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K JENTLEMEN, 
HE uſefullneſs of, this HISTOR 
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| : having now made it almoſt univerſal, 
! there needs nothing farther to be of- 
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| fered in its vindication. But I could not poſſibly 
; Cloſe this VOLUME without making ſome pro- 
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ts, to you the PATRONS of 
it, for your kind encouragement of this particu- 
lar TRANSLATION, at the ſame time aſ- 


ſuring you, that it ſhall continue to be carried on 


with the utmoſt care and fidelity, by 


* * * 


* 


6 your moſt obliged 


and obedient 


J. TEMPLE MA 


HE N Mr. Rapin firſt begun this 
work, he little thought of wri- 
ting a cmpleat Hiſtory of Eng- 
land. His long ſtay in our iſland 

giving him an opportuiiſty ot learning our lan- 

guage ; and his poſt in the army, during the war 
in Ieland, even obliging him to it, he diligent- 
ly applied himſelf to the reading of Engliſh 
books, and, particularly, of ſuch as treated 
of the government and Hiſtory of England, 


after the Norman conqueſt. As the deſire of 


knowledge continually increaſes, and being 
maſter of. his time, he was not ſatisfied with 
underſtanding the nature, but wiſhed alſo to 
know the original, of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion. To this end, he thought it neceſſary 
to peruſe, carefully, the Hiſtory of the Anglo- 
Saxons, who introduced this form of govern- 
ment into Great-B: itain. He found this ſtu- 
dy to be very diſcouraging, the Hiſtory of 
the Anglo-Saxons being like a vaſt foreſt, 
where the traveller, with great difficulty, 
finds a few narrow paths to guide his wan- 
dering ſteps. However, it was this that in- 
ſpired him with the deſign ot clearing this 


part of the Engliſh Hiſtory, by removing the 


the rubbiſh, and carrying on the thread fo, 
as. to give, at Icaſt, a general knowledge. For 
this purpoſe, he was indiſpenſably obliged to 
thew, how, the Saxons came to fend troops 
into Great-Britian, and why a conquett, 
which had coſt them ſo much, was abandon- 
ed by the Romans. In a word, he fixed 
the beginning of his Hiſtory to the time of 
Julius Cæſar, who firſt attempted to con- 
quer our ifland, intending to conclude with 
the Norman conqueſt. But not knowing how 
to employ his time better, and beſides find- 
ing, that aiter the conqueſt, the ſcene was 
changed, and from a wild foreſt he was en- 
tered into a cultivated country, where the 
way was eaſy, he reſolved to proceed. How- 
ever, when he came to the reign of Henry 
II, he was upon the point of relinquiſhing 
his work, ot which the beginning gave him 
no encouragement, when an unexpected a- 
ſſiſtance, not only induced him to continue 
it,, but alſo to torm the project of a much 
larger Hiſtory than what he, at firſt, intend- 
ed. This attitance was RyMEer's FoeDEr A, 
communicated to our author, by the tamous 


le Clerc, to whom, being then publiſhing at 
the government's charge, the volumes were 
ſent by the lord Halitax, a great promoter of 
that noble work. 

This Collection, conſiſting then of 17 folios, 
which are lately reprinted with two additio- 
nal volumes, was of infinite ſervice to our au- 
thor in compiling his Hiftory, and enablin 
him to clear numberleſs things, which re- 
mained in obſcurity. It afforded him means, 


1. To rectity the dates, in many places; 2. 


To diſcover a great number of errors in 
the beſt Engliſn, Scotch, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh hiſtorians. 3. To decide on ma- 
ny occaiions, concerning the contrarieties be- 
tween the hiſtorians. 4. To incert in his 
Hiſtory, many events, wholly omitted, or 
but ſlightly mentioned by others. In a word, 
it is this, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes his Hiſtory 
from all that have appeared before this Col- 
lection was publiſhed. For it is eaſy to ſee 
what an r- it was to him, ſince it 
contains treaties of peace, truce, league, mar- 


rages, commerce, made by the kings of Eng- 


land with other princes; ambaſſadors inftruc- 
tions ; their letters and informations, as well 
concerning their own negotiations, as the at- 
fairs of the courts to which they were ſent; 
very inſtructive memoirs upon affairs confu- 
ſedly ſpoken of, by the hiftorians; letters 
patents; orders; ſafe-conducts; with num- 
berleſs other papers, which cannot be ranged 
under general heads, and which are of great 
uſe to a hiſtorian. All theſe Mr. Rapin was 
ſo well acquainted with, that he has publiſh- 
ed abſtracts of 17 volumes, to thew the reia- 
tion of theſe acts to the Hiſtory of England. 
This work to a man leſs verſed in the Eng- 
liſh Hiſtory than Mr. Rapin, would require 
his whole life; but to him, who knew the in- 
tent and motive of every act, it was only a 
diverſion. By the way, it may be added, 
that Mr. Rapin had a thorough knowledge 
of our parties and factions, as appears in his 


Diſſertat ion on the Whigs and 'Forics, pub- 


liſhed, in 1717, and tranſlated into Engliſh, 


Dutch, Daniſh, and twice into High- Dutch. 


The advantage which the uſe of RYMER'S 


Collection, gave Mr. Rapin over ail our hiſto-— 


rians, ſerves, in great meaſure, to remove 
the objechion of his being a foreigner, which 
b e 


naturally ariſes in the mind of an Engliſhman. 
But if it is farther conſidered, that beſides 
this advantage, he not only carefully peruſed 
all the Engliſh hiſtorians, but alſo confronted 
them with thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates, 
whether they wrote in Latin, French, Italian, 
or Spaniſh, it muſt be owned this objecti- 
on entirely vaniſhes, and that ſuppoſing his 
judgment and capacity equal to the work, 
( which the publick by an uncommon appro- 
bation ſeems to allow ) he was in all other 
reſpects as well qualified as any Engliſhman 
can be. 
As his aſſiſtances were extraordinary, ſo 
there is reaſon to believe his impartiality un- 
common; for beſides his privilege, as a fo- 
reigner, of freely ſpeaking the truth, without 
fear of offending any party, he had no mo- 
tive or intereſt to induce him to be partial 
to England, or any of the neighbouring ſtates; 
for His life was equally ſpent in France, Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany. During the 
17 years he was employed in this work, he 
had no poſt or penſion, nor exerciſed any pro- 
feſſion, which might bias him to one nation 
more than another, and as he had no parti- 
cular obligarions to any of the forementioned 
ſtates, ſo he had no reaſon to complain of ever 
receiving the leaſt injuſtice. 
But notwithſtanding his endeavours to be 
entirely impartial, he plainly foreſaw, peo- 
ple's prejudices in favour of their own nation, 
would prevent them from doing him juſtice 
upon ſeveral occaſions. But this was a rock 
he could not avoid. How is it poſſible, for 

inſtance, to relate the conteſts between the 
Engliſh and Scots, to the ſatisfaction of both? 
The war between them in the XIVth cen- 
tury, concerning the ſovereignty of the kings 
of England over Scotland, cannot be deſcrib- 
ed with its cauſes and circumſtances, without 
exaſperating the one or the other. The Scots 
are perſuaded, Edward I. acted very unjuſtly 
with their anceſtors, and that his grandſon 
Edward III, was not more ſcrupulous. The 
Engliſh, on the contrary, believe, their kings 
had then and long before an unconteſtable 
right of ſovereignty over all Scotland, and that 
Edward I's war upon that account was ve- 
ry lawful. Our author has declared for the 
Scots, as believing the truth on their ſide ; 
for which reaſon, he has endeavoured to ſet this 


thinking it the duty of a hiſtorian, to correct 
ſuch errors as have gathered ſtrength from 
time, or from the negligence and prejudices 
of former writers. | 

The quarrel between Edward III; and 
Philip de Vallois, in which ſo much blood was 
ſpilt, is another inſtance wherein it is almoſt 
impoſſible to pleaſe both the Engliſh and 
French. Among the French, the Salick law 
is a Noli me tangere. To ſatisfy them, not 
only the antiquity of that law mult be ac- 
knowledged, but the ſenſe and extent muſt 
alſo be leſt unexamined. The Engliſh, on 
their ſide, are no leſs prejudiced. Wichour 
conſidering that Edward could have no right 
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whole affair, in the cleareſt light poſſible; 


to the crown of France, but upon ſuppoſition 
ot the authority of the Salick law, they al- 
ledge againft ir fuch reafons, as are not only 
unſerviceable, but even prejudicial, to that 
prince's right, Our author, -however, with- 
out being reſtrained by the fear of diſpleaſing 
either, has explained, in a Diſſertation at the 
end of Edward III's reign, what is meant 
by the Salick law, wherein conſiſted the diffe- 
rence between the two kings, and ſhewn, 
that their rights were ſo litigious, as to be 
very difficultly decided by that law. 

it 4s ld to ſatisfy two different nations, 
in the recital of their conteſts and quarrels, it 
is no leſs ſo to content the Engliſh themſelves,” 
in things wherein their opinions are divided ; 
as for inſtance, the prerogatives of the king, 
the privileges of parliament, the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, and the like. Mr. Rapin obſerves, 
that diſputes on theſe points were firſt ſet on 
foot among us, in the laſt century, by two 
oppoſite parties, one whereof was for an ab- 
ſolute and arbitrary power in the king, whilſt 
the other endeavoured not only to diveſt him 
of his juſt prerogatives, but even to render 
him dependent. on the parliament. Theſe 
two extremes he equally condemned, and as he 
had no motive or intereſt to incline him to 
either party, he has done his utmoſt to diſco- 
ver the truth, through the paſſions and preju- 
dices of the writers on both ſides. He has 
fairly confronted the facts laid down by the 
ſeveral hiſtor1ans, received for true, ſuch as they 
all agree in, and of ſuch as are variouſly relat- 
ed, he has admitted only thoſe that are ſup- 
ported by ſtrong evidences. The barons wars 
are alſo a ſubject that can hardly be treated 
to the ſatisfaction of all readers; ſome conſi- 
dering as rebellion, what others deem a juſt 
defence of liberty and property. Mr. Rapin 
has declared for neither of theſe opinicns, 
farther than induced by ſolid reaſons, and, by 
means of the Fœdera, has clearly accounted 
for the riſe and progreſs of theſe wars, which, 
for want of that aſſiſtance, are very confuſedly 
explained by others. 

What moft embarraſſed our author, is the 
national partiality of the hiſtorians, chiefly 
upon two articles, the violation of the treaties, 
and, the ſucceſs of the battles. For the firſt, 
where the truth was no other way to be diſco- 
vered, he has frequently made uſe of a vei 
natural maxim ; viz. that it is not likely the 
E to whom a treaty is advantageous, 

ould be the firit to break it. As for the ſe- 
cond article, nothing is more common than to 
ſee hiſtorians ſtick ro own their nation van- 
quiſhed, and think it incumbent on them to 
diminiſh its lofles, or magnify its victories. 
On theſe occaſions, when our author could 
not fix the ſucceſs of a battle by the conſequen- 
ces, he has taken care to inform the reader of 
the diſagreement between the hiſtorians. 

Mr. Len profeſſing to write for the in- 
formation ot foreigners, was obliged to give 
a particular account of the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on. The following diſcourſe, therefore, was 
ſolely deſigned for the inſtruction of ſuch as 
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are ſtrangets to our government, which, being 
different, as he obſerved, from all others, the 
reader, as well as hiſtorian, muſt always have 
it in ſight, leaſt wrong ideas lead them into 
great errors. 


The government of England is a mixt and 


vernments, in Europe, eſtabliſhed by the nor- 


thern nations formerly were. They were mo- 


narchies, inveſted, not with abſolute. and ar- 
bitrary, but with a power bounded by the na- 
tional laws. Such is, ſtill, the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, whatever changes have happened in 
the other European kingdoms. The king and 

ople make but one body, of which the 
Ling is head. He directs and gives motion 
to all the other members, takes care of their 
welfare, and.ought always to have an eye to 
the publick, to procure their good, and guard 
them againſt all impending evils. By watch- 
ing, thus, for the publick, he conſults his 
own intereſt, ſince, being ſtrictly united with 


his ſubjects, he is ſure to be gainer by all the 


advantages he procures them. # 
But, to enable the King to labour, effectu- 
ally, for the good of the kingdom, it was ne- 
ceſſary, to cloath him with a great power, 
and aſſign him a revenue ſufficient to live in 
ſplendor, in order to attract the veneration of 
the people. It was neceſſary to grant him 
privileges approaching abſolute power ; as the 
command of the armies, and fortified places ; 
the execution of the laws, and the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, in his own name ; the 
pardoning of condemned criminals ; the diſ- 
poſal of all the high. offices ; the calling and 


_ diſſolving of the parliament ; the rejecting of 


bills he thinks contrary to the publick good ; 
the proclaiming peace and war; theſe are cal- 
led the prerogatives of the king, or of the 
crown. I do not pretend to give an exact 
liſt of them. I am ſenſible, ſome extend them 
much farther, but all I mean here is, that the 
king has great prerogatives, which were the 
effect, or conſequence, of the mutual agrec- 
ment of the firit Anglo-Saxon kings, with 
their people. The king wants nothing to ren- 
der him happy, and powerful; his revenues 
are more than ſufficient for his ordinary ex- 
pences, and to reward thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their merit, beſides the prefer- 
ments in the church, ſtate, and army, which 
he may beſtow as he pleaſes. Has he a juſt 
war to maintain? He is not obliged to bur- 
den his people with taxes and impolitions. It 
is the people themſelves, that voluntarily fur- 
niſh him with every thing neceſſary. Thus, 
without ever being under a neceſſity of heap- 
ing up riches for the future, he is ſure of find- 
ing, in the purſes of his ſubjects, Where withal 
to ſupply his preſent occaſions. 

There ate but two things, the Saxons did 
not think proper to truſt their kings with, 


by reaſon of the ill conſequences, tor, being 
0 


of like paſſions with other men, they might, 
very poſlibly, abuſe them, viz. the power of 


changing the laws, enacted by conſent of 


king and people ; and, the power of railing 


taxes at their pleaſure, From theſe two arti- 
cles ſpring numberleſs branches, concerning 
the liberty and property of the ſabje&, which 
the king cannot touch, without breaking the 
conſtitution, and they are the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the Engliſh monarchy. The pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and the rights and 
privileges of the people, ' lowing trom the 
two fore-mentioned articles, are the ground 
of all the laws that, from time to time, have 
been made, by the unanimous conſent of 
king and people. The Engliſh government 
conſiſts, in the correſpondence and ſtrict union 
of the king's prerogatives with the people's 
liberties. So far are theſe from dettroying 


one another, that they are rather the ſtrong-+ 
eſt cement of that ſtrict union, ſo neceſſary 
between the prince and people. The kirg, 


by means of his prerogatives, is able to pro- 
tect his ſubjects ; to ſee the laws duly execu- 
ted, and juſtice impartially adminiſtered ; to 
defend the weak againit their powerful op- 
preſſors; to aſſiſt the unfortunate, and puniſh 
the diſturbers of the ſociety. On the other 
hand, the people, whilſt in poſſeſſion of their 
liberties, confiding in the laws, and the king's 
care to execute them, live ſecurely, without 
any fears for their lives or properties. They 
enjoy the fruits of their induſtry, which turns 
to the king's advantage, ſince from the peo- 
ple it is, that the king's occaſions are ſuppli- 
ed. It they make their court to the nobles, 
it is only when their intereſt, or aſſiſtance, 
may be neceſſary, and, not out of fear of be- 


ing oppreſſed, ſince the greateſt are equally 


ſubject to the laws, with the meaneſt. 


It cannot be denied, ſuch a government is 
extremely proper to render both prince and 


people happy; but when kings aroſe, as ſome 
there were, that aimed at abſolute power; 
by changing the old, and making new, laws, 
at pleaſure ; by impoſing illegal and arbitrary 
taxes on the people; this excellent govern- 
ment being, in ſome meaſure, diſſolved, by 
theſe deſtructive maxims, confuſion, and civil 
wars enſued, which ſome, very wrongtully 


aſcribe, to the fickle and reitleſs remper of 


the Engliſh, On the other hand, the people 
have hot always been contented, with main- 
taining their privileges, when once infringed 
by the king; but, for fear of the like at- 
tempts for the future, have proceeded to mea- 
ſures very deſtructive of the juſt rights of the 
crown; and this is the reaſon why the prero- 
gative, abuſed by ſome former kings, runs 
not, at preſent, ſo high as formerly. 

Since then, the Engliſh conſtitution conſiſts 
in an intimate union between the prince and 
people, as between the head and body, it is, 
conſequently, in its utmoſt perfection and 
ſtrength whilſt this union ſubſiits, and both, 
without mutual ſuſpicions, jealoulics, and fears, 
ſecurely enjoy their reſpective rights. On the 


contrary, it decays and degenerates, when one 


endeavours to invade the privileges of the other. 
To preſerve a perfect union between the 
king and the people, it was neceſſary to eſta- 
n bliſh 
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bliſh a way of communication between them. 
This was done by means of a Wittena-Gemor, 
or aſſembly of wiſe men, who repreſented 
the whole nation. "This method the Saxons 
brought with them; from Germany, where 
all publick affairs were decided in ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly, of which their . in 
time of war, were preſidents. ever, they 
were obliged to make ſome alterations, be- 
cauſe in Germany they had no kings, the ſu- 
52 power being lodged in the Wittena- 

emot; whereas in England, their chiefs, or 
leaders, aſſumed the title of kings. Hengiſt, 
who firſt led Saxon troops inte Britain, as 
auxiliaries, was the firſt that aſſumed this ti- 
tle, probably, with the approbation of the 
Saxons, under his command. For, ſince he 
was not, naturally, their king, how could he 
become ſo without their conſent ? But it muſt 
be obſerved, Hengitt may be conſidered in a 
double capacity. At his arrival, in Great- 
Britain, he was, certainly, only general of the 


Saxons ; bur after receiving the grant of Kent 


from Vortigern, king of the Brirons, he be- 
came as much ſovereign of that country, as 
Vortigern was before him, and accordingly, 
aſſumed the title of king of Kent; but this 
new title did not make him king of the Sax- 
ons, of whom he was only intruſted with the 
command. So. it is likely, the Saxons, in 
conſenting their general ſhould become their 
ſovereign, did not give him an abſolute power 


over their lives and properties, ſuppoſing, 


what would be extremely difficult to prove, 
he was inveſted with ſuch a power over his 
Britith ſubjects. There is a remarkable paſ- 
ſage, in the Hiſtory of France, to this pur- 


poſe. Clovis was king of the Francs, before 


he led his army into Gaul, and his large con- 
queſts there, gave him no more power over 
his own countrymen, than he enjoyed before. 
This is erident, from his being prevented, by 
a common ſoldier, from preſenting the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, with a piece of plate, ta- 
ken among the plunder. The ſoldier could 
not bear, the King ſhould appropriate to him- 
{elf what belonged to all in common, ſo hew- 
ed it in pieces with his battle- ax, and took 
his ſhare. The king, who knew he exceed- 
cd his power, d1d not dare to puniſh him up- 
on the ſpot, and tho? he afterwards took an 
occalion to put him to death, it was upon 
ſome other account, wherein he might law- 
fully do it. It may then, with good reaſon, 
be affirmed, that the Saxon generals, in aſ- 
ſuming the title of king, acquired not a de- 
ſpotick power over their own followers, by 
whoſe aſliſtance they conquered Britain. Since, 
therefore, the firſt kings had not ſuch a pow- 
cr, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome way to 
prevent their uſurping it ; and that could not 


be done better, than by general aſſemblies, 
which conſiſting of the king, and the chiefs 


of the people, kept the balance even berwixt 
both. It muſt be farther obſerved, there is 


one material difference between the ſettlement. 


of the Francs, in Gaul, and of the Saxons, 


in Britain, In Gaul, the number of the con- 


—_ 


quered was always ſuperiot to that of che 


conquerors. Whereas in Britain, if any Bri- 


tons remained in the conquered. provinces, 
they were but ſew, and in a tate of ſlavery. 
So, the country was, properly, inhabited on- 
ly with Saxons, Juttes, and Angles, over whom, 
the conqueſts made by their own arms, gave 
to their firtt kings no power, but what they 
conſented to. We are ignorant, indeed, of 
the particulars of the agreement between the 
kings and their reſpective people; but the 
proofs that afterwards appear, of the people's 
liberty, leave no room to doubt, there was, 
at hrit, ſome regulation thereon. 

It is not eaſy to know, diſtinctly, who the 
Witan or wiſemen were, that compoſed their 
Wittena-Gemots. Ar firſt, theſe aſſemblies 
might only conſiſt of the Saxon officers, a- 
mong whom the conquered lands were di- 
vided, and who, from thence, became the 
princes, or chiefs, in the ſeveral ſtates. In 
proceſs of time, the Britons having, entirely, 
abandoned their country, the conquerors, find- 
ing themſelves too few to culrivate the whole, 
ſent for a great number of families from Ger- 
many, to whom the reſt of the lands were 
iven. Theſe diſtributions were thus made. 
he new king gave, to thoſe of his followers, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their birth, ſer- 
vices, or petſonal merit, ſuch a portion of 
land, on condition they ſerved the crown, on 
certain octaſions; which theſe parcelled out 
again to others, with a reſervation of ſuch and 


ſuch ſervices to themſelves. Theſe two ſorts 


of poſſeſſors were called thanes, that is, ſer- 
vants ; bur the firſt were diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of king's thanes, which anſwers to that 
of the immediate vaſſals of the crown. "Theſe, 
after the Norman conqueſt, were called ba- 
rons, and afterwards, peers of the realm ; 
for carl and duke were only honorary titles, or 
names of offices. Ir is not denied, the king's 
thanes were members of the Wirtena-Gemots ; 
but that the other thanes were ſo, is greatly 
diſputed, as will be ſeen, in the Diſſertation 
on the government, laws, and cuſtoms of the 
Saxons. It ſuffices, at preſent, that there was 
in each kingdom, an aſſembly of Witan, or 
wiſemen, who, jointly with the king, regu- 
lated all important affairs, made laws and or- 
dinances, and impoſed taxes. As nothing 
was decided, but by the mutual conſent of 
the king and the aſſembly, their intereſts not 
being ſeperate, and their views the ſame, viz. 
the good of the publick, this is a clear evi- 
dence, that the eſſence of the government 
conſiſted in the ſtrièt union between king and 
people. If we look into the Hiſtorics of the 
other European kingdoms, founded by the 
northern nations, we ſhall find the like aſſem- 
blies, under diflerent names, as Diets, in 
Germany, and Poland, and Cortez, in Spain. 
It is not, therefore, ſtrange, the Saxons ſhould 
cltabliſh, in England, the only form of go- 
vernment known to them. 5 
After the Norman conqueſt, theſe aſſem- 


blies were called parliaments. If William 


the Conqueror continued them, which, per- 
| haps, 
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haps, is not vefy cafy to ptoße, it was not 
with the faut rights and privileges they en- 
joyed under. the Saxon kings. 
rhe follow ing reighs, ſome traces © | 
dear, which made it thought, they were not 
entitely aboliſhed. © However, . parliaments 
were not frequent till king John, and Henry 
III, in whoſe reign, ſeveral affirm, and, per- 
haps, not without reaſon, that the commons, 
for the firſt time, ſent repreſentatives to par- 
liament. Probably, the lords and commotis, 
after their ſeparation, the time whereof is un- 
known, met in two different houſes, ſince the 
Engliſh ſtill call houſes the two rooms where 
they aſſemble, tho* under the Tame root. They 
ſay, the uppef houſe, or Houſe of lords, and 
rhe lower houſe, or houſe of commons, to de- 
note what is expreſſed, in French, by the 
word chamber. It is only firice the reign of 
Edward I, ſucceſſor to Henry III, that there 
has been af uninterrupted ſeries of, patlia- 
ments. ee ee eee ws 
© Aﬀeet the commons became a diſtinct houſe 
from the lords, they pretended to be the ſole 
repreſentatives of the people, by whom they 
were choſen. The lords could pretend only to 
act for themſelves, or for the body of the no- 
bility, as making a conliderabie part of the 
nation. However this be, the barons, of whom 
very likely the parliament at firſt conſiſted, loſt 
by degrees many of their antient rights, and 
the houſe of commons came to be conſidered 
as the guardians of the people's intereſts. How- 
ever, the lords ſtill retain very great privileges ; 
they are, for inſtance, the higheſt court ot ju- 
ſtice in the kingdom ; they have a power to 
bring in, approve, and throw out bills; in a 
word, they always make an eflcntial part of 
the parliament. The biſhops and abbors, who 
had all along a right to fit in parliament, had 
it continued to them after the conqueſt. Ir 
cannot well be doubted that they fare in the 
Witrena-Gemots, as king's thanes, or.barons, 
fince they were the immediate tenants of the 
crown; but ĩt is not ſo certain, that they en- 
joyed this right, as repreſentatives of the 


= . | — : _ - 
e commons, 4s a conſequence of their 


being the repreſentatives of the people, claim 


an undiſputed right of laying taxes, and grant- 
ing money to the king. So that the houſe of 
lords in this caſe have no other power than to 


paſs, or throw out, the bill, without offering 


to make any alterations or amendments. 


Thus, the two houſes of parliament compoſe. 


the body of the nation, jointly with the king, 
who is the head. The cloſe and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary union between the king and the par- 
liament, appears in nothing ſo much as in the 
manner of making an act of parliament, or 
law. When either of the two houſes deſigns 
to bring in a bill (for ſo is an act called before 
it is paſled) after examining and debating eve- 
ry clauſe, it is ſent to the other houſe for their 


approbation. If ir paſſes there, it is begaght 
royal aſſent, after which, 
and not before, it has the form and foree of a 


law. But if either of the houſes throw it out, 


— 


) 


2, true, in 
them ap- 


or the king refuſes his aſſent, it comes to no- 


4 "34 
more pl 
fence of the 


the union. Between the king and his people. 


| thing, as if it had never been mentioned. No- 
thing 


ainly demonſtrates, that che eſ- 


Take away this union, and it becomes confu-' 


fion and anarchy. . 


© Whether the commons originally. fate in 


Finn or only ſince the reign of Henry 
II, it is certain, their power, by degrees, is 
very much encreaſed, to which the maxim, 
that their houſe ſolely repreſents the people, 
has greatly contributed. This maxim was 
Nor Jet eſtabliſhed in the reign of Henry 


ſince we find he applied to the barons, 
for a ſupply of money. But this is not of 


only new privilege they have acquired?“ 


on their ſeparation from the lords, the inter- 


eſts of the two houſes were not the ſame upon 
all occaſions. They have had» frequent con- 
reſts concerning their reſpeEtive rights; but 
generally the commons had the, advantage of 
the lords; and no wonder, ſince they:glone diſ- 
poſe of the nation's money. © 
On the other hand, as great alterations have 
happened with regard-to the lords or peers. 
Formerly all the immediate vaſſals of the 
crown were barons, and, as ſuch, had 'a ſeat 
in pa:liament ; but now, as there are none of 
thoſe lands that were called fees of the crown, 
the right of ſitting in the houſe of lords is an- 
nexed to the bare honorary titles of duke, mar- 
queſs, earl, viſcount and baron, which give 
thoſe that are inveſted therewith, no power 0- 


ver the ſhires, cities, or lands, whoſe names 


they bear, and which the king may beſtow on 
whom he pleaſes. However, when once theſe 
titles are conferred on a family, the head can- 
not be deprived of his right to {it in parliament, 
unleſs he has been judicially condemned by his 
peers, for ſome crime that renders him un- 
worthy. Bur it muſt be obſerved, it is in the 
king's power to extend or limit, many ways, 
the right of ſucceeding to theſe honours ; ſo 
that ſometimes, tho' rarely, he extends it to 


the female, in default of the male, line. Tho 


a peer only has a right to ſit in the houſe of- 
lords, the king may, it he pleaſes, call the ſon 
of a nobleman to the houſe of peers, in his fa- 
ther's life-time. The inferior titles are always 
included in the ſuperior, ſo that every duke is 


at the ſame time marqueſs, earl, viſcount and 


baron. Thus, all the lords are barons, and 
properly as ſuch, are members of the parlia- 
ment, according to antient uſage; for before 
and long after the conquett, the lords of parlia- 
ment were conſidered only as the king's thane 


or barons. For this reaſon, civil wars in the reigns - 


of king John and Henry III, are called rhe 
barons wars. The title ot duke was fir̃ſt con- 
ferred, in England, after the conqueſt; by Ed- 
ward III, on his eldeſt ſon, whom he made 
duke of Cornwall. The title of marqueſs is 
much later. In the time of the Saxons, earls 
or counts were properly governors or chieſs of 
thires or. counties, fo called from them. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror having diſtributed. the 
lands of the Engliſh among his tollowers, they 
| C bv on 


ngliſh government, conſiſts in 
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The P R E F ACE 


on whom he conferred the title of earl or count, 


became really and truly lords of thoſe lands 


"whoſe titles they bore, ſo that they were he- 


in their families. Afterwards, but 
at what time is not known, they loſt this pri- 
vilege, and the title of earl, as was before ob- 
ſerved, is become only honorary. The vil- 
counts, under the Saxon kings, were lieute- 
nants to the earls in their counties. They diſ- 
charged the office of high-ſheriff, which is now 
left to inferior officers, whilſt the viſcounts are 
ranked among the peers, and have even the 
recedence of the barons. This laſt title was 
formerly _ and included the whole body 
of.the nobility or peers of the realm, of whom 
the upper houſe of parliament conſiſts. Next 
xttheſe are what they call in England, the 
„ who, tho' diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
titles, as knight, eſquire, &c. are all included 


in the body of the commons, who in France 


are called, the third eſtate. From among 
theſe are choſen the knights of the ſhires, ci- 
tizens and burgeſſes, who compoſe the lower 
houſe, to the number of 513 ; but ir ſeldom 
happens that all are preſent, and 40 are ſuffi- 
cient to make a houſe. , 


What has been ſaid ſhews, how the twa . 


Se 
as, \N 


houſes of parliament are a part of the legiſla- 
ture, ſince by them the laws, are made with 
the royal aſſent. Accordingly, the parliament 
has ever been very careful to preſerve its pri- 
vileges, .and hinder the leaſt breach, for tear 
of loſing them inſenſibly, as it has happened in 
other kingdoms. On the other hand, moſt 


of the laws tend to maintain the liberty and 


property of the ſubjects, ſo that they can be 
deprived of them only by law. There are ab- 
ſolutely but two ways to deprive the Engliſh 
of their liberties ; either by laying aſide par- 
liaments entirely, or by bribing the members 
to ſacrifice their country to their ambition or 
avarice. Both theſe methods have been tried 
more than once, and for ſome time with ſeem- 
ing ſucceſs, but in the end have turned to the 
confuſion and ruin of the projectors. The 
Engliſh have ever been gtremely jealous of 
their liberties, and thiF jealouſy has frequent- 
ly cauſed violent motions in the kingdom, 
when they have ſeen or ſuſpected a tendency 
to undermine their privileges, and they have 
thereby preſerved the conſtitution of their 
government in much the ſame ſtate, as in the 
beginning of the monarchy. 
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Some PARTICULARS of the LI F 


E of 


Mr. RA PIN de TH OVYR AS. 


R. RAIN, counted among his 
M anggſtors and relations, many emi- 
nent perſons as well of the ſword 
as the gown. His family is origi- 
nally from Savoy, where it flouriſhed time out 
of mind, and enjoyed ſeveral honourable poſts. 
As I am ignorant of their perſonal qualities, I 
cannot ſay whether it was through a wiſe pre- 
caution, or to perpetuate an ill-grounded en- 
mity, that a biſhop of Maurienne cauſed to 
be engraved, in the epiſcopal palace, the fol- 
lowing inſcription ſtill to be ſeen, Caveant 
ſucceſſores noſtri a familia Rapinorum, that 
is, Let our ſucceſſors beware of the R A- 
PINS, On the other hand, this family 
pretends, that their external luſtre was im- 
paired ſolely by their ſteady adherence to the 
laws of honour and juſtice. This is inſinuat- 
ed by the author of the following verſes, which 
are not quoted for their elegance. 


Pour n avoir ſans beſoin ſu prendre, 
On voit tomber cette maiſon : 
Si!“ Effet eut ſuivi ſon nom, 


Elle auroit de quoi ſe defendre. 


That is, this family, for being too honeſt 
to invade the property of others, is gone to 
decay. Had they been given to what their 
name implies, they would have wherewithal 

ro ſupport themſelves. 


But to draw nearer to Mr. Ra PIN, I ſhall 
oceed to four brothers of that name, who 
ettled in France, 1n the reign of Francis L 

One, a clergyman, was almoner to queen 
Catharine de Medici, who deſired him of the 
duke ot Savoy. Beſides the preferments he 
enjoyed in his own country, he was called 
the king's orator, but what that means I can- 
not tell. 
His brothers ( of whom but one has left 
iſſue ) were all three ſoldiers, and embrac- 
edthe reformed religion , mb; me of which, 
very probably, they abandoned their country. 
| The eldeſt _ colonel of foor, and go- 
vernor of Montauban, with authority over 
the neighbouring governors. His name is a- 
mong thoſe of the viſcounts, who commanded 
the troops of the reformed, in the ſouthern 
proyinces of France. Letters, till extant, 


new how well known he was to Henry IV, 


to Lewis and Henry princes of Conde, to ad- 
miral Chaſtillon, and many other perſons of 
the firſt quality. | 

All we know of one of his brothers, called 
Peter, is, that a commiſſion of captain of 
horſe muſt, by all circumſtances, belong to 
him; but of this we cannot be ſure, becauſe 
the name is not expreſſed. . 

Philibert, another brother, was gentelman 
to the prince of Conde, and afterwards his 
ſte ward. He had no leſs reputation in milita- 
ry, than capacity in civil, affairs: bur both 
proved fatal to him, as they drew upon him 
the enmiry of the Catholicks, and, particu- 
larly, or the parliament of "Toulouſe, who 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off at the very 
time he was come, by the king's order, to re- 
giſter the edict of peace of 1568. 

The French hiſtorians frequently ſheak of 
theſe rwo brothers. Father Daniel alone does 
not mention them, and paſſes over in ſilence, 
this cruel execution. The reaſon does not 
appear at firſt, for he cannot ſay, this ſentence, 
how unjuſt ſoever it may be ſuppoſed, is on- 
ly a private affair, which, therefore, he might 
omit if he pleaſed ; ſince it is viſible, on the 
contrary, that ſuch an event, rendered me- 
morable by its circumſtances and conſcquen- 
ces, ought neceſſarily to have place in Hiſto- 
ry. But when we conſider, we find this able 
hiſtorian has very artfully managed this omiſſi- 
on for two uſes ; tirft, to extinguiſh, as far as in 
him Tay, all remembrance' of a rage which 
caſts a blemiſh on the Roman Catholicks ; 
ſecondly, to render the reformed odious, when 
he comes to ſpeak of the ravages committed 
by the admiral's army, ſome time after, about 
Toulouſe. In the interim, with regard to 
theſe ravages, he was not fo free as he deſir- 
ed, but was obliged to ſpeak of them in gene- 
ral terms, for he could not deſcend to particu- 
lars, without diſcovering the connexion be- 
rween theſe ravages and Raein's death, by 
which they were both occaſioned and juitified. 
But what he ſlightly mentions, Thuanus and 
Mezerai relate more at large, and ſet in a true 
light. Mezerai, who is more circumſtantial, 
and informs us, there was then in Toulouſe 
8000 regular troops, which added to the great 
number of inhabitants, deprived the retorm- 
ed of all hopes of becoming maſters of the ci- 
ty, ſays expteſly, that the Hugonots-- © fer fire 
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wrote with ſmoaking coals, RA PI N's RE- 
© YEN OE. | | 2 

© Peter Rapin, baron of Mauvers, ſon to 
Philibert, was governor of Mas-Granier, one 


town, and a major 


4 Some Particulars of the LIE of Mr. R A'P = 


« to all the lands and houſes of the coun- 
c {ellors, on the ruins whereof the ſoldiers 


of the cautionary-towns granted to the re- 


formed, in Gpienne. He was a ſoldier from 


his youth, and attended king Henry IV, in 
all his expeditions. Moſt part of that time, he 
received not a farthing from his eſtate, which 
threw him into great ſtraits, as well as many 
others tor the ſame reaſon. The King himſelt, 
was in no better circumſtances, as may be in- 
ferred from his anſwer to Mr. RApIN, who- 
having doſt his horſe, beſought his majeſty to 
give himywherewithal to buy another. * I 
« ould, fays he, withal my heart, but ſee, 
« I have ſcarce a ſhirt to my back. But 
Mr. RaeiN's ſufferings in the religious wars 
were not confined to what paſſed in the army. 
He thrice ſaw his heuſe burnt and battered 
down in his life, and every thing plundered. It 
is true, he We. made him the laſt time, 


as tar as waWoſlible, and in a manner which 
mult have bcett very agrecable to him; for the 
Catholick gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
by whom he was eſteemed and beloved, meet- 
ing together, reſolved to ſupply him with ne- 
ceſſaries to plow and ſow his lands; and as 
thoſe troubles laſted but eight months, when 
they were appeaſed, he found a crop ready, 
and all his eſtate, except his houſe, in as good 


condition as the mott diligent owner could 


have kept it. On another oecafſion, he had a 
pleaſure without any allay : upon a fumour of 
his death, he read himſelt a letter from queen 
Mary de Medici, expreſſingqer great ſorrow 
to his family. He married{WQdaughter of Mr. 
de Lupe, lord of Moray captain of 50 men 


ar arms, governor of Merin, a cautionary- 


He left a nu Aue, of whom his ſe- 
cond fon Ia de Thoyras *, was the 
darling ot mes. His father left him more 


than any g the younger children, and 
is ee him, moreover, that portion 


Frres, and one of the heads of the French 


; Foteftanrs, which fell ro her in right of her 
mother. He was deſigned for a ſoldier, like 


his-brothers; bur his mother willing ro have 
him near her, was for breeding him a ſcholar, 
to which the father conſented, Aſter he had 


finiſhcd his ſtudies, he wgs admitted advocate 


in the court of the edict of Caſtres, and, con- 
trary to to the cuſtom of the country, were 
— nobly deſcended are never of that 
protcfſion, he practiſed it both at Caſtres and 
at Caſtelnaudary, and Toulouſe, above 50 
years, to the day of his death. It is true, I 
include the four years he ſpent at Paris, where 
he went, upon news of Mr. Pelliſſon, his 
brother-in-law, being arreſted with Mr. Fou- 
quet. Nothing paſſed in that famous aflair, 
but what he was privy to, and he was very 


* The name of a village belonging to his family, 
+ That is, judge of a biſhop's temporal juriſdiction, 


ing it, gene 


ſerviceable in many reſpects. He was one of 
the three concerned in the Factum, and ſup- 


plied all we find there relating to the Roman 


law. I ſaw in France, a letter ſent to him 


Mr. Fouquet from the Baſtile, thanking him 5 
for it, in the moſt affectionate manner. All 


that new him, of whom ſeveral are now liv- 
ing, have always deſcribed. him as one of the 


prime advocates of his time, and very emi-- 
nent for his impartiality and integrity. His 


wite, who died, at Geneva, where ſhe was ſent 
by the King's order, for refufing to turn Ca- 
tholick, was ſiſter to George and Paul Pelliſſon, 
"whoſe memory is ſtill recent. Her father and 
grandfather were judges in the parliament of 
Toulouſe, and in the court of the edi& of 
Caſtres. Raymond Pell iſſon, her great grand- 
father, after having been maſter of the re- 


queſts, and ambaſſador to Portugal, was, at 


laſt, firſt prefident df rhe ſenate of Camberi, 
and commandant, in Savoy, whilſt, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the French. I ſay nothing of a very 
extraordinary affair that befell him, and on 
which ſeveral authors have enlarged, nor of his 
deſcendents above-named, becauſe I ſhould 
only copy what is to be found in the ſupple- 
ment to Morei's Dictionary, printed at Am- 
ſterdam, in 1716. This family, from whcnce 
have ſprung ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, is ori- 
pinally Engliſh, and comes from an attorney- 


general to the prince of Wales, when in Gui- 


Enne. | | 
I proceed now to Mr. Ravin, PAUL Ra- 
PIN Sieur de Thoyras, younger ſon of James, 
was born at Cattres, March 15, 1661. He 
began to ſtudy Latin under a tutor, his father 
kept in the houſe, aſter which he was ſent 
to Puylaurens, and from thence. to Saumur. 
At this laſt place, when about 17, he had a 
quarrel with a friend, upon a {light occaſion, 
and they immediately challenged cach other. 
But u hether they loſt time in fetching their 
ſwords, for being ſtudents they ſeldom wore 
any, or the duel eld long, night came whilit 
they were engaged, and then Mr. RA PIN's 
{word broke near the hilt, without his per- 
ceiving it. # adverſary, immediately ſre- 
: y told him. Whereupon the 
combar ceaſed, and embracing each other, 
they returned together to town. Some time 
after he had another quarrel with a perſon 
much older than himſclt, who rudely joſtled 
him, as he was walking through , a narrow 
and difficult paſſage. Mr. RAIN fell up- 
on him, but they were quickly parted by the 
people there preſent. He ran tor his ſword, 
and ſpeedily returning, found the perſon gone, 
neither could he mcct with him, tho? he care- 
fully ſoughr him ſeveral days. Some time at- 
ter, he heard the man was gone to Paris, 


Where Mr. RAPIN followed him. He was no 


ſooner arrived, but he was ſciſed by a guard 
of the marſhals of France. This accident, 
which he did nor expect, belicving his deſign 


very ſecret, becauſe he had not imparted it, 


was occaſtoned by the advice his uncle Pe 
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liſſon received from Saumur, from whence he 
was informed of the ſuppo 


fequence, and withal, of the place where his 
antagoniſt might be heard of. Mr. Pelliſon 
fearing a duel would enſue, which, however 
it ended, would ruin his nephew; aequainting 


the marſhals of France with the matter, Mr. 


RaeiN, who was yet very young, affording 


them opporrunity to ſecure him, by going di- 


rely to his uncle's. The marſhals having 
heard both parties, condemned the aggreſſor 
to lie in priſon at Fort-PEveque, till Mr. Ra- 
PIN, ſhould conſent to his diſcharge, which he 
did about a month after, at the dere of the 
prince of Furſtemberg, biſhop of Strasburg, 
who was then at Paris. In the interim, the 
next day after the ſentence, the priſoner's 
brother, who was reckoned a good: ſwotd's- 
man, meeting Mr. RAPIN in the ſtreet, acco- 
ſted him, and talking to him ſo as to renew 
the quarrel, Mr. RApTIN anſwered him by 
drawing his ſword, and wounded him before 
they were parted:” But this rencounter was 
kept ſecret by the advice of the friends of 
_ parties, for fear of incenſing the mar- 
Is. | | 
The beginning of the year 1679, Mr. Ra- 
MN returned to his father's, in order to apply 
himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of the law; but 
before he had made any progreſs, he was 
obliged, with many other young gentlemen, 
to commence advocate, upon notice of an e- 
dict which was publiſhed ſoon after, that a 
doctor's degree ſhonld not be given to any 
perſon, who had not ſtudied five years in 


ſome univerſity. 


This ſame year, the courts of the edict 


were ſuppreſſed, by which Mr. RAI N's family 


were forced to remove to Toulouſe. Not lon 

after, Mr. RAIN perceiving the ill ſtate of 
the reformed, and that, probably, it would 
daily grow worſe, deſired his father's conſent 
to quit the profeſſion of advocate for that of 
arms. His father, without abſolutely denying 
his requeſt, returned ſuch a reply, as only 
tended to gain time. Not that the requett 
ſcemed to him unreaſonable and ill-groun- 
ded; but he was apprehenſive this new way 
ot life, where ambition is more fited than ih 
any other, would _—_ his ſon to great 
temptation, when he ſhould find by daily ex- 
perience, that it would not be poſſible to riſe 


to any tolerable palt, ſo long as he adhered 


to his religion; whereas that obſtacle being 
removed, he might hope to be advanced like 
the reſt. This ſtate of uncertainty, made him 
very remiſs in the ſtudy of the law. He 


pleaded however one cauſe as advocate, but 
{topped there, and applied himſelf more cloſe- 


iy than ever, to the reading of good authors, 


to the mathematicks and muſick, in which he 


acquired great skill. | 
In the year 1685, his father died, and two 


months after, the ediEt of Naritz was re- 
voked, Whereupon Mr. Raein retired 


into the country, with his 'mother and bro- 
chers; but as the perſecution, ſoon after, was 


ſed cauſe of his 
nephew's journey, which might be of ill con- 


| Mr. Raein was preſent, general Douglaſs 
| d 


at the higheft, he departed with his youngeſt 
brother, and arrived in England, in March, 
1686. * D 
Not long after, there came to Londort a 
French abbe of quality, and ſriend of Mr. 
Pelliſon, who made Mr. Raid frequent 
vilits, and introduced him to Mr. de Barillon, 
the French ambaſſador, from whom Mr. 
Rayin received great civilities. Theſe gen- 


* 
.. 


tlemen would have perſuaded him to wait 


upon the king, aſſuring him of a gtacious 
reception, Mr. Raein, who could not 
ſee what pretenſions he had to ſuch an ho- 
nour, and beſides, was apprehenſive that a 
propoſal ſeemingly ſo advantageous, might 
tend to his prejudice, excuſed himſelf in the 
handſomeſt manner he could. This affair put 
him upon ſeriouſly reflecting on his preſent 
ſituation, contthually teazed about his religi- 
on, by the marqueſs of Seiſſac and other 
French Catholicks then, at London, but eſpe- 


cially by the abbe, who, tho* extremely 


conrteons and civil, always turned their con- 
verſation to controverſy. Perceiving, there- 
fore, it was not poſſible for him to defend 
himſelf unprepared, againſt a man who was 
maſter of theſe ſubjects, and managed them 
with great att, he returned into the country, 
from whence he was come to viſit the abbe, 
without taking leave. He knew himfelf guil- 
ty of ill manners, but choſe to be ſo, rather 
than remain any longer expoſed. 

As he had then no expectations, in Eng- 
land, he made but a ſhort ſtay, and going 
over to Helland; where he had relations, he 
lifted himſelf in a company of French volun- 
tiers, at Utrecht, commanded by Mr. Ra- 
pin, his couſin gan. . 

The fame yrar x. Pcllifon publiſhed his 
reflections on religits differences, and ſent 
them to Mr. Raf, charging him to 
tell him his opinion, which he did very large- 
ly, as he ſaid himfelf, retorting, in ſeveral 
places, Mr. Pelliſon's expreſſions: But nothing 
of this appears among his papers: Not that 


I think it either loſt or miſlaid, bat rather 
believe that out of modeſty he never took a 
copy, imagining that what he could fay on 


ſuch a fubje&, was not worth preſerving. 


He was till in the company of voluntiers 


when they weat into England, with the prince 
of Orange. But in 1689, the Lord Kingſton 
made him enſign in his own regiment, with 
which he paſſed into Ireland. At the ſiege 
of Carricktergus, juſt after his arrival, he had 
the good fortune to gain the eſteem of the 
officers of the regiment, and eſpecially of 
lieutenant colonel Fielding, who, in leſs than 
a year, procured him a licutenancy. 

{n the beginning of 1690, the regiment to 


*xzhich Mr. RAIN belonged, was given to 


lieutenant general Douglaſs, who, upon the 
recommendation of three French colonels of 
the army, took more notice of him than of 
the reſt of the ſubalterns, and atcerwards put 
a very great confidence in him. 18 
After the battle of the Boyne, in which 
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was detached with his own, and 12 other re- 
iments of horſe and foot, to make a diverſion 
about Athlone, and, if poſſible, ſurpriſe the 
town. He appointed Mr. Raein and Mr. 
Carles, now lieutenant general, in Portu- 

al, to act as quartermaſter general of his 
little army. This ſiege not proving ſucceſsful, 
the town being ſtrongly garriſoned, general 
Douglaſs was recalled Mr. RAIN, who 
was ſent before to receive orders, found 
the king at the head of a line, who ſtopping 
him, asked ſeveral queſtions, to which Mr. 
Rayin made ſuch anſwers, as ſerved to 
remove ſome ill impreſſions infuſed into his 
majeſty, concerning Douglaſs's conduct. 
At the aſſault ot Limerick, he was ſhot in 
the ſhoulder, and next day the ſiege being 
raiſed, was forced to ride four miles on horſe- 
back, in great anguiſh. He was left with the 
reſt of the wounded, (among whom was his 
brother, who was ſhot thro? the body) and fo 
loſt his regiment, which was ordered to the 
North. But ſoon after, he heard general 
Douglaſs had procured him a company, and 
cauſed him to be admitted, tho* abſent. It 
was the ſame company where he had been 
enſign, and where he was {till che ſame lieu- 
tenant, which made Mr. RAIN extreme- 
ly uneaſy. 

The next year, general Douglaſs had or- 
ders to go to Flanders. Mr. RAIN, whom 
he deſigned for his aid de camp, not being in 
a condition to attend him, by reaſon of his 
wound, adviſed him to take another, ro whom 
the general ſoon gave a company in the 
Scotch guards, of which he was now colonel. 
The campaign opened in Ireland, with the 
taking of Baltimore, where Mr. RAIN had 
the ſatisfaction to be ſerviceable to a poor 
diſtreſſed captive family, with whom he was 
acquainted the foregoing year. He was af- 
terwards, at the ſiege of Athlone, and in the 
aſſault, made through the river that runs un- 
der the ſtrongeſt rampart of the town, a bold 
and brave action, and which ſucceeded, as it 
is thought, contrary to the expectation of the 
generals. In this town were left two regi- 
ments of different nations, commanded by the 
lientenant colonels, who underſtood not each 
other's language, and were both very jealous 
of their power, which might have occaſioned 
diſputes. Happily, Mr. RaeiN belonged 
to one, and his intimate friend, a captain of 
good ſenſe, to the other, who were both equal- 
ly eſteemed by their reſpective commanders ; 
o whenever any accident happened that was 
like to breed a quarrel, thcſe two officers, 
who were unprejudiced, agreed. between them 
upon what was to be done, and adviſed it 
cach with conſtant ſucceſs. _ 

After that, Mr. RAIN was ſent ſucceſ- 
ſively to ſeveral garriſons, and among the reſt 
to Kilkenny, where he trequently waited on 


the biſhop, who ſeemed pleaſed with his con- 


verſation. "This commerce would have been 
very agcecable, could he have peaceably en- 
joyed it; but the warm and daily conteſts 
between the mayor and the officers, ſcarce al- 


lowed him a moment's repoſe. He often uſed 
his endeavours to ſtifle them, and prevented 
their proceeding to extremities. In the in- 
terim, his fear that things would be brought 
to a deſperate paſs, made him gladly embrace 
the opportunity of commanding two compa- 
nies in another place. Some time after, he 
rejoined his regiment at Kinſale, where he 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with Sir 
James Waller, who commanded there. 

About the end of the year 1693, he received 
an order to repair to England, without any 
reaſon aſſigned ; but at the ſame time, a let- 
ter from Mr. Belcaſtel informed him, he was 
to be governor to the earl of Portland's ſon. 
He could not conceive whence this proceeded, 
having never had any ſuch thoughts; and it 
was {ome time before he knew, he was re- 
commended by the lord Galloway. He came, 
therefore, to London, and entered upon his 
office. Here was an end of all his hopes of 
riſing in the army, to ſuch poſts as ſeveral 
younger officers of his acquaintance have ob- 
rained. All the amends he received, was 
leave to reſign his company to his brother, 
who died, in 1719, lieutenant-colonel in a 
regiment of Engliſh dragoons. It is true, 
ſome time after, the king granted him a pen- 
ſion of 1001. a year, till he ſhould better 
provide for him, which never happened. So 
he enjoyed his penſion ſeveral years, but upon 
that prince's death, it ceaſed, and a place 
was glven him, which brought him in but a 
moderate income. | | 

His new employment obliged him to be 
ſometimes in Holland, often, in England, and 
alſo in France, whilſt the earl of Portland was 
ambaſſador, till the young lord was fixed at 
the Hague, where he learned his exerciſes. 
Whilſt he was there, in the year 1699, Mr. 
RAIN married Mariamne Toſtart, an ad- 
vantageous match, of whom I ſhall ſay no- 
thing, as ſhe is living. This did not hinder 
him, however, from minding his pupil, and 
attending him in his travels. He began then 
with Germany, where they made ſome ſtay at 
ſeveral courts, and, particularly, at Vienna. 
From thence they paſſed into Italy, by way of 
Tyrol, where they ſaw marſhal Villeroy, a 
priſoner, who gave Mr. RAIN a letter for 
cardinal d' Etrees, then at Venice. 

At his return, his employment ceaſing, he 
repaired to his family, who in his abſence li- 
ved at the Hague, where he ſpent ſome years. 
During that time, he improved his leiſure 
hours, as far as the common duties of life 


would allow, in reſuming the ſtudy of fortifi- 


cation, and eſpecially of hiſtory, which led 
him to draw many general and particular ge- 
nealogical and chronological tables. But hat 
was molt agreable to him, and, as he thought, 
moſt inſtructive, was his being member of a 
ſociety or club, ſtill in being, to tlie crecting 
of which he was proud ol contributing, where 
ſeveral perſons of learning and merit reaſoned 
upon ſuch ſubjects as occurred, and {poke 
their opinion on ſuch queſtions as were uſu- 
ally propoſed. In the interim, as he found 
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his family increaſe, he reſolved to ſacrifice to 
the good of his children the pleaſures of the 
Hague, by retiring to a cheaper country. Ac- 
cordingly, he removed, in 1707, to Wezel, 
in the duchy of Cleves. He found there a 
good number of French refugees, among 
whom were ſeveral officers, men of quality, 
with whom he lived very friendly ; and he 
was alſo received as kindly as could be expect- 
ed, by perſons of the higheſt rank, who were 
chiefly concerned in the government of the 
country, and who, on all occaſions, gave him 
marks of their favour. | 
The way of living at Wezel, different in 
many reſpe&s from that of the Hague, ren- 
dered him more than ever 'maſter of his time, 
and allowed him almoſt as much leiſure as 
he could defire, to ſtudy the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and the nature of the government. 
This was a more extenſive deſign than, per- 
haps, it ſeems at firſt ; for it obliged him, 
not only to peruſe all the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
but alſo thoſe of other nations, who had any 
affairs with the Engliſh, in order to procure 
light, and be aſſured of the truth of the 
facts, by confronting the ſeveral authors. He 
would have ſound it my difficult to ſucceed, 
or rather would, probably, have miſcarried, 
had he not before qualified himſelf for read- 
ing, in their original tongue, all the books 
he was obliged to conſult. Beſides Greek and 
Latin, which he learnt at the college, and had 
ſince improved, he underſtood Italian and 
Spaniſh, not to mention High and Low- 
Dutch, of which, indeed, he was not fo 
much maſter, As for Engliſh, which was the 
moſt neceſſary of all, he had made that his 
particular ſtudy. 

Tho' he was of a very ſtrong conſtitution, 
yet a 17 years conſtant application to com- 
poſe his Hiſtory, entirely ruined his health. 
About three years before his death, he found 
himſelf quite ſpent, and frequently ſeiſed 
with violent pains in his ſtomach. He might 
have recovered, if he would have relinquiſhed 
his work, and unbent his mind for a time. 
Of this he was ſenſible, but could not reſolve 
it, as he ought. All he indulged himſelf in, 
was, not to riſe before fix a- clock, after 


which it was impoſſible for him to ſleep or 
lie in his bed. | fr his diverſions, of which 
walking was the moſt uſual, he was quickly 
tired of them, and, if his indiſpoſition per- 
mitted, returned to his work, which was the 


cauſe of his illneſs, and properly his ſole de- 


light. Ar laſt, a violent fever, attended with 
an oppreſſion upon his lungs, carried him of 
the 7th day, being the 16th of May, 1725. 

e has left one ſon and ſix daughters. 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that 


Mr. RaeiN was naturally grave. This led 
him, whilſt he was in the ſervice, ro ſeek 
the converſation of the ſerious, which pre- 
judiced not only ſeveral of his comrades, but 
even ſome of his ſuperiors, againſt him, who 
would have had him partake of all their di- 
verſions. But, on the other hand, it gained 
him the eſteem and friendſhip of many per- 
ſons of merit, who were in conſiderable poſts. 
We are not, however, to imagine, he was 
an enemy to mirth ; he could be merry on 
occaſion, tho* not ſo frequently, nor ſo im- 
moderately as many are; nay, he wrote ſe- 
veral little things in proſe and verſe, with hu- 
mour and galety ; but as · they were on lighc 
or ludicrous ſubjects, and deſigned only for a 
preſent amuſement with his friends, he never 
thought them worth reviſing, and I queſtion 
whether there is one to be * among his 


papers. What has been ſaid of his applica- 
tion to his ſtudy, and works, is alſo to be 


underſtood with this limitation, that it never 
hindered him from embracing all opportuni- 
ties to ſerve his friends, and reconcile their 
differences. 

Thus I have done what lies in my power, 


- to make known Mr. RAPIN's character. I 


am ſenſible, that ro have a complcat idea of 
him, we muſt, beſides what I have ſaid, con- 
ſider him in his writings, but this is what I 
ſhall not undertake. It belongs co rhe pub- 
lick to declare what opinion he there gives 
of himſelf, and to determine whether he ſhews 
| ſenſe and judgment in his manner of 

iſcovering the morives of actions; and a- 
bove all, whether he has juſtly obſerved an 
entire impartiality, ſo eſiential to a good: 
Hiſtory. 
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pn; HOY the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable iſland in Eur ope, 
Z and perhaps in the whole world, is 
aalmoſt in the ſhape of a triangle; 
2 ſides, conſider'd as right- lines, are 
4500, bur, with the windings of the coaſts, 
about 1800 miles in compaſs. The ſhorteſt 
ſide, from North-Foreland in Kent to the 
Land's-End in Cornwall, is 300; the 
weltern, from the Land” End to the mot 
northern point in Scotland, 800 ; 
eaſtern ſide, 700 miles in length. 
Origin! The, names of Albion and Britain are 
pf its ſo antient, that the teaſon of them can only 
be gueſs d at. Some vainly fancy, that a 
certain giant, ſon to Neptune, gave the 
firſt of, theſe. Others derive it from the 
Greek word Alphon, or white ; becauſe 
the coaſts at a diſtance appear of that colour. 
Some again imagine it comes from the 
Celtic word Alp, or high, the land ſeem- 
ing to be fo, as you approach it from the 
continent. 
4s for the name of Britain, ſome, but 
without any grounds, derive it from Brutus, 
aà Trojan prince. Somner will have it come 
from the Britiſh word Brydio, or rage, as 
it. the ſea on the coaſts of Great-Britain 
raged more than in other 5 es, Which is 
falle i in fact. Cambden an ample, whole 
opinion is the moſt generally regeiv'd, form 
Abe word Britain from Brith, which in the 
Britiſh language ſignifies woad, a plant 
Ca, With which the Britons dyed their skins. 
But, how could foreigners give a Britith 
name to this iſland : > which objection aflects 
this as well as Somner's- notion; for that 
Britain was firſt call'd fo by foreigners is 
Older rom the natives always ſtiling them- 
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ſelves Cumri, or Cumbri, from wlienck 
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Cambria, the name of Wales to this day, 
Bochartus, more probably, thinks the Pha 
nicians, trading to this iſland for tin, gave 
it the name of Baratanack, in their lan- 
guage, the land of tin, which the Greeks 
and Romans changed into Britannia. This 
conjecture 1s confirm d by the Grecians 
calling the iſlands of Scilly Caſſiterides, 
which is the ſame in Greek as Baratanacky | 
in Phcenician ; but, after all, this is no moſs 
than gueſs Mork. Ir is notorious how fag 
caprice and ſome trivial accidents were: cone 
cern'd in naming ſeveral parts of the new. 
world, when firſt diſcover'd. And, per- 
haps, the conjectures of Cambden and Vas 
chartus are as foreign to their purpoſe, as 
ours would be, were we ignorant of the oc- 
caſion of the names of the countries of 
America, in tracing them from the language, 
cuſtoms, or commerce of the natives. 4 
The* original of the firſt inhabitants of 2 a 
Albion is equally uncertain, becauſe, in all bitants. 
probability, it was peopled at difterert times 
by colonies from different places. How - 
er, endeavours have been made uſe of to 
give us ſome, light in this affair, from their 
cuſtoms, manners, religion, and form of 
government. But before 1 proceed to this 
conſideration, I ſhall juſt touch upon the 
fabulous original of the Britons, publiſſid 
in the twelfth century by: Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, a Benedictin, in his Latin hiſtory of 
Britain, dedicated to Robert earl. of Glo- 
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2 INTROD 
The fabu- Brutus, grandſon to Æneas, having Kill'd 
_ — his father Silvius, as he was ſhooting at a 
tons wild beaſt, left Italy, and retir'd into 
Greece; from whence, with the deſcendants 
of the Trojans, who came thither after the 
deſtruction of Troy, he put to ſea, and, at- 
ter many adventures, at laſt landed at 
Totneſs. in Devonſhire. Britain being then 
inhabited by giants, under the government 
of Gogmagos ; Brutus and his companions, 
tho' few in number, at length, quite rooted 
out the native giants, and got poſleſſion of 
the whole iſland, which from Brutus was 
afterwards call'd Britain. Brutus, before 
his death, divided his dominions among his 
three ſons. Locrin or Locgrin, had Loe- 
gria, the ſame with England now. To 

amber's lot ſell Wales, thenceforward 
ſtiled Cambria. Albanact had Scotland, 
from him named Albania *. 

Upon this foundation, the author pro- 
ceeds to relate the various revolutions in 
the reigns of Brutus's ſncceflors ; but in ſuch 
a manner, as evidently thews his account 
to be fictitious. 

That Great-Britain was peopled by the 
Celtz or Gauls, the poſterity of Gomer, the 
ſon of Japhet, is allow'd on all hands. Be- 
ſides other reaſons, the name of Cumri, 
which the Welch have to this day, unde- 
niably proves it. Great-Britain had, doubt- 
leſs, its ſhare of thoſe ſwarms of Gauls that 
over-ran ſo great a part of Europe and 
Aſia. 
The great affinity between the religio 
and cuſtoms of the Gauls and Britons does 
farther confirm this point. Some authors, in- 
deed, ſay the Belgæ ſettled in the eaſtern; the 
Spaniards in the weitern ; and the Hibernians 
or Iriſh in the northern parts of Britain ; but 
this contradicts not the common opinion, for 
the Belgz were Gauls, and the Spaniards, as 
well as the Iriſh and Scots, were Celtibe- 
rians that inhabited along the weſtern coaſt 
of Spain. But tho it were dcubtiul that 
theſe Spaniards were Celtiberians, 1t 1s, 
however, certain that England or South- 
Britain was pcopled by the Celtz or Gauls. 
Cuſtots Ihe Britons were, tor the moſt part, tall 
and man- and well-made, and, as the Iriſh generally 
Eri of the are at this day, red-hair'd. Such was their 
one natural conſtitution, that Plutarch ſays they 
often lived to an 100 or 120 years; to 
which the ſobricty of their lives contributed, 
as much or more than the temperateneſs 
of the air. They all went naked, except 
thoſe along the ſouthern coaſt, who cover'd 
themſelves with the skins of wild beaſts, 
thrown carclc{ly over them, more to avoid 
giving offence to ſtrangers, than to defend 

__- themſelves from the weather. As an or- 
nament, they us'd to cut their bodies in 
the ſhape of flowers, trees, and animals, 


* 


* Loegria is quite loſt ; and tho' Cambria in Wales 
rove Geoftrey's fiction. | 
+ Cæſ. com. l. v. + Caf, com. 1. iv, 
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which they dyed blue with the juice of 
woad. 

They lived in woods, in hutts covered 
over with skins, boughs, or turf. Some peo- 
ple now, in the north of Scotland, are fai 
to have none but ſuch houſes. When 
was in Ireland, I ſaw there little hutts co- 
ver'd only with green turf, inhabited by 
poor people, who, I was inform'd, ſpent 
their days contentedly, never caring to go 
abroad, but to provide themſelves with 
milk and potatoes. 3 ſhew us the 
way of living among the tient Britons, as 
well as other nations; their uſual food was 
milk, and the fleth they got by hunting. 
As for domeſtick fowls, ſuch as hens and 
geeſe, if they bred any, it was merely for 
pleaſure ; their religion ſtrictly enjoining 
them to abſtain from that ſort of tood, as 
Cæſar expreſly affirms f; neither did they 
eat any fiſh, tho' they had them in plenty. 
Their towns, or rather villages, were 
parcel of hutts, confuſedly placed at a ſma 
diſtance one from another; and commonly 
in the middle of a wood, the avenues of 
which were defended with {light ramparts 
of earth or trees laid athwart one another. 
Tho' they lived in this plain and ſimple 
manner, they were as quick of apprehen- 
ſion as the Gauls, nay of greater penetra- 
tion, according to Tacitus; and, for their 
morals, Diodorus Siculus declares they even 
excelled the Romans themſelves. One cuſ- 
tom, however, among them, for ten or a 
dozen brothers to live all together, and en- 
joy their wives in common, was odious in 
the eyes of other people. This practice 
prevailed long among them, tho' they were 
otherwiſe pretty much civilized, by conver- 
ſing with the Romans. A Britiſh lady be- 
ing reproached on this account by Julia, 


the empreſs of Severus, made this tmarr 


reply: «© The Roman ladies ought not to 
« upbraid us on this ſcore, ſince what we 
do publickly with the beſt of our men, 
« they do in private with the worſt of theirs, 
c freed-men and flaves.” The Britons had, 
doubtleſs, other cuſtoms different from thoſe 
of other nations; but ſo ſmall was their corre- 
ſpondence with foreigners, that we know lit- 
tle of them, before the arrival of the Romans. 


Cæſar # highly applauds the bravery and he 
valour of the Britons ; but his account of of fi 
their way of fighting is ſomewhat ſurpriz- ing. 


ing. He ſays, they uſually tought in cha- 
riots, which they furionily drove among 
their enemies, throwing their darts; but, 
when they engaged the horſe, they quir 
their chariots, to fight more advantageouſly 
on foot, {word in hand. But this ſeems to 
me altogether impoſlible. 


'Tho' the Britons were well ſituated for Trade; 


trade, they had no large ſhips, nor even 


and Albania in Scotland full remain, yet they do not 
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ventur'd to ſea, farther than the coaſt of 
Gaul. They chiefly dealt with the Phce- 
nicians, who exported yearly great quan- 
tities of tin, with which they alone ſupply'd 


and we are very much in the dark about the 
firſt, the laſt muſt ſerve to give us ſome idea 
of their religion, which after all will be but 


« very imperfect, becauſe the druids left no- 
diſtant nations, till the Greeks at lait found thing behind them in writing. According Gollut; 
their way hither alſo. do a Burgundian writer theſe are ſome of the Mem. de 

This trade reaching no farther than the chief druidical maxims or rules. 14 Franchg 
extreme parts of Cornwall, foreigners could 3 PR Comte, 
not eaſily know exactly the ſtate of Great- None muſt be taught but in the ſacred 
Britain; and therefore it is we have ſo little © groves. CIT 
recorded of the government and religion of *© Miſſetoe muſt be_gather'd, if poſſible, 
the antient Britons. It is certain, however, © in the ſixth moon, and with reverence ; 
they had in a manner the ſame gods with © it mutt be cut with a golden bill. 
the Gauls. Dis and Samothes were equally All things derive their origin from hea- 
worſhiped by both; but the ' Britons paid © ven. | 
a particular veneration to Andate, the god- © The arcana of the ſciences muſt be 
deſs of victory, in whoſe honour they ſa- committed to the memory only. 

| crificed their priſoners of war. Children are to be educated with great 

Druids, The druids, among both nations, had © care. 
the care and direction of all religious affairs. The diſobedient are to be excluded 
They were ſo called from the Celtic word, © from the ſacrifices. 

Deru or oak, the {ame as Drus in Greek *; « Souls are immortal. 
for miſletoe they look d upon as moſt ſacred, Ihe ſoul after death paſſeth into other 
and the greateſt bleſſing they received from © bodies. 
the gods. So highly were the druids ho- If the world is deſtroyed, it will be 
nour'd by the people, that no publick mat- © either by fire or water. 10; 
ters were need, nor could a malefactor Upon extraordinary occaſions, a man 
be executed, without their conſent. Nay, © muſt be facrificed. 
they made religion an engine to procure the As the body falls, or moves after it is 
management of private as well as publick © fallen; as the blood flows, or the wound 
affairs. The diſobedient they excluded from © opens, future events are foretold. 
their ſacrifices; and a man being thus, as it « Priſoners of war mutt be ſlain upon the 
were, excommunicated, was not only avoid- © altars, or burnt alive, incloſed in wicker, 
ed by all, as a profane wretch, but deprived © in honour of the gods. 
of the benefit of the law, and incapable of © All commerce with ſtrangers is to be 
ko employ. The chriſtian clergy, in this © prohibited. 

reſpect, have too cloſely copied after the He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of 
druids. They had a ſort of pontiff or high- © the ſtates ought to be puniſhed with 
prieſt, which dignity was elective ; and ſome- © death. a 
times, when the candidates were of equal “ Children are to be brought up apart 
merit, they have fallen to blows, before the © from their parents, till they be 14 years 
election was over. © of age 

Bards: The Britiſh bards were inferior to the © Money lent in this will be repaid in 
druids; they celebrated the praiſes of their © the next world. 
heroes in verſes and ſongs, which they ſung There is another world, and they who 
to their harps. There were ſome of theſe © kill themſelves, to attend their friends thi- 
in being, even after the Romans had en- © ther, will live with them there. 
tirely quitted Britain. Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown 

Eubates. he eubates, both in Britain and Gaul, © on their funeral piles, will carefully be 
were a third ſort of prieſts, who, as Marcel- © deliver'd in the next world. 
linus tells us, were altogether employed in The moon is a ſovereign remedy for 
the ſtudy of natural philoſophy. « all things, as its name in Celtic implies. 

Religion. As the religion o theſe nations was the © All maſters of families are kings in 


ſame, it is very likely that one of them had 


it from the other. Cæſar thinks the Britons 


taught it the Gauls, becauſe they us'd to 
come hither for a thorough knowledge of all 


its myſteries; but this, perhaps, was only 
during their wars with the Romans. Bo- 
chartus belicves it uncertain, which of them 
had their religion from the other. Ir is, 
however, very probable, that the Gauls, 
when they peopled Britain, planted their 
own religion there. But ſince the Britith 


and Gauliſh druids held the ſame notions, 


* Pezron takes both Greek and Latin to come from Celtic ; and ſo the Greek Drus comes from the Celtic 


their own houſes, having a power of lite 
and death over their wives, children, and. 
ſlaves.” 


Hence we may form ſome notion of the 
religion of the druids, which tor a tong time 
prevail'd in Britain, as well as Gaul. It 
ſpread itſelf even into Italy, for Auguſtus 
prohibited the Romans from celebrating its 
myſteries. The druids were both male and 
female; it was a woman druid that, as 
Vopiſcus tells us, foretold ro Diocleſian, 


Deru, 
then 


went, 


* 
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then a private ſoldier in Gaul, that he would 
be emperor of Rome. 
Govern- - 


The government of the Britons alſo muſt 
belearnt from the Gauls. - From the found- 
ing of Rome, the Gauls were divided into 


. ſeveral petty ſtates, with a head over each 


of them : out of theſe chiefs was choſen by 


common conſent one, who, for the time be- 


Origin of 
the Scots. 


- Woplans. 


riage. 


ing, had the command of the armies in ge- 
neral, and the power of putting the laws in 
execution. Livy, after the manner of the 
Romans, calls this magiſtrate king; but a 
modern authorꝰ, thinking this title too great, 


ſtiles him only paramount or above all the 


However, as the land between the 


reſt. 
* yne and the Britiſh channel was divided 


into no leſs than 17 petty kingdoms , it is 


highly probable, the Britons had the fame 
form or government. Caſſibelanus, prince 


of the Trinobantes, upon Czfar's invaſion, 
and Caractacus, head of the Silures, in the 
time of Claudius, were choſen to be com- 
manders in'chiet of the armies. Theſe ſeve- 
ral independent ſtates were, doubtleſs, at 
continual variance; but we know nothing 
of their affairs till the Romans invaded them. 
But, before I enter upon their hiſtory, it will 
be proper to give ſome account ot the origin 
of the Picts and Scots, inhabitants ot North- 
Britain. 

The Scots, reſolving to equal the Britons 
in antiquity, claim Gathelus, ſon to Cecrops 
king of Athens, tor their founder; or, accor- 
ding to ſome, Argus the 4th king of the 
Argives, and Scota, daughter to Pharaoh 
king of Egypt. | 
| Gathelus, being forced to leave Greece, 


der Moſes, in Pharaoh's wars with the E- 
He dittinguiſh'd himſelf by fo 
much bravery, that the king, upon Moſes's 
leaving Egypt, gave him the command of 
the army, with his daughter Scota in mar- 
About 39 years after, terrified ar 
the prediction of an oracle of the downfall 
of Egypt, accompany'd by many Greeks 
and Egyptians, he put to fea. After ſeve- 
ral vain attempts to ſettle in Africa, he lands 
on the weſtern coaſt of Spain, -naming the 
place Portus Gatheli, afterwards called Por- 
tugal. Here the author forgets that Ga- 
thelus was Greck and not Latin.] This 
prince, planting a colony here, went farther 
north, and took poſſeſſion of a country 
which he 1til'd Gathelicia or Gallicia. From 
hence, in proceſs of time, his ſon Hiberius, 
with ſome of his {ather's followers, failed to 
an illand, which he named Hibernia, after- 
wards Ircland. Ihe natives, being ſew, gave 
theſe forcigners a kind reception, and mix- 
ing with them ſoon became one nation, un- 
der the common name of Scots, from Scota 
Hiberius's mother. . 

This fabulous origin of the Scots Bucha- 
nan relates, to expoſe its abſurdity to his 


hy at length into Egypt, where he fought 


Es. Julian. orig. des Eourg. 


Pompon. Mela, 1. 34 


countrymen. The following is the moſt pro- 
bable account. | 
Iren, called by the Engliſh and Scots 
Irenlandt or Ireland, had long been poſ- 
ſeſsd by the European Scyths or Scots, when 
a company of Spaniards (whom Buchanan 
ſuppoſes to be the deſcendants of the Celti- 
berian Gauls) landed there, about the time 
the Carthaginians became maſters of Spain, 
Their number being ſmall, the natives re- 
ceived them with open arms, which ſoon 
drew others thither; ſo that at length they 
became one nation, under the general name 
of Scyths or Scots, and were ſo very po- 
pulous, that abundance of families were 
obliged to repair to the Ebudes or Hebri- 
des, illands lying north of Ireland, which 
were ſoon alſo overſtock' d. The Scyths are 
ſaid to land in Ireland a little after the flood, 
and the Spaniards in the year of the world 


3380. 
The Hebrides being thus poſſeſod by the Pitt; 


Scyths, the Picts, from that part of Germa- 
ny now called Mecklenburgh and Pomera- 
nia, having embarqued, like other northern 
nations, to mend their quarters, offer d to 
land in theſe iflands ; but hearing the ſoil 
was too barren to maintain any more inha- 
bitants, and that a large neighbouring iſland, 


ſtiled Albion, would certainly anſwer their 


purpoſe, they directly failed thither, and 
ſettled in the north parts, that were but 
thinly inhabited, without any interruption. 

The Scots ſoon followed them with the 
ſame view. The Picts were pleaſcd to ſee 
them come over in ſuch numbers, as hey 
not only wanted their aſſiſtance againſt the 
natives, but alſo a ſupply of women. Ac- 
cordingly wives they had, on condition the 
heirs of the women ſhould have the prefe- 
rence before thoſe of the men, in the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom they deſigned to e- 
ſftabliſh. This law was ſtill in force in Bede's 
time. The Scots and Picts, thus united, 
clear'd at length all the country, north of 
the Tyne, of its antient inhabitants. After 
this they parted by conſent, the Scots choo- 
ſing the weſtern parts, as neareſt to Ireland; 
and the Picts the eaſtern, as oppoſite to 
Germany. 'The Scots in Albion were ſoon 
after this called Albins, and thoſe in Ireland, 
Irens or Iriſh; whence the diſtinction of 
Great Scotland or Ireland, and little Scot- 
land or North-Britain. The Albins, being 
continually ſupplied from their brethren the 
Iriſh, grew too powerful for the Picts, and 
at length quite rooted them out ; but this 
was not done till many ages aiter their ſe- 
paration. It is not caſy for two bordering 
nations to be friends long; the Picts and 
Scots ſoon fell at variance. The Britons, 


for ſo I hall call the antient inhabitants for 
the future, tho' it is uncertain when they 
firſt received that name, did all they could 
under-hand to bring this quarrel toan open 


rupture, 
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rupture, hoping by this means to rid them- 
ſelves of both parties. As they dreaded 
moſt the growing power of the Albins, they 
fell in with the Picts. The Albins, upon this, 
apply to Ferchard King of Ireland, who im- 
mediately ſent over I ſon Fergus to aſſiſt 
them. This prince, finding the Albins had 
hitherto lived in a fort of anarchy, convinc'd 
them of the inconveniencies of ſuch a tate, 
and ſo got himſelf inveſted with the ſu- 
preme authority. Fergus then, in ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech, was the firſt king of Scot- 
land; for Great-Scotland or Ireland had 
kings many ages before, and, if we will be- 
lieve them, was the moſt antient monarchy 
in the world. Fergus, they ſay, arrived in 
Scotland in /the year of the world 3627, 
about the time Alexander the great made 
his entrance into Babylon. But this pre- 
tenſion of theirs to ſo great antiquity ad- 
mits of no {mall diſpute. 

Fergus was no ſooner ſeated on his throne, 
than he made great preparations for the 
war againſt the Picts, at the ſame time try- 
ing a.l poſſible means to bring matters to 
an accommodation. He repreſented to them, 
by his ambaſſadors, that the quarrel might 
eaſily be made up, would both ſides hear- 
ken to reaſon ; and that the Britons, their 
common enemies, would take, the advantage 
of their diviſions to ruin them both. This 
prevail'd upon the Pitts; and they imme- 
diately join'd the Scots againſt the Britons. 
Fergus, thus reinforced, gave the Britons 
battle, in which their king Coilus was ſlain, 
upon which they ſued for peace. Fergus, 
ſome time after, returning to Ireland, was 


| ſhipwreck'd on that coaſt, in the very place 


where Carrick-Fergus now ſtands. 

This is the account the Scotch hiſtorians 
give of the ſettlement of theſe two nations 
in North-Britain. From Fergus's arrival to 
the Roman invaſion, they ſay, the ſtate of 
things remained much the ſame. The land 
between the channel and the river 'Tyne was 
inhabited by Britons. From the Tyne to 
the fartheſt bounds of the north, the eaſtern 
part of the Pony was poſſeſs d by the 
Picts, and the weſtern by the Scots, who 
reckon 15 kings from Fergus to Ederus, in 
whoſe reign Cæſar invaded Britain. 

Tho? one would think the Scotch ſhould 


bout the beſt know the origin of their own monarchy ; 


yet this antiquity of theirs is greatly con- 
teſted by ſeveral very famous Engliſh authors. 
As religion was concern'd in the diſpute, 
it was carried on with great warmth. The 


presbyterians alledge, that the church of 


otland was governed by presbyters only, 
called culdees, before ever there were any 
biſhops in it ; whence they infer that epiſ- 


\ Copacy is not of divine inſtitution. The 


Englith biſhops deny the fact; aſſerting that 
the Scotch church was ſo far from being go- 
verned by presbyters, that it was not then 
in being, * Scots not coming to the iſland 
till the year of our Lord 503. At this rate, 


doo years muſt be cut off from the Scotch 
account. And is it poſſible that the 

kings they ſay reigned from Fergus I. to 
Coran, in the year of Chriſt. 501, are all 


imaginary? On the- contrary, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, their learned adverſaries would 
charge them with ſo great an error, did they 
not believe they had good grounds for 5 
they ſay. It is not to be expected I thoul 
pive a particular account of a diſpute which 

s filled ſo many volumes. F ſhall only 
briefly ſtate the queſtion. 1 8 

Were the Scotch obliged to prove direct- 
ly their ſettlement in North. Britain, ever 
ince the time of Alexander the great, their 
arguments, perhaps, would not give entire 

tisfaction to unpre judic d judges; but they 
had the art to put the diſpute on another 
footing. When a nation, ſay they, affirms 
any thing about its own hiſtory, it is to be 
admitted, without evident proofs to the con- 
trary. Thus they oblige their adverſaries 
to prove a negative, which, all know, is a 
difficult task. However, they have under- 
taken it ; and their chief argument is, that 
no writer ever mentions the Scots, as in- 
habitants of Britain, till the ſixth cen- 
tury. 

They quote ſeveral paſſages from Latin 
authors, wherein there is not the leaſt no- 
tice taken of the Scots. 'To this the Scotch 
reply, that their nation not being conquer'd 
till the reign of Severus, and being but a 
ſhort time ſubje& to the Romans, it is no 
wohder they gave ſuch an imperfe& ac- 
couht of them. They add alſo, that tho 
Tacitus and other hiſtorians mention the 
Deucaledonians, Meatz, Attacotes, as in- 
habiting the north parts of Britain, it will not 
follow Fon thence, that they were not Pictgi® : 
or Scots, no more than that the Leman 
Trinobantes, Silures, were not Britons, be- 
cauſe they are diſtinguiſhed by theſe parti- 

ar names. The chief againſt the Scots in 
this diſpute are Uſher Loyd, Stillingfleer, 
writers of great note. In their defence, the 
principal authors are Hector Boethius, Bu- 
chanan, Mackenzie, three very famous in 
Scotland. 

The fame Engliſh writers affirm, that the 
Picts are Britons, who to avoid the domi- 
nion of the Romans retir'd into the north ; 
where continuing to paint their bodies, the 
Romans called them Pics, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe that upon their ſubmiſſion 
to them had diſus d that cuſtom. But as 
the Romans did not ſubdue the 17 nations 
of the Britons all at once, why were not 
ſome of theſe, before their conqueſt, called 
Pi&s, as well as thoſe that fled beyond the 
Tyne? 'The Scotch urge, moreover, that 
this argument of the Engliſh has no other 
foundation than the conformity of the name 
Pi&s with the. Latin word Picti; that tho 
it is certain ſeveral Britons took refuge in the 
north, yet, to prove theſe to be the ſame 
with the Pics, it muſt be ſhewn how rhey 
B | became 


* 
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became a diſtinct nation, ſo as to live apart 


by themſelves, as we know the Picts did for 
ſeveral ages, with laws and cuſtoms different 
from thoſe of the Britons and Scots. But 
as this cannot be made appear, it is more 
natural to think that theſe Britiſh refugees, 
retiring amongſt the Pitts, were incorpora- 
ted with them. This opinion, to which I 
own myſelf inclin'd, is farther confirm'd from 
the Scots, who had bur little intercourſe with 
the Romans, calling their neighbours Pe- 
hiti. Now, if this name be the ſame with 
Pics, is it to be ſuppoſed that the Scots 
ſhould give their neighbours a Roman name? 
But if it is different, it follows that the Pics 
were not Britons, nor ſo named from paint- 
ing their bodies. Buchanan, who believes 
the name Picts to be Roman, owns how- 


ever, he is ignorant what name they gave 
themſelves; and affirms they deſcended from 
ſome Gauliſh colonies that ſettled in Thrace, 
who painted their * as well as the Bri- 
tons. Hes adds, t icts had the ſame 
language with the Britons and Scots, ſince 
it does not appear theſe three nations ever 
made uſe of interpreters. But it is very poſ- 
ſible they might ſpeak different tongues, and 

et hiſtorians take no notice of interpreters. 

uchanan, however, concludes from hence, 
that they were of Celtic extraction. Ver- 
ſtegan, an Engliſh hiſtorian, derives the name 
Picts from ay word in their own language, 
ſignifying a warriour. But enough of n na- 
tion that has been entirely extinct for near 
900 years. | 
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Julius Czfar invades Britain twice. Obliges them toa yearly tribute. Remarks 


on Cæſar's account of his two expeditions. 


The ſtate of Britain in the 


reigns of Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula. Claudius invades and conquers 
Britain. The wars between the Britons and Romans; and what happen'd 

before the arrival of the Saxons. Their original. The Angles, and Juttes. 
The ſtate of the Britiſhchurch to the coming of the Saxons. 
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HE Romans h#d conquer'd almoſt 
all Europe, Africa, and the chief 
kingdoms of Aſia, before they made 
any attempts upon Britain. They 

had as yet no leiſure for this undertaking, 
on account of their long wars with the Gauls 
and Julius Cæſar was the firſt that engaged 

in it. Not ſatisfied with the conqueſt of the 

Gauls, being deſirous of ſtill greater glory, 
and of enlarging the bounds of the common- 
wealth, he reſolved to ſubdue the Britons., 

Some ſay, indeed *, his only view in this en- 
terprize was his own private intereſt. The 
pretence, however, of both his invaſions was 


that the Britons had er enemies, the 
common excuſe of the Ro on ſuch oc- 


caſions; and, in his commentaries, he gives 
= following account of his expeditions hi- 

ther. 
-\. Cxfar, having ſpent the beſt part of the 

, n 

yas Bri- ſummer W K. Germans, A to 
tain, ante employ the reſt in this deſign. And tho' he 
Chr. 54- knew the ſeaſon was far advanced, he thought 
it would be worth his while, were it only to 
get ſome knowledge of the iſland, very lit- 
tle known to any but the merchants that 
traded thither ; and who, themſelves, were 


% 
N 


* Suct. in Jul. Caf. c 
ſua manu excgiſſe pondus. 
f Arras, 


unable to inform Cæſar of the extent or po- 
pulouſneſs of Great-Britain, or whether the 
harbours were fit to receive ſhips of burthen. 
Upon this, he ſent Voluſenus to get better 
intelligence, whilſt the troops were marching 
to * place from whence they were to em- 
bark. | | 

The Britons, being inform'd by the mer- 
chants of Czfar's deſign, ſent ambaſſadors 
with offers of their ſubmiſſion, and the deli- 
very of hoſtages for their ſecurity. He re- 
ceived them very civilly, and, having exhort- 
ed them to ſtedfaſtneſs in their reſolution, 
diſmiſo d them with many fair promiſes, with- 
out acquainting them poſitively with his in- 
tentions. Comius, whom he had juſt before 
made king of the Atrebates t, he ſent with 
them, giving him inſtructions to excite the 
Britons to an alliance with the Romans; and- 
inform them of his deſign of coming into 
Britain. This unexpected news was far from 
pleaſing them, and upon it they impriſon'd 
Comius, loading him with irons, vi 

In the interim Voluſenus returned ; and, 
all things being ready, Cæſar put two legions 
on board 80 ſhips, and his horſe were to 
follow in 18 more with all ſpeed. Coming 


47. Britanniam petiſſe (pe margaritarum, quarum amplitudinem conferentem, interdum 
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upon the Coaſt of Britain, he found the 
hills and cliffs cover'd over with Britons, that 


with their darts might eaſily prevent his 


landing; which determiri'd him to look out 
for a place where he might land with more 
However, he lay by till four in the 
afternoon, waiting for ſome ſhips that were 
behind. The fleet being join'd, he ſet fail 
and came to an anchor about two leagues 
farther. Britons, —— this, ſent 
their chariots and horſemen before, which 
were followed by all the foot. The ſhips be- 
ing too large to come near enough the ſhore, 
the Romans were under a neceſſity to lea} 
into the ſea, armed as they were, to attac 


the enemy, who ſtood ready to receive them 


on dry land. Cæſar, obſerving the uſual ar- 
dour of his ſoldiers abate on this occaſion, 
order d ſome gallies to advance as near the 
ſhoar as poſſible, to annoy the enemy in the 
flank, with ſtones and darts from their en- 
vines and ſlings, which put them into ſome 
diforder. But the Romans durſt not ſtill 


venture to throw themſelves into the ſea, and, 


perhaps, would never have rale to 


it, had not an enſign of the tenth legion leap'd 


in firſt with his colours in his hand, crying 
out aloud, . Follow me, fcllow-ſoldiers, un- 
c leſs you would betray the Roman eagle 
« into the enemy's hands: I, for my part, 
« will diſcharge my duty to the common- 


© wealth and my general.” Fir'd at this, 
the ſoldiers, at once, leap'd into the ea, = 
ke 


began the fight. Bur ſtill the _— 
their ground; and the Romans were in dan- 
ger of being repulſed, had not Cæſar with 
ſome arm'd ſloops obliged the enemy to give 
way a little. Upon this the Romans ad- 
vanced with the greateſt ſpeed ; and, getting 
on dry ground, preſs d the Britons ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that, at laſt, they put them to flight. 
They durit not, however, purſue them, 
having no horſe, which, Cæſar tells us, 
prevented him from having a complete vic- 
tory. N 

The Britons, terrify d at the valour of the 
Romans, ſet Comius at liberty, and ſent him 


to Cæſar, charging his ill treatment upon the 


fury of the populace. Ambaſſadors were al- 
ſo diſpatched to ſue for peace, which Cæſar 
granted them, upon the delivery of ſome ho- 
es, and the promiſe of more. 

This being done four days after their land- 
ing, the Britiſh troops were diſmiſs d, 

ſome of their princes came and made their 
ſubmiſſion to Cæſar. In the mean time, the 
ſhips employed in tranſporting the Roman 
horſe, were drove back again by a ſtorm in- 
to the ports of Gaul. Some of the ſhips al- 
ſo that lay in the road were by the ſame 
ſtorm daſh'd in pieces, and others received 
great damage; and the tide of flood, the 
moon being at full, roſe ſo high, that the 


gallies 25 had drawn aſhore were filhFd with 


water. This put the Romans into a terri- 


ble conſternation, they not having brought 
With them materials to refit their veſſels, or 
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any quantity of proviſions, Cæſar having de- 
termin'd to winter in Gaul. 

The Britons that were with, Cæſar eaſi 
perceived this; and alſo, by the ſmall com-. 
Ry of their camp, that the number. of the 

omans was inconſiderable. Having repre- 


ſented theſe things to their conntrymen, up- 


on their return, the Britons enter'd into a 
reſolution to cut the Romans oft from all 
proviſions, and to amuſe them till winter. 
Czſar, gueſſing at their deſign, took all poſ- 
ſible care to lay in proviſions ; and, having 
ſent to Gaul for neceſſaries to refit his ſhips, 
he made uſe of the timber and iron of the 
ſthatter'd ones to repair the reſt, The ſol- 
diers, knowing they wrought for ther lives, 
ſoon put the fleet in a condition to fail, 
there having been only 12 ſhips loſt. 

In the mean time, the ſeventh legion be- 
ing ſent out to forage, news was brought 
that a cloud of duſt was ſeen to riſe from 
that quarter. Cæſar directly marches away 
with the two companies that guarded the 
camp, ordering the reſt to follow with all 
expedition. As the harveſt was in every 
where elſe, the Britons knew the Romans 
would come to forage there, and ſo lay read 


to fall upon them, as they ſhould be ſcatter'd 


in the field. Some they kill'd, and the reſt they 
ſurrounded with their chariots, when Czfar 
came, in the critical moment, to ſave them 
from being all{lain or taken. Having brought 
them off, he retir'd to the camp, not think- 
ing it proper to come to a battle. 

The Britons, upon this ſucceſs, augment- 
ed their horſe and foot, reſolving to attack 
the Romans in their camp; but Czfar gave 
them ſo warm a reception, that they were 
ſoon. put to flight, the Romans purſuing 
them as long as they were able. This de- 
feat fo diſpirited the Britons, that they ſent 
that very day ambaſladors to treat of peace, 


which Cæſar agreed to, upon their ſending 


after him into Gaul double the number of 
hoſtages he demanded before. Tho his paſ- 
ſage thither was ſhort, yer the fear of expo- 
ſing his fleet to another ſtorm, it being ſo 
late in the year, made him hurry away; and, 
the Britons not being ſo good as their word, 
he reſolved to make them another more for- 
midable viſit the following ſpring. | 


Czſar, having left orders to repair the old Cæſur's ſe- 


and build ſome more new ſhips, went and 


cond inva- 


{pent part of the winter in Italy. At his re- hon, 


turn he found in the port of Iccius ſix- core 
veſſels and 18 gallies, on board of which he 
put 5 legions and 2000 horſe, and landed ax 


Near Ca- 
lais. 


the place he had mark d before, without any 


reſiſtance. The Britons, terrified by ſo vaſt 
a fleet, retir d ſarther up in the country, be- 
hind ſome hills. Cæſar, having fortified the 
camp, ſet out in the night in queſt of the 
enemy; and, when he had marched about 
12 miles, he ſaw them poſted on the other 
ſide of a river, to diſpute his paſſage. The 
Roman cavalry, in ſpite of their re{olution at 
firſt, obliged them to abandon their poſt; 

; 1 1H and 
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and they retit d into a wood, the avenues 


- whereof were block d with large trees laid a- 


croſs one another. The ſeventh legion at- 
tack d them, notwithſtanding, and put them 
to flight; but, night approaching, Cæſar gave 
orders not to purſue them. The next day, 
as he was in purſuit of the Britons, he was 
inform'd that his fleet was almoſt entirely de- 
ftroy'd by a ſtorm; upon which he returns 
to the camp, and found 40 of his ſhips ſhat- 
ter'd, and the reſt very much damag'd. He 
directly employs all the carpenters in his fleet 


and army, and ſent for others from Gaul; 
and, to prevent ſuch an accident hereafter, he 
made his ſoldiers, with infinite toil, draw up 


the ſhips within the camp. Having writ to 
Labienus, his lieutenant in Gaul; to build 
new ones, he proceeded in ſearch of the Bri- 
tons, leaving a ſufficient guard for the camp. 
: Before he marched far; he found that the 
enemy's forces were greatly augmented under 
Caſſibelan king of the Trind antes, whoſe 
kingdom lay beyond the Thames about 20 
miles from the ſea. This prince had hither- 
to continual wars with his neighbours; but a 
peace was made with them all on this occa- 
ſion, and the command of the confederate ar- 
my conferr'd upon him. The Romans were 
ſurpriz'd on their march by the Britiſh horſe 
and chariots ; but they were repulſed with 
great loſs. In the mean time, ſome troops 
that lay in che woods furiouſly attack'd thoſe 
that guarded the camp, and put them in ve- 
great diſorder. "Two companies that Cæ- 
ſar ſent to their aſſiſtance, were, at the firſt 
onſer, put to the rout, and the tribune Quin- 
tus Laberius Durus was ſlain. Cæſar evident- 


ly perceived that the Romans, with their hea- 


vy armour, were unequal to an enemy that 
was nimble and light-armed, and always 
fought in ſmall parties, with a body of re- 
ſerve in their rear. The Roman horſe was no 
leſs embarraſs'd than the foot ; for as the Bri- 
tons often pretended to run away, the horſe- 
men that purſued them were immediately.cut 
off, ſo that it was as dangerous to purſue as 
to fetreat: Cæſar's confus'd account of this 
action clearly ſhews the Romans were worſted. 
Beſides, if there be any weight in his reaſons 


for their ſucceeding no better in this encoun- 


ter, why had he not the ſame difficulties in 
others, wherein he affirms the Britons were 


totally routed ? 


On the morrow, Cxſar having ſent out all 


the cavalry to forage, with three legions to 


guard them, the Britons fell upon them with 


great fury, who were defended by the legions, 
till Cæſar advanced with the reſt of the army; 
upon which, in a great battle, the Britons 
were entirely defeated. | 

After this, Cæſar marched towards the 
Thames, in order to enter the kingdom of 
Caſſibelan. Coming to the place where he 
was to ford, he ſaw the enemy on the other 


ſide drawn by in great numbers. However, 


tho the bank and river were ſtuck full of 
Jharp ſtakes, he order'd the horſe to ride in, 
and the foot to follow, who waded up to their 


A. ic ad . 


chins. Updn this reſolute attack, the Bria 
tons were obliged to tetire. Caſſibelan, hav- 
ing disbanded his army, reſerved only 4000, 
men, who carried off all the corn and cattle 


in. their way, to diſtreſs the Romans, who: 


durſt not make any excurſions for proviſions, 

for fear x fallies from the woods and by- places. 

The Trinobantes, finding, Cæſar on their 
borders, ſent depuries to treat of peace; in- . 
treating him alſo to protect Mandubratius 
their king, who had fled into Gaul, Caſſibe- 

lan having kill'd his father Imanuentius, and 
depriv'd him of his dominions. This Cæſar 
agreed to, provided they would victual his 
army, and deliver 40 hoſtages. Cæſar, at laſt, 
other ſtates 8 example, was in 

a condition of attacking the capital city of 
Caſſibelan. A city, among the Britons, was 
no more than a wood fenc d with a ditch. The 
Romans ſtorm'd this intrenchment, tho? very 
ſtrong, at two places at once, with ſo much 
briskneſs, that the enemy fled-out at one of 
their avenues, having many ſlain and taken, 
and leaving abundance of cattle behind them. 

In the mean time, four Kentiſh princes | 
Cingetorix, Carnilius, Taxi us, and Se- | 
gonax, at the inſtigation of lan, at- 
tack'd the Roman camp that guarded their 

ps; but, after a long and reſolute fight, 
were repulſed, and Cingetorix taken priſoner. 

U pon this, Caſſibelanus, by the mediation. 
of Comius, treated with Cæſar, who conſented: 
to a peace on the following conditions; that 
the Britons ſhould pay a yearly tribute to the 
Romans; and that Caſſibelan ſhould deliver 
a certain number of hoſtages, and leave Man- 
dubratius in the quiet poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions. Theſe things being ſettled, Cæſar em- 
barqued his troops, and arrived ſafely in 
8 * 

Tho in this account of his two expeditions Remarks 
into Britain, Cæſar does not commend him- upon Cæ- 
ſelf in ſo many words; yet the very hiſtory of fare t 
his actions gives him the moſt exalted praiſes. _ ; 
To make a deſcent with two legions only, in 
the view of a formidable army; nay, to ford 
the Thames at a place drove full of ſharp __ 
ſtakes, the oppoſite bank being defended b 
numerous troops, and the waters being ſo 
deep as to take the ſoldiers up to the neck, 
aue actions that evidently ſpeak their own 


- 


praiſe. - Czlar has been accus'd of turning 


'every thing to hisown advantage, in his com- 


mentaries; but; in the preſent caſe, it is plain 
there is ſomething paſs d over in ſilence not at 
all to his honour. Not to infiſt, that the part 
of the Thames, thought to be the place his 
men are ſaid to wade over, is fix foot deep, 
what has been advanced will appear more e- 
vident, if we conſider Cafar's deſign and ſuc- 
ceſs in his attempt upon Britain. Dion Caf: 
ſius aſſures us, his intent was to reduce the 
whole iſland to a Roman province. He al- 
ways gets the better of the Britons; he paſſes 
the es, in ſpite of all difficulties ; Caſ- 
ſibelan, at length, disbands his troops; Ex- 
ſar ſubdues his capital; and the Britons ſub- 


mit. After all this, bs only impoſes & light 


tribute 


1 


tribute on Caſſibelan ; and neither fortifies 
any place, nor leaves any troops behind him, 
- contented with reſtoring Mandubratius, as if 
that had been all he aim'd at in his under- 
raking. Ts it -not, then, very ſuſpicious that 
he was oblig'd to comply with theſe terms? 
Lucan, tho' no friend of his, would not, ſure- 
ly, without any grounds, ſo flatly accuſe him 
of turning his back to the Britons . Dion 
declares, that in an action the Britons entire- 
by routed the Roman foot, but were put in 
iſorder by the horſe. Horace and Tibullus f 
give ſeveral hints, that the Romans were not 
maſters of Britain in their time. From all 
which it is evident, that Cæſar's reputation, 
in this affair, is not ſo great as he repreſents 
in his own hiſtory. However, 'it is certain 
the commonwealth received very little ad- 
vantage from theſe expeditions; for which 
_ reaſon, doubtleſs, Tacitus faid, “ Czfar had 
* rather ſhewn the Romans the way to Bri- 

* tain, than put them in poſſeſſion of it. 
The ſtate After Cæſar's Death, the Britons did not 
of the Bri- pay their tribute, nor was it demanded for 
tons in the 20 years; but A s, after he was peace- 
reign of ably ſettled in the empire, was reſolv'd to force 
us. the Britons to a compliance. With this view, 
he went twice as far as Gaul+, but was once 
prevented by a revolt in Pannonia; and the 
ſecond time the Britiſh ambaſſadors met him 
and ſued for peace. At laſt, the Britons not 
keeping their word, he determin'd to make 
a complete conqueſt of them ; but the Bri- 
tons found means to divert him from his de- 
ſign. Tenuantius, Caſſibelan's ſucceſſor, ſent 
him rich preſents, which were laid up in the 
Capitol. Cunobelin, who ſucceeded him, or- 
der d money to be coin'd, ſome pieces of 
which may be ſeen in the cabinets of the eu- 
rious, with the five firſt letters of his name. 
Cu n. o. b. or Ca. m. the three firſt of Camelo- 
dunum, his capital city on one ſide; on the 
other, a man ſitting and coining money, with 
theſe letters T. A. S. c. i. o. from which antiqua- 
ries conclude that this money was intended 

for the payment of tribute. 


Tiberius. Tiberius left the Britons to enjoy their li- 


berty, being ſatisfied with their ſending back 
ſome ſoldiers of Germanicus, that were ſhip- 
wreck d on their coaſt. — 
Caligula pretended to invade Britain; but, 
hearing that the Britons ſtood ready to re- 
ceive him, he deſiſted. However, he went 


Caligula. 


on board a galley, and order'd them to row 
with all ſpeed towards the Britiſh coaſt. He 


ſuddenly came back as faſt as he went off. 
Being come on ſhore, he harangued his troops, 
as if going upon ſome great expedition. This 
done, a charge was ſounded as if the enemy 
were in view; upon which the whole army, 
by his orders, foe « about gathering cockle- 
FTertita quæſitis oſtendit terga Britannis. | 


Intactus aut Britannus aut ndcret 
Sacra catenatus via. Hor. . 
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ſhells in their helmets. He generouſly re- 
warded his ſoldiers for their alacrity, and ſent 
an account of his ſucceſs to Rome, expecti 

the ſenate would decree him a triumph ; which 
they not doing, he reſolved to put them all 
to death; but this deſign was prevented by a 
a againſt him, wherein he loſt his 


The Britons enjoy'd their liberty for above 
90 years after ſulius Czſar's ſecond invaſion, 
to the reign of Claudius. 1 

Cunobelin's two ſons, Togodumnus and The occa- 
Caractacus, both ſucceeded him; but he- ſion of 
ther they reign'd jointly, or ſeparately, is un- Claudius's 
certain. In their reign, Bericus, for attempt- ws, 
ing to raiſe a ſedition, being obliged to leave ,.*, 
the kingdom, went to the emperor's court at 
Rome, to whom he ſhewed how eaſy it was 
to conquer Britain. Claudius, upon this, ſent 
to the Romans, to demand the tribute due to 
the empire, which they flatly refus d to pay; 
and, having a ſpecious pretence for the war, 
he ſent Plautius before him, who landed with- Plautius _ 
out any reſiſtance; for the Britons having ſent before 
heard of a mutiny in the Roman army, juſt him. 
as they were embarquing, and not thinking 
it could have been ſo ſoon over, they did not 

t themſelves in a condition to oppoſe him. 

lautius was deſirous of giving them battle at 

once ; but the Britons did all they could to 
avoid it, expecting he would, like Cæſar, win- 
ter in Gaul. However, at laſt, he found means 
to attack Togodumnus ſeparately; and, hav- 
ing aueh Saen him, went in ſearch of 
Caractacus, over whom allo he obtain'd a 
ſignal victory. The Britons kept off, and en- 
camped careleſly on the other fide of a river, 
which they believed the Romans could not 
paſs without a bridge; and they were ſo ſur- 
priz d at ſeeing ſome Germans, who were ex- 
cellent ſwimmers, croſs over, that they de- 
camp'd and retir'd at a greater diſtance. Up- 
on this Plautius paſs d over a conſiderable bo- 
dy of troops, commanded by Veſpaſian and 
Sabinus his brother, who gave the enemy bat- 
tle and put them to 175 But rallying the 
next day, they attack d ſo furiouſly a detatch- 
ment under the command of Sidius Geta, that 
they put them into ſome diſorder, and had 
like to have ſlain or taken Geta himſelf ; but, 
happily eſcaping, he gave the Britons, almoſt 
ſure of victory, ſo brisk a charge that they 
quit the field. Upon this, the Britons retir'd 
towards the mouth of the Thames. Bein 
acquainted with alMhe fords, they eaſily vale 
ſed the river, whilſt the Romans fell among 
the moraſſes. At laſt, the Germans finding 
a ford, and the reſt of the army having paſs'd 
over a bridge a little higher up f, the Bri- 
tons were hemm'd in on all ſides, and great 


numbers of them ſain. 


Te manet invictus Romano Marte Britannus, 8 


+ Serves iturum Cxſarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos. Ho R. I. 1. od. 35. f 
lt is improbable there ſhould be a ford ſo m 


Caſſnu ſcems to confound ſome river running into che Thames Wich the Thames wuſelf, 


33 


the Thames mourh, or a bridge a little higher up, Dion 
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Tommes over 


into Bri- 
tain. 


Finiſhes 
his con- 
queſts in 


15 days. 


wh 


. 


war, who ſet ont immediately. Claudius, as 


ſoon as he was arrived, commanded his army 


in perſon, and, forcing the Britons to a bat- 


tle, entirely routed them. Aſter this, he ad- 
vanced towards Camelodunum“, meeting 
with little oppoſition; and, enlarging his con- 


88 ſubdued ſome neighbouring” nations. 


Jpon this occaſion, he was ſeveral times ſa- 


lated imperator by the army, tho the Ro 
mans never allow d a general this honour more 
than once in the ſame war. 

Ik Claudius by this expedition, which was 
compleated in 15 days, acquir'd great glory, 
his clemency to the Britoris, whom he left in 
poſſeſſion of their goods, was no leſs honour- 
able and advantageous. Touch'd with his 


generoſity, they erected a temple to him, and 


paid him divine honours. He left Plautius 
governor of Britain, returning to Rome, after 
6 months abſence, where the ſenate decreed 


him the honour of a triumph, and the ſirname 


forts along between theſe rivers. Before 


of Britannicns. Tho' Suetonius affirms, that 
he ſubdued ſome part of Britain, without a 
ſtroke ; yet Dion as's account is the moſt 
1 
Plautius, ſeconded by Veſpaſian and Titus, 
e. the conqueſts Claudius had begun. 

eſpaſian beat the Britons in 30 conflicts; in 
one of which Titus his ſon, then but à tri- 
bane, fav'd his father's life. He conquer 'd 
two of the moſt powerful nations, and the iſle 
of Wight. But Plantius, commanding in chief, 
reap'd the glory of it; and, at laſt, being re- 
calPd, the ſenate decreed him the honour of 
an inferior triumph. * 


Oſtotius Scapula ſucceeds him, who, upon 


his arrival, found the Britons making conti- 
nual inroads into the Roman conqueſts. Get- 
ting his army together, he marched ſo unex- 
zeftedly againſt them in the midſt of winter, 
hat he defeated the firft thar oppos'd him 
and diſpets'd the reſt. However, to prevent 
future alarms, he propos'd to coop them up 
between the Avon and Severn, by wm 
ſet about this work, he planted a Roman co- 
lony at Camelodunum. About this time alfo 
London became a colony; and the land be- 
tween the Thames and the ſea was made a 
province, by the name of Britannia prima. 
The Icenians f, tho? allies to the Romans, 
firſt oppos'd Oftorius's deſign ; and, others 


joining with them, encamped on very advan- 


tageous ground, but the Romans forced their 
intrenchments, and made great ſlaughter a- 
mong them. After this Oltorius went agai 

the Cangians æ, who were ſoon diſpers d. The 
Roman army was near the Iriſh ſea, when 
news was brought him that the Briganres ** 
had revolted. Putting off, therefore, his firſt 


deſign, he immediately marches againſt them, 


A Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſh: f 
11 Mongomeryſhire, Merioncthſhire, Carnarvonſhire, Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, | 


* 
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Claudius ¶ Plautius now ſends to the emperor, ro come 
and have the honour of putting an end to the 


the authors of ir. But neither fair not f6ut 
means could reduce the Siſnres , rhe braveſt 
and moſt 
racus, their king, was eſteem'd the 
general Britain had ever produced; and all 
the nations in alliance with the Silares had 
conferr d upon him the command of the con- 
federare army. He retir'd among the Ordo- 
vices tf, where he rn: all his forces toge- 
ther, poſting himſelf advanrageonfly on a ſteep 
hill, at the bottom of wich was a ſmall river, 
and ſutrounding his camp with a rampart of 


flints and ſtones, in order to reccive the ene- 


my. Caractacus, to invigorate his foldiers, 
told them on the day of battle, that it wotil 


give them liberty or enflaye them for ever, 


reminding them of their anceſtors, who had 

iouſſy driven Czfar ont of Britain. The 
oldiers loudly proclaim'd, that they wonld de- 
fend their liberty, with the laſt drop of their 
blood. Such undannred courage appear'd in 


" 


erful of all the Britons. Carac- Caractacus 


f general of 
eit > Bri- 


their looks as, at firſt, ſtartled the Roman ge- 


neral; but, his army being extremely defi- 


rous of enga | 
The Romans eaſily paſs d the river, but ma- 
ny of them were flain and wounded by the 


ging, he gave the fignal of battle.” 


enemy's darts, before they came up to their 


camp. In ſpite of all reſiſtance, they ap- 


proach'd the rampart, which, being but looſe = 


tones, they ſoon tumbled down. The Bri- 
tons were not able to withſtand the veteran 
troops, when they fought ſword in hand, but 
were ſpeedily put to flight. The wife, daugh 
ters, and brothers of Cara&acns were taken 
priſoners ; and he himſelf, a few 


ugh- Isdefeated. 


after, And deli- 


was deliver'd to Oftorins by Cartiſmandua, ver'd up / 
queen of the Brigames, ro whom he fled for coOſorkis 


protection. He had commanded the confede- 
rate 9 years; and all the world was ſur- 
priz'd at his reſiſting ſo long the Roman power. 
Claudins order'd the captives to be 2 to 
Rome; and on a certain day, before all the 

ople, they were preſented 

te on his throne. Firft came Caractacusꝰs 
vaſſals and retinue, then his wife, daughters, 


and brothers, and laſtly himſelf, walking with 


a compos d countenance, not appearing too 


| to him, as he 


much dejected. Approaching the empetor, 


he made the following 
not ſpoke for him. If my moderation had 
been equal to oy ON or fortune, Rome 
« had beheld me this day her ally, and not 
© captive, and perhaps the would not have 
« difdain'd to rank, in the number of her 
« friends, a prince of royal deſcent, and who 
« commanded many nations. My preſent 
© condition is as diſhonourable to me, as it 
« is glorious to you. I had arms, horſes, 
« riches, and grandeur. Is it a wonder I 
“e ſhould loſt them with reluctance? Muſt 
« every one tam ſubmit, becauſe you have 
« a mind to rule over all: Had J ſooner been 
„ betray'd to you, neither 71 glory nor 


ire, Glamorganſhire. 


00 . 
4 I 
0 and 
510 


ſpeech, if Tacitus has 


His ſpeech 


to Clau- 
dius. 


and appeaſes this inſurrection by puniſhing my miſery had been render d fo famous, 
NMNualden in Eſſex. + The inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam itheſhite, and Huncingronſhite, = 
+ + In the weſtern parts of Wales. ** Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dbrbaw, Weſtnioteland, Cumberland; = 


« 80 


The Bri- 


tons gain 
ſome ad- 
vantages 
over the 
Romans. 


the horſe that 


The Silu- 


res are in- tractable than all 


tractable. 


n 
dies. 


Aulus Di- | 


dius ſuc- 
cceds him. 


* 


The war 
breaks out 
a-trcſh. 


Veranius 


ſuccecds 


Didius, and 


dies. 


Suctonins 


Paulinus 


conquers 
the ilic of 
Mona. 
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© and my-puniſhment would have been bu- 
© ried in eternal oblivion. But now, if you 
& preſerve my life, I ſhall be a laſting monu- 
ment of your clemency to ſucceeding ages.” 


The emperor, upon this moving diſcourſe, 
pardon'd them all. The ſenate, meeting on 


the occaſion of Oftorius's victory over Carac- 
tacus, equall d it to thoſe of Scipio over Sy- 
phax, and Paulus Emilius over Perſes, and 
they decreed him the ſame honours. In the 
mean time, the glory of Oſtorius began to 
loſe ground, whether he did not carry on the 
war with his former vigour, or that the Bri- 
tons did their utmoſt to repair their diſgrace. 


They would have cut to pieces the troops left 


behind to build forts, had they not received 
timely aſſiſtance from the places adjacent. 
They kil'd the Roman commander, eight 
captains, and a 
At another time, they defeated a body 
of troops that went out to forage,” and put 
rded them in diſorder ; ſo 
that Oftorius was obliged to come up with 
his legions, which forced the Britons to retreat, 
tho' with little loſs. There were, after this, 
ſeveral irmiſhes, the ſucceſs whereof was va- 
rious. 
The Silures were more obſtinate and in- 
the other nations, reſenting 
Claudius's ſaying, Britain would not be quiet, 
till, like the Sicambri, they were tranſported 
into ſome foreign land. Iwo cohorts, which 
they had ſurpriz d, that had advanced too 
near the enemy's quarters, they diſpers d a- 
mong the other nations, to ſpirit them to a 


revolt. Oſtorius, quite ſpent with vexation, 


died about this time, at whoſe death the Bri- 
tons rejoic'd the more, as they attributed it to 
his grief at not being able to interrupt the 
courſe of their victories. 

Aulus Didius was immediately ſent over, 
who found the Roman affairs in a worſe con- 
dition than ever, a legion commanded b 
Manlius Valens having been defeated wi 
great loſs. He ſoon put a ſtop to the Silures, 
who were making inroads into the frontiers of 
the Roman province. 

Venutius king of the Brigantes, who ſuc- 
ceeded Caractacus, as commander of the ar- 
my, was perſuaded by Cartiſmandua his queen, 
who betray'd Caractacus, to enter into an al- 
liancce with the Romans. But he and his queen 
quarrelling, and the Romans openly eſpouſing 
her cauſc, he was incenſed by their partiality 
to excite his countrymen to a revolt ; upon 
which the war broke out with more Mg. 5 
ever, which Didius, being very old, manag'd 
by his lieutenants. 

Verannius, his ſucceſſor in the reign of Ne- 
ro, died bœſore he had accomplith'd any thing 
remarkable, /tho he boaſted in his will, that 
in two ycars, had he lived, he ſhould have 
ſubducd the whole iſland. 

Suctonins Paulinus ſucceeds him, from 
whom, being an experienced general, great 
matters were expected. He, firſt, undertook 
the conqueſt of Mona or Angleſey; to which 
end he paſs'd the foot over in flat-bottom'd 


t number of ſoldiers. 
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boats, the horſe either fording or ſwimmins. 


The iſlanders were drawn up on the other 


ſide, the women running about, dreſs'd like 
furies, their hair hanging looſe, fire-brands in 
their hands, and ſurrounded with druids, who 
with the greateſt ſolemnity,pour'd out dreadful 
curſes and imprecations. This frightful ſight 


ſo confounded the Romans, that they ſtood, 


without motion, expos'd to the enemy's darts. 
But, at laſt, ſhame and the exhortations of 
their general bringing them to their ſenſes, - 


they attack d the enemy ſword in hand, and 


conquer d the iſland. Suctonius, in the firſt 
lace, order'd all the conſecrated groves to 
cut down, where they ſacrificed their cap- 
tives, and conſulted their gods by inſpecting 
the entrails of men. 


However, Suetonius was obliged to leave A general 


Mona abruptly, to ſettle matters of greater revok. 


importance. Praſutagus, king of the Icenians, 
to ſecure the protection of Nero to his fami- 
and kingdom, had made him and his 


] 
Javghters co-heirs to his vaſt treaſures ; but The cauſe 
no ſooner was he laid in his grave than the ot it. 


emperor's officers ſeiz d on all his effects. Boa- 


dicea his widow, a woman of fpirit, oppoſing 
theſe unjuſt proceedings, the officers caus d 


her to be publickly whipp'd, and her daugh- 
ters to be raviſh'd. | x 

This barbarity inſpir'd the whole iſland 
with the ſpirit of revolt. The Icenians were 
ſeconded by the Trinobantes, and Venutius 


join'd with them; nay, all the nations that 


had ſubmitted to the Romans, the city of 
London excepted. The Roman hiſtorians 
a 
The Britons were deprived of their eſtates by 
the veterans, without any form of law. Catus 
Decianus, Nero's procurator, having no re- 

ard to their petitions, or the ordinance of 

laudius, confiſcated their eſtates to the em- 
peror's uſe. Thus, were the minds of the 
people, at once, inclin'd to ſhake off a foreign 
yoke. Venutius did all he could to foment 
this rebellion ; and even his queen's adhe- 
rents, dropping their domeſtick jars, renoun- 
ed the friendſhip of the Romans. 


Boadicea, full of reſentment, headed the A general 


gree that the cauſe of this revolt was juſt 


revolters, in a lively manner exhorting them maſſacre of 


to take the advantage of Snetonius's being at 
a diſtance, to recover their liberty, by putting 
their oppreſſors to the ſword. Te ritons, 
upon this, unawares and furiouſly, fell upon 
the Romans in their colonies, which they had 
rather embelliſh'd than fortified, and maſſa- 


the Ro- 
mans. 


cred all, without diſtinction. Unparalle'd 


cruelties were at this time acted; wives were 
hung up with their infants at their breaſts, 
to make them, in ſome ſort, ſuffer a double 
death; and virgins had their breaſts cut off 
and cramm'd in their mouths, that they might 
ſeem, in the agonies of death, to eat their 
own fleſh. The veterans at Camelodunum, 
tho” inclos'd in a temple as in an aſylum, were 
ſacreligiouſſy burnt rather than /ſtarvd. to 
death. In fine, not a Roman was ſufler u. to 


live; and $0,000 are ſaid to have periſh'd in 


- 


this maſlacre. 


* Tacitus ſays 50,000, To 


wy | | Ler 
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ticks of the 


Romans, 


Suetonius 
in great 
ſtraits. 


degrees, mixing and intermarrying with the 
inhabitants, ſecur'd their conqueſts. Accord- 
ingly, above 80,000 Romans were now ſet- 


tled in Britain, tho' it had been ſubdued but 


18 years before by Claudius, beſides the ar- 


my of Suetonius and the garriſons that had 


eſcap'd the fury of the Britons. 

' Boadicea, from whoſe noble ſtature and 
courage, they had entertain'd great hopes, 
was now at the head of 100,000 Britons. As 


Suetonius had only 10,000 men, ſhe ardent- 
ly defir'd to come to a battle. The Roman 


general, the ninth legion under Petilius Ce- 


realis being juſt then entirely routed, and 


Pœnius Poſthumius, who had a large detatch- 
ment of the ſecond, refuſing to join him, he 
was, in this extremity, obliged either to go 
and meet the enemy, or expect them in ſome 
town. He, firſt, reſolved to ſhut himſelf up 
in London; but foreſeeing that, in attempt- 
ing to ſave that colony, he ſhould endanger 
the loſs of the whole province, he marched 
out, notwithſtanding the cries and intreaties 
of the inhabitants to the contrary. He ſaw 


euxidently, at this juncture he muſt either con- 
quer or die; and, therefore, he thought it beſt 


to go and attack them. Here he had need 
— all his experience and conduct, the num- 

of the enemy being ſo great. He choſe 
a narrow ſpot of ground for the field of bat- 


tile, with a foreſt behind him to ſecure him 


* 
* _— / © 
# / 
Gd - 


2. 


- 
nM 


oy to in the chariot, 
e army. Jas follows: That the Britons had been for- 


from ambuſcades in the rear, and a large 


plain before him where the Britons were en- 
camp'd. The legions were cloſely drawn up 
A the center, the light-arm'd ſurrounded them, 
and the horſe made the two wings. The e- 
nemy ſwarm'd about the plain in batallions 
and. ſquadrons, . ſecure of victory, and had 


nrought their wives and children to be wit- 


aeſles' of their actions, and ſharers in the 


werken, J, Boadicea, having her daughters by her ſide 


e to the ſeveral nations, 


“ merly victorious under their queens ; that 
* /ſhe came not there, as one of royal deſcent, 


te to fight for empire or riches, but as one of 
de the common people, to revenge the loſs of 
'& liberty, the wrongs done to her own per- 


„ ſon, and the violation of her daughters 
F chaſtity ; that the Romans luſt was grown 
to that pitch, that neither old nor y 


« eſcap'd itꝰ pollutions; but that the gods 


ac had already began to puniſh them, for one 


„ legion, that durſt hazard a battle, was cut 


Oin pieces, and the reſt skulk' d in their 


The BRITON S and ROMANS: J 
The pai N. Let us here refle& upon the policy of the 
Romans, who, having conquer'd a country, 
directly ſent thither large colonies, that by 


« rages of the Romans. This was het reo. 
4 lution ; but for the men, if they pleas'd, © 
© they might live and be ſlaves.” - x 

Suetonius alſo, tho' he was aſſured of the 
valour of his troops, yet he exhorted them to 
deſpiſe the clamours of the barbarians. He 
told them that among the Britons, © There 
were more women than ſoldiers, and that 
* moſt of them would make the beſt of their 
© Way, as ſoon as they felt the force of their 
e victorious arms; that, in the greateſt ar- 
« mies, the deciſion of the battle depended 
on a few, and their glory would rife the 
higher, as it was leſs divided; that they 
4 ſhould only keep their ranks cloſe, and 
e fight, ſword in hand, after they had thrown 
their darts; and, laſtly, that they ſhould 
« not loſe time about the ſpoil, which would 
be the certain reward of victory.” Upon 
this ſpeech, which was follow'd with loud ac- 
clamations, the courage of the ſoldiers ap- 
pear d ſo great, that the general, not fearing 
ſucceſs, gave the ſignal of battle. The Ro- 
mans darted their javelins, without quitting 
their poſt ; and, when the enemy's darts were 
ſpent, advanced {word in hand, ſeconded by 
the auxiliary troops, who behav'd with equal 
bravery. Whilſt they foughr at a diſtanee 
with their darts, the Britons expected that 
the Romans would have fled before them; 
bur, when they ſaw the legions advancing with 
ſhort and thick ſteps, in a reſolute manner, 
they fell into diſorder, which was ſo muß 
the greater, as there were no leaders to 
checque it“. The Romans put the whole 
army in the utmoſt contuſion, who thought 
of nothing but ſaving themſelves by flight. 

At the ſame time, the Roman cavalry break 
ing through the Britiſh horſe, a terrible rout 
enſued. - The Romans ſpar d neither age nor 
ſex, but ſacrificed to their fury the women, 
children, and the very horſes, This victory 
equall'd their moſt famous ones, if, as Taci- 
tus aſſures us, 80,000 Britons were (lain, witn 
the loſs only of 400 Romans, and as many 
wounded. Boadicea eſcap'd their hands, but 
was touch d with ſuch a ſenſe of her ſhame 
and loſs, that ſhe poiſon'd herſelf. Pœnius 
Poſthumius, either to avoid the puniſhment 
due to his crime for refuſing to obey his ge- 
neral, or out of grief for loſing his ſhare of 
the glory of this victory, ſtabb'd himſelf. 

The Britons, after this, in the utmoſt con- The ,.:c.. 
ſternation, fled, without the leaſt oppoſition, rable ſtate 
whoſe miſery was increas'd by famine, which: of the Pri- 
themſelves had brought on, by neglecting to dons. 
till the ground. They had hopes, indeed, 
from the ſmall number of the enemy, that 


they would keep together, and that fo they 
e camp, or fled for their lives; ſo that the ſhould have an opportunity of forming ano- 
« yery ſhouts of ſuch a great and victorious ther army; but they were diſappointed,  _ 
© © army would pu them to flight; that if the the Romans being furniſt'd with powerful * 
— « Britons would only conſider the number of ſupplies from Germany. Doubtleſs, Sueto- 55 — 
« their forces, and the motives of the war, nius's army would have now made a complete 
* they would reſolve to vanquiſh or die; that conqueſt of Britain, had not the Romany 
e it was far better bravely to fall a facrifice fallen out among themſelves «© 
« for their liberty, than endure again the out. (3,58. 4 4 bob, 
ky 8 e ® Where was Venutius ? 33 


14 
Suctonius 


recall d. 


Julius Clafficianus, who ſucceeded Decia- 
nus, as procurator, thwarted Suetonius in all 


his deſigns; probably, becauſe the general 


would not permit him to continue the op- 
preſſions that had caus'd the revolt. Such 
was Claſſicianus's prejudice againſt him, that 
he openly declar'd, and even writ to the em- 
peror's miniſters at Rome, that the war would 


never be ended, under the management of 


Suetonins. He never ceas'd till an order was 
Reſigns to ſent him, to reſign to Petronius Turpilianus, 
Turpilia- who did nothing worth notice, hiding his love 
8 of ſloth under the ſpecious name of the love 
of peace. 
Succeeded 
by Trebel- dolent as himſelf, famous for nothing but his 
lus, quarrel with Czlius who commanded the 2oth 
legion, which roſe ſo high, that, a great part 
of the army deſerting him, he fled to Vitel- 
lius general of the Roman army in Germany. 
Nero dying, the Britons had ſome quiet 
in the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, the 
army being commanded only by tribunes, a- 
mong whom Cælius bore the chief ſway. Vi- 
tellius, being emperor, ſent Vectius Bolanus 
into Britain, who being ignorant of the art 
of war, nothing was done againſt the Britons. 
Veſpaſian, ſucceeding Vitellius, appointed 


Perilius Petilius Cerealis in his room. He 
Cerealius. the Bri 


Vectius 
Bolanus. 


tes in ſeveral battles; and julius 
Frontinus. Frontinus, who ſucceeded him, acquired no 
leſs glory in ſubduing the Silures. 


Agricola, owards the end of Veſpaſian's reign, Ju- 


rebellius Maximus ſucceeded him, as in- 


efeated 


lius Agricola was made governor of Britain, 


a N account of whoſe wars is given 
us by his ſon- in- law Tacitus. 

The Ordovices, before the arrival of Agri- 
cola, having cut in pieces a body of the Ro- 
man horſe that was quarter'd in their fron- 
tiers, the firſt thing he did was to march di- 
rectly againſt them; and, tho they were re- 
tir'd among the mouitains, lic made chem 

Firſt cam. pay dear 2 their late ſucceſs. He, then, 
paign of turn'd his arms againſt Mona, which the Ro- 
Agricola. mans abandon'd, tho' he had no flat-bottom'd 
boats to carry over his men. Some of the 
horſe, that ſwam over with their arms in their 
hands, ſo aſtoniſh'd the iſlanders, that they 
ſubmitted without ſtriking a blow. 
He gains Agricola found that the Britons were never 
| the loveof to be tam'd by arms alone, and that lenity 
che Britons. was as neceſſary as force; and, therefore, dur- 
ing the winter, he attempted to reform ſeve- 
ral abuſes, occaſion'd by the avarice or care- 
leſneſs of former governors. He ſtopp'd all 
manner of extortions, caus'd juſtice to be im- 
partially adminiſter d, and the like; and ſo 
gain'd on their affections, as not to fear their 
revolting in his time. Veſpaſian dying, Titus 
his ſon, knowing the merit of Agricola, con- 
tinued him in the government. 

In the ſpring he took the field again, march- 
ing towards the north, where he made ſome 
new conqueſts. He found the Romans had 
ſuffer d, becauſe they durſt not take up their 
winter- quarters in the countries they had con- 
quer d; to prevent which, Agricola, who 


Second 
campaign. 


Agricola is {aid to be the firſt that ſail d round the iſland, 
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thoroughly underſtood the art of fortification, - 
order'd forts to be built, that the Romans 
—_ ſafely winter there. 

e ſpent the following winter in ſoftening 
the rough manners of the Britons, and in- 
ſpiring them with a deſire of imitating the 

oman cuſtoms. Soon after this, Britain was 


adorned with ſtately temples, noble portico's, 


and many curious buildings both publick and 
private. The Britiſh nobles ſpoke the Latin 
tongue, and wore the Roman habit; and, as 
Tacitus fays, they look'd upon, as ſigns of 
2 what were ſo many badges of their 

very. | 

In his third campaign, Agricola proceeded hi 
in his conqueſts as far as the river Tweed. In campaign: 
the fourth, he ſubdued the nations between Fourth 
the Tweed and the two bays, calbd the fyrths campaign. 
of Edenborough and Dunbritton, into which 


the rivers of Glota and Bodotria diſcharge 
themſelves. Theſe two fyrths, one on the 

weſt, and the other on the eaſt-ſide of Scot- 

land, penetrate ſo far into the land, that the 

ſpace between them is not above 3o or 35 

miles. Here Agricola built caſtles and forts, 

by which the nations, yet unconquer'd, were 

pent up as in another iſland. 

In his fifth campaign, he vanquiſh'd ſome piſth cam 
nations beyond the fyrths, and planted gar- paign. 
riſons along the weſtern coaſt oppoſite to Ire- 
land, deſigning to invade it, being fully in- 
form'd of its condition by a nobleman tha 
was baniſh'd from that iſland. 

In his ſixth campaign, Agricola paſs'd the Sixth 
Bodotria, ordering his fleet, the firſt the Ro- campaign; 
mans ever had on theſe ſeas, to row along 
the coaſts, and take a view of the ports\l 
the northern parts. This terrified the en 
my, but exceedingly animated the Romans 
who, by this means, in thoſe unknown coun 
tries, had always a c mnication with theii 
fleet. 8 n 

Bur Agricola, advancing farther nortiq 
found that the northern nations were march4 
ing towards him with a formidable army. To 
prevent being ſurrounded, he divided his | 
troops, as the ehemy had done theirs, inte 

ee bodies. The Britons, upon this, at once 
rejoin d their forces, and furiouſly attack'd 
the ninth legion, encamp'd at ſome diſtance 
from the reſt of the army, and were in a fair 
way of ſubduing the camp. Agricola march'd 
with all ſpeed to their aſſiſtance, ſending the 
light-horſe before, to continue the fight, till 
the army ſhould come up. At break of day, 
he was in view of the enemy; and the army, 
ſeeing the legion in extremity, ruſh'd up- 
on them, and, at laſt, obliged them to give 
way; and, if the fens had not favour'd their 
retreat, this ſingle battle would have com- 
pleated the war. 3 

In the ſpring, the Britons took the field Seventh 
again; and Agricola, having ſome truſty na- campaign, 
tives for his guides, marched in queſt of them. 
Being near Grantzbain-hills, he ſaw above 
30,000 of the enemy. Galgacus, the Britiſh 
general upon their approach, repreſented to 

his 
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his army, that, as they were at the extremis. 


ty of the iſland, nothing but victory could 
preſerve them from pe bondage. On 
the contrary, Agricola exhorted his ſoldiers 
to their duty, ſhewing what a dreadful thin 


it would be, if, after a defeat, they ſhoul 


Ay to the Britons, who, for 50 years, had 


felt the force of their victorious arms. Then, 
drawing 


up his army in the beſt manner, to 
prevent the effuſion of Roman blood, he 
placed the auxiliary foot in the front, and 
the legions in the rear, whom he headed. 
Galgacus, to ftrike the ename with the 
greater terror, ranged his men on the ſide of 
a hill, that they might, at once, view his whole 
army; the horſe was drawn up on the plain 
at the bottom, and the chariots ran between 
the two armies. They fought, for ſome time, 
with darts, the Britons being unwilling to 
quit their poſt, their ſmall bucklers and great 
pointleſs ſwords being improper for cloſe 
fighting. However, Agricola forced them to 
it, by detatching four cohorts of Batavians 
and Thuringians, who attack'd them ſword 
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feint ſtruggles for the recovery of their free- 

dom, the majority being fatished with their 
ſlavery. But ſome of them, notwithſtand- 
ing, choſe to forfeit their eſtates, and re- 
tire among the Pics and Scots, rather than 
live in ſubjection to the Romans; who, join- 
ing with thoſe nations, waged continual wars 
againſt them, not ſparing even their own 
countrymen, whom they abhorr'd, for their 
tame and contented ſubmiſſion to the Romans. 

The Britons, that had thus ſubmitred, un- 
derwent the uſual hardſhips of a conquer'd 
people. Exceſſive taxes were, on every oc- 
caſion, laid upon them, and their eſtates gi- 
ven to the veterans. The flower of their 
youth were ſent away as recruits into other 
provinces, a conſtant cuſtom among the Ro- 
mans, to put it out of the power of a van- 
quiſh'd nation to revolt. 

From this time to the reign of Adrian, we 
know little of the Britons ; ſo that, probably, 
in this interval, they were quiet, and the in- 
habitants of the north enjoy d their liberty. 
It is obſervable alſo, that the Romans per- 


in hand ; by which means their ranks were -mitted the Britons to have their ** be- 


ſoon broken, and the cohorts began to aſcend 
the hill. The others, following their example, 


you the enemy no time to rally, but de- 
ated all that oppoſed them. The Britiſh 


ing proud in having ſuch for their ſubjects ; 
uvenal mentions Arviragus, as a Britiſh king, 
in the reign of Domitian. . 


In theè firſt year of Adrian, the inhabitants Caledo⸗ 
of the north, conſiſting, as is believ d, of Picts, nians make 
Scots, and Britons, tho the Roman writers irruptions 
ſtile them all by the common name of Cale- R dl 


horſe began alſo to loſe ground ; and the 
chariots drove up the hill, to aſſiſt the firſt 
ranks of the foot that were extremely diſor- 


der'd. 'The chariots, at firſt, daunted the 
Romans; yet, through the unevenneſs of the 
ground, the charioteers could not command 
t aeir horſes, and ſo they trampled upon friends 
well as foes, as they came in their way. 
he infantry, you on the top of the hill, at- 
urround the Romans, as they 


t 


donians, make irruptions into the Roman n 
province. They, firſt, demoliſh ſome of Agri- 
cola's fortreſſes between the two fyrths; upon 
which, Julius Severus was {ent over, who was 
recal' d, before he could effect any thing, 


to be employ'd elſewhere. Adrian re- Agrian 
ſolv'd to go over, in perſon, to ſubdue theſe comes intg 


— to 

ued their victory. Agricola, upon this, 
order'd four ſquadrons to advance, who not 
only routed this body of foot, but, attacking 


fierce and turbulent people, who ſtill conti- Britain, 
nued their inroads; upon whoſe arrival, they Ann. Dom. 
retir'd towards the north. The emperor, how-. '*+ 


the flank of the troops on the plain, made a 
oo ſlaughter of them, which finiſh'd the 
ictory. Galgacus, in this 2 re- 
eated, by night, with the remains of his ar- 
y, in ſuch haſte, that it was in vain for the 
mans to purſue them in the morning. The 


ever, went as far as Lork; but the account, 
ſome of Agricola's old ſoldiers gave him-of 
the country, diverted him from his deſign. 
To make the Caledonians eaſy, he deliver'd 
up unto them all the lands between the two 

rths and the Tyne; and, to ſecure the 


Britons loſt 10,000 men, _ the Romans 
only 340. Agricola having diſpers'd the ene- 
y. —— approaching, march'd back a- 
ong the Horeſtians, who gave him hoſtages. 

Domitian, ſucceeding Titus his brother in 


the empire, ſeem'd pleas'd with the news of 
this victory, tho' he inwardly envy'd Agrico- 


oman-province, threw up a rampart of earth, Raiſes 5 
from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway-fyrth, rampart 
80 miles long, and quite croſs the co _ croſs 
from eaſt to weſt. He, after this, return d to eons 
Rome, where he was honour'd with the title 
of reſtorer of Britain, as is evident from 
ſome medals. - 


Domitian 
recalls 


Agricola. 


And poi- 
ſons um. 


la's glory; and on that account recall'd him, 
to make him governor of Syria ; but, having 
got the ſenate to decree him a ſtatue crown'd 
with laurel, he caus'd him to be poiſon'd. 
The Britons, all the country lying ſouth of 
the two fyrths having been reduced to a Ro- 
man province by Agricola, for the entire loſs 
of their liberty, receiv'd, however, great im- 
provement in their cuſtoms and manners. 
Arts and ſciences flouriſh'd among them; 
and, from mere ſavages, they grew polite and 
civiliz'd, an advantage the northern parts 
could never attain. They, therefore, made but 


This rampart, however, did not prevent 
the irruptions of the Caledonians; for no 
ſooner were the Roman forces at a diitance, 
than they began their inroads. In the reign 
of Antoninus, they broke down the rampart 
in ſeveral places. Lollius Urbicus, who was 
ſent to reſtrain them, having quelld the Bri- 
gantes, raĩs d another rampart between the 
two fyrths, which Agricola had formerly for- 
tified; and, encamping ſome troops near at 
hand, pent up the Caledonians within their 
proper bounds, 


Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius, ſucceſſor to Antoninus, 

made Calphurnius Agricola governor of Bri- 

rain, who repreſs d the Caledonians, and more 

firmly eſtabliſh'd the Roman power over the 

diſcontented Britons. In this reign, Lucius 
a Britith king, embraced chriſtianity, which 
had long been planted in this iſland, tho! it 
made no great progreſs. | 

In the reign of Commodus, the Caledo- 
nians cut in pieces the Roman army, under 
the command of an unskilful general, and 
laid waſte the country in a moſt terrible man- 
ner. The whole pfovince was in danger, had 
not the emperor ſpeedily ſent over Ulpins 
Marcellus, who ſoon compleated the war. 
He ſaw that theſe inroads of the Caledonians 
8 from the want of diſcipline in the 

oman army, which he, therefore, endea- 
vour'd to reſtore to its ancient ſtrictneſs. But, 
in ſpite of theſe, and all his other ſervices, the 
emperor depriv'd him of his government, and 
had like to have taken away his lite. 

Upon Marcellus's abſence, the army be- 
gan to mutiny; and, therefore, Perennis, 
Commodus's tavourjte, broke or calłd home 
all the old officers, employing none but ſuch as 
were creatures of his own. The army, reſent- 
ing this, detach'd 1500 men, to accuſe him 
before the emperor of treaſonable practices. 
Commodus, having been jealous of him for 
ſome time, deliver'd him up to the ſoldiers, 
who diſpatch'd/-him on the ſpot. 


The army 
mutinies. 


Pertinax Pertinax, afterwards emperor, was ſent 
made go- over, to ſuppreſs the ſeditious temper of the 


army, who, acting according to the rigour of 
military diſcipline, in a mutiny of the ninth 
legion, was left for dead among the lain. 
However, at laſt, he brought the army to o- 
bedience; and, deſiring to be remoy'd, was 
ſucceeded by Clodius Albiuus, who, on ſome 
ſaſpicion, being recall'd, Junius Severus was 
ſent in his room. 
In the reign of Pertinax, Albinus was a- 
gain made governor, and continued in his 
poſt by Julian. Albinus's generofity ſo charm' 
the ſoldiers, that they 179" wag] him 
peror, on the death of Julian. Septimius 
Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcennius Ni- 
ger in Syria, at the ſame time, received 
the ſme honour from their armies. Se- 
verus, craftily offering to ſhare the empire 
between him and Albinus, which offer was 
accepted, he vanquiſh'd Peſcennius and ſlew 
him. Then, getting Albinus to be declar'd 
an enemy to the ſtate, he gave him bat- 
tle in Gaul, near Lyons, whither he had 
brought his army from Britain, in which Al- 
Britain di- binus was defeated and ſlain. Severus, ſoon 
vided into after, divided Britain into two governments, 
two go- giving the ſouth to Heraclitus, and the no 
blend ro Virius Lupus, whom the Caledonians ſo 
A 55. - infeſted, that he was oblig d to purchaſe 4 
eace. 
: Upon this, Britain was quiet till the 15th 
year of Severus, when the Caledonians, en- 
-courag'd by the entire neglect of diſcipline in 
the Roman army, made freſh inroads into 
the Roman province; inſomuch that the em- 
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peror, tho ſixty years old, and afflicted with Scverus 
the gout, went over in perſon with a great r ao 
army, to ſubdue the north, taking with him 

his two ſons Caracalla and Geta. The Cale- 

donians, upon his arrival propos'd an honour- 

able peace, which he rejected; and, leaving 

Geta at Londor, to take care of the ſouthern 

parts, he with Caracalla penetrated even to 

the extremities of the north. In this ſatiguing 

expedition, he loſt 50,000 men, in cutting 

down woods, draining bogs or filling them 

with bavins, and by the ambuſcades of rhe 

enemy. Having, at laſt, vanquith'd thoſe yanquiſhy 

nations, that had hitherto been unconquer'd, eth the Ca- 

he found the country could not be kept in !<g0mans. 

ſubjection, without a great army on the {pot ; 

and, therefore, did no more than divide the 

iſland into two parts, by building a wall in Builds the 

the place where Adrian had made « rampatt, Pitts-wall. 

and not, as ſome 'fancy, between the two 

fyrths. Some remains of this wall, call'd by 

the ancient Britons Murſever or the wall of 

Severus, and by the Engliſh the Picts-wall, 

are to be ſeefi to this day. The emperor,- 

leaving the tyuſhing of the wall and command 

of the army to Caracalla, went to York, and 

aſſum'd the title of Britannicus Maximu 
Caracalla, in his father's abſence, indulge 

the ſoldiers in all forts of licentiouſneſs, ſo tha 

the Caledonians unanimouſly revolted, who 

were bur little accuſtom'd to the Roman E 

yoke. Severus, not underſtanding the 

of it, order d all the rebels to be maſlacred ; 

he died ſoon after at York, and his ſons, )Dics at 

having made a peace with the Caledonians, York. 

return'd to Rome.” i * 

From the death of Severus to the reign of Dioclcſan; 

Diocleſian, we have a very imperfect accoun | 

of the Britiſh affairs. The coins of Lollianus 

Victorinus, Poſthumius, and others, commor 

ly found in England, ſhew that ſome of th 

thirty tyrants were acknowledg'd, if not per 

ſonally preſent, in Britain. Bonoſus, who at- 

tempted to uſurp the empire, in the reign 

of Tacitus and Aurelian, was born in Britai 


— * 


Probus was the firſt that permitted the Bris 


tons, Gauls, and Spaniards to plant vines 
He ſent over alſo into Britain ſwarms of Van- 

dals and Burgundians, who, it is 1 

thought, ſettled on Gogmagog-hills near 
Cambridge, where there is a fortification tq 
this day, ſuppos'd to be * work, tho 1 1 
far more probable it belong d to the Danes, 
who were, for a long time, maſters of Cam+ 

bridge. 3 | „ 
In the firſt part of Diocleſian's reign, Ca- 
rauſius was order'd to clear the ſeas of the 
Francs and Saxons that infeſted the Belgic, 
Armorican, and Britiſh coaſts. He emich d 
himſelf ſo prodigiouſſy by unfair methods, 

that Maximilian, who reign'd then in the weſt, 
ſolv d to have him aſſaſſinated. Carauſws, 
being inform'd of this, aſſum d the title of 
mperor; and ſuch intereſt had he in the ar- 
my in Britain, by his wealth, that his autho- 
rity was own'd in that iſland. Maximilian 
march'd againſt him as far as Gaul; but 

judg'd it molt proper, at length, to make him / 

partner 


* 
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. partner with him in the empire, leaving him 
ow government of Britain for his ſhafe. 


England, having on the reverſe two-hands 
join d together with theſe words, Concordia 


ſent Conſtantius, whom he had juſt then made 
Cxſar, with an army againſt his aſſociate. 
[Whilſt Conſtantius was engag'd in the ſiege 
of Bulloign, taking it to be the door into Bri- 
tain from Gaul, Grrauſius was ſlain by Alec- 
tus, ho aſſumed the title of emperor. Con- 
ſtantius directly paſs'd into Britain to expel 
this uſurper; bur Alectus, ſoon after, was 
kid by Aſelepiodorus, who, uſurping the 
impexial dignity, was afterwards {lain in a 
battle. e 


— 


In the interim, Diocleſian and Maximilian, 


both on the ſame day, reſign'd the empire 


to Conftantins and Galerins. Conſtantius 


had the weftern provinces with Britain, who, 
Conſtan- upon ſome commorions, came over in perſon, 
tius comes and died at York, in an expedition againſt 
over, and the northern people, then called Deucaledo- 
dies at nians and Vecturions. Before his death, he 


Vork. had the pleaſure of ſeeing his ſgn Conſtan- 


tine, whom he named for his ſucceſſor, and 
who is faid by ſome® to have been born in 
Britain of Helena daughter of Coel king of 

_ "Eolchefter. - - | 
Couſtan- The Britons liv'd quietly, during Conſtan- 
tine. tine's reign, who was the firſt emperor that 
 *allow'd the chriſtians the free exerciſe of their 
religion throughout the Roman empire, and 
conſequently in Britain. He divided the 
whole empire into four præſectures, viz. Italy, 
Gaul, the Eaft, and Illyria, which contained 
under them 14 large dioceſes or provinces. 
Britain, one of them, was ſubject to the præ- 
Britain di- fect of Gaul, and govern'd by his lieutenant. 
vided into Conſtantine divided it into three provinces, 
Provinces. Britannia prima, the country ſouth of the 
Thames, che capital London; Britannia ſe- 
cunda or Wales, the capital Iſca or Caerleon; 
and Maxima Cæſarienſis, the capital York ; 
vuvhich laſt was afterwards ſubdivided into two 
parts, the ſouthern which retain d its old name, 
and the other more northward which was 
Ril'd Flavia Cæſarienſis. There were 28 cities 
in theſe three provinces that became ſo many 
biſhops ſeats. The præfect of Gaul's lieute- 
nant had under him four magiſtrates; two 
conſulars, and two called pteſidents. Theſe 
_ officers, with ſeveral inferior ones, managed 
all civil and criminal affairs. As for the go- 
vernment of the army, there were in the em- 
pire two generaliſſimo's f, one for the cat, 
and another for the weſt. There were three 


encral officers in Britain, viz. the count of 


Britain, who took care of the inland parts, 


and, probably, of the weſtern coaſts + ; the 


duke of;Britain, who defended the north from 
the inroads of the Pics and Scots **; and 
the count of the Saxon coaſts, who guarded 
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tion to their aid, who ſubdued the i 


the eaſtern and ſouthern coalts from the Saxon 
| | | piracies . 
There are coins of theſe to emperors till in 


| There were ſeveral other offi- 
cers for more private concerns; all which en- 
riched themſelves, at the expence of the pro- 
vince. - N n 


AN A glans F : wig Conſtantine, having removed the imperial 
. Maximilian, - notwithſtanding this treaty, 


ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople, often 
drain'd his weſtern 2 of their forces, 
and, among the reſt, Britain; on which ac- 


count, the Pritons were ſo much expogd to 


the ravages of the Picts and Scots, that, at 


laſt, they were forced to invite a foreign na- 
fand. 

152 Conftantine's death, the empire was Conſtan: 
divided between his three ſons; but, in a lit- »us. 
tle time, Conſtantius became ſole emperor. He 
ſent into Britain a notary, call'd Paulus, who Pauluss 
was guilty of numberleſs exrortions. As he orion, 
had an independent commiſſion, Martinus, 
the governor, conld not oppoſe him ; yet he 
advis'd him to uſe his power with more diſ- 
cretion. Paulus inſolently told him, that the 
who cenſur'd his proceedings deſerv'd to be 
put in trons, as rebels to the emperor, which 
incenſed Martinus to draw his {word and 
ſtrike at him; but miſſing his blow, he ran 
it into his own. breaſt and kill'd himſelf, and 
Paulus, after this, protected by the empe- 
ror, condemn'd to 2 or impriſonment all 
that oppos'd him. g 

In Valentinian's reign, Britain was miſe- Valenti 
rably reduced by the joint attacks of the nian- 
Pics, Scots, Attacots, Francs, and Saxons. 
Nectaridus, guardian of the coaſts, was de- 
feated and lain, as was ſoon after duke Bu- 
chobaudes. Firſt Severus and then Jovinus, 
ſent dver on this occaſion, had the ſame fate. 
At laſt, Theodoſius the elder, ſo called to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from 'his ſon, the firſt emperor 
of that name, being deputed, routed and 
drove theſe pillagers out of the Roman pro- 


' vince, and, having recover'd all their plun- 


der, reſtor d it to the proprietors ; he repair'd 

the ruin'd cities and caſtles, and, the enemy 

being retir'd beyond the two fyrths, he for- 

tified the neck of land between the two ſeas, 

making a fifth province of the country they 
deſerted, tiling it Valentia, in honour of Va- 
lentinian. After this, Theodoſius return'd to An. 368; 
Rome, leaving the iſland to the care of the © **** 
governors of the five provinces. 

In the reign of Valentinian II. and Gra- Valenti- 
tian, Maximus was ſent into Britain, to ap- nian II. 8 
peaſe the Picts. Finding, on his arrival, that Gratian. 
the union of the Scots and Picts was the on- 
ly obſtacle to the entire conqueſt of the iſland, 
he propos d to divide them; and, according- 


ly, prevail'd on the Picts to join the Romans, 


promiſing them all the lands that ſhould be 
taken from the Scots, who, ſoon after, being 
attack'd by theſe united powers, abandon'd 
their country, flying to Ireland and the ad- 
jacent iſles. Maximus was as good as his 
word to the Picts, tho' with an intent of ſub- 


duing them alſo, on a proper occaſion. 


* -Uſher, Cambden, Stillingfleet. His father is ſaid to put away Helena, to marry the daughter of Maximilian, | 


t Magiſtri ped itum. 


+ Comes Britannue, * * Dux Britannue, f Comes littoris Saxonici. 
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Honorius. 


tween his two ſons, Arcadius having 
and Honorius the weſt. The latter being ve- 


tian. 
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In the mean time, Gratian, who reign'd 


| Joey with his brother Valentinian, made 


heodoſius the younger his partner. This 
choice, tho applauded by all, was highly 
reſented by Maximus, who expected and ima- 
gin'd he beſt deſerv'd that honour himſelf; 
and, therefore, he reſolv'd to aflume the im- 
perial dignity. Inſtead of waging war againſt 
the Picts, he, now, endeavour'd to ſecure 
their friendſhip, to prevent any diſturbance 
in Britain, whilſt he ſhould be engag d, elſe- 
where, againſt the three emperors ; but the 
Scots, aided by ſome Iriſh troops, attempt- 
ing to recover their country, for the preſent, 
interrupted his deſigns. He forced them, 
however, back into Ireland ; and, pretending 
to follow them thither, ſo terrify'd the Iriſh, 
that they ſent to him to make his own terms, 
which were more favourable than they ex- 
pected ; and then, taking _ him the title 
of emperor, he went into Gaul againſt Gra- 
According to the Roman hiſtorians, 
Maximus having got Grartian to be aſſaſſinat- 
ed, as he was flying into Italy, and dethron'd 
Valentinian II. was, himſelf, conquer'd and 
beheaded by Theodoſius. Valentinian, being 
reſtor'd, was ſoon after murder'd by Arbo- 

aſtus, who advanced Eugenius to the throne. 
FT heodoſius fought the uſurper, treating him 
as he had done Maximus ; .and, thus, he be- 
came ſole emperor, and continued fo to his 


death. 


He dying, the empire was divided be- 
the caſt, 


ry young, the famous Stilico was regent, dur- 
ing his minority. His firſt care was to ſend 
Victorinus, a fierce and arrogant perſon, with 
a legion into Britain, to keep the Pits within 
bounds ; but he treated them as ſubjects to 


the empire, forbidding them to chuſe a ſuc- 


Gordon 
Scotorum. 


Chr. Buch. 


ceſſor to Hengiſt their king, lately deceaſed. 
The Picts, upon this, reſolved to recall thę 
Scots; and, therefore, ſent an honourable am- 


baſly to Fergus of the blood-royal of Scot- 


land, then in Denmark, intreating him to 
return with his countrymen, and take poſſeſ- 
ſion again of n promiſing him 
the command of their army /in the war againſt 
the Romans, which ſeem'd to be unavoidable. 


Fergus, accepting this offer, ſent to the Scots 


An. 403. 


to inform them, that he was ready to con- 
duct them home; that they could never have 
a better opportunity, the empire being torn 
in pieces by inteſtine quarrels, and without 
powerfully attack d by barbarous nations, that 
made horrible devaſtations on the frontiers ; 
beſides, Stilico had recall'd Victorinus with 
his legion. At this juncture, the Scots re- 
enter Britain, and unanimouſly choſe Fergus 
/ 


for their king“. ä 


Fergus 


wages War venge on t 


with the 
Romans. 


Fergus immediately began to think of re- 


the fortreſſes between the two fyrths, he pro- 
cceded as far as Severus's wall, where, with- 


he Romans; and, having ſubdued” 


ont much difficulty, he enter'd into the Ro- 
man province, making great ravages. 

'The Britons, that is, the natives with a 
mixture of Romans and other foreigners, 
whoſe intereſt was now the ſame, being thus 
harraſs d by their neighbours, and deſpairing 
of any aſſiſtance from Rome, elected Marcus, 
an of great eſteem among them, for 
their emperor ; but, not pleaſing the people, 
he was ſlain or dethron'd, and Gratian choſen 
in his room, who, being of a cruel diſpoſition, 
was diſpatch'd four months after his election. 
One Conſtantine, a private centinel, purely 
on the account of his name, was next choſen, 
who, being a courageous man, drove back 
the Scots and Picts into their country; and, 
entering into a treaty with them, deſign'd to 
make himſelf maſter of the whole Roman 
empire. Accordingly, he paſs'd over into 
Gaul with the remainder of the Britith 
army; but, about four years after, he was 
vanquiſh'd by count Conſtantius, and be- 
headed by the order of Honorius the em- 
peror. | 

The Britons, thus abandon'd, were reduc'd 
to great extremities by the Picts and Scots. 
The Romans could not aſſiſt them, being, 


themſelves, invaded by the Goths under Ala- 


ric, who, having ſack'd the city of Rome, 
had got poſſeſſion of Gaul; and the Suevi, 
Vandals, Catti, and Alans were become ma- 
ſters of Spain. The emperor, however, to 
prevent the importunities of the Britons for 
aſſiſtance, publickly and freely acquitted them 
of the Roman juriſdiction. 


An. 416! 


An. 4101 


This liberty enhanced their miſery. Etlus, Miſery of 


in the reign of Valentinian III. having ob- 


the Br i- 


tain d ſignal victories over che Wiſigoths and tons. 


Burgundians, in compaſſion to the Britons, 
ſent them a legion, under the command of 
Gallio of Ravenna, or, as others ſay, of Maxi- 
milian, who forced the Scots and Pics to re- 
tire into their own country ; but the emperor 
recall'd this legion, juſt as the enemy was be- 
ginning their irruptions. 4 


Etius, before his departure, aſſur'd the 


Britons, that it would be in vain for them to 
expect any aſſiſtance hereaſter from the em- 
peror; he, therefore, advis'd/them to inure 
themſelves to arms, exhorting them to repair 
Severus's wall, as a barrier againſt their ene- 
mies, and promiſing them the help of his ſol- 
diers and his own direction in the work. The 
Britons fell in with his advice; and, as ſoon 
as they had compleated the wall, the Romans 
took their laſt farewell of Britain, about- the 
year 426 or 427. | 


The Picts and Scots began their hoſtili- 


ties, now, with greater confidence than ever ; 
and, that they might make irruptions, at their 


The Roz 
manstake 
their laſk 
leave of 
Britain, 


pleaſure, they made large breaches in ſeveral . 
parts of the wall, lately repair'd, which was 


weakly defended by the Britons. Some time 
after, Fergus died, on his way to Ircland, 
leaving his young ſon, Eugenius II. under the 


According to the Scotch hiſtorians, tho' the Engliſh charge them with writing many fables, Vid. Floyd and 


Stillingflect. | 
+ Stillingflcet ſays in the year 418, 


regency 


z Cauſes of 


% 
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regency of Graham, his grandfather by the 
mother's ſide. - | 
The Britons, in their deſperate condition, 
retir d more ſouthward. The Picts and 
Scots, upon this, would have ſent for colonies 
from Ireland and the adjacent iſles, to inha- 
bit the lands abandoned by the Britons, de- 
ſigning to drive them entirely out of the iſland, 
had not Graham prevented them by his au- 
thority, fearing the return of the Romans, 
with whoſe diſtreſſed ſtate, perhaps, he was 
not thoroughly acquainted ; and, therefore, 
he preferr'd a ſolid peace before a dangerous 
war. This treaty oblig'd the Britons to pay 
a conſiderable ſum of money, and Severus's 
wall was to be the common boundary be- 
tween both nations; this peace, however, 
was no way A to the Scots. 
Eugenius Eugenius II. having the reins in his own 
breaks the hands, reſolved to break a treaty ſo diſagree- 
peace, ble to his ſubjeRs, and ſent ambaſladors to 
demand all the lands the Scots were former- 
ly poſleſs'd of. The? Britons, ſurpriz'd at this 
news, conveen'd a general aſſembly. 'The ma- 
jority, believing that the Scots wanted only 
a pretence to begin the war, judg'd it beſt 
to reje&t their demands, which would only 
facilitate their deſign. Others, ſenſible of the 
extreme weakneſs of the nation, were for find- 


ing out ſome expedient to pleaſe the Scots, 


and avoid, if poſſible, a war, which muſt, of 
courſe, prove fatal to them ; they farther told 
the aſſembly that Britain, drain'd by the Ro- 
mans of all their ſoldiers, were forced to a- 
bandon the very lands now demanded, and 
their enjoying them was altogether owing to 
Graham's generoſity ; that it was, therefore, 
more adviſcable for the Britons freely to re- 
ſign what they could not keep, than, on that 
| ſcore, endanger the loſs of their all. 

The Bri- Notwithſtanding the weight and ſolidity of 
tous, de- theſe reaſons, the other party prevail'd ; and 
I the Scots ambaſſadors were diſmiſs d with an 
NaN - inſulting anſwer. A deſtructive war enſuing, 
they ob- in which the Britons loſt 15,000 men, they 
rain peace were obliged humbly to ſue for that peace 
on hard they had ſcornfully refus d; but, to obtain it, 
terms. they deliver'd up to the Picts and Scots all 
the country north of the Humber. 

That the Britons were reduced to ſo low 
the weak - a ſtate may be accounted for, firſt, becauſe the 
neſs of the Romans always employ'd foreign troops in 
1 conqueſts, never permitting the natives 

to exerciſe their arms; for the levies raĩs d 

Cambden. in Britain were ſent into other provinces, 
from whence they never return d. There 

| were twelve large bodies of Britons, in the 
ſervice of the Romans, always recruited from 
Britain. Secondly, Maximus and Conſtantine 
almoſt drain'd the iſland of all that could bear 


Nennius, 


6 23. arms; to which we may add their loſſes, af- 
ter they were deſerted by the Romans. 
From this time to the arrival of the Saxons, 

cilds. the Britiſh hiftory is very confusd, thro the 


great difference among the writers of this age. 


The BRITON S and ROMANS. 


We can learn nothing certain from them, but 
that the Britons had ſeveral kings, who were 
ſlain or dethron'd, according to the caprice 
or intereſts of the chiefs. Ir is alſo likely, that 
ſeveral princes reigning, at the ſame time, 
over different provinces weaken'd one ano- 
ther by their diviſions; and, to compleat 
their miſery, a dreadful famine rag'd among 
the Britons. Vaſt numbers, to ſave their 
_ retir'd into Armorica, where a great 

rt of the army, Maximus led into Gaul, was 
ettled ; and others, rather than 
hunger, ſubmitted to the mercy of the Picts 
and Scots, who, at this juncture, broke the 
peace, and, paſſing the Humber, made hor- 
rible devaſtations. 1 

In this extremity, the Britons once more 
apply d to the Romans, and writ a very mov- 
3 to Etius then in Gaul: We 
« know not, ſay they, what courſe to ſteer. 
« 'The barbarians drive us to the ſea, and 
« the ſea drives us back to the barbarians. 
« 'Thus, of two kinds of death, always in our 
« view, one or other muſt be choſen, either 
© to be ſwallow'd up by the waves, or de- 
« ſtroy'd by the Word. Ecij was maki 
preparations againſt Attila, who had enter” 


Gaul with 80,000 men; and; therefore, an- 
ſwered the Britons, that he could not com- 
ply with their petition. Upon this, they were 
thunder-ſtruck, and call'd together a gene- 
ral council, which agreed that the only means; 
to prevent their ruin, was to chooſe a mo- 
narch *, fancying that, being united under 
one head, their diviſions would ceaſe, and 
they ſhould be more enabled to reſiſt their 
enemies; but ſuch were the diſſenſions o 
their petty kings, that they endeavour'd to 
diſpatch the monarch ele&, in order to ſuo- 
ceed him. Theſe monarchs, therefore, could 
not ſubſiſt long; and the Britons, by this 
means, only plunged themſelves the deeper 
into anarchy and confuſion. 


periſh with 


The names of theſe monarchs are unknown Yau: 
till Vortigern king of the Dnumonii f, cho- choſen in 
ſen in the year 445, who, being the moſt 445- 


impatient of a ſuperior, had been always an 
avowed enemy to the preceding monarchs, 
and, as hiſtorians affirm, he even aſſaſſinated 


his predeceſſor. He was altogether unfit to His cha! 
reſtore the Britiſh affairs; and, being ad- Later. 


vanced by artifice and cabals, he was chiefly 
ſollicitous to ſecure his power. He was, alſo, 
of a cruel and covetous temper, addicted to 
many vices, and ſo lewd, that he debauched 


his own daughter, perſuading her ſhe ſhould 


be a queen. In the interim, the enemy muſt 
be repulſed ; and Tn knew how un- 
equal he was to that work, for which he was 
elected; and his continual apprehenſions of 
being dethron'd, moſt of all, perplexed him. 
Dreading, thus, his own ſubjects as well as 
the enemy, he thought he had form'd a pro- 
je& of freeing himſelf from the danger of 


both; but, not being able to execute his 


| * By which is meant one ſuperior to the other kings, on whom they depended ſome meaſure, See Selden and 


GOuill. of Malmsbury. 
+ Who inhabited Devon and Cornwall. 


deſign, 


Propoſes 


the calling warlike Saxoiis to 


rically repreſented the miſery of the Britons, 
who. muſt, as things ſtood, either be forced 


out of their country, or utterly deſtroyed by 
che enemy, aſſut'd them, there was only one 
way left for their ſafety, viz. to invite the 
iſt them, who were at 


in of the hand, and by whoſe means they might be 


Saxons, 
His pro 
fal recery- 
ed, 


* 


to return home. It was voted alſo, that che 


in a capacity to repay the enemy in their 
dun con. r 

Their fears and hopes, and, to be ſure, 
the deſire of revenge, induced them joy- 
fully to receive Vortigern's propoſal. The 
next thing to be conſulted was, what condt- 
tions they ſhould offer the Saxons. Vorti- 
gern propos d the giving them ſome pro- 


vince, that their intereſt might prevail on 


them to fight with more vigour ; but, as 


this would deprive ſome of the chiefs of part 


of their dominions, it was warmly debated. 
At laſt, it was agreed, they ſhould have the 
Me of Thanet in Kent, being a proper place 
for landing their forces, and alſo for em- 
barquing, when they ſhould have a deſire 


Saxon ſoldiers ſhould be allowed pay; whic 
ſhould be ſertled by mutual agreement. Up- 
on this, ambaſſadors were ſent to negotiate 
this affair in Germany. Vortigern having 


gained his point, without being ſuſpected 


of ſelf-intereft, fancied himſelf altogether out 
of danger. But alas, how blind is human 


wiſdom! This very expedient, by the di- 


rection of divine providence, proved his own 


and the nations ruin. 


ä 8 
Here it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomewha 


of the Saxons, of whom the generality o 
the Engliſh hiſtorians give us but a ſlender 


account. 


Origin of About the time the Romans began their 
the Saxons, conqueſts in Germany, the inhabitants of 


on com, 


ward, towards the German ocean. 


the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now called Jut- 


land, took poſſeſſion of the northern parts 


of 'Germany, who divided themſelves in- 
to the Suevi, Francs, and Saxons. Some 
affirm that the Francs were a branch of the 
Suevi; but, be that as it will, theſe three 
nations, continually advancing ſouthward, 
at laſt, came upon the frontiers of the Ro- 
man empire, the Suevi towards Italy, the 
Francs to the ſouth-weſt, towards the coaſt 
of Belgic Gaul, and the Saxons to the 3 2 
e 
Suevi ſo terrify'd the ancient Germans, that 
they thought them to be a match for the 
immortal gods. The Francs over-run at 
length, the whole province of Gaul [found- 
ing the noble and-antient kingdom of __ 
The Saxons were poſſeſs d of all the lan 


and extending caſtward to 
the borders of Thuringia, ſo that they were 
maſters of Saxony, Weſtphalia, and all the 


Low- countries north of the Rhine. The peo- 


* According to Cambden, Sacſons, i. e. the ſons of the Sacæ. 
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deſign; without the conſent of the Britons, he 
eonver'd/ a general afſembly; Having pathe- 


av 


P they ſubdued were alfo, at length, called 


xons ; but, whether the Saxons proceeded 


more flowly in their conqueſts than the Sue- 


vi, or that they took a longer courſe, before 


the app hid the Romans, they were not 
Jo ſoon Eutropius and Oroſius, the 


firſt Romaihiftorians, ro whom we are oblig- 
ed for ouf accounts of the northern nations, 
that take notice of them, at leaſt, by the 
name of Saxons, tell us that Carauſius, as 
above, was ſent to clear the ſeas of the py- 
ratical Franes and Saxons. From this time, 
— became formidable to the Romans; 


and, upon the decline of that empire, after 
Theodoſius's death, the Saxons conquer'd all 


the country along the coaſts ot the Ger- 


man ocean, extending their conqueſts to the 
iſlands of Zealand; and, therefore, the Fri- 


HS 


ſons, Batavians, and all their neighbours were 


ſcarce known by any other name but that 


of Saxons. 


Tho' ſeveral have wrote on this ſubject, gtillin 


that were ſtiled by the 1 name of Sak- 
ons; and, for this reaſon, the beginning of 


their hiſtory is confus d, which is not to be 


wonder'd at, the authors, for the moſt part, 
having made no diſtinction of times and 
places. Sometimes, conſidering them, as 
they left. their own country, they confound 
them with the Francs and Suevi, under the 
name of Cimbrians ; at another time, they 
repreſent them as ſettled to the north of the 
Friſons, Batavians, and other neighbouring 
nations ſubject to the Romans. Some place 
them, at once, along the ſhore of the Get- 
man ocean and banks of the Rhine, and 
even in the iſlands of Zealand, as it they 


had been from their original, inhabitants 
ron. 


8 


of theſe countries. Others, again, not ob- 
ſerving that all their conqueſts were called 
Saxony, and finding ſome Saxons in the eaſt 
of Weſtphalia, fancied them a diſtinct nation 


they leave“ us ſtill in the dark, as to their fleet, 85 
original, nor do they diſtinguiſh the people ringham. 


from thoſe along the Rhine, as if I ſhould 


make the Francs that vanquiſh'd Gaul a dif- 


ferent people from thoſe that ſettled in the 


Narbonnoiſe. However, it is certain, when 
the Britons called them in to their aſſiſtance, 
the Saxons were poſleſs'd of Weſtphalia, Sax- 
ony, eaſt and weſt Friezland, Holland, and 


Zealand. 


Some carty their original as high as the 
tower of Babel; and, after ſeveral removes, 
from one country to another, at laſt, ſettle 
them in Saxony, ſo termed from them. O- 
thers think they deſcended from the Sacz or 
Saſſones of Aſia . Some derive them from 
the Perſians, from the affinity between ſeve- 


ral Saxon and Perſian words; but they, 


between the Rhine and the Elbe, their ter- who have no mind to make an elaborate en- 
ritories CTR on the weſt by the 
German ocean, 


uiry into this affair, begin the hiſtory of 
the Saxons from their leaving the Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſus. 

The Saxons had, for ſome time, been 


The An- 


ſeſſed of the Cimbrian Cherſoncſus, when, gles. 


| being 
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Anglo- 
Saxons. 


Etymo- 
logy of 
the wor 
Saxon. 


Their 


ma nncrs., 


being expell'd by the Goths, from whom that 
peninſula was ſtiled Gothland or Jutland, they 
came and ſettled in lower Saxony. Between 
theſe two places were a people, called Angles, 
inhabiting about Sleſwick in Holſtein ; and, 
probably, the little r of Anglen, in thoſe 
parts, receiv'd its name from them, or they 
theirs from it. Theſe Angles, as well as a vaſt 
number of Juttes, call'd Wittes 10 Bede, 
joining the Saxons, with a view of having a 
ſhare in their conqueſts in Germany, became 
ina manner but one people ; but, though they 
were generally all term'd Saxons, they were 
ſometimes called Anglo-Saxons. The good 
nnderftanding betweeri theſe three nations, 
their intereſt being always the ſame, and the 
| mig they eftabliſh'd in Britain, evi- 
ently prove, that they were united before 
their-cdming here, and: that they look d upon 
themſelves as one nation. ee 
Ihe genuine etymol6gy of their name is as 
nncertain as their original. It is generally 
thought, that the word Saxon is deriv'd from 
Seax, in their language, a ſword. The Sax- 
ons wore along {word by their fide, or at their 
back, and they uſed a ſhorter one for a bayo- 
net or dagger; they were both ſhaped like a 
cutlace or faulchion. g 
In their manners, they much reſembled 
the antient Germans, being naturally fierce 
and warlike; but they were cruel to their e- 
nemies, eſpecially their priſoners of war, whom 


M ſacrificed to their gods. 
Their go- 2 
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Conver- 


heir dominions were divided into twelve 
provinces, each of which had a chief account- 
able to the general aflembly of the nation. 
In time of war, they choſe a general, who 
was inveſted with almoſt ſovereign power; 
bur, the war being ended, his anthority, like 
the Roman dictators, expir'd. Brunſwick 
was the center of their dominions. 


The STATE of the BRITISH CHURCH. 
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Their religion was the ſame with that of Religion, 


other northern nations and ſome part of Ger- 
many. The Britiſh Saxons became chriſtiar.s 
about the end of the ſixth century; but thoſe 
in Germany were not converted till the ninth, 
oy the care or rather violence of Charlemain. 
Their chief gods, before their converſion, 
were the Sun, Moon, Tuiſco, Woden, Thor; 
Friga or Frza, and Seater, to whom they 
conſecrated the days of the week, as appears 
from the names the Germans, Dutch; and 
Engliſh give the days of the week to this day. 
Tuiſco is ſuppos'd to be Japhet's 7 — 
and to have peopled the north of Europe; 
and the name of Teutch, the Germans give 
themſelves, is probably derived from 'Tuiſco. 
The god Thor, from whence the word thun= 
der, was the ſame among the Saxons, as Ju- 
= among the Romans, i.e. the thunderer. 

oden was the of war, becauſe, under 
his conduct, the firſt Saxons left their coun« 
try and made great conqueſts; and the prin- 
cipal families regarded him as their founder. 
In all probability, there were two of this name 
often confounded ; one more antient, whom 
they ador'd as a god, and another who was 
the common father of the Saxon leaders. 
There are {till in England ſome footſteps of 
Woden, as Wanſdick, Wansborough, con- 
trations of Woden's-dick and Woden's- 
borough. Friga, Woden's wife, was the Ve⸗ 
nus of the Saxons, who was worſhipp'd in the 
ſhape of an hermaphrodite, as being the god- 
deſs of both ſexes. They had another god, 
called Ermenſwol, the ſame as Merenry, and 
ſome others in common with all the northern 
nations. This is the moſt complete and clear 
account I can give of the Saxons, whom the 
Britons, by Vortigern's advice, invited to theit 
aſſiſtance. 


FFF 


The ſtate of the Britiſh church, to the calling in 
of the SAX ONS. 


HE Britons, like all other nations, ex- 
cept the Jews, before the birth of 
Chriſt, were groſs idolaters; and they had 


as many and extravagant deities, as the 


tians themſelves. Andate, the goddefs of 
victory, was one of the chief; and they had 
alſo gods to whom they aſcrib'd the ſame 
attributes, the Greeks and Romans did to 
Apollo and Diana. 

Tho' the preciſe time is uncertain; yet all 


ſion of the agree the goſpel was preach'd very early in 


Britons. 


Britain. "Thoſe, who ſuppoſe it to have been 
in Tiberius's reign, don't conſider that the 


firſt gentile Cornelius was not converted be- 
fore the year of our Lord 40, rhree years after 


that emperor's death. Baronius, on the au- 


„ · © &F © 


tho' as groundheſs as the former, was, 


thority of Simeon Metaphraſtes, which he of- 
ten rejects with reaſon, ſays St. Peter firſt 
preached to the Britons ; but it is certain that 


this apoſtle perform'd his office chiefly in the 
eaſtern countries. Others tell us, that Simeon 


Zelotes converted the Britons. Nicephorus, 
Calliſtus Dorotheus, in his ſynopſis, and the 


Grecian kalendar affirm, that this apoſtle was 


crucified and buried in Britain ; when, at the 
ſame time, the Roman martyrology and thoſe 
of Bede, Adon, and Ufuard declare that he 
ſuffer d martyrdom in Perſia. 

The molt received opinion 
oſe ph of Arimathea was the apoſtle of the 
{och William 15 Malmsbury, to prove 


for ſome time, Whether 
that Joſeph 
Arimathea 
converted: 
the Bri- 
the tons, 
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thea. 


See Col- 
lier's eccl. 
hilt, 


The Bri- 
tons were 
converted 
ſoon after 
Chriſt's 
death. 


The HISTORY 


the antiquity of the church of Glaſton or 
Glaſſenbury, affirms, after Freculphus, that, 
upon St. Stephen's martyrdom, the apoſtles 
being diſpers d over the whole world, St. Phi- 
lip, at his coming among the Francs, ſent 
Joſeph of Arimathea, with twelve of his diſ- 
ciples, to plant the goſpel in Great-Britain, 
where they arrived in the year 61. After 
ſeveral interruptions, a Britiſh king gavethem 
a {mall ſpot ot fenny ground, for a dwelling- 

lace ; and, ſoon after, two other neighbouring 
kin s having allowed them twelve hydes of 
land, the angel Gabriel commanded them 
from God, to build a church in Glaſton, then 
called Inſwitrin . This church, being finiſh'd 
in the year 63, was dedicated by our Saviour 
to the virgin Mary. Jo confirm this, a ma- 
nuſcript — in the abbey of Glaſſenbury 


is produced, to ſhew that Arviragus was the 


king who made the firſt preſent to Joſeph. 
Indeed, Juvenal mentions a Britiſh king of 
this name in the reign of Domitian ; but it 
mutt be proved, that he lived in the time of 
Nero, ſince it is ſuppoſed the land, on which 
the church was built, was given to Joſeph in 
the year 61. In the next place, a charter of 
St. Patricius 1s alledged, which ſays, that Gla- 
{ton-church was founded by twelve diſciples of 
St. James and St. Philip; but, beſides ſeveral 
marks of forgery in this charter, it does not 
make the leaſt mention of Joſeph of Arima- 
Another charter is alſo produced from 
Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons, who lived in 
the 8th century, which declares that Glaſton 
is the moſt antient of all the Britiſli churches; 
but even in this charter, more ſuſpicious than 
the former, there is not a word of Joſeph. 
To the ſame purpoſe, a charter from Hen- 
ry IL king of England, 'is alledged, wherein 
the king himſelf affirms, that, upon exami- 
nation» he found it well atteſted, that the 
church of Glaſſenbury was built by the diſci- 
ples of the apoſtles, and dedicated to the vir- 
gin Mary by our Saviour himſelf. Bur this 
aſſertion, being founded upon the former 
proofs, is of no weight at all; and, beſides, 
the Francs were unknown at the time St. Phi- 
lip is ſaid to come into their country. Euſe- 
bius, moreover, and ſeveral others tell us, that 
this apoſtle preached in Phrygia, and ſuffer'd 
martyrdom in Hierapolis; and, as for the 
hydes of land, the word hyde Alone, being 
Saxon, ſufficiently confutes the ſtory ; and it 
is notorious the Saxons came not to Britain 
till the year 449. 

It is highly probable the goſpel was preach- 
ed in Britain ſoon after 4 Chriſt's death. 
Theodoret affirms, that the Britons were con- 
verted by the apoſtles. Euſebius, ſpeaking 
of the dangers the apoſtles met with, in 


preaching the goſpel in the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, mentions the Britiſh iſles. 


It is moſt 
likely the Britons were converted, between 
the time of Claudius's victory and Boadicea's 


unknown. 


defeat; for there were then in the iſland a- 
bove 80,000 Romans, and, doubtleſs, ſome 
chriſtians, the goſpel having, at that time, 
prevail'd in many places, eſpecially at Rome; 
and I, therefore, ſee no inconvenience in aſ- 
ſerting with ſeveral modern authors, that 
St. Paul firſt preached the goſpel in Britain. 
It is evident that, in the eight years between 
his firſt impriſonment at Rome and his return 


to Jeruſalem, he propagated chriſtianity in 


ſeveral places, particularly in the weſtern 
countries. He tei us of his deſign of going 
into Spain; and, probably, he might come o- 
ver among the Britons, in order to convert 
them. Venutius Fortunatus, in his poem on 
the life of St. Martin, ſpeaking of the tra- 
vels of St. Paul, favours this opinion; but, 
after all, it is mere conjecture, and proves no 
more than that the goſpel was very early 
planted in Britain. 

Tho' this opinion could be ſupported be- 
yond contradiction; yet it may be preſumed 
the chriſtian religion had no deep footing in 
the iſland, ſince, as ſeveral writers affirm, \ 


therus, the 12th biſhop of Rome, to intreat ſion. 


him to ſend over ſome miſſionaries, to inſtruct 
him in the chriſtian faith. Eleutherus joy- 
tully embracing this opportunity of replant- 
ing the goſpel in Britain, where, in all pro- 
bability, it had been rooted out by perſecu- 
tions, firſt of all, inſtructed Elwan and Med- 
win the two ambaſladors ; and, having bap- 
tized and conſecrated them biſhops, he ſent 
them home, by whoſe means chriſtianity flou- 
rith'd again in Britain, and had a vaſt ſpread. 
I omit the many things reported of Lucius, 
eſpecially the great number of churches he 
built in London, becauſe it is not to be ſup- 
poſed the Romans would ſuffer it. I paſs 0- 
ver alſo his travels, wherein he is {aid to con- 
vert ſeveral nations, particularly the Griſons, 
in whoſe country he ſuffer'd martyrdom, as 
being entirely groundleſs; tho, poſſibly, ſome 


chriſtian, called Lucius, might preach the 


goſpel to the Griſons, and be martyr'd at 
Coire. 

From this time to Diocleſian's perſecution, 
the hiſtory of the Britiſh church is altogether 
It is, however, likely that, dur- 
ing this interval of 80 years, chriſtianity made 
great progreſs in Britain, as is evident from 
Tertullian, Origen, Bede, and Gildas; but 
the vaſt number of Britiſh martyrs, that ſuf- 
fer'd in the dreadful perſecution under Dio- 
cleſian and Maximilian his collegue, puts this 


matter beyond all diſpute. St. Alban was the St. Alba 
firſt martyr, who was converted at Verulam the f rt 


by a prieſt, whom he harbour'd in his houſe. 
How much ſoever Conſtantius Clorus was in- 
clin'd to favour the chriſtians, when governour 
of Britain, yet he could not diſpenſe with 
the edicts 7 emperors; but, on his com- 
ing to the empire, he put a ſtop to the per- 


In the Britiſh language, the town of Glaſs ; Glaſton or Glaſs-town is the ſame in Engliſh. | 


+ Tranſit & oceanum, vel qua facit inſula portum, 


+ Call'd after him St. Albans, 


* 


rng. Britannus habet terras, quaſque ultima Thule, 


ſecution. 
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Stilling- 
fleet. 8 


Pelagia- 
niſin in 
Eritain. 


ſecution. In the reign of Conſtantine his ſon, 
chriſtianity flouriſh'd in all his dominions, 
eſpecially in Great-Britain, where ſame ſay 
he was born. . REES 
Upon this happy revolution, Great-Britain 
abounded with churches ; and, according to 
ſome, there were Britiſh biſhops at the coun- 
cil of Nice in 325. This is not at all impro- 
bable, ſeeing there were certainly three- bi- 
ſhops at the council of Arles, 22 years after ; 
as there were ſome at the council of Arimi- 
num in 359, but ſo poor, that they could not 
bear their own charges. Their ſigning at 
this council the confeſſion of faith, wherein 
the term, conſubſtantial, was omitted; made 
ſome think that Arianiſm prevail'd in Bri- 
tain ; but a late author has proved, that the 
faith of the Britiſh church was the ſame, in 
this point, both before and after this coun- 
cil, which had not the effect the hereticks 
expected. 
he Britiſh church was more juſtly char- 
ged with pelagianiſm. Several biſhops were 
ſeduced into this error, not by Pelagius him- 
ſelf, who, tho' a native of Britain, never re- 
turned thither, but by Agricola, one of his 
diſciples. This herefy increaſing daily, the 
orthodox biſhops, ſent to the Gauliſh prelates, 
to defire their aſſiſtance to confute it, who, 
being aſſembled in council, deputed Germa- 
nus biſhop of Auxerre, and Lapus biſhop of 
Troyes, to go over into Britain. At Veru- 


* Du Pin athrms, the French and 
emperor's allowance, 


, preach td their flocks the pr 
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lam, in a conference with the pelagians, they 


brought over ſeveral from their errors. But, 
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aſter their departure, the hereticks gaining 


ground again, Germanus, tho advanced in 
years, made a ſecond voyage into Britain, 
accompanied by Severus biſhop of Troyes; 
and, deſpairing to convince them by argu- 
ments, he caus d the edict of Valentinian lr 
that condemns all hereticks to baniſhment, to 
be put in execution againſt them. Before he 
left the iſland, he founded ſchools, which 
produced many biſhops famous for learning 
and piety. 

From this period to the arrival of the Sax- 
ons, we are much in the dark about the af- 
fairs of the Britiſh church. Doubtleſs, the 
wars with the Picts and Scots, by deſtroying 
their churches, and, what is worſe, by intro- 
ducing a general corruption of manners, were 
very fatal to the chriſtians; tho' Gildas and 
Bede fay, not ſo much the wars, as the ſud- 
den and exceſſive plenty, juſt after the fa- 
mine, corrupted the manners of the Britons. 


Corrup⸗ 
tions of 
the Bri- 
tons the 
cauſe of 
their miſe- 
ries. 


The clergy out- did even the laity in wicked 


neſs; and, gluttony, avarice, and luxury 
reigning among them, they took no care to 
ecepts of chriſti- 


anity, which they ſo little rded them- 


ſelves. The dreadful calamities that befel 


the Britiſh nation, which are the ſubje& of 
the next book, are impured, by theſe two 
hiſtorians, to this general corruption. 


TY 
Britiſh biſhops choſe rather to bear their own charges, than to accept of rhe 
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all haſte 
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ſpeech. 


away with 
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The arrival of the Saxons. Vortigern makes Hengiſt, their general, king of 


Kent, and falls in love with his niece.” Long and bloody wars between the 
Saxons and Britons under the conduct of Ambroſius firſt, and afterwards of 


the great king Arthur. The founding of the heptarchy of the Anglo-Saxons. 


The Britons are driven into Wales, where they remain, to this day, a diſtinct 


nation from the Engliſh. The extirpation of chriſtianity throughout their 


conqueſts by the Anglo-Saxons. 


A 


S in a deſperate diſeaſe, we apply a 
deſperate remedy ; ſo the Britons, 
in their extremity, tho' they often 


had ſmartly ſuffer d by their irruptions, had 


recourſe to the Saxons. Were they at liberry 
to make a choice, they would, perhaps, have 
maturely conſider d the diſadvantages as well 
as conveniencies of calling in this nation to 
their aſſiſtance; but, as they had no other 


- remedy, they overlook'd ſuch objects as their 


fears might lay before them- Moreover, 
Vortigern, by ſoothing their hopes, prevented 
them from attentively weighing the conſe- 
quences of this proceeding ; ſo that every one, 
being intent only to avoid the preſent dan- 


Ambaſſa- gers, ambaſladors were immediately ſent away 
dors ſent to negotiate this affair among the Saxons. 
Upon their arrival, Witigeſil, the Saxon ge- 


neral, having ſummon'd an aſſembly on this 
occaſion, the chief of the ambaſly addreſs'd 
them, as follows: | | 

« Illuſtrious and generous Saxons, the Bri- 
« tons, oppreſs d by the continual irruptions 
« of the Pics and Scots, ſend us to implore 
« your aſſiſtance. We have heard of your 
ﬆ* renawn,,and we are ſenſible that your arms 
« are invincible; .and, therefore, we are 
« come to intreat your protection. Britain, 


« for many years, was a conſiderable part of 
« of the Roman empire; but, being aban- 
« don'd by our maſters, we know no nation 
better able than yourſelves to aſſiſt us. If 
« you grant our requeſt, we offer, in return, 
« all that our country, which is both rich and 
fertile, can afford. We ſhall ſubmit to your 
« own terms, provided you enable us to 
« drive the enemy out of our country *.” 


Witigiſil gave them this ſhort tho' pleaſing Nennius, 


anſwer, Be aſſured the Saxons will ſtand by 
you in your extremity :” and, accordingly, 
9000 men were granted them, on condition the 
Saxons fhould be poſſeſſed of the iſle of Tha- 


net, and their troops allow'd a certain pay. 


The Saxons had ſome knowledge of Bri- 
tain; and they had been dreaded, for a long 
time, by the inhabitants of the eaſtern coaſts. 
If they had not, as yet, attempted any con- 
2 in the iſland, it was, becauſe they 
thought thoſe on the continent of greater im- 
portance; and, perhaps, they were ſtrangers 
to the great weakneſs of the Britons, before 
the diſcovery they now made themſelves. It 
is no wonder, therefore, they comply'd fo 
readily with the Britons. Hengiſt and Horſa t, 
Witigiſil's ſons, were named to command the 
forces deſigned for Britain. 


* 'Tho' Witichind, a Saxon author, puts theſe words in the mouth of the Britiſh ambaſſadors, it myſt be own'd 
they are very natural, r the circumſtances of the Britons, a 


4 Horſa ſignifies a horſe, and 
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engiſt a ſtone - horſe. The Saxons uſually gave their children the names of unlmals. 


Hengiſt 
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Book II. 
Hengiſt's _ - Hengiſt was about thirty years of age; he 
character. firſt carried arms under his father, but, for 


his improvement in the art of war, he ſerved 


Verſtegan. alſo in the Roman armies, the emperors ge- 
nerally keeping, ſome Saxon troops in pay. 
This young general had valour and expe- 
rience, a Gan judgment, a becoming ad- 
dreſs, with an engaging and affable behaviour, 
qualifications which warranted, in ſome mea- 
ſure, his ſucceſs. As for Horſa, nothing in 
particular is related concerning him. 

The Saxons, having but an imperfect 
knowledge of Britain, did not, at once, ſend 
over the gooo men they had promiſed; and, 
2 the reſt were not in readineſs, on 
account of their great diſtance, they ſhipp'd 
off only a part of them, in three keyles or 
long boats, the nature of which veſlels * evi- 
dently ſhews that their number was ſmall. 

\ Hiſtorians have not diſtinctly mentioned the 
place from whence they embarqued; but, 
prodably, it was from Zealand, then poſſeſs'd 

y the Saxons, which was moſt commodious 

' as well as neareſt to the iſle of Thanet, where 
they landed. 


44. ' Hengift and Horſa arrived at Ebbesfleet in 


The Sax- 
ons arrive 
in Britain. 


the iſle of Thanet, where Vortigern received 
them with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, 
and directly put them ih; poſſeſſion of the 
iſland, according to agreement. As ſoon as 
they had a little refreſhed themſelves, they 
were led againſt the Picts and Scots, who had 
advanced as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 
C. Malmſ. In the. firſt battle, the Saxons, whoſe very aſ- 
pßects terrified the enemy, diſregarding their 
\ © * darts, came to a cloſe fight, and ſoon obliged 
them to give way; and, being diſpirited, by 
this and ſeveral other defeats, gradually re- 
treated into their country, dreading nothing 
ſo much as an engagement with the Saxons. 
Vortigern, tranſported at this ſucceſs, was 
now chiefly ſollicitous to attach the Saxons to 
F his intereſt; and, with this view, hs gave 
Nennius, Hengiſt and Horſa ſome lands in Lincolnſhire, 
where they firſt repulſed the enemy f. Hen- 
Langhorn, giſt, on the other hand, form'd hopes of pro- 
_— reg curing to himſelf a ſettlement in Britain; an 
sn the land, Vortigern beſtowed him, furniſhed 
him with a fair opportunity for promoting 
his deſign. He told the king, rhat, being at 
a great diſtance from the iſle of Thanet, to 
ſerve the Britons in the north, he wanted a 
place wherein he might ſecure his booty ; 
and, therefore, he begg'd leave to build a 
ſmall fort on the lands he had given him, 
- which requeſt Vortigern very readily granted. 
It is generally ſaid by hiſtorians, that he on- 
ly,ask'd leave to wall in as much ground, as 
he could ſurround with the hide of an ox; 
Awhich he cut into ſmall thongs, inclofing with 
them a ſpace ſufficient for his purpoſe, where 
he built a fort, before the Britons could have 


* In Latin ciulz, | 
t. Some ſay, cheſe lands were in Kent; but Nennius 
Lindum is Latin for any | = 
+ Now named Caſtor, fix miles from Grimsby. 
** Accepitque ſolum factum de nomine tergum, 
Taurino quantum potuit cireundare tergg. 
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the name of the caſtle might give ocbaſion for 


Epit. of the hiſt, of Eng. in Lat. verſe , | 


time to interrupt his deſign. The name of Hengiſt 
the caſtle, 'Thong-Caftor , or the caſtle of builds 
thongs, ** ſeems to confirm this account; and bw A 
applying tor Juſtin's ſtory of Dido, whenſhe -- * 
was going to build Carthage; or Hengiſt 
might be informed of Dido's artifice, whilſt he 


ſerved in the Roman armies. | 
The Britons, ſeeing a caſtle in the very More Sax- 
heart of their country, began to murmur ons come 
againſt Vortigern. Hengiſt perceiving this, into Pri- 
and having dived into the king's deſigns, re- 
preſented to him, that his ſubjects, being de- 
livered from their enemies, were grown inſo- 
lent, and only wanted an opportunity to de- 
throne him; he adviſed him, therefore, to 
divert the impending ſtorm, to ſend directly 
for the reſt of the Saxon troops. Vortigern, 
at once, fell in with this Advice, and urged 
him to put it in execution immediately; and 
Hengiſt, accordingly, ſent to Witigiſil his fa- 
ther, who diſpatched away the troops in 16 
large veſſels, ſending over with them Eſcus 
and Rowena, the eldeſt fon and niece of 
Hengiſt. | f 
Vortigern became now more abſolute than vortigern 
ever, which ſtrengthen' d the ſuſpicions the grows ab- 
Britons had concerning him. Without con- ſolute. 
ſulting his ſubjects, he allotted habitations 
for the Saxons; and he entered into a ſtrict 
friendſhip with Hengiſt. 5 
Hengiſt, all the while, had his own ends in Hengiſt 


* 
34 


40 


view; and, to bring them about, finding that plors a? 


love was Vortigern's darling paſſion, he takes Bainſt Vora 
the advantage of his weak fide. He, one Bern. 
day, invites him to Thong-Caſtor, preparing 
for him a moſt ſplendid entertainment ; butt 
what pleas'd Vortigern, moſt of all, was the 
oung Rowena, a lady of uncommon beauty. 
Hengift had given her inſtructions to ſtand 
directly in his view, that he might, during 
the repaſt, gratify his eyes with that amiable 
object. The plot ſucceeded ; for the king 
gazed all the time upon Rowena, who con- 
vinced him by her looks, that ſhe was. not 
inſenſible of the honour he did her. Hengitt, 
reſolving to ſoothe his growing paſſion, made 
a ſign to his niece; upon which, the fill'd a 
old cup with wine, and, on her knees, pre- 
— it to the king, ſaying, in Saxon, Liever 
kyning waſs heal, that is, dear king, your 
health. Vortigern, agreeably ſurpriz d, askK'd c- 
his interpreter the meaning of her words, and - - 
how he muſt anſwer her in her own language; 
and, with an amoxous glance, he ſaid, Drinck 
heal, that is, do you drink the health. Ro] . 
ena, having juſt put the cup to her lips, pre- 
ſented it to the king, who roſe up to ſalute 
her, which honour Rowena received with the 
molt profound reverence ; and, withdrawing, 
ſhe left Vortigern inflamed with love and de- 
fire. This was a fatal moment to the Bri- 


aſſures us, they lay in Londeſia, or Lindeſia, regioges 
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tons, as the ſequel will ſhew ; ſo true is it, 
that the greateſt events ſometimes ariſe from 
accidents, that ſeem, at firſt view, trifling 

| and frivolous. 

He gives The king could think of nothing, now, but 

Kent to the enjoyment of Rowena; and, therefore, 

Hengilt. tho! he had a wife, demanded her in marriage. 
Hengiſt, to increaſe his eagerneſs, told him, 
he could not, contrary to the cuſtom ofchis 
nation, give his niece to a prince that was al- 
ready married; that he was not abſolute 
maſter of Rowena ; and, moreover, that the 
Saxon princes, eſpecially his father, perhaps, 
would never conſent ſhe ſhould marry a chri- 
ſtian. Vortigern, reſolving to ſurmount all 
difficulties, divorced his wite, by whom he 
had ſeveral children; then, he declared that 
Rowena ſhould have the free exerciſe of her 
religion; and, to ſatisfy the Saxon princes, 
he thought of an expedient, or, poſſibly, it 
was propos'd to him, by which he fancied he 
could reconcile his love with his politicks, viz. 
to inveſt Hengiſt and Horſa with the ſove- 
reignty of Kent. The crafty Saxon having 
gain'd his point, all obſtacles vaniſh'd ; and 
the amorous Vortigern was put in poſſeſſion 
of the charming Rowena. This was tranſ- 
acted fo ſecretly, that Gorongus *, prince of 
Kent, was depoſed, before he ſo much as 

\ heard of it. 

Hengiſt Hengiſt, regardleſs of the murmurs of the 

=_ new Britons, forms deſigns of riſing till higher; 

Leugns. but, knowing that the Britons eſteem'd him, 
ever fince his ſettlement in Britain, as an a- 
vowed enemy, he conceals his intentions, till 
he ſhould have a fairer opportunity of putting 
them 4n execution. o render Vortigern 
ſubſervient to his deſigns, he gave him re- 
peated aſſurances, that he was entirely devot- 
ed. to his ſervice; and, when he perceived he 
had thoroughly gained his confidence, he told 
him, that his ſubjects were plotting againſt 
him; and, that it was to be feared, whilſt the 
Saxon troops were engaged in the north, 
they would execute their intentions. He 

— informed him alſo, that the Britons held 
a correſpondence with Ambroſius Aurelia- 
nus, then at the court of Aldroen 32 
Armorica, whom they intended to place on 
the throne; and there were ſome grounds 
for what he ſaid concerning Ambroſius. 

. Ambroſius, This prince was ſprung from Roman anceſ- 

ome he tors, and, according to the received opinion, 

Stilling- ſon to one of the Britiſh monarchs, choſen 

flect orig. after the departure of the Romans f. Being 
very young, when his father died, he was 
not ſuſpected by thoſe that ſuccceded to the 
crown; but, when Vortigern was elected, 
a powerful party declaring for Ambfoſius, 
he tried all poſſible means to deſtroy him. 
Upon this, he retir'd to Aldroen his relation, 
waiting for a proper opportunity to head his 
party. What Hengiſt {aid, therefore, could 
not but make a deep impreſſion on Vorti- 
gern's mind ; who having entirely loſt the at- 


* Cambden thinks Gorongus to be the name of an office, 
t Several ſay, he was ſon to Conltantine, beheaded by 
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fections of his ſubje&s, and looking upon Am- 
broſius as a dangerous rival, had nothing to 
depend on but the advice and aſſiſtance of 
this Saxon prince. Hengiſt, whoſe aim was 
to introduce more Saxons, that he might be 
a match for the Britons, and act without Vor- 
igern, repreſented to him, that, as the Bri- 
ns would certainly take advantage of the 
Saxons being in the north, his only way was, 
to ſend over for more Saxon troops to* be 
commanded by truſty leaders, who would 
blindly obey his orders. Vortigern readily 
conſented to what was ſo agreeable to his 
own ſentiments. Hengiſt aſſur'd him, the 
new troops ſhot!ld be ſent into the north a- 
gainſt the Picts and Scots, whilſt he himſelf 
would ſtay in Kent to keep the male-contents 
in awe, who would, thus, be ſurrounded by 
the Saxon forces, and ſo kept from revolt- 


engl ſent for a fleet of 40 ſhips, in which Octa and 
was embarqued a vaſt number of Saxon for- Ebuſa ſet · 
ces, commanded by Octa his brother, who tle RY the 
brought his ſon Ebuſa along with him. They ah * 
firſt plunder'd the Orcades; and then, at: 
tacking the Picts, forced. them to retire north- | 
ward, and firmly ſeated themſelves in their 
country. At firſt, they ſettled on the north 
ſide of the Tyne, eaſtward ; but, afterwards, 
they advanced towards the ſouth, and drove 
the Brirons beyond the Humber. Hengiſt, 
now, ſhew'd very little reſpect - $4 ay 
gern, ſending for recruits from G 33 
without his leave; and, acting without diſ- 3 8 
guiſe, complaiſed that the Saxon ſoldiers . * So. 
were not paid, according to agreement, 
and boldly demanded the arrears, threatening 
cron ſpeedy payment to do himſelf ju- 

ice. 

The Brirons, ſurpriz d and exceedingly 453- 


mortified to ſee Hengiſt in a condition to exc- 8 


cute his menaces, began to think of ſome ex- the Br. 


pedient to free themſelves from the Saxons. tons to ex- 
Vortimer, Vortigern's eldeft fon, had ob- pel the 
ſerved with regret, how the Saxons had Saxons. 
{trengthen'd themſelves daily, by his father's 
indulgence; and he laid hold of this juncture, 

to acquaint rhe nobility, that it was high 

time to redreſs the evils that oppreſs'd them. 

He declar'd, that his father's cowardice, or 
treachery, had made the Saxons ſo powerful; 

that it was neceſſary, therefore, to reſtrain 
Vortigern from heaping any more favours on 

theſe ſtrangers, who would over-run the Bri- 

tiſh nation, if ſteps were not taken to checque 

their growing power. The Britons awak'd, | 
at laſt, out of their lethargy ; and, by Vor- 754. 
rimer's inſtigation, the moſt conſiderable of 

them, entering into a 3 confederacy, o- 

blig d Vortigern to make his ſon partner with 

him in the government, and reſign to him 

the adminiſtration of affairs. This was done 

ſo ſuddenly, that, not having time to call che 


Saxons to his aſſiſtance, he was compell'd 


to do as they would have him. Thus, Vor- 


Honorius. 
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timer leſt his father only the empty title of a 


king *. 
The Bri- Vortimer eaſily perſnaded the Britons, that 
tons re- nothing but force would expel b oo Saxons, 
_ up who, therefore, reſolved upon a war. Hen- 
ar a- . . . 
inſt the Liſt, upon this, enter'd into 4 treaty with 
Saxons, the Picts, by their means, with the Saxon 
troops ſettled in thoſe parts, to give the e- 
nemy a powerful diverſion in the north. As 
for Kent, Hengiſt thought himſelf ſtrong e- 
nough there to oppoſe Vortimer, who was 
preparing to attack him. | 
efore I enter upon the relation of a war, 
which ended with the conqueſt of Britain, it 
is proper to acquaint the reader, that he muſt 
not expect a complete and particular account. 
Hiſtorians content themſelves with the men- 
tion of certain facts, which preſerve the thread 
of the hiſtory, but ſcarce give us a general 
idea of that revolution, which introduced a 
new face of things over the whole ifland. 
458: The Britiſh and Saxon armies ſoon came 
The battle to an engagement; they met at Eglesford f 
ook in Kent, where a bloody battle was fought, 
8 Horſa + falling that day, as did Catigern **, 
the youngeſt brother of Vortimer, by the 
hand of Hengiſt. The Britiſh hiſtorians ſay, 
Vortimer not only _ defeated the Sax- 
ons; but that, driving Hengiſt into the iſle of 
Thanct, he forced him to embarque for Ger- 
many. But what follows ſhews that, if the 
Saxons were not victorious, at leaſt, they 
were not conquer'd, ſince all their hiſtorians 
agree, that in this very year 455, immediate- 
ly after the battle, Hengiſt aſſum'd the title 
of king of Kent, which, to be ſure, he would 
not have done, had he been vanquiſh'd and 
oblig'd to fly into Germany. 


Two years after, ancther battle was fought 


457. 
52 battle near Crecanford *+ in Kent, wherein Vortimer 
1— was entirely defeated, with the loſs above of 
2 oo men and his beſt officers; and he was 
oblig'd to ſhut himſelf up in London, till he 
could raiſe another army. In the interim, 
Hengiſt made great devaſtations in the coun- 
try, to ſtrike terror into the Britons ; they, 
that lay moſt expos'd to the fury of the Sax- 
ons, fled to the woods for refuge, and ſome 
retir'd into Armorica, where they were kind- 
ly receiv'd by Aldroen. During theſe rava- 
ges, the very churches in the neighbourhood 
of the Saxons were reduced to aſhes; for 
theſe barbarians, joining to their natural 
fierceneſs a religious zeal, thought they ho- 
nour'd their gods, by cruelty to the chri- 
fſitians, eſpecially the clergy. 
The Bri- The Britiſh chiefs aſſembled themſelves, at 
_ this juncture; and Guithelin, archbiſhop of 
OG London, and head of Ambroſius's party, ad- 
rica for vis d them to apply to the king of Armorica, 
aſſiſtance. who had always ſhewn great kindneſs to the 
Britons, for aſſiſtance; and that he thought 
it neceflary to invite over Ambroſius Aure- 
lianus, who being deſcended from illuſtrious 


© * Some hiſtorians affirm, that he voluntarily made his ſon partner with him, 


A He was buried at Horſted, ſo named after him. 
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happy wretches embarqued in a 


laſt, the wiſeſt of both parties brought about 


anceſtors, and having all the qualifications of 

a general, would, in all probability, deliver 

them from their preſent danger. As they 

had always hated Vortigern, and, ſince his 

laſt defeat, were diſpleas d with Vortimer, 

the common, tho unjuſt fate of generals in 

his caſe, they readily fell in with the arch- 
iſhop's advice, deſiring himſelf to go and ne- 

gotiate the affair. He ſer out directly for Ar- 

morica, and eaſily obtain'd the aid of 10,000 

men, who all landed ſafely at Totneſs, under 

the command of Ambrofius. This general 438. 

was receiv d, as the only fupport of the ſink- Ambrofius 

ing Britons ; but Vortimer's party, ſtill con- lands with 

ſiderable, regarded Ambroſius, as one that "009 

came to uſurp the crown, under a pretence 

of defending it. Vortimer himſelf threaten- 

ed to puniſh ſeverely all that ſhould join 

him ; ſo that the Britons, inſtead of uniting 

againſt the Saxons, by their inteſtine divi- 

ſions, oy'd one another. 

Ambroſius and Guithelin contriv'd a plot, 
for the ruin of Vortigern and Vortimer ; th 
repreſented to their party, that the fon had 
neither courage nor conduct, and that the 
father was an enemy to the nation; and that, 
in vain, they attempted to drive out the Sax- 
ons, if they did not, firſt, deſtroy theſe two 
domeſtick enemies. Vortigern and Vorti- 
mer, on the contrary, told their abettors, 
that Ambroſius came with an intent to ſub- 
due them; that Guithelin, being ambitious, 
attempted to make Ambroſius a king, only 
to get the adminiſtration in his own hands, 
than which nothing ſhouid be more dreaded 
by the Britons; that they muſt be wilfully 
blind not to ſee, that their deſign directly op- 
poſed the good of the kingdom ; and thar, 
inſtead of marching againſt the Saxons, th 
had only plotred how they might diftrefs thoſe 
who were in arms for their country. 

Theſe mutual animoſities ſoon came to Civil wars 
blows; their firſt battle was near Catgwaloph among the 
in Carmarthenſhire. As it is not eaſy to Britons. 
know who got the victory in this and other 178. 
engagements, I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
civil wars continued till the year 465, to the 
great prejudice of both parties, whilſt the 
Saxons "daily grew more powerful both in 
Kent and beyond the Humber. So miſera- 
ble was the ſtate of the Britons, that num- 
bers of them abandon d their native country. 

A Dutch author ſays, that ſome of theſe un- Joh. Leyr 
ey; and, den, 
rowing towards the mouth of the Rhine, land- 

ed at Catwick near Leyden, where they ſet- 

tled themſelves, by the ſea- ſide, in an old 

emmys camp, which they called Britten- 

urge. 
Britain having, for ſeven or eight years, 465. 


ſuffer d all the calamities of a civil war, at 3 4 end 
the ci- 


an union, by dividing the kingdom between chaos 


the contending princes. The Britiſh kings had 
+ Now Aylesford. 


He was buried near Aylcsford, where four ſtones ſtand an end with others a-croſs them, like Stone-henge: 


t Now Creyford, from the river Cecan, now Crecee. Vid. Cambden, = 


the 
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the eaſtern part, and: Ambroſius the weſtern, 
parted by the Roman high-way, called Wat- 

| lingeſtrect 8 qa 
466. The Saxons, upon this, join'd{their forces 
The war alſo; and, in the fiſt bartic, Hengiſt loſt Wip- 
againſt the ped, one of his chief officers, from whom the 
* place, where they fought, was named Wip- 
again, Ped's-Fleet f., The Saxon writers affirm, 
their countrymen obtained a ſignal victory; 


whereas the Britiſh authors tell us, that Vor- 


timer entirely defeated the Saxons, forcing 
HFlengiſt, a ſecond time, to fly into Germany. 
I he ſequel, however, proves, that the Sax 


ons had the advantage; nay, I will venture 
to aſſert, contrary to the opinion of ſome ta- 


mous hiſtorians, that, in all probability, Hen- 
giſt never returned to Germany, not ſo much 
as one author taking notice of the time or 


place of his ſecond landing. 
Arthur In this war the renowned Arthur, at 14 


firſt ap- years of age, firſt appeared in the Britiſh ar- 


Tue chr. mies under Ambroſius, , whoſe martial genius 

bo. Aniel inclined him, ſo early, to take upon him the 

rofeſſion of a ſoldier, which he followed to 

his death. He ſucceeded Gorlous his farther, 

as king of Danmonium + in 467 ; and, ſoon 

after, was engaged in a war againſt Howel 

king of Areclute, on the borders of Scotland. 

This prince, envying Arthur's glory, became 

an ally with the Saxons in the north againſt 

him ; but Arthur exceedingly increaſed his 

fame, by driving him to the iſle of Mona, 

where, in a battle, he ſlew him with his own 

470. hand. He was then about 18 years old; he 

Priſceus afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by actions 

Jef more glorious, as well as more advantageous 
to his country. 3 

473, Ihe war continuing between the Britons 

The 4th and Saxons, a battle the former loſt, in 473, 

battle be- put their affairs in the greateſt confuſion, and 


— the gave 4 a fit occaſion for cnlarging his 
and Bri- power. At length, Vortimer died, in 475, 


tons. Flor poiſoned, as ſome affirm, by Rowena his 
Wigorn. -mother-in-law, thro' the inſtigation of Hen- 


Vortimer giſt, The Britiſh hiſtorians, willing, at any 


rate, to make Vortimer a hero, tell us, he 
obtained many ſignal victories over the Sax- 
ons; but the power of the Saxons evidently 
ſhews, that Vortigern's advantages over them 
were neither great nor real. His death gave 


ſome quiet to the Britons, if a deceitful calm 


may be ſocall'd, which iſſued in their ruin. 
e Acſter a twenty years war, both parties 
concluded '{eem'd deſirous of peace, which Vortimer had, 
on be- always ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ; fcaring, this war 


tween the .: 
Slrons being over, he ſhould be forced to begin an- 


and Bri- Other with Ambroſius, who had gain'd the 


tons. hearts of the people, and was uncaſy to ſee 
| Vortigern and his fon on the throne, tho” de- 


priyed of. half their dominions. The your 


was concluded, on condition each party ſhould 
keep their prelentpgſſefſions. This was mor- 
tifying to Hengiſt, ,who had formed hopes of 


ſubduing the whole ifland ; he pleafed him-- 
ſelf, however, with the thoughts of effecting 
that by policy, which he could not do by 


force. 


That the Britons, who were ſo weak and Remarks * 
diſpirited, before Hengitt's arrival, ſhould fo — the re 
ina Or. 


very ſurprizing; that thoſe very Britons, Who, the Bris 


bravely reſiſt the Saxons in the firſt war, is 


when the Romans left them, durſt not face 
the Picts and Scots, ſhould, notwithſtanding, 
defend themſelves againſt both Saxons and. 
Pits! But a long war teaches, by degrees, 
the moſt undiſciplin'd nation the uſe of arms, 
and often enables them to repair, in the end, 
what they loſt in the beginning. Had the 
Saxons invaded Britain, at firſt, with a great 
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tons. 


army, they, in all likelihood, would very 


ſpeedily have made an entire conqueſt of Bri- 
tain; but, coming over in ſmall numbers, at 
different times, they protracted the war, and 
ſo taught the Britons an art, which the Ro- 
mans were induſtrious .in making them for- 


get. It may be objected, perhaps, that, = 


they loſt ground in the north. But the country 
beyond the Humber was taken from them, 
before Hengiſt's coming; and the Saxons took 
it from the Picts and Scots, and not from the 
Britons. What Octa and Ebuſa did, during, 
this war, is unknown; probably, they aſſiſt- 
ed Hengiſt, by giving the Britons frequent. 
diverſions, and by ſending him ſupplies by 
ſea, which they could not do by land, the 
enemy's country lying in the way. 

Hengiſt was extremely diſturbed to find 
himſelf reduced to the kingdom of Kent. He, 
acquainted the Saxon princes in Germany, 
that, if they would ſend him ſupplies, he 
could eaſily procure for them a ſolid ſettle- 


whilſt they defended themſelves in the ſouth, 
e 


ment in Britain; tho', after a long war, he 


had but a ſlender proſpect of his being able 
to perform his promiſe; and, beſides, the fal- 
ling off of Vortigern, with the valour and. 
conduct of Ambroſius, lay as inſuperable dif- 
ficulties in his way. He was reſolved, hou- 
ever, to purſue his deſign, of being maſter 
of the iſland, by cunning; and, to this pur- 


poſe, contriv'd a plot, which tarniſh'd the 


glory of all his former actions. He ſeem'd 
exceedingly pleaſed with the peace, to diſ- 
guiſe his baſe intentions; and the Britons, 
charm'd with his behaviour, which was, in 
outward appearance, moderate and friendly, 
they no longer repin'd for the loſs of Kent, 
thinking they knew the worſt, and, perhaps, 
hoping, one time or other, to recover it. In 
the interim, -they lived amicably with Hen- 
giſt ; and their prejudices againſt the Saxons, 
at length, entirely vaniſh'd. Hengiſt, on the 
other hand, aſlur'd- them it was his deſire, 
that both nations ſhould preſerve a good un- 


derſtanding with each other; and that he 


ſhould be glad, it it were promoted by mutual 


The Romans, to paſs the more conveniently from one colony to another, had their viz conſulares, præto- 
riæ, regiæ, &c. which Bede and the moderns call ſtratæ or ſtreets. There were four in England, Wartling-ſtreet, 
paſling thro? St. Albans ; Ikenild-ſtreet, thro' the country of the Iceni ; Ermin- ſtreet, and Foſs-way, | 

u Wippedi fluentum. Vid. Gloſlar. Saxon, probably, Ipſwich in Suffolk, Cambden takes it to be the iſle of 


Thanet, but that is impoſſible. 


+ Cornwall and Devon. There were ſeveral petty princes that depended on the chief monarch,” 
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Interviews for pleaſure. Vortigern joyfully 
accepted his propoſal, and paid him the firſt 
viſit, accompanied by 300 of his principal 

ſubjects. They were entertained in a re- 

G: Malmſ. ſpectful and ſplendid manner, and nothing 
_— was wanting that might contribute to their 
diverſion ; but, towards the end of the feaſt; 

Hengiſt having artfully rais'd a ſubje& of diſ- 
pute, at a ſignal given, all the Britiſh lords 
were murder'd*, Vortigern, becauſe Hen- 
iſt had occaſion for him, was only made pri- 
oner, who, to no purpoſe, complained of his 
treachery ; and he was not releaſed, without 
delivering up to the Saxons a great part of 
his dominions, on the borders of Kent, which 
they divided into three counties, calling them 

Suſſex, Eſſex, and Middleſex, which names 
they retain to this day. Hengift, after this, 
made horrible devaſtations in the neighbour- 
ing country, and got poſſeſſion of London, 

Lincoln, and Wincheſter. 

So highly did the Britons reſent this in- 
. ſtance of barbarity, that they could not view 

a Saxon, without horror; and, looking upon 
Vortigern, as an accomplice in the maſſacre, 
as he alone eſcaped, they all went over to 
Ambroſius 4, except a few friends, who could 
do him but little ſervice in his ſinking con- 

| dition. | 
Ambroſius Ambroſius, being now ſole monarch of 
takes upon Britain, aſſumed the imperial purple, after 


gt 2 


. the manner of the Roman emperors, creating, 
peror. at the ſame time, prince Arthur a patrician **. 
Coulqd Britain have been preſerved, from be- 
coming a prey to the Saxons, theſe two great 
princes, who had all the qualities ofſthe moſt 
celebrated heroes, would, doubtleſs, have pre- 

vented it; but its fate was determined, and 

even they could only, for a while, defer its 

ruin. 

UNengiſt Hengiſt, however, with regret, ſaw his 
ſends for country quite diſpeopled ; for the inhabitants, 
more dar- qeteſting his treachery and cruelty, retired, 
in ſwarms, into the other provinces, ſo that 
there were not left hands enough to cultivate 
477. the ground. He ſent, therefore, for Ella, a 
Ella lands Saxon general, from Germany, _ 

1 + 7 him part of the lands Vortigern had grante 


Jus. him. Ella, rejoycing at the news, ſoon arri- 


F. Wigorn. ved in Britain, with his ſons Baldulphus, Col- 
| "i Hunt. 
1. 4, 


$ 


grin, and Ciſſa an infant, landing his troops 
at Whitering-in Suſſex, but not without re- 
ſiſtance. He did.not become maſter of the 
ſhore, without a long battle; but, at laſt, he 
drove the Britons as far as the foreſt of An- 
dred's-wall ft, then 65 miles long and 30 
broad. This retreat gave the Sax ons an op- 
portunity of ſettling themſelves, by degrees, 


along the coaſt, and towards the Thames. 
During the nine years they were employed in 
thoſe parts, they had continual wars with the 


Britons, the particulars of which are un- 


* 
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* The ſignal was, Neamt uve ſeaxen, i. e. Pull out your da 
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known. We are only informed, that the 

Saxons, ſeated along the ſouthern coaſt, were 

called Sud or South-Saxons, and their coun- 
Suſſex, Hengiſt, to ſtrengthen himſelf, Suſſex, _ 

eſtabliſhed Saxon colonies in the reſt of the . 

country that had been given him. Thoſe 

that were ſeated eaſtward; had the name 

of Eaſt-Saxons, and their country Eſſex; 

the land between Eſſex and Suſſex was 

called Middleſex ; and, as for Kent, it re- E 

tain d its antient name, the only one, per- liddle- 

maps, that was not changed by the Saxons. ex. 
engiſt, after this, granted leave to thole 

ſoldiers, that were inclined to it, to return in- 

to Germany. Arriving on the continent, 

they built the caſtle of. Leyden; which work 

is attributed to Hengiſt by a Dutch poet and jo. Doug; 

ſeveral others, who ſuppoſe that he went 

baek into Germany. "Uh | 

ritons, harraſs'd by almoſt continual Nine years 

wars for 60 years together, were not in a ceſſation of 

condition to think of recovering the pro- 

vinces uſurped by the Saxons; tho they were 

not a little concerned to ſee the Saxons ſo 

firmly ſettled in their country, and that they 

could, when they pleaſed, have freſh ſupplies 

from Germany. Without any previous truce 

or treaty of peace, both parties lay quiet for 

nine years, for Hengiſt, himſelf, as well as 

the Britons, wanted a ceſſation of arms, to 

regulate the affairs of his kingdom. In this 

interval, Ella gain'd ground, the Britons not 

daring to reſiſt him, leſt they ſhould give 

Hengiſt a handle to renew the waf, which 

they -were reſolved to avoid. OI 
he Britons, having had time to recruit The Bri- 

themſelves, ſollicit Ambroſius to take up tons ſollicit 

arms; they aſſured him, that the longer the — 

Saxons were ſuffered to reſt, they grew the arms. p 

ſtronger; that Britain, now, abounded with 

young ſoldiers, fit to ſerve their country; and 

that, perhaps, they ſhould never have a bet- 

ter opportunity. Ambroſius repreſented to 

them, that their reaſons were very convincing ; 

but, that there was no proſpect of ſucceedi 

in their attempts to expel the Saxons, whilſt 

Vortigern was alive; that, tho he was ad- 

vanced in years, he had an able party, that 

would certainly raiſe new animoſities, as ſoon _ 

as the war*ſhould break out; that they knew, 

ever ſince the arrival of the Saxons, he had 


F< ” 


always been their friend; that all their loſſes $ 


were occafioned by their inteſtine diviſions ; 
and, whilſt they continued, it was in vain to 
expect any better ſucceſs; and he concluded 
with telling them, they muſt either let the 
Saxons remain undiſturbed, till Vortigern's 
death, or diſpatch that domeſtick enemy, that — 
they might unite their forces againſt the fo- 
reigners. Vortigern was ſo much hated by 


moſt of the Britons, that they inſtantly re- 


ſolved upon the latter; and they unanimouſly 


Stillingfleer queſtions the truth of this fat, 


be 
becauſe Witichind mentions one like it in Germany; but it might repeared in Britain. Ambroſius is reported to 
a RT 


have built Stone-henge near Salisbury, in memory of this ma 
1 Baronius confounds Ambroſius Aurelianus with another Avrelian. 
** Prince Arthur was certainly created a patrician by Ambroſius, 


Odoacer, king of the Heruli, reigning then in Italy, 


. Andrediwald, now termed Weild or Wild, according to Cambden, was 120 miles long. A | 
| 1 5 | 5 + » Oo. prepared 


* 


acre, 


there being no other emperor then in the weſt, 
| ; 1 8 


ad no pretenſions to Britain, - 
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prepared to execute their deſign, with all 
\ Imaginable ſecrecy and expedition. Vorti- 
gern was in danger of falling into the hands 

of Ambroſius, and had but juſt time to get 

into a caſtle in Wales, where he was not very 

ſafe. Ambroſius went and beſieged him, be- 
ing intent upon his deſign; but, during the 

| ſiege, the caſtle, either by accident or the en- 
ines of the beſiegers, taking fire, was con- 

umed to aſhes; and the uwhappy Vortigern 

435. Periſh'd in the flames. Thus, died that 
Vorti- prince, very old, after a troubleſome reigu of 
Fer forty years. He had three ſons, by his firſt 

ear wife, Vortimer, Catigern, and Paſcentius, of 
whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. By his daugh- 
ter, whom he debauched, he had a ſon, called 
Fauſtus, who ſpent his life in a monaſtery, 
| where he was diſtinguith'd for his piety. 
Ambrohus Ambroſius, upon this, renews the war 
—_—_— againſt the Saxons, of which we have not a 
beats Ella Particular account. 
in 487, eyent was Ambroſius's victory over Ella and 
his two eldeſt ſons j, Which was the firſt the 
Britons could truly of, thoꝰ all their hi- 
ſtorians affirm the contrary. The Saxon ge- 
— was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in his 
rong holds, till he received new ſupplics 
from Germany. : 
Hengiſt Hengiſt died, before the end of this war, 
dies in in 488, aged about 69, of which he ſpent 39 
= in Britain, and 33 on the throne of Kent *. 
"ww. He was certainly the moſt valiant and pru- 
Flor. Wi- 18 . pru 
gorn. dent general of his time; and it could be 
W. Malm. wiſh'd for the honour of the Engliſh, that the 
* _ founder of their monarchy had not, as I may 
Prue of ſay, cemented his throne with the blood of 
- ſo many Britiſh lords, whom he, baſcly and 
treacheroully, murder'd ; an action that leaves 
an indelible tain on his memory. Were it 
not for this, his glory would haye been ſin- 
gular, as, by his conduct and bravery, he ſuc- 
ceſsſully accompliſh'd a delign extremely diffi- 
cult in the execution. Beſtdes Kent, Eſſex, 
and Middleſex, he was poſſeſſed of ſome lands 
in Lincolnſhire, where he built "Thong-Caſtor ; 
and the Saxons beyond the Humber owned 
him for their ſoyereign. He left two ſons, 
Eſcys who ſucceeded him, and Audoacer who 
remained in Germany. 

After Ella's defeat, about a year before 
Hengiſt's death, Eſcus was ſent into the 
north, to aſſiſt Octa and Ebuſa againſt the 
Britons ; but, as ſoon as he heard of his fa- 
ther's death, he returned to Kent, to take 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom. In the mean while, 
Ambroſius, purſuing his victory, recovered 
London, Wincheſter, and Lincoln. Eſcus, 
wanting his father's qualities, never attempted 
to retake theſe three places, preſerring his 
ealc 'betore the fatigues of war. In all ikeli- 
hood, he obtained a truce, ſince, in the three 
ſucceeding years, there is ng mention of ho- 
ſtilities on either ſide. — 


Eſcus king 
of Kent 


The moſt remarkable 


| 
of ENGLAND. 
In this interval, Arthur having no employ- 490. 
ment at home, made a voyage to Jeruſalem; "bur 
whilit Ambroſins, by the aſſiſtance of Samſon, e of 
whom he had invited from Armorica, and Nennius, 
made archbiſliop of York, regulated the affairs H. Hun- 
of the church, which, by the wars, was ex- ting. I. 2. 
tremely diſordered. | | 
The Northumberland Saxons beginning to 
riſe in 491, Arthur being returned from his 
voyage, attacked and deſeated them. Ella EI be. 
likewiſe, having received powerful {ſupplies ficges An- 
from Germany, beſieged Andred-Ccſter t, dred-Ce- 
ſituated in the foreſt of Andred's-Wald. The fei, 
reſiſtance of the beſieged, and an army of the: . 


* 


- * 


enemy advantageouſly poſted, made him loſe 


much time; but, at laſt, he took the town 
by ſtorm, and reduced it to athes. Upon 
this, he aſſumed the title of king of Suſſex or He aſſumes 
of the South-Saxons, which he durſt not do, = — of 
whilſt Hengiſt was alive. This ſecond Saxon Se, 
kingdom contained the counties of Suflex and 
Surrey; he was alſo choſen monarch or gene- Is choſen 
ral of the Saxons, in Hengiſt's room; for monarch, 
altho* Hengiſt was only king of Kent, yet he 
was regarded as chief of all the Saxons, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that nation in Ger- 
many, who, in time of war, had always a cap- 
tain-general, accountable only to the conven- 
tion of the ſtates, which cuſtom the Saxons 
continued in Britain. Hengilt's {on did not 
think himſelf ſufficient for this office, ſince he 
ſuffered Ella to be inveſted with it. | 
About two years after, Arthur defeated 494. 
the Northumbrians, on the banks of the river 
Douglas #, as he had done three _ before. | 

The year 495 was very remarkable, for the 495. 
arrival of Cerdick, a Saxon general, not only Cera 
for his conqueſts, but chicfly, becauſe from Bran 
him were deſcended the kings of England, Pl. Wi- 
in the male line, down to Edward the con- gorn. Po- 
feſſor, and, in the female, to tlie glorious e. $4 
prince who now fits on the throne. In tracing 1; ** 
him back, the Saxon annals thew us, that he 
ſprung from Woden, the original of all the 
principal Saxon families. He was famous 
alſo, for founding a kingdom, to which all 
the reſt, at laſt, were ſubject; and, there- 
fore, he is to be eſteemed, if not the firſt, at 
leaſt, one of the chief founders of the Engliſh 
monarchy. This valiant prince, having ac- 
quired great glory in Germany, and having 


no farther 3 there, determined to 


try his fo in Britain, where many of his 
countrymen were already ſettled; and, with 
this view, he fitted out five veſſels; and, ac- 
companied by his ſon Kenrick, now adult, he 
embarqued for Britain. | 
Oda, having been often defeated by Ar- Northum- 
thur in the north, and not being able to keep 29 ai 
all his conqueſts, divided them into tuo parts, p...: 
north and ſouth ; the firſt, named Deira, he and Deira. 
committed to the care of Baldulphus and 
Colgrin “*, Ella's ſons, reſerving the other, 


Some Britiſh or Welch writers ſay, Hengiſt was beheaded by the Britons; but all the Saxons aſſure us, he 
died a natural death. | | : | 


+ In Latin Anderida, In the reign of Edward I. a-ſmall town, called Newenden, was built in the ſame place. 
I In Lancaſhire. ' | | 


** Socalled by Britiſh authors, but by the Engliſh, Cymen and Pleting, from whom Cymenſhiore in el 4 
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Book II. 


Cerdick 

arrives, 
and defeats 

Cador. 


426. 
Paſcentius 
revolts; 


— 


But is de- 
feated by 
Arthur. 


497. 
He is de- 
feated a- 
gain, and 
223 


ennius. 


F . 


Galway 
ſubdued 
by the 

Saxons. 


call'd Bernicia, to. himſelf, to defend it a- 
gainſt the continual attacks of the northern 
nations. Congrin, after the defeat of the 
Nort humbrians by Arthur, had ſhut himſelf 
up in York, where Arthur immediately went 
and beſieged him. Baldulphus, however, was 
gone into Norfolk, to aſſiſt Cerdick at his 
landing; but, his coming being delay'd, he 
marched back towards York, in order to re- 
lieve it. Cador, Arthur's nephew, meeting 
him on the way, ſo deſeated him, that he was 
oblig to diſguiſe himſelf in a peaſant's ha- 
bit, to fave his lite ; by which means he came 
{ately under the walls of York, where, diſco- 
vering himſelt, he was drawn up with a rope. 
The news he brought of Cerdick's coming 
with powerful ſupplies, from Germany, ani- 
mated the beſieged; tho' Arthur briskly car- 
ried on the ſiege, hoping to take the town, 
before his arrival. In the mean time, Cador 
waited in Norfolk, to oppoſe the landing of 
the Saxons ; but Arthur, being inform'd that 
Cerdick was landed at Yarmouth, and had 
defeated Cador, he raiſes the fiege, retiring 
into a place of ſecurity, till he could learn ex- 
actly the number of the Saxons, which fame 


had magnified. Baldulph and Colgrin, com- 


ing out of York, made great devaſtations in 
Lancaſhire, whilſt-the Britons were fo terri- 
fied at Cerdick's arrival, that Arthur, for the 
preſent, thought fit to keep off from theſe 
formidable enemies. 

Paſcentius, ſon to Vortigern, having long 
concealed his ſecret diſguſt, for being de- 
prived ef all his father's domintons, made an 
attempt, at this juncture, to obtain what he 
took to be his right. Afﬀeſted by his party, 
he got ſome forces together; and, joining 
Baldulph and Colgrin, he was reinforced by 
great numbers of his friends in Wales. Am- 
broſius being very ſickly, and of an advanced 
age, Arthur march'd againſt this rebel, and 
entirely routed him, near the little river 
Douglas. "0 

The enſuing year, Arthur defeated him a- 
gain in the ſame place, and fo warmly pur- 
ſued his victory, that he forced him to yield 
and ſue for pardon. Paſcentins's ſubmiſſion 
proved more advantageous to him than 


his arms; for he was not only pardon'd, 


but put in poſſeſſion of Brecknock and Rad- 
nor * in Wales, which being made a king- 
dom, his poſterity enjoy'd it for many years. 
I ſuppoſe theſe lands to be no more than 
Vortigern's private eſtate in thoſe parts, be- 
fore he was king; and that, if Ambroſius in- 
veſted Paſcentius with ſovereignty, it was on- 
ly to give him ſome ſatistaction about his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Britain. 

About this time, the Saxons in the north 
ſubdued the little kingdom of Galway + from 
_— Arthur's nephew ; which, tho' now 

art of Scotland, had been poſſeſo d by the 
ritons, and withſtood the continual attacks 
of the Saxons as well as Picts. Gahan re- 


In Britiſh, Bwelr and Vortigiern Maur. 
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tir'd to his uncle Arthur, whom he aſſiſted 
very much in his wars. 1 
n alter this, Porta landed at Portland f, 501. 

ſo called after him, with a new ſupply of Sax- Porta's ar- 
ons from Germany; which obliged Arthur rival. 
to repair to London. 'Tho' this prince had 5 _ 
; . ambacn 
generally the advantage over the Saxons, in Annal. 
all their engagements; yet his forces were Sax. Flor 
exceedingly diminiſh'd, whilſt the enemy's Wigorn. 
troops were continually reinforced, entire 
dies of Saxons, under the command of fa- 
mous generals, coming over to Britain, either 
with the view of a ſettlement, or for plunder 
only. Arthur, on this account, would have 
been reduced to extremity, were it not for 
the aſſiſtance of Hoel king of Armorica, his 
nephew, who being deſirous of glory, re- 
joiced at an opportunity of ſignalizing him- 
ſelf in the ſervice of his uncle, and, at the. 
head of 15,000 men, landed at Southampton. Argentre 
Arthur, upon this, attack'd the Northum- Hiſt. de 
brians, grown formidable by the valour of Bret. ch- 
Baldulph and Colgrin, and completely defeat- 33* 
ed them. The two Saxon brothers, not be- 
ing able to ſtand before him, aſter this victo- 
8 with the remains of their army join'd 

rdick, then laying ſiege to Lincoln; but 
Arthur, purſuing them with all ſpeed, ſo ſud - 
denly ſurprized Cerdick, that he was forced 
to hazard a battle, which proved tho fort 


* 


Saxons. Cerdon betook himſelf to the foreſt 

of Celidon ; where, having ſuffer'd. great Hard- 

ſhips, he, at laſt, tho WIA great difficulty, 

retir'd towards the weſtern coaſts. Some hi- 

ftorians affirm, that, in this extremity, hav- 

ing no proviſions, nor the hope of any aſſiſt- 

ance, he obliged himſelf, by a treaty with 

Arthur, to return into Germany, with the G., ,, . 

remainder. of his troops; and allo, that be- Nennius. 

ing embarqued, contrary to his promiſe, he H. Hunt. 

return'd and landed at Toſton in the weſt, I. 2. Poly- 

However, it is certain Cerdiek continued in Wron. I. f. 

Britain, and lay quiet for ſome time, having Gal hh: 

loft in the battle above 6000 men. 21. 

Upon this defeat, the Saxons dreading Ar- he Sax- 

thur, who knew how to improve his victories, ons and 

reſolved to unite all their forces, the more ef+ Britons 

fectually to ſtop the progreſs of his arms. make great 

Accordingly, Eſcus king of Kent, Ella king Lag wy 

of Suſſex, Cerdick, Porta, the northern Sax- Nennius. 

ons, joining all their forces, Cerdick was made H. Hunt, 
encral of the whole army. Ella, who had 

209 monarch ever ſince 492, would, doubt- 

leſs, have had the command, were it not for 

his infirmities and advanced age. . Cerdick, 


dividing his troops into two bodies, placed 


the ſmalleſt under Baldulph and Colgrin, and 


commanded the other himſelf, with his {on 
Kenrick. In the mean time, the Britons 
made great preparations, as they knew Sy 
had occafion for all their forces againſt ſo 
powerful an enemy ; all that could carry arms 
came in ſwarms, to liſt under their generals: 
and it was thought, on both ſides, they ſhould 

ſoon come to a battle, that would decide the 


+ In Latin, Gallovidia. G. Malm. ſtiles it Walvitha and Walvertha; 


+ According to others, at Portſmouth. 


fate 
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fate of both nations. Ambroſius himſelf, 
whom the hiſtorians have called Nazaleod, 
appear d at the head of his army; and, hav- 
ing detatch'd Arthur to follow Baldulph and 
Colgrin, who were marching weſtward, de- 
termin'd to go in queſt of Cerdick. Arthur, 
every where triumphant, engaging with the 
Saxon brothers in Cornwal, obtain'd a ſignal 
victory. . 
os. In the interim, Ambroſius advanced to- 
The Bri- wards Cerdick, who ſtood his ground; and, 
moe rs coming to an engagement, he broke the right 
ee" wing of the Saxons and routed them. But, 
whilſt he eagerly purſned them, who made 
bur little reſiſtance, Kenrick, having had th 
ſame * over the right wing of the 
Britons, inſtead of purſuing them, attack d 
Ambroſius in the flank, and fo gave Cerdick 
time to rally his troops, and finiſh the victo- 
ry, by an entire defeat of the Britons. 
Ambroſius Ambroſius, mortified at this diſappoint- 
ſlain. ment, in ſpite of his age and infirmities, threw 
Hhiimſelf among the enemy, to animate his 
troops to renew the fight ; but all his efforts 
ſerved only to crown his glorious life with an 
honourable death. The ſucceſs of this battle 
was, by the publick acknowledgment of his 
father, attributed to Kenrick; it was fought 
in 508, near a place, call d by the Saxons 
Cerdick's-Ford “. 
Nazaleod The name of Nazaleod, given to the Bri- 
and Am- tiſh monarch ſlam in this battle, has led ſome 
2 the to think it was not Ambroſius; but the opi- 
Cambden. nion of Cambden and other good authors is, 
H. Hunt. doubtleſs, the moſt probable. All hiſtorians 
| agree; that Ambroſius fell in battle; now, 
after the beginning of this prince's reign, 
there was no other, in which a Britith mo- 
narch was ſlain; beſides, hiſtorians would have 
mention'd the time of the death of ſo great a 
prince, had it happen'd in any other action. 
Arthur e- Arthur ſucceeds Ambroſius, as monarch, 
lected mo- who was certainly beſt qualify'd to command 
8 de the army, his very name being a terror to the 
prim. Saxons. Between Ambroſius and Arthur, 
G. Mon. ſome authors place Uther Pendragon, who, 
they ſay, was Arthur's eldeſt brother, and 
8 both of them ſons to Ambroſius. Others af- 
Uther Stil- firm, that Arthur was Uther's fon and ſuc- 
lingfleet. ceſſor; but the beſt Engliſh hiſtorians aſſert, 
Langhorn. that Uther was only a ſirname given to Ar- 
| thur, on the account of his victories, the word 
bearing that ſenſe in the old Britiſh language; 
and that he was named Pendragon, from his 
wearing a dragon for his creſt. 

Arthur, after his coronation at Caerleon, 
defeated the Northumbrian Saxons, on the 
banks of the little river Ribroyt that runs 
thro' Lancaſhire; this is reckon'd his tenth 
victory over the Saxons. In the interim, Bal- 
dulph and Colgrin made ſuch ravages in the 
weltern parts, that he was obliged to leave 

Northumberland, to go and reſtrain them, 
leaving Hoel in Bernicia, to watch the mo- 
tions of the Saxons there, who, tho' often 
conquer'd; were ftill formidable. Arthur, 
forcing the Saxon brothers to come to au en- 


# Chardford in Hampſhire, | 


gagement, routed them near Cadbury + in Cambden- 
Cornwall. a | 

In the mean time, Cerdick being reinfor- The battle 
ced by the Saxon princes in Britain, as well as of Badon- 
from Germany, laid ſiege to Bath. Baldulph ill. 
and Colgrin joining him alſo, with what troops 


they could muſter together, he wiſh'd the 


Britons would raiſe the ſiege; and he ſoon 
obtain'd his deſire; for Arthur, reſolving to 
hazard all, to ſecure that place, came and pow 
"2 . , anghorn, 
gave him battle, which prov'd the moſt * > 
bloody that had ever been fought hygtween 
the two nations. It continu'd from noon ti!l 
night, without any apparent advantage on 
either ſide. Both armies kept the field, wait- 
ing for the day to renew the fight. The Sax- 
ons, in the night, poſted themſelves on a little 
hill, call'd Banneſdown, which neither party 
had done the day before, tho' of ſuch impor- 
tance to them. No ſooner was it light, than 
Arthur, obſerving . their advantageous pot, 
was reſoly'd to dillodge them, which he ef- 
fected, after a long and obſtinate fight. The 
Britons, animated by the preſence and valour 
of their king, and finding that the Saxons, 
in retreating down the Hill, were put into 
diſorder, ſo vigorouſly preſs'd upon them, 
that they routed them entirely. Baldulph 
and Colgrin were both ſlain; and Cerdick, _ 
with the remains of his army, retreated to a C 
place of ſecurity. 

An unexpected accident prevented Arthur he pics 
from purſuing his victory. The Pits, in al- beſtege 
lance with the Saxons, Arthur being at a Areclute. 
great diſtance, and Hoel lying ſick at Are- G. Mon. 
clute, reſolved to beſiege that town; but Ar- II Ifunt. 
thur, flying to the aſſiſtance of his nephew, J. 2. 
obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. This prince 
enrag'd at the Picts, who, by this diverſion, 
had done ſervice to the Saxons, rifled their 
country from one end to the other, and, were 
it not for the interceſſion of the biſhops, would 
have entirely deftroy'd it. 

About this time, died Gueniver, Arthur's Arthur's | 
wife, who was buried in the county of An- wife dies. 
gus f; and, as ſhe died without iſſue, the wo- 0. 
men of the country fancied all that walk'd Fl. Vigorn. 
over her grave would, like her, be barren, 
and all poſſible care was, therefore, taken to 
prevent young damſels from approaching it. 


Hoel, upon this, return'd to Armorica, the H. Boeth. 


victory of Badon having ſecur' d Arthur, for Gal. Mon. 
ſome time, from any attempts of the Saxons. 
Arthur, as he came back from the Picts, 

made ſome ſtay at York, to regulate the at- 

fairs of the church, which were put in great 
diſorder by the Saxons. 

Eſcus king of Kent died in 512, after 512. 
whom all the kings of Kent were called Eſcin- on hang 
glans; he was ſucceeded by his ſon Octa. G. Malmt. 
Io years after, died Ella, king of Suſſex l. . 
and monarch of the Saxons, having enlarged 514. 
his dominions, at the expence of the Britons, Ellas 
during a reign of 23 years. Ciſſa, his youngeſt 28 q 
ſon, ſucceeded him, as king of Suſſex, the Pede, 1... 
two eldeſt having been ſlain at Badon ; but H. Hunt. 


Cerdick was made monarch of the Saxons.” 


4 


4 


t Gadbury is in Somer ſetſhire, near Yeovil, In Scotland. 
| Cerdick 
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. Cerdick lay quiet ever ſince his defeat, ex- 
petting new ſupplies from Germany, which 
arrived in 514, under Stuff and Withgar his 
nephews. Upon this, he took the field again, 
and committed great ravages in the country 
of the Britons; but Arthur, tho' weaken'd 
by his own victories, not being reinforced 
like the Saxons, made vigorous attempts to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. The ma- 
ny and bloody battles between the two na- 
tions did not decide the quarrel, becauſe in 
ſome of them the Saxons, and in others the 
Britons were victorious ; but in 519 Cerdick 


$19. . 
Cerdick fo defeated the Britons, that they deſpair d 
entirely of ever expelling the Saxons. Arthur, at this 
IO juncture, enter d into a treaty with Cerdick, 


by granting him a part, rather than endanger 
the loſs of all his dominions. He, therefore, 
ſurrender d to him Hampſhire and Somerſet- 
J ſhire, with which Cerdick was contented, de- 
ſiring, after ſo long a war, to enjoy ſome re- 
ſe in his declining age. Upon this, he 

of Weſſex, or of the 


Crown'd founded the kingdom 

a Weſt-Saxons, ſo called, becauſe it lay welt 

Wellen. of Kent and Suſſex; and he was crown d at 
Wincheſter, 23 years after his arrival in Bri- 

q tain *. Thus, by his valour and conduct, 
* Cerdick, as well as Hengiſt and Ella, ob- 

tain'd a ſettlement in Britain. 
Chron, - Arthur, in this interval, rebuilt ſome chur- 


Rudborn. ches that were deſtroy'd by the late wars, 
I. 24 and did all that was poſlible to repair the 
damages religion had ſuſtain d. : 
$27, The Saxons and Juttes, whom Hengiſt had 
Erchen- planted in Eſſex and Middleſex, had hither- 
win firſt to been governed by a deputy, under the 
Les * king of Kent; but in 527 Erchenwin, ſprung 
len. from Woden, aſſumed the title of king of 
Eſſex, or of the Eaſt-Saxons. We are at a loſs 
to know who he was, how long 
in Britain, and what right he had to this new 
gdom. I conjecture he was 2 un- 
det Octa king of Kent; and, taking the ad- 
vantage of his weakneſs, got the people to 
acknowledge him for their king. 
The.arti- About this time, a great number of An- 
val of Ne gles, under twelve chiets, whoſe names, ex- 
Angles. cept that of Uffa, are unknown, landed ſome- 
ME: G- where on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain; where 
Weſt, continually gaining ground towards the weſt, 
they forced the Britons, at laſt, to deſert the 
country along the eaſtern ſhore. The An- 
ples, thus ſituated, had an opportunity of 
ſending for new colonies, as they wanted 
The king. them, from Germany, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
dom of the they founded the kingdom of the Eaſt-An- 
_ _ ples; but, as their chicts did not aſſume 
"2 1;, The title of kings, the beginning of this king- 
$71. Ga), dom is generally brought down to 571- 
Mon, During the „which laited eight years, 
Hoel ſent to his uncle for aid againſt Frollon, 
that had revolted againſt him. Arthur went 
over to Armorica in perſon, and in the very 
firſt battle New Frollon with his own hand. 
The battle In Arthur's abſence, the Angles arrived in 
f Cherd- Britain; and Cerdick alſo took this oppor- 
cy. | | 


* Hiſtorians are not agreed as to the date of this fact. * 
1 Milton makes this the fame with the battle of Badon- hill, 


he had been 


ſiſtance, who readil 
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tunity to break the peace, and'by the means 
his ſon Kenrick, who always accompanied 
him, obtain d a ſignal victory in Buckingham- 
ſhire at Cerdick s Lega, now Cherdiley f. 
Arthur, upon his return, renew'd the trea- 428: 
ty with Cerdick; upon which, he aſſum d tlie Arthur re- 


title of emperor, as ſome undertake to prove ebe 20 


by his ſeal, found ar Weſtminſter. Leland Cerdick. 
declares, he ſaw the impreſſion of it on red 
wax, with theſe words or! it: Patr. Arthurius. End. 
Britann. Gall. Germ. Dac. Imper. Theſe 
lofty titles, perhaps, gave the occaſion of at- 
tributing to him ſo many victories in foreign 
countries, and of ſtiling him woah 5g of the 
Gauls, Germans, and ians ; but whether 
this ſeal be genuine or not, there are ſuffi- 
cient for theſe titles, from what I 
have already ſaid concerning this prince. He 
might be called Britannicus, as he was mo- 
narch of the Britons ; Gallicus, from his ex- 
pedition againſt the Gauls that I juſt now 
mention d; Germanicus, as he ſo often de- 
feated the Saxons, who came from Germany; 
and Dacicus, on account of his victories ovet 
the Juttes, who were mix'd with the Saxons, 
and whom ſome have confounded with rhe 
Danes and Daeians. However, if he aſſum'd EY 
the title of emperor, as, in all likelihood he a 
did, after the example of Ambroſius, it will 
be neceflary, to avoid the confuſion, with re- 1 
gard to chronology, in the hiſtory of this 
prince, carefully to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
epocha's or times of his entering upon his four 
dignities. 1. He was crown d king of Dam- 4 Epocha's 
monium in 467, at the age of fifteen. 2. In wax; ot 
476, he was created patrician by Ambroſius. 
3- In 508, he was choſen monarch of Britain. 
4+ In 508, he aſſum d the imperial purple. 
The king of Armorica, being told that the - 

Wiligot , who then poſſeſs'd part of Gaul, 
reſolv'd to invade his dominion, — 
Arthur to come over, once more, to his aſ- 
complied with his re- 

ueſt; and, as he foreſaw he ſhould be ab- 
; for ſome time, he left Modred his ne- 
phew, whom he deſign'd for his ſucceſſor, 
regent, entruſting him alſo with the care of 


his queen. | 
— Arthur's departure, Modred 

dued the iſle of Wight, barbarouſly deſtroy- 
ing moſt of the inhabitants; but this was no- 
thing to Arthur, in compariſon of Modred's 
treachery, who, having his wife and king- 
dom in his power, fell paſſionately in love 
with both. Not ſatisfy d with debauching 


the queen in private, he ickly married 
her; and, to ſcreen himſelf from Arthur's re- 


ſentment, reſolved to ſeize upon the crown 
of his uncle, king, and benefactor. With 

this view, he enter'd into an alliance with | 
Cerdick, who made him pay dear for his pro- 

tection, obliging him to deliver up to him 
Berkſhire, Wi ire, Devonſhire, aud Dot- Ran.Ceftr, 
ſerſhire. By this means Cerdick's kingdom C. Malm. 
became vaſtly ſuperior, in extent and digni- pan ©: 
ty, to all the Saxon kingdoms already eſta- Nen 
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bliſyd. Modred, having thus made a league 
offenſive and defenſive, he was crown'd at 


London, thoſe, who deteſted his treachery, not 


daring to reſiſt him, before Arthur's return. 
In the interim, Cerdick, the moſt of his 
ſubjects being Britons, thought it neceſſary, 
to ſecure his new dominions, to people them 
with Saxon colonies ; and, therefore, he gave 
great encouragement to all that were inclin'd 
to leave Germany, and ſettle in his kingdom. 
Upon this invitation, above 800 veſſels ar- 


rived in his ports, in which were vaſt num 


bers of Saxons and Juttes. Cerdick, having 
alloted them habitat ions, expell'd ſuch Britons 
as he molt ſuſpected, eſpecially from the fron- 
tiers; and the Britons, at length, loſt the ſu- 
periority in number they had over the Sax- 
ons. ä 

Cerdick, having ſo many new ſubjects, re- 
peated the ceremony of his coronation at 


Wincheſter, his capital city, as king of the 
Weſt-Saxons. This kingdom was very ad- 


Cerdick 
crown'd 
again, 


vantagcouſly ſituated, being bounded on the 
north by the Thames, on the weſt by the 
Severn, on the ſouth by the ſea, and on the 
eaſt by the kingdom of the South-Saxons ; 
and Cerdick was pretty ſecure from the Bri- 
tons who were {till poſſeſs'd of the greateſt 
part of Nammonium, as they were divided 
from the reſt of the nation by this new king- 
dom and the Severn. 


Cerdick, being thoroughly acquainted with 


Arthur's valour and activity, did all that was 
poſſible, to put himſelf in a poſture of de- 


. tence; and he rewarded his nephews, Stuff 


534- 
Cerdick's 
death G. 


and Withgar, for their faithful ſervices, with 
the iſle of Wight. As, in all probability, 
they were Juttes, Cerdick, in the diſtribution 
of his new colonies, had peopled that little 
illand with their own countrymen “. 
Cerdick, thus prepar'd againſt Arthur's at- 
tacks, departed this life in the year 534, 16 


Malm. 1 T. Years after his firſt coronation, and 39 after 


his arrival in Britain. He muſt have been 


very old, when he died, ſeeing, 39 years be- 


fore, his ſon Kenrick was able to aſſiſt him 


vering his great a 


in his wars. As the time he ſpent in Britain 
was a continued ſcene of good and bad ſuc- 
ceſs, he had 3 an opportunity of diſco- 

llities, either in improving 


his victories, or in extricating himſelf out of 


Kenrick 
ſuccecds 
him. 


Polychr. 
I. 5. c. 4. 


1 


535. 


Arthur re- 


turns. 


thoſe difficulties into which he was plunged 
by the fortune of war. Kenrick, the truſty 
companion of all his labours, ſucceeded him, 


as king of Weſſex, and alſo as monarch of the 


Saxons and Angles. Cerdick's ſucceſſors had 


the ſirname of Gewiſhians, from Gewith one 


of their anceſtors, famous in his generation. 
The ſame year died Octa king of Kent, 


after a reign of 22 years, remarkable for no- 


thing but the-diſmembering the kingdom of 


Eſſex, which, for what reaſon is unknown, he 


did not oppoſe; Hermenrick his ſon ſucceed- 
ed him. 

Arthur, at length, returns, after a four 
years abſence. We are ignorant of the cauſe 
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of his long ſtay in Armorica, ſo extremely 
prejudicial to his own affairs. Modred was 


poſſeſs'd of his throne, and in ſtrict alliance 


with the Saxons; but Arthur, tho' waſted 
with age, and almoſt deſtitute of friends, was 
reſolved to make an attempt to regain his 
kingdom, and to revenge himſelf on Modred. 
This reſolution animated thoſe that, durſt 
not, at firſt, declare for him; many, both 
officers and ſoldiers, who could not think of 
drawing their {words againſt him that taught 
them how to conquer, abandon'd the uſur- 
per, and · liſted themſelves in the ſervice of 
their lawful ſovereign. With this ſmall ar- 
my, whoſe defect in number was amply ſup- 
ply'd by their conrage, and the conduct as 
well as valour of the general, Arthur met 
Modred, reinforced with Saxons and Picts, 
who were incenſed againſt Arthur, on the ac- 
count of the devaſtations he made in their 
country, and, engaging him at a great diſ- 
advantage, ſignally defeated him. 
battle he loſt Galvan and Anguſel, two prin- 
ces of his blood, who had ſteadily adhered 
to him. | 


Modred, by the aid of the Saxons and Mordred is 


Picts, was ſoon in a condition to engage his 
uncle again; but he had no better ſucceſs 
than before. Arthur, tho' always victorious, 
could not deſtroy the uſurper, much leſs re- 
cover what had been ſurrcnder'd to the Sax- 
ons. Whilſt this war continued, there were 
two cclipſes of the ſun, which ſome fancitul 
hiſtorians have thought to be preſages of the 
entire ruin of the Britons, which followed 
ſoon after. 


The war had now laſted ſeven years, when ne ff | 
the fatal blow was given in 542, by the river battle, 
Camb-alon*, near Camelford in Cornwall; wherein 


for the Britons, having loſt their beſt troops, . 
were never after able to withſtand the Sax- 


ons. The uncle and nephew, in this bloody both lain. 
battle, ruſh'd upon one another, with ſuch Gal. Mon. 
fury, that Modred was ſlain upon the ſpot ; He Hunt. 


and Arthur, being mortally wounded, was 


carried to Glaſſenbury, where he died, aged 


90 years, 76 of which he had continually 
{pent in the exerciſe of arms. 'Tho' he reign'd 


but 34 years; yet, before he aſcended the 


throne, he had long commanded the Britiſh 
armies under Ambroſins. Ir is a pity the ac- 
tions of ſo valiant a general ſhould have given 
riſe to ſuch a vaſt number of fables; whereas 
his life was a ſubject that deſerved the graveſt 
and moſt skilful pen. He is reported to have 


inſtituted the order of the knights of the 


round table, ſo famous in romances; and 
this is not at all improbable, ſince we are aſ- 
ſur'd, from the letters of Caſſiodorus, that 
Theodorick, king of the Oſtrogoths, inſtituted 
one in Italy in the ſame e 
So great an affection and eſteem had the 
Britons for this hero, that many of them 
would not believe that he was dead; nay, 
ſeveral ages after, ſome imagined that he was 
only on his travels in forcign countries, vainly 


There were many Juttes alſo in Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex. | 
+ Cam is winding in Sgxon ; it is named alſo Camel. 
J. 


expecting 


And de- 
In the feats Mo- 


feated. 


Book II. 


expecting his return. This might ſeem in- 
credible, were it not for a late inſtance of the 
like folly, with reſpect to Don Sebaſtian king 
of Portugal. Some writer, perhaps, to in- 

ratiate himſelf with the Britons, might, from 
— take occaſion to invent all thoſe pre- 
tended voyages and victories; which have 
been an inexhauſtible fund for abſurd fictions 
to romantick authors, who have ſo confounded 
his hiſtory, that ſeveral have queſtioned whe- 
there was, in reality, ſuch a man in the 
world. But if we diſtinguiſh truth from falſ- 
hood, by having recourſe to the epocha's I 
have, above, laid down, we ſhall find nothing 
in his character unworthy .of a great and glo- 
rious prince. He was born at Tindagol in 
Cornwall in 452 or 453, and died in 542; 
and was buried in the monaſtery of Glaſſen- 
bury, by the ſide of Gueniver his ſecond wife. 


He had two others of the ſame name, one of 


"Uſher de 
Prim. &c. 
Giral. 
Cambr. in 


ſpcc. cccl. 


Roger de 


Hovedon. 
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which died in the country of the Picts, and 
the third proved falfe to him. By the laſt he 
had a ſon called Noem, who died a child. 
Arthur, juſt before he expired, ſent his 
crown to Conſtantine his couſin, the ſon of 
Cador and grandſon of Ambroſius, declaring 
him, by thar, his ſucceſſor, that is, as king of 
Dammonium, for the Britiſh monarchy was 
extinct by his death. It is ſaid that his body 
was found entire in Glaſſenbury monaſtery, 
in the reign of Henry II. whercon might be 


plainly diſtinguiſh'd ten wounds, one of which 


only ſeemed mortal. But the report of his 
ſtature, viz. that the diſtance between his 
eye-brows was a ſpan, and that other parts 
ot his body were in proportion, is altogether 


fictitious. Ancient romances tell us, that his 


ſhield was named Pridwen, his lance Ron, 


and his {word Caliburn ; which laſt was pre- 
ſented, in 1091, to Tancred king of Sicily by 


Richard I. 

No ſooner did the news of Arthur's death 
and the preſent diſtreſs of the Britons reach 
Germany, than great multitudes reſolved to 
come over and ſettle in Britain. Ida, an 
Angle and ſprung from Woden, with many 
families of his own countrymen, having em- 


. barqued in 40 veſſels, landed at Flamborough 


in Yorkſhire, then poſlefled by the Northum- 
berland Saxons, who received them as friends. 
The Northumbrians, ſo ſtiled from the north 
of Humber which they inhabited, had been 
there, ever ſince the time of Hengiſt, and 


had all along been ſome way dependent on the 


kingdom of Kent, tho' we are ignorant how 
they were govern'd, from the death of Octa 
and Ebuſa to the year 547. Ida got him- 
ſelf acknowledged, both by them and the 
Angles he brought with him, king of Nor- 
thumberland. As the Saxons fo readily mix- 


.ed with the Angles, and obeyed a king of 


that nation, it is highly probable, as I have 
already obſerved, that they were both origi- 


nally the ſame people. This was the fifth 
kingdom founded by the Anglo-Saxons. Ida 


4 Arthur's ſiſter's ſon, "who join'd Modrgd againſt 


* Hiſtorians affirm, this conceit was not entire] 
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was a very famous prince; but, however, we 
have nothing recorded concerning him, ex- 
cept his building the city of Bebbanbureh, 
ſo named after Bebba his queen. This city 
was after many years deſtroyed, tho' the 
caſtle of Bamborough remains to this day. 
In the year 552, the Britons, attempring 


35, 
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to recover part of their lands from Kenrick H. Hunt. 


king of the Weſt-Saxons, were repulſed near 
Salisbury. | * 


The Saxon annals tell us, that, three years 


ons, made an effort to dethrone Conſtantine, 
who ſucceeded Arthur, as king of Dammo- 
nium; but, Conſtantine routed them, pur- 
ſuing them to Glaſſenbury, and ſlew them 
even in the abbot's arms. | 


Ida king of Northumberland died in 5 59 


after he had reigned peaceably twelve years; ! 


whom all the hiſtorians acknowledge to have 
been a prince of great accompliſhments. At- 
ter his death, Northumberland, tho* the occa- 
ſion of it is not known, was divided into tuo 
kingdoms. Adda, Ida's ſon, was king of Ber- 
nicia, and Alla, of the race of Woden, had 
Deira. Ida left behind him twelve ſons, ſix 
by wives, and the reſt by concubines. 

The enſuing year, Kenrick, king of Weſſex 


555. 


after, two ſons of Modred, aided by the Sax- y - _ 


559. 
da dies, 


560, 


and monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, died after Kenrick's 
a reign of 26 years, during which he never death. 


was in arms but once, to repel the Britons 
who attack'd him, employing himſelf why 
in promoting peace and tranquillity. in his do- 
minions. 


eaulin, the eldeſt of the four ſons Keaulin 


that ſurvived him, ſucceeded to his kingdom ſucceeds 


and the Saxon monarchy. 

Keaulin, being an ambitious prince, regard- 
ed the other Saxon kings, as his vaſlals and 
dependents ; and, finding they would not ea- 


ſily be brought to ſubmit to him in this man- 


ner, he made valt preparations, which alarm'd 
both the Saxon and Britiſh princes, eſpecially 
the laſt, who, hace Arthur's death, had liv'd 
in a ſort of anarchy ; what remain'd of their 
country being canton'd out into little indepex- 
dent ſtates, which weaken'd one anothe b 

the diſunion of their princes. -- The Brit 

hiſtorians give us a melancholy account of 


theſe petty ſovereigns. Conſtantine, king of 


him. 


Gildas. 


Cornwall, was a cruel tyrant, polluted: alſo 


with abominable luſts. Aurelius Conanus, 
whoſe kingdom lay to the eaſt of the Severn, 
was guilty of parricide, and his reign, to the 
laſt degree, tyrannical. Vortipor, king of 


Demetia or South-Wales was bloated ' with 


pride, and glorying that he had no. religion, 
perſecuted the clergy. Cuneglas, whoſe domi- 
nions were north of Cambria or Wales, grew 
old in vice, and was notorious for wickedneſs. 
Maglocune or Malgon f, king of Mona or 
Angleſey, did nothing elſe but pillage hts 
neighbours. and ſubje&s, enriching himſelf by 
rapine and violence. 'Theſe tyrants, not da- 
— to confide in one another, never met to- 
get 


er to conſult about their common ſafety; 


Ly rooted out, till his tomb was found in the reign of Henry II. 
600 years after his death. ö ü | | 5 
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his uncle. . 
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but, 
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but, each püirſuing his 2 intereſt, they 
left Britain in a deplorable ſtate of confuſion, 
and gave the Saxons an opportunity to eſta- 
blifh themſelves on its ruin. ute 

However, for their defence agaynſt Keau- 
lin's preparations;they elected Maldon general, 
metely en account of his gigantick ſtature; 
who, being one of no experience; could have 
done them little ſervice, had the Sax ons uni- 
ted their forces againſt him; but, fortunately 
for him anti the Brirotts, Keaulin turned thoſe 
arms againſt his countrynien, which ſhould 


have been einploy d againſt the common ene- 
_ _— 


As none of the Saxon princes were in 
a capacity of engaging againſt him fingly, 
they were, by degrees, obliged to yield to 
Keaulin greater ſbmiſſion, than their laws 


and cuſtoms demanded from them tb their 


2 $64. 
Ethelbert 
is made 
King of 


Kent. 


monarch, dreading at the ſame time that he 
would make ſtill farthet inrrbachments on 
their liberties. 

At laſt, Hermenrick king of Kent dying in 
564, Ethelbert, his ſon and ſucceſſor, could 
not bear the haughty proceedings of theWelt- 


. Malmſ. Saxons, and the more, becatiſe, being of 


r= 2 Bo 


Keaulin's 
Ambition. 


He attacks @ view of 
the Bri- 


tons. 


F. Wigorn. 
H. Hunt. 


. . 


Hengiſt's family, he thought he had the belt 
Haim to the dignity of monarch. He, there- 
fore, deelares wat againſt Keaulin, not con- 
ſidering the diſproportion between their 
forces. Kraulin, deſpiſing him, as a young 
_ of no reputation, gave him battle at 

ibbatidune or Wimbleton in Surrey, and 
entirely routed him; and, upon his being 
defeated a ſecond time, he ſued for peace. 
Ethelbert's concern for this diſappointment 
was enhanced by the jeſts of the other princes, 


ho derided his preſumption. He leatnr, 


however, that courage, without prudence and 
force, is inſuffreient tor a war; and, by ma- 
king a proper uſe of this leſſon, he became 
one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious princes 
of his nation. This was the firſt civil war 
among the Saxons, which was follow'd by 
many others, occaſioned by the ambition of 
their princes; ſo that, if another Arthur had 
appear'd, the Britons might have recovered 
all their loſſes. But divine providence had 
otherwiſe determined. 

Uffa, the laſt of the 12 chiefs of the Angles 
before mentioned, aſſumed in 571 the title 
of king of the Eaſt-Angles, forty years after 
his arrival in Britain. This was the fixth 
kingdom of the Anglo-Saxons *. 

Keaulin, upon his ſucceſs againſt Ethelbert, 
treated the neighbouring Saxon princes, as 
his vaſſals; but the kings of Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, being ſeparated from him 
by a large tract of ground pofſeſs'd by the 
Britons, were may ſecure from the effects 
of his kmbiti The kirtgs of Kent, Eſſex, 
and Stiflex, having ſubmitted to him, as he 
was ſaperior to each of them in the extent 
of his dominions, he attacks the Britons, with 
ing new conqueſts. This war, 
which contiſmed feven years, extremely wea- 
kened the Britons. Hiſtorians, who give but 


* The kings that ſucceeded him, were ralled Uffings 


t Some athrm, he was {lain in the battle. Scot. chf. 


vail'd on by th 


victory 


Buchan. 1. 55 


a very ect accourtt of it, tell us, that 
Cutha, Keaulin's brother, often defeated the 
Britons, and would, in all likelihood, have 
exccedingly enlarged his brother's territories, 
had he not been ſnatch d away by death, in 
the midit of his victories. 

Before the _ of this war, Ufla died in 
578, kaving the ki 
which he e S Th his ſon. 

The Pritons, being ſurrounded on all hands 
by their enemies, in this their laſt extremity, 


578. 


om of the Eaſt-Angles, — 


apply'd to the Scots, ſending ambaſſadors to 


Aidan king of Scotland, to implore his aſſiſt- 
ance, who aſſur d him, «© That his ruin was 
« inſeparable from theirs ; that the Saxons 
« deſign'd to ſubdue the whole iſland, a great 
te part of it being already in their poſſeſſion; 
&« that, if they ſhould conquer what was re- 
*© maining in the hands of the Britons, they 
« would give the Scots no better quarter 
* than the Pits; they added, that Keaulin 
« was ah enterprizing and ambitious prince, 
e capable of forming projects of dangerous 
« conſequence to all, unleſs a ſpeedy ſtop 
« wetc put to his proceedings.” Ki 


the common enemy. Keaulin march'd againſt 
him with the greateſt ex 
other princes not over-haſtily ſending in t 

troops, his forces were not equal to thoſe of 
the Britons and Scots. He engaged them, 
notwithitanding, with undaunted reſolution ; 
but his army was cut in pieces, his ſon Cath« 
win ſlain, and he himſelf had a very narrow 
eſcape. The Britons, elated with this ſucceſs, 
began to contrive ſchemes for expelling the 


dan, Pre- Aidan 
arguments, at the head of aſſiſts them 
a powerful army, join d the Britons againſt ang —_ 
| 2 caum. 
H. Hunt. 


pedition ; but, ard? . ö 


Saxoris; but they were far from being in a 


condition to put them in execution. The 
Saxon princes, not diſpleaſed to find Keau- 
lin's ambition mortified, yet, for their own 
intereſt, ſoon put their monarch at the head 
of an army much greater than the former; 
and, upon this, deſirous of revenge, he ſpec- 
cily engaged the Britons, and by a glorious 
repaired his difgrace. Aidan retreated 


their meaſures diſconcerted, were forc 


ined them, was not yet ſatisfied; they muſt 
be reduced to ſtill greater extreminies, and be 
diveſted of their beſt and richeſt countries by 
a nation, whom the Almighty had choſen to 
be the inſtrument of his vengeance. 

The Britons were but juſt recovered from 


their coaſts, entirely 
was the greateſt that ever came from Ger- 
many, and brought over ſwarms of Angles, 


under Crida who was deſcended from Woden. 


I carinot learn where they landed, but pro- 
bably in Eaſt-Anglia; and, having marched 
thro that kingdom, they advanced towards 
the middle of the ifland, without appoſit ion. 


Crida every where terrified the Britons by his 


1) 


preſence z 


into Scotland , and the Britons, ance oh — 
to and re- 
fit down contented with what was leſt them. treats into 


But the juſtice of God, which had long pur- Scocland. 


® 


their conſternation, when a vaſt fleet, ſeen on IE ar: 
pirited them, as it rival, 


+ 
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preſence; and, in vain, did they fly for ſhel- 

ter to their fortified towns, the want of pro- 
viſions for ſo great a number ſoon obliging 

F them to ſurren der. 1 
The Bri- +» The Britons, at length, 4s their laſt and 
tons re only refuge, retreated into Cambria, on the 


mw into other ſide the Severn ; by whoſe flight, Crida 
2 got 2 — of all the land lying between 
the Humber, the Severn, and the Thames, 


by which he was bounded on the north, weſt, 
and ſouth, and eaſt of him lay the kingdoms 
of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia. | 
Crida,upon this,founded the kingdom of the 
Middle-Angles or Mercians, the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable of all the Saxon kingdoms, 
being ctown'd firſt king thereof in 384. 
The ſtate ' Cambria being too ſmall for ſo many fa- 
of the Bri- milies, great numbers of .the Britons went 
—— over into Armorica, where ma 
countrymen were already ſettled *. Others 
ſubmitted to the Saxons, content to be made 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, for a 
ſorry ſubſiſtence. 'Thoſe that continued in 
Cambria, for a long time, defended them- 
ſelves againſt the conquerors, who did not, 
for a great while, extend their conqueſts be- 
yond the mountains. "This little corner of 
the iſland, to which the Britons were con- 
- fined, was afterwards divided into ſeveral pet- 
ty kingdoms, which had different fates, ac- 
cording to the ambition or power of their 
kings. The Britons, from this time, having 
no relation to the Hiſtory of England, I ſhall, 
for the future, conſider them only as a neigh- 
bouring nation, It is certain, they made ſe- 
veral efforts to recover their loſſes, but to as 
little purpoſe as were the attempts of the 
Anglo-Saxons to force them from their re- 
treat. | 
The Sax- The Saxons named the Britons Gwalliſh or 
ons giveto Walliſh, that is, Gauls, taking them to be, 
2 as N they were, of Gauliſh extraction. 
of Wales. For the ſame reaſon, they call d Cambria 
Walliſh-land; whence the Engliſh term it 
Wales to this day, which name the French 
have changed into Galles, as being derived 
from the Gauls. The Walloons and Wal- 
lachians ſtill retain theſe names; and, in ſome 
arts of Germany, the Italian tongue is ſtiled 
0 elch, on the account of Gallia Ciſalpina in- 
habited by the Gauls. As for Cambria, it 
is my opinion, that, before the arrival of the 
Saxons, the Britons, who term'd themſelves 
Cumri or Cumbri, call'd their country Cam- 


Crida 
ſounds the 
kin dom 


> 


— bria; and that, after their retreat, the name, 
that before was common to the whole, be- 
came peculiar to that part of the iſland. 

The'Sax- About the ſame time, the Anglo-Saxons, 


ons call with one conſent, gave to the ſeven kingdoms 
Is the general name of England, that is, the 
ngland. | 9 * 
Jo. Salisb. Country of the * (on Whether this was 
in Polychr. done, becauſe the Angles were more nume- 
-" 4 {6 rous than the Saxons or Juttes, and their 
kingdom the moſt conſiderable, or on ſome 
other account, is uncertain. Perhaps, Engle- 
land is e Fe of Engle-Saxe-land, a 
name derived from the two chief nations that 
* Armorica, i. e. maxiti 
ET. 


-_ I. 


A | * 
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ny of their 


ons, Juttes, and 
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ſertled in Great- Britain; but the Picts, Scots, 
and Iriſh, retaining the old names, continu'd' 
to call them Saxenag and their country 
Saxeneage. As the Saxons were firſt known in 
Britain, the neighbouring nations, accuſtom- 
ed. to that name, would not make uſe of a 
new one introduced by the conquerors. . 


It is the moſt received opinion, indeed, that 
Ecbert king of the Weſt-Saxons, 250 years 
after the time I have mention'd, firſt called 


*"7 
AN 
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Britain by the name of England; but the 


truth of it depends on the authori 


ty of an 
hiſtorian,” that is far from being infallible. 


Others aſſure us, and with greater probabi- 


lity, that this change of names was brow ht 
in by the Saxons, ſoon after their arrival in 
Britain; that is, as may reaſonably be con- 


Us 


| jectured, about the time of Crida's ſettlement 


in the iſſand; but how can this account agree 


with the reign of Ecbert, which did not com- 
mence till the year 800 ? 


After Ida's death and the diviſion of Nor- Kings of 


thumberland, Adda, Ida's eldeſt ſon, king of Bernica. 


Bernicia, dying, in 563, four ki 
brothers to Ida, reigned ſucceſſively to 586, 


when Arthelric, Ida's youngeſt brother, aſcend- 
ed the throne. 


, all ſons or © 


Malm. 


In the year 587, Erchenwin, king of Eſ- sledda 
ſex, died, after a reign of 60 years, and was kin of 


ſucceeded by Sledda his ſon. 

Thus, have I related the moſt material e- 
vents that happen'd in Great-Britain, from 
the arrival of the Saxons to their eſtabliſh- 
ment, after a war of 130 years. We have 


ſeen how the Britons, notwithſtanding their 
reſolute ſtruggles for liberty, were 


liged, 
at laſt, to ſurrender the whole iſland to the 
very nation they call'd in to their aſſiſtance. 
The following book will ſnew us, what was 
tranſacted, during the heptarchy. The Sax- 
Angles, who ſubdued Bri- 
tain, as they eſteemed themſelves to be all of 
the ſame nation, as they had done in Ger- 
many, eſtabliſh'd a form of government, very 
nearly reſembling that they livd under in 
their own country. They had their Wittena- 


X. 


Gemot or aſſembly of wiſe- men, for manag- 


ing the affairs relating to the ſeven kingdoms; 
and they choſe one out of the ſeven Kings to 
have the 2 their armies, who, tho 
he was ſtil'd monatch, ſeems to me to have 
been ſomewhat like to a ſtadtholder in Hol- 
land. There was, however, ſome difference 
between the Saxon government in Britain and 
that in Germany; for, in the latter place, the 
general aſſembly was inveſted with the ſu- 


| 2 power, whereas in Britain each king 
W 


as ſovereign in his own , dominions. 


In a 
word, 


of govirnment reſembled 


this 
that of ——_ provinces, each of which, 


conſider d abſtractly, is ſovereign and inde- 
pendent, tho all of them, as a body, are ſub- 
ject to the decrees of the general aſſembly 
of the ſtates, to which they give their con- 
ſent by their deputies. Os 
If we enquire into the cauſes of this grand 


+ 


-- 


> 
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revolution, the entire ſubjection of the Britons of the * 


maritime, on account of its ſituation, is ſaid to have been called Bretagne from theſe Pritons. 
| : e K to 


I, 
tons ſub- 


jectioun, 


38˙ f 
to the Saxons, we · muſt, in the firſt place, 
aſcribe it to the juſt judgment of God, who 
paniſh'd them for their enormous crimes, from 


"i which neither the people, kings, nor clergy 
were Aree, as their own hiſtorians acknowledge. 
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that was able to conduct them and revive 
their drooping ſpirits, concurr'd in introdu- 
cing this fatal calamity. How bravely did rhe 


Britons behave under Ambroſius and the 
great Arthur; and yet what a poor defence 


A 


But if we look after ſecond cauſes, as the Di- did they make againſt the Picts and Scots? 


vine Being generally employs natural means 
in the execution of his deſigns, we ſhall find 
their own diviſions, their want of courage, 
occaſion d by their long ſubjection to the 


Romans, and their being without a general 


The hiſtories of all nations demonſtrate the 
influence the good or bad qualities of princes 
have over their ſubjects ; and we ſhall learn, 
from the ſequel, that civil wars were as perni- 
cious tothe Anglo-Saxons as to the Britons. 
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The ſtate of the church, from the arrival of the 
Saxons, to the retreat of the Britons into Wales. 


The eccle- N accurate account of the ecclefiaſtical 
haſtical hi- affairs of Britain, during a war which 
{tory of X 
the Pritim continued 130 years, is not to be expected. 
church ve- The clergy, the only writers in thoſe days, 
ry little were too much engaged in other buſineſs, to 
known. have leiſure for penning hiſtories; and, had 
they an opportunity for it, their writings 
could not eaſily, as things ſtood, have been 


verence him, as their apoſtle and protector. 

There were three ſo called; Patrick the elder, 

who died in 449, and is taken notice of in 

the chronicle of Glaſſenbury monaſtery; Pa- 

trick the great, who converted the iriſh, and 

dicd in 493, after he had govern'd the church 

of Ireland 60 years; Patrick the younger, his . 
nephew, who {ſurvived him ſome years. 


tranſmitted to poſterity. We muſt, then, be Dubricius, archbiſhop of Caerleon, was re- Dubricius. 


contented with the relation of a few tradi- 
tionary events, without any order or con- 


nexion. 
Several Before the arrival of the Saxons, Germa- 
_ nus biſhop of Auxerre, coming twice into 


Britain, on account of the pelagian hereſy, 
as hath been mention'd, found that the igno- 
rance of the clergy was, in a great meaſure, 
the cauſe of their corruption; and he, there- 
fore, founded publick ſchools, for the educa- 
tion of the Britiſh youth, eſpecially ſuch as 
Schools of were deſien'd for holy orders. Dubricius and 
Dubricius Itut taught the moſt famous of theſe ſchools. 
and Iltut. Pubricius, biſhop of Landaff, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Caerleon and metropolitan of all 
Cambria, had two ſchools, one at Henſland, 
which he taught himſelf, and another at Mock- 
roſt; and Iltut kept his at Llan-tayl, that is, 
the church of Hrurt. There was alſo at Ban- 
gor in Wales a noted monaſtery, where youth 
were inſtructed. Some are of opinion alſo, 
that Germanus introduced the Gaulith rites 
and ceremonies into the publick ſervice of 
the Britiſh: church. This is the ſubſtance of 
what can be related concerning the Britiſh 
church, whilſt the Saxons were employ'd in 
their conqueſts; I can only add a few parti- 
culars concerning ſome eccleſiaſticks, celebrat- 
ed for their piety, who, at that time, flou- 
riſnd in the iſland, ſo concluding my account 
of the church of Britain, till, by the conver- 
ſion of the Saxons, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of the church of England. 
& Patrick, Patrick was one of the moſt famous, fo 
converting the Iriſh, which is generally Sour 
buted to him, tho' Anatolius and Palladius 


preach'd in Ireland before him. In all like- 
lihood, he made the greateſt progreſs; and, 


therefore, the Iriſh have always had the pro- 
ſoundeſt yencration for him, and do {till re- 


1 


markable for his piety, learning, the ſchools 
he erected, and alſo for the ſynod he held, at 

Breva in Cardiganſhire, againſt the pclagians. 

David, ſon to a Britiſh prince and ſucceſ- St. David. 

ſor to Dubricius, transferr'd the archiepiſco- 
pal ſcat from Caerleon to Menevia, after him 
called St. David's. He was illuſtrious for his 
auſtere life, and his ſynod at Vittoria, which 
ratify d the canons of Breva. It is ſaid that 
he wrought many miracles, and particularly, 


that he gave the virtucs to the Bath-waters 


they retain to this day. He is reported to 
have lived 146 years. | WA 

Samſon the elder was invited over from Samſon el- 
Armorica, and made archbiſhop of York by der and 


Ambroſius. Samſon the younger, of royal Younger. 


blood, was an archbiſhop, that had a power 

to perform this office wherever he came, 

without a particular ſee; and, the Saxon wars 

forcing him to return home, he was made 

archbithop of Dol. It is ſaid, that he carried 

away with him ſeveral memoirs, that would. 

have given great light to the eccleſiaſtical 

aftairs of Britain, had they been carefully pre- 

ſerved. | | 
Cadoc, abbot of Landcaervern, ſpent a ve- Cadoc. 

ry conſiderable income, in maintaining 300 

prieſts ; and he lived to the year 570. | 
Patern, of a noble family in Armorica, p,,.,,. 

having ſtudied 20 years in Ireland, ſettled in 

Cambria, where he was altogether employ'd 

in promoting peace among the ſeveral princes. 

He, for the molt part, reſided at Cardigan, 

where may ſtill be ſeen Llan-Badarnyawr, 

that is, the church of great St. Patern, which 

was, for ſome time, a biſhop's ſeat ; he died 

in- Armorica, where he was ſo diſtinguiſhed 

for his piety, that no leſs than three feſtival- 

days were conſecrated to his memory. 


Petrock, 
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Petrock. 


Kentigern, 


Petrock, born in Cornwall, was eminent 
for his holy life, and after him Petrock-ſtow or 
Padſtow, in the ſame county, as ſo named. 

Kentigern, ſon to a princeſs of the Pics, 
was abbot of Glaſcow, from whence he went 


into Wales; and, founding a monaſtery there, 


Aſaph. 


Columba. 


he returned home. He is much celebrated 
for his auſterities, particularly his rigid abſti- 
nence from fleſh. 

Aſaph, Kentigern's diſciple, wrote the life 
of-his maſter, who made him abbot of the 


monaſtery he crected. in Wales; he died in 


590, and from him the city of St. Aſaph re- 
ccived its name. N 


Columba, of a noble Iriſh family, founded 


a monaſtery in Ireland, called Dearmach, or 


the field of oalcs, becauſe ſituated in a foreſt. 
Some time after, he came into Britain, to 
preach among the'Highland-Picts, whom he 
convertedito chriſtianity, with their king Bry- 
dius, who gave him the little iſland of Jona or 
Hy, ſince named Colchil, where he founded a 
very famous monaſtery. The Scotch churches, 
both in Ireland and Great-Pritain, were, for 
many years, ſupplied, by theſe two monaſte- 
ries, with biſhops and prieſts. It is remark- 
able, that, purſuant to Columba's inſtitution, 
the abbot of ſona retained a juriſdiction, not 
only over tlie jeveral monaſteries which ſprung 
from that, hut alſo over the monłs that went 


off to be prieſts or biſhops. Bede gives this 


reaſon for it, that Columba the founder was 
no more than a prieſt ; but it might be added, 
that the monks, who: had vowed obedience 


to: the abbot of Jona, tho* advanced to the 


epiſcopal dignity, believed their former vow 
to be indiſpenſably obliging. The detenders 
of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy are ſomewhat 
perplexed by this inſtance; yet they endea- 
vour to evade it, by alledging that it was an 


ill cuſtom that prevailed in that country, con- 


Gildas, 


Orig. Brit. 


Columba- 
nus. 


trary to the general practice of the church in 
all other places. 

Gildas of Badon or Bath was Iltut's ſcholar, 
and a monk of Bangor monaſtery. 
born in the year of the battle of Badon, ac- 


cording to Uſher in 520 ; bur, in my opinion, 


founded upon reaſons too tedionsto be inſert- 
ed here, in 511. Gildas a treatiſe de 
excidio Britanniæ, or concerning the deſtruc- 
tion of Britain, wherein he freely cenſures the 


 Bririſh princes in his time, i. e. thoſe who, 


upon' Arthur's death, divided' the country in- 


to ſeveral petty ſtares; and we are indebted. 
to him for the knowledge of what was tranſ- 


acted among the Britons, about the time he 
wrote, in 564. There is another hiſtory, or 


rather romance, under Gildas's name, who'ts 


by ſome called Albanian and ſuppoſed to be 
a different perſon; but Stillingtteet affirms, 
both theſe works were pent'd' by the ſame 
author, and that there was no other Gildas 
but he of Badon. 1 


Columbanus an Iriſhman; diſciple to Con- 


gal, abbot of Bangor in Ireland, ſpent a con- 
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ſiderable part of his life in Britain; and, from 

thence paſling into Burgundy, he fonnded the 

abby of Laxeul, of which he was the firſt ab- 

bot. Twenty my after, Thierri king of. 

Auſtraſia and likewiſe of Burgundy, baniſh'd Fauchet 

him, for too boldly cenſuring his conduct, and Antiq. 

forced him to take ſanctuary in the cott of Gaul. 

Agilulph king of the Lombards. At length, 

he founded the monaſtery of Bobio near 

8 where he died. 1 
Theſe were the moſt famous eccleſiaſticks. 

in the Britiſh church, from the coming of the 

Saxons to the retreat of the Britons into Wales. 

If is obvious, we have an account only of 

thoſe that flouriſhed in Ireland, Scotland, 

and Wales; for, as for the other parts of 

Britain, we have not ſo much as the 

names of the biſhops, except Theon and 

Thadiock, archbiſhops of London and Vork, 

who were obliged alſo, at laſt, to fly into 

Wales. It is extremely probable, that all 

the monuments of the Britiſh church were de- 

ſtroyed by the Saxons, wherever they became 

maſters, that is, in all places except Wales. 

Theſe cruel idolaters, as well out of duty as 

wantonneſs, trampled upon every thing re- 

lating to chriſtianity, and treated even the 

chriſtians themſelves with the utmoſt barba- 

rity. From the eaſt to the weſt; ſays Gil- Gildas: 

das, nothing was to be {een but churches 

« burnt and deſtroyed to their very founda- 

« tions. The inhabitants were cut off by the 

«© {word, and buried under the ruins of their. 

« own houſes; and the altars were daily 

© faned by the blood of the Britons flain 

© thereon.” Bede, who was himſelf a Saxon, Bede; 

tells us, that © By the Saxons a fire was 

e lighted up, which executed the juſt ven- 

e geance of God againſt the wicked Brirons, 

as he had formerly burnt Jeruſalem by the 

« Chaldeans. Britain was ſo ravaged by the 

% conquerors, or rather by the hand of the 

« Almighty, that there ſeemed to be a con- 

cc tinned flame from {ea to ſea, which con- 

© ſumed the cities, and covered the ſurface 

« of the whole iſland. Publick and private 

© buildings fell in one common ruin; the 

ce prieſts were murdered on the very altars; 

and the: biſhop and his flock periſh'd, with- 

« out any diſtinction, no one daring to give 

« their ſcatter d corpſe an honourable bu- 

al: 

The Britons, who eſcaped the fury of their 
enemies, for want of proviſions in the woods 
and mountains to which they retreated, were 
forced, at laſt, to ſubmit to the Saxons, be- 
ing glad to purchaſe their lives with the loſs of 
their liberty. Some retired into foreign parts; 
and they, who. out of love to their native 
country, remained in the iſland, and, dread- 
ing ſlavery, could not think of ſurrendering 
themſelves up to the Saxons, dragged on a 
miſerable” life, expoſed unto inexpreſlible 
wants, and perplex'd with continual fears. 
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things in Great-Britainzthey changed 
the very names of the towns and provinces, 
and divided the country in a new manner. 
It will be convenient, then, before we pro- 
ceed, to take a ſhort view of the ſtate of the 
whole iſland. * | 

SGreat-Britain, canton'd out into ſeveral 
kingdoms, was in the poſſeſſion of four dif- 
ferent nations, viz. the Britons or Welch, the 
Scots, the Picts, and the Anglo-Saxons. Un- 
der the Britons were included all thoſe fo- 
reigners, whether Romans or others, ſettled 
in the iſland, ever ſince the reign of Claudius. 


years, the poſterity of theſe. foreigners was, 
doubtleſs, very numerous, as the Romans ſent 
vaſt numbers, either of veterans or people 
from their other conqueſts, to inhabit Britain. 
Theſe colonies were diſtinguiſh'd from the na- 
tives, before theRomans abandon'd the iſland ; 
but, when they join'd the Britons againſt 
the Scots and Picts, and afterwards againſt 
the Saxons, they were incorporated with them, 


that time, diſtinguiſhed by hiſtorians. The 
Vandals, ſettled about Cambridge, were alſo 
eſteemed as Britons, and involved in the ſame 
common ruin. After the eſtabliſhment of the 
heptarchy, the Britons had only Cambria and 
the 'weftern parts of Darimonium. The firſt 
of theſe, the antient name of all Britain, was 
changed by the Saxons into Wales. As for 
Danmonium, it was, in all likelihood, ſo na- 
med by the Romans, the Britains calling it 


* 


BOOK III. 
The ſtate of Great - Britain, after the conqueſt of the Saxons. Of the heptarchy 
in general. The hiſtory of each of the ſeven kingdoms in particular; with 


a full account how chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed at ſeveral times, in each of 
_- thoſe kingdoms, and other remarkable affairs relating to the riſing church. 


E revolution, made by the Anglo- 
Ec Saxons, introduced a new face of 


As Britain was ſubje& to the Romans 400 


and became one people, being never, after 
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Kernaw from Kern or horns, on accòunt of 
the many promontories that ſRoot out into. 
the ſea like horns. The Saxons ſtiled it Corn- 
wall, 1. e. the country of Kernaw, inhabited. 
by Gauls or Britons, affecting to eraſe all 
footſteps of the Romans, ſince they even 
called a people Gauls, whom the Romans had 
named Britons, for 400 years together. The 
natives kept their ground in that corner of 
the iſland, as well as in Wales, for a 
time, till, at laft, they were entirely ſabcued, 


as the ſequel will inform us. . 
The northern parts of Great-Britain were 


eſſed by the Picts and Scots, being ſe 
Lone 8 Engliſh by the rivers = 
Tweed and the mountains between them. 
The Picts were on the eaſt ſide, and the Scots 
on the weſt, the mountain of Grantzbaine be- 
ing their comm.on boundary, from the mouth 
of the Nid to ithe lake of Lomond. Aber- 
neth, in the conffty of Strathern, was the ca- 


pital of the Pitts, from whence the biſhop's 


ſeat was removed to St. Andrews. Edinburgh 
belonged alſo to the Pits ; and what the Sax- 
ons poſſeſs d, beyond Severus's wall, was 
taken from them. The territories of the Scots 
lay towards the north and weſt, as far as the 
ſea that bounds Britain on theſe two ſides. 
The Saxons, Angles, and Juttes, all three 
compriſed under the name of Engliſh, had 
ſubdued all the ſourhern parts of Britain, from 
the channel to Severus's wall, and ſomewhat 
farther, towards the eaſt. This was divided 
into ſeven kingdoms, of which the Saxons 
and Jutres had four, viz. Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, 
and Weſſex; the Angles alone K 
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Book III. 


Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia ; but in Northum- 
berland they were mix'd with the deſcendents 


of the Saxons, that firſt took poſſeſſion of the 
country beyond the Humber, under Octa 
and Ebuſa. | 

In relating the hiſtory of theſe ſeven king- 
doms, I ſhall, firſt, give ſome account of the 
heptarchy in 2 ; ſecondly, I ſhall par- 
ticularly deſcribe the ſtate of each of theſe 
ſeven kingdoms; and, laſtly, I ſhall exhibit, 
in ſynchronical tables, the moſt remarkable 
events that happen'd in each of them, that 
I may preſent to the reader, in one view, the 
hiſtory of all the ſeven kingdoms. 


Of the By the heptarchy is meant the government 
heptarchy of the ſeven kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, 
in general, 


y 


4 


as united into one body or ſtate. The bond 
of this union was their captain-general, or, 
if you pleaſe, their monarch, who was elected 
by the jomt conſent of the ſeven kingdoms, 


and inveſted with certain prerogatives, the 


nature or number of which are not thorough- 
ly known. 


Beſides a monarch, as the center of the 


' heptarchy, they had alſo an aſſembly-gene- 


ral, compoſed of the principal members of 
the ſeven kingdoms or their deputies, which 
they called the Wittenagemot. Each king- 


dom had likewiſe its convention or parliament, 


as the ſeveral ſtates have in the united pro- 
vinces the Low-Countries ; and, altho* each 
of them was ſovereign and independent, yet 
were they all ſubject to the determinatiors 
of the aſſembly-general. 

Bur, as times and circumſtances often occa- 


ſion alterations in the belt conſtitutions, the 


ambition or reſtleſneſs of their kings ſoon 
difloly'd that union the very form of their go- 
vernment ſuppoſed. The moſt powerful very 


' often took the advantage of the weakneſs of 


the others, to aggrandize themſelves ; whence 
rocecded the wars among them, which ended 


in the ſubverſion of the heptarchy. 


Another cauſe of their wars was the am- 


bition of their monarchs, who, not ſatisfied 


with the privileges of that dignity, were deſi- 


rous of enlarging them. Had we an exact ac- 


count of the prerogatives of the monarch, 


tranſmitted to us by the hiſtorians, we might 
have been able to form ſome judgment on 
this head; but as they have given us a bare 
relation of facts, only marking the time and 
ſucceſs of thoſe wars, without informing us 
about the reaſons and motives of them, the 
hiſtory is render'd imperfect, and incapable 
of being carried on ſo regularly, as one could 
have wiſh'd. - All that we can gather from 


the annals is, that the Anglo-Saxon kings 
were naturally very reſtleſs and troubleſome ; 
but this character is not peculiar to them, 


ſince, in. ſucceeding ages, there has been no 


greater union among the princes of Europe. 


Heſides theſe wars, to which the annaliſts 


have chiefly contin'd themſelves, there were, 
doubtleſs, many other events, that would 


have given life and fpirit to their hiſtorios ; 


but, as they were all monks, they regarded 
nothing but the foundations of monaſteries, 


The HEPTARCHY, 


and the privileges grantedffo the clergy. In 
doing this, they were ,Mturally led to give 
ſome account of the hEptarchy, in order to 
make out their rights; but, as this was their 
only view, they have taken notice of little 
elſe beſides the ſucceſſion of the kings in' their 
reſpective kingdoms, with ſome of their prin- 
cipal actions. However, as this is properly 
all the aſſiſtance we have towards an hiſtory 
of the heptarchy, which chiefly relates to re- 
ligious affairs, it will be requiſite to ſay ſome- 
what concerning it. 
When the Saxons arrived in England, they 
were all pagans; Kingdom converſion began 


in 597, with the kingdom of Kent, by Au- 
ſtin a benedictin monk, and ended in 653; 
with the kingdom of Mercia, by the preach- 
ing of certain miſſionaries from Northumber- 
land. During theſe 56 years employ'd in pro- 
Pagaring chriſtianity, it fell out that, in the 
ingdoms of Eſſex, No berland,and Eaſt- 
Anglia, it was entirely extirpated, after its 
firſt eſtabliſhment ; ſo that ſome of the king- 
doms remained in paganiſm, whilſt others 
embraced the chriſtian faith, neither were 
all of the ſame kingdom converted at once. 

Auſtin preached to the Saxons in Kent, 
Mellitus to the Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the 
Northumbrians, Birinus to the Weſt-Saxons, 
Wilfrid to the South-Saxons, Felix to the 
Eaſt-Angles, and the northern Monks to the 
Mercians. Theſe had not all the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs in their miniſtry ; yet, in about 60 years 
after Auſtin's arrival, all England was convert- 
ed. But. of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more hereafter. 

One remark, however, I ſhall make, viz. 
that the monks, in converting the Anglo- 
Saxons, took ſpecial care to inſpire them with 
a veneration for monaſteries and a monaſtick 
life. Such an influence had they over the 
princes and grandees, in this particular, that 
the number of monaſteries, that were found- 
ed in England, from the converſion of the 
Engliſh to the diflolution of the heptarchy, 
1. e. in 200 years, and the immenſe riches 
the monks acquired in that time, are matter 
of aſtoniſhment. Religion ſeem'd entirely to 
conſiſt in enriching the monks, and abſolute 

erfection in embracing a monaſtick life. Even 
5 and queens renounced their worldly 
grandeur, to paſs their days in a monaſtery, 
either to explate their enormous crimes, or 
from a belief that it was the neareſt way to 
ſalvation. The monks took all imaginable 
pains to keep alive the fervour of this ſort of 
devotion, loading with panegyricks all that 
were ſo piouſly diſpos'd, and fainting them, 
when they died. Hoa it is, that we have 
ſo many male and female ſaints in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of England, and, among the 
reſt, ſeveral kings, who of all others, were 
beſt able to purchaſe a ſaintſhip this way. 

I now proceed to give a particular account 
of each of the ſeven kingdoms, wherein 1 
ſhall endeavour, as much as poſbble, to avoid 
the dryneſs uſually attending the bare rela- 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The Hiſtory of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


its name imports, lay on the north of 

e 'Humber, being bounded to the ſouth by 
that river, to the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, to the 
north, by the country of the Picts and Scots, 
and to the eaſt by the German ocean; it con- 
tained Lancaſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 
land, Northumberland, York, and Durham. 
The chief cities were York, Dunelm, now 
Durham, Carliſle called by the Romans Lu- 
guballia, Hexham or Hagulſtadt, and Lan- 
caſter. The greateſt length of this kingdom 
was 160 miles, and its greateſt breadth 60. 

Ida, the firſt king, began his reign in 547, 
and died in 559. After his death, Northum- 
berland was divided into two kingdoms. Ad- 
da, Ida's ſon, was king of Bernicia or the 
northern part, reaching from Severus's wall 
to the mouth of the Tweed; and Alla was 
king ot Deira or the ſouthern part. Glappa 
ſucceeded Adda in 566, Fridulph him in 572, 
F in 579, and Athelrick him 
in 586. 

We know nothing of thoſe kings, but the 
time of their death. Athelrick being ſuper- 
annuated, when he came to the crown, Adel- 
frid his ſon governed the kingdom in his name, 
tho' without the title of king; and, having 
eſpouſed Acca, daughter to Alla king of Deira, 
who died in 588, he got poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, tho' Alla left behind him a ſon a- 
bour three years old, called Edwin. 

Adelfrid , ſucceeding his father in 590, 
became very formidable to. his neighbours, 
eſpecially to the Welch, as well as to the Scots 
and Picts; but of theſe wars we have only the 
' following remarkable particular. Adelfrid pre- 
paring to beſiege Cheſter, then poſſeſſed by 
the Welch, they were reſolved to give him 


Bounds of I E kingdom of Northumberland, as 
t 


battle; and, to procure thè divine bleſſing on 


their arms, 1250 monks, from Bangor mo- 
naſtery, were ordered to pray near the field 
of battle; during the whole time of the en- 
gagement. Adelfrid meeting thoſe monks, 
who made too much haſte to the place ap- 
pointed, put them all to the ſword ; and this 
maſlacre was followed with a ſignal victory 
.over the Welch. Upon this, Adeltrid paſſing 
into Wales, entircly demolithed the mona- 
ſtery of Bangor, which ſtill contained above 
1000 monks ; tor Bede aflures us, they were 
divided into ſeven claſſes, cach of which con- 
ſiſted of above 300. Twoo the gates of this 
immenſe ſtructure were more than a mile di- 
ſtant ; and as this monaſtery was very antient 
and famous, in all likelihood, the monks, 
forced out of Britain by the Saxons, had taken 
ſanctuary there. | 


conſidered that, 


Whilſt Adelfrid was purſuing his conqueſts, Bede, I. x, 
Edwin, ſon to Alla king cf Deira, wandered c. 12. 


up and down without any fixed place of reſi- 
dence, no one daring to eſpouſe his cauſe, for 
fear of Adelfrid. At length, Redowald, king 
of the Eaſt-Angles, taking pity on this di- 
ſtreſſed orphan, allowed him a retreat at his 
court. Edwin was then about 3o years of 
age, handſome and well-made, and maſter of 
ſuch agreeable qualities as ſoon attracted the 
love and eſteem both of Redowald and his 
queen. Scarce had he taſted the ſweets of 
this retreat, when Adeltrid ſent ambaſſadors 
to Redowald, to deſire him cither to deliver 
up Edwin or take away his lite, and, on his 
refuſal, to declare war againſt him. Redo- 
wald, being thus ſurprized, could not imme- 
diately reſolve how to a&. As his forces were 
interior to Adeltrid's, he dreaded a war. , On 
the contrary, honour, honeſty, the laws of 
hoſpitality, and Edwin's innocence, all con- 
curred to plead againſt his giving him up, as 
a ſacrifice, to an implacable enemy ; beſides, 
he thought it mean and ignoble to ſubmit-to 
the orders of one that had no right to com- 
mand him. Thoſe different conſiderations, 
for a long time, kept him in ſuſpence, whether 
he ſhould act the generous part, or purſue his 
own intereſt. 

In the mean time, Edwin, being inform'd 
of this by the queen, was in great perplexity 


of mind. For 27 years, he had been a wan- 


derer, without any fixed abode but what the 
king of Eaſt-Anglia had generouſly granted 
him, which now was likely to prove fatal to 
him. If Redowald ſurrendered him, he fore- 
ſaw that his ruin was unavoidable ; but his 
irreſolution, on the other hand, led him to 
hope for ſome nay turn in his favour. He 
it Redowald ſhould deter- 
mine to protect him, the war, that would cer- 
tainly follow, might give him an opportunity 
of recovering his father's dominions ; beſides, 
he was not ſure of avdiding by flight the dan- 
ger that threaten'd him. He was reſolved, 
therefore, todepend upon Redowald's honour, 
who was naturally of a generous diſpoſition ; 
but this prince, at 3 to prevent a de- 
ſtructive war, came to a reſolution to ſacrifice 
Edwin, for the benefit of the Publick. Edwin, 
being informed of Redowald's deſign by the 
queen, thought himſelf now in a deſperate 
condition, knowing that the king had put it 
out of his power to ſave himſelf by fiokir, 
Nothing has been, hitherto, ſaid of Edwin 
but what is natural; but Bede, in whoſe days 
miracles were ſo much in vogue, that ever 
remarkable occurrence was attended with 


Adel, Athel, Ethel, i. e. famous or noble; Fred, Frid, Freth, Frith, i. e. peace; Adelſrid or Ethelfrid, . 


i. e. famous tor peace; Athelr ick, nobly ſtrong, Rick Ggrufying ſtrong or powerful. 
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ſome prodigy or apparition, in his large ac- 
count of this prince's adventures, was willing 
to grace his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory with a mi- 
raculous event, which, as he tells us, he re- 
ceived: from ſome old men in his time. More- 
over, as this author was himſelf a Saxon, and 
born in Northumberland, a miracle, wrought 
in favour of the firſt chriſtian king of that 
kingdom, muſt, of courſe, redound to the ho- 
nour of his country. If the hiſtorians had 
not copied it from him, I ſhould have taken 
no more notice of it, than of ſeveral others 
in his works, that are no better atteſted ; 
leaving it, therefore, to the reader to believe 
as he pleaſes, I ſhall preſent him with the 
hiſtory of Edwin, as related by Bede. 
Edwin, having been inform'd by the queen 
of the king's final reſolution, walk'd about 
the palace-garden in the night-time, to con- 
ſider of his affairs. Being in a penſive mood, 
and even buried in thought, he ſaw a man 
in an extraordinary — approaching to- 
wards him, who asked, what was the occa- 
ſion of his being ſo difturbed, when all the 
world was * The prince told him, he 
was amazed to find an entire ſtranger to him 
ſo inquiſitive about his affairs. The ſtranger 
made him the following anſwer : Think 
not that I am N i6o 66 with the cauſe 
© of your diſquict ; I am privy to all that 
« has befel you to this very hour, and now 
© come to give you comfort under your mis- 
« fortunes. What return will you make to 
c him that ſhall aſſure you of your becoming 
< the molt powerful and glorious king, that 
« ever {way'd a ſceptre in England? When 
« this happens, reply'd Edwin, I will gene- 
c rouſly reward all that ſhall have done me 
c any fervice, as well as the perſon who pre- 
« dicts my good fortune. The ſtranger an- 
« ſwered, He that is able and willing to ad- 
c vance you to the throne, requires nothing 
cc from you, but the belief of his doctrine 
«© and obedience to his precepts. Edwin re- 
ply'd, I ſhould be a wretch, with a witneſs, 
cc to refuſe ſubmiſſion to ſuch a ſincere friend.” 
The ſtranger, then, laying his hand on the 
prince's head, ſaid ; Reflect attentively on 
what Jam now doing; and, when the like 
<« ſhall happen to you, remember to perform 
« your promiſe immediately.” Upon this, 
the ſtranger diſappear'd in an extraordinary 
manner, to convince Edwin, that there was 
ſomething ſupernatural in the adventure *. 
Edwin's ſurprize was increaſed by a meſ- 
ſage from the queen, giving him to under- 
ſand, that Redowald had alter'd his pur- 
poſe; for ſhe had ſo pathetically repreſented 
to him the horror ot the action he had re- 
{olyed to commit, that he choſe to run all 


riſques, rather than act fo diſhonourable a a 


36" The N told the am- 
adors, that he would not deliver up Ed- 
win, much leſs take away the life of an inno- 
cent prince, that had retreated to his palace 
for protection. As he expected that a bloo- 


Ut ferunt, repeme diſparuit. 


t From Ed or Ead, i. e. happy, bleſſed ; aud Win or Wine, i. e. war, or beloved, 
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dy war would enſue this anſwer, he deter- 
min'd to begin firſt, by attacking Adelfrid in 
Northumberland, before he could muſter his 
forces together. Redowald levied 'an army 
with all expedition, and divided it into three 
bodies, that were to march at ſome diſtance 
from each other. Reyner, his eldeſt ſon, 
commanded the firſt, who had orders to go 
before, to ſecure a certain paſs ; whilſt h 
follow'd himſelf, at the head of the ſecond, 
leaving Edwin to bring up the rear. Reyner, 
being deſirous of glory, by ſpeedy marches, 
contrary to his orders, hoped to farpriſe 
Adelfrid, before he was prepared to receive 
him. Adelfrid, indeed, had not afſembled 
all his forces; but, finding that Reyner was 
too far advanced, he fell upon him, 'before 
it was in the power of Redowald to join him. 
As Reyner's raſhneſs entirely proceeded from 
his exceſs of courage, he defended himſelf 
with great reſolution and bravery ; but, be- 
ing too ventureſome, was ſlain, and his army 
routed. 

Redowald, enraged at this, joining'Edwin, 
march'd, with all ſpeed, to attack the enemy, 
who had not time to retreat; but, adeltrid, 
who would have been glad of ſuch an oppor- 
tunity, inſtead of retiring, fiercely advanced 
towards the Eaſt-Angles, and both armies 
ſoon came to an engagement. Adelfrid per- 
formed wonders, to ſecure his reputation; 
and, finding he was over-power'd by num- 
bers, choſe rather to die, than ſurvive the 
diſgrace of a defeat. With this view, he 
threw himſelf among the thickeſt of his ene- 
mies, and, being cover'd over with wounds, 
bravely fell a ſacrifice ; the Northumbrians, 
upon this, laid down their arms, and betook 
themſelves to flight. | 

After this ſignal victory, to which Edwin 
had not a little contributed, Redowald en- 
ter d into Northumberland, without any re- 
ſiſtance. Anfrid, Oſwald, and Oſwy, Adel- 
frid's three ſons, fled into Scotland; and the 
Northumbrians, thus abandon'd, ſubmitted to f 
Redowald. This generous prince did fei- 
ther puniſh them for the inſolence of their 
king, nor ſeize on their kingdom; but, from 
a peculiar greatneſs of ſoul, he not only = 
to Edwin the kingdom of Deira, to which 
he had ſome pretenſions, but alſo that of Ber- 
nicia, contenting himſelf with the glory of {6 
generous an action; and, for this, and on the 
account of his late victory, he was elected 
monarch, that dignity being then vacant. 

Edwin 17 a ſurprizing and unexpected 
turn of aftairs, wherein the hand of heaven 
appear'd, now found himſelf at the head of a 
powerful kingdom, God, as the ſequel fhews, 
railing him up, to propagate chriſtianity in 
Northumberland, as Ethelbert had already 
done in Kent. | 

Redowald dying in 624, Edwin put up for 
the monarchy; and, indeed, none of the 


princes were in a condition to diſpute this 


point with him, except Cinigiſil and Quicelm, 
| . | 


joint= 
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joint-kings of the Weſt-Saxons. Quicelm, 
eſpecially, oppoſed him with all his might; and 
he thereby drew upon himſelf a war, which 
endangered the loſs of his dominions, being 
- obliged humbly to ſue for peace. Upon this, 
Edwin was choſen monarch; and the very 
Welch, leſt Edwin thouid invade them, as 
he had threaten'd, conſented to pay him 
tribute. 

Edwin enlarged the prerogatives of the mo- 
narchy, more than any of his predeceflors, 
aſſegting an: abſolute; power over the other 


44 * 
that Cadwallo, king of Wales, could not 
think of paying tribute to a foreign prince, 
he entered into a confederacy with him againſt 
the king of Northumberland. As their pre- 
parations were publick, Edwin, reſolving to 
ſurpriſe them, advanced as far as Heathfield, 
where they came to an engagement. The 
battle, on both ſides, was fought with deſpe- 
rate fury, the Mercians and Welch confiding 
in their numbers, and the Northumbrians in 
the courage and conduct of their king. Edwin, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the enemy's 
forces, kept the fight in an equal balance, 
till an unhappy accident took from him his 
uſual preſence of mind, tho” at this juncture, 
more than ever neceſſary. Oftrid, his eldeft 
ſon, who bravely aſſiſted him, being lain 
at his feet, ſo highly enraged him, that he 
flew among the thickeſt of his enemies, not 
regarding whether he was followed by his ſol- 
diers; he was immediately ſtabb'd in many 
parts of his body, and with his lite loſt the 
victory. IR 
Thus fell Edwin, in the 48th year 


674. 


of great merit, M 
he was monarch, he 
poſal would be joyfully rèteived; but Ethel- 
burga, being a zcalous chriſtian, abhorred the 
thoughts of marrying an idolatrous prince, 
tho' never ſo much to her advantage. Her 
brother too refuſed to conſent to the match, 
- unleſs ſhe had free liberty publickly to pro- 
feſs her religion. The delire of ae ſo 


accompliſh'd a perſon prevailed on th mo- of his 


narch to comply with all their demands ; and age, the 16th of his reign, and the gth of his 
Ethelburga conſented, as ſhe was led to hope 2 By his firſt wife, daughter to 
ſhe ſhould have it in her power to convert her Cearlus king of Mercia, he had two ſons Of- 


ſponſe and his ſubje&s, as Bertha her mother 
had done before her in Kent. This affair be- 
ing ſettled, Ethelburga ſer out for Northum- 
berland, accompanied with {ome eccleſmſticks, 
particularly Paulinus, conſecrated a biſhop by 
uſtus archbithop of York, who brought over 
Edwin and the Northumbrians to the chriſtian 
religion, as will be particularly ſhewn in the 
ſtate of the church. | 
Edwin, for many years, enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity, being both feared and eftcemed 
by all the other kings; and, in thoſe peace- 
able times, he not only maintained his ſove- 
reignty over the other princes, but enacted 
wholeſome laws, which he cauſed to be ſtrictly 
obeyed. Hiſtorians obſerve, that he admi- 


frid and Effrid; and by his ſecond, Ethel- 
burga of Kent, he had two ſons and two 
daughters, who all died in their infancy, ex- 
cept Anfleda, wife to Oſwy king of Nor- 
thumberland. Edwin reſided at Dervento, 
now Auldby in Yorkſhire. 

The two kings, after their victory, enter'd Interreg- 
into Northumberland, making horrible deva- 4,7 , ... 
ſtations, and treating the inhabitants with the © 10. 
utmoſt inhumanity. The Welch too, tho; 
they were chriſtians, carried their barbarit 
to ſuch a height, that Effrid, Edwin's (fon, 
{urrender'd himſelf to Penda, who treated 
him, at firſt, with civility, but afterwards or- 
dered him to be lain in his preſence. Ethel- Thorn: 
burga and Paulthus fled to the king of Kent, Hiſt. Abby 
niſter' d juſtice with ſuch impartiality and ri- who beſtowed his ſiſter ſome lands for a mo- Canterb. 
gour, that, in his reign, a child might have naſtery, in which ſhe continued to her death; — BY 
travelled over the whole kingdom with a purſe and Paulinus was made biſhop of Rocheſter. _* 
of gold in his hand, without the leaſt danger, > The Northumbrians, on account of their 


of robbing ; but his chiet care was, after his 
converſion, to propagate chriſtianity, in places 
where it was not known, and to replant it, 
where it had been aboliſhed. At his inſtiga- 
tion, it not by his abſolute order, Erpwald, 
king of the Eaſt-Angles, permitted that the 
goſpel ſhould be preached a- new in his domi- 
nions ; and, at length, he became a chriſtian 
himfelf. Edwin, who could not bear the leaſt 
_ reſiſtance to his will, aſſumed an authority 

over the other kings, of which he was very 
jealous; for, by-an enſign carried before him, 
in the form of a globe , as a ſymbol of the 


defeat and the fury of the two kings, could 
not, for a long time, recover themſelves ; and, 
at laſt, they eſteemed it more glorious to die 
bravely, with their ſwords in their hands, 
than periſh by the cruelty of theſe tyrants. 
But, when they came to ele& a king, the 
Bernicians and Deirans could not agree in 
their choice, thoſe of Deira chooſing Oſrick, 
a relation of Edwin's, and the Bernicians, 
Anfrid. This laſt, upon the death of Adel- 
frid his father, retir'd into Scotland with O. 
wald and Oſwy his brothers, where they were 
all three baptized into the chriſtian fait. 


the union of the heprarchy in his own perſon, 
T convinced them, that he would be regarded 
not only as their head, but as their maſter. 

Penda, king of Mercia, was the moſt im- 
633 ; . 

Bede, l. 2. patient under this yoke ; and, not daring to 

c. 2. attempt it alone, long'd for a favourable op- 

portunity to ſhake it off. At laſt, finding 


Theſe two kings were no ſooner on the, 635. 
throne, than they turm d apoſtates to chri- 1 Pars 
ſtianity; but their puniſhment from God was erm, 
as ſudden as their revolt from him, being in Berni- 
both ſlain in the firſt year of their reigns. cn. 
Oſrick raſhly beſieging Cadwallo in Vork. 
with an army of undiſciplin'd troops, the 
* ln Latin Tuffa ; Lipſigs or Vegetius mentions it. | Fa 08. | 
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Welch king ſallied out and attack d him fo 
briskly, that he routed his army, and left 
him dead on the ſpot. After this, Cadwallo 
march'd againſt the king of Bernicia, who was 
at the head of 12,000 men; and amuſing him 
with overtures of peace, till he had got him 
in- his reach, ſuddenly fell upon him, and 
made a dreadful ſlaughter of the Northum- 
brians, Anf id himfelf being kill'd in the 
battle. ; 
So many ſucceſſive loſſes were fatal to the 
Northumbrians ; and the Welch king, bein 
exaſperated by their late ſtruggles, deſign 
nothing leſs than the entire ruin of this mi- 
ſerable nation. His cruel outrages, at laſt, 
alarm'd Oſwald, Anfrid's brother, who de- 
termin'd, at all hazards, to relieve the Nor- 
thumbrians; and, raiſing a ſmall number of 
forces, he boldly oppoſed the uſurper. Tho 
the king of Mercia had return'd to his own 
kingdom, Cadwallo, not doubting of ſucceſs, 
march'd againſt Oſwald, who intrenched him- 
ſelf in an advantageous place, expecting his 
coming; but, relying more on the divine aſ- 
ſiſtance, than on his own ſtrength, he erected 
a croſs before the camp, and, on his knees, 
with his whole army, humbly implored a 
bleſſing on his arms. In the interim, Cad- 
wallo advanced, full of confidence that his 
numbers would gain him the victory. Pleas'd 
with the.thoughts of ſatisfying his revenge, 
to encourage his men, he attempted in per- 
ſon, to force their intrenchments; but, be- 
fore he could accompliſh his deſign, he was 
ſhot thro' the body with an arrow, which put 
an end to his life. Upon this, his troops be- 
gan to retreat, being exceedingly diſorder d; 
and, the Northumbrians, ſallying out from 
their retrenchments, attack d them ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that they were entirely routed. The 
providence of God ſo viſibly interpos'd, in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh, that the field of battle 
was named Heaten-field, now Haledon. 
Oſwald, upon this victory, became poſ- 


ſeſſed of both the kingdoms of Northumber- ' 


land; he was heir to Bernicia by Adelfrid 
his father, and to Deira by Acca his mother, 
ſiſter to Edwin. He was the moſt knowing 
as well as moſt religious prince of his age, hav- 
ing been inſtructed in the chriſtian faith, whilſt 
in Scotland. Such was his virtue, humility, 
and zeal for chriſtianity, that his ſubjects, 
who highly loved and eſteemed him whilſt a- 
live, reverenced him as' a faint, after his de- 
ceaſe. Oſwald deliver'd his country from Cad- 
wallo's tyranny, re-united the two kingdoms 
of Northumberland, and was alſo monarch of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; he was particularly indu- 
ſtrious in replanting the goſpel in his domi- 
nions, from whence the late troubles had en- 
tirely baniſh'd it. 

Penda, king of Mercia, who could not 
bear to ſee Oſwald his ſuperior, as monarch, 
took up arms, without declaring war, in or- 


forces — 77 Penda took the advantage 
of his haſte ; for, his army being the moſt nu- 
merous, he gave him battle, and obtain'd a 
victory, which would have been glorious, had 
he not ſullied it by his cruelties: The body 
of Oſwald, who was ſlain in the fight, beitig 
found among the dead, he ' batbarotifſy cut 
in ſeveral pieces, and, fixing thent'on ſtakes; 
erected them in the field of battle, liKe {6 
many trophies. This battle was fought at 
Oſweſtree . Oſwald left'a ſon behini bin; 
called Adelwalt, aſterwards king of ita: - 


Penda, who acted with hig pſttalfinhuma- Bede, 1.3, 
nberland, be- c.16. _ 


nity, having ravaged No 
ſieged Bamborough, a fortified town built by 
Ida; where meeting with greater oppoſition 
than he expected, he determin'd to reduce it 
to aſhes. With this view, he laid a prodi- 
gious quantity of wood under the walls, ſet- 
ting it on fire, as ſoon as the wind was fa- 
vourable to his deſign ; but no ſooner was 
the fire _ than the wind tack'd about, 
blowing the flame directly into his camp, to 
the great prejudice of the beſiegers. n 
this, he rais'd the ſiege, and, leaving Nor- 
thumberland, carried the war into Eaſt-An- 
glia. Penda having thus retreated, Oſwy, 
Oſwald's brother, was crowned king of Ber- 
nicia ; and, the ſucceeding year, Oſwin, the 
ſon of Oſrick ſlain by Cadwallo, was placed 
on the throne of Deira. 


Oſwy thought he was very unjuſtly de- 


prived of part of his brother's dominions; but Oswr in 
dreading another invaſion from Penda, he Berna 


wanted an opportunity to recover his right ; 
but, at length, finding the king of Mercia o- 
therwiſe engaged, he aſſerted lus claim to the 
kingdom of Deira; which obliged Ofwin to 


take up arms, in his own defence, having Oswix in 
made uſe of ſeveral means to prevent it. He Ders. 


was of a mild and peaceable temper, more 
devout than brave; and tho' he was drawn 
into"the-war, merely by neceſſity, yet he could 
not overcome the Cries it raiſed in his con- 
ſcience. He verily believed, that the ſhed- 
ding of his ſubjects blood, in his quarrel, was 
the greateſt of crimes; and, for this reaſon, 
he retir'd from his army to a certain count's 
houſe, whom he eſteem'd to be his beſt friend, 
deſigning to betake himſelf into a monaſtery ; 
but his friend treacherouſly diſcover'd him to 
Oſwy, who ordet'd him to be cruelly mur- 
der d, expecting to come at his kingdom with 
the greater facility. The people of Deira ex- 
aſperated againſt him, on the account of this 
inhuman action, and dreading to fall under 
the dominion of ſuch a tyrant, placed Adel- 
walr, ſon to Oſwald his brother, on the throne, 
who was a prince of greater valour than Of- 
win his predeceſſor. In proceſs of time, Oſ- 
wy, touch'd with remorſe, built a monaſte 

in the very place where Oſwin was murder d, 


thinking that ſlight penance would atone 
for his crime. 


| 8 
Oſwy ſtill kept up his pretenſions to the Olwy 
hand, endeavour'd, with all expedition, to crown of Deira; and Adelwalt, to put him- —_— 
come upon him, before he had muſter'd his ſelf out of all danger from his uncle, enter'd ; 


$52. 4 
In Shropſhire, | 
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der to ſurpriſe him. Oſwald, on the other 


into 
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into an alliange with the kings of Mercia and 
Eaſt-Anglizs Penda, tho 70 years of age, 
being the author of this league. Oſwy did 
all he could to divert the impending ftorm, 
and would cven. have brib'd Penda with a 
ſum of money, to deſiſt from his deſign; 
but Penda, who was an irreconcilab'e enc- 
my to the Northumbrians, would not com- 
ply, having now an opportunity of gratifying 
his paſſion. Oſwy, in this extremity, being 
obliged to ſtand alone againſt this triple al- 
liance, made a vow to found a dozen mona- 
ſteries, and devote one of his daughters to 
be a nun, if God would grant him the victo- 
ry. To this vow hiſtorians attribute the ſuc- 
ceſs, the Divine Being was pleaſed to vouchſate 
him in this war. _ | 

Whilt the twoarmies were on their march, 
in order to engage, Adelwalt, conſidering that 
he had the ſame reaſon to fear his beine de- 
thron'd by Penda as by Oſwy, was reſolv'd 
to ſtand neuter, during the engagement, that 
he might defend himſelf againſt the conque- 
ror. Penda, being ignorant of Adelwalt's re- 
ſolution, vigorouſly attack'd the king of Ber- 
nicia, not doubting that he ſhould be ſecond- 
ed by the Deirians and Eaſt-Anglians; but, 
when the Mercians found that Adelwalt drew 
off his troops, their courage abated, and, think- 
ing they were betray'd, began to give way. 
The kings of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia try'd 
all poſſible means to revive the ardour of the 
ſoldiers; but, being both ſlain, their army 
was routed. This battle was fought in York- 
ſhire, on the banks of the Are, and the place 
was afterwards named Winwidheld “. 

After this victory, Oſwy marched into 
Mercia, and ſubdued that kingdom, tho” he 
enjoy d it but three years; during which time, 
the monarchy, vacant ever ſince the death of 
his brother Oſwald, was conferr'd upon him. 
Penda, indeed, had the beſt pretenſions to it; 
but he was alſo the moſt dangerous perſon to 
be entruſted with it. Oſwy poſſeſs d Mercia, 
by right of conqueſt, whilſt Penda's ſons were 
obliged to ſeek for refuge among their friends. 
The Mercians, however, at length, not be- 
ing able to bear the proceedings of Oſwy's 
officers, took up arms; and, they concert- 


ed their meaſures ſo wiſely, that, whilſt Oſwy 


had not the leaſt apprehenſions of it, they 
ſuddenly forced the Northumbrians out of 
Mercia, and placed Wulter, the ſon of Pen- 
da, on the throne. Ka 

A few years after, Adelwalt dying, with- 


out iſſue, Oſwy was crowned king of Deira; 


and Northumberland was, once more, united 
into one kingdom. 

However, this union was not of a long con- 
tinuance; for ſo great was Oſwald's affection 
for Alfred his natural ſon, that he made him 
king of Deira, againſt the liking of his ſub- 
jects. | 
| Oſwy, after a reign of 28, years, died in 


670. In the beginning of it, he was embroil'd 


in wars; but, at length, he enjoy'd ſome 
quict, Bede, for reatons I thall take notice 


* 


# Now Le eds. 


/ 


0 


of in the hiſtory of the church, looks upon 

him to have been one of the moſt illuſtrious 

kings of the heptarchy, tho' the murder of 

Oſwin had exceedingly tarniſh'd the glory of 

his other actions. He had two ſons and three 

daughters, by Anfleda daughter to Edwin. | 
Egtrid his ſon ſucceeded him, as king of Ber- | = 


nicia, and likewiſe in the monarchy of the 


Anglo-Saxons; and the Deirians, upon Oſwy's 

deceaſe. revolting againſt Alfred, and ſubmit= 3 
ing to Egfrid, he became king of all Nor- 2 
thumberland. Alfred retir'd into Ireland, | 


where he purſned his ſtudies, waiting for a AS. , 
proper opportunity to recover his domintons. 

Egtrid, tho' young_when he came to the 679; 
crown, ſoon gained the reipe& and eſteem of EC n 0 
his ſubjects. The Picts, who invaded his do- G. * | ( 
minions, were often defeared, and, at laſt, p 3*.-* ? : 
obliged to purchaſe a peace with part of their, _ 4 : 


country. Wulpher king of Mercia, was in- 5 
clin'd alſo to make ſome conqueſts in Nor- 1 
thumberland; but, before the war was over, : 
he found reaſon to reſt ſatisfied with the pre- 
ſervation of his own kingdom. Egtrid, on 
account of theſe ſucceſſes, was advanced to 
the monarchy. | 
In the year 684, he made a deſcent upon 684. 
Ireland, under the eonduct of Bertfrid, whoſe Bede, l. 4. 
barbarity to the Iriſh, eſpecially his not ſpar- 
ing their very churches and monaſteries, ren- 
derd this expedition abortive; for the Iriſh, 
who were terrify'd at firſt, atterwards defend- 2 
ed themſclves with ſo much courage and bra- 
very, that they forced Bertfrid to return 
home with the remains of his army. | 
Egtrid, upon this diſappointment, reſol - 
ing to enlarge his bounds towards the north, 
invaded the Picts, who, being unexpetcedly 
ſurprized, had recourſe to their bogs and 
fens, to avoid the firſt attacks of their ene- 
mics. Egfrid raſhly purſued them, and led 
his men into ſuch dangerous places, that they 


could not retreat. The Picts, who were tho- 


roughly acquainted with the country, ſo diſ- 
treſſed his troops, that he loſt above half his 
army; and, being, after all, under a neceſ- 
ſity of engaging the enemy, on very unequal 
terms, he loſt his life, in the 4oth year of 
his age and 14th of his reign. 0 
Egtrid was twice married; but Adelfrida, 7 
his firſt wife, daughter to Annas king of the 1 8. 
Eaſt-Angles, and widow to an Engliſh lord, —_—— 1. 4 
called Thombert, is reported to have con- 4 
tinued'a virgin, though ſhe had two husbands, 
and, at laſt, to be ſeparated from Egfrid en- x K. 
tirely; ſhe founded a monaſtery at Ely, and a = | 
was the firſt abbeſs herſelf, being reverenc'd 7 | 


in England by the name of St. Auldry. = Os 
The kingdom of Northumberland was ne- 4 

ver ſo conſiderable, after Egfrid's death, as : $ CL 

before. The Picts ſubdued part of Bernicia, + 2 id; 


which lay advantageouſly for them; and the 
Welch ſeized an the two provinces, that did 
formerly conſtitute the kingdom of Areclute, 
and. out of them erccted the kingdoms of 
Lennox and Cumberland, the firſt of which 
was recover'd from them, ſome years after. 
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Egfrid dying without iſſue, the Northum- 
brians invited Alfred from Ireland, to make 


him king of both their kingdoms, which from 


that time were always united. 

The Picts and Welch having had leiſure to 
ſecure their conqueſts, before Alfred was ſet- 
tled on the throne, he could do no more, nor 
even that without difficulty, than defend the 
reſt of his dominions. The monarchy of the 
Anglo-Saxons paſſed over to the kings of 
Weſſex. 

Alfred died in 705, after a reign of 20 
years, leaving Oſred his ſon to ſucceed him, 
at eight years of age, under the tuition of a 
lord, named Brithrick. | 
Ihe beginning of his reign, as it often hap- 
pens to princes, in the caſe of minority, was 
attended with troubles ; for Edulph, a lord 
of the country, taking the advantage of Oſ- 


red's youth, made an attempt upon the crown. 


As a powerful party had declared for him, 
Ofred and his guardian were forced to take 
ſanctuary in Bamborough-caſtle, where E- 
dulph immediately beſieged them. The 


length of the ſiege having given Brithrick an 


opportunity to look about him, and his friends 


a ht occaſion for riſing, in the behalf of their 


8 


Bede l. 5. 
F. Wigor. 


lawful ſovereign, Edulph was obliged to raiſe 


the ſiege in a hurry; and Brithrick ſallying 
out in purſuit of the uſurper, took him pri- 
ſoner, ordering him to be beheaded, a 
two months after his revolt. ; 
Oſred was no ſooner his own maſter, than 
he fell into a wicked and lewd courſe of life ; 
and, particularly, he had very little vene- 
ration for the monks, which, in thoſe days, 
was accounted the height of impiety. Ir is 
ſaid, that he debauched the nuns, without 


ſcruple, and even committed rapes upon them, 


when he could not prevail by other means. 
Tho” the truth of this accuſation is uncertain, 


yet it proved of very dangerousFonſequence ; 


716. 
G. Malm. 
. 


for ever ſince Alfred, Oſwy's natural ſon, 


came to the crown, all the baſtards of the 
kings, or their deſcendents, fancied they had 
the {ſame pretenſions, whieh was the cauſe of 


many troubles in the kingdom. Kenred and 


Oſrick, the poſterity of Ogga natural ſon to 
* formed a party againit Ofrick, which 

as very warmly abetted by the regular and 
ſecular clergy ; it became, at laſt, ſo power- 
ful, as to be in a condition to give Oſred 


battle, wherein he was lain, in the 19th year 


716. 
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OsRicx. 
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Sth year of his reign, paſſing 


of his age and 11th of his reign. 

Kenred, the chief author of the revolt, 
ſucceeded him, and died in the ſecond year 
of his reign. „ | > | 

Ofrick was his ſucceflor, who reigned 11 
years, without doing any thing remarkable. 

Cleotwulf, his relation, to whom Oſrick 
left the crown, turn d monk in the th or 
the remainder 
of his days in the ſtery of Lindisfarne. 

Edbert, his ſucceſſor, was invaded by the 
Pits, immediately after his coronation. As 
this obliged him to march his army towards 


the north, the king of Mercia, in the mean 


time, fell upon the ſouthern parts of Nor- 


thumberland, and carried off great booty. 


{ 

Edbert, towards the concluſion of his reign, 536. 
having enter d into an alliance with Oenguſ- 
ſa king of the Picts, recover'd Areclute, the 
capital of the kingdom of Lennox, taken by 
the Welch in the time of Alfred. Deovama, 
general or prince of the Welch, attempting 
to raiſe the ſiege, was defeated ; and Edbert, 
ſoon after, retir'd into a monaſtery. | 

Oſulf, to whom he left his crown, was aſ- Ocvrr. 
ſaſſinated, in the firſt year of his reign. 758. 

Mollon-Adelwald, tho' not of the blood- Mor tox 
royal, was choſen to be his ſucceſſor; which e- Abrr- 
lection ended, at length, in the entire ruin Ip. 
of the kingdom. Upon this, all the grandees 
— they had a right to the crown, as 
well as the princes of the blood; and ſome 
of them, finding that Mollon was advanced 
to the throne by a powerful party, they ima- 
gined they might make uſe ofthe ſame means 
to raiſe themſelves. Oſwy was one of the 
principal ; bur, he dying, Alcred, ſprung from 
Ida by Alarick, one of his natural ſons, tread- 
ing in his ſteps, enter'd into a ſecret conſpi- 
racy againſt the king, and, having taken away 
his life, was crown'd in his ſtead; 

Mollon's faction, that were exceedingly Al cr). 
mortify d by his death, in proceſs. of time, re- 765. 
covering their ſtrength, Alfred was obliged 
to fly for refuge to the Picts; and, upon his 
departure, Ethelred, Mollon's fon, was plac'd 
on the throne. | | 

Ethelred, being thus advanced, thought Erns1- 
the death or baniſhment of the oppoſite par- xxo. 
ty the beſt way to ſecure his crown; and, ac- 774. 
cordingly, he took away the lives of three 
lords, for forged or ſlight offences, becauſe . 
they had been moſt active in oppoſing his e- 
lection. However, this method ſerved only 
to furniſh his enemies with a ſpecious pre- 
tence for making an inſurrection. The king, 
ſending the beſt of his troops, under a gene- 
ral entirely devoted to his intereſt, expected 
he ſhould have ſpeedily reduced them to o- 
bedience; but his army was twice defeated 7 
by the rebels, who forced him to repair for 
ſecurity to ſome of the neighbouring king- 
doms. Upon this, Aifwald, the ſon of Ofulf 
and grandſon to Edbert, was placed on the 
throne. | | 23586 

Alfwald I. reigned eleven years with great Arr- 
juſtice and moderation; but he was, however, waLD. 
aſſaſſinated by one of the other party, tho' _ 
teverenced by his followers as a faint, after | *, 
A 5 | 

Ofred II. Alcred's ſon, was elected in his Os xD II. 
ſtead, who became ſo contemptible, that he 789. 
was confin'd in a monaſtery, in the firſt year 
of his reign. Ethelred's faction were much 
concerned in depoſing Ofred, and had inte- 
= enough to have him recalled, after an exile 
& 13 Yer. „„ 7 

Ethelred began his new reign with two Ethelred 
cruel actions, which very much incenſed his 2 1 
enemies againſt him, as he put Ofred his nen. 
predeceſſor, tho a monk, to death, and diſ- 
patched Alphus and Alphwin, ſons of the 
good king Alfwald. cee 

In this reign, the 
berland, and deſtroy d by fire 


wg” 


Danes invaded Northum- 
Lindisfarne 
monaſte xy; 


795. 


* 0 
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monaſtery ; and, the year following, they ra- nagement to dethrone him, 27 days N Gor he . 5 
vaged Tinmouth monaſtery, ſounded by king was advanced to the throne, and choſe Ar- 
Egfrid. Ethelred, aſſiſted by Offa king of dulph in his room. f 


— Mercia, his father-in-law, putting a ſtop to 
their proceedings, drove them to their ſhips, 
where the greateſt part of them periſhed by 

a tempeſt on the Engliſh coaſt. 
| Tho" Ethelred's inhumanity had mightily 
+ inflamed the reſentment of the oppofite par- 
| 2 he ſtill indulged his revengetul temper, 
fixing himſelf on his throne, by the death or 
baniſhment of thoſe whom he ſuſpected; and, 
| as lenge endeavouring to baniſh Ardulph, 
i one of the principal lords, he introduced a 
Sim. Du- civil war. When it had continued two years, 


Hov. to get rid of Ethelred, had him aſſaſſinated. 
| His party, however, placed Osbald, one of 
— their own faction, on the throne. 

AlcuinEp. - Charlemain, a friend to Ethelred, ſo re- 
G. Malm. ſented this proceeding, that he was upon the 
. r. c 3. point of declaring war againſt the Northum- 


rians, as we learn from Alcuin's letter to 
Offa king of Mercia. 


OsBarpd. During the publick rejoicings at Osbald's 
796. election, the oppoſite faction had the ma- 


3 


Kingdom HE kingdom of Mercia, the moſt con- 
of Mercia. ſiderable of the heptarchy, was bound- 
ed on the north by the Humber, which part- 
ed ir from Northumberland ; on the weſt b 
the Severn, beyond which were the Briti 
| & or Welch; on the ſouth by the Thames, which 
Pg Se from the kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex 
07 and Weflex ; and on the eaſt, by the king- 
dms of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia. Thus Mer- 
cia was defended, on three ſides, by three 
large rivers, and was as a boundary to all the 


rived from the Saxon word, Merk, which 
ſignifies a bound, and not, as ſome have fan- 
cied, from an imaginary river called Mercia. 


times ſtiled by hiſtorians Mediterranei Angli 
or the mid-land Engliſh, and ſometimes South- 
| Humbrians, as 5 ſouth of the Humber, 
but moſt generally Mercians. The chief ci- 
ties of Mercia * were Lincoln, Nottingham, 


Northampton, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Darby, 


Briſtol. Its greateſt length was 160 miles, 
and its greateſt breadth about 100. 
ca wa. Crida, the firſt king of Mercia, came to 
H. Hunt. — — in 584, and, being crown'd the ſame 
F. Wig. or following year, died in 494. 
Interreg-  . Upon Crida's death, Ethelbert, king of 
num. Kent, took poſſeſſion of Mercia; but he, at 
length, reſtored it to Wibba, Crida's ſon, re- 
ſerving, however, ſome right of ſovercignty, 
the nature of which has not been related by 
einne rr. 


other kingdoms, the name Mercia being de- fon, 


The inhabitants of this kingdom are ſome- 


Warwick, Leiceſter, - Coventry, Litchfield, land, to eſſ 


vel <1 2, contained 16 counties. 


ho Ardulph's party were, at preſent, the Axbor ru 
ſtrongeſt, yet the other made frequent at- 


tempts to get the aſcendant, Alcred having : 
left a ſon behind him, called Alemund, that 
commanded it ; and, as this prince grew for- 
midable, Ardulph eſteemed it abſolutely ne- oo. 
ceſſary to ſacrihce him, for his own ſecurity. S. Dune lm 


As Alcmund's death was conſider d by his , 


friends, as a martyrdom, they fainted him, 
and took up arms to revenge it; but Aldred, 
their general, being ſlain, they remain'd, quiet 
for a while, waiting for a more favourable op- 


nelm.Rog. the malecontents, reſolving, at all hazards, | portunity, which fell out ſoon after. This 


, at length, became ſo powerful, that 
Arduiph fed Be protection to the court of 
Charlemain, where the Engliſh were-always 
kindly received. | 
- Alfwald II. who had expelled Ardulph, ſuc- Al r- 
ceeded him, and dying, after a reign of two rb. 
years, left the crown to Andred. 28 

In Andred's reign, Northumberland be- ,,....,. 
came ſubject to Ecbert king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, who put an end to the heptarchy. 
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Wibba, after a reign of 19 years, died in Wizz a; 
615, leaving a ſon behind him, named Pen- 397. 
da; but Ethelbert, dreading his turbulent 
ſpirit, when Mercia had been a year without 
a king, conferred the crown on Cearlus, Web- 
ba's couſin- german. | i 

Cearlus, upon Ethelbert's death, delivered Czarrvs 
Mercia from the dominion of the kings of 616: 
Kent; and, having reigned nine years, died 
in 624. 5 
As Cearlus had no iſſue, Penda, Wibba's Pzxva; 
ſucceeded him in the 5oth year of his 625. 
age, who was the moſt reſtleſs and active 
prince that ever reigned in England. I have 
already given ſome account of his wars with 
Edwin, Oſwald, and Oſwy, kings of Nor- 
thumberland; and thoſe he had with the 
74 of Weſſex and Eaſt-Anglia, I ſhall ſpeak 
of in the hiſtory of theſe two kingdoms. | 

In 653, Penda, having made his eldeſt ſon 6%, 
king of Leiceſter, ſent him into Northumber- 
pouſe the daughter of Oſwy, where 
embraced the chriſtian faith. He brought 


Cheſter, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Oxford, and back with him ſome miſſionaries, who . 


ed the goſpel in Mercia with good ſucceſs; 
but Penda continued a pagan to his death. 

At laſt, he was ſlain in battle, in the 8oth 
year of his age, as hath been mentioned, lea- 
ving behind him five ſons, Peda, Wulfer, 
Ethelred, Merowald, and Mercelm, and two 
daughters Ciniburga and Ciniſwintha. 

After Penda's death, Olwy became maſter Interreg- 
of Mercia, keeping it three years. He lett num. 
Peda, his ſon-in-law, the little kingdom of / 657. 
Leiceſter ; but being poiſoned ſoon after by 


his 
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his wife, Oſwy ſeized on that too, holding it, 
with the reſt of Mercia, till he was' expelled 
by Wulker. «7: er 3% ait 
Wulker's reign was as full of commotions 
as that of his father Penda; but as his wars 
were of no moment, and are very imperfectly 
related by hiſtorians, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
he took Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, - priſoner, 
and brought him to Mercia, after he had ſub- 
dued his kingdom. In proceſs of time, Adel- 
walch embracing: chriſtianity, during his im- 

riſonment, Wulfer gave him the iſſe of 
Wieht, which he had alſo conquered. It is 
probable, that Wulſer likewiſe made a con- 
queſt of the kingdom of Eſſex, ſince ir is no- 
torious, that Ina was promoted by him to the 
biſhoprick of London. # | 


The Kingdom of MER CIA. 


morſe; and, by this practice, ſorcontrary to 
that of all the other Englith princes, he made 
the monks his inveterate enemies. They not 
only painted him in the blackeſt colours, 
whilſt alive, but, after his death; which haps 
pen'd in 716, chèy gaye out, that, with this 
lateſt breath, he blaſphemed and talked with 
the devil. Such reports, as theſe, the monks 
induſtriouſiy raiſed and ſpread abroad, againſt 
thoſe that were not devoted to their intereſt; 
and the hiſtories of theſe times abound with 
ſuch inftances. » Ethelbald, the grandſon of 
Een Penda's brother, ſiccecded Ceolred:7 


had, hitherto, reigned in Mercia; was: alſo 
choſen monarch, in the roh of Ina king of 
Weſſex, who had embraced the monaſtick 


Wulter was a pagan, when he came to the / life. Tho' this dignity originally conſiſted 


throne, but he was converted ſoon aſter, and only in preſiding at the general aſſemblies, in 
had all his children educated in the chriſtian commanding the armies of the heptarchy, and 
faith. Vercburga, one o his daughters, was in ſome. other pterogat ĩves, which conterred 
honoured as a faint. He died in 675, de- no right of ſovereignty over the other kings; 
ſigning to leave his crown to his ſon Cenred; yet the monarchs generally made it theit ptin- 


but Ethelred his brother, by ſupplanting his cipal care to graſp at an unlimited power: 


nephew, obtained the kingdom. Ethelbald carried the prerogatives of the mo- 
Ethelred, being ſeated on the throne, narchy to the utmoſt height, taking the ad- 
erected Herefordſhire into a kingdom, giving vantage of a favourable opportunity, and be- 
it to Merowald his brother, who, dying with- came very formidable to the other princes. 
out iſſue, left it to his younger brother Mar- On this account, the kings of Weſſex and 


celm; he dying alſo without an heir, it was 
again united to Mercia. | 

In 679, Ethelred invaded Kent, making 
great devaſtations. After this, he turned his 
arms againſt Northumberland, and forced 
Egtrid to reſtore ſome Mercian towns he had 
taken, during Wulfer's reign. Theodore, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was very active in 
making up the peace between the two kings. 

In 697, Oitrith, Ethelred's wife, was aſſaſ- 


ſmated; and, as the king took no pains to raiſed by Beornred, a lord, who was pro- Brokx⸗ 
diſcover the murderers, it was ſuſpected that claimed king by the ſoldiers. 


the king himſelf had ſome concern in the mat- 
ter. However, Ethelred reſigned his crown 
to Cenred his nephew, Wulfer's ſon, and re- 
tired from the world into Bardney monaſtery *, 
being, ſoon after, made the abbot of it. 

Cenred did nothing remarkable, during a 


Northumberland agreed to attack him, at 
once, from two different quarters. Mercia 
being ſituated between thoſe kingdoms; Ethel 
bald was forced to ſend half this army towards 
the north, whilſt he, with the reſt, marched. 
againſt the Weſt-Saxons under the command 
of Ethelum. We know nothing of this war, 
but that Ethelbald was vanquiſh'd and his 
army routed, W297 v9 | 

Four years after, he was ſlain ina mutiny, 


- Thisele&tion very much difpleaſed the Mer- 


49 * 


This king, one of the-maſt-iſhuſtrions that Ex ur- 
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cian lords, eſpecially as he did not belong to | 


the royal family; and, before he could ſettle 
himſelt on the throne, they: choſe Offa, ne- 
hew to Ethelbald, who gave the uſurper 
attle, and entirely defeated him. Some tell 


reign of four years, except his taking up the us, Beornred was lain; and others, that he 


monkith habit, after the example of Offa ki 
of Eſſex, who came to his court, to dem 
een his aunt, Penda's daughter, in 
arriage. This princeſs managed 
kings with ſo much dexterity, that ſhe per- 
ſuaded them to turn monks, and to wait upon 
the pope at Rome, to receive the tonſure from 
His hands. Ccolred, Ethelred's ſon, ſucceeded 
Cenred. 


Czorrry Ceolred was engaged in a terrible war with 


709. 


Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons; but we are 
told no more concerning it, by the hiſtorians, 
but that both theſe kings fought a blood 

battle, at Wodenburgh in Wiltſhire, wit 

equal ſucceſs. 


Coelred was fo far from preferring the 


monkiſh habit to a crown, that he entirely 
diſregarded. the monks and the other clergy, 
invading their privileges, without the leaſt re- 


E 


th the 


* In Lincolnſhire; 520 4 
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/defended himſelf, for ſome time, in a part of 


Mercia. 


Offa was one of the moſt glorious kings 
that reign'd in England, during the heptar- 
chy, on ſeveral accounts, which 1 ſhall briefly 
mention. One of his moſt remarkable victo- 
ries was that over Aldrick, king of Kent, in 


Orra; 
7574 


Offa, treading in the ſteps of his prede- 


ceſſors, who aflerted a ſovereign: authority 
over the other kings, had continual wars with 
the princes that diſputed: his pretenſions; but 
the account, hiſtorians give us of them, is ve- 
ry lame and defettive. We muſt, then, reſt 
which may ſerve to let us into ſome Khow- 
ledge of his character. 1.99 

Whilſt Offa was employ'd in ſubduing the 
Saxon kings, the Welch, who catch'd at eve- 


ſatisfied with what is ſaid of him, in ben N 


ry 


x 


50 


794. 
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the 


prejudicial to England, that we 


L 


advantage the frequent diſſentions of the 
ngliſh put in their way, reſolved to attack 
him. In this war, the Weleh were, at firſt, 
ſucceſsful; but, Qffa having ſtruck up a peace 
with the Engliſh, that he 1 turn his arms 
againſt the Weich, ſoom obliged them, not 


only to 
but alſo part of their own couri ond 
the Severn, which Offa peopled with iſh 
colonies: To prevent its being ever retaken 
by the Welch, he threw up a rampart de- 
fended by a large ditch, as a boundary be- 
tween Mercia and Wales This rampart 24 
miles long, from the mouth of the Dee to 
place where the Wye runs into the Se- 
vern, was called Clawdh-Offa or Offa's-dike. 
In 786, Offa made his ſon Egfrid partner 
with him in the government, and gave his 


daughter Edburg in marriage to Brithrick 


king of Weſſex. | 

The greateſt blemiſh on Offa's reputation, 
was his treachery to Ethelbert king of the 
Eaſt-Angles, who came to his court, to de- 
mand his daughter Adelfrida in _— 
This young prince was treated, at firſt, with 
great marks of affection and eſteem ; but, by 
the preſſing and repeated inſtigations of Quen- 
drida his queen, who repreſented to him, that 
he ought not to loſe ſo fair an opportunity 
of becoming maſter of Eaſt- 
prevailed upon to violate the moſt ſacred laws 
of honour and hoſpitality, by the murder of 
Ethelbert. Upon this, he marched into Eaſt- 
Anglia with a great army, and, meeting with 
no reſiſtance, he ſeized on the kingdom, unit- 
ing it to Mercia. 

e had no ſooner committed this horrid 
fact, than he was ſeverely tortur d by the 
laſhes of his own conſcience, which, conti- 
nually preſenting his crime to his view, did 


not allow him a moment's eaſe. To appeaſe 


its fury, he went to Rome, in 794, to ob- 
tain a pardon from the pope *, who granted 
his requeſt, on condition that he would be 
liberal to the churches and monaſteries, the 


way to atone for fins in thoſe days; it could 


have wiſhed, that reſtitution alſo had 
been made a neoeſſary and previous article. 
Among Offa's liberalities to the churches 
of Rome, there was one, which proved very 
larly Ina, king of th —_— 
mention. „ki the Weſt-Sa: 
had founded a college at Rome, for the * 


cation of i youth; to the ſupport of 
which, he had order'd a penny to be collect- 


ed 3 every family in his domi- 
mons. This charity was termed Romeſcot, 
that is, tribute of Rome, or ſent to Rome. 
Offa extended this tax throughout Mercia 
and Eaft-Anglia, the lands af the monaſtery of 


St. Albans only excepred ; and becauſe this 


money was paid at Rome on a hol cal- 
led St. Peter's ad vincula *, this wn pn cal- 


led — inſtead of Romeſcot. The 
directors of the college were, by this means, 
amply ſupplied with money to defray the 
cxpences they were at, from the great con- 

by ' 


*. 


abandon their conqueſts in Mercia, 


Anglia, Offa was 


t. Nat. Bacon, ch. xi. proves it u. as far from being a tribute, 
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courſe of the Engliſh that came to ſtudy at 
Rome. In procels of time, the popes, pre- 
tending it was a tribute the Engliſh paid to 
St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, converted it to 


their own nfe, till it was entirely aboliſhed 


by Henry VIII. + 

Before Offa left Rome, he obtained of the 
pope the canonization of St. Alban, whoſe 
relicks were d to be found at Verulam. 
At his return, he built there a fine church and 
2 ſtately monaſtery ; from this time, Veru- 
lam was named St. Alban's. Offa, likewiſe, 
was very liberal to the church of Hereford, 
where the body of Ethelbert lay interr'd, that 
they might pray to God continually, both for 
him and the king whom he murdered. 

William of Malmsbury expreſſes himſelf to 
be at a loſs, whether he ſhould place Offa 
among the good or bad princes, putting the 
canonization of St. Alban, the firſt Britiſh 
martyr, and the founding a noble monaſtery 
to his honour, in the balance with the mur- 
der of the king of Eaſt-Anglia. 

Offa's reign 
counts: for the erecting 


of Litchfield into an 


archbiſhoprick, of which I ſhall ſpeak here- 
after; for Peter-pence ; and for publiſhing a 


body of laws, entitled Mercens Leaga, i e. laws 
2 the Mercians, ue 1 pattern to his 
ucceſſors, the greateſt part of them being in- 
ſerted in king Alfred's laws, publiſh'd — 
the end of the enſuing centu "I 


| Offa had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with 


Charles the great. We have ſome of the 
letters they wrote to cach other, in the lite 
of Off, at the end of Matthew Paris's hi- 
ſtory ; a life that contains in it almoſt as ma- 
ny fables as truths. 

Ofa died in 796, after a reign of 39 years. 
Egfrid, who had been already crown'd, as 
his partner, ſucceeded him, as king of Mer- 
cia, and in the dignity.of monarch. 

Egfrid, who 


7934 


was remarkable on ſeveral ac- 


ſurvived his father but four Ecrnm;. 


or five months, employ'd that time in enrich- . 796. 


ing the monks, eſpecially thoſe of St. Alban's. 
Cenulph, ſprung from Wibba by another 


branch, was his ſucceſſor in both of his dig- . 


nities. 


_ Cenulph immediately declared war againſt Cx xv rn 


Edbert-Pren, king of Kent, tho the cauſe of 
it is unknown. We are only told, that it was 
fatal to the king of Kent, who, being taken 
priſoner, was carried to Mercia, where Ce- 
nulph order'd his eyes to be put out, after 
he had placed another on his throne. 

Cenulph died in 819, after a glorious reign 
of 24 years, leaving a ſon, named Cenelm, 
very young, and two daughters, Quendrida 
and Burganilda. 


796. 


2 
Quendrida, Cenelm's eldeſt ſiſter, hoping cx, 


to obtain the crown, if her brother was diſ- 
patch'd, had him aſſaſſinated by one Aſcobert, 
who threw his body into a well, where it was 
found, as is ed, by a miracle, Quendri- 
da did not ſucceed in her deſign, the Mer- 


ag electing Cleolulph, the uncle of the laſt 


1 Clcoluph; 


819. 


— 
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819, - Bernulph, 821. Ludican, 823. 


The Kuigdom of EAST-ANGL 1A. 
Ciao: Cleolulphſafter a year's reign, was depos'd laph, 825. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 


LvLen. by Bernulph, one n Wire: the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons. 
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theſe three kings of Mercia, in the hiſtory ot 
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HE kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia was 
bounded, on the north, by the Hum- 
ber and the n ocean; on the eaſt, by 
the ſame ocean, which almoſt ſurrounded it 


on two ſides ; on the 7 by the kingdom 


of Eſſex; and on the weſt, by Mercia. Its 
reateſt length was 80 miles, and its greateſt 


eadth 55. At contained the counties of 


Norfolk and Suffolk, and part of Canibridge- 
ſhire ; and its chief rowns were Norwich, 
Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge. I have al- 
ready related, how this kingdom was found- 
ed by the Angles, and that Uſa was the firſt 
| who aſſumed the title of king of Eaſt-Anglia. 


| Urra. We have nothing remarkable recorded 


571. concerning him; he died in 578, and was 
ſucceeded by 
Tir ir. Titil his ſon, who died in 599, had for his 
578. ſucceſſor ; | ; 
Revow- Redowald his ſon, the moſt illuſtrious of all 
ALD. the kings of Eaſt-Anglia, if not of the whole 
599. heprarchy. As I have given a large account 
of him, in the hiſtory of Northumberland, I 
| ſhall only obſerve here, that he died in 624, 
leaving his crown to 
Erpwald his ſon, who made no figure, be- 
624. ing, during his whole reign, in ſubjection to 
2 win king of Northumberland, who might 
have deprived him of his kingdom, with the 
conſent of the Eaſt-Angles, if his obligations 
to Redowald his father would have permitted 
him to be guilty of ſuch an ungratetul action. 
But, though he left Erpwald the title of king, 
Edwin himſelf was, in reality, the ſovereign 
of Eaſt-Anglia; Erpwald was aſſaſſinated in 
633, after a reign of 9 years. 
After his death, there was an interregnum 


— 


Interreg- 


num. for three years, though the occaſion of it is 


unknown. In 636, the Eaſt-Angles placed 
on the throne. | 
S16x- Sigebert, who having been baniſhed by 
BERT. Erpwald, on ſuſpicion of aſpiring to the crown, 
633. had retired into France, where he embraced 
the chriſtian faith. As ſoon as he was on the 
throne, he made it his principal ſtudy to pro- 
2 pagate the knowledge of the true God amon 
is ſubjects; for tho the goſpel was plante 
ip Eaſt-Anglia, in the reign of Redowald, it 
was now almoſt extinguiſhed, having never 
taken deep root. Having accompliſhed this 
deſign, by the aſſiſtance of Felix a Burgun- 
dian prieſt, he retired into a monaſtery, re- 
ligning his crown to 


' * Tyrrel declares, he ſaw, in a chronicle of Mailroſs, 


4 might have ſucceeded Alfwald. 


Egrick his relation, who being attacked, exc; 
ſoon after he came to the crown, by Penda 644. 
king of Mercia, the Eaſt-Angles petition Si- 
gebert to quit his monaſtery and be their com- 
mander. He reſiſted, for ſome time, all their 
intreaties ; but as they were perſuaded, thar 
heaven could not refuſe the victory to ſuch a 
religious prince, they preſſed him with ſo much 
importunity, that, at laſt, he complied with 
their requeſt, and headed the army with Eg- 
rick, having no arms but a ſwitch. God, 
who is not directed by our notions, gave the 
victory totheMercians, both the Eaſt-Anglian 
kings being {lain on the ſpot. They were 
ſucceeded by 
Annas the ſon of Ennius, nephew to Re- Anxas, 
dowald, one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of 644. 
Eaſt-Anglia. By his aſſiſtance, Cenowalch 
king of Weſſex, who fled to him for protec- 
tion, recovered his dominions from Penda, 
who had taken them from him, in 645. 
Penda, being incenſed againſt Annas, on 654 
that account, was reſolved to carry fire and 
{word into Eaſt-Anglia. Annas dying, whilſt 
he was making preparations to defend him- 
ſelf, left the management of this dangerous 
war to | 
Ethelrick his brother and ſucceſſor, who, ETaz1.: 
dreading Penda, purchaſed a peace with a Cx 
ſum of money ; and, to engage him in a war 0546 
with Northumberland, he offered to join him 
with all his forces. I have already related, 


how they were both ſlain in an engagement 


with Ofwy. He was ſucceeded by 3 
Adelwalt his brother, who died in 664, Abr s 
leaving his crown to | ah = 
Aldulph his nephew, the fon of Ethelrick, FW 0G 
of whom we only know, that he was alive in 664. 
680, and aſſiſted at the council of Hatfield. 
His ſucceſſor was 
Alfwald, who died in 749, and was ſuc- ALF-_ 
ceeded by | IRR 
Beorna and Ethelbert, who divided the p,,,,, 
kingdom. Ethelbert dying before the year and 
758, Beorna reigned alone; but we know ETNEL- 
nothing more of him, but that he was fuc- 3587: 
ceeded by | 
Ethelred, who died about the year 790, * 749. 
leaving the crown to 5 
Ethelbert, whom Offa, =. L Mercia, ErRHRL· 
put to death, in order to ſeize his kingdom; Rr. 
and, from this time, Eaſt-Anglia and Mer- 
cia were united into one kingdom. | 
a king, called Switheard, who reigned in 749. Hy. 
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Ihe hiſtory of the kingdom of ESSEX. 


Kingdom HE kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons was 
lia; on the eaſt, by the German ocean; on 
the ſouth, by the Thames; and, on the welt, 
by Mercia. Its greateſt length was 65 miles, 

and its greateſt breadth 38. It contained the 
counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, and part of 
Hertfordſhire. The chief cities were London 
and Colcheſter; the firſt of which became, at 
length, the metropolis of all England. It had 
been very conſiderable, on account of its ſitu- 

ation in the time of the Romans; but, in all 
likelihood, it was reduced very low, after the 
arrival of the Saxons. | | 
Hengiſt having extorted this country from 
Vortigern, after the maſlacre of the Britiſh 
lords, Erchenwin erected it into a kingdom. 
The hiſtorians have not given us an account 
of the founding of this kingdom, by the loſs 
of which Hengiſt's ſucceſſors were deprived of 
ſo large a tract of land as the kingdom of Kent. 
Had there been a monaſtery in the caſe, we 

ſhould have had all the particulars. 
Excutrn- Erchenwin came to the crown in 527, and 
win. died in 587, after a reign of 60 years. He 
327- was ſucceeded by 
Sledda his ſon. The year of his death is 
587. not known, but | 


was the firſt chriſtian king of Eſſex, being 
converted by the miniſtry of Mellitus and the 
ſollicitation of Ethelbert king of Kent, his 
uncle by the mother's fide *. He was remark- 
able for his piety and zeal for chriſtianity. He 

died in 616, and was ſucceeded by 
Saxrtp, | Saxred, Seward, and Sigebert his ſons, who, 
&c. 616. reigning jointly, unanimouſly turned apoſtates 
to the chriſtian religion, which they had pro- 
feſſed, during the life df their father. After 
a reign of ſeven years, raſhly engaging, on 
very unequal] terms, with Cinigiſil and Qui- 
celm kings of Weſſex, they were, all three, 
cut off, with their whole army. They had 
for their ſucceſſor | 
"HI Sigebert the little, the ſon of Seward, the 
BERT the very time of whoſe death his unknown; but 


_ he was ſucceeded by 


* 


bounded, on the north, by Eaſt-Ang- 


Sabert or Saba his ſon reigned in 599. He 


Sigebert the good, grandſon to a brother g,,,- 
of, pious king Sabert, who-was an the throne zrzr the 
in 653. He re-eftabliſh'd chriſtianity in his good. 
dominions, from whence it had been expel, 532 
led, ever ſince the death of Sabert, he was 
aſſiſted in this work by Cedd, a Northumber-, 
land prieft, who was conſecrated biſhop of 
the Eaſt-Saxons, He was aſſaſſinated, in 655, 
by two counts His relations, who, having been 
excommunicated by Cedd, complain'd that 
the king, inſtead of avenging their quarre}, 
threw himſelf at the. biſhop's feet, begging. 
pardon for his having convers'd. with them, 
ſince their excommunication. His ſucceſſor . 
was - | 
_ Swithelm his brother, who was ſucceeded by Swir n- 
Sebba and Siger ; the firſt was the ſon of 8 
Seward, and the other of Sigebert the little. Sy 815 | 
Siger return'd to paganiſm; but Sebba ſted- GER. 
faſtly adhered to the chriſtian faith. They 
were both vaſſals to the king of Mercia, as 
has been related in the reign of Wulter. Si- 
ger died in 683, ang | 
Sebba having reigned alone, about 11 years Sebba 
turned monk in 694, leaving the crown to alone. 
Sighard and Senofrid his fons, who, _ 685. 
ing together, in all probability, died much e 
about the ſame time, towards the year 705. — 
To them ſucceeded 694. 
Offa the ſon of Siger, who, with Cenred Orr. 
king of Mercia, was perſuaded, by Ciniſwin- 505. 
tha, to embrace the monaſtick lite, as has 
been already obſerved. Some ſay, Offa was 
ſucceeded by ty 
Seolred or Selred the ſon of Sigebert the Szor rtn; 
ood,who was ſlain, after a reign of 39 years, 799: 
ut by whom, or how, is not known. His 
ſucceſſor was 3 
 Swithred his ſon, as ſome tell us. This is g,, 71. 
the laſt king, whoſe name is mention'd in the dv. 
Saxon annals. He began his reign in 746; 740. 
and, if he was alive, at the time of the diſſo- 
lution of the heptarchy, he muſt have reigned 
78 years. Of all.the ſeven kingdoms, the 
hittory of the kingdom of Eſſex is the molt , 
imperfect. 
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The hiſtory of the kingdom of K E NT. 


The ting. HE kingdom of Kent, the firſt that 
2 | was founded by the Saxons being nel- 


ther large nor very conſiderable, made no fi- 
gure m the heptarchy, after the reigns of 
Hengiſt and Ethelbert. It was very advan- 
tageouſy ſicuated, having the ſea to the ſouth 


* Ricula, Ethelbert's filter, was Sabert's mother, 


Wet 


and eaſt, the Thames to the north, and the 
little kingdom of Suſſex to the weſt. -; Whilſt 
that continued, it ſerved, as a rampart, a- 
gainſt the ambition of the kings of Weſlex ; 
but, when it was ſubducd by the Weſt-Sax- 
ons, the kingdom of Kent lay dangeroufly 


exposd 
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expos'd to its powerful neighbours. - The 
truth / is, the awe the kings. of Weſſex and 
Metcia ſtood in of each other, becauſe of the 
equality of their forces, prevented, for a long 
time, the little kingdom of Suſſex from be- 
coming a prey to either of them. It was not 
above 60 miles in length and 30 in breadth. 
The principal towns were Dorobern or Can- 
terbury the capital, Dover, Rocheſter, and 
ſome others not ſo large, but noted for their 
ſituation and harbours, as Sandwich, Deal, 
Folk-ſtone, Reculver, &c. 5 


7 7. The Kingdom 


— 


of K EN I. 
monarch, becauſe of his ambition. Thus; 
men, generally, condemn in others what they 


approve in themſelves. Ethelbert thought he 
had a right as monarch, or as a deſceydent 
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from Hengiſt, to ſucceed all the thrones va- 


cant in the heptarchy ; for, when fortune 
ſmiles, it is eaſy for a man to find plauſible 
reaſons; to ſupport the moſt exorbitant pre- 
tenſions. However, the Saxon princes, a- 
larmed at this open uſurpation, began to think 
of meaſures to reſtrain his power within due 
bounds. Ethelbert, apprehenſive that they 


- 


N 


Hiyxersr Hengiſt came into Great-Britain in 449, would all enter into a confederacy againſt 
465. aſſumed the title of king in 455, and died in him, and treat him as they had done Keau- 
4388. He was ſucceeded by lin, judg'd it neceſſary for him to prevent ſo 

Escus. Eſcus his ſon. | As the Saxons, after Hen- great a danger. Accordingly, to make them 

- 453. giſt's death, made Ella king of Suſſex their eaſy, he reſtor'd the kingdom of Mercia to 


ties © 


monarch, it is very probable, that Eſcus was 
not in ſo great eſteem as his father. We 
know nothing remarkable of his reign, tho 
it laſted to the year 512. His ſucceſſor was 
Octa his ſon, who ſuffer'd, or, at leaſt, 
could not prevent, the erecting of the coun- 

el Eflex atid Middleſex, taken from him, 
into the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons. We 
meet with nothing elſe remarkable, during a 
reign of 22 years. To him ſucceeded 


Wibba the ſon of Crida, reſerving, at the 
ſame time, ſuch an authority over him, as 
that he ſhould not undertake any thing, with- 
out his order or conſent. Pleas'd with this, 


they laid aſide all thoughts of a war, to which 


they were driven by mere neceſſity. 

Nothing very material fell out in the re- 
mainder of Ethelbert's reign, except hat 
related to religion, of which I ſhall ſpeak in 
the hiſtory of the church. He had two wives; 


Hermenrick, who reigned 30 years. Be- 
fore his death, he made partner with him, in 
the government, his ſon and ſucceſſor 

Ethelbert, one of the mot illuſtrious kings 
of the whole heptarchy; he was, particularly, 
famous for being the firſt chriſtian king of the 
kingdom of Kent. | 


Bertha of France his firſt, by whom he had 
Edbald who ſucceeded him, and Ethelburga 
who was married to Edwin king of Nor- 
thumberland ; but the name of his ſecond 
wife is unknown. He died in 616, after a 
* of 52 years. PITS * 
dbald, who was very unlike his father, xgy 6 
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594. 


I his prince, being of an aſpiring genius, 


was extremely concern d to find, that his pre- 


deceſſors had loſt the dignity of monarch, and 


the anthority Hengiſt had over all the Saxons 


ſettled, in his time, in Great- Britain. Keaulin 
king of Weſſex, being now in poſſeſſion of 
the monarchy, he diſputed it with him, and 
was twice-defeated. Upon this, he lay quiet 
till the year 593, when he was join'd by all 
the other kings, who were diſpleas d at Keau- 
lin's becoming maſter. of the kingdom of Suſ- 
ſex ; and Ethelbert, being appointed general 
* the king of Weſſex, who died ſoon 
after. - | ; 

Ethelbert being elected monarch, not con- 
idering Keaulin's fall, occaſion'd by himſelf, 
exerciſed an abſolute power over all the king- 
doms lying ſouth of the Humber, the Nor- 

thumbrians alone being able to preſerve their 
liberty. | 

He was not only dreaded, on account of 
his uncommon accompliſhments ; bur alſo, as 

he was in alliance with France, by marrying 


Bertha, daughter to Cherebert king of Paris; 
and tho' the contempt with which Ethelbert 
treated the neighbouring princes, whom he 


had often defeated, render'd him formidable, 


bi had they ſtill a much greater reaſon. to 


be alarm'd. _ ©, | | 
Upon the death of Crida king of Mercia, 


Ethelbert ſcized his kingdom, tho he had 


left a fon to ſucceed him; in this, treading ex- 


actly in the ſteps of Keaulin, tho* he himſelf 


had ſtirred up the other kings againſt that 


as ſoon as he became his own maſter, turn'd 
heathen ; and he is ſaid to have married the 
queen his mother-in-law. As his vices ren- 


der'd him flothful and unactive, the other 


kings ſhook oft the yoke my had ſubmitted 
to, during Ethelbert's lite. The king of Mer- 
cia, in particular, having aſſerted his liberty, 


Edbald had neither the power nor reſolution 


to ſecure what the king, his father, imagin'd 
he had ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd. Perhaps, the 
hiſtorians are agreed to give this prince a ve- 


616. 


% 


ry infamous character, to repreſent his con- 


verſion in a ſtronger light ; but, however, they 
tell us, that, by the miniſtry of Laurentius, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he return d to the 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, and ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life in conformity to the pre- 


cepts of the goſpel. He left behind him two 


ſons, Ermenfred and Ercombert, the laſt of 
which ſucceeded him, and a daughter named 
Enſwith, who founded the abbey of Folk- 
ſtone. | 


Ercombert, cho the y 


oungeſt of Edbald's gacon- 


ſons, mounted the throne, to the prejudice BzRT. 


of his elder brother; he order'd the pagan 
temples to be levell'd to the ground, and the 
idols to be broken in pieces, leſt they ſhould 
enſnare the people. Ermenfred being ſeized 


640. 


with a mortal diſtemper, Edbald promis d him, 


that he would leave the crown, which properly 


was his right, to his children; but he was 


not punctual in the performance, and, per- 
haps, he had not time to perform it, as he 


died in the year or left behind him 


two 
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two ſons, Egbert and Lothair, and two daugh- 
ters; Ermenilda, the eldeſt, was married to 
-Wulſer king of Mercia, and the other was 

a nun. | 
EBERT. Egbert, immediately after he came to the 
664. crown, took away the lives of Excombert's 
two ſons, leſt _ ſhould interrupt * in 
the poſſeſſion of the regal dignity. He pre- 
ſented their ſiſter Dutta, . ſome — 5 
in the iſle of Thanet, where ſhe founded a 


"i monaſtery ; and he died in 673, leaving two 


—— — —— — — — — 


— ,,, 


'WiprED, 


ſons, Edrick and Widred, who did not di- 
rely ſucceed him, the crown being ſeized by 
Lorna Lothair their Uncle, who, to ſecure the 
673- ſucceſſion in his family, made his ſon Richard 
partner with him in the government, after a 
reign of 10 years, without interruption. This 
proceeding obliged Edrick to retire from 
court; and apply to Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, 
for aſſiſtance, who ſupplied him with an ar- 
my ; and, by this aid, entering Kent, he de- 
685, feated Lothair, who died of the wounds he 
received in battle. Upon this, Edrick was 
crowned, without reſiſtance ; and Richard fled 
into Germany, where Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Mentz, his countryman, gave him his filter 
in marriage, getting him to be elected king 
of Swabia, as ſome writers inform us. I can- 
not account for his dying in Tuſcany, where 
his tomb is till to be ſeen ; and they call him 
king of England, whereas, at moſt, he was 
no more than king of Kent. 
Edrick reigned but two years ; and, dying 
without iſſue, he left the crown to 
Widred his, brother, who was obliged to 


__ 385 make Swabert his partner. Upon Edrick's 


Edricx. 
685. 


fuſed to acknowledge Widred for their king. 
In all likelihood, Swabert was one of the 
chief of the rebels, ſince he was admitted a 
22 in the government; and it is un- 

nown, whether he belonged to the royal fa- 


mily ; : $ 
687. n the reign of thoſe kings, Cedwalla king 
of the Weſt-Saxons, fancying that the inte- 
{tine Jars in Kent would render that kingdom, 

an eaſy conqueſt, ſent an army thither, un- 

der Mollon his brother, who over-ran a great 
part of the country; but the two kings, at 
length, joining their forces, defeated him. 
Mollon, finding that he was cloſely purſued, 

took ſanctuary, with 12 others, in a houſe 
which they bravely defended ; but, the Ken- 

tith ſoldiers ſetting it on fire, they all miſera- 


68g death, commorions aroſe, occaſion d by the 
ambition of ſome of the grandees, who re- 


bly periſhed in the flames. Cedwalla ſpee- 
dily revenged his brother's death, as he moſt _.. \ 
tenderly loyed him; for he enter'd Kent with 


a formidable army, and deſtroyed the whole 


country with fire and ſword: This invaſion 
reduced Kent ſo low, that it never, after this, 
made any figure in the heptarchy. 
The two kings did not enjoy any quiet 
till the year 691; which, perhaps, was the | 
occaſion, that Bede placed the beginning ot 
Widred's reign in this year, tho he received 
the crown five years before. Swabert died 
in 695, and | 
. Widred, remaining ſole king of Kent, wipz:s 
reigned 12 years longer, and died in 725, alone. 
leaving behind him three ſons, Ethelbert, Ed- 995 
bert, and Aldrick. He was ſucceeded by the 
two eldeſt, | 
Ethelbert and Edbert, who reigned joint- ETnr1.- 
ly to the year 748, and then, Edbert dying, IRT. 
Ethelbert alone reigned 10 or 12 years, 48. 
leaving his crown, after he had-reigned, in 
all, 36 years, to | 
- Aldrick his brother; he made his fon Al- Ar pRicx 
dulph partner, who died before him. 'The 760. 
neighbouring princes, ſeeing the weak condi- 
tion of Kent, often attacked Aldrick ; eſpe- 
cially, Offa king of Mercia, who, by a victory \ 
over him, brought him to the very brink of 
ruin. However, the other kings would not 
ſuffer Offa to be maſter of the kingdom; and 
he was, morcover, diverted from this war by 
the Welch, who invaded Mercia, as I have, 
above, related. Were it not for this, in all 
1 he would have united Kent to 
ereia. — 
Aldrick dying without ifſue, the race of 
Hengiſt became extinct. He, was ſucceed- 
ed by we 
Edbert, ſirnamed Pren. Cenulph, king of EDI RT 
Mercia, taking advantage of his weakneſs, PRI x. 
made devaſtations in every part of Kent; 794- 
and, at length, having taken him priſoner, 
carried him into Mercia, where he order'd 
his eyes to be put out. After this, he gave 795: 
the crown to | | | 
Cudred, who reigned 8 years, as his, tri- cp. 
butary and vaſſal. Upon -his deceaſe, Ce- : 
nulph permitted | N 
Baldred his ſon to ſucceed him, in whoſe 3 Ne CRY | 
reign the heptarchy was diſſolved, which be- 
gan with the conqueſt of Kent by Egbert 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, as we ſhall learn 


* 
v 


hereafter. 


798. 
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The hiſtory of the kingdom of S USS EX. 


\ 
The wing) HE kingdom of Suſſex was one of the 
— moſt inconſiderablè of the heptarchy; 


it contained only the two counties of Suſſex 
and Surrey, the moſt part of which conſiſted 
of the large foreſt of Andreds- wald, ſo term d 
by the Saxons, from its Roman name, Ande- 
rida. As this foreſt was untouch'd, when 


E 
2 


Ella ſubdued Suſſex, we may ſuppoſe that it 
was ſtubb'd up by degrees. This kingdom 
was not above 50 miles long and 40 broad ; 

it was bounded, on the north, by the Thames; 
on the. ſouth, by the ſea; on the caſt, by the 
kingdom of Kent; and, on the welt, by Wel. 


ſex. Chicheſter was the capital city, built 


by 


Aw 


» 


Book III: 


by Ciſſa the ſecond king of Suſſex; he built 
. alſo Ciſsbury, the rains of which are {till to 
be ſeen, 4, 


crown'd king of Suſſex in 491. Such was his 
reputation among the Saxons, that they elect- 
8 him to ſucceed Hengiſt, as their monarch. 
He met with ſome difficulties, from the op- 
poſition of Arthur, who was a general of great 
valour and conduct; but, however, he ſettled, 
at length, in that part of the iſland where he 
- . firſt landed, and founded there the kingdom 
of Suſſex or of the South-Saxons. I have 
already given a large account of Baldulph 
and Go grin his ſon, who were ſlain at the 
battle of Badon. Ella, dying in 5 14; left the 
crown to his only ſurviving ſon, 


= 5:4 cept his great age and a long reign of 76 
bs years. If we fu poſe him but a year or two 


he mult have been 115 or 116 years of age, 
when he died in 590; but it is very impro- 
bable, that Ella ſhould bring over with him 

9 23 a child ſo young. 7 . 
2 $90. Ciſſa dying without an heir, Keaulin, king 
9 ; of Weſſex and monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Suſſex, 


8 The Kingdom of WE S8 "=, of 


Ella came into Britain in 476, and was 


At the ſame time, Cedwalla, heari 


Ciſſa, who was remarkable for nothing, ex- death of the king of Weſſex, who had ob- 


old, when his father brought him over in 476, ons. In the interim, 


85 
embraced chriſtianity, during his impriſon- 

ment, Wulfer enlarged him, making him a 
preſent of the iſle of Wight. 

It is highly probable, that Adelwalch, af- 
ter Wulter's death, recover d the kingdom of 
Suſſex, ſince the Saxon annals aſſure us, that 
he was on the throne in 686. 3 

The ſame year, Cedwalla, a Weſt-Saxon 
prince, being forced from his own country, 
enter d Suſſex with an army; and Adelwalch, 
attempting to expel him, was ſlain in bat- 
tle. 

Upon this, Cedwalla reſolved to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Suflex ; but he was oppoſed by 
Authun and Berthun, who were return'd with 
an army from an expedition againſt 7 8 
of the 


6864 ” 


liged him to quit his dominions, return'd 

home, and was made king of the Weſt-Sax- 
Authun and Berthun were crowned kings Avrnux 

of Suſſex. Some authors ſay, that they were and Bx R- 

Adelwalch's ſons; and others tell us, they were 8g 

only his generals. Cedwalla, making war a- 

gainſt them, they were defeated ; and Berthun 

was flain 1n battle. | 


In all likelihood, Authun, ſtill enjoying the Authun 


which occaſioned the league the other prin- crown, was a vaſſal to the king of Weſſex, alone. 
ces enter d into againſt him; but, tho Reau- Who, upon Authun's death, would not permit 


lin was defeated, Ceolrick, his nephew, and 

ſucceſſor, remained maſter of Suſſex. * 
1 From this time, the South-Saxons made 
£4 ſeveral attempts to ſhake off the yoke of the 
3 kings of Weſſex. In 607, they revolted a- 
1 | gainſt Cleolulph, but were reduced to obe- 
Y -dience; and, in 648, in another ſtruggle, 
> they had the ſame ill ſucceſs. Cenowalch, 
king of Weſſex, continuing in Eaſt-Anglia, 
and Penda, king of Mercia, being maſter of 
Weſſex, the South-Saxonk plac'd on the throne 
ADEL- © 
WALCH. 


ww. condition to dethrone, on the .account of 
684. 


EI Penda's invaſion, who had ſeized on, his king- 
d dom, and kept poſſeſſion of it for three years. 
3 68;, However, Wulter king of Mercia, having at- 
tack'd Cenowalch and vanquiſh'd him in ſe- 

veral encounters, penetrated as far as Suſſex; 

where, having defeated Adelwalch, he took 

9 him priſoner, and ſubdued his kingdom, 
3 with the iſle of Wight. Adelwalch haying 


2 5 


(es 
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The king- 
dom of 


Here were in the heptarchy three king- 

doms, two of Angles, viz. Northum- 
berland and Mercia, and one of the Saxons 
and Juttes, namely, Weſſex, which were vaſt- 
ly ſuperior to the others, in grandeur and 


power. Weſſex lay ſouth of the Thames, be- 


- == 


to the Britiſh channel, and 150 long, from 
the frontiers of, Suſſex to the river Tamer, 
which parted it from Cornwall. The chief 


Adelwalch, whom Cenowalch was not in 


4 2 2. F, 
* —— 


Cel 


ing about 70 miles broad, from the Thames 


the vacant throne to be filled. 4 

The South-Saxons made ſeveral efforts to 
recover their liberty, and they took up arms 
in the year 722; but, failing in their me- 


7221 


ſures, Ina, king of Weſſex, reduced them to 


obedience. h 
Three years after, taking the advantage of 


bel 
ſome troubles in Weſſex, they placed Albert 


on the throne; but Ina, having yanquiſh'd 


and flain this new king, united their kingdom 
to his own. _ N REY CIT 

However, in 754, Sigebert being then ki 
of Weſlex, who = —— Dat, bez 
revolted again, chuſing Oſmond for their 
king; but, in all probability, Cenulph, Si- 
bert's ſucceſſor, brought them back to their 
former ſubjection. After this, it does not ap- 
pear that they made any attempts to reco- 
ver their liberty, their country being, from 
this time, always conſider'd as a province of 
Weſſex. ä 


#. L 
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The hiſtory of the kingdom of WE SSEX. * 


cities were Wincheſter the capital, Southamp- , 
ton, Portſmouth, Salisbury, Dorcheſter, Sher- 
borne, and Exeter, where a great number ot" 
Britons were intermix'd with the Saxons ; the 


_ te of Wight alſo, inhabited by Jutres, was 


ſubje& to the king of Weſlex. | 

The kingdom of Weſſex or of the Weft- 
Saxons was ſo named, becauſe it lay weſt ot 
Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex. This kingdom was 
very conſiderable, not only for its extent, but 


55 ths its 


— — 


. CLEoL- 
uren. duced to their allegiance the South-Saxons, 


\ above, given an account of 
with Edwin king of Northumberland ; and I 


WALCH. 


* 
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| its ſituation alſo, being ſecured, on the north, 
by the Thames, and, on the ſouth, by the 
, ſea; on the eaſt, it was bounded by the little 
kingdom of Suſſex, and, on the welt, by the 
Britons of Cornwall, who were ſo divided from 
their countrymen the Welch, by the month 
"Bb of the Severn, that it was ſcarce poſſible for 
them to give each other any aſſiſtance. 
Crxiva. Crxida arrived in Britain in 495. He was, 
519. firſt, crowned king of the Weſt-Saxons in 5 19, 
upon Arthur's ſurrender of the two counties of 
Hampſhire and Somerſetſhire, the whole then 
of his kingdom. He was crowned, a ſecond 
time, at Wincheſter in 532 or 533, upon the 
— delivery of Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, 
and Dorſetſhire by Modred. He, dying in 
534, left the crown to 
Krxnicx Kenrick his ſon, who, whilſt his father 
534 lived, was famous for his valour and conduct; 
but, being on the throne, he preferred a 
peaceable and quiet life to the noſe and hur- 
ry of arms. He did nothing remarkable, du- 
ring his reign, except his defeating the Bri- 
tons, who attacked him in 552. He died in 
.* 560, and was ſucceeded by | 
Kraulix Keaulin his eldeſt ſon, who being choſen 
560. monarch alſo, upon his father's deceaſe, ex- 
doeedingly enlarged the prerogatives of that 
dignity. Having obliged the an, EFT 
princes to ſubmit to his authority, by his ſei- 
zing on the kingdom of Suſſex, after Cifla” 
death, he gave them occaſion to fear, that 
he deſigned to reduce all England into one 
kingdom. To ſecure Suſſex, he kept his 
court at Chicheſter, leaving the government 
of Weſſex to Ceolrick his nephew, whom he 
*.592. deſigned for his ſucceſſor. All the other kings, 
and even Ceolrick himſelf, entered into a 


league againſt him, on the account of his am 


bition; and, being vanquiſhed by the king 


of Kent, who commanded the confederatk 


army, Keaulin was forced to retire into ſome 
inknown corner, where he died ſoon after. 


Scotland I have altcady related. 
Czor- Ceolrick, who ſucceeded his uncle, did no- 
Rick. thing remarkable. He died in 598, and had 


594+ for his ſucceſſor 
Cleolwulph his brother, who, in 607, re- 


598. who had revolted. He died in 611, being 


ſucceeded by 
Crx161- Cinigiſil his nephew, the ſon of Ceolrick, 
1 who, a year after he was crowned, made 
IT, : | : . . 
- A Quicelm his brother his partner in the go- 


612, Vexnment, or rather divided the kingdom be- 
tween them. The two brothers obtained, in 

614. 614, a ſignal victory over the Britons. TI have, 
Quicelm's wars 


ſhall have occaſion to take farther notice of 

him, in the hiſtory of the church. He em- 

635. braced the chriſtian faith, a little before his 

_ death, which happened jn 636. 

Cinigiſil, who was converted to chriſtianity, 

635 before his brother, in 635, reigned alone 
_ 2 till his death. He'left the grown to 

: Cenowalch his ſon, whoſe reign was ex- 


Cinigiſil 


alone. 
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uz 


ceedingly crplexed with war by the kings of 6 3. 
Mercia. Penda Able ter be had m led l 


and divorced, ſuddenly attacking him, forced 645+ | 


him to abandon his kingdom, _— for pro- 


. 


His wars with the Britons and Aidan king of 


tection to Amas king of the Eaſt-Angles, 648. 
where he continued, the three years that 
Penda was poſſeſſed of Weſſex. Cenowalch 
turned chriſtian in Eaſt-Anglia, and, at laſt, 648. 
was, by the aſſiſtance of Annas, reſtored to 

his kingdom. 


In 652, he ſignally defeated the Welch; 652. 


he obtained another victory over them in 658. 

Some years after, he was engaged in a war 661; 
with Wulfer, Penda's ſucceſſor; but we know, 
neither the occaſion nor the ſucceſs of it. 


Some ſay, Wulfer was vanquiſhed and taken 


priſoner ; whilſt others tell us, he was victo- 

rious, which I take to be the moſt probable 
opinion. It is evident, that Wulfer ſubdued 

Suſſex and the ifle of Wight, which he could 

not have effected, if Cenowalch had been able 

to oppoſe him. However, Cenowalch, dying 

in 662, left his crown to » | 

Sexburge his wife, a princeſs of great va- gx 

lour, of an exalted and extenſive genius, ha- ner. 


ving all the qualifications neceſſary for a 627. 


queen.' She reigned but one year, and then 
died, according to ſome ; but othets ſay, ſhe 


was depoſed by theWeſt-Saxons, who thought 


it a diſhonour to be governed by a woman. 

After her death or expulſion, the Kingdom 
was divided among ſeveral of the grandees, 
of whom Centus, a prince of the blood-royal, 


and ſprung from Cerdick, was the chief. We 


are at a loſs about the particulars, relating to 


the cantoning out the kingdom; which, how- ' 


ever, was united again into one body, after 
theſe petty tyrants were either dead or ex- 

led. | | 
"Cenfas, in 673, made his ſon Eſcwin pat- Cxxrvus. 
ner with him, and, in all likelihood, was 674. 
obliged to let Centwin, brother to the late | 
king Cenowalch, reign alſo m ſome part of 
the Linadom. | 

The year enſuing, Wulfer attack'd the 


kings of Weſſex, whoſe army was under the 


command of Eſcwin ; and a bloody battle 
was fought, in which Wulfer had the advan- 
tage, tho' the loſs, on both ſides, was very 
conſiderable. 3 F 
Cenfus died two years after, and Eſcwin 
his ſon did not long ſurvive him; ſo that 


Centwin became ſole king of Weſſex. 


Centwin, in 528, gaining a ſignal victory Cryr- 
over the Welch, Cadwalladar, their king, was wiN - 
forced to apply to the king of Armorica for _ 
aſſiſtance. Cadwalladar afterwards took a 
journey to Rome, where he died. * 

Towards the end of this reign, Cedwalla, 

a prince of the royal family of Weſſex, be- 
came ſo popular, that Centwin, being jea- 
lous of him, order d him to depart the king- 
dom. Cedwalla retir'd into Suſſex; and, as 
he was well ' beloved, a great number of 


young perſons attended him, reſolved to follow 


his fortunes. Adelwalch, then king of Suſ- 
ſex, incenſed at Cedwalla's entering his king- 


dom, with*a fort of an'army, without his 


leave, 
+ 


3 . 


* 
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685. 
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687. 


688. 


Ixa. 
888. 


leave, would have forced him Hence, but 


Vas (lain in the attempt. Upon this, Ced- 


walla would have ſeized the kingdom; but 
Authun and Berthun prevented him, as I 
have, above, related. In the mean time, 
Centwin dying, Cedwalla, returning to Weſ- 
ſex, received the crown. 

Cedwalla was alſo monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons; and his firſt war was againſt Authun 
and Berthun. | | 

He turned his arms, next, againſt Kent, 
carrying off 3 conſiderable booty. Then he 
attacked the iſle of Wight, which, from the 
time of Wulfer's giving it to Adelwalch, had 

belonged to the king of Sufſex. , Arwald Au- 
thun's brother, being governor of the ifle, un- 
dertook to defend it; but, Cedwalla's forces 
being vaſtly ſuperior to his, in number, he 
was obliged, at laſt, to abandon. the iſle to 
the mercy of the conqueror. Ay the inhabi- 
tants were all idolaters, Cedwalla, from a 
falſe zeal for religion, reſolved” to extirpate 
them, and people the place with chriſtians; 
and he would have executed his cruel deſign, 
had not Wilfrid, formerly biſhop of Vork, and 
then biſhop of Selſey in Suſſex, repreſented 
to him, that it would be much better for him 
to attempt their converſion. Cedwalla, upon 
this, was diverted from his inhuman purpoſe, 
but on condition that they would all imme- 
diatcly receive baptiſm. The miſerable in- 
habitants, who had no leiſure for deliberation, 


embraced chriſtianity, at the firſt preaching of 


Birwin a prieſt, Wilfrid's nephew, who was 
employed to convert them, if the bare decla- 
ration of people, extorted by the fear of death, 
may be called by that name. 

Some time aſter, Cedwalla ſent his brother 
Mollon, with an army, into Kent, an account 


of which I have already given, in the hiſtory 
of that kingdom. 


In 688, Cedwalla went to Rome, to be bap- 
fined by the pope; for, tho' he was a great 
zealot for the chriſtian faith, he had nor, hi- 
therto, received baptiſm. As he paſs'd thro' 
France and Lombardy, he was in all places 
treated with honour and reſpect ; and Cuni- 
bert, king of the Lombards, in particular, en- 
tertained him in a noble and grand manner. 
When he came to Rome, he was baptized by 
pope Sergius II. by the name of Peter. He 
bad, all along, withed to die ſoon after his 


baptiſm; and, accordingly, he died a few 


weeks after it at Rome. He was buried in 
St. Peter's church, where a magnificent tomb 
was erected to his memory, with an epitaph 
ſhewing his name, quality, age, and the time 
of his death * He left behind him two ſons, 


which he had by Cendrith his qucen ; but, 


on the account of their minority, they aid not 
ſucceed him. Ina his relation received the 
crown. | 

na was one of the moſt renowned and illu- 
ſtrious kings, that reigned in England, during 


the heptarchy; and, the very firſt year of his 


The Kingdom of WESSEX, | 


reign, he was declared monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in a general aſſembly, wherein Sebba, 
king of Eflex, ſerved him effectually. 

Ina's wars with the Britons in Cornwall, 
the kings cf Kent, the South-Saxons, and the 
king of Mercia rendered him ſtill more fa- 
mous; but, as the hiſtorians have only told us 
the ſucceſs, with out letting us into the mo- 
tives of theſe wars, we cannot be very partt- 


us, that in Kent they were forced to purchaſe 
a peace with a ſum of money; that, in 710, he 
ſubdued part of Cornwall; that, in 715, Ina 
and Ceolred fought a bloody battle at Wo- 
densburg in Wiltſhire, where the loſs was 
equal on both ſides; and, that, laſtly, he re- 
duced the South-Saxons to their allegiance, 
and placed one Albert on the throne. 

Theſe exploits procured Ina a great repu- 
tation for war; but the panegyricks, be- 
ſtowed on him by the hiſtorians, were chiefly 
owing to the four following particulars. (1.) He 
rebuilt Glaſſenbury monaſtery, vaſtly aug- 
menting its privileges and revenues. (2.) He 
publiſhed a body of laws, entitled Weſt-Saxon 
Leaga, i. e. laws of the Weſt-Saxons, which 
ſerved for a pattern to Alfred the great, his 
ſucceſſor. (3.) He quitted his crown and 
embraced the monaſtick lite, which was, in 
thoſe days, taken to be an undoubted mark 
of religion. This he did, by the perſuaſion of 
Ethelburga his queen, who often repreſented 
to him the examples of the kings his prede- 
ceſſors, who had turned monks, and, on that 
account, were honoured as ſaints. (4.) Which 


moſt of all redounded to his fame: When at 


Rome, after he had conferred with pope 
Gregory II. about it, he built a large college, 
for the education of the Englith eccleſiaſticks 
that ſhould come to ſtudy at Rome, and for 
the Lee and entertainment of ſuch En- 
gliſh kings and princes, as ſhould, hereafter, 
make a viſit to the tombs of the apoſtles. 
Cloſe to the college, he built alſo a ſtately 


church, appointing a certain number of prieſts 
to officiate in it. Beſides the charge of thoſe 


ſtructures, the ornaments of the church, and 
the neceſſaries of the college, there was an 
abſolute occaſion for a ſtanding fund for their 


ſupport, according to the intent of the foun- 


der. With this view, Ina laid the tax of a 
penny, called Romeſcot, on every family in 
the kingdoms of Weſſex and Suflex; and, 


ſome time after, Offa, king of Mercia, laid 
the ſame tax on the kingdoms of Mercia and 


Eaſt-Anglia, terming it Peter-pence. Some 


ſay, Ina returned to England, to have this 


tax ſettled by the general aſſembly or parlia- 


ment of Weflex, and to get the charter ſigned . 
ingdom ; and that,“ 


by all the nobility of the 
having done this, he went back again to 
Rome, where he took up the monkith habit. 
Ethelburga, who adviſed him to it, became 
a nun herſelf, putting on the veil in the mo- 


naſtery of Barking. 
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Malmsbury is miſtaken, when he ſays, that 
Ina was 62 years on the throne of Weſſex, 
ſince it is evident he reigned but 37, or, at 
moſt, but 39 years, when he reſigned his 
crown to Adelard his couſm. 

Tho' Adelard was placed on the throne, 
with the conſent of the aſſembly- general, Ol- 
mond, one of the royal family, diſputed his 
right. Their quarrel was decided by a battle, 


wherein the king defeated his rival, whoſe 


death, which happened ſoon after, reſtored 
peace and tranquillity to the kingdom. Ade- 
lard died in 740, and had for his ſucceſſor 
Cudred his brother or couſin, of whom we 
have the following account. 
In 743, he obtained a remarkable victory 
over the Corniſhmen. Two years after, Ethe- 
lun, a Weſt-Saxon lord, fomented a ſedition 
among the ſoldiers, in which Kenrick, the 
ſon of Cudred, was ſlain. This was followed 
by a civil war, which laſted for ſome time. 
Ethelun, heading the rebels, ventured to give 
his ſovereign battle, wherein the king, tho' 
with great difficulty, was victorious. During 
the engagement, Ethelun gave ſuch convincing 
agg of his courage and conduct, that the 
ting was pleaſed to receive him into favour. 
It was the {ame Ethelun, that, in -75 2, van- 
quiſhed Erhelbald king of Mercia, in a battle 
taken notice of in the hiſtory of that king- 
dom. 
Cudred, turning his troops againſt the Bri- 
tons of Cornwall, ſubdued part of their coun- 

ry, which he united to Weſſex. He, dying 
a little after, left his crown to | 

Sigebert his nephew, who, by his vices and 
cruelties, occaſioned the hatred and contempt 
of his ſubjects. A certain count, having ex- 
poſtulated with him about his conduct, was 
put to death in his preſence. Upon this, the 
Weſt-Saxons, loſing all patience, publickly 
depoſed him, and placed Cenulph, the ſon of 
Adelard, on the throne. Sigebert was forced 
to acquieſce in the ſentence of the ſtates, re- 
tiring to a foreſt, where he was killed by a 
ſwineherd. , 

Cenulph was very famous, for his many vic- 
tories over the Britons. 

Attcr a reign of 3o years, he was jealous 
of Cunchard, Sigebert's brother, and, per- 
haps, not without reaſon. Cunchard, find- 
ing that the king was reſolved to diſpatch him, 
determined to prevent his deſign. Viewing, 
him, therefore, one day, as he went alone 
to viſit a certain lady his ſpecial favourite, he 
purſued him, with "ira of his friends, into 
the houſe and attacked him. Cenulph de- 
tended himſelf bravely, and even wounded 
his enemy; but, at laſt, being overpowered 
with nymbers, died of his wounds. The 
king's officers and domeſticks rufhing in at 
the noiſe, and finding him dead, ſlew Cune- 
hard, deſpiſing the vaſt offers he made them, 
if they would ſpare his life and place him on 
the throne. Brithrick, Cenulph's ſon, ſuc- 
ceeded his father. | | 

rithrick, three years after he received the 


crown, marricd Edburga, the daughter of 


WO Os = 


Offa king of Mercia, and, about the fame 
time, baniſhed Egbert. Egbert, who was a 
prince of the 'blood-royal, by his noble qua- 
lities, had ſo captivated rhe affections of the 
Weſt-Saxons, that the king, for his own 
quiet, ſent him out of the way. Egbert re- 
es at firſt, to the court of Offa king of 
Mercia; but Offa was unwilling to affront 
Brithrick, his ſon-in-law, by harbouring a 
prince whom he deteſted, Upon this, Eg- 
bert went to France, where he was very 
honourably received by Charles the grear. 
During his refidence at this court, for 12 
years, he made great improvement in his na- 
tural abilities, being rendered capable of car- 
rying on his grand deſign of uniting the ſeven 
kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons into, one mo- 
narchy, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | 

During Brithrick's rcign, the Danes, firſt, 
invaded the kingdom ot Weſſex, being, at 
this time, dreaded not only at fea, but on 
the coaſts of ſeveral European kingdoms. As 
the Engliſh ſuſtained incredible damage by 
them, it is no wonder, that the hiſtorians 


have exactly noted the time of their firſt de- 


ſcent upon England. ' | ; 
Brithrick, in 799, being poiſon'd by Ed- 
burga his wife, the Weft-Saxons ſo reſented 
this actin, that, before they choſe a new 
king, they made a law, prohibiting the wives 
of their future kings from afluming the title 
of queens, or fitting on the throne with their 
husbands; and, left the complaiſance of the 
kings to their wives ſhould occaſion the vio- 
lation of this law, it was farther enacted, that, 
if any king, hercafter, ſhould diſpenſe with 
the obſervance of it, he ſhould be, ipſo ſacto, 
deprived of his regal dignity, and his ſubjects 
be abſolved from their oaths of allegiance. 
Upon this, ambaſſadors were ſent by the 
Weſt-Saxons to Egbert, to offer him the 
crown. Egbert was then at Rome with 
Charles the great, who was inveſted there, 
ſoon after, with the imperial crown. he 
took his leave of that great prince, who had 


been a father to him, and, at his departure, 


gave him freſh proofs of his affection. 

ueen Edburga fled alſo, for protection, 
to Charles the great, who, becauſe of the 
friendſhip betwcen him and her father Offa, 
gave her a rich abbey, where the might have 
quictly ſpent the remainder of her days; but, 
that way of life not agreeing with her con- 
ſtitution, being detected of an amour with a 
young Englith gentleman, the emperor was 
obliged to diſcard her. > After ſhe had wan- 
der'd about, for ſome time, ſhe, at lait, died 
at Pavia in great want and miſery. 

Egbert, beſides the valour which was na- 
tural to all the Saxon princes, excelled all the 
other kings, his cotemporaries, in his vaſt 
knowledge in politicks, agquir'd during his 
reſidence at the court of Charles the great. 


' He no ſooner received the crown of Weſſex, 


than he was reſolved to make the beſt uſe ot 
this advantage; but, like a skilful politician, 
the more effectually to accompliſh his deſigns, 
he judged it neceſſary to proceed leiſurely and 
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with deliberation, He, therefore, employ d 
the firſt ſeven years of his reign, in gaining 
the affection and efteem of his own ſubjects, 
in which he was as ſucceſsful as he could have 
wiſh'd. 

Ihe kingdom of Weſſex being bounded, 
on the ſouth, by the ſea, and, on the north 
by the Thames, it was very natural for Eg- 
bert to enlarge his bounds, either eaſtward 
or weſtward. To the eaſt, lay the kingdom 
of Kent, whichqwould have been very conve- 
nient for him, were it not, at that time, ſub- 
ject to Cenulph king of Mercia, a prince o 

uncommon worth and monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Waiting, therefore, for a more fa- 
vourable juncture, Egbert turn'd his arms, 
firit, weſtward, againſt the Britons of Corn- 
wall; and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in a war 
commenced in 809, in a ſingle campaign, he 
reduced all Cornwall to obedience. 

The Welch having deſigned to aſſiſt their 
countrymen in Cornwall, Egbert made this 
a handle to attack them the following year. 
He frequently defeated them, and, at laſt, 
ſubdued the kingdom of Venedotia *, one of 
the three into which Wales was then divid- 
ed; and, the more the Welch attempted to 
ſhake off their yoke, it became ſo much the 
heavier ; for Egbert, returning again, deſtroy- 
ed all before him with fire and ſword, which 
made them cautious, how they provok'd him 
to come, a third time, among them. 

At length, Cenulph's death gave Egbert 
occaſion to think of putting his deſigns in exe- 
cution. He was immediately elected mo- 


narch, to which dignity he had the faireſt 


circumſtance was favourable to the ki 


pretenſions; his kingdom was in a flourith- 


The Kingdom of WE SS EX. 


was dependent on it, yet it was vaſtly infe- 
rior, in power, to that of Weſſex. The Eaſt- 
Angles, not being thoroughly inur'd to the 
Mercian yoke, wanted only a proper oppor- 
tunity to throw it off ; and the wars, the kings 
of Kent were engaged in againſt the Weſt- 
Saxons and Mercians, had reduced them 
ſo low, that they became tributary to the 
Mercians, and were, therefore, unable to 
Rand againſt Egbert. As for Eſſex, there is 
reaſon to preſume, that it was ſubje& ro Mer- 
cia, and it had been, for many years, very 
inconſiderable ; beſides, if Smithred was {till 
on the throne of Eſſex, which is uncertain, 
he muſt have been of an extreme old age. 
Theſe conſiderations inflamed Egbert's am- 
bition, who began his preparations ; and the 
king of Mercia, jealous of him, determir'd 
immediately to provide for his own ſecurity. 
Tho” he did not apprehend that Egbert had 


the conqueſt of all England in his view; yet 


he was perſuaded, that he deſigned to enlarge 
his dominions, at the expence of his neigh- 
bours ; and, dreading the impending ftorm, 
he judg'd it adviſable to attack Egbert, be- 
fore he was in readineſs, expecting that, by 
this means, he ſhould diſconcert his meaſures. 
To this end, he marched his army as far as 
Ellandunum or Wilton near Salisbury, where 


he met the enemy, whom he thought to have 


ſurprized. The two armies coming to an en- 
gagement, the Mercians were entirely routed, 
with ſo great loſs, that Bernulph could never 
afterwards retrieve it. 

This victory was of vaſt conſequence to 
Egbert; firſt, as it exceedingly weaken'd the 
king of Mercia, who alone was able to oppoſe 


ing ſtate, whilſt the others were weaken'd bye him; and, ſecondly, as it pav d the way for the 


inteſtine diviſions; and the heptarchy was 
reduced to five kingdoms, of which his was the 
chief. In the reſt, the race of their antient kings 
being extinct, there were perpetual jars and 
animoſities among the grandees, who all ima- 
gined they had a right to aſpire to the crown; 
and, therefore, they regarded nothing but 
their own private intereſts, as they were al- 
ways forming parties and cabals to promote 
them. On the other hand, the kingdom of 
Weſſex daily increas'd in power, by the wiſe 
adminiſtration of the king, whoſe velour was 
equal to his judgment and ſagacity inthe moſt 
refined politicks. Moſt of the preceding 
monarchs, as well as Egbert, had projected 
the reduction of the heptarchy into one king- 
dom, and their defign proved abortive, mere- 
ly, becanſe it was not well-tim'd ; but every 
ng of 
Weflex. Northumberland had, long ago, been 
torn in pieces by two factions, who, not mind- 
ing what was tranſacted abroad, were atten- 
tive only, how they might pions each o- 
ther. Mercia was in the ſame condition. 
Bernulph, who had depos'd Ceolwulph, reign- 
ed ohly by the ſupport of a powertul party, 
who had placed him on the throne, but could 


ſearce ſecure it to him, fo great was the dif- 


content and envy of the nobility ; and, on 
this account, tho' that kingdom was enlarg'd 


by the acquiſition of Eaſt-Anglia, and Kent 


% 


conqueſt of Kent, to which Bernulph, by at- 
tacking him firſt, had given a handle. This 


conqueſt was abſolutely neceflary, ttarder to 


his becoming maſter of all the country be- 
tween the Thames and the ſea; and, beſides, 
by beginning with Kent, he was in no dan- 
ger of alarming the Northumbrians, who were 
too far diſtant to be much concerned about 
what was tranſacted, ſouth of the Thames. 
Egbert, therefore, ſent Ethelwolph his fon 
with a powerful army into Kent. 
not prepared againſt an invaſion, to no pur- 
poſe, intreated the king of Mercia to aſſiſt him. 
Bernulph's late defeat render'd him incapablc 
of bringing an army, fo ſoon after it into the 
field. Beſides, Egbert was fo advantageouſly 
poſted, that he could not ſend any ſuccours 
into Kent, without marching them through 
the very heart of his army; which he not be- 
ing in a condition to, attempt, Baldred was 
forced to bear the burthen of the war alone. 
However, he hazarded a battle; but, being 
defeated, he retir'd into Mercia, abandoi- 
ing his kingdom to Ethelwolph, who ſoon 
ſubdued it. Thus, the kingdom of Kent was 
united to thoſe of Weſſex and Suflex, and 
Egbert got poſſeſſion of the whole country ly- 
ing ſouth of the Thames. . 
Aſter this, he made a conqueſt of Eſſex ; 
but the hiſtorians have not given us one par- 
ticular concerning it, ſo defective is the hi- 


ſtory | 


Baldred, 


59 


ſtory of that kingdom. Tho' the ſubduing 
theſe two kingdoms was a great on: towards 
the conqueſt of the reft ; yet he found the 
conqueſt of Northumberland, Mercia, and 
Eaſt-Anęlia to be the moſt difficult task. 
Had theſe three kingdoms been in their for- 
mer ſplendor, each of them, ſingly, would 
have been a match for Egbert; or, had they 
enter'd into a ſtrict alliance, for their common 
defence, they might, perhaps, have made 
him deſpair of ſubduing them; but their in- 
teſtine diſcords prevented ſuch a neceſſary 
union. The Eaſt-Angles only waited for an 
opportunity to revolt againſt the = of 
Mercia. The Northumbrians had, for {ome 
time, lived in a ſort of anarchy, ſo that they 


were intent upon nothing elſe but the ruin of 


one another, in which they had only too much 
ſucceſs. Mercia, indeed, ſeem'd ſtill to have 
ſufficient power; but they were divided a- 
mong themſelves, as well as the Northum- 
brians, and the battle of Ellandunum had 
conſiderably weaken'd them; whereas the 
ſtrengch of Weſſex was increaſed, by the con- 
queſt of two kingdoms. | 

Egbert, pleas'd to find all things conſpire, 
in favour of his deſigns, firſt, invaded Mercia, 
' evidently foreſceing, that the conqueſt of the 
others would naturally tollow the ſubduing 
that Kingdom. Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia 
made but one body, ever fince Offa had u- 
nited them ; but, as this union was not ce- 
mented by the mutual affection of both na- 
tions, it was rather deſtructive than advanta- 
geous to the ſtate. The Eaſt-Anglians con- 
ſider d the Mercians, as their deteſtable ma- 
ſters; whiiſt they, on the contrary, treated 
the Eaſt-Angles, as their ſlaves and vaſſals. 
This being the caſe, it was much eaſier for 
Egbert to foment their inteſtine animoſities, 
than for them to reap the benefit of their 
union. Egbert, therefore, exerted all his art 
and skill to widen their diviſions, being con- 
fident, that, could he once bring them to an 
open rupture, they would render themſelves 
incapable of reſiſting him, for the future. It 
is very ſurprizing, ſince this maxim, We mutt 
divide thoſe whom we would deſtroy, is ſo 
very notorious, that the truth of it ſhould be 
ſo little conſider'd by thoſe, againſt whom it 
is put in practice. The Eaſt-Angles, ex- 
tremely deſirous of ſhaking off the Mercian 
Ykc, blindly fell in with the advice Egbert 
ſecretly gave them, viz: to take up arms, for 
the recovery of their treedom. As they con- 
ſulted only their intereſt, for the preſent, they 
did not reflect, that, when they had ſerved 
Egbert's turn, they would be leſs able to de- 
fend themſclves againſt him, than againſt the 
Mercians. Egbert, indeed, pretended that 
he had nothing but their intereſt in view; 
and he laid before them the moſt plauſible 
motives, to excite them to a revolt. . He re- 
preſented to them, by his cmiſlarics, that 
they could never have a fairer opportunity 
for regaining their liberty ; that the Mercians 
were fo weaken'd, by their defeat at Ellan- 


8 any longer over the! Eaft-A 
t 


dunum, that they were in no condition to 
les; 
at he himſelf was ſo incenſed againſt Ber- 
nulph, that he would not fail to aſſiſt them, 
having made publick declarations to this pur- 
oſe. This was ſufficient to work upon the 
ſt-Angles; for the pleaſing proſpect, of 
being freed from the Mercians, baniſh'd from 
their thoughts the fear of becoming ſubject 
to the. Weſt-Saxons. Thus reſolved, they 
took up arms; but Bernulph, alarmed at 
their proceedings, — . with all expe- 
dition, to checque an evil he apprehended 
to be of dangerous conſequence. ith the 


very firſt troops he could muſter together, he 


marched againſt them; but, inſtead of cha- 
ſtiſing them, he was defeated and ſlain. 

The Eaſt-Angles were exceedingly anima- 
ted by this auſpicious beginning. However, 
the Mercians, not at all diſcouraged, imme- 
diately elected a king, named Ludican, who 
was intent upon carrying on the war ; whilſt 
the Eaſt-Angles were making preparations to 


receive him, expecting that the _ of Weſ- 


ſex would aſſiſt them, as occaſion offered, ac- 


cording to his promiſe. Ludican actually en- 


tered Eaſt-Anglia, with a powerful army; but 
death prevented him from making any pro- 
greſs. Some affirm, he was ſlain in battle; 
and others ſay, that the Eaſt-Angles, dreading 
him, found the means to have him aſſaſſi- 
nated. 

Whether the Mercians diſcovered, that 
Egbert privately aſſiſted the Eaſt-Angles, or 
— that prince's conqueſts had opened 
their eyes, they became ſenſible, at length, 
that the maintaining their authority over 
Eaſt-Anglia was not ſo much the buſineſs of 
the preſent war, as the preſervation of their 
liberties. Reſolving, therefore, to exert their 
utmoſt, they choſe for their king Witglaph, 
a lord of ſingular merit, whoſe ſon had married 
a daughter of king Cenulph. If this prince 
had been engaged with the Eaſt-Anglians on- 
ly, in all probability, he would have ſpeedily 
put an end to the war; bur, as things ſtood, 
he was ſo far from being able to reduce Eaſt- 
Anglia, that the defence of his own domi- 
nions ſufficiently employed him. Egbert, 
fearing the election of) a king, of known va- 
Jour, would give a new turn to affairs, openly 
declared for the Eaſt-Anglians. He had hi- 
therto aſſiſted them only underhand, at leaſt, 
he had not made himſelf a party in the war ; 
but, now, he publickly declared war againſt 
the Mercians. Witglaph did all that was 
poſſible to withſtand the united forces of the 
Eaſt-Angles and Weſt-Saxons, frequently 
trying his fortune in little skirmiſhes and en- 
counters, but always with ill ſucceſs. At laſt, 
being defeated in a great battle, and finding 
his condition deſperate, he fled to the abbey 
of Croyland, where he lay concealed three 
months. Egbert, purſuing his victory, ſub- 
dued Mercia, without any farther reſiſtance. 
He deſigned to have united it to his other 
dominions ; but, by the mediation of * 
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abbot of Croyland, Witglaph was reſtored to 
his kingdom, upon his paying homage and 
becoming tributary to the conqueror. | 

The Eaſt-Angles alſo, tho' they had been 
ſo ſubſervient to Egbert's deſigns, were glad 
to be received into his protection, on almoſt 
the ſame terms with the Mercians, gainingno 
more by this war, than the change of one 
maſter for another. 1 435 

Northumberland alone remained uncon- 
quered; but that kingdom was not in a con- 
dition to hold out long againſt the king of 
Weſſex. Andred, who was then on the 
throne, was no more than a titular king, his 
faction having raiſed him, not that he, but 
that they, through him, might reign. Beſides, 
Northumberland was continually diſtracted by 
parties; and the Scots, who often invaded it, 
had over-run a great part of the kingdom. 
Accordingly, no ſooner did Egbert approach 
with an army, that had already ſubdued four 
kingdoms, than Andred and the Northum- 
brians, in a great conſternation, ſubmitted 
themſelves, on the terms granted to the 
Mercians and the Eaſt-Anglians. 


Thus, ended the heptarchy of the Anglo- 


Saxons, all the ſeven kingdoms being reduced 
under the dominion of the king of Weſſex. 


Indeed, Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northum- 


berland preſerved ſtill the ſhadow of liberty; 
but it is highly probable, that Egbert would 


not have ſuffer d other kings to be choſen, af- 
ter the death of thoſe then reigning, if the 
Danes, who ſoon after began their invaſions, 
would have allowed him leiſure to take other 
meaſures. | 

The heptarchy, from the founding of Mer- 
cia, the laſt of the ſeven kingdoms, conti- 
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nued 243 years; but, if we date it from 
Hengiſt's arrival, it laſted 378. 
- The cauſes of its diſſolution are very ob- 
vious. One of the principal reaſons was, the 
vaſt —_— among the ſever: kingdoms, 
three of which exceedingly ſurpaſs d the o- 
thers, in extent and power. Scarce was the 
heptarchy founded, before the kings of Weſ- 
ſex look d upon Suſſex and Kent as extreme-- 
ly convenient for them; and the kings of 
Mercia were continually intent upon the 
kingdom of Eſſex. Nay, it appears the Mer- 
cians were maſters of it for ſome time; and, 
in all probability, it was entirely free, when 
Egbert, ſubdued, and united it to his other 
dominions. Eaſt-Anglia was; all along, co- 
veted by the Mercians and Northumbrians, 
and the former, at length, made a conqueſt 
of it. Another reaſon of the diſſolution 
of the heptarchy was, the default of male- 
heirs in the royal-families of all the king- 
doms, Weſſex excepted; for, from this 
equent diſſentions 
among the grandees, which very much weaken- 
ed their reſpective ſtates. To this may be 
added, as another reaſon, the concurrence of 
ſo many various circumſtances, which never 
happen'd, but in the reign of Egbert; but 
we muſt chiefly aſcribe this great revolution 
to the providence of God, who was pleas'd 
to raiſe England by d , and, after ſeve- 
ral changes, to that height of grandeur and 
power it is at preſent poſſeſs d of. 
I come, now, to treat of the converſion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to the chriſtian faith, and 
ive an account of the church of England, in 
r primitive ſtate, the principal part of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, during the heptarchy. 


The ſtate of the church of England, from the 
converſion of the Engliſh, to the diſſolution of 


the heptarchy. 


IN order to have a clear knowledge of the 
| converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, England 
mult be conſider d, as divided into ſeven di- 
ſtince kingdoms ; and, as they did not all of 
them receive the chriſtian faith at one time, 
it will be neceſſary to treat concerning each 


of them ſeparately. I ſhall, accordingly, pro- 
ceed to relate what remarkable events, as to 
religion, happened in each kingdom, from the 
founding of their churches, to the diſſolution 
of the heptarchy, in the rei 


of Egbert the 
firit ſole monarch of England. 


The ſtate of the CHURCH of K ENT, 


1 ſhall begin with the kingdom of Kent, as 
it was the firſt that embraced chriſtianity]; 
but, ſeveral circumſtances concurring to pro- 


duce this event, I ſhall mention them all in 
this place. 


I have already taken notice of Ethelbert's 


power over the other kings of the heptarchy; 


and that his alliance with France did not a little 
contribute towards it. It was with this view, 


that he demanded in marriage the daughter 
ot Cherebert king of Paris, tho this affair, 
at firſt, met with ſome difficulties. Chilpe- 


ric, who, ſince his brother Cherebert's death, 


had been as a father to this princeſs, by Hea- 
ſon of Ethelbert's being an idolater, could not 


be prevailed upon, for ſome time, to conſent 
to this match; but, Ethelbert having 


romis'd 


to let Bertha have the free exerciſe of her 
religion, 
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religion, and granted her the liberty to bring ſo neceſſary a paſtor, for whom they had FY 


over with her a certain number of eccleſia- 
ſticks; he, at length, received her in mar- 
riage. Chilperic formed hopes, that, as the 
was thoroughly grounded in her religion, ſhe 
would: not only adhere to it herſelf, but would 
be a means of converting the Engliſh mo- 
narch ; and, in this, his expectation was fully 


anſwered. As ſoon as they came together, 


ſhe did all that was poſſible, by her affability 
and condeſcention, to gain the affection of 
her husband; and Ethelbert, charmed with 
the agreeable qualities of his your had all 
the eſteem and love for her ſhe could have 
wiſh'd. Bertha, upon this, hoping, in time, 
to make him a convert, took all opportuni- 
ties of repreſenting to him the truths of the 

oſpel in the {ſtrongeſt light; and Luidhard 
bithop of Soiſſons, who came over with the 
queen, by his occaſional interviews with Ethel- 
bert, very much promoted her deſign. The 

ing, in a ſhort time, was ſo far wrought up- 
on, that if he did not, as yet, embrace chri- 
ſtianity, he entertain'd a favourable opinion 
both of it and its profeſſors. 

At this juncture, pope Gregory I. ſent 
miſſionaries into England, to inſtruct the Eng- 
liſh in the knowledge of the goſpel. Gildas 
and Bede ſharply inveigh againſt the Britons, 
for permitting their neighbours to live ſo long 
in paganiſm ; but theſe invectives are ground- 
leſs. It is obvious, that, whilſt the Saxons 
treated the natives with all imaginable cruel 
ties, they were very unfit inſtruments to con- 
vert their oppreflors. Beſides, their continual 
wars gave the Saxons no leiſure to apply their 
thoughts to religious affairs; but, as ſoon as 
they were ſettled, aſſiſtance was not wanting; 
and though it came from abroad, it was as 
effectual as if it had been given by their 
neighbours. This being a very remarkable 
epocha in the Engliſh hiſtory, Iſhall ſhew the 
methods of divine providence, in bringing a- 
bout its deſigns, in favour of this nation ; and, 
to this purpoſe, it will be neceſlary to take a 


view of what happened a little before. 


About 18 or 20 years before the arrival of 
the miſſionaries from Rome, in the reign of 
Alla king of Deira, ſome young children were 
ſent from England to Rome, in order to be 
ſold ; for the Engliſh made no ſcruple of ſel- 
ling their children, when they were over- 
ſtock'd, this being then a common practice 
among them. Theſe young children, being 


- expos'd in the publick market, attracted the 


eyes of vaſt numbers of ſpectators, who could 
not ſufficiently admire them. Among the reſt, 
Gregory, archdeacon of Rome, very atten- 
tively beheld them, who enquir'd particular- 
ly after the place of their nativity, and the 
religion there profeſſed; and finding they 
were Engliſh, and born of idolatrous parents, 
he determin'd upon going, in perſon, to preach 
the goſpel to that nation; and, having ob- 
tain'd the pope's licence, he made prepara- 
tions for his journey. However, the Romans 
petitioning the pope not to deprive them of 


* le-was then abbot of St. Andrew's, at Rome, 
- . n . 


rofound veneration, and; the pope comply- 
ing with their requeſt, Gregory could not put 
his deſign in execution; and, inall likclihood, 
Gregory's undertaking would have, at that 
time, met with great difficulties. All England 
was embroiled with wars and commotions; 
Ethelbert was not, as yet, married to Bertha; 
his mind was unprepared for the 12 
the goſpel, and, being a vaſſal to Keavlin, 
he was in no condition to encourage (Grego- 
ry's deſign; but, in proceſs of time, every thing 
concurred to bring it about. Gregory, now 
biſhop of Rome, revived his former deſign of 
converting the Engliſh ; an$tho?, on account 
of his dignity, he was obliged to reſide at 
Rome, and could not go himſelf, he ſent 
thoſe whom he thought qualified to inſpire 
them with a regard for the goſpel. He ap- 
pointed, for this miſſion, 40 benedictin monks, 
with Auftin at their head, in the quality of 
abbot . Ir is highly probable, that Bertha 
had informed the pope, how well affected her 
husband was, with reſpect to religion, ſince 
they had orders to land in Kent. Auſtin and 
his companions, being, in their paſſage thro' 
France, ſupplied with interpreters, arrived 
at the iſle ot Thanet in 597. As ſoon as they 
were landed, Auſtin acquainted the king, 
that he was come into his dominions, accom- 
panes by ſome very honeſt men, with a meſ- 
age of the laſt importance, to ſhew him the 
way to everlaſting happineſs. Upon this, E- 
thelbert order'd them to remain where they 
were, deſigning to come himſelf, to hear, 
from their own mouths, the occaſion of their 
journey. A few days after, he went in com- 
pany with the queen; and being apprehen- 
five, as Bede tells us, of charms or ſpells, he 
ſcated himſelf in the open air, believing that, 
in ſuch a ſituation, they could have no power 
over him. Having given orders for the ſtran- 
gers to be called before him, he enquir'd into 
their propoſals. Auſtin, as the repreſenta- 
tive of the reſt, made a long harangue, preach- 
ing the goſpel in a moving and zealous man- 
ner, ſays the ſame hittorian, tho? he does not 
give us a word of his ſermon, Ethelbert, 
learning from the interpreters what Auſtin 
ſaid, made him the following reply: © Your 
« propoſals arc noble, and your promiſes in- 
« viting ; but I cannot think of quitting the 
« religion of my anceſtors, for one that (eems 
« to be ſupported by the teſtimony of per- 
cc ſons that are entire ſtrangers to me. How-- 
« ever, fimce you have undertaken fo long a 
« Journey, on purpoſe to impart what you 
« apprehend to be of rhe greateſt importance, 
« you ſhall not be ſent away, without ſome 
« ſatisfaction. You ſhall be treated with ci- 
« vility in my dominions, and ſupplied with 
« all things neceſſary and com enient; and if 
« any of my ſubjects, convinced by your 
« doctrine, ſhall embrace your religion, 1 
« ſhall not oppoſe it.” | 
The firſt ſtep being taken, the queen ob- 

tain'd leave for the miſſionarics to ſettle at 


Canter- 


- 
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Canterbury, the capital of Kent, where ſhe 


provided them with lodgings, and procured; 
them the liberty to preach to as many as had 


the curioſity to hear them; and they made 


ſuch an uſe of this opportunity; that, ina 


ſhort time, ſeveral of the principal Saxons 
embraced the chriſtian faith. The ſwift pro- 
greſs of the goſpel, at Canterbury, excited in 
the king an inclination to be more particu- 
larly inſtructed, in the*nature of the religion 
thoſe ſtrangers preached ; and, at length, by 
the queen's perſuaſions and his frequent con- 
ferences with Auſtin, he received baptiſm, 
about a year after the arrival of the miſſiona- 
ries. The converſion of the king being fol- 
lowed by that of great numbers of his ſub- 
jects, the queen's chapel, which was without 
the city , ſoon became too little to contain 
them; and, therefore, they turned one of the 
heathen temples into a church, Which was 
dedicated to St. Pancrace. Soon after, ſeve- 


ral other temples, by Ethelbert's order, were 


uſed in the ſame manner; and founda- 
tions of Canterbury cathedral were aid, which 
was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, tho 
afterwards it had the name of St. Thomas. 
Auſtin alſo founded a monaſtery, which he 


had not the ſatĩsfaction to finiſh. Peter, one 
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when he had not a biſhop under his juriſdic- 
tion. It is certain, the pope. promis'd to make 
him an. archbiſhop, provided his miſſion was 
ſucceſsful ; but, in all likelihood, by theſe 
words, Gregory meant the converſion of the 
Engliſh nation in general, and not of a part 
only of one of the leaſt kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy. How. great ſoever Auſtin's progreſs 
was, for the time he had been in England, 
it was nothing, in compariſon of what re- 
mained to be done. His eagerneſs, therefore, 
to be made archbiſhop and: primate of Eng- 
land, when there was but a ſingle church in 
it, does not redound much to his reputation. 
All that can be advanced in his — is, 
that the progreſs of the goſpel, at Canterbu- 
ry, led him to imagine, that the converſion 
of all England was at hand; and, indeed, ſoon 
after his return from Arles, he erected an 
epiſcopal ſee at Rocheſter, of which Juſtus, 
one of his fellow-labourers, was the firſt biſhop. 
Hence it is evident, the goſpel had-been alſo 
preached in that city, and with ſome ſucceſs. 
It is plain, that Auſtin entertained great 
hopes ot his miſſion, ſince, fearing he ſhould 
ſtand in need of more labourers in the har- 


veſt, he ſent Peter and Lauretice, with two 


others of his companions, to acquaint the 


of his companions, was the firſt abbot ; and pope with his wants. He made uſe of this 


it was named from St. Auguſtin its, founder. 
Ethelbert, at length, leaving Canterbury to 
the Italian monks, kept his court at Reculver. 
Thus, began the converſion of the Saxons 
in England. Auſtin and his companions were 
inſtruments, made uſe of by divine provi- 
dence, to turn them from their pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions to the light of the goſpel; a bleſſing 
their brethren in Germany did not enjoy, 
for 200 years after, till the reign of Charles 
the great. Ethelbert was _ active in pro- 
moting the converſion of his ſubjects, but by 
no violent or compulſive methods, having been 
taught by his inſtructors, as Bede expreſsly 
obſerves, that God requires none to be his 
ſervants, but thoſe who ſerve him with a wil- 
ling mind. It would be well, if all chriſtian 
princes were of the ſame opinion! The Sax- 
ons were ſo deſirous of embracing chriſtiani- 
ty, that the hiſtorians tell us, Auſtin, in one 
day, baptized 10,000 in the river Swale, 

which runs into the Thames. ; 
Auſtin's ſucceſs in Kent, leading him to 
expect the ſame every where, he look'd upon 
all England, as already converted. Full of 
this notion, he haſten'd to Arles, to be con- 
ſecrated archbiſhop of the Saxons by Ethe- 
rius, or Vigilius, then archbiſhop of that 
One would not have wonder'd at it, 


lace. 
WER he been ſatisfied with the bare title of 


biſhop ; but it is, indeed, ſurprizing, that he 
ſhould aſpire to the archiepiſcopal dignity, 


opportunity alſo to deſire the pope's reſolu- 
tion of certain queſtions, which he appre- 
hended to be difficult, and which, he fore- 
ſaw, might perplex him, in the government 
of the new church. | 
Auſtin's letters, and the accounts he ſent 
him of his progreſs, inſpired him with fuch a 
high conceit of his miſſion, that, regarding 
the converſion of the Engliſh, as a thing al- 
ready done, though it was but juſt begun, he 
ſent the pall t to Auſtin, as 4 mark of diſtinc- 
tion to this new apoſtle. He ordered him 
alſo to erect biſhops ſees in ſeveral places, par- 
ticularly at York, where was to be placed a 
metropolitan with 12 ſuffragans; and, upon 
the death of one of the two archbiſhops, the 
furvivor was to conſecrate another in his room, 
and have the precedence of him. The rea- 
fon of this preference, with reſpect to York, 
was, becauſe it had formerly, under the Ro- 
mans, been an archbiſhoprick as well as Lon- 
don and Caerleon. As for the laſt, as it was 
poſſeſſed by the Britons, and already an 
archbiſhop's ſee, tho not under the juriſdic- 
tion of the pope, there was no oecaſioh to 
mention it. Gregory's deſign, therefore, in 
making London an archbiſhoprick, was to 
reſtore things to their primitive ſtate ; tho 
he afterwards altered his meaſures, at the in- 
ſtance of Auſtin, who was deſirous of obtain- 
ing that honour for Canterbury, the metro- 
polis of Kent, where he firſt exerciſed his mi- 


It was dedicated to St. Martin, and had been a church, in the time of the Romans. Bede, I. 1. c. 26. 


+ The pall is a white piece of woollen cloth 


of the breadth of a border, made round and thrown over the 
ſhoulders, Upon this are two others of the fame hr, one falling down on the breaſt, and the other on the back, 


with each of them a red croſs, ſeveral croſſes of the ſame colour being on the upper part of it, about the ſhoulders, 


This pall is laid upon St. Peter's tomb by the pope, and then ſent away to the reſpectiwe metropolitans; without 


which, they cannot call a council, bleſs the chriſm, conſecrate churches, &c. At the delivery of it, they ſwore 


fealty to the pope. The anticnt pall, from the Latin, pallium, was an entire magnificent habit, to remind the 
biſhop, that his life ſhould be antwerable to the dignety of its appearance. 


niſterial 


— 
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niſterial functions. The pope's intent, then, 
was only to put things on their antient foot- 


ing, when, in his anſwer to Auſtin, he told 
him it was his meaning, that the archbiſhops 
of London and York ſhould be independent 
of each other, tho” he granted to Auſtin, du- 
ring his life, a juriſdiction, as well over them 
as all the other biſhops of Great-Britain. 
But Gregory's pains were, for the preſent, 


needleſs, ſince chriſtianity was, as yet, far 
enough' from extending to Northumberland. 


However, the rais'd hopes the pope had con- 
ceived, from Auſtin's letters and meſſages, led 
him to give directions about the Engliſh 
as if they had been really founded. 
Beſides theſe general orders, he exhorted Au- 
ſtin not to be elated at his having received 
the gift of miracles; from whence it appears, 
he had. been informed, that ſeveral miracu- 
lous works had been performed by him. He 
charged him alſo, not to pull down ſuch ido- 
latrous temples as were fit to be made 


churches, but. ro conſecrate them, by ſprink- 


ling holy-water and placing reliques under the 
altars; and, as the Saxons had been accuſtom- 
ed to offer ſacrifices to their gods, on their 
feſtival-days, he directed, that, upon the an- 
niverfaries of the ſaints, whoſe reliques were 
preſerved there, or on the day of the church's 
coniecration, they ſhould kill ſome cattle and 
provide an entertainment, to which the poor 
were to be invited. At the ſame time, he 
wrote to Ethelbert and Bertha,  exhorting 
them to perſeverance in the true religion, and 
to zeal and diligence in promoting the great 
work Auſtin had undertaken. Peter .and 
Laurence, with Mellitus, Paulinus, Ruffini- 


anus, and ſome other new miſſionaries, brought 


theſe letters, together with ſacred veſſels, or- 
naments for the altars, veſtments for the 
prieſts, reliques, books, and other neceſſa- 
ries for the celebration of divine ſervice. Au- 
{tin received alſo the reſolution of the queſtions 
he had ſent to the pope; which, with their 
anſwers, I ſhall briefly relate. | 
I. Queſtion. How biſhops ought to behave 
towards their clergy? Into how many por- 
tions ſhould: the offerings at the altar be di- 
vided? And how are biſhops to act in the 
church ? | 
As tothe firſt point, the pope refers him 
to St. Paul's epiſtles to Timothy. Jo the ſe- 
cond, he replies, that it was the cuſtom of the 
church to divide the offerings into four parts; 
one for the biſhop, another ſor the clergy, a 
third for the poor, and the fourth for the re- 
pairs of the churches. As to the laſt article, 
which was very obſcure, before the pope 
cleared it. up, in his anſwer, he replies, that 
Auſtin, being a monk, ought not to live a- 
part from the reſt of the clergy, but, accord- 
ing to the practice of the ne chriſtians, 
ſhould have all things in common“. He adds, 
that ſuch clerks, as could not live continently, 
ſhould marry, and receive their ſtipends at 
their own RE in conformity to thoſe 
words of ſcripture, Diſtribution was made to 


each of them according to their wants. As for 


* - * 


other chriſtians, he judged it unneceſſary to 
preſcribe any rules, in reference to their alms- 
giving, ſince our Saviour himſelf had ſaid, 
Give alms of ſuch things as you have, and 
behold all things are clean unto you. | 
II. Queſt. Since the cuſtoms of the Galli- 
can and Roman churches difter, how ought 
he to manage ? | 
The pope adviſes him to ſelect, from each 
church, what he thought moſt convenient for 
the church of England. | 
III. Queſt. What puniſhment ſhould be 11 
flicted on him that is guilty of ſacrilege? 
Gregory anſwers, It muſt be conſidered, 
whether the theſt was done out of neceſſity 
or covetouſneſs; and the puniſhment mult be 
proportioned accordingly, with charity and 
moderation. As for reſtitution, God torbid, 
the church ſhould inſiſt on more than ſhe loſt. 
IV. 
marry two filters, that are no way related to 
them? Sar 
The pope anſwers, They may very lawfully. 


V. Queſt. To what degree of conſangui- 


nity are marriages prohibited? 

Gregory replies, To the ſecond degree in- 
cluſively, and no farther. He would not, 
however, have thoſe divorced, who had mar- 
ried within the prohibited degrees, before 
their converſion, CITES they did it 1gno- 
rantly ; but he would have all the new con- 
verts ſtrictly charged not to do ſo, and, on 
their preſuming to do it, to be debarred the 
communion. _ 1 
VI. Queſt. Whether a ſingle biſhop 
ordain another, when the length of the jour- 
ney renders it inconvenient for other biſhops 
to come to his aſſiſtance? | 

The pope anſwers, that as Auſtin was now 
the only biſhop in England, he might, alone, 
conſecrate others; but, to prevent this incon- 


venience hercafter, he adviſed him to place 
biſhops in ſuch a ſituation, that they might 


not be at too great a diſtance from one a- 
nother. : RE t * 
VIL Queſt. How ought I to behave to- 
wards the biſhops of Gaul? 
Gregory replies, that he does not allow 
him any juriſdiction over them, being unwil- 
ling to deprive the archbiſhop of Arles of 


9 a 
III. Queſt. Whether a woman with child 
ought to be baptized ? 
he pope tells him, 

convenient. EN 

IX. Queſt. How long after her lying-in, 
ought a woman to come into the church? 

Anſw. If ſhe does fo, the minute after her 
delivery, ſhe ſins not. : 

X. Queſt. How long after the birth, ſhould 
the baptiſm of an infant be deferred ? 

Anſw. A child may be baptized, as ſoon 
as he 1s born. | | my 

XI. Queſt. How long, aſter a lying-in, mult 
it be, before a man and his wite may come 
together again? 


He thought it very 


Gregory, in his anſwer which is very large, 


blames mothers for not* ſuckling their own 
| children, 


Queſt. - Whether two brothers may 


may 
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children, aſcribing the riſe of this ill cuſtom 
to their incontinency ; and, therefore, he de- 
cides, that the husband ought not to have 
carnal copulation with his wite, till the child 
is weaned *, | | 

XII. Queſt. May a woman, during ſome 


certain times, come intothe church ? 


The pope enlarges on this head, and, at 


length, concludes, that womens infirmities 
ought not to hinder their coming to church. 

XIII. Queſt. May a man, that has lain 
with his wife, come into the church, or re- 
ceive the ſacrament, before he has waſh'd 
himſelt ? 

Gregory having, as uſual, made uſe of a 
great number of diſtinctions, concludes, that 
it is better for ſuch a man to abſtain from 
both, for ſome time. | 
XIV. May a man, after an impure dream, 
receive the communion, or, if a prieſt, admi- 
niſter it? | 

The pope, at laſt, concludes, a man, in the 
caſe mention'd, ought not to communicate ; 
but he allows a prieſt, in the ſame calc, to 
adminiſter the ſacrament, if there is no other 
in the way to officiate for him. 
not convey to us any great idea of his parts 
and abilities; however, Gregory reſolved 
them fully and diſtinctly, as if they had been 
of the laſt importance. So deeply was he 
concerned for the converſion of the Englith, 
that, inſtead of giving Auſtin the leaſt diſcou- 
ragement, he highly extolled him. 

- Auſtin's zeal was not confined to the con- 
verſion of the Saxons; for he undertook alſo 
to'bring the Welch and Britiſh biſhops to 
acknowledge the pope's juriſdiction, which 
was not an eaſy task. The Britons thought 


It their duty to adhere to the rites and cu- 


ſtoms they had practis'd, ever ſince the goſ- 
pel was planted among them ; neither could 
they conceive any reaſons for their conformi- 
ty to the church of Rome, at ſo-great a di- 
ſtance from them; nor could they ſee, that 
their owning the pope's authority would tend 
to their advantage. Auſtin, however, pur- 
ſued his deſign ; for, beſides his attachment 
to the ſee of Rome, he had a claim to the 
primacy of all Britain, by virtue of the pope's 
grant, to excite him to this undertaking. On 
this account, he exerted himſelf to accom- 
pliſh this enterprize, which coſt him more 
labour and trouble, than the converſion, of 
the Saxons, tho' he was, after all, difap- 
Pointed. 

The goſpel, as I above obſerved, was firſt 
preached in Britain, either by the apoltles 
themſelves, or by ſome of their diſciples. From 
that time, the Britons had conſtantly adher- 
ed to the cuſtoms and rules preſcribed to them 
by their firſt inſtructors; but the church of 
Rome had made ſeveral innovations, in the 
celebration of divine ſervice, to which they 
would have obliged all churches ro contorm. 


Theſe difficulties, propos d by Auſtin, do 


Wu, 


be Cnokch of KEN I.. 


Tho' the biſhops of Rome, every where; met 
with oppoſition, they would not quit their 
pretenſions. This difference, indeed, was of 
no great importance; yet, towards the end 
of the ſecond century, it caus'd a moſt ſcan- 
dalous quarrel between pope Victor I. and 
the churches of Aſia; which roſe to ſuch an 
height, that the pope, on that very account, 
excommunicated them all. Tho' this affair 
had never been legally determin'd, the biſhops 
of Rome, inſiſting on their claims, did their 
utmoſt to bring about their deſigns. The 
weſtern churches, being neareſt to Rome, ſoon 
fell in with them, almoſt all, except the 


churches of Gaul and Milan, conforming, at 


length, to the Roman ritual; bur Britain, 
which was, as it were out of the world, ſince 
the ambaſſy of Lucius to pope Eleutherius, 
held very little corteſpondence with the 

The Britons regarded 


Audra of Rome. 
them only, as biſhops of a particular dioceſe, 


or, at moſt, but as patriarchs, on whom their 
churches had not the leaſt dependence; and 
ſo far · were they from acknowledging the 
pope's authority, that they were even ſtran- 
gers to his pretenſions to any over them. Au- 
ſtin, however, undertook to bring them to 
own the pope, as head of the church in ge- 
neral. It is no eaſy matter to know the ex- 


tent of Auſtin's deſigns, ſince it does not ap- 


pear, that he had any inſtructions from Gre 
gory I. who did not aſpire after ſuch an ex- 
orbitant power, as was attributed to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. It muſt, however, be granted, that 
Gregory claimed a ſuperiority over the Bri- 
tiſh churches, ſincò in his letter to Auſtin, 
he put the whole iſland under his juriſdiction 
and, indeed, it is not to be ĩimagined Auſtin 
would have purſued this point ſo far, had he 
not been aſſured of being ſupported in it; but, 
be this as it will, he left no means unattempt- 
ed to accompliſh his deſibn. | 
With this view, he prevailed on the Bri- 
tiſh biſhops to meet him in a {ynbd, to de- 
bate upon his propoſals; but neither promiſes 
nor threatenings could work upon them, to 
admit of the leaſt alteration in their antient 
cuſtoms. Bede affirms, that Auſtin, finding 
his arguments ineffectual, cauſed a blind man 
to be brought into the aſſembly ; and, when 
the Britons had tried, in vain, to cure him, 
he reftored him to his ſight, by his prayers. 
But, whether the miracle might not be called 
in queſtion, becauſe the blind man was a Sax- 
on, or, whether Bede, who lived not till long 
after, might be impos d upon in his informa- 
tion, the Britons were not convinced by 
this evidence. Auſtin could obtain no far- 
ther ſatisfaction from them, but that they 
would meet again, to determine the affair in 
a more numerous ſynod f. Seven Britiſh 
biſhops were preſent at this ſecond council, 


accompanied by Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 


who brought ſeveral of his monks along with 
him. Before they came to the ſynod, they 


"AP He allows thoſe; that do not ſuckle their children, to come together, after the uſual time of purgation, 


+ This ſynod was held at Au 


guſtin's Ac or oak, on the frontiers of the Weſt-Saxons, very probably in Wor- 
ceſterſnire. Bede, 3 2. c. 2. 4 8 8 bg 3 Mes 
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advis'd with a hermit of great repute among 
them, how they ſhould behave on this occa- 
ſion. The good old man told them, he faw 
no reaſon they had to admit of any change 
in their divine ſervice, on the bare requeſt of 
a man that was an entire ſtranger to them; 
bur, as the eſſence of religion conſiſted in u- 
nion and charity, it would not be amiſs to 
comply in ſome meaſure with Auſtin, pro- 
vided he was a holy man, and one ſent from 
God. They farther enquir'd, how they ſhould 
know, whether he was ſuch a perſon or not? 
He anſwered, they might know it by his hu- 
mility, the moſt unerring mark of a true chri- 
ſtian; and they would ſee, whether he was 
adorn'd with this virtue, by his riſing up to 
ſalute them, at their coming into the council- 
room; for, if he faild in that inſtance of re- 
ſpect, it would be an undoubted token of his 
pride. Accordingly, they, on purpoſe, came 
laſt into the place; and, Auſtin not riſing to 
ſalute them, they entertain'd an invincible 
prejudice againſt him. Thus, for a failure in 
good manners, Auſtin's ſcheme, which coſt 
him ſo much pains and trouble, proved 
abortive. _ 

As Auftin, in the ſynod, was very actively 
engaged, in urging the Britons to ſubmit to 
the- pope's authority, Dinoth, abbot of Ban- 
gor, made him the following anſwer : © You 
“ propoſe to us obedience to the church of 
« Rome; are you not ſenſible, that we al- 
ready owe a deference of love and charity 
ce to the church of God, the biſhop of Rome, 
« and to all chriſtians; which obliges us, by 
call poſſible means, to do them all the good 
« we can? Other obedience, than this, to 
« him whom you call pope, we are ignorant 
« of; and this we are always ready to pay. 
But, for a ſuperior, we have no occaſion 
« to go ſo far as Rome, when we are go- 
« yerned, under God, by the biſhop of Caer- 
“ leon, who hath authority to take care of 
our churches and ſpiritual affairs?” It is 
ſaid, that Auſtin, after a long diſpute, de- 
{pairing to convince them, cried out, full of 
indignation, © Since you reje& peace from 
« your brethren, you ſhall have war from 
* your enemies; and, ſeeing you will not aſ- 


cc 


« ſiſt us, in preaching the word of eternal 


« life to your neighbours, you ſhall receive 
“death at their hands“ From this it ap- 
pears, that Auſtin reproached the Britons, 
for their negligence and want of zeal, in not 
promoting the converſion of the Saxons; and, 
perhaps, he deſigned to intimate to them, that 
their not complying with his propoſals was 
the only bar to the converſion of all England. 
However, Auſtin's words were look'd upon, 
e of the dreadful maſſacre of the 
monks of Bangor, mentioned in the hiſtory 
of Northumberland; but I ſubmit it to the 
reader's judgment, whether the abbot of Ban- 
gor's refuſal of Auſtin's propoſals was a crime, 
that deſerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment. 
Auſtin, not meeting with the ſucceſs he 
expected, in this undertaking, confin'd him- 


to remain in their dominions. 


#- 


ſelf within the bounds of his fiſkon, appoint- 604. 


ing Mellitus, one of the miffionaries ſent hinx 


by the pope, to preach the goſpel to the Eaſt- 


Saxons; but I ſhall ſpeak, more particularly, 


concerning him, in my account -of rhe con- 
verſion of that nation. 

Theſe are the tranſactions of Auſtin, com- 
monly ſtiled the apoſtle of the Engliſh, durin 
the eight years he reſided in England. He 
arrived in 597, and died in 605, according 
to the received opinion. Some ſay, he died 
ſooner; and others, tho' without grounds, 
bring his death down to 613. He was buried 
at Canterbury, near the cathedral, which was 
not then finiſhed, with this inſcription on his 
tomb : 

« Here lies Auguſtin, the firſt archbiſhop 
«© of Dorobern, who, being ſent hither 
ce by Gregory, pontiff of Rome, and ſup- 
« ported by the co-operation of God 
cc with miracles, converted king Ethel- 
« bert and his nation to the faith ; and, 


„ having accompliſhed the days of his 


« miniſtry, departed this lite the 9th 
« of the calends of June, in the reign 
« of the ſaid king.“ 

Auſtin had Laurentius for his ſucceſſor, 
who was equally ſollicitous to reduce the Bri- 
tons to the obedience of the pope, and a con- 
formity to the church of Rome, in the cele- 
bration of eaſter. In his letters, he upbraid- 
ed them, for their obſtinacy, ſharply-inveigh- 
ing againſt Dagham, a Scotch biſhop, who, 
paſſing thro* Canterbury, had refuſed to eat 
with him, on account of their difference in 
opinion ; bur his letters were ineffectual. 

Gregory I. did not pretend toa jurĩſdiction 


over the Britiſh churches, as univerſal biſhop ; 
inft, with great 


a title which he declaim'd 
diſlike. However, in all likelt he thought 
he might, as patriarch of the welt, claim the 
homage of the Britiſh, as well as Englith 
biſhops, to his ſpiritual jurisdiction; but Bo- 


niface IV. who was, ſoon after, pope, being 


ſu ed by the emperor Phocas, aflum'd 
he ride of vergl. biſhop. This induced 
the miſſionaries in England to renew their at- 
tempts, to bring the Britons to own his au- 
thority, tho? all to no purpoſe; and, for this 
reaſon, Mellitus was Ent to Rome, to re- 
ceive inſtructions from the pope, about this 
affair. But Ethelbert's death * put a ſtop to 
it, and reduced the chriſtians to a deplora- 
ble condition; for Ebald, his ſon and ſuc- 


ceſſor, revolting to paganiſm, the miſſionaries 


were deprived of the protection they had, hi- 
therto, enjoyed. To compleat their miſery, 
Sabert king of Eſſex, converted by Mellitus, 
dying ſoon after, his three ſons, who jointly 


ſucceeded him, turning idolatccs again, would 


not ſuffer Mellitus, on his return frem Rome, 
| He fled to 
Laurentius, #tchbiſhop of Canterbury, as did 
alſo Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſter, the inhabi- 
tants of that place having, in all probability, 
renounced the faith. "Theſe three prelates 


reſolved to go to France, and abandon the 


, * Thoyras places Ethelbert's death, ſome years ſooner here, than he had done before, in the hiſtory of Kent. | 
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do Saxons; from whence it appears, 


519. 


668. 


* 


ren 
either that the inhabitants of Kent and Eſſex 
became apoſtates from chriſtianity, or that 
there were not ſo many converts, as Gregory 
imagined. Mellitus and Juſtus departed, pur- 
ſuant to their reſolution ; but Laurence conti- 
nued in England, tho' with a deſign of follow- 
ing them in a ſhort time. It is faid, that, 
being ready to depart, as he lay one night in 
his Such, St. Peter appeared to him and ſe- 
verely ſcourged him, for * aban- 
don his miſſion. The day after, ſhewing E- 
bald the marks of the ſcourge, he converted 


him, perſuading him alſo to diſengage from 


his unlawful marriage, being eſpouſed to his 
father's widow. As to Ebald's converſion, it 
is/afſerted by all the hiſtorians ; but I cannot 


— —warrant the truth of St. Peter's apparition. _ 


Ebald, upon this, recalled Juſtus and Melli- 
tus, reſtoring them to their reſpective ſees of 
Rocheſter and London ; but the Eaſt-Saxons, 
at London, rejecting Mellitus, he returned to 
Kent, and, ſoon after, ſucceeded Laurentius, 
in the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. It is 
reported, that, by his 
to a great fire, which, 1n all likelihood, would 
have reduced the city to aſhes, and that he 
wrought ſeveral other miracles. 

Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus biſhop of 
Rocheſter, to whom the pope ſent the pall. 


After him came Honorius, whoſe ſucceſſor was 


Deuſdedit, upon whoſe death, there was a va- 
cancy, for four years. Egbert and Oſwy, 
kings of Kent and Northumberland, having 
held a conference, about the affairs of the 
church, reſolved to ſend Wighard, a Kentiſn 
prieſt, to be conſecrated archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury at Rome. Wighard dying there, 
Vitalian the pope offered it to Adrian and 


Andrew, two monks, who refuſed the arch- 


biſhoprick, thinking it too great a burthen 
for them; but Theodorus a Greek monk, a 
native of Tarſus in Cilicia, being not ſo ſcru- 
pulous, was conſecrated at Rome, and ſet ont 
for England. The pope ordered Adrian to 

o with him, leſt Theodorus, who was a 

reck, ſhould introduce cuſtoms in Britain 
contrary to thoſe of the church of Rome. As 
Theodorus was the moſt famous prelate, that, 
in thoſe times, poſſeſſed the fee of Canter- 
bury, I ſhall be more particular, in my ac- 
count concerning him. 

Theodorus was diſtinguiſhed, not only for 
his learning, but for the greatneſs of his mind 
and the ſolidity of his judgment ; tho” he was 
of a warm and imperious temper, fond of 
power, and could not bear any oppoſition to 

is will. Whilſt he was archbiſhop of Can- 
aro? £ he laid hold on every opportunity of 
extending his juriſdiction over all England, as 
we ſhall fee hereafter. 1 ſhall only obſerve in 
this place, that, during his life, he alone exer- 
ciſed rhe archiepiſcopal functions, making in- 
croachments on the rights of the ſee of York ; 


tho Gregory I. had ordered, that, after Au- 


ſin's death, the two archbiſhopricks ſhould 


prayers, he put a ſtop 
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be independent of each other. As ſoon as he 
came into England, he made a viſitation of 
all the churches in his juriſdiction, and brough 
them to an entire conformity to the uſages o 
the church of Rome. 
The Engliſh being ſtill very ignorant, The- 
odorus erected a ſchool or ſeminary at Creck- 
lade , where he and Adrian, beſides divi- 
nity, taught arithmetick, mnſick, aſtronomy, 
Greek and Latin. Bede affirms, that he 
knew ſeveral of their ſcholars, that could ex- 
preſs themſelves as readily in Greek and La- 
tin, as in their own language. Theodorus 
did not only excite in the Engliſh a love of 
learning, by exhortations and inſtructions, 
but alſo by the books he put into their hands; 
ſome of theſe are ſtill extant in manuſcript, 
s David's pſalms, St. Chryſoſtom's homilies, 
and Homer, all beautifully written. He com- 
poſed a large work himſelf, entitled pœniten- 
tiale, which, not long ſince, remained entire 
at Cambridge *, but is not to be found there 


6694 


now. In 1677, extracts of it, with ſome other Journ. des 


of his treatiſes, were publithed at Paris, with 
notes by Jacobus Petitus. 
Theodorus died in 690; but the vacancy 
was not filled, till two years after, by Berth- 
wald abbot of Reculver, who, having been 
archbi 38 years, was, upon his death, 
ſucceeded by Tatwine, a perſon eminent for 
learning and probity. He performed the 
archiepiſcopal functions, near two years, be- 
fore he received the pall; which evidently 
ſhews, he did not believe it to be abſolutely 
neceſſary to qualify him to act, as an arch- 
biſhop. Tatwine, dying in 735, had No- 
thelm, a prieſt of the dioceſe of London, for 
his ſucceſſor, who went to receive the pall at 
Rome, where he was conſecrated by Gre- 
ory III. He died in 741, and, the year en- 
— Cuthbert, biſhop of Hereford, was e- 
lected in his room. Jo him ſucceeded Breg- 
win, of a noble family in Germany. "This 
prelate was remarkable, for a religious and 
exemplary life, during the two years he held 
the ſee. Jambert or Lambert, abbot of 
St. Auſtin's, was his ſucceſſor. In his time, 
the churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were 
wreſted from his juriſdiction, Litchfield bei 
erected into an archbiſhoprick, in the rei 


of Offa; and, tho' he made uſe of his utmoſt 


endeavours, he eould neither prevent it, nor re- 
cover his rights. Athelard, who ſucceeded 
him, was more fortunate ; for he obtained, 
that the churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia 
ſhould be, as formerly, ſubje& to the ſee of 
Canterbury. Wultrid, his ſucceſſor in $04, 
was alive, when the heptarchy was reduced 
to a monarchy. | 

Betore I proceed to the church of Northum- 
berland, I ſhall enquire into the reaſons, why 
Gregory's order chat the archbiſhopricks of 
Canterbury agd York ſhould be independent 
of each other, Was not put in execution. 
Firſt, the Northumbrians were not converted 
ſo ſoon as that pope expected; ſecondly, they 


In Wiltſhire, about 20 miles from Oxford; from whence that univerſity might afterwards be ſupplied. 
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all advſtarized from the faith, upon the re- 
treat of Paulinus, who received the pall; and, 
laſtly; the continual troubles in Northumber- 
land hinder'd the firſt biſhops of York, from 
taking the advantage of Gregory's regulation, 
which was not much regarded. This gave 


occaſion to Theodorus, to ſeize on all the ju- 
riſdiction, as well over the northern as ſou- 
thern churches; and his ſucceſſors, treading 
in his ſteps, claimed the primacy of all Eng- 
land, excluſive of the archbiſhops of York ; 
which afterwards cauſed great diſputes. 


The Cnuxch of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Aving already related Edwin's marriage 

with Ethelburga of Kent, I ſhall only 
add, that Paulinus, who came with her into 
Northumberland, in the quality of biſhop of 
the Northumbrians, ſpent a whole year at 
Edwin's court, to very little purpoſe; but, at 
length, ſeveral circumſtances concurred to fa- 
vour his deſign, of which I ſhall give a parti- 
cular account. 

Quicelm, king of Weſſex, being vaſtly im- 
patient under Edwin's yoke, reſolved to ſhake 
it off, by the means of an aſſaſin, whom he 
ſent to him, on ſome pretence, privately arm- 
ed with a dagger. The ruffian, being intro- 
duced into the king's preſence, made ſuch a 
furious paſs at him, that he was wounded 
thro' the body of Lilla, his favourite, who had 
interpoſed and received the. blow. Paulinus, 
hearing of this accident, haſtily ran into the 
room, and obſerving the king to be highly 
enraged againſt the king of Weſſex, told him, 
God, who deteſted ſuch wretches, would cer- 
tainly puniſh ſo horrid a villany, It is re- 


— ported, that Edwin promiſed, at the ſame 


time, to renounce paganiſm, if the God of 
the chriſtians would revenge him on his ene- 
my. At this very inſtant, he received the 
news, that the queen, after a hard labour, 
was delivered of a princeſs, for which he re- 
turned thanks to his gods. Paulinus, for his 
part, having been in great perplexity about 
the queen, on his knees, thanked God for her 
deliverance. The biſhop's zeal immediately 
begat in the king ſo favourable an opinion of 
the chriſtian religion, that he gave his con- 
ſent, that Paulinus ſhould baptize the new- 
born infant, being the firſt that was baptized 
in Northumberland. Edwin, in the interim, 
marched with an army into the dominions of 
the king of Weſſex; and, aſter ſeveral de- 
feats, obliged him to ſue for peace, and give 
him ample ſatisfaction for his late perfidiouſ- 
neſs; but, tho he returned home victorious, 
he did not embrace chriſtianity, according to 
his promiſe. When the queen and Paulinus 
preſs'd him concerning it, he told them, that 
the quitting his religion appeared to him to 
be a thing of ſuch conſequence, that he could 
not reſolve upon it, without a thorough exa- 
mination of matters; and, indeed, he ſet a- 
bout it, in good carneſt, frequently confer- 
ring with Coih the pagan high- prieſt, on Pau- 
linus's arguments for chriſtiagity. Coifi, find- 
ing that the king was alitfoſf chriſtian, de- 
termined to make his cf him betimes, 
by conforming to his will. M uld not, per- 
haps, be impoſſible, in the 
cover ſome of this ſtamp among the chriſtian 


» 


— 


like caſe, to di- 


In the mean time, the queen and Paulinus 
continued their ſollicitations, and, to enforce 
them, prevailed on the pope to write a letter 
to Edwin; but he {till demurred. Ar laſt, 
the circumſtances of the viſion, he had formerly 
ſcen in Redowald's garden, being, as is ſaid, 
revealed to Paulinus, his converſion was ac- 
compliſhed in an extraordinary way. Bede 
tells us, that, the king being one day, wat 
rounded with a crowd of courticrs, Pauli 
came in abruptly ; and, laying his hand on his 
head, asked him, whether he apprehended 
the meaning of that token? Edwin, at theſe 
words, recellecting what had paſſed between 
him and the ſtranger in Redowala's garden, 
threw himſelf at Paulinuꝰs feet, who, withan 
air of authority, ſpoke to him as follows: 
« My lord, you have been delivered from 
« your enemies, and are become a great king. 
“ Every thing, that was predicted concern- 
« ing you, is complcated ; and, therefore, you 
c ſhould perform your promiſe.” Upon tais, 
we are told, that Edwin, being _ ſa- 
tished, embraced the chriſtian faith. From 
this time, he not only endeavoured after a 
more perfe& knowiedge of the goſpel himſelf, 
but was active in bringing over his ſubjects 
to the profeſſion of it ; but, before he declared 
himſelf, he prevailed on ſome of his chief 
courtiers, whoſe examples, he did not queſtion, 
would have a mighty influence on the . 

He expected the greateſt oppoſition from 
Coifi, whoſe intereſt it was that the people 
ſhould continue idolaters; but he was agree- 
ably ſurprized to find, that. he was diſpos d 
to comply with his deſire. As he was diſ- 
courſing with him, one day, on this ſubject, 
the high-prieſt, like a true courtier, told him: 
LI have, for a long time, ſeriouſſy employ'd 
« my thoughts on our religion, and on the 
« nature of our gods; and Imuſt own, I can- 
© not forbear calling in queſtion their good- 
« neſs, juſtice, and power. Never, perhaps, 
« did any perſon ſerve them with greater 


« zeal, devotion, and aſſiduity than myſelf. 


« You, fir, have been a witneſs, how punctual 
« I have been in the diſcharge of my office; 
« and yet I never reaped any advantage by 
« jt, nor is there a man in your court, that 
« has not been better rewarded than I. Now, 
« is it not a plain caſc, that, ſince our gods 
ce take fo little notice of their moſt ſincere 
« and devout ſervants, they mult be either 
« unjuſt, or weak, or rather no gods at all.” 
Edwin, pleas'd with this anfwcr, had 
the curioſity to ſound the ſentiments of ano- 
ther prieſt, next in dignity to Coth ; who, en- 


couraged by the high-pricſt's example, told 


the king: © Sir, the more we enquire into 
/ «c the 
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te the nature of the ſoul, the more we are in 
« the dark about it. Ir is with our ſoul, as 
ct with the little bird that came in, the other 
day, at one of the windows of the room, 
where you fat at dinner, and flew out im- 
« 'mediately at the other; whilſt it was in the 
room, we knew ſomething of it ; but, as 
ſoon as it was gone, we could not tell, 
whence it came, or whither it was flown. 
Thus, whilſt the ſoul animates the body, 
« we may come to the knowledge of ſome of 
its properties; but, in a ſeparate ſtate, we 
are ignorant, whither it goes, or whence 
« jt came. Since, then, Paulinus propoſes to 

give us clearer notions in theſe points, ir is 
my opinion, that we ſhould hearken to his 
propoſals; and, laying aſide all paſſion and 
prejudice, we ſhould embrace that which is 
moſt agreeable to the dictates of right 
ce reaſon.” | | 8 
Upon this, the king reſolved, that Paulinus 
ſhould explain himſelt on the ſubject of reli- 
gion, in the preſence of the pontiff and other 
prieſts. Paulinus had no ſooner ended his 
diſcourſe, than Coifi loudly declared, that he 
could fee no reaſon to doubt of the truth of 
the chriſtian religion. Edwin, having thus 
brought over the high-prieſt and ſome of his 
principal courtiers, he called a Wittenagemot 
or parliament, to debate, whether chriſtianity 
ſhould be received or not; but it paſsd in the 
affirmative, without any oppoſition. Coiti 
was the moſt forward of any to attack the 
idol-worſhip ; and, to demonſtrate the ſince- 
rity of his converſion, marching, at the head 
of the other prieſts, towards the pagan temple, 
he darted his javelin againſt the idol; which 
was broken in pieces, by the king's order, 
and the temple conſumed to aſhes *®. The 
ſame day, Edwin was baptized, with his 
niece Hilda , afterwards abbeſs of Whitby. 

The Northumbrians copying after the ex- 
ample of their king, Paulinus, on a ſudden, 
was fully employed, by the vaſt crouds of 
people, that daily came to be taught and bap- 
tized ; but if, as ſome affirm, he baptized in 
one day 10,000, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he could be very particular in his inſtructions +. 
A church of wood was run up in all hate, 
for the new converts; and, ſoon after, Edwin 
laid the foundation of another of free-ſtone 
round the former, which ſtood, till the latter 
was built. He did not live to finiſh this 
church, which was effected by Oſwald his ſuc- 
ceſſor. It is faid, that Paulinus preached al- 
ſo at Lincoln, and converted there Blecca the 
Saxon governor. | 

In proceſs of time, Edwin being lain in 
battle, ſuch a deſolation followed, that Pau- 
linus was forced to leave the kingdom, and 
the Northumbrians relapſed to idol An- 
fred and Ofrick, kings of Deir Bernicia, 
became apoſtates from chriſtlanity, as well as 
their ſubjects, tho ere both converted 


Nh This temple, which was ver 
Wighton, i. e. a place for idols. 


+ She was daughter to Hereric, Edwin's nephew. 
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in Scotland, where they had lived in exile. 
The revolt of theſe princes and Cadwallo's 
barbarity, after their death, almoſt quite ex- 
tirpated chriſtianity in Northumberland. In 
theſe calamitous times, neither prieſt nor 
monk had the courage to attempt the reco- 
very of the Northumbrians to the chriſtian 
faith; and James the deacon, whom Paulinus 
left at York, was unable, without aſſiſtance, 


to put a ſtop to this general apoſtacy. Things 


continued in this condition, till Oſwald aſcend- 
ed the throne, who no ſooner had reſtored 
peace and tranquillity, than he exerted all his 
power to revive religion. With this view, he 
deſired the king of Scotland to ſend him ſome 
perſons of learning to inſtru& his ſubjects. 
Accordingly, Corman, a monk of Jona, was 
diſpatched into England; but, being dilliked 
by the Engliſh, on account of his imperious 
remper, he returned to his monaſtery. Cor- 


man making a report of his miſſion in a full 


chapter, Aidan, one of the brotherhood, found, 
from his own words, that he had not treated 
the Engliſh with that condeſcenſion their cir- 
cumſtances required, and, therefore, told him: 
« In my opinion, brother, you have been 
« ſomewhat too rough and ſevere in your car- 
<« riage to thoſe, whom you deſigned to con- 
vert; not conſidering, that the chriſtian re- 
« ligion is to be propagated by mild and 
gentle, not by compulſive methods.” Up- 
on this, the monks unanimouſly declared, that 
Aidan was the fitteſt perſon to undertake the 
converſion of the Northumbrians ; and, being, 
firſt, conſecrated a bithop, he began his jour- 
ney. Bede tells us, that he was a pious and 
religious man ; but that his zeal was without 
knowledge, becauſe he did not obſerve the 
cuſtom of the church of Rome, in the cele- 
bration of eaſter, keeping it after the man- 
ner of the eaſtern chriſtians. However, as 
much a ſchiſmatick as he was, nothing can be 
added to the character given him by. Bede. 
He ſays, that Aidan not only inſtructed chri- 
ſtians in their duty, but alſo, by his piety and 
tervent charity, charmed the very pagans, con- 
verting them to the chriſtian faith. Such was 
his ſucceſs among the Northumbrians, that 
they returned, in ſwarms, to the profeſſion of 
chriſtianity. Oſwald was ſo zealous in this 
work, that he vouchſafed to be Aidan's in- 
terpreter, to explain his diſcourſe to the people. 
It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange, that Oſwald 
did not recall Paulinus, who was then biſhop 
of Rocheſter, or employ James, who was ſtill 
in Northumberland. But Oſwald, being in- 
ſtructed in the chriſtian religion in Scotland, 
had an averſion to the Roman miſſionaries, 
by reaſon of the difference between the Ro- 
maniſts and Scots, about eaſter and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical tonſure. Aidan dying, after he had 
governed the church of Northumberland 17 
years, Finan, another monk of Jona, was ſent 
to ſucceed him. He fixed the epiſcopal ſee, 


y famous, ſtood at Codmanham, i. e. a receptacle for gods, in Yorkſhire, near 


Ecde. 
+ The lame was ſaid of Auſtin; and both the rivers are called Syale, 
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Iſtand, on gory had order'd, that York ſhould be the 
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principal ſee, for the northern parts. 
PFinan and the Scotch eccleſiaſticks, in o- 
ther inſtances, declared their independence 
on the church of Rome. Their obſtinate re- 
fuſal, to comply with the Roman cuſtom of 
keeping eaſter, was an article of much great- 
er importance; at leaſt, it appear'd to be ſo 
to the Italian prieſts. England was, at this 
time, divided into two ſects or parties, who 
tenaciouſſy adhered to their reſpective opi- 
nions. The Scotch prieſts and monks fol- 
lowed the eaſtern churches ; but the French 
and Italian eccleſiaſticks, in this and all other 
points, conformed to the church of Rome, 
treating as ſchiſmaticks thoſe who were of 
different ſentiments. They, accordingly, ex- 
erted themſelves to bring the Engliſh churches 
to a conformity with them; and they ima- 
gin d, it might eaſily be accompliſh'd, if they 
could once gain Finan over to their party. 
With this view, they ſent a Scotch prieſt to 
him, who had his education in France, to 
repreſent to him the reaſons alledged by the 
church of Rome, on this article ; but he was 
ſo far from being able to convince him, that 
Finan became a more open and avowed op- 
poſer of the Roman cuſtoms. © 
This diſpute was carried on with great 
mth, not only among the clergy, but the 
ignorant of the laity too, as it common- 
ly happens in religious differences. Whilſt 
Aidan and Finan lived, the Romaniſts, who 
had a veneration for theſe holy biſhops, bore, 
vith ſome patience, this diverſity of opi- 
nions; but when Colman, another Scotch 
monk, {ſucceeded Finan, in the reign of Oſwy, 
the aiſpute was renew'd with greater vehc- 
mence than ever. The Romanitts, at length, 
prevailed on Oſwy to call a ſynod, in the 
nunnery of Hilda, at Streanes-halh or Whit- 
by, to decide this affair. In this ſynod, each 
party procured as many voices as they could; 
but, hittorians tell us, the Romaniſts exceed- 


W: 


ed the others in zeal and activity. At the. 


head of the Scotch party, were king Oſwy, 
Colman biſhop of the Northumbrians, and 
the other Scotch prieſts and monks, with all 
that had received their ordination from them. 


On the contrary ſide, appeared Anfleda Oſ- 


wy's queen, Alfred king of Deira, Oſwy's 
natural ſon, Wilfrid a prieſt, his preceptor, 
who had ſtudied at Rome, Agilbert biſhop of 


Paris, who had been biſhop of the Weſt- 


Saxons, Agathon a prieſt of the ſame church, 
Ronan a Scotch prieſt, James the deacon, 
and all who had been diſciples of the Italian 
prieſts and monks. 

The zcal and warmth, with which this di{- 
pute was managed, would lead one to think, 
that the very eſſence of religion was concern'd 
in it; and, indeed, that the Romaniſts were 
ot this opinion, appears from what Bede ſays, 
on this occaſion : © It was not without rea- 
* ſon, that this queſtion diſturbed the minds 
* of many chriſtians, who were apprchenlive, 
* leſt, after they had begun the race of ſal- 


« yation, they ſhould be found to have run 
« jn vain.” Hs ver, tho' Bede was of o- 
pinion, that all they, who did not conform 
to the church of Rome, run in vain; yet he 
gives Aidan and Finan the higheſt enco- 
miums, for the ſanctity of their lives. He 
tells us, they had the gift of miracles, which 
evidently proves, that he regarded them as 
ſaints, tho they were, according to his no- 
tion, actually {chiſmaticks. Baronius alſo, 
when he ſpeaks of the Scots and Britons of 


thoſe times, repreſents them as guilty of 


{chiſm, for refuſing obedience to the pope ; 
but yet he makes no ſcruple of fainting Aidan 
and Finan, who ſtrongly aſſerted the inde- 
pendency of their churches. Hence it fol- 
lows, that either theſe biſhops were not, in 
reality, ſchiſmaticks, or that their ſchiſm did 
not prevent their being eminent ſaints, their 
having the aſſiſtance of God in working mi- 
racles and converting nations. But to return 
the ſynod of Whitby ; and, as the diſpute a- 
bout eaſter was the occaſion of it, and the 
cauſe of great commotions in England, I ſhall 
give a brief account of its firſt riſe and ori- 
ginal. 

Towards the end of the ſecond century, a 
controverſy aroſe in the church, about the 
day on which the feſtival of caſter ſhould be 
obſerved. The churches of Aſia kept it on 
the 14th day of the moon, on whatſoever day 
of the week it happened, according to the 
cuſtom of the Jews; but the weſtern churches 
put it off, till the Sunday after the 14th day, 
becauſe that was the day of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection. 
the eaſt as well as weſt, to determine this 


affair; but both parties ſtifly adhered to their 


opinions, each of them T to apoſtoli- 
cal tradition, the caſtern biſhops from St. John, 
and the weſtern from St. Peter and St. Paul. 
If we admit both theſe traditions to be true, 
it evidently follows, that it is not very mate- 
rial, which of them be obſerved, ſince the 
apoſtles had not ſettled this point among 
themſelves ; and, indeed, notwithſtanding this 
diverſity of cuſtom, both parties held com- 
munion with one another, till the time of 
pope Victor I. who excommunicated the 
quartodecimans, or thoſe that kept eaſter on 
the 14th day of the moon. Irenzus, biſho 
of Lyons, tho' of the ſame opinion wit 
Victor, ſeverely reprimanded him, for un- 
charitably making a rupture, on the account 
of a thing ſo trivial. He reminds him of 
Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Teleſphorus, and 
Xittus, his predeceſſors, who held commu- 
nion with the churches of Afia ; and he far- 
ther tells him, that it would have been more 
to his credit, if he had copied after the ex- 
ample of Anicetus, who gave the euchariſt 
with his own hand to' Polycarp biſhop of 
Smyrna, tho' of different ſentiments from him, 
in this very matter. 

Victor's imperious treatment of the chur- 
chcs of Aſia only made them more tenaciouſly 
adhere to their opinion; and rhey believed 
they were the leſs obliged to conform to the 

practice 


* 1 


Several councils were called, in 


ractice of the church of Rome, as the pope, 
in the main, could not produce any authen- 
tick proofs of their tradition from St. Peter 
and St. Paul, tho' the Aſiaticks would have 
been equally perplex'd to make out theirs 
from St. John. Socrates the hiſtorian has a 
remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe : © Nei- 
cc ther Chriſt nor his apoſtles, ſays he, have 
« given any orders concerning the paſchal 
* Faſt as Moſes did to the Jews, it not be- 
« ing their deſign to determine circumſtances 
© about holy-days, but to inſtruct chriſtians 
cc in the precepts of piety and a holy lite. It 
« is my opinion, therefore, that, as certain 
© cuſtoms have been introduced in each coun- 
ce try, this of the paſchal ſolemnity was one a- 


« mong the reſt, and not built upon the au- 
c thority of the apoſtles. The quartodeci- 


*« mans affirm, that the 14th day was inſti- 
« tuted by St. John. The Romanitts tell us, 
© they had their practice from St. Peter and 
« St, Paul. But, as neither of them have 
« proved their aſſertion, by any authentick 
« record, it is evident, the feſtival of eaſter 
« may be kept in every place, according to 
ce the cuttom firſt introduced there.” 

Hence it appears, that they, who were not 
fond of wrangling, did not apprehend this 
controverſy to be of any importance to reli- 
gion. However, for the ſake of uniformity, 
even in the ſmalleſt matters, the council of 
Arles, in 3 14, determin'd, that caſter thould, 
in all places, be celebrated on the Sunday 
after the 14th day of the moon, which hap- 
pen'd next after the vernal equinox or 211t 
of March. This canon was ratify'd by the 
council of Nice, in 325; and the emperor 
iſſued orders throughout the whole Roman 
empire, to have it put in execution. His 
letter to the governors and other magiſtrates 
declared, that the council came to this reſo- 
lution, becauſe the quartodecimans were tew- 
eſt in number, and too nearly followed the 
cuſtom of the Jews. For theſe reaſons it was, 
that the council order'd, that caſter ſhould be 
kept on the Sunday after the full moon in 
March; but ir is uncertain, whether it was 
meant, that the people ſhould reckon from 
the beginning of the 14th of the moon, or 
from the evening and beginning of the 15th“. 
Purſuant to this decree, all the churches ob- 
ſerved eaſter- day on a Sunday. One circum- 
ſtance, however, viz. what was to be done, 
when the full moon fell out on a Sunday, not 
being thoroughly ſettled, was the occaſion of 
a diverſity; for ſome churches, the Scotch in 
particular, began their eaſter on that very 
day, and, conſequently, at the ſame time 
with the Jews, tho' the church of Rome put 
it off to the Sunday following. Since that 
time, ſome alterations have been made, which 
introduced different cuſtoms. Whereas, for 
a long time; a _ of 84 years was 2 
where made uſe of, to diſcover the preciſe 
time of eaſter, the church of Rome invented, 
for that purpoſe, a vaſtly more convenient 
cycle of 19 years, obliging all the churches, 
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under her juriſdiction, to a conformity to it. 
Tho, doubtleſs, this cycle was calculated near- 
eſt the truth; yet as it was unknown to the 
Britons and Scots, who had held bur little 
correſpondence with Rome, they adhered to 
their old method. 


Eaſter being, thus, celebrated at different - 


times, it ſometimes happen'd in Olwy's court, 
that, whilſt the king kept the paſchal-ſeaſt, 
the queen, who obſerved the cuſtom of the 
Romaniſts, was advanced no farther in lent 
than Palm-Sunday. Oſwy was, therefore, 
deſirous of fixing eaſter- day, that all might 
keep it, at the ſame time. Having made a 
ſhort ſpeech, to open the council, he ordered 
Colman to produce his arguments, in vindi- 


cation of the cuſtom of the church of Scotland. 


Colman alledged, that it had been the con- 
ſtant practice of his predeceſſors, and of thoſe 


from whom he received his conſecration ; that 


Columba, Aidan, and Finan had always ob- 
ſerved it ; and that, farther to confirm this 
point, he could advance the authority of 
St. John the beloved apoſtle. Having, at large, 
inſuted on this argument, Agilbert, biſhop of 
Paris, was deſired to make a reply to what 
Colman had aſſerted; but he, having excuſed 


himſelf, becauſe of his want of skill in the 


Engliſh language, requeſted, that Wilfrid 
might have leave to ſpeak the ſenſe of the Ro- 


maniſts. Wilfrid, obtaining the king's per- 


miſſion, anſwered Colman very warmly. He 
explained the method of fixing Eaſter made 
uſe of by the church of Rome, and aſſerted, 
that all the churches in the world conformed 
to It, except the Scots, Picts, and Britons, 


 whoperſiſted in their fooliſh obſtinacy. Col- 


man replied, that Wilfrid's manner of ſpeak- 
ing highly reflected on St. John's memory, who 
never would have eſtabliſhed a fooliſh cuſtom. 
Wiltrid, conſcious that he had expreſſed him- 
ſelf ſomewhat too freely, to juſtify St. John, 
ſaid, that he could not, at once, throw off all 
the Jewiſh ceremonies, left he ſhould offend 
the Aſiatick Jews, as St. Paul, for the ſame 
reaſon, had circumciſed Timothy; and, in 


the lait place, he alledged, that the Roma- 
niſts exactly followed, in this particular, what 


was preſcribed by St. Peter and St. Paul. 


The paſſage I cited from Socrates ſhews, 


that it was as difficult to prove, that the cu- 
ſtom of the Romiſh church had its riſe from 
St. Peter, as that the practice of the Scotch 
church was derived from St. John. Beſides, 
the cycle of 19 years, then, uſed by the Ro- 
manitts, was, doubtleſs, invented, after the 
time of St. Peter; but, as Colman and his 
party were bur little acquainted with what 


was tranſacted abroad, and did not ſo much 


propoſe to prevail on the Romans to obſerve 
their cuſtoms, as to perſuade them to let 
them continue their own ancient practice, 
without interruption, they till appealed to 
the authority of St. John and Columba. Wil- 
irid, however, demanded of Colman, with 
an air of triumph, whether he pretended to 


put Columba in the balance againſt St. Peter 
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the prince of the apoſtles, to whom our Sa- 
viour ſaid, "Thou art Peter, and upon this 
* rock will I build my church.” We are not 
told, what anſwer Colman returned ; for it 
muſt be remarked, that all the account, we 
have of this council, is given us by the parti- 
ſans of Rome. However, it appears, Oſwy 
was convinced, that St. Peter had a preroga- 


.tive above the other apoſtles, ſince he decla- 


red, at laſt, for the cuſtom he had eftabliſh'd 
at Rome, in preference to that of St. John. 
Bede tells us, the king was brought to this 
conviction, by being told, that, as St. Peter 
had the keys of heaven, he would deny him 
entrance, if he obſtinately oppoſed his own 
inſtitution ; and Oſwy's declaration, inſtant- 
Ys drew over a majority of votes for the 
omaniſts. 

In this ſynod, the controverſy, about the 
eccleſiaſtical tonſure, was alſo debated. The 
Romaniſts aſſerted, that the head ought to 
be ſhaved round, exactly in the place where 
our Saviour wore the crown of thorns, of which 
it was an emblem ; but the Scotch prieſts ſha- 
ved the fore- part of the head, from ear to ear. 
Bede does not relate the iſſue of this debate; 
but, in all likelihood, it was determined, in 
favour of the Romaniſts. 

The affair of eaſter being decided againſt 
the Scots, Colman and his party retired into 
Scotland, as they could not think of ſubmit- 
ting to a deciſion, that ſeemed to them ſo un- 
reaſonable. Thus, it is in matters of religion, 
things, at firſt, altogether indifferent become, 
at laſt, of the greateſt importance, by the 
pride and uncharitableneſs of the clergy. Cedd 
bitkop of the Eaſt-Angles, who had been 
interpreter to both partics in the ſynod, was 
the only one of Colman's adherents, that 
thought it his duty not to forſake his flock, for 
a. thing ſo trifling, tho he was of a different 
opinion from the Romaniſts. Tuda was Col- 
man's ſucceſſor; and Eatta was made abbot 
of Lindisfarn, in the room of him that went 
off with Colman. | 

Thus, the ſtorm, this diſpute had raiſed, 
was allayed, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Romaniſts, who foreſaw, that their ſucceſs, in 
this aftair, would very much contribute to the 
eſtabliſhment of the pope's authority over the 
northern churches, as, in fact, it did. The 
church of Northumberland had been govern- 
cd, for 30 years, by Aidan, Finan, and Col- 
mah, whom their adverſarics could charge 
with nothing, but their tteddy adherence to 
the cuitoms of their anceſtors, in the affair of 
caſter. Upon Colman's retiring into Scot- 
land, the government of the church of Nor- 
thumberland was always committed either to 
Saxons, or foreigners trained up in the prin- 
ciplcs of the church of Rome, the Scotch be- 
ing entire'y excluded. 

Tuda dying ſoon after, Alfred king of Dei- 
ra, deſirous that Wiltrid, his preceptor, ſhould 


be made biſhop of York, the ſee whereof was 


then at Lindisfarn, ſent him into France, to 
be conſecrated by Agilbert biſhop of Paris; 
but, Willrid continuing a long time in France, 


Chad, then abbot of Leſtingham, was made 
biſhop of the Northumbrians. Chad went to 
Kent, to be conſecrated by Deuſdedit arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; but, finding he was 
_— deceaſed, he applied for conſecration. 
to Wine biſhop of Wincheſter, and then re- 
turned into Northumberland. Bede ſays, he 
was a very holy man, free from pride or am- 
bition, and that he accepted of his epiſcopal 
dignity, merely in obedience to the king's 
authority. 

In the mean time, Wilfrid, returning into 
England, reſided a few months at — 
to take care of that dioceſe, till Theodorus's 
arrival, and then proceeded to Northumber- 
land. Finding that Chad was biſhop of Lin- 
disfarn, and not daring to complain of Al- 
fred's inconſtancy, he retired to his monaſtery 
at Rippon. In proceſs of time, Theodorus, 
in his viſitation of all the churches in England, 
coming to York, ſharply rebuked Chad, for 


his receiving conſecration from the _ of 


Wincheſter. Chad ſubmitted to his cenſure ; 
and, without offering any thing in his own 
vindication, humbly complied with all his 
demands. The archbiſhop, charmed with his 
modeſt carriage, conſecrated him a-new ; but 
he commanded him to return to his monaſtery, 
to make way for Wilfrid, whom the two kings 
of Northumberland had deſigned for the 
biſhoprick of York or Lindisfarn. Tho' Bede 
does not tell us, why Chad was ſent back to 
his monaſtery, after his ſecond conſecration ; 
it is evident, Theodorus was gained over by 
the two kings, who were in Wilfrid's intereſt ; 
and indeed, there does not appear to be any 
reaſon for depoſing Chad, ſince all defects, if 
there had been any, were taken off, by his 
conſecrating him again. 

Wilfrid was very proud and imperious, one 
of theſe that arc for lording it, wherever they 
come, tho' they expect condeſcenſion from all 
the world. His pride was, for ſome time, 
ſupported by the two kings of Northumber- 
land; but, at length, Oſwy being dead, Al- 
fred depoſed, and Egtrid on the throne, who 
had no regard for this prelate, Wilfrid did 
not meet with the reſpect, that was ſhewn 
him, in the reign of Oſwy. He was ſo mor- 
tified, on this account, that he could not ſmo- 
ther his uneaſineſs; and, perhaps, he ex- 
preſſed it in ſuch an inſolent manner, that he 
incurred the king's diſpleaſure. Some time 
after, 'Theodorus coming again into Northum- 
berland, Egfrid gave him to underſtand, that 
Wilfrid neglecting the duties of his function, 
by his 8 brought a great ſcandal on 
religion. he king's complaint was not 
groundleſs; for all hiftorians are agreed, that 
he was extremely proud; that he affected to 
live in a royal manner; that he never appear- 
ed abroad without a pompous retinue; and 
that he was ſerved in gold. Theodorus, 
finding this a fair opportunity for cnlarging 
the rights of his ſee, and leſſening thoſe of 
York, which had been an archbiſhoprick, in 
the time of Paulinus, was reſolved to embrace 
it; and, therefore, without hcaring what 
Wilkrid 
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Wilfrid had to ſay, in his own defence, de- 
pos d him, obtaining the king's leave to di- 
vide Northumberland into two dioceſes. 
Boſa, who lived at York, was biſhop of the 
firſt, which contained the churches 'of Deira. 
Eatta was placed over the other ſee, which 
was ſtill fixed at Lindisfarn, conſiſting of the 
churches of Bernicia. Egfrid alſo made Lin- 
colnſhire, which he had taken from the king 
of Mercia, a third biſhoprick, of which Ethe- 
dus was the firſt biſhop. 

Wilfrid, incenſed at this diſgrace, direct- 
ly ſet out for Rome, to lay his caſe before 
the pope; but Theodorus diſpatched a monk 
to inform the pope of the reaſons, why he 
degraded him. However, fearing Wilfrid 
might bring the pope over to his intereſt, be- 
cauſe of the ſervice he did the church of 
Rome, at the council of Whitby, he wrote 
to Ebroine, mayor of the palace to the king 
of France, to flop him on his journey. Wil- 
frid, being inform'd of this, determin'd to go, 
by the way of Frieſſand“, where Adalgiſus 
the king hoſpitably received him, acquaint- 
ing him, how Ebroine had requeſted him to 
detain or murder him. During his ſtay in 


Frieſland, we are told, he converted a great 


number to chriſtianity; and, at length, he 
departed to Strasbourg, from whence he was 


conducted in ſafety to Rome by the king of 


Auſtraſia. 


Agatho, who was then pope, having heard 
Wiltrid's complaints, held a ſynod about 
them, who unanimouſly declared, that Wil- 
frid ſhould be reſtored to his biſhoprick. Wil- 
frid, upon this, returned home, and preſent- 
ed to the king the ſentence of the ſynod at 
Rome, with a letter from the pope; but Eg- 
frid had ſo little reſpe& for either of them, 
that, after he had upbraided the biſhop, for 
obtaining them by bribery, he put him in 
priſon, where he kept him a whole year, and 
would not, then, have enlarged him, were it 
not for the importunate interceſſion of his 
aunt /Ebba, and on condition that he would 
never, for the future, come into Northum- 
berland. | 

Wilfrid, under all theſe diſcouragements, 
retir d tothe monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, where 
Bertwald, the abbot, allowed him a ſaſe re- 
treat; but Ethelred, king of Mercia and un- 
cle to Bertwald, ſoon deſir'd him to diſmils 
him, on the account of Egtrid. In this ex- 
tremity, Wilfrid fled for ſanctuary to Adel- 
walch king of Suſſex, who was converted, du- 
ring his impriſonment in Mercia, tho his ſub- 
jects were ſtill idolaters. This prince, who pro- 
tected him, requeſted him to attempt their 
converſion; and, in a ſhort time, by Wiltrid's 
miniſtry, the South-Saxons, as well as the in- 
habitants of the ille of Wight, embraced the 
chriſtian faith. At leaſt, this is related by 
the writer of his life, though, to ſpeak the 
truth, it is ſcarce poſſible to clear up the chro- 
nology of theſe facts. Wilfrid continued ſome 
years in Suſſex, where he was made biſhop of 
Selſey, as the ſequel will inform us. 
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In the mean time, Theodorus, having come; 
a third time, into Northumberland, erected a 
new biſhoprick at Hagulſtad or Hexham, of 
which Thumbert was the firſt biſhop, to make 
amends for Lincoln, now poſſeſs d by the 
Mercians. Some time after, Theodorus com- 
ing thither, a fourth time, he called a coun- 
cil, in which Thumbert was depos'd, for pre- 
ſuming to take it ill, that the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ſhould exerciſe his juriſdiccion 
over the northern churches. Ir was, indeed, 
contrary to the regulation of Gregory I. and 
the pall, ſent to Paulinus the firſt biſhop of the 
Northumbrians, evidently proves it was not 
the deſign of the court of Rome, that the 
churches of the north ſhould have any depen- 
dence on Canterbury ; but Aidan, Finan, and 
Colman not having demanded the pall from 
the pope, York or Lindisfarn had only the 
bare title of a biſhoprick, which did not give 
theſe Scotch prelates the leaſt diſturbance, do- 
mineering over the church being a thing that 
was fartheſt from their thoughts. Theodo- 
rus, however, being the ſole archbiſhop in 
England, took hold of this opportunity to ex- 
tend his juriſdiction over the north. With this 
view, in all probability, he degraded Wiltrid, 
divided York into three biſhopricks, and, laſt- 
ly, depoſed 'Thumbert, who had openly cen- 
fans his uſurpations. 

The council, that depoſed Thumbert, choſe 
Cuthbert, a monk of Lindisfarn, to ſucceed 
him, who was the only one, that oppos'd his 
own election, thro' an exceſs of modeſty.” The 
biſhops, who all thought him worthy of rhe 
epiſcopal dignity, with difficulty, brought him 
to a compliance, being, at laſt, obliged to 
conſent, that he ſhould continue at Lindis- 
farn, where he had long reſided, and, on this 
account, Eatta was tranſlated to Hagulſtad. 

Some time after, Theodorus, being of a 
very advanced age, was touch'd with re- 
morſe, for what he had done againſt Wil- 
frid ; and, deſirous of a reconciliation, he {o 
preſſingly interceded for him with Alfred, 
Egfrid's ſucceſſor, that he was recalled. The 
biſhoprick of Lindisfarn being then vacant, 
by rhe voluntary reſignation of Cuthbert, 
Boſa was tranſlated thither, and Wiltrid re- 
ſtor'd to York. | 

Cuthbert return'd to his monaſtery ar Lin- 
disfarn, and died ſoon after. In proceſs of 
time, his body being removed to Durham, 
he became ſo famous for miracles, that, of 
all the Engliſh ſaints, he had the greateſt ve- 
neration paid to his memory. | 

Wilfrid was no ſooner fixed in his ſee, than 
he diſannull'd all that had been acted, dur- 
ing his diſgrace. He endeavour'd to re- unite 
York and Hagulſtad, claiming the revenues, 
that were appropriated to that biſhoprick. 
In a word, he made null and void all the re- 
gulations of Theodorus, and, perhaps, with 
reaſon ; but, becauſe of his imperious con- 
duct, he met with oppoſition from all quar- 
ters; and Alfred himſelf, his pupil and ſove- 
reign, unable to bear any longer his inſolent 


Eddius fays, he went firſt into Fratce, where he was way-laid, and had his retinue and equipage plunder'd, 
| | carriage, 
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carriage, forced him once more from his 
church. This reſtleſs prelate was obliged to 
fly for ſhelter to Ethelred king of Mercia, 
formerly his enemy, but now his friend. Lei- 
ceſter, one of the four biſhopricks of Mercia, 
being vacant, Ethelred placed Wilfrid in that 
ſee, which, however, he did not long enyoy ; 
for his haughty temper ſo diſpleaſed the king 
of Mercia, that he deprived him of it, in a 
few months. He took occaſion alſo to fall 
out with Berthwald archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, and forfeited his protection, which he ſo 
much wanted. Alfred and Ethelred, both 
now his enemies, having ſo good an oppor- 
tunity to mortify his pride, deſired Berth- 
wald to call a council, to enquire into Wil- 
frid's life and actions. The archbiſhop rea- 
dily complying with their requeſt, a council 
was held at Oneſtresfield in Northumber- 
land; and Wilfrid, being obliged to appear, 
was charged with crimes, for which he de- 
ſerved to be degraded. However, the biſhops 
rather choſe, by intreaties and threaten- 
ings, to bring him, it poſſible, to a volun- 
tary reſignation of his biſhoprick, but to no 
purpoſe ; for he told them, that their uſage 
of him was highly ungrateful, after all the 
ſervices he had done the Engliſh church. He 
boaſted, that he had contributed molt of any 
to the fixing eaſter- day, according to the cu- 
{tom of Rome, that he introduced the Ro- 
man ritual into the churches of the north, and 
that he prevailed on the Scots to conform to 
the rules of the order of St. Benedict.“ For 
ce theſe reaſons, ſaid he, ye ought rather to 
« reward me, than threaten to depoſe me 
« for imaginary crimes ; but, if you will dare 
* to proceed, I will appeal to the pope. No 
ce other has power to condemn me, and him 
alone I acknowledge to be my judge.” 


The council, however, unanimouſly depos'd 


him; but Wilfrid, tho' 70 years of age, re- 
{olv'd upon a journey to Rome, for redreſs. 
The 'pope, always favourable to thoſe that 
appealed to him, call'd a {ynod of the neigh- 
bouring biſhops, wherein Wilfrid, upon his 


ſingle repreſentation of the caſe, was fully 


acquitted. After this, the pope gave him 
letters to Berthwald and the kings of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland, requiring them to 
reſtore Wilfrid, purſuant to the decree of 
the ſynod. _ 

No ſooner was Wilfrid returned, than he 
went to the archbiſhop, who, finding he came 
with the pope's recommendation, promis'd 
him his friendſhip. Ethelred alſo, who had 
taken up the monkiſh habit, made interceſ- 
ſton for him; but Alfred, at firſt, ſcem'd in- 
flexible. He faid, he could ſce no reaſon, 
upon the pope's letter, and the ſentence of a 
foreign council that knew little of the affair, 
to reſtore a man that, having been baniſt'd 
ſeveral times, was, at length, lawfully depos'd 
by a ſynod ; but he ſoon alter'd his mind. Ed- 
dius affirms, that, falling ſick, it was told 
him, that his diſtemper was a punithment 


ſent from God, for his diſobedience to the 
pope s orders; and that he, thereupon, made 


a vow to reſtore Wilfrid, provided he reco= 
ver'd. Tho' death prevented him from per- 
forming his vow, he gave orders to Brithrick, 
whom he left guardian to his ſon Oſred, to 
put it in execution immediately. 

The civil war raiſed by Edulph, who had 
uſurped the crown, for the preſent, prevented 
the reſtoration of Wilfrid, whoſe behaviour, 
at this juncture, ſcem'd to deprive him of all 
hopes of being ever reſtored. As he did not 


queſtion but Edulph, who was then beſieging 


the king and Brithrick in Bamborough-callle, 
would get the better, he made his court to 
him betimes, to ſecure his friendſhip, which 
had like to have proved his ruin ; for Edulph, 
to gratify the Northumbrians, who, he was 
ſenſible, abhorred Wilfrid, forbade him his 
preſence. On the other hand, Brithrick, on 
the account of his conduct, no longer had any 
kindneſs for BY tho upon the uſurper's 
death, not without ſome pps 6 he con- 
ſented, that Wilfrid ſhould be reſtor d. Jo 
this purpoſe, a council was held near the ri- 
ver Nydd, which determined, that Wilfrid 
ſhould be biſhop of Hagulſtad, with which 
he was obliged to take up; and John, then 
biſhop of Hagulſtad, was tranſlated to York, 
vacant by the death of Boſa. 

John, in 721, reſign'd his biſhoprick, re- 
tiring to the monaſtery of Beverly, of which 
he was abbot. He was canonized, after his 
death, and became very famous, by the name 
of St. John of Beverly. Wilfrid thc younger, 
his chaplain, ſucceeded him, in the ſee of York; 
and to Wiltrid the elder ſucceeded Acca, one 
of the pricſts that attended him in his jour- 
ney to Rome, where he made great proficien- 
cy in church-muſick, which, Bede tells us, it 
was impracticable for him to attain in his own 
country. Wilfrid the younger had for his 
ſucceſſor in the ſee of York Egbert, brother to 
Edbert king of Northumberland. 

It was neceſſary to give a particular ac- 
count of the northern biſhopricks, the ſucceſ- 
ſions of the firſt biſhops, and the alterations 
occaſioned by Wilfrid, that we might be able 
to form a diſtin& notion of the churches of 


overall England, contrary to the regulation 
of Gregory I. to which Theodorus's enter- 
prizing genius and the depoſing of Wilfrid 
did not a little contribute; tor, if Wilfrid had 
continued in the ſce of York, he would cer- 
tainly have obtain'd the pall, and thereby diſ- 
concerted all 'Theodorus's meaſures. 

The dignity of archbiſhop of York and me- 
tropolitan of the north vaniſhed with Pauli- 
nus. Upon that prelate's departure, the Nor- 
thumbrians revolted from the faith ; and the 
monks, Oſwald ſent for from Scotland, to re- 
cover them to chriſtianity, were ſatisfied with 
the bare title of biſhop, never applying to the 
pope for the pall, whoſe authority they did 
not acknowledge. Wilfrid, Colman's ſucceſ- 
ſor, being degraded, the biſhoprick of the 


Northumbrians was divided into four, viz. 
| York, 
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Vork, Whithern, Lindisfarn, and Hagulſtad, 
which was an obſtacle to the biſhop of York's 


requeſting the pall; beſides, —_—— and 
u 


Wilfrid the younger, who were ſucceſſively 
biſhops of that ſee, were men of en * and 
integrity, who did not, in the leaſt, aſpire 
aſter more honourable titles. But Egbert, be- 
ing biſhop of York, and his brother on the 
throne of Northumberland, took the advan- 
tage of the reſpe& they had for him at Rome, 
on account of his birth, and procured the pall 
with the archiepiſcopal dignity ; and, thus, 
he obtained a juriſdiction over the three other 
northern biſhops, who became his ſuffragans. 
From this time, the archbiſhops of York in- 
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ſiſted on Gregory's regulation, who gave or- 
ders, that the two archbiſhopricks ſhould be 
upon a level and entirely 1 On 
the contrary, the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
pleaded the juriſdiction 'Theodorus exerciſed 
over all England, which occaſioned a conteſt 
between the two metropolitans, that was not 
decided, for many ages after. Alcuinus re- 
preſents Egbert, whom. he ſtiles his maſter, 
as an able and learned prelate, and ſays, that 
he built a library at York, furniſhing it with 
an excellent collection of books. Eanbatd, 
his ſucceſſor, lived to the time of the diſſolu- 
tion of the heptarchy. 


The CnURCH of WE SS EX. 


WE do not find, that Auftin ſent any of 
his companions to preach to the king- 
dom of Weſſex; for they were not converted, 
till 40 years after his arrival in Britain, by the 
miniſtry of Birinus. This prieſt, being zea- 
lous for the advancement of chriſtianity, de- 
ſired pope Honorius, that he would ſend him 
into England. Being conſecrated a biſhop, 
he ſet out on his journey, and accidentally ar- 
rived in the kingdom of Weſſex. As the in- 
habitants were 1dolaters, he determined to 
continue among them, to attempt their con- 
verſion; and, in proceſs of time, he had the 
ſatisfaction to baptize Cinigiſil king of Weſſex 
and Quicelm his brother. Soon after, Birinus 
found, that his audience increaſed, multi- 
tudes following the examples of their kings. 
He remained, for 14 years, to edify his new 
converts, by his life and doctrine; and, ha- 
ving made a conſiderable progreſs, he died at 
Dorcheſter, where he had built a church and 
fixed his epiſcopal ſee. 

Upon Birinus's death, Cenowalch, ſucceſſor 
to Cinigiſil his father, being ſtill a pagan, was 
no friend to the chriſtians; and, what was 
worſe, Penda, an idolater alſo, obliged Adel- 
walch to fly for refuge into Eaſt-Anglia, and 
kept Weſſex in his poſſeſſion, for three years; 
ſo that it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the goſ- 
pel could make any great progreſs, during 
this interval, in the midſt of wars and com- 
motions. Cenowalch, however, being con- 
verted in Eaſt-Anglia, and afterwards reſtored 
to his dominions, was the means of reviving 
religion in his kingdom, where, ſince Biri- 
nus's deceaſe, none had been very active in 
eſtabliſhing the new converts. In the mean 
time, Agilbert, a Frenchman, juſt arrived 
from his ſtudies in Ireland, paſſing thro Win- 
cheſter, in his way to France, Cenowalch in- 
vited him to ſtay with him, to inſtruct his 
ſubjects. Agilbert complying being con- 
ſecrated a biſhop, went and reſided at Dor- 
cheſter; but, not having the giſt of languages, 
he made but ſmall proficiency. Cenowalch, 
finding that he could not learn Engliſh, and 
that it was to no purpoſe to preach to his 


people, in a foreign language, grew weary of 
Agilbert. At length, he divided his king- 
dom into two dioceſes; and, leaving Agilbert 
at Dorcheſter, he made Wina a Saxon, who 
had been trained up and conſecrated inFrance, 
biſhop of Wincheſter. Agilbert, extremely 
uneaſy that the king ſhould make this diviſion, 
without conſulting him, and, eſpecially, that 
the new biſhop ſhould be placed in the capi- 
tal, having obſerved, that no notice was taken 
of his complaints, retired into France, where 
he was made biſhop of Paris. He returned 
into England, to aſſiſt at the ſynod of Whit- 
by ; and, in the interim, Cenowalch, falling 
out with Wina, forced him away alſo. 
Weſſex being now without a biſhop, and 
eccleſiaſticks qualified for ſuch an office not 
very common in England, Cenowalch thought 
fit to recall Agilbert, who would not quit Pa- 
ris for Wincheſter. However, he recom- 
mended to the king his nephew Eleutherius, 
a prieſt ; who, being accepted of and conſe- 
crated by Theodorus, became ſole biſhop of 
the Weſt-Saxons. 
Cenowalch dying, Weſſex was infeſted with 
civil wars, for 10 years. Eleutherius, in the 
mean time, died, and had Heda for his ſuc- 
ceſſor. After Heda's death, the number of 
chriſtians being vaſtly increaſed, Weſſex was 
again divided into two dioceſes, the ſees 
whereof were fixed at Wincheſter and Sher- 
born. Daniel was placed in the former; and 
Aldhelm, nephew to king Ina, the firſt Eng- 
liſhman that wrote in Latin, underſtanding it 


better than any of his countrymen before him, 


was made biſhop of the latter. When he was, 
thus, promoted, he was abbot of Malmsbury 
monaſtery, ſo called from Maidulph a Scotch- 
man, the firſt abbot, and Aldhelm his ſuc- 
ceſſor . Forthere, according to Bede, well 
verſed in the ſcriptures, was biſhop of Sher- 
born after Aldhelm ; and Almund was Danicl's 
ſucceſſor, in the ſee of Wincheſter. From 
this time, to the diſſolution of the heptarchy, 
I meer with nothing remarkable, in the cccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of Weſſex. 


* Maidulph-Aldhelm-bury, contracted into Malmsbury, i. e. the tomb of Maidulph and Aldhelm. Aldhelm 


Was living in Bede's time, I. 5, c. 10, 
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The CuurRcn of MER CIA. 


HE Mercians did not embrace chriſtia- 

1 nity, till 50 years after the converſion 
of Kent. Penda, who reigned above 30 years, 
was of too proud and 5 A IEeR ſpirit to fall in 
with a religion ſo contrary to his temper ; yet 
providence ſo ordered affairs, that, tho' he did 
not profeſs, he at, leaſt, tolerated the chriſtian 
religion in his dominions. Peda his eldeſt ſon, 
whom he had made king of Leiceſter, who 
weht into Northumberland, to demand An- 
fleda, king Oſwy's daughter, in marriage, 
could obtain her on no other terms, but his 
becoming a chriſtian. Whether Peda appre- 
hended, that, in the like caſe, he ſhould meet 
with the ſame obſtruction, in all the other 
kingdoms, already converted, or, whether he 
had a favourable opinion of chriſtianity, he re- 
ceived baptiſm, before he left Northumber- 
land. Art his return, he brought with him 
four prieſts, Cedda, Adda, Beti, and Diuma, 
to inſtruct the Mercians in the chriſtian faith; 
which, whether it was out of complaiſance to 
his ſon, or becauſe all religions were indifferent 


to him, the king his father did not oppoſe. 


Diuma a Scotchman, who was the only biſhop 
of the four, governed the church of Mercia 
proſperouſly, for ſome years, he and his fel- 
low-labourers having met with a plentiful har- 
veſt in this kingdom, the largeſt of the ſeven, 
and the laſt that was converted. Cellach ſuc- 
ceeded Diuma. 

Upon Penda's death, Mercia was, three 
years, ſubject to Oſwy king of Northumber- 
land ; but, he being a chriſtian, religion re- 


ceived no damage from this revolution. Hou 


ever, Wulter, who was ſtill a pagan, aſcending 
the throne, thro” a blind zeal, perſecuted his 
chriſtian ſubjects, and even put to death two 
of his own ſons, who refuſed to renounce their 
faith, if we can believe thoſe who relate this 
fact, which ſeems to have no foundation. 
Happily tor the chrittians, this ſtorm was of 
a ſhort continuance, Wulter being converted 


During this perſecution, Cellach retreated 
into Scotland; ſo that, when Wulfer em- 
braced chrittianity, he ſent for Trumhere, an 
Engliſh prieſt, educated in Scotland, and had 
him conſecrated biſhop of Mercia. To him 
ſucceeded Jaruman, who replanted the chri- 
ſtian religion in Eſſex, as we ſhall {ce here- 
after. Upon Jaruman's death, Wulfer requeſt- 
ed Theodorus to ſend him a biſhop, who re- 


p Or Cea- joĩced at this opportunity of promotingChadꝰ, 
A. W 


whom he deprived of the ſec of York, as was, 
above, related, in the hiſtory of Northum- 
berland. Chad, coming to Mercia, fixed 
his ſee at Litchfield, where he died, after he 
had governed the church, with prudence and 
ſucceſs, for many years. I am perſuaded, it 
will not give offence, that I refer thoſe to 
Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, who have the cu- 
rioſity to ſee a liſt of Chad's miracles, and the 
hymns the angels ſang in the air, over his 
houſe, when lie lay on his death-bed. 


Upon this Theodorus, advanced Winfrid, a 
rieſt, to the biſhoprick of Litchfield, whom 
he degraded ſoon after, for daring to expo- 
ſtulate with him, on the account of the au- 
thority he aſſumed over the other biſhops ; 
and Saxulph, abbot of Medes-hamſted *, ſuc- 
ceeded Winfrid. The number of chriſtians 
in Mercia being daily increaſed, Ethelred, 
Wulfer's ſucceſſor, divided his kingdom into 
four dioceſes, Litchfield, Worceſter, Here- 
ford, and Leicefter. Saxulph, remained at 
Litchfield. Faddrick was ſent to Worceſter ; 
but dying, before his conſecration, Boſclus 
was placed in his room. Cuthwin had the 
ſee of Leiceſter, and Putta was biſhop of 
Hereford. Upon Cuthwin's death, Leiceſter 
was united to Litchfield ; but they were, in 
proceſs of time, ſeparated again, on. Wiltrid's 
account, who was depoſed from York, and did 
not hold this ſee long f. Heda was ſucceſſor 
to Saxulph, in the biſhoprick of Litchfield. 

I ſhall overlook the particulars relating to 
the Mercian churches, that are of no conſe- 
quence, with the ſucceſſion of their biſhops, 
to come at the revolution that fell out in the 
reign of Offa, by the erecting of Litchfield 
into an archbiſhoprick. - Offa, jealous of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſdiction over 
the churches of Mercia, and eſpecially hav- 
ing had a quarrel with Lambert, who then 
filled the archiepiſcopal ſee, reſolved ro with- 
draw the churches of Mercia from their ſub- 
jeccion to his authority. With this view, 
he ſecretly ſollicited pope Adrian I. to make 
the biſhop of Litchfield an archbiſhop, and 
the biſhops of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia his 
ſuffragans. The pope willingly gave his con- 
ſent, hoping, by obliging this prince, to have 


675. 


* Now Pe- 
tcrboraw. 


680. 


+ vid. 
church of 
orthum. 


an opportunity of extending his juriſdiction 


over the church of England, which was not, 
hitherto, ſo thoroughly ſubmitted to, at leaſt, 
not ſo much as he could have wiſh'd. . To 
this end, he ſent Gregory biſhop of Oftia, 
and Theophylact biſhop of Todi, as his le- 
gates, to negotiate this affair. 'To amuſe 
Lambert, they came under the pretence of 
calling ſynods in England, for the confirma- 
tion of the churches in the chriſtian faith, 
Upon their arrival, Theophylact continued, 
ſome time, with Offa, to concert meaſures to 


bring about their deſign; whilſt Gregory pro- 


ceeded to Northumberland, where he held'a 
ſynod, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Up- 
on his return to Mercia, the two legates con- 
vened a national council of the ſeyen king- 
doms at Calcuith, where king Offa was pre- 
ſent. Having ratified the canons of the Nor- 
thumberland- ſynod, the erecting of Litch- 
field into an archbiſhoprick was propoſed. 
Lambert oppoſed it, to the utmoſt of his 
power, tho' to no purpoſe; for, this affair 
having been previouſly ſettled, the authority 
of Offa and the legates bore down all oppo- 
ſition. Higbert, then biſhop of Litchticld, 
was declared an archbiſhop ; and the biſhops 
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of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were made 'his 


ſuffragans. He died, before he received the 


pall ; but Adulph, who ſucceeded him, had 
that honour from the pope, who ratify'd what 
the council had determin'd. Some think, 
Offa purchas'd this favour with the tax of 
Peter-pence levied on Mercia and Eaſt-An- 

lia ; but this is downright conjecture. Litch- 
feld did not enjoy the title of an archbiſhop- 
rick, above 14 years. Offa and Egtrid his 
ſon being deceaſed, Cenulph was fo far pre- 
vailed on by the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York, who repreſented to him the regu- 
lation of Gregory I. according to which there 


— 


The CnbkchEs of ES S E X, &c; 


ought to be no more than two archbiſhops in 
England, that he himſelf wrote to the pope, 
to deſire him to reſtore things to their primi- 
tive ſtate. Adelard, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, tranſacted this affair at Rome; and, at 
length, after a nine years ſollicitation, he ob- 
tain'd an order from pope Leo III. that Mer- 
cia and Eaſt-Anglia ſhould again be under 
the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury. 
From this time to the reign of Egbert, no- 
thing remarkable occur'd in the church of 
Mercia, except the councils, which I ſhall 
take notice of in another place. 


The Cyuurcn of ESS EX. 


\ 

1 goſpel was, firſt, preached to the 

Eaſt-Saxons by Mellitus, one of the 
miſſionaries ſent over to Auſtin ; but all the 
ſucceſs he met with was, in all probability, 
owing to the authority of Sabert king of Ef- 
ſex and Ethelbert king of Kent, ſince, upon 
their deaths, all the Eaſt-Saxon converts re- 
volted to paganiſm, and expelld Mel itus, 
never admitting him to return. The con- 
verſion of the Eaſt-Saxons, then, is not to be 
dated from this time, but rather from the 
reign of Sigebert the good. This prince pre- 
ſerving an uninterrupted friendſhip with Oſ- 
wy king of Northumberland, and making him 
frequent viſits, was inſtructed in the chriſtian 
religion at his court, and received baptiſm 
there. Returning, he brought with him Cedd 
a Northumbrian prieſt, who, being alſo a 
biſhop, attempted the converſion of the Eaſt- 
Saxons, and with remarkable ſucceſs. He 
was the only Scotchman, that, after the ſy- 
nod of Whitby, remained with his flock, 
tho' the controverſy, about caſter, was de- 
cided, contrary to his opinion; and he even 
cenſur'd Colman and his adherents, for leav- 
ing their flocks, on the account of a thing of 
ſo little importance. His ftri& regard to 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline occation'd Sigebert's 
death, or, at leaſt, it was fo repreſented, as 
we have obſerved, in the hiſtory of Northum- 
berland. As Cedd often viſited Northum- 
berland, where he had ſpent a conſiderable 
part of his lite, Adelwalt, king of Deira, gave 
him certain lands near Leftingham, where he 
founded a monaſtery. Thither he uſually re- 
tir'd to practiſe the greateſt auſterities; and 
there alſo he died of the plague, after he had 
governed the church of Eſſex ſeveral years. 
Bede, who gives him great encomiums, men- 
tioning his auſtere way of living, takes occa- 
ſion to tell us, that faſting was religiouſly put 


in practice by all who preten led to a regular 
life, and that ſome faſted every Wedneſday 
and Friday, till 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The Saxon homilies alſo are very particular 
on this article, tho' they rationally caution 
againſt exceſſive faſtings. 

Upon the deaths of Sigebert the good and 


- Swithelm his brother, in the reign of Sebba 


and Siger, the plague raged terribly in Eflex, 
eſpecially, at London. Siger, believing that 
it was ſent among the Eaſt-Saxons, as a pu- 
niſhment from the gods, for deſerting the re- 
ligion of their anceſtors, revolted to paga- 
niſm, and his ſubjects, who were not, hither- 
to, thoroughly converted, followed his exam- 
ple; but Sebba continued ſtedfaſt in the pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity. Walter, king of Mer- 
cia, to whom theſe princes were, at that time, 
ſubject, on this occaſion, ſent Jaruman his 
biſhop, to attempt the recovery of the Eaſt- 
Anglians to the chriftian faith; and his la- 
bours were crown'd with abundant ſucceſs. 
Soon after, Wulter, who was abſolute in the 
kingdom of Eſſex, exhibited the firſt inſtance 
of ſimony in England, by {ſelling the biſhop- 
rick of London to Wina, who had been ex- 
pelled from Wincheſter; and he governed 
the church of Eſſex, till his death, in 675. 
Erkenwald ſucceeded him, famous for his ſin- 
gular affection to the city of London, as well 
as for the ſanctity of his life, on account of 
which he was enr in the catalogue of 
the ſaints. Erkenwald dying, a warm con- 
teſt aroſe, between the canons of St. Paul's at 
London and the monks of Bangor, who 
ſhould bury him; but the former, carrying 
their point, interr'd him in their cathedral. 
I ſhall proceed no farther, in the ſucceſſion of 
the bithops of London, as nothing remarka- 
ble happened, from this time, to the diſſo- 
lution of the heptarchy. 


The Cyukcyn of EAST<ANGLIA; 


HE firſt converſion of the Eaſt-Angles is 
dated from the reign of Redowald ; but 


it is not knewn, by whom they were convert- 


ed. It is probable, that, whilſt this prince 
lived, Py made no great progreſs in 
Eaſt-Anglia. The moſt plauſible eonjecture 


is, that Redowald having a reſpect for E- 
thelbert king of Kent, at whoſe court, ſome 
affirm, he was baprized, permitted ſome of 
Auftin's companions to preach in his domi- 
nions, and did not perſecute thoſe who were 
What is 
related, 


inclin'd to —_ the goſpel. 
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related, concerning his ſuffering the true God 
2 the pagan idols to be worſhipp'd in the 


temple, ſeems to prove, that he was 
not himſelt a chriſtian, and that the number 
of converts in Eaſt-Anglia was very inconſi- 
derable. However, it is certain, that chri- 
ſtianity did not flouriſh in this kingdom, ei- 
ther in his or his ſon Erpwald's — * ; and, 
therefore, it cannot be a great miſtake, if we 
place the converſion of the Eaſt-Angles, in 


dhe reign of Sigebert, Erpwald's ſucceſſor. 


Bede, l. 4. 
5. 13. 


686. 


This prince, who had been long in France, 
where he received baptiſm, was thoroughly 
inſtructed in the chriſtian religion. Return- 
ing home, to take poſſeſſion of the crown, he 
brought with him Felix, a Burgundian prieſt, 
and had him conſecrated a biſhop at Can- 
terbury. Felix, upon his arrival in Eaſt-An- 
glia, was very induſtrious, in reclaiming thoſe 
who had renounced the faith, and in con- 
verting thoſe who never had embraced 
chriſtianity ; and ſuch was his ſucceſs, that 
the Eaſt- Angles came, in ſwarms, to be bap- 
tized. In the interim, that they might have 
continual inſtructions, to confirm them in the 
belief of chriſtianity, Sigebert erected ſchools, 
like thoſe he had ſeen in France. Some aſ- 
ſerr, * that the univerſity of Cambridge owes 
its original to theſe ſchools; but this opinion 
ſeems to be groundleſs. 

In the mean time, Sigebert received far- 
ther aſſiſtance from Furſeus an Iriſh monk, 
whoſe labours, among the Eaſt-Angles, were 


very ſucceſsful. Bede gives him an extraor- 
dinary character, attributing to him ſeveral 
miracles; nay, he aſſures us, that, like St. Paul, 
he was rapt up into heaven. Furſeus built a 
monaſtery at Cnobersburgh f, which was 
largely endowed, at ſeveral times, by the 


=_ of Eaſt-Anglia. The commotions that 


aroſe, upon Sigebert's reſigning the crown, 
obliged Furſeus to retire into France, where 
he — the monaſtery of Lagny, in the 
juriſdiction of Meaux. 

Felix was biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles 17 
— his ſee being fixed at Dummoc, now 


inwich *, a little town by the ſea-ſide. In gr 
Here it was, that he converted and baptized folk. It is 
Cenowalch king of Weſſex, who had retreat- reported 


ed into Eaſt-Anglia. Felix had, for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, Thomas, a deacon of that church. To 
him ſucceeded Berchtgiſſus, firnamed Boni- 
face; and, after him, came Biſus. Biſus be- 
ing ſuperannuated, Becca and Badwin were 
made his aſſiſtants, and Eaſt-Anglia was di- 
vided into two dioceſes. Becca reſided at 
Dummoc, and Badwin at Elmham, now a 
poor village in Norfolk. Both theſe biſhop- 
ricks were in being, till, the Danes becom- 
ing maſters of Eaſt-Anglia, they lay vacant, 
for above 100 years; and, after this, the dio- 
ceſe of Dummoc was re-united to Elmham. 
From hence, the epiſcopal ſee was removed 
to Thetford æ, and afterwards to Norwich **, 
where it continues to this day. 


The CHURCH of S U 8 SEX. 


J is no wonder, the kingdom of Suſſex 
continued pagan, fo long after the reſt, 
as it was ſubject to Weſſex, where the goſ- 
pel was not preached, till 40 years after Au- 
ſtin's arrival. If we may give credit to Eddius, 
who wrote the lite of Wilfrid biſhop of York, 
this prelate converted the South-Saxons, hav- 
ing, upon his diſgrace, fled for refuge into 
Suſſex. King Adelwalch, who protected him, 
had already attempted the converſion of his 
ſubjects, by founding a monaſtery in his king- 
dom tt, but to very little purpoſe ; and, per- 
haps, Wiltrid would have met with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs, were it not for a favourable junc- 
ture, that unexpectedly happen'd, Soon af- 
ter his arrival, their country being miſerably 
diftreſs'd, for want of proviſions, he taught 
the South-Saxons the art of hſhing in the 
ſea, their skill before reaching no farther 
than the catching of cels. This improve- 
ment, as it greatly relieved them, made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on their minds, that 
they liſten'd with the ſame attention to 
his inſtructions about their ſpiritual, as they 
had before to thoſe about their bodily wants; 


and, beſides, ſeaſonable ſhowers, after a three 
years drought, reſtoring the earth to its for- 
mer fruitfulneſs, they were fully convinced, 
according to Eddius, that Wilfrid was an ex- 
traordinary perſon, ſignally favour'd by hea- 
ven. Wilfrid, finding that the chriſtians be- 
came daily more numerous, fixed his epiſco- 
pal ſee at , Selſey, a ſmall peninſula given 
him by Adelwalch. Here alſo he founded a 
monaſtery, which he furniſh'd with the monks 
he brought with him from Northumberland ; 
and in this place he uſually reſided, during 
the time of his exile. Wilfrid being, at length, 
recalled, Selſey was, a long while, without a 
biſhop, the South-Saxons, after their ſubjec- 


tion to the kings of Weſlex, being placed un- 


der the juriſdiction of the biſhop of the Weſt- 
Saxons. In proceſs of time, Weſlex being 
divided into two dioceſes, Suſſex was annexed 
to the ſee of Wincheſter ; till a ſynod held in 
Weſlex, in the time of Daniel, decreed, that 
Suſſex ſhould be a diſtin& dioceſe, and the 
{ce fixed at Selſey, as formerly. Edbert was 
the firſt biſhop ; and his ſucceſſors reſided at 
the ſame place, to the year 1070, when the 


* Namely Polydore Virgil, Leland, Bale, &c. but Bede, Florence of Worceſter, Malmsbury, and Huntingdon 


make no mention of ten x 
Now Bury-Caſtle in Suffolk. 
Norwich, i. e. the north-caſtle. 


+ Theodſord, i. e. the ford of the people, in Norfolk. 


t At Eoſenham, where, Bede tells us, Dicul, a Scotchman, with five or ſix monks, reſided; but they could 


not convert the South-Saxons. 


*t 4. 6, Seals, The ruins of this city may {till be ſeen, at low-water, 


ſee 


„ 
= 
* 
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ſee was removed to Chicheſter *, where it 
now remains. J 

The iſle of Wight, which was converted 
by the furious zeal of Cedwalla, continued, 
all along, under the juriſdiction of the biſhop 


The COUNCILIS, during the H EPT ARCH. 


Having given an account of the principal 
rticulars, relating to the converſion. of the 
even kingdoms, it will be requiſite to take 
a general view of the councils held in Eng- 
land, during thoſe early times of the 


of Wincheſter. ' church. 
24.4.2 4. 4.4... . . .. K... &. . f. Cr k...... .A. 


The COUNCILS, during the EPT ARC HV. 


Have already mentioned the two ſynods 

convened, at the requeſt of Auſtin, to bring 
over the Britons to ſubmit to the pope's autho- 
rity; and, tho' theſe were rather Britiſh than 
Enęliſh councils, Icannot paſs them over, with- 
out the following remark. Bede affirms, that 
Auſtin demanded of the Britons, that they 
would celebrate Eaſter the ſame day with the 
Romaniſts; that they would conform to the 
ceremonies uſed by the church of Rome, in 
the adminiſtration of baptiſm ; that they 
would aſſiſt the Roman miſſionaries, in con- 
verting the Saxons ; and that they would ſub- 
mit to the papal authority. Had Auſtin laid 
the ſame ſtreſs on each of theſe four articles, 
Bede would, doubtleſs, have given us the ſen- 
timents of the Britiſh biſhops, about the three 


* firſt, tho? he ſpeaks only of the laſt; from 


The coun- 
cil of Hert- 
ford. 

673. 


aſticks. 
put the queſtion to the biſhops, 


whence it appears, that it was the point Au- 
ſtin chiefly inſiſted on, and, accordingly, the 
abbot of Bangor, in his anſwer, takes no no- 
tice of any of the other articles. 

I have, above, ſaid what is ſufficient, con- 
cerning the council of Whitby and the other 
ſynods, called on the account of Wilfrid. 

In 673, Theodorus, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, ſummoned a national ſynod at Hert- 
ford, at which were preſent all the Engliſh 
biſhops, with a vaſt number of. other eccleſi- 
The archbiſhop, being preſident, 

Whether they 


were willing, the church of England {ſhould 


be governed by the canons of the antient coun- 


. cils? They all agreeing, he produced a liſt 


of the canons ; and, pitching upon ten, he or- 
dered them to be read before the council, 
asking their conſent to each of them. 
I. That Eaſter might be kept, in all the 
Engliſh churches, on the firſt Sunday after 
the full moon in March. 
II. That no biſhop ſhould incroach on the 
juriſdiction of another. | 
III. That no monk 
ſtery, without leave from the abbot. 
IV. That biſhops ſhould not meddle with 
the temporal concerns of the monaſteries. 
V. 'Thatnone of the clergy ſhould abandon 
their dioceſes, without the biſhop's leave; 
and that they ſhould not be received into an- 
other dioceſe, without a certificate under the 
biſhop's own hand. 


ſhould quit his mona- 


VE That biſhops, out of their dioceſe, 


ought not to exerciſe any part of their funo- 


tion, but be contented with an hoſpitable re- 
ception. 

VIE That a ſynod ſhould be held twice a 
year. But this canon was alter'd to once a 
year. | 


VIII. That new ſees be erected, as the 


number of chriſtians increaſed. This was re- 


jected. 


IX. That the biſhops ſhould take their 


places at councils, according to their ſeniority. 

EX. Thatno marriage ſhould be difannull'd, 
except for adultery ; and that, if a man put 
2 his wife, he ought either to be recon- 
ciled, or live ſingle. 

Nine of theſe canons being approved of, 
the council denounced excommunication and 
degradation againſt all that ſhould make any 
intraction upon them, and ſo broke up. 

Baronius pretends, this council was called, 
by the pope's order, and that Theodorus pre- 


ſided, as legate of the holy ſee; but the car- 


dinal advances nothing to ſupport his aſſertion, 
but the words of Theodorus, in his harangue, 


at the opening of the council, viz. that he 


was conſecrated by the pope, as if that were 
equivalent to his being made a legate. Bede, 
Malmsbury, and Florence of Worceſter, who 
take notice of this council, do not give the 
leaſt countenance to Baronins's notion. 


79 


Theodorus convened another council at The coun- 
Hatfield f, upon the pope's requeſt, who was ©! of Hat- 


deſirous of knowing the ſentiments of the 
church of England, in reference to the hereſy 
of the Monothelites +, which then made a 
great noiſe in the world. The pope had all 
the ſatisfaction he deſired, the Engliſh being 
entirely free from that error. This ſynod re- 
ceived the five firſt general councils *, and 
alſo the council held a little before at Rome, 
againſt the Monothelites. 


field, 680. 


The next council met at Becanceld, in The coun- 
694, oy called by Withred king of Kent, ©! of Be- 


who preſi 


the clergy and nobility. All the conſtitutions 
were drawn up, in the form of a charter, 


wherein the king granted ſeveral immunities 


to the church, particularly, an exemption 
from the payment of taxes and other incum- 
brances incident to a lay- fee. He declares 


Ciſſanceſter, i. e. the city of Cilla, the ſon of Ella, who was the firſt king of Suſſex. 
} Now ae in Hertfordſhire. 
** The council of Nice in 


Conſtantinople in 353. 


+ They maintained, that | 
325, of Conſtantinople in 381, of Epheſus in 431, of Chalcedon in 451, and of 


hriſt had but one will. 


alſo, 


ed himſelf, the council conſiſting of eld. 


694. 


— 


Bo 5 


Alſo, that the church has a power to govern 
her own body, the prerogative royal not ex- 


tending to religious affairs. This article has 


led ſome to think, that this council was not 
uine *. They object, for inſtance, that 
the five abbeſſes, who ſubſcribed this char- 
ter, not only ſigned before all the prieſts, 


but eyen before Botred a biſhop, contra- 


ry to all precedent. Others f, on the o- 
ther hand, as zealouſly defend it, as mak- 
ing for the independency of the church. 
It would be too great a digreſſion from my 
preſent deſign, to examine the reaſons pro 
and con; it is ſufficient to acquaint the rea- 
der, that there is ſuch a diſpute. | 

88 The enſuing year, the ſynod of Berkham- 
cil of ftead* was held in the ſame reign; and, like 
Berkham- the former, was compoſed of clergy and laity. 


ſtead. Its canons chiefly related to the fin of adultery, 


ox 37. and the privileges of the clergy. As for adul- 


fordſhire. tery, it was decreed, that the guilty ' perſon 


ould undergo penance, and that, upon his 
refuſal, he ſhould be excommunicared ; but, 
if a ſtranger; he was to forſeit 100 ſhillings. 
As for the clergy, it was enacted, that the 
church ſhould be tree and enjoy all her pri- 
vileges. 
That the breach of the church's peace 
— ſhould be puniſhed with a fine of 50 ſhillings. 
That the affirmation of a king, or a biſhop, 
ſhould be equivalent to an oath. 


— 
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chriſtianity, and to teach the people the a- 
poſtles creed and the Lord's prayer in Engliſh. 
Accordingly, Bede, in his letter to Egbert 
archbiſhop of Vork, tells him, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary chriſtians ſhould know what 
they ſaid, when they prayed to God; and 
that, therefore, he had himſelf tranſlated the 
creed and the Lord's prayer into Engliſh, for 
the uſe of thoſe that did not underſtand Latin. 

The XXVIth cautions chriſtians againſt 


the vain opinion, that, by giving alms, _ 


could compound for their fins, or diſpenſe 
with the diſcipline of the church. 

The XXVlIth was enacted, by reaſon of 
a wealthy layman, who, being excommuni- 
cated, requeſted to be reſtored, to the com- 
munion of the church, on his having procur- 


ed ſeveral perſons to faſt in his ſtead ; alledg- 


ing that their penance, on his account, was 
more than he could have done for himſelf in 
300 years. The canon declaims very ſharp- 


ly againſt this intolerable preſumption, ſince, 


at that rate, the rich might more eaſily attain 
heaven, than the poor, contrary tothe expreſs 
declaration of our Saviour. | 
In this canon, we have the form of a 
prayer for the dead, as follows: O Lord, 


« we beſeech thee, grant that the ſoul of ſuch. 


cc a perſon may be ſecured in a ſtate of re- 


« poſe, and admitted, with the reſt of thy. 


« ſaints, into the regions of light and bliſs.” 


-I 


30 y 
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That if a biſhop, or an abbot, being ac. The council of Calcuith or Calchite, held, The coun- \ 
cus'd of any crime, declares ſolemnly at the in 783, or, as others think, in 787, in order dil of Cal- 


altar, that he ſpeaks the truth, this decla- to erect Litchfield into an archbiſhoprick, * 


ration ſhall be equal to his oath. 

That, if any clergyman ſhould be proſecut- 
ed, the cognizance of the cauſe belongs to 
the church. | 

Thus, bydegrees, the clergy obtain'd their 
privileges, which they have too often abus'd. 


tify d the canons of the ſynod, that had been 
called juſt before in Northumberland. Gre- 
gory and Theophylact, who preſided, as the 
pope's legates, acknowledged, in their letter to 


the pope, that they were the firſt, that had 
been ſent into England with that character. 


+ In Nor- The two councils of Londone and Alne f, The following canons of this ſynod were ra- 
—_— in 714, being look d upon by the beſt au- tity'd by the council of Calcuith. 


thors, as ſpurious, it would be a loſs of time, 
to ſay any thing about them. 


The ſynod In 747, a national ſynod was held at Clove- 


I. That all clergymen ſhould ſtrictly adhere 
to the council of Nice. | 


II. That baptiſm is only to be adminiſter d 


7 > of Clove- ſhoo or Cliff ę in the kingdom of Kent, at at caſter and whitſontide, unleſs in caſes of 
ö 15 which Ethelbald, king of Mercia, was preſent, neceſlity ; and that god-fathers ought to teach 


with 12 biſhops and many of the nobility. 
Cuthbert archbiſhop of Canterbury, who pre- 
ſided, read pope Zachary's letter, wherein 


the pope admoniſh'd the Englith to reform 


their lives, threatening thoſe with excommu- 


nication, that perſiſted in their wicked cour- 
ſes. They drew up a body of 28 canons, 
chiefly relating to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
the government of monaſteries, the duties of 
biſhops and other clergymen, the publick ſer- 


vice, ſinging of pſalms, keeping the ſabbath, 


and other holidays. I ſhall take notice of 
three of them, as containing ſomcthing par- 
ticular in them. 

The Xth orders the prieſts to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the doctrines of 


their god-children the creed and the Lord's 
prayer, both which all chriſtians are obliged 
to have by heart. | 

VIII. The antient privileges of the church 
muſt be carefully obſerved. 

This was a ſtanding canon in all the coun- 
cils. 

IX. The prieſts ought not to eat alone, 
unleſs indiſpos'd. This ſeems to intimate, 


that the clergy were not diſpers'd in pariſhes, 


but lived all in the capital of the dioceſe in 
common. 

The Xth forbids the clergy to celebrate 
divine ſervice, without ſtockins, and to make 
uſe of a chalice or patin of horn. 

The XIth exhorts princes to govern their 


* Dr. Wake, the preſent archbiſhop of Canterbury, has wrote againſt it. State of the church, &c. p. 140, * 

7 Collier, ecel. hiſt, p. 114. | | AP... : 

+ Cliff at Hoo is a town on a rock near Rocheſter, but, as the king of Mercia was preſent at this and other 
councils held at Cloyeſhoo, it is con jectur'd to be the ſame with Abingdon in Berkſhire, which was antiently 
written Shoveſham, by miſtake for-Cloveſham or 'Cloveſhoo, - * * vel 


kingdoms, _ 
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Book III. The COUNCILS, ducing tho BPTARCHY, 


The ſynod 


of Fin- 
chale. 
798. 


kingdoms, by the direction of the bi 


— reer ing is 


* The Xlich exctudes baſtads from the 


ſucceſſion to the crown. 
The XVth condemns marriages within 


the degrees. 

8 makes baſtards, eſpecially 
the children of nuns, incapable - vw inheriti 

The XVIIth enforceth the payment of 
tithes, from. the authority of -the law of 
Moſes. 

The XVIIIth urges a firi& performance 
«row. . he fubſ lit, 
Some rities in t cription- 
in the ſeveral copies of the 8 
council, have led ſome to queſtion the mat- 
ter of fact; but, perhaps, they are not ſuffi- 
cient to render the whole doubtful *. 

In 798, Eanbald, archbiſhop of York, held 

a ſynod at Finchale in Northumberland, to 

e ſome regulations about diſcipline ; but 
he took occaſion alſo to order the canons of 


the firſt, five general councils to be read, 
which were unanimouſly received. 


The coun- The council of Cloveſhoo, in 800, was 


cil of 
Clove- 
ſnoo. 
800. 
Another 
there. 
803. 


— 


called by Adelard archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the recovery of certain church-lands uſurp- 
ed by the kings of Mercia. 

Three years after, another ſynod was held 
at the ſame Os wherein, according to 


| 


Cenulph, 


ing. canons; bir dle Id and 


Br 
of Mercia, ern 


Aud ub rick; as formerly: 
In 816, W Wiler 


„ and hy the conſent of 


vr 


d; archbiſhop * Canter The couns 


bury, held a council at Calcutch, at wich eng Git- 


Ae 6 
thoſe of North. 


all the 
— — 


markable. 11. 
Abe did, ebend in cee to be ons: 


crated by the biſhop of the dioceſe, with the 
The biſhop ſhall bleſs. 


follo 

che holy 
it, as 
the euchariſt, he muſt put it in a box, with 
ſome reliques, to be laid up in the church; 
and, if there are no reli 
elements, 
Lord, ſhall be {ufficient. - Every biſhop ought 
to have drawn u the altar, or the wall, 


formalities. 
-water, and {pi 


the — with 


the image of the ſaint, to whom the church 


is dedicated. 

The Vith declares, thir no Scotchman 
| =_— baptize or read divine ſervice in Eng- 

There is mention made of two other coun- 
cils in Mercia, in the reign of Bernulph, 
one in 822, and the other in 824; but; in 
all probability, the firit is a mere dion, and and 
they are neither of them worth notice. 
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REFLECTIONS on the primitive Rate of the Erigliſh cnukeR. 


tive ſtate of the Engliſh church, with a 
W reflections, that may be of uſe to give us 


a juſt idea of the thing itſelf. We are not to 


Imagine, that the primitive church of 4+ 4 
land exactly reſembled that founded b 
apoſtles, immediately after our Saviour's 


death. The chriſtian church, in her infancy, 


as perfe& and ſpotleſs; bur, in proceſs of 
— ſhe loſt, by degrees, her o — 
From the days of the apoſtles to the 
VIIth century, ſeveral errors and abuſes had 


] Shall conclude my account of the primi- 
e 


crept in, which ſtrangely deformed her; and, 


as theſe corruptions increaſed in the VIIIth 
and IXth centuries, true religion, at length, 
degenerated into ſuperſtition. Our notion, 
then, of the primitive church of England muſt 
corre 5 — with the ſtate of the chriſtian 
church, at that time. Without pointing out 
the ſeveral i innovations in the do&rines and 
ſervice of the church, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the chriſtian church, at the time of the 
eonverſion of the Engliſh, was very much cor- 
rupted. For inſtance, how many religious 
euſtoins were introduced by the monks, who 
were become exceedingly numerous all over, 
Chriſtendom, that were not of divine or apo- 
denen ittirurion ; * our Saviour and his 


apoſtles had not given ſufficient inſtructions 


* 


puri- the reſt of the chriſtian world in thoſe days; 


in theſe matters. Theſe 1 
_— tho' net e 2 pious de- 
were already regarded by 13233 
of chriſtians, as the life and foul of r 
I will not enlarge on this ſubject, ſince do 


not propoſe to enter into the controverſy ; but 


ſhall. content myſelf with this remark, that 
the Engliſh, converted in the VIIth century, 
are to conſidered as in the ſame ftate with 


poſſible for them to know more 


as it was im 
than their maſters taught them. 
Auſtin and his com were the firſt, 


that preaghed 2 to the Anglo-Saxons, 


thoꝰ the their converſion is not en- 
2 due tg them; for the Scotch monks of 
ms, had, at leaſt, as great a ſhare 
10 it/as hg Italians, as they recovered thoſe 
that relapl into idolatry, or rather convert- 
ed them new. This was the caſe in Eſſex, 
Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia, as I have, 
above, related; and the Italian miſſionaries 
had no concern at all, in the converſion of the 
Mercians. Auſtin, indeed, aſſumed the ho- 
nour of converting the Engliſh, though the 
rogreſs he made was not ſo very conſiderable. 
ki is certain, he preached to ; th Saxons of 
Kent, as Mettitus did to thoſe of Eſſex, and 


with ſucceſs too; but it is highly pravable, |; 
* Dilberch bing Augultadenſu, of Hagulſtalenſi, <ccleſiz, be? before Eanbald — " 


e drew up eleven 
th are the moſt re- 


ritual dire&s. Having conſecrated. 


ques, the conſecrated | 
the body and blood of our. 


of 


* 
18 
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this-work-was begun; and in great forward- 
neſs, when Auſtin arrived in England. It is 
not eaſy to conceive; how theſe monks, who 
made uſe of interpreters, could have convert- 
ed ſuch a vaſt number of pagans, even to the 
baptizing 10,000 in one day, in a feu months 
after their coming, if the Saxons had nat 
been alteady prepared. This conjecture re- 
ceives farther confirmation, from the letters 
of Gregory I. to Theodorick king of Auſtra- 
ſia, to *Fhcodbert his brother, and to queen 
Brunichild, to deſire them to aſſiſt Auftin in 
his journey to England; for the pope aſſures 
them, he was credibly informed, that the 
Engliſh were carneftly deſirous of becoming 
chriſtians; which evidently proves, that they 
were, in a manner, half-converted. It may 
very reaſonably be preſumed, that king Ethel- 
bert had a favourable opinion of chriſtianity, 
by the means of his queen, and eſpecially 
Luidhard biſhop. of Soiſſons, who attended 
her into-England. 'This is poſitively afferted 
by the author of the hiſtory of St. Auſtin's 
monaſtery ; and Malmsbury tells us, that 
Ethelbert was very defirous to hear Auſtin's 
propoſals. Beſides, Auſtin's perſon, character, 
and conduct will not allow us to believe, that 
his progreſs was ſo great, as it is repre- 
ſented. Bede himſelf, who does not ſeem 
willing, in the leaſt, to leflen his reputation, 
ſays nothing, that can give us a very great 
idea of his preaching. Inſtead of embelliſh- 
ing his hiſtory with the principal heads of 
Auſtin's firit diſcourſe before Ei: 
only relates the king's anſwer ; which renders 
it ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected, that he had no 
eat opittion' of this harangue. Moreover, 


Auſtin's queſtions, which he propoſed to the 


pope, do not convey to us a raiſed notion of 
his parts; and, doubtleſs, for this very reaſon, 
Rede abridged them as much as poſſible, even 


to make them ſometimes ſo obſcure, that their 


meaning is not to be apprehended, but b 
the — 2 * bo : 

It may be farther added, that Auſtin, in 
the height of his ſucceſs, for which he is ſo 
famous, ſettled no more than two biſhops, 
Juſtus at Rocheſter and Mellitus at London, 
tho' the pope had expreſly ordered him to 
eſtabliſh biſhops, wherever there was occaſion 
for them ; -a-convincing proof, that his pro- 
greſs was not { conſiderable as Gre: ory ima- 
gined. But what can we think of this miſſi- 
onary, who, the very firſt year, deſerts his 
miſſion, and goes to Arles, to be conſecrated 
an archbiſhop, when, as yet, there was but 
a handful of chriſtians in England, or rather 
in the ſingle kingdom of Kent? Of what 
uſe was the title of archbiſhop and primate, 
when there was not a biſhop in being? Be- 
ſides,” what conſtruction can we put upon the 
popes anſwer to him, concerning the biſhops 
of Gaul, that he allows him no manner of 
juriſdiction over them? May it not be pre- 
ſumed, that Auſtin, not fatisty'd with the 
Primacy of Great-Britain, with which the 
pope honoured him, wanted to extend his 
juriſdiction over Gaul too? In a word, what 


* 


helbert, he pears from the revolt of the people of Eſſex, 


can we think of Gregory's: letter to him, 
wherein he exhorts him not to grade 
the gift of miracles, which God had beſtow- 
ed on him, unleſs Auſtin had inform'd him, 
that he had wrought ſeverab? But hat were 
theſe miracles? - Surely, Bede, who has par- 
ticularly related thoſe of Aidan, Finan, Far- 
ſeus, and the other Scotch monks, whom he 
regarded as ſehiſmaticks, would not have o- 
mitred Auſtin's? And yet he gives us but 
one, of a later date than Gregory's letter, 
the moſt ſuſpicious that ever was; ſince, by 
his own confeſſion, it was wrought, to bring 
over the Britons to ſubmit to the pope's au- 
thority. What opinion can we have of Au- 
ftin's zeal to reduce the Britons under the pa- 
pal juriſdiction, whilſt five Saxen Kingdoms 
were ſuffer d to remain in darkneſs and ido- 
latry? Why «did he complain to the pope, 
that he wanted labourers in fo plentiful a har- 
veſt, when he did not employ thoſe he al- 
ready had? It he did employ them, where 
are the fruits of their labours? What were 
their names? Where did 'they preach the 
goſpel. Hiſtorians are entirely ſilent, as to 
theſe things; and, except juſtus and Melli- 
tus, who preached at Rocheſter and London, 
they do not tell us, where he ſent his compa- 
nions, who, according to the received opi- 
nion, were 40 in number. , 

_ Beſides, the converts, made by theſe Italian 
monks, were not, it is to be ſuſpected, well 
grounded in their religion; as evidently ap- 


ſt-Anglia, Northumberland, and Kent too, 
at a juncture, when, had they been true chri- 
ſtians, they would have given proofs of the 
greateſt zeal. Their converſion, therefore, 
ſeems to have been brought about, without 
any previous inſtruction, and rather the effect 
of their fear of, or complaĩſance to their kings, 
than of a thorough conviction of the truth. It 


is, therefore, ſurprizing, that the converſion . 


of the Engliſh ſhould be attributed to Auſtin, 
rather than to Aidan, Finan, Colman, Cedd, 
Diuma, and the other Scotch monks, who, 
doubtleſs, labour'd much more abundantly 
than he did. But, as theſe had not their or- 
ders from Rome, we cannot bring ourſclves 
to allow them any part of the glory of this 
work. 
Let us, now, make ſome reflections on the 
manner of the converſion of the Engliſh. In 
the beginning of chriſtianity, and even for 
3oo years, the firſt converts were generally 
perſons of the loweſt rank; and we hear of 
nothing but perſecution and death, from the 
princes and magiſtrates. However, in Eng- 
land, the kings were the firſt that embraced 
the goſpel = # by their authority and ex- 
ample, converted their ſubjects ; and we meer 
with no martyrs, in thoſe primitive days of 
the church of England, except the two ſons 
of Wulier king of Mercia, whoſe ſtory is very 
doubtful How came this difference between 
the churches founded by the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, in ſo many parts of the world, and 
that planted in England in the VIIth er. 
8 | 17 . 
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Book III. 


y? Why was the devil leſs active, in ob- 
ructing the conyerſion of the Engliſh, than 
that of ſo many other nations, during the life 
and - after the death of the apoſtles? Theſe 
things afford matter for many remarks; but 


TI ſhall leave them to the conſideration of the 


reader. I ſhall only obſerve, that the eafy 
manner of the converſion of the Engliſhrakes 
off the force of the argument, in favour of the 


chriſtian religion, drawn from the perſecu- 


tions of the Roman emperors. 

« Let a man conſider, ſays a famous au- 
ce thor, the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity; that 
« a religion, ſo contrary to nature *, ſhould 
« prevail in the world without any violent 
cc or compulſive methods, and yet ſhould be 
cc ſo firmly rooted, that the moſt cruel tor- 
«© ments could not oblige the martyrs to re- 
c nounce the faith; and that all this ſhould 
tc be done, not only without the aſſiſtance of 
cc any prince, but in direct oppoſition to all 
« the kings of the earth, &c.” This argu- 
ment loſes much of its force, when aptied to 
the converſion of the Engliſh. | 

Moreover, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory men- 
tions ſeveral ſaints in different parts of the 
world, but it alſo aſſures us, that ſcarce one 
of them eſcaped a terrible perſecution, or 
death itſelf, for the cauſe of the goſpel; 
whereas, in England alone, we find, in the 
ſpace of 200 years, an incredible number of 
male and female ſaints, who never underſtood 
the meaning of perſecution. Beſides, if we 
can believe the hiſtorians, theſe. ſaints, for 
the maſt part, were endued with the gift of 
miracles, tho? the ſwift progreſs of the goſpel 
ſeems to render them uſeleſs; and many of 
theſe ſaints were kings, queens, or perſons 
of the higheft birth and ſtations. We have, 
in this period, ſeven kings and as many 
queens, with cight princes and 16 prin- 
ceſſes, diftinguiſh'd by the title of ſaints; and 
the 10 kings and 11 queens, who reſign'd 
their crowns, for the ſake of a monaſtick life, 
might well b 
faints. If it be enquir'd, why it was fo eaſy, 
in the VIIth and VIIIth cepturics, tor the 
great to 2 a ſaintſhip, I can aſſign no 
other reaſon, but that ſanctity conſiſted, then, 
in enriching the churches and monaſteries, 


which the rich were far more able to do, than 


the poor. 

The Engliſh were no ſooner converted, but 
innumerable miracles were wrought among 
them. Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory abounds 
with them; for he was very credulous, in 
theſe matters, as well as Gregory I. whoſe 
foible, in this reſpect, is viſible in all his works. 
It is no wonder, then, that his miſſionaries 
ſhould copy after him, or that the Englith 
ſhould be as caſy of belief as their teachers. 
The benedictin monks, firſt, introduced mi- 
racles and brought them into vogue, ſome 
out of pure ſimplicity, and others with a view 
of attracting the veneration and bounty of all 


Accordi 


e enrolled in the catalogue of 


of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 


ranks of perſons to monaſtefies. The monks 
of St. Celumba, regardleſs" of their temporal 
intereſt, conſcientiouſly attended on the ſer- 
vice of God; in the places whete they fived 
in common; but the benedi&ins were never 
ſatisfied, till they obtained a vaſt number of 
monaſteries with large revenues, and the pa- 
authority was recognized throughout the 
eptarchy. p. gt e e 
The popes, however, did not eaſily attain 
this juriſdiction over the Northumbrians; 
Picts, and Scots. The northern nations coul 
not ſee any reaſon for acknowledging the po 
to be univerſal biſhop ; and it is evident, that, 
before the ſynod of Whitby, the Britons, 
Pics, Scots, Iriſh, and Northumbrians una- 
nimouſly declared againſt the papal authority: 
Bede ſays what amounts to this, when, ſpeak- 
ing of king Oſwy, he tells us: He was, at 
* length, convinced, that the church of Rom 
« was the trae, catholick, and apoſtolice 
«© church, though he had his education in 
« Scotland.” Upon this, Oſwy exerted him- 
ſelf to eſtabliſh the pope's authority in his do- 
minions ; and Scotland, at laft, was brought 
to ſubmir to it, Egbert, an Engliſh prieſt, 


2 


having gained over the monks of Jona. 
The Engliſh had no ſogner owned the pa- 
pal juriſdiction, than aff imaginable means 
were made uſe of to ſecute it. To this par- 
pr were admitted togovernthe church, 

t Italian priefts or monks, or fuch Engliſh 
ones as had been educated at Rome or France. 
council of . Caicuith prohibits any Scotchazan 
to perform divine fervice in England. Bede 
expreſſy diſcovers the policy of Rome, when 


he aſſures us, that the pope ardered. Adrian 
to attend Theodorus into leſt 


prelate, being a native of Cilieia, ſhould in- 
troduce any cuſtoms into the church of Eng- 
land, contrary to thoſe of Rm. 

I ſhall make hut one reflection more, relat- 


ing to the doctrine of the church of England; 


in the VIIth and VIIIth centuries and the 


beginning of the IXch. We ſhould be mugh 
miſtaken, to think the articles of faith, in 


the Engliſh church, were the lame with thoſe 


of the Roman at this day. For example, it 
would be abſurd to imagine, the Engliſh be- 
lieved, in thoſe times, the abſolute neceſſity 
of baptiſm, as the Romaniſts do now. Were 
this the caſe, the council of Calcuith would 
not have order'd that ſacrament to be admi- 
niſter d, only at eaſter and whitſontide. It 
would be equally erroneous to believe, that 
the Engliſh worſhipped images. The con- 
trary appears, from a letter the famous Al- 
cuin, an Engliſhman, wrote to Charles the 
great, about the ſecond council of Nice, which 
carried image-worſhip to a monſtrous height. 
The doctrine of the neceſſity of celibacy in 
prieſts, alſo, was not received by the church 
of England, till, at leaſt, 500 years after their 
converſion. I might add to theſe ſeveral other 


* By this he ſuppoſes. 1 in its primitive ſtate, to be clogg'd with all the abſurdities, that now attend 
8 


its eſpecially, among the Romani 
wat it contradicts nature, ſenſe, or reaſon, 


for, ſurely, nothing more ridiculous can be ſaid of revealed religion, than 


inſtances; 


% 
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Egbert. 


RE FLECTIONS on the primitive State, &c. 


8 I ſhall only remark in general, that 
all the innovations in the doctrines of the 
jurch of England, from the eonverſion of the 
E to the reformation, owe their - origi- 
nal to Rome. ' r 
Ihe church of nd had no concern in 
the controverſies on foot in the church, during 
the VIIth and VIIIth centuries; for, among 
all the councils held in England, within that 
e, not one made any decrees, concerning 

the doctrines of religion, except the ſynod of 
Calcuith, which ratified the condemnation of 
the Monothelites: Their practice was to read 
the general councils, and then receive them ; 
ſo that the church of England was not difturb- 
ed with hereſies or diſputes, about the funda- 


mental doctrines of religion. In thoſe times, 


the biſhops, prieſts, and monks were more 


ſollicitous about ways and means for enlarging 
their revenues, than the ſtudy of divinity. 
Some of them, alſo, were remarkable for the 
holineſs of xe 2 for — in pro- 
pagating the goſpel. ve already taken no- 
tice of a few ; and I ſhall here ſubjoin a brief 
account of three or four, that make a conſi- 
Co in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
* 

rt, an Engliſh prieſt, having retired 

into Ireland to purſue bis ſtudies, went over 


into Scotland, ſome time after, and prevailed 
upon the monks of Jona to receive the rules 


Nennius, abbot of 


or, thought to be one of the 50 monks that eſcaped 


TIT 


of the order "wy o_ dict and me: tothe 

's authority. It was, for this 
— that he's honoured Yith * many en- 
comiums. However, it is reported; that, de- 
ſigning to preach the goſpel to the Saxons, he 
was diverted from his purpoſe, by an expreſs 
order from heaven; yet, ſo deſirous was he 
of the converſion of that nation, that he fixed 
upon Wilbrod to go in his ſtead. 9 2 
W ilbrod arriving in Germany, Pipin, mayor 
of the 
land, which he had lately conquered, to 
preach the goſpel. After ſome ſtay there, he 
went to Rome, where he was conſecrated 
biſhop of the Frieſlanders, by pope Sergius L 
He eſtabliſhed his ſee at Choke, of which he 
was the firſt biſhop. | 


1 401 


6927 


palace of France, ſent him into Frieſ- Wilbrod. 


= 


Winfrid, an Engliſh benedictin, was ſent winftidi 


into Germany, where he aſſumed the name 
of Boniface. Meeting with ſucceſs, he was 
made the firſt archbiſhop of Mentz and the 
— te for all Germany. It is ſaid, that 

was the ſon of a cartwright, and that, for 
this reaſon, the archbiſhops of Mentz bear 
wheels in their arms. Boniface was inhumanly 
murdered by the pagans in Frieſland, in 


754t: 
Guthlack was the firſt anchoret in Eng- 


land. He choſe, for retirement, a fenny place G 


in Mercia, called Croyland, where the famous 
monaſtery of that name was afterwards 
founded 


, when 1200 of their brethrets 


were ſlain by Adelfrid king of Northumberland. He flouriſhed in 626 ; tho' according to the beſt copies of his 
book, he wrote in 858, 24% Mervini regis. Nothing of his is extant, except his Hiſtoria Britonum. Bede 
is the next after Nennius, who wrote an ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of England, from Julius Cæſar's invaſion to 731, 


incts of the monaſte 
his childhood, in the ſaid 


at the deſire of Ceolulph king of Northumberland, to whom it is 

ry of Jarrow, near the mouth of the Tyne in Northumberland. He was brought up, 

„ Where he lived all his days. 

prieſt 3t-30 ; from which time to the 59th year of his age, he continuall 8 himſelf in 
8. 


cula. 


N beſides his o 332 


to Durham, and placed in the ſame co 


edicated. He was born in 673, in the 
He was ordained a deacon at 19, and a 

His works 
from Jarrow 


writing. 


62, body was 


+ Pits tells us, he was of royal extraction. There is a collection of his letters extant ; particularly, his letters 
to Ethelbald king of Mercia, publiſhed at Mentz by Serrarius. Du Pin cent. VIII. 


+ He was a ſoldier ſeven years, and ſuch was his humanity, that he uſually returned unto the enemy a third part 


of the plunder. 
** Alcuin or Albin, a famous Northumbrian, lived in the VIIIth 
made abbot of St. Auguſtin's, Canterbury, He was diſciple to 


Offa, on an ambaſſy to Charles the great, chat prince obtained leave for him to ſhy at his court, and was 
um in perſuaded the emperor to fou 
Pavia, Pirs ſays, he wrote a great number of books. He died in 804. 


by him in logick, aſtronomy, and mathematicks. He 


. He was bred a benedictin, and 
archbiſhop of York ; and, being ſent by 


d the univerſities of Paris and 


754. 
uthlack? 
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Origin of the Danes. Their continual irruptions, from the teign of Egbert to 


li 1 e 1 


Edward the martyr. A full and curious account of the laws and cuſtoms 


introduced by Alfred the great, on which the preſent laws of England are 
founded. The ftate of the church and religion. 


the ſeven kingdoms would have ren- 

der'd England more ſecure than ever 
from foreign invaſions; yet the Danes at- 
tack'd the Engliſh as furiouſly, as themſelves 
had formerly done the Britons. For above 
200 years, they continued their deſcents up- 
on this ifland ; ſo that it is not to be con- 
ceived, how their-country could furniſh them 
with troops for ſo long and bloody a war, or 
how the Engliſh could withſtand ſo many re- 
iterated attempts. But, before I proceed to 
particulars, it will be requiſite to enquire in- 


| 1 T might be thought, that the union of 


to the original of a nation, that, in the IXth 


century, became ſo formidable to all Europe, 
and eſpecially to England. 

Scandia or Scandinavia *, lying in the north 
of Europe, is in length, from north to ſouth, 
about 960, and in breadth, from eaſt to welt, 
about 360 miles. If we can give credit to 
the northern hiſtorians, this country was in- 
habited, ſoon after the flood, by two nations, 


or rather two branches of the ſame nation, 
vix. the Goths and Swedes, who erected two 


large kingdoms in this part of the world. 
From theſe two nations, who were ſometimes 
united and at other times divided, deſcended 
all thoſe colonies, which, upon the decline of 
the Roman empire, over-ran the reſt of Eu- 


* Containing Norway and ſo much of Sweden, as lay ; 


whence the Baltick ſea. 


many revolutions, Norway- was, at length 
governed by judges independent of Goth- Pan. 


rope. But, without examining into the 
grounds of what they relate, about the con- 
ueſts of theſe adventurers, I ſhall rake them 
2 my guides, in the account they give us 
of thoſe that remained in the northern coun- 
tries. 8 
In the reign of Erick, the ſixth king of 
the Goths f, Gothland was fo very populous, 
that the country was unable to maintain its 
inhabitants. To remove this inconvenience, 
Erick was obliged to ſend away part of his 
ſubje&s, to try their fortune in the nei 
bouring iſles , who, at length, not only 
pled the iſlands, but alſo Jutland on the con- 
tinent, formerly called Cimbrica Cherſoneſus. 
The colonies, thus diſperſed, for above 700 
ears, were ſubject to the kings of Gothland. 
— the 16th king of the Goths, making 
them independent, permitted them to have, 


for their king, Dan his ſon, from whom Den- 


mark received its name f. Norway alſo, in 
all likelihood, was peopled by Gothick colo- 
nies, ſince it was, for a long time, under the 
dominion of the kings of Gothland. After 


land, till, about the end of the IXth centu- 


ry, it became ſubje& to a king. 


welt of the golf of Bothnia, It was alſo ſtiled Baltia, 


} They tell us, he was cotemporary with Terah Abraham's father. 


+ As, in thoſe times, none had 


a permanent intereſt in land, it was decided by lot, who mould leave their 
country, * of new habitations. 


1 t. Dans | 


on pretend, was cotemporary with Gideon, + 


Czſ. de Bell. Gal. I. 6. c. 20. P. Warnfrid. de Geſt. Longobard. c. 2. 


* The 


peo- Kelding 


» Chron. 
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The Danes and Norwegians, being thus glans Dacians, Danes, Swedes, Vandals, and 
ſeparated from their anceſtors, the Goths and Frieſlanders, as their armies were compoſed 
Swedes, grew ſo powerful, as to be in a con- of theſe ſeveral nations. 
dition to withſtand them both in ſeveral wars. It is obvious, from what has been faid, 
The fitnation of their country, and the plen- that the view of the Danes, when they firſt 
ty of materials for the building and equipping invaded _—_— was only to plunder ; and, 
a fleet, ſoon made them maſters by Bo In therefore, they did not make war, like regu- 
proceſs of time, they employed all their na- lar troops, with a fixed deſign, but, like py- 
val forces, in ravaging the coaſts of Europe. rates, what they could not carry off they 
France, England, and the Low-Countries fack'd and deftroy'd. As they were divided 
were moſt expoſed to their depredations; into ſeveral independent bands, it often fell 
and, for above 150 years, nothing was to be out, that, as ſoon as one was gone, another 
ſeen at ſea, but the Daniſh pyrates. They be- came; ſo that the inhabitants had ſcarce any 
came ſo potent, that Charles the great could reſpite from their incurſions. On this account, 
never ſubdue the Saxons, whilſt they were the Engliſh were obliged to be always upon 
aſſiſted by the Danes. Hiſtory informs us, their guard, and in all places, the iſland be- 

| that the emperor, having ſent Pepin his ſon ing expos'd to attacks, on every fide. On 
1 to make war agaitiſt the Saxons, that prince the contrary, their enemies, whoſe numbers 


was preyented in his deſigns, by Gothrick 
ling of Denmark's ſending a reinforcement 


Jo. Magn. of Danes, on board 3oo veſſels. A northern 


I.17.C.1, 


hiſtorian affirms, that Charles the great was 
never more agrecably pleas'd than with the 
news of Gothrick's death, having deſpaired 
of accompliſhing his ends, during the life of 
that prince. 


were daily augmented, being under leaders, 
who had no authority over each other, there 
was no treating with them, one band diſput- 
ing what the other had agreed to. Thus, 
the Engliſh, who had nothing to gain, but 
much to loſe, were at a loſs what meaſures 
they ſhould take with thoſe dangerous ene- 
mies. I know, the Daniſh hiſtorians put 


As people increaſe and multiply exceed- theſe things in a quite different light. They Sax. Gram: 
ingly in cold countries, Denmark and Nor- ftile the advantages, the Danes had over the Magnus, 


way were often compell'd to ſend off nume- Engliſh, in their firſt irruptions, conqueſts, — — 
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rous colonies, to make room for the reſt. Hav- 
ing a natural inclination to a ſea-faring life, 
they chearfully abandon'd their country, as 
they had, by this means, an opportunity 
for playing the pyrate, under the pretence of 
being in queſt of new habitations. The firſt 
adventurers meeting with ſucceſs, the richeſt 
and molt powerful of their countrymen were 
tempted to ſcek their fortune, in the ſame 
manner. They enter'd into aſſociations, 
much of the ſame kind with thoſe at this day, 
made, in time of war, by the inhabitants of 
the ſea- port towns in France and Flanders, 
and always by the corfairs of Barbary; and, 
at length, they fitted out very large fleets. 
As they acted under the authority of their 


kings, who, having a ſhare in their plunder, 


provided them with admirals and generals; 
fo, when a conſiderable prize was in view, 
they did not ſcruple to command them, in 
-perſon. Theſe are the fleets, that made ſuch 
Tavages in ſeveral parts of Europe, cauſing 
the inhabitants of France, England, and the 
Low-Countries to make diſmal lamentations, 
for the miſeries brought upon them by the 
northern nations *. They were called, in 
France, Normans, i. e. men of the north; 
but, in England, they were commonly called 
Danes or Goths. Doubtleſs, the Swedes and 


HSGoths very frequently join'd with the Danes, 


for a ſhare in the booty; and even the Frieſ- 
landers were concerned with them, in ravag- 
ing the coaſts of France and England. For 
this reaſon, the Engliſh hiſtorians call them 
indifferently Getes, Goths, Juttes, Norwe- 


A furore Normannorum, libera nos, Domine. 


and call the ſtruggles of the Engliſh, to free 
themſelves from oppreſſion, a revolt; but, 
notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious names, they 
are to be conſider' d, as before repreſented, 
at leaſt, for 100 years after they began their 
ravages. | 

The Engliſh and Daniſh hiſtorians give 
way contrary accounts of theſe wars, as they 
each of them, on all occaſions, magnify the 
advantages of their own nation, and decry 
thoſe of the oppoſite party. However, it is 
evident, that the Danes could not have ob- 
tain'd ſuch footing in England, had they not 
been generally victorious. Theſe writers al- 
ſo diſagree, in chronological matters, and in 
the very names of the perſons of whom they 
ſpeak, which muſt, of courſe, occaſion the 
greateſt contuſion in hiſtory. 

As the caſe ſtands, then, I am obliged to 
proceed, with all imaginable circumſpection; 
and, if my reader does not diſcover the ſtrict- 
eſt connexion and thoſe other embelliſhments 
he could have deſir d, he muſt remember, 
that the narration of a war, carried on, for 
the ſake of plunder only, is hardly capable of 
theſe ornaments. | 

It is, now, time, having laid down ſome re- 
marks I apprehended to be neceſlary, for the 
berter und ing of what follows, to re- 
turn to the reign of Egbert. This prince, 
in the preceding book, was repreſented, as 
king of Weſſex; but he is, now, to be con- 
ſider d, as the real monarch of all the ſeven 
kingdoms of the heptarchy. 
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Benner GB ER, vho received the crown of 
iſt king of Weſſex, in 800, did not compleat his 
England. conqueſt, till 827 or 828, from which time, his 
8:8. title of king of England is to be dated. But, 
Tyrrel, to prevent miſtakes, It muſt be obſerved, that 
the kingdom this prince was poſſeſſed of, as 
his own, conſiſted of the antient kingdoms of 
Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, that were 
peopled by Saxons and juttes. As for the 
other kingdoms, inhabited by Angles, he was 
content with reſerving the ſovereignty over 
them, permitting them to be governed by 

kings who were Nis tributaries. | 
I have already related, how Egbert, before 
he attacked his countrymen, ſubdued the 
Britons of Cornwall and Wales. Tho' his 
power, upon this, was very much increaſed; 
yet the Welch, by their actions, plainly de- 
clared, that they deſigned to ſhake off this 
yoke. Egbert, being informed of their in- 
tent, directly marched into their country, with 
ſuch a powerful army, that they were com- 
pelled to ſubmit, without daring to come to 

a battle. 

3833. Whilſt Egbert was enjoying the fruits of 
An. Sax. his victory, the Danes, who had before, at 
different times, invaded England, arrived at 
* In Dor- Charmouth * with 35 veſſels. Egbert, on the 
ſetſnire. firſt news of this deſcent, went againſt them, 
with what troops he could muſter together, 
verily believing that, upon his approach, they 
would repair to their ſhips; and though, con- 
trary to his expectation, they bravely ſtood 
their ground, he reſolved to attack them. 
However, Egbert ſoon found, he was engaged 
Egbert de- with a very formidable enemy ; and, after a 
_ by long and bloody battle, his army was entirely 
Vanes. routed. They preſs'd upon him fo cloſe, that 
he was forced, at length, to follow his flying 
troops, being indebtcd to the darkneſs of the 
night, for his very life. This being a great 
mortification to a prince, that had been al- 
ways, hitherto, victorious, he projected other 
meaſures, for his defence againſt theſe new in- 
vaders; but the Danes, being, for the pre- 
ſent, ſatisfied with their 8 returned to 


their thips. 
The Danes 


Two years after, another band of Daniſh 
mrs de. Pyrates, being told by their ſpies, that the 
a orniſh Britons were extremely deſirous of 

835. throwing oft the Engliſh yoke, landed in Corn- 
wall, and were joytully received. Being re- 
inforced with ſome Britiſh troops, they began 

their march, in order to come to an engage- 

ment with Egbert, expecting to ſurprize him; 

but they found, that he was advancing di- 

rectly towards them, with the ſame deſign. 

Egbert ob- His former misfortune having taught him 
N a 8 caution, he had his army in readineſs to march, 
%. upon the firſt notice of their arrival; and he 
* Heng- engaged the enemy, near Hengiſt-dun * in 
ſton-hill, Cornwall, obtaming a ſignal victory, which 


E R T. 
entirely repaired the diſgrace of his former 
defeat. 

After this fortunate turn of affairs, which 
ſecured the Engliſh, for a little while, from 
the irruptions of the Danes, we have but one 
particular in Egbert's reign, that deſerves to 
be taken notice of. It is ſaid, that this prince, 
by a publick edi&, to which the general pn. 1” wv 
aſſembly of the nation gave their comfort, or- the altera- 
dered that, for the future, the part of Great- tion of the, 
Britain conquered by the Anglo-Saxons, and _—_ . 
erected into ſeven kingdoms, ſhould be called 99 4 
England; but it is far more probable, he only England. 
confirmed or revived this name, which cer- 
tainly bears date, before Egbert's reign. Bede, 
who wrote 150 years before Egbert's time, 
tells us, that the three nations, ſettled in 


Great-Britain, were indifferently called Angli 
or Engliſh ; and he entitles his hiſtory, the 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Engliſh nation, tho 


it much more relates to the churches of Kent 

Weſſex, Suſſex, and Eſſex, than to thoſe of 

Mercia, Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. 

I have, above, obſerved, that the change of 2 

the name Britain into England mult be car 

ried back to the year 585 or 586 ſor the 

confirmation of which, and that Egbert was 

not the author of this change, I ſhall advance 

the following conſiderations, which, in my 

opinion, are very convincing. Firſt, what 

reaſon had Egbert to call the ſeven kingdoms 

England, who was himſelf a Saxon, and whoſe 

provinces were inhabited by Saxons and 

Juttes? beſides, the Angles or Engliſh, in 

Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, 

were his vaſſals. Now, can it be imagined, 

that the conqueror ſhould impoſe on his ſub- 

jects the name of thoſe they had ſubdued ? 

This might, indeed, have been done inſen- 

ſibly, bur, ſurely, he would never have enjoin'd 

it by an edit; bur, as this is no more than a 

conjecture, I ſhall proceed to _ ſubſtantial 

roofs. An hiſtorian expreſly affirms, that, rieb 

— after the — name of Eng- * 

land was given to Britain, by the conſent of 

the ſeven kings; but this cannot be applied 

to Egbert's time, above 250 years after, ſince 

that prince could not have publiſhed an edict, 

before he became king of all England. More- 

over, tho” the ſubjects of Ina, king of Weſſex, 

were Saxons or Juttes, in his laws enacted . 

for the Weſt-Saxons, he only ſtiles them 

Engliſhmen. © If an Engliſhman, ſays he, 

commit theft. Again, If a Welch ſlave 

« ſhall kill an Engliſhman.” If this name had 

not been common to the three nations, Ina 

would not have called his ſubjects Englithmen, 

but Saxons? In a word, it is no wonder, Bromp. 

that, upon the founding the heptarchy, the leges lu 

Anglo-Saxons ſhould give the name of Eng- I. 26. lex. 

land to their conqueſts, fince they were poſ- 78. 

ſeſſed of a larger tract of land, than both the 
Saxons 
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Saxons and Juttes ; but it is unnatural to ſup- 


poſe, that this name was introduced by Eg- . 


ert, when the three kingdoms of the Angles 
were in a declining, and that of the Weſt- 
Saxons in a flouriſhing condition. 


Egbert's Egbert died in 838, * after a reign of 3 7 
death. ears; 20 of them he was only king of Weſ- 
$38. ſex, for ſeven years he enjoyed the dignity 
of monarch, and ten years he reigned over 

all England. Redburg his wife did not aſ- 

ſume the title and majeſty of a queen, becauſe 

* Vid. p. of the law made in Weſſex, on the account 
58. of the death of Brithrick. It is ſaid, ſhe per- 
ſuaded the king -to prohibit the Welch, on 

pet of death, to come over Offa's dike, the 

3 undary of Mercia and Wales. . 

Rudb. hiſt, Egbert left behind him but one ſon, called 


monaſt. Ethelwulph, who was his ſucceſſor, as king of 
Wincheſt. Weſſex, Eger Kent, and Suſſex, and as ſove- 

_ of the other three kingdoms. Egbert 
had, doubtleſs, another ſon, ſeeing this was 


deſigned for the church. A modern . F Tyrrel. 
ives the name of Ethelbert to Egbert's eldeſt 
Fi; bat I cannot tell, what grounds he had 
for this aſſertion. Some ſay, he had alſo a 
daughter, named Edgith, who founded the 
abbey of Polleſworth * ; but this is uncertain. In War- 
From what has been ſaid of Egbert, it ap- Wickſkire. 
rs he was a warlike prince ; for he did not 
compleat his ends, by the means made uſe of 
by Hengiſt and Offa, bu the force of 
arms; a method, which, tho' equally crimi- 
nal, does not ſo much tarniſh the reputation 
of thoſe that put it in practice, eſpecially, if it 
prove fucceſehtl. It is matter of lamentation, 
that ambition, by which princes are inclined 
to invade the property of others, ſhould be 
eſteemed a virtue; and that an hiſtorian, to 
gratify the depraved taſte of the world, ſhould 
not dare to paint it in its true colours, ſince, 
for the moſt part, ambitious princes are ho- 
noured with the ſirname of great. 
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ETHEL- 


THELW ULPH, who ſucceeded his 
= father Egbert, according to ſome, was 
An. Sar. A. obliged:to have a diſpenſation from the pope, 
Hunt. I. 5. as he was in holy orders; but it is impro- 

bable, that Egbert, after the death of his elder 

brother, would permit him to be bred a church- 

—_ ſince he had no other ſon to ſucceed 

The Danes Soon after this, a fleet of Danes, having 
land at roved up and down, for ſome time, landed at 
Southamp- Southampton and made great devaſtations. 
Ethelwulph, who was a lover of peace and 


eaſe, ſent Wulfred his general againſt thein, 


who forced them back to their ſhips ; but, 
before his army returned, the king receiv- 
ed information, that another Daniſh band, 
who landed at Portland, ravaged the coun- 
try. Although Ethelwulph had no reaſon to 
be diſpleaſed with Wulfred, he ſent earl Ethel- 
helm to command the army in his room, who 
was er defeated and put to flight. 
Herbert, the ſucceeding general, was not onl 
vanquiſhed, but alſo ſlain in the battle. Theſe 
two victories gave the Danes an opportunity 
of over-running ſeveral counties; Kent and 
Middleſex, Canterbury, Rocheſter, and Lon- 
don were, in particular, exceedingly diſtreſſed, 
the enemy n er the moſt unparalleld 
cruelties, before they returned totheir ſhips. 
839. Some think, Witglaph, king of Mercia, 
died this 2 839. Others place his death 
in 837. But this variation is of no conſe- 
quence, as this prince made a very mean fi- 
ure, after his ſubjection to the king of Weſ- 
ſex, He was ſucceeded by Berthulph his 
brother , 1 | 


The enſuing year, Ethelwulph, diſſatisfied 840; 
with his two late generals, went, in perſon, 
againſt a body of Danes, that arrived in 35 
ſhips, landing on the coaſt of Weſſex. The 
two armies engaging at Charmouth, the Eng- 
liſh were defeated, thinking themſelves happy, 
that their enemies were content with carry- 
ing off their booty, which was the only end of 
theſe Daniſh expeditions, 

This year, or, as ſome affirm, the year be- The de- 
fore, was very remarkable, for the entire de- ſtruction of 
ſtruction of the Pits. After a long war with the PiQs, 


the Scots, they loſt two battles ſſively, 
which put it out of their power to make any 
longer reſiſtance. Keneth II. king of Scot- Buchan- 


land, incenſed againſt them, for Killing his Boeth. 
father, and inhumanly mangling his corpſe, Holingſhy 
told the Scots, this was their time, to extir- 
pate a nation that had always been their ene- 
mies; and, accordingly, they treated the Picts 
with ſo much barbarity, that, aſter this, there 
remained nothing, but the memory of that 
miſerable people, which ſo long had flouriſhed 
in Great-Brirain. On this account, Keneth II. 
was eſteemed by the Scots as an illuſtrious 
prince, and one of the founders of their mo- 
narchy. | 

The Danes continuing their incurſions, 
Ethelwulph, who was naturally indolent, 
thought himſelf unable alone to govern all his 
dominions ; and for this reaſon, and, perhaps, 
his great affe&tion for Athelſtan his natural 
ſon, he reſigned to him Kent, Efſex, and Suſ- 
ſex, reſting ſatisfied with the ſovereignty of 
all England and the kingdom of Wellex. 


t Some tell us, he died in 836 or 837: - G 
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ETHELWULPH in Weſſex. 
ATHELSTAN in Kent. 


Ndred, king of Northumberland, died 
in 841, and was ſucceeded by Erhel- 
red his ſon. 1 
Roderic, ſirnamed Mawr, i.e. the great, 
was then king of Wales. This prince, who 
is highly applauded by the Britiſh hiſtorians, 
. attack d Berthulph, king of Mercia, with ſig- 
Sim, Dun nal ſucceſs. Ethelwulph, notwithſtanding his 
: 3 diſpoſition, went, in perſon, into 
Mercia, to ſtop the progreſs of the Welch 
prince; for, as he eaſily foreſaw the dange- 
rous conſequence of ſuffering the Welch to 
recover any part of their country, that had 
been ſubdued by the Engliſh, he, at once, 
joined the king of Mercia. Whilſt Roderic 
was engaged with Berthulph only, he fancied 
he was able to diſpoſſeſs him, at leaſt, of a 
conſiderable part of his kingdom; but, as 
ſoon as he found, that Ethelwulph concerned 
himſelf in the quarrel, he ſued 33 
which was obtained, without much difficulty, 
the ſovereign and his vaſſal deſigning nothing 
more than to live in quiet. Roderic left be- 
hind him three ſons, among whom he ſhared 
his dominions, which, on this account, were 
divided into the three kingdoms of Venedo- 
tia, Demetia, and Powis. 
Ethelred, who received the crown of Nor- 
thumberland, in 841, was baniſhed, three 
years after, by one of the factions, that, for 
a long time, alternately, prevailed in that 
kingdom; and Redowald was placed on the 
the throne. The new king being ſlain, ſoon 
M. Wet. after,. by the Danes, in a deſcent they made 
: on Northumberland, Ethelred was recalled 
by his party, who were now in a condition to 
ſupport him. | 
843. The Danes conſtantly viſited Fngland, once 
The Danes a year, merely, for the ſake of plunder: In 
defeated. 845, theearls Enulph and Oſrick, with biſhop 
2 Alſtan, gave them battle, near the river Par- 
*InSomer- ret *, and obtained a remarkable victory; 
ſerſhure, * which, in all likelihood, was the reaſon, why 
| the Englifh were unmoleſted, for ſome years. 
Ozbert Ethelred reigned but three years, after his 
king of reſtoration ; for, the oppoſite faction havi 
wor 6 gh put him to death, Osbert, a lord, was 3 
"2. on the throne of Northumberland. During 
© theſe diviſions, the Danes often plunder'd that 
Fl. Wig. kingdom; and, whenever they came, they 
were always welcome to the weakeſt party. 


841: 


851. b . . 
The | DE Whiltt the Danes were, thus, employed in 
land in the north, the ſouthern provinces enjoyed ſome 


Weſſex. quiet; but, in 851, they landed on the coaſts 


of Weſſex, where they committed the moſt 
hortible outrages. Having rifled the coun- 


try, they were met, on their return to their 


ſhips, by earl Ceorle, Ethelwulph's general, 

who waited for them at Wenbury . Being f In De- 
incumbered with their ſpoils, they fought in vonſhire. 
ſuch diſorder, that they were entirely routed. 

In __ of time, king Athelſtan, having fit- , _ vit 
ted out a fleet, engaged the Danes, near Sand- jc © 
wich, and took nine of their ſhips ; tho' he 
coute>not prevent another band of them, from 
wintering in the iſland of Sheppey. 

The Danes, however, not being, in the 852. 
leaſt, diſcouraged, the next ſpring, came up The Danes 
the Thames with zoo fail, and; without op- land N 
poſition landed near London, where they London. 

egan their uſual ravages. The two kings, 
not expecting this ſudden invaſion, durſt not 
immediately take the field, but endeavoured 
to raiſe an army to oppoſe them, with all 
poſſible expedition. 

In the mean time, the Danes were intent 
upon plunder; and, not content with ravaging 
the country, they attacked the towns, which, 
for the moſt part, were obliged to open their 
gates to their mercileſs enemies. After they 
pillaged London and Canterbury, they march- 
ed into Mercia, and defeated an army Ber- 
thulph had brought againſt them, in defence 
of his country; and they would have over- 
run all England, had they not been informed, 
that Ethelwulph and Athelſtan deſigned to in- 
tercept them, in their return. They repaſs'd 
the Thames, to engage the two kings, who 
were encamped at Okely in Surrey ; commit- 
ing ſuch barbarities in their march, that 
7 very og of them would be ſhocking. 

r length, they came up to the two kings, 1 
and a bloody bands was Ines: at Okely, in 2 Ota, 
which the Engliſh were victorious, who made 
ſuch havock of the Danes, that very few of 
them eſcaped with life. | ; 

Berthulph, = of Metcia, died this year, Buthred 
and was r airs by Buthred, with the ap- king of 

robation of Ethelwulph, whoſe daughter he Merca. 
had married. 

After the battle of Okely, we have no ac- 1p. 
count of Athelſtan, which makes it probable, geath, 
that he did not long ſurvive that memorable - 
victory, to which his valour had much con- 
tribured. Although Erhelwulph had ſeveral 
ſons born in wedlock, of age, to aſſiſt him in 
the adminiſtration of affairs, he would not give 
Ethelbald, his eldeſt, Athelſtan's kingdom; 
for, beſides his want of affection for him, he 
was jealous of his reſtleſs and turbulent ſpi- 
rit. Ethelbald, who thought he deſerved 4 
crown, as much as Athelſtan his baſtard-bro- 
ther, was extremely diſguſted. 
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Wan- Thelwulph, both by temper and edu- 
racters of cation, was very much inclined to re- 
m_ ligion. He would willingly, if he could have 
Wulp : 


aug hu, done it, without interruption, have converſed 
two fꝛvou- With the monks, whole days together, whilſt 
rites, the Danes were employed in ranſacking his 
kingdom. The reſpite he obtained by the 
victory of Okely, from theſe barbarous ene- 
mies, gave him {ome leiſure to purſue the na- 
tural bent of his mind. He had two favou- 
H. Hunt. rites, who had an equal ſhare in his affection 
Malmsb. and confidence ; and they were both biſhops, 
I. 2. c. 2. but of very oppoſite characters. Swithin bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter was the firſt, who conti- 
nually repreſented to the king the vanity of 
of all earthly glory and the joys of heaven; 
but Alſtan biſhop of Sherborn, the ſecond, 
was highly diſpleaſed, at the king's ſo entirely 
giving himſelf up to his devotions. He could 
have wiſhed, he had been more active in re- 
pulling the Danes; and that he would make 
ſuitable preparations, againſt their next re- 
turn. Jo this purpoſe, he, on all occaſions, 
reminded him of the glorious actions of his 
anceſtors, particularly, his father Egbert, 
which, molt of all, affected him; and he not 
only excited him by lively exhortations, but 
ſupplied him alſo with money to carry on his 

warlike preparations. 

Theſe two prelates bore an abſolute ſway 
over Ethelwulph, the one having the aſcen- 
dant in peace, and the other in war. Alſtan 
preſerved his intereſt in the king, for a 
long time, on the account of the frequent ir- 

| ruptions of the Danes, which deprived him 

of many opportunities for his devotions ; but 

no ſooner had he the proſpect of enjoying 

ſome quiet, than he was wholly directed by 

the biſhop of Wincheſter, who confirmed him 

daily, more and more, in his natural inclina- 

tion to a religious life, to the prejudice of 

Alftan. He, above all, inſpired him with 

He grants the greateft afſection for the church and clergy, 
. to which was look'd upon, in thoſe days, as the 
the clergy. chief part of religion; and by his advice, it is 
pretended, this prince granted to the church 
the tithes of all his dominions *, The reve- 
nues of the church, as yet, were not very con- 
ſiderable; but they were, now ſo vaſtly aug- 
mented, that Ethelwulph's ſucceſſors often had 
occaſion to wiſh, he had left the clergy in their 
former ſtate. Such was his zeal for religion, 
that he ſent his youngeſt ſon Alfred, then 
about five years of age, to Rome; and, as he 


853. 
He ſends 
Alfred to 
Rome. 


5 Wig. had a very ſingular affection for this child, he, 
cr, 


doubtleſs, imagined, that the pope's bleſſing 
would be ratified in heaven and procure him 


The laws of Ina and Offa ſettle tithes on the clergy ; but, in all eee they were not obſerved, and, 
perhaps, Ethelwulph extended this law over England. This charter is mentioned, 


church. 


+ John Brompton is miſtaken, in calling them 300 talents, 


great happineſs. If we can believe the hiſto- 
rians; Leo IV. not only blefled this young 
prince, but honoured him with the ceremony 
of the royal unction; but this ſeems to be 
groundleſs, unleſs we can think, the pope knew 

by revelation, that Alfred ſhould hereatter 

come to the crown, tho' the youngeſt of four 
brothers. Beſides, Alfred had not the title 

of king, till long after, on the death of his 

three elder brothers. Some are of opinion, 
ſuppoſing this unction to be matter of fact, Tyr 
that the pope only anointed him with chriſm, 

at the ceremony of his confirmation. Ethel- 

wulph, his kingdom enjoying, now, a pro- 

found tranquillity, determined to make the 

pope a viſit, in perſon, to receive his bene- 
diction, and, with this view, went to Rome, 

in 855. Upon his arrival, pope Leo gave him 

an honourable reception, and had, in return, 855. 
all the reſpec that could be expected from ſo j; F972. 
devout a prince. During his reſidence at Rome. 
Rome, he viſited the churches, chapels, holy 
reliques, and every thing elſe that could feed 
his devotion. The Engliſh college foundgdiby 
Ina, and enlarged by Offa, being corflumagd 
by fire, the preceding year, he rebuilt 
more magnificent manner; and, to render its 
revenues greater than ever, he extended the 
tax of Peter- pence all over his domigions, 
which had, hitherto, been only levied in Weſ- 
ſex and Mercia. He promiſed alſo to ſend to 
Rome, yearly, the ſum of zoo mancus's of 
marks +, 200 to ſupply the churches of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul with wax-tapers, and the re- 
mainder for the pope's private uſe. By rea- 
ſon of theſe inſtances of liberality, ſome hi- 
ſtorians have been led to aſſert, that Ethel- 
wulph made England tributary to the holy 
ſee; but, how much ſoever they were after- 
wards abuſed, it is evident, they were no 
more, originally, than charitable allowances 
to the churches and Englith college. 

Ethelwulph, having, to ſatisfy his devotion 
and curioſity, continued 12 months at Rome, 
returned home, by the way of France, where 1 Judich 
he married Judith the daughter of Charles the — orig 
bald +, a young princeſs not exceeding 12 to Charles 
years of age. This unſuitable as well as un- the bald. 
ſeaſonable match, he having already ſeveral 
children, was improved, as another pretence 
for the conſpiracy, now in agitation againſt 
him in England. 

Alſtan, biſhop of Sherborn, formerly the 
king's favourite, but now his enemy, took 
the advantage of his abſence, toſeduce Ethel- 
bald his eldeſt ſon. This prince, being na- 
turally of a revengeful temper, was already 
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at large, in the hiſtory of the 
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incenſed againſt his father, for not inveſting 
him with the kingdom of Kent, upon Athel- 
ſtan's death; and, therefore, he eaſily came 
into the pernicious counſels of Alſtan. The 
prelate told him, that Ethelwulph lived more 
like a monk than a king, and, by his indo- 
lence, expoſed his kingdom to ruin ; and that, 
as he was wholly taken up with the converſa- 
tion of the monks, it was fit he ſhould retire 
into a monaſtery, and reſign his kingdom to 
his ſon, who knew better how to govern it. 
Ethelbald, all on fire to poſſeſs the crown, 
was ſtagger d at this diſcourſe ; and there was 
no need of repeating it, to gain him over. 
Beſides, the news of Ethelwulph's marriage 
came, juſt in the critical minute, to confirm 
his reſolution; for he was apprehenſive, that 
the children, by this ſecond marriage, might 
be in a capacity to diſpute his ſucceſſion to 


the throne, by the aſſiſtance of the king of 


France. Theſe conſiderations induced him 
to enter into a cabal with the nobles, how to 
prevent the king's return. Alſtan exerted 
himſelf to bring over the lords and commons 
to the prince's intereſt; and, in a ſhort time, 
he formed a very powerful party. Ethel- 


ng wulph, being informed of this, immediately 


left France, and, before his ſon had taken all 
the neceſſary ſteps to hinder it, arrived in 
England ; tho' Ethelbald ftill purſued his de- 
ſign, and even openly declared it. As Ethel- 
wulph had dignified his new ſpouſe with the 
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title of queen, in regard of her royal grtrac- 
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tion, Ethelbald made uſe of this, as a handle ON "* 
for his revolt. He alledged, that, by the ex- 1 


preſs terms of the law, made on the occaſion c. b. p. 8 ;. 
of Brithrick's murder, the Weſt-Saxons were Malm. cz. 


abſolved from their oath of allegiance to his 
father. Every thing conſpired to bring on a 
civil war, which muſt, of courſe, prove fatal 


to England; as, beſides other evils, it would 


infallibly occaſion freſh invaſions from the 
Danes; but ſome of the wiſeſt of the nobility 
of both parties, foreſceing theſe conſequences, 
by their mediation, brought matters\to an ac- 


commodation. 'Tho' right and juſtice wereen- ——- 


tirely on the king's fide ; yet, being old and 
of a peaceable temper, and as his ſon de- 
nounced ſevere threatenings againſt all that 
oppoſed him, the balance ſeemed to be, in 
favour of Ethelbald. This treaty, which was 
managed by umpires, obliged Ethelwulph to 
ſurrender to his ſon the antient kingdom of 
Weſſex, and to reſt ſatisfied with that of Kent 
for himſelf, which compriſed alſo Eflex and 
Suſſex. Some of his courtiers adviſed him not 
to ſign ſo partial a treaty ; but he told them, 
that he had not ſuch a value for the domini- 
ons allotted to his ſon, as to purchaſe them, 
ar the expence of a civil war; and that, tho' 
he ſhould be in a condition to recover them, 
yet, upon his death, his ſon would again be 
put in the poſſeſſion of them. 
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ETHELWULPH in Kent. 
ETHELBALD in Weſſex. 
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XNE would think, that Ethelwulph fore- 

| law his approaching death, ſince he ſur- 
vived'this partition but two years, which he 
ſpent in acts of charity, in adminiſtering juſ- 
tice to his ſubjetts, and endeavouring, by his 
example, to prevail on them to live in con- 
formity to the precepts of the goſpel. Ethel- 
bald, on the other hand, depending on ma- 
ny years to come, thought of nothing but 
licentiouſneſs and debauchery. 

The Saxon annals affirm, that, about this 
time, Edmund, a youth of about 15 years of 
age, was crowned king of Eaſt-Anglia. He 
was ſon to Alcmund, a prince of the blood- 
royal, who retreated into Germany, when 
Offa ſeized upon Eaſt-Anglia. We are not 
told, whether this was done, with the con- 
ſent of Ethelwulph and Ethelbald ; or, whe- 
ther, on the account of the diſſention between 
theſe two princes, they refolved to have a 
king of their own. Edmund, during his 
youth, had the benefit of bifhop Humbert's 
advice, who form'd him to a virtuous life, 
and inftilld-into him ſentiments of juſtice and 


* He was buried at 
I The Saxon annals 


Witchefter, with Egbert his father. | 
ſay, Ethelwulph reigned but 18 years; cho they affirm, his father began his reign in 800, 


equity, of which his ſubjects reaped the ad- 
vantage. I will take no notice of the mira- 
cles, that are ſaid to have attended his birth, 


and ſhall, in another place, ſpeak of his tra- 


gical death, which is called a martyrdom. 
Ethelwulph, finding 


he was near his end; rthel-- - 


made a will, wherein he diſpoſed of his do- wulph's _ 


minions to Ethelbert his ſecond ſon, and, up- laſt ill. 
on his deceaſe, to Ethelred his third ſon; and 
after him to Alfred the youngeſt. I am not aan | 


certain, whether it was cuſtomary, in-thoſe - 
days, for kings to diſpoſe of their dominions, 
by will; or, whether Ethelwulph was the firſt 
that did ſo. However, it is evident, that 
Erthelwulph's fons ſucceeded each other, by 
virtue of his will; by which he alſo obliged 
his heirs to maintain one poor perſon, for e- 
very tithing in his hereditary lands. He 
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ed 20 He diedy 


died“ ſoon after, in 857, having reigned 
years t, leaving behind him four ſons and one 
daughter, who was married to Buthred king 
of Mercia, and died at Pavia, in 888. Ethel- 
bald, Erhelwulph's eldeſt fon, being already 
poſſeſs d of Weſſex, Ethelbert had only for 


and reigned 37 years, 7 months, and that Ethelwulph died in 857. 


857. 


his ſhare Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, compriſed 
under the name of the kingdom of Kent. As 
for Ethelred and Alfred, they were, at firſt, 
but meanly provided for, tho' in proceſs of 
time, they both came to the crown. Be- 
fides Athelſtan, already mention'd, ſome tell 
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us, Ethelwulph had another natural fon, nam- 
ed Neot, who was afterwards profeſſor at 
Oxford; but I much queſtion, whether Neot 
was his ſon, it being more probable, that he 
was only a relation of the blood-royal of 


Weſſex. 


3. ETHELB AL D in Weſſex. 
ä EI HELBERT in Kent. 


/ Thelbald's reign was not attended with 
any remarkable event, nor 1s there 

any action of his own, that deſerves to be 
recorded. All hiſtorians are agreed, that he 
was a prince of no merit. The Engliſh wri- 
ters aſſure us, he made no ſcruple to marry 
Judith, his father's widow ; tho' the French 
authors are ſilent on this head, who fay, that 
her marriage with Ethelwulph not being con- 
ſummated, becauſe of her youth, the return'd 
to France, from whence he was carried off 
by Baldwin Iron-hand earl of Flanders. Per- 
haps, they were ignorant of her ſecond mar- 
riage, or thought it improper to mention it, 
as reflefting on the family of Charles the 


great. However, the Engliſh writers relate 
it, for fact; and one of them adds*, that 
Ethelbald was brought to a ſenſe of his fault, 
by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and under- 
went a ſevere penance for it. This penance, 
which, in all probability, conſiſted in ſome 


grants and doriations to the monaſteries, led 
an hiſtorian} to "affirm, his death, in 860, He dies in 
was very much lamented. He reigned two 860. 

years in Weſſex, during the life of his father, 


and about two years and a halt, after his de- 


ceaſe, Ethelbert his brother, already poſ— 


ſeſs'd of Kent, ſucceeded to the throne of 
Weſſex, purſuant to their father's laſt will 
and teſtament. 
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„ 4 ETHELBERT alone. „ 


The Danes HE Danes, who had been quiet, for 
return to ſome years, immediately upon Ethel- 
England. hert's coronation, renew'd their invaſions ; 
and, being almoſt forgotten, and no prepa- 
They re- rations having been made againſt them, they 
r beg penetrated as far as Wincheſter, the capital 
"ee of Weſſex, reducing it to aſhes. They would 
have proceeded to greater outrages, it Ofrick 
They are ,and Ethelwulph, two Weſt-Saxon lords, had 
repulſed. not forced them back to their ſhips. 
8 After this, they landed in autumn, in the 
deſcent, iſle of Thanet, where they wintered, in order 
Ethelbert to begin their incurſions in the ſpring ; but 
ofters them Ethelbert, extremely uneaſy at their being ſo 
— 2 near him, and at a loſs how to help it, of- 
and, tho fer d them a ſum of money, to depart in 
they accept peace. They accepted his propoſal; but no 


ir, the; ſooner had they received the money, than 
yg in 


ent. 


they ruſn'd into Kent, 3 all before 
them with fire and ſword. Ethelbert 
was not in a condition to revenge their trea- 
chery, it taught him, however, that nothi 
but force could reſtrain them; and he, there- 
fore, reſolved to levy an army, to intercept 
them in their retreat. As they dreaded theſe 
reparations, they embarqued with their 
2 ſo abruptly, that it was impoſſible to 
prevent them. 5 


Ethelbert's reign, which laſted but fix years, He dies in 
had nothing in it of any importance. He 866. 


died in 866, leaving behind him two ſons, 
Adhelm and Ethelward, neither of which ſuc- 
ceeded him, his younger brother Ethelred, 
by virtue of Ethelwulph's will, mounting the 
throne. | 
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T HE reign of Etheldred was ſhort 


and troubleſome; for, from the day 
of his coronation to his death, he had one 
continued conflict with the Danes. They, 
firſt, attack'd Northumberland, which, at 


Matthew of Wincheſter ; but Aſſer, whq lived in theſe times, takes no notice of it. 


i Huntingdon, who ſays, he was buricd at Sherborn, 


iN 


* 


length, they ſubdued, as they did, next, Eaſt- 
Anglia; and, having compell'd the Mercians 
to purchaſe their ranſom, with a ſum of mo- 


ney, they enter'd into Weſſex. In ſpite of 


Ethelred's valour, and the many bartles he 


fought, 


„ 


"= 


The cauſe - 


of the . 8 22 f > 
* oubles in turning one day from hunting, was diſpos d 


Northum- 


berland, Bocard, who was guardian of the coaſts a- 
Brompt. 
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TDontanus, in his liſtory of Denmark; 
us, this prince was crowned in 8 36, diffe 


* 


*fonght, he had the mortification, at his death, 
to leave them in the heart of his kingdom, 
and in a condition of ſoon compleating the 
conqueſt of the whole. "Theſe are the moſt 
memorable events, during this reign, the moſt 
material circumſtances of which I ſhall pro- 
ceed to relate. 

The authority which Egbert reſerved over 
the kingdoms of Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and 
Northumberland, and left to his ſon Ethel- 
wulph, had been, for ſome time, much im- 


\ paired, by the frequent invaſions of the Danes; 


* 


for, whilſt the kings of Weſſex were employ'd 


in the defence of their own dominions, they 
had no leiſure to improve their ſovereignty 
over the three kingdoms of the Angles, to 
whom Egbert had left ſome ſhadow of liber- 


ty; and, therefore, at length, the Northum- 


brians, at the fartheſt diſtance from Weſſex, 


| thook off their yoke. The factions, that had 


ſo long reigned among them, laying aſide, in 
a great meaſure, their mutual animoſities, u- 


nanimouſly agreed to place Osbert on the 


throne. This happy union might have raiſed 
Northumberland to its antient ſplendor, had 
not an unexpected accident plunged that coun- 
try into a gulph of miſery, from which it was 
never able to recover itſelf. The troubles, 
which paved the way for the ruin of Nor- 
thumberland, and proved fatal to all Eng- 
land, were occaſion'd as follows. 

Osbert, who kept his court at York, re- 


to refreſh himſelf, at the houſe of earl Bruern- 


—— the Daniſh irruptions. The earl being 
from home, his lady, to whoſe charming 
beauty was join'd the moſt agrecable beha- 
viour, entertain'd her ſovereign with the re- 
ſpect due to his quality. Osbert, at once, 
Vas raviſh'd at the ſight of her; and, being 
deſperately enamour d, reſolved, at all ha- 
zards, to gratify his paſſion. Accordingly, 


under the pretence of having ſome affairs of 


conſequence to communicate to her, in the 
abſence of the car], he led her inſenſibly into 
a private room; where, after ſeveral attempts 
to bring her to a compliance, by fair means, 
he proceeded, at length, to downright force. 
Intreaties, tears, outcries, reproaches were 
all ineffectual to checque his raging paſſion ; 
and, having committed this infamous deed, 
he left the countels, ſo oppreſs'd with grief 
and vexation, that it was impoſſible for her 


_ to conceal the cauſe from her husband. Such 
_ outrageous affronts are ſcarce ever forgiven. 
* . . 

_. Tho! Osbert was a king, and carl Bruern his 


ſubject, he ſo highly reſented this injury, that 
he determin'd, at all adventures, to be fully 


revenged. He had a great intereſt with the 


Northumbrians; and Osbert's brutal action 
had a natural tendency to alienate the minds 
of his ſubjects from him. Accordingly, the 
carl ſo managed matters, that the Bernicians, 
ſoon aſter, revolting, and regarding Osberr, 
as unworthy” to govern them, choſe Ella for 
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their king, reſolving to ſupport him on the Ella ele- 
throne. Thus, the old diviſions were reviy'd ; ed king of 
and Northumberland was, again, divided be- Bernich. 


tween two kings and two factions, who, con- 
tinually aiming at each other's ruin, were 
but too ſucceſstul in their endeavours. __._. 
A civil war being the conſequenee, bot 


h 


princes exerted themſelves to decide their 


quarrel, by arms; but the equality of their 
orces prevented either of them from gaining 


any ground. One would have thought, the 


injur'd earl might have been ſatisfied, with 


Osbert's loſing half his dominions ; but ſuch rg 


was his revenge, that he could not bear even 
to ſee him on the throne of Deira; and, ra- 
ther than miſcarry in his deſign, he fatally 
reſolved to go and procure the aſſiſtance of 
the Danes. This was not the firſt time that 
the like injury had produced the like effect. 
Spain, in ſubjection to the Moors, felt, at that 
very juncture, the miſchiefs an affair of this 


nature had occaſion'd. As ſoon as the earl 1 
arrived in Denmark, he applied to king Ivar en 28? 


or Hinguar *, aſſuring him, that, if he would 


the Danes 
into Eng: 


take the advantage of the preſent diſtracted land- 


ſtate of Northumberland, he might ſubdue the 


whole kingdom. Ivar readily engaged in an 
enterprize, to which the deſire of revenge, as 


well as his ambition, powerfully excited him; 
for Regnerus his father, having been taken 
priſoner in England, was thrown into a ditch 
full of ſerpents, where he miſerably periſh'd. 


This barbarity inſpir'd Ivar with ſuch a fu- 


rious abhorrence of the Engliſh, that he glad- 


ly embraced the preſent opportuniry of being 
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revenged of them. Having concerted with Ivar in- 


earl Bruern all the neceſſary meaſures to put vadesNor- 
his deſign in execution, in the ſpring, he en- thumber- 


ter'd the Humber with a numerous fleet, rhat 
ducted by Bruern, and attended by his bro- 
ther Hubba, the moſt valiant perſon of. his 
time. As the Northumbrians had no intelli- 
gence of this invaſion, they were not in a 
poſture to diſpute his landing. Thus, Ivar, 
without oppoſition, ſubdued the northern 
ſhore of the Humber, and, from thence, 


marched directly to York, where Osbert was | 


making preparations againſt him. 


land. 


Dus 


ſpread terror over all England. He was con- nem. 


In this extremity, Osbert had recourſe to Osbert has 
Ella, tho' his enemy; and Ella, conſcious of recourſe ta 
his cruel treatment of Ivar's father, chear- Ella. 


fully agreed to drop their private quarrel, to 
join their torces againſt the king of Denmark. 
Accordingly, he was as expeditious as poſſi- 
ble, in preparing a powerful reinforcement. 
Had Osbert remain'd in York, till Ella's arri- 
val, who was on his march, he would cer- 
tainly have embarraſs d Ivar, who would, then, 
have been obliged to withſtand the enemy in 
two places at once; but his valour would 
not ſuffer him to proceed with caution. Per- 
haps, it was with regret, that he found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity to make application to 
Ella; or, poſſibly, he ſuſpected, that he would 
prove perfidious. However, without waiting 


does not place Ivar among the kings of that country; but Meurſius aſſures 
ring in his chronology from the Engliſh tiſtoridns, 


» 


1 for 
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for Ella, he ſallied out of York, and attack'd 

the Danes ſo furiouſly, that they were ſcarce 

able to ſuſtain the ſhock, and had like to have 

been put in diſorder; but their obſtinate de- 

fence, having, at length, abated the ardour of 

their enemies, they preſſed them, in their 

turn, forcing them, at laſt, to retire in a ve- 

Osbert ry confuſed manner. Osbert deſperately mor- 
vanquiſh- tified to fee the victory, thus, ſnatched out of 


ed and his hands, uſed his utmoſt efforts to rally his 
troops, but was ſlain in the retreat, with a 
vaſt number of, his men. 

Meurſius The gates of York having been opened, by 


hilt. Dan. this victory, to the Danes, they entered the 
town, to refreſh themſelves, whilſt Ella ad- 
vanced, with a view of repairing the loſs Oſ- 
bert had ſuffered by his raſhneſs; and Ivar, 
not believing him to be more formidable than 
the other king, whom he had defeated, went 
out to meet him. This battle was as bloody 
as the firft, and no leſs fatal to the Englifh. 
Ella loſt his life, and his army was entirely 
routed. Some tell us, this prince, being taken 
prifoner, was flead alive, by Ivar's order, in 
revenge for the death of his father. The 
field of battle was named Elleſcroft, i. e. Ella's 
overthrow. 

Tvarenters Upon this, Ivar, without any reſiſtance, 
Mercia. took poſſeſſion of all Northumberland; but, 
it not ſatisfying his ambition, he marched into 
Mercia, ravaging, without mercy, all before 
him. Buthred king of Mercia, having had 
time to prepare himſelf, obtained the aſſiſtance 
Ethelred of Ethelted his brother-in-law, who joined 
joins the him with all the forces of Weſſex. Ivar was 
king of advanced as far as Nottingham, expecting to 
ſurpriſe the king of Mercia; but no ſooner 
did he receive information, that the two kings 
were together, than he halted, aſtoniſhed to 
find, that his forces were inferior to theirs. 
The two armies ſtood in the ſight of each other, 
for ſome time, expecting to engage, every 
moment; but the conſequence of a battle, 
Which, in all probability, would be deciſive, 
kept them in ſuſpence. At laſt, having gazed 
at each other for a conſiderable ſpace, they 
Buthred parted, without a battle. Buthred judged it 
bribes the more adviſable to bribe the enemy, with a 
W ſum of money, than to hazard an engage- 
of money, ment, the ſucceſs whereof was very uncertain. 
to retire. Beſides, he apprehended, there was nothing 
to be got from the Danes, tho” fortune fa- 
voured him ; whereas his all was at ſtake, if 

he ſhould be defeated. | 
Ivar, from his arrival, had always rifled all 
the places wherever he came, eſpecially, the 


Ella's de- 
feat and 
death. 
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monaſteries, where the ith concealed their 
moſt valuable effects. It is natural to imagine, 
the idolatrous Danes had no great veneration 
for the nuns, and that many of them were ex- 
poſed to their brutal luſt. We have a re- Sim. Du- 
markable ſtory, to this purpoſe : The abbeſs nelm. 
of Coldingham, upon the approach of the 
Daniſh army, perſuaded her nuns to cut off 
their noſes and upper lips, to prevent their 
outrages. This notable expedient, indeed, 
preſerved their honour, tho' at the expence The mo- 
of their lives. The foldiers, beholding, un- . of 
expectedly, ſuch monſtrous viſages, ſet fire to bi AE. 
the monaſtery, compelling them, in the flames, ſtroyed by 
to compleat the ſacrifice of their perſons, fire. 
_— they had already begun to offer unto 

od. | 

Ivar, not having had, in Mercia, the ſuc- gzg, 
ceſs he expected, turned his arms another Ivar ſub- 
way, where, in all probability, he might meet dues Faſt- 
with leſs oppoſition. Leaving Hubba his bro- Anglu. 
ther in Northumberland, with the flower of 
his troops, he embarqued for Eaſt-Anglia, 
where Edmund reigned, as I have, above, 
related. This young prince, ny more in- 
ured to devotion, than to the exerciſe of arms, 
in a battle with the Danes, was eaſily defeated, 
being forced to retire, for his own ſafety. He 
thought to have concealed himſelf in a church; 
but, being diſcovered, he was brought betore i 
Ivar, at Hegilſdon“. Ivar offered to leave Hoxon in 
him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom, provided he Suffolk, .. 
would own him for his ſovereign, and become 
his tributary. Edmund rejecting this propo- 
ſal, Ivar ordered him to be tied to a tree, 
ſhot at with arrows, and then to be behead- 
ed ; and Humbert, biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, 
was alſo put to death. und's head be- 
ing found, ſome time after, was buried with 
his body at St. Edmund's-Bury, which was 
ſo called from him. Whilſt the Roman- 
catholick religion flouriſhed in England, great 
numbers of miracles were {aid to be wrought FT 
at his tomb. I cannot divine, how his corpſe Tul. de 
came to be at Tholouſe, where, they pretend, a Faille. 
it was found, in 1667. | | 

Ivar, having conquered Eaſt-Anglia, ap- 
pointed Godrim or Gothurn, a Daniſh cap- 
tain, governor of it; and, afterwards, having 
recalled his brother Hubba from Northum- 
berland, in order to be near his perſon, he 
made Egbert, by birth an Engliſhman, but 
Dy devoted to him, king of that king- 

om. 
The ſucceſs of the Danes, in this war, ha- 877. 


1 1 1 1 1 I in- 
ving inſpired them with hopes of ſubduing all 3 


\ 


+ Tho' Rapin, as the moſt probable opinion, repreſents Osbert's raviſhing earl Bruern's lady to be the occaſion of ſex. 
the Dancs invading Northumberland, there is alſo another reaſon aſſigned, for that and the barbarous murder of Ed- 
mund. It is ſaid, that Lodebroch king of Denmark, as he took the diverſion of haw king in a boat, was driven out 
to ſea, by a ſtorm, and caſt upon the Engliſh coaſt near Yarmouth. He was ſeized and brought to Edmund's 
court, then king of Eaſt-Anglia, who, finding him a great ſportſman, was pleaſed with his company, Bern the 


king's falconer, envious at his being excelled in his own buſineſs, by this ſtranger, led him into a w 


„ pretendin 


to ſhew/him game, and inhumanly murdered him, Lodebroch's dog, almoſt ſtarved, comes to the palace, and, 


being fed, goes away again. The 


into Lodebroch's 


og furng done this ſeveral times, the king's ſervants followed him, and were 
fo brovght to à ſight of the corpſe. rn, being tried and found guilty of the murder, was condemned to be put 
t and committed to the mercy of the ſea, without tackling or proviſion ; and he was carried to 


the Daniſh ſhore, The boat being known, Bern was examined about Lodebroch. He told them, that, being caſt 


on the ſhore of Eaſt- 
'berland. Coll. ecel. hiſt 


ia, he was put to death, by king Edmund's order. Upon this, Ivar and Hubba, Lode- 


broch's ſons, embarqued for Eaſt-Anglia, with a powerful army, but were forced, by bad weather, into Northum- 


England, 


$72. 
Ethelred's 
death, 


ALFRED 
the great. 


Book IV. 


England, they began to form new projects. 
4 who had a perfect intelligence of the 
ſtate of the iſland, found he muſt, firſt, at- 


tack Weſſex, in order to accompliſh his de- 


ſigns, expecting, that, upon the ſubjection of 
that 8 — 4 the of wouk! ſubmit, of 
courſe ; and he alſo knew, that all his con- 


queſts, in other places, would be precarious, 


whilſt the king of Weſſex was in a condition 
to aſſiſt his neighbours. For theſe reaſons, 
he reſolved to attack Ethelred ; and, em- 
barquing his troops, he ſailed for the coaſt of 
Weſſex ; where, landing his army, he ad- 
vanced as far as Reading. Ethelred, appre- 
henſive of this, had his army in readineſs, 
and marched towards that quarter, accom- 
panied by Alfred his brother. It would be 
tedious, and, perhaps, impracticable to give 
an account of the particulars of this war. It 
is ſufficient to relate, that, in the compaſs of 
one year, Ethelred fought nine pitch'd bat- 
tles, and, on all occaſions, gave remarkable 
proofs of his courage and conduct, tho” he 
was not always ſucceſsful. In the laft battle, 
near Wittingham, he received a mortal 
wound, of which he died, in 872, after a 
reign of five a, 

<thelred ſeems not to be altogether ex- 
empt from blame, in permitting the Danes 


to over-run Northumberland and Eaſt-An- 


glia, without reſiſtance ; but, perhaps, being 


ſurprized at the defeat of the two kings of 
Northumberland, and the ſwift progreſs of 


Ivar's arms, he thought himſelf in no condi- 
tion to repair the misfortunes occaſioned by 


$, ®, 
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the diflentions of the Northumbrians. Be- 


ſides, he was, doubtleſs, unwilling to expoſe, 
in the defence of Northumbria, the forces he 
foreſaw to be neceſſary, for the preſervation 
of his own kingdom; and the terror alſo, that 
was ſpread over all England, probably, put 
it out of his power to diſpoſe of his army, as 
he could have wiſhed, the Engliſh being in 
ſach a confternation, that they would not 
march againſt ſuch formidable enemies, till 
they were obliged to it, for their own defence 
and ſecurity. 

Ethelred was famous for his valour, but 
more ſo, for his piety. An hiſtorian affirms t, 
that being at prayers, 
he determin'd not to ftir, till the ſervice was 
over,/ tho the fight was begun, and the 
Danes had ſome advantage. God rewarded 
his devotion with a remarkable victory 

Ethelred left behind him ſeveral children, 
particularly, Alfred, the great-grand-father 
of Ethelwerd the hiſtorian. Some relate, he 
had alſo a daughter, named Thyra, married 
to Trothorn VI. king of Denmark. Ethel- 
red's ſon did not ſucceed him; but his bro- 
ther Alfred, purſuant to Ethelwulph's will, 
was placed on the throne, without ——_— 

During Ethelred's reign, the Danes de- 
moliſh'd the famous monaſteries of Croyland, 
Ely, Peterborough or Medeſhamſtead, beſides 
Coldingham already mentioned. The hiſto- 
rians have been very particular, in deſcribing 
the miſeries of the abbies, whilſt they have 
paſs'd over in filence other events, more wor- 
thy the notice of a curious reader. 


— = . 2 
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6. ALFRED the great. 


LFRE D, as well as his brother and 
predeceſſor, was moleſted by the 

nes; and he had frequent occaſions, for 
the exerciſe of his courage, conduct, and all 
rhe other virtues Heaven had beſtowed upon 
him. But their fortune, however, was dif- 
ferent; for as Ethelred was never reduced to 
ſo low a condition as Alfred, ſo neither was 
he ever exalted to that height of glory. One 
would think, that Divine Providence, in the 


| perſon of Alfred, was willing to convince the 


world, how the Almighty ſets up and pulls 
down kings, according to his good pleaſure. 


I ſhall illuſtrate this truth, in the life of this 


Spelman, 


The ſtare 
al Weſlex. 


prince, taking a celebrated hiſtorian for my 


guide, who has given us an accurate account 
of Alfred's actions. | 


Ethelred left the affairs of his kingdom in 
a deplorable ſituation, the Danes, who were 
maſters of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, 
being in the very heart of Wellex; and, not- 


* He lies buried at Winburn in Norſcrſhire, wich this inſcription on his tomp: 


© 8. Ethelredi 
<«« paganorum occybuit,” 


Camb. 


ther's funeral. I. 4. c. 4. 


withſtanding the many battles he had given 


* 


Aſſer. de 
Alfr. reb. 


upon a day of battle, geſt. p. 7. 


At Aſh- 


down in 


Berkfture: 


them, they were poſſeſſed of ſeveral towng, + - - 


and in a fair way of ſubduing the whole king- 


dom. Alfred had ſcarce been a month on 


the throne, when he was obliged to take the 
field againſt theſe formidable enemies, who 
were advanced as far as Wilton; and there 
he firſt attack'd them, after his brother's 
death f. He flatter'd himſelf, for ſome time, 
that he ſhould prove victorious; but, the 
ſcene changing on a ſudden, he was forced, 
at length, to leaye the Danes maſters of the 
field. His loſs, however, was not ſo conſi- 
derable, as to lead him to deſpair of being 
revenged ; for, as the enemy had loſt a grear 
number of their men, he endeavour'd, with 
all expedition, to get his army in readineſs 
to engage them again, before they ſhould be 
reinforced. The ; — aſtoniſh'd: at his con- 
duct, though vi&oriqus, ſued for peace, be- 
ing unable to carry on the war. How much 


« In hoe loco quiekit corpus 


e, which raged at that time. 
in perſon, Np employ'd about his bro- 


ſoever 


——_ 


Th battle 
of Wil 
in Which 
Alfred 
was de- 
feated, 


regis Weſt-Saxonum martyris, qui anno Domini DCCCLXXII. XXIII. Aprilis per manus Danorum = 
| Some ſay, he died of the pl 
* + Ethelwerd ſeems to intimate, that Alfred was not in this baclle, 


A 
* 


* 


ſoever Alfted conſided in his troops, who 
ſeemꝰ d to be deſirous of engaging, he thought 
it moſt expedient to get rid of his enemies, 
without the by of a ſecond battle. As 
they offer d to depart from his dominions, 
provided he would not interrupt them in any 
other part of England, he gladly complied 
with their terms, taking them to be advan- 
Alfred en- tageous, in his preſent circumſtances; and, 
ters into a indeed, this treaty gave him leiſure to make 
treaty 
with the he had great reaſon to expect. Beſides, had 
be been defeated, upon giving them battle, 
his whole kingdom would infallibly have fal- 
Ilen into the hands of his enemies. 
The Danes The Danes retir'd to London *, which 
enter Mer-. they, had taken, during the lait war. Ivar, 
— — e retur ning to Denmark, left the command of 
ff wins the army to his brother Hubba, who turn'd 
money. bis arms againſt Mercia. Buthred, not be- 
ling in a condition to withſtand him, and ex- 
pecting no aſſiſtance from Alfred, who was 
under articles to the contrary, judged it moſt 
expedient to bribe the Danes with a ſum of 
money, to ſecure his kingdom from their de- 
They re- Predations. Upon the receipt of it, they ſer 
turn again. Out for Northumberland, deſigning to take 
up their quarters with their countrymen; but, 
by reaſon of the ſcarcity of proviſions, occa- 
ſioned by their own. devaſtations, they were 
forced to return into Mercia. Whilſt in Nor- 
.thumberland, they dethroned Egbert, to 
whom they had given the crown, a 1d made 
.Ricſige, a Daniſh earl, king, in his ſtead. 
Buthred, finding they were again in his do- 
minions, complain'd of their breach of faith ; 
but they obliged him, however, to give them 
another conſiderable ſum of money, which 
was no ſooner paid, than they began to com- 
mit ravages, convincing Buthred, that even 
his own perſon was · in danger. The dread of 
falling into their hahds compell'd himtoaban- 
don his kingdom; and retire to Rome, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days in the 
Engliſh college. Mercia being, thus, with- 
out a king, and Alfred under obligations not 
to ſend any ſuccours, the Danes caſily ſub- 
dued that ſpacious kingdom; and, leſt the 
Mercians ſhould be too much terrified, they 
placed Ceoluph, one of Buthred's domeſticks, 
on the throne. Tho' the new king was an 
Engliſhman; yer, as he held his kingdom, 
during the pleaſure of his maſters, he was re- 
ſolved to make uſe of his time, to fill his cof- 
fers; ſo that the Mercians were as great ſu 
ferers by the rapines and extortion of their 
countryman, as they would, perhaps, have 
been by thole of a foreigner. 
England ' Tho the Danes were poſſeſſed of Mercia, 
divided be- Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, they had 


- 


Sim. Du- 
'nelm. 


Buthred 
abandons 
his king- 
dom, and 
ocs co 
Rome. 


Angulgh. 


e mug their eyes intently fixed app Weſlex, which 
andthe Contained the other four kingdoms ; but, as 


Dances. 


diſputed every inch of ground with them, 
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preparations againſt a freſh invaſion, which 


they had always met with princes there, that - | 
horſes, taken by the Danes, on this occaſion, 


+ > 


they were under a neceſſity to enter into an 
alliance with Alfred, till they had a more fa- 
- voutable opportunity. In the interim, they 
- manured their lands, conſidering the country, 


they had ſo often and hortibly ravaged, as 


their own. England being, thus, divided be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Danes, peace and 
tranquillity ſeemed to be in a fair way of be- 
ing reſtored; but the miſeries of England 


were, as yet, far from a period. FE 
Whiltt Alfred entertained hopes of enjoy- Halfden% 


ing ſome quiet, Halfden, a Daniſh general, arrival in 
having fitted out a fleet, made a deſcent on 
Eaſt-Anglia; and, the ſeaſon being far ad- 
vanced, winter'd there, delighing, - in the 
ſpring, to invade Weſſex. Halfden's arrival 


Eaſt-Ang- 
lia. 
875. 


with freſh troops ſhould have put Alfred up- 
on his guard; but, confiding in the treaty he 


had lately made with the Danes, he made no 
preparations, of which Halfden took the ad- 
vantage. Early in the ſpring, he ſet ſail, and Ile takes 


took, by ſurprize, Warham-caſtle *, the ſtrong- Warbam. 


eſt place in all Weflex. The Engliſh hither- . In Por- 


ſerſhire, 


„ © 


to, conſidered the Danith irruptions, as a re- 
gular war, in which the, whole nation was 4 


concerned, and, , accordingly, they imagined, mts 


that a treaty, concluded wirh'one band, would 


oblige all the reſt; but the Danes were of 


another opinion. They, with the conſent of 


their kings, entered into private aflociations 
to man out flects, and divide the ſpoils they 


ſhould carry off from England and other coun- 
tries; and theſe ſeveral parties, being inde- 
pendent of each other, had no — for any 
treaties but thoſe made by themſelves. Al 
fred had entered into a treaty with Hubba ; 
but Halfden did not think himſelf included in 
it. However, the Engliſh, looking upon the 
ſurprize of Warham, as downright treachery, 
called Heaven and earth to witneſs the viola- 
tion of their faith; but Halfden, regardleſs of 
their complaints, would have penetrated far- 
ther into Weſſex, had not Alfred came into a b 
58 treaty with him. The author of Alfred 


is 15 N hy treats with 
is life tells us, the Danes ſwore by the holy Halfden, 


- — 1 * 


reliques of the church, that they would never 
return into Weſſex 4; and, in all likelihood, 
the king was at great expences, to bring them 
to theſe terms. It is very ſurprizing, that 
Alfred ſhould inſiſt upon their ſwearing by the 
holy reliques, who were, as yet pagans, ra- 
ther than by their bracelets, which was their 
uſual oath; but, perhaps, he thought, that, 

if they ſhould violate this chriſtian oath, Hea- who visz | 
ven would, the more aſſuredly, puniſh them lates the 
for it. However, they had no more conſcience ****Y+ 


for this than their former oaths, as 7 NS 
it, even before they had L Weſſex; for 
being on their march to Mercia, and meeting 


who had bo Am 4 
Fl. Wig! 


with a body of Engliſh horſe, | 
apprehenſions of danger, on the account o 
24 treaty, they attacked them, unexpectedly, 
and the greateſt part of them were lain, The 


4 


- * Tho! London lay within the precindts of Eſſex, it was then ſubje& to Mercia, where it has continued erer 


| fince, as a part of "Middleſex. 


7 
* 


| +, The moſt ſolemn oath, among the Danes and other northern nations, was, by the ir arms. Olaus Mag. I. 8 Cc. 2. 
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ege Exe · dition, towards the weſtern parts 
* 76. Where they beſieged Exeter f. 
The war 
is rene w- A perfidious 
ed. 


that they had nothing to depend apop but 


their valour, to deliver them from their mi- 


ſeries; that, at this juncture, they were un- 
der a neceſſity to hazard their lives, in the 
defence of their country, and to ſacrifice part 


of their eſtates to preſerve the reſt; and, laſt- 
reſolution was the only 
means to avoid the calamities; in which 
their neighbours were involved. Theſe re- 


ly, that an heroic 


monſtrances having anſwered his end, Alfred 
raiſed an army with which he engaged the 
enemy, ſeven times in one campaign ; but, 
as he was not equally ſucceſsful, in all theſe 
battles, he was forced, at laſt, to treat with 
the Danes. Tho' he could have but little 
dependence upon their faith, he had no o- 
ther way left to put an end to this dange- 
rous war. This new treaty, however, which 
obliged the Danes to return no more into 
Weſſex, was more ſtrictly obſerved than the 
r 
Rollo's ar- The Weſt-Saxons regarded the retreat of 
rival in their enemies, as a ſignal deliverance ; but no 
70 ſooner had they departed, than a new ſwarm 
876, : 

arrived, under the command of Rollo, the 
famous Norman general, who became, in pro- 
ceſs of time, a e to France. It hap- 
pened that Alfred was in a poſture to receive 
8 them; and, after ſome attempts, Rollo de- 
-o {pairing of a ſettlement in England, deter- 

parts, to Palring ot a it n England, 
try kis for- min d to try his fortune in France. In all 
tune in appearance, as he found the beſt part of Eng- 
France. land in the hands of his countrymen, and 
Alfred prepared to diſpute the reſt with 
him, he thonght he ſhould meer with better 
ſucceſs there; and, ſome ſay, it was reveal- 
ed to him in a dream, that he ſhould be ve- 

ry ſucceſsful on the other ſide of the water. 

Alfred e- Upon Rollo's 2 Alfred enjoy'd 
N ſome quiet, which furniſh'd him with an op- 
1e rtunity to contrive, how to prevent theſe 
frequent invaſions. The beſt and ſpeedieſt 
method, he apprehended, was to equip a 
good fleet, to engage the Nanes, before they 
came to land, where they generally had the 
advantage. As naval engagements were the 
fartheſt from their thoughts, their ſhips were 
only fit for tranſports, whereas Alfred had 
built his, on purpoſe for ſervice; and, in a 
little time, he reaped the fruits of his inven- 
tion. His fleet, meeting with ſix Daniſh ve{- 
ſels, chaced them; and one of the largeſt was 
taken, the ſoldiers and mariners being thrown 


* 
of 'V ; „ 


Huntingdon and the Saxon annals relate, 
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They be: were of uſe to carry them, with more expe-- 


of Weſſex, 
| the king's fleet engaged then; and moſt: of 
Alfred, finding that all treaties with ſuch 
people were uſeleſs, was re- 
ſolved to take more effectual meaſures, to 
ſecure himſelf from their treachery. With 
this view, he held a general aſſembly, and, 
in a pathetick ſpeech, repreſented to them, 


— 


over- board. After 'this;-150/ fail of Daniſh » 
ſhips making to the ſhore, to land their men, 


them were ſunk; and; the enſuing year; ano- 
ther Daniſh fleet, e ſoo 
diſtreſſed by a tempeſt, that all the ſhips per 
riſh'd, aueh a few, that fell into the hasds 
of the Engliſh. . 158 ee Vial — 
- Alfred, being animated by theſe ſucceſſes, he Danes 
reſolved upon attacking the Panes in the entirely a- 
welt, where they had: fortified themſelves, by bandon 
the taking of Exeter; and, beſides, the Cor- Weer. 
niſh men had, all along; ſided with them. 
He executed his deſign, with ſo much vi- 
gour and reſolution, that, at length, he com- 
pelled the Danes to give him hoſtages, and 
entirely abandon Weſſex; and they retir'd: 
into Mercia, where, being weary of their un- 
ſettled lives, they incorporated with their 
countrymen, who were poſſeſs d of that king- 
dom. Fhey unanimouſly agreed to depoſe 
Ceoluph, and divided the land among them $99: 
ſelves. What form of government they e- The 2 h 
ſtabliſned, we know not; for the Engliſh the king- 
hiſtorians, overlooking the civil affairs of the doms 
Danes, mention only their wars. Thus, a _— l 
period was put to the kingdom of Mercia, under 
after it had ſubſiſted near 300 years. "5 ap 
The preceding year, the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland had the ſame fate. Halfden, 
who went thither, had made Egbert king, 
in the room of Recſige, who died in 876. 
The new king or viceroy had but a ſhort 
reign, for, in the firſt year of it, Halſden de- 
thron'd him, dividing the land among his 
countrymen; and, doubtleſs, the Danes in 
Mercia followed their example. Thus, the 
kingdom of Northumberland, which had con- 
tinu'd 330 years, was canton d out among 
the Daniſh officers ; and it proved a very di- 
ficult matter to expel them, as we ſhall ſee 
hereaſter. was 91077 ov 
Tho? the Danes were poſſeſſed of the three he Dan 
antient kingdoms of the heptarchy, yet there invade 
was not room enough for theſe already in Wellex) + 
England, and thoſe that were continually --- + 
coming over, in queſt of habitations. The 
new-comers beheld Eſſex with a greedy: eye; 
and the others, who were ſettled, perceiving, 
that their countrymen envied their good for- 
tune, were jealous, leſt they ſhould: diſpoſſeſs 
them, if they were not provided for. Upon 
this, they all agreed to exert their utmoſt vi- 
our, in ſubduing that kingdom, which had, 
itherto, ſo bravely withſtood their attacks; 
and they carried on their deſign, with the 
greateſt ſecrecy and expedition. On a ſud- 
den, a more formidable army, than had yet 
been ſeen, advanced towards Weſſex, 07 
it was poſſible for Alfred to be in a condition , , uke 
to receive them. They proceeded directly to Chippen- 


Chippenham *, one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt ham, 


chat they rode to Exeter upon their own horſes, and chat the footy 


Which remained at Warkam, were moſt of them ſhipwreck'd at Swanawick, now Sanwick in Hampſhire, the reſt 


eſcaping to Exeter. 
In Wiltſhire, by the 


man. Cambd. 


Saxons called cyp. anhem, now 8 nothing 


but its market, from whence it re- 


ceived its name; for Cyppan ſignifies to trathck and Cypman a merchant, and we ſtill retain cheapen and chap» 


> 4 
* 4 
* +4244 4 - 


Cheapſide, London, has the ſame original, 
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cities of the kingdom. The taking of this 

ce, in a few days, ſo terrified the Weſt- 

ons, as entirely to diſpirit them. Some 

retreated into Wales or beyond ſea, whilſt 

others went over to the Danes, fwearing alle- 

Alfred de- giance to them. In this revolt, Alfred was 

ſerted by Jefemlone with a few domeſticks, who, from 

all. duty a id affection, were unwilling to deſert 

him in adverſity; but, as they were charge- 

able to him, and could do him but little ſer- 

vice, he difmiſs'd them all, that he might the 

| more conveniently 

Is forced 11 extremity, he was forced to conceal himſelf 

keys az at a neatherd's, in the iſle of Athelney in So- 

2 neat- merſetſtire f. This place was ſurrounded by 

herd's. a large moraſs, thro' which there was but one 

narrow foot-path lead ing to the neatherd's 

cottage, thar was hid by briars and thorns. 

Here the king lay concealed, for ſome time, 

from his friends as well as his enemies, with- 

out being known even by the neatherd's wite, 

who employed him about her little houſhold 

affairs x4. This was a miſerable condition for 

a prince; but God, who deſigned only to ex- 

erciſe his patience, did not leave him long in 

theſe circumſtances. In leſs than ſix months, 

the ſcene was furprizingly changed. It is 

ſaid, that St. Cuthbert, formerly biſhop of 

Lindisfarn, repreſented to him, in a dream, 

that he ſhould ſuddenly be raiſed to an infi- 

nitely more glorious ſtate, than that from 

which he fell; but, paſſing over theſe idle 

tales of the monks, who could not take notice 

of an extraordinary event, without introducing 

ſome apparition or miracle, I ſhall ſhew, how 

this revolution was brought about, by 
the means of a deſperate undertaking. 

Hubba ra- Hubba, who was commander of the Da- 

wages mfh troops, in the abſence of his- brother 

and centres Ivar, had invaded Wales, deſtroying all be- 

Weſſex, fore him, with fire and ſword ; and he after- 

Wards, with the ſame view, entered Devon- 

ſhire in the kingdom of Weſſex. At his ap- 

proach, the carl of Devon, with a handful of 

* On the brave fellows, retired into Kinwith-caſtle *, 

river Tau. to avoid the firſt ſhock of the Danith fury; 

and Hubba ſoon beſieged the caſtle, contident 

that the garriſon, being ſmall, would, in a 

little time, be obliged to ſurrender. The earl 

of Devon, finding all the defence he could 

make would be to no purpoſe, laid before the 

beſieged the danger they were in, of being ex- 

poſed to the fury of their mercileſs enemies, 

aſſuring them, they had but one way to eſcape, 

by opening a paſſage, with their ſwords, thro? 

 enemy.s army. He told them, that, un- 

doubtedly, the Danes were negligent and ſe- 

cure, regarding them only, as a handful of 

men pent up within walls; and that his pro- 

poſal was far from being impracticable, pro- 

vided they immediately put it in execution; 


＋ Formerly named Athelingey, i. e. the iſland of nobles, lying near Taunton, where the 'Thone and Parret join. 


The firm ground is not above two acres. 


ſhift for himſelf. In this 


and that, after all, they only ventured their 

lives 1 _ would be in much 
reater danger, by ftanding a ſiege. U pot 

this, the befieged, — — 

the matter, fallied our, {word in hand, upon 

the Danes, and put them inte the greateſt 

diſorder; and this auſpicious beginning in- 

ſpired them with reſolution to purfne their ad- 

vantage. They preſſed npon the Danes with 

freſh vigour, not allowing them time to recover 

out of their ſurprize; and having, at length 

entirely diſ Hed them, made a dreadful 
ſlaughter. Hubbu was flain, and his famous bb 

ſtandard, namen Reaſen or the raven, was ſlain, and 

taken by the Engliſh. The Danes imagined, his famous 

there was a ſecret virtue in this tandard, ſtandard 

which Ivar's ſiſters had wronght with their taken. 

own hands **, By the means of a ſtrong faney, 

or the deluſion of the devil, they thought they 

ſaw this raven, before a battle, clap his wings, 

as an omen of victory, or hang down his head, 

as a preſage of their deſeat. This, at leaſt, 

is related by the hiſtorians, who add, that 

the loſs of their ſtandard did not a little di- 

ſpirit them. 

The news of this defeat and the death of Alfred 
Hubba having reached Alfred, at the neat- conſults 
herd's, he directly projected, how to make _—_—_ 
the beſt aſe of this fortunate blow. He dil- i king- 
covered to his friends, where he was, that dom. 
they might come and confult with him, a- 
bout proper meaſures at this juncture; and, 
having conferred with them, he order'd them 
to muſter together, in ſeveral parts of his 
kingdom, ſmall bodies of troops, that, at a 
minute's warning, might be ready to join 
one another. The moſt critical, as well as 
important point was, to have exact intelli- 
gence of the poſture of the enemy, that ſuit- 
able ſteps might be taken accordingly. Al- He goes 
fred, at a loſs for a ſit perſon to engage in into the 
this neceſſary work, took the boldeſt reſolu- Paniſh 
tion, that ever enter'd into the mind of a Gele. 
prince, viz. to go, in on, into the Daniſh lad. . 
camp, to be inform'd, by his own eyes, of Malm. 
the ſtate of the enemy. Having diſguis'd him- 
ſelf, with a harp in his hand, as if he got his 
living, by playing on that inſtrument, he en- 
ter'd the Daniſh camp, ſtaying there ſeve- 
ral days to make uſeful obſervations, to the 
utmoſt of his power. Among other things, 
he found, that they had not, as uſual, en- 
camped on a hill, nor were there any ad- 
vanced guards, to ſecure the avenues to their 
camp, having nothing to fear, as the enemy 
had not an army in the field ff. When he 
had made theſe diſcoveries, he return'd to 
his friends at Athelney, and appointed Sel- 
wood f foreſt, for the general rendezvous of * i. e. the 
all his troops. This affair was managed with grcat 


| * : . wood in 
ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that, in a little 8 3 


ſhure, 


+ She ! ages a-cake on the coals, and being employed about ſomething elſe, the cake happened to be burat; 


on which oc 
enough. Aſſer. 
8 They pretend, it 


ion, ſhe ſcolded at the king, for not looking after the cake, Which ſhe told him, he could eat faſt 
rated magically, in almoſt an inſtant. 


++ This is not — Aſſerius or Et helwerd, tho affirmed by Ingulphus, Malmsbury, and moſt of the mo- 


dern hiſtorians. 


time, 


* 
_ 


_—.. 
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time, the king appeared at the head of an 
army, before the Danes had any apprehen- 
ſions of his deſign; and they were in the 
greateſt conſternation, to behold, on a ſud- 
den, the Engliſh army advancing to attack 
them. Alfred was unwilling to let them re- 
cover out of their ſurprize; and, therefore, 
exhorting his troops, in a few words, not in 
the leaſt, to dread an army already vanquiſh- 
ed by their own fears, gave the ſignal of bat- 
tle. The Danes, however, made a brave de- 
fence ; but, whether they had hot leiſure to 
draw up their troops in order, or, whether 
the loſs of their ſtandard had poſſeſſed them 
with a notion, that their gods had abandon'd 
rhem, they were, at length, entirely routed, 
and the greateſt part of their 'army cut to 
pieces. The ſmall number of forces, that 
eſcaped, retreated to a caſtle, where they 
were immediately beſieged. Alfred preſs'd 
them ſo vigorouſly, that they were ſoon ob- 
liged to capitulate, tho* on more advanta- 
eons terms than they could have expected, 
in their preſent condition ; for he agreed to 
reſign the lands of Eaſt-Anglia to thoſe that 
would embrace chriſtianity, requiring the reſt, 
directly, to take their laſt leave of England, 
and to give hoſtages for the performance of 
articles. Guthurn, governor of Eaſt-Anglia, 
who, ſince Hubba's death, commanded the 
Daniſh army, acceding to theſe conditions, 
came to Alfred, with 3o of his chict officers, 
after he had ſhipped off all thoſe that retuſed 
bapriſm *. | 
his ſignal victory crown'd Alfred's withes, 
having, by a ſingle battle, expell'd the Danes, 
and regained his kingdom ; and his ſubjects 
daily return'd to their allegiance, whom fear 


had diſpersd or prevailed on to ſubmit to 


the enemy. Guthurn and his attendants 
met with a gracious reception, and Altred 
was very punctual in the obſervance of his 
promiſes to them. All the hiſtorians are a- 
greed, that the Daniſh general was inveſted 
with the title of king of Eaſt-Anglia; but 
they do not tell us, whether it was by vir- 
tue of ſome private treaty, made before with 
him, or whether Alfred propoſed by it to 
ſecure his affection and confidence. Howe- 
ver, it is evident, Guthurn held, with the 
title of king, the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia, 
which was entirely inhabited by Danes, and 
of which Ivar had made him governor. He 
divided the lands among his countrymen, and 
exerciſed the regal authority, to the time of 
his death. Some, particularly Aſſerius, add, 
that Alfred gave him alſo the kingdom of 


Northumberland ; but it is very improbable, 


ſince the Danes had been long before poſſeſ- 
ſed of Northumberland, and had ſhared the 
lands among themſelves. The caſc was o- 
therwiſe in Eaſt-Anglia, where the Danes had 
no fix d habitations, it being ſtill conſider'd, 
_ AS a part of the Engliſh monarchy, tho' the 

Danes were moft powerful there; ſo that Al- 

ſred only confirm d them in the poſſeſſion of 


Alfred was godfather to Guchurn, and named him Ethelſtan, 


hopes of plundering the country, where th 


fancied they ſhould come unexpectedly; an 7 pulſed 


was reſolved to put his affairs in a 


that. kingdom, granting them a king of 
their = _— who was to be his vaſtal 
and tributary. 
From the whole of what has been ſaid, it 
may be obſerved, that, at the time of the 
laſt battle, there were two forts of Danes in 
England, thoſe alteady ſettled, and thoſe that 
were endeavouring to procure. a ſettlement. 
Theſe laſt were they, with whom Alfred treat- 
ed; for the others, ſecing their brethren ſo 
roughly uſed, thought it a happineſs to be 
able to preſerve their own poſſeſſions. As the 
fortune of war is uncertain, they rather choſe 
to acknowledge Alfred for their ſovereign, 


than endanger the loſs of their all, by conti- 


nuing the war; and, accordingly, thoſe, ſet- 
tled in the three kingdoms of the Angles, 
{wore allegiance to him. It was ſcarce pot- 
fible, indeed, that all of them ſhould be e- 
qually ſatisfied. Several accepted of the terms 
of the laſt treaty; merely, becauſe they knew 
not where to go; and, if they became chri- 
ſtians, it was for a ſubſiſtence, whilſt they 
waited for a fair opportunity of returning to 
their former courſe of life. This is maniteſt; 
from what followed; for, when it was leaſt 
expected, the mott confiderable among them 
headed by one Haſtings, ſtrenuouſly Rilicited 
Guthurn to renew the war in Weſſex; and, 
not prevailing, they put to ſea, and ravaged 
the coaſts of Flanders. 


troop, as numerous, being told of the great 
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All the 
Danes 
own Al- 
fred for 
their ſo- 
vercign, 


Soon after, another 


booty, the firſt had met with at Ghent, em 
barqued, in order to join them. Theſe two 


bands over-ran Brabant, Haynault, Flanders, 
Picardy, and Artois, acting unparalleFd cru- 
elties. 


After this, being divided into two The Danes 


bodies, one of them return'd to England, in return to 


having landed at Kent, they advanced to- 
wards Rocheſter, deſigning to ſurprize the 
city; but Alfred, whoſe army was in readi- 
neſs, having poſted it in thoſe parts, upon 
the firſt notice of their arrival, forced them 
to retreat to their ſhips, in ſuch a hurry, that 
they left their booty behind them. Being 
diſappointed in their defign upon England, 
by Altred's vigilance, they returned to France, 
and, rejoining their companions, continued 
their depredations in that kingdom. 
Hitherto the Engliſh were only on the de- 
fenſive, expoſed to the gontinual irruptions of 
the Danes; and, not knowing where the ene- 
my would land, were, for the moſt part, ſur- 
prized, before it was in their power to make 
preparations As the ſea-coaſts were unin- 
abited, there was nothing to hinder theſe 
pirates from landing where they pleaſed ; but 
Alfred, having now ſome peace and leiſure, 
8 better po- 
ture. He took care, in the firſt place, to fit 
out a conſiderable fleet, the advantage of 


which he had known by his own experience; f 


and, as ſoon as it was ready to fail, the ad- 
miral had orders to cruiſe along the coaſts, 


/ 


and 


England, 


nd are re- 


Alfred ex 
uips A 


cet. 
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ſhould find . them. He ſurprized 16 in the 

port of Harwich *, in Eaſt-Anglia; and, taking 

ſome and ſinking the reſt, he carried oft a con- 

ſiderable booty. Guthurn, incenſed at this 

— act of hoſtility, in one of his harbours, per- 

8 mitted the parties concerned to endeavour to 

repair their loſſes, and even furniſhed them 

" with means. Soon after, they attacked the 

king's ſhips, in the night, and- had ſome ad- 

vantage over them; but the fleet, notwith- 

ſtanding, kept theſe rovers in awe, freeing 
England from their ravages. 


He forti- . | 
- Alfred, having, thus, ſecured the ſea-coaſts, 
8 fortified the reſt of the kingdom with caſtles 
887. and walled towns, which he very much wanted. 


He repaired thoſe that were gone to ruin, and 
built others in ſo ſtrong a manner, that they 
could not eaſily be aſſaulted; and there was 


not a paſs or avenue, fit for that purpoſe, but 


what was defended by ſome works, to pre- 
vent the ſudden incurſions of the Danes. Bur, 
_ after all, he could not be completely guarded 
againſt them, wirhout one important place, 
the city of London, conſiderable both for its 
largeneſs and ſituation ; which, being poſſeſs d 
by the Danes, would open them a free paſſage 
into Weſſex, whenever they ſhould be incli- 
He beGes.. ned to invade that kingdom. On this account, 
8 f a 
es and be determined to beſiege it, knowing the gar- 
takes Lon- riſon was not able to hold out long; and, 
don, and accordingly, the beſieged were ſoon oblig'd to 
aq" 3 come to a capitulation. He had no ſooner 
law Ethel. ſubdued this large city, but he exceedingly 
red. added both to its ſtrength and beauty + He 
made Ethelred governor of it, who had mar- 
. ried his daughter Elfleda, or rather he gave 
it him in fee, with the title of carl of Mercia. 
Some think, he confcrred upon him the title 
of king; but, in my opinion, without any 
E By creating him earl of Mercia, 
e inveſted him only with power over Lon- 
don, all the reſt of Mercia being poſſeſſed by 
the Danes, over whom he claimed no other 
right but that of ſovercignty, to which they 
had lately conſented; fo that Ethelred had 
only an empty title, till, by his valour, he 
ſubdued a conſiderable part of that pro- 
vince. | 
The many towns, Altred repaired and for- 
_ tified, employed him, for ſome years. "Theſe 
fortifications not only defended the kingdom 
againſt the fore ig Danes, but kept thoſe in 
awe that were ſettled in the iſland. "Theſe, 


The Danes 
ſtand in 


1 
c 
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and attack all the Daniſh ſhips, wherever he 


obſerving Alfred's wiſe regulations, were the 

more induced to continue in obedience ; and 

they even ſuffered ſeveral of the Engliſh,whom 

they had expclled, to return and live among 

them, under the king's protection. | 

It was, at this time, that Alfred had the England 
ſatisfaction to ſee peace and tranquillity re- enjoys 
ſtored, after ſo many years of trouble. This duet 12 
pleaſing ſtate of things continued 12 yeats *; 7 
during which, he had leiſure to rectify the diſ- ing tospel- 
orders, introduced by ſuch a tedious war, both man, Mil- 
in church and ſtate. As 1 ſhall, hereafter, take ton, &c. 
particular notice of Alfred's regulations, in * ears. 
this interval, I ſhall proceed to make an end 

of his wars. It is ſufficient, at preſent, to 

obſerve, concerning theſe peaceable times, 

that he was indefatigable in his endeayours 

to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, till 

he was interrupted by freſh invaſions, of which 

I ſhall give the following account. 

The Danes, who, under Haſtings, ra- The Danes 
vaged, for 12 or 13 years together, France renew _ 
and the Low-Countries, were not fatisfied *heir in- 
with the immenſe booty they had acquired ; * 
for, according to the cuſtom of pyrates, they 
prodigally fpent what they had obtained, 
without pains or labour, and ſo were always 
reduced to a neceſſity of renewing their ra- 
vages, for their ſupport. However, being 
diſcouraged by two dreadful cheques given 
them by Eudes and Arnulph, kings of France 
and Germany, they determined to return to 
England, more for plunder, than with a view 
of ſettling there. They fitted out 300 ſhips, 
which they divided into two fleets. With 
one of them, conſiſting of 200 ſail, they ar- 
rived on the coaſt of Kent, and took Apple- Take Apa 
dore; and this place, then very conſiderable, Pledore 
made them maſters of that province, as well nn NE 
as of Suſſex and Surrey. The other fleet, 
commanded byHaſtings, entered the Thames 
and landed at Middleton +. It would be no 
eaſy matter to deſcribe the miſeries, the in- 
habitants of theſe counties were expoſed to, 
by theſe barbarians ; but when we call to 
mind, that they were idolatrous rovers and 
pyrates, we mult naturally conclude, they 
made no ſcruple of committing the moſt enor- 
mous cruelties. Alfred was then in Eaſt- 

Anglia, on account of Guthurn's death; and 
as he had no intelligence of their deſigns, he 
had made no preparations for his defence. 
All, that he could then do, was to take a 
new oath of allegiance from the Eaſt-Anglian 


* In Eſſex, famous for its harbour, as its name imports an haven, where an army may lie. The walls are built 
and the ſtreets pitch'd with a fort of pctrify'd clay, that falls from the cliffs adjacent. From the fide of the cliff, 
between the beacon and the town, iſſucs a ſpring that petrifies wood as well as clay. A large piece, ſent from 
hence, 1s reſerved in the repoſitory of the royal ſociety. Cambd. Addit. to Eſlex. 1 96 9 
I The original of this famous city is uncertain; but, as there was no ſuch place in Cæſar's time, and it was a 
great town in Nero's, it was, probably, founded in the reign of Claudius, and inhabited by the Britons and Ro- 
mans together, being a trading though not a military colony, from the very beginning. It is ſaid the walls were 
built by Conſtantine the great, at the requeſt of Helena his mother, containing within them an oblon ſpace of three 
miles in compaſs. That part, which ran along the Thames , 1s uite waſh'd away, tho' the reſt remains to this day. 

— There are ſeven gates, Ludgate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, Moregate, and Aldgate, Cæſar's 


. ture 
city, 


> * 


Camb. Addit. to Midd. 


1 Britons called the places fenced round with woods and groves, cities or towns, led Cambden to conjec- 
ndon was ſo called from Llhwn, in Britiſh, ſuch a town, as if we ſhould ſay, by way of eminence, the 


+ Now Mile in Kent. The Danes built a caſtle here, part of which ſtill remains at Kemſley-downs; it is 
now called Caſſſe-Ruff. On the other ſide of the water, the ditches of Alfred's. fortifications, with ſome ſtone- 
work, remain alſo, having the name of Bavord- eaſtle, near Sit tingburn. Cambd. Add. to Kent. 


— 


Danes, 
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1 
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Danes; which they obſerved no longer than 
he continued among them. As ſoon as he 
They 55 was gone, they . join'd Haſtings, for a ſhare 
de Dans in the plunder. Alfred, notwithſtanding all 
of Eaſt- theſe difficulties, preſerved his courage, and 
Anglia, with what troops he could muſter together, 
* marched againſt the Danes, who were pil- 
laging Kent; but, being inform'd, on his 
way, that another body of Danes had enter'd 
Weſſex, he turn'd his arms againſt theſe laſt, 
as judging them to be the moſt dangerous. 
The Danes, who were then before Exeter, 
"raiſed the ſiege in a great hurry; departing 

to vent their fury in [fp other place. 
Hiſtorians It is impoſſible to give a particular account 
ive acon-' of this war, it being related by the hiſtorians 
ſed ac in ſo confuſed a manner. As there were ſe- 
er veral bands of Danes in England, at the ſame 
time, one in Kent, and another in Weſſex, 
and roving continually from place to place, 
the Enghth hiſtorians could not acquire a di- 
ſtinct knowledge, ſince a war undertaken, for 
the fake of plunder only, muſt, of courſe, be 
Irregular. Accordingly, we find, in their hi- 
ſtories, the ſame leaders, ſometimes in one 
province, ſometimes in another, without be- 
ing able to apprehend, when, or how, they 

got thither. | 

The Danes We are ignorant alſo, by what lucky ac- 
$0 _ Mcident, Alfred was, on a ſudden, freed from 
= ene his cruel enemies, who had over-run his 
whole kingdom. It is certain, however, that, 
having reduced England to a miſcrable condi- 
tion, they ſhipp'd off again, tho' hiſtorians 
are ſilent, as to the cauſe. Iam apt to think, 
their ſudden departure was occafion'd by the 
'plague, which raged then in England, and 
carried off great numbers of the Danes as well 
as Englith ; and, beſides, they had made ſuch 
devaſtations in the country, that there was 
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the corpſe, entered the city, which they had 5 

no ſooner done, than they began to murder f 

as well as plunder the inhabit ans 
Haſtings, having brought ſo many miſeries Hatiings 


on England, France, and the Low-ceuntties, 8 

£44 K 2 ; artres, 
retired to the city of Chartres f, which and dies 
Charles the ſimple gave him, on purpoſe to there. 
keep him quiet ; and he died there, in peace, f 42 miles 
after he ſpent the moſt of his days in plunder- from Paris. 
ing the greateſt part of the maritime countries 

of Europe. The Danes, that would not at- 

tend him, when he left England, ſubmitted 

to the command of Sigefert ſettled in Nor- 
thumberland. For ſome time, theſe alſo ra- 

vaged the coaſt of Weſſex, not daring to make 

any farther advances into the country, by rea- 

ſon of their being but few in number; and, 


ar laſt, they went off to ſeek their fortune in 
other places +. | SE 


Alfred, being freed from his enemies, paſs'd The kings 
the reſidue of his life in profound tranquillity. dom frecc 


Hitherto, I have treated of this prince, as a from the 


. > : . Danes. 
warrior only, ſometimes victorious, and at 


other times defeated ; but, Whatever his ſuc- 


ceſs was, always affording fignal ſpecimens of 


his valour and conduct“. I ſhall now repre- 


{ent his other virtues, and conſider him, as 
a juſt, learned, and religious prince, the fa- 
ther of his ſubjects, and an indefatigable pro- 
moter of arts, ſciences, juſtice, and religion 24 
but, that I may not confound his civil with 
his moral virtnes, I ſhall begin with what he 


did for the benefit of his people, as their ſo- 


vereign, and then ſhall ſpeak of his private 
life, and the manner how he managed his do- 


meſtick affairs. 


When the Danes ſettled in England, finding The Danes 
they had no reaſon to expect any ſuccours own Al- 
from their countrymen, their care was to ſe- _ 5 
cure their preſent poſſeſſions. The carrying 8. ove 


nothing left to pillage. The greateſt part of on of the war was ſo far from being. likely to * 
the Daniſh rovers went to France, under Ha- prove advantageous, that it endangered the loſs 
ſtings; but they did not remain there any of what they already enjoyed; and, tho they 
time, Haſtings having new projects on foot. might, by this means, have maintained their 
The terror he had every where ſpread, along ground, yet as they muſt have been always 
the ſea-coaſts, having put all upon their with their {words in their hands, it would 
guard, reſolving to ſteer his-coutſe, where he have prevented them from manuring their 
ſhould not be expected, he ſet ſail for the lands, to their great prejudice. On theſe ac- 
Mediterranean; and, whilit he was there, by counts, they at length, ſubmitted to Alfred, 
an impious and perfidious ſtratagem, he be- as the ſovereign of all 1 uo HFHiſtorians 
came maſter of Luna, on the coaſt of 'Tuſ- do not inform us, whether he made uſe of any 
cany. He pretended he had a mighty deſire force to reduce them; but it 1s evident, his 
to become a chriſtian, and was baptized by authority was owned in. Northumberland, 
the biſhop, who came to him, for that pur- Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, as well as in Weſſex. 
poſe. A few days aſter, the biſhop was in- The Welch themſelves, who had been terri- 
formed, that his new convert was deceaſed, bly harraſſed by the Danes, being in no con- 
and that he died like a good chriſtian, ear- dition to withſtand them, became his tribu- 
neſtly deſiring to: be buried in the church of tarics **. They add alſo, that the king of 
Luna, to which he had bequeathed a conſi- Scotland paid him homage ; but this is too 
derable legacy. By this device, a great num- diſputable a point to be affirmed for a 
ber of Danes, under the pretence of attending truth ff. 5 8 
I Spelman tells us, Alfred equipped a fleet, and, in a chaſe, took twenty of their ſhips, hanging up the pyrates \ 
along the ſea- coaſt, for a terror to the reſt.' | | | 


It is ſaid, he. fought 56 pitched battles with the Danes. 


That is, the-inhabitans of South-Wales, who, tho' they had been reduced before; finding Alfred engaged in 
other wars, had thrown off their obedience. As for North-Wales, the Ordovices, who were fierce and trouble- 


ſome, arc hardly to be look' d upon, 2s entirely ſubdued, before Edward I. time, 200 years after the Norman. 


conqueſt. Spelman. 


. Gregour, king of Scots, is ſaid to have ſerved him in all his wars; and it is alſo affirmed, that Donald, hig 
uceellor, aſſiſted him with 5000 horſe, dying in his ſervice, | 
| A | 


Spelman, Holingſh. p. 121. 
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No ſooner did Alfred become abſolute, than 
he employed his power for the good of his 
ſubjects. As the laws, during the wars, were 
not only very much difregarded, but almoſt 
unknown to the people, he was induſtrious, 
for ſome time, in making a collection of the 
beſt laws he conld meet with; in which he 
inſerted ſeveral of the judicial laws * of the 
old teſtament, and a great number of thoſe 
formerly enacted by Ina king of Weſſex and 
Offa king of Mercia f. To theſe he added 
many of his own, adapted to their preſent 
circumſtances ; and we may obſerve, in all his 
laws, an ardent zeal for juſtice and a ſincere 
deſire of totally ſuppreſſing all violence +. 
They were mild, indeed, compared with thoſe 
of later ages, as molt offences were puniſhed 
by mulcts and fines **; but Alfred's ſtrict ex- 
ecution of them counterbalanced their lenĩty. 
It, with reſpe& to private perſons, the rigour 
of the law was ſomewhat abated, the caſe 


Was otherwiſe, with regard to corrupt magi- 


Juries are 


inſtituted. 


ſtrates, to whom Alfred was ever incxorable; 
for he very well knew, that it would be in 
vain to expect obedience from his ſubjects, if 
the magiſtrates gave them a bad example. 
Within the compaſs of a year, he is ſaid to 
have taken away the lives of 44 judges, for 
not doing jultice ft. 

Theſe proceedings ſeemed to be ſufficient, 
to prevent oppreſſion ; but as Altred was very 
ſenſible, that an oppreſſing ſpirit naturally 
grew upon men in authority, he ordered, 
that, in all criminal actions, 12 men, choſen 
for that purpoſe, ſhould determine the mat- 
ter, and that the judge ſhould pronounce ſen- 
tence, according to their verdict. This pri- 
vilege, which the Engliſh enjoy to this day, 
is, doubtleſs, the nobleſt and moſt valuable, 
that can be poſſeſſed by any ſubjects. An 
Engliſhman, accuſed of any crime, is to be 


tried only by his peers, viz. perſons of his 


own rank and condition; fo that he 1s in no 
danger of being oppreſſed by the moſt power- 
ful accuſers. Theſe 12 men, choſen with the 
approbation of the perſon accuſed, are called 
by the collective name of jury, and determine 


* With the ten commandments at their head. 


about the life or death of the accuſed. How 
happy are the people, that enjoy ſo glorious 
a privilege ! 


* 


The wars had occaſioned ſuch diſorders in The King 


the kingdom, that every part of it abounded 
with vagabonds and vagrants, who commit- 


om is di- 


vided into 
ſhures, 


ted all manner of crimes with impunity, be- hundreds, 
ing ſcreened from juſtice, by their poor and and ty- 
mean condition; for, as they had no fixed *"g*- 


habitations, upon the commiſſion of an of- 
fence that deſerved puniſhment, they ſhifted 
their quarters, and it was a difficult matter to 
apprehend them. Alfred, incenſed to behold 
honeſt men thus expoſed to the inſults of vil- 
lains, was extremely deſirous to put a ſtop to 
ſo great an evil; and, having firſt conſulted, 
about this affair, with thoſe whom he thought 
capable of adviſing him, to prevent any per- 
{on from living in his dominions, without be- 
ing obliged to give an account of his actions, 
he divided all England into ſhires ++ or coun- 
ties , the counties into hundreds, and the 
hundreds into tythings. Upon this, all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom were obliged to 
belong to ſome tything ; and they were other- 
wiſe look'd upon as vagabonds, and, as ſuch, 
denied the protection of the law. Every 
houſholder was anſwerable for his wife, his 
children under 15 years of age, and his do- 
meſticks; and, it any one fell under a ſuſpi- 
cion of doing ill, he was obliged to give ſecu- 
rity for his good behaviour ; and, it he could 
find none, the tything impriſon'd him, to a- 
void the puniſhment he ſhould incur by his 
faults ++. Thus, as the houſholders were 
reſponſible for their families, the tything tor 
the houſholders, the hundred for the ty- 
things, and the counties for the hundreds, 
every one was watchful over his neighbour's 
actions. If a ſtranger, guilty of any crime, 
made his eſcape, information was taken of 
the houſe, where he lodged; and, if he had 
been there three days, the maſter of the fa- 
mily was condemned to pay his fine; but, it 
he had not been there ſo long, the houſe- 
holder was acquitted, upon making oath, 
that he was not privy to his crime. I might 


+ And Ethelbert alſo, king of Kent, who was the firſt that put the Saxon laws into writing. 
+ If king Alfred compiled a complete body of laws, it is now loſt ; for thoſe lately publiſhed by Dr. Wilkins, 


who has given us all the laws extant, from Ethelbert, the firſt chriſtian lawgiver in England, to the Magna Charta 
of Henry III. are but an imperfect ſyſtem. Alfred's laws are ranged under two heads: 1. The laws of Alfred, 
40 in number. 2. The Icaguc between Alfred and Guthurn, in all probability, no more than articles of pacification, 
The 37th law ſecures the entail of eſtates, cnacting, That thoſe, who have book- land or eſtates in land left them 
Aby their parents, ſhould not alienate it from ther heirs, provided it could be proved, that he, who firſt granted 
tha eſtate, ſettled it, upon condition of nonalicnation.” Another law prohibits “ the buying a man, a horſe, 
© or an ox, without a voucher to warrant the ſale.” The occaſion of this law was, as follows: When the Danes 
firſt ſcttled in England, it was a common practice between the two nations, not only to ſteal horſes and oxen, but 
men and women, and ſe]! them to cach other. Afterwards, fairs and markets obtained the ſame privilege, vouchers 
7 -Y but, as to horſes, the frauds were ſo common, that the ſtatute of 31 Eliz. 12. revived the expreſs law 
of Alfred. | 
* N 8 "os goth law ſet a certain value upon every limb and member, as well as upon all perſons, from a king-to z 

nd-flave. | 

ff He uſually re-examincd the cauſes tried in his abſence; and if he diſcovered, that any injuſtice was done, 
out of favour or intereſt, he ſeverely pumithcd the judges. If they pleaded ignorance, he ſharply reprimanded them, 
tor their preſumption to take a commiſlion to determine about life and property, when they were conſcious of their 
being ſo wretchedly unqualificd, giving them orders to be better informed, or quit their ſtation. Thus, the earls 
and great men, tather than be turned out of their othce with diſgrace, applied themfelves to ſtudy. Vid. Mirror ot 
of Juſtice, c. 20. and Malm. I. 2. p. 25. | 

++ From the Saxon ward Scyran, which ſignifies to branch or divide. 

"f Spelman ſays, that Alfred only fixed their number and limits. 

1+ Thus very much reſembles the regulation in China. Vid. hilt. of Menacca, 5 

: | : ere 


Ingul ph. 
Malm. L2. 
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here take notice of many other particulars, 
not ſo entertaining to 2 as to the 
Engliſh, who view with pleaſure, in thoſe re- 
gulations, the origin of thoſe laws they ſo hap- 
pily live under at this day ; but it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that theſe inſtitutions produced 
ſuch good order and tranquillity, as had never, 
hitherto, been known in England. \ 

In fine, to ſecure the kingdom againſt fo- 
reign enemies, Alfred ſo regulated his mili- 
tia, that he was in a condition to withſtand 
them, ſhould the Danes renew their incur- 
ſions. He had in each county a body of 
troops in readineſs to march, under the com- 
mand of the earl or governor ; and, upon the 
firſt notice of an invaſion, the earls received 
orders to join their forces at certain places, 
under the conduct of a generaliſſimo appoint- 
ed by the king; and, by this means, toge- 
ther with a powerful fleet which was always 
ready to put to ſea, or cruiſing round the 
iſland, he kept the foreign Danes in ſuch 
awe, that they durſt not attempt to make a 
deſcent, during the remainder of his lite ; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, thoſe that lived in the 

iſland were forced to be quiet. 
We orders When Alfred had, thus, provided for the 
merchant- ſafety of the ſtate, that his fibjeats might re- 
thips to be liſh the fruits of peace, he took care to in- 
— troduce trade and commerce. He built a 
good number of merchant-ſhips, which he let 
out to the principal merchants, for the encou- 
ragement of traffick; ſo that, by degrees, the 
Engliſh were enabled to repair the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, by ſo long a war. It is ſaid, 
that ſome of theſe merchants traded as far 
as the Eaſt-Indies, from whence they im- 
rted ſeveral things before unknown to the 

Enolith ” 

Theſe things being ſettled, he applied his 
thoughts to the arts and ſciences, which the 
wars had almoſt entirely baniſh'd from the 
Alfred in- land. He invited over, from foreign coun- 
vites ſeve- tries, learned men, to whom he gave pen- 
ral learned ſions, diſperſing them in the ſeveral dioceſes, 
Eos, to inſtruct the people; and, being particu- 

ngland. 5 E OT 

386. larly deſirous of having his own kingdom 
He founds a ſeminary of learning, he founded four ſchools 
the uni- or colleges at Oxford. In the firſt, the abbot 
ny Neots and Grimbald read divinity ; in the 

lord. ſecond, Aſſerius, a benedictin, taught gram- 
mar and rhetorick; in the chird, John, a 
monk of St. David, ſet up a chair for logick, 
arithmetick, and muſick; and, in the 4th, 
Johannes Scotus proſeſſed geometry and a- 
ſtronomy. This laſt was ſirnamed Erigena, 
that 1s, the Iriſhman, from Erin or Iren, the 


Trade to 
the Eaſt- 
Indies. 
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true name of Ireland; and he was, for the 
ſame reaſon, called Scotus, the inhabitants of 
Ireland being then ſtiled Scots. It is faid, 
that this Johannes Scotus, fo famous in the 
republick of letters, was ftabb'd to death by 
his pupils, with pen-knives ; bur ochetghſ 
firm, he taught in Malmsbury-abbey, ana- 
not at Oxford + We find alſo among the 
learned men, encouraged by Alfred, Pleg- 
mund, a Mercian, -who became archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and ſome others, whoſe tiggnes, © 
as they will not render them more kno-ẽ] to 
us, it 1s needleſs to mention; as it would 
likewiſe be to examine, whether the colleges, 
founded by Alfred, were the firſt foundations 

of the univerſity of Oxford; or, whether be- 

fore this time, there were ſchools at Greek- 


lade, which were removed from thence to this 


city? As this diſpute would carry me too 
far, it would, after all, be of little advantage, 
as very few concern themſelves about it; it 
is ſufficient, then, to obſerve, that the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, now famous over all Eu- 
rope, grew up to its preſent height, from 
theſe ſmall beginnings. 

Tho' Altred was very capable himſelf of The origi- 
projecting means, for putting his laudable nal of the 
deſigns in execution; yet he conſulted others, _”_ 
that were eminent for their abilities, paying 
a great deference to their opinions. He had 
ſo order'd matters, that all reſolutions, relat- 
ing to the publick, paſs'd thro? three ſeveral 
councils. The firſt was a cabinet- council, to 
which none but the king's ſpecial favourites 
were admitted; who debated all affairs that 
were to be laid before the ſecond council, 
which conſiſted of biſhops, earls, viſcounts, 
and ſome of the principal thanes, named af- 
terwards barons. This reſembled the preſent 
privy-council; and none were members of ir, 
but thoſe whom the king was pleaſed to ap- 
point. The third was a general council or an 
aſſembly of the nation, called in Saxon, Wit- 
tenagemot ; and quality or offices gave a 


right to c in it, independent of the king. 


This aſſembly, now called the parliament, a 
name derived from the French, was compoſed 
of the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, the bithops, earls, viſcounts or high- 
ſheriffs of the counties, and the thanes of the 
firſt rank or barons. It is now warmly diſ- 
puted, whether the people had a right to 
ſend repreſentatives to this aſſembly ; but 1 
ſhall reter the diſcuſſion of this point to ano- 
ther place. However, we may ſee, in theſe 
three councils, the original of privy-councils, 
as well as the antiquity of parliaments. Theſe 


* This is improbable, as the mariner's compaſs was not then invented. You may read this account, at large, in 


Spelman's life of Alfred, 1. 2. c. 82. 


ec wardus, &c.“ 
ting. Spelman. 


the third in High-ſtrect, 
uy college. 


Cambden tells us, Alfred founded only three halls or ſchools; the firſt at the end of High-ftrect, for 
warians, called Little Univerſity-hall; the ſecond in School-ſtreet, for philoſophy, ſtiled Leſs Univerfity-hal , and 
more to the welt than the firſt, for divinity, named Great Univerſity-hall, now Univer- 


Malmsbury relates, that Alfred ſent a preſent to the Indies, in honour of 
St. Thomas, by Sigclin biſhop of Sherborn, who ſucceeded in his voyage, bringing back with him precious ſtones, 
perfumes, and other commodities, then great curioſitics in England. It is thought, that Alfred ordered a more au- 
guſt and imperial crown, than that uſed before, to be made of theſe diamonds; for in the arched roof in the cloi- 

ers of Weſtminſter abbey, where the antient Regalia of the kingdom are kept, upon a box, the cabinet of the moſt 
antient crown, axe the following words; Hæc eſt principalior corona, cum qua coronabantur reges Alfredus, Ed- 
This crown 1s a very antique piece of work, having flowers adorned with ſtones of a plain ſet- 


am- 


8 | 


councils, 
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Alfredin- 


troduces 


with brick their houfes with more ſtrength and regulari- 
and ſtone. 


councils, eſpecially the Wirtenagemor, which 
was held generally once a year, and for the 


. moſt | | 
- ſplendor of that city. The Danes, who had 
been poſſeſſed of it, for ſome time, ſo demo- 
- liſhed it, that it could hardly be known; but 


rt at London, doubtleſs, added tothe 


Alfred took a pride in beautifying it and · aug- 
at's its privileges, and the figure it at- 
terwards made, and ſtill makes, is, in ſome 
- meaſure, owing to the care of that prince. 

Among other regulations, Alfred, who al- 

ways conſulted the good of his ſubjects, in- 
troduced among them the way of building 


ty, than they had hitherto done; which was 


| 2 uſeful, in itſelf, but very ornamental 


His pri- 


vatc life. 


Mo 


to the kingdom. They, at this time, ſeldom 
made uſe ot any thing, but timber, in build- 
ing; and, if a houſe was built of any other 
materials, it was matter of admiration ; but 
Alfred, having raifed his palaces with ſtone 
or brick, the nobility, by degrees, began to 
imitate his example, tho' the bulk of. the pe6- 
ple came not into this manner of building, 
till ſeveral ages after. The monaſteries it is 
to be ſuppoſed, dgftroy'd by the Danes, and 


- Afterwards rebuilt, had their ſhare in this im- 


provement of architecture, as they were held 


in greater veneration in the next than in that 


century. The abbies, however, were not in- 
habited, till the ſucceeding reigns; for, in the 
preſent, they were almoſt quite abandon'd, 
the Daniſh wars having occaſioned the alie- 
nation of the eſtates left for the maintenance 
of the monks, that ſcarce a man could be 
found, that was willing to embrace a mona- 
ſtick life. This evidently ſhews, that it was 
not ſo much- devotion, as the hopes of being 
ſupported, without working, that filled the 
religious houſes. During Alfred's reign, the 
averſion to a monaſtick lite was ſo great, that 
he was forced to ſtock the monaſteries with 
foreigners; but, aiter his deceaſe, the eſtates 


reverting to them, the zeal for that kind of. 


life began to revive. Whereas in Alfred's 
days, there were more monaſteries than 
monks, a feè years after, the monks became 
ſo numerous, that there were not religious 
houſes enough to contain them. 

We have, hitherto, conſider'd Alfred, as 
ſo induſtriouſſy engaged in publick affairs, 
that one would think he had no leiſure for 
his private concerns; but we muſt form quite 
another notion of this great prince. He was 
among the number of theſe happy gentus's, 
to whom cvexy thing ſeems natural, who are 
continually eniployed, without appearing to 
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be ſo. He was too ſenſible of the value of 
time to loſe any part of it, and fo far as lie 
from fancying, with the generality of prin- 
ces, that his exalted ſtation 
privilege of ſpending his days in trifling Ki- 


ave him the 


verſions, that he was ſollicitous to make tlie 


4 
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2 Sh * 


OY 
: 


| beſt of every moment. Whilſt he lay con- The difri- | 


cealed in the iſle of Athelney, he made a vow bution of 


to ſet the third part of his time, for the ſer- 


vice of God, as ſoon as he ſhould be reſtor'd 


to a ſtate of tranquillity ; and he punctually 
obſerved his vow, allotting eight hours ever 

day to acts of devotion, as many to onblick 
affairs, and the reſt to ſleep, ſtudy and ne- 
ceſſary xefreſhment. - As the uſe of clocks and 
hoũir-glaſſes was not yet introduced into Eng- 
land, he meaſuf'd time by wax-candles, mark- 
ed with circular lines of various colours, that 
ſerved as ſo many hour-lines *, and that the 
wind might. not” hinder them from burning 
ſteadily, he is ſajd to have invented the ex- 
pedient of incloſing them in lanthorns f. But, 
Whether this invention he of ſo late a date, 
may be made a queſtion. £ 7 


His charitable actions were very extraor- His chari- 


dinary, conſidering his revenues, and fo ty,and in- 
bs clinationn 


much the more laudable, as they were per- 
formed ſecretly, and without the leaſt oſten- 


tation. He educated at court, or at Oxford, 


a great number of young gentlemen, who 
were inſtructed in all things neceſſary to qua- 
lity them for the ſervice of their country; 
and, by his own example, he exceedingly 
promoted the arts and ſciences, for no prince 
was ever more devoted to his ſtudies. The 
progreſs he made in learning, norwithſtan- 


ding his long wars and the. adminiſtration of 


the government, .demonſtrate, how much he 
improved his intervals of leiſure from pub- 
lick buſineſs. Aſſerius aſſures us, he was the 
beſt Saxon poet of his time, an cxcellent 
grammarian, orator, philoſopher, architect, 
geometrician, and hiftorian. He was the 
author of ſeveral works, that were highly eſ- 
teemed ; and, among others, he tranflated 
into Saxon Gregory's paſtoral, Boetius de 
conſolatione +, and Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory *. What a ſhame and diſhonour was it 
for the Engliſh nation to be ſo ignorant, who 
were governed by ſo learned a king? This 
accomplih'd prince complaincd bitterly, that, 
from the Humber to the Thames, there was 
not a prieſt that underſtood the liturgy in his 
mother- tongue; and that, from the Thames 
to the Sea, there was not a man, that knew 
how to tranſlate the eaſieſt piece of latin. 
This univerſal ignorance, and the little taſte 


: He ordered a certain quantity of wax to be made into fix candles, twelve inches long, with the diviſion of 
the inches marked diſtinctly; which, being lighted, one after another, did uſually burn four hours a-piece, l. e. 
every three inches an hour, ſo that all the lix candles laſted exactly 24 hours, the watching of them being com- 


mitted to the keepers of his chapel, whoſe office it was to remind bim how each hour paſſed. 


Spelman. 


t- Glaſs was then ſuch a rarity in England, that the king was forced to order ſome fine horn to be {crap'd ſo 
thin as to become tranſparent, and put into cloſe frames of wood, to defend the candles from the injury of the 
wind. Thus, lanthorns, tho of vulgar uſe and eſtimation, were invented by a king. Spelman, | + * 

4 Publiſhed at Oxford Ann. 1698. 8vo. by Chriſtopher Rawlinſon, gentleman-commoner of Queen's-college. 
Some tell us, it was tranſlated by Werefrid biſhop of Worceſter ; but Dr. Plot ſays, Alfred did it at Woodſtock,” 
This book gave Alfred ſo much delight; that he always carried it in his boſom. iP 2 K 

It was publiſhed by Mr. Whelock, who remarks, that it is rather a paraphraſe than a tranſlation, He is 
ſaid alſo to have tranſlated the old and new teſtament. However, all agree, that he undertook a verſion of the 


pfalms, and dicd when it was about half finiſhed, Spelman, 92 
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they had for learning, led the king to em- 
brace every opportunity of urgently inviting 
over foreigners, that were eminent in. their 
profeſſions. He had always about him the 
moſt celebrated artiſts and architects, and 
and continually employed them purely to 
improve their skill. He ſettled in the chairs 
at Oxford, men that were famous for their 
knowledge, allowing them handſome ſalaries; 
and his view was to excite in his ſubjects a 
becoming emulation. The fame of his wiſ- 
dom and piety having reached as far as Rome, 
the pope ſent him a large quantity of reliques, 
and, out of reſpe& to him, enlarged the pri- 
vileges of the Engliſh college; and Abel alſo, 
patriarch of Jeruſalem, made him a preſent 
of reliques, which the king received with 
great ſatisfaction. 

I ſhall now preſent the reader, with a view 
of the manner of his managing his domeſtick 
affairs, in which his prudence was no leſs 
conſpicuous. He made three diviſions of his 


attendants, who waited on him monthly, by * 


turns; which cuſtom, tho' then not uſed in 
other courts, was afterwards followed by o- 
ther princes. As for his revenues, he divi- 
vided them into two parts, one of them being 


wholly aſſigned to charitable uſes, and ſubdi- 


vided into four portions. The firſt was, for 
alms to the poor ; the ſecond, for the main- 
tenance of the monaſteries he had founded; 
the third, for the ſupport of the profeſſors 


and ſcholars at Oxford; and the fourth, for 


oor monks, as well forcigners as Engliſh. 
he other half was divided into three parts, 


one of them for his family-expences, and a- 


uſual, in thoſe Days, for princes to levy taxes 


The ſtate 
of the 
kingdom. 


nother, for the payment of his architects 
and other curious artificers, the remainder be- 
ing ſpent in penſions upon ſtrangers, whom 
he had invited to his court, for the inſtruc- 
tion of his ſubjects. By Alfred's revenues, I 
mean his hereditary eſtate; for it was not 


upon the people, in order to ſquander the 
money 1n a luxurious and extravagant manner. 
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From what has been ſaid, we may learn 
the principal tranſactions in Alfred's reign, 
and be able to form an idea of his perſonal 
qualities. I might have added many other 
particulars, his life alone affording ſufficient 
matter for a large volume; but without any 
injury to the memory of this illuſtrious mo- 
narch, who is juſtly ſirnamed great, I think 
I may venture itg ſtop here. No hiſtorian 
charges him wirkt any vice; and they all a- 
gree in repreſenting him as one of the moſt 
glorious princes, that ever fat on the throne *. 

He died in goo, in the fifty-ſecond year 


/ 


S 


goo. 


of his age, after a reign of 28 years and ſix Alfred's 
| * death. 
months, the greateſt part of which was ſpent 


in wars and troubles, and the reſt in peace f. 
We have ſeen, that, both in war and peace, 
he governed with prudence and ſteadineſs; 
but what principally diſtinguiſh'd him from 


the generality of princes, - was his ſincere and . 
Of this he 


gave demonſtrative proofs, not by words on- 


cordial affection for his people. 


ly, as is often the caſe, but by real and ſub- 
ſtantial actions. Accordingly, no prince was 


ever better beloved by his ſubje&s; and, 


doubtleſs, their mutual love was a power 
means to make the Danes deſpair of ſhak- 
ing off his yoke, after they had once ſub- 
mitted to it. "TEE | 
Alfred had ſeveral children, by Alſwitha 
his queen; and ſome of them, particularly 
Edmund his eldeſt ſon, whom he deſign'd for 
his ſucceſſor, died before him. Of thoſe he 
left behind him, Edward ſucceeded him. 
Ethelward, who was educated at Oxford, 
was a very learned man, and died in the for- 
ticth year of his age, in 922. Elfleda his el- 
deſt daughter; wite to Ethelred earl of Mer- 
cia, became very famous in her brother Ed- 
ward's reign. Alſwitha or Ethelſwitha, ſtiled 
alſo Eltrude by the Flemiſh writers, married 
Baldwin earl. of Flanders. Ethelgitha, who 
choſe the life of a nun, was made abbeſs of 
Shattsbury-nunnery, founded by Alfred f. 


Ion ©” 
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7. EDWARD the elder. 


H EN Edward came to the crown, 
England was almoſt equally divided 
between the Engliſh and Danes. The Danes 
inhabited e Ft and Eaſt-Anglia, 
from whence they had expel'd the Engliſh, 
during the wars; and the Engliſh were {till 


poſteſs'd of Weſſex, containing the antienr 


kingdom of Eſlex, and all the country, ſouth 
of the Thames. As for Mercia, it was peo- 
pled with a mixture of Danes and Engliſh, 
the former being moſt numerous in the caſt 
and north, and the latter in the ſouth and 
welt parts. For ſome time before Alfred's 
Death, the Danes had been very quiet, left 


* A great man givcs us his character, to the following purpoſe : O Alfred, the wonder of all ages! If we 


reflect on his devotion, one would think he always lived in a cloyſter ; if on his conduct and exploits in 


_ held, he ſcems to have f. 
.** vcrity had taken up all 


the 


ent his days in a camp; if on his writings and ſtudies, one would conclude the uni- 
is time, and, laſtly, from his prudence and skill, in the adminiſtration of publick, 


affairs, that he made law and politicks the main buſineſs of his life.“ 
Wanating, row, Wantage in Eerkſhire, formerly a royal manor. His body was firſt in- 
then removed into the church of the new monaſtery , and laſtly, his body, monument, church, 


without the north - gate of the city, afterwards called Hide, 
Alfred founded two monaſteries, one at Athelney, and another at Wincheſter. 


Dd 


| He was born at 
terr'd at'Wincheſter, 


and monaſtery, were all removed, about 200 years after, 


+ Beſides this nunnery, 


they 
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they ſhould provoke him to invade them; 
and beſides, they were glad of ſome reſpite, 
in order to fortify their ſettlements in Eng- 
land. The departure, therefore, of their 
countrymen was rather an occaſion of joy 
than ſorrow ; for they could never haye at- 
tained their ends, if the war had been con- 
tinually renew'd, by the arrival of the other 
Danes, who under the name of friends would 
have been as prejudicial to them, as the Eng- 
liſh themſelves. The retreat of theſe dange- 
rous gueſts, and the profound tranquillity of 
the whole kingdom, having given them lei- 
ſure to cultivate their lands, as well as to 
augment their riches by commerce, they be- 
gan to think of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke. 
Accordingly, they catch'd at the firſt fair oc- 
caſion, to excite new troubles in England, as 
the beſt means to put their deſigns in exe- 
cution. 

Ethelward I have, above, obſerv'd, that king Ethel- 
pretends to bert, Alfred's elder brother, left behind him 
the crown. two infant ſons. Ethelward, the eldeſt being 
arrivd to man's eſtate, thought it was time 
to aſſert his right to the crown. He preten- 
Ann. Sax. ded, that Ethelwulph, his grandtather, was 
. Hunt. guilty of injuſtice, in leaving his kingdom to 
* all his ſons ſucceſſively, to the detriment of 
the children of the eldeſt; that, tho' he had 
a right to do this, there was no reaſon the 
ſucceſſion after the death of the four Brothers, 
ſhould continue in the family of the youngeſt, 
whilſt the heirs of the ſecond were alive ; 
that, beſides, at moſt, he could only intail 
the kingdom of Kent, being all that he was 
poſſeſs d of, and not the kingdom of Weſſex, 
which was not in his hands, when he made 
his will. Tho” theſe reaſons ſeem'd very plau- 
ſible, they had no influence on the Engliſh. 
Doubtleſs, their veneration for Alfred's me- 
mory led them to adhere to his ſon ; or, per- 
haps, they did not queſtion the validity of 
Ethelwulph's will. As the antient hiſtorians 
have not cleared up this point, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide the matter, by the 
publick laws of the Saxons, which are not 
ſufficiently known, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Ethelward, finding his countrymen would 
not ſupport his title, was obliged to apply to 
the Danes, who, in all probability, prompted 

him to this undertaking. _ 
Ethelward. Ethelward began with ſeizing upon Win- 
takes Win- burn, a fortified town in Dorſetſhire, expect- 
burn, loſes ing to be attacked; but he entertained hopes, 


it again, if that place made any defence at all, the 


and fies to Danes would ſo fully employ Edward in other 
_ — parts, that it would not bs poſſible tor him 
claim him to retake it. His hopes, however, proved 
king. abortive. Edward came upon him with ſuch 
ſpeed, that he ſcarce had time to eſcape out 
of the town, and to get to the Danes, who 
were up in arms. Upon this, they proclaim- 
ed him king of England, pretcnding, that, as 
they were in poſſeſſion o* half the kingdom, 
they had the ſame right to make a king, as 

the Weſt-Saxons. 
;  Erhelwaxd's retreat among the Danes con- 
” vinced the king, 'that he was about to be in- 


volved, in a troubleſome and dreadful: war; 
not that he thought himſelt unequal to the 
Danes ſettled in England, but, en? he 
apprehended, the foreign Danes would take 
this opportunity to reduce the kingdom to its 
former calamities. He, therefore, reſolved 
to do all that was poſſible to put an end to 
the war, before the Danes could call in their 
countrymen to their aſſiſtance. No ſooner 
had he taken Winburn, than he marched to- 
wards Northumberland, at the head of his 


and baniſh from their country Ethelward, doned by 
whom they undertook to protect; and ay the Danes, 
ſoon had reaſon to repent, that they had eſ- 
2 his cauſe, or had not defended it to 
etter purpoſe. By this fruitleſs attempt, 
they loſt ſeveral ſtrong-holds in Mercia, which 
Edward judged it neceſſary to ſecure. He 
did not chaſtiſe them any farther, at this junc- 
ture, leſt the war, which ſeemed to be over, 
ſhould break out a-freſh, if he obliged them 
to ſend for ſuccours from Denmark ; and he, 
therefore, only repaired ſome fortreſſes in 
Mercia, to reduce them into a narrower com- 
paſs. Ethelred, earl of Mercia, and Elfleda 
his wife were very ſerviceable to the king, in 
this war, by oppoſing the Mercian Danes and 
preventing the Welch from coming to their | 
aſſiſtance. It is ſaid, of Elfleda, that, having 903. 
had a very difficult labour, with her firſt child, The cou- 
ſhe reſolved never to come into the like con- nb 
dition again, which ſhe punQually obſerved. the kng's 
From this time, ſhe entirely devoted herſelf ſiſter. 
to arms, and, like a true Amazon, gave 
proofs of her courage, in all her brother's wars 
with the Danes. She was generally ſtiled, 
not only lady and queen, but king alſo, in 
admiration of her manly and royal qualities. 
In the interim, Ethelward, tho' abſent, Ethelward 
was not idle. Having, upon his leaving Eng- En 
land, made application to France and ob- I n 
tained a powerful ſupply of Normans, he Norman 
landed in Eſſex, which he eaſily ſubdued. troops. 
Edward, who had no apprehenſions, that his 
enemy could have been in a condition ſo ſud- 
denly, to make a new attempt upon the 
crown, had only ſecured Mercia againſt the 
Northumbrian Danes, not imagining that 
Eſſex had been in any danger. 
The arrival of the Normans encouraged The Danes 
the Northumbrian and Eaſt-Anglian Danes riſe in his 
to appear in arms again, in favour of Ethel- fevour. 
ward; and, ruſhing into Mercia, they rifled 
the country inhabited by the Engliſh, in a 
mercileſs manner. Edward, with extreme 
regret, found himſelf forced to bear their in- 
ſults, till he could muſter together the troops 
he had diſmiſſed ; but, the moment he was 
at the head of his army, he made the Danes 
y dear, for their cruel treatment of the 
ngliſh. In this war, he ſo often defeated 
them, that the Danes deſpaired of throwing 
off the Engliſh yoke, and his couſin alſo, of 
aſcending the throne. At length, Ethelward 
| being 
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being ſlain in battle“, and the Daniſh forces 
Ethelward conſiderably diminiſhed, they were not able 
ſlain. to carry on the war, with the vigour they, 
at firſt, diſcovered, tho they continued it 
it two years after re pile death ; "nel 
a having, in vain, attempted to repair their 
Lay 1 lales, they ſued for peace, which Edward rea- 
907. dily granted them, provided they would ac- 
knowledge him for their ſovereign, and that 
the Normans immediately return d toFrance. 
This peace between two nations ſo near 
neighbours, and ſo incenſed againſt eachother, 
could not be of any long continuance. Three 
years after, the war broke out a-freſh ; f and 
The war It proved fatal to the Danes, who, in a very 
breaks out little time, loſt two battles. Edward, who 
a knew how to improve his victories, took from 
9 them ſeveral towns in Mercia, and, at length, 
expelled them. It was then that Ethelred, 
who, all along, bravely ſeconded the king his 
' 9612: brother-in-law, became, in reality, carl of 
Ethelred, Mercia, which title he did not long enjoy, 
earl of dying almoſt as ſoon as Mercia was united to 
- «IMs his government. This earl was not merely 
28 or viceroy of Mercia; for he had 
ome particular power, the nature of which 
it is very difficult to learn from the hiſtorians, 
who mention it. Malmsbury tells us, he held 
the country as a ficf of the crown, much after 
the manner the German princes hold their 
territories of the empire + ; and this receives 
farther confirmation, from Elfleda, his widow's, 
reſigning to the king her brother the cities of 
London and Oxford, for had Ethelred been 


Edward 
makes a 
treaty with 
the Danes. 


— 


\ 


only governor or viceroy, ſhe would have had 


no right to deliver up theſe places. 
Elfleda, taking upon her the government 
of Mercia, after Ethelred's death, followed the 
example of her ſather and brother, in fortify- 
as ing towns, to prevent the Danes from ſettling 
in Mercia again. The principal places, ſhe 
repaired or fortified, were Warwick, Tam- 
worth, Wedcnsbury, Charbury, Eadsbury, 
and Cheſter, which laſt had lain in ruins, for 
ſome time **; and, when Elfleda had finiſh'd 
her fortifications, ſhe led her forces intoW ales, 
after ſeveral victories, obliging the Welch ro 

become her tributaries. 

The year 915, according to ſome, is re- 
tot markable for the founding of the univerſity 
2 of Cambridge by king Edward; but the truth 
i: founded. Of this fact is difouted, Some aſſert, the origin 
of this famous univerſity is of a much later 


915. 
The uni- 


date; whilſt others, on the contrary, attribute 


the founding of it to Cantabar, a Spaniard, 3 15 
years before the birth of our Saviour. Some 
again affirm, that Sabert, who reigned in 
Eflex, in the beginning of the VIlth century, 


* The Saxon annals ſay, the bartle was obſtinate and bloody, on both ſides. The king loft the earts Sigulph and 
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was the firſt founder. I ſhall not preſume to 
determine this controverſy, which che emu- 
lation between Oxtord and Cambridge has 
carried to a great height. However, I ſhall 
beg leave to obſerve, that, if the univerſity 
of Cambridge was founded in king Sabert's 
time, or even in Alfred's, it is extremely 
ſurprizing, that neither Bede nor Aſſerius 
ſhould ab the leaſt notice of it. 

From the year 910, when the war between 
the Engliſh and Danes broke out a-freſh, to 
the year 922 we have nothing but the rela- 
tion of a long ſeries of battles, an account of 
which, muſt, of courſe, be ungrateful to the 
reader. 1 ſhall, therefore, without ſcruple, 
overlook them, and only mention their moſt 
remarkable conſequences. 

Elfleda, ſiſter to king Edward, died, dur- 
ing this war A, leaving behind her an only 


918. 
The prin- 


daughter, named Elfwina, then marriagea- ceſs Elfle- 


ble. Elfleda had ſucceeded her husband in * 


the ſovereignty of Mercia, for it is certain it 
was more than a bare government ; but that 
I may convey right notions of this affair, I 
{ſhall conſider the {tate of Mercia at the time 
I am ſpeaking of. As hiſtorians have left us 
in the dark as to this point, it muſt be re- 
membred, that Ethelred, with the title of 
earl of Mercia, was only poſſeſſed of London 
and the neighbouring country, or, at moſt, 
of the county of Middleſex; and that Lon- 
don, once the capital of Eſſex, was become 
the metropolis of Mercia. In proceſs of time, 
Ethelred's narrow territories, being exceed- 
ingly enlarged by his conqueſts from the Mer- 
cian Danes, the preſent, Alfred made his 
ſon-in-law, was ſo conſiderable, that it might 


be regarded with a jealous eye, by a new 


king, and lead him to apprehend, that E- 
thelred's ſucceſſors would grow too powerful. 
However, during Elfleda's lite, he did not 
entertain any thoughts of diſpoſſeſſing her of 

what her own valour had very much contri- 

buted to acquire. But, upon her deceaſe, he 

judged it convenient to deprive Elfwina of a 

demeſn, which pur it in her power to raiſe 

new troubles in England, by ſome diſagreeable 

match; and, indeed, ſome hiſtorians affirm, 

ſhe had reſolved to marry a Daniſh prince. He 

was, doubtleſs, afraid, that ſhe would intro- 

duce the enemies of the kingdom into thoſe R 
very places, that had, with ſo much difficulty, ſeizes upon 
been wreſted out of their hands. Having ſei- Mercia, to 
zed upon Mercia, he carried his niece along e 
with him into Weſſex; and, in all probabi- . eg 
lity, ſhe paſs'd the remainder of her days in ,, the 

a nunnery. Whether Elfwina's intention of Danes. 
marrying a Dane was matter of fa&, or only 


Sigelm, with many other of his nobles ; and the Danes loſt more men than the Engliſh, Eoltick, their king, being * 
{lain, tho' they had the honour of keeping the field and burying their dead, Sax. ann. 905. a 


t The annals do not inform us who broke the treaty ; but Hovedon charges it upon the Danes. 


+ Ethelred had the title of ſubregulus Merciorum. 
count. Dy Cange affirms, 
it in the laſt ſenſe, 


Selden tells us, ſubregulus is the ſame with earldom or 
it ſometimes ſignifics carl, at other times ſemi-rex or demi-king. We muſt underſtand 
with reſpe& to Ethelred, according to Malmsbury, who fays: « Edwardus du r 
* rum & Vifi-Saxonum.conjunxerat, Merciorum nonune tenus, qui 


| a Mercio- 
Jus bg commendatum duci Ethelredo. 


as It was firſt demoliſhed by Eefrid king of Northumberland, and afterwards by the Danes. 
t Ingulph tells us, that, in reſpe& of the cities ſhe built the caſtles ſhe fortified, and the armies ſhe managed, 
one would have thought ſhe changed her ſex. She died ar Tamworth in Staffordſhire, and was interr'd in the 


porch of the monaſtery of St. Peter in Glouceſter, which ſhe and her husband had founded, 


an 


921, and 
922. 

The Danes 
ſubmit to 
Edward. 


Edward 
ſubdues 
the Welch. 
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an invention to vindicate the king in his pro- 


ceedings againſt her, it equally confirms my 
obſervation, that Ethelred and Elfleda were 
proprietors of Mercia; for had they been only 
en Edward would have had no occa- 
ſion to alledge her deſigned marriage, as a 
reaſon for depriving her of the government; 
as, on the contrary, there would have been 
no need for his inventing ſuch a pretence, 
without a foundation. I have been the more 
copious on this ſubje&, on the account of the 
great variety of opinions, about the right and 
title of earl Ethelred to Mercia. 
In their wars with Edward, the Danes dai- 
Bip ground, whilſt the king, cloſely pur- 
ned them, not allowing them the leaſt reſ- 
pite ; and, at length, they were obliged to 
own him, once more for their ſovereign. The 
Mercian Danes, firſt, laid down their arms ; 
as did the Eaſt-Anglians ſoon after, without 
coming to terms; and the Northumbrians 
were the laſt that ſubmitted. The progrels, 
Edward made in the other provinces, con- 
vinced them, that it would be better tor them 
to put a ſtop to the war, which would inevi- 
tably end in their ruin. "They were governed 
by three kings. Sithrick and Nigel his bro- 
ther ruled beyond the Tyne; and Reginald, 
who kept his reſidence at York, reigned over 
all the country lying between the Tyne and 


the Humber. In proceſs of time, Sithrick, 


having lain his brother Nigel, became ſole 


king” of the north. 

I The Rate of the Welch depending, in ſome 
meaſure,” on that of the Danes, whilſt the 
Danes were in arms, the kings of England did 


not give the Welch any interruption ; but, as 


ſoon as they were out of danger from the 


The Cum- 
berland- 
Britons 
ſubmit, 
ind alſo 


the king of 


Scotland. 


north, they oſten attacked them, and, ac- 
cordingly, we find, that Elfleda forced chem 
to become her tributaries. Upon the death 
of that princeſs, the Welch attempted to re- 
cover their liberty; and, to keep Edward 
employed, ſent a powerful reinforcement to 
the Danes. Edward being, at preſent, di- 
vertcd by other buſineſs, took no notice of 
their proceedings; but, no ſooner had he con- 
cluded a peace with the Danes, than he 
marched againſt Rees ap Madoc * king of 
Wales, who was aſſiſted by Leoffreth a Da- 
niſh general. After ſeveral skirmiſhes, Ed- 
ward, at laſt, obtained a ſignal victory, which 
obliged the Welch to ſuc for peace, with a 
promiſe of paying the uſual tribute ; and the 
Britons of Cumberland who went over to the 
Danes ſubmitted alſo to Edward. Some hi- 
ſtorians pretend, the king of Scotland follow- 
ing their example, did homage for his king- 
dom to the king of England ; but the Scotch 
not only deny the fact, but maintain it could 
not poſſibly be, ſince the Word homage was 
never uſed in Great-Britain, till after the 
Norman conqueſt. But this reaſon is not con- 
cluſive, ſince the thing ſignihed, under that 
name, might have been otherwiſe called. The 


i. e. Rees the ſon of Madoc. 


ſovereignty of Alfred and Edward over the 
Northumbrian Danes, and the Mercians, in 


in the time of Ethelred and Elfleda, was no- 
thing more than a right of homage from thoſe 
countries, though, perhaps, that term was 
not then received. | 

Edward was fear'd and reſpected by all at 
home, and highly eſteemed by princes abroad, 
when he departed this life in 925, after a 
reign of 24 years +. He was as much reputed 
for his valour, as the king his father, ſince, 
like him, he had preſcribed laws to all Eng- 
land, and had obtained for the kingdom ſuch 
peace and tranquillity, as had ſcarce ever been 
enjoy'd, ſince the Danes had begun their ra- 
vages; but it muſt be acknowledg'd, he was 
vaſtly inferior to his illuſtrious father, in all 
other reſpects. | 

He had iflue by three wives; the firſt, 
ſtiled Egwina, was only a concubine, a ſhep- 
herd's daughter. A certain writer gives us 
a romantick account of this woman, not im- 
proper to be here inſerted. I call it a ro- 
mance, becauſe, by the author's own confeſ- 
ſion *, it was only art upon ſome antient 
ſongs, tranſmitted to this time 4, not unlike 
the Spaniſh romances. The hiſtorian affirms, 
that Egwina, the daughter of a ſhepherd, as 
ſhe lay aſleep in the fields, dreamt that the 
moon ſhone ſo bright out of her womb, that 
all England was enlighten'd by the ſplendor. 
Some time after, ſhe related her dream to an 
old woman, formerly king Edward's nurſe. 
This perſon, who valued herſelf exccedingly 
upon her skill, in the interpretation of dreams, 
fancied there was {ſomething extraordinary 
in this; and, takins Egwina home, ſhe 
brought her up, not as a country-wench, but 
as a perſon of quality. — anſwered all 
the nurſe's expectations about her, and be- 
came an accompliſhed beauty. Whilſt ſhe 
was here, prince Edward, before he was king, 
paſſing by, had the curioſity to make her a 
viſit ; and no ſooner had he viewed her, than 
he was deſperately enamour'd. Such was his 
paſſion, that, in the molt pathetick manner, 
he ſollicited the nurſe, to promote his intereſt 
in the charming Egwina ; and the old woman, 
who had a great friend ſhip for Edward, and 
was {till fond of her dream, complied to his 


Edward - 


dies. 
925« 


The ſtory 
of Edward 
and Eg- 


wina. 


* Malms- 
bury and 
Brompton. 


requeſt, bringing Egwina to his deſire. From gqwarg's 
this moment, Edward had ſuch a tenderneſs children 
for her, that he had by her three children, of by Egw:- 
whom Athelſtan, the eldeft, ſucceeded him. * 


Altred the ſecond died before his father; and 
the third was a daughter, called, by ſome, 
Editha, and by others Beatrix. 

By another wife, Edward had two ſons and 
{ix daughters. 


His chil- 


Elſward the eldeſt ſon died dren by 


at Oxford, a few days after his father; ſo 3 


that he had no opportunity of taſting the 
ſweets of a crown. Edwin the ſecond was 
deprived of his juſt right, and had a tragical 
end, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Of his ſix 
daughters, ſome were married to powerful 


He died at Farringdon in Berkſhire, and was interr'd at Wincheſter, near bis fat her. 


+. Magis ex cantilems, quam ex Ibis, 


Princes, 


ifc, 


. Fat 
- » #4 
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princes, by the care of their brother Athel- 
ſtan, and others became nuns. Elfleda the 


*InHamp- eldeſt was abbeſs of Ramſey . Ogina was 


ſhire. 


His chil- 
dren by 
tis third 


Wiſc. 


A plot a- 


gainſt A- 
thelſtan. 


ſcize on Athelſtan at 


married to Charles the ſimple, king of France, 
and was mother to Lewis d'Qutre-Mer. 


Edilda ſpent her days in a monaſtery. Ihe 


fourth, of the ſame name, was eſpouſed to 
Hugh the great, earl of Paris, father to Hugh 
Capet. Edgitha was married to Otho em- 
peror of Germany. Edgiva the youngeſt was 
married to Lewisthe blind, king of Provence, 
who had a ſon by her, called Conſtantine. 

By Edgiva his third wiſe, Edward had two 
ſons and two daughters. Edmund and Edred, 
the two ſons, were both kings of England. 
Edburga was a nun, and her ſiſter Edgiva 
was eſpouſed to Lewis prince of Aquitain. 
Probably, this Edgiva was confounded with 
her ſiſter of the ſame name, by a ſecond wile, 
who was married to Lewis king of Provence, 
becauſe there was then no prince of Aquitain, 
mentioned 1n hiſtory. 


expel him thence. 
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The Daniſh hiſtorians ſay, Edward had ano- 


ther daughter, called Thyra, who, they aſſure 


us, was eſpouſed to Gormon III. one of their 
kings; but all the Engliſh writers are ſilent, 
as to this particular, tho' it relates to a prit- 
ceſs of England. 


During Edward's reign, Rollo, chief of the Rollo ſel- 
Normans in France, ſeized upon Neuſtria ; zes on 
and it was not in the power of the French to Norman» 


Charles the ſimple, theft: 
king of France, was obliged, for his own ſe- 
curity, to give him a grant of that part of 
Neuttria, he was poſſeſſed of, lying between 


the Scine ard the Epte, with the title of 


duke of Normandy, on condition he ſhould 
do homage for it to the crown of France, 
embrace chriſtianity, and marry Gifelle 
the king's daughter. Rollo died, according 
to Mezerai, in 917. Some place his death 
in 924, and others, more probably, in 928. 
William his ſon, by Poppa daughter to the 
earl of Bayeux, ſucceeded him in his dutchy. 
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LSWAL D, Edward's eldeſt fon, ſur- 

viving his tather but a few days, and 

all the other legitimate children being in their 
minority, Athelſtan, Egwina's fon, was placed 
on the throne, with the conſent of the clergy 
and nobility ; and, tho” he had a mixture of 
baſe and noble blood in his veins, the latter 
wiped off the blemiſh of the former. Alfred, 
his grandfather, had conferred the honour of 


knighthood upon him, by girding him with a 


ſword, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. 


Edward, his father, had committed the care 


of his education to Ethelred his brother-in- 
law and Elfleda his ſiſter, who did their ut- 
moſt to train him up to virtue. Having been 
prefcnt at all their councils, and in all their 


martial expeditions, he had gained ſuch ex- 


perience, both in military and political affairs, 
as, with his natural parts, attracted the eſteem 
of all the world; ſo that, when he received 
the crown, in his zoth year, he was very ca- 
pable of holding the reins of governmeat. 
His father, howcver, thought his illegitimate 
birth a ſufficient reaſon to ſuperſede him, 


having nominated, for his ſucceſſor, another of 


his ſons, born in wedleck, tho? younger than 
Athelſtan; but, in all likelihood, upon Elſ- 
wald's death, Athelſtan, on the account of 
his mature age and noble qualities, had the 


preference before Edwin, the eldeſt of the le- 
git imate ſons, who was in his minority *, 


Some of the principal of the nobility, hov:- 
cver, diſdaining to be governed by a baſtard, 
plotted how to dethrone Athelſtan and ad- 
vance Edwin in his room. Alfred, the chief 
of the conſpirators, had projected means to 
Wincheſter, deſigning to 

* Athclſtan was crowned at K 
crow ning and anointing the Eng li 


* 


** 


be known about it. 


put out his eyes; but, the plot being detect- 
ed, he was apprehended, by the king's order, 
tho' he would confeſs nothing, obſtinately per- 
ſiſting in the proteſtation of his innocence, 
and offering to purge himſelf by oath, be- 
fore the pope. This method of juſtification, 
tho' no proof of his innocence, gave ſatisfac- 
tion to Athelſtan, who ſent him to Rome, to 
to take his oath, in the preſence of pope John. 
Perhaps, the king was unwilling to begin his 
reign with blood, or apprehenſive, that the 
treating, with too much jeverity, a perſon of 
the firſt rank, would draw upon him the o- 
dium of his nobles. Soon after, he received 
intelligence from Rome, that Alfred, upon 
ſwearing his innocence, before the pope, fell 
ſuddenly into a fainting fit, which carried him 
off in three days; and that the pope, convin- 


ced by this accident, that Alfred had perjur d 


himſelf, ordered his corpſe to remain in the 
Englith college, till the king's pleaſure ſhould 
Athelſtan, contented 
with the death of his enemy, without being 
dlirectly concerned in it, conſented, that he 
ſhould have chriſtian burial ; but he confiſcated 
his whole eſtate, giving it to Malmsbury-mo- 


naſtery; and he inſerted, in the grant, the 
above-mentioned particulars, to ſatisfy the 


world, that he did not dedicate to the Al- 


mighty an eſtate, acquired by baſe or unjuſt 
means. 


dy. 


In the interim, as the Danes, ſettled in The Danes 


England, had been ſubdued by force, they begin to 


were reſolved to make uſe of the fame, to riſe. 


recover their liberty. Edward's death and 
Altred's conſpiracy giving them, as they ima- 


gined, a fit opportunity to revolt, they enter d 


ingſton upon Thames, by Athelm archbiſnop of Canterbury. The ceremony of 
ih kings was, in all appearance firſt made uſe of in the reign of Alfred. 


Ee upon 


110 


Athelſtan 
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thumber- 
land. 
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upon ſuch meaſures, as obliged Athelſtan to 
march into their country; and, as they had 
not, as yet, muſtered all their forces together, 
they were ſo ſurprized by the king's arrival 
on their frontiers, that, without coming to a 
battle, they returned to their allegiance. 
Sithrick, one of their kings, came to Athel- 
ſtan and ſued for peace, on his own terms, 
who, deſirous of a treaty with the Danes, to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, not only par- 
don'd his revolt, but gave him his ſiſter Edi- 
tha in marriage, on condition he would re- 
ceive baptiſm *. 

The troubles in the north being appeaſed, 
the king returned to Weſſex; and, ſoon after, 
he received the news of Sithrick's death, who 
left behind him two ſons, by a former mar- 
riage, Anlaft and Godtrid. The hiſtorians 
do not particularly inform us, why Athelſtan 
reſolved to deprive theſe two princes of their 
father's dominions. Whatever was the rea- 
ſon, he no ſooner heard of Sithrick's death, 
than he went into Northumberland, at the 
head of his army; and his march was ſo ex- 
I are that Anlaff and Godtrid, as well as 

eginald another Daniſh king, who reſided 
at York, had ſcarce time to eſcape falling into 
his hands ; and, by their ſudden flight, he 
became maſter of all Northumberland, except 
the caſtle of York. 

Tho” he ſecured his conqueſts, by placing 
able garriſons in all the towns, yet the eſcape 
of the three Daniſh princes gave him great 

neaſineſs. He could get no intelligence at 
all, about Reginald; and Anlaff retreated 
into Ireland, where he could not eaſily come 
at him. Athelſtan, therefore, was forced to 


*acquieſce in requiring Conſtantine, king of 


Scotland, to ſurrender Godfrid, who had fled 


The kings for refuge into that kingdom. Conſtantine, 


of Eng- 
land and 
Scotland 
have an 
interview. 


finding himſelf in no condition to deny any 
thing to a prince, who was at the head of 
ſuch a powerful army, complied with his de- 
mand, promiſing to give him a meeting at 

acor ; but, whilſt he was making prepara- 
tions for his journey, Godfrid made his eſcape, 
either thro' Conſtantine's neglect or conni- 
vance, who, however, {ct out to meet Athel- 
ſtan, accompanied by Eugenius king of Cum- 
berland. Athelſtan admitted the excuſes of 
Conſtantine, for Godirid's eſcape, tho”, if 
the Engliſh hiſtorians are not miſtaken, he 
obliged both the kings to do homage for their 
kingdoms. The Scotch, however, poſitively 
aſſert, that England had not any right of ſove- 
reignty over Scotland, until the XIIth cen- 
tury ; but this diſpute, which was never de- 


cided, will be dropp'd, for the future, as 
England and Scotland are now united into 


one kingdom. 

Before Athelſtan left the north, Godfrid 
made an attempt upon York, by means of 
the caſtle, where he had {till ſome friends; 
but, his deſign proving abortive, he put to 


ſubmitted to the king of England, who recei- 
ved him graciouſly, allowing him a handſome 
penſion, tho' ſome time after, * ſome diſ- 
guſt or groundleſs ſuſpicion, he withdrew 
again, and was never heard of more. 

Anlaff, a prince of greater accompliſhments Conſtan- 
than his brother, concerted better meaſures, tine joins 
for the recovery of his dominions. Having ung K. 
retired into Ireland, where he had intelligence, — 
that the king of Scotland was diſpleaſed with 
Athelſtan, he took this opportunity of per- 
ſuading him to eſpouſe his cauſe. With this 
view, he went over into Scotland, and repre- 

{ented to Conſtantine, that Athelſtan, having, Malm. 
by ſurprize, ſeized on Northumberland, with- Hovedon; 
out alledging the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for his 
proceedings, might treat Scotland in the ſame 
manner; and that, therefore, it was abſolutely 
neceſlary to prevent him. To this, he added 
the offer of a powerful reinforcement from 
Ireland, aſſuring him, that, with their aſſi- 
ſtance, he might caſily force Athelſtan out of 
Northumberland, and rid himſelf of ſuch a 
dangerous neighbour, by reſtoring that king- 
dom to the Danes, who would ſerve as a bar- 
rier for him againſt England. Anlaft ſoon 
brought over the king of Scotland, who was 
not only ſecrctly b. Ee at the haughty 
reception he met with, at the late interview, 
but highly diſſatisfied with Athelſtan's ſuc- 
ceſſes, and apprehenſive of being invaded 
himſelf. He determined, therefore, to em- 
barque in this enterprize; and, having con- 
ſulted with Anlaff, about proper meaſures, 
they parted, in order to prepare the quota of 
troops, each of them had engaged to pro- 
vide. | 

In the mean time, Athelſtan, having re- 
viewed his garriſons, and taken every itep, he 
judged neceſſary, to ſecure his late conqueſts, 
returned to Weſſex, where he continued in 
peace, having no apprehenſions of what his 
enemies had plotted againſt him; but, ſoon 
after, he was involved in a war with Howel 
king of Wales; which was projected by Con- 
ſtantine, to keep Athelſtan employed againſt 
the Welch, whilſt he and Anlaff ſhould make 
a deſcent upon Northumberland. The ki POO 
of England, however, the moment he received \c.... = 
the news of the motions of the Welch, and king of 
that Conſtantine had ſent them ſuccours, ſet Wales. 
out for Wales; and, giving Howel battle, he 
entirely defeated him, augmenting, on this 
occaſion, the tribute that prince paid to Eng- 
land. 

Upon this, Athelſtan marched into Scot- He invades 
land, to revenge himſelf on Conſtantine, for Scotland. 
having aſſiſted the Welch; and no ſooner had 
he entered the Scotch territories, than he took: 
ſome of their towns, giving them reaſon to 
expect more conſiderable loſſes. As Anlaft 
was not yet arrived with his troops, Con- 
ſtantine durſt not venture, alone, to engage 
ſo formidable an enemy, who was already in 


ſea, and, for ſome time, practiſed pyracy. _ his dominions, and in a condition to purſue 


Tired, at length, with this way of life, he 


is conqueſts; and, therefore, he ſued for 


* She was the daughter of Edward and Egwina and, upon Sithrick's deceaſe, ſhe became a nun, at Poleſ worth 


in Warwickſhire, 


peace, 
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eace, to gain time, till the Iriſh had join'd 
im. Athelſtan, at once, comply'd with his 
requeſt, being exceedingly deſirous of that 
rince's friendſhip, leſt he ſhould foment the 
He enters inſurrection of the Northumbrians ; and, ac- 
into a trea- cordingly, he reſigns all the places he had 
ty with taken, to gain him over to his intereſt, by 
— his generoſity. Some writers, however, aſ- 
ſure us, that Athelſtan oblig'd Conſtantine to 
do him homage for Scotland; but this is 

what the Scots will never acknowledge. 

933. Conſtantine, notwithſtanding Athelſtan's 
Conſtan- generous proceedings, purſued his firſt de- 
tine re ſigns; nay, he carried on his preparations 
news the 2 © . 

. with the greater expedition, being extremely 
1 mortified to be under obligations to a prince, 
whom he always regarded, as his enemy. 
In the interim, Athelſtan, upon his return to 
Weſſex, expected to enjoy ſome quiet; but, 
a war could not have given him greater un- 
eaſineſs, than an event that happened in his 
own family. 
Athelſtan A certain lord at court, prince Edwin's 
puts prince enemy, accuſed him of being concerned in 
N to Alfred's conſpiracy. The king too readily 
pas — worn into this accuſation againff his brother, 
pents of it, being eaſily induced to believe, the prince 
Malm. had ſome concern in a plot, that was formed, 
purely upon his account; and, perhaps, he 
was not diſpleas d to find him guilty, as it 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of diſ- 
patching him out ot-the way. He would not, 
however, publickly put him to death, bur 
order'd him to be expos'd to the fury of the 
waves, in a veſſel without fails or rudder. 
The young prince went on board, proteſting 
his innocence ; and, finding the king was in- 
exorable, he jump'd headlong into the ſea. 
Athelſtan, at firſt, had a ſecret pleaſure, in 
having got rid of his brother; but, ſoon at- 
ter, he was touch'd with remorſe. Jo paci- 
fy his conſcience, he was adviſed to make 
atonement for his crime, by a meritorious 
action ; and, with this view, he founded the 
abbey of Middleton in Dorſetſhire *, where 
prayers were offer d up to heaven, day and 
night, in his behalf, and for the ſoul of his 
brother. Hiſtorians alſo tell us, that he ſub- 
mitted to a ſeven years penance ; but they 
do not inform us, wherein it conſiſted. Ed- 
win's accuſer had no reaſon long to rejoice 
at the ſucceſs of his villany ; for as he, one 
day, waited at table with the king's cup, 
one of his feet flipping, he would certainly 
have fallen, had he not recovered himſelf 
with the other. On this occaſion, he jocoſe- 
ly faid : “ See, how one brother helps ano- 
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« ther.” This jeſt coſt him his life ; for Athel- 
ſtan, over-hearing him, and taking it to be 
a reproach or banter upon him, order'd him 
to be executed immediately, thus, reveng- 
ing his brother's death by that of his mali- 
cious accuſer f. 

In the mean time, Conſtantine went on Conſtan⸗ 
with his military preparations; Anlaff, whom tine and 
ſome, without any foundation, call king Anlaff in- 
of Ireland, had prevailed on him to enter 5 way 5 
into a league with the Iriſh, Welch, and and. 
Northumbrian Danes, who were extremely 
deſirous of having a prince of their own na- 
tion on the throne. Anlaff was at the head 
of this league, tho' Conftantine was equally 
concerned in it, as he was to be the principal 
in the war. They carried on their deſigns, 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that Anlaff enter'd the 
Humber, with a fleet of 600 fail, and invad- 
ed Northumberland, before Athelſtan had 
any intelligence of the affair; and, with fo 
conſiderable forces, increas'd by the Danes 
ſettled in thoſe parts, eaſily ſubdued ſeveral 
{mall towns, that were but meanly defended. 

The fortified places, however, that were gar- 
riſon'd by the Engliſh, ſtopp'd his progreſs, 
giving Athelitan time to muſter his army to- 
gether ; and he was ſo expeditious, that he 
ſurprized the confederate princes. They were 
on their march towards Bernicia, to conquer 


that kingdom for the king of Scotland ; but 


they were obliged to return, to oppoſe Athel- 
ſtan, who was advanced very near them, 
when they fancied he had not, as yet, finiſh- 
ed his preparations. A bloody battle was 
tought at Brunanburgh +, in which Athel- 
ſtan prov'd victorious, the allies having 
loſt Conſtantine king of Scotland, fix Iriſh or 
Welch kings, and twelve earls and general 
officers. This victory was principally owing 
to the valour of Turketul, the king's couſin, 
who was afterwards abbot of Croyland. A- 
thelſtan extended his conqueſts into Scotland, 
and chaſtiſed the Welch, by raiſing their 
tribute to 20 pound weight of gold, 300 of 
ſilver, and 25,000 head of cattle; and he 
pent them up beyond the river Wye, dif- 
poſſeſſing them of all the country between 
that and the Severn. As for the Northum- 
brian Danes, he made their yoke much hea- 
vier ; and he afterwards march'd againſt the 
Corniſh Britons, who had alſo aſſiſted the 
confederates. He took Exeter, formerly de- 
{troy'd by the Danes, ordering it to be im- 
mediately repair'd and fortified ; and, from 
that time, the Britons were conſtrained to 
keep beyond the Tamar, that ſerved, as a 


Now named Melton-Abbey, lying three miles north of the Piddle, The greateſt part of it ſtill remains, it 
having been the ſeat of the family of the Tregonwell's, ever ſince its diſſolution ; from them it is lately come to 
the Lutterell's of Dunſter-Caſtle, by the marriage of the heireſs of Sir John Tregonwell, Camb. Add. to Dor- 


ſetſhire. 


f As Edwin's affair is the only thing, that tarniſhes Athelſtan's memory, Malmsbury, who relates it, looks up- 
on the whole ſtory, as a fiction, by reaſon of his kindneſs to his other brothers and ſiſters, and owns it has no o- 
ther foundation, than ſome old ballads. Huntingdon mentions the loſs of Edwin, by ſea, but as a deplorable ac- 


cident and a great misfortune to Athelitan, 


+ Taken to be Bromford near Bromridge in Northumberland; tho ſome conjecture it was nearer the Humber. 
In the deſcription of this battle, the hiſtorians of that age are extravagantly full of raptures and bombaſt; and even 
che Saxon annaliſt, Who is, for the moſt part, grave and ſuccinct, launches” out ſurprizingly on thus occaſions 


Sax. Ann. 938. 0 


boundary, 


A ſoldier 
revents 
is being 


{lain. 
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boundary, to both nations, tho' they were 
before mixed together, in ſome of the weſt- 


ern counties. 


Almoſt every page of the hiſtories of thoſe 
times abounds with miracles, wrought in 


behalf of the friends and protectors of the 
monks; and as Athelſtan had been a great 
benefactor to them, to atone for the murder 
of his brother, they have not fail'd to give 
him the uſual marks of their gratitude. They 
tell us, that, at the word of St. John of Be- 
verley, he ſtruck his ſwords three yards deep 
into a ſolid rock, which yielded like ſo much 


butter; and alſo, that, having loſt his{word, 


in the battle of Brunanburgh, another de- 


ſcended from heaven, ſheathing itſelf in his 
ſcabbard. It would be a loſs of time to re- 


late all the miracles the monks have recorded 


in their hiſtories; tho it will not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that the cuſtom of em- 


belliſhing uncommon events with miracle 
was in faſhion, for ſeveral ages. 

I ſhall cloſe the reign of Athelſtan with 
an 3 token notice of by the beſt hiſ- 


Brunanburgh, Anlaft went, as a ſpy, into the 


Engliſh camp, diſguiſed like a harper, as did 
formerly Alfred the great, to diſcover the poſ- 
ture of the enemy; but he was known by a 


ſoldier, who, notwithſtanding, ſuffer'd him 
to eſcape, undiſcover d. As ſoon as the ſol- 
dier thought him out of danger, he told 
Athelſtan what had happen'd, adviſing him 


to remove his tent, as he apprehended, that 


Anlaff had fome deſign upon that quarter; 


and, to excuſe himſelt, for not acquainting 


him with this ſecret ſooner, he ſaid, that he 


had formerly taken a military oath to Anlaff, 


and, theretore, could not reſolve to betray 
him. Athelſtan, forgiving him, fell in with 


his advice, which he ſoon found to -be of 
great importance. The following night, 
the Daniſh prince, with a body of choſen 


troops, attack d the Engliſh camp, penetrat- 
ing to the place where he had ſeen the king's 
tent ; and a biſhop, who, by accident, had 
pitched his on that very ſpot, had the miſ- 
tortune to be {lain “. 

Athelſtan, three years after the battle of 
Brunanburgh, died a natural death, in 941, 
in the 46th year of his age, and the 16th of 
his reign f. Hiſtorians have been very large 
in their accounts of the ſignal ſucceſs of his 
arms, bur they have been yet more copious 
on the miracles Heaven wrought in his favour; 


but, pony over the wonders his hiſtory A- 


and the noble matches he made for ſuch of 


ple, king of France, having fled for refuge 


tew days before the battle of 


e 


bounds with, I ſhall content myſelf, in giving 
him the following character: Such were his 
merits, that he was equally feared by his 
neighbours, beloved by his ſubjects, and re- 
ſpected by the greateſt princes in Europe +. 
The emperor Otho and Hugh the great, 
his brothers-in-law, frequently demonſtrated 
their eſteem for him by valuable preſents ; 


his ſiſters, as preferr'd the world to a'cloy- 
iter, evidently atteſt his great reputation. 
His ſiſter Ogina, widow to Charles the ſim- 


into England, with her ſon Lewis, who, up- 
on this, was ſirnamed Outremer, met with 
an honourable reception; and the king 
handſomely ſupplied them, during their ex- 
ile. It is even ſaid, that his application and 
credit did exceediugly contribute to the re- 
ſtoration of the king, his nephew, to the 
throne of his anceſtors. Tho he ſeem'd moſt 
intent on military affairs ; yet he took care 
alſo of civil matters, and was ſollicitous to 
make juſtice flouriſh in all his dominions. 
The truth of this appears from the excellent 
laws he added to thoſe of Alfred his grand- 
father; and ſeveral of them, {till extant, 
ſhew, that it was his deſign, that all perſons, 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, ſhould ſub- 
ject to them. He gave no countenance to 
thoſe privileges and immunities the clergy 
have ſo greatly improved, which, very often, 
only authorize wickedneſs, and prove a ſanc- 
tuary to criminals. f 

Among the monuments of his piety, which He em- 
chiefly conſiſted in founding and endowing ploys fit 
monaſteries, according to the cuſtom of thoſe Per _ to 
times, the tranſlation of the bible into Sax- he bible 
on, then the vulgar tongue, was, doubtleſs, into Sax- 
a very uſeful work; for, in order to have it on. 
well done, he employ'd the moſt learned 
perſons in the kingdom. Hence it appears, 
what great improvements learning received 
by the wiſe regulations of Alfred ; fince, in 
his days, no Engliſhman was capable of per- 
forming a work of this nature. | 

The famous Dunſtan, ſo often mentioned nunſtan'y 
in the ſequel, was born in the firſt year of birth, 
this reign. * 

Athelſtan dying without iſſue, Edmund, Edmund 
the eldeſt of Edward the elder's legitimate —_ 
ſons, ſucceeded him, by the unanimous con- "ron 
ſent of the people. 


* Brompton and others tell a romantick ſtory, that relates to this reign : When Athelſtan was at a loſs for a 


return'd from the Holy-Land, in the habit o 


a hermit's cell, where he ended his days. 


champion to fight Colebrand, a great Daniſh giant, that had defied all the Engliſh, Guy carl of Warwick, being 
| | 7 a pilgrim, and unknown to all but the king, having accepted the 
challenge, fought and killed the giant, near Wincheſter ; upon which, the Danes ſubmitted, 


and Guy retrcated to 


He died at Glouceſter, and was interr'd, with a great number of trophies, at Malmebury. 


lib. 2. 


+ Malmsbury concludes Athelſtan's character in theſe words: © His life was little as to time, tho great in action.“ 
% 
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found tranquillity. The Welch punc- 

ly paid their tribute; Anlaff, having re- 

tired into Ireland, ſeem'd to have laid aſide 

all thoughts of any farther deſigns ; and the 

Danes continued in ſubjection. The Danes, 
however, upon Athelſtan's death, made pre- 

arations for a revolt, entertaining hopes, 

Frey Edmund's youth, that they ſhould, at 

length, be able to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, 

and have a king of their own nation. Anlaft, 

finding them thus inclin'd, determin'd to 
embrace the preſent opportunity, to recover 

the crown of Northumberland, but being 

- | ſenſible he could not accompliſh his deſign, 
with a foreign aid, he perſuaded Olaus, 

king cf Normandy, to eſpouſe his cauſe, who 
8 to exert himſelf, in his intereſt. 

Anlaff. a. With the troops he had from this prince, he 
gain, in- once more invaded Northumberland; and, 
vades Nor- coming before York, the gates were open'd 
thumber- to him, ſuch was the good underſtanding be- 
land. tween him and the chief inhabitants. This 
example was followed by moſt of the other 
towns, whoſe garriſons were either expell'd, 
or cut in pleces by the citizens, who were 
enerally of Daniſh extraction. Anlaff, hav- 
ing ſubdued Northumberland, marched into 
Mercia, where his countrymen received him 
with open arms, aſſiſting him to recover ſe- 


veral places, Edward the elder had formerly 
taken from them. 


Though Edmund was no more than 17 or 
18 years of age, the enemy's progreſs was ſo 
far from daunting his courage, that it made 
him the more eager to come to a deciſive 
battle. No ſooner had he drawn his forces 
together, than he advanced towards the 
north, though he was ſenſible, that the ene- 
my's army was ſuperior to his, in number; 
and, on the contrary, Anlaff finding that 
Edmund was on his march, to give him bat- 
tle, approach'd him with equal reſolution. 
The two armies, meeting near Cheſter *, 
came to an engagement ; and, when night 
came on, neither party could boaſt of the 
leaſt advantage, tho* they both prepared to 
renew the fight, as ſoon as day ſhould ap- 
ear. 'The archbiſhops of York and Canter- 
ury *, however, who were in the two ar- 
mies, ſo actively promoted a peace, that a 


Funn A THELSTAN left England in pro- 
; rua 


* Odoand 
Wulſtan. 


treaty was begun that very evening, and 


concluded by break of day. This peace 
was made up with the greater eaſe, as nei- 
ther ſide could inſiſt on any advantage in the 


action of the day, their own or the enemies 


loſſes being unknown. Purſuant to this trea- 
ty, Edmund reſigned to the Danes all the 


lands, north of the Roman high-way, call'd Edmund 
Watling-ftreet, which divided England into and Anlaff 
almoſt two equal parts, from North-Wales 8 4 
to the moſt ſouthern part of Kent, quite to besen 
the ſea. Edmund was, in 4 manner, forc- them. 
ed to agree to theſe terms, by the nobles in * Vid. p. 
his army, who judged it more prudent to 28. 
end the war on thoſe conditions, than run a 
greater riſque by continuing it; and doubt- 
leſs, the remembrance of England's former ca- 
lamaties made them more willing to bring 
matters to an accomodation. Accordingly, 
Anlaft took poſſeſſion of Northumberland, in- 
cluding ſeveral counties never enjoy'd by his 

father Sithrick. _ | | 

The Northumbrian Danes had no reaſon 
to rejoice long at Anlaft's reſtoration; who 
laid heavy taxes on the people, to diſcharge. 
the debts he had contracted with the king of 
Norway, for the troops he had lent him. 
The inhabitants of Decra, being the ' firſt. 
that revolted, ſent for Reginald, his brother +. 
Godfrid's ſon, whom they crowned king at 
York. Reginald immediately made military 
preparations againſt his uncle, who was pre- 

aring alſo to attack him ; and upon this, 

dmund marched towards the north, as well 
to lay hold on any opportunity that ſhould 
offer itſelf, as to appeaſe the troubles there, 
left they might occaſion the return of the 
foreign Danes into England. He arrived on 
the borders of Northumberland, when the 
uncle and nephew, intirely intent upon their 
private quarrel, had nothing leſs in their 
thoughts, than repulſing the Engliſh; and 
tho” in all likelihood, he might very eaſily 
have ſubdued that kingdom, he made peace 
between the two kings, and Reginald kept 
the crown he had a little before received, 
being both of them obliged to ſwear alle- 

iance to Edmund, and alſo to be baptized, 
Pimelf being the god- father. 

This peace, made by force, was of a ſhort The war 
continuance ; for Edmund was ſcarce return- breaks ouy 
ed into Weſſex, when the two Daniſh prin- en 
ces jointly took up arms, to ſhake off his 

oke, having firſt engaged the Mercian 
Danes and the king of Cumberland to eſpouſe 
their quarrel. Edmund, inform'd of theſe 
proceedings, directly r into Mercia; 
and before the Mercian Danes could be join- 
ed by the Northumbrians, he took from them 
Leiceſter, Stafford, Darby, Nottingham and 
ſome other places. Uponthis, he advanced, 
with the ſame expedition, into Northumber- 
land, ſurprixing the two kings, before they 
had muſter'd their forces together, who 
dreading to fall into Edmund's hands, judged 


*  Antient Cheſter, tiled by the Romans Urbs Legionis, from the zoth legion encamped there, to keep the 
Ordovices in awe; it was, on the ſame account named Caer-leon by the Britons or Welch, and by the Saxons, | 


Legea-cefter, ſuppoſed to be built about that time. 
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The two it moſt adviſible to abandon the iſland ; dered happy; but a fatal accident carried 
Daniſh and their flight diſpiriting the Danes, they him off, when he had but juſt taſted the 
kings a- threw downtheir arms, and ſubmitted to Ed- fruits of his victories. On a certain day, ſo- 
— 4, mund, owning him for their ſovereigun. lemnizing a feſtival * at Pucklekirk + in Glo- 

943. Before he returned to Weſſex, Edmund ceſterſhire, he ſpied Leolf, a notorious robber, 
Edmund was reſolved to puniſh the king of Cumber- who, tho' baniſt'd_ for his crimes, had the 


ivesCum- land, who had ſided with the Danes; and 


land 
8 ſoon ſubdued 


Scotland. 


he gave to the king of Scotland, to attach 
him to his intereſt. However, he obliged 
that prince to do him homage for it, and to 
appear at the king of England's court, at the 
time of the folemn feſtivals, if ſummon'd. 


This, perhaps, was the occaſion of ſaying, 


that the kings of Scotland were vaſſals to 
thoſe of England; but, tho they were, un- 
doubtedly, fo, as to Cumberland, it does not 
follow they did homage for the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

- Edmund was famous, both at home and 
abroad, for his valour and abilities; inſo- 


that little kingdom, Which 


preſumption to come and fit at one of the 
tables in the hall, where the king was at 
dinner, who, incenſed at his impudence, com- 
manded him to be apprehended; but, per- 
ceiving him to draw a dagger, in his own 
defence, the king, riſing up in a great paſ- 
ſion, and catching hold of his hair, dragg'd 
him out of the hall. This raſh action occa- 
ſioned his death; for, whilſt he was wholly 
employ'd in venting his fury, Leolf ftabb'd 
him in the breaſt with his dagger, upon 
which he fell down dead on the body of his 
murderer. This was the tragical end of king 
Edmund, in 948, in the 25th year of his age, 
after a reign of 8 years + By Elgway his 


much, that the king of Denmark, tho” often 
ſollicited by the Danes in England, did not 
think it proper to aſſiſt them againſt a prince 
of his reputation, and from whom ſo little 
was to be expected. 


wife he had two ſons, Edwy and Edgar, who His wite 
did not ſucceed him, by reaſon of their mi- and chil- 
nority, Edred his brother being placed on 
the throne, by the conſent of the clergy and 
nobility. 


Edmunds Edmund was not entirely taken up with During this reign, Dunſtan began to be punſan; 

Jaws. martial affairs; for ſome of his laws, ſtill ex- diſtinguiſhed, being highly eſteemed by Ed- 

Brompt. tant, demonſtrate his great regard for the mund, who made him abbot of Glaſſen- 
happineſs of his ſubjects. As he had obſerv- wy 2 
ed, that pecuniary puniſhments were not et- bout the ſame time, William Long- word, The affairs 
fectual to prevent robberies, which were, for the ſecond duke of Normandy, was aſſaſi- of Nor- 
the moſt part, committed by perſons who nated by Arnold earl of Flanders, in a little mandy. 
had nothing to loſe ; he order'd, that in ifland of the Somme oppoſite to Peguigni; 
gangs of robbers, the eldeſt of them ſhould and Richard I. his ſon, a minor, was his ſuc- 
be condemn'd to the gallows, being the firſt ceſſor. As the affairs of Normandy, in the 
law in England, that made it death to rob or ſequel, will be often intermixed with thoſe 
ſteal. | of England, it is highly neceſſary, to give a 

—— Had Edmund's reign been longer, in all previous account of the ſucceſſion of the dukes 

Edmund's Probability, his people would have been ren- in that dutchy. | 

tragical | 

death. . | 

G Malm. rds 

10. ED RE D. 
"ROPE H E Northumbrian Danes were fo im- mund's death; for this prince, as well as the 


patient under the Englith yoke, that 
nothing but downright force, could keep 
them in ſubjection ; and they catch'd at eve- 
ry opportunity for a revolt. Thoꝰ their ſuc- 
ceſs in Edmund's time, was very indifferent; 


yet, upon lus deceaſc, they entertained 


hopes of regaining their liberty, imagin- 
ing that Edred, whom, as yet, they did not 
know, wanting, his bravery, or, at leaſt, his 
experience, would not have the ſame advan- 
tages over them. The more effectually to 
accomplith their deligns, they engage Mal- 
colm king of Scotland in their intereſt, who 


thought all obligations were cancelled by Ed- 


In honour of St. Auguſtin, the firſt preacher of the goſpel to the f 
the ſeat of the Dennis's, who 


+ Now Puckle-Church, a (mall village, 


of that county. a 


Danes, flatter'd himſelf that Edred, on the 
account of his youth, would be ſo much con- 
founded, at their ſudden attack, as not to be 
able to make any reſiſtance. The event, how- 
ever, diſappointed their expectations; for 
Edred, who was not inferior to his predeceſ- 
ſor, either in courage or conduct, expedi- 
tioully penetrated into the very heart of Nor- 
Cs 6-1-1 before they were in a conditi- 
on to oppole him ; and they were extremely 
aſtoniſh'd to find themſelves attack'd, when, 
as yet, they had hardly diſcover'd their inten- 
tions of revolting, and were, as the caſe ſtood, 
obliged to ſue for peace on any terms. 


e family have been, 18 times, ſheriff 


+ He was wnterr'd at Glaſſenbury, where Dunſtan was abbot ; and the town of Pucklekirk was given to the 


ſame monaſtery, to ling maſſes for his foul, 


Edward, 


Book IV. 
He pu- _ Edred, having chaſtisd the Danes, by 
niſhes the fining ſome, and puniſhing others, who were 
Danes. the chief authors of the revolt, advanced to- 

wards Scotland, to be revenged on the un- 
grateful Malcolm; who finding he had no 
reaſon to expect wa f ſuccours from the 
Northumbrians, ſtruck up a peace with 
Edred, paying him homage. + 
Anlaff, be- Upon this, Edred returned to Weſſex, be- 
109 _ lieving he had nothing more to fear from the 
ver ae north; but he had not a thorough know- 


Northum- ledge of the Danes. Scarce had he taſted 


berland. tranquillity, when, revolting again, they re- 


called Anlaff. So well concerted were their 
meaſures, and ſuch was Anlaft's expedition, 
that he ſubdued ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
towns, before Edred could muſter his forces 
together ; and, whilſt he was making prepa- 
rations Anlaft enlarged his conqueſts, inſo- 
much that it was impoſſible to recover that 


ax bo by kingdom from him. Anlaft's turbulent and 
E ſub- imperious temper, however, did not permit 
jects. him to treat his ſubjects in a better manner, 
than formerly; for, in a little time, ſo power- 
ful a party was formed againſt him, that he 
was forced, once more, to retreat into Ire- 

land, and Eric was placed on the throne. 
Edred re- In the interim, many of the Northumbri- 
duces ans ſtill adhering to Anlaff, Northumberland 
N was divided into two factions, which furniſh- 
a province. ed Edred with an opportunity he was very 


capable of improving to his advantage. He 
directly marched into the north, whilſt all 
things were in confuſion, beſore the North- 
umbrians had taken any meaſures to oppoſe 
him; and, upon his approach, Eric retired 
mto Scotland, leaving his people to Edred's 
merey, who threatened that he would utterly 
deſtroy their country. Tho' they could not 
well expect a ſecond pardon, who had ſo no- 
totiouſſy abuſed the firſt, yet, in this extre- 
mity, they implor'd it, amuſing him with 
ſolemn oaths and proteſtations; and, being 
of a generous temper, he was {o touch'd, by 
their ſubmiſſive carriage, that he re-placed 
Eric on the throne, faxiked with obliging 
him to pay tribute and take an oath of alle- 
giance to him. Theſe commorions being as 
he thought allayed, he returned to Weſſex, 
not ſuſpecting any treachery from a people, 
that had ſo lately received ſuch remarkable 


. proofs of his clemency ; but the Danes, who 


were brought to ſubmit, rather by force of 
arms, than from a ſenſe of his goodneſs, pri- 
vately meeting together and lying in ambuth 
for him on the way, ſuddenly attack d his 
rear and put them in the greateſt diſorder; 
and, were it not ſor the valour and conduct 
of the king, his army would intallibly have 
been cut to pieces. Edred, incenſcd at their 
perſidiouſneſs, marched back into Northum- 
berland, reſolving to punifh them in a mer- 
cileſs manner, which cauſed an univerſal con- 
ſternation; for they a prehended, that their 
ruin was remedileſs, il they ſo much as ofler- 
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tr; 


ed to make any reſiſtance. Submiſſion then 
being their only remedy, knowing alſo that 
the king of England would not be impoſed 
upon again, by general proteſtations, they 
threw them(elyes upon his mercy, on wWhatſo- 
ever terms he ſhould be pleas'd to preſcribe ; 
and the more effectually to convince him of 
their ſincerity, they ſolemnly renounced thei 
allegiance to Eric, and put Amac the ſon © 
Anlaft to death, as being the principal author 
of their treachery *. Edred was pacified, by 
theſe means; but to prevent the like revolts, 
for the future, he ſecur'd all their towns, and 
plac d in them garriſons of Epeliſh ſoldiers. 
Having entirely diveſted Northumberland of 
its royalty, he reduc'd it to a province, ap- 
pointing earl Oſulf, an Engliſhman, to be t. 
firſt governor ; and, on theſe accounts, the 
Northumbrians were kept in ſuch ſubjection, 
that they gave England no farther diſturb- 
ance, till the foreign Danes made a conqueſt 
x Northumberland, as we ſhall ſec here- 
after. 

The Northumbrians being, thus, quelled, Edred de- 
Edred lived in profound tranquillity; for he votes hims. 


was the abſolute lord of all England, ang ſelf to reli- 


dreaded by the kings of Scotland and Wales. A * 
Enjoying ſuch a perfect quiet, he devoted © 
himſelf entirely to religious affairs, being di? 
rected by the advice of Dunſtan abbot of 
Glaſſenbury, who had a mighty influence 

over him; and he had the art of improving 

his credit with the king, to ſuch a degree, 

that he became maſter of his conſcience, and Guided. 
conſequently of all affairs relating to the ſtate. cutir ely by 
Whenever a prince ſuffers his conſcience to Dunſpeg. 
be governed b his ghoſtly father, he will - 
find it extremely difficult, to exclude him from 

the management of his temporal concerns, as 

there is ſcarce any one particular but what 

may be confider'd, as relating to religion, in 

fome reſpect or other. So great a nce 

had Edred in Dunſtan, that he not only toolc 

his directions, in all things, and made him 

his treaſurer, but, on ſome occaſions, even 
ſubmitted to receive diſcipline from his 


hands, being perſuaded, that his blind ſub- 


miſſion, which Dunſtan was induſtrious in 
reſerving, was the neareſt way to heaven. 
To gratify Dunſtan, he undertook the re- 
building of Glaſſenbury church and mona- 
ſtery, in a very magnificent manner, layi 
py eg ir —_— ſums of money, Sb 
2 having the ſatisfaction to ſee it fini- 
ed. 
- The Monks made uſe of their protector's 
intereſt, to get into the eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices, which, otherwiſe, they would have 
vainly attempted ; and tho Dunſtan's pro- 
cecdings excited the clamours of the ſecular 
elergy gong him, he over-look'd them, ſo 
long as he obtain'd his ends. However, his 
imperious conduct gain d him a great num- 
ber of enemies, who, in the ſucceeding 
reign, made him feel the effects of their 


* Wulſtan, archbiſhop of York, was taken into cuſtody, as an abettor of this rebellion; but after ſome time, 
Edred ſet him at liberty, on the account of his character 7 tho', it is aid, that ſuch was his coneern fer his diſgrace, 


that it occaſion d his death. Malm. J 2. 


hatred, 
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hatred, which they had ſtifled, during Edred's 
life ; but, as Dunſtan had been a friend to 
the monks, they were no leſs zcalous to pro- 
mote his glory. They, in all places, = 
claimed, that Dunſtan was an eminent faint, 
that miracles were daily wronght, in his fa- 
vour, and that he was often honoured with 
divine revelations; and, in their opinion, 
neither the ſaints of the firſt rank, nor the 
apoſtles themſelves, were equal to him, asto 
e number of their graces. 


Had Edred lived, Dunſtan and the monks 


minority, did not ſucceed their father ; for 
Edwy, ſon to Edmund his elder brother, was 
placed on the throne. This election, by the 
way, ſeems equally to countenance thoſe who 
are of opinion, that, in the Saxon times, the 
ſucceſſion to the crown entirely depended on 
the ſuffrages of the clergy and nobility, and 
thoſe, who affirm, it of right, belonged to the 

next heir; for Edred's ſons were excluded 

from the ſucceſſion, and, at the {ame time, 

the crown was given by the great men, to 

the ſon of the elder brother, to the prejudice 

of thoſe of the younger. 

From one of Edred's charters it appears, 
that he aſſumed the title of monarch of Al- 
bion ; and, from another, that he ſtiled him 
ſelf king of Great-Britain, in which he was 
followed by Edgar his nephew. It theſe 
charters be genuine, it may be inferr'd, that 
Edred ſubdued Scotland; but this is no pro- 
per place to examine an affair, which has oc- 
caſioned ſuch warm diſputes between the 
Engliſh and Scotch. flower, the title 
Edred and Edgar affected, was diſus d by 
their ſucceſſors, till the time of James I. at 
the end of the ſixteenth century. 


—....... , 
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Edred would, doubtleſs, have carried their point; 
death. but he died, juſt as the monks began to be 
Malm. 1.2. admitted into the benefices. The hiſtorians, 
who have been ſollicitous to extol Dunſtan's 
merits and ſanctity, aſſure us, that Edred's 
death was revealed to him, by a voice from 
heaven, as he was on the road, in order to 
make him a viſit; and that his horſe fell 
down dead under him, at the prodigious 
noife of the voice ; but judicious authors 
have taken no notice of tales of this na- 
ture. 
Edred is Edred reigned but 10 years *. Elfred and 
ſucceeded Bedfrid, his two ſons, whom he left in their 
by Edwy | 
his ne- 
phew. 
Epwr 5 DWY I received the crown, at 14 
years of age, whoſe thoughts concern- 
Dunſtan's ing n, were different from thoſe of his 
diſgrace. predeceſſor. Whether he had contracted a 


prejudice againſt him, by the means of his 
enemies, or, whether he had ſome particular 
reaſon to be diſguſted at him, he was no 
ſooner on the throne, than he order'd him 
to give an account of the ſums the late king 
bac entruſted him with. Dunſtan reply d, 
the money, that paſs'd through his hands, 
having been applied to pious uſes, he was 
not liable to be called to an account for an 
affair, that was entirely religious. As he 
promoted the building of Glaſſenbury, which 
the late king had ſo much at heart, Edwy's 
council judg'd it improper to puſh the mat- 
ter any farther, leſt the people ſhould eſ- 
pouſe the abbot's cauſe. The founding and 
repairing of monaſteries were, at that time, 
ſo ſacred, that whoſoever ſpoke againſt them 
was branded with the character of impious 
and profane ; and, therefore, the king's coun- 
cll, as they could not attack Dunſtan on that 
ſcore, without running a riſque, to under- 
mine his credit, revers'd all that had been 
done, in favour of the monks. Accordingly, 
the religious were turn'd out of their bene- 
fices, and the ſecular. prieſts put in their pla- 
ces. This ſudden blow was given, firſt, to 
mortify Dunſtan ; ſecondly, to leſſen his re- 
putation among the people, as they, by this, 
demonſtrated, they had no great opinion of 


He was interr'd at Wincheſter. Sim. Dunelm. 


. 


+ He was ſo very fair and comely, that he was ſirnamed Pancalus or the fair, 


his ſanctity; thirdly to ſhew, that he had 
acted very unjuſtly, in depriving the ſecular 
clergy of their benefices ; and, laſtly, as Dun- 
ſtan and the monks were ſo inſeparably link'd 
together, it was impoſſible for them to ſuffer 
any diſgrace, without reflecting a diſhonour 
upon him. The perſecutions of the moſt in- 
human tyrants never extorted from the pri- 
mitive chrittians ſuch bitter invectives, as did 
this pretended perſecution from the monks. 
According to them, the church was never in 
ſo great danger; and the moſt pernicious 
hereſies were nothing, in compariſon of the 
N 2 The monks of Malms- 
ury, who were moſt concerned in this affair, 
were the moſt clamorous; and, for this rea- 
ſon, they were turned out of their monaſte- 
ry, which was given to the ſecular prieſts. 
William of Malmsbury, who belonged to Malm. I. 2; 
this houſe, tells us that After it had been 
inhabited by monks 270 years, it was made 
« a ſtable for clerks.” Whether Dunſtan 
had excited the monks to utter theſe com- 
plaints, or, whether the charging him with 
it was made uſe of, as a handle, to puniſh 
him, he was baniſh'd the kingdom, tho' ſome Dunſtan is 
affirm, he voluntarily went into exile. How. baniſhed. 
ever that be, he retir'd into a monaſtery in 


Flanders, where he reſided, in expectation 


of ſome lucky turn, in his favour. | 
Dunitan's enemies triumph'd at his diſ- 

grace, and the king himſelf was not a little 

delighted in being rid of one whom he 


deteſted, 
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Book IV. 
deteſted, and who, in the late reign, had 
ſhewed him marks of diſreſpect; but he ſoon 
found, by fatal experience, that eccleſiaſticks 

are not to be offended, with impunity, and 

ſaints the leaſt of all others. The monks, pro- 
vok d to the laſt degree, at the loſs of their 
benefices, beſpatter'd, ro the utmoſt of their 
power, Edwy's adminiſtration, whom they re- 
garded as the chief author of their diſgrace ; 
and, by their falſe calumnies, which they ſpread 
abroad, in all places, at length, made their vo- 
taries believe, that he was the moſt impious 

An inſur- Of men. Upon this, great numbers of male- 

rection a- contents appear'd in Mercia, under Edgar, 

1 the king's brother, their head and protector. 

with Ed. Perhaps, the monks perſuaded him, that he 

r is the ſhould do God good ſervice, in depoſing his 
cad. wicked brother; or, rather, he made uſe of this 
retence to obtain the crown, of which he had 

bir very diſtant hopes. However, having ſe- 

cared Mercia, he went into Northumberland 

and Eaſt-Anglia, where he found the Danes 

in readineſs to join him, who were fond of 
nothing more, than to embarraſs the affairs of 

the Engliſh. This inſurrection did the more 
ſurprize Edwy, as he had never given his ſub- 

jects, much leſs his brother, any juſt cauſe of 
complaint; and, beſides, he did not appre- 
hend, that the monks could have ſufficient in- 

tereſt to raiſe ſo great commotions. In this 
extremity, being in no condition to recover 

what he had loſt, or extinguiſh the flame al- 

Edwyſur- Teady kindled, he choſe to reduce himſelf to 

renders the ſole kingdom of Weſſex, which faithfully 

Mercia. adhered to him, and ſurrender all the reſt. 
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In the interim, the revolters, dreading to The rebels 
fall again under Edwy's dominion, reſolved to tlect a 
have a king of their own, whoſe intereſt would ns 
oblige him to defend them; but, being a mix- 
ture of Engliſh and Danes, each nation was 
deſirous, that one of their countrymen ſhould 
be elected. The Danes, to obtain their ends, 
repreſented, that the only way to be ſafe from 
Edwy's attacks, was to call in the aſſiſtance of 
the king of Denmark; but, in reality, their 
view in it was to carry the election. The Eng- 
liſh, perceiving their deſign, did all that was 
poſſible to haſten on the election, by ſhewing 
the fatal conſequences of their preſent ſtate of 
anarchy and coniuſion; but, the more forward 
the Engliſh ſcem'd to be, the more backward 
were the Danes, who daily ſtarted freſh ob- 
ſtacles, hoping that, at length, they would be 
obliged to ſend for ſuccours from Denmark. 
Having ſpent a year in debates, Edwy making 
no attempts; for the recovery of his domi- 
nions, and, therefore, the Daniſh ſuccours be- gg. 
coming unneceſſary, prince Edgar was choſen, Edgar 
with the title of king of Mercia, which in- choſen 
cluded all the country, north of the Thames, — of 
except the antient kingdom of Weſſex. To 
enhance Edgar's merit, it was reported, that, 
whilſt the great men were in conſultation, a- 
bout the choice of a king, a voice was heard 
from heaven, commanding them to ele& Ed- 
ear. his revelation was eaſily ſwallowed by 
the people, at a time, when it was generally 
believed, that no remarkable event happen d, 
without a miracle attending it. 
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ED WV in Weſſex. 


EpwY. His partition of England was of a ſhort 

EDGAR. continuance; for the loſs of Mercia, 

and the monks triumph over his misfortunes 

Edwy's made ſuch an impreſſion on Edwy's mind, that 

death, he fell into an exceſs of melancholly, which 

* Tnterr'g occaſion'd his death, after a reign of four years 
at Win- and ſome months“. 

cheſter. © The monkiſh writers repreſent Edwy, as a 

very wicked prince; but, among all the charges 

they have alledged, to tarniſh his reputation, 

there ĩs only one that has any foundation, and 

even that ſeems to be fictitious, or, ar leaſt, is 

highly aggravated. They relate, that he kept 

the wife of one of his courtiers, for his mi- 

ſtreſs; and that, on the very day of his coro- 

nation, he abruptly withdrew from the compa- 

ny of the nobles, who were aſſembled on this 

occaſion, and went to this lady's apartment, 

irom whence he was brought back by Dunſtan, 

( who, alone, had the courage to reprimand 

him for his crime. From this time, they tell 

us, Edwy and his miſtreſs were fo exaſperated 


EDGAR in Mercia. 


againſt this holy man, that they would have 
taken away his life, had he not prevented 
their deſigns, by a voluntary exile. Beſides, the 
more effectually to demonſtrate the king's im- 
piety and Dunſtan's ſanctity, they have vented 
a ſtory, which evidently ſhews, what ſpirit they 
were of. They affirm, that, after Edwy's de- 
ceaſe, his ſoul being dragg'd into hell, by a 
legion of devils, one of them was diſpatch'd 
to Dunſtan, with the agreeable news; bat the 
faint pray d ſo devoutly for it, that the Al- 
mighty, ſnatching it from the devils, tranſlated 


it into paradiſe. This inſtance of the fury of 


the monks, againſt Edwy, renders their cha 

of adultery extremely ſuſpicious, eſpecially, if 

be conſider'd, that he was not above 14 years 

of age, when he received the crown; and that, 
according to ſome hiſtorians, this pretended Malm. 
miſtreſs was his lawful wife f. However, it is 
certain, Edwy might have had one or more 
miſtreſſes, without all this clamour againſt him, 

had he been a friend to the monks ; for his 


some, to aggravate the matter; affirm, be not only kept the daughter Elgiva, but the mother alſo ; and that he 


- was on the bed between them both, when Dunſtan interpos d. M. Weſt. 


Some own ſhe was his wife, but too near a-kin; and that, for this reaſon, Odo the archbiſhop, ſecondi Dun- 
ſan, put Edgar vader the lefler excommunication, branding Elgiva in the forchead with a hot iron, and then baniſh- 


ing her to Ireland. Malmebury fays, that, upon her return, he ham-ſtringed her, tho Osbern charges it upon che, 


rcvolters. Vit. Lunſt. 1, 2. 


Gg brother 


' 
' 
| 


| 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| 
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reſpe&, than himſelf, tho? as he was a bene- 
factor to the monks, he was treated in ano- 
ther manner. Some of the hiftorians, notwith- 
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brother Edgar was much more guilty, in this 


ſtanding, have given us a quite different ac- 
count of Edwy's character, either in overlook- 
ing theſe frivolons accuſations, or attributing 
to him the commendation he deſerved +. - 


£2.44.2244,2.4.4.2 


12. E D G AR the peaceable. 


DWY, dying without iſſue, had, for 

his ſucceſſor, Edgar his brother, who 

re- united the two kingdoms of Weſſex and 
Mercia; and, tho' he was no more than 16 
years old, his great genius and ſound judg- 
ment render'd him more capable of ſwaying 
a ſceptre, than many other princes of a more 
advanced age. It muſt be confeſs'd, ſome 
men are born with ſuch natural parts, that 
their judgment ripens, betore the uſual time. 


Edgar was one of this number; and, if he 


diſcover'd his abilities, in depriving his bro- 
ther of the half of his dominions, they were 


no leſs conſpicuous, when he reigned alone. 


Edgar's 
mighty 
prepara- 
tions pro- 


cure him a 


laſting 
peace. 


His fleet. 
Fl. Wig. 
Malm. 

M. Weſt. 


He had the art of ſecuring the obcdience of 
his ſubjects and the fear of his enemies, which 
were undeniable proots of the greatneſs of his 
Capacity. 

He was no ſooner elected king of Mercia, 
than he recalled Dunſtan, promoting him to 
the {ce of Worceſter then vacant ; from which 
it may be conjectur'd, that this prelate, not- 
withſtanding his abſence, had ſome concern in 
the inſurrection, that placed Edgar on the 
throne of Mercia; and this appears ſtill the 
more probadle, from his great intereſt at court, 
during this prince's reign. | 

Such was the tranquill'ty of Edgar's reign, 
for which it was moſt remarkable, that he was 
ſirnamed the peaceable. This uninterrupted 
calm was neither the fruit of his victories, nor 
of an unactive life, but the effect cf the ex- 


traordinary preparations he made againſt a a 


war; for, by this means, he became fo formi- 
dable, that no one durſt venture to attack 
him. He always had a ſtanding army in the 
northern provinces, not only to territy the 
kings of Scotland and Wales, but to keep in 


awe his own ſubjects, eſpecially the Danes, 


who, on all occaſions, took the advantage of any 
treubles in the ſtate, as he learned from his 
OWN experience; and, to prevent the invaſions 
of the foreign Danes, of whom he had no leſs 
reaſon to be jealous, he equipp'd a fleet, con- 
fiſting of 4000 ſhips, tho' ſome raiſe the num- 
ber to 4820. Ir 1s not improbable, that they 
have excceded in this account; yet it is cer- 


,. tain, his flect was vaſtly numerous, which he 


order'd to cruiſe continually round the iſland, 
and cxamine every ſhip that came on the 
coalts, to prevent the incurſions of the Daniſh 
pyrates. By theſe preparations, Edgar, with- 
out once drawing his ſword, not only defend- 
ed himſelf againſt deſcents from abroad, but 
obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, and the 


iſle of Man to acknowledge him for their ſo- 
vereign. To prove this, hiſtorians relate a 
very extraordinary event, which, it true, ſuf- 
ficiently confirms their aſſertion. They ſay, 
that Edgar, when he kept his court at Cheſter, 
being inclin'd to go, by water, to the monaſ- 
tery of St. John the Baptiſt, was row'd down 


the Dee in a barge by cight kings, himſelf ſit- ws by 
8 kings. 


ting at the helm. | 
Edgar, for the farther ſecurity of his ſub- 


jects, judg'd it neceſſary to deliver them from 3 _ 
two domeſtick plagues that infeſted them. "The e 8 


dom from 


. 
* 
0 


961. 


one was a vaſt number of wolves, that, com- olves. 


ing down, in droves, from the mountains in 
Wales, made ſuch terrible havock among the 
flocks and herds, that the country was in a 
continual alarm; but Edgar found out an ex- 
pedient to free them from this evil. Firſt, 
he converted the tribute of gold, ſilver, and 
cattle the Welch had paid him, annually, into 
300 wolves heads; and then he publith'd o- 
ver all England a general pardon tor all paſt 
oftences, provided each criminal brought him, 
by ſuch a time, ſo many wolves tongues, in 
proportion to the nature of his crime. Upon 
the publication of this act of grace, the wolves 
were deſtroy'd to ſuch a degree, that, in 
three years, there was not one left in the king- 
dom. 


The other plague was equally deſtructive; Edgar's 


for there were another ſort of wolves, who de- ſeverity to 


vcured houſes and families, viz. the magiſ- 
trates. Theſe mercenary judges, abuſing the 
exorbitant power they uſurped, during the 
wars, were become an intolerable burthen, as, 
without any regard to law or equity, they con- 
ſulted only their own intereſt. They, who 
bribed them moſt, were ſure of their favour ; 
and tho”, at this rate, the poor were moſt op- 
preſſed, the rich were not altogether ſcreen d 
from thcir partial proceedings. 
great attempted to remedy this evil, by an 


corrupt 
magi- 
ſtrates. 


Alfred the 


extraordinary act of ſeverity ; but the follow- 


ing wars hinder'd his ſucceſſors, from putting 
his deſign in execution. Edgar was ſo intent 
in reforming this abuſe, that he took a pro- 
greſs, every year, thro' ſome part of England, 
to hear the complaints againſt thoſe judges, 
who abuſed their authority ; and, to prevent 
them, for the future, he made a law, that e- 
very judge, convicted of giving ſentence, con- 
trary to law, ſhould be fined 26 ſhillings, if it 
was done ignorantly, but, if wilfully, caſhier- 
ed for ever. It muſt be granted, that, in this, 
he acted like a great prince; and that ſub- 


+ Huntingdon, no patty in the quarrel, gives him a handſome character, ſaying, the kingdom flouriſhed in his reign ; 
and he ſcems to lament he lived no longer. Hunt. J. 5. p.tog, | 


jects, 
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jects, guarded againſt invaſions from abroad 


and oppreſſions at home, are 228 happy. 
Such is the condition of the Engliſh, at this 


under the preſent adminiſtration. 


day, 
A proof of in Edgar was deſirous of peace, it did not 


Edgar's 


being 


thought a 


proceed from the want of courage, for that 
was never charged. upon him; and the follow- 


courageous ing ſtory, tho' it ſeems to be fictitious, proves 


prince. 


Edgar's 


at leaſt, that he was taken to be a valiant prince. 
It is ſaid, that being told, that Keneth III. 


king of Scotland, had made a jeſt of the ſmall- 


neſs ot his ſtature, he ſent for him to court; and, 
walking with him in a place, where he had or- 
der'd two {words to by conceal'd, he defir'd 
him to take his choice, telling him, that he 
ſhould ſce, it he pleas'd, what a little man 
could perform. Keneth, it is affirmed, was 
ſo far from accepting the challenge, that he 
begg'd his pardon ; but this account is highly 
improbable. Firſt, it is generally referred to 
the beginning of Edgar's reign ; whereas Ke- 
neth III did not receive the crown of Scotland, 
till five or ſix years before that prince's death. 
Secondly, Keneth's character, as given by the 
Scotch hiſtorians, is inconſiſtent with his being 
capable of ſuch a piece of cowardice. Laſtly, 
this adventure ſeems to be confounded with 
another of the ſame nature, between a king of 
Scotland and a lord of his court, related by 
Buchanan. 


Edgar's illuſtrious qualities, and the tran- 


attachment quillity of the kingdom, during his reign, 


to the 


monks was 
the occa- 


doubtleſs, highly recommended him; but, per- 
haps, they would have been buried in eternal 


of bis Oblivion, had not his triendſhip for the monks 


great 
tame. 


Edgar un- 


engaged them to proclaim his praiſes, even to 
an extravagant degree. His bigotry, then 
eſteemed to be the moſt ſublime virtue, was the 
chief reaſon of the vaſt encomiums given him 
by the hiſtorians, and of his being ſainted, after 
his deceaſe. It is ſaid, that he was the founder 
of 40 monaſteries ; and that he repaired or 
beautified many others, particularly, that at 
Glaſlenbury built by his uncle Edred. In a 
word, he was as generous a benefactor to the 
monks, as his circumſtances could well admit. 
Inguiphns, in his hiſtory of the abbey of Croy- 
land *, affirms, that, in Edgar's reign, the 
treaſure of that monaſtery amounted to 10,000 1. 
beſides holy veffels, ſhrines, &c. a vaſt ſum, if 
we conſider that religions houſes had not 
been rebuilt 30 years; and, from hence, we 


may gueſs at the immenſe riches of the mona- 


{teries, ia thoſe times. 
Edgar alſo undertook to reſtore the monks to 


dertakes to poſſeſſion of the eccleſiaſtical benefices, and with 


reitore the 
monks to 
the bench 


CCS. 


of Lincolnſhire, 


a high hand, Dunſtan, now archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, being his principal agent in the affair. 
This prelate was more in Edgar's favour, than 


even in Edred's; and, as he made a very con- 
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ſiderable figure, both in this and the ſucceed- 
reign, it will be expedient to take a nearer 
view of him, eſpecially, as he was held in 
veneration, as a ſaint of the firſt claſs, and, 
to the laſt degree, applauded by the hiſto- 
rians. 

Dunſtan, the ſon of Herſtan and nephew of An ac. 
Athelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born count of 
at Glaſſenbury, in 925. He ſpent his youth — 
with his uncle the archbiſhop, who took care to 
have him inſtructed in all the ſciences, as far as 
that age of ignorance would ew» He ex- 
celled, particularly, in muſick, painting, and 
engraving, in which he was much delighted, all 
his days. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, his uncle 
recommended him to king Athelſtan, who ſent 
for him to court, but gave him no preferment. 

The author of his life f pretends, the courtiers, f Osbern: 
who envied his virtue and learning, maliciouſly 
repreſented him to the king, as a man of bad 

morals, upon which the king forbade him the 

court, without examining into the truth of the 

report. In proceſs of time, the archbiſhop ha- 

ving found the means to undeceive the king, 

Dunſtan was reſtored to favour, and received, 

as a gift, ſome lands near Glaſſenbury, where 

he retired for ſeveral years, with ſome religious 

men, leading a fort of monaſtick lite. Glaſton 

or Glaſſenbury was, originally, a ſmall church, 

founded, according to the vulgar opinion, by 5 

Joſeph of Arimathea, as has been, already, ob- — 

ſerved; and, this church being deſtroyed, De- 4,7. ind 

vy, biſhop of St. David's, built another, in the monaſtery. 
ſame place. This alſo, being in ruins, was re- 

paired by 12 devout men, who, coming from 

Armorica, ſettled there. Ina king of Weſſex, 

having pulled it down to the ground, built a 

magnificent church, dedicating it to Chriſt, 

St. Peter, and St. Paul. Several, eminent for 

their picty, moſt of them Irith, retired to this 

church, where they were maintained by Ed- 

gar's bounty; and, from that time, there were 

continually devout perſons, who choſe this 

place, for their retreat f. 

Danſtan, having been ſome time at Glaſſen- Punſtan is 
bury, Edmund, Athelſtan's ſucceſſor, who had made ab- 
a great eſteem for him, founded a monaſtery bot of 
there 4, and made him abbot ; and Dunſtan, Slaſſenbu- 
being a perſon of great addreſs, managed him) 
ſo dextrouſly, that he was exceedingly in fa- 
vour with him, all his reign. In Edred's time, 
his intereſt was ſuch, that he was his prime 
miniſter, favourite, and father-confeflor. His 
fondneſs for a monaſtick life led him to exert 
himſelt, in ejecting the ſecular prieſts, and in- 
veſting the monksAa their places; on this ac- 
count and his imperious carriage, he not only 
procured a vaſt number of enemies, but drew 
on him the diſpleaſure of Edwy, who ſucceeded 
Edmund, as has been, above, related. As 


* He takes notice, that, in 974, in the reign of Edgar, Swarling, a monk of Croyland, died in the 142d year 


of his age, and another in the 11 


5th; which is the more remarkable, as that abbey was in a fenny and. watrey part 


It is ſaid, they taught here the liberal ſciences, muſick, &c. 3 
+ Cambden, tells us, Dunſlan introduced the order of the benedictins, whoſe wealth exceeded that of kings, who, 
having, as it were, reigned in * for above 600 years, were expell'd by Henry VIII. and the monaſtery was, 


by degrees, entirely demoliſh'd. 
young one in its Y 
on the day aſoreſa 


n his rime, there was a walnut-tree in the church-yard, but now there is only a 
lace, ſaid never to bud before Barnabas's day, the 11th of June, and always to ſhoot out its leaves 
id. There was alſo a hawthorn-tree, in Wirral- park, that budded on Chriſtmas-day, as if it were in 


May; which has been cut down, for many years, tho there are ſtil] ſome in the county, from branches ofthe old tree. 


| Edgar 


Dunſtan is crown of Mercia. 
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Edgar ſo ſpeedily recalled him from Flanders, 
It is evident he was indebted to him for the 
Upon Dunſtan's return to 


-p ade biſh- England; Edgar made him biſhop of Worce- 


of 
orce- 
ſter. 


ſter; and, afterwards, the ſee of London being 
vacant, he entruſted him with the management 
of it; and, therefore ſome writers have imagined, 
tho' without ſufficient grounds, that he enjoyed 
both theſe biſhopricks, at the ſame time. 0 
gar daily gare Dunſtan freſh proofs of his va- 
lue for him, which was the more confirmed b 
the miracles aſcribed to him. The monks too 


unprejudiced, than was common in thoſe days, 
to have called them in 1 It is, how- 
ever, extremely improbable, that Edgar him- 


' ſelf, who was not fo credulous as the vulgar, 


did, in reality, believe the truth of all theſe 
miracles ; tho, perhaps, he thought, ſuch pi- 
ons frands were of no prejudice to religion. It 
is certain, he had a great veneration for Dun- 
ſtan's ſanctity. Athelm dying, Odo, a Dane, 
was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' he 
did not ſurvive his inſtallment. Elfin was his 
ſucceſſor, who departed this life, on his way to 
Rome, for his pall *. This falling out in the 


Dunſtan is beginning of Edgar's reign, Brithelm, biſhop 


promoted of Bath, was elected to the vacant fee ; but 


to be an the king, deſirous of promoting Dunſtan to the 
archbiſnop archbiſhoprick, held a council, wherein he re- 
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preſented Brithelm, as unfit for ſo great a poſt, 
ordering him to return to his former dioceſe, 
and Dunſtan was choſen in his room. This 
election not being, in all reſpects, canonical, it 
was thought convenient, that Dunſtan ſhould 
go to Rome, on pretence of receiving the pall, 
that he might juſtify theſe proceedings. The 
pope, ſenſible of Dunſtan's ſway in the Engliſh 
court, and of his zeal for the intereſt of the Ro- 
miſh church and the monks, not only ratified 
his. election, but appointed him his legate for 
England. Upon his return, he obtained the 
ſee of Worceſter for Oſwald his relation, and 
that of Wincheſter for Ethelwold his intimate 
friend; and theſe three prelates, in conjunc- 
tion, entirely governed the church, during 


this reign, for Edgar granted them not only 


Dunſtan 


revives his 


project of 


cjecting 


the ſecular ged to drop, ger” Legg reign; but this 
t 


clergy. 


all their requeſts, but took a pleaſure in confer- 
ring on them favours, unasked. 

As ſoon as Dunitan found his credit was tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed, he revived his project, in 
favour of the monks, which hc had becn obli- 


affair was not without its difficuities. The 
great men of the kingdom regarded it, as a vaſt 


misfortune, that the government of the churches 


ſhould be wreſted from the antient and lawful 
governors, and committed to the monks, who, 
according to the rules of their order and the 
eaten itherto, obſerved, were excluded from 


the paſtoral ſunctions, that they might devote 


themſelves entirely to the ſervice of God, in 
their monaſteries. ' Belides, they thought, that, 
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inſtead of enriching the monks, it would be 
more adviſable to put a ſtop to the people's 
zeal, who contirually left them conſiderable le- 
gacies, their eſtates paſſing away in mortmain, 
to the 
was eaſy to apprehend, that Dunſtan's ſcheme 


would be vigorouſly oppoſed by the nobility. 


The people, on the other hand, not ſo conſi- 
derate, were altogether in the intereſt of the 
monks, being highly offended at the ſcandalous 
lives of the lr clergy, who applied the re- 
venues of the church to uſes directly contrary 
to the intent of the donors f. It cannot be de- 
nied, that pride, avarice, gluttony, drunken- 
neſs, and luxury openly reigned among the 
clergy, in thoſe days; and Dunſtan, with his 
party, did all that was poſſible to expoſe theſe 
irregularities, to incenſe the people againſt their 
paſtors. They were ſo ſucceſsful, that multi- 
tudes eſpouſed the cauſe of the monks, merely, 
from a contempt of the ſecular clergy; but what 
did them the molt ſervice was their intereſt in 
the king, whoſe eſteem for them was {till in- 
creaſed, by his comparing them with the ſecu- 
lars, who, indeed, were guilty of the greateſt 
exceſſes. For this reaſon, Edgar imagined, he 
was extremely ſerviceable to the church, in 
committing the government of it tothe monks, 
whom he looked upon, as ſo many ſaints; and, 
therefore, Dunſtan caſily prevailed on him, to 
countenance a reformation he believed to be ſo 
advantageous to the church. To compleat his 
deſign, he ſummoned a council, hoping that their 
authority, in conjunction with the king's, would 
ſurmount all obſtacles. Edgar was preſent, in 
perſon; and the ſpeech, he made, evidently 
ſhews, that he was very much prejudiced, in 
their favour. As this harangue plainly diſco- 
vers the temper of the king, Dunſtan, and the 
other directors of the affairs of the church, 
with reſpect to the ſecular clergy, it will, per- 
haps, be convenient to relate it, at large, eſ- 
pecially, as it refers to one of the principal e- 
vents of this reign. 


© The Almighty having vouchſafed, of his Edgar's 
infinite mercy, to maniteſt his goodneſs to us, ſpecch to 
in a remarkable manner, it is moſt reaſonable, the coun- 


reverend fathers, that we ſhuuld exert our- 
ſelves, in a ſuitable return. That we are 
poſſeſſed of this plentiful country is not ow- 
ing to our own ſtrength, but to his all-pow- 
ertul aſſiſtance, who has been pleaſed to ſhew 
his loving-kindneſs towards us. It is our du- 
ty, — La to bring our ſouls and bodies in 
ſubjection to him, = ſubdued all things for 
us; and it ſhould be our care, that all under 
us ſhould obey his laws. Ir is my office, re- 
verend fathers, to adminiſter juſtice imparti- 
ally; to repreſs the rebellious, puniſh the ſa- 
crilegious, and protect the poor and weak from 
oppreſſion. It is incumbent on me alſo to 
take care, that the church and her miniſters, 
the holy fratcrnities of the religious, be main- 
tained and encouraged ; but it is your buſi- 
neſs to inſpect into the lives of the clergy ; 


* He was frozen to death on the Alps, which the monkiſh writers take to be a judgment, for his diſreſpect 
Odo's grave. Malm. I. 1. de Geſt. Pont. Angl. Others, for his ſimony. M. Weſt. | 
+ The ſecular clergy, having ic 9g ſome of the monaſteries, demoliſh'd in the time of Alfred, took poſſeſſion of 


them; and, being incorporated under certa - 


one, live J, ſingle or married, according to their incl! ation. 


o 


eat prejudice of the nation; ſo that it 
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© to' ſee that they act up to their ſacred cha- 
© racer ; that they are ſober, temperate, chaſte, 
* and given to hoſpitality ; that _ diſcharge 
© the offices of their function, with diligence 
© and conſtancy ; and, in a word, that they, 
© in all reſpects, behave, as the miniſters of 
© Jeſus Chriſt. With ſubmiſſion be it ſpoken, 
© reverend fathers, bad you been ſufficiently 
© careful, as to theſe things, I ſhould not have 
© had ſuch diſagreeable accounts, from all 
© hands, of the enormities daily commited by 
© the clergy of this kingdom. I do not inſiſt 
© on the ſmallneſs of their tonſure, contrary to 
© the canons, their effeminate habits, haughty 
* geſtures, or immodeſt diſcourſes, which evi- 
dently prove their inſincerity. I paſs over 
© their negligence in the adminiſtration of di- 
< vine ſervice: they will ſcarce give their at- 
© tendance at the publick prayers; and, when 
© they come to celebrate the holy myiteries, 
one would think they were going to act a 
play. But what I ſhall principally complain 


© of, I ſpeak it with the greateſt regret, mi- 


F > 


Deut. 


xxxvi. 9, 


+ an 


© niſters occaſion of grief to the good, and of 
joy to the profane, I mean the ſcandalous 
lives of the clergy, who ſpend their time in 
© diverſions, entertainments, drunkenneſs, and 
* debanchery.. Their houſes may be tiled fo 
many links of lewdneſs, publick ſtages, and 
the receptacles of ſibertines ; where they have 
gaming, dancing, and obſcene ſinging. It is, 
thus, reverend fathers, the bounty of my 
* predeceflors to the church, their charitable 
donations, for the maintenance of the poor, 
and even the adorable blood of our Saviour, 
are conſumed. Was it with this view, that 
our anceſtors exhauſted their treaſures, and 
were ſo liberal of their eſtates? Was it to 
deck the concubines of the prieſts, provide 
for them ſumptuous , banquets, and furniſh 
© them with dogs and hawks? Theſe are the 
crimes, of which the people complain in 
* private, and the ſoldiers in publick, that are 
© {ung in the ſtreets, and ated on the ſtage; 
they are forgiven, overlook'd, and 
* conniv'd at by you! Where is Levi's word, 
© Simeon's zeal, or the wrath of Moſes againſt 
the worſhippers of the golden calf? Where 
is St. Peter's indignation againſt Simon the 
< magician? Imitate, reverend fathers, the 
real of theſe holy perſons, and follow the 
© way of righteouſneſs, ſhewn you by the Lord. 
* Ir is high time for you to draw St. Peter's 
© (word, whilſt J make uſe of that of Conſtan- 
tine the great. Let us join our forces to ex- 
* pel the lepers out af the temple, cleanſe the 
* ſanctuary, and cauſe the Lord to be ſerved 
© by the true ſons of Levi, who ſaid to his fa- 
* ther, and to his mother, © I know you not, 
* and to his brethren, I know not who you 
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AA 


- © are.” Let the contempt of the reliques of 
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* the ſaints, the daily prophanation of the ho- 
* ly altars, and the great abuſe of the picty 
* of our forctathers excite your zeal. One of 
my predeceſſors, you all know, dedicated to 


uch is the politeneſs pi this {per 
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© the church the tythes of the kingdom; the 
F E great-grandfarher, apply d 
* his revenues to religious uſes. Vou are no 
© ſtrangers to the great benefuctions of my fa- 
* ther and uncle, which it would be highly 
* diſhonourable fo ſoon to forget, as the altars 
© are, to this day, adorn'd with them. You, 
O Dunſtan, father of fathers, raife your ima- 
© gination, I beſeech you, and fancy he looks 
* down from heaven, and expoſtulates with 
© you in this manner: It was you that ad- 
« v1s'd me to found ſo many churches and mo- 
« naſteries, whom I choſe for my ſpiritual 
e guide. Did I not always obey your voice, 
« preferring your advice before riches; and 
c how liberally did I expend my treaſures, by 
« your direction? My charitics were always 
« ready, when you call'd fer them; and all 
« your requeſts, in behalf of the church, were 
« immediately granted. If you toid me, the- 
« monks were in want, they were directly 
c ſupplied; and you aſſured me, ſuch bounti- 
« ful actions brought forth immortal fruit and 
c were highly meritorious, as they ſupported 
ce the ſervants of God and maintained the 
« poor. Now, is it not an intolerable ſhame, 
they ſhould be of no other uſe, than to a- 


« dorn a pack of proſtitutes ? Is this the pro- _ ĩ 
« duct of my benefactions? Are theſe the e 
ce fects of your glorious promiſes?” "Theſe, - | 


O Dunſtan, are the complaints of the king 
* my father. What reply can you make to 
© this charge? I know you have, hitherto, 
© been unblameable ; for, when you faw a thief, 
© you conſented not to him, neither have yon 
been partaker with the adulterers. Nay, 
you have attempted to reform theſe abuſes, 
by arguments, exhortations, and threaten- 
© ings; bur, ſince theſe means have proved in- 
© eftectual, it is time to have recourſe to more 
powerful remedies. You have here, read 
© to affiſt you, the reverend father Ethelwold, 
© biſhop of Wincheſter, and the venerable 
© Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter. Lo you three 
I refer the management of this important 
© affair. Exert the epiſcopal, in conjunction 
< with the regal authority, to expel the 
© church of God the diſorderly clergy, and 
place ſuch as live regularly in their room“. 

From this time, the ſeculars durſt not oppoſe 
Dunſtan's meaſures ; and, ſoon after, they were 
turn'd out of the monaſteries, and the regu- 
lars admitted. Ethelwold, biſhop of Winche- 
ſer, leading the way in his dioceſe, was quick- 
ly followed by Dunſtan and Oſwald ; and all 
the other biſhops, being monks, readily copied 
after their example. The antient hiſtorians 
generally repreſent thoſe days, as the Iv 
age, and the moſt happy that were ever known 
in — 4 

Perhaps, 


the reader will think it ſtrange, Remarks 


* 


that the ſecular clergy, ſhould, now, be more in- on the in- 


. a 4 .  vechves 
veigh'd againſt, than in the following centuries, aguinſ the 


when the lives of the prieſts were equally ſcan-feculary, 


dalous; but it muſt be obſerved, that the popes 


ch in the original, above the elocution of this century, that Collier fays, he 


ſhould have ſuppos'd, that Joſlelin, archbiſhop Parker's ſecretary, had poliſhed ir, had he not mer with it in Rie- 
v6 oy Pak | LR 


Yallenhs, an antient hiſtorian. I, 3. p. 190. 5 
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had, ſor ſome time, obliged the clergy to ce- 
libacy, and treated with great ſeverity, thoſe 
who would not comply with their decrees. 
'This prohibition from marrying, at this day, a 
fundamental article in the church of Rome, 
was, at firſt, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, eſpecially, in 
England, which led the popes to try all poſſible 
methods to bring the Engliſh prieſts to a com- 

liance ; and Dunſtan's 2 _ had 

rought Edgar into the ſcheme, exceedingly 
— it. We muſt, therefore, une 
our minds this prohibition, if we would come 
at the reaſon of the outcries the monks and 
their partiſans made againſt the ſeculars, and 
form a judgment, how far their complaints are 
to be regarded. 'Tho' it is certain, the prieſts, 
in thoſe days, were very immoral ; yet it was 
their marrying, that drew this ſtorm upon 
them, which their enemies repreſented to be a 
more heinous crime than concubinage, or any 
other they could lay to their charge, as they 
always call their wives concubines, or by a more 
opprobrious name. But, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of the court of Rome, this pretended 
abuſe was not reformed, till the XIIth century, 
when the celibacy of the clergy was cſtablithed, 


after it had been in agitation, above 300 years. 


and the rigour of their penance excecding! 

magnify d. His ſecond miſtreſs, whom 34 
will have to be his wife, was Elfleda, ſirnamed 
the fair, from her complexion; and, by her, 
he had a ſon, called Edward, who ſucceeded 


him. He procured a third miſtreſs, by an ex- Mam, 


traordinary adventure ; fof, paſſing by Ando- 
ver, he lodged at a lord's houſe, who had a 
very beautiful daughter, with whom he was, 
at once, enamoured. Being very violent in his 
love-fits, he reſolved immediately to gratify his 
5 commanding the young lady to be 
rought to his bed. The lady's mother, ab- 
horring the thought of her being the king's con- 
cubine ; and dreading alſo his diſpleaſure, by a 
denial, prevailed on one of her waiting-women 
to lie with the king, inſtead of her daughter. 
At break of day, Edgar, finding that his bed- 
fellow was for riſing, detained her, upon which 
ſhe was obliged to diſcover the cheat, to his 
. mortification, at firſt; but the fancy he 
d taken for the girl, allaying his reſentment, 


by giving him leiſure to reflect on the diſhonour 


he deſigned his hoſt, he eaſily forgave the im- 
prone, keeping this girl, as his miſtreſs, until 


e married. 


As Edgar's amours, ſo alſo his marriage had Edgar's 


Obferva- The monkiſh writers, in return for the ſer- ſomething peculiar attending it. He was in- marriage. 
1 neon vice Edgar had done the monks, give him the formed, that Ordang, earl of Devonſhire, had 
Edgar's g . 
| character, Moſt extravagant encomiums, and would fain a daughter, the moſt celebrated beauty in Eng- 
iven him have him pals for a true faint ; but, either from land; and he determined to marry her, if ſhe 
b the want of attention, or ſome other cauſe, they anſwered this character. However, being wil- 
monks. 


mention ſome particulars concerning him, en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with that ſublime character. 
Indeed, it we conſider him, in a political view, 
it muſt be own'd, he was a great prince; but 
a great king and a great ſaint, are far from be- 
ing terms of the ſame import or meaning. For 
example, it is not an eaſy task to juſtify, by 
the rules of the goſpel, a bloody execution * 
done by Edgar's order, in the iſle of Thanet, 
on a very ſlight occaſion, as hiſtorians acknow- 
ledge. What might not the ſame writers have 
ſaid, concerning his luſt, of which I ſhall men- 
tion a few inſtances, who related, that the ſoul 
of his brother Edwy was dragg'd into hell, for 
having had a ſingle miſtreſs. 

It is obvious, that if Edgar had not purchaſed 


the good opinion of the monks, by his great 


friendſhip tor them, he would have met with 
no better treatment, than his predeceſſor. 


wars, I ſhall take notice of his amours, which 
have ſomething particular in them, and evi- 
dently ſhew his good qualities were not with- 
out a mixture of vices. His firſt miſtreſs was 


tWilfrida. a nun f, whom he took, by force, out of a con- 


vent, and kept her, in ſpite of Dunſtan's in- 
treaties to the 33 He had a daughter 
by her, called Editha, highly celebrated for 
her ſanctity. It is true, he made atonement 
for his crime, by not wearing his crown, for 
ſeven years; a ſevere, penance, indeed, for a 
fault his confeſſor ſhould have conſidered, as a 
piece of ſacrilege! But this was not the firſt 
time, the fins of princes have been extenuated, 


ling to be fatisfied, as to the truth of the in- 
formation he had received, he made earl Ethel- 
wold, his confident in the affair, ordering him, 
under ſome pretence, to take a journey, with 
this view. 


than he paſſionately loved her, and to ſuch a 
degree, that forgetting all his obligations to the 
king his maſter, he demanded the lady for 
himſelf; and, his requeſt being granted, he 
was married to her, in the moſt private man- 
ner, pretending he had weighty reaſons, for 
not divulging his marriage. Upon his return 


to court, ſoon after, he told the king, that El- 


frida's charms were ſtrangely miſrepreſented, 
and that, in all probability, the fame of her 
beauty was r to her father's 
wealth. This report had the deſired effect, for 
2 75 laid aſide all thoughts of making her his 


Edgar's Before I conclude Pagers reign, which was wife; and Ethelwold, perceiving this, repre- 
amours- interrupted neither by foreign nor domeſtick ſented to the king, on a certain day, that tho 


Elfrida's fortune was vaſtly roo mean for a 
prince, yet it would make any ſubject happy, 
as ſhe was the greateſt heireſs in the kingdom; 
and, therefore, he humbly begg'd leave that 
he might make his addreſſes to her. The king, 
to whom ſhe was now perfectly indifferent, 
readily conſented, and even appeared extremely 


well pleaſed at the 3222 of his marrying, 


to ſuch advantage. Ethelwold, upon this, re- 
turned to his wite, and celebrated his nuptials 
in a publick manner ; but, jealous of the in- 
fluence her beauty might have on the king, 
he kept her at his country-ſcat, not ſuffering 
her to come to court, on any occaſion. 


* The Saxon annals tell us, he order'd the whole iſland to be laid waſte, Brompton ſays, it was for inſulting 
bis laws; but M. Weſtminſigy affirms, it was for ſeizing and plundering ſows York merchants that touch'd upon it. 


Not- 


thelwold, being arrived at the 
earl's houſe, no ſooner ſaw Elfrida his daughter, 
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Book IV. 


ſtead of 
was married to the widow ; tho' ſome tell us, 


Malm. 


Edgar's 
real cha- 
racter. 


Diviſions, 
on the ac- 


count of 


the monks 


moſt advantage. 


Notwithſtanding Ethelwold's caution, it was 
impoſſible his perfidiouſneſs ſhould be long a 
ſecret; for favourites have commonly ſome 
private enemies, who are glad of an opportu- 
nity to ſupplant them. Edgar, at length, re- 
ceived intelligence of the whole matter ; but he 
deferred his reſentment, till he was fatisfied of 
the truth of it, with his own eyes. Accord- 
ingly, he took a progreſs into thoſe parts, where 
Ethelwold kept his wife ; and, being near the 
place, he told him, he was diſpoſed to make 
a viſit to his lady, who was formerly repreſent- 
ed to him, in ſuch an agreeable light. Ethel- 
wold, being thunder-ſtrack, at theſe words, 


made uſe of all his skill to divert Edgar from 


his purpoſe ; but his artifices ſerved only to 
confirm the king in his reſolution. All that he 
could obtain was leave to go before, under 
the pretence of making preparations for the 
king's reception ; but no ſooner had he enter'd 
his houle, than he fell at his wife's feet, con- 
feſſing what he had done, for her ſake, and con- 
juring her to conceal her charms from the king, 
who was but too ſuſceptible of the flames of 
love. Elfrida promiſed to act, according to his 
direction, tho' ſhe was reſolved to break her 
word ; for, as ſoon as he departed to meet the 
king, ſhe ſer off her natural beauty, to the ut- 
ge. Elfrida ſucceeded in her de- 
ſign, Edgar being, at the firſt fight, deſperately 
enamour d with her, and determined to make 


her his own. The more effectually to accom- 


pliſh his ends, he pretended he ſaw nothing ex- 
traordinary in Eltrida, at which Ethelwold was 
tranſported with joy ; and he took his leave of 
her, with a ſeeming indifference, tho his heart 
was inflamed with love and revenge, which, of 
all the paſſions, excite the moſt violent emotions 
in the ſoul. Soon after, he diſpatched Ethel- 
wold into Northumberland, about ſome urgent 
affairs, as he pretended; but he never per- 
formed his journey, being found dead in a 
wood, where, at firſt, it was believed he was 
murdered by robbers. The peoples eyes, how- 
ever, i pack ra. opened, whenthe king, in- 

ing enquiry after the murderers, 


Edgar ſlew Ethelwold, at a hunting-match, with 
his own hand. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that 
the encomiums, attributed to this prince, are 


head from his 


The Reign of E DW AR D II. 


vaſtly too laviſh, being given him by the monks, 


who were prejudiced in his favour. One of 


theſe writers does not ſcruple to affirm, that 
Edgar was the ſame to the Engliſh, as Romu- 
lus to the Romans, Cyrus to the Perſians, 
Alexander to the Macedonians, Arſaces to 


143 


the Parthians, or Charlemaiti to the French; | 


but it is obvious he never equalled theſe illu- 
ſtrious heroes. Accordingly, ſucceeding ages, 
freer from prejudice, have placed him among 
more ſuitable company ; and very judicious 
authors were ſo far from taking him to be a 


ſaint, that they have ranked him among the 
vileſt princes *. This idea of him receives 


confirmation from what is related of Canutus 
the great, who, upon the mention of Editha 
Edgar's daughter's ſanity, declared, He 
could never believe it poſſible, that the 
daughter of ſuch a wicked father ſhould be 
« a faint.” It is, therefore, to be ſuſpected, 
that the monkiſh hiſtorians have omitted ſeve- 
ral of Edgar's actions, on purpoſe to ſet off 
the character of their heroe, the recital of 
which would have led us to form very diffe- 
rent apprehenſions concerning hitn. 


Edgar reigned 16 years, from the death of 976% 
Edwy, and died in 975, in the 32d year ofEdgar's 
his age, leaving behind him two ſons and a death and 


daughter. 
a concubine, or, at leaſt, one whoſe marri 
was doubtful. Ethelred his youngeſt, was t 
ſon of the charming Eltrida. Editha, his daugh- 
ter by his firſt miſtreſs, ſpent her days in a 
monaſtery, and was fainted, after her death. 
Edgar had too well deſerved of the monks, 
not to have a place in the kalendar ; but as 
he gave no other proofs of his ſanctity, whilſt 
he lived, bur his friendſhip for the monks, and 
the founding of monaſteries, they tell us, he ex- 
hibited thoſe that were more ſubſtantial after 
his deceaſe. It is pretended, that when his 
body was taken out of the coffin, to be put in 
a ſtately ſhrine, it was as freſh as the moment 
he departed this life ; and that, the ſhrine be- 
ing made too ſhort, tho' he was of a very ſmall 
ſtature, ſome perſon 
body, the blood guſh'd out in 
t abundance. The ſaintſhip of this prince 
ing, thus, atteſted, his body was placed near 


reſuming to ſever his 


Edward, his eldeſt ſon, he had by en: 


the high altar of Glaſſenbury- church, where it 


is reported to have wrought ſeveral miracles. 


CCC c . 


EDWARD II. the martyr. 


Pon Edgar's deceaſe, they who had been 
impatient, during the exorbitant pow- 

er of the monks, thought it now a proper time 
to reduce them to their primitive ſtate. El- 
fier, duke of Mercia, their avow'd enemy,turn'd 
them out of all the benefices they were poſ- 
ſeſs d of in that province, putting the ſeculars 
in their places, and ſome other lords followed 
his example; but the duke of Eaſt-Anglia and 
ſeveral other great men ſteadily adherred to 


Dr. Burner, in the preface to his hiſtory ofthe reformation, places Edgar in the cla with Brunichild and Irene. 


Dunſtan and his party. This diviſion, on the 


account of the monks, occaſioned ſuch animo- 


ſities among the nobles, that there was like to 
have been an o 
= ſtill wider, when they came to fix the 
acceſſion to the crown. Several were of opi- 


rupture; and the breach 


nion, it, of right, devoly'd to Ethelred, pre- 


rending that Edward's mother was never law- 


fully married to Edgar ; but Dunſtan and all 
the biſhops inſiſted, that Edward was nomi- 


nated 


nated Edgat's ſucceſſor, in his laſt will and 


motive to engage them in his intereſt, as they 
had no gronnds for any hopes under his bro- 
ther, whoſe mother, Elfrida, ſeem'd averſe to 
their chunſels. 

Kdward'is In the interim, Ethelred's party, being the 


8 0 moſt numerous, Edward was in danger of be- 


ſome means to diſconcert their meaſures, who, 
finding the people had a vaſt veneration for 
his ſanity, was reſolved to make their pious 
ſentiments ſubſervient to his deſigns. In 
the height of the publick debates, Dunſtan 
ſtarts up, and, taking prince Edward by the 
hand, conducts him towards the church, at- 
tended by the other biſhops and a great mul- 
titude ; and, coming there, he anoints the 
young prince with the royal unction, entirely 
regardleſs of any oppoſition. The "nobles la- 
mented their falling again under the admini- 
ſtration of that imperious prelate, but were 
obliged to ſubmit. 

The con- Edward was no more than 14 years of age, 
teſt be- when he came to the crown, under the guar- 
— res dianſhip of Dunſtan, who engroſs'd all the 
ben , power in his own hands; and, being fixed in 
tbvived. the regency, he exerted all his intereſt to ſe- 
cure to the monks the benefices they had been 
poſſeſs d of in the late reign, making uſe of the 
regal authority to that purpoſe; but, as the 
king was in his minority, the orders iflued 
t, in his name, were not fo readily obeyed. 
unſtan called ſeveral councils, on this oc- 
caſion; but, perhaps, all his attempts would 
have proved abortive, had he not, by ſeveral 
mtracles, never wanting in the like caſes, in- 
duccd the people, to believe thatHeaven inter- 

Fos'd in this matter. 
In one of theſe councils held at Wincheſter, 


the majority declaring againſt the monks, they 


Miracles, 
in behalf 


3 would infallibly have have loſt their cauſe, if a 
| crucifix, hanging aloſt in the room, had not, 

on a ladgen, with an audible yoice, pronoun- 

Eadmer. ced theſe words: It muſt not be, it muſt 


- © not be; ye have decided the affair well hi- 
« therto, and it would be a fault in you to 
« change.” The molt obſtinate, -aſtoniſh'd at 
this oracle, voted for the monks. 

At another aſſembly, in the fame place, 
Dunſtzn uſed all his endeavours, that Elphe- 
gus, à monk, might be choſen dean of that 
church; but the people would have had that 
dignity oonferr d on a ſecular. The conteſt 


d one, at laſt, that ſtopp'd the mouths of 
578. their moſt virulent Fire . 8855 
Anex- Dugſtan having calbd a council, at Calne 
traordina- in Wiltſhire, to determine thc controverſy a- 
et urg bone che Monks keeping their benefices, one 
council of Of thoſe mix d conventions ſpoken of hereafter, 


per!'d. one, at 


bod 


teſtament. They had alſo another powerful 


ing excluded, if Dunſtan did not contrive 


Calne, Where the king and all the nobility; as well as 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. "71 nol 
the biſhops and abbots, were preſent, in 


all probability, the monks would have been 
baffled, confidering the numbers that oppos' 
them; but, in the midſt of the diſpute, the 
floor of the room broke under the company, 
cruſhing ſeveral to death, the beam on which 
Dunſtan's chair was placed being the only one 
that did not give way, ſo that he eſcaped, 
without any damage, whilſt there was fcarce a 
man beſides himſelf, in this numerous aſſem- 
bly, that was not either killed or bruiſed. This 
effectually convinced the people, that the 
monks were the favourites of Heaven, fince 
their protector was ſo wonderfully preſerved ; 
tho” there are ſome, who have inſinuated, that 
Dunſtan, contrary to cuſtom, prevented the 
king from being in the council that day. At- 
ter this lucky accident, the monks remain d 
unmoleſted, either becauſe Dunſtan's miracu- 
lous preſervation made an impreſſion upon their 
enemies, or that their moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers 
periſh'd in the fall. 

There is nothing more remarkable, in the, , ., 
reign of Edward, we ſhall, therefore, finiſh it murder of 
with an account of his death in 979, four years king Ed- 
after he came to the throne. The ſtory is thus ward. 
related by ſeveral hiſtorians. Edward return- 


ing one day from hunting, paſſing near Cort- 
Caftle, where Elfrida reſided with her ſon E- 
thelred, left his company, with an intent to pay 
her a viſit. Elfrida, being inform'd the king 
was at the gate, ran to receive him, and urg'd 
him very earneſtly to come in and refreſh him- 
ſelt ; but as the king's deſign was only to make 
his reſpects acceptable to his mother-in-law, 
he only deſired a glaſs of wine to drink her 
healtn. Whether Elfrida had already formed a 
deſign of deſtroying the king, to make way 
for her ſon to the crown, or whether that op- 
mares led her to the thought ; the young 
ing had no ſooner put the glaſs to his mouth, 
than a ruſſian ſtabbed him in the back, with a 
dagger. Finding himſelf wounded, he ſer ſpurs 
to his horſe, which ſoon carried him out of 
ſight; but not being able to keep his ſaddle, 
by reaſon of his loſs of blood, he fell off his 
horſe. 'To compleat the misfortune, his foot 
hung in the ſtirrop, and, by that means, he was 
dragg'd a great way, before his horſe ſtopp'd, 
juſt by a poor blind woman's door. At this 
place they, who had been ſent after him by El- 
trida, tracing him by his blood, found him dead, 
and his body miſerably torn. Eltrida, believing 
ſhe could conceal this horrid deed, ordered the 
corpſe to be thrown into a well; but it was 
found there in a few days, and carried to War- 


Eadmer; © 


hain in Dorſetſhire, from whence it was remov- 


to Shaftsbury, and depoſited in a monaſtery 
founded by king Alfred. They aſcribe many 
miracles to it, particularly, the reſtoring” a 
blind man to his ſight, and a N to his limbs, 
only touching the body. The woman, in 
whoſe houſe it. lay one night, it is ſaid, was 
cured by his interceſſion ; and that the well, in 
which he was thrown, was endued with a vir- 
tue of healing many diſtempers. In ſhort, they 
add, that Elfrida, being willing to know the 
truth of theſe miracles, reſolved to go to the 

place herſelf; but her horſe would not move 
one 


aw 


Bf 


* 


= 


Ethel- 
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and the hiſtories of thoſe days abound with 

prodigies as theſe. - It is, however, cer- 
tain, that Elfrida, deſirous of making atone- 
ment for her crime, founded two nunneries, 
one at Ambresbury *, and another at Whor- 
whel near Andover. In this laſt, in order to 
do penance, ſhe retir'd to the time of her death; 
and, it is ſaid, ſhe often cover d her body with 


little croſſes, to preſerve herſelf from the devil, 


of whom ſhe had but too much reaſon to be 


The S TAT E of the CHURCH" 
one ſtep forward, in ſpite of all her endeavours; 


- I cannot imagine, why Edward is repreſents; 
ed; both as a faint and a martyr, unleſs it ſhould: 
be pretended, that he fell a ſacrifice,” for his 
aſſection to Dunſtan and the monks; which 
was, then, ſufficient to procure him o- 
rious titles. It muſt be granted, that, atthis: . - 

juncture, all the favourites of the monłes paſs d 
for ſo many ſaints; and their enemies were 
look d upon, as the proper objects of the di- 
vine indignation. However, this prince is ge- 
nerally known by the name of Edward the 
martyr 4. | | 
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T he ſtate of the Church, from the heptarchy to 
the end of the reign of Edward the martyr. 


HE perpetual wars in England, during 

the 150 years we have mentioned, were 
no leſs fatal to the church than to the ſtate; 
for they produced an univerſal corruption of 
manners, as well as profound ignerance, inthe 
kingdom. The deſtruction of the churches and 
monaſteries; the plundering their revenues, and 
the neceſſity of taking up arms, to defend 
themſelves againſt the 23 diverted multi- 
tudes from the ſtudy of religion, fo that it is no 
wonder, if, during this period, we meet with 
but few particulars, for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; 
beſides, the greateſt of the monaſteries ha- 
ving been demoliſhed, in which the memoirs, 
relating both to church and ſtate, were depo- 
ſired, the writers of thoſe times were deprived 


of their aſſiſt ance. The reader, then, muſt not 


expect to find many remarkable events, as to 
religion, but few councils to give light into the 
doctrines of the church of England, and a very 
ſmall number of learned men, to afford us any 
information; it will, however, be requiſite to 
relate the principal matters, that are tranſmit- 


ted to us, as they will be uſeful, in clearing up 


the events of future and more happy times. 

During Egbert's reign, nothing material was 
tranſacted in the church; but that of Ethel- 
wulph furniſhes us with a particular, which, 
thoꝰ it has been already mentioned, it will not 
be improper to relate more fully, in this place, 
— the grant of tythes. The charter runs 

us: 

« J, Ethelwulph, by the grace of God, king 


wulph's © of the Weſt-Saxons, &c. with the advice of 


charter for cc 


the tythes. 


| Arent from this, 


the biſhops, earls, and all other perſons of 
© diſtinction in my dominions, have, for the 
« health of my ſoul, the welfare of my ſubjects, 
« and the good of my kingdom, reſolved to 
« grant the tenth part of all the lands in my 


In Wiltſhire, ſo named from Ambroſius, who built here a monaſtery for 300 monks, to pray for the ſouls of 
the Britiſh lords ſlain by Hengiſt. Vid. Cambd. Add. to Wilt, 


King Edward's martyrdom is obſerved on the day he was murder'd, and at both the times of the removal of his 
Vid. martyr. Angl. March 18, February, and June 20. 


March 18 ; and Baronius takes notice of a letter in pope Innocent IV's regiſter, 


ly. 
feſtival, Coll. 1. 3. 


The charter, cited here, is in the Monaſticon, p. 100. being dated at Wilton, in 8534; bur there is another very 
is, in Ingulphus and Matthew of Weſtminſter, dated at Wincheſter, in 855. It is therefore, ſup- 
poſed, that the firſt was for the tythes only of his demeſnes, and the latter for thoſe of all England; tho' they both 


 teem equally to extend to all his dominions. Ingulphus affirms, the charter of Wincheſter was made, aſter Erhel> 
wolph's return from Rome, but that is impoſlible, as he was, then, only king of * 5 OP: * 


notice of the divine right of tythes, on which 
the clergy chiefly inſiſted. If this charter, 


cc dominions, for the uſe of the church and 
«© miniſters of religion, to be enjoy d by them, 
« with all the privileges of a free tenure, diſ- 
« charged from all ſervices, due to the crown, 
« and the other incumbrances incident to lay- 
fees. This grant has been made by us to 
the church, in honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
« Bleſſed Virgin, all- ſaints, and the paſchal ſo- 
©temnity; and that the Almighty would vouch- 
« fafe his bleſſing to us and our poſterity. 
«© Dated at the palace of Wilton, in the year 
« $54, indiction the ſecond, at the feait of 
* . cok : 
From the ſtile, date, and ſubſcriptions of Remarkt 
this charter, ſeveral learned men have judged on that 
it to be ſpurions ; but I ſhall only obſerve, that, hartem 
long before this charter, the Engliſh clergy * 
claimed a right to the tythes, if they were not 
already poſſeſs d of them. This ap m 
3 canon of the council — 
eld in 785, wherein the payment of tythes is 
urged from the law of Moſes. It is true, king 
Ethelwulph might be inclined to ratify the 
rights of the clergy, by granting them a char- 
ter for the ſame ; but, if this was the caſe, it 
is ſomewhat ſurprizing, that he ſhould take no 


therefore, be not a downright forgery, it ſeems; 
at leaſt, to be extremely ſuſpicious. Beſides; 
by the tenth part of the lands, muſt neceſſaril 
be meant the tenth part of the profits; whi 
mult be owned to be a very forced interpreta- 
toin, eſpecially in a primordial act, like this . 
We have nothing, in the reigns of Ethel- 
bald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred I. that relates to 
the church, but the deſtruction of the mona- 
ſteries and a pathetick deſcription of the fury 
of the Danes againſt the monks. The hiſto- 


He is alſo placed in, the Roman martyro 


the celebration of St. Edward's 


— — 


—— 


b 
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rians have principally regarded ſuch things as 
theſe ; and bo — Bhs lament the deſtrue- 
tion of the famous monaſteries of Croyland, 
Ely, and Medeſhamſted, whoſe monks were 

fogulph. p. all maſſacred, and the libraries conſumed to 
22,2324. aſhes. 


The pretended martyrdom of Edmund, king 
1 of Eaſt-Anglia, has been, above, related; I 


call it pretended, becauſe it does not appear, 
that he ſuffered, on a religious account ; and, 
at this rate, we muſt affirm, that all the chri- 
ſtians, put to death by the Danes, were mar- 
tyrs. | nA he 1s ſtiled a martyr, in the 
kalendar ; and it is ſaid, that miracles were of- 
ten wrought at his tomb, for ſeveral ages. 
Tho! I have already given a large account of 
&s reign, it will be convement to remind 
the reader of two particulars, of uſe hereafter. 
Firſt, the ruin of the monaſteries, which was 
ſuch, that there was not a monk left in Eng- 
land, being all cither ſlain by the Danes, or 
obliged to abandon the kingdom. Some of 
them, perhaps, took to other profeſſions ; but 
no ſooner was Alfred rid of the Danes, than 
he built new monaſteries, ſupplying them with 
foreign monks. It will, doubtleſs, ſeem ſtrange, 
that he did not rather repair the old ones, 
whoſe walls, for the moſt part, were {till ſtand- 
ing; but it muſt be conſidered, that the ſecu- 
lars had taken poſſeſſion of them, living there, 
in common, under the direction of the arch- 
prieſt ; and Alfred, it is evident, thought it 
inconvenient to diſlodge them. 
Another particular, obſervable, is the groſs 
ignorance of the Engliſh, during their wars 
with the Danes, of which Alfred made ſuch 
complaints, as we have already ſcen. It was 
for this reaſon, that prince invited into his do- 
minions ſo many learned foreigners, upon his 
founding the univerſity of Oxford“ and ma- 
king uſe of other means, to reſtore the ſciences 
in his kingdom. 
Edward the elder, purſuing his father's mea- 
fares, with the ſame view, founded the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, as ſome affirm ; but I ſhall 
not enter upon the controverſy, about the an- 
tiquity of this famous univerſity, as it 1s an at- 
fair attended with great difficulties, and does 
not immediately relate to the ſtate of the 
church. There is another event, however, 
that happened in this reign, wherein religion 
is more nearly concerned, on account of the 
conſequences faid to follow upon it, which I 
ſhall take occaſion briefly to mention. 
Remarks Malmsbury tells us, that, in the reign of 
on the Edward the elder, pope Formoſus being in- 
3 formed, there had been a vacancy in che Weſt⸗ 


mund's 
martyr 
dom. 


— Eo $axon ſees, tor ſeven years tovether, ſent a' 
moſus, bull into England, to excommunicate the king 


* From a pall: 


ſolve this difficulty 
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and all his ſubjects; that Edward, upon this 
held a council, where Plegmund, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, having fully laid it before them, 
it was decreed, that the vacancies ſhould be 
ſupplied, and alſo that three new fees ſhould 
be erected in Weſſex; and that Plegmund, upon 
this, went to Rome to get the cenſare taken 
off, who, on his return, conſecrated ſeven 
biſhops in one day. An antient regiſter of the 
priory of Canterbury ſpeaks to the ſame Pur-gpelm. 
poſe, adding, that the council made a particu- Counc. 
lar proviſion for the Corniſhmen, to recover 
them from their errors; for, being ſome of the 

remains of the antient Britons, they refus'd to 
acknowledge the papal authority. | 

The Roman-catholick writers make a migh- 
ty flouriſh upon this bull, advancing it, as a 
{trong argument, to prove the pope's autho- 
rity over the kings as well as the biſhops of 
England“; but, upon examination, it will be, Te _.. 
found inconſiſtent with chronology. Malms-;4,jick di- 
bury dates it in 904; whereas Formoſus died vines an- 
in 896, being dragg'd out of his grave, in ſwer to Sir 
897, by Stephen his ſucceſſor. Baronius, to > ag 4 
„ lays, the date in Malms- 36 nf 
bury ſhould be written 894, inſtead of goa 
but tho' this rectifies the matter, as to Formo- 
ſus, it occaſions another anachroniſm, as to 
Edward, who did not aſcend the throne, till 
the year goo. Edward, then, muſt be changed 
into Altred ; but Alfred was never excommu- 
nicated. "They are, after all, extremely un- 
willing to give up this pretended bull. Some 
ſuppoſe two excommunications, one by pope 
Formoſus, in 894, againſt the biſhops only, 
and another by pope John IX. againſt the 
king. To ſtrengthen this conjecture, Malms- 
bury, who ſpeaks of Formoſus's bull, and Po- 
lydore Virgil, who takes notice of Pope John's, 
are quoted ; but Malmsbury is evidently mi- 
ſtaken, either in the date, or in the name of 
the pope; and Polydore Virgil does not affirm 
it was John IX. but John X. that menaced 
Edward with excommunication, as it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be, if the bull was dated in 904. 

As to the conſecration of the ſeven biſhops, 
mention'd by Malmsbury, it is not ſo ſuſpi- 
cious; tho”, as to the time, it be ſomewhat 
l It is certain, however, that, in the 

eginning of the Xth century, there were ſix 
biſhops in Weſſex, whereas there were no 
more than three, a little before. Ralph de 
Diceto ſays, the three new ſees were erected 
in 909 ; and, to reconcile him with Malmsbu- 
ry, who places it in 904, an expedient is pro- 
pos'd, if not well grounded, at leaſt, not im- 
probable. Ir is ſuppoſed, that, in the ſynod 
at Wincheſter, in 904, the erection of the three 
new biſhopricks was determin'd ; but, as theſe 


in Aſſerius, quoted by Cambden, about a diſpute between Grimbald, whom Alfred ſent to Ox- 


ford, and the old ſcholars ſettled there before, it is inferr'd, that Alfred was not the founder of that univerſity. Bur 


to this it is objected, that it is not in the copy of Aſſerius, 


to its being an 1nterpolation, ſince it mentions things that 
„as well as Oxford, it is alledg d, that neither of them are taken ncgice of by Bede, Alcuin, or 


tiquity of Cambri 


2 by archbiſhop Parker; that Uſher is poſitive, as 
a 


ppen'd after Aſſerius s death, &c. And againſt the an- 


- Ingulphus ; that, if there had been two ſuch famous univerſities, in the time of Alfred, what occaſion had he to 


complain of the ignorance of the Eng 


liſh, or to ſend for learned men, from abroad, to inſtruct his ſubjects. It is, 


therefore, the molt probable opinion, that Alfred founded the univerſity of Oxford, in 886. Vid. Book of Winch. 


34.6. Harp. Malm. | 


Higd | 
? There is a manuſcript charter of privileges, in the library of Clare-hall, ſaid tobe granted to Cambridge by Ed- 
ward the elder ; but it is evident, there was not any univerſity at all, till the time of Alfred. Vid. Coll. Ecel. Hiſt. 


P+ 295. 


new 
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new Tees were to be taken out of the dioceſes 
of Wincheſter and Sherbourn, it was agreed; 
that this ſhould not be done, till after the death 
of the preſent biſhops, that their former re- 


venues might be ſtill enjoy d. Both theſe bi- 


. :tho 
an 


sdying, in 9og, or, perhaps, a little before, 


the biſhopricks of Worceſter and Suflex 


being alſo then vacant, Plegmund conſecrated 


ſeven biſhops, at once, viz. Fridſtan biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Wereſtan of Sherbourn, Kenulph 
of Worceſter, Beornock of Selſey in Suſſex, 
Eadulph of Crediton or Kirton, Athelm of 
Wells, and Athelſtan of Petrockſtow or Pad- 
ſtow in Cornwall. The three laſt ſees were 
thoſe newly erected, which Malmsbury and 


Higden ſay, had the pope's confirmation, tho 


It 1s certain, at this time, and for upwards of 
' 200 years after, there was no ſuch thing re- 


quir'd ; and, therefore, it is probable, in men- 
tioning the pope's confirmation, they had a 
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cus'd, for his attempting to introduce the 
monks into the benefices, becauſe the ſeculars 
were, moſt of them, married. I ſhall not here 
examine into the reaſons, why the councils and 
_ prohibited the clergy from marriage, it 


but only obſerve, that, from the converſion of 
the Engliſh to the time of Dunſtan, the Engliſh 
clergy Fad not obliged themſelves to celibacy. 
I have already remark'd, that Dunſtan, in the 
reign of Edgar, carried his point ſo far, that, 
tho' they were not forced to put away their 
wives, they were expell'd from their bene- 
fices, for keeping them; but he could never, 
notwithſtanding his intereſt at court and his 
vaſt affection * the monks, get them into 
the northern provinces, the abbies, in thoſe 
arts, remaining without inhabitants, for a- 
ve 200 years, and the name of a monk being 
ſcarce heard of there. | 


ing treated on, at large, by ſeveral authors, 
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I cannot ſay much, about the erecting new The remo: 
epiſcopal ſces, or the removing them from yal of the 
one place to another, when one half of the epiſcopal 


view to the cuſtoms ut their own times. 
In the reigns of Athelſtan, Edmund, and 


Vaſt pri- , 5 l 
. Edred, there is nothing to be met with, of 


vileges 


granted to any conſequence, except ſome councils, men- 
Glaſſenbu- tioned hereafter, the moſt remarkable parti- 


ry- abbey. 


cular being the charter of privileges granted 


by Edmund; on Dunſtan's account, to Glaſ- 


ſenbury-abbey, after it was rebuilt. Theſe 


privileges were ſuch, that one would have 


Turketul 
rebuilds 
Croyland. 


thought he defign'd to inveſt the abbey with a 
ſort of ſovereign power, within the precincts of 
its juriſdiction *. | 

The abbey of Croyland was alſo rebuilt, in 
Edmund's reign, by Turketul, the king's cou- 
fin and chancellor, who afterwards became a 
monk himſelf, being made an abbot by Edred, 


- who inveſted him into that office, by the de- 


livery of a paſtoral ſtaff, according to the cuſ- 


tom of thoſe times. Turketul obtain'd a very 


.dred would not 


adyantageous charter for his abbey, tho E- 
him the privilege of a 
ſa , Which that abbey enjoy'd, before 
it was demolith'd, being unwilling that male- 
factors ſhould be protected from juſtice. 

This prince was entirely {way'd by Dunſtan, 
who exerted himſelt, not only to put the 
monks in poſſeſſion of the abbies, which the 
ſeculars had appropriated to themſelves, but 
the benefices alſo; but, Edred dying, before 


matters could be thoroughly ſettled, Edwy, 


who ſucceeded him, deprived the monks of 
their benefices, and even ſome of their mo- 
naſteries. To peruſe the tragical complaints 
of the monkiſh writers, with their invectives 


againſt Edwy, one would think he had utterly 


extirpated the chriſtian religion ; whereas, up- 
on a ſtricter enquiry, we ſhall find, that the 
monks were diſpoſſeſs d of no more than the 
two monaſteries of Abbington and Malm(- 


kingdom was poſſeſsd by the Danes, as yet le 


pagans ; and, Northumberland, Mercia, and 
Eaſt-Anglia, being continually expos'd to their 
ravages, it cannot be expected, the affairs of 
the church ſhould 2 in a icgular courſe. 


Eaſt-Anglia was without a biſhop, for more 


than 200 years; and the biſhoprick of Ha- 
gulitad, in Northumberland, was ſo miſerably 
reduced, that, wanting a biſhop, for a long 
time, they were obliged, at laſt, to unite it to 
the {ce of York. During Alfred's reign, the 
biſhopricks of Leiceſter and Lincoln were unit- 


ed, and the ſee tranſlated ro Dorcheſter , In Or 
where it remained to the reign of William the fordſhire, 


_ conqueror, being then removed to 


again. I have, above, taken notice of the 
erection of the three new biſhopricks in Weſ- 
ſex ; and it would be too large a digreſſion to 
mention the names of the biſhops, that ſuc- 
ceeded in each ſee. Thoſe, who are willing, 
may conſult Dr. Heylin, who has publiſhd a 
book on that ſubject, wherein we have an ac- 
count of the year, when each biſhop received 
his inſtallment. 

The councils, in this interval, were. 
ly mixt aſſemblies, compos d of the clergy 
and nobility, in Saxon, Wittena-gemot, 1. e. 
an aſſembly of wiſe men, or rather Mycel- 
ſynod, which ſignifies, in the ſame age, 
the great or general aſſembly, both which 
names are, in Larin, termed concilium ; bur, 
as the laws and ordinances of the church, as 
well as the ſtate, were enacted in theſe aſſem- 
blies, ſeveral of them are reckon'd among the 
councils or ſynods. As for ſynods, which con- 
ſited merely of eccleſiaſticks, it does not ap- 


* Orper- bury *. pear there was ſo much as one, from Egbert 
haps Glaf- It is entirely ncedleſs to repeat, here, what to Edward the ma 


ſenbury. 


has been ſaid of Dunſtan's intereſt in Edgar, 
or what that prince did, in favour ot the 


Proper- Councils 


8 
Next to that of Wincheſter, in which Ethel- The ſynod 
wulph is faid to have given a grant of the of Graer: 


+ monks. The truth is, there was ſome reaſon tythes, the principal, in reference to 0 land. 0 
for replacing them in the monaſteries, which, was the ſynod of Graetland, in Athelſtan's 92%, 

tho abandon'd, during the wars, did not be- reign. The canons of this council are, as 

long to the ſecular clergy, being founded pure- ' follows. : 


| by for the monks; bur he is not ſo caſily ex- 


% 


bis charter engroſs'd in golden letters, in a book of the four goſpels, the king made a preſent of to rhe eye 
: E 


The It enjoins the payment of tythes 
IId commands the magiſtrates to exe- 
cute the laws againſt ſuch as were convicted, 


by all the circumſtances of an ordeal- 
trial f. 

The IIId is againſt witchcraft and highway- 
me 


n. | 

The IVth relates to the towns, where the 
money was to be coined. There were to be 
ſeven mints at Canterbury ; four for the king, 
two for the archbiſhop, and one for the abbot 
of St. Auguſtin's. Rocheſter had three ; two 
for the king, and one for the biſhop +. 

The Vth determines the circumſtances and 
formalities of the ordeal-trial, to diſcover, 
whether the perſon accuſed was guilty or not ; 
and there are two remarkable things, relating 
to this. Firſt, the prieſts are ſpoken of, as 
ſettled in certain places; from whence it ap- 
pears, they did not live in common, but had, 
each of them, their particular church. The 
ſecond is, the accus'd perſon received the con- 
ſecrated bread ; which evidently proves, the 
euchariſt being called bread, after the conſe- 
crarion, that the church was far from believ- 

ing tranſubſtantiation. 
he VIth prohibits buying or ſelling on 
Sundays. 

The Vllth is againſt perjuries. 

The VIllth orders the biſhop to fit on the 
bench with the judges. 

The IXth lays a fine upon remiſs and neg- 
| higent magiſtrate, to be paid to the biſhop. 

In another ſynod, in the reign of Edmund, 
he ceremonies of matrimony, with all its pre- 

lminaries, are ſettled. 

* 1 have, in another place, mentioned the 
council, in which Edgar made ſuch a pathe- 
tick harangue againſt the ſecular clergy and 
ſeveral others, that was held, about tlie con- 
troverſy between the monks and the ſeculars. 

Odo's con- To the eccleſiaſtical laws enacted, at theſe 

ſtitutions. councils, we may ſubjoin certain conſtitutions 

943+ made in thoſe times. The ten, that follow, are 
thoſe of Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The Iſt denounces'excommunicarion againſt 
all, that injure the church in her property. 

The IId exhorts princes, and other great 
men, to obey the directions of the biſhops, 

becauſe God has entruſted them with the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

The Id admoniſhes biſhops to diſcharge 
their office, without any views of intereſt, or 
reſpe& of perſons. | 

he IVth and Vth give good advice to the 
Clergy ; as does the VIth, with regard to the 
monks, | 
©, The VIIth forbids unlawful marriages, with- 
in the degrees of conſanguinity, tho? theſe de- 
grees are not recited. c 
The VIIIth recommends unity and charity 
among chriſtians. 
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The IXth enjoins faſting on Wedneſdays; 
Fridays, and the four ember-weeks. - 10 2 

The Xth preſſes the punctual payment o 
tythes, from reaſons founded on the old te- 
ſtament ; but no notice is taken of Ethel - Mal. ili. 
wulph's charter. | Wo 25-20% 

re are other conſtitutions, publiſhed in Other con- 
the reign of king Edgar; but the author is ſtitutions. 
not known. The chief of them are theſe. 

The Iſt ratifies the civil privileges and 
immunities of the church, ordering alſo the 
payment of tythes. EW 

According to the Vth, the ſolemnity of Sun- 
day is to commence from three o'clock on Sa- 
turday in the afternoon *. 8 — 

There was alſo a body of canons ** pub- Gil break 
liſhed in the ſame reign, of which the follow- of day. 
ing are particularly remarkable. Spelman, 

The Vth orders, that, if a prieſt received 
any injury, the complaint was to be made to 
the ſynod, who were obliged to treat the caſe, 
as it the injury had been offer'd to the whole 
body of the clergy, and to inſiſt upon ſatis- | 
faction to be made, at the diſcretion of the 
biſhop of the dioceſe. 

The XIth enjoins the prieſts to learn ſome 
employment, that they might maintain them- 
ſelves, under misfortunes. 

The XVIIth orders parents to teach their 
children the Lord's prayer and the apoſtles 
creed ; without the knowledge of which, they 
were not to be admitted to the euchariſt, nor 
buried in conſecrated ground. | 

The XXIXth prohibits, that any ſhould be 
buried in churches, that were not of approved 
probity. | | 

The XX XIId forbids the prieſts to offi- 


 ciate, without the ſervice-book before them, 


left they ſhould miſtake, by truſting to their 
memories. 

The XXXVIth orders, that none eat or 
drink, before they received the communion. 

The XX XVIII obliges the prieſt to have 
the euchariſt * always ready by him; but, if« The com 
it grew ſtale, it was to be burnt in a clear fire, ſecrated 
and the aſhes laid under the altar. It is ob- bread, 
vious, what the church thought of the eucha- 
riſt, ſince it was burnt in this manner. 

The LIIId prohibits the eating of blood. 

The 1 declares 1 _ 2 4 
ing to be improper diverſions for a prieſt who, g 
ſhould be devoted to his ſtudies. . ha 

After theſe canons, there follows a very par- 
ticular form of confeſſion, with the penances to 
be enjoin'd by the confeſſor. We find here that 
the penitent was order'd to ſay the Lord's 
2 60 times in a day, but not a ſingle Ave 

aria; from whence, it appears, that praying 
to the Virgin Mary was not, as yet, intro- 
duced into the church. 

I have nothing to add, relating to the church 
of thoſe times, but a brief account of the 


* To this is added the king's order to all his officers and governors, to maintain a poor man in diet and cloaths, 
probably, at the king's expence ; cach of them was alſo obliged to maintain a ſlave. | 
Il + See the nature of this trial at large, in the diſſertation on the government and laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 
+ London was to have eight; Wincheſter fix ; Lewis, Southampton, Exeter, Shaftsbury, and Wareham, two each; 
and every other great town one. Spelm. Counc, 
They were tranſlated by Sir Hen. Spelman, from a Saxon manuſcript in Bennet-College, Cambridge; but 
where, or by whom, they were drawn up, is unknown. Coll, Eccl, Hiſt, p- 186, | 


perſons 
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Humbert. 


Scotus. 


perſons moſt eminent for their piety and 


learning. 


The firſt ſaint, that occurs, is Swithin or 


Swit hun *, who, having been preceptor to 
king Ethelwulph, was promoted to the ſee 
of Wincheſter ; and it is ſaid, that, by his ad- 
vice, Ethelwulph granted a charter to the 
church for the tythes. This was ſufficient to 
have procured him a ſaintſhip; but it is like- 
wiſe affirmed, that he wrought many miracles, 
which I think it improper to relate. 

Humbert, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, maſſacred, 
or, if you pleaſe, martyred by the Danes, 
with king Edmund, is alſo ranked among the 
ſaints. 

Alfred the great, notwithſtanding his royal 
dignity, was one of the moſt eminent for piety 
and learning f. 

Johannes Scotus, ſirnamed Erigena, 1. e. 
Iriſhman, Ireland being then called Erin, lived 
in thoſe days. He was very famous in France, 
where Charles the bald entertained him at his 
court, and convers'd with him with great fa- 
miliarity +, when Alfred invited him over in- 


to England. At firſt he was the king's pre- 


ceptor in languages and the ſciences ; atter- 
wards he was a profeſſor at Oxford; and, 
from thence, in all probability, he was remov- 
ed to Malmsbury, ſince, it is ſaid, that, in this 
monaſtery, he was ſtabb'd to death by his 


ſcholars. Before he left France, he, by the 


emperor's order, engag'd in the diſpute, con- 
cerning the nature of the euchariit. In his 
treatiſe ** on this ſubject, he ſtrongly argues 


againſt Paſchaſius's doctrine, who maintain'd 


that the body of Chriſt, in the euchariſt, was 


the ſame with that born of the Virgin Mary. 


It is evident, then, that the contrary opinion, 
which Scotus defended, was not looked upon 
as heretical, ſeeing Alfred ſent for him into 
England, ſo highly eſteeming him, that he en- 
truſted him with the education of youth; nay, 
it is certain, he had the veneration of a faint 
and martyr, after his death. Roger de Hove- 
don affirms, that Scotus, at firſt, was buried, 
in an obſcure manner ; but that, afterwards, 
a miraculous light ſhirring over his grave, for 


ſeveral nights together, the monks of St. Lau- 


rence removed his corpſe into their church, and 
interr'd it cloſe by the altar. His epitaph al- 
ſo, the antiquity of which, as Malmsbury ob- 
ſerves tf, is manifeſt, from the ſtructure and 
diction of the verſes, aſſures us he paſꝰ d for a 
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ſaint, when it was made. All theſe circum- 

ſtances concur to prove, that tranſubſtantiati- 

on was not. the doctrine of the church of Eng- 

land, at this time; for how was it poſſible, 

the Engliſh ſhould honour him as a faint, who 

had ſo openly diſputed againſt their opinion: 

This inference a little puzzles the Roman- catho- 

licks, tho? one of their hiſtorians affirms, That: 

the name of Scotus is regiſter'd in the ſup- Cf 
* plement of the Gallican martyrology, being his 2 
* commemorated among the ſaints, on the hiſt, f 
fourth of the ides of November; adding, Engl. p. 

that his name, having been inſerted, even 77** 
in the Roman martyrology, remained there, 


© till it was expunged by cardinal Baronius. ” 


It muſt be granted, this author alledges, that 
Scotus retracted his errors, but without any 
foundation. He barely aſſerts, that without a 
recantation, It is improbable the church would 
have had ſuch a reverence for his memory; but 
it muſt firſt be made appear, that tranſubſtan- 
tiation was, then, the doctrine of the church, 
ro render this argument concluſive. | 
 Grimbald alſo lived in thoſe days, remark- Grimbald: 
ably diſtinguiſh'd for his learning, being invited 
over into England by Alfred the great, who 
contracted an acquaintance with him at Rheims, 
and promoted him to the government of the 
new abbey at Wincheſter. | 

Among the Engliſh famous for learning, Aſſerius 
Aſſerius was one of the principal, who wrote Menevenſ. 
the life of Altred the great, in 893, and died 
biſhop of St. David's in Wales , being a di- 

{tin& perſon from Aſſerius biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, whoſe death happened, in 883. 

Weretrid, biſhop of Worceſter, lived in the Werefrid; 
reign of Buthred king of Mercia. The Mer- | 
cians being ſubdued by the Danes, he retreat- 
ed into France, from whence Alfred recalled 
him. He tranſlated into Saxon the dialogues 
of Gregory the great; and being highly cele- 
brated, whilſt alive, he was regiſter d, as a 
faint, after his death. 

Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was Plegmund; 
eſteemed to be a very learned prelate, and par- 
ticularly eminent for his skill in divinity. 

Dunulf, formerly an herdſman, is believed, Dunulf. 
by ſome, to be the neatherd that ſhelter'd Al- 
fred ; but, whoſoever he was, he had the good 
fortune to be known to this prince, who per- 
ceiving him to have a genius, much above his 
birth and employment, having had him inſtruc- 
ted in learning, made him afterwards biſhop 


* He was brought up a monk, at Wincheſter, of which he was abbot. Malm. 
t Alfred was 12 years of age, before he knew his letters; but his mother, perceiving him to be, on a certain 


day, highly delighted with a little book, beautifully adorned with capital letters in gold and other colours, ſaid, in 
his and his brother's hearing, © ſhe would beſtow it to him, that ſhould firſt get it by heart. Alfred was indefati- 
7 induſtrious, till he was able to read and . . this book to his mother; and, from this time, he applied him- 
elf cloſely to ſtudy, He was not only honoured, with the title of ſaint, after his deceaſe, but his name is in the ka- 
lendar of the Engliſh martyrology printed in 1608 ; and in two Saxon kalendars cited by the annotator on the Saxon 
tranſſation of the New Teſtament. The day of his death is regiſter'd on the 26th of October. 
+ The emperor, as he, one day, fate oppoſite to him at * asked him merrily, © Quid intereſt inter Scotum & 
5 fſotum“ ? He replied, © Menſa tantum“, with which the emperor was not diſpleaſed, Hoved. 
** It was condemned by the council of Verceils, 1050. Bering. Epiſt. ad Rich, but is now loſt. 
tt Clauditur hoc tumulo ſanctus ſophiſta Johannes, „ 
Qui ditatus erat, jam vivens, dogmate miro, 
Martyrio tandem Chriſti conſcendere regnum, 
Qui meruit. Sancti regnant per ſæcula cuncti.“ 


He was bred a monk of Menevia or St. David's; and it was not, without much import unity, that he io oh 


vailed on to come to court, and, when he, at laſt, conſented, it was on the condition, that he ſhould only ſtay there 
ſix months in the year, and the other fix at his abbey. | 
y 5 Kk of 
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of Wincheſter. As this city was then the me- 
tropolis of Weſſex, where Alfred uſually kept 
his court, he conſulted this prelate, in affairs 
of the greateſt importance. 

- Wultig, biſhop of London, had alſo no ſmall 
intereſt in Alfred's eſteem, as is evident from 
his letter to this prelate, prefixed to his tranſla- 
tion of Gregory's paſtoral. 

Neots was an abbot diſtinguiſh'd for his 
birth, learning, regularity, and zeal, in pro- 
moting religion. Some affirm, that he was 
nearly related to king Alfred; and others, that 
he was ſprung from the blood-royal of Eaſt- 
Anglia. He died, in 890, in Cornwall, from 
whom the town of Neotſtow or St. Neots re- 
ceived its name. 

Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the 
ſon of an Eaſt-Anglian Dane; but, tho' his pa- 
rents were pagans, he had the fortune to know 
and eſteem the chriſtian religion, being, on that 
account, expelled from his father's houſe. In 
this extremity, he went into the ſervice of an 
Engliſh nobleman, who had him baptized and 


put him to ſchool. As ſoon as he was quali- 


fied, he entered into orders, in the reign of 
Edward the elder. His zeal, virtue and capa- 
city gained him ſo great a reputation, that A- 
thelſtan advanced him to the ſee of Sherbourn ; 
and ſome attribute- his glorious victory over the 
Danes, at Brunanburgh, tothe efficacy of Odo's 
ayers. This prelate was equally eſteemed by 
ing Edmund, who reſolved to make him arch- 
bithop of Canterbury ; but he modeſtly excuſed 
himſelf, repreſenting to the king, that he was 
unfit for ſuch an exalted ſtation. Athelſtan {till 
inſiſting upon it, he farther objected, that tran- 
ſlations were contrary to the canons. This 


{cruple being removed, by the inſtances of Juſtus 


and Mellitus, who were tranſlated from Ro- 
cheſter and London to Canterbury, he alledged, 
that the archbiſhops, ſince Auguſtin, were all 
monks, whereas he had not been educated un- 
der any religious rule; but this difficulty was 
likewiſe obviated, by fending to the abbot of 
Fleury in France, intreating him to admit Odo, 
as a member of his ſociety. Upon this, at 
length, the biſhop, tho' with great reluctance, 
accepted of the ſee of Canterbury ; and, as he 
became afterwards a vigorous champion for the 
monks, no wonder, they aſcribed to him the 
gift of miracles, — him among the moſt 
illuſtrious eccleſiaſticks of his time. 


Dunſtan would alſo make a figure, in this Dunſtan; | 


place, had I nor, elſewhere, ſufficiently deſcri- 
bed his character. There are modern writers, 
even among the proteſtants, who, byaſs d by 
the teſtimonies I the antient hiſtorians, highly 
extol this pretended ſaint, not conſidering, that 
they are extremely ſuſpicious; for it is very 
probable, Dunſtan's ſteady adherence to the 
monks was the chief occaſion of thoſe extrava- 
gant encomiums. 

The ſame may be affirmed of Ethelwold, Ethelwald 
biſhop.of Wincheſter, and Oſwald, firſt, biſhop and Of- 
of Wincheſter, and afterwards archbiſhop of ald. 
Vork; their mighty zeal, in the behalf of the 
monks, doubtleſs, moſt of all contributed to 
to render them famous. 

Turketul, king Edmund's couſin and chan- Turketul; 
cellor, became illuſtrious, for preferring a cloy- 
ſter to a court, where he lived in great reputa- 


tion ; but his reſtoring to its former ſplendor the 


abbey of Croyland, demoliſhed by the Danes, 
is the principal cauſe of the illuſtrious character 
given him by the hiſtorians. 
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BOOK V. 


The continual invaſions of the Danes, during the reign of Ethelred II. They ſubdue 


England; and four Daniſh kings reign ſucceſſively. 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor; but how, or by whom, is not known. 


They are expell'd, in the 
A full 


account of the gradual riſe of earl Goodwin and his ſon Harold who ſucceed 
Edward, by election. Edgar Atheling's right, who was the laſt of the Saxon line, 
ſuperſeded, to make way for Harold II. The pretenſions of William the baſtard, 
duke of Normandy to the crown, who by the battle of Haſtings, becomes maſter 
of all England, are examin'd. The ſtate of the church, from the reign of Ethelred II. 


to the Norman conqueſt. 


14 ETHELRED II. 


TP ON the murder of Edward, nothing 
could be urged againſt his brother 


he was the laſt of the royal family and too 
young to be accuſed of his mother's crime ; 
and, therefore, Dunſtan could not refuſe to 
crown him, being then about twelve years old, 
tho he plainly apprehended it would prove fa- 
tal to his party. It is ſaid, that Dunſtan, at 
his coronation, by the ſpirit of prophecy, fore- 
told the miſeries of England, in this reign; 


but ſuch N are to be ſuſpected, when 


attributed to ſaints, by authors who wrote after 
the event. However, the people had quite 
different apprehenſions of this new reign, en- 
tertaining great hopes of a ſtate of tranquillity, 
under a prince who had given a ſpecimen of his 
e by his extreme ſorrow for the king 

is brother's death, tho it paved the way for 
his being placed on the throne. Hiſtorians * 


© tell us, that his tears were ſo unſeaſonable, in 


the opinion of his mother, that, catching up a 
wax-taper, in a paſſion, ſhe beat him ſo ſeverely 
with it, that he could never endure the ſight of 
a wax-light, to the day of his death. 

Ethelred, being crowned, removed the body 
of the late king to Shaftsbury-church ; and he 
had ſcarce performed this office, before he was 
attacked by the Danes, who continually mo- 


Erhelred's ſucceſſion to the crown, as 


leſted him, during the remainder of his life. 


Had this prince copied after his predeceſſors, Ethelred 
perhaps, he mig have prevented any new [Ts chara- 
attempts upon England, from this quarter; er. 


but his cowardice, indolence, inſatiable avarice, 
and many other failings ſoon convinced them, 
they had little to fear from ſuch an enemy. The 
Danes, for about 60 years, ſeemed to have 
forgot England, as the Engliſh had the cala- 
mities they formerly ſuffered, by their incur- 
ſions; but, after ſo long an interval, tho? the 
Danes, ſettled in England, ſeemed to have the 
ſame regard for it, as the natives themſelves, 
the foreign Danes began to renew their inva- 
ſions; and the others, reſuming their old incli- 
nations, joined their countrymen, in order to 
ſhake off the dominion of the Engliſh. 


Theſe pyratical rovers made their firſt at- The Danes 


tempt upon Southampton, where they arrived ec 
their inva- 


ſions. 981. 


with ſeven ſhips ; and, having plundered that 
town and the country adjacent, they proceed- 
ed to ravage Cornwall. 
The ſame year, another band landed at 
Portland, who pillaged the neighbouring coun- 
try, and then carried on their devaſtations in 
other places. 
Theſe frequent deſcents were the more dan- 
E on the account of the many coaſts the 
gliſh had to guard, they being at a loſs to 
em nd know, 
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know, where the enemy would land. If, at 
any time, they engaged the Danes, they had 
no other advantage, even in the caſe of victory, 
but the recovery of the plunder; but, when 
the Engliſh were defeated, the country was in- 
fallibly expoſed to all imaginable barbarities, 
and before they could be reinforced, nay, very 
often, whilſt the Engliſh troops were on their 
march, to oppoſe one band of pyrates, they 
were obliged to advance 8 another that 
appeared to be more formidable. There was 
but one expedient to remove this evil, viz. a 
ont mm fleet to engage the Danes at ſea, be- 
fore they landed; but it was now ſcarce practi- 
cable, becauſe of the king's minority. 

This was the miſerable ſtate of affairs, dur- 
ing the firſt ten years of Ethelred's reign ; and 
it would be needleſs to deſcribe, at large, the 
devaſtations the Danes committed during that 


time, being continually renewed, after ſome * 


ſhort intermiſſions. 
In the interim, Elfer, duke of Mercia, one 
of the beſt ſupports of his country, died, in 
983. The little veneration he had for the 
monks after Edgar's deceaſe, in all -like- 
lihood, occaſioned that aſperſion of their vo- 
taxies, that he was eaten up of lice. Altrick 
his ſon ſucceeded him. 

The year enſuing, Ethelwold biſhop of 
Wincheſter, one of Dunſtan's confidents, and 


wold, bi- a great benefactor to the monks, departed 
ſhop of this life. 


— ries; and, if that be true, he, doubtleſs, was 


It is ſaid, he founded 12 monaſte- 


aſſiſted by the bounty of the two former 


2 Kings, who had a great eſteem for him. 


reſt of the; . « 
Coorg Ethelred's reign, on the account of the 


he intereſt of the monks entirely vaniſh'd 


Daniſh invaſions, and becauſe the minds of 
the people were wholly intent upon their miſ- 
fortunes ; nay, they even began to call in 
queſtion the ſanctity of the monks, being a- 
mazed, that men, who had obtained ſo many 
miracles, in their own favour, could not, by 
their merits and prayers, ſecure the kingdom 
from its preſent calamities. Beſides, as their 
credit with the precedeing kings had procured 
them a great reputation; ſo this king's not 
being their friend was very prejudicial to them. 
Ethelred put the monks and other eccleſia- 
ſticks, on the ſame footing with his other ſub- 
jects; and he, convincingly, proved, how 
little he regarded the clergy, in a difference 
berween him and the biſhop of Rocheſter. 
That prelate having inſolently refuſed to com- 
ply with a demand the king made him, he 
order'd the ſoldiers to lay waſte the Jands of 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew. In 
vain did the biſhop menace him with ven- 
geance from the apoſtle, or prevail on arch- 
biſhop Dunſtan to interpoſe in the affair; for 
Ethelred, regardleſs of them both, would not 
deſiſt, till a ſum of money was offered him. 
Dunſtan, to the laſt degree mortified, at theſe 
fe denounced againſt the king and 

is council the judgments of God, for preſum- 
ing ſacrilegiouſly to invade the church's pro- 
perty, but to no purpoſe. He died ſoon after 
in the year 990, not ſo much of old age, as 
out of regret, becauſe he was not treated 


© - Oſwald, archbiſhop of York, quickly fol- 
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with the ſame deference and reſpe&, as for- 
merly. 
999. 
lowed him, who was his particular friend, and Ones 
one of the three prelates ok had the manage NP 
ment of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, during the reign dies. 
of Edgar. The death of theſe patrons, a con= 
tagious diſtemper which carried off a great 
number of people, and alſo the continual inva- 
ſions of the Danes, entirely put an end to the 
quarrel between the ſecular and regular clergy. 

The Danes having plunder'd the coaſts of 991: 
England, for ten years together, they remain'd The Danes 


g 0 * . d 
quiet, for about two years. This intermiſſion 3 


led the Engliſh to hope, that having turn'd agan. 


their thoughts to ſome other country, they Sax. Ann. 
would give them no interruption, for the fu- | 
ture; but, in 991, Juſtin and Guthmund, two 

Daniſh captains, landed a vaſt body of troops 

at Gipſwick * Whilſt they were taken up* Ipſwich, 
with plundering, Brithnoth, duke of Eaſt-An- 

glia, advanced towards them, in order to ſur- 

prize them; but he was vanquiſhed, and his 

defeat expos'd the neighbouring country to 

more terrible devaſtations. The Danes, upon 

this victory, penetrated farther into the coun- 

try, committing horrible ravages. Ethelred, Ethelred 
being without an army, and in no condition to bribes | 
{top their progreſs, was perſuaded by Syric, them with 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to bribe them with . 

a ſum ot money; but, perhaps it would have *:0,0001. 
been more adviſable for him, if, in imitation Sax. Ann. 
of Alfred and Edgar, he had expended it, in 
fortifying the kingdom againſt their attacks. 
However, the archbiſhop's advice was, in pro- 

ceſs of time, look'd upon as extremely fatal to 
England; for the money, given to this band, 

proved to be no more than a bait to allure o- 

thers, who thought they had an equal right 

to take the advantage of the weakneſs of the 
Engliſh. | X | 

Two years after, another of their fleets fail- | 993? 
ing up the Humber, the pyrates landed on the OT 
north ſide, ravaging all that belonged to the feet. 
Engliſh, in a mercileſs manner. Ethelred ſent 
an army againſt them, under the command of 
the earls 3 Frithegiſt, and Goodwin; but 
the generals, having marched their troops quite 
up to the enemy, were the firſt that gave way, 
and, by their ſhameful flight, occaſion' d the 
loſs of the whole army. The king indiſcreetly 
confided in theſe three lords, who, being of 
Daniſh extraction, were ſuſpected of treachery. 

The miſeries theſe foreigners had, hitherto, 994. 
brought on England, were nothing in compa- Sweyn 
riſon of what followed. Sweyn, king ot Den- and Olaus 
mark, and Olaus, king of Norway, tempted N | 
by the ſucceſs of their ſubjects in England, TS 
reſolved alſo to have a ſhare in the booty they, 
every year, carried off from thence, Accord- 
ingly, having equipp'd a numerous fleet, they 
enter' d the Thames, and landed their troops 
near London. They often attempted to ſub- 
due this city; but, meeting with a brisker op- 
poſition than was expected, they retir d. To 
make amends for their loſs of time, before 
London, they plunder d Kent, Hampſhire, and 
Suſſex, threatening to ranſack the whole king- 
dom. Ethelred, having neither courage nor 

| conduct, 
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Book V. 


conduct, in this extremity, had recourſe to his 

late expedient, on a like occaſion. He oblig'd 
' himſelf, by a treaty, to pay a certain ſum of 

16000 1, money *, within a limited time, on condition 
they left his ſubjects unmoleſted, and 1 

the kingdom. Matters being, thus, ſettled, 

the two foreign kings departed to Southamp- 

ton; and ſoon after the king of Norway made 

a viſit to Ethelred, who prevailed on him to 

be baptiz'd, ſtanding as godfather himſelf. 

Olaus, at his departure, obliged himſelf, by 

oath, that he would not infeſt England any 

more, which he punctually obſerved. 

The two Had Sweyn follow'd his example, the Eng- 
kings re- liſh would have avoided all the miſeries, in 
turn home. which he afterwards involved them; but, when 
he embarqued for Denmark, he left a fleet at 
Southampton, to keep them in awe and con- 

{train them to perform the articles of the trea- 

ty. In his abſence, the admiral inſiſted on the 
1 of the money with great earneſtneſs; 

ut, as they did not, at once, comply with 

his demands, he interpreted their delay to be 

a refuſal, reſolving to renew the war. In the 
interim, to amuſe the Engliſh, he ſet fail, as if 

he defign'd. for Denmark; yet, when they 

997. leaſt expected it, he enter'd the Severn; and, 
The war having deſtroy'd the country of the Welch, 
is renew d. ith fire and ſword, he croſsd the river, pe- 
netrating into Dorſetſhire, where he commit- 

ted the ſame ravages. They ranſack d whole 
counties, it being impoſſible to withſtand 

them; for all the forces, that could be brought 

againſt them, were no ſooner levy'd than de- 

feated. In a word, having ſufficiently drain d 

theſe parts, by their plunder, they put to ſea 

| again and landed at Kent; the oppoſition 
The Danes made by the inhabitants only inflamed the fu- 
— 4 ry of their enemies, who treated them with 
SS" the utmoſt barbariry. To compleat the mis- 
fortunes of the Engliſh, a fleet, which Ethelred 

had equipp'd to engage the Danes, was ren- 

der'd uſeleſs, on account of the diſſentions and 
unskilfulneſs of the commanders. In this me- 
lancholy ſituation of affairs, England would 

have been entirely ruin'd, it the Danes had 

not been invited to the aſſiſtance of Richard II. 

duke of Normandy, whom the king of France 

was reſolved to diſpoſſeſs of his dominions. 

The Danes Ethelred's tranquillity was of a ſhort dura- 
return in- tion; for the Danes, having ſecur'd the young 
to Eng- duke's poſſeſſions, return'd to England. Corn- 
and. wall was firſt expos'd to their fury, and after- 
wards Weſſex; and the Engliſh were ſo ter- 

rify'd, that they made but a weak defence. The 

king himſelf durſt not appear in the battles, 

leſt he ſhould fall into the hands of the Danes, 

who, probably, would have ſhewn him no mer- 
75 At length, the Danes became poſſeſs' d of 

the iſle of Wight, Hampfhire, and Dorſetſhire, 

where they placed their magazines; and, from 

hence, they made continual inroads into the 
neighbouring counties, without any reſiſtance. 

Lhe ſtate of England . was, at this time, very 
deplorable, the ſouthern counties being per- 

petually harraſs'd by the foreign Danes, and 

the northern parts inhabited by thoſe of the 

fame nation, who were alſo enemies to the 


Englith. At this juncture, Ethelred had not 
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tal conſequences; and the 
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the leaſt ſemblance of the reſolution of his an- 
ceſtors, who were not diſpirited, even in the 
like circumſtances; but ſuch was his conſter- £ 
nation, that, to prevent ſtill greater miſeries, 
he promis'd to pay the Danes 30, ooo l. in thoſe 
days a very conſiderable ſum, which was le- 
vied, as a tax, and called Danegeld, i. e. Da- 
niſh money, or, money for the Danes. For. 
the payment of it, every hyde of land was 
taxed, at the rate of 12 pence per Annum, a 
hyde of land being ſuch a quantity, as might 
be ploughed with one plough in a year. This 
was the original of that famous tax, which was 
afterwards 70 burdenſome to the nation. 
The Danes, conſenting to theſe terms, re- 
turned home; tho ſeveral of them, finding, Eng- 
land to be a better country than Denmark, 
choſe to ſtay behind and ſettle in it. Their 


number, indeed, was too ſmall, to render them 


very formidable to the Englith, eſpecially, as 
they were diſperſed in different parts of the 
kingdom ; but then they were ſeconded by 
their countrymen in Northumberland and Eaſt- 
Anglia. Beſides, the Englith dreaded nothing 
{o much as to renew the war; which gave oc- 
caſion to the Danes imperioully to act, as they 
pleas'd, without cheque or controul. Thus, 
whilſt the Danes ſpent their days agreeably, 
the Engliſh were obliged to toil inceſſantly, to 
ſatisfy their avarice ; and ſuch was their ſub- 
jection to the Danes, that they gave them the 
appellation of Lord-Danes. Ir is true, this 

ord, as well as its meaning, was alter'd ſoon 
after; tho”, in ſome parts of England, a rich 
idle man is, by way of deriſion, ſtiled a Lur- 
dane, to this day. | 

Elgiva, Ethelred's queen dying, whilſt the Ethelred 
Danes were, thus, maſters in England, the marries 
king demanded in marriage Emma, the ſiſter Emma, 


of Richard II. duke of Normandy. This mar- Ain © 


riage being conſummated, Ethelred was vaſtly duke of 


elated, depending on the aſſiſtance of the duke Norman: 


his brother-in-law, whenever he ſhould want dy. 
it; and the proſpect of this alliance led him to 
reſolve on the cruel and violent expedient of 
getting rid of the Danes, by a general maſſa- 
cre. To this purpoſe, he iſſued orders fo pri- 
vately over the kingdom, that, in one day, all 
the Danes were ſlain, with ſuch implacable bar- 
barity, that the particulars are not to be read 
without horror. Sweyn's ſiſter, who was the The maſ- 
wife of an Engliſh lord, having been ſpared, ficre of 
at firſt, Ethelred was ſo cruel, as to order her 
to be beheaded, after her children had been 
killd before her face; but the cruel treatment 
of this princeſs, who embraced death with an 
heroick bravery, was ſoon after ſeverely re- 
venged. Among other inhuman practices in 
this maſlacre, the Daniſh women were placed 
in holes of the earth, as deep as their waſtes, 
and had their breaſts torn oft by maſtiff-dogs. 
This bloody tragedy, acted on the 13th of 
November, 1002, very much reſembled the 
maſlacre of the Romans by the Britons, under 
Boadicea, and was attended with the ſame fa- 
liſh, as well as 
the old Brirons, were ſo far from recovering 
their liberty, by theſe means, that they only 
made their yoke the mew heavy and ang; ef 
| f Cu 


the Danes, 


18 
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ble. Although the hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
all the Danes in England were maſlacred at 
this time; yet it is not eaſy to apprehend, how 
this could be brought about in Northumberland 
and Eaſt-Anglia, where the Danes were the moſt 
numerous. Can it be imagin'd, that, in thoſe 
parts, they ſhould tamely ſtand ſtill, to have their 
throats cut, without any reſiſtance? I, therefore, 
am of opinion, that, by all the Danes, we muſt 
underſtand only thoſe lately ſettled in England, 
who were diſpers'd in Weſſex and Mercia. 

Ethelred flatter d himſelf, that theſe bloody 
proceedings, by which ſo many thouſands loſt 
their lives, would procure him peace. He ima- 
gin d the Danes would never invade England 
again; and he hop'd, that if the deſire of re- 
venge ſhould bring them thither, the Engliſh 
would think it neceſſary to ſhed the laſt drop 
of their blood, to prevent falling into the hands 
of ſuch incenſed enemies. He alſo placed great 
confidence in the aſſiſtance of his brother-in- 
law, the duke of Normandy, whoſe intereſt it 
was to eſpouſe his cauſe ; but ſuch a deteſtable 
piece of policy ſeldom produces the deſired 
effects, or, rather, generally terminates in the 
rain of the projector. 

Sweyn re- Sweyn received the news of this maſſacre 
ſolves on from ſome Danes, who eſcaped on board a 
revenge. veſſel, that lay ready to fail for Denmark. The 
account, they gave of it, was abundantly ſuffi- 
clent to excite him to revenge; but, when he 
heard the tragical ſtory of his ſiſter's death, in 
its cruel circumſtances, he was, to the laſt de- 
gree, enraged. He took a ſolemn oath, that 
he would never reſt, till he had revenged ſuch 
a barbarous outrage. His ſecond expedition 
into England, therefore, was not made, with 
a view of plunder, but to deſtroy the whole 
kingdom, with fire and fword. In the interim, 
as he did not queſtion but Ethelred had taken 
all neceflary meaſures, for his own ſecurity, he 
did not judge it convenient to embarque, be- 
fore he was aſſured of a place, where he might 
fately land his troops. Cornwall was then go- 
verned by Hugh, a Norman, whom the queen 
had fixed in that poſt, as one in whom the 
king might entirely confide. Sweyn diſpatch'd 
a faithful meſſenger to this governor, to gain 
him over to his intereſt, by the propoſal of a 
great reward ; and Hugh fell in with the temp- 
tation, promiſing to admit the Daniſh fleet into 
his ports, and to ſuffer his troops to land, with- 
out any moleſtation. 
He lands Sweyn, upon this, fitted out a fleet of 300 
in Corn- fail ; and, landing in Cornwall with a power- 
ws and ful army, without oppoſition, he marched di- 
Exerterro rectly towards Exeter. As this city had no ap- 
aſhes, Prehenlions of being attacked, he eaſily ſubdu- 
ed it; and, having put the inhabitants to the 
ſword he reduced it to aſhes. This firſt exploit 
was ſucceeded 'by ſeveral others, equally fatal 
to England ; for, wherever Sweyn carricd his 
arms, he deſtroyed all before him. Towards 
the end of ſummer, being told, that Alfric, 
duke of Mercia, 'was on his march with a nu- 
merous army, to give him battle, he was de- 
termined to meet him. Erhelred acted very 
indiſcreetly, in giving the command of hisarm 
to this lord, whom he had formerly banithed 
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his dominions, out of mere caprice, and whoſe 

ſon's eyes had been put out, by his order; for, 

the ſenſe of this injury being freſh in the duke's 

mind; he was glad of the preſent opportunity to 

revenge it. No ſooner was he advanced, with- 

in view of the enemy, than he repreſented that 

he was fick, on a ſudden, pretending that he 

was incapable of engaging, and ordered the 

army to retreat ; but, at the ſame time, he 

took care, that they ſhould do it in ſuch diſor- 

der, that the Danes, withour much difficulty, 

put them to the rout. After this, Sweyn took 

— towns, from whence he e off W OS 
rodigious booty; but, having no deſign to? 5 

— them, he ſet them on fire, paſſing the 

winter in Denmark. 

The quier England enjoyed, upon Sweyn's Returning 
departure, was very ſhort ; for, in the follow- he burns 
ing ſpring, he landed in Eaſt-Anglia, * 
taking Norwich, conſumed the whole town to. 
aſhes. Ulf ketel, governor of Eaſt-Anglia, be- 
ing in no condition to withſtand him, bribed 
him with a ſum of money; but, upon the re- 
ceipt of it, Sweyn violates the treaty, taking 
the town of Thetford, by ſurpriſe, then a place 
of great note, and treating it as he had done 
Norwich. Ulfketel, exaſperated at this breach 
of faith, levied ſome troops, with great expe- 
dition, poſting himſelf between the Daniſh ar- 
my and the fleet. Sweyn, apprehending that 
he intended to cut off his retreat to his ſhips, 
reſolved to give him battle, before he ſhould be 
reinforced ; and he found that the Engliſh were 
incamped in a very advantageous manner, reſo- 
lutely determined to exert themſelves, in the 
defence of their goods and chattels, which their 
enemies carried off, before their faces. Such, 
however, was the ill ſucceſs of the Engliſh, 
that the Danes obtained a ſignal victory, tho 
not without a conſiderable loſs; for, according 
to their own confeſſion, they were never in more 
danger of being defeated. Ulfketel, tho of 
Daniſh extraction, was the moſt loyal as well 
as valiant of all Ethelred's ſubjects, and did him 
the greateſt ſervice ; but the other lords be- 
haved in a quite different manner. The hiſto- 
rians are agreed, that Ethelred was betrayed 
by all that were about him ; for Sweyn had not 
only ſpies in his court, but even in his council. 

The great men were generally bribed; or, at 

leaſt, there was ſcarce a man who ſerved the 

king faithfully, by reaſon of the little reſpect 

they had for him. Whatever councils were 

called to deliberate on 2 methods to op- 

poſe the Danes, the diſſentions between the 

nobles, too frequent in the courts of princes, 

ſo much deſpiſed, prevented them either from 

coming to any reſolutions, or from putting 

them in execution. The avarice of the clergy, 

particulary the monks, exceedingly increaſed 

this general confuſion, who, notwithſtanding 

their vaſt riches, refuſed to contribute their 

quota, for the ſafery of the kingdom, pleadin 

their privileges and immunities ; as if they ha 

no concern at all in the danger. It is no won» 

der, then, the Danes were ſo victorious, in a 

country ſo meanly defended by thoſe, who were % f, 

under ſuch obligations to provide for its >: A famine; 

ſervation. The famine, which happened — 8 
after 
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after, would have compleated the misfortunes 


of England, had it not proved the occaſion of 
Sweyn re- Sweyn's returning to Denmark, for ſubſiſtence. 


pon the retreat of the Danes and the cea- 


Denmark. ſing of the famine, the Engliſh expected to en- 


joy ſome tranquillity, when another Daniſh 
fleet arrived at Sandwich in Kent. Ethelred 
directly muſtered up an army, in order to en- 
gage them ; but, having committed ſome ra- 
vages, they retreated to the iſle of Thanet, 
where it was not poſſible for him to attack 
them. "They knew the Engliſh army, as it 
conſiſted only of voluntiers, who ſerved, at their 
own expence, would ſoon disband themſelves, 
as it afterwards — for, winter ap- 
proaching, the Engliſh returned to their re- 
ſpective homes, it not being in the king's 
power to _ them any longer together. Up- 
on this, the Danes, ſallying out from their re- 
treat, began to rifle Kent and the neighbour- 
ing counties, being confident, they ſnould meet 
with no reſiſtance; and Ethelred had no other 
way leſt, to put a ſtop to their progreſs and the 
entire deſtruction of the whole kingdom, than 
to buy them off with the ſum of 30,000 l. with 
which they were, for the preſent, ſatisfied. 
Being thus at liberty from the Danes, the 
king celebrated the nuptials of one of his 
daughters, with Edrick ſirnamed Streon *, a 
very potent lord, whom he had lately made 
duke of Mercia. Ethelred's paſt fears and 
troubles, in which he was continually perplex'd, 


were exceedingly enhanced, by this tatal mar- 


riage ; as he had imprudently taken into his 
family a traytor ſold to the Danes, who, on all 
_ occaſions, betrayed the king and kingdom to 
foreigners. 

Scarce was a year elapſed, before the Danes 
demanded the ſame ſum again, pretending it 
was an annual tribute which Ethelred was obli- 
ged to pay, by vertue of the treaty ; and they 
threatened to deftroy the whole kingdom, with 
fire and ſword, if the money was not inſtantly 
paid. Theſe proceedings of the Danes con- 
vincing the king and council, that it was im- 
poſſible to gratify their inſatiable avarice, it 
was concluded on, that the moſt effectual me- 
thod would be to expend the money, in equip- 
Ping a good fleet, to defend the kingdom from 
their invaſions. Neceſſity compell'd them to 
execute this reſolution, with ſuch expedition, 

that, 'in a very ſhort time, afleet, well mann'd 
and victualled, was in readineſs, the command 
of which was given by the king to Brithrick, 
brother to Edrick Streon, duke of Mercia. 
Thefe meaſures forced the Danes to come to 
a naval engagement, tor which their.ſhips were 

not ſo fit, as thoſe of the Engliſh }. 

The firft thing Erithrick did, upon his be- 

ing made admiral, was, to exert himſelf to ruin 
'Ulnorh, a lord of diſtinction, but his enemy. 
He accuſed him of ſeveral crimes ; but Ulnoth 
thought it improper to purge himſelf by a pub- 
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the following manner. 
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lick trial, being very well aſſured, that a party 
was formed to get him condemned. He re- 
ſolved, therefore, upon a voluntary exile, to be 
protected from the perſecution of his enemy; 
and he perſuaded nine captains to follow him 
with their ſhips. Upon this, he infeſted the 
Engliſh coaſts, doing as much miſchief as the 
Danes themſelves, to the great mortification of 
Brithrick, who put to ſea with 80 ſail, to give 
him chace, being determined to ſeize him alive 
or dead. However, the moſt of his ſhips, 
through a violent ſtorm, were either loſt, or 
fell into the hands of Ulnoth; and, thus, this 
large fleet, fitted out at a prodigious expence, 
was rendered uſeleſs, by the private quarrel of 
the admiral, which loſs became the more irre- 
trievable, by the diſſentions among the officers, 
ſeveral of whom went over to Ulnoth. 


| 9. £ 
In the interim, the Danes made the beſt uſe mu Danes 
and In 


ſpring, two of their fleets arrived in England, S Drnel. 


of theſe inteſtine diviſions; for, the following 


one in Eaſt-Anglia, under Turkil, and another 
in the iſle of Thanet, under Heming and An- 
laf, who, joining their forces in Kent, after 
they had plundered the country, beſieged 
Canterbury; and that city would have been ſub- 
dued by the Danes, if the inhabitants had nor 
purchaſed a peace with a conſiderable ſum *. 


In all probability, he would have been ſucceſs- ed. 
ful, and, perhaps, have defeated the Danes, 
being ſuperior to them in number, it Edrick 
had not found the means to bring them off, 
at this juncture; but the traytor, apprehend- 
ing their danger, repreſented to the = that 
it. would be more adviſable to let them retire, 
than run the riſque of a battle, which might 
prove fatal to him. Ethelred was ſo wrought 
upon, by this deſtructive advice, that he per- 
mitted them to paſs, with all their plunder, un- 
moleſted ; whereas, inſtead of ſailing for Den- 
mark, they only retired into the ifle of Tha- 
net; from whence, during the whole winter, 
they made inroads into.the neighbouring coun- 
ties, and even often attempred to take Lon- 
don, tho' they were always repulſed. In the 
mean time, Ulfkerel duke of Eaſt-Anglia, in- 
clined to hazard a battle, once more, in d 


of the government, had the misfortune to be 2 


vanquiſhed, and, by that means, to leave the 
Danes in poſſeſſion of the country. 


The Danes had, hitherto, wanted cavalry, on The Danes 
account of its being ſo difficult to tranſport mounting 


horſes from Denmark; bur, becoming maſters" 


and extended their conqueſts. They ſoon ſub- 
dued Eſſex, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, Buck- 
inghamſhire, Oxfordſhire 4, Bedfordſhire,Cam- 


n, Streon, ſigniſying the acquirer, 18 only a ſirname. | | mY 
geſt and beſt that had ever been ſeen in England, as the Saxon annals affirm, was built after 
Every 310 hydes of land, all over the kin 


dom, were obliged to fit out one ſhip, and every 


eight hydes a helmet and bregſt- fate, An, 1008, 1009. They alſo inform us, that the ſeveral . ſums paid to the 
equpping afleet, were all levied, with the joint conſent of the king and Wirtenagemot. 
that, Oxford being burnt by the Dancs the ſame year, there was a ceſſation of all ſtudies there, 


3 bridgeſhire, 


Danes, as well as' this tax for 
+ Redburn tells us, 
el! 1133. 


Sax, Ann, 


Whilſt the Danes were intent on their ra- Ethelred 
vages in Kent, Ethelred levied an army to op-levies an 
poſe them ; and no ſooner was it in readineſs, inn Sur 
than he poſted himſelf between them and their © 


: a x D | 
ſhips, to prevent their retreat with their booty. — 


their for- 


of Eaſt-Anglia, a country plentiſully ſtock d ces ſubdue 
with horſes, they mounted part of their troops all Weſſex. 
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bridgeſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Northampton- 
ſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Devonſhire, whilſt Ethelred, who 
was deprived of almoſt all his poſſeſſions, ſhut 


of ENGLAND. v 


the news of Sweyn's having enter'd the Hum- 


ber, with a formidable fleet, threatening the 


entire ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom. As 


the country was in no capacity to defend it- 


himſelf up in London, not daring to take the ſelf, he ſpeedily ſubdued Northumberland, He ſub- 
field, to ſtop their progreſs. London andCanter-' Eaſt-Anglia, and, in a word, all the counties, dues ſeve- 
bary were the only places, in all the counties north of Watling- ſtreet. Not ſatisfied with this, ral —— 


Sw TN. 


They re- the Danes; but, at length, they ſo vigoronily and, leaving his ſon Canute, to ſecure his con- 
— aha to attack d the laſt of theſe, that n plun- ms he marched, ſouthward, and beſieged 
aſhes. der'd, and reduc'd it to aſhes. Elphegus the ndon. Tho' he was not in a condition to 
archbiſhop,. being taken priſoner, was mur- lay ſiege, in form, to a place of that import- 
der'd by theſe barbarians, who treated with ance, he imagined the citizens would be ſo ter- 
the ſame inhumanity the monks of St. Augu- rified, by his menaces, as to ſurrender; but, 
ſtin's, putting them under a decimation, i. e. when he found himſelf miſtaken, he deſiſted 
deſtroying nine parts in ten f. from his enterprize, chuſing rather to ravage 
England being reduced to this miſerable con- the ſouth parts of Weſſex, where there were 
dition, all the great men of the kingdom aſ- none to oppoſe him. However, as he could 
ſembled at London, with the king, to con- not reſt contented, until he became maſter of 
ſult what was moſt expedient to be done, in London, he was reſolved to attack it, once 
the preſent extremity ; and the only method, more; but, whilſt he was making preparati- 

they could think of, was to bribe them, with ons, he received information, that Ethelred had 
a ſum of money, to depart; and the Danes, retreated from that city. This unhappy prince, 
upon the receipt of the ſum, which amounted dreading to lie at the mercy of an enemy, 
to 48,000 l. went off with their booty. whom he had ſo highly injured, and, believ- 
1013- 'Tho' this retreat of the Danes was very ex- ing that he was not ſafe in London, retired 
8 penſive to England, the Engliſh were extreme- into Normandy with all his family. The Lon- 
England. I/. Well pleas d to be, thus, rid of their ene- doners, being, thus, abandon d by their prince, 


came to a reſolution of ſubmitting to the kin 
of Denmark, who had already ſubdued the 
reſt ot the kingdom; and, upon this, Sweyn 
was proclaimed king of England, without the 
leaſt oppoſition. 
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15. SWE VN, king of Denmark. 


CO WEYN, being now acknowledged as a 

ſovereign, in the firſt place, laid an im- 
menſe tax on the kingdom, for the payment 
of the Daniſh troops, that aſſiſted him in his 
conqueſts. The coronation of this prince is 
not taken notice of by any of the hiſtorians ; 


he was poiſon'd ; but, whatever was the cauſe, 
it is certain he died ſuddenly, which led the 
legend- writers to pretend, that he was killed 
with a club or lance by St. Edmund, former! 
king of Eaſt-Anglia. Ir is ſaid, this faint too 
away his life, to ſave the town, where he lay 


' 1012. abgye-mentioned, that were not 1 by he demands hoſtages of the principal towns — 
0 


and, perhaps, he omitted this ſolemnity, judg- interr'd *, from being plunder'd, for refuſing “ gt. Ed- 
ing it to be a ceremony of no conſequence, or to pay the tax impoſed by the new king. mundsbu- 
elſe was wholly intent on affairs of greater mo- The ſhortneſs of his reign and his not being ry. 


— 


LY 


ment, during his reign, which laſted not quite 


crown'd, probably, are the reaſons, why hiſ- 


1014. 2 year. Some affirm, he died a natural death, torians, for the moſt part, have not placed 
—< _y being choak'd by a rheum, and others, that this prince among the kings of England. 
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ETHELRED II. reſtored. 


England; but the Engliſh recalled Ethelred, 
promiſing to ſupport him on the throne, a- 
gainſt all the attempts of the Danes, being 
weary of the Daniſh yoke. Ethelred, at firſt, 


could not depend on their promiſes, as he ſuſ- 


pected their having a deſign to deliver him up 


ETuEzL- T PON Sweyn's deceaſe, the Danes to his enemies; but the reception his ſons met 
xb II. proclaimed Canute, his ſon, king of with, whom he had ſent before, to ſound the 


people's inclinations, encouraged him to accept 
of their invitation. Upon his return, he was 


received with great demonſtrations of joy; 


and his ſubjects {wore allegiance to him a- new, 
as if he had but juſt enter d on his reign, as 
they look d upon his flight to be a ſort of 


Florence of Worceſter affirms, the burghers met with the ſame uſage; ſo that only four monks and about 300 
. Lymen eſcaped with life, | CT fie ns | 


abdication 


Book V. 


abdication of the crown. As for Ethelred, he 

promis'd to reform what was amiſs in the ad- 

miniſtration of the government, before his de- 

parture. So deſirous were the Engliſh of ſhak- 

ing off their ſubjection to the Danes, that 

they flock'd to him with the greateſt zeal and 

expedition, and he ſoon found himſelf at the 

head of a numerous army; but his firſt expe- 

dition evidently proved, that, notwithſtanding 

his misfortunes, he was ſtill the ſame man. 

Inſtead of advancing againſt the Danes, he led 

his forces againſt the men of Lindſey *, who 

had given him ſome cauſe of difguſt ; and, af- 

ter he gratified his revenge, he marched a- 

gainſt the Danes, who little expected ſuch a 

udden revolution. Tho Canute had all the 

Danes, on his fide, and the ſame army which 

aſſiſted his father Sweyn, in the conqueſt of 

England ; yet he did not think it convenient 

to hazard a battle. Accordingly, before E- 

thelred had approach'd near enough, to force 

aim to come to an engagement, marching his 

Canute re- troops to the ſea ſide, he ſet fail for Denmark; 

Den but, before he embarqued, he ordered the 

ws hands and feet of the hoſtages, he had in his 

power, to be cut off, leaving them, thus man- 
gled on the ſhore. 

The retreat of this prince cannot but ſur- 
prize the reader, ſeeing he never was defeat- 
ed, and, beſides, was poſleſs'd of many forti- 
hed places ; nor is it leſs a wonder, that the 
Engliſh hiftorians ſhould be filent, as to the 
occaſion of his ſudden departure. This event, 
however, is accounted tor by Daniſh authors, 
who tells, that Canute had a younger brother, 
named Harold, who, being regent in the ab- 
ſence of his father Sweyn, had ſeized upon the 
kingdom for himſelf. This was the reaſon of 
Canute's leaving England in ſuch an abrupt 
manner, tho” it ſeem'd rather to proceed from 
his fears, than to be founded, as it was, on 
principles of ſound policy. He could not think 
it adviſable, to abandon the kingdom of his 
anceſtors, for the ſake of a country newly con- 
quer d and diſpos d to a general revolt. The 
truth is, had the revolt of the Engliſh engaged 
him in a long war, what grounds had he to ex- 


The rea- 
ſon of it. 


pect ſupplies from Denmark; whilſt his brother 


was on the throne. He afterwards ſufficient- 

ly demonſtrated, when, having ſettled his af- 

airs in the north, he returned with his victo- 
rriocus troops to England, that he was inca- 
pable of thoſe fears that were laid to his 
c_ bg. 
Ethelred's Ethelred, being freed from the Danes, was 
avarice entirely regardleſs of the promiſes he had 
and cruel: made to his ſubjetts; and, relapſing into his 
Y- old courſes, he impos d, on various pretences, 
e kxceſſive taxes, Which occaſion'd great com- 
plaints, both among the nobility and the 


7; a oy 1 

Io theſe publick irregularies, he added o- 

+. thers of a more private nature, which diſap- 
' pointed all the hopes his ſubjects had entertain- 
ed of his amendment. Morkard and Sifferth, 
lords of Daniſh extraction, who had, all along, 


*The inhabecrita of Lindſey 


= 


the Danes with horſes, deſigning to join them in their ravages. Ann. 1014. 
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take u 


| ode of the three diviſions of Lineolnſhire, who, 
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inviolably adher'd to the intereſt of the king 
and their new country, were made a facrifice - 
to his avarice. To draw them into the ſnare 
laid for them, the king held a great council 
at Oxford, where he cauſed them to be mur- 
derd; and, upon this, he ſeized on their 
eſtates, as if they had been legally condemn- 
ed. Algitha, Sifterth's widow, was ſhut up in 
a monaſtery, which was the occaſion of her 
future greatneſs ; for Edmund, the king's el- 
deſt ſon, paſſing that way, ſome time after, i hn 
was deſirous of ſeeing a lady, ſo much cele- Edmund's 
brated, for her beauty; and, being deſpe- marriage. 
rately enamonred with her, he married her, 
even againſt his father's conſent. . 

The quiet England enjoyed, upon the de- 1016. 
parture of the Danes, laſted bur one year ; for Canute re- 
Canute, being poſſeſſed of the throne of Den- turns to 
mark, ſet out directly for England; and, when ©8914: 
he was leaſt expected, landed a powerful army 
at Sandwich. Edmund, Ethelred's ſon, and 
Streon duke of Mercia, his ſon-in-law, had 
the command of the army againſt the Danes, 
by reaſon of his indiſpoſition; but. Edmund 
ſoon diſcover'd, that Streon was a friend to $treon is 
Canute. Upon this, on ſome pretence, he his friend, 


divided the army into two bodies, that he 


might be ſeperated from him, not daring to 
puniſh the traytor, leſt he ſhould excite a re- 
volt in Mercia, where his power was exceed- 
ing great; and he dreaded alſo his father's 
diſpleaſure, who would never be perſuaded, 
that his ſon-in-law held treacherous correſpon- 
dence with the Danes. Canute, making the 
beſt uſe of this diviſion of the army, made 
large conqueſts immediately ; and Edrick, who 
had joined Edmund, with no other view, but 
to betray him, perceiving that he was diſap- 
pointed 1n his _ openly declared for Ca- 
nure. This would rather have been advan- 
tageous than prejudicial to the king's affairs, if 
the traytor had not carried off with him a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, with 40 ſhips of war. 
This deſertion, of great importance to Canute, 
was fatal to Erhelred; for the people, in 


ſwarms, went over to the Danes, and even 


Weſſex itſelf was in danger. | | 
Canure's hopes beins daily raiſed, by theſe Canute 
ſucceſſes, he marched againft the Mercians, fubdues 
who continued in their allegiance to the king; Merca. 
and, having, with Streon's aſſiſtance, entirely 
ſubdued them, he reſolved upon attacking 
Ethelred in Weſſex. He had the more rea- 


ſon to expect, that this enterprize would prove 


ſucceſsful, as Edrick had artfully inſtilled a no- 


tion into the minds of the Mercians in the En- 


gliſh army, that it was a {in to reſiſt a prince, 


who was poſſeſſed of their country. All that 
Edmund could bring them to was, that they 

would follow the king, when he com- 

mand them, in perſon, refuſing to ſight under 

any other general. In this extremity, Edmund Ethelred 
did all that was poſſible, to prevail on his fa- ſuſpeRts) 
ther, who prerended to be ſick at London, to ha; 
him the command of the army ; but 

the more he was prefs'd, on this head, the 


as the Saxon annals relate, applied : 


Mm ſtronger 
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ſtronger were his ſuſpicions, that the Engliſh 


deſigned to deliver him up to the Danes, be- 
lieving they could, on no other terms, make a 
treaty with them. As he durſt not leave Lon- 
don, where he thought himſelt fate, he would 
not go to the army; and Edmund had the 
mortihcation to ſee his troops deſert him, not 
being able to oblige them to ſtand a battle. 
In the interim, Canute, taking the advantage 
of theſe confuſions, extended his conqueſts, 


with great rapidity. 


He, at In theſe miſerable circumſtances, Edmund 
laſt, pro- found it neceſlary to repair to London himſelt, 
miſes to; 

head the if poſſible, to perſuade the king to appear at 
army. the head of his army. He, at laſt, prevailed; 
and, by his uncommon activity and care, he 
muſter'd up another army more numerous than 
the former. His view was to give Canute 
battle, being confident that one ortunate blow 
would retrieve the affairs of the Engliſh. E- 
thelred joined his army, according to his pro- 
miſe; but he was no ſooner there, than he was 
ſeized with his former apprehenſions. Whether 
there was any foundation for his ſuſpicion, or 
whether it was inſtilled into him, by the tray- 
tors about him, he returned to London, with 
all imaginable expedition. Atter his departure, 
the ſtrength ot the army being exceedingly im- 
-paired, by the retreat of the Mercians, who 
obſtinately retus'd to fight, unleſs the king com- 
manded them, Edmund was torced to keep at 
a diſtance from the Danes; and Canute, upon 
this, ſubdued ſeveral counties in Weſſex, with- 
out any oppoſition, and was ſoon in a conditi- 

on to make a conqueſt of the whole kingdom. 
Edmund Edmund, perceiving that he could not put 
going into a ſtop to the progreſs of the enemy, joined 
. A Uthred earl of Northumberland, who had 
Tres raiſed ſome troops in the north ; and they ri- 
fled thoſe parts of the country that ſided with 
the Danes, whilſt Canute and the duke of 
Mercia ranſacked the ſouthern counties, that 

44d 5:15 

Eimundis  T PON Ethelred's deceaſe, the city of 
procieing London, and all the lords there preſent, 
„the proclaimed Edmund his ſon king of England, 
1 who had already ſignally demonſtrated his cou- 
Danes de- lage and conduct ; but the Danes, with all the 
clare for counties in their poſſeſſion, declared tor Ca- 
Canute, nute. However, as the Engliſh obeyed him, 


Fu 
{til adhered to Ethelred. Canute, however, Canute 
ſoon interpoſed, in behalf ct his friends in the +a 
north; for, marching thither with all expediti- . 

on, he forced Edmund and Uthred to retreat 

into Lancaſhire, where they were far trom be- 

ing very ſecure. Uthred, finding, from his 

own experience, that he was not a match for, , 

the Daniſh king, ſubmitted to him, who con- 1 5 
tinued him in his government, tho' but for a Canute, 
little ſpace ot time; for, as he was ſenſible, and is put 
that the earl came over to his party, merely by to death, 
compulſion, and, therefore, had reaſon to ſuſ- A his or- 
pect, that he would not long continue faithful, 

he ordered him to be put to death, and placed 

Erick, a Daniſh lord in his room. 

Edmund, at this juncture, retired to his fa- 1016. 
ther at London; and he vehemently preſs'd Ethelred's, 
him to exert himſelt, on this occaſion, but to © 
no purpoſe. Ethelred, who had, hitherto 
teigved himſelt ſick, fell dangerouſly ill, in good 
ecarneſt, dying ſoon atter in the 5oth year of 
his age and the 37th of his reign. . 

He had, by his brit wife Elgiva, Edmund, His iſſue. 

who was his ſucceſſor, Athelſtan, who died in 
his infancy, and Edwy, beſides three daugh- 
ters. Edgiva the eldeſt was marricd to an 
Engliſh carl, who was ſlain in battle. Edgith, 
his ſecond, was the wile of the traytor Edrick, 
duke of Mercia. Edgina, the youngeſt, was 
c{pouſed to Uthred carl of Northumberland. 
By Emma of Normandy, his ſecond wife, he 
had Alfred and Edward, and a daughter called 
Goda, who was firit married to Walter earl of 
Mantes, and afterwards to Euſtachius earl of 
Bulloign. 

Ethelred was ſirnamed the Unready, either 
becauſe he was oſten ſurprized by the Danes, 
or becauſe he was never in readineſs to engage 
them. When he received the crown, the king- 
dom was in flourithing circumſtances, but he 
left it, at his death, in an extremely poor and 
delolare condition. 
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with reluctance, great numbers of them came 
over to Edmund, whom they regarded, as their 
lawful prince; tho' they had {worn allegiance 
to his rival. On this account, the two kings 
were more on a level; which occaſioned many 
engagements, wich various ſucceſs, that only 
prolonged the war, but did not decide the 
quarrel. London being a mighty ſupport to 
Edmund, Canute imagined, it he could diſpgſ- 
ſeſs him of it, he ſhould ſoon put an end to the 
war. With this view, whilſt Edmund was em- 
3 in another place, he advanced towards 

ndon, and vigoroully beſieged it; but the 


brave deſence of the Englifh, giving Edmiiid 


Is. ED MUND II. ſirnamed Ironſide. 


an opportunity of reinforcing them with re- Iondon is 
cruits, from the other ſide of the Thames, Ca- twice be- 
nute was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; and being ſieged, but 
thus diſappointed, he made uſe of ſeveral ſtra-! Vain. 
tagems to * rize the enemy, or draw Edmund 

off trom * 1“ This laſt project ſucceeding, 

he laid ſiege to the city, a ſecond time; but 

was as briskly oppoſed as before, the citizens 

ſo reſolutely detending themſelves, that Ed- 


mund had time to come to their aſſiſtance. 


Canute, incenſed to find his meaſures: diſ- A battle in 
concerted, ſuddenly deſiſted from his cnter- which nei- 


prize, in order to give Edmund battle, who cher party, 
was equally, defirous of an engagement, to de- 


proved 
cide the quarrel ; and, inſtead, of retreating, ona | 
he marched towards him. In this battle, which 


was very bloody and deſperate, they both gave 


remarkable proofs of their valour, neither of 
them being able to gain the victory. After a 
long and obſtinate fight, the two armies were 
obliged to part, with equal loſs; tho' the 

Engliſh 


King. 


Book V. . 


Engliſh army was in danger of being deſeated, 
by the treachery of Edrick, who was in the in- 
tereſt of the Danes. This lord, obſerving that 
the Engliſh troops, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, fought ſo courageouſly, as to render the 
victory dubious, 3 
dier, whoſe complexion very much feſembled 
Edrick's that of Edmund; and, fixing his head on the 
artifice to ; . 
diſpirit the top of his lance, he advanced to the ranks in 
Engliſh. the front, expoſing it to the view of the Eng- 
liſh, and crying out alond, “ Fly, fly, you 
ce ſcoundrels, behold the head of your king, 
« in whom you confide.” The Engliſh were 
| thunder-ftrack at this ſpectacle, and would 
have been defeated, had not the king revived 
their drooping ſpirits, by ſhewing himſelf, 
without an helmet, to his troops, that were, 
thus, attoniſh'd. The battle, having laſted till 
night, without any apparent advantage, on 
either ſide, Edmund made preparations to re- 
new the fight in the morning; but Canute, 
having other defigns in view, marched oft in 
the night-time *. He retired to his fleet; and, 
having embarqued his men, row'd along the 
Toaſt, for a while, to amuſe the enemy, who 
were at a loſs about his intentions; but, when 


he thought he had ou Edinund upon a wrong 


ſcent, landing his forces, he beſieged London 
again, tho', meeting with no better ſucceſs 
than formerly, he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. | 
he particulars of this war would afford ſut- 
ficient entertainment to the curious, were it 
poſſible to give a diſtinct relation of them; but 
this part of the hiſtory of England is entirely 
confuſed. All that we can learn from the hitto- 
rians, with any certainty, is, that the two 
coatending prir.ces fought five pitched battles, 
within the compals of a year ; and that one 
of them would have infaliibly proved fatal to 
Canute, were it not for the deſtructive advice 
of Edrick, who, continually ſhifting ſides, was 
then in the Engliſh army. Edmund was fo 
generous, as to grant him a pardon, and ſo 
credulous as to give credit to the oath he had 
taken, as to his fidelity, for the future; tho, 
being a creature of the king of Denmark, he 
embraced every opportunity of promoting his 
intereſt. He, finding that the Danes were 
cloſely preſs d by the Engliſh, advis'd Edmund 
not to purſue them, leſt their deſpair thould 
make them rally again, and the victory, b 
Edricks ſome unexpected accident, ſhould be ſnatched 
fatal ad- from him. This artifice, by which he had for- 
vice to the merly impoſed upon Ethelred, had the ſame 
eflect upon Edmund ; and it is not eaſy to de- 
termine, whether Edmund's imprudence, in 
glying into the councils of a perſon, with whoſe 
perfidiouſneſs he ought to be fo well acquaint- 
ed, or the traytor's boldneſs and confidence, 
be the moſt ſurprizing. Edrick, tir'd at 
length, with his own diſſimulation, threw off 
his mask, in the laſt battle at Aſſundun +; 
tor, whilſt both armies were engaged, he de- 
{crted his poſt, joining the, Danes, Who gave 
him a friendly reception. This inſtance of 


The battle 

of Allan- 

dun, 
r This battle w 


1 Aſudown in 
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one Oſmer a ſol- 


Weſſex, viz. all the country ſouth of the * 
Thames, with, the city of London, and part fn 
ol the antient kingdom of Eilex, was allotted \; 


treachery cccalion'd ſach a conſternation among 


as fought at Sworſton, which Cambden takes to be Sherſton in Wiltſhire. 


Eſlex, near Eillexicay, where Canute built a church, in memory of it. 
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the Engliſh, that throwing down their arms, 
they made the belt of their way, to fave their 
lives. Edmund's loſs, at this time, was ifre- 
trievable, as the flower of the Engliſh nobility 
were cut off in the battle; and the earls Al- t 
frick, Goodwin, Ultketel, and Ethelward, 
who were all diſtinguiſſ'd, for their valour and 
loyalty, fell that day, with their {words in 
their hands, in the ſervice of their king and 
country. | 1112 

Upon this memorable victory, Canute look- 
ed upon himſelf, as irreſiſtable; but the Eng- 
liſh exerted themſelves in this extremity of 
danger. Edmund was aſſured of the hearts of 
his ſubjects, eſpecially the Londoners ; and, 
therefore, he was ſo tar from being dejected Edmund 
at this unfortunate turn of affairs, that he ral- gr _— 
lied his ſcatrer'd troops; and, having muſter- 1 ü 
ed together a more numerous army than the 
former, he advanced in purſuit of the enemy, 
who were on their march towards Glouceſter. 
Canute, on the other hand, unwilling to give 
him leiſure to augment his forces, went to 
meet him, deſigning to engage him. Both 
kings ſtood in view of each other, for {ome 
time, neither of them daring to give the ſig- 


nal of batrle; the dread of the event keepin 


them equally in ſuſpence. Edmund foreſaw 

he ſhould be utterly ruin'd, if he loſt the day; 

and Canute was ſenſible, that a general revolt 

of the Engliſh woald be the conſequence of his 

being defeated. Thus, in all probability, the 

fate of a great kingdom depended on:the for- 

tune of this important day. At laſt, Edmund, 

who was ſtrong and robuſt of body, being, on 

that account, ſirnamed Ixonſide, acquainted 
Canute, that, to prevent the effuſion of ſo much 

blood, as was likely to be ſpilt, in their quar- 

rel, he jadg'd ir molt expedient for them, top, 
decide it, by ſingle combat, Canute return d ſends a 
the following anſwer to this challenge: That challenge 
tho he was not inferior to his antagoniſt, in to Canutey 
courage, yet, by reaſon of the weakneſs of his wm n 8 
conſtitution and the ſmallneſs of his ſtature, he cept it. 
would decline ſuch an unequal combat; but | 
that, to prevent any farther effuſion of blood, 

he was willing to refer the deciſion of the af- 

fair to the principal officers of both armies. 

This propoſal was joytully received by Ed- 
mund's nobles, who were paſſionately deſirous 

of finding out ſome expedient for putting an 

end to ſuch a deſtructive war. Edmund, on 

the other hand, would rather have decided the 
matter, by arms; but he durſt not oppoſe the 
nobility, leſt it ſhould provoke them to aban- 


don him. Plenipotentiaries were, therefore, 


nominated on both ſides, who were to meet 
at Alney, a little iſland in the Severn, oppo- 
fire to Glouceſter, to conſult about the regula- 


tion of the pretenſions of the contending prin- 


ces. After a ſhort conference, the peace was 


concluded on, by the partition of the kingdom. A 22 i3 
made a * 


fon of the 


to Edmund; and Canute had tor his ſhare the 
kingdom of : Mercia, including Northumber- 


4 


land 5 


". 
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land and Eaſt-Anglia. Matters being, thus, might prove fatal to him, bribed two of the 
ſettled; the two met in the iſle of away king's chamberlains to aſſaſſinate him, tho' ſome 
and having each of them ſwore to preſerve the ſay he employ'd his own ſon in this execrable 
peace, Edmund retir'd into Weſlex. treaſon. , Thus died that valiant prince, who 

Remarks The challenge which Edmund ſent to Ca- deſerved a better fate , before he had fat on 

on the pre · mute, has led ſome hiſtorians to aſſert, that the the throne a whole year; but, in ſo ſhort a 

tended tuo kings actually fought a duel in the iſle of reign, he had often given demonſtrations of 

tween Ed. Alney ; and, to render it the more credible, an undaunred bravery, conſummate prudence, 

mund and they are very particular in their accounts of and generoſity, 

Canute. this mighty combat. They inform us, that He left behind him Edmund and Edward, 
having laſted a conſiderable time, without any whom he had by his wife Algitha ; and he had 
advantage on either fide, Canute perceiving alſo a natural ſon named Edwy, who was put 
that his ſtrength failed him, lifting up the vi- to death by Canute, ſome time after. 1 

The duke of Mercia, who was tranſported Canute's 


zor of his helmet, propos d the diviſion of the 
kingdom, which Edmund conſented to on the with joy, for having done Canute ſuch a nota- promiſe to 
ble piece of ſervice, went with all expedition Edrick. 


| yo. It is farther added, that at the ſame in- 
t, 


they ran to embrace one another, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the two armies, who were 
ſpectators; but as the beſt authors are ſilent on 
this head, it is not to be imagined, they would 
have omitted to embelliſh their hiſtories, with 
the relation of it, were it genuine *. 


to carry him the firſt news of it; but Canute 
deteſted this barbarous fact. However, he 
diſguis'd his ſentiments of the matter, becauſe 
he thought he might have farther occaſion for 
the traytor, promiſing. to advance him above 
all the peers of the realm ; and, accordingly, 


. 1017. Edmund did not long enjoy the peace, which he punctually performed his promiſe, tho? in a 
— 5 coſt him ſo much pains; for Edrick, his bro- manner very contrary to the villain's expecta- 


1017. 


CANUTE. - 


ther-in-law, fearing the union'of the two kings 


tions. 


* 
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17. CANU TE, the great. 


PON Edmund's deceaſe, Canute was 
reſolved to become maſter of Weſſex, 
the lawful heirs being in no condition to diſ- 

te his pretenſions; but it was not ſo much 

y force of arms, 'as by extorting the conſent 
of his nobles, that he gain'd his point. Not- 
withſtanding the averſion of the Englith to the 
government of the Danes, he was in hopes that 


the dread of involving the kingdom in new ca- 


lamities would conſtrain them to comply with 


his demands- With this view, he laid his 


claim before an aſſembly- general, which he 
called together in Weſſex, believing it to be 


time enough to make uſe of violent methods, 


n his meeting with great oppoſition. Ed- 
wane"; having 2 behind —.— ſons and 
two brothers, it did not appear, that Canute 
had any right to the croun; but he inſiſted 
upon it, that, purſuant to the treaty of the iſle 
of Alney, the ſurvivor of the two kings ſhould 
ſucceed the other, giving them alſo to under- 
ſtand, by evident intimations, that he would 
not agree to their deciſion of it, if it was not 
made in his favour. Edmund's two ſons were 


in their minority, and his brothers in Nor- 


mandy, where did not entertain the leaſt 
thoughts of ſucceeding to the crown of Weſſex; 
whilit Canute, on the contrary, was a very 
powerful . and denounced ſevere threat- 
enings. He was not only poſſeſs d of half the 


kingdom, but had a great number of friends 


among the Weſt-Saxons themſelves, beſides 
thaſe who were of the opinion, that any expe- 


% 


„ 6 5 
#* * 
A 1 * 
Wal * 


dient was to be preferred to a war; ſo that it 


bury, Simeon of Durham, and Hovedon * concer 


With him fell the glory of the | 
bliſmen by Egbert, 432 from the — 


was ſcarce poſſible for the abettors of the Eng- 
liſh princes to ſurmount theſe mighty obſtacles. 
Had they been reſolutely determim d to conti- 
nue the ſucceſſion in Edmund's family, in all 
likelihood, they would have renewed a de- 
ſtructive war; and, therefore, in this perplexi- 
ty, they agreed, that Canute ſhould be de- 
clared the protector of Edmund's children, till 
the eldeſt of them ſhould be of age to ſway 
the ſceptre himſelf. By this means, tho they 
did not place theſe princes on the throne, they, 
at leaſt, preſerved their right entire ; but Ca- 
nute was not contented with a borrowed pow- 
er. He was deſirous of being Edmund's ſuc- 


ceſſor, in his own right, by virtue of the trea- 


95 of Alney; which, tho' it was not univer- 
lily acknowledg'd, none durit openly diſpute 
or call in queſtion. Tho the treaty did not 
expreſly declare what Canute aſſerted, yet he 
maintained, that it could not be interpreted 
in any other ſenſe, without violence; and, to 


prove that this was the intention of the par- 
ties concerned in the treaty, he appealed to 


thoſe who were 
the peace, whether there was any ſtipulation, 


in favour of Edmund's ſons? Upon their a Heede. 


ſwer, that there was not any mention made 
the princes, he inferr d that, therefore, the 
had no right to ſucceed their father. This 
reaſoning, tho very inconcluſive, being ſecond- 
ed by the votes of his party, and by the fears 
of the Engliſh, in general, was ſufficient to 


bring over the aſſembly to his meaſares. They —_ 


preſent at the concluſion of, | 


. . 
. 
* 
* * 


either thought, or ſeem'd to think, that his 
This duel is mentioned by Ethelted, abbot of Rievalle, Huntingdon, and Matthew of Weſtminſter; tho Malms- 


n 


#4 
„ 


ing it. a | 
Saxons, after cul ontrchy had contultþed 190 years, from the eſta- 
g of the heptarchy, and 568 from the arrival of the Saxons under Hengiſt. 
arguments. 
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Boox V. 
ents were ' ſolid and ſubſtantial ; and, 
without a ſtri& ſcrutiny into affairs, they ac- 
| | knowledged and proclaimed; him king of 
Being England, all the lords, both Engliſh, and Da- 
2 * niſh, {wearing allegiance to him. Upon this, 
England he was crowned, and divided the kingdom in- 
into four to four parts, Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt- 
s. Anglia, and Weſſex. The government of the 
ahm. 1:2. firſt he gave to Edrick Streon, the ſecond to 
Hom, Eric, and the third to Turkil, reſerving Weſ⸗ 
DS; ſex for himſelf. $39: hp - 2 Js 
His pro- . Canute had ſagacity enough to ſound the 
ject to get motive, that induced the Engliſh to own him 
rid of his for their ſovereign ; for; tho' all about him 
and gain Were ſollicitous to conceal their ſentiments, he 
the ee was ſenſible, an animoſity, that had ſubſiſted, 
tion of hu for near 200 years, fomented by continual 
ſubyects. wars, could not be extinguiſhed in a moment. 
He, therefore, reſolved to uſe all poſſible cau- 
tion, to prevent the defection of the Engliſh ; 
and, to this purpoſe, the gaining the affections 
of his new ſubje&s and the getting rid of thoſe, 
that Have him any diſturbance, were equally 
neceſſary. Tho' theſe projects ſeem'd alto- 
E incompatible, not deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
e ſpent-the firſt part of his reign, in effect- 
ing them. As he well knew, the beſt means 
0 rengering him popular was to have juſtice 
adminiſter'd, with the utmoſt impartiality, he 
declared, that, for the future, he would make 
no diſtinction between the Engliſh and Danes. 
After this, he publiſhed an edict, ordering 
that every county ſhould be governed by the 
ſame laws, as in the time of the Saxon kings, 
tho' the northern counties were excepted, be- 
- cauſe they were, for the moſt part, inhabited 
fre who had introduced particular laws 
of their own, that did not ſtand in need of any 
alteration. The ſame edi& denounced the 
ſevereſt puniſhments, againſt the malefactors of 
every nation, it being the king's deſign to con- 


. the Engliſh, that they had no occaſion to 


ear any partiality or reſpect of perſons; and 
theſe prudent regulations produced the deſired 
# effect. The people were indefatigable in the 
-  -  Molt publick demonitrations of joy and ſatis- 
faction, as they were under the government 
of a wiſe and juſt prince, who ſeemed to have 
no other end in view, but the happineſs of 
r 
Canute at- ,, Canute, finding he had gained the hearts of 
pes 0, the Engliſh, thought he might, now, ſafely 
FeEngliſh yenture on the ſecond LED of his ſcheme, 
princes. the getting rid .of thoſe that gave him the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, eſpecially the Saxon prin- 
cCeebs. Alfred and Edward, brothers to the late 
01 King, were retir'd into. Normandy, with their 
mother. Emma, plainly foreſeeing the Weit- 
Saxons would not be in a condition to do ju- 
ſtice to the royal family. As for Edmund's 
two ſons, who continued in England, notwith- 
nding their minority, they made the king 
ſomewhat uneaſy, becauſe of their intereſt in 
dhe people's affections; and he would not have 
ſcrupled to take away their lives, were it not 
forthe odium, he apprehended, it would bring 
upon him from his Engliſh ſubjects. However, 


. * Several hiſtorians confound theſe Edwy's ; bot the Saxon Annals and Spelman plainly diſtinguiſh them, 0. 


I He was interr d at Taviſtock in Devonſhire. Malmſ 


. : 
> 


5 


1 
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he committed them to the care of one of his He ſends 
domeſticks; to carry them into Denmark, pre- Edmunds 
tending that he ſent them abroad on their tr Nine 3 
vels, for their improvement; but his real in- mark, 
tent vas, that he might have an opportunity 

of diſparching them, at once, as ſoon as their _ 
abſence ſhould. abate the love of the people. 
The perſon entruſted with theſe princes, be- 

ing conſcious of the king's deſign, was touch'd 

with ſo much compaſſion for their innocence, 
that, inſtead of conducting them to Denmark, but they 
he brought them to the king of Sweden, diſ-are carried 
covering, at the ſame time, his maſter's inten- den“ 
tions. The king of Sweden aforded theſe prin- rene d 
ces a very gracious reception; but, to prevent Hungary, 
a rupture with Canute, he ſent them to Solo- where Ed- 
mon, king of Hungary, his relation, who took mund dies. 
care of their education. In proceſs of time, 
Solomon gave one of his daughters in marriage 

to Edmund; and Edward was eſpouſed to 

Agatha his ſiſter-in-law, the daughter of the 
emperor Henry II. Edmund departed this 

life, ſoon after his marriage; but Edward had 

five children, two of which died in Hungary, 

Edgar Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtian be- 

ing thoſe that ſurvived. R 


* - 


Two ſons of Ethelred II. who had both of He baniſh- 
them the name of Edwy, were ſtil! in England; es the two 
one of them was born in wedlock, but the o- Edwy's: : 
ther a baſtard, who was called, tho' on what 

account is not known, the king of the clowns.. 

Canute was as jealous of theſe as the other, 
princes, every thing concurring to heighten, 

the ſuſpicions of a prince, who, not having a 

lawful title, does not think himſelf to be firm- 

ly ſeated on the throne; and, therefore, he 
baniſh'd them from his dominions. However, He recalls 
ſome time after, he recalled the firſt, under the one of 
pretence of a reconciliation, bur, in reality, to," 1 
diſpatch him; and the other *, having been o death, 
expoſed to great hardſhips, during his exile, ; 
retarn'd privately into England, where he con- 

cealed himſelf in a place of retirement, being, 

ſecretly ſupplied, by his friends, with neceſſa- 

ries for his ſubſiſtence}. LES pF IND 

. Canute would have been as well pleas'd to Canute 
be rid of Alfred and Edward, Edmund's bro- marries . 
thers, who had retreated into Normandy with: e. of 
their mother; but he was ar a loſs, how to get gen 
them from duke Richard II. their uncle into 
his own hands, being likewiſe apprehenſive, 
that this prince, whoſe forces were conſidera- 
ble, would 2 their cauſe. Canute, there- 
fore, to gain him over to his intereſt, demand- 
ed his ſiſter Emma in marriage, the widow)zof _ _. 
Ethelred II. making an offer to him, at the. ) 
ſame time, of Eſtrith, one of his own ſiſters. - | 
Theſe propoſals being accepted, the nuptial 
ſolemnities were celebrated, in a magnificent 
manner. It Emma was pleas'd in being, once | 
more, queen of England, the caſe was other- Y, 
wiſe, with reſpe& to Alfred and Edward her 
ſons, who publickly ſhewed their diſlike. of the 
matter. ward, in particular, could never. 
forgive her, for ſcandalouſly eſpouſing Canute, 
her firſt husband's mortal enemy; and both 
of them were, to the laſt degree, incenſe& 
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againſt her, for conſenting that the ſucceſſion 
to the crown ſhould, purſuant to the articles 
of marriage, be ſettled on the heirs of his bo- 
dy, which excluded Ethelred's family from 

all hopes of ever aſcending the throne. 
Canute Canute, having, thus, got rid of the Saxon 
diſpatches princes, thought it convenient to ſecure him- 
_ elf from ſome lords, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpect- 
hom he Ed, Or whoſe power gave him uneaſineſs. The 
ſuſpeted, dukes of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, with the 
earl of Northumberland, were the principal, 
who had done him ſignal ſervices ; but he was, 
for this very reaſon, the more jealous of them. 
He knew, that Edrick Streon was a villain, 
ſince he had fo often been perfidious to the two 
preceding kings, to whom he was under the 
greateſt obligations; and, therefore, he was 
reſolved to begin with him. He ſoon found 
an opportunity to put his deſign in execution, 
by an act of juſtice hizhly acceptable to the 
Engliſh nation; for this lord, having openly 
reproach'd him, in an inſolent manner, for 
overlooking his paſt ſervices, eſpecially, the 
diſpatching of Edmund, his formidable rival, he 
made uſe of it, as a fit occaſion, for his. purpoſe. 
Edricæ Edrick had but juſt utter'd thoſe expreſſions, 
Streon is when the king anſwer'd in a paſſion, that, as 
beheaded. he had the impudence publickly to avow fo 
Browpt. black a treaſon, he ſhould be treated accord- 
ing to his deſerts; and, wichout giving him 
time to reply, he order'd him to be beheaded 
on the ſpot, and that his body ſhould be 
thrown into the Thames. Ir is ſaid, Edrick's 
head was, by the king's order, fix d on the 
higheſt part of the tower of London, to ac- 
compliſh the promiſe he had made to the tray- 
tor, That he would exalt him above all the 
« peers of the realm.” Eric, carl of North- 
umberland, under ſome pretence, was baniſh- 
ed the kingdom ſoon atter ; and Turkil, duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, terrified by theſe examples, 
and, perhaps, by the king's emiſſaries, volun- 
tarily went into exile, to prevent a worſe fate. 
Several other inferior lords fell a ſacrifice to the 
king's jealouſy or ſuſpicions, whole poſts were 
fhlFd with perſons, in whom he could fafcly 
confide ; and, from this time, the Engliſh en- 
joy'd a ſtate of tranquillity, which was ſo much 
the more agreeable, as they had wanted it for 
many years, and it was entirely unexpected. 


1018. However, they were obliged to pay a tax of 


85,000 |. * to defray the arrears due to the 
Danith army, a conſiderable part of which 
were {ent back to Denmark. 

1019. Cane, the affairs of the kingdom being 
Canutes peaccably ſettled, determined upon a voyage 
voyage © to Denmark, where his pref blo 
als K, preſence was abſo- 
to wage lutely neceſſary, on account of the war be- 
war a- tween the Danes and Vandals. He took 
gainſt the along with him ſuch Engliſh lords, as he was 

andals. jealous of, leſt his abſence ſhould give them an 

opportunity of exciting commotions in Eng- 
land. For the ſame reaſon, he carried with 
him the flower of the Engliſh army, under the 


po 2 city of London; which ſhews, 


| on laws, proves, that Laga 
with Ley or law, ignifies a — + 


+ 


The Saxon annals, Ann. 1018, tell us, it was 72000 l. beſi 


command of earl Goodwin, the ſon of Ulnoth, 
meiſtioned in the reign of Ethelred Il. Go 
win, who was a man of approved courage and 
conduct, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this war, by 


a very bold, tho! ſucceſsful, exploit. The two 


armies of the Danes and Vandals being with- 
in view of each other, Canute reſolved to en- 


J * Bull | 
gage the enemy, by break of day the next FW 
morning; but, whilſt he waited in expecka- gd u 
tion of the battle, Goodwin, privately with- reſolute 


drawing from the camp, with a body of troops, action. 
fell upon the Vandals, in the night,. and, put- | 
ting them in diſorder, by this ſudden attack, 
and making a great ſlaughter, routed their 
whole army. As ſoon as day appear'd, Ca- 
nute pp” for an engagement ; but, the 
Engliſh nor being at their ſtation, he conclud- 
ed they had revolted to the enemy. In the 
interim, the Engliſh general arrived, who came 
on purpoſe to bring him the news of his victo- 
ry; and, tho” this daring action was of dan- 
gerous conſequence, the king was very willin 
on this occaſion, to diſpenſe with the diſci- 

line of war, which required, that Goodwin 
ſhould be puniſhed, for preſuming to fight 
without orders. He received him, with the 
greateſt reſpect, and, as a reward for his ſignal 
valour and reſolution, created him earl of 
Kent; but I ſhall, hereafter, have occaſion 
frequently to take notice of this earl, who be- 
_ at length, the greateſt peer in the king- 

* | | | 

This war being happily compleated, Cannte 

returned into England; and, upon his arrival, of laws in 
he convened the great council, in order to en- England, 
force the Daniſh laws, which- had, for ſome 
time, been obſerved in part of the kingdom, 
eſpecially in Northumberland. There were, 
then, in England the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, 
and Daniſh laws ; but the laſt of theſe had 
not the ſanction of publick authority, till Ca- 
nute, on this occaſion, put them on a level 
with the antient laws of England. 

Canure, from his return into England, lived 102 f: 
in a profound and uninterrupted tranquillity, Canure's 


making it his whole ſtudy and buſineſs, to pro- expedition 
mote juſtice, peace; and happineſs among hisgaiv{t the 


ſubzc&s ; but, in proceſs of time, he was ob." 
liged to take a ſecond voyage into Denmark, 

then invaded by the Swedes, in which he was 

very unfortunate, having had the mortification 

to meet with more rugged treatment, than 
formerly, and the Engliſh troops, he carried 

with him, ſuffered exceedingly. 


Two years after, forgetting his ill ſucceſs 1025. 


againſt the Swedes, he entered into anotherwar, He ſub- 


which amply repaired all his former loſſes. Hedues Nor- 


reſolved upon the revival of ſome old preten- . 

ſions to Norway, which had not, hitherto, 

been fully ſtated and examined. Olaus, now 

on the throne of Norway, was an eaſy and 

weak prince ; and Canute, therefore, thought 

he ſhould never have a fairer opportunity, Hoved- 

than the preſent, for aſſerting his claim. He — n 
unelm, 


des 11000, or, according to Florence, 15000 l. 


how wealthy that city was, even in thoſe days. N 

aa, ebe ning, Merchenlaga, e Biſhop Nicholſon, in his letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefix'd to his 
tion of the Sax | which the Norman interpreters thro' nnſtake, thought to be the ſame 

| region, territory or province; f. / | 

che Da ſh te Sion, te 2 p ; o that Denalaga means no more, than among the Danes, or 


began 


Three forts 
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began his deſign, with privately forming a 
powerful faction, among the Norwegian lords; 


Canute ap- 


2 him- nute's ambition. 
elf to de- 


votion. 


flight. 


and, matters being brought to maturity, em- 
barquing for Denmark, with a conſiderable 
number of Engliſh troops, he, on a ſudden, 
tanded them in Norway. Olaus, who had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 'his ſecret practices, 
was ſurprized at this unexpected attack, and 
ſo much the more, when he found, that the 


greateſt part of his ſubjects had eſpouſed the 


cauſe of the enemy; and, in this extremity, 
he abandoned the kingdom, to ſave himſelf by 
Upon his departure, Canute was 
crowned king of Norway, giving himſelf no 
diſturbance, about the right, whilſt he had the 
power in his hands. Io years after, the de- 
poſed prince, attempting to recover the crown, 
was ſlain by his own ſubjects; and Canute 
continued in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. Olaus, however, was fainted, after 
his deceaſe, and dignified with the glorious 
title of martyr. | 
The conqueſt of Norway fully ſatiated Ca- 
Laying aſide all thoughts of 
martial affairs, for the future, he entirely ap- 
plied himſelf to acts of devotion, i. e. he made 


it his principal employment to enrich the 


churches and monaſteries; as if the uſurpation 
of two kingdoms, and all the conſequent evils, 
were to be compounded for, by ſo ſlight a pe- 
nance. Among other things, he gave particu- 
lar proofs of his veneration for the memory of 
St Land, formerly king of Eaſt-Anglia, 
who was {lain by the Danes. Perhaps, he 
gave into the beſief of the report, that his fa- 


ther Sweyn was killed by that faint, or, ra- 
ther, he propoſed to itifle, by this means, the 


clamour that was raiſed about it. However, it 


is certain, he built a magnificent church over 
the grave of this prince, and exceedingly en- 


* Vid. 2 


Cambd. in 


Suffolk. 


1031. 


larged the town, where his body lay interred. 


The monaſtery, in the ſame place, named 
Breadicſworth, was endowed by Edward the 
elder; but Canute having en arged it, and aug- 
mented its revenues, it became one of the moſt 
ſtately, as well as wealthy, religious houſes in 
the kingdom *. | 

Having, as he imagin'd, given publick proofs 


He goes to of his devotion, he reſolv'd upon a journey to 


Rome. 


Rome, which he pertorm'd in 1031. Whilſt 
he remained there, he made many valuable 
preſents to the churches, confirming all the 
donations his predeceflors had granted to the 
church of Rome and the Engliſh college ; 
and he likewiſe obtained new privileges for 
the Engliſh churches, with ſome advantages 
for thoſe who came to viſit. the tombs of the 
apoſtles, the moſt material of which was an 
exemption from paying, any toll, in their paſ- 
ſage through Italy. The emperor Conradus I. 
who. was then at Rome, and with whom he 
contracted an intimate friendſhip, allowed him 
the ſame privilege, as did allo the king of 
France in his dominions. On theſe accounts, 
the Engliſi pilgrims and other travellers were 
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eas d of a great expence, and treed, from a 


thouſand ĩinſults and een dd were, Fe 
taly, German, ang 


ſore, e to, in 
h 


France, This whole affair is repreſented, at 


157 


143 


* . 


Nb in a letter this monarch BIG, rom His letter 
eng 


ome, to the aſſembly- general of the 


h to the 


nation ; in which are contained great profeſ- Engliſh, 
fions of his piety and ſteady reſolution to go- Malmſ. 


vern the kingdom, after the {trite 


this laudable deſign. 


| | | rules of- 
juſtice, deſiring alſo his nobles to aſſiſt him in 


No ſooner did he return to England, than His return 


he ſet about the dedication of the chi | 
St. Edmund, which he had founded, before he 
went to Rome; and, having, at length, ſpent 


ſome years in continual acts of devotion *, he p 


died in 1036, in the 19th year of his reign f. 


church of to Eng- 


and. 


1036. 
is death. 


Hiſtorians have not ſcrupled to attribute to His cha- 
this prince the ſirname of great, a title affected ractet. 


by conquer ors, as if true grandeur ſes in 
invading the rights and properties of others; 


but, not to confine the ſenſe of that word, 


within ſuch narrow limits, Canute may juſtly 
be ſaid to merit this glorious epithet, if we 
conſider only. the latter part of his reign. The 
end of his life was ſo very different from the 
beginning, that, one would have thought, he 
was not the ſame perſon with him, who, to 
fubdue kingdoms, to which he had no equi- 
table claim, had occaſion'd the effuſion of ſo 


much blood, and even trampled upon religion - 


and juſtice. It we can credit what the writers 
of his hiſtory have recorded concerning him, 
from the time of his being eſtabliſhed on the 
throne of England, he gave daily marks of pie- 
ty, juftice, and moderation, which gained him 
the love of his ſubjects, as well as an univerſal 


eſteem among toreigners. The following ſtory 


demonſtrates, at once, his good ſenſe, and the 


extravagant flatteries of thoſe that were about 
him. As he was, on a certain day, walking 


by the ſea-fide*, his courtiers extolled him to "ArSouth; 
the skies, preſuming even to compare him with Pon. 


the Almighty. Canute, diſpleaſed with theſe 
encomiums, and willing allo to convince them 
of their folly and impiety, ordered a chair to 
be brought him; and, ſeating himſelf in a 
place, where the tide was about to flow, he 
addrefled the ocean, as follows: * O fea, 
« thou art ſubject to my dominion, and the 
“land I fit on belongs ro me; I charge thee 
c not to make any farther advances, nor even 
«© to wet the feet of thy ſovereign”. Upon 
this, he ſat ſtill for a while, as if he beievedihe 
ſea would obey his commands; but, the tide 
rolling on, in its uſual courſe, he took occaſion, 
from thence, to remind his flatterers, that the 
titles of lord and maſter were peculiar to God, 
who commands both the land and the ſea. It 
is reported, that, from this time, he would ne- 
ver wear his crown, ordering it to be placed on 
the head of a crucifix at Wincheſter. 

He leſt behind him three ſons, all of them 


of age, to whom he bequeathed his three King- 


doms. Sweyn the eldeſt, a baſtard, had. Nor- 


He founded the famous abbey of St. Bennet's in Holme in Norfolk, made ſeveral very valuable preſen ts to 
the church of Wincheſter, and to Coventry, the arm of St. Augyſtin, the great Doctor, which is ſaid to have eaſt him, 


at Pavia, 100 talents of ſilver, and one of gold. 


+ He died at Shaftsbury, November 12th, and was interr'd in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter. 


way 
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Flog. Way for his ſhare, tho? ſome relate, he was no 
Wig. & more than a ſhoemaker's ſon, which Egiva, 
iceto, being barren, impos'd upon him, as his own. 
To Harold his ſecond ſon, by the ſame woman, 
tho? it is ſaid, he was only the fon of a prieſt, 
which ſhe feigned to be her own, by the king, 
he gave the crown of England. To Canute 
or Hardicanute, whom he had by Emma of 
Normandy, he left the kingdom of Denmark ; 
and Gunilda, his daughter by the fame prin- 
ceſs, was married tothe emperor Henry IV. 
As I ſhall have occaſion to intermix the 
affairs of Normandy with thoſe of England, 
it will be convenient to give ſome previous 
account of what was tranſacted among the 
Normans. 
The affairs Richard II. duke of Normandy, dying in 
of Nor- 1926, Richard III. his ſon, who ſucceeded 
_ reigned but one year, leaving the duke- 
dom, at his death, to Robert his brother; who 
was no ſooner inveſted in it, than he expreſs'd 
an inclination to eſpouſe the cauſe of Altred 
and Edward, his couſins, being the ſons of his 
Robert, aunt Emma and Ethelred II. who were both 
duke or at his court. As he pitied their unfortunate 
Norman- condition, upon the firſt news of the death of 
dy, takes Edmund's ſon, he diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
js wa 5 Cannte, to intreft him to ſurrender, to the 
ther n two princes, ſome part of the kingdom of their 
der his anceſtors. This ambaſly arrived in England, 
protection. 


SS 


1 HEN Canute eſpcuſed Emma of 
I. 1039. Normandy, according to the articles 
of marriage, his children by that princeſs were 

entitled to the ſucceſſion; but this prince, con- 

wa trary to that agreement, left England to his 
ſeon Harold, born in Denmark, tho' he gave 
Denmark to Hardicanute, whom he had by 
Emma of Normandy “. In all probability, he 
thought the Engliſh had not been long enough 
inured to the Daniſh'yoke, to ſubmit to * 
government of his youngeſt ſon, a prince of no 
genius, who was not above 15 or 16 years of 
age. However, that article in his will was 
warmly oppoſed by the Engliſh, as they look'd 
upon Hardicanute, a native of England, whom 
he had by a lawful wife, the widow of one of 
their kings, to be the only rightſul heir to the 
crown, regarding Harold as a foreigner and a 
baſtard; but the Danes, on the other hand, 
were firmly reſolved to adhere to Canute's 
laſt will and teſtament. This diſſenſion might 
have proved fatal, if Harold had not ſcized on 
the treaſure, his father Canute had laid up at 
Wincheſter ; which enabled him to ſecure a 
majority o voices, in a general aſſembly held in 
Mercia t, and to get himſelf proclaimed king 


At Ox- 
ford. An. 


Sax. 1036; % England. The Danes were for him, to a 

man, and, of courſe, the Engliſh Mercians, 
1. e. they who inhabited the north-ſide of the 
Thames, who, conſidering the Danes as their 


maſters durſt not direct} ole thei 
ceedings. n 


of ENGLAND. _/ 


* She is called Elgiva by the Saxon Annals, &c, 


M YU 
when Canute was ſo firmly ſettled on the 


throne, that he juilged it * regard 
the ſollicitations of the duke of Normandy. 


Robert was ſo highly incenſed at his refuſal, 


that he reſolved to force him to do juſtice to 

thoſe injured princes; and, accordingly, he e- 
quipped an able fleet, on board of which he 
embarqued, with a powerful army, being ſully 
determined to invade England, not doubting 

but the Engliſh would readily join him. The | 
fleet meeting with a violent ſtorm, the great-His fleet is 
eſt part of it was deſtroy'd, a loſs not ealily to deſtroy d 
be repaired; yet Canute finding, from theſe? a form. 
preparations, that the duke of Normandy de- 

ſigned to eſpoule the intereſt of his couſins, in 

good earneſt, attempted to divert him, by mak- 

ing an offer of part of the kingdom of Weſſex. 
Robert, however, would not have been amuſed 

with this propoſal, had not his misfortune, at 

ſea, obliged him to ſuſpend the execution of his 
intentions, as it induced Canute alſo to recede 

from his word. In proceſs of time, Robert 
undertook a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, deterring 

his intended invaſion of England, till his re- - 

turn ; but he died on his way home, leaving 

behind him only a natural ſon, named Wil- 


| liam, on whom he had entailed the ſucceſſion. 


This is that William, ſirnamed the Conqueror, 
who makes ſo great a figure, hereafter, in the 
hiſtory of England. 


18. HAROLD I. ſirnamed Harefoot 


were diſperſed all over England, their chief _. 
ſettlements were in Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and 
Northumberland; and, for this reaſon, in al! 
the country, north of the Thames, included | 
then under the name of Mercia, the Danes * 
were more numerous than the Engliſh. On the 
contrary, in Weſſex, i. e. ſouth of the Thames, 
there were more Engliſh than Danes, having 
admitted among them thoſe of their country- 
men, who abandon'd the north, to avoid the do- 
minion of the Danes; and, by this means, Weſ- 

ſex became very powerful, being in a condi- 
tion to bring into the field as great an army, as 

all the reſt of England. Thus, the kingdom 

of Judah, in antient time, grew ſtrong, at 

the expence of Iſrael. The forces of the 
Weſt-Saxons and Mercians, being at this time 
pretty much r a level, it is no wonder they 
were jealous of one another, each of them uſing 
their efforts to have a king of their own, that 

they imagin'd, would ſhew them the orcareſt 
favour. This diviſion was like to have occa- 
ſioned a war between the two nations; but 


Harold, 
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Book V. 


Harold, who wanted his father's qualities, 


believed he had not a force ſufficient to under-' 


take the conqueſt of Weſſex. 
win 1» ©” ry expeditious, in coming to take poſſeſſion of 
nt of „ 
Welder. the crown of Weſſex; either becauſe he was 
| detained by other affairs, or on the account of 
his natural ſloth and indolence. In his ab- 
ſence, earl Goodwin held the reins of go- 
vernment, in an abſolute manner, indepen- 
dent of Emma, the queen-mother, who had 
no intereſt in the affections of the Weſt-Saxons. 
He deli- In the mean time, Harold was ſollicitous to 
vers up obtain a kingdom, by artifice, which he found 
oy os he could not ſubdue, by force of arms; and, 
Harold. às he was deprived of it, merely by the ma- 
nagement of earl Goodwin, he judg'd it moſt 
adviſable for him, to bring over the earl to his 
ſide. - Whilſt his brother remained in Den- 
mark, he attempted to gain Goodwin's friend- 
hip, by ſuch ways and means, as we may 
t is ſaid, Calily gueſs at, tho' they are not particular] 
he promil- refated By the hiſtorians. Goodwin, whoſe 
_ _ conſcience was not too nice or {queamiſh, Ha- 
ds ie. FD rv rage being advantageous, promiſed 
liage. to fix him on the throne of Weſſex; and he ma- 
naged this affair, with ſo much dexterity, that, 
on a ſudden, under the pretence, that Hardi- 
canute neglected to come over into England, 
he procured him to be acknowledged king of 
Weſſex. This revolution, however, was not 
brought about, with the unanimous conſent of 
the Weſt-Saxons, but by the contrivance 6f 
Goodwin and ſome other lords, who were ſo 
. hearty. in the matter, that it was effected, be- 
tore it was in the power of any to prevent it. 
Fhus, a new king was placed on the throne 
of Weſſex, without allowing the Weſt-Saxons 
time to deliberate about it; and the like in- 
t ĩgues have often been attended with the ſame 
lacceſs. | 


Emmi Emma, the mother of Hardicanute, was 
forms a ; aſtoniſh'd ar this ſudden turn of affairs, which 
pou ot ot only deprived her fon of the crown of 


dne of her Weſſex, but herſelf alſo of the proſpect of hav- 
ſons, by E- ing any ſhare in the government; and, there- 
thelred, on fore, ſhe enter d upon a project, to advance 
the throne. ce of her ſons, by Ethelred, to the throne, 
hoping that the Engliſh would gladly exert 
themſelves, in favour of a prince ſprung from 

the race of their antient kings. Perhaps, the 

defire of degrading Goodwin, from his exalted 

ſtation, was as powerful a motive to this un- 
dertaking, as the view of her ſon's advance- 

ment ; but, to accomplith her ends, there was 

occaſion for great art and diſſimulation, and, 
eſpecially to feign ſome pretence, without ex- 

citing the king's jealouſy, to ſend for the two 

princes, her ſons, who were in Normandy, 

that they might procure a party to eſpouſe 

their cauſe. Accordingly, ſhe diſſembled her 

concern for rhe depoſing of Hardicanute, con- 

join herſelf to Wincheſter, where ſhe daily 
requented the churches, being, in all appear- 

ance, wholly intent about the. care of her ſalva- 

tion. No ſooner did ſhe imagine, that the 

King had no ſuſpicion of her real deſign, than 

ſhe begg'd leave to ſend for the two princes, her 

ſons, ro Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen, 


. 
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„„ ST... 
ſince her ſecond marriage. Her requeſt being Alfred and” 
granted, Alfred and Edward arrived ſoon after Edward 


Xe TR in England; under the pretence of making a arrive in 
EarlGood- - Hardicanute, now in Denmark, was not ve- 


5 * . ] d. 1 P 
viſit to their mother; and they were careſs'd Fey 


by vaſt numbers, who, having Englith hearts, 

on all oceaſions, inviclably adhered to the an- 

tient royal family. | 
Goodwin had ſagacity enough quickly to pe- Goodwin 

netrate into the queen's intentions, it being informs the 

very difficult to impoſe upon ſo retin'd a politi- king of 

cian ; and, from the moment he firſt ſuſpect- — 

; ; gn. 

ed her, he employ'd ſo many ſpies, that he 

diſcovered, at length, his ſuſpicions had ſome 

foundation. Harold being ſtartled at the news, 

the earl, who was not fo eaſily alarmed, re- 

preſented to him, that this conſpircay was, as | 

yet, inthe embtyo; that it was not ſo material, He adviſes 

at this juncture, to avoid the preſent, as to pro- him to diſ- 

vide againſt future dangers; and that, the mot Patch the 

effectual way, to ſecure himſelf from the like 2 — 

attempts, was to diſpatch the two Saxon princes, 

for Which he had now fo fair an opportunity. 

Harold falling in with his propoſals, Goodwin 

adviſed him to put on a ſeeming ſecurity, that 

he might, with the greater eaſe, draw them 

into the ſnare ; and, upon this, Harold a 

peared to be altogether inſenſible of * 

queen's deſigns, oven Foo two princes to 

continue, ſome rime,. at Wincheſter, withour 

expreſſing the leaſt ſigns of uneaſineſs. Ar 

laſt, however, he invited them to paſs a few 

days at his court, before they rerurn'd to 

Normandy, which furniſhed him with an oc 

caſion for putting his project in execution. 

Emma was at a loſs how to act, on this emer- - 

gency. She very well knew the appearance of 

her ſons at court was neceſſary, to gain a 

powerful party among the nobility ; but, on 

the contrary, ſhe could not think of delivering 

them into the hands of a prince, whoſe intereſt 

it was to deftroy them. In this perplexity, 

ſhe apprehended a middle courſe to be the 

moſt expedient, viz. to ſend Alfred, her eldeſt 

{cn to the king, and to detain Edward. She .- | 

was perſuaded, that, it Harold had any £8 4 

cvil intentions,, he would defer- the execution 

of them, till both the brothers were in his 

power, it being in vain to diſpatch one, whilſt ' 

the other was alive. Goodwin, pleas'd that 

his advice had been, hitherto, ſucceſsful, con- 

trived the matter ſo, that he was ſent to meet 

Alfred, in all appearance, to do him - honour ; 

bur, the truth is, he was not willing to entruſt ' 

another with the execution of his deſigns. Al- 

fred's ſmall retinue, conſiſting of Normans, - 

were charm'd with the reſpe& Goodwin not 

only ſhewed to the prince himſelf, but like- 

vile cauſed to be paid by others. They were, 

however, ſurprized, even to conſternation, when 

Alfred and all his attendants were obliged to 

enter into Guilford-caftle, under the pretence 

of a refreſhment. The prince was, from hence, 

directly conducted to Ely, where, having had 

his eyes put out, he was confined in a mona- 

ſtery; tho he ſcarce had time to be ſenſible 

of his misfortunes, a he * N a few M. Weſt, 

days, either by reaſon of grief, or by ſome 

ore violent Hiro Goodwin being atrer- 


wards charged _ his murder. Edward no 
> 


ſooner 


pf e e e of his brother's fate, on. he em- 

turns © barqued for Normandy, to prevent his own. 

EY” Emma, ſoon after, * 3 orders to 

18 depart the kingdom, retreated to Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, who aſſigned her the ** of 
Bruges, ſor the place of her reſidence. 
would wonder, ſhe ſhould not repair to Wil- 
liam her nephew, duke of Normandy; but, 
in all likelihood, thoſe, who had rhe manage- 
ment of affairs, during the duke's minority, 
thought ir inconvenient to receive her, as it 
was, indeed, to be feared, this intriguing 
princeſs might enhance the troubles of the 
dukedom, in which, William was not, as yer, 
firmly eſtabliſhed. | 

ro 9. + In the mean time, Hardicanute, being rou- 


_— zed, at length, from his lethargy, enter'd into 


ne 


* 
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a reſolution to recover, by arms, the kingdom 

of Weſſex, which was uſurped by his brother; 

and, with this view, he went to Bruges, 

to conſult with the queen his mother. In all 
probability, he would have found it difficult to 
accompliſh his deſign, were it not for Harold's 

death, which happened at this juncture. This 

prince died at Oxford, without iſſue, in 1039, 

after a reign of four years, which was not at- 

tended with any memorable event, and was | 
buried at Wincheſter *. He had the ſirname * At weſt⸗ 
of Harefoot, becauſe his feet were, all over miniſter. 
hairy, or, according to others, on the account Erompr. 
of his being ſwift of foot. The winter, in 

which he died, was one of the hardeſt, that had xrighrony 
ever been known in England f. | 


Cc 


19. CANUTE II. or, 


1039. PON Harold's deceaſe, the great men 
Hardica- of both nations unanimouſly made an 
nute is ofter of the crown to Canute, who was ſirnamed 
2328 the Hardy, not from his courage, but the 
land. * ſtrength of his conſtitution 4. He was at 

Bruges, with the queen his mother, conſulting 
about the recovery of Weſſex, by the means 
of the auxiliary troops he had reaſon to expect 
from the earl of Flanders; but, being informed 
of Harold's death, he immediately ſet out for 
England, with forty ſhips he had brought with 
him from Denmark. The Danes, as well as 
Engliſh, received him with great demonſtra- 
tions of joy; and even Goodwin himſelt, who 
had been ſo active againſt him, was among 
the firſt to do him homage. 
He digs up Hardicanute began his reign, with an act 
the corpſe of barbarity very extraordinary and uncom- 
- dun bro- mon : for he was no ſooner crowned, than, im- 
Malm. I. 2. Patient to be revenged on his brother, tho' de- 
c. 12, | Cealed, he ordered his corpſe to be dug up and 
thrown into the Thames ; but all his care, to 
hinder the body from being interred again, 
oved ineffectual. Some tiſhermen, diſcover- 
ing the corpſe, as it floated on the water, de- 
livered it to the Danes, who interred it in a 
burying-place at London, that belonged to their 
nation *. It is ſaid, that the king, informed 
of this, commanded it to be thrown, once 
more, into the river; but, being found a ſe- 
cond time, it was privately buried at Weſt- 
minſter. 
Hardica- Hardicanute, ſoon after, impoſed an exor- 
nute impo- bitant tax on the kingdom, tor the payment 
poem x of the fleet he ſent back to Denmark; and tho 
tac which The Engliſh had often paid the like tax, ſtiled 
occaſions a Danegeld, they were diſpleas'd, that it ſhould 


ſedition in be renewed at a time, when there ſeemed to 
Worceſter. 


Camb. in 


Worceſt. highly unbecoming his royal dignity. 


HARDICANUTE. 


be no occaſion for it. The inhabitants of Wor- 
ceſter were ſo incenſed at it, that they killed 
two of the collectors. The news of this reach- 
ing the king, he gave orders immediately to 
Goodwin duke of Weſſex, Leofric duke of 
Mercia, and Siward carl of Northumberland, 
to muſter their forces together, march to Wor- 
ceſter, and deſtroy it with fire and ſword. 
Theſe lords executed a part of their orders, 
tho' with great reluctance. The city was burnt 
after it had been plundered, for four days to- | 
gether; bur the inhabitants were permitted to The city 
retire into a {mall illand in the Severn, called 
Bevercy, till the king was appeaſed. | 

Shortly after this, prince Edward, the ſon prince Eda 
of Ethelred II. and brother to the king, by ward ap- N 
the ſame mother, made his appearance at pears at 
court, who met with a very civil reception; ut. 
and, upon his firſt coming, he demanded ju- 
ſtice againſt Goodwin, whom he charged with 
the murder of his brother Alired f. The king 
was not unwilling to embrace this opportunity 
of puniſhing the carl, not ſo much, perhaps, 
on the account of Altred's death, as for what 
he had acted, in favour of the late king. He 
was ſummoned, therefore, to appear and 
give an anſwer to the accuſation againſt him ; 
but Goodwin, who was no ſtranger to the 
king's covetous diſpoſition, had the art to ex- 
tricate himſclt out of this difficulty, by a mag- 
nificent preſent before his trial. This preſent 
was a galley, with a gilt ſtern, manned with 80 
choice ſoldiers, who had, all of them, upon 
each arm, a golden bracelet, weighing 16 oun- 
ces, with helmets and ſwords gilded, a Daniſh 
battle-ax, adorned with gold and ſilver, hang- 
ing on the left ſhoulder, and a lance of the 
ſame in the right-hand. Every thing in the 


Brompton tells us, he was, thus, called, becauſe he choſe always to walk on foot, which, he obſerves, was 


1 This year a feſter, or horſe- load of wheat, was ſold for 35 pence and more, Sax. Ann. 1039. 


ceſter, of this murder. S. Dunelm. p. 180. 


T The term hardy, thoſe that wrote in Latin, render by durus, and not audax, Vid. Pont. Hilt. Dan. 
According to conſtant tradition, the church and church-yard of St. Clement's- Danes. | 
} Simeon of Durham affirms, that Alfric, archbiſhop of York, accuſed Goodwin and Levingus, biſhop of Wor? 


galley, 


E 
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galley was anſwerable to this magnificence ; 
and, the king accepting of it, the carl was ac- 
quitted, upon his making oath, that he had no 

concern at all in the death of prince Alfred. 
1041, Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown, of 
Hardica- which he was unworthy, dying ſuddenly, at 
nutes the nuptial-feaſt of a Daniſh lord, at Lambeth, 


life, lamented by none, not was any enquiry 
made into the manner of his death. It is nni- 
verſally acknowledged by the hiſtorians, that 
he ſpent entire days and nights, in featting and 
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caroufing. A certain author, however, extols Hunting 


him exceedingly, for keeping an open table, 
four times a day, exclaiming againſt the kin 
his ſucceſſors, who aboliſhed fo laudable a 
cuſtom. 8 
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20. EDWARD III. the Confeſſor. 


_ Perhaps, his death was occaſioned by poiſon ; 
but, to ſuch a monſtrous height, did he carry 
his cruelty and gluttony, that he departed this 

Epw. III. Ardicanute dying, without iſſue, Ed- 


ward the ſon of Ethelred IL. and Em- 

Difficvlties ia of Normandy was the only prince in Eng- 
about the Jand, that had any pretenſions to the crown. 
fuccctuon. It yas reaſonable, that the race of the Saxon 
kings ſhould be reſtored to the throne, of which 

they had been unjuſtly deprived ; but then it 

was equally juſt to recall from Hungary prince 
Edward, the ſon of Edmund Ironſide, who 

had a right to the crown, betore his uncle, who 

was, one degree, farther removed. On the 
contrary, the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of four 

Daniſh kings, who reigned for the ſpace of 42 

* It could years, with the conſent of the Englith, ſtart- 
be only 27 ed another difficulty, Sweyn, the ſon ot Canute 
or 28 ycars the great being ſtill alive. Ir is certain, that 
at moit. ſome look'd upon him, as a baſtard ; but the 
king his father did not conſider him, as ſuch, in 

his will; and he, doubtleſs, had an equitable 

claim to the ſame privilege with his brother 

Harold, who, tho' he was born of the {ame 

mother, aſcended the throne. On theſe ac- 

counts, it was not an eaſy matter to ſettle the 
fucceſſion, to the ſatisfaction of all parties; and 

the old animoſities between the two nations 

were likely to be revived, which were formerly 

fo fatal to the kingdom. Edward, the ſon of E- 

thelred II. having ſpent the greateſt part of his 

life abroad, was but little known in England; 

and, beſides, his merit was not very conſpi- 

cuous, nor was he capable of ſetting off his 

Edward right. However, a lucky expedient, which 
falls in he was obliged to make uſe of, procured him 
CANE a ſupport, by which alone he was put into a 
"EN condition to maintain his pretenſions, viz. carl 
Goodwin. Tho, a few months ago, Edward 

had proſecuted this lord, as the murderer of his 
brother, he was adviſed to court his protection, 

which he obtained more eaſily, than he could 

have expected. Such was Goodwin's power 

and genius, above the reſt of the nobility, that 

it was almoſt impoſſible for Edward to have 
ſucceeded, if he had not gained him over to 
Goodwin's his party. He was diftinguithed by his merit, 
riſe. as well as his birth, when Canute the great 
made him commander of the Engliſh troops, 
in the war againſt the Vandals ; and, on the 
account of his valour, in that expedition, Ca- 
nute created him earl of Kent, Suflex, and 
Surrey, giving him in marriage Thyre, ſiſter 


ed his own ſitter Eftrith, widow of the duke of 
Normandy. Goodwin had a ſon, by this wite, 


to earl Uiphon, to whom Canute had beſtow- 


who was drowned in the Thames, by the means 
of an unruly horſe. His ſecond wite was Gith, 
ſiſter to Sweyn, who was ſucceſſor to Hardi- 
canute, on the throne of Denmark ; by whom 
he had ſeven ſons, Harold, Foſton, Swane, 
Ulnoth, Gurth, Elfgar, Lewin, and a daugh- 
ter named Editha. His great intereſt with Ca- 
nute the great, the ſupertority ot his genius, his 
noble alliances, and honourable titles, being 
duke of Weflex, earl of Kent, and high-trea- 
ſurer, to which poſt he was promoted by Ha- 


rold ; and, laſtly, the government of the coun- 


ties of Oxford and Hereford, in the hands of 
his eldeſt fon, had advanced him to almoſt the 
ſummit of honour. His credit was ſomewhat 


eclipſed, in the reign of Hardicanute ; but he 


had the addreis and policy to. retrieve it. 
Wharever ſecret diſguit the late king might 
harbour againtt him, he was ſuch an enemy to 
buſineſs, that he ſolely entruſted him with the 


adminiſtration of affairs, as being the moſt able 


politician in his dominions. Goodwin was ſo 
dextrous in making the belt uſe of theſe favour- 
able opportunities, to ingratiate himſelf with 
the nobility and people, that his power, at 
length, was ſuperior to that of all the Engliſh 
lords. This proves, how neceſſary Goodwin's 
aſſiſtance was, to place Edward on the throne ; 
tho', in promoting the intereſt of others, he 


had always a view to his own. Accordingly, Eward obs 


before he eſpcuſcd Edward's cauſe, he oblig- 8 


ed him, by an oath, to marry his daughter 


cs him- 
t by 


oath, to 


Editha; wnich terms, for reaſons of ſtate, he marry 
agreed to, tho* with an inward reluctance, on Goodwin's 


the account of his brother's murder. 


daughter. 


Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, Goodwin He is 
convened a general aſſembly, in which Edward claime 


PF 


was acknowledged and proclaimed king, with king of 
the conſent ot the whole body. If Sweyn, king England, 


of Norway, had been in England, at this junc- 
ture, 1n all probability, his pretenſions would 
either have occaſioned a civil war, or the king- 
dom would have been, once more, divided in- 
to two; for the Danes would never have ſuf- 
ter'd the rights of the royal family of Den- 
mark to be violated, in this manner. On the 
contrary, the Engliſh had ſuch an averſion to 
the Danith yoke, that they joyfully fell in 
with the preſent juncture, in fixing on the 


throne a native of England. 


In the aſſembly above-mentioned, to which, Goodwin's 
in all likelihood, the Danes, being then with- barangue 


made 


. againlt the 


out a leader, were not ſummoned, Goodwin Lance. 


: 
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made a pathetick harangue, to the following 
purpoſe : © That they had, now, an cppor- 
te tunity of being freed from the oppreſſions, 


e under which they had groaned, for many 


« years; and, in the moſt eloquent language, 
© which was natural to him, he painted the 
c calamities of England, whilſt in ſubjection 
« to foreigners. He diſplay'd the ſupercilious 
ce pride of the Danes, who treated the Eng- 
« liſh as ſo many ſlaves, reminding them of 
c thoſe miſcrable times, when, an Engliſhman 
© and a Dare. meeting on a bridge, the for- 
ce mer durſt not ſtir a foot, till the latter had 
© paſs'd over; that, it an Engliſhman did not 
« pay his reſpects to a Dane, in the humbleſt 
© manner, he might depend upon being ſound- 
ce ly cudgelled. To all theſe mĩſeries, he ſub- 
joined that of the exorbitant taxes, they had 
cc been obliged to pay, particularly Dare-gcit *, 


* 40,0001. © which, was impoſed with no other view, 


a year. 


Brompt. 


They cx- 


pel the 
Danes. 


« than to cratily the avarice of their impert- 
tc ous maſters.” In a word, he omitted no- 
thing, that could inflame the reſentment ot the 
Englith ; and this harangue had ſuch an influ- 
ence on the audience, that it was reſolved, no 
Dane, for the future, ſhould ever ſucceed to 
the throne of England. Some rclate, that this 
ſpeech made ſuch an impreſſion on their minds, 
that the Engliſh unanimouſly enter'd into a 
reſolution of expelling the Danes ; and allo, 
that they immediately put it in execution. 


The diff.. This is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in 


culties, 


the Engliſh hiſtory; for, in whatever light we 


about this view it, it is not to be accounted for. Firſt, 


paſſage of 


the Eng- 
liſh hiſty- 
ry. 


Pentanus. 
Meurſius. 


it is not caſy to apprehend, how the Engliſh, 
in a general aſſembly of the kingdom, could 
come to a reſolution of expelling the Danes; 
much leſs, that they ſhould have power to put 
it in execution. The Danes were, in a man- 
ner, ſole maſters of all the eaſtern and nor- 
thern counties ; and in Mercia, the very heart 
ot the kingdom, they were as numerous as 
the Engliſn. Four kings of their own nation 
had reign'd ſucceſſively in England, who, 
donbtleſs, gave them the preference, in their 
favours ; and yet, without any extraordinary 
event, except the death of Hardicanute, a 
prince of no merit or reputation, it is affirm- 
ed, that the Engliſh, on a ſudden, became ſu- 
perior to the Danes, and that, to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be in a condition to force them out 
of the kingdom. Can it be imagin'd, that 
the Danes ſhould tamely ſubmir to ſuch treat- 
ment, without the leaſt reſiſtance? The Da- 
niſh hiſtorians render this affair till more in- 
tricate and perplexed, who aſſure us, that all 
the Danes in England were maſlacred, in one 
night, by the treachery of Harold, the ſon 
of Goodwin, who ordcr'd all the Daniſh ſol- 
diers to march out of their garriſons, under 
the pretence of obſerving the ſolemnity of the 
late king's funeral *; but this account is 
altogether incredible, as Harold, then very 
young, was incapable of having any hand in the 
government, and, therefore, could give no ſuch 
orders to the Daniſh officers. Beſides, what 


of ENGLAND. 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why all the Engliſh hi- 
ſtorians, except Brompton, who himſelf. but 
juſt touches upon the matter, ſhould agree in 
overlooking ſuch a remarkable occurrence? Was 
it poſſible for them to write their hiſtories, 
without the leaſt alluſion to it? If it ſhould be 
objected, that they were ſilent, on this head, 
becauſe they were aſhamed, that their coun- 
trymen had been guilty of ſuch a barbarous 
action, why did they not paſs over in ſilence the 
maſſacre, in the reign ot Ethelred. Theſe are 
almoſt inſuperable difficulties. One would 
think, at firſt view, that they might be, plau- 
ſibly, accounted for, by charging the hiſtorians, 
as well Engliſh as Danes, with either not relat- 
ing the whole truth, or aggravating what they 


relate; but, at this rate, we ſhould only run 


into {till greater perplexities. It is very certain, 
that, from the beginning of the reign of Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor, the Danes are no more 
taken notice of, in hiſtory, than if they had . 
never been known in England, tho), juſt be- 


fore, they were poſlefled of the whole king- 


dom ; but what could occaſion ſuch a ſudden 
tall, or, rather, how ſhould they all vaniſh, 
in an inſtant, unleſs they were K expelled 
or maſſacred? Hiſtory does not inſorm us, that 
they were engaged in a war, that their for- 
treſſes were taken from them, or that they were 
compelled to ſubmit to new laws; but, all at 
or ce, theſe mighty and formidable Danes are 
reduced to nothing, in the reign of a prince, 
the moſt unfit for making of conqueſts, of any 
that ever ſate on the throne. The ſolution of 
theſe hiſtorical difficulties I am obliged to leave 
to others. But to return to my ſubject. 


Edward was a prince of weak a conſtitution gg ward's 
and a lender genius, every way unequal to the character. 


government of ſo large a kingdom. His want 
of ſteadineſs and reſolution, on important oc- 
calions, his incapacity for publick affairs, and 
his being entirely engroſſed by trifles, fur- 
niſh'd the nobles with an opportunity for aſ- 
ſuming a power, little inferior to the ſupreme. 
As ſoon as they ſaw into Edward's weakneſs, 
they obeyed his orders, no farther than was 
conſiſtent with their intereſt. Earl Goodwin, 
in particular, gradually uſurped ſuch an arbi- 
trary ſway, that he had almoſt as much homage 


paid him, as the prince on the throne. Per- 


haps, the eaſineſs of the king's temper was 


the chief motive, why that lord was fo active 


in obtaining for him the crown, that he might 
rule in his name; but, how fair a correſpondence 
ſoever the king maintained with Goodwin, he 
utterly abhorred him ard his whole family. On 
this account, he deferred his marriage, with 
Editha, as long as he could ; but he was obli- 
ged to eſpouſe her, at laſt, purſuant to his pro- 
miſe, to avoid her father's reſentment. How- 


ever, he did not conſummate this marriage, 


ſuch was his averſion to the very race of Good- 


win. The queen, who was a perſon of the Ailreg; 


ſtricteſt virtue, being likewiſe endowed with a 
greatneſs of ſoul, ſubmitted to this uſage, with 
a wonderful patience; for, inſtcad of venting 


© Eaque nox, exiguo temporis momento, yetuſtam Danorum dominationem, ac longo multoque majorum ſudore 
& ſangu ne partum Imperium, ita p<llwndcdit, ut vix unquam poſtea Danos fortuna reſpexerit, Pont. in Vit. Magn, 


Boni. I. 5. Ann. 1045, 
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complaints, about her treatment, finding it was 

impoſſible for her to gain the affeCtions of the 
king her husband, ſhe ſpent her time in acts of 
devotion and the reading of books*. The 
author of Edward's life pretends, that he had 
made a vow of chaſtity, long before his mar- 
riage, and that he prevailed on the queen to 
follow his example; but Malmsbury, who is at 
a loſs, what judgment he ſhould paſs on this 
proceeding, ſeems to intimate, that Edward's 
abhorrence of Goodwin was the true cauſe of 
his averſion to the daughter. He durſt not, 
however, divorce her, leſt the earl ſhould oc- 
caſion his being depoſed, or, at leaſt, involve 
his affairs; and, therefore, he continued to 
heap favours on this potent lord, till he ſhould 
meet with a proper opportunity for expreſſing 
his reſentment, not conſidering, that, by the 


means, the people were more firmly atrached - 


to Goodwin's intereſt, as they imagined, that 
he was the king's particular favourite. The 
earl, on this account, became, every day, more 
formidable to Edward; and, in all likelihood, 
his power, in proceſs of time, would have been 
equal to that of the mayors of the palace for- 
merly in France, were it not for Siward carl of 


Northumberland and Leofric duke of Mercia, 


who prevented his attaining to that degree of 
power, fo fatal to the regal authority. Siward 


was look'd upon to be the braveſt and moſt de- 
ſerving peer inthe kingdom ; and his excellent 
qualities gain'd him great reſpect at court, and 
among the Northumbrians, who were under 
his government. Leofric was univerſally eſteem- 
ed, for his merit; and his power, in Mercia, 
was ſuperior to that of Edward himſelf. Theſe 
two lords, being reſolved jointly to exert them- 
ſelveg, to reſtrain Goodwin's authority within 
bounds, ſteadily adhered to the perſon of the 
king, doing all that was poſſible, to ſupport 
Him on the throne ; and Edward, without their 
aſſiſtance, would have found it extremely diffi- 
cult, to defend himſelf againſt the artifices of 
Goodwin. 

Edward, who is honour'd with the glorious 
titles of ſaint and confeſſor, aſcended the throne 
with a temper of mind, not altogether con- 
ſiſtent with real ſanctity ; for he not only ab- 
horred Goodwin and his own wife, but alſo 
was deſirous of being revenged on his mother, 
in direct oppoſition to the rules of the goſpel. 
It muſt be confeſſed, his mother, who never 
had any great affection for him, highly diſ- 
obliged him, in eſpouting Canute the great, 
the avowed enemy of her firſt husband; and 
alſo in conſenting, that her children, by this 
ſecond marriage, ſhould ſucceed to the crown 
of England, to the prejudice of thoſe by the 
firſt. "Theſe things were fo deeply impreſs'd 
on Edward's mind, that all her attempts after- 
wards, to fix him on the throne, were not 
able to efface them; and he no ſooner had it 
in his power, than he determin'd, that ſhe 


* Ingulphus commends this lady, not only for her ſingular beauty, chaſtity, and modeſty, but her learning alſo; 
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ſhould feel the effects of his reſentment. On 

a ſudden, when ſhe leaſt expected it, he came to 

Wincheſter, where ſhe had laid up her treaſures, 

and ſtripp'd her of all, except a moderate pen- 

ſion, which he allowed for her ſubſiſtence. 

Thus Emma, the widow of two kings, mother Sax. Ann; 

of as many, and daughter of a duke of Nor- 2042. 

mandy, little inferior to a king, was, in the 

latter part of her life, reduced to poverty. | 
Edward, however, did not think this act of He obliges 

violence ſufficient to ſhew the contempt” and a- her ta en- 


verſion he had for his mother; for, ſeveral hi- dure the 


ſtorians affirm, that he likewiſe accuſed her off. 

incontinence with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter, Brompt. 

and, regardleſs of her quality, even obliged Knighton. 

her to endure the ordeal trial. They tell us, 

ſhe walk'd, barefoot and hoodwink'd, over nine 

red-hot plough- hares, as the nature of that 

ſort of trial required ; and that, eſcaping with- 

out any damage, ſhe, in memory of this deli- 

verance, beſtowed nine manors to the mona- 

ſtery of Wincheſter, tho, from what has been 

ſaid, it appears ſhe had none to give.  Howe- 

ver, ſhe lived ten years, in the condition to 

which the king had reduced her, confined to 

Wincheſter, as to a priſon, where ſhe remained, 

till ſhe was releaſed by death, in 1052 t. | 
In the mean time, Edward received certain gyey,, 

intelligence, that a great ſtorm was . king of 

to gather in the north. Sweyn king of Nor- Denmark, 

way, the ſon of Canute the great, being re- Makes pre- 

ſolved to aſſert his claim to the crown of Eng- . d 

land, made preparations for an invaſion, with England. 

all expedition, which terrify'd the Engliſh ; 

and Edward was no leſs alarmed than his ſub- 

jets, who endeavour'd to put himſelf in a con- 

dition to receive them. Gunilda, niece to Ca- Gunilda! 

nute the great, was, by his order, obliged to baniſhed. 

abandon the kingdom, with her family, to pre- 

vent her contriving ſome project, in favour of 

the Danes; bur it fortunately happen'd, that 1043. 

a war, which ſuddenly broke out between the A war bez 

kings of Denmark and Norway, diſconcerted Jem 

Sweyn's meaſures, as to his deſcent upon Eng-,,q Nor- 

land. In proceſs of time, Sweyn was depos'd way. © 

by Magnus, the fon of Olaus the Martyr, 

whom Canute the great had deprived of the 

kingdom of Norway. Magnus was no ſooner 

on that throne, than he carried the war into 

Denmark; upon which, the king, who was alſo 

called Sweyn, demanded the aſſiſtance of Eng- 

land. Goodwin, to keep up this war in the 

north, propos'd it, as his opinion, that it would 

be expedient to ſupply him with a fleet of 50 

ſail; bur Siward and Lakin for private rea- 

ſons, prevailed on the council to reject this 

propoſal. However, for want of this ſupply, 

Sweyn was dethroned; tho' he was reſtor d 

to the crown, after the death. of his _— 
Notwithitanding the commotions in Den- The paniſh 

mark, the pyratical Danes, putting to ſea, pyrates 

brought terror to the Engliſh coaſts. In 1046, make a de- 


with 25 ſail of thips, they unexpectedly marry 


for, he relates, that, when he was a boy, and livcd at court with his father, ſhe has often met him, as he came from 
ſchool, and took a pleaſure in poſing him, in logick as well as 3 He adds, that, on ſuch occaſions, ſhe or- 
1 


der'd her ſervant to give him money; and that ſhe was of ſo 


proverb, Sicut ſpina roſam, genuit Goodwinus Editham. 
f Malmsbury, Florence of 


ferent a diſpoſition from her father, that it became a 


Ingulph. p. 6. Edit. Gale. 
f | Worceſter, Huntingdon, Hoveden, a 
this tin. e, are entirely ſilent, as to Emma's miraculous purgation by the fire-ordeal, 


Matthew of Weſtminſter, who lived neareſt 


Pp 


rived 
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rived at Sandwich, from whence a carried 
off a conſiderable booty; and then, failing for 
Eſſex, they took away with them, for ſlaves, 
great numbers of both ſexes, and of all ranks 
and conditions. The Engliſh were ſtruck with 
the moſt extreme dread and conſternation ; 
but Goodwin, Siward, and Leofric enter'd into 
ſuch meaſures, that the Danes, alarmꝰd in their 
turn, ſpeedily retir'd, to carry on their ra- 
| vages in other places. 

Swane, The retreat, however, of the Daniſh py- 
earl Good- rates did not reſtore tranquillity to the king- 


bit dom, the ſea-coaſts being, that very year, in- 


feſted by another enemy. Swane, the ſon of 
Goodwin, having deflower'd an abbeſs, whom 
he paſſionately loved, not daring to remain in 
England, on the account of this infamous fact, 
retreated into Denmark, where he had, in vain, 
expected a pardon, by the mediation of the 
earl his father; but, whether Goodwin was 
willing his ſon ſhould be puniſh'd, or that the 
king was inexorable, Swane did not obtain a 
pardon, ſo ſoon as he imagin'd. Upon this, 
he was ſo incenſed, that he fitted out eight 
ſhips, declaring war againſt the Englith, and 
committed ſuch horrible ravages on the ſca- 
coaſts, as exceeded thoſe of the moſt barbarous 
enemies. Swane's inſolence gave Goodwin's 
enemies an opportunity of inflaming the king's 
reſentment againſt the earl and his family; 
and, as for himſelf, he was, at a loſs, what 
ſteps he ſhould take, being unwilling openly 
to eſpouſe his ſon's cauſe, leſt he ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of being an abettor of his rebellion. On 
the contrary, as he was extremely concerned at 
Swane's being declared a traytor, in this per- 
plexity, he intreated earl Beorn, the fon of 
Ulphon and Eſtrith, ſiſter to Canute the great, 
to employ his intereſt with the King, in the 
behalf of his ſon. Tho Beorn had very warmly 
declaimed againſt Swane, he was prevailed up- 
on by Goodwin to make application to the king, 
who complied with his requeſt, upon certain 
conditions. Matters being, thus, in a fair way 
of being compromiſed, Beorn went to Swane, 
with a view of perſuading him to ſubmit to the 
king's mercy ; but Swane, ſuſpecting that the 
earl came to betray him, ſlew him, with his 
own hand, ordering his body to be thrown into 
the ſea. This brutal and ungrateful action, 
for the preſent, obſtructed a reconciliation; but 
the king granted him a pardon aſterwards, not- 
withſtanding his many complicated crimes, ſo 
much was he afraid of the effect of Good win's 
diſpleaſure, if he had continued inflexible. 
Thus, Goodwin, tho' the king abhorred him, 
received as many favours, as it he had, in rea- 
lity, the chief place in his affections; but theſe 
obliging offices, inſtead of producing mutual 
love, only fomented their averſion to one ano- 
ther. The earl thought himſelf under no ob- 
ligations to the king, for favours that pro- 
ceeded from fear; and the king's abhorrence of 
the carl was increaſed, in proportion as he 

found himſelf conſtrained to conceal it. 
1048. Beſides the king's private reſentment, Good- 
The Nor- win had likewiſe other enemies, who, on all oc- 
mans uy calions, excited prejudices in the king againſt 
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tereſt, at court, were vaſtly conſiderable. They 
regarded the earl, as their avowed enemy, he- 
cauſe he loudly complained of the king's friend- 
ſhip for them, making no ſcruple to affirm, 


as the Danes ; and theſe complaints were not, 
altogether, groundleſs. Edward, who was edu- 
cated among the Normans, gave into all their 
manners, expreſſing ſuch an afſection for them, 
as occaſion d the envy and jealouſy of the Eng- 
liſh; and the Norman language was more in 
faſhion at court, than the Saxon. 'This being 
the caſe, the Normans grew haughty and im- 
perious, expecting that all the world ſhould do 
them homage ; and they, who did not obſe- 
quiouſly cringe to theſe ſpecial favourites of the 
king, might depend upon feeling the effects 
of their reſentment. Goodwin was one of 
thoſe, that could not ſtoop to the Normans ; 
and ſo far was he from courting their protecti- 
on, that he affected, by his continual railleries, 
to give them to underſtand, that he did nor 
believe it was in their power to hurt him. Ro- Robert, 


bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of all the Nor- CI 
mans, had the greateſt intereſt with the king, with 2 
who had removed him from a monaſtery in Goodwin's 
Normandy, to make him biſhop of London; enemy. 
and he afterwards advanced him to be arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, to the great regret of 

ſeveral Engliſh biſhops, who aſpired to that 

exalted ſtation. This prelate, being naturally 

of an inſolent diſpoſition, and whom the king's 

favours rendered till more arrogant and impe- 

rious, kept no meaſures with Goodwin, who, 

on the other hand, expreſs'd the utmoſt con- 

tempt for the archbiſhop ; but Robert, exaſ- 

perated at this treatment, made it his buſi- 

neſs to put the worſt conſtruction on all the 

carl's actions, to prejudice the king {till more | 
againſt him. 

At length, an unexpected accident brought 
carl Goodwin to the brink of ruin, as it fur- 
niſhed the king with an occaſion of being re- 
venged on him. Euſtace carl of Bulloign, who | 
was father to the famous Godfrey of Bulloign, 1 
who won Jeruſalem from the Saracens, making Bulloign, 
a viſit to the king his brother-in-law, was comes into 
honourably received, as he had a particular England. 
affection for him. In proceſs of time, as he Ann. 
was on the road for France, one of his retinue, 
whom he ſent before, to provide him | r 
at Dover, picking a quarrel with a townſman, im and 
killed him on the ſpot. Upon this, the inha- che inhabi- 
bitants, being alarmed, took up arms, in or-tants of 
der to ſeize the murderer, who defended him- Dover. 
{elf, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of the earl's do- 
meſticks in his company. In the midit of this 
tumult, Euſtace entered the town; and, finding 
his ſervants were attacked, he was obliged to 
eſpouſe their cauſe, without having time to be 
informed of the occaſion of the quarrel ; but, 
being overpowered by numbers, twenty of his 
retinue were ſlain, and the earl himſelf very 
narrowly eſcaped with life. 

Incenſed at this inſult, he returned to the He de- 
king at Glouceſter, where he then kept his mands ſa- 
court, and very urgently inſiſted on ſatisſacti- cs faction. 
on. Edward, complying with his demand, 
gave orders to Goodwin to march OIL: 
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with ſome troops, to chaſtiſe the rioters that 
Goodwin were under his government; but the carl bold- 
N ly replied, that it was contrary to the Engliſh 
kings o. cuſtom to puniſh people, unheard, and that the 
ders, rights and privileges of the ſubjects ſhould be 
Fo inviolably preſerved ; that the party accuſed 
ſhould be ſummoned to a trial, and, if guilty, 
make ſatiĩsfaction with their bodies and eſtates, 
but, if innocent, be diſcharged. He added, 
in a very inſolent tone, that, as he was carl of 
Kent, it was his province to protect thoſe, 
over whom he governed, from the inſults of fo- 
reigners; and, ſome ſay, he even charged the 
king to deliver up to him the earl of Bulloign, 
that, if found guilty of the tumult, he might be 
puniſhed upon the place. Edward was exceed- 
ingly diſpleaſed with this haughty anſwer ; as it 
was not only a downright retuſal to obey the 
king's orders, but alſo a cutting reproach for 
his partiality to foreigners. 'The archbiſhop 
and the other Normans greedily catched at 
this opportunity to inflame the king's reſent- 
ment, which already was but too much kind- 
led againſt him. 
The king But, notwithſtanding Edward's indignation, 
is reſolved he was conſtrained to {mother it, as he was 
to puruſh not, as yet, in a condition to puniſh, on the 
Goodwin, f a lord, whoſe power was equal to his own ; 
Be, Siward and Leotric being abſent, he durſt 
not attempt any thing againſt Goowin, until 
he ſhould be afhured of their concurrence. In 
the interim, being extremely impatient of re- 
venge, he diſpatched truſty meſſengers to them, 
to acquaint them with his reſolution of chaſti- 
ſing Goodwin, and to command, or, rather, 
intreat them to repair to him, with all expedi- 
Goodwin tion. How ſecretly ſoever this affair was tranſ- 
22 P*-acted, Goodwin, receiving intelligence of it, 
po how took his mcaſures accordingly. As he very well 
defence. "Knew, his ruin was unavoidable, it he did not 
prevent the deſigns of his enemies, he mulſter'd 
together ſome troops, which ſoon joined with 
others, from his ſon's government, an incurſi- 
on of the Welch, at the ſame juncture, into 
Herefordſhire, giving him a ſpecious pretence 
to levy this army ; and he repreſented, that he 
raiſed theſe forces to expel the enemy, tho he 
had received no orders, concerning the matter. 
In the mean time, the king, having ſummoned 
him to appear before a general aſſembly held 
at Glouceſter, he made his appearance with 
his ſons, tho* with fo ſtrong a guard, that he 
had nothing to fear. This being the caſe, the 
wiſeſt of the council, being fenfible of the 
danger of puſhing things to extremity, adviſed 
ie is re. the king to conceal his reſentment. They told 
conciled to him, that if the carl was reſolved to inſiſt on 
the king. his own defence, which was highly probable, 
he would gain over to his intereſt the majority 
of the people, who regarded him as their 
friend; and that, for this reaſon, the furniſh- 
ing him with a handle, for carrying his inſo- 
lence to a ſtill greater height, muſt, of courſe, 
be of dangerous conſequence. Purſuant to this 
advice, ſuch a peace was patch'd up, as was 
agreeable to Goodwin's deſire, 1. e, he came 
oft, by advancing ſome excules, that related 
more to his manner of acting, than the princi- 
pal point in diſpute. Ah 


land, whilſt Harold did the ſame to thoſe- of force of 
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This reconciliation was but of a ſhort dura - Being pro- 
tion. Edward, who could not fit eaſy under ſecute 1 
the affronts he had received, entered upon new B's. 
meaſures againſt Goodwin; by bringing over | 
ſome of his chief friends, by preſents and pro- 

miſes. As ſoon as he had prepared matters, 

he convened a general aſſembly, and ſummoned 
Goodwin atid his ſons to appear before them 

but, being given to underſtand, that a defign 

was formed to have them apprehended, they 

refuſed to make their appearance, without a 

paſs and hoftages, for their ſecurity. Upon 

this, they were baniſhed the kingdom; and 

being, on 4 ſudden, deſerted by their princi- 

pal adherents, they were obliged to ſubmit to 

the ſentence paſſed againſt them. Edward, not 

ſatisfied with being, thus, rid of Goodwin, Edd ud 
confined the queen in the nunnery of Warwel, e den 
deſigning, in all probability, never to take her * 
again. Goodwin retreated to the earl of Flan- 

ders, father-in-law to his ſon Toſton; but 
Harold embarqued for Ireland, where he ex- 

pected to meet with aſſiſtance. 

In the interim, Goodwin, who imagin'd he Goodwin 
was treated unjuſtly, form'd 4 reſolution of do- attempts 
ing himſelf juſtice, by force, the only ſtep he, re * 
take could, in his preſent condition. The earl hir forrntg 
of Flanders having ſupplied him with ſome condition, 


ſhips, he infeſted the eaſtern eoaſts of Eng- by che 


of the welt ; but, theſe feint attempts being in- m. 
effectual, Goodwin return'd to Flanders, where, 

for two years ſucceſſively, he did all that was 

poſſible to perſuade the earl, to grant him a 

powerful aſſiſtance. Baldwin, at length, fur- 

niſh'd him with a formidable fleet; and Ha- 

rold fitted ont a conſiderable number of ſhips 

from Ireland. Edward, being informed of Edward - 
theſe proceedings, equipp'd a fleet, with all fits out a 
expedition, under the command of Radulph of ———— 
Mantes, his nephew, and the lord Odda. Theſe ß 
admirals receiving intelligence, that Good- 

win had been ſeen off Romney-point, reſolved 

to purſue him; but, he had time to make his 

eſcape. Goodwin's deſign being, thus, baſed, - 

by the king's vigilance, he embarqued again for 
Flanders, ſending Harold into Ireland. His 

view was to amule the king with a notion, that 

he had entirely laid aſide his project; and he 

kept his fleet always in readineſs to fail, that 

he might embrace the firſt opportunity that 

offer d. Soon after, he met with a favour- 

able juncture, which he improved to his advan- 

tage. Whether the two admirals were defi- 

cient in fidelity or conduct, or whether by the 

intrigues of ſome courtiers, for the hiſtorians 

give us no light into this affair, Edward, on a 

ſudden, removed theſe two lords from the com- 

mand of the fleet; and this alteration, with 

the breaking of ſome of the inferior officers, 
occaſioned ſuch diſcontents among the ſailors, 

that they deſerted in ſhoats. Thus, the king's 

ſhips, for want of hands, not being in a condi- 

tion to keep the ſea, were brought up the | 
Thames, in order to be mann'd again. Good. Goodwin 
win, being inform'd of this, makes a deſcent} Þ 
on the iſle of Wight, where he extorted great-,, far as 
ſums of money from the inhabitants, whilſt he London. 
waited for his ſon Harold; and, upon his join- 
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ing him, they both ſailed up the Thames, ad- 
vancing towards London, the ſtation of the 
king's fer. Edward, giving way to his paſſi- 
on, was deſirous of engaging them, himſelf, 
with the ſhips that were ready ; but his coun- 
cil oppoſed it. They told him, that, inſtead 
of venturing his perſon, in an action, that 
might prove to be of very fatal conſequence, it 
was much more adviſable for him, as it was 
more for his own and the kingdom's intereſt, 
to make uſe of milder methods, to reclaim 
Goodwin. Notwithſtanding the wholſomeneſs 
of this advice, it would have been a difficult 
task to perſuade the king to fall in with it, had 
not Goodwin, who was no ſtranger to the 
tranſactions at court, paved the way, by ma- 
king the firſt advances himſelf. He ſent the 
king word, that he did not come, in this man- 
ner, to fight againſt his ſovereign, but moſt 
humbly to intreat him, to hear what he had to 
offer, in his own vindication; that he appear d 
in arms, only to d himſelf — t the in- 
ſults of his enemies; and that it ſhould always 
be the very height of his ambition to be the 
moſt loyal of his ſubjects. Edward, however, 
taking this meſſage to be a ſort of inſulting ban- 
ter, flatly refuſed to liſten to any terms of ac- 
commodation, declaring, that he could never 
conſent to pardon his brother's murderer ; and 
his obſtinate refuſal had like to have produced 

a very fatal effect. Goodwin's army, entirely 
conſiſting of foreigners, in expectation of ma- 
king their fortunes, by the plunder of London, 
were for attacking the King's fleet, without 
any farther delay ; but the carl, who was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the ſentiments of the 
council, checqued the ardour of his ſoldiers, 
and his ſubmiſſive carriage, at length, had its 
effect upon the king. The N lords, and 
eſpecially Stigand biſhop of Wincheſter, a 
Goodwin. ſteady friend to Goodwin, prevailed upon Ed- 


win . . . 
at length, ward to reſtore him into his favour, at leaſt, 


enters into AS to outward appearance; and the king even 
a treaty gave his conſent, that he ſhould be acquitted, 
22 *, by the general aſſembly of the nation, of the 
DG hon murder of Altred, which was charged upon him 
hoſtages, A-NEW, provided he would give hoſtages tor his 

good behaviour hereafter. Goodwin, comply- 

ing with theſe terms, delivered up his ſon Ul- 


noth and his grandſon Hacune to the king, 


who ſent them into Normandy, where, he 


thought, he could more effectually ſecure them, 
than in England. Upon this, the earl and his 
{ons were reſtored to their eſtates and honours ; 
and the king honourably took again rhe queen 

his wite, whom he had abandon'd, for life. 
Thearch- No ſooner were matters accommodated be- 
biſhop of tween the king and the earl, than the arch- 
Canterbu- biſhop of Canterbury retired to the monaſtery 
. 8 of Jumiege in Normandy ; but, in a little time 
niſned. after his retreat, he was baniſhed the kingdom, 
dy an aſſembly- general, as an incendiary be- 
Stigand is teen the king and his ſubjects. Stigand was 
made arch- promoted to that ſee, in his room, on ſuppoſi- 
biſhop in tion that it became vacant, by his baniſhment, 
om. which, would not, at any rate, be admitted 
by the church of Rome. This was the reſult 


of Goodwin's affair. The earl, in all likelihood; 


was entirely ruin'd ; and yet, to the mortiſica- 
tion of his enemies, his diſgrace proved only yk 
the occaſion of his being rendered more potent 14 
and formidable. This very year, his third ſon 


Swane, having undertaken a pilgrimage to 95 
ruſalem, died on the road, in ſome part of Sy- 
ria, where he fell into the hands of robbers *. 

The court of England enjoying, from this The duke 
time, a profound tranquillity, William the Ba- ot _— 
ſtard, duke of Normandy, took occaſion to re ** 
make a viſit to Edward; though, ſome affirm, ſit to Ed- 
that the king informed him, by archbiſhop Ro- ward. 
bert, that he deſigned to make him his heir, 
and that the duke's view, in this viſit, was to 
procure a confirmation of his promiſe, which is 
no more than a conjecture. However, during 
William's reſidence in England, the king gave 
demonſtrative proofs of his gratitude, for all 
the civilities he had received from him and the 
duke his father; and it is farther ſaid, that he 
alſo diſcovered to him, in private, a more ſub- 
ſtantial mark of his affection, by nominati 
him, in his will, for his heir and ſucceſſor. Eu re- 
Edward did 4 will, which, it does not uten * 
appear, was ever ſeen by any, it is moſt pro- h m ta- 
bable, he made it now, han whin he lived in OR, 
Normandy. Whilſt the Danes were on the 
throne of England, his brother Alfred and the 
children of Edmund Ironſide alive, how could 
Edward foreſee, he ſhould ever attain to the 
crown of England ? but, when William the 
Baſtard was in England, Edward, being till a 
mortal enemy to win, in his heart, not- 
withſtanding their ſeeming reconciliation, might 
have a ſuſpicion of his aſpiring to the crown, 
and propoſe, by this ſettlement, to diſconcert 
all his meaſures. After all, it is much more 
probable, he made no will ; and that he gave 
the duke of Normandy no other than a verbal 
promiſe. However, it was this will, real or 
teigned, or this verbal promiſe, that furniſhed 
the duke wirh a pretence for undertaking the 
conqueſt of England, after Edward's deceaſe. 

That Goodwin knew nothing of this will is 
lain, from his taking no ſteps to prevent a 

orman prince from aſcending the throne, tho' 
he was an avowed enemy to the Norman nati- 
on ; and, by the way, as things ſtood, at this 
time, Goodwin, being almoſt equal to the king 
himſelf, in power, it is altogether incredible 
what ſome have had the front to aſſert, that 
Edward's will, in favour of William, was rati- 
fied by a general aſſembly. 

All Edward's attempts, to put a ſtop to Good- , 4: 
win's growing greatneſs, were ineffectual; for Goodwin's 
the ear!'spower was advanced ſo high, as to ren- death. 
der it of fatal conſequence, had not death de- 
livered the king from this deteſted ſubject, even 
when he was moſt formidable. Some hiſtorians 
tell us, Goodwin's death was attended with 
extraordinary circumſtances, extremely re- 
markable, were they better atteſted. They 
affirm, that, as the king, on a certain day, 
fate at table with the carl, he dropped ſome: 
expreſſions, which evidently thew'd, that he. 
had not entirely forgot the murder of his bro- 


3 


* He undertook this pilgrimage, having the decpeſt remorſe, for the murder of earl Beorn, walking from Flanders, 


barefoot, as far as Jeruſalem ; and he dicd on his way home, of a cold he got in Lycia. Sim. Dunelm. p. 186. 
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ther; and that Goodwin, taking it for grant- 
ed, they were pointed at him, riſing up, ad- 
dreſs'd the king in the following words, which 
he pronounced, with great vehemence and emo- 
tion. I apprehend, my lord, that you till 
think me guilty of the death of the prince 
« your brother, tho'I have been publickly ac- 
« quitted of it ; but, to give you a freſh proof of 
« my innocence, I pray God, this morſel, Iam 
cc about to put into my mouth, may choak me, 
cc this inſtant, if had any concern in the 
cc death of that prince”. They pretend, that 
he had no ſooner uttered theſe words, than, 


attempting ro ſwallow the fatal morſel, it im- 


mediately choaked him, to the inexpreſſible a- 
ſtoniſhment of the ſpectators; but, if this par- 
ticular had been genuine, it would not have 
been omitted by the molt authentick hiſtorians; 
who, tho* they acknowledge, that he died 
ſuddenly, as he fate at table with the king, 
take no notice at all of the abovementioned 
circumſtances ; and they were invented, in all 
probability, to tarniſh the reputation of the 
earl and his family. Harold, his eldeſt fon, 
was his ſucceſſor, in all his poſts; and thoſe he 
enjoyed before his father's deceaſe, were given 
to Alfgar, the ſon of Leofric duke of Mercia. 

Goodwin's death did not introduce any re- 
markable revolution in affairs ; for Harold had 
the ſame friends, creatures, and intereſt with 
the earl his father. The only difference be- 
tween them was, that the ſon was naturally 
more courteous and condeſcending, and trea- 
ted the king with more reſpect and ſubmiſſion. 
Edward, perhaps, did not ſo much abhor him, 
as his father ; but he had the ſame reaſon to 
be afraid of him, as Harold was not only equal 
to his father, as to genius and abilities, bnt 
had a ſtricter regard to honour and conſcience, 
and, by his obliging carriage, brought over to 
his party both the nobility and commons, 
whereasGoodwin loſt a great number of triends, 
by his pride and arrogance. In the mean time, 
the king was conſtrained to maintain a fair cor- 
reſpondence with the ſon, as he had done with 
the father; and, tho he had no affection for 
him, he durſt not declare it, leit it thould oc- 
caſion a rupture, which muſt, of courſe, be of 
dangerous conſequence, on the account of Ha- 
rold's reputation at court and among the 
people. 

If the exorbitant power of the Goodwin 
family gave the king unecaſineſs, it was, in 
ſome degree, balanced, by the ſatisfaction he 
enjoyed, from the kingdom's being tree from 
war, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne ; but 
this tranquillity, ſo very agreeable to a prince 
of ſo pacifick a temper, was ſomewhat inter- 
rupted by a quarrel with Macbeth, king of 
Scotland, who had made a conqueſt of Cum- 
berland. This little kingdom, which had, for 
a long time, been under the protection of the 
crown of England, was in diſpute between Mac- 
beth and Malcom, a lord of the royal family 
of Cumberland, Edward, eſpouſing Malcolm's 
cauſe, commiſſioned Syward to reſtore him to 
his kingdom, who, by one deciſive battle, com- 
pelled Macbeth to abandon Cumberland ; and 
he had ſcarce compleated this affair, before he 
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was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper. As ſoon | 
as he apprehended that he was near his end, 87 bats 
he got upon his legs; and, ordering his armour qz,ch, 
to be put on him, he expired in that poſture, 
declaring it was an ignominious thing for a 

valiant man to die in his bed. 

Upon the death of this earl, the govern- Toſton, 
ment of Northumberland was given to Toſton, Harold's 
Harold's brother, Edward wanting reſolution Om 
to refuſe him that honour, tho” he dreaded no- f Nor. 
thing more, than the advancement of that fa- thumber- 
mily. Some tell us, this was done, out of po- land. 
licy, pretending, that the king, by ſeeming to 
gratify Harold, only promoted the moſt pro- 
per perſon to checque his ambition, on the ac- 
count of the mutual jealouſy between the two 
brothers ; bur it does not appear, that they were 
at variance now, tho they afterwards, quar- 
relled. it was imprudent, therefore, for Ed- 
ward to entruſt any ſingle family with two ſuch 
important poſts, as duke of Weſſex and earl 
of Northumberland, which put one moiety of 
the kingdom in the hands of the two bro- 
thers; and, by this means, the king, tho' he, 
above all things, dreaded the Goodwin family, 
either out of weakneſs, or falſe politicks, did 
all that was poſſible to increaſe their power. 

Bur beſides Edward's tavours, Harold's me- Harold's 
rit and generoſity gained him daily ſuch friends, reputation 
as were able to ſupport him againſt the at- ji... 
tempts of the king himſelf. Tho' he was mar- 
ried to the duke of Mercia's daughter, Alfgar, 
his brother-in-law, behaved very coldly to- 
wards him, merely, becauſe he envied his 
greatneſs. This lord, being of a turbulent 
ſpirit, entered into a dangerous conſpiracy, and 
held a ſecret correſpondence with Griffin, king 
of Wales, to the prejudice of the publick. Ed- 
ward having intelligence concerning it, cauſed | 
him to be accuſed of treaſon, and condemned ay 7055 
to baniſhment. Altgar retreated into Wales, ſon, is bas 
ard joined his friend Griffin, who received niſhed and 
him with open arms; and, ſome time after, retreats in-, 
making an inroad into Herefordſhire, they de- te Wales, 

5 and joins 
feated Radulph, earl of that county, who at- king Grif5 
tempted to expel them. Animated by this fin. 
victory, they made farther advances, when 
they met earl Harold, who put a ftop to their 
progreſs. Having levied an army in his go- 
vernments, he boldly advanced towards them, 
in order to give them battle ; but they quickly | 
perceived the difference between him and Ra- Harold des 
dulph; for Harold, who was ſuperior to the feats them, 
other, both in valour and conduct, routed them, 
forcing them to retire into Wales, from whence 
they durſt not make any incurſions, for the fu- 
ture A peace being the reſult of this defeat, 

Harold obtained a pardon for Alfgar ; and he 

was, by his means, at length, reſtored to his Alfgars 
eſtate and honours. This uncommon act of reſtora- 
generoſity procured him Alfgar's friendthip, o. 
and added a luſtre to his reputation. 

The glory Harold acquired by his late ex 0g 
pedition, his generous treatment of Altgar, The peo- 
his affability and obliging temper, entirely — tall of 
gained him the hearts of the people; inſomuch pur _ 
that they began to talk openly, that, as the W? 
king had no heirs, Harold was the moſt wor- ſucceſſor. 
thy perſon to be his ſucceſſor. Such was the 

Qq affection 
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affection of the Engliſh for the carl, that it gave 
the king the utmoſt uneaſine(s, who deſired no- 
thing more, than his utter ruin. It is probable, 
that, till now, Edward deſigned to leave his 
crown to the duke of Normandy ; for, tho he 
had a nephew in Hungary, it docs not appear, 
he had any thoughts of recalling him, or ſecu- 
ring him the ſucceſſion. However, when he 
found, that earl Harold aſpired to the crown, 
or, at leaſt, that the people had their eyes upon 
him, with that view, he concluded it to be in 
vain to ſet up a foreign prince, againſt an Eng- 
liſh earl, whoſe power and intereſt were ſo very 
Edward conſiderable. This, in all appearance, was 
ſends for the motive, that induced him, at laſt, to ſend 
his ne- for Edward his nephew, the ſon of Edmund 
e Ed. Ironſide, from Hungary. This would, doubt- 
prince - . . 
ward, from leſs, have been done ſooner, were it not for his 
Hungary. intention of making the duke ot Normandy his 
heir. Prince Edward arrived in England, in 
1057, accompanied by his young ſon Edgar, 
with Margaret and Chriſtina his daughters, 
who were all born in Hungary. The arrival of 
the ſon of a king of England, for whoſe memory 
the nation had the greateſt veneration, mult, 
of courſe, be very acceptable to the Engliſh ; 
and, therefore, they, at once, regarded him, 
as the heir apparent to the crown, their re- 
ſpect for Harold giving way to their affection 
for the royal family. Indeed, this young 
prince's right was unqueſtionable ; and, had 
| 44 been on the ſpot, when it was debated, 
who ſhould be the ſucceſſor of Hardicanute, 
he, doubtleſs, would have had the preference 
to Edward himſelt. This was, in all likeli- 
hood, the reaſon, why the king, his uncle, left 
Prince Ed- Him fo long in Hungary; but this prince, who 
Kors dies. ſeemed be deſigned for the crown, died 
ward dies, ſeemed to be deſig crown, 6 
ſoon after his arrival into England, leaving his 
juſt, tho' empty, title to Edgar his fon, ſir- 
i e. truly named Atheling *. 
noble. ; The death alſo of Leofric, duke of Mercia, 
Leofrics happened the ſame year, who is highly ap- 
death. plauded by the hiſtorians ; and Godiva, his 
wite, is extolled by them, above all the women 
of her time. It is ſaid, that this lady, to free 
the inhabitants of Coventry from a heavy tax, 
impoſed on them by her husband, cheartully 
conſented to engage in a very extraordinary 
Codiva's undertaking. The earl, upon her interceſſion, 
undertak- aſſured her, he would relieve them from this 
ug. oppreſſive burthen, provided the would ride, 
on horſe-back, naked, from one end of the town 
to the other, which the burghers apprehended 
to be an impracticable condition ; but Godiva 
undertook the affair, covering her body with 
her hair, and ſtrictly commanding all perſons 
to keep within doors, and from their windows, 
on pain of death. Notwithſtanding the rigour 
of the penalty, there was a man, who could 
not forbear taking one view of her, out of cu- 
rioſity, tho it coſt him his life; and, in memory 
of him, there is the ſtatue of man, looking out 
of a window, continually fixed in a certain 


houſe at Coventry 4. Alfgar ſucceeded to his 
father's earldom, by Harold's interceſſion. - 

The death of prince Edward gave new life 1062; 
and vigour to Harold's ambition. It is cer- Hareld 
tain, he left a ſon behind him, but ſo young, *#pires to 
that it appeared to be an eaſy matter to ſuper- e crown. 
ſede him ; and, beſides, it was poſſible the king 
might ſurvive him. Harold, therefore, was re- 
ſolved to make the beſt uſe of the preſent junc- 
ture of affairs; yet, before he openly diſco- 
vered his intentions, he thought it convenient 
to procure the liberty of Ulnoth his brother 
and Hacune his nephew, whom his father had 
delivered up, as hoſtages, to the king, who 
were, now, in the hands of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. Tho' he very preflingly demanded 
them, alledging, that, Goodwin being de- 
ceaſed, there was no occaſion for their being 
detained any longer, and, that it was extremely 
unjuſt to deprive them of the benetit of an 
Engliſh education, it was to no purpoſe ; for 
the king always inſiſted, that they were not in 
his, but the duke of Normandy's, power, and. 
that, for this reaſon, he was the moſt proper 
perſon to be applied to, on the head. Harold, 
finding, at length, that this was Edward's final 
anſwer, begged leave to go into Normandy, to 
ſollicite the duke for their deliverance, which 
was very readily granted, as the king did not 
doubt, but the duke would ſecure him there; 
at leaſt, he was in hopes, that duke William 
would take ſuch * 2nd as would free him 
from all the difficulties, into which the earl 
might involve him. | 

Harold embarqued for Roan, without the Harold 
leaſt ſuſpicion of danger; being ignorant of the embarques 
king's intention, about the ſucceſſion ; and he ber 4 
was no ſooner at ſea, than a ſtorm aroſe, which 
drove him on the coaſt of Picardy, forcing him 
to put in at one of the ports of the earl of Pon- 
thicu, where he was inſtantly ſeized. When ye is ſeis: 
they perceived, who he was, they carried him ed by the 
to Gwido carl of Ponthieu, who, proud of ſuch earl of 
a valuable prize, determined to ſet a round Fonthieu; 
price on his head. It would have been difficult 
for Harold to have eſcaped, had he not, whilſt 
he was treating about his ranſom, found an op- 
portunity of informing the duke of Normandy 
of the ſtate of his caſe. The duke, upon the 
receipt of the news, demanded the priſaner of 
the carl, giving him to underſtand, that he had 
no pretence for detaining a ſtranger, that was 
on his way to Roan, and, by a tempeſt, caſt 
on his coaſts. The car! of Ponthicu, upon this, 
cnlarged his priſoner, who, directly, proceed- 
ed on his journey. Duke William, who was Duke Wil- 
not ignorant of Harold's deſign on the crown liam is at 
of England, was at a loſs, what ſteps he ſhould à loſd how 


take, on this occaſion. He was ſenſible, that © att, 


he muſt either detain Harold, by force, or at- 
tempt to gain him, by milder methods. If he 
did the firſt, he apprehended, that he ſhould 
declare his ſentiments too ſoon, ſince it might 
be prejudicial to his intereſt, if the Engliſh, as 


+ Whether this account be genuine or not, there is a proceſſion or cavalcade made at Coventry, every year, to this 
day, in memory of Godiva, with a figure repreſenting a naked woman, riding through the city, The pictures of Leo 
fric and Godiva were, likewiſe, ſet up in the windows of Trinity-Church, with this inſcription ; 

& I Luric, for the love of thee, _ 


Do ſet Coventry toll-free,” 


yet, 


He at 
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yet, ſhould come to the knowledge of his in- 
tentions of ſucceeding to the crown. Beſides, 
as Harold had fo many friends in England, he 
was afraid, the detaining him would occaſion a 
rupture between that kingdom and Normandy, 
which would diſconcert all Edward's meaſures, 
in his favour; and, indeed, if Edward ſhould 
die, during the war, is it to be imagined, he 
could leave the crown to a prince, that was ac- 
tually in arms againſt the Engliſh nation? 
Moreover, Harold being duke of Weſſex and 
earl of Kent, all the fortreſles, in the ſouthern 
parts, were poſſeſsd by his creatures, which 
would exccedingly perplex the duke's affairs. 
In a word, the duke was not thoroughly in- 
form'd of Harold's proccedings, to obtain the 
crown; as, on the contrary, Harold was a ſtran- 
ger to the deſighs of the king and the duke. 
The duke alſo conſider'd, that, in impriſon- 
ing Harold, he ſhould violate the moſt ſacred 
rights of hoſpitality, which a great ſoul is in- 
capable of, without offering the greateſt vio- 


- lence to its own dictates. "Theſe conſiderations 


prevailed on him to take the other courſe, 


tempts to which was equally dangerous; for, by diſco- 


in Ha- 
rold, by 
diſcloſing 


vering his intentions to Harold, he put it in 
his power to prevent the execution of them. 


to him his- However, believing that he ſhould bring him 
intentions. Ver to his intereſt, by placing ſuch a confi- 


Harold 
pretends 
to be in 
the duke's 
intereſt. 


dence in him, he diſclos d to him the hopes he 
entertained of the crown of England, founded 
on Edward's affection for him; and this diſco- 
very was attended with the aſſurance of a pro- 
portionable reward, provided he would ſupport 
his pretenſions. He likewiſe told him, that 
his aſpiring to the crown, tho' he was not of 


' the blood-royal, was no ſecret to him ; and 


he repreſented to him all the obſtacles he muil 
Expect to meet with, as well from Edgar as 
the other Engliſh lords, who would be jealous 
of his ambition. To theſe arguments he ſub- 
joined one that was very material, in ſo many 
words, declaring, that, tho' he ſhould ſur- 
mount all other difficulties, he ſhould ſtill find 
him his enemy, who wanted neither money, 
arms, nor friends to maintain a right, he was 
reſolved to defend, to the laſt drop of his blood; 
and that, it he obſtinately purſued his firſt de- 
ſign, inſtead of ſecuring a power and grandeur, 
ſecond to none, but the ſupreme, he would en- 
— the loſs of a certain good, for the bare 
proſpect of that which was very uncertain. 
Harold did not want ſagacity to diſcern, 


that his only method, as the caſe ſtood, was 


to ſeem convinced by the duke's reaſons. He, 
therefore, made the following reply, that, in- 
deed, before prince Edward's arrival, he was 
of opinion, that, if the king died without iſ- 
ſue, he was as worthy to ſucceed him, as any 
other lord of the kingdom; that, tho' he had 
formerly taken ſome promiſing meaſures, he 
had now laid aſide his intentions, as there 
were princes of the royal family in England; 


and, laſtly, he added, that, ſince he had ac- 


quainted him. with his pretenſions and the 
king's ſentiments, hitherto, unknown to him, 
it would be much more agreeable to him, that 
the kingdom ſhould have, for their ſovereign, 
{o great a prince as the duke, than Edgar A- 


' 
| 
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theling, who ſcarce knew, in what manher t6 


govern himſelf. The more effectually to con- 


vince him, that he was, in reality, in his inte- 
reſt, coming to terms with him, he demanded, 
among other things, one of his daughters in 
marriage. The duke took a pleaſure in com- 
plying immediately with all his requeſts; bur, 
as the princeſs, he defigned for him, was too 
young, the marriage was deterred to a time 
convenient. In the mean time, duke William 
obliged him to ſwear on the goſpels, that he 
would punctually perform his promiſes ; eſpe- 
cially, that he would quit all pretenſions to the 


crown of England. Upon this, they parted, 
being both of them extremely well pleaſed, as 


to outward appearance; and Harold returned 
into England. 
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He was no ſooner at liberty, than he conſi- Harold 
der'd his oath, as extorted from him, and, con- takes new 


ſequently, null and void. He could not ap- 
prehend, that the duke had any 


meaſures, 


ſe cure 


equitable pi ſucceſ- 


claim to the crown, or that it was in Edward's ſion to the 
power to transfer it to a foreigner; and, on crown. 


this account, he was ſo far from having any 
thoughts of obſerving his engagements to the 
duke, that he was reſolved to exert himſelf, 
to render all his deſigns abortive. From this 
time, he made it his buſineſs to ſtrengthen his 
party in ſuch a manner, as effectually to pre- 
vent all the obſtacles either the kin 
duke might lay in his way; and if, hitherto, 
he had any ſcruples in his mind, with reſpe& 
to prince Edgar, they entirely vaniſhed now, 


as he conceived, by his aſcending the throne, 


he ſhould not, in the leaſt, injure that prince, 


the crown being otherwiſe diſpoſed of by his 
uncle the king. He was very active in ſecur- 


ing an intereſt among the principal lords of the 
kingdom, the duke of Normandy being abſent, 
and but little known in England, where the 
Normans were extremely deteſted. Prince 
Edgar, becauſe of his youth, was in no condi- 
tion to oppoſe his proceedings; and, as for the 
king, he was ſo unreſolved, about the ſucceſ- 
ſion, that he neither promoted his nephew's in- 
tereſt, nor that of the duke. Edward, being 
at a loſs, how to reconcile the oppoſite ſteps he 
had taken, viz. his promiſe to the duke of Nor- 
mandy and the recalling his nephew from 
Hungary, ſeem'd to have nothing more in view 
than to paſs his days in tranquillity, without 
any anxiety, as to what ſhould. happen, after 
his death. Thus, every circumſtance con- 
curring, in favour of Harold's intentions, he did 
all that was poſſible to confirm the good opi- 
nion the Engliſh had of him; and, to this pur- 
poſe, two very favourable opportunities ofter'd 
{oon after. 


The Welch having renewed their incurſions, 


or the 


1063. 


under Griffin their king, Harold and Toſton his Harold 


brother joined their forces, to repulſe them; 
and ſuch was their ſucceſs, that they compel- 
led them, at length, to dethrone Griffin and be- 


ubdues 
the Welch; 
Sim. Du- 


nelm. 


come tributary to England. Griffin, who was Flor. 


afterwards reſtored, renewing the war with the 


Engliſh, Harold, marching to the trontiers of 


Wales, ſo terrified the Welch, that they ſent 


him the head of their king; and this memo- ' 


rable event effectually convinced his country- 
| men, 


PR” 
* — —_——_— 


* 


men, that he deſerved to wear a crown, who 
knew ſo well, how to defend it. 
The Nor- Another occurrence, alſo, added a new luſtre 
thumbrians to Harold's reputation, as it furniſhed him with 
don. To- an opportunity of demonſtrating his modera- 
* tion and equity, as he had already given proofs 
of his valour and conduct. Toſton his brother, 
earl of Northumberland, treated the Northum- 
brians with ſo much cruelty and injuſtice, that, 
taking up arms againſt him, they expelled him 
from Northumberland; and, this action being 
Harold is of dangerous conſequence, Harold received or- 
ſent to re- ders, to go and chaſtiſe them, and reſtore his 
7 him, brother. As ſoon as he advanced near them, 
ut he ap- ; a 
roves of the Northumbrians ſent depuries to acquaint 
ſis expul- him with the occaſion of their riſing. They 
ſion. aſſured him, it was not their intent to with- 
draw their obedience from the king, but only 
from an unjuſt and cruel governor, who had ex- 
Mam. erciſed a tyrannical power over them, to which 
neither they nor their fathers had been ever ac- 
cuſtomed ; and that they were determined to 
hazard their lives, rather than ſubmit to ſuch 
uſage, for the future. However, they made 
the moſt ſolemn declarations, that, provided the 
king would allow them a governor, that would 
make the laws and cuſtoms of their country the 
rule of his behaviour, nothing ſhould be able 
to ſhake their fidelity; and to theſe remon- 
ſtrances they ſubjoined a large catalogue of grie- 
vances, intreating Harold to prefer the peace 
of the publick, before the private intereſt of 
his family. Harold, perceiving that this affair 
related chiefly to Toſton, ſent an impartial ac- 
count of it to the king. At the ſame time, he 
made interceſſion for the Northumbrians ; and 
he not only obtained their pardon, bur alſo, 
that Morkard, the ſon of Alfgar, duke of 
Mercia, ſhould be their governor. Thus, Ha- 
rold, at once, gained the affections of the Nor- 
thumbrians, and riveted the friendſhip between 
him and Alfgar, which was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, in order to bring about his deſigns. 
Toſton's But if theſe actions recommended him to the 
barbarity reſpe& and love of the people, they likewiſe 
- Tus ,5af exaſperated his brother Toſton, to ſuch a de- 
melt. Bree, as to render him his mortal enemy. How- 
| ever, as he wanted an opportunity of venting 
his fury on Harold's perſon, he turn'd the edge 
of it upon ſome of his domeſticks, whom he 
ordered to be cut in picces, barrell'd up, and 
ſent to his brother, for a preſent ; and, upon 
this, not daring to continue any longer in Eng- 
land, he retreated into Flanders. 
1065, In the interim, Edward was altogether un- 
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that condition. On this very ſpot, calied 
Thorney by the Saxons, ſtood formerly a fa- 
mous temple, ſacred to Apollo, which Sabert, 
king of Eſſex, after he had embraced the goſ- 
pel, converted into a chriſtian church, that was 
deſtroyed by the Danes. This church, having 
lain, for a long time, in ruins, Edward under- 
took to rebuild, with an adjacent monaſtery, 
which on the account of its ſituation, being welt 


of London, was named Weſtminſter *. In pro- 


ceſs of time, a city was built, in the ſame place, 
by degrees, which almoſt rivalled London it- 
ſelf; and theſe two cities, ſeparated only by a 
gate, have diſtinct magiſtrates and privileges, 
tho they have often been confounded under 
the common name of London. The church 
and monaſtery being compleated, about the 
latter end of the year 1065, Edward was deli- 
rous, that the dedication {hould be celebrated, 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity; and, therefore, he 
convened at London a general aſſembly, at 
which were preſent all the biſhops and great 
men of the kingdom, to be witnefles of this 
ceremony. At this very time, the king was 
ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, which carried him 


off, in a tew days. When he perceived, that' 


he was nearer his end, his chief care was to 
have the ceremony finiſhed, on the account of 
which he had convened the aſſembly f. As for 


the ſucceſſion, which was ſurrounded with ſo 


many difficulties, he did not concern himſelf 
about it. His inclination was for the duke of 
Normandy, tho' prince Edgar, his nephew, 
was the rightful heir to the crown ; but Harold 
was poſſeſſed of the hearts and hands of the 
Engliſh. On the account of theſe difficulties, 


that were inſuperable, in his preſent condition, 


he reſolved to refer the deciſion of the matter 
to God alone. 

In the mean while, Harold made the beſt 
uſe of his time. Almoſt all the lords of the 
kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, being 
aſſembled at London, he found the means to 
bring them to a reſolution of ſending deputies 
to the dying king, to deſire him to nominate 


him for his ſucceſſor; and they had alſo orders 


to intimate to him, that if he named any other, 
but Harold, he would infallibly involve the 
kingdom in endleſs perplexities, which was in- 
conſiſtent with his wiſdom and the affection he 
had always expreſs'd for his ſubjects. Edward, 
who was, then, incapable of examining a- pro- 
poſal of this nature, replied, that, as they were 
met, in a body, he left them at their liberty 
to chooſe whom they judged moſt worthy, to 
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Edward concerned about the ſucceſſion, which he had be their king; and he died, a tew moments ones - 
makes pre- exceedingly embroiled, by his engagements after, leaving the ſucceſſion as unſettled, at his cember, 
. with the duke of Normandy. His thoughts death, as it had been during his life. . 
dication of Were entirely cngroſs'd, about the church and This prince, who was born at Giſlip *, near * Now 


the church monaſtery of Weitminiter, in building which he Oxford, fate on the throne 24 years, without Iſlip. 

of Weſt- laid out the money he ſhould have expended in any difturbance from foreign enemies; tho? it His cha- 

minſtcr. a journey he had vowed to take to Rome, this cannot be ſaid, his reign was happy, becauſe racer. 
vow being diſpenſed with, by the pope, upon he lived in continual fears, occaſioned by the 


* It was dedicated to St. Peter; and Edward was buried in it, This fabrick was demoliſhed by Henry III. about 
160 years after, who erected another, which was 50 ycars in building. The abbots exceedingly enlarged it, on the 
welt fide; and Henry VII. addcd a chapel, to the caſt, which Leland calls, the miracle of the world: 

The great men, likewiſe, ſigned the charter of its privileges and immunities, to which, it is ſaid, the firſt great 
ſea], uſed in England, was annexcd ; tho' Tyrrel is of opinion, that other kings might have ſeals to their charters, 
* 7 = 5 ccd. L . | i . | 15 
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exorbitant, 


3. 


Book V. 


Ailred. 


* About 
200 years 
Aſter his 
deceaſe. 


exorbitant power of earl Goodwin and his fa- 
mily. His peaceable diſpoſition, however, 
procured him ſome tranquillity ; for, had he at- 
tempted to humble Goodwin's you or leſſen 
Harold's greatneſs, he muſt, of courſe, have 
plunged himſelf into difficulties. By conniv- 
ing at their ſecret practices, he hinder'd them 
from acting in a more publick manner, oblig- 
ing them to lay their ſchemes at a greater di- 
ſtance, and ſo gained time to arrive at the end 
of his days. He was not remarkable, either 
for his virtues or vices, and his natural abili- 
ties were mean ; and, tho' he was highly cele- 
brated, for his piety, and even honour'd with 
the title of Confeſſor, it does not appear, that 
he ſuffer'd on the account of religion, unleſs 
we ſhould conſider the mortifications he pri- 
vately inflicted on himſelf, from a religious 
motive, as a ſort of martyrdom. It is certain, 
he expended, in works of charity, the ſums o- 
ther princes have profuſely ſquander'd upon 
their pleaſures ; and this, with his munificent 
diſpoſition, of which he, from time to time, 
gave extraordinary ſpecimens, procured him 
the reputation of a ſaint, and eſpecially among 
the monks, who received great advantages b 

his bounty. They have not only W er his 
virtnes, but canonized, if I may be allowed the 
uſe of this expreſſion, his very faults, by at- 
tempting to repreſent them, as ſo many proofs 
of his holineſs. Accordingly, his own hiſto- 
rian, or rather panegyriſt, attributes his vo- 
luntary chaſtity, to a vow he made, before his 
marriage; and he even affirms, that Edward 
eſpouſed Editha, Goodwin's daughter, mercly 


to exerciſe his virtue, under a continual temp- 


tation; but it is obvious, he acted from a con- 
trary motive, ſince he no ſooner imagined, that 
it could be done with ſafety, than he aban- 
don'd his queen. However, the notiqh of his 
ſanctity, having, by degrees, been deeply im- 
preſs d on the minds of the people, he was ca- 


noniz d by pope Alexander III. by the name 


of Edward the Confeſſor “. | | 

Edward was not only eſteemed to have all 
the virtues neceflary to gain his admiſſion into 
heaven, but he had a place alſo aſſigned him 
mong the ſaints of the firſt claſs. It is faid, that 
he was favoured with ſeveral revelations from 
God, the gift of prophecy, and many other 
miraculous powers; [4 the proof of which, 
ſuch frivolous, inſtances are alledged, as are not 
worthy to be related. However, I cannot o- 
mit one ſpecial privilege, he is reported to have 
received from heaven, viz. that of curing the 
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king's evil ; which, it is pretended, the kings 
of England, enjoyed by. virtue of their lineal 
deſcent from him f. This was the occaſion of 
the king's touching for the evil, at a certain 
time 7 the year; but the late king Wil- 


liam III. of glorious memory, being perſuaded 
that, by the diſuſe of this cuſtom, he ſhould do 


no injury to thoſe that were troubled with this 


diſtemper, never touched any for the evil, dur- 
ing his whole reign. The kings of France have 
claimed the ſame privilege, from the time of 


Clovis, the firſt chriſtian king of that king- 


dom +. | TOS 
King Edward's good nature has been, moſt 
of all, applauded ; and endeavours have been 
made uſe of to ſer it off, from ſeveral. particu- 
lars. I ſhall only take notice of two of them, 
as a ſpecimen of the reſt. As he one day lay 
down upon the bed, a domeſtick of his, not 


knowing that he was in the room, ſtole ſome 


money out of a cheſt that was open, which the 
king permitted him to carry off, without ſay- 
ing ſo much as a word. Soon after, the boy 
returning, to make another attempt, the king 
ſpoke to him, without paſſion, as follows : 
6e Sirrah, it would be beſt for you to reſt con- 
« tented with what you have got; for, if my 
« chamberlain catches yon, he will not only 
© oblige you to reſtore all you have ſtolen, but 
c alſo whip you ſeverely.” At another, time, 
as he was hunting, a countryman malicionſly 
ſpoiling his ſport, he gallopp'd up to him, ſay- 
ing to him in anger : © By our lady, I would 
« have my revenge on thee, were it in my 
c power.” Theſe are [the infallible proofs of 
his good nature, which, according to his pa- 
negyriſts, highly exalted him above all other 
men. 


Edward was the laſt king of Ecbert's line, 


tho* not the laſt Saxon king; for Harold, his 
ſucceſſor, was of that f * nor this 
weak prince prepoſterouſly declined familiarity 
with 115 1 ho was a, chaſte el as 
beautiful lady, he might, perhaps, have had 
iſſue by her, and ſo ng a revplution, 
that enſlaved the kingdom. n 
Before Edward's reign, the Weſt-Saxon, 
Mercian, and Daniſh laws were obſerved in 
England, viz. the firſt, in Weſſex, the ſecond 
in Mercia, and the laſt in Denmark ; but this 
rince reduced them all into one body; and, 
75 his time, they became common to all Eng- 
land, being entitled, the laws of Edward, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Norman laws, that 
were, afterwards, introduced. oO 


+ Mr. Collier has ſuch an opinion of the truth of this, which he ſules an hereditary miracle, that to diſpute it, he 
affirms, is to run into the exceſſes of x; 289 This point, however, is called in queſtion by ſome, for the following 


reaſons. 1. This power is commonly 


xed to the lineal ſucceſſion; but this was often interrupted in thoſe days, nor 


was Edward himſelf the next heir. 2. According to Ailred, Edward obtained this privilege, as 2 ſaint, not as a 
king ; and therefore his ſucceſſors, who were certainly no faints, were not entitled to it. 3. Ailred, who takes no- 
tice of many other of Edward's miracles, ſays nothing of his power of c the king's evil being hereditary, any 
more than that of reſtoring fight to the blind, or removing barrenneſs, tho he tells us, both theſe miraculous actions 
were performed by the ſame touch. Laſtly, why ſhould the kings of England enjoy this privilege, , above any other 
chriſtian princes ? / Beſides, if, in fact, they did, it muſt have been viſible to all, the cure immediately following the 


touch; whereas great numbers are never cured, and thoſe that are pretended to be ſo, not till 2 conſiderable time 


after they have been touched. mo 8 3 

+ Laurentius, phyſician to Henry IV. e this miraculous power to the crown of France; but Dr. Tucker 
affirm, that the kings of France obtained this privilege, by virtue of their allance to the royal family of wr, Ig . 
nw Collier ſays, that Lewis the Godly was the firſt that touched for the evil, 200 years after Edward III, of 
England, * en, | | | 5 | | | 
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1 Lb the great men, aſſembled about 


by the ge- the choice of a ſucceſſor to Edward, 
eral af- nothing in their view, but ro obſerve juſtice, 
ſembly. equity, and the antient cuſtom of England, 
they might eaſily have known, to whom the 
crown was devolved. Edgar Atheling was the 
only prince of the blood-royal that ſurvived, 
and, conſequently, had the ſole right to fit on 
the Engliſh throne ; but Harold had taken ſuch 
politick meaſures, that he was unanimouſly e- 
le&ed, to the prejudice of the lawful heir. As 
for the duke of Normandy, we do not find, 
that his pretenſions, founded on the late king's 
Yromiſe, were at all confider'd. It is true, the 
ke had never openly declared his deſign up- 
on the crown of England, and, therefore, the 
Engliſh lords might be ſtrangers to it, or, at 
lealt pretend to be ſo; but had they, in reali- 
ty, been acquainted with his intentions, it 
would only have been an additional motive to 
prevail on them to make choice of a king, that 
was better qualified, than Edgar Atheling, to 
defend the kingdom againſt the attacks of a 
foreigner. 

Hiſtorians are not agreed, as to the manner 
of Harold's ſucceeding to the crown. Several 
aſſert, that he was unanimouſly elected by the 
Wittena-gemot, then aſſembled ; and that, the 
day after his election, he was crowned b 
Sax. An, the archbiſhop of York . Others tell us, he 
Hoveden, made uſe of compulſive methods, to oblige the 
&c. the great council to chuſe him, aſter he had 
extorted his nomination from the late king, a 
Malmſ. few moments before his death. Some writ- 
ers affirm, that Harold, regardleſs about the 
Hunting, conſent of the nobility or commons, aſſumed 
Ingulph. the crown without any formality. This di- 
verſity among the hiſtorians was occaſioned by 
their eſpouſing either Harold's, or the duke of 
Normandy's, pretenſions, Edgar Atheling's 
right being entirely diſregarded ; but as there 
is more danger, on the account of this varicty 
of opinions, of being mil-led by the paſſions and 
bei of the hiſtorians, than determined 

y the juſtice and reaſon of the thing, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſet this whole affair in a clear 
light, by repreſenting to my reader, what 
may be advanced, in bchalf of each of the 


three competitors. 
Edgar's As'for Edgar, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
tit le. he was the only rightſul heir to the crown. It 


may be objected, indeed, that he was born in 
a foreign country; but, as Edward his father 
was not legally baniſhed, his being forced by 
Canute to live in exile did not, in the leaſt, 
invalidate the right of his ſon. 

The duke As for the duke of Normandy, it is not to 
8 be ſuppoſed; that he aſpired to the crown of 
— 1 England, without ſome grounds, tho it is not 
eaſy to apprehend what they were, ſo great is 
the diverſity of opinions about them. Some 


Knyghton. relate, chat the Engliſh invited him over, to 
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deliver them from Harold's tyranny. Others 
affirm, that Edward, when in Normandy, 
promis'd him, that, upon his acceſſion to the 
throne, he would make him his heir. Several 
authors ſay, that Edward nominated him for 
his ſucceſſor, in his laſt will and teſtament, 
which, ſome venture to aflert, was ratified, 
whilſt Edward was alive, by the general aſſem- 
bly of the nation. However, it does not ap- 
pear, that this will was ever produced, or that 
the duke had it in his hands. In all likelihood, 
he had no other foundation for his proceedings, 
than a bare verbal promiſe Edward had made 
him, when he was in England; and it was, 
doubtleſs, with a view to this promiſe, that 
he required Harold to drop his pretenſions. 
Had Edgar been placed on the throne, it is 
extremely improbable, that duke William 
would ever have attempted, on ſuch ſlender 
41 to ſnatch the crown from his head; 

ut he was concerned with Harold, who, be- 
ing no more than a private perſon, had obtain- 
ed the crown, by unjuſt and indirect practices. 


Accordingly, he put his right in the balance 


with Harold's, excluſive of that of Edgar; and 
he concluded, that Edward's promiſe was e- 
quivalent to an ele&ion, that excluded the 
lawful heir. Beſides, he thought it next to 
impoſſible, that he ſhould miſcarry in his de- 
ſign, eſpecially as he had obliged Harold by an 
oath ; and, therefore, indignation, revenge, 
and his ambition, inſpired him with a reſolu- 
tion to make an attempt upon the crown of 
England, in ſpite of all oppoſition. 

Harold's pretenſions, alſo, muſt be conſider- 
ed in a double view, with regard to prince 
Edgar, as well as the duke of Normandy. As 
to his election, in oppoſition to the duke, it 
was, in all re ſpects, regular, and even the duke 
himſelf could have no ſolid reaſons to object a- 
gainſt it; for, admitting that Edward had 


Harold's 
title to the 
crown is 

examined. 


named him, for his ſucceſſor, either by will or 


otherwiſe, the nomination would not have been 
valid, unleſs it was confirmed by the Wittena- 
gemot. Some, indeed, afhrm that this was 
done, being ſenſible of the inſufficiency of the 
duke's title, without it; but can it poſſibly be 
imagin'd, that a nation, without downrighr 
force, would ſuffer their king, by his own bare 
nomination, to ſubje& them to a foreigner, to 
the excluſion of the princes of the blood-royal, 
or even of the moſt worthy lords of the king- 
dom. If this was ever the caſe, in any coun- 
try, it muſt have been brought about by ſur- 


_ before the people had time to oppoſe it. 


rold's election, then, was very lawful, at 
leaſt, as to the duke of Normandy, being 
made by the general aſſembly, whole power 
the duke wa, not have any right to diſ- 


te. Wa... 
"Tr. if we compare Harold's with Edgar's 


title, it will give a very different turn to this 
| whole 
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whole affair. Harold's election, indeed, may 
be defended by thoſe, who aſſert, that, dur- 
ing the Saxon government, the crown was e- 
lective, the nobility and people having a power 
to beſtow it, as they pleaſed; but, beſides the 
difficulties that attend this opinion, it will 
not juſtify Harold's election, even ſuppoſing it 
to be fact. How extenſive ſoever ſome would 
repreſent the privileges of the afſembly-gene- 
ral to be, in this reſpe& ; yet none, I believe, 
will affirm, they had a power to give the 
crown to a private perſon, to the prejudice of 
the princes of the royal family; at leaſt, they 
would find it extremely difficult to produce 
any inſtances to their purpoſe, from the hiſto- 
ry of the Anglo-Saxons. The queſtion, then, 
turns upon theſe two points, whether the nation 
had a right to ele& Harold, to the excluſion 
of Edgar, or, whether, on this occaſion, they 
did net ſtretch their power beyond its natural 
bounds. As I deſign to diſcuſs this point, in 
another place , I ſhallnot enter upon it, at 
2 but only remark, that, if the nation 
hg ad ſuch a power, it was certainly abus'd at 
Yn this juncture, and Edgar was treated very un- 
of the An- juſtly ; but this election, however, gave Ha- 
glo- Sax - rold an incomparably better title to the crown, 
. than it was poſſible for the bare nomination of 
Edward to give unto duke William, even on 
the ſuppoſition, that the above-mentioned 
will was as real, as it appears to be imaginary. 

But to return to the hiſtory. 

Harold being crowned, the le, all over 
the kingdom, acknowledged him for their 
ſovereign, and ſubmitted to his authority ; bur, 
tho” his affairs, at home, were in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, the caſe was otherwiſe abroad. Beſides the 
duke of Normandy, who, before he diſcover'd 
his deſigns, was in a condition to put them in 
execution, earl Toſton was making prepara- 
tions to difturb his brother Harold, in the 
poſſeſſion of the regal dignity. He could not 
forgive his impartial proceedings, when, to re- 

lieve the Northumbrians, he ad him remov- 
ed from his government; and tho' Harold's 
acceſſion to the throne, one would have thoughr, 
might have render'd him more formidable, it 
only inflamed his reſentment, being refolved 
to try all poſſible methods, in order to de- 
throne him. As he was no ſtranger to the 
duke of Normandy's intentions, with whom 
he contracted a ſtrict friendihip, being both of 
them married to two ſiſters, the daughters of 


In the 
following 


the carl of Flanders, he had recourſe to him, 


that they might conſult about proper meaſures, 
againſt the king his brother. Doubtleſs, the 
duke ſpirited him up to his reſolution; but 
we do not find, that he ſupplied him with 
troops, ſhips, or money, which he wanted ſo 
much himſelf, for his intended invaſion. In all 
— it was the earl of Flanders, that 
arniſh'd Tofton with the ſhips, with which he 
Infeſted the Engliſh coaſts, eſpecially the iſle 
of Wight. From thence, he went and landed 

| ſome troops at Sandwich; but, being told, 
- that the king 
he embarqued for the north; and, enterin 
the Humber with his little fleet, he — 
| Yorkſhire, making depredations, as if he had 


«- 
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was on his march towards him, 


been in an enemy's country. Harold, not _.. 
thinking it convenient to leave the ſonthern 
parts, order'd earl Morcard to go againſt 'Lo- 1-1 
ſton ; who, being made governor of N þ - BUSY 
berland, in his room, was more immediately 
concerned to put a ſtop to his incurſions. ., As Harold's 
for the king, he continued at London, that he 13 
might have a vigilant eye over Edgar's party, 7 ** 
to prevent their riſing, in that prince's favour. party. 
This was what he apprehended to be of the 

utmoſt conſequence, being vety , ſenſible, that 
Edgar's uſage gave great uneaſineſs to, thoſe, 

that were well affected to the antient royal 

family; and, therefore he highly careſs d both 

Edgar and his abettors. He even inſinuated, 

that he accepted the crown, merely, becauſe 

of that prince's minority, giving them to un- 
derſtand, that he deſigned nothing leſs than to 

reſtore it to him, as ſoon as he ſhould arrive at 

years of maturity; and, with this view, he 

created him earl of Oxford, ſeeming to be ex- 

tremely ſollicitous about his education, as it it 

was, in reality, his intent to qualify him for 

the government of the kingdom. 

In the interim, Morcard, accompanied by ,,,.... d 
his brother Edwin, earl of Cheſter, marched obliges To- 
with all expedition againſt Toſton, who was, ſton to re- 
now, on the ſouth ſide of the Humber; and, treat to his 
ſurprizing him in Lincolnſhire, forced him, ſhips. 
with his little army, to retreat to his ſhips. 

Tofton, not being able to attempt any conſi- 

derable enterprize, with ſuch a handful of men; 

ſteer'd his courſe to Scotland, in hopes of a 
reinforcement ; but, being diſappointed, he 

ſet ſail again, in order to make another de- 
(cent upon England. He was prevented, how- . . f. 
ever, by contrary winds, being driven on the n — 4 
coaſt of Norway, where he accidentally ſtum- coaſt of 
bled upon what he had, hitherto, ſought with Norway. 
ſo much induſtry. 

Harold Harfager, king of Norway, having, he king 
a little before, ſubdued ſome of the Orcades , ofNorway 
which belonged to Scotland, was fitting out a falls in 
more powerful fleet, that he might purſue his u kor 
conqueſts; and Toſton being informed of it, polal. * 
waited on him directly, pretending that he . Nov 
came, on purpoſe, to recommend to him a more called, the 
noble undertaking. He aſſured him, that he iſſes of 
had, now, a fair opportunity of making a con- Orkney. 
queſt of England, if he would only ſet about 
it; and, that there were two potent factions 
in the kingdom, one for Edgar, and the other 
for the duke of Normandy, both enemies to 
the king, which would facilitate the execution 


of this deſign ; that he himſelf had a very 


good intereſt in Northumberland ; and, laſtly, 
that Harold was exceedingly abhorred by his 
ſubjects, who would certainly abandon him, 
as ſoon as a foreign army thould appear in 
England, able to ſupport them againſt him. 
Harfager, deſirous of glory, and already anti- 


cipating, in his imagination, ſuch a valuable 


prize, was eaſily prevail'd on to comply with 
this propoſal ; and he reſolved to employ all 
his forces, in ſo important an expedition. 


Whilſt the king of Norway was active in The 1 * 


making preparations, the duke of Normandy f Nor- 


was equally ſollicitous, about the means of 


mandy 


ſeizing on the crown of England, on which makes pres 
; MES S his 


ſubjects. 


he duke 


endeavours 


160 
ons his eyes had been intently fixed, for a con- 


vaſion of find his rival was 
England, 


r the in- ſiderable time, being extremely mortified to 
po 


{s'd of that dignity ; and, 
tho' Harold ſeem d to be firmly ſettled on the 
throne; he flatter'd himſelf, that it was in his 
power to dethrone him, ſince the way of arms 
was ſtill open, when all other methods proved 
_- abortive. However, he firſt ſent ambaſſadors 
to the king, to require him to ſurrender his 
crown; and, upon his refuſal, not only to 
charge him with the violation of his oath, but 
even declare war againſt him. Harold made 
the following reply to the ambaſſadors : © That 
« their maſter had no pretenſions at all to the 
c crown; that tho' the late king had diſpoſed 
c of it in his favour, a thing altogether / un- 
« known to the Engliſh, it was contrary to 
their laws, which do not allow the king to 
<« beſtow the crown at his pleaſure, much leſs 
to aforeigher ; that, for his part, he was e- 
elected by the general aſſembly of the nation, 
and, conſequently, could not reſign their 
gift, without the breach of that confidence 
© they had repoſed in him. As for the oath, 
- *©. the violation of which was charged upon 
* him, as it was extorted from him, he de- 
| © clared it was null and void, by the laws of 
all the nations in the world; and, in the 
© concluſion, he ſaid, that he knew how to de- 
.« fend his title, againſt all that ſhould dare to 
call it in queſtion.” Upon this, as the quar- 
rel could not be decided, without blows, each 
party took ſuch meaſures, as were moſt likely 

to prove ſucceſsful. | 
The duke The duke's indignation, at being, thus, im- 
continues 
il lf proſpect of becoming maſter of England, ex- 
r61d gains Cited him to do all that was poſſible, to accom- 
the attec- pliſh his deſigns. Harold, on the other hand, 
tons of his finding that he was like to be engaged againſt 
ſuch a formidable enemy, thought, nothing 
could more efſectually eltabliſh him on the 
throne, than to gain over the hearts of his 
ſubjects to his intereſt. With this view, he 
leflen'd the taxes, and order'd juſtice to be ad- 
miniſter'd with ſtrictneſs and impartiality, omit- 
ting nothing that could confirm his ſubjects in 
the reſpect and affection, they had already en- 
tertain d for him; and, by theſe means, he ren- 
der'd himſelf more popular than ever. The 

Englith, charm'd with his conduct, reſolved to 
ſacrifice their lives and fortunes, to ſupport 
him on the throne, to which they had advanc- 
ed him; ſo that the duke perceived, he had no 
other way left, to bring about his ends, but 
to muſter cup an army equal to that of the 
king. 302 12 * 

Ihe duke was chiefly at a loſs, how to raiſe a 
ſum of money, ſufficient to bear the expence 
to raiſe Of ſuch an undertaking. To this purpoſe, he 
money. firſt convened an aint of the ſtates of Nor- 
Theſſtates mandy, in order to obtain their concurrence; 


ame but they were far from being very forward to 
rence. come into his meaſures. They repreſented to 
ambd. him, „ That the late wars had drain'd Nor- 


ric. Nor. mandy both of men and money; and that, 
: © inſtead of being in a condition to make new 


s conqueſts, it would be very difficult for them 


to defend their own territories againſt the 


of * 
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| poſed upon, the defire of revenge, the ſhame of - 
Jus prepa- receding from his reſolution, and the pleaſing 


3004 
« attacks of a powerful invadet. Beſides, how 

« equitable ſoever his claim was to the crown 

ot England, they could not apprehend, that 
Normandy would reap any advantage from 

« this expedition; or, in a word, that their 

« allegiance obliged them to ſerve in foreign 

« wars, in which the intereſt of their ſtate was 

© no way concerned.” This cutting anſwer, 

leading him to deſpair of raiſing money, in a 

publick manner, he projected another, and 

more ſucceſsful, expedient, viz. to borrow mo- 

ney from private perſons ; and, having pre- 

vailed upon ſome of the principal of them to 
contribute, on this occaſion, the reſt were in- 

ſpired with an emulation to follow their exam- 

ple. William Fitz-Osbern propoſed to equip 

40 ſhips, at his own charge; and each of them, 
according to their ability, ſubſcribed very con- 
ſiderable ſums. The duke, by this method, 

raiſed more money, than he could have done 

by a publick tax; but, as he wanted more, he 
contracted with ſeveral of the neighbouring 
princes, to furniſh him with troops and tran{- - | 
ports, on the condition of their being entitled 

to lands in England, after the conqueſt of it. 
He, likewiſe, applied to France for aſſiſtance, prance 


tho? it was not the intereſt of that crown, that does not 


the duke of Normandy's power ſhould be aug- obſtrud his 
mented; yet, fortunately for the duke, king 


Philip, then a minor, under the guardianſhip 


proceed- 


ings. 


of the earl of Flanders, did not hinder his pro- 


ceedings, which a prince of greater experience 


would certainly have obſtructed. The court 
of France, indeed, diſſuaded the duke from 


his enterprize, but to no 12 
In the interim, the duke, who very well The 
e Pops 
knew the weakneſs of his title, attempted to approves 
varniſh it over with the colour of juſtice. With of the 


this view, he exerted himſelf to obtain the gute“ de- 
pope's approbation, promiſing, as it 1s report- on 
ed, to hold the kingdom of England of the a- 


poſtolick ſee. However, the biſhop of Rome 


very heartily eſpouſed his cauſe, ſending him 


a conſecrated banner“; and he 8 ex- 
communicated all that durſt oppoſe him, in 1 
the execution of his deſigns. Fhis WAS ex- * 
tremely ſerviccable to the duke, as it not only and one of 
gave him an opportunity of juſtifying his ex- St. Peter's 


* With a 


pedition, but removed the ſcruples of thoſe he harr. 


attempted to engage in his favour ; but it was 

not ſo effectual in England. Whether the Eng- 

liſh had received no account of the pope's ex- 
communication, or whether they regarded it, 

as an inſtance of great partiality, it did not 
prevent Harold from being ſupplied with a 
powerful fleet and army, being in a poſture ot 
readineſs to receive the enemy. | 

The charge of ſuch an army being very bur- Harold 

thenſome to his ſubjects, after he had waited disbands | 
ſome months, for the duke's coming, winter 9 1 
approaching, he fancied, purſuant to ſome falſe ; rm 
intormations, that he had deferred his expedi- tion, 
tion, till the ſpring; and, therefore, he con- 


cluded, he might ſafely lay up his ſhips, for the 


winter, and disband his troops. OY 
But, as he was on the road to London, ſrom The king 
Kent, where he had given orders for disband- of Nor- 


ran- 


ing the army, he was told, that the king of fach, Nor- 
Norway, accompanied by earl Toſton, had en- thumber :- 


ter d the Tyne, with a fleet of 500 fail. Being land. 
ſurprized 


5 
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ing 
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in- 


Nor- 
er: 
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ſarprized at this unexpected invaſion, he drew 
up his army together again, ina hurry ; bur, 
before he conld do it, the Norwegians had 
made a great progreſs. Having ranfacked the 
counties, on both ſides the Tyne, putting to 
ſea again, they landed their forces, on the 
north fide of the Humber, and made horrible 
devaſtations. Morcard and Edwin attempted 

tis defeats to put a ſtop to their career, with ſome troops 


Morcard levied in haſte ; but their whole army was de- 


andEd- ſtroyed. The Norwegians, fluſh'd with this 
win. ſucceſs, beſieged York, which they quickly 
ſubdued ; for the citizens, being in no condi- 
tion to defend themſelves, thought it more 
adviſable to ſurrender, upon terms, than to be 
expoſed to remedileſs ruin. In the interim, 
Harold marched towards the Norwegians, 
with all expedition, in order to give them bat- 
tle; who, having left their fleet in the Hum- 
ber, advanced, northward, to compleat the 
conqueſt of Notthumberland, before they went 
any farther, to the ſouth. He came up with 
The battle them, at Stanford-bridge , on the river 


2 Derwent; and, upon this, the Norwegians in- 
bridge. trenched themſelves ſo cloſely, that there was 


no way of attacking them, but by the bridge, 
of which they were maſters. However, H 

rold, who very well knew, of what importance 

it was to come to an engagement, order'd that 

the bridge ſhould be attacked immediately. 

The Norwegians made a brave defence, tho 

they were not able to withſtand the efforts of 

the 7 notwithſtanding the ſurprizing va- 

2 tour of one of their own men, who, alone, de- 

5s aid, flew fended the bridge, for a conſiderable time. At 

40 men h, this conrageous Norwegian being ſlain *, 

with his Harold, taking poſſeſſion of the bridge, paſ- 

own hand. ſeq his army over it; and, then, furiouſly fal- 

ling on the enemy, after an obſtinate fight, 

entirely. routed them. There never had been 

an engagement in England, between two ſuch 

numerous armies, each of them conſiſting of 

no leſs than 60,000 men ; and the battle, 

Harfager Which was a very bloody one, laſted from ſeven 

and Toſton in the morning till three in the afternoon. 

are ſlain. Harold obtained a compleat victory, Harfager 

and Toſton being ſlain, on the ſpot. Of the 

whole army, that came from Norway in 500 

ſhips, the remains were carried off in 20 veſ- 

ſels, with the conqueror's leave. The booty, 

Adam taken on this occaſion, was vaſtly great, as 

Eremenſis. they found in the camp, not only what the 

Norwegians brought from Norway, but all 

that they had plunder'd in England. A cer- 

tain author affirms, there was ſo much gold 

among the ſpoil, that 12 young fellows could 

hardly bear it on their ſhoulders ; but Harold, 

by retaining the plunder, for his own uſe, oc- 

calion'd diſorders in the army, that were, af- 

terwards, very prejudicial to his affairs f. 

One would have thought, this prince, who 

was naturally generous, ſhould have ſecured 

the hearts of his ſoldiers, by a liberality thar 

would not have been chargeable to him, eſpe- 

cially, at this critical juncture; but he conſi- 

dered, that, by laying out the booty on the 
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war againſt the duke of Normandy, he ſhould, 


in a great meaſure, eaſe his ſub jects, Whoſe 


affections he was deſirous of ſecuring; at all ad- 
ventures. However, it was, doubtleſs, equally 
neceſſary to oblige his ſoldiers, nay, © in the 


preſent caſe, the moſt expedient ſtep he 


could poſſibly take; for, tho” it has been often 
obſerved, that ſoldiers are never leſs regarded, 
than when, by their bravery, they have ob- 
tained, for their maſters, ſome ſignal advan- 
tages, as their own victories render them 
uſeleſs; yet it is as certain, that, ſooner or 
later, a diſcontented army will give their prince, 
or general, occaſion to repent of their ungrate- 


— 


ful uſage of them. 


The duke 


Whilſt Harold was employed in the north, of Nor- 


in N theſe diſorders, the duke of Nor- mandy in- 
mandy, who had long waited for a fair wind, vadesEng- 


at St. Valery, embarqued towards the end of land. 


September, and had a ſpeedy paſſage to Pe- 
venſey “ in Suſſex. It is related, that, leap- 
ing a- ſhore, he fell proſtrate on his face; at 
which, one of the ſoldiers merrily ſaid, “ See, 
« our duke is taking poſſeſſion of England.” 
The duke interpreted this ſaying to be a fa- 
vourable omen; and, as there were none' to 
oppoſe his landing, he, firſt of all, order'd a 
fort to be made, for a place of retreat, in'caſe' 


* Now 


Pemſey. 


of neceſſity. Some, indeed, affirm, that he 


ſent his ſhips back to Normandy, to ſhew- his 
army, that they had nothing to truſt to, but 
their valour ; and, according to Cambdeti the 
ſhips were burnt by the duke's order. Hav- 
ing continued a few days. at Pevenſey, he 
marched along the ſhore- to Haſtings +, where 
he built a ſtronger fort than the former, re- 
ſolving to wait there for the reception of the 


enemy, of whom he had no intelligence. Here 


was, to revenge the death of prince Alfred, 
brother to king Edward. This was a trifling 
pretence, if it was made uſe of; ſince earl 
Goodwin, the contriver of that murder, was 
dead, and it had never been charged upon 
Harold. His ſecond reaſon was, to reſtore 
Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury to his ſee. 
This was as frivolous as the former; becauſe 
this prelate was baniſh'd by the general aſſem- 
bly, in the reign of Edward, and, conſequent- 
ly, the preſent king was not accountable for it; 
and it is highly probable, this article was inſert- 
ed, to give a ſpecious gloſs to the pope's par- 
tiality, in favour of the duke. Thirdly, which 


was his principal reaſon, he declar'd; that he' 


came to aſſiſt the Engliſh in bringing Harold 
to condign puniſhment, for preſuming to uſurp 
the crown, not only without any title to it, 
but by a direct violation of his oath. Ir is ob- 
ſervable, he does not take notice at all of Ed- 
ward's will, or even of any verbal promiſe 
made him by that prince ; which renders this 
third motive of his very flight and trivial. 
Some writers tell us, the bo founded his 
right, on his kinſhip to Edward; but he was, 
no way, related, to the late king, but by Emma 


| * It was named Battel· bridge, from this engagement; and, in Latin, it is called Pons belli. 


＋ In thoſe days the {poils were uſually divided among the officers and ſoldiers, 


t Tbe chief of the Cinque 


- ports, whoſe burgeſſes ſtill retain the antient title of barons, 


Sf of 


* 


He pub- 


Lg liſhes a 
he publiſh'd a manifeſto, containing the rea- manifeſto; 


ſons of his coming into England. The firſt Cambdeng: 
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of Normandy, who never had any right to 
the crown; and, beſides, the duke was a ba- 
ſtard. He did not, therefore, found his hopes 
ſo much on his manifeſto, as on the ſtrength 
of his army, being very ſenſible, that if he 
prov'd victorious, he could eaſily enforce his 
reaſons. -In the interim, to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Engliſh, he gave orders that his army 

ould injure none, that were not actually in 
arms againſt him ; but neither this charge, nor 
his manifeſto gained any of the Engliſh over 
to his party, as they could not apprehend, he 
had any juſt occaſion to enter the kingdom, 
in this hoſtile manner, or that it would pro- 
mote their advantage jto eſpouſe his cauſe. 

Harold was ſurprized at the news of the 
Norman invaſion ; but no ſooner was he in- 
formed of it, than he advanced, to give the 
Normans battle, whom he did not imagine to 
be more formidable than the Norwegians. 
When he arrived at London, upon the review 
of his army, he perceived that it · was exceed- 
ingly diminiſhed, not only by his loſſes at Stan- 
Thenobles ford, but the vaſt number of deſerters; but, 
offer him however, all the nobles in the kingdom offer'd 
their a- him their aſſiſtance, in this extremity, it bein 
iltance. no leſs their intereſt than the king's, to repulſe 

theſe foreigners. Whilſt he remained at Co 

don, in expectation of being reinforced by 

ſome troops that were behind, the duke ſent 

ambaſſadors to him to require him to ſurrender 

Ambaſſ- the crown, and to charge him with the violati- 

_ are on of his oath ; but the king was ſo incenſed 

owt =p at their arrogance, that he could ſcarce refrain 

e. , - g 

from uſing them with ſeverity. However, tho 

he reſtrained his paſſion, he, in return, ſent the 

duke a menacing and inſulting anſwer ; who 

patiently heard the whole of Harold's meſſage, 
diſmiſſing the ambaſſadors, without any reply. 

Harolden- In the mean time, Harold, having muller'd 

camps near all his forces together, encamped within ſeven 

the Nor- miles of the Norman army, reſolving to engage 
ans. them. Whilſt the armies lay ſo near each 
other, ſpies were continually diſpatched from 

both parties, to enquire into the ſtrength and 

poſture of the enemy; but the Engliſh ſpies ſo 

magnified the numbers and diſcipline of the 

Normans, that the principal officers began to 

doubt of the ſucceſs of the war. Gurth, Ha- 

rold's brother, on the account of theſe reports, 
attempted to perſuade the king to defer the 


Harold re- 
turns to 


London. 


Gurths battle. He told him, © "That, by this delay, 
ee * © he would find that his army would become 


daily more numerous, whereas the enemy's 
forces would continually decreaſe ; that no- 
* thing could be more prejudicial to the Nor- 
mans, than to have their winter quarters, in 
« an enemy's country, where they had not fo 
« much as one fortreſs to ſecure their retreat, 
© and from whence, in all likelihood, the want 
© of proviſions would oblige them to retire ; 
« that, if he was guilty of the violation of his 
« oath, of which he was accuſcd, he had no 
« reaſon to expect, that Heaven would proſ- 
per his arms; that, if after all, he was ab- 
«* ſolutely determin d to come to an engage- 
** ment immediately, it would be moſt adviſa- 
ble for him, not to be preſent, in perſon, at 
the battle, that he might intimidate the 


of ENGLAND. 


« Normans with the dread of having a freſh 
c army to encounter, if they ſhquld prove victo- 
« rious; and laſtly, that if he would entruſt 
« him with the command of his forces, he, 
« would promiſe him, not, indeed, the victoxy, 
« which was entirely at the diſpofal of Provi-; 
« dence, but, however, to facrifice his life in. 
c the ſervice of his country.” The king, who 
was deaf to all his brother's arguments, made xx... p. 
the following reply: „That, as he had, by his anſwer. 
« former actions, gained the affections of the 
* Engliſh, he could nor think of loſing them by 
© adithonourable retreat; that he rather choſe 
« to run the hazard of a battle, the reſult of 
« which was, as yet, uncertain, than tarniſh his. 
« reputation ; that, after all, the Normans were 
« not more formidable than the Norwegians, 
« and that, as he was obliged to fight, he 
could never have a fairer opportunity, than 
« whilſt his army was fluſh'd with their late 
« ſucceſs ; and, in fine, that he was reſolved to 
« demonſtrate to his ſubjects, that he was not 
c unworthy of the crown he wore.” The duke 
of Normandy, perceiving, by all Harold's mo- 
tions, that he was reſolved to give him battle, 
advanced a little forward, for the {ſake of an 
advantageous ſpot of ground, for the drawing 
up of his army. . | 
Whilſt they were making preparations, duke he duke 
William's haughtineſs, ſeem'd, in ſome meaſure, ſends four 
to abate ; and, perhaps, the apprehenſion of a' propoſals 
deciſive battle, in an enemy's country, where © Harold, 
his loſs would be irretrievable, inſpired him 
with ſome dread of the event. Beſides, he 
could not well avoid ſome previous reflections, 
on the blood that ſhould be ſpilt in a cauſe, 
that he could not be thoroughly ſatisfied was 
juſt, notwithſtanding his ſpecious pretences. 
However, before the engagement, he ſent a 
monk to the king, with four propoſals, which 
were left to his choice. The firſt was, to re- 
ſign the crown, purſuant to his oath. By the 
ſecond, he propoſed to return into Normandy, 
— Harold would do him homage, and 


come his tributary. By the third, he was 0 


willing to ſubmit the whole affair to the 
pope's determination. Laſtly, he offer d to 
decide their quarrel by ſingle combat. It 
is no wonder, that Harold rejected all theſe 
propoſals ; for as to the two firſt, it is obvious 
they were very prejudicial to Harold. The 
third ſeemed at firſt view, more plauſible; 
but the pope having already eſpouſed the 
duke's cauſe, what grounds had Harold to ex- 
pect, that he would be impartial in his deci- 
ſion. As for the fourth, it evidently inclined to 
the duke's fide of the queſtion ; ſince, in a 
ſingle combat, he only ventured his life, where- 
as Harold hazarded, beſides his perſon, the 
loſs of his crown. If the duke ſhould prove 
victorious, he would have gained a flourithin 

kingdom, as the fruit 15 his victory, whil 

Harold could have obtained no more than the 
bare glory of the conqueſt. Moreover, Harold 
was of opinion, that an affair of ſuch conſe- 
quence to the nation, ought not to depend on 
the ſtrength and dexterity of a ſingle arm; 
and, therefore, his anſwer was, © 'T hat God 
« ſhould determine on the morrow. ” - 1 
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Book V. The Reign of HAR OED II. 


The battle The Engliſh ſpent the night in ſinging and victory, in a moment ſnatched out of his hands, 1 * 
of Haſt- carouſing, as if they had been aſſured of the exerted himſelf to rally his troops; and he lies * 
ings., victory; but the Normans prepared themſelves 
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drew up on a riſing ground, near the field of 


for the battle, by devout prayers to the Al- 
mighty, for his bleſſing on their arms. At 
length, on the 14th of October, Harold's birth- 
day, but much more remarkable for one of 
the moſt important events, that ever happen'd 
in England, both armies came to an engage- 
ment. The Kentiſh men ſtood in the front of 
the Engliſh, which privilege they had enjoy'd 
from the time of the heptarchy ; and the king 
placed himſelf in the center, reſolving to fight 
on foot, the more effectually to invigorate the 
ſpirits of the ſoldiers. 'The Normans being 
— up in three bodies, Montgomery and 
Fitz-Osbern commanded the firſt, Geoffrey 
Martel the ſecond, and the duke headed the 
third, that was reſerved for the relief of thoſe 
that moſt wanted aſſiſtance. The Normans 


battle, a conſiderable body of foot, which * 


was augmented by the acceſſion of the flying 
troops. The duke, ſenſible that his victor) 
was far from being compleat, whilſt ſuch a 
powerful body of the enemy kept together, 
ordered the Normans to tall upon them with 
freſh vigour ; but ſo brave was their defence, 
and the loſs of the Normans ſo great, that the 
fortune of the day ſcem'd to be till uncertain. 
Night approaching, the duke, at laſt, deſpair- 
ing of penetrating into the ranks of the E. 
liſh, began to conſider himſelf, as vanquiſhed, 
ſince he was not intirely victorious; and, in 
all probability, the Engliſh army might have 
made a fafe retreat, by the favour of the night, 
if Harold had left the enemy in poſſeſſion of 
the field of battle. But the king, apprehend- 


began the fight with a volley of arrows, which, ing that his retiring might be prejudicial to — 


being ſhot upwards, appeared like a thick his affairs, and ſully his pe. arg was re- thing of 
cloud over the heads of thoſe that were in the ſolved to ſtand his ground, eſpecially, as he had retreating} 
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The victo- 
ry, for a 
long while 


is doubtful. 


front of the Engliſh army; and, as their ranks 
were very cloſe, they made a very great flaugh- 
ter. The Engliſh, being unacquainted with 
this method of fighting, were, at firſt, diſor- 
der'd, upon which the Normans vigorouſly at- 
tack'd them ; but the Engliſh immediately re- 
covering themſelves, gave them ſo warm a re- 
ception, that they were forced to give way, in 
order to take breath. Soon after, the Normans 
renewed their attack ; but they met with a 
brave reſiſtance, nor was it in their power to 
break their ranks. The Engliſh being deter- 
mined to die, rather than retreat, and the 
Normans aſhamed of drawing back, there was 
no viſible advantage on either ſide, for a conſi- 
derable ſpace; — the preſence of the com- 
manders animating the ſoldiers, they every 
where fought with equal bravery, from ſeven 
o clock in the morning till night. 

I cannot pretend to give a complete deſcrip- 
tion of this bloody battle, as the accounts of 
the hiſtorians concerning it are very confuſed ; 
but I ſhall only take notice of two circumſtan- 
ces, which they all acknowledge, got the Nor- 
mans the victory. The fight had laſted all 
day, without any one being able to diſtinguith 


The'dukes who had the adyantage ; when the duke pro- 


ſtratagem. 


jected an expedient, which turned the balance, 


in his favour. This prince, finding that he 
could not break the ranks of the Engliſh, or- 


dered his troops to retreat, as if they were 


diſpirited, but, at the ſame time, to take ſpe- 
cial care to do it in good order. This being 
put in execution, the Englith, believing it to 
be an introduction to their victory, with rei- 
terated acclamations, preſs d upon the retiring 
enemy, and with ſo much eagerneſs, that they 
broke their ranks. The Normans, perceiving 
the ſucceſs of their ſtratagem, by a diſcipline 
to which they had been long accuſtom' d, clos d 
their ranks again, ſtanding their ground; and, 
after this, they attacked the Engliſh, who were 
in great diſorder, and made a terrible ſlaughter, 
Harold diſtracted even to madneſs, to ſee the 


the proſpect af rallying the whole army, dur- 
ing the night, in order to renew the fight the 
next morning. 

In the interim, the duke, perceiving that in 
the night he was in danger of loſing the glory 
of an entire victory, made another attempt to 
force the Engliſh from their ſtation. In this 


attack, Harold was ſlain, by an arrow ſhot Harold 
into his brains; which fatal accident fo diſ- ſlain. 


pirited his troops, that they betook themſelves 
to flight. Thus Harold's death was a ſecond 
reaſon of the entire defeat of the Englith, .as it 
compleated the victory of the Normans. The 
Normans purſued the Engliſh, during the day, 
putting all in their way to the ſword, to pre- 
vent the trouble of guarding the priſoners ; 
tho” the darkneſs of the night ſaved a conſider- 
able part of the Engliſh army, who retreated 
under the conduct of Morcard and Edwin. 
Theſe lords, having, all 3 faithfully adhered 
to Harold, upon his deceaſe, as well as Gurth 
and Lewin his brothers, at length {ſubmitted 
to Providence, after they had given, all the 
day, viſible proofs of their valour. In this 
battle the duke of Normandy loſt 6000 men, 
and the Engliſh a much greater number *. 

The duke of Normandy, upon this victory, 
which equalled the very height of his wiſhes, 
order'd his whole army to return thanks unto 
God, on their knees; and then having cauſed 
his tent to be pitched in the field of battle, he 
ſpent the reſidue of the night among the lain. 
The next day he gave orders for the burial of 
his dead, permitting the Engliſh peaſants to 
perform the ſame office to the others. The 
bodies of Harold and his brothers being found, 
he ſent them to Gith, their mother, who allow- 
ed them as honourable a burial, as the pre- 
{ent circumſtances would admit, in Waltham- 
abbey, which was founded by Harold. 


Thus Harold, died with his ſword in his Harold's 
hand, in the defence of his own and his character. 


ainſt the duke of Norman- 
he hiſtorians, who wrote 


country's cauſe, 
dy's ambition. 


* The field of battle was hear Heathfield in Suſſex, where the town of Battel now ſtands, ſo named from this . 


engagement; in which, according to modern hiſtorians, upwards of 60,000 Engliſhmen were ſlain, 


in 
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in the ſucceeding reigns, have been very ſolli- was entirely owing to his ilfortune. As for 
© -.. Cirous, in beſpattering Harold's memory, to his other perional qualities, he was naturally hr 


give a gloſs to the duke's pretences ; but the honeſt, generous, affable, and obliging; and, 
Violation of his oath was the only thing they in a word, adorned with every virtue, neceſſary 
could lay to his charge, and I have already to compleat the character of a great prince. 
ſhewn what he advanced, in his own vindica- Harold had two wives. By his firſt, whoſe His iſſue. 
tion. They might, with more reaſon, have name is not recorded, he had three ſons, Ed- 
cenſured him, for his ſecret practices againſt mund, Goodwin, and Magnus, who retreated 
Edgar, whe, alone, had a right to the crown ; into Ireland, after the death of their fat her. 
but they have been ſo cautious, as to be ſilent, By his ſecond wife, Algitha, ſiſter to Morcard 
on this point, ſince all their allegations againſt and Edwin, he had a ſon, named Wolt, who 
Harold, on that account, might, with equal was but a child, at the time of the battle of 
juſtice, be retorted upon the duke. However, Haſtings, and was afterwards knighted by 
it may be affirmed, that Harold would have William Rufus. He had alſo two daughters. 
been more worthy of the crown, had he not Gunilda the eldeſt, falling blind, ſpent her days 
been ſo forward in aſpiring after it. He at- in a nunnery; and the other was eſpouſed to 
tracted the affections of the Engliſh, whilſt Waldemar king of Ruſſia, by whom the had a 
he was only a private man, and did every daughter, who was married to Waldemar king 
thing that could ſecure them, whilſt a king, of Denmark. 
during a ſhort reign of nine months and ſix Thus, ended the monarchy of the Anglo- 
days. He fought, within the ſpace of a few Saxons, which commenced, above 600 years be- 
days, two memorable battles, with very vari- fore, in the perſon of Hengiſt, the firſt king of 
ous ſucceſs. In the firſt, he procured a ſignal Kent; and the following book will inform us, 
victory over the king of Norway, by his con- how England became ſubject to the Normans. 
duct and bravery ; and his defeat, in the laſt, 
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The State of the Church, from Ethelred II. to the 
Norman conqueſt. 


{;*"ROM the preceding account of the church of England was of a quite contrary o- 

| tranſactions, from the reign of Ethel- pinion ; but, that my readers may judge for 

red II. to the end of the monarchy ot the Sa themſelves, 1 ſhall preſent them with an ex 

ons, it appears, that this period does not af- tract of one of theſe homilies. | 

tord much matter for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. There is a great difference, between the Extract of 

As this may be called the age of ignorance, “ inviſible virtue of this ſacrament and the Ys 

with reſpect to Europe in general, ſo, more e- © viſible ſign. As to the latter, it is corrup- poſe. * 

ſpecially, with regard to England; and, if there © tible bread and wine; tho', by virtue o . 

was occaſion, it would be caſy to aſſign the © the divine inſtitution, it is really the body 

cauſes of this univerſal ignorance, in all the © and blood of our Saviour, after conſecration, 

chriſtian ſtates. It will be ſufficient to my © not in a corporeal but ſpiritual manner. The 

IE purpoſe, to mention one, peculiar to “ body, in which Chriſt ſuftered, is far from 
ngland,viz. the wars; for the arms of the pagans © being the ſame with the euchariſtical body. 

carrying all before them, ſcarce permitted to © The firſt was born of the bleſſed virgin, con- 

the Engliſh the profeſſion of their religion; and, © fiſting of blood, bones, nerves, and limbs, 

conſequently, the affairs of the church, in thoſe © animated with a rational ſoul ; but the eu- 

days, muſt be in the greateſt confuſion. I © chariſtical body is compoſed of ſeveral grains 

ſhall, therefore, only relate a few particulars, “ of wheat. As it has neither blood, bone, 

concerning the doctrines, councils, ſees, and © nerve, limb, nor ſoul, we are to take it alto- 

ſuch as were moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed a- © gether ina ſpiritual ſenſe. In the euchariſt, 


mong the clergy. « whatſoever repairs our nature, or diſpoſes 
The «| Tho” attempts have been often made, to © us to a better life, entirely proceeds from a 
2 _ prove the antiquity of tranſubſtantiation, it © myſtick and ſpiritual operation; and this is 


England, could never be ſhewn, that it was the doctrine © the reaſon of its being ſtiled a ſacrament. 
as tothe Of the church of England, before the time Iam, © That, which is the object of ſight, is corpo- 
cuchariſt. now, ſpeaking of. On the other hand, it is © real; but the repreſentation, made to our 
evident, from the homilics or ſermons, which © underſtanding, has a ſpiritual efficacy. Be- 

were publickly read in the churches, that the © ſides, the body of Chriſt, which ſuffer d and 
church, in thoſe very days, did not acknow- © roſe from the dead, is eternal and impaſſi- 

ledge this doctrine. There is ſtill extant a © ble; whereas the euchariſt is of a corrupti- 
tranſlation of theſe homilics *, aſcribed to El- © ble nature, being ſubject to decay, through 

fric, who lived in the reign of Ethelred II. “ the violence of time, and diviſible into 

which convincingly demonſtrates, that the “ many parts. It is ground with the teeth, 


The tranſlation of theſe homilics, in Latin, called ſermones Catholici, into old Engliſh, is preſerved not only in 
the Bodleian library, but in that of Bennct- college in Cambridge. c a 
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and paſſes through the common channels 
of the body; but the ſpiritual virtue of 
it continues in every part. Great num- 
bers receive this euchariſtical body, and yet 
the virtue of the operation is not, in the 
leaſt, impaired ; becauſe it does not operate, 
in proportion to the corporeal magnitude, 
but by the means of the divine inſtitution. 
tc The ſacrament is only a type, the body 
of our Saviour being the ſubſtance; and God 
has vouchſafed to give it us, as a pledge or 
earneſt, till we come at the truth itſelf, for 
the holy euchariſt is the body of Jeſus Chriſt, 
not corporeally but ſpiritually. St. Paul, 
ſpeaking of the Iſraelites, faith*, I would 
not that you ſhould be ignorant, that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and paſſed 
through the ſea ; and were all baptized unto 
Moſes in the cloud and in the ſea ; and did all 
eat the ſame ſpiritual meat ; and did all drink 
the ſame ſpiritual drink : for they drank of the 
ſpiritual rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Chriſt.” That rock, from whence the 
water flowed, was only a type of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who made this gracious promiſe to all the 
faithful: If any man thirſt, let him come to 
me and drink; and out of his belly ſhall 
flow rivers of living water . By which is 
meant the Holy Ghoſt, which thoſe that be- 
lieved on him ſhould receive. The apoſtle 
declares, that the children of Iſrael, who 
were in the wilderneſs, eat the ſame ſpiri- 
tual meat, and drank the ſame ſpiritual 
drink ; becauſe the manna, with which they 
were ſupported, for forty years together, 
and the water, flowing from the rock, were 
types of the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that are daily offer'd in the church. The 
manna and water were the ſame with that 
we now offer, not corporeally but ſpiritual- 
ly; and, to apprehend this, obſerve, that 
our Lord, before his paſſion, conſecrated the 
bread and wine into the ſacrament of the 
euchariſt, ſaying, This is my body; this is 
my blood. Though his paſſion was not, as 
yet, compleated, by a myſtick operation, he 
changed the bread into his body, and the 
wine into his blood, juſt as, before his in- 
carnation, he turned the manna into his 
fleſh, and the water, flowing from the rock, 
into his own blood.” 

As this homily clearly proves, that the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation was not, then, be- 
lieved by the church of England ; fo it is no 
leſs evident, that Elfric, who tranſlated it into 
Latin, was of the ſame opinion with the au- 
thor. There is, indeed, a diſpute about the 
tranſlator ; whom ſome take to be Eltric arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, whilſt others ſay it was 
Elfric the grammarian, ſirnamed Putta, who 
was archbithop of York. However, it is cer- 
tain, they both lived in the reign of Ethel- 
red II. and neither of them was ever accuſed 
of heterodoxy ; bur, if ir ſhould be objected, 
that Elfric was not of the ſame opinion with 
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the author, the contrary appears from the fol- 
lowing paſlage, in one of the faid Elſtic's let- 
ters to the clergy: The facrifice of the eu- 
* chariſt is not the body, in which our Saviour 
© ſuffer'd for us, nor the blood he ſhed: for our 
« ſakes; but it is the ſame body and blood 
« ſpiritually, like the manna which fell from 
© heaven, and the water that flowed from the 
« rock.” It is, therefore, manifeſt, from the 
teſtimony of a prelate of the church of Eng- 
land, that tranſubſtantiation was not intro- 
duced into that church, in the time of Ethel- 
red II. who aſcended the throne, in 979. The 
only poſſible way of evading the force of this 
argument 1s, 5 alledging, that the homily, a- 
bove-mention'd, is fictitious ; but it is much 
eaſier to advance than prove this aſſertion. 
The caſe is 3 


charter to the abbe 
takes notice of the V 
other ſaints ; but, as the authority of the char- 
ters of thoſe times is not univerſally acknow- 
ledged, it may be alſo proved from a litany, 
that was, then, publickly read in the church. 
In this litany, after the invocation of the holy 
Trinity, the following words were thrioe re- 
peated, © O holy Mary, pray for us; and, 
afterwards, the ſaints were invoked, by name. 
When this practice was, firſt, introduced, it is 
obſervable, that the addreſs to the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin and the other ſaints was rather a wiſh for 
their interceſſion, than a direct invocation, 
May the holy Virgin, the mother of God, 
«© and all the ſaints intercede for us; which 
are the words in the publick office of canoni- 
cal hours, made uſe of by the Anglo-Saxons *. 
This office gives occaſion alſo for this remark, 
that tho? the leſſons, prayers, pſalms, Lord's 
prayer, and creed are in Latin; yer, at the 
end of each article or verſe, there is a para- 
phraſtical tranſlation, in the Saxon language, 
that the people might underſtand the whole 
ſervice. 


Among Elfric's canons, whom I have alrea- pg, 
dy mentioned, the XX XIIId obliges prieſts Canons. 


to keep by them two ſorts of conſecrated oy]; 
one for children, and the other for the ſick ; 
it likewiſe enjoins that the ſick ſhould always 


be anointed upon their beds, having, firſt, made Extreme 
a confeſſion of their ſins, and that no prieſt unction. 


ſhould preſume to anoint any ſick perſon, un- 
leſs it was deſired by them. From hence, it 
appears, that the prieſts did nor ſtay, till the 
ſick were in their dying agonies, before they 
adminiſter'd the ceremony of extreme unc- 
tion. 


The XX XIVth puts the authority of the 


four firſt general councils * on a level with that of * Of Nice, 


the four goſpels ; but thoſe of later ages are not 
treated with the ſame reſpect and veneration. 
From whence, it may be fairly inferr'd, that 
the author of theſe canons did not believe, 


intercedant pro nobis peccatoribus ad Dominum, ut merea- 


mur ab co adjuyari & ſalvari, qui vivis & regnas Deus. Direct invocation of the ſaints, in all probability, did not 
prevail in England, till the tenth century ; when there was, in the homily of the aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
an immediate addreſs or prayer to the Bieſſed Virgin to intercede for them, Coll. Eccl. Hiſt, p. 214. 


It that 


e, as to the invocation Invocation 
of the Bleſſed Virgin and the faints in glory, ofthe Vir- 


ſince it was practisd in England, in this very gin Mary, 
century. This appears from Canute the great's S Iman 

of Glaſſenbury, which 2 g 
irgin Mary and all the vol. 1. 


Epheſus, 
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that all the general councils were infallible ; as 
he attributes a greater authority to the four 
firſt, than to the other councils f. 

The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England men- 
tions no more than two councils, from the time 
of Ethelred II. to the Norman conqueſt. In 
all probability, the wars with the Danes pre- 
vented ſuch conventions, or, rather, occaſion'd 
the loſs of their acts and decrees. One of 
theſe councils 4, was held at Engſham, and the 
other at Haba, whilſt Elphegus was archbiſhop. 
The following canons are the moſt remarkable. 

Th The IId canon of the council of Engſham en- 
nec toun ? joins the celibacy of the clergy. 
cil of Eng- _ 
ſham. The VIIIth prohibits all perſons to do any 
Spel. Con. wrong to the church, or to czect a clergyman 
vol. x. = of his benefice, without the biſhop's con- 
ent. 

The XVIIth ordains, that every Friday 
ſhould be obſerved, as a fait, unleſs it was a 
holiday. 

The X Xth obliges the people to make fre- 
quent confeſſions, and to receive the ſacrament, 
at leaſt, three times in the year. 

The conn. The IId canon of the council of Haba or- 

cil ofHa- ders every chriſtian to faſt three days, with 

ba. bread and water, before the feaſt of St. Mi- 
chacl, and to give to the poor what ſhould, o- 
therwite, have been eaten, in that time. 

There is nothing elle in theſe ſynods, that is 
worthy to be related; but I ſhall take notice 
of ſome of the eccleſiaſtical laws of Canute the 
great and Edward the Confeflor, to ſhew the 
veneration theſe princes had for the clergy. 
The following are Canute's. 

Canutes The IVth enjoins all chriſtians to pay great 
eccleſiaſti- reſpe& to the clergy, on the account of their 
cal laws, ſacerdotal functions. 

The Vth permitted a prieſt, accuſed of any 
crime, to purge himſelf, by ſaying maſs and 
receiving the cuchariſt. 

The XIlth recommends celibacy to the cler- 

y, and ranges them among the thanes of the 
econd claſs, i. e. among the gentry. 

The X Xth ordains, that, at funerals, the 
church-dues ſhould be paid, upon the break- 
ing up of the ground; and to the pariſh, to 
which the deceaſed belonged, tho' he was bu- 
ried in another. 

By the XXIId, Sunday is to be obſerved 
from three o'clock in the afternoon of Satur- 
day, till break of day on Monday. 

The XX XII determines the times of 
faſting, and places, among the faſts, the vigils 
of the feſtivals of the Bleſſed Virgin and the 
apoſtles. 

There are ſeveral others, about the pay- 
ment of tythes and peter-pence, againſt * 
violation of the privileges of the clergy, and 
the like, in favour of the church. 

Every chriſtian was likewiſe obliged, by theſe 
laws, to learn the Lord's prayer and the creed; 
and, upon their neglect, they were not allowed 
to ſtand godfather, receive the communion, or 
even to have chriſtian burial. 


The eccleſiaſtical laws of Edward the Con- Edward's 
ſeſſor principally relate to the protection ot the cccleſiaſti- 


church and clergy. 

The Iſt forbids the moleſting a clergyman, 
in contradiction to the privileges of the church. 

The IId appoints certain days, on which all 
proceedings in the courts of juſtice were to 
ceaſe. 

By the IIId, the cauſes of the church were to 
be tried, firſt; and the IVth ratifies the im- 
munities of thoſe that depend on the church, 
and, purſuant to it, they were not obliged to 
anſwer any plea, &c. except in the eccleſiaſtical 
court. 

The Vth confirms the privilege of ſanctuary 
churches, extending it even to prieſts hou- 
es. 

By the VIth, whoſocver invaded the privi- 
leges of the church, was ordered to ſubmit to 
the ſentence of the biſhop. 

The VIIth enjoins the punctual payment of 
tythes, and ſhews, alſo, what is to be paid; 
and the IX th determines the circumſtances ot 
the trial-ordecal. 

The XII th ſettles the fine of manbote, the 
ſum paid to the lord, for killing any of his vaſ- 
ſals; and the king's manbote is no more than 
that of an archbiſhop. 

By the XIIIth, all treaſure, that was found, 
belonged to the king, unleſs found in a church 
or church- yard; and, in this caſe, the king had 
the gold, but the church the ſilver. 

It is obvious, from the ſtrain of theſe laws, 
that the clergy took care of their own intereſt, 
when they were under devout and eaſy prin- 
ces, or ſuch as wanted their aſſiſtance. 


But tho' the Saxon kings beſtowed ſo many The cler- 


tavours upon the clergy, they would not allow 
them the privilege of electing their biſhops and 
abbors. Whilſt the prelates acted, within the 


was inveſted in the chapters ; but, when they 
became wealthy and popular, and preſumed to 
interpoſe in civil affairs, on the account of the 
fiefs they were poſleſs'd of, the kings found it 
to be a matter of vaſt importance, to have the 
ſees and abbies filled with ſuch as were at- 
tached to them, or, at leaſt, under obligations to 
them, for their preferments. The kings, there- 
fore, began to concern themſelves about elec- 
tions, by canvaſing or recommendation, and 
very frequently by reſuſing to admit ſuch 
biſhops or abbots, as were not agreeable to 
them; ſo that, in the time of Ethelred II. the 
monks had entirely loſt their antient privilege 
of chuſing their abbots, as appears from Ingul- 
phus. © In thoſe times, the monks and ab- 
« bots ſeldom went to court; but, ever ſince 
« the kings have taken the diſpoſal of the ab- 
« bics into their own hands, the monks have 
« been obliged to make intereſt with the cour- 
« tiers, and ſometimes at a very great ex- 
« pence.” This hiſtorian ſharply inveighs a- 
gainſt this abuſe, tho he was, himſelf, in- 
ſtalled, in the abbey of Croyland, by the ſole 


+ Whereas the modern church of Rome pays as much ſubmiſſion to the decrees of the council of Trent, as to that 
of Nice, believing the church, in all ages, to be equally infallible, | | 
* + The conſtitutions of theſe councils, which were mixed conventions, telated both to the church and ſtate. Coll. 
Ecel. Hiſt, p. 20069. | | area d 
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Book V. 


Tranſla- 


tion of ſees, 


Dunelm. 


The biſh- 


will and pleaſure of William the Conque- 
ror. 

There were only two removals of epiſcopal 
ſees, in all this period. That of Kirton, in Weſ- 
ſex, was tranſlated to Exeter, and the biſhop- 
rick of Lindisfarn, in Northumberland, to 
Durham. Aldhun biſhop of Lindisfarn, to ſe- 
cure himſelf from the Danes, went to reſide 
at Durham, taking with him the reliques of 
St. Cuthbert; and, having built a cathedral 
he fixed his ſee there, where it remains to this 


day. 
In 981, the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury 


opsof Lan- obtained a new juriſdiction in Wales; for Gu- 


daf are 
conſecrat- 
ed by the 


archbiſhop 


of Canter- 
bury, 


The ſuc- 
ceſſion of 
the arch- 
biſhops of 
Canterbu- 
ry. 


Osbern, 
Hoveden, 
Eadmer. 


St. Augu— 
ſtin's mo- 
naſtery is 
ſtrangely 
corrupted. 


can, a Welch prieſt, being elected biſhop of Lan- 
daff, was conſecrated by Dunſtan; and all his 
ſucceſſors owned the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for their metropolitan. Some, on this account, 
affirm, that all the Britiſh biſhops, from that 
time,acknowledged the ſupremacy of the church 
of Rome; but it is evident, that the biſhops of 
St. David's, all along, exerciſed the archiepiſ- 
copal functions in Wales, till the reign of 
Henry I. and that without the pall, the badge 
of ſubmiſſion to the papal authority. 

As the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York 
were moſt conſiderable, among the Enoliſh pre- 
lates, during the Saxon monarchy, I ſhall briefly 
trace the ſucceſſion of borh theſe ſees; which 
will give great light into the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
ry of England. 

Ethelgar, Dunſtan's ſucceſſor, being archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, but one year and three 
months, was ſucceeded by Siricius, who is cen- 
ſured by hiſtorians, for adviſing Ethelred to 
— a peace of the Danes; but, perhaps, 
thoſe, who are molt ſevere in their invectives 
againſt him, would, in his circumſtances, have 
given the ſame advice. Eltric, who tranflated 
the Saxon homilies, already mentioned, was 
his ſucceſſor, in 995 ; and he was ſucceeded, in 
1006, by Elphegus, who was murdered by the 
Danes. Lantranc, archbithop of Canterbury, 
in the time of William the Conqueror, very 
much queſtioned, whether Elphegus was pro- 
perly a martyr, as he did not loſe his life, on 
the account of religion, but becauſe he would 
not conſent, his people ſhould be taxed, to pay 
his ranſom ; but Anſelm, abbot of Bec, whom 
he conſulted, on this occaſion, aſſured him, that 
he, who choſe to die, rather than commit an 
act of injuſtice, received, by his death, the 
crown of martyrdom. Livingus ſucceeded El- 
phegus, in 1013, who was, for ſome time, 
kept priſoner by the Dances; and, being, at 
length, ſet at liberty, he retired into France, 
till the ſtorm was appealed ; and afterwards he 


returned to his fee, dying in 1020, having E- 


gelnoth the good, for his ſuccefſor. In the time 
of both theſe prelates, St. Auſtin's monaſtery 
was exceedingly corrupted, by the licentious 
lives of the monks. The maſlacre of all the 
monks, except four, when Canterbury was 
taken by the Danes, was the occaſion of this 


corruption ; for the ſeculars, who were admit- 


ted into their places, were willing to enjoy the 
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revenues und privileges of the monaſtery, but 
without any regard to its antient rules. Their 
lives were not ſo regular, as thoſe of the old: 
monks ; and they gave the name of Dane to 
their ſuperior, inſtead of abbot, which was re- 
tained, until archbiſhop Lanfranc changed it 
into that of prior. But to return to Egelnoth : 
he raiſed the ſee of Canterbury to its former 
luſtre, being ſupported by Canute the great; 
and he was ſucceeded by Edſius, who had been 
king Harold's chaplain . He govern'd the 
church, till 1050, either alone, whilſt his health 
permitted, or by a chorepiſcopus, when he was 
diſabled by ſickneſs, The chorepiſcopus, who 
performed all the functions of an archbiſhop, 
reſided at St. Martin's in the Fields f. Robert 
a Norman monk, whom Edward the Confeſſor 
had promoted to the ſee of London, was, by 
the ſame prince, appointed to ſucceed Edſius, 
in that of Canterbury ; but, being expelled 
thence, as has been related, and baniſhed the 


Stigand, 


tho? ſu- 


kingdom by the Wittena- gemot, Stigand, bi- ſpended, 


ſhop of Wincheſter, was 


xed, in his room. and with- 


Robert appealed to the pope, againſt theſe pro- out the 


ceedings ; but Stigand, who did not wait for 
the pope's determination, obtained conſecra- 
tion ; and, „ his ſuſpenſion, with- 


pall, acts 
as an arch- 


biſhop. 


out applying to Rome for the pall, he conti- 


nued to exerciſe his metropolitical fun&ions, 
till he was depoſed, in the time of William the 
Conqueror. It is highly probable, that the 
Engliſh, in thoſe days, did not believe, the 
archbithops elect were debarred from the exer- 
ciſe of their ſunctions, till they received a power 
from the pope, or that the bare ſuſpenſion” of 
the pope could put a ſtop to their archiepiſco- 
pal proceedings. | 
The ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops of York is, 
as follows. Aldulph, who ſucceeded Oſwald, 
in 993, fate in that ſee, till his death, in 1002, 
and had, for his ſucceſſor, Wulſtan II. who, in 
1023, was ſucceeded by Elfric Putta, ſirnamed 
the grammarian, taken, by ſome, to be the 
tranſlator of the Saxon homilies. Kinſius ſuc- 
ceeded him, in 1050, whoſe ſucceſſor was Al- 
dred, who was alive at the conqueſt. 
Among the famous prelates of thoſe times, 
Wullſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, in the opinion 
of ſome, was look'd upon to be a perſon of an 
extraordinary character, tho Lanfranc thought 
him incapable of the epiſcopal office, on the 
account of his ignorance and ſtupidity. This, 


however, 1s not the firit time, that weak men 


have been palmed upon us for ſaints. This 
biſhop, having been conſecrated by Aldred, 
archbiſhop of York, profeſſed canonical obe- 
dicnce to Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
though he was ſuſpended by the pope. To 
account for this, it is pretended, that this ſub- 
miſſion was made to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and not to the perſon of Stigand ; but ſuch aſ- 
ſertions, as theſe, ſhould be confirmed by ſub- 
{tantial authorities, whereas this has none at 
all, to ſupport it. | 

Edmund, biſhop of Durham, was remark- 
able, on the account of the manner of his elec- 


* 'This prelate crowned or anointed Edward the Confeſſor, on Eaſter-Day ; and he preached alſo, on that occahon. 


Sax. Ann. 1062. 


This is the firſt coronation- ſermon, we meet with, in hiſtory. _ 
The office of chorepiſcus was extingniſhed by Lanfranc. Coll. Eccl, Hiſt. p. 213. 
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tion. The chapter, being met to elect a bi- 
ſhop, could not agree in their choice; and, 
upon this, Edmund, a prieſt of that church, 
ſaid, jocoſely, That as they were at ſuch a 
&« loſs, they might chuſe him to be their bi- 
ſhop.“ Miracles being in great repute, in thoſe 
days, the chapter, regarding this mot ion, as a 
divine impulſe, unanimouſly elected him; and 
he was famous for his courage and reſolution, 
in reproving vice, even in perſons of the firſt 
rank and quality. 
= = We may, alſo, rank, among the illuſtrious 
ries ſent to men of that age, certain Engliſh eccleſiaſticks, 
Sweden. Who flouriſhed in Sweden and Norway. Olaus 
Jo. Magn. Scot-Kunung, king of Sweden, who entertain- 
ed ſome thoughts of embracing chriſtianity, de- 
ſired Ethelred to ſend him miſſionaries, to in- 
ſtruct him in the faith. Sigefrid archdeacon 
of York, and not archbiſhop, as a Swediſh an- 
Loccenius. thor affirms, Eskil, Gunichild, Rudolf, and 
Bernard, or David, undertook this miſſion. Si- 
gefrid, who was made biſhop of Wexia, a ci- 
8 ty in the province of Smaland, baptized Olaus, 
re tho ſome ſay, he received baptiſm from Ber- 
**  .nard; but the greateſt part of theſe miſſiona- 
ries were martyred by the idolatrous pagans. 
L have, in another place, tho in a general 
way, treated on the diviſion of England into 
pariſhes ; but, as I am now arrived at the end 
of the Saxon monarchy, I ſhall give a more par- 
ticular account of this matter, and ſo conclude 
my hiſtory of the church of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The divi- . Auguſtin, the firſt biſhop of the Saxons, to 
ion of pa- whom the king of Kent had given ſome lands, 
runes. for the ſupport of himſelf and the monks he 
brought with him, diſpos'd of the profits of 
Coll. Eccl. them, as well as the offerings of chriſtians, at 
Hiſt, his pleaſure ; but, becauſe he wanted inſtruc- 
tions, about this affair, he conſulted Gregory I. 
who informed him, that, in the church of 
Rome, the offerings were divided into four 
parts, one of which was dittributed, for the 
maintenance of the interior clergy ; and thar, 
in the interim, .as Auſtin and his companions 
were monks of the ſame order, they thould 
lire together, as brethren. This was, like- 
” wiſe, the manner of living, practiſed by Aidan 
and Finan, biſhops of the Northumbrians, who 
were monks as well as Auguſtin, tho' of a dit- 
ferent order; but it does not follow, from 
hence, that, in all the churches, the biſhops 
and clergy lived in common, as ſome authors 
aftirm. The biſhops being obliged to diſtri- 
bute a fourth part of the church's revenue, a- 
mong the clergy, ſeems rather to prove the 
contrary. However, it iscertain, the biſhops 
and clergy were maintained, by the profits of 
55 church-lands and the offerings of the peo- 
ple. | 
As there was, at firſt, but one church in a 
dioceſe, which contained a whole kingdom, 
the chriſtians becoming daily more numerous, 
it was neceſlary, that others ſhould be built, 
and prieſts ſent to ſupply them. "Theſe prieſts 
were not ſettled in any particular church, but 
lived with the biſhop, who ſent ſometimes one 
and ſometimes another, at his diſcretion, to 
miniſter, in the remote churches, who aſter- 
wards returned to him. Theſe churches were 
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no more than chapels of eaſe to the principal 
church; and the prieſts, upon their return, de- 
livered the offerings, they had received, into 
the biſhop's hands. The prieſts, in thoſe days, 
had no other title, but that of belonging to a Stilling- * 
particular dioceſe ; for theſe rural churches were flect. 
not diſtin& pariſhes, but only chapels of caſe 
belonging to the cathedral. 

Theſe churches were not, at firſt, very nu- 
merous; for as the lords, who had great eſtates, 
were the only founders of them, ſo, for the 
moſt part, they built no more than a ſingle 
church, for the uſe of their vaſlals. However, 
in proceſs of time, it became neceſſary to pro- 
vide for the ſtated reſidence of a prieſt in each 
of theſe churches ; and this gave occaſion to the 
firſt riſe and commencement of pariſh-churches. 
But, leſt the prieſts, thus, fixed to one cure, 
ſhould be regardleſs of their dependence on the 
cathedral church, the biſhops {till reſerved in 
their own hands the revenues and oblations of 
theſe churches ; which was very diſpleaſing to 
the founders, who were uneaſy to find, that 
the prieſts, who did all the duty, had ſo ſmall 
a ſhare of their donations. On this account, 
the zeal of erecting new churches began to a- 
bate, at a time that they were moſt wanted ; 
and the biſhops, perceiving this, at length, 
thought it convenient to compound with thoſe wharton's 
that were diſpoſed to build churches, reſerving Defence of 
no more to the cathedral, than a third or fourth Pluralitics, 
part of the revenues, with the rights of bap- P. 81 
tiſm and burial. Upon this, the number of 
theſe private oratories increaſed exceedingly ; 
for there was ſcarce a great man, but built one, 
for the conveniency of himſelf and his vaſſals. 
Beſides, it a lord alienated any part of his e- 
ſtate, the purchaſers uſually built a church up- 
on it; and the biſhops themſelves, who be- 
came very wealthy, by reaſon of rhe grants 
made to their churches, founded churches on 
their lands, as well for the uſe of their tenants, 
as to imitate the nobility, among whom they 
began to be ranked. Thus, rural churches a- 
bounded in all parts of the kingdom, each of 
which had a particular prieft ; and, by degrees, 
the parochial diviſion was ſettled. However, 
the biſhops were, for many years, poſſeſs d of 
the tythes and oblations ; till, at laſt, to ani- 
mate the zeal of chriſtians, in building and en- 
dowing churches, they not only left to the pariſh 
prieſts the donations of the founders, at leaſt, 
the moſt conſiderable part, but allowed them 
to adminiſter the ſacraments in their reſpective 
churches. This was the occaſion of the riſc 


and progreſs of the parochial diviſion, which 


was almoſt entirely ſettled in the reign of Ed- 
gar, or, perhaps, of Canute the | rus In the 
interval between that time and the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, there were ſome far- 
ther ſubdiviſions ; bur, in all probability, there 
were very few alterations, after the Norman ,,.q. 
conqueſt. At leaft, it appears from ſeveral Ang]. un- 
charters of the latter Saxon kings, that the pa- der Ely. 
riſhes of Cambridgeſhire, Huntingtonſhire, and &. 
Lincolnſhire were the ſame, as at this day ; D 

1 . Omes- 
and it is to be preſumed, the pariſhes of the qay- bock. 
others counties very nearly agreed with the 
modern diviſion. | , 
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DISSERTATION 


Laws, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Language, 


OF THE 


ANGLO-SAXONS. 


HE revolution that happen'd in Eu- 
rope, about the — the fifth 
century, 1s one of the moſt remarkable events 


in hiſtory. The Roman empire, which was 
almoſt as large as the known world, was then 


divided into two parts, one including the ea- 


ſtern and the other the weſtern provinces. The 


weſtern empire was, at length, reduced to no- 


The laws 
of Eng- 
land are 


derived 


ſrom the 
Saxons. 


thing, by the continual incurſions of the nor- 
thern nations; and the very title of emperor 
of the weſt vaniſhed, with his dominions. This 
ors! revolution gave a new turn to the af- 
airs of all Europe ; as it introduced new in- 
habitants, who, raiſing new kingdoms out of 
the ruins 'of the Roman empire, eſtabliſhed 
new laws and cuſtoms. Spain was peopled 
with colonies of Wiſigoths, Catti, Alans, and 
Suevi. The Gauls were over-run with ſwarms 
of Wiſigoths, Burgundians, and Francs. Italy 
was ſo often invaded by the Heruli, Oſtro- 
goths, and Lombards, that the natives made 
no figure at all ; and the Saxons, Suevi, and 


Batavi, being diſperſed over all Germany, ſub- 


dued that vaſt tract of land. In fine, Britain 
was ſo overwhelmed with a deluge of Saxons, 
Angles, and juttes, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to trace any remains of the antient Bri- 
tons. It was very natural, for theſe victorious 
foreigners, to introduce their own laws and cu- 
ſtoms into the kingdoms they founded; and it 
may be taken for granted, that the laws, now 
in force, over the greateſt part of Europe, 
were derived from thoſe, theſe antient con- 
uerors brought with them from the north. I 
ſhall particularly prove this to be the caſe, with 
reſpe& to England ; and whar I have to offer, 
on this head, will be ſufficient to convince all, 
that are, in the leaſt, acquainted with the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that the preſent cuſtoms 
of that kingdom are generally the ſame with 
thoſe, that were introduced by the Anglo- 
xons. | 

In the ſecond book, I ſhewed, that the Sax- 
ons were no ſooner arrived in Great-Britain, 
than they formed a deſign of ſettling there; 
there ; and how, at laſt, they compleated it, 
aſter a war of 150 years. This tedious war 


occaſion'd ſuch an animoſity between both na- 
tions, that it is not to be ſuppoſed, the Sax- 
ons derived their form of government from the 
Britons, whom they conquered ; ſo that, in 
order to diſcover the origin of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, we muſt have 
recourſe to Germany and the northern coun- 
tries, rather than the antient Britons. Indeed, 
there is ſuch a reſemblance between the laws 
of the Saxons, Francs, Suevi, Lombards, and 
the other northern nations, that, it evident! 


appears, they had, all of them, the ſame origi- 


nal, and were of a more antient date, than the 
ſeparation of theſe people. There is ſtill a 
greater likeneſs between the laws of the An- 
glo-Saxons in Britain, and of the Saxons in 
Germany ; and an Engliſh hiſtorian, by com- 


paring the German laws with thoſe of the Brady 


Engliſh, has convincingly 2 that the 
Engliſh introduced into Great-Britain the 
laws of their own country. He even ven- 
tures to aſſert, that, before the Norman con- 
queſt, there was not a ſingle law in England, 
that was not, for ſubſtance, the ſame with thoſe 
of the Germans. Ir is certain, as the Anglo- 


| Saxons conſiſted of three diſtin& nations, and 


inhabited different parts of England, there 
might, poſſibly, be ſome variation, in this re- 
ſpect, in the ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy ; 
but this variation could not be very material, 
becauſe theſe three nations were united in Ger- 
many, under the general name of Saxons, be- 
fore they came into England. Nothing more 
can be concluded from hence, but that the 
laws, the Anglo-Saxons eftabliſhed in England, 
were a mixture of thoſe of the Angles, Saxons, 
and Juttes; but to cnquire after the origin ot 
the Engliſh conſtitution, among the antient 
Britons, would be as prepoſterous, as to build 
without a foundation, tho' it is not impoſſible, 
bur there might be ſome conformity in their 
forms of government. The laws and cuſtoms, 
then, brought by the Anglo-Saxons into Eng- 
land, are to be conſidered, as compoſed of thoſe 
their anceſtors introduced into Germany, as 
well as thoſe they found in force among the 
antient Germans; and what Tacitus relates, 
u about 


about the German cuſtoms, ſo exactly agrees 
with ſeveral of the Saxons, that, it is plain, the 
Saxons derived many things from the Ger- 


the cuſtoms of both nations had the fame ori- 
ginal. But, as it would be an endleſs task, to 
trace theſe affairs to their common ſource, I 
ſhall content myſelf, with preſenting, to the 
reader, a plan of the government the Anglo- 
Saxons eſtabliſhed in England. 

The Saxons had no kings in Germany, when 
they ſent over their firſt troops, under Hengiſt, 
to aſſiſt. the Britons. Their territories were 
divided into twelve provinces, each of which 
had a governor, who was elected, by the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the nation, in whom the ſu- 
preme power was veſted. This aflembly was 
ſtiled the Wittena-gemot, 1. e. the aſſembly 
The title of the wiſe men *; and alſo the Mycel-{ynod 
of king or great aſſembly. Beſides the heads of pro- 
was not vinces, they had likewiſe others that govern- 
_ de ed the cities and boroughs ; and, in time of 
axes in war, the aſſembly elected a general out of the 
Germany, twelve governors, to command the army, who 

was veſted with very great prerogatives, tho 

we have not a full account of their number or 

extent. The continual jars and animoſities, be- 

tween the princes entruſted with this high dig- 

nity and the other kings, ſufficiently prove, 

that theſe prerogatives had no certain or fixed 

limits. 

Hengiſtaſ- Hengiſt, however, was ſooner maſter of Kent 

ſumes the than he aflumed the regal title; and, indeed, 

regal title. he cauld not eaſily have found any other ſo 

raper, as he was ſovereign over that province. 

t mutt be confeſs'd, the titles of duke and 

earl, or, what is equivalent, Heretogh and 

Ealdorman were then received ; tho' it was 

long after this, before they were made uſe of 

to ſignify the ſupreme authority. The other 

Saxon leaders, upon their ſettlement in Great- 

Britain, aſſumed the title of king, in imitation 

of Hengiſt; and as the Saxon territories, in 

The form Germany, were divided into twelve govern- 

of govern- ments, ſo their dominions, in England, were 

ment the canton'd out into ſeven kingdoms. In Ger- 

Saxons e- many, indeed, each governor dependcd on the 

ſtablined aſſembly-general of the nation, whereas, in 
in Eng- 18 n | n 

land. England, each king was ſovereigu in his petty 

kingdom; but yet he had {till ſome depen- 

dence on the Wittena-gemot of his own ſtate ; 

and there was alſo a general aſſembly of all the 

ſeven kingdoms, eſtabliſhed by mutual con- 


{ent, to determine the affairs of the whole. 


body, which was termed the heptarchy. 
A Witte= Theſe firſt kings, the moſt ot their ſubjects 


na-gemot being Saxons, durſt not claim a deſpotick 


in each 


kingdom, 


power, which was contrary to the cuſtoms of 
their own country; and, therefore, they eſta- 
bliſh'd, or, rather continued a Wittena-gemot, 
in each of their kingdoms. As for what relat- 
ed to the common intereſt of the ſeven king- 
doms, it was debated in a gencral aſſembly of 
the nation, at which all rhe kings and great 
men of the nation were preſent. The rights 
and privileges of this afſembly-general are not 
particularly known ; tho', in all probability, 
they very much reſembled thoſe of the ſtates- 


* Accordingly, the parliament is, to this day, ſometimes called, the wiſdom ofthe nation, 


mans, unleſs we ſhould rather chuſe to ſay, that 
his deputies. 
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general of the united provinces. Each king 
was ſovereign; but yet he put in execution 
the reſolutions made, in common, to which he 
had conſented, eichet in his qm perſon; vp 
„1 eee 725 
From what has been ſaid, 'we may for a The nature 
judgment of the government of the An- of the Sax- 
glo-Saxons. It was ſo far monarchical, as on govern- 
each kingdom had a particular king; and it ment. 
was likewiſe ariſtocratical, as no laws were 
made, without the conſent of the aſſmbly- 
eneral. Several authors aſſert, that it was, 
in {ſome reſpects, democratical too; but this 
_ ſhall be fully examined, in the ſequel. 
n the interim, to give us a more glcar and : 
diſtinct light, into oh nature . _ wry 
ment, it will be requiſite to take a view of the mong the 
various orders and degrees of men, among the Saxons. 
Anglo-Saxons. _ | | 
As for the King, I ſhall, hereafterghave The king, 
occaſion to ſpeak of his power and pre&toga- 
tives. 

The queen was the ſecond perſon in the The quegn 
ſtate, tho' ſhe had no concern in the gogern- 
ment; and, it the queens ſometimes, nd 
charters, with the kings their husbangs, it 
was rather a compliment to their rank, than 
a thing of any conſequence or neceſſity. Sax- 
burga, queen of Weſſex, was the only one, 
that was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty, during 
the whole period of the Saxan government ; 
and yet, we arc aſſured by ſome hiſtorians, Remarks 
that ſhe was depoſed, purely on the account on the 
of her ſex. We have already ſeen, how, be- meaning of 
cauſe of Brithrick's death, the ſame Weft- chat term. 
Saxons deprived the queens of Weſſex of their 
antient prerogatives. The title of queen, in its 
original meaning, ſ{ignifies, a companion, in Latin 
Comes; tho' it was afterwards applied to thoſe 
who were neareſt the king's perſon, and, at 
length, in a more general ſenſe to the great 
lords. Accordingly, in the old French roman- 
ces and pocts, we meet with Li queen de Flan- 
dre, Li queen de Leiceſter, for the earls of 
Flanders and Leiceſter ; but, in proceſs of time, 
the term count or carl being ſubſtituted in irs 
room, it was appropriated to the women. At 
laſt, it obtained a more reſtrained ſignification, 
denoting only the companion of the king, or 
the qucen; and this appellation is common 
to all queens, whether they hold their dig- 
nity, by virtue of their husband's right, or 
their own. | 

The king's ſons and the princes of the blood Theprin- 
royal were the next, in precedency, who were ces. 
named Clyto, from a Greek word, ſignitying 
illuſtrious. It is not caſy to apprehend, why 
the Saxon princes affected a Greek title; one 
would have rather imagined, it was deriyed 
from ſome old Saxon term, if Edgar's title of 
Totius Angliz Baſileus did not evidently ſhew, 
that they had a view to the Greek. By de- A _ 
grees, Clyto was made uſe of, alone, to ſignify tie Ciywo. 
a prince of the royal family; and the antient © * 
Engliſh hiſtorians very commonly call the king's 
ſons Clytones or Clytonculi, tho' afterwards 
Atheling, a Saxon term, from Athel, i. e. noble, 
was uſed in its place. As for the termination 
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The Laws, &e. of the ANGLO -SAXONS: 
From hence it appears, that Erhelred held 


it ſignifies deſcent according to Malmsbury. 
_ he 4b the kings of England, he tell 
e us, uſually aſſumed names, that expreſſed 
ce their extraction. Thus Edgar's ſon 'took 
ce the name of Edgaring, Edmund's ſon, Ed- 
* munding, &c. but they had all of them the 
* {ame common title, viz. that of Atheling: 
As the French, which ſettled in Gaul, came 
from Germany, it is highly probable, the ter- 
mination Ing in the words, Merovingians and 
Carlovingians, i. e. the 8 of Merovius 
and Charles, is derived from the ſame ori- 
inal. | | 
0 Ealdorman was the name of the fourth de- 
gree. In its primary meaning, it ſignihes an 
aged man, tho', at lengrh, it was applicd to 
2 of the greateſt diſtinction; probably, 
ecauſe ſuch were inveſted in the higheſt off. 
ces, who were moſt qualified for them, b 
long experience. Accordingly, in the old teſ- 
tament, the elders of Iſrael, Moab, and Mi- 
dian are the chief men of their reſpective na- 
tions; and Senator, Senor, Signor, Seigneur, 
in Latin, Spaniſh, Italian and French, are terms 
of the ſame import and meaning. The cal- 
dormans, then, in England, were the principal 
nobles, who diſcharged the higheſt offices, and, 
conſequently, had the largeſt eſtates. As they 
were generally honoured with the government 
of the counties, the term ealdorman, in pro- 
ceſs of time, was made uſe of to ſignify the 
governor of a county or ciry. Whilit the 
e ng continued, they only held theſe 
ces, during the king's pleaſure, tho* after- 
wards they had them, during life, at leaft, for 
the general ; bur this did nor prevent the eal- 


dormans being removed, on ſeveral occaſions, 


as we have already ſeen, in the reigns of Ca- 
nute the great and Edward the Confeſſor. Up- 
on the Danes being ſettled in England, this 
title of ealdorman was changed into that of 
earl; and that of earl was alter d into count by 
the Normans; but, for reaſons too prolix to 
be here inſerted, the Daniſh term earl is {till 
in uſe in England, in the ſame ſenſe as that of 
count in other countries. 

Some of theſe ealdormans were only gover- 
nors of a province or county ; but others held 
their province, as an ellate of inheritance, and 
as a fee of the crown, it being always conſider- 
ed, as a parcel of the ſtate. In the reign of Al- 
fred, we had an inſtance of the laſt ſort of cal- 
dormans, who were extremely rare in Eng- 
land. This prince beſtowed unto carl Ethel- 
red the inheritance of Mercia; and Elfleda, 
his widow, was poſſeſs d of it, in the reign of 
Edward the elder. Edward, indeed, diſpoſ- 
ſeſs d his niece Alfwina, upon Elfleda's death; 
but this was brought about, by compulſive 
methods. Malmsbury tells us, © That Edward 
« the elder united the kingdoms of Mercia 

and Weſſex; tho' he was only titular king 
of the former, becauſe it had been given to 
<« Ethelred.” The ſame hiſtorian alſo ſhews us 
the nature of this lord's title to Mercia, when 


he relates, That Alfred the great gave Lon- 


don, the metropolis of Mercia, to Ethelred, 
« who had married his daughter Elfleda, to 


«© hold it of him, by fealty and homage. ” 


Mercia, as a fee, as Octa and Ebuſa formerly 


held Northumberland of the crown of Weſſex, 
as the ſame writer informs us. In like manner 


the dukedoms and earldoms, in France, which 
were, originally, no more than bare govern- 
ments, were made hereditary, on the condi- 
tion of doing homage for them. "Theſe eal- 
dormans were, likewiſe, called Reguli, ſub- 
reguli, principes, part, and even ſomę- 
times reges. But, as for thoſe who were. only 
goyernors, they derived their title Bae the 
county which they governed, which was alfo 
ſometimes expreſled by the Latin word, Conſul. 


*Dufreſne; 


The firſt adminiſter'd juſtice, in their own _ 


name, applying, to their own ule, all the reye- 
nues of their reſpective counties; whilſt the 
laſt ated in the king's name, and had only a 
certain part of the profits, ariſing from their 
ee Earl Goodwin, notwithſtandin 
is grandeur, in other reſpects, was an ealdor- 
man of the latter rank. To theſe we might 
add a third fort of ealdormans, who received 
the title, without ſo much as a government, 
on the account of the nobility of their extrac- 
tion, out of which number their governors 
were, for the moſt part, elected; and hence 


it came to paſs, that the title of ealdorman 


was ſometimes made uſe of to ſignify no more 
than a perſon of quality. 5 

As for the ealdormans of cities and boroughs 
they were only inferior magiſtrates, who acted 
in the king's name, and depended on the ſu- 
perior 2 or earls; and the name of 
caldorman, or alderman; is ſtill applied to theſe 
ſubordinare officers, whilſt the others enjoy the 
the title of carl or count. | 


The office of an ealdorman was entirely ci- Dukes 6 
vil, having no relation at all to military affairs; Heretog- 


tho' there was in every province a duke, who 
commanded the militia. The title of duke is 
modern, being derived from the Latin term, 
Dux ; for this officer was called Heretogh * by 


i. e. Puba 


the Saxons, and he had no concern with civil lick leader 


matters. His employment alſo Was very diffe- or captain 
rent from that of an carl, of whom he was in- 
dependent. The Saxon Annals ſtile Hengiſt 


and Horſa Heretoghan, or dukes, becauſe they 
were ſent over into Great-Britain, to he com- 
manders in the war; whereas they always at- 
tribute, to Octa and Ebuſa, the title of ealdor- 
man, on the account of their being governors 


of Northumberland, under the kingdom of 


Kent, tho they might alſo be termed dukes, 
as they had the command of the army. Ac- 
cordingly, the hiſtorians ſometimes call the 
very ſame perſon, by both theſe names, when 
he was both a duke and an earl, which was 
often the caſe, towards the end of the hep- 
tarchy. Thus, the governors of Weſſex, Mer- 
cia, and Eaſt-Anglia, are indifferently ſtiled 
dukes or earls; tho' I cannot imagine, why 
the title of duke is never given by the hiſto- 
rians to the governor of Northumberland, ſince 
it is evident, from the example of Syward, 
whom Edward the Confeſſor commiſhoned to 
manage the war with Cumberland, that ſome 
of them had the command of the armies. 


There 
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Ealdor- There were, likewiſe, among the Saxons, 
man of all three very important offices, or dignities, two 
England. of them of a civil, and the third of a military 
nature. The firſt was that of ealdorman of 
all England, the ſame with the chief juſticiary, 
viceroy, or guardian of the realm, which very 
few ſubjects were inveſted with; for this offi- 
cer was ſo great, that he was even honoured 
with the title of Half-kyning or demi-king. 
We find only two lords, in the hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who were advanced to this 
dignity, viz. Athelſtan earl of Eaſt-Anglia and 
Ailwin his ſon, to whom the title of Totius 
Angliz Aldermanus was aſcribed. 

The next high office was that of chancellor, 
a term derived from the barbarous Latin word 
cancellare, becauſe he cancelled what he pleaſ- 


Chancel- 
Jor. 


Tyrrel. ed in grants or petitions. He finally determin- 
Introd. ed all cauſes, that were brought into the 
P73 king's court, and drew up, as well as ſigned, all 

his charters. The firit chancellor, taken no- 
1 tice of in the Saxon hiſtory, was Turketul, 


ee couſin to Edward the elder, who was after- 
5g. F wards abbot of Croyland ; tho I am a 


8 . 3 
think, this office is of more modern inſti- 
tution. | 

Kyning's - The third great officer was the general of 


hold, or, the army, in Saxon Kyning's-hold, 1. e. the 
Sang ali- king's general, who was the chief duke or ge- 
* neraliſſimo, like the high-conſtable of France. 
This office laſted no longer than during the 
war; for, in times of peace, the holds or dukes 
of each province were entruſted with the care 
of the militia. 

Hioh-the- The high-ſheriffs of counties were the next 
is, or tothe carls and dukes, who were placed over 
Yiſcounts. ſuch, counties, as had no earls, and admini- 
N ſtred juſtice in the king's name. They were 
termed, in Latin, ſummi præpoſiti, cuſtodes 
provinciarum, and at length, vicecomites, 
whence the title of viſcounts is derived, not that 
they were under the earls or counts, but be- 
cauſe they performed the office of one. In- 
deed, in ſome counties, there were both earls 
and high-ſheriffs; but Selden is of opinion, 
that ſuch counties were, on the account of ſome 
peculiar privilege, under the immediate juriſ- 
diction of the king. As for the name of the- 
rifts, it was applicd to thoſe interior officers, 
who diſcharged the duty of the antient viſ- 
counts, who have been, for a long time, rank- 

ed among the peers of the realm. 
Next to the high-ſheriffs were the Thanes, 
which, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a mi- 
niſter or ſervant. There were two ſorts of 
thanes, maſs thanes, i. e. eccleſiaſtical thanes, 
and  werold thanes, 1. c. lay-thanes. The 
thanes, in general, were ranged into three 
claſſes. The firſt were the king's thanes, who 
did homage to the king only, being immediate 
tenants of the crown ; and of theſe was the 
body of the greater nobility compoſed, who 
were afterwards called the pcers of the realm. 
The dukes, ealdormans, and viſcounts were 
thanes of the firſt claſs, as were alſo all the 
immediate tenants of the crown, tho' they were 
not inveſted in any offices; bur the Normans 
changed the term thane into baron, calling 
thoſe lands baronies, which the Saxons ſtiled 


Thanes. 
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England, for a long time, to attribute co a 
the chief nobility the general title of barons, be- 
cauſe the great men were thanes. The midd 
thanes were of the ſecond claſs, who were 
named, becauſe they held the middle tank, 
who, for the general, held their lands f the 
earls or barons; and the Normans termed them 
vavaſors, and their lands vavaſories. The third 
ſort of thanes held their lands of the middle- 
thanes, and were, no more than gentlemen, be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed from the common people; as 
they lived upon their own eſtates, and were 
of no particular profeſſion. I am not inſenſtble | 
that ſeveral anthors take the title of gentleman — 
to be equivalent to that of the nobilis; and, 
therefore, ſuppoſe they were a part of the 

the affinity berween the words 
gentleman and gentilhomme ſeems to counte- 

nance this opinien. But, without engaging in 

this diſpute, I ſhall only remark, that there is 

a material difference berween a gentilhomme 

of France and a gentleman of England. In 

France, as there is no more than one body ot 

the nobility, may 


thane-lands, and it has been the cuſtom k Yo i 


gentilhomme is a member 
of that body, and no leſs noble than a duke, 
whereas a gentleman in England, can, at beſt, 
be ranked no higher, than among the ſecond - 
degree of nobles, or gentry. Beſides, many 
perſons of mean extraction are ſtiled gentle- 
men in England, who, doubtleſs, could have 
no pretenſions to the title of gentilshommes in 
France. 

The loweſt rank among the Saxons, viz. the Ceorles. 
freemen, was that of the ceorles, i. e. mer- 
chants, artificers, countrymen, &c. from whence 
the word churl or carle, an opprobrious name 
own to people of mean condition, is derived. 

he ceorls were equally free, as to their per- 
ſons, with the thanes of the third claſs, bur 
not as to their lands; for the thanes held ſuch 
eſtates as were ftiled bock-land or free-land, 
conveyable by deed or otherwiſe, whereas the 
ceorles had only ſoc-land or lands of the plow, 
which they could not alienate, as they were 
no more than farmers: Thoſe were the prin- 
cipal ceorles, and were called ſoc-men, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from thoſe who were not weal- 
thy enough, to attain that honour, or procured 
their ſubſiſtance by ſome trade. ll, that 
were inferior to thanes, except ſlaves, enjoyed 
the title of ceorles, who were as free, with 
reſpect to their perſons, as the ealdormans and 
thanes themſelves ; and it was poſſible for 
them to obtain the dignity of a thane of the 
third claſs, if they had the good fortune to 
be able to purchaſe five hydes of land, a houſe 
with an encloſed court, a kitchen, a hall, and 
a bell to call their domeſticks together. 

The loweſt order among the people, were Two forts] 
the ſlaves or bond-men, ſome of whom were of ſlaves, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, ſlaves, becauſe they had 
no eſtates, and their lords had the ſole profit 
of their labours, who, on that account, main- 
tained them; but there were other ſlaves, who 
might properly be called ſervants, as they held 
ſmall holdings, at the pleaſure of their lords, 
in conſideration of their doing ſuch ſervile coun- 
try works, as were preſcribed them. As to the 
original 


The tyth- 


ing-court, 


- conſent ot their lord. They 
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All, that were not ſlaves and villains, were Freehol- 
freemen and frecholders ; tho? this term, free- ders. 


original of theſe ſlaves, ſome think, they were 
the poſterity of the meaner ſort of Britons, who 
ſubmitted to ſlavery, to fave their lives, during 
the furious proceedings of the firſt Saxons in 
England. Others think, they were the deſcen- 
dents of thoſe the Saxons brought with them, 
as ſlaves into England. However, theſe præ- 
dial bond-men, not altogether ſo much enſlaved, 
as the others, had the - management of their 
lord's lands; which was ſomewhat advantageous 
to them, tho? they could not leave the place of 
their reſidence, to ſettle in another, without the 
were afterwards 
termed villains, 1. e. villagers, from the villages 
in which they reſided ; and there are, in ſeveral 


parts of Germany, ſuch peaſants, who are ſub- 


ject to great drudgery, and, for the mot part, 
treated ſeverely by their lords. When a ſlave 
was admitted to his freedom, he was, at once, 
conſider'd as a Ceorle, and not ranked among 
a new order of men,'as ſome have imagined. 
they were, indeed ſtiled Freolætan, 1. e. freed- 
men; but this was only to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe that were born free, who had not, how- 
ever, any peculiar privileges. The lords, a- 


mong the Anglo-Saxons, had not the power of 
life and death over their ſlaves; and, if they 


crippled or maimed them, they incurred a pe- 
nalty, the legiſlators in this caſe, in ſome de- 
gree, imitating the law of God tho' it was un- 
Known to them“. 


The CouRTS 


| Kar already ſhewn, that Alfred the great 
divided England into ſhires, the ſhires into 
trythings, laths, or wapentakes, theſe into hun- 
dreds, and the hundreds into tythings; i, e. he 
ſettled the limits of the former diviſions, mak- 
ing ſome alterations. That he only regulated 
the diviſion of the kingdom into ſhires is evi- 
dent, becauſe there were earls of Somerſetthire 
and Devonſhire, in the reign of Ethelwulph, ac- 
cording to Aſſer, who lived, about that time; 
but Altred, who united the ſeven kingdoms into 
a monarchy, divided his dominions into more 
parts, and with greater proportion. The ſhires 
contained a whole province, ſubject to an earl or 
count, and were, therefore, termed counties. 
Some of theſe ſhires being divided into tythings, 
laths, or wapentakes, which are different names 
for the ſame thing, each of theſe diviſions 
conſiſted of three or four hundreds of families, 
and each hundred was ſubdivided into tyth- 
ings. The courts of juſtice were adapted to 
theſe ſeveral diviſions, i. e. there was a court 
for each tything, hundred, &c. that juſtice 
might be adminiſter'd at an eaſter charge, as 
well as with greater diſpatch and punctuality. 
The tything-courr, which conſiſted of ten 
heads of families, who were ſureties for one 
another, as cach of them was for all that were 
under him, was the loweſt of all the courts. 
Every perſon in the kingdom was regitter'd in 


holder, commonly denotes the thanes of the 
ſecond and third claſs, and the ceorles. | 
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The burghwitan or burghers were the inha- Burghers 
bitants of towns, who were governed by ma- and alder- 
giſtrates, called aldermen, choſen out of their men. 


own body, and had alſo the privilege of forming 
themſelves into corporations, for the encou- 
ragement of arts, and eſpecially, trade and 
commerce; and, with this view, it paſs'd into 
a law, that the merchant, who had croſs'd the 
wide: ſea three times, ſhould be admitted to 
the honour and privileges of a thane. I can- 
not apprehend, what is meant by the wide- 
ſea, unleſs it be the German ocean; ſince A- 
merica was not, as yet, diſcovered. Ever ſince 
theſe times, merchants have been highly e- 
ſteemed in England; and very often thoſe, who 
are remarkable, on the account of their com- 


merce, have the honour of knighthood confer- 


red upon them by the king. 

I ſhall, now, proceed to conſider. the go- 
vernment of the Anglo-Saxons, and particu- 
larly the manner of their adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice ; and, to this purpoſe, it will be requiſite 
to treat of the different courts of juſtice, they 
erected in England, from whence we ſhall be 
enabled to come at the original of thoſe, now 
eſtabliſned in that kingdom. 
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one of theſe tythings ; and none, except thoſe 
of the firſt rank, had the privilege, of hav- 
ing their ſingle family made a tything, for which 
they were reſponſible. Each tything had a pre- 
ſident, called a tything- man or burgh-holder, 
who held a court, as occaſion offer d; the pro- 
ceedings in which were, as follows. | 

If any perſon accuſed of a crime abſconded, 
the other nine ſureties were bound for his 
appearance ; and, it the guilty party ran a- 
way, he could not be received into any o- 


ther town, burgh, or village, without a teſti- 


monial from his tything, for it they admitted 
him, without one, they were liable to puniſh- 
ment. By the laws of king Edward, the tyth- 
ing was allowed 31 days, to ſearch after the 
criminal ; and, if he could not be found, the 
tything- man, with two of his own tything, and 
nine of the three next tythings, viz. of each 
the chief tything-man, and two others, | 5 
themſclves, by oath, of the offence and flight 
of the malefactor; and, if they refuſed to ſwear, 
the offender's tything was obliged to make ſa- 
tistaction, in his ſtead. 

This court was often held, not only to de- 
termine differences among the members ot 
the tythings, but alſo to guard againſt ſuch, 
whoſe behaviour was ſuſpicious, on whoſe ac- 
count, the reſt were in danger of incurring 


the penalty. The perſon, thus ſuſpected, was 


There were two forts of villains in England, a villain in groſs, being immediately bound to the perſon of the 
lord and his heirs, and a villain regardant to a manour, i. e. annexed to a manour ; but there are not any villains now, 


tho" the law concernin 
who, tho" they enjoy (breral privileges, inother ref) 
not entitled, by their copyholds, to vote at elections. 


them ſtands unrepealed, to this day. The copy-holders are the ſucceſſors of theſe villains, 
pects, {till retain one mark of their original ſervitude, as they are 


under 
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under obligations to find ſecurity for his 
ood behaviour, and if he could not do it 
be was confin'd. This court terrified the peo- 
ple of mean condition, as it was not poſſible 
for them to eſcape the puniſhment due to their 
offences. Indeed, before it was erected, they 
might ſhift their quarters, by reaſon of their 
obſcurity ; but the caſe was otherwiſe, now, as 
they were obliged to bring a teſtimonial from 
their own tything, in order to be regiſter'd in 

any other. f 
heſe ten heads of families, of whom the 
tything-court was compoſed, had. the name of 
free-burghs, i. e. free pledges, burgh ſignifying 
a ſurety or pledge. Thus, the word neighbour 
in its original meaning, 1s a near pledge ; and 
burman, in all probability, which ſignifies a 
neighbour, among the Dutch, is derived from 
the ſame original, viz. the ſame German cuſtom, 
which was, as it were, a model to king Alfred. 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, an Auguſtin monk, in 
Hiſt, de los his hiſtory of the cuſtoms of China, written in 
my _— aſſures us, that the like cuſtom, is in 
ON. uſe, at this day, in that empire. So remarka- 
ble is the conformity between the practice ot the 


na. I. 3. 

6 nd Chineſe and the Anglo-Saxons, with reſpect to 
theſe tythings or reciprocal pledges, that it is 
ſarprizing, how two nations, ſo remote from each 
other, and who never had the leaſt communica- 
tion, ſhould agree ſo exactly, in this point. 

The hun- The next court was that of the hundred, 


dred-court which was held once a month, having, for its 
preſident, one of the principal aldermen of the 
hundred. The biſhop, or archdeacon, was ob- 
liged to fit with him to determine, in conjunc- 
tion with the other judges, all the eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil aftairs of the hundred. 
The tryth- The third court, was that of the trythings, 
ing - court. in which were decided the cauſes between pri- 
— vate perſons of different hundreds of the ſame 
uSdale. trything ; and, beſides this court, every thane of 
the firſt rank; or baron, held one that reſembled 
it, to determine the controverſies between his 
vaſſals, from whence our preſent court-baron 
derives 1ts original. 
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But when a ſuit depended between men of The ſuire- 
different trythings, it was tranſmitted to the gemot, or 
county court, tiled, in Saxon, ſhire-gemor, or tolcmot<. 
folcmote, which was called twice a year, or of- 
tener, if occaſion required. The biſhop and 
the earl or ealdorman preſided in this court ; 
but, in the earl's abſence, the high-ſherift or 
viſcount ſupplied his place. In it were regi- 
ſter'd all the tythings of the county, with the 
names of the members. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
were commonly tried, in the firſt place; thoſe 
in which the king was concerned, next, and, 
laſt of all, ſuch as related to private perſons. 
William the Conqueror diſpenſed with the bi- 
ſhops being obliged to ſit in this court, allow- 
ing them to hold courts of their own, for ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters. Appeals were made from 
the tything-courts to the ſhire-gemot ; and, in 
this court, all perſons, of what degree ſocver, 
took the oath of allegiance to the king. 

Notwithſtanding the power of this court, it The king 
was inferior to that of the king; becauſe the ut. 
king himſelf preſided in it, either in perſon, or 
by his high- chancellor. In the king's court, the 
falſe decrees of the other courts were examined; 
and it was, probably, in this, that Alfred con- 
demned to death 44 judges, as has been alrea- 
dy related. From this court, the common- 
pleas and king's bench derived their original. 

I proceed, now, to theWittena-gemot or ge- 
neral aſſembly of the nation; but, as there have 
been warm diſputes, about the exiſtence, ori- 
gin, nature, and authority of this great court, 
it will be convenient to take notice of the ſe- 
veral opinions about it. For my part, as I am 
entirely unconcerned in all the controverſies, 
relating to this ſubject, I ſhall fairly and im- 
partially ſtate the reaſons advanced, on both 
lides of the queſtion ; and, that 1 may ſet this 
affair in the cleareſt light, I ſhall diſtinctly 
conſider, 1ſt, the origin of this aſſembly; 2dly, 
who were the members of it; 3dly, its autho- 
rity ; and qthly, its power, with reſpect to cc- 
cleſiaſtical affairs. 


I. The Origin of the WITTEN A=-GEMOT. 


OME believe the Wittena-gemot or par- 


f- . , 
Some a liament in England to be of a later date, 


firm, that 


the Witte than the regal power; and that it owes its firſt 
na- gemot rife to the condeſcention of the kings. They 
OWECsS its 

riſe ſo the 
conceſſions 


of kings. 


aſfirm, that as the ſovereigns were gracioully 
pleaſed, from time to time, to ſummon the 
principal men of the nation, to conſult with 
them, about affairs of importance, it, at length, 
became a cuſtom; and that, in proceſs of time, 
the people, making the beſt uſe of a favour- 
able opportunity, claimed a right to this privi- 
lege of having a parliament, tho”, at firſt, it en- 
tirely depended on the king's pleaſure. The 
chief reaſon they aſlign, as the foundation of 
this aſſertion, is, becauſe, till the time of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, England was ſcarce ever, 
or but a very little while together, united into 
one ſtate, being, during the heptarchy, divid- 
ed into ſeven Kingdoms, which were ſo many 
diſtinct ſtates. Egbert united no more than 
four of theſe kingdoms ; and the Danes aſter- 


wards ſubdued Northumberland, Mercia, and 
Eaſt-Anglia, ſharing the lands among them; 
ſo that, from the Saxon conqueſt to the ſecond 
Daniſh invaſion, it does not appear, that Eng- 
land was united into one body, except in the 
ſhort reigns of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the 
Martyr, and the government did not continue 
long in that poſture. When the Danes re- 
newed their ravages in the reign of Ethelred II. 
the kingdom was ſoon divided into two parts, 
between the Danes and the Engliſh. Indeed, 
upon the death of Edmund Ironſide, the king- 
dom was re-united by Cannte the great ; but 
this union expired with his reign, the king- 
dom being, once more, divided among his ſons. 
In a word, they aſſert, that England was never 
entirely united into one kingdom, till the time 


of Edward the Confeſſor; and they, alſo, prove, 


from the ſeveral ſorts of laws, viz. the Wett- 
Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, that the Saxon 
heptarchy is altogether chimerical ; and that, 

therefore, 
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therefore, the 1 parliament cannot poſſi- 
bly be derived from an aſſembly-general of 
England, which had no exiſtence, at all, dur- 
ing the dominion of the Saxon kings. 

The adverſaries to this opinion reply, that 
they confound the Wittena-gemot or parlia- 
ment of each of the ſeven kingdoms, and that 
of the whole heptarchy, conſidered as one bo- 
dy and ſtate, which ought to be carefully di- 
{tinguiſhed ; and that, tho' the laſt never had 
a bcing, the preſent parliament might take its 
riſe from the other. They farther add, that, 
if each kingdom had its own Wittena-gemot, 
thoſe of Suſſex and Weſſex became one, when 
theſe two kingdoms were united under Ina ; and 
that when Ecbert annexed Kent and Eſſex to 
his dominions, the four kingdoms of Weſſex, 
Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex made but one ſtate, 


and, conſequently, had but one parliament. In 


rages of time, as this kingdom was enlarged, 
y the conqueſts of Alfred the great, Edward, 
and Athelitan, the Witrena-gemot proportio- 
nably increaſed, in its members, till, at length, 
it included all England, in the reigns of Edwy, 
Edgar, and Edward the Martyr. The wars 
with the Danes, in the time of Ethelred II. did, 
doubtleſs, affect this regulation, England be- 
ing, again, divided into two parts ; but Ca- 
nate the great re-united the kingdom, and, of 
courſe, there was, upon this, no more than one 
Wittena-gemot, which was again divided into 
two, tho' but for a very ſhort ſpace, under 
Harold and Hardicanute. In fine, after Ha- 
rold, by the intereſt of carl Goodwin, was 
placed on the throne of Weſſex, there was but 
one Wittena-gemot, in all England, till the 
Norman conqueſt. 

To prove, then, that the preſent parliament 
is not derived from the Wittena- gemot of the 
Saxons, it is neceſſary, either to aſſign the time, 
when parliaments commenced, after the con- 
queſt, or to deny, that there ever was a Wit- 
tena-gemot, in each of the kingdoms of the 
heptarchy. The former of theſe is next to 
impoſſible, unleſs we depend upon mere con- 
jectures, inftcad of ſubſtantial arguments; and 
as for the latter, the aſſertors of the antiquity 
of parliaments advance ſeveral proofs, for the 
exiſtence of a Saxon Wittena-gemot, which 
they apprehend to carry along with them de- 
monſtrative evidence. The firſt is founded on 
the title of the laws of Ina, king of Weſſex, 
which begins, thus: © I Ina, by the grace of 
« God, king of the Weſt-Saxons, with the 
“ advice of Cenred my father, Hedda my 
« biſhop, with all my eaklormans, ſeniors, and 
« wiſe men of my nation, willing to eſtabliſh 
« good order in the ſtate, have ordained, &c.” 
From whence it appears, that Ina, in making 
his laws, conſulted with the general aſſembly 
of Weſſex. That the ſame was eſtabliſhed in 
Mercia is evident from Bertulph's charter to 
the abbey of Croyland,in which are theſe words, 
* With the unanimous conſent of the preſent 
council, aſſembled at Kingsbury, to debate 
the affairs of the nation.” The king ſub- 
ſcribed this charter, after the biſhops and lords, 


in the following manner: © I Bertulph, in the 
« preſence of all the biſhops and great men of 
my kingdom ;” which, convincingly, proves, 
that it was granted in the Wirtena-gemor of 
Mercia. The ſame evidence might be pro- 
duced, with reſpect to each of the other king- 
doms; but, they ſay, the caſe will not ad- 
mit of any diſpute. 

They farther undertake to make it appear, he proofi 
that there was a general Wittena-gemot of the of a gene- 
ſeven kingdoms, from the very name of heptar- ral Witte- 
chy, which implies, that all the kingdoms had at Se 
ſomething in common; and, conſequently, that Ie 
there was an aſſembly- general, to determine all heprarchy; 
their common affairs. For example, how could | 
they elect their monarchs or generals, without 
ſuch an aſſembly ? but they advance more direct 
proofs of this matter. Several authors affirm, 
there was a general aſſembly, held in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, in which Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
was elected monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, by 
the intereſt of Sebba, king of Eflex, who was 
preſent at it, with all the other kings. They al- 
ſo produce, from Ingulphus theſe words, in Wit- 
glaph king of Mercia's charter, © In the pre- 

1 — of Ecbert, king of the Weſt-Saxons, E- 
« thelwulph his ſon, and the biſhops and great 
« lords of England, aſſembled at London;“ 
which plainly ſhews, that this aſſembly was a 
general Wittena- gemot of the nation. | 

As to the objection, about the diverſity of The an- 
the laws, during that period, they anſwer, that . bee 
as Mercia and Weſſex were ſeparate ſtates, it is tion, 5 
no wonder they ſhould have different laws, much the diver- 
leſs, that the Danes ſhould introduce their own ity of the 
laws into their conqueſts ; but that it does not h. 
follow, from hence, that there was not a par- 
ticular Wittena-gemot for each kingdom, or 
an aſſembly- general for all the ſeven. This in- 
ference is no leſs abſurd, than it would be to 
conclude, from the divertity of laws and cuſtoms 
in the united provinces of the low-countries, 
that there was not a convention of the ſtates in 
each province, nor an aflembly of the ſtates- 
general. 

Beſides, they argue for the confirmarion of 
theſe proofs, from the conformity, in this parti- 
cular, between England and the other kingdoms 
of Europe. The Saxons had ſuch aſſemblies 
in Germany, as well as the Oftrogoths, and after 
them, the Lombards in Italy; and the Francs 
had their field of Mars or May, ſanes, or par- 
liaments, and the Spaniards their cortez, there 
being no other form of government, at that 
time, in Europe. 

They farther add, that, in order to prove, 
that theſe aſſemblies are of a later date, than 
kingly power, it muſt be ſhewn, who were the 
ſovereigns, that, firſt, eſtabliſhed them in each 
kingdom ; but what reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why all the European kings ſhould, at the ſame 
time, become ſo very condeſcending to their 
ſabjects ? ſince it is, doubtleſs, much more rea- 
ſonable to imagine, they would rather have all 
agreed in aboliſhing, than in granting a privi- 
lege of this nature. 


11. The 
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II. The Members of the W1ITTENA=-GEMOT. 


| univerſally owned, that the greater nobi- 
liry, viz, the Ealdormans and thanes of the 
firſt rank, who were afterwards called carlsand 
barons, were members of the Wittena- gemot; 
but the chief point in diſpute is, whether the 


thanes of the ſecond and third rank, and the 


ceorles, of whom the houſe of commons is 
compoſed, had a right to fit in that aſſembly, 
by their repreſentatives, or not. Tho' the ſo- 
lution of this queſtion ſcems to be entirely un- 
neceſſary, as the commons, now, inconteſta- 
bly enjoy this privilege ; yet it is certainly of 
ſome conſequence to enquire, whether they 
uſurped this privilege, or received it, by the 
gracious conceſſions of the kings, or whether 
it be of the ſame antiquity with the royal pow- 
er. Some are of opinion, that it would be 
dangerous to acknowledge, they derived this 
privilege, from the favourable indulgence of 
their ſovereigns; leſt the ſame power, which 
granted it, thould be led to revoke it, when 
occaſion offer'd, which was actually the caſe, in 
the reign of king James I.“ and, indeed, it is 
evident, the principal and genuine motive of 
all the attempts, againſt the commons, in the 
preſent argument, and even of ſtarting this 
queſtion, was, to gratity ſuch of the kings, as 
have endeavour'd to enlarge the bounds of the 
royal prerogative. 
The "1ſt However, they who aſſert, that the commons 
argument had no right to fit in the Wittena-gemot, dur- 
— the ing the time of the Saxon kings, alledge, in 
a defence of their opinion, firtt, that the under 
thanes or ceorles were not proprietors of land; 
and, therefore, they could have no concern in 
the regulation of the affairs of a country, which 
properly belonged to the king and the nobility. 
They add, that as nobles of the firſt rank 
might diſtribute their lands, on their own terms, 
It is not to be imagined, that they would place 
their tenants, on a level with themſelves, or a- 
gree to make thcir vaſlals their companions. 
Beſides, they affirm, that people, in theſe days, 
were not in the ſame condition, as at preſent ; 
that, notwithſtanding their freedom, it was con- 
fined within narrow limits; that they were un- 
der greater ſubjection to the nobles, than at this 
day; that they ſerv'd in the wars, as foot-ſol- 
diers who were conſidered, as ſervants, and ſtil- 
ed knechter i. e. ſervants in the Saxon language. 
The an- To this argument, the advocates for the 
(wer to it. commons reply, that ſince the nobles, who held 
their lands of the king, had a right to ſit in the 
Wittena-gemot, the commons, who held their 
lands of the nobles, were entitled to the ſame 
privilege alſo. hey add, that the principal bu- 
ſineſs of the aflembly-gencral was to cnact laws, 
as well for the people as the nobles, viz. to 
ſettle the rights of the ſubjects, to preſerve the 
publick tranquillity, and to levy raxes, of which 
the people paid the moſt conſiderable part; 
and, conſequently, it was very reaſonable in it- 
ſelf, as well as agrecable to the cuſtom of the 


Saxons, that people ſhould give their conſent 
to all the reſolutions made, on theſe occaſions. 
They farther alledge, that if the people had no 
concern in the debates of the great council, it 
is not to be imagined, that it ſhould expreſs 
ſuch a tender regard for their rights and pri- 
vileges, and be ſo ſollicitous in preventing their 
being oppreſs'd by the grandees; ſince it is 
notorious, that mankind, in general, eſpecially 
the great, uſually exert themſelves to increaſe, 
but never to diminiſh their own power and 
authority. 


But, as this diſpute turns upon matter of fact, Another 


which cannot be determined by bare reaſonings, 
both parties attempt to eſtabliſh their reſpec- 
tive opinions, by authorities ; and, with this 
view, they inſiſt on certain terms, to be found 
in the charters of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and 
in the hiſtorians who ſpeak of the government 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Iſhall begin with the te- 
{timonies that are produced to prove, that nei- 
ther the commons, nor their repreſentatives, 
were members of the general aſſembly. 

Firit of all, it is affirmed, that the very name 
of Wittena-gemot evidently declares, that the 
great council conſiſted only - of ſuch as were 
ſtiled Wittan, which, in its preciſe meaning, is 
the ſame with majores natu, ſeniores, or eal- 
dormen, i.e. the carls and barons, or, in the lan- 
guage of the Saxons, the ealdormen and king's 
thanes, eccleſiaſticks and laicks ; and, to this 
purpoſe, they cite a paſſage out of Bede's Eccle- 
ſiaſtaical Hittory, as — 2 by Alfred. Bede 


tells us, that king Oſwald made application to Rede l. 3. 


argument 


againſt the 


Colmmons. 


the majores natu of Scotland, for a biſhop; and c. 3. 


Alfred renders theſe majores natu, by Ealdor- 
men. The ſame hiſtorian, in the ſame place, ſays, 
that Oſwald made uſe of ſuis ducibus & mini- 
ſtris, tor interpreters, which Alfred tranſlates by 
his Ealdormans and thanes. From hence, they 
conclude, that the term Wittan ſignifies no 
more than caldormen and barons, or in general, 
the chief men of the nation; and that, there- 
fore, the Wittena-gemot was entirely compoſ- 
ed of ſuch perſons. For the farther confirma- 
tion of this point, they alledge, that the hiſto- 
rians render the word Wittan, in Latin, by 
principes, optimates, proceres, magnates, duces, 
comites, præpoſiti, miniſtri regis, nobiles & mi- 
lites, which can, at no rate, be applied to the 
people or their repreſentatives. 


Their adverſaries, in anſwer to this objecti- h _ 
on, advance the ſame authorities ro prove, that ſwer to ir 


the greater nobility were not the ſole conſti- 
tuent parts of the Wittena- gemot; and they 
aſſert alſo, that the very expreſſions, quoted by 
the contrary party, ought not to be ſo reſtrain- 
ed to the nobility, as to exclude the magi- 
ſtrates and chief men among the people. To 
confirm their aſſertion, they quote innumera- 
ble paſſages from the Latin authors, in which 
the words principes, nobiles, &c. are to be 
taken in their ſenſe and meaning, 


* This prince often intimated to the commons, that he believed it to be in his power to revoke their privileges, 
which he apprehended to have no other foundation, than rhe royal conceſſions of his predeceſlors, 
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The others again reply, that the term, people, 
is capable of two different ſenſes; firſt, as it ſig- 
nifies a nation, in general, and then, by mag- 
nates, proceres, &c. they own, may be under- 
ſtood the chief men of the people, or the whole 
nation ; but the other meaning of the word, 
people, is reſtrained to a part of the people, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the nobility. This is the 
ſenſe to which the cited paſſages muſt be ap- 

plied; whereas, according to them, there are 
no ſuch expreſſions to be met with in Latin au- 
thors, as optimates plebis, but always populi, i. e 
of the people in general. Moreover, they affirm, 
that their adverſaries are obliged to prove, that 
the word, people, mutt be taken in that ſenſe, in 
the cited. paſſages, unleſs they would take for 
granted the very point in queſtion. 

The advocates for the commons, on the con- 
trary, freely acknowledge, that theſe expreſ- 
ſions principally mean noble perſons; but yet 
they aſſert, their meaning is not to be limited to 
nobles of the firſt rank. In England, indeed, they 
grant, the greater nobility, or peers of the 
realm, are a diſtinct order from the leſſer no- 
bility, who are ranked among the commons; 
tho' they will not allow it to be a conſequence, 
that the Latin expreſſions are to be explained, 
by this diſtinction, which is not made uſe of, in 
any other country. For example, in France, the 
meaneſt gentilhomme is as much a nobleman, 
as the higheſt lord; ſince there is but one body 
of the nobility in that kingdom. 

It were to be wiſhed, that this enquiry had 
not been reduced to a grammatical diſpute; 
but, as I have undertaken to give an impartial 
ſtate of the caſe, I thought my ſelf obliged to 
take notice of the arguments, on both ſides of 
the queſtion, tho' drawn from the mcaning of 
certain expreſſions. However, from what has 
been ſaid, by one party, it plainly appears, 
that the great lords had a right to fit in the 
Wittena-gemot, which is. univerſally acknow- 
ledged ; tho' it does not ſcem to be a neceſſary 
conſequence, that the commons were excluded, 
the very point in diſpute. On the contrary, 
the arguments, advanced by the other party, 
rather prove, that the reaſons, for the excluſion 
of the commons, are not ſatisfactory, than that 
they actually were members of the Wittena- 
gemot. I ſhall proceed, therefore, to another 
ſort of arguments, in tavour of the commons. 


Another The firſt is founded on the words of Henry 


argument, zn lavs: KI To 2 * 
N NN of Huntingdon, who lays: «© KingSigebert grow 


the com- ing incorrigible, the great men and people of 
mens. « Weflex, aſſembled together, in the beginning 
« of the ſecond year of his reign, unanimouſly 
« conſented to depoſe him.” They inter, from 
this paſlage, that, as the people are placed, in 
oppoſition to the great men, the commons muſt 
be underttood ; and, conſequently, that they 

gave their votes in the aſſembly-general. 
To confirm this matter, they cite a paſſage 
in another hiſtorian, who affirms, © That, in the 
* reign of Edward the elder, were aflembicd 
the biſhops, abbots, the faithful ſubjects or 
* vaſlals, the great men and the people, in the 
kingdom of Weflex.” They aſlert, that, by 
the hdeles or faithful ſubjects, which may be 
explained by vaſlals or liege-men, muſt be 
meant the people, as diſtinét fron; the no- 


bles, as the fideles and the people are actually 
diſtinguiſhed from the great men. 

They alſo quote another, in Ethelwulph's 
charter of tythes, viz. © "Theſe things were 
« granted by the king, barons, and people.“ 

heſe proofs are confirmed by two charters, 
the firſt of which is that of king Ethelred, in 
behalf of the abbey of Wolverhampton, which 
concludes,thus: «Theſe are the decrees of Sigeric 
« archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the court held 
before king Ethelred, the archbiſhop of York, 
« the biſhops, abbots, ſenators, the chiefs, and 
“people of the whole country.“ | 

In the other, granted by Edward the Con- 
feſſor, tothe abbey of Weſtminſter, are theſe 
words: © I have ordered, therefore, this char- 
c ter of my donation to be read, on the day of 
« the dedication of the ſaid church, in the pre- 
« ſence of the biſhops, abbots, earls, and great 
© men of England, and before all the people.” 


'To invalidate theſe proofs, the oppoſers ot the Anſwer i= 
commons ſay, firſt, that the moſt of theſe hiſto- gainſt the 
rians lived, when the commons fate in parlia- mmons. 


ment ; and, therefore, they repreſent the af- 
fairs of the Anglo-Saxons, according to the 
practice of their own times. Secondly, they ob- 
ſerve, as to the charters, that they were origi- 
nally writ, in Saxon,and ,conſequently, theſe La- 
tin quotations are no more than tranſlations ; 
which muſt be compared with their originals, 
in order to form a judgment of their faithful- 
neſs, whereas they are all loſt. For example, 
the word, baron, occurs in thoſe charters, which 
was never in uſe among the Saxons, being 
introduced by the Normans. Thirdly, they 
farther alledge, that ſome of the cited paſſages 
only prove, that the decrees of the Wittena- 
gemot were made, in the ſight of the people, 
who, perhaps, expreſs'd their being pleaſed with 
what was tranſacted, by ſhouts and acclamati- 
ons. This evidently appears, they tell us, from 
the charter of Ethelwulph, above-mentioned, 
which runs, thus : © "There were preſent the 
« archbiſhops and biſhops of England, Buthred 
* king of Mercia, Edmund king of Eaſt-Anglia, 
and a great number of abbots, abbeſſes, 
« dukes, earls, and great men, of the whole 
kingdom, and, of other faithful ſubjects, a 
« great multitude, who all approved of this 
« royal act, to which the dignified perſons ſub- 
« ſcribed their names.” As the great men, a- 
lone, ſigned the charter, they argue, that their 
approbation, alone, was neceſſary. Beſides, 
what can be the meaning of a great multitude 
of faithful ſubjects? Was it the whole body of 
the people? This will not be ſaid by thoſe who 
aſſert, that the commons fate in the Wittena- 
gemot, by their repreſentatives, as at this day; 
and, indeed, this great multitude cannot well 
bear that conſtruction, being much more ca- 
pable of being applied to crowds of people, 
met together to ſhout and make acclamations. 
Finally, they remark, that, in all the foreſaid 
paſſages, the term, fideles, is ſtrangely miſap- 
plied, when it is made to ſignify the repreſenta- 
tives ofthe commons; ſince it extends to all ſub- 


jects, in general, as well ro the body of the no- Another 


ee Pt | more di- 
bility, as of the people. nos: 


ment tor 


The advocates tor the commons, that they 


may, more directly, prove their aflertion, quote the com- 
Yy other mons. 
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other paſſages, in which the meaning of theſe 
expreſſions is limited to the repreſentatives of 
the people, by the term procuratores; for, in a 
charter, dated $11, it is affirmed, that Cenulph, 
king of Mercia, convened, in order to dedicate 
the monaſteryof Winchelchomb, *the great men 
of the kingdom, the biſhops, procuratores, &c." 
The an- To this, it is replied, that the occaſion of this 
wer to it. aſſembly was only the dedication of a church 
and monaſtery, on which account, he called to- 
gether a great number of people, and, particu- 
larly, ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their birth 
or employments; but, admitting it to be a real 
Wittena-gemot, the term, procuratores, is too 
general to denote the repreſentatives of the 
people, unleſs it be joined with ſome other word 
to reſtrain its ſignification. 
The reply In order to do this, the other party cite a paſ- 
to chat an· ſage, in a charter granted by king Athelſtan to 
* the abbey of Abingdon, in 93 1, which concludes, 
thus : © Granted at the royal vill Ætwelope, in 
« the preſence of the biſhops, abbots, dukes, 
« earls, and patriz procuratoribus.“ Now, they 
ſay, theſe patriæ procuratores muſt, of courſe, 
be the repreſentatives of the people ; bur their 
adverſaries affirm, this is no more than a con- 
jecture, unleſs they could prove it to be an ex- 
preſſion commonly made uſe of, in that time. 
The laſt Laſtly it is advanced, in behalf of the com- 
zutnoant mons, that there are, at this day, ſeveral ham- 
Sfthecon. lets ®, which ſend repreſentatives to parlia- 
of the com- 5 preic V P 
mons. ment; becauſe, if they had not a right to this 
privilege, when they were cities or boroughs, 
it is highly improbable, they ſhould have re- 
ceived it, ſince they were become ſo mean and 
inconſiderable. | 
The an- To enervate the force of this argument, it is 
ſwer. replied, that it is altogether inconcluſive, un- 
leſs it could be prov'd, that theſe boroughs, now 
hamlets, were reduced to their deſpicable con- 
dition, before the conqueſt ; and, even in this 
caſe, it would not be ſufficient, ſeeing they 
might be rebuilt and deſtroyed again, during 
the civil wars, with which England was ſo often 
infeſted, after the commons were admitted to 
the right of ſending repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment. 
The advocates for the commons, to all their 


other arguments, ſubjoin, that, in all the other 


European ſtates, the people made a part of the 
general aſſemblics. Tho' I have, hitherto, on- 
ly preſented to the reader's view the reaſons, on 
both ſides of the queſtion ; yet I cannot pals 
over this laſt argument, tho' I haye no view of 
invalidating the reſt, without this remark, that 
it has not the leaſt foundation. This 1 ſhall 
prove, at leaſt, with reſpect to France, by the 
authority of three writers, who had the repu- 
tation ot being thoroughly acquainted with the 
cuſtoms ct that kingdom. 
Mczeray's "The firſt is that of Mezeray, who, treating 
Abſiratt, on this ſubject, expreſſes himlelt, thus: *I find 
OO « there were three ſorts of aſſemblies, in thoſe 
me vinth © days; the general courts of the provinces, the 
Century. © champs de mat, at which were preſent the 
* {eniores and majores natu of the people, 
« where military affairs were chiefly debated ; 
« and the conventus, colloquia, parliaments, 


— 


* As Gatton in Surrey, and ſeveral boroughs in Devonſhire, Cornwall, &c, 
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*© where the biſhops, abbots, and other great 
« men met, to make laws and regulate 1 at- 
« fairs, relating to the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
<« the civil government, and the publick xeve- 
© nues, &c. Theſe two laſt aſſemblies were 
« confounded together. From hence, it ap- 
pears, that none, except the great men, were 
members of the parliaments ; but, as it may 
be objected, that, by the ſeniores and majores 
natu at the champs de mai, arc meant the re- 
preſentatives of the people, I ſhall relate what 
preſident Fauchet obſerves, on the ſame occa- 
ſion. | 
This learned author takes notice of a ſpeech Fauchet's 
that was ſhewn him, under the name of Boni- Antiquities 3 
k a of France 4 
face, archbiſhop of Mayence, in which that, . *? 2 
prelate repreſented to Pepin, that the Gauls 
omnium ordinum, of all orders and degrees, $. 
had placed him on the throne. © This ha- S 
« rangue, that hittorian aſſures us, is, doubt- 4 
« leſs, a forgery. Firſt, becauſe the Francs | 
« never ſtiled themſelves Gauls. Secondly and | 'Y 
« chiefly, by reaſon of the terms, omnium or- 3 
« dinum, which were not uſed, in thoſe days; 
« for none but biſhops, abbots, earls, and no- 
« bles fate in the general courts or parlia- 
ments; and the carls, commiſſioners, or de- 
« legarecs, laid before the aſſembly the com- | 
« plaints of the people, in their reſpective ter- 1 
© ritories. = 
Paſquier is ſtill more expreſs and particular Paſquier | 
on this ſubje&, who ſays : © Altho' ſome, who Recher- 
pretend to be well versd in the hiſtory of Ches, &c. 
« France, think, that the aſſembly of the ſtates- © 7* 
« general is of a very long duration, and fix the 
« liberties of the people on this foundation ; 
c yet both theſe aſſertions are groundleſs. 1 
freely own, that formerly in Gaul, before 
« the conqueſt of Julius Cæſar, there were ge- 
« neral aſſemblies, which he continued, under 
a pretence, very familiar to the Romans, of 
leaving us in the poſſeſſion of our antient 
rights and privileges; but the common peo- 
« ple, who were regarded, as ſo many cyphers, 
had not a place in any of theſe aflemblies. 
« We may, alſo, meet with, under the firſt and 5 
« ſecond families of our kings, ſolemn conven- 
« tions, called parliaments, the principal ſinews E 
« of our monarchy ; but to theſe none, except | 
the princes, great lords, nobles, and dignified TY 
« churchmen were ſummoned. Now, in our ' 
* aſſemblies of the three eſtates, not only the 
the common people have a right to fit with 5 
the clergy . but are the beſt and 
* moſt numerous part. How, then, was it 
brought about, that, within ſome centuries 
« of years, the commons have been admitted 
to a place in our conventions, in which the 
affairs of the kingdom, in general, are de- 
« bated. This I ſhall endeavour to account 
for. Upon this, he proceeds to aſſign the 
reaſons, why the common people were called 
to parliaments, the original of which he dates, 
from the reign of Philip le Bel, which commenc- 
ed, in 1286. So far, then, is the former practice, 
in France, from countenancing the opinion of 
the advocates for the commons of England, 
that, on the contrary, it directly confutes it. 
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1. In whom or 0 
the legiſla- tive affirm, that the legiſſative power entirely 
tive pow refided in the king; and, to prove this, they ap- 


er Was 


The Laws, &c. of the ANGLO-SAXONS: 


Having, thus, taken a view of the ſtate of 
this controverſy, the reader will, I doubt not, 
be ſurprized, that the arguments, on both ſides, 
ſhould be founded on bare conjectures ; ſince 
he might naturally have expe&ed, they would 
have had a more ſolid foundation. However, 
from what has been ſaid, he may form a judg- 
ment of this affair ; as I have not omitted any 
thing material, of what has been alledged, pro 
and con, tho' I have have done it, in a very 
compendious manner. 

Secing moſt of the arguments, in the pre- 
ſent diſpute, are drawn from the charters of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, I ſhall offer one remark, 
which deſerves to be conſidered, before we paſs 
ſentence, viz. that the authority of all theſe 
charters is called in queſtion by the beſt Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians ; becauſe the uſe of charters, in 
England, was unknown, in the time of the An- 
glo-Saxons. When the king made a grant of 
any thing to the church, or ro a private perſon, 
he put them in poſſeſſion, by —_ to them 
a green turf, bough, or the like. Ingulphus 


Hitory of tells us: © Formerly, the poſſeſſion of lands was 
Croyland. given by bare words, without any charters or 


cc other writings ; as they only delivered to the 
ce donee or purchaſer a helmet, ſword, horn, or 
c cup and ſometimes a ſpur, bow arrow, &c. 
From this cuſtom, it is interr'd, that the charters, 
under the name of the Anglo-Saxon kings, were 
all forged, in later times; but, to account for 
the many charters that bear date, before 


there were any made uſe of, they alledge a mat- 
ter of fact, which, it genuine, ſufficiently, an- 
ſwers their purpoſe. They aſſure us, that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, perceiving that many of the 
crown-lands were alienated, particularly to the 
monaſteries, ſummon'd the abbots to appear 
before him, to produce their titles to their e- 
ſtates. Some of them, who had nothing to 
plead, but a long poſſeſſion, being ejected, be- 
cauſe the king would allow no title valid, ex- 
cept it was in form, a great number of monks 
began to forge charters, giving them all the 
plauſible gloſſes in their power. "Theſe that 
were produced, in Latin, king William reje&- 
ed, it being vaſtly improbable, that the Saxon 
kings ſhould grant their charters in a language, 
very little underſtood and till leſs uſed, in their 
oy ; but, whether this be fact, or not, it is e- 
vident, that ſeveral of theſe charters, repreſent- 
ed by ſome to be authentick, were forged, long 
after the date they bear ; at leaſt, it would be 
very difficult to prove, that thoſe, from whence 
the arguments, to decide the preſent contro- 
verſy, are taken, were made, in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the whole, it appears, that this is a 
very intricate point, and that there is not the 
leaſt probability of its being ever ſer ina clearer 
light; ſince almoſt all the antient monuments 
were buried in the ruins of the monaſteries, ei- 
ther before or after the Norman conqueſt. 


III. The Authority of the WiTTENA-GEMOT, and the Affairs 
therein debated. 


His ſubject cannot be treated on, to pur- 
poſe, unleſs we conſider the three fol- 
towing queſtions, which are as warmly diſput- 
ed, as any of the preceding. 
I. In x hom the legiſlative power was veſted? 
II. Whether the king could levy taxes, with- 
out the conſent of the Wittena- gemot? 
HI. Whether the aſſembly-general had a 
right to elect and depoſe their kings? 
The higheſt aſſertors of the royal preroga- 


peal to the terms made uſe of by the Saxon 
kings, which ſeem to declare, that they were 


the ſole enactors. To this it is replied, that, 


tho” there is no mention made of the conſent of 
the Wittena- gemot, it does not, therefore, fol- 
low, that it was not neceſſary; any more than 
it would be reaſonable to infer, at this day, 
from thoſe expreſſions, the ſtatutes of king 
Charles I. or II. that theſe ſtatutes were en- 
acted, without the conſent or authority of 
parliament; and to prove, more directly, that 
the conſent of the 
lary, in enacting laws, they quote ſeveral au- 
thorities to ſhew, that the king acted nothing, 
in this reſpe&, without the conſent of the e- 
ſtates. | 

The firſt is taken from the title of the Weſt- 
Saxon laws of king Ina, which declares, that 
they were cnacted, “ with the advice and con- 


« ſent of the biſhops, great men, earls, wiſe- 


irrena-gemot was neceſ- 


« men, ſeniors, and people of the whole king- 
« dom.” 

Ecbert ſays, in one of his charters, © I Ec- 
« bert, king of the Weſt-Saxons, cum licentia 
« and conſenſu, with the permiſſion and con- 
« ſent of our whole nation, and the unanimous 
advice of all the great men, &c. 

But, if it be objected, that this is a charter, 
not a law, the teſtimony of king Alfred is pro- 
duced, who, in the title of his laws, ſpeaking as 
if he acted, by his ſole authority, concludes, 
thus: © I Alfred, king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
« ſhewed theſe laws to my wiſe-men, who 
« ſaid, they all liked or were well pleaſed, that 
« they thould be obſerved.” 

Ar the end of king Athelſtan's laws, we are 


told: © All theſe things were confirmed and 


« decreed by a general aſſembly, held atGraet- 
«* ly, at which was preſent archbiſhop Elfin, 
« with all the great men king Athelſtan could 
« afſemble together.” 

The title of ſeveral of his other laws runs, 
thus: © Theſe are the laws, that were inſtitut- 
« ed by the wiſe-men at Exeter; and thoſe 
pretixed to the laws of Edgar and Ethelred II. 
are delivered in almoſt the very ſame terms. 

In a charter of Canute the great, granted to 
the abbey of St. Edmunds: bury, are theſe words: 
I] Canute, king of the whole iſland of Al- 
« bion and many other nations, by the advice 
* and decree of the 2 biſhops, ab- 
4 bots, earls, and all my other faithful E * 

«c ave 
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te have ordained, &c This authority is the 
more valid, as Canute ſucceeded to the crown, 

the right of conqueſt, and, conſequently, 
would not have ſought the concurrence of the 
eſtates, if it had not been agreeable to the 
antient cuſtoms of the kingdom. 

In a word, it is affirmed, that, if the ex- 
preſſions of ſome of the kings ſeem to intimate, 
that they acted, by their ſole authority, they 
are not to be taken in a literal ſenſe, being ex- 
plained by thoſe of other kings, who acknow- 
ledge, they acted in conjunction with the Wit- 
tena-gemot; ſince it is highly improbable, 
that ſovereign princes would ever own their 
power to be limited, it it was not, in reality, re- 
{trained within certain bounds. If it be a fair 
conſequence, from ſuch words as theſe, that 
the kings made laws, without the conſent of 
the Wittena-gemot, it will follow, by parity 
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of reaſon, that the king is inveſted with abſo- 
late power, in this reſpe&, at this very day ; 
becauſe, in ſome particular acts, he declares, 
that he wills and requires, altho' it is notorious, 
his will would be of no force, without the con- 
ſent ot both houſes of parliament. 

The ſame reaſonings are applied to the ſe- . The le- 
cond queſtion, or the impoſition of taxes; for vying of 
tho' ſome paſſages, at firſt view, ſcem to imply, taxes. 
that the Saxon kings raiſed money, by their 
own authority, we are not to imagine, that this 
was done, without the conſent of the Wittena- 
gemot, which, we have ſeen, was neceſlary, on 
other occaſions. 

I thall not enter upon the third queſtion, a- 
bout the electing and depoſing of the kings, in 
this place, becauſe I ſhall have an opportunity 
of treating on theſe points, under the article of 
the ſucceſſion. 


IV. The Authority of the WITTENA=-GEMOT, in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 


Efore the Anglo-Saxons embraced chriſti- 

anity, it was one of their fundamental con- 
ſtitutions, which Tacitus aſcribes alſo to the 
antient Germans, that all the important affairs 
of the nation were determined, by the con- 
ſent of the afſembly-general ; and, therefore, 
it is no wonder, that in religious matters were 
ſettled in their Wittena- gemots, as I have, a- 
bove, obſerved, ſince they are of the greateſt 
importance to mankind, in general. According- 
ly, Edwin, king of Northumberland, before he 
eſtabliſhed the chriſtian religion in his domi- 
nions, conſulted his wiſe-men, i.e. his Wittena- 
gemot ; and the maxim, that no laws are of 
any force, without the conſent of the whole na- 
tion, has been, all along, conſider d by the 
Engliſh, as the foundation of their liberty and 
government. 

The eccleſiaſtical affairs, that related to the 
clergy alone, as a diſtinct body from the laity, 
were left to the ſole management of the cc- 
cleſiaſticks, in their councils or ſynods; but 
thoſe which concerned the body of people, as 
chriſtians, were regulated in the mixed conven- 
tions, conſiſting of the chief men of the clergy 
and nobility. Thus, they acted in conformity 
to the rules of equity. They thought it unjuit 
to enact civil laws, that obliged the clergy, as 
members of the ſtate, without their approbati- 
on; as they likewiſc believed it to be unrea- 
ſonable, that the clergy ſhould make eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws, to bind the laity, as chriſtians, without 
the conſent of the Wittena-gemor or the re- 
eee preſentatives of the nation. "They proceeded, 
r e in both theſe inſtances, on the ſame principle 
mixed aſ- of juſtice; and, accordingly, the Wittena-ge- 
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ſembly. mots were, for the molt part, mixed afſemblics, 
which determined all atfairs of importance, as 
well ercleſiaſtical as civil. 

proof of I ſhall produce a few inſtances, from the laws 


it. of the Anglo-Saxons, to prove this point, the 
caſe being too plain, to require a copious en- 
largement. In 673, a council was held, in 
which Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
preſided; and ten canons of the antient gene- 
ral councils were ratified, as has been already 
related. Now, this alembly was not, merely, 


an cccleſiaſtical ſynod ; becauſe, beſides the bi- 
ſhops, © all the kings and great men of Eng- 
« land were preſent, ” as an hiſtorian informs M. Weſt, 
us ; and, therefore, it was a mixed council, a 
Mycel-ſynod, a real Wittena-gemot. The terms 

council and ſynod, at preſent, are appropriated 

to eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies; but, in the time of 

the Anglo-Saxons, they were applied to all ſorts 

of great aflemblies. Thus, in the reign of 
Edward the elder, an aſſembly was held, which 

ſettled the articles of a treaty between that 

prince and Guthurn, to whom Alfred had Br 

ven Eaſt-Angla, which was evidently an aftair 

ſtate ; and yet this very aſſembly enacted ſeve- 

ral cecleſiaſtical laws, which, in the preamble, 

are termed ſenatus- conſulta, being made by 

the Witan, i. e. the great men of Weſſex and 
Eaſt-Anglia. Among theſe laws, beſides ſe- 

veral that were entirely political, there are 

ſome that have the following titles, Of apo- 

« ſtates, of the puniſhment of perſons in holy 

cc orders, of inceſt, of faſts, &c. which plain- 

ly ſhew, that theſe political aſſemblies enacted 

laws, about religious affairs. An hiſtorian tells 

us, that king Athelitan called a council, which 

enacted many laws, both eccleſiaſtical and ci- 

vil ; and, conſequently, it was not an afſembly 

of eccleſiaſticks, ſince it has never been pretend- 

ed, that the clergy were inveſted with a power 

to make ſecular laws. 

It is alſo made apparent, from ſeveral par- The Wit} 
ticulars, that the biſhops were both elected and 1 | 
deprived by the Wittena-gemot. Wilfred, ee 
biſhop of York, was choſen by the two kings of biſhops, 
Northumberland and the general council of that 
kingdom, according to Heddius, the author of 
his life; and Wulſtan was made biſhop of Wor- 
ceſtor in curia, 1. e. the great aſſembly, which 
was ſtiled the court or the king's court. In- 
gulphus, abbot of Croyland, ſays : © For many 
« years, there has not been an election abſo- 

c Jutely free and canonical ; but all eccleſia- 
« ſtical dignities were conferr'd by the king's 
« court, according to their plcaſure.” 

As the biſhops were elected, ſo they were ang de- 
likewiſe degraded by the Wittena-gemot. Bri- prived 
thelm, biſhop of Dorcheſter, being made arch- chem. 

biſhop 
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and depri- biſhop of Canterbury, was deprived of that ſee, 


ved them. 


Jo. Wal- 


The power 
of the kings 
was limit- 


ed. 


by king Edgar, to make way for Dunſtan; and 
Osbern, the monk, gives the following account 
of this tranſaction: Within a few days, af- 
c ter Brithelm had been promoted to the ſee of 
« Canterbury, not thinking himſelf qualified 
« for this great dignity, he departed to his for- 
« mer church, by the command of the king 
« and the people.” Another author tells us : 
« Edgar obliged Brithelm to deſcend, the ſame 
« way he aſcended ; for, having called a coun- 
ce cil, on this very occaſion, he objected ſeveral 
ce articles againſt him, and, by the order and 
« conſent of his barons, ſent him back to the 
« church of Dorcheſter. ” In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, Robert, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was ejected, by a decree of the Wit- 


bY 


tena-gemot ; and the papal power could not 
procure the election of Stigand, who was choſen 
in his room, to be made null and void, nor pre- 
vent the Engliſh from owning his archiepiſco- 
pal authority, tho' he was ſuſpended” by the 
pope, during the government of the Saxons. 

From theſe inſtances, it appears, that the 
Wittena-gemot was an cccleſiaſtico-political | 
aſſembly, in which all affairs, both of church and 
ſtate, were debated ; tho' ſoon after, under the 
Norman kings, the clergy aſſumed the privilege 
of ſettling, a- part from the laity, in eccleſiaſtical 
aſſemblics or ſynods, all matters relating to re- 
ligion. 

I now proceed to treat of the king, in par- 
ticular, viz. his prerogatives, revenues, and 
ſucceſſion to the crown. | 


Of the KING. 


Have, already, ſhewn, that the Saxon go- 

vernment, in Germany, was ariſtocratical; 
and that they had only a general to command 
their armies, in time of war. The Saxon lead- 
ers, upon their conqueſts in Great- Britain, aſ- 
ſumed the title of king; tho' they were conſi- 
der'd by their ſubjects, at firſt, as on a level with 
their governors in Germany, whoſe power was 
far from being abſolute or deſpotical. Some, in- 
deed, aflert, that theſe firſt kings had an unli- 
mited power, by the right of conqueſt ; from 
whence, they conclude, that the privileges of 
the Engliſh ſubjects are either conceſſions of the 
kings, or uſurpations of the people. This ar- 
gument would have had ſome force, if the pri- 
vileges of the Britons, who were conquered, 
had been the point in diſpute ; but the queſ- 
tion relates to the privileges of the Saxons or 
Engliſh, who were themſelves the conquerors, 
ſince there remained, in the country they ſub- 
dued, a very ſmall number of Britons, who were 
regarded, as ſo many ſlaves. Now, as it can- 
not be ſaid, the Anglo-Saxons loſt any of their 
antient rights, by their own conquetts, it fol- 
lows, they cont inued in the fame ftate they 
were in before, in Germany, i. e. a free people, 
under the conduct of their head or chief, whoſe 
power was limited by law. 

Doubtleſs the regal authority, by degrees, ex- 
ceeded its original bounds in England, as well as 
in other kingdoms; but, the hiſtory of the Anglo- 
Saxons being extremely imperfect, I ſhall on- 
ly take notice ot ſome of the chiet prerogatives 
enjoyed by their kings, during the Saxon go- 
vernment. | 

One of the principal prerogatives of the 
Saxon kings was the power of appointing the 
carls, viſcounts, judges, and other officers, as well 
civil as military; tho' ſome affirm, that the 
dukes or holds of cach province were clected 
by the Shire-gemot or aſſembly of the county. 
It is highly probable, the king might remove 
theſe officers, at his pleaſure, of which there 
are ſeveral inſtances in hiſtory ; but yet it is 
not abſolutely certain, becauſe, tho' ſuch officers 
were turned out by the king, it is not a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, that he did this, without the 


the conſent or previous ſentence ot the Wit- 
tena-gemot. 


* 4 
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Another conſiderable prerogative of the crown 
was, that no laws could be made in the Wit- 
tena- gemot, without the royal aſſent, the exe- 
cutive power being committed to the king. 

The king had likewiſe a power to pardon 
malefactors, with reſpect to ſuch offences as re- 
lated to the publick; but, as to thoſe which 
concerned private perſons, the king's pardon did 
not prevent the offended party, from inſiſting 
on ſatisfaction for the injuries he had received. 
This ſatisfaction was termed Wiregeld, i. e. a 
compenſation made to the perſon injured, or his 
triends and relations. From hence, was deri- 
ved the cuftom in England, at this day, of ap- 
peals, in the caſe of murder ; and for the ſame 
reaſon, the following clauſe is uſually inſerted, in 
all pardons, © ita tamen ut ſtet rectus in curia 
« noſtra, fi quis adverſus cum loqui voluerit.” 

The coining of money was alſo one of the 
royal prerogatives, which he could grant, by 
charter, to whom he pleaſed, as ſeveral of the 
Saxon kings did to the two archbiſhops and o- 
thers ; but the king could neither enhance nor 
debaſe the coin. The Mirror of Juſtices recites 
it, as an antient law, that the king could nat 
change the money, nor coin.any other than ſil- 
ver, © without the conſent of all the counties. 

It does not appear, whether it wasabſolute- 
ly in the power of the Saxon kings, © to make 
war or peace, ” without the conſent of the Wit- 
tena-gemor. Indeed, the power of making war, 
as at preſent, was not of any importance, ſince 
the king could not raiſe money, to carry it on, 
without the conſent of the eſtates ; but the caſe 
is otherwiſe, as to the making of peace, becauſe 
the ſafety of a whole kingdom depends upon 
a good or bad treaty, as has been too often 
verified by experience. "Theſe two preroga- 
tives, tho commonly joined together, are very 
ditterent, as to their effects; for the people may, 
by refuſing their conſent, as to the raiſing of 
of money, hinder the fatal conſequences of an 
unjuſt or unneceſſary war; but how is it poſſi- 
ble for them to prevent the effects of a pernici- 


cus. peace, that is made, without their know- 
ledge ? | 


The king's revenues were divided into three The king's 
branches. The firit conſiſted in certain things, Venues. 


the ftate ſupplied him with, tor the ſupport of 


his 
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his houſhold, viz. corn, hay, cattle, and the 
like, which were uſually paid in kind. The 
ſecond branch was the produce of the demeſnes, 
or lands annexed to the crown, for publick 
uſcs ; and the king could not alienate any part 
of them, not even to the church, without the 
conſent of the eſtates. Accordingly, the antient 
charters of the Saxon kings, to the churches or 
monaſteries, were confirmed by the principal 
members of the Wittena-gemot, who ſigned 
them in this manner: © I. N. have ſubſcribed, 
© confirmed, approved, corroborated,&c.” That 
this branch of the king's revenue was applied 
to publick uſes will appear, it we conſider, that, 
ſo lately, as the reign of Richard II. about the 
end of the XIVth century, the parliament or- 
dered, that, for the future, the revenues of the 
king's demeſnes ſhould be employed in defray- 
ing the charge of his wars. The third branch, 
as at this day, conſiſted in certain taxes, laid 
on the people, upon preſſing occaſions, by 
the Wittena-gemot. 

The kings, during the heptarchy, were not 
fo fond of pompous titles, as their ſucceſſors, 
being all of them ſatisfied with that of king of 
their reſpective kingdoms ; and the prince, 
who was elected monarch, did not, therefore, 
imagine, that he had a right to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf. Egbert, evenupon his obtaining the 
ſovereignty over the ſeven kingdoms, never al- 
tered his former title of king of the Weſt-Sax- 
ons; Athelſtan was the firſt that ſtiled him- 
ſelf, Imperator; and Edmund was contented 
with, Rector and Gubernator Angliæ. Edgar 
aſſumed the title of king of the whole iſland of 
Albion ; Canute the great took upon him that 
of king of Albion and many other nations ; and 
ſome affected a Greek title, as Edgar, who ſtiles 
' himſelf, Totius Angliz Baſileus. 

As for the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon 


nation of kings, there was not any fixed time for that 
the kings. ceremony, either during the heptarchy, or after 


its diſſolution, it being performed, when they 
apprehended it to be moſt convenient. Betore 


The Succeſſion to the crown, in the time of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 


E * are three different opinions, as to 
this article. The firſt is, that the crown 
was, all along, hereditary ; the ſecond, that it 
was always elective ; and the third, that it was 
neither hereditary nor elective, but that the 
kings might leave it, by will, toany of their ſons 
or relations, at their pleaſure. Tho' each of 
theſe opinions is ſtifly maintained, by its ad- 
vocates, it is much more difficult to eſtabliſh any 
one of them, than to conſute the others; on 
account of the imperfection of the hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and, perhaps, their irregular pro- 
ceedings, in this very particular. "The argu- 
ments of the reſpective parties are, as fol- 
lows, 

The firſt aſſert, it is ſufficient to take a cur- 
ſory view of the hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy 
to be convinced, that the crown continued in the 
family of the firſt kings, whilſt there were any 
any male-heirs in being ; and that, afterwards, 
there was no variation, in this reſpect, as the 

race of Egbert fate on the throne, to the time 


ly a diadem of pearls, others a coroner with 


of ENGLAND. 


Egbert, the kings of Kent were crowned by the 
archbithops of Canterbury, thoſe of Northum- 
berland by the archbithops of York, and the reſt 
by the biſhop of their capital; bur, aſter he had 
united the heptarchy, at leaſt, four of the king- 
doms, the archbiſhop of Canterbury laid a claim 
to this privilege, which, tho' cuſtomary, was, 
far from being neceflary. Accordingly, even 
after this union, ſeveral kings were crowned by 
the archbiſhop of York and other biſhops; and, : i 
ſome affirm, Harold placed the crown on his 4 
own head. Sweyn, the firft Daniſh king, was 3 
not crowned at all, tho' his authority was own- 
ed; and Edgar reigned, ſeveral years, in Weſ- 
ſex, before his coronation. Edward the Con- 
feſſor did not receive this ceremony, till ſix 4 
months after his proclamation, which is an e- 4 | 
vident proof, that it was not, in thoſe days, be- 'Y 
lieved to be abſolutely neceſſary; and, conſe- 4 
quently, they who date the beginning of the 
reigns, from coronation- days, only occaſion great a 
contuſion in chronology. This method of com- 
putation is ſo much the more uncertain, be- 
cauſe ſeveral kings repeated the ceremony of 
their coronation, at different times, as, particu- 
larly, Cerdick, the firſt king of Weſſex. The « In the 
kings, at firſt, were crowned in the open air *, market- 
not in a church; and the hiſtorians expreſly place of 
tell us, that Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred re- _— 
ceived the crown, in this manner. — 40 
As for the form of their crowns, it was not Th. form 
extremely curious, at leaſt, not uniform; which of the 
appears from ſeveral impreſſions of the heads crown. 
of the kings, taken from old Saxon coins, given 
us by Cambden and Spelman; for ſome have on- 


{ix rays or points, having flower-de-luces be- | 
rween, or pearls upon them, and Edward the * 
Confeſſor has an imperial crown. This variety 2 
plainly proves, that, in England, as well as other . 
kingdoms, there was not, in thoſe days, a ſtand- 
ing form for the crowns, but that each of the | 
princes pleaſed his fancy. =_ 


of Edward the Confeſſor. Indeed, the Daniſh 4 
kings are to be excepted; but, as they uſurped 3 
the crown by force of arms, they ſay, no conſe- 1 
quence can be drawn from it, againſt their opi- 

nion. 

The ſecond attempt to prove, that the crown The proof. 
was elective, from the ſame hiſtory, as the li- for its be- 
neal ſucceſſion was often interrupted ; and, in- ing elect- 
deed, they produce inconteſtable proofs,that the · 
king's brother frequently ſucceeded, before his 
ſons, and that remote branches of the royal fa- ö 
mily were preferred to the neareſt, inferring, of 
from hence, that the people were veſted with 1 
the right of election. They add, that tho the 1 
father was ſucceeded by the ſon, and ſometimes 4 
even for ſeveral generations, it is not a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, that the crown was heredi- 
tary; any more than that the imperial crown 
of Germany is ſo, becauſe it has remained, in 
the houſe of Auſtria, 250 years. To ſupport 
the right of election, they cite ſeveral — 
in the hiſtorians, who ſay, © electus eſt in deen 
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he was elected king,” when they ſpeak of the 
kings that ſucceeded their fathers. 

To this, it is replied, that, indeed, the lineal 
ſucceſſion was ſometimes interrupted, by the 
means of fraud and violence; but that it ſtill pre- 
ſerved its rights, ſince, in a little time, it was 
reſtored to its former condition. I take it to 
be needleſs to mention the particular inftances, 
on which both parties found their aſſertions, as 
they have been already related in the hiſtory ; 
and, beſides, the reader may, at his leiſure, ſee 
the ſucceſſions, in one view, in the genealogical 
tables of the Anglo-Saxcn kings. As tor that ex- 
preſſion, © he was clected, it is only made uſe 
of by authors, who wrote, long after the time 
of the Saxons, without conſidering the conſe- 
quences, as they only occaſionally touched on 
this head; and beſides, they affirm, that they 
have not faithfully tranſlated the original words 
inthe Saxon Annals, feng to rice, which proper- 
ly ſignity, regnum capeſſit, he took upon him 
the kingdom. 

That the They, who maintain the third opinion, object 
crown was againſt the firſt, that the crown was not, there- 
| gf the PA fore, hereditary, becauſe of its long continu- 
_—_ ance in one family ; which they prove, from the 
foreſaid inftance of the houſe ot Auſtria. To 

the ſecond they alledge, that it does not 

follow, frem the crown's not being heredi- 

tary, that it was clective; ſince there is ano- 

ther way, excluſive of both theſe, viz. that the 

kings nominated, whom they pleaſed, for their 
ſucceſſors. In confirmation of this, they inſiſt, 

on the practice of France, where, they ſay, 

the kings, ſo low as ſome of the ſecond royal 

family, have, thus, diſpoſed of their dominions, 

which was the real cccaſion of ſo many divi- 

ſions in that kingdom; tor, according to them, 

if it had been the right of the eldeſt ſon always 

ro ſucceed his father, it is not to be imagined, 

that younger brothers would fo often have ap- 

peared in arms, to force the elder to ſhare their 

fathers dominions with them. They alfo ob- 

ſerve, that, had the crown of France been elec- 

tive, it 15 improbable, that the French would 


The an- 


\wer. 


2 have always cleed as many ſovereigns, as the 


former king had left ſons; and, from the whole, 
they conclude, that the frequent partitions, dur- 
ing the firſt and ſecond royal families, were 
entirely made, by this diſpoſitig power of the 


kings. Accordingly, Mezeray, ſpeaking of Ari- 
bert, king Dagoberr's brother, expreſſeth him- 
ſelf, thus: © But as Aribert was young, and the 
King his father had, perhaps, left him no part 
« of his dominions, in his will, Bernulph, his 
« mother's brother, in vain, attempted to pre- 
* vail on the Neuſtrians, to riſe in his favour.” 
This cuſtom, as antient as the French monarchy 
itſelf, which, they pretend, has been made ap- 
pear, is, doubtleſs, an argument, that the An- 
glo-Saxons had the like; tince they lived at 
the ſame time, and came, as well as the Francs, 
from Germany, in the ſame century. If it be 
objected, that there were not any ſuch partitions 
made in the kingdoms of the heptarchy, they 
anſwer, there were ſome, tho' not very many. 
The kings of the heptarchy, being no more 
than petty princes, in compariſon of thoſe of 
France, took particular care not to divide their 


dominions, left there ſhould have been asmany 
kingdoms as cities; tho' ſome of them, notwith- 
ſtanding, did make partitions of them. Penda, 
king of Mercia, before his death, placed Peda, his 
ſon, on the throne of Leicefter, having erected 
that city and the adjacent country into a king- 
dom; and Ethelred, his ſon and ſucceſſor, gave 
Merowald, his brother, a part of his domini- 
ons, with the title of king of Hereford, which 
little kingdom Merowald left to his brother 
Mercelm. Oſwy, king of Northumberland, 
gave the kingdom of Deira to Alfred his natu- 
ral ſon, as Ethelwulph did the kingdom of Kent, 
in his life-time, to Athelſtan; and, to the fame 
purpoſe, they preduce Ethelwulph's will, by 
which he ſo abſolutely diſpoſed of his dominions 
to his four ſons, that they were to ſucceed each 
other, without any regard to their iflue, which 
was, accordingly, put in execution. 

To this it is faid, that the princes, who The ans 
were crowned, in their fathers lite-time, were ſwer. 
no more than ſo many viceroys ; and that they 
who ſucceeded, by virtue of a will, in op poſi- 
tion to the eſtabliſhed order, were not admitted 
tothe crown, without the authority, or, at leaft, 
the conſent of the eſtates, which ſuppoſes a right 
of election in the ſubjects. 

However, it is not ſo eaſy a matter to an- 
ſwer the argument, drawn from the proceedings 
of Canute the great, who, in the latter part of 
his reign, made uſe of all poſſible methods to 
convince the Engliſh, that he did not deſign any 
innovations in the government; and yet it is 
notorious, that he diſannulled his marriage- ar- 
ticles with Emma of Normandy, by appointing 
Harold to ſucceed him, in his will, whereas, ac- 
cording to the foreſaid contract, Hardicanute 
was the heir apparent to the crown. This 
inſtance ſeems to ſhew, that it was entirely in 
the king's power to make choice of his ſucceſ- 
ſors; ard tho' ſome diſputes aroſe, about this af- 
fair, after his deceaſe, it, at leaſt, proves that 
this prince believed, he had a power to dif- 
poſe of the crown, by will. The {ame inference 
may be drawn, with reſpect to Edward the Con- 
feſlor - for whether he actually made a will, in 
behalf of the duke of Normandy, or only de- 
ſigned it, or gave him no more than a verbal 
promiſe, it is evident, he thought he had a right 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, in that manner. 

ITheſe are the reaſons, for the three ſeveral o- 
pinions, in this important enquiry, which I call ſo, 
with a view to thoſe, who take it to be an affair 
of importance; for, as to myſelf, I cannot appre- 
hend, that there is any neceſſity of having re- 


courſe to the cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, as a 
ſtandard for thoſe, that are to be obſerved, at 


It would not, perhaps, be impoſſible to form The three 
an idea of the Anglo-Saxon government, as to opinions 
the ſucceſſion, by uniting the three opinions 17 As v7 
concerning it. It ſeems to me a very juſt in- 
terence, in favour of the firſt, that the crown 
was hereditary, from the reafons, above, recited; 
and, with reſpect to the ſecond, it may be grant- 
ed, that, upon extraordinary occaſions, the 
Wittena-gemot, conſidering itſelf, as the ſu- 
preme legiſlator, aſſumed an abſolute authority. 

As to the third, it may be affirmed, chat the 1 
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had a power of nominating their ſucceſſors, pro- 
vided their choice was confirmed by the great 


council of the kingdom; and, accordingly, the 


kings, that were not the next in blood, always 
made the beſt uſe of the conſent ef the eſtates, 
to make amends for the irregularity, in their 
acceſſion to the throne. This is alſo evident from 
. Alfred's will, at the end of his Lite publiſhed 
by Spelman *. By reconciling theſe three dif- 
ferent opinions, the rules, for fixing the ſucceſ- 
ſion, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, will be 
found to be much the ſame with thoſe, at this 
day. It is confeſſed, that the crown is heredi- 
tary; but the parliament in extraordinary caſes, 
claims a power of interrupting the ſucceſſion, 
and ſettling it on a more diſtant, to the pre- 
judice of a nearer branch of the royal family. 
The hiſtory of England, ſince the conqueſt, at- 
fords us many inſtances, to this purpoſe, with- 
out inſiſting on thoſe of our own times. If it 
be objected, that the right of the king and par- 
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liament ro ſuch a power is not univerſally grant- 


ted, it may be replied, that, till the contrary 
is determined by a lawful authority, it is rea- 
ſonable to believe, that this power is lawfully 
veſted in the nation. They then, who attempt, 
to prove that the crown was elective, in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons do very little, in favour of 
the parliament, which does not pretend to a 
power of interrupting the ſucceſſion, except 
on extraordinary occaſions ; as, on the other 
hand, they who labour to ſhew, that the crown 
was hereditary, at that time, do not excceding- 
ly prejudice the authority aſſumed by this au- 
guſt body, in particular caſes. As for thoſe, 
who endeavour to make it appear, that the 
Saxon kings had an abſolute power to diſpoſe 
of the crown, as, in all probability, they do not 
pretend, that the preſent kings of England are 
veſted with it, they, in my opinion, debate a 
queſtion, that has more ot curioſity in it than 
importance. | 


Of the Laws of the ANGLO-SAXONSs. 


1 i 'Here were not any laws common to the 
ſorts of ſeven kingdoms, during the heptarchy, 
Saxon cach of them having its own in particular; tho' 
laws. 


it is highly probable, there was a great reſem- 
blance among them all, as the inhabitants of 
the ſeven kingdoms were derived from the ſame 
German original. The firſt laws taken notice 
of, in hiſtory, are thoſe of Ethelbert, king of 
Bede, l. 2. Kent, enacted about the time of the converſion 
* of the Saxons; and we have likewiſe an ac- 
count of thoſe of Ina, king of Weſſex and Offa 
king of Mercia; but doubtleſs, ſome of the o- 
ther kings made laws, tho' they are not tranſ- 
mitted to us by the hiſtorians. 
The laws Upon the diſſolution of the heptarchy, Eg- 
of Alfred bert's ſucceſſors either explained or extended 
and Edgar. thoſe already eſtabliſhed, or made new laws; 
the moſt famous of which are thoſe of Alfred 
the great, collected, according to his own con- 
feſſion, from the beſt he could find, and eſpe- 
cially the laws of Ina and Offa. Edgar very 
ſtrictly put the laws of Alfred in execution, 
with his own additions and amendments; tho? it 
mutt be ebſerved, that, when England was di- 
vided into two kingdoms, viz. Weſſex and 
Mercia, each of them having diſtin& laws, 
Cannte the great obtained the conſent of the 
Wittena-gemot to thoſe, introduced, by the 
Danes into Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, 
There were, then, in England three forts of 
laws, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, 
till Edward the Confeſſor united them all into 
one body f. As I propoſed only to give a ge- 
neral view of the government of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, it will be ſufficient to mention ſome cir- 
cumſtances, relating to their laws, which, in my 
opinion, merit the curioſity of thoſe who are 
ſtrangers to the Engliſh conſtitution. 


of fees; becauſe it would ca 


The Saxon laws were either civil or crimi- 
nal. The firſt of theſe concerned the lands or 
eſtates, which were of two ſorts, viz. Bocland 
and Socland. Bocland reſembled the lands, 
which we term Allodial, as it was free and here- 
ditary, and alſo capable of being diſpoſed of by 
the proprietor, tho' he held it by a feudal 
tenure or in fee of a ſuperior lord, being pro- 
perly what was, in other places, ſtiled Feudum 
honoratum ; and this ſort of land was poſſeſſed 
by the nobility and the moſt conſiderable a- 
mong the commons. Socland was in the hands 
of the ceorles, which they held of the lord, by 
the payment of a certain annual rent, or the 
performance of certain perſonal ſervices, being 
the ſame with a rural fief. I do not conceive 
it to be neceſſary, to enquire into the original 
me too far, and 
there is nothing, in this reſpect, peculiar to 
England. I ſhall only obſerve, that, according 
to Selden, they take their riſe from the North, 
being introduced into Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain, and England, by the Northern nations 
who ſettled in thoſe countries. It would like- 
wiſe be too tedious a digreſſion, to enumerate all 
the laws, concerning the Bocland and Socland, 
eſpecially, as they are affairs, which are very 
abſtruſe and myſterious, to the generality of 
readers; and 1 ſhall, therefore, proceed to what 
is much more intelligible, and, conſequently, 
entertaining, namely, the criminal laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Purſuant to the regulations of Alfred the 
great, all perſons, accuſed of any crime, enjoyed 
the privilege of being tried by their peers, 
which the Engliſh have preſerved, to this day, 
being one of the moſt valuable a nation can be 
poſſeſs d of; for it protects the ſmall from the 


* Ego Mllfredus . totius Weſt-Saxoniæ, nobilitatis conſenſu ome ac aſſenſu, Occidentalium Saxonum rex, '&c. 


which plainly, ſhews, that, tho' the king had the power of diſpo 


without the aſſent and conſent of the eſtates. 


ing the crown, by will; yet it could not be done, 


+ Theſe ſeveral ſorts of laws, eſtabliſhed in different parts of England, were the ſame in ſubſtance, differing ra- 
ther in their mulcts, than in their canon , i. e. in the quantity of fines and amerciaments, than in the courſe and frame 


of juſtice, Reliq. Spelm. p. 49. 


oppreſſons | 
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oppreſſions of the great, and even from the ca- 
price or paſſion of the king himſelf, of which there 
are ſeveral inſtances in the hiſtory of England. 
To form a right notion of the term, peer, it 
muſt be conſider d, that there are, in England, 
only two degrees or orders of men, viz. the 
peers of the realm and commons. The dukes, 
marqueſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons, archbiſh- 
ops, and biſhops are peers of the realm, as well 
as peers among themſelves; ſo that the loweſt 
baron is the peer of the higheſt duke. All the 
reſt of the people are placed among the com- 
mons ; inſomuch, that the meaneſt artificer is 
the peer of all below the rank of a baron. 
To be tried by one's peers, therefore, means, 
that the peers of the realm are judged by thoſe 
of their own order, i. e. the other lords; and 
that the commons are tried by the members 
of their own body, who, in this reſpec, are 
his peers or equals, how much ſoever they may 
differ, as to their birth or fortune. Indeed, 
every peer of the realm had a right to give his 
vote, at the trial of another peer ; but the 
commons are tried by no more than twelve 
perſons of their own rank, whoſe verdict ex- 
tends no farther than the matrer of fa&; upon 
which, the judge condemns cr acquits the par- 
ty accuſed, according to law. This privilege 
has been continually enjoyed by the Englith, 
from the time of Alfred the great; and, per- 
haps, that king only revived a cuſtom that had 
been, time out of mind, cſtabliſhed by the 
Saxons *. | 

When the crime was not fully proved, or 
there was not ſufficient evidence to condemn 
or acquit the perſon accuſed, they had re- 
courſe to ſeveral other means, to diſcover the 
truth. Firſt, they made uſe of an oath, which 
was adminiſter'd to the ſuſpected party, in or- 
der to prove his innocence ; and he was not 
only obliged to take an oath himſelf, but to 


bring with him a certain number of perſons, to 


this day, called compurgators, who alſo, upon 
oath, atteſted his innocence. 


The ſecond means was the trial-ordeal i, i. e. 


by fire or water; and the fire-ordeal was of 
two forts. The perſon accuſed either held in 
his hand a red-hot piece of iron, from one to 
three pounds weight, according to the nature 
of his crime, or the evidence againſt him; or 
elſe he walked, barefoot and blindfold, over 
nine red-hot plough-ſhares, placed at certain 
diſtances. If he eſcaped, unhurt, he was de- 
clared innocent; but, if burnt, he was pro- 
nounced euilty. Perſons of quality were tried 
by the tire-ordeal; as is evident from the caſe 
of Emma, mother to Edward the Conteſlor. 
The trial, by water-ordeal, upon which were 


put peaſants and ſlaves, was made either by 
cold or ſcalding water. In that, by cold wa- 
ter, the party ſuſpected, having his hands and 


feet tied together, was thrown into a pond or 
river. If he ſunk, he was deemed guilty ; 


whereas, if he floated on the ſurface of the 
When 


water, he was declared innocent 4. 
ſcalding water was the teſt, the perſon accuſed 
plunged his arm into it, as far as the wriſt, 
and ſometimes up to the elbow. The trial, by 
cold water, was introduced by Lewis le De- 
bonnaire and pope Eugenius II. inſtead of an 
oath, which was often the occaſion of perjury; 
and the Engliſh copied after their example. 


— 
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Single combate was the third means of trial. gingle 
When the evidence, againſt the perſon accuſed, combate; 


was not ſufficient to convict him, he was al- 
lowed to vindicate his innocence, by challeng- 
ing his accuſer to a ſingle combat ; and, if the 
party was a woman, ſhe might ſubſtitute one, 
in her room, who was ſtiled her champion. This 
cuſtom did not prevail, in England, till the 
latter end of the Saxon monarchy, tho' it con- 
tinued a long time in that kingdom. 


The fourth method of trial was to give the cormed: 


perſon ſuſpected a bit of bread and cheeſe, con- 
ſecrated wirh a great number of ceremonies, 
who was obliged to take an ounce of each, 
faſting; and it was believed, if he was guilty, it 
would choke him, bur, if innocent, he would 
ſwallow it with eaſe. 
nounced, upon the delivery of the bread, after 
he had received the communion, runs thus: 
May this bread, or this cheeſe, ſtick in his 
« throat ; may his face turn pale, his limbs be 
« convulſed, and a dreadtul alteration appear 
cin all the parts of his body, if he is guilty ; 
« but, if innocent, may he calily ſwallow this 
« bread, or this cheeſe, conſecrated in thy 
« name, that all may know, &c.” This me- 
thod of trial was evidently taken from the wa- 
ters of jealouſy among the- Jews; and they, 
who forged the circumſtances ot earl Goodwin's 
death, already related, in the reign of king 
Edward, had, doubtleſs, a view to this cuſtom. 
The bread, or cheeſe, being conſecrated, was 
{tiled corſned, from the word ſnide or ſnidan, 
to cut a bit off, and corſe, to curſe, becauſe 
they believed, it entailed a curſe upon the guil- 
ty perſon. The church not only approved of 
all theſe means of trial, but preſcribed the 
ceremonies and forms of prayer; and the biſhops 
and prieſts officiated on theſe occaſions. There 
is a law of Canute the great, to the following 
purpoſe : © If a man be accuſed of murder, or 
of having any concern in it, let him prove 
« his innocence to the relations and friends of 
« the perſon deceaſed ; and, if there be occa- 


Sir William Temple tells us, that there are not wanting traces of this cuſtom, from the very inſtitutions of Odin, 
the firſt leader of the Afiatick Goths or Getæ into Europe, as well as founder of that mighty kingdom round the Bal- 
tick ſea, from whence all the Gothick governments, in theſe north-weſt parts of the world, were derived. Accord- 
ingly, it is known to be as antient in Sweden, as any records or traditions of that kingdom, and ſtill remains in ſome 
provinces. The Normans introduced the terms jury and verdict, with many other law-terms; but the trials, by 
twelve men, are exprefly mentioned, in the firſt laws of Alfred and Ethelred. | 

+ Somner derives this word, from Or a privative particle and Dal diſtinction or difference; ſo that it denotes an 


impartial judgment. 
guilt. 


FJ of oy I. 


+ Or, rather, on the contrary, which was really the caſe, ſinking was a ſign of innocence, and ſwimming of 
All theſe trials, which were carried on with great ſolemnity, and always under the management of the cler- 
„ long after the conqueſt, being never publickly diſcountenanced, till the third year of che 
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The imprecation, pro- 
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ce ſion, let him be put on the trial of the corſ- 
« ned.” It is, indeed, matter of amazement, 
that the Saxons and other nations, among 


whom theſe ridiculous cuſtoms prevailed, conld, 
for ſo many ages, fancy, thoſe means of trial 


imagined, that the numberleſs experiments of 
their uncertainty ſhould have convinced them 
of their error. 

When the charge was clearly proved, the 
law ordained ſeveral forts ot puniſhment, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence ; which 
principally conſiſted in fines, payable to the in- 
jured party, the earl, or the lord. Some crimes, 
Treaſon, however, were capital, viz. treaſon againſt 
| the king or lord, wilful murder, and theſt; 

but, tho' treaſon was death by the law, the 
perſon, convicted of it, might redeem his lite, 
by paying the valuation of the king's or lord's 
Coining. head. Coining of money was not, at firit, a 
capital crime, tho' the penalty, on the account 
of its pernicious conſequences, was very conſi- 
derable ; but Ethelred IL. made it death, leav- 


ing it, at the ſame time, in the king's power 


to commute the puniſhment, for a fine. As 
for murder, the laws diſtinguiſh between that 
Murder, which was wilful and man-ſlaughter ; the for- 
ne Mo mer of which, being the effect of premeditated 
ughter. . PSY . 
malice, was puniſhed with death, and the pu- 
Theft. niſhment of the latter was only pecuniary. Theft 
or robbery was, in proceſs of time, made ca- 
pital, tho' the firſt laws, to this purpoſe, per- 
mitted the thict ro redeem his head, by a ſum 


of money. 
Other All other offences were only fined, till the 
Were onty feign of Canute the great, who enacted that, in 
1 the caſe of adultery, the woman's noſe and ears 


ſhould be cut off; and that the adulterer ſhould 
be banith'd the realm. The fines were ſettled 
by law, according to the quality of the injured 
party, from the king to the peaſant; and, with 
reſpect to the malefactors, from an caldorman 
to a ſlave. On ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
perſons, convicted of capital crimes, might re- 
deem their lives, by giving to the king a part 
of their eſtates ; but this was ſeldom the caſe, 
unleſs the quality or power of the criminal 
render'd it difficult or dangerous to put the 
laws in execution, of which the trial of earl 
Goodwin is a remarkable inſtance. This lord, 
as we have already ſeen, in the reign of king 


The Cuſtoms and Manners 


F*He Anglo-Saxons introduced into England 
the virtues and vices of their country, 
tranſmitting them to their poitcriry. Their 
valour, by which they obtained their conqueſts, 
both at home and abroad, was their diſtinguiſh- 
ing quality; ſor they were inured to arms, from 


to be infallible; ſince one would naturally have 


Edward, having enter d the Thames, with a fleet, 
the king was obliged to reſtore him to his hon- 
ours; but, as he had been baniſh'd by the aſ- 
ſembly- general, it was neceſſary, that he ſhould 
be recalled alſo by their authority. Some for- 
malities, therefore, were requiſite, in order to 
prevent his being called to an account hereaf- 
ter; and this was the method of their proceed- 
ings. The carl being arrived at London, 
where the Wittena- gemot was aſſembled, the 
king himſelf, as his accuſer, ſaid:“ Thou tray- 
« tor, Goodwin, I charge thee with the death 
« of my brother Altred, whom thou haſt moſt 
te traiterouſly murdered.” The carl replied: My 
« lord, with all due reverence, I have neither 
« murder'd nor betrayed your brother, and I am 
« willing to refer my caſe to the judgment of 
« your court.” Upon this, the witneſſes being 
mr and examined, Leofrick, duke of 

ercia, ſpoke, as follows: © It appears evident 
« to me, that prince loſt his life, by the advice 
« of earl Goodwin; but, as he is one of the 
« molt powertul lords in the kingdom, in my 
« opinion, 12 of us earls, who are his friends 
« and relations, ſhould preſent as much gold, 
“ as we can carry in our hands, to the king, 
and {upplicate bu his pardon and reſtoration 
© to his honours, upon his taking the oath of 
« allegiance.” ''T his propoſal being agreed to, 
12 of the lords preſented a ſum of money to the 
king, which being accepted by him, he grant- 
ed the ear! a pardon ; but the whole of this 
proceſs was a mere farce, becauſe Goodwin 
previouſly knew, what would be the reſult of 
it, or he would never have ſubmitted to their 
{entence. 

Before I conclude this article of the laws of 
the Anglo-Saxons, it will be convenient to re- 
mark, that ſeveral falſely imagine, upon the pe- 
ruſal of them, that the murder of the king, as 
well as of any other ſubject, was only puniſh- 
able by a fine; but this error proceeds from 
confounding wilful murder and man- laughter 
together, which ought to be careſully diſtin- 


guiſhed, as they are in the laws of England, to 


this day ; for Athelttan's law *, which ſettles 
the fines for taking away the life of any man, 
from the king to the ſlave, relates to man- 
ſlaughter only, wilful murder being always 
conſider'd, as a capital crime, 


of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 


their infancy, and it may be affirmed, that war 
was their only profeſſion. They even came to 
their Wittena-gemots, in an armed poſture; 
and they expreſs d their approbation of what 
was there propoſed, by ſtriking their javelins, 
one againſt another. 'The ſword, club, battle-ax, 


In this law the heads of all orders and degrees of men were valued, this valuation being termed, Wiregild, in 
the Saxon language. The king's head was valucd at 30,000 thrimſa's, i. e. 360 1, each thrimſa, the ſame with pe- 
ninga or ſceat, being ſuppoſed to be equivalent to 3 d. of our money; one half of this fine was paid to his relations, 
and th; otlierto the ſtate, A prince's head was valued at 15000 thrimſa's; a biſhop's and caldorman's ac 8000 4 
general's at 4000 ; a ſpiritual and temporal thanc's at 2000 ; which ſhews, that a thane was vaſtly inferior to a baron, 
whoſe valuation Was, at leaſt, as high as that of a biſhop ; and a ccorle's head was valued at 267 thrimſa's, unlefs 
he was pollclled of five hides of land, and then his valuation was equal to that of a thane. Mr. Cambden's calcula- 


tion of the Saxon money ſtands, thus: a peninga is three of our pence ; a ſhilling 3 peninga's or 15 d; a pound 48 
ſhillings, or three of our pounds; a manca, mancuſa, or marca 12 pence ; and a mancà of gold 30 penunga's oF 78. 6 
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or bill, and javelin were their uſual military 
weapons ; and, as they did not uſe bows and 
arrows, their battles were more deſperate and 
bloody. Having darted their javelins, they im- 
mediately came to a cloſe engagement ; and 
their dexterity, in handling their arms, gave 
them a ſignal advantage. It is certain that, 
towards the end of their monarchy, they were 
often defeated by the Danes, and, at length, by 
the Normans ; but is there any nation, how 
valiant ſoever, that has not met with the like 
viciſſitudes and revolutions? A coward was 
looked upon to be the molt ignominious cha- 
racter, of all others, among the Saxons; and 
their exalted opinion of martial valour was the 
reaſon, why it was ſo extremely difficult to 
bring about a reconciliation, after a quarrel. 
As cach party dreaded the name of a coward, 
ſhould he make the firit overtures of peace, the 
quarrel was continued, from father to ſon, and 
very ſeldom ended, but with the utter extinc- 
tion of one of the families “. Ir is no wonder, 
then, that the Saxons, who were of ſuch a war- 
like temper, being alſo accuſtomed, from their 
childhood, to fear neither blows nor wounds, 
and, on all occaſions, animated by the examples 
of their relations and friends, ſhould encounter 
dangers, and even ſtare death in the face, with 
all imaginable intrepidity and reſolution. Ac- 
cordingly, there never was a nation more re- 
markable for bravery than the Saxons ; and all 
the world knows, that this is the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the Engliſh, at this very day. 
The Saxons were extremely devored to re- 
ligion, even before their converſion to chriſtia- 
nity, being the moſt zealous, in the ſervice of 
their gods, of all the other pagan idolaters, as 
they ſacrificed their priſoners of war on their 


_ altars ; and, no ſooner had they embraced the 


goſpel, than they diſcover'd the ſame devour 
ſpirit and temper, in a ready compliance with 
the dictates of the monks, their firſt teachers. 
It was their misfortune, that they did not at- 
tain to the knowledge ot the chriſtian faith, be- 
fore it was corrupted and disfigured by the 
monkiſh ſuperſtitions; for, as the Saxons were 
illiterate, and, conſequently, incompetent judges 
of the inſtructions they reccived, they implicitly 
ſurrender'd themſelves up to the management of 
their ſpiritual guides; which was the occaſion of 
their mighty zeal in founding and endowing 
monaſteries. They were taught, that the ef- 
{ence of religion conſiſted in enriching the 
monks, or, at leaſt, that it was an effectual means 
to ſupply all other defects; and, therefore, it is, 
that, in the two firſt centuries aſter their con- 
verſion, there were fo many ſaints of diſtinguiſh- 
ed birth and fortune. Indeed, ſince ſanctity 
might be purchaſed, at ſuch an eaſy rate, it is 
no wonder, the rich and great put in their claim 
tor it; but, all the while, notwithſtanding their 
giving into ſuch miſtaken notions, there is a 
remaikable ſtrain of piety and devotion in all 
their proccedings. This natural byas to reli- 


ion was, doubtleſs, the reaſon, why ſo many 

ings embraced a monaſtick life; and they, who 
are acquainted with the Engliſh, at this day, 
will freely acknowledge, that no nation can pro- 
duce more inſtances of fervent and ſubſtantial 
piety. As I reſided, for a long time, in Eng- 


land, I can venture to aſſert this, with the greater 


boldneſs and aſſurance. It muſt be owned, 
that, of late, libertiniſm in religious affairs has 
prevailed in that kingdom; but it is unreaſo- 
nable to paſs a judgment on the whole na- 


tion, from a few that are infected by it; eſpe- 
clally, ſince we know, that one man makes 


more noiſe in the world, by his dangerous 
maxims, than many thouſands of holy and 
upright chriſtians. 

The Anglo-Saxons were ſo little addicted to Common 
ſwearing and blaſphemy, the common vices of ſwearing 
the preſent age, that they had not ſo much as i 
a law, againſt this profane cuſtom; whereas — 
we find, among their laws, ſevere penalties, a- Saxons. 
gainſt ſuch as broke the ſabbath, or did not 
cven obſerve a religious faſt. 

Drunkenneſs was the reigning vice of the They were 
Anglo-Saxons, who uſually drank out of large 8 
cups, and took exceſſive draughts, till Edgar — 
order'd particular marks to be made in their ,. dgar's 
cups, at a certain height; and, it they filled jaw, about 
them above it, they incurred a penalty; but ir. 
this law did not continue in force, for any con- 
ſiderable time. 

The Engliſh, in general, before the Norman The ſcien- 
conqueſt, were not very famous, for their learn- . 
ing; but this muſt rather be aſcribed to their 
education, which was entirely martial, than to 
the want of genius or capacity. Beſides, it 
muſt be conſidered, that the ſciences did not 
greatly flouriſh, during the monarchy of the 
Saxons, at leaſt, aſter the union of the ſeven 
kingdoms. 

I thall conclude my diſcourſe, on this ſub- They rec-' 
ject, with the two following obſervations. Firſt, © 1 ha 
the Anglo-Saxons — time, by nights, a nights. r 
cuſtom ſtill retained by the Engliſh, in ſome | 
particular expreſſions. Thus, inſtead of two 
weeks, they ſay a fortnight or 14 nights ; and 
Mezcray makes the {ame remark, with reſpect 
to the antient Francs. This, with ſeveral o- 
ther uſages common to both nations, is a ſtrong 
preſumption, that the Francs and Saxons were 
derived from the ſame original; and it is, in 
ſo many words, aſſerted by Sir William Tem- 
ple, in his Introduction to the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land. 

Secondly, the Anglo-Saxons uſually divided The Saxon 
their lands, by large and deep ditches ; and e- Ales. 
ven the kings commonly raiſed ramparts, with 

large ditches, to ſeparate their dominions from 

thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates, when there 

were no mountains or rivers, to ſerve for boun- 

daries. Offa's dike, which parted Mercia from 

Wales, was 24 miles long; and that, between 

the Thames and the Severn, divided Mercia 

from Weſſex, being ſtiled Woden's-dike, tho 


* Theſe quarrels are what we term, deadly feuds, i. e. ſuch as end in death. The 38th law of Alfred, about 
theſe deadly teuds, allows men to take ſatisfaction on their enemies, even without the preſence of an officer; nay, if 
one man killed another, his kindred revenged tus death upon any of the murderer's relations, which is the preſent 
practice of the Indians, till king Edmund made a law, that the murderer, alone, ſnould bear the deadly feud, i. e. the 


reſentment of the relations of the party ſlain. 


ir 


* 


it is now contracted into Wandsditch, Mercia 
and Eaſt-Anglia had the ſame fort ot bounda- 
ries; and the Eaſt-Anglians made another 
ditch, ſeven miles farther inro the country, to 
incloſe their conqueſts over the Mercians. 'I he 
ffft was termed Devil's-dike, tho' on what ac- 
count, I cannot apprehend ; and the other was 
called the Seven-mile-dike. This cuſtom was 
derived from the antient Saxons ; and we are 
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informed by ſome hiſtorians, that the Saxon 
of Sleſwick threw up a rampart, from ſea to ſea, 
to defend themſclves from the Danes, who 
were poſleſs'd of the Cimbrick Cherſoneſus or 
Jatland. Pepin, king of France, was, for a 
long time, prevented from entering into Sax- 
ony,by one of theſe ramparts; tho, he, at length, 
conquered this difficulty, that was almoſt in- 
ſuperable. 


The Language of the Ax GLo-SAx Ns. 


The ſeve- TI E Engliſh tongue was, originally, very 
ral dialects like the Daniſh, ſince the antients indit- 
of the An- ferently call them Cimbrick, Scandinavian, and 
2 Gothick ; but this language was not the ſame 
Suage. with the Saxon. They ſpoke, at firit, in the 
2 north of the Thames, pure Englith or 
aniſh, but, in the ſouthern, pure Saxon; tho' 
both theſe nations could underitand one an- 
other. In proceſs of time, eſpecially, after the 
union of the ſeven kingdoms, Saxon prevailed 
over all the kingdom, as the kings were Sax- 
ons; and, by degrees, Engliſh or the language 
of the Angles was diſuſed, particularly, in com- 
mon converſation. The Danes, indeed, atter- 
wards, brought their language, with them; but 
this was a modern Daniſh, bcing a mixture of 
the language of the neighbouring nations, and 
ir was chictly uſed in Northumberland, Mercia, 
and Eaſt-Anglia, which were ſubdued by the 
Danes. It is true, Canute the g eat, to pleaſe 
the Engliſh, publiſhed his laws in Saxon; tho 
the Daniſh tongue was ſtill retained in the 
north, where moſt of the inhabitants were of 
that nation. As it was ſpoke at court, during 
the reigns of Canute and his two ſons, it be- 
came neceſſary for the Weſt-Saxons, who ad- 
opted ſeveral words and idioms of it into their 
ov language; but in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, Saxon was in reputation again at 
court, and the people of the north were under 
a neceſſity of learning it, as the Gaſcoigns, in 
France, are obliged to lcarn French. 

In Edward's reign, the Norman language 
was alſo introduced into England; for, as his 
mother was a Norman, and he had reſided many 
years, at the court of Normandy, he had a 
high eſteem for that language; and the vaſt 
numbers of Normans, that flock'd into England 
ſpread it among perſons of diſtinction, who 
were ambitious of ſpeaking it correctly. The 
Norman tongue was, then, a mixture of Daniſh 
and French ; and as the latter, at length, pre- 
vailed, the former, viz. the antient Daniſh, dai- 
ly loft ground. William the Conqueror was no 
be ſeated on the throne, than he exerted 
himſelf to propagate his native tongue over the 
kingdom; and, by publiſhing lus laws in Nor- 
man, and ſettling multitudes of Norman fami- 
lies in England, he made it as common as the 
Saxon. | 

The language, then, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
before the conqueſt, was a mixture of 1.Britiſh 
or Celtick ; 2. of Latin, which was commcn 
in Great-Britain, when the - Saxons arrived ; 
3- of the antient Engliſh or Daniſh ; 4. of the 


modern Daniſh 5. of pure Saxon ; and 6. of 
Norman mixed with Daniſh or French. They, 
who have nicely examined into this affair, diſ- 
tinguith three principal dialects, in the Anglo- 
Saxon language. Ihe firſt was compounded 
of Britiſh, Latin, and Saxon, but chiefly of the 
laſt ; and the only remains of this dialect, tho? 
in uſe, above 300 years, is a fragment of the 
writings of Cedmon the monk, inſerted in Al- 
fred the great's tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtory. The ſecond dialect, which may 
be ſtiled Dano-Saxon, was uſed in the North, 
from the firſt invaſions of the Dancs to the Nor- 
man conqueſt ; and there are ſtill, in ſome 
libraries, two manuſcript verſions of the goſpel, 
in this language. The third diale& conſiſted 
of the other two and the Norman, which was 
chiefly introduced, in the reigns of Edward the 
Conteſſor and William the Conqueror; and a 
vaſt number of French words was added to 
it, particularly, after Henry IP's acceſſion to 
the throne. They, who are ſtrangers to the 
Engliſh tongue, will be apt to imagine, that, as 
it is compounded of ſo many languages, it is 
incapable of any extraordinary. beauties ; but 


the Engliſh affirm, that their language, for 
this very reaſon, muſt be the more beauti- 


ful and expreſſive, as they have only adopted 
the moſt polite and refined part of other tongues. 
However, they have a very great value for 
their own language; and, it a foreigner may 
be allowed to give his opinion, I think on a 

juſt foundation. 


ver 
1 ſhall conclude this article, with juſt touch- Sterling? 
ing on the word, Sterling, which is applied to money. 


Engliſh money. Some will have it to be de- 
ed from the town Striveling or Sterling in Scot- 
land ; where they ſay, but without any grounds 
the beſt and pureſt money was formerly coined. 


Others, with far greater probability, think, it Brady. 


comes from the Saxon term, ſteore, i. e. rule or 
ſtandard; ſo that, according to them, Sterling- 
money means no more, than money made in 
conformity to a ſettled ſtandard. Cambden and 
ſome others take this name to be of a more 
modern date, as they derive it from certain Fle- 
miſh workmen, who, in the reign of king John, 
were called into England, to reduce the money 
to its due fineneſs, being more expert, in this, 
than the Engliſh ; and as they were termed 
Eaſterlings, becauſe their country lay caſtward 
of England, it is alledged, that the money they 
coined was ſtiled Eaſterling or Sterling, i. e. made 
by the Eaſterlings or Flemiſh, and conſequent- 
ly finer than what had been, hitherto, K 
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The Norman line; from William the conqueror, to the death of king Stephen; con- 
taining the ſpace of 88 years ; with the ſtate of the church, during that period. 


WILLI A M I. firnamed the Baſtard, or Conqueror. 


Reflections 8 takes an impartial view of the 
upon the duke of Normandy's expedition, againſt 
3 England, will be at a loſs to paſs a judgment, 
dy's expe- whether the grounds, boldneſs, or ſucceſs of it, 
ditiona- do moſt deſerve his admiration. As to the firſt 
— of theſe, it muſt, of courſe, be matter of aſto- 
niſhment, that he ſhould build his pretenſions 
on ſo ſhallow a foundation, as the bare will of 
king EdwardAince he never attempted to pro- 
duce any evidence, in proof of this point. It 
is no leſs difficult, to apprehend, how a prince, 
ſo famous for his skill in politicks, ſhould de- 
termine to maintain his right, by the force of 
arms, in ſpite of a train of difficulties that lay 
in his way; for, in all appearance, no deſign was 
ever more raſhly projected, or witha leſs pro- 
bability of being ſucceisful. The forces, in 
Normandy, were vaſtly inferior to thoſe of Eng- 
land; nor had the duke any fortreſſes or friends 
in that kingdom, to encourage his enterprize. 
After he had landed a numerous army, there 
was not ſo much as a ſingle lord, that declared 
for him ; nay, he had all imaginable reaſon to 
believe, that they inviolably adhered to the in- 
tereſt of Harold. Perhaps, ſome of them might 
be diſpleaſed, on the account of his uſurping 
the crown, which properly belonged to prince 
Edgar ; but none of them blamed him, for ſup- 
planting the duke of Normandy, as they were 
entirely ſtrangers to his pretenſions, fo far were 
they from having any thoughts of depoſing their 
ing, that they had lately convinced him of their 
loyalty, for his perſon and government, by their 
zeal and alacrity, in his defence againſt the 
king of Norway ; and the oppoſition, the duke 
might have reaſonably expected from the neigh- 
bouring princes, was abundantly ſufficient to 
divert him from. his reſolution. It was evident- 
ly the moſt adviſable ſtep they could take, to 
checque his ambition; and the French, in par- 
ticular, could not, without counter- acting the 
moſt obvious political maxims, avoid exerting 
themſelves, to blaſt an attempt, ſo very pre ju- 
"A 6 6 


dicial to them, if it ſhould meet with ſucceſs; 
Beſides, were he aſſur d, that all the princes, 


his neighbours, would have ſtood neuter, his 


project was, after all, embarraſs d, as the ſtates 
of Normandy reſuſed to aſſiſt him, in an expe- 
dition, which they apprehended to be unjuſt 
and unreaſonable. Laſtly, is it not extremely 
ſurprizing, that all theſe difficulties ſhould, un- 
expectedly, vaniſh, in an inſtant ; and that the 
greateſt obſtacles, in his way, ſhould contribute 


to the accompliſhment of his intentions. Tho 


the ſtates of Normandy would not ſupply him 
with money, private perſons voluntarily furniſh- 
ed him with larger ſums, than he could have 


expected from the ſtates; and the courr of France 


not only permitted him to proceed, without 
any moleſtation, but even aſſiſted him, in ob- 
raining a crown, which might hereafter put him 
on a level with his ſovereign, or, at leatt, in a 
condition todiſpute his ſupremacy. All the o- 
ther neighbouring princes ſeemed to have an 
emulation who ſhould be the moſt active, in 
promoting a project, that muſt, of conſequence, 
prove fatal ro them ; and the earls of Bretaign 
and Anjou, a very little before, his avowed e- 
nemies, interpoſe in his favour. In a word, in 
a few months, he had a numerous army, 1000 


tranſport-thips, and money in abundance; and 


Harold's late victory over the king of Nor- 
way, which, one would have thought, ſhould 


have defeated all his hopes, was as ſubſervient 


as any one event, tothe duke's purpoſe. Ha- 
rold, in that action, loſt his beſt troops, and 
diſobliged the reſt, by refuſing them part of the 


ſpoils; and the ſame victory inſpired him with a 


contempt for the Normans, which was the o- 
caſion of his ruin. Were it not for this, he 
would have declined an engagement with the 
duke, purſuant to his brother's advice ;and then 
the Norman army muſt have daily decreaſed, 
in an enemy's country, where there was no poſ- 
libility of having reinforcements; and, if the 
duke, compelled to fight, on unequal terms, had 
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been entirely vanquiſh'd, what could he have 
advanced, to vindicate his raſh and unjuſt expe- 

ton? but the ſucceſs of this deſign has led the 


orians to repreſent it in another light, which 
9 7 they would have infallibly oenſur d. 

xe duke dfNormandy, by a ſingle battle, con- 
quer'd a country, which neither the Danes, 
Saxons,nor even the Romans could ſubdue, with- 
out numberleſs engagements, and after ſeveral 
ages; whicWſhews, that he was under the im- 
mediate direction of the Almighty, the only giv- 
er of victory, who exafts or deſtroys Kingdoms, 
at his pleaſure. The Divine Being, doubtleſs, 
employ'd this conqueror, as his inſtrument, to 
render the Engliſh nation more glorious rhan 
ever; and, indeed, it was the firſt ſtep, by which 
England, hitherto, almoſt unknown to the reft 
of the world, arrived to its preſent grandeur 
and glory, as the ſequel will inform us. I ſhall, 


theretore, before I enter upon his reign, conſi- 
der, by what degrees Providence advanced him 


to the throne of England, who was 42 years of 
age at the battle of Haſtings, and had been 33 

years duke of Normandy. 
The affairs Normandy, one of the largeſt and moſt flou- 
8 © riſhing proyinces in France, was poſleſs'd by the 
from Rollo Normans, ever ſince Charles the {imple reſigned 
to William it to Rollo the Dane, the firſt duke. This prince 


method, to put his deſign in execution, by pro- 
curing his brother to be poiſoned, who, having 
reigned two years, left him the dukedom. Whe- 
ther duke Robert's crime was never 

proved, or his prudent conduct cancell'd all re- 
membrance of it, it is certain, he obtained an 
intereſt in the affections of his ſubjects, at home, 
whilſt his valour rendered him famous abroad ; 
and, by his aſſiſtance, Henry I. king of France 


vas fixed on the throne, notwithſtanding the 


pretenſion of Robert, his brother, who was ſup- 
ported by a powerful faction. This prince, on 
the account of the intrigues of Queen Con- 
ſtance, their mother, in favour of her youngeſt 
ſon, being obliged to demand the duke ot Nor- 
mandy's aid, having an interview with him at 
Roan, was, at firſt, ſupplied” with 500 ſpear- 


men; and theſe were ſoon followed by a more 


numerous body of troops, with the duke at 
their head, who placed Henry on the throne, 
having forced the younger brother to be ſatis- 
ted with Burgundy. The king, full of grati- 
tude, proteſted, that he would never forget this 
ſignel piece of ſervice ; and, to demonſtrate the 
{enſe he retained of the favour, he annexed, to 


the dutchy of Normandy, the cities of Chau- 


mont and Pontoiſe, which then belonged to the 
crown of France. 


the baſtard and his immediate ſucgeſſors were not ſo follici- 


tous of enlarging the dukedom, as ſecuring it to 
their poſterity ; and, by the means of numerous 
colonies of their own country, who, by recipro- 
eal marriages, incorporated with the natives, 
the two nations became one people, under the 
common name of Normans, a name the French 
— 2 the foreigners ſettled in Neuſtria, which, 
from them, was alſo called Normandy. The 
firſt dukes made it their principal ſtudy to gain 
the affections of their ſubjects; and, by their 
witdom, juſtice, and moderation, not only ſtifled 


the ſeeds ot rebellion, that might lurk in the 


breaſts of the antient inhabitants, but made 
proviſion againſt the ſecret practices of the kings 
of France, who were not a little diſpleaſed to 
find fach a noble province torn from their mo- 
narchy ; and, accordingly, the attempts of the 
French to recover it, always proved abortive, as 
the dukes of Normandy, by reaſon of their in- 
tereſt in the hearts of their ſubjects, were in a 
capacity to defend themſelves. 
There were ſeven dukes, trom Rollo to Wil- 
Ham the Baftard ; but Richard II. who was the 
fourth, is one of the moſt illuſtrious. By his 
firſt wite, Judith of Breraign, he had three ſons 
Richard, Robert, and William ; and, after her 
deceaſe, he enter'd into a double alliance with 
Canute the great, by giving him in marriage 
Emma, widow to Ethelred II. king of England, 
and taking himſelf Eſtrith, ſiſter to that prince. 
However, fo highly was he enamour'd with a 
young dumſel, named Pavia, that he divorced 
Eſtrith, in order to marry his miſtreſs. By his 
ſeeond wike; he had two ſons, William carl of 
Arques and Mauger archbiſhop of Roan. 
Upon his death, he was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Richard, inſpite of all the efforts of this young- 
er- brother, Robert, to ſupplant him. Robert 
being, thus, diſappointed: was obliged to deſiſt; 
or, as ſome relate, he took a more effectual 
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It would be foreign to my preſent purpoſe, 
to give a particular account of duke Robert's 
wars with the Norman lords who revolted, or 
againſt the duke of Brettany, who refuſed to 
pay him homage it is ſufficient to ſay, in gene- 
ral, that he ſubdued the rebels, and reduced the 
duke of Brettany to his allegiance ; and, as to 
his deſign of doing juſtice to his couſins, the 
loſs of Ethelred II. and how it miſcarried, I have 
already related it, in the reign of Canute the 
great. = 

It is not caſy to apprehend, why this prince, 
who had ſuch an affection for his people, ſhuuld 
entertain no thoughts of marriage; ſince he 
could not but forcſce, that li dying, without 
iſſue, would occaſion great miſchief and confu- 
fon. There were, in Normandy, ſeveral branch- 
es of the ducal family, who might, in this 
caſe, put in their claims to the dukedom; and, 
in all probability, their ſeveral pretenſions would 
introduce a civil war into the ſtate. However, 
the duke was reſolved never to marry; and one 
would have imagined, that this reſolution was 
the effect of an inſenſibility for the fair ſex, 
were it not for his paſſionate love of a young 
damſel, with whoſe graceful mien he was 
charmed, as he ſaw her dancing. The damſel, 
who was called Arlotta *, a ſkinner's daughter on 
of Falaiſe, thinking herſelf highly honour'd by 8 
the duke's addreſſes, eaſily yielded to his ſolli- ed, 3 
citations. It is reported, that, the firſt night the name, har- 
duke lay with her, ſhe dreamt, that her bowels lot, is de- 
were extended over all Normandy and England, "<4. 
which dream had a very natural interpretation 
afterwards, if it was not invented after the 
event. Robert had, by this miſtreſs, a ſon, Chron: of 
named William, who, it is ſaid, the moment of Norman- 
his birth, having laid hold on ſome ſtraws, grip- . 
ed them ſo faſt, that they were obliged to un- 
clinch his fiſt, before he would part with them. 
Upon this, the good women, there preſent, con- 
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cluded, that he would hereafter prove a great 
acquirer, ſince he began ſo early. Robert train- 
ed up his young ſon, with all imaginable care, 
as he deſigned him for his ſucceſſor ; but, whilſt 
he was intent on his education, he took a fancy 
to go a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. Some look'd 
upon this act of devotion to be the effect of his 
remorſe, for the murder of the duke his bro- 
ther, being deſirous to make attonement for 
his crime, by this ſort of penance. However, 
before he ſet out, he took all the neceſſary ſteps, 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his fon William; and, 
with this view, he called together the ſtates of 
Normandy, conjuring them, that if he ſhould 
depart this lite, whilſt abroad, they would ac- 
cept of his ſon William, for their ſovereign. 
The ſtates did all that was poſſible, to diſſuade 
the duke from his journey; but, when they 
found, that their arguments were to no purpoſe, 
they promiſed him, upon oath, that they 
would obſerve his directions, and, accordingly, 
they ſwore fealty to William, as the preſump- 
tive heir of the duke his father. Upon this, 
Robert made Alain duke of Bretaign, his re- 
lation and vaſſal, ſeneſchal of Normandy, giv- 
ing him a commiſſion to govern, during his ab- 
ſence, with an abſolute authority ; and then, 
taking his ſon with him to Paris, he committed 
him to the care of the king of France, who took 
the charge of his education; but, before he 
left the French court, he obliged William to 
do homage to the king, as if he had been ac- 
tually poſleſs'd of the dukedom. 

The duke's abſence was the occaſion of com- 
motions in his dominions, to appeaſe which, 
the duke of Bretaign was under a neceflity of 
exerting his authority, with ſome ſeverity ; but, 
whilſt he was ſollicitous, in reſtoring the pub- 
lick tranquillity, he was diſpatched by poiſon, 
and a report was raiſed, that duke Robert 
died, on his way to Jeruſalem. Tho' this news 
wanted confirmation, it occaſioned troubles, ſo 
much the more dangerous, as there was not 
any perſon, in Normandy, in a condition to 
compoſe them; for they, who had the manage- 
ment of aftairs, were themſelves engaged in 
factions, which had been in agitation, ever ſince 
the dake's departure, and, by this means, in- 
creaſed the confuſion. 

In, the mean time, ſome of the duke's do- 
meſticks arrived, who confirmed the news of 
his death; and, now, ſeveral of the principal 
lords, of the ducal family, began to cabal open- 
ly, how they ſhould exclude the baſtard from 
the ſucceſſion. The molt plauſible artifices were 
made uſe of, to accomplith their end; but the 
ſtates declared, they could not ſet him aſide, 
without the guilt of perjnry, and reſolving to 
acknowledge William, for their ſovereign, they 
immediately ſent ambaſſadors to the king of 

rance, to demand the young prince. From 
the moment that Henry was aſſured of the 
duke's death, the ſhame of doing a diſhonour- 
able action, and deſire of being maſter of Nor- 
mandy, kept his mind in ſuſpence. He had 
entertained hopes, that the rroubles in that 
dukedom, would redound to his advantage, and 
he formed ſome projects, on this occalion ; but 
when he perceived, that the ſtates of Norman- 
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dy had declarde; in favour of duke Willi 
he judged it to be convenient, for the preſen 
to defer the execution of his deſign. _Aecord- 
ingly, the king, concealing his intentions, ſent 
home the young prince; and no ſooher, was he 
arrived at Roan, than the ſtates ſwore. allegi- 
ance to him, appointing Raoul de Gace, con- 
ſtable of Normandy, to be his governor... -. 
Notwithſtanding duke William's arrival, the 
lords, who laid claim to the ducal crown, did not 
drop their pretenſions; for they imagined, that 
ityy/as a piece of downright injuſtice to prefer a 
baſtard before them. However, as they who held 
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the reins of government, were men of great 
conduct and intereſt, being alſo look d upon, as 


ſupported by the crown of France, the claim- 
ants durſt not publickly avow their intentions; 


and, in the interim, king Henry was on fire, to 


make the beſt uſe of theſe diviſions. Duke Ro- 
bert's death had effaced the remembrance of 
his ſignal obligations to that prince; and, not 
being able to withſtand the temptation any 
longer, he directly beſieged the Caſtle of Til- 
lireres, to which he had ſome pretenſions. This 
place, being fortified and well ftock'd with am- 
munition, would have held out a long time, if 
the duke's miniſters had not given orders to the 
overnor, to ſurrender, on condition the caſtle 
ſhould be demoliſh'd ; and Henry, very readily 
accepting theſe terms, commanded the wails to 
be levelled to the ground, tho they were im- 
mediately rebuilt, under the pretence, that there 
was an ambiguous clauſe, in the articles of capi- 
tulation. Upon this, the king took poſſeſſion of 
Argentan, and, marching to Falaiſe, ſubdued 
that town, with eaſe; and he would have made 
farther advances, it Raoul de Gace, with a nu- 
merous army, had not obliged him to retire, 
which gave the conſtable an opportunity of re- 
taking Falaiſe, the French not having had lei- 
ſure to lay in any ſtores. 5 
As ſoon as the lords, who aſpired to the 
dukedom, found, that the king of France made 
war againit duke William, os * began to de- 
clare their reſpective deſigns. Roger de Treſ- 
ney, ftandard-bearer of Normandy, and ſprung 
from one ot Rollo's uncles, was the firſt that ap- 
peared. Having acquired great riches in Spain, 
where he had, for many years, been engaged 
againſt the Saracens, he returned home, during 
duke Robert's abſence, and was no ſooner 
informed of his death; than he reſolved to 
ſeize on the dukedom. Indeed, he, for ſome 
time, deferred the execution of his project, 
from an apprehenſion, that the king, of France 
was in duke Wiliam's intereſt ; but being con- 
vinced of the contrary, by king Henry's pro- 
ceedings, he muſtered ſome troops together, 
thinking, that all the dukes forces would be 
employed againſt France tho he found himſelf 
mittaken, being defeared and ſlain by Roger 


Malmſ- 


* 


de Beaumont, who commanded the duke's army. 


Nothwithſtanding this example William earl 
of Arques, ſon! to Richard the II. by Pavia, be- 
ing animated to this undertaking, by the king 
of France, was ſo hardy as to ſend a defence 
to the duke ; but the duke, at the head of his 
army, preſs'd him with ſo much vigour and re- 


ſolution, that he compelled him to incloſe him- 


ſelf 


Chron. of 


Normand. 


rf 


* 


ſelf in the city of Arques, where he beſieged 
him. Henry, who had ſpurr'd him on to th 
enterprize, thought, he was under an obliga- 
tion, in point of honour, to aſſiſt him; and, with 
this 'view, he marched into Normandy, where 
he received two defeats, being forced, ar laſt, 
to abandon the rebel, who, upon the taking of 
the city, was ſent into exile. 

Guy. of Burgundy, grandſon to duke Ri- 
chard II. by his daughter, was the next, that 
made an attempt upon the dukedom, and in- 
deed, he was within an ace of ſurprizing the 
duke, who was then at Valognes, without any 
guard, being altogether inſenſible of what was 


Mezeray. in agitation againſt him; but a fool, whom the 


deſign, travelled, all night, to acquaint the duke 
with it, who had but juſt time to put on his 
cloaths, in order to make the beſt of his way 
for Falaiſe ; and he was ſo cloſely purſued, that 
it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
eſcaped, his horſe not being able to carry him 
thither, were it not for the aſſiſtance of a gen- 
ticman, whom he accidentally met with, on the 
Toad. This conſpiracy ſeemed to be of ſuch a 
dangerous conſequence, that he applied to the 
king of France; and Henry, either out of ge- 
nerofity, or for ſome other private reaſons, be- 


conſpirators did not ver overhearing their 
t 


ing unwilling to ſuffer the young prince to be 


oppreſs d, ſupplied him with ſome troops, which 
put him in a condition to give the enemy bat- 
tle. Guy being vanquiſhed, and taken priſo- 


ner, the duke, by a generous action, as glorious 


as the victory it ſelf, very freely gave him a par- 
8 

William Guerland, earl of Mortagne, and 
another William, earl of Eu, ſon to a natural 
brother of Richard II. had ſome thoughts alſo 
of depriving the young prince of his dukedom; 
but they were prevented, by his vigilance, and 
ſentenced to perpetual baniſhmentr. 

The dukc's courage and conduct, in all theſe 
commotions, led his ſubjects to entertain great 
hopes concerning him; and the neighbouring 
princes apprehended him to be a perſon of un- 


common merit, who might, hereatter, give them 


ſome trouble. The king of France, in parti- 
cular, was extremely jealous of him; and to 
make amends for his overſight, in aſſiſting him 
againſt Guy of Burgundy, he raiſed him up a- 
nother enemy, the earl of Anjou. At firſt, in- 
deed, he only aided him in a ſecret manner; 
but at length he openly eſpouſed his quarrel, 
commencing fierce war againſt the duke, which 
continued ſeveral years, tho' at laſt, it turned 
to the diſadvantage of both the allies; for duke 


William having proved victorious, in two ſuc- 


ceſſive battles, they ſued for peace, to obtain 
which the king of France was obliged to ſurren- 
der the caſtle of Tillieres, which he had taken, 
during the duke's minority. 

As the duke was beſieging Alenzon, during 
this war, ſore of the inhabitants came upon 
the walls, with skins in their hands, to reproach 
him for the baſeneſs of his birth, his mother 
being a skinner's daughter; but the duke was 
ſo highly incenſed, at this inſult, that he ſwore, 
by the ſplendor of God, his uſual oath, that 
he would be revenged ; and, accordingly, when 
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he afterwards became maſter of the town, he 


put out the eyes, and cut off the hands and feet 
of 22 of the inſolent Burghers. n n 


the guardianſhip of Baldwin, the fiſth earl vf 
Flanders, who had juſt married his danghter, 
Matilda, to the duke of Normandy ; and as the 
earl was regent to the king, and father-in-law 
to the duke, he made uſe of all neceſſary pre- 
cautions, to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding be- 
tween both theſe princes, which continued many 
years. | 

Duke Willlam, in the mean-time, endea- 
voured to extinguiſh the remains of rebellion 
among his ſybjects, by baniſhing great numbers, 
who, for the moſt part, retir'd into Pouille, to 
Robert Guiſcard, a Norman gentleman, who 
made a ſplendid figure, in that country. As 
the duke's relations, by his father's ſide, gave 
him the greateſt uneaſineſs, he compelled al- 
moſt all of them to abandon Normandy ; and 
confiſcating their eſtates, he beſtowed them to 
his mother's relations, in order to raiſe the 
mean circumſtances of that family. Robert, his 
brother, by the mother's ſide, received the carl 
dom of Mortagne, which William Guerland 
had forfeited ; Odo, his brother, was enriched 
by his bounty, being alſo made biſhop of Ba- 
yeux; and, two of their ſiſters, were married to 
the earls of Aumale and Albemarle. 

Mauger his uncle, archbiſhop of Roan, was 
not only concerned in all the plots againſt the 
duke, but even proceeded fo far, as to excom- 
municate him, on pretence of the too near rela- 
tion between him and his wife Matilda, who 
was his firſt couſin, being daughter to Eleonora, 
his father's ſiſter. The duke was reſolved to 
be revenged on this prelate, as ſoon as his af- 
fairs ſhould be ſettled ; and, accordingly, having 
called together the biſhops of Normandy, at 
Liſieux, he charged him with ſeveral miſde- 
meanours, particularly, his ſelling the conſecrat- 
ed chalices, to ſquander the money in luxury; 
and, as he exerted his utmoſt intereſt, to ſupport 
theſe accuſations, Mauger was ſolemnly de- 
graded, and Maurillus elected in his room. 

The duke, having, thus, ſubdued, or 82 


ed, all his enemies, he might have paſſed the 


remainder of his days, in profound tranquillity, 
having nothing to fear, either abroad or at 
home ; bur this quiet, which only ſecured his 
preſent poſſeſſion, was far from contenting his 
avarice and ambition. It was, probably, with 
a view of new acquiſitions, that he made a viſit 
to King Edward is couſin, who, having no 


iſſue, perhaps, gave him ſome hopes of being | 
his ſucceſlor ; and it is generally believed, that — 4 


he promiſed him, _ his abode athis court, 
to make a will, in his favour. 'Tho' the duke 
never produced this will, nor any evidence for 
it, it is agreed on, by all the hiſtorians, he made 
it the foundation of his expedition againſt Eng- 
land ; and we have ſeen, in the preceding book, 
what ſteps he took, to ſupport his pretenſions, 
till the battle of Haſtings. 

I ſhall, now proceed to ſhew, how, by the 
ſucceſs of that day, he gained the crown of Eng- 
land, and the methods he made uſe of, to * 
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The duke's 
conduct, 
after the 
battle of 
Haſtings. 
W. Pictav. 


tle himſelf on the throne, in ſpite of all oppo- 
ſition. | 

It is natural to believe, that the Engliſh were 
in the greateſt conſternation, after their defeat, 
at Haſtings, and the loſs of their king, being 
deſtitute of men, arms, ammunition, and, what 
was worſe, of a chief to command them and 
ſupply their preſent neceſſities. On the con- 
trary, the victorious Normans were advanced 
near London, the capital; Harold's ſons had 
retreated to Ireland ; and Edgar Atheling was 
not only too young, but wanted ſpirit and re- 
ſolution to aſiſt them, on this preſſing occaſion. 
The earls Morkard and Edwin, indeed, were 
retired to London, with a part of the fugitive 
army; but the Conqueror allowed them no lei- 
ſure, to take proper meaſures, for the ſervice 


ol their country. Thus, the affairs of the Eng- 


liſh lay in the moſt diſmal confuſion, all the 
methods, they could take, being clogged with 
inſuperable difficnltics The duke of Normandy 
was already on his march to London, in order 
to increaſe the terror of the Engliſh ; but he 
was diverted from this deſign, by the follow- 
ing reaſons. He conſidered, that altho' the 
loſs of a battle might have aſtoniſhed the Eng- 
liſh, it was not likely, that it would altogether 
dif — them; that as their caſe was not, as yet, 


deſperate, they might eaſily raiſe freſh armies ; 


ing a long ſiege. 


that, it this was done, and he ſhould receive but 
a ſingle defeat, he was not provided with a 
place ot retreating, nor had he any opportunity 
of ſending for ſuccours from Normandy. He, 
therefore, reſolved to beſiege Dover, before he 
made any farther advances; and this cautious 
procceding, even after his victory, is an evident 
proot of the boldneſs, or rather raſhneſs, of his 
enterprize. Dover was naturally a place of 
great ſtreugth, and, beſides, a great number of 
Enoliſh officers and ſoldiers had retired thither, 
aftcr the battle; ſo that it was capable of hold- 
However, ſuch was the 
conſternation of the beſieged, that they ſurren- 
der'd the town, in a few days; and no ſooner 
had the duke taken poſſeſſion of it, than he or- 


_ der'd it to be more ſtrongly fortified, ſpending 


Kent ſends 
deputies to 
the dukc. 


eight days there, to forward the works, aiter 
which he ſet out for London. 

Some authors relate, that, as the duke was 
on his march, at the head of his army, he had 
a diſtant view of a vaſt multitude approaching 


him, each of them having a branch or bough 


in his hand, who, appearing like a moving 


foreſt, at firſt, ſomewhat alarmed him; but he 
ſoon found, they were deputies from the coun- 


The Lon- 


doners are 
in great 
40 


ty of Kent, attended with great crowds of peo- 
ple, who came to aſſure him of the ſubmiſſion 
of that county, and to demand the preſerva- 
tion of their antient privileges. They add, 
that the duke gave them a very gracious re- 
ception, and granted their requeſt; but, as Wil- 
liam of Poictiers, who was then with the duke, 
takes no notice of this occurrence, we have rea- 
ſon to believe, the whole ſtory to be fictitious“. 
Whilſt the duke lay before Dover, or was 
on his way towards the Thames, the contuſion, 
at London, was, every moment, increaſed, on 


loN, 


* Tyrrel obſerves the improbability of this ſtory, from the 
Somner has likewiſe confuted it in tus treatiſe of Gavel- kind. 
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account of the diverſity of opinions, which pre- 
vented them from coming to any final reſolu- 
tion. Some thought ir moſt adviſable, to ſub- 
mit to the duke immediately; others, that 
it was expedient, before they ſubmitted, to 
enter into a treaty with him, for the ſecu- 
rity of the privileges, not only of the city, but 
of the he le kingdom; and ſome attempted to 
prove, that there was ſtill a poſſibility of re- 
trieving their affairs as the winter, which was 
already begun, would allow them time to con- 


cert meaſures, for their defence, and they were 


extremely ſollicitous, about N A- 


theling placed on the throne. win and 
Morkard were the chief of the laſt party; but 
they could not, with all their art and intereſt, 
perſuade the citizens to fall in with their de- 
ſign, who would be prevailed on no farther, 
than to ſhut their gates againſt the duke, till 
they ſhould be able to fix upon ſome reſolution. 


In the interim, the duke, approaching the city, The duke 
encamped in Southwark, which is ſeparated approaches 


from London 


Londoners to a voluntary ſubmiſſion, he lay 
ſtill, for ſome days. However, the event did not 


anſwer his expectation ; for Morkard and Ed- 


win made ule ot this opportunity to ſpirit up 
the people to ſally out, in order to ſurpriſe the 
Normans. This ſally was eaſily repulſed, tho 
it convinced the duke, that he muſt alter his 


10 the Thames ; and expecting, London. 
that his being ſo near them would oblige the 


meaſures, by vigoroully attacking this great city 


which he could have but very little proſpect of - 


ſubduing, it he allowed the inhabitants time to 
recover from their amazement. However, he 
was at a great loſs, how he ſhould proceed, 
and not without reaſon ; for, by his late victo- 
ry, he was far from attaining his ends. He 
was poſſeſsd of no more than one caſtle, lying 
in an extreme part of the kingdom, and all the 
reſt of the country was againtt him; beſides, 
the Engliſh might raiſe an army, in ſeveral re- 
mote counties, without the leatt oppoſition. 
He could not advance towards the center of 
the kingdom, without cutting of all communi- 
cation with Dover, which was of dangerous 
conſequence ; and it was next to impoſſible for 
him to carry on the ſiege of London, during 
the winter. Moreover, the ſituation of that city 
render'd it neceſſary for him to leave a conſi- 
derable number of forces, on the ſcuthſide of 
the Thames, which would exceedingly impair 
his army; and a ſiege of that importance, 


which, in all probability, wculd laſt ſeveral 
months, muſt, of courſe, have put it in the pow- 


er of the Engliſh to put their affairs in a poſ- 


ture of defence, as well as to muſter troops in BY 


other parts of the kingdom. At this rate, the 
duke would have been obliged to conquer 
England, inch by inch, like the Romans, Saxons 
and Danes ; whereas he was not in a condition 
to ſupport ſuch a tedious war. His only me- 
thod, then, was to make the beſt uſe of the 
may: conſternation of the Londoners, and to 

ing them into ſubjection, rather by terror 
than force ; and, accordingly, poſting himſelf at 
Wallingford, he continually ſent out detach- 


green boughs, in the beginning of November ; and 


Gece ments, 
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1066. ments, to plunder the counties adjacent to 
London, by which means, he intercepted their 
proviſions, and prevented them from laying in 

any ſtores. He likewiſe reduced Southwark to 

aſhes, to ſhew them what they might expect, 

if they would not, in time, ſubmit to his laws; 

bur, perhaps, all his attempts would have been 
ineffectual, if the clergy, who were in London, 
had not diſconcerted all the meaſures of Mor- 

kard and Edwin againſt him. | 

Morkard The view of theſe lords, and other lovers of 

and Edwin their country, was to place Edgar Atheling on 

"lace rg. the throne. They aſſured the people, that the 

| — on the only means, of avoiding the impending dan- 

| — ger, was, in the firſt place, to recover from their 
preſent ſtare of anarchy and contuſion; that, 
whilſt they wanted a head, who had a right to 

command, it was impoſlible to take any effec- 

tual ſteps, againſt the Normans, who were al- 

| ready at their gates; but that the caſe would 

| be otherwiſe, 1t they had a King, who would 
| diſpatch his orders into all parts of the king- 
dom, to levy forces, which would teach the 
duke, at his colt, that a ſingle victory was not 
ſufficient to make him maſter of England; 
whereas, if they remained inactive, the whole 
kingdom would infallibly become ſubject to a 
foreign yoke ; and, in a word, that prince Ed- 
gar had an undoubted title to the crown of 
ngland, and, conſequently, in juſtice, ought 

to be fixed on the throne. The majority of the 
people approved of the earl's propoſals ; but 


The cler- f 1 
87 oppoſe the clergy openly rejected them, being unwil- 
1 ling to hazard their eſtates and tranquillity, 


by a war. Edgar was ſcarce in a condition to 

protect them; but the duke of Normandy 

had the reputation of a religious prince, and 

his enterpriſe had received the popc's ap- 
probation. "Theſe reaſons were ſufficient to 

evail on all the clergy, who were then at 

ondon, with both the archbiſhops ar their 

head, to cabal among the pcople, in order to 

bd Edgar's election; for they formed 

opes, that their ſubmiſſion to the duke ot Nor- 

mandy would prove more advantageous, than 

a tedious war. But, whatever were their mo- 

tives, it is certain they made ſuch a ſtrenuous op- 

oſition, that Edwin and Morkard, dcipair- 

ng of ſucceſs in their deſigns, retreated into 

the north, being perſuaded, it would be a long 

time, before the duke could follow them. Up- 

Both the P. their departure, Stigand, archbiſhop of 
"rchbiſh. Canterbury, directly waited on the duke at 
ops and Berkhamſtead; as did alſo, ſoon after, Aldred, 
prince Ed- archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
gar ſub- and, at laſt, prince Edgar himſclf, who acted 
-— vg by their advice and direction. The duke, re- 
4 ceiving them very graciouſly, granted all their 
requeſts, among which there were ſome that 
concerned the whole kingdom ; and it is even 
aſſerted, that he confirmed his promiſes by an 
oath. The hiſtorians do not tell us, what the 
terms were theſe prelates obtained from the 
duke; but, we may be ſure, the intereſts of 
the church were remember'd, in a particular 
manner. However, they {wore allegiance to 
the duke, and induced prince Edgar to follow 
their example; and, by their means, ſeveral 


perſons of diſtinction made their ſubmiſſion, ſo 


* 
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keys of the gates. The duke was pleaſed to that city 


the eſtates? However, the duke appointed 
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that the Londoners were, in a few days, abat- 1066. 
don'd by thoſe, whoſe aſſiſtance would have Wy 
been moſt waned by them, it they had enter d 
into a reſolution of ſtanding up, in the defence 
of their city. | 1 15 bothy 

The citizens continuing ſtill in ſuſpence, the The duke 
duke advanced nearer London, as if he de- approaches 
ſigned to beſiege it, being ſenſible, that it London. 
would be of the laſt conſequence to his aftairs, 
to be polkſs'd. of the metropolis, before the 
reſt of the kingdom had taken any ſteps, to 
his prezudice ; and the magiſtrates, in their 
naked and defenceleſs condition, thought it 
moſt adviſcable to come out of the city to 


N 1A : he magi- 
meet him, in order to preſent him with the e 


ſtrates ot 


receive them very gracioully ; and, it is al- N= 
firmed, that he promiſed, upon oath, to pre- bim with 
ſerve their rights and privileges. Having pro- Keys. 
ceeded fo far, eſpecialy as they perceived, 
from the whole ſtrain of his actions, that he 
aſpired to the crown, they judged it to be ex- 
pedient, in their preſent circumſtances, to an- 
ticipate his wiſhes; and, accordingly, aſter 
they had held a conſultation with the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, that had already ſub- 
mitted, they unanimouſly reſolved to place him 
on the throne. Having, in & body, therefore, 
waited on the duke they made him an offer | 
of the crown, repreſenting to him, © That, They offer 
as they had always lived under a regal go- 1 
* vernment, they apprehended him to be the | 
*© molt worthy of their choice and approbation 
eto be their king and governor.” The duke, 
on this occaſion, not conſidering, or, at leaſt, 
pomeveing to forget, that he had invaded the 
ingdom, with an armed force, by reaſon of 
his pretenſions to the crown, at firſt, ſeemed to 
have ſome doubts, whether he ſhould accept 
of that dignity. He told them, that their pro- 
poſal was of ſuch importance, that it was con- 
venient for him to adviſe with his friends, be- 
fore he gave them an anſwer; but the reſult of 
the matter was, that he ought not, at any 
rate, to refuſe an honour, freely offer'd him 
by the Engliſh, ſince his refuſal would put it 
out of his power to reward his followers, who 
had eſpouſed his cauſe, purely, with a view 
of fixing him on the throne. They, therefore, 
intreated him not to reject, what was ſo pro- 
videntially thrown in his way, and which had 
colt him ſo much blood already; and the duke, 
readily falling in with their pleaſing ſollicita- 
tions, in anſwer to the Engliſh lords and ma- which he 
giſtrates of London, declared, That he was accepts. 
willing to conſent to their requeſt.” Upon 
this, he accepted the crown, as their gift, ta- 
citly owning a right of election in the people 
of England, tho' the manner of his election 
ſeemed to intimate, that he was of the contra- 
ry opinion ; and, indecd, is it to be ſuppoſed, 
hat the magiſtrates of London, with a few 
biſhops and temporal lords, had a right to 
diſpoſe of the crown, without the * of 


the chriſtmas- day enſuing to be the day of his 
coronation; and, as this ſolemnity was to be 
celebrated at London, he order'd a fortreſs to 
be built, with all expedition, which he gar- 


* 


rilonꝰd 


* 
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riſon'd with Normans, having a ſuſpicion of 


be inhabitants. e | 


His Coro- 
nation. 


He takes 
the uſual 
oath, 


Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' he 


was ſuſpended by the pope, as an intruder in- 


to that ſee, in the room of Robert, who was 
never canonically deprived, continued to exer- 
ciſe the archiepiſcopal functions; yet the duke, 
being under obligations to the pope, and alſo 
deſirous of avoiding the objections, that might 
be raiſed againſt his coronation, if perform- 
ed by a ſuſpended biſhop, would not receive 
the crown, from the hands of Stigand. He, 
therefore, made choice of Aldred, archbi- 
ſhop of York, for this purpoſe, who, before he 
placed the crown on the duke's head, asked 
the Engliſh, whether they would have the 
duke of Normandy for their king? All the 
people having expreſſed their confent, by ac- 
clamations, the biſhop of Conſtance put the 
{ame queſtionro the Normans, who anſwered, 
in the ſame manner. From hence, it appears, 
that the duke, ar that time, reſolved ro make 
the Engliſh and Normans one people; ſince 
the conſent of the Normans was asked, before 
he was crowned king of England; and the 
ſequel evidently ſhews, that this was his real 
intention. The archbiſhop of York, having 
placed the duke on the throne, adminiſter'd to 
him the oath uſually raken by the Saxon kings; 
the ſubſtance of which was, That he would 
protect the church and its miniſters; that 
« he would govern the kingdom with equity; 
cc that he would enact juſt laws, and order 
< them to be ſtrictly put in execution; and 
« that he would prohibit all rapines and un- 
<« juſt judgments.” Malmsbury adds, © That 
ec he promiſed to behave himſelf mercitully 
*© towards his ſubje&s, and that he would go- 
« vern the Engliſh and Normans by the laws ;” 
and, if this was really the caſe, it tollows, that 
this prince had already determined to ſettle 
the Normans in England. However, ſome au- 
thors aſſure us, that king William took no 
oath at all, having refaſed to lay himſelf under 
ſuch a reſtraint to thoſe whom he conquer'd ; 
but, in all probability, they are miſtaken. my 
William accepted of the crown, as a gift, and, 
conſequently, had no reaſon to diſpenſe with 
the uſual oath. Beſides, as none, except the 
Londoners, had, as yet, ſubmitted to his au- 
thority, can it be imagined, that a prince of 
his ſagacity ſhould fo ſoon diſcoyer to the Eng- 
liſh, that he deſigned to reign over them, in 
an arbitrary manner; and, finall „tho he is 
ſirnamed the Conqueror, it is evident, that he 
never openly pretended to poſſeſs the kingdom 
by the right of conqueſt, being, on all occa- 
ſions, extremely cautious, as to the proof of 
this point. 


Among all the fortunate turns, that attend- 


ed the execution of the duke's deſign, that, 
which I am abgpr to relate, is one of the moſt 
ſurprizing. Id, the battle he won gave 
him an opportunity of approaching London ; 
but, tho? it would have been next to impoſſi- 
ble for him to have taken that city, if the 
burghers and the reſt of the kingdom would 
have done their duty, it was ſurrendet d to 
him, and the crown placed on his head. How- 
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ever, as he was crown'd, without the conſetit 
of the whole nation, ore would have thought, 
it would have been very difficult fot him to 
have compleated the conqueſt of à country; 
which had oppoſed the Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes, for ages together; and yet, no foohet 
was it known, that he had been crowned at 
London, than he was, in all places, owned to 
be the king of England, without the leaſt op- 
poſition, tho' no one could tell, by What rig 

or title, he could poſſibly lay claim to th 

crown. In all appeatance, if the Engliſh had 
been reſolved to eſect a king of their own na- 
tion, cither Edgar or any other, king Williath 
would have been expoſed to a great numbet 
of difficulties. Let us, for once, ſuppoſe, that 
this elected king had muſter d an army toge- 
ther, in a remo e part of the kingdom, how 
exceedingly miſt it have embarraſs'd king 
William's affairs > He could not leave Lon- 


chat 


don and Dover, without running a great riſque 


of loſing the metropolis; and, if he ſhontd re- 
main in London, the enemy would have had 
an opportunity of augmenting their torces. The 
bare mention of this conſideration is ſufficient 
to ſhew, how extremely lucky it was for the 
Conqueror to meet with no reſiſtance; and 
the reader will, I doubt not, be naturally led 
to reflect on a thouſand other obſtacles, in king 
William's way, if the Engliſh, even after the 
battle of Haſtings, had not wanted refolution 
to withſtand him. Ir is obvious, that the more 


one conſiders this enterprize, it ſeems to be ſo 


much the more extraordinary, if not ſuperna- 
tural. 1 
The firſt thing king William did, after his 


coronation, was to ſeize on Harold's tieaſure, giſtributes 
which he had laid up at Wincheſter. He diſ- Harold's 
tributed one part of it among the chief offi- treaſures, 
cers of his army, and another he gave to the W. Pod 


churches and monaſteries; and the pope alſo 
had a thare, either in return for money he had 


lent the king, or in gratitude for his favours, © 


105 


1686, 


- 


1687 


at his firſt ſetting out about his expedition. He 


likewiſe ſent the late king's ſtandard to Rome, 
not only as a ſort of homage to the holy ſee, 
bur as a teſtimony, that his enterprize was 
undertaken, with thepope's approbation. Ha- 
rold's treaſures beins, thus, diſpoſed of, it be- 
came neceſſary to deviſe ways and means to 
fill the king's coffers ; and, with this view, the 
cities and corporations, as well as the moſt 


ſtand, that it was expedient for them to com- 
pliment their new maſter with ſome {uitable 
preſents, which propofal, being chearfully a- 
greed to, brought in a very conſiderable fam. 
The king's moderation, at firſt, led the Eng- 
hih ro hope, that they ſhould enjoy ſolid hap- 
pineſs, under his reign ; for he order'd the prin- 
cipal officers of his army to treat them with 
chriſtian tenderneſs and compaſſion, and to 


and corpo- 


wealthy of his ſubjects, were given to under- = ba 


The cities 


preſents. 
W. Poict. 


He is jea- 
lous of 
them. 


refrain from all inſults and outrages, leſt 


they ſhould provoke them to take up arms. 
He iſſued out the moſt ſevere edicts againſt 
ſuch of the ſubalterns and ſoldiers, as ſhould 
viclate the chaſtity of the women, or, in the 
leaſt, injure the natives; and he afterwards, in 


the molt publick manner, confirmed their pri- 


vileges. 


n 
— nite nn _ 
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1067. vileges, If we might form ajudgment of princes 
Www from their maniteſto's or edicts we ſhould be 
apt to conclude, that they had the ſtricteſt re- 
gard ſorjuſtice and equity; but how often does 
it happen, that ſuch declarations are no more 
than ſo many words of courſe. Indeed, they 
generally produce a preſent effect, which is, for 
the moſt part, the only end propoſed by 
them; and, accordingly, the Engliſh were in- 
clined to confide in king William's magnificent 
promiſes, ſuffering themſelves to be tranſported 
with this ſeeming indulgence. Theſe auſpicious 
beginnings prevail'd on them to believe, that 
the Conqueror, like Canute the great, would 
do all that was poſſible, to gain the hearts of 
his ſubjects, that he might reap the fruits of his 
* in peace and tranquility. 
owever, the king was apprehenſive, that 
their ſubmiſſion proceeded rather from fear, 
than a ſincere reſpect for his perſon and govern- 
ment ; for a few days after his coronation, he 
retired from London to Berking, not daring 
to continue in that city. He was equally jea- 
lous of the reſt of the kingdom; and, therefore, 
he placed ſtrong garriſons in Haſtings, Dover, 
and Wincheſter, the more effectually to ſecure 
their ſubjection. The Engliſh were ſo far from 
being alarmed at theſe proceedings, that they 
conceived them to be abſolutely neceſſary, in 
the beginning of ſuch a grand revolution; and 
they, who had, hitherto, retuſed to ſnbmit to 
his authority, reſorted to him, in ſuch crowds, 
Edwin and that Edwin and Morkard were obliged to 
Morkard drop their ſchemes, for the defence of their 
ſubmit to country. As they entertained a raiſed opinion 
his autho- of the king's ſincerity, they ſwore allegiance to 
<4 him, at-Berking, who exerted himſelf to pre- 
ſerve in them theſe loyal ſentiments ; for he not 
only aſſur'd them of his protection, but even, in 
their preſence, conferred upon prince Edgar 
large poſſeſſions, who was the idol of the Eng- 
liſh, being commonly ſtiled England's darling. 
The victory of Haſtings redounding ſo much 
Bartel ab- to the king's glory, he was willing to tranſmit 
M paris, the fame of it to poſterity ; and, therefore, he 
*' ©. founded a church and abbey, on the very ſpot 
where Harold was {lain ; giving orders, that, as 
ſoon as they were finiſhed, the church ſhould 
be dedicated to St. Martin, and the abbey 
named Battle-abbey . Ir is true, he pretend- 
ed, that the having Harold's foul and his own 
pray'd for was his view, in this foundation; 
but, in all appearance, it was as much the re- 
ſult of the love of glory as devotion. Thus, 
he paſſed the three firſt months of his reign, 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of the Engliſh and 
Normans; as the former bclieved, they loſt 
very little, by the late revolution, and the 
latter, that the king would make good his en- 
gagements to them, upon their ſubmiſſion. 
The kins King William's precautions having proved 
carrieewith ſucceſsful, he reſolved to go,to Normandy, to 
bim into appear there, in his new grandeur ; which, as 


Normandy thin s ſtood,” was not only a needleſs but ve- 


ſeveral 
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vent any revolts, during his abſence, firſt, he 


placed ſtrong garriſons of Normans in all the 
and, ſecondly, he took along with 


caltles-; 
him the Engliſh lords, whom he chicfly ſuſ- 
pected, viz. Stigand, Morkard, Edwin, Wal- 
theoff ſon of Siward, formerly earl of Nor- 
thumberland, with ſeveral others of the prime 
nobility. Theſe lords were not inſenſible, that 
he allowed this honour, in order - to be as ſo 
many hoſtages, and add to the glory of his 
triumph; tho” they durſt not refuſe to comply, 
leſt it ſhould increaſe his ſuſpicion. Before he 


- 
- a 1 
% . 6 


left England, he appointed Odo, biſhop of He ap- 


Bayeux, and William Fitz-Osbern, to govern 
the kingdom ; and there was no end of the 
rejoicings among his old ſubjects, upon his ar- 
rival in Normandy. He kept his chriſtmas f 
at Feſcamp, where the French ambaſſador +, 
attended 'with a great retinue of nobles, came 
to congratulate him, in his maſter's name, up- 
on his acceſſion to the throne of England. On 
this occaſion, the king affected to make the 
moſt magnificent appearance; and he paſſed 
the reſt of the winter in Normandy. 


points two 
regents. 


During his Reſidence among the Normans, The re- 
Odo, his brother, and William Fitz-Osborn, gents op- 


to whom he had committed the regency of Eng- 
land, abuſed the authority, with which he had 
entruſted them; for wholly intent about en- 
riching themſelves, by all poſſible methods, 
they were ſo far from redreſſing the grievances 
of the Engliſh, which they ſufter'd from others, 
that they oppreſs'd them, by continual acts of 
tyranny, themſelves. One would have ima- 
gined, from their indiſcreet management, that 
they had received inſtructions to excite the peo- 
ple to withdraw their allegiance, that they 
might incur the puniſhment ; but the moſt pru- 
dent {till continued to bchave in a dutitul man- 
ner, bcing perſuaded, that the king, at his re- 
turn, would rectify theſe diſorders, tho' others 
were reſolved to make the beſt uſe of his ab- 
ſence, in orderito atrempt the recovery of their 
liberty. The Kentiſhmen were the firſt that 
revolted, inviting to their aſſiſtance Euſtace, 
carl of Bulloign, who endeavour'd to ſurprize 
Dover-caftle ; but his deſign proving abortive, 
he retreated to his ſhips, leaving the Kentiſh- 
men to the mercy of the regents, who treated 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 

However, Edric, an Engliſh lord, ſirnamed 


preſs the 


people. 
Malml. | 


Edric's 


the foreſter, taking up arms, in the county of revolt. 


Hereford, uſed with cruelty, all the Normans in 
his way ; and no ſooner was the news of it 
broughr to the king, than he embarqued for 


England, committi 8 of Nor- The king 


mandy to Matilda his 
eldeſt ſon. His return, indeed, allayed the 
ſtorm, raiſed by his abſence; but, from this 


time, he conſider'd the Engliſh, in general, as 


ſo many ſecret enemies, who only waited for an 


opportunity of revolting. The king's opinion 


was not, without a foundatigþ; for if we re- 
fle& on his temper, and the ſtate of Engliſh, it 


Enolih Ty dangerous proceeding. However, to pre- will plainly appear, that it was ſcarce poſſible 
— M In this abbey was preſerved an antient liſt of all the noble families, that came over with king Will am, called 


Battle - abbey- roll; of which Stow and Hollingſhead have given us copies, tho' with ſome little variation. 


+ Or rather his eaſter, ſince he went over in March, and returned the beginning of the following winter. 
4 Rodolph the potent, father-in-law to the king of France, i 


there 


ife, and Robert, his rns. 


2. 2 2 


2 


corona- 
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1067. there ſhould be that mutual confidence between 
them, which was neceſſary to their common 


tranquillity. The king was naturally ſuſpici- 
ous, and the preparations for his expedition had 
run him vaſtly in debt; being likewiſe obliged 
to reward, in a liberal manner, the officers who 
had engaged in his ſervice; and all this muſt 
be done, at the expence of the Engliſh. Be- 
ſides, he was of a covetous temper, — 
deſirous of great ſums of money, not to expend, 
for the good of the publick, but to hoard up 
in his coffers; and, in a word, ſuch was his 
partiality to the Normans, that he very often 
was deaf to the complaints of the Engliſh a- 
gainſt them, tho' they abuſed his favours; and, 
on the contrary, the Engliſh were exceedingly 
prejudiced againſt the Normans. This miſun- 
ſtanding, between both nations, which took its 
riſe, in the reign of king Edward, and was 
fomented by earl Goodwin and Harold his ſon, 
became ſtill greater, ſince the late revolution; 
for, in ſpite of all the king's endeavours, to 
recommend moderation to his countrymen, 
they inſulted theEngliſh,whom they conquered. 
Moreover, ſo weak was the foundation, on 
which king William built his right to the crown, 
that the liſh muſt, of courſe, be led to be- 
lieve, that the chiet motive of his deſign upon 
England was, to gratify his avarice and ambi- 
tion; and, finally, the conduct of the regents, 
in his abſence, rendered it highly probable, 
they would not have dared to carry their ra- 
pines, to ſuch an extravagant height, if they 
had not been aſſured of their maſter's appro- 
bation. Indeed, the lenity of his government, 
for the three firſt months of his reign, had, in 
ſome meaſure, diſſipated all their fears; but, 
when they found, that, after his return, he 
not only neglected to puniſh the regents, for 
their male- adminiſtration, but even approved 
of their behaviour, they openly expreſſed their 
uneaſineſs, and, in all parts of the kingdom, 
vented their murmurs and complaints. Upon 
this, the king made uſe of all poſſible precau- 
tions, to prevent the diſcontents of the Engliſh 
from flaming into an open rupture; and, as he 
was naturally inclined to ſeverity, he entered 
upon very ſevere meaſures, being prompted to 
it by the Normans, whoſe intereſt it was, that 
the Engliſh ſhould be reduced to their alle- 
giance, rather by force, than by milder methods. 
This is the mot plauſible light, in which the 
duke's proceedings can poſſibly be repreſented ; 
' tho' there are ſome, who aflert, that it was his 
intention to enſlave the Engliſh, before he had 
received the leaſt provocation. However that 
be, it is certain the mutual confidence, between 
the king and his new ſubjects, was ſoon inter- 
rupted ; and he now had nothing elſe in view, 
but to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, not be- 
ing very ſollicitous, whether the means, he made 
ule of, were agzeeable to juſtice and equity. 
Soon after Mi 's return, Matilda, his 
wite, came over 150 E 


Reaſons 
for the 
miſunder- 
ſtanding, 
be een 
the ki 
and the 
Engliſh, 


Matilda's 


ngland, and was crown- 


os ed with great ſolemnity, being alſo, the ſame 
The birth gelivered of a ſon, named Henry ; for 
of prince er ſons, viz. Robert, Richard, and 
Henry, 


were born in Normandy, the eldeſt 
was about twelve years of age. 
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The king had not, as yet, rewarded his oss. 
friends, that had voluntarily aſſiſted him, in 
his enterprize againſt England, who, belides 1068. 
their ſalaries, expected a requital, in propor- The king, 
tion to their reſpective ſervices; and, his ordi- to reward 
nary revenues not being ſufficient to anſwer = _ 
theſe demands, he was under a neceſſity. of ha- Danegelt. 
ving recourſe to the unfortunate Engliſh, re- 
ſolving upon an expedient, namely, reviving 
the 97 — which muſt, of courſe, be very 
ungrateful to them. The king evidently fore- 
ſeeing, that this tax, which was aboliſhed by 
Edward the Confeſſor, would occaſion diſcon- 
tents, to prevent any ill effects, careſs d the 
principal Engliſh lords, as far as was conſiſtent 
with the reſervedneſs of his temper. He was 
moſt jealous of earl Edwin, who, by reaſon of 
his birth, dignity, and perſonal merit, was ex- 
ceedingly reſpected by his countrymen ; and, 
to ſecure his friendſhip, he promiſed him one 
of his daughters in marriage. Edwin was ſo de- 
lighted with this propoſal, that, inſtead of in- 
creaſing the preſent commotions, he did all that 
was poſlible, in order to appeaſe them ; but 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, was not ſo eaſily 
managed. This prelate had ſuch an exalted 
opinion of the king, that, on all occaſions, he 
_ him the higheſt encomiums ; but, upon 

is renewing a tax, which was ſo odious to the 
nation, he began to alter his ſentiments. He 
ſent a perſon to repreſent to the king, in his The archz 
name, the pernicious effects of this proceeding; _ of 
but he ſeverely reprimanded him, for pre- 2 AY 
ſuming to deliver ſuch a meſlage. It is ſaid, Al- ſtrance to 
dred,on this occaſion, curſed the king and all his the king, 
family; and, perhaps, his reſentment was the | 
cauſe of ſome troubles in the north. This,at leaſt, 
ſeemed to be the king's ſenſe of the matter, 
who diſpatched one of his officers, to attempt 
to pacity that incenſed prelate ; but his death, Aldred's 
happening, at this juncture, freed the king from death. _ 
his apprehenſions, and the Danegelt was levied, Danegelt 
with all imaginable rigour. From this time, is levied; 
the Engliſh conſidered him, under the deteſted 
idea of a Conqueror, and nothing was to be 
heard, but murmurs and complaints; whilſt the 
king, on the other hand, treated them, as ſo 
many rebels againſt his authority. 

Before I deſcend to a particular account of Thediffer2 
the troubles, in this reign, it will be conve- ent opimi- 
nient to remark, that the hiſtorians are exceed- co 
ingly divided in their opinions, as to the cauſes we 
of them. Some fix the whole blame on the of theEngz 
Engliſh, as if he was, at length, obliged to uſe liſ - 
violent methods, when he found thoſe, that 
were milder, ineffectual; but others look upon 
all their revolts to be the natural efſect of his 
ſevere uſage. To determine this point, it 
would be previouſly neceſſary to enquire into 
the extent of a king's power, who obtained a 
crown, in the manner, above, related, and into _ 
the nature of that obedience due from a people, 
whoſe ſubmiſſion was partly voluntary, and 
partly the effect of force and compulſion ; bur, 
even in theſe enquiries, we ſhould find the ſame 
diverſity of opinions, as in the former. Iſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve, that among the hiſto- 
rians, ho treat of William the queror, 


ſome have ſer off his good qualities, to the ut- 
D d d moſt 
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1068. moſt advantage, whilſt they have but very ſu- 
2 rene touched upon his faults; but others 
ve been as induſtrious, in painting all his ac- 

tions, in the blackeſt colours, and even aggra- 

vating thoſe that might be eaſily juſtified. That 

the Conqueror uſed the Engliſh very ill is ac- 
knowledged, even by the greateſt advocates 

for his cauſe; tho' they alledge, in his vindi- 
cation, that it was neceſſary for him to treat 

them, in that manner, as they were always in- 
clinable to revolt; but others impute the ill 
treatment of the Engliſh entirely to the king's 
covetons temper, their revolts being occaſioned 

by their grief and deſpair. Since, then, au- 

thors are ſo divided in their ſentiments, as to 

this matter, I ſhall content myſelf with a plain 
narrative of ſuch facts, as are unconteſted, 
teaving the reader at his liberty to judge of 

—_ as he ſhall think moſt agreeable to rea- 


n. 
Fl. Wor, As the cafe ſtood between the king and his 
Hunt. new ſubjects, it is no wonder, they made ſome 
attempts to ſhake off a foreign yoke, which they 
apprehended to be intolerable; and, accord- 
ingly, they began to make inſurrections, eſpe- 
cially, in the weſtern parts, where the inhabt- 
Exeter re- tants of Exeter refuſed to {wear allegiance to the 
volts king, and to admit a Norman garriſon. Wil- 
liam, to put an immediate ſtop to this evil, 
marched to Exeter, in perſon, tho' in the midſt 
of winter, to reduce it to obedience ; and, 
when he advanced near that city, ſome of the 
chiet inhabitants waited on him, to petition 
him for a pardon, in the name of the corpora- 
tion, and to give him hoſtages; but, in the 
mean time, the ordinary fort of townſmen, 
getting the aſcendent, diſapproved of their 
1 — to ſtand up, in de- 
ence of the city. Gith, king Harold's mo- 
ther, ſpirited them up to this reſolution ; 
ſo that William found himſelf obliged to 
beſiege the town, in form, notwithſtanding 
The inha- the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. No ſooner had his 
birancs army begun to barter the walls, than the citi- 
ſubmit, and zens implored the king's mercy ; which he was 
me + pleaſed to grant them, being, at length, pre- 
Pardon. vailed on, by the ſollicitations of the clergy, who 
very urgently importuned him for a pardon. 
Gith made her eſcape into Flanders, with a 
prodigious ſum of money; and, to keep 
the citizens in awe, for the future, he or- 
The king dered a caſtle to be built in the city, leaving 
_ it to the care and management of Baldwin, 
Ny hy to eat] Gilbert, with a Norman garri- 

on. 

The king The king could not defer any longer the pay- 
finds out ment of his debts, nor the rewards he had fo 
—_ © often promiſed his troops; but the money 
1 raiſed by the late tax, tho at firſt, appropri- 
ated to this uſe, being paid into the treaſury, 
he eould not think of parting with it, even on 
this preſſing occaſion. He = = it to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to have a reſerve, to ſupply 
him, on any ſudden emergency, eſpecially, as 
the behaviour of the Englith gave him reaſon 


The Conqueror had given Sharnburn, in Norfolk, to Warren the Norman; but Edwin, the lord of it, ous 
that he did not appear in arms for Harold, it was reſtored to him. Tyrrel diſputes the truth of lus fact, . 
this eſtate is not mentioned in Dooms-day-book, as belonging to the ſaid Edwin. 


to dread a general revolt; and, therefore, he 1088. 
was reſolved to take other ways and means. 
for the preſent cxigency, which exceedingly 
heightened the diſcontents of rhe Englith. He 
ſemt commiſſioners mto all the counties of the 
kingdom, to enquire, who they were that e- 
ſpouſed the cauſe of Harold, and to confiſcate 
their cftates ; which the Englith loudly exclaĩm- 
ed againſt, as a very unjuſt proceeding. They 
alledged, that, when they red in arms 
for Harold, he was actually poſlefled of the 
throne, being elected at a time, when it was 
not fo much as known, that William had any 
pretenſions to the crown; that, before the 
battle of Haſtings, they had never fworn alle- 
giance to the duke of Normandy, and, conſe- 
quently, could not forteit their eſtates, becauſe 
they tought againft him ; that, provided they 
had been guilty, they had made an ample ſatis- 
faction for their fault, by a voluntary ſubmiſſion, 
which he was pleaſed to accept of, and even to 
promiſe the preſervation of their rights and 
privileges. Theſe arguments were very ſtro 
and concluſive; bur, at this juncture, William 
had his eyes more intent upon policy than ju- 
ſtice, his view being not ſo much to puniſh 
them, for their pretended crime, as to have a 
plauſible pretence to raiſe money, and to put it 
out of their power to do him any prejudice, 
by depriving them of their eſtates. 

This fact is very ſlightly paſs'd over, by the 
advocates for the Conqueror; and, to divert 
the reader's attention from it, they repreſent, 
in the moſt lively colours, as an act of juſtice, 
the king's reſtoring a confiſcated eſtate to an 
Engliſh lord, who made it appear, that he ne- 
ver took up arms againſt him“. However, 
this was, doubtleſs, one of the moſt remarkable 
events of this reign, ſince the forfeited eſtates 
paſs'd into the hands of the Normans and other 
foreigners, who, by this means, became more 
conſiderable, than the Engliſh themſelves ; and, 
from them, many noble tamilies, {till in being, 
derive their original. "Theſe confiſcations were 
extremely ſerviceable to the king, firſt, as they 
enabled him to pay his debts, and reward his 
followers ; and, ſecondly, as they gave him an 
opportunity of ſtocking the counties with thoſe, 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport him on the 
throne. 

By this laſt ſtep, for his own ſecurity againſt Edwin and 
the Englith, he rendered himſelf {till more diſ- Morkard 
agreeable to them; and they were ſollicitous, Vit. 
about finding proper expedients, for the reco- An. Sax. 
very of their eſtates. Edwin, carl of Cheſter, Dunclm, 
thought himſelf under an — . — to attempt 
the reſtorarion of the almoſt irrecoverable af- 
fairs of his country. The king, indeed, had 
made him a promiſe of one of his daughters in 
marriage; but ſo far was he from having any 

roſpect of its being accomplithed, that the 
King ſeemed to want a pretence, for involving 
him in the common ruin Morkard his 
brother, earl of Northumberland, being much 
in the ſame circumſtances, readily joined him; 


and, 


ws a 2 a =» 
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1068. and, as their intereſt was very great, they ſoon 
wyw muſter'd an army together, which was rein- 
forced by Blethwin king of Wales, their ne- 
Brady. phew, with a conſiderable body of troops. 'The 
ing, as he had reaſonto fear this revolt would 
be general, drew up his forces, with the ut- 
mil expedition, to cruſh it, in its embryo. 
Whilſt he was on his march, towards the re- 
bels, he fortified the caſtle of Warwick, ma- 
king Henry de Beaumont governor, who was 
alſo the firſt earl of Warwick, and he likewiſe 
built Nottingham-caſtle, to ſecure a retreat, 
in caſe of neceſſity ; and then he proceeded on 
his way to the north, in order to engage the 
rebels, or lay ſiege to York, which had eſpou- 
ſed their cauſe. 
They, up- In the interim, the two earls, expecting that 
Y, up . . 
on their the reſt of their countrymen would follow their 
ſubmiſſion, example, were exceedingly diſappointed, the 
receive a king's great vigilance and the ſuperiority of his 
pardon. forces ving diſconcerted all their meaſures 
ainſt him; and they were, in this extremity, 
obliged etther to abandon the kingdom, or 
ſubmit to his mercy. The latter of theſe they 
thought fit to make choice of ; and the king, 
notwithſtanding his reſentment, was pleaſed to 
ant them a pardon, with a vicw of reclaim- 
ing them, by this act of clemency. However, 
he purſued his march towards York ; but the 
inhabitants, being in no condition to oppoſe 
him, alone, came out to meet him, in order to 
preſent him with the keys of their city. Up- 
on this, the King pardoned them, as to corpo- 


Yorkis ral puniſhments; tho' they were forced to pay 
ſurren- a large fine, and had alſo the mortification of 
= Ling, ſeeing a caſtle built in their city, garriſon'd 


who builds With Normans. Archil, a Northumbrian lord, 

a caſtle in One of the principal rebels, upon delivering up 

it. his ſon, as an hoſtage, was received into fa- 
vour; and Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, who 
was likewiſe concerncd in the revoit, made his 
peace with the king. 

The king's William's clemency to the chiefs of this re- 

clemency bellion might have produced a good effect, if 


terrifies jr had been, in like manner, extended to thoſe 
rae Eng- that were leſs guilty ; but, as he impri- 
4 {on'd great numbers, who had not the leaſt 
concern 1n the late revolt, he gave occaſion to 

think, that his mercy to the authors of it was 

entirely a ſtrain of his policy. This proceeding 

RT terrified the whole nation, and the more, when 


caſtlesto be they found that the king had ordered caſtles 
built, in to be built at Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cam- 
ſeveral bridge; and Morkard, with the other Nor- 
places. thumbrian lords, dreading, that he had only 
deterred their punithment, to a proper oppor- 

Several tunity, retreated into Scotland. Earl Coſpa- 
lords, with trick, who inſpired Edgar Arheling with the 
prince Ed- ſame ſentiments, with that prince and his mo- 
Fee gebt ther and filters, fled for protection to the court 
N cot of Scotland; and Malcolm Mocmoir, who was 
then on the throne, treated them with the re- 

ſpect due to their quality. He, ſoon after, 

Malcolm married Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt liſter, from 


marricsEd- whom deſcended Matilda, grandmother to 
gar's ſiſter, | 
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Henry II. in whoſe perſon the royal families of 1069. 
the Saxons and Normans were united. 2 

William ſeemed to be not at all diſpleaſed, * L069, 
at being, thus, rid of his ſecret enemies; but, 4 8 
as their retreat was a plain proof of the diſaf- theEpglim 
fection of the Engliſh, he determined to try all of We 
poſſible means, to prevent the effects of their arms, and 
reſentment. In the firſt place, he deprived 3 
them of their arms; and, ſecondly, he prohi- e 
bited them from having any lights in their 
houſes, after eight o clock, at night. At this 
hour, a bell was rung, to put them in mind of 
extinguiſhing their lights, and covering their 
hres, under the penalty of a great fine; and, tor 
a long time, the ſound of this bell, called Cur- 
few i, was very grating to the ears of the Eng- + Couvre- 
liſh, as it was a remembrancer of their abject feu or Co- 
and deplorable condition. If they diſobeyed verfire. 
this order, they were inſtantly puniſhed, as if 
they had committed a very heinous enormity z 
fo that this bell was a ſignal, which, being dai- 
ly repeated, continually reminded them of the 
tweets of liberty under their antient kings, as 
well as of their preſent miſery. This oppreſſive 
action, as well as a thouſand others they daily 
ſuffered, not only from the king himſelf, bur 
from the foreigners diſperſed over all parts of 
the kingdom, rendered the lives of the Engliſh 
an inſupportable burthen ; and yer this is the 
view, that ſeveral hiſtorians give us of their at- 
fairs, at that time. 

In the mean time, Goodwin, Edmund, and Harold's 
Magnus, ſons to Harold, made a deſcent into ſons make 
Somerſetſhire; and the only reſiftance, they mer ? 2 
with, was from Eadnoth, formerly matter of the nd. 
horſe to the king their father, who was willing, ſhire. 
on this occaſion, to demonſtrate his loyalty to Dunelmz 
William; tho' his zeal proved fatal to himſelf, 
ſince he was ſlain in the battle, and the enemy 
made off with a very rich booty. 

It we may give credit to the hiſtorians, who The Eng- 
eſpoulc the cauſe of the Engliſh, England was, — and 
at this time, in truly deplorable circumitances ; — 
as the Normans, with the king's conntenance ot each os 
and approbation, conſtantly committed out- cher. 
rages againſt them. However, other authors, 
advocates for the Normans, aſſure us, that the 
Engliſh, being impatient under a foreign yoke, 
were incenſed againſt the Normans, in general; 
and that, almoſt every day, the bodies of aſſa- 
ſinated Normans were found in the woods or 
high- ways, without any poſſibility of detecting 
the murderers, ſo inviolably were the Engliſh 
attached to one another. In all probability, 
the king was of this opinion, ſince, in a ſevere a 
edict he publiſhed, on this occaſion, he ordered, ba: king 
that, upon a Norman's being lain or robbed, ?” — * 
the hundred, in which the fact was committed 1 


in favoui 
ſhould be reſponſible for the crime, and pay a of che Nor 
large fine. 


This law had been, for ſubſtance, mans. 
in force, from the time of Alfred the Great *; 

but the circumſtance, that exaſperated the Eng- 

liſh was, that William's edi& was made in fa- 
vour of the Normans only. | 


* In the time of the Danes, if the body of an unknown perſon was found murdered, it was taken for granted, it 
was a Dane, and the hundred paid the mulct; 


ſo that king Willia of Dane i # 
man. Bacon's Hiſt, c. 40. p. 62. a ing William only changed the name of Pane into that of Nor- 


Noto 
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1069. Notwithſtanding the king's partiality to his 
Wo countrymen, ſeveral of them defired leave to 
Several return into Normandy ; and he readily granted 


Normans . their requeſt, having, firſt, fully diſcharged their 
leave Eng- arrears, and rewarded them, even above their 


. expectation; tho? all this was done, at the ex- 
pence of the Engliſh. | 
Robert - Upon this, the miſunderſtanding between the 


made go. king and his new ſubjects daily increaſed ; for 
vernor of the king complained, that the Engliſh were glad 
Northum- of any opportunity for revolting ; whillt they, 
— conſidering themſelves, as unjuſtly oppreſſed, 
« loudly expreſſed their uneaſineſs. The Nor- 
thambrians, eſpecially, who, as has been 

ſhewn, in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, had been 
unaccuſtomed to ſervitude, as they were, in a 

manner, their own maſters, could not refrain 

their expoſtulations, on every occaſion, and 

very often uſhered in their complaints with an 
inſurrection. Their turbulent temper, and 

their neighbourhood to Scotland, rendering 

the King very jealous of them, he appointed 

Robert Cumin, a Norman lord, to be their 
governor, being a perſon of a rugged diſpoſiti- 

on. The Northumbrians received this news, 

juſt as they were preparing to put their project, 

of calling in the Danes, in execution; for {ome 

The Nor- of tliem, who had retired into Denmark, had 
rhumbrians perſuaded king Sweyn, that he might caſily 
— the make a conqueſt of England, aſſuring him, that 
the inhabitants of Northumberland, in parti- 
cular, would aſſiſt him in his enterprize. 
Sweyn had equipped a fleet of 200 ſail, which 

was ready to embarque, when Cumin, with 

700 Normans, took poſſeſſion of his govern- 
ment; and, leſt his arrival ſhould obſtruct their 

: deſigns, the principal contrivers of the plot 
were reſolved to diſpatch both the governor 

and his attendants. Tho' Cumin was no ſtran- 

ger to their intentions, he had ſuch a deſpi- 

= cable opinion of their force, that he would not 
take warning; and, in the interim, the con- 
ſpirators, having ſecretly drawn together ſome 

troops, ſurpriſing him at Durham, in a de- 

Cumin is fenccleſs condition, put him and all his fo low- 
ers to the ſword. Soon after this, the Daniſh 

The Danes fleet arrived, under the command of Osborn, 
land, and the king of Denmark's brother; and all the 
are joined male- contents joined the Daniſh general, who 
by the had already landed his troops. Edgar Athe- 
male: con- ling, Coſpatrick, Merleſweyn, and all the other 
tent. lords, who had retreated into Scotland, brought 
him conſiderable reinforcements; and Osborn, 

as all the Northumbrians fell in with the Danes, 

and the king had no forces, in thoſe parts, ca- 

pable of withſtanding ſuch a formidable army, 

marched directly towards York. The Nor- 

man garriſon, there, entered into a reſolution of 

holding out, to the laſt, being confident, that 

the king would come to their relief, with all 

ſſible expedition; and, wich this view, they 

jet on fire the ſuburbs, at the foot of the caſtle, 

They be- that the houſes might not be of any ſervice to 
lege Vork. the beſiegers. However, the fire, ſpreading 
, farther than was intended, a great part of the 
city was conſumed to aſhes; and the cathe- 
dral-church, the monaſtery of St. Peter, and a 

tamous library begun by archbiſhop Ecbert, 


S. 
- 


wiſe received into favour; but the other officers 


about the year 800, entirely periſhed in the 4069. 
flames. In the mean time, the Danes enter d.. 
the city, without the leaſt oppoſition ; and, no * 
ſooner were they maſters of it, than they at 
tacked rhe citadel fo briskly, that they took it, 

at the firſt aſſault, putting the garriſon to the 

{word. Upon this, the Daniſh general, bein 

informed, that the king was reſolved to han 

againſt him, encamped on an advantageous 

piece of ground, leaving earl Walthoff in York, 

with an Engliſh garriſon. 

Ihe news of this invaſion alarmed the king, The king 
who was afraid, the Danes had been invited dreads an 
over by the body of the Engliſh nation; and, "wt fa 
therefore, he durit not leave the heart of the 
kingdom, leſt his abſence ſhould occaſion in- 
ſurrections in it; tho? it was no leſs dangerous 

to neglect the affairs of the north. Inthis per- 

plexity, he judged it moſt expedient to pact- 

ty the Engliſh ; and, accordingly, he recalled 

ſeveral from baniſhment, reſtored others to li- 

berty that were under confinement, and affect- 

ed, by ſome inſtances of ſeverity, to repreſs 

the inſolence of the Normans. Having, in ſome 

meaſure found the good effect of theſe pro- 
ceedings, he ſent his queen and the princes in- 

to Normandy, and then ſet out, in order to en- 

gage the Danes. So highly was he incenſed 

againſt the Northumbrians, that he ſwore, by 

God's ſplendor, he would utterly extirpate 

them, without any regard to age, ſex, or con- 

dition; and, as ſoon as he came into Yorkſhire, 

he began to put his menaces in execution, by 

dreadful devaſtations. In the interim, the 

Danes kept rheir poſts; and he durſt not at- 

tack them, being very ſenſible, that, by hazard- 

ing a battle, he ſtaked his all againſt little or 

nothing. For this reaſon, he concluded it to 

be moſt adviſable, as things ſtood, to bribe the He bribes 
Daniſh general; and, with this view, he diſ- the Daniſh 
patched private emiſſaries, to offer him a round 1 
ſum ot money, with leave to plunder the coun- N 
try along the ſea-coaſt, provided he would de- 225 
part, before winter was over. Osborn accept- 
ed of this propoſal, retreating in the beginning 
of the ſpring ; for which he was ſeverely puniſh- 
ed by the king his brother. Upon the depar- The king 
ture of the Danes, William marched to York; lays — | 
in order to beſiege it, which was defended by to Vork. 
an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, under the com- Malmſ. 
mand of earl Walthoft; who, by his courage 

and conduct, made ſuch an obſtinate reſiſtance, Walthoff 
that the king deſpaired of compleating this , 
ſiege, when the want of proviſions obliged the 2 it, 
belicged to come to a capitulation. The king, bn. — 
not withſtanding his reſentment, readily granted af 0 
honourable terms to the earl, whoſe valour had marries Ju- 
ſo often attracted his admiration; and, as a dich, the 
farther teſtimony of his eſteem for him, he gave dungs 
him in marriage his own niece, daughter to the e. 
counteſs of Albemarle, creating him alſo earl of 
Northampton and Huntingdon, and afterwards 

of Northumberland. Earl Coſpatrick was like- ) 


and ſoldiers of the garriſon were treated with 
ſeverity, and he laid a heavy tine upon the ci- 
tizens of York. 'The ſiege being over, and the 
king percciving it to be in his power to be re- 


venged 


wu w rl +4 .,» 
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i070. venged on the Northumbrians, he ravaged 
| & their country in ſo barbarous a manner, that 
he did not leave a ſingle houſe ſtanding between 
The king York and Durham, for ſixty miles together; 
ravages for he did not ſpare even the churches and other 


656 ublick buildings, according to William: of 
Malmſ. almsbury, who was himſelf a Norman. His 


Dunelm. pretence, for theſe devaſtations, was, to pre- 
vent a ſecond Daniſh invaſion ; but the courſe 
of his actions evidently ſhews, that his deſign 
was, to gratify his revenge, and to intimidate 
the reſt of the kingdom. If we may believe 
the hiſtorians, it is impoſſible to give a juſt and 
full deſcription of the miſeries of the northern 
counties; for the lands lay without tillage, 
the honſes were levelled to the ground, and 
the inhabitants died, in heaps, after their laſt 
attempts to prolong their miſerable lives, by 
eating of the moſt uncl ean animals, and ſome- 
times even human fleſh. 

ioyo. The calling in of the Danes effectually con- 
The king's vinced the king, that he ſhould never enjoy the 


ill 2 crown in peace, till he had reduced the Eng- 
_ liſh fo low, as not to be in a condition to exe- 
lin cute any plots againſt him; and, therefore, he 


reſolved to humble all thoſe that had any in- 
tereſt with them, to prevent their deſigns. It 
is certain, this ſcheme could not be put in ex- 
ecution, without doing injuſtice to many inno- 
cent perſons; but, at this time, it is plain, 
Willlam's ſole aim was his own ſecurity, being 
altogether regardleſs, about the lawfulneſs of 
the means. Purſuant to his reſolution, he di- 
He gives rectly removed the Engliſh from ſuch poſts or 
3 employments, as gave them any influence or 
t the authority over their countrymen; and then he 
Normans, ſeized on all the baronies, as well as the fiefs of 
the crown, in general, diſtributing them among 
the Normans and other foreigners, that follow- 
ed him into England; but, as the laſt were not 
ſo numerous, as thoſe whom he had deprived 
of their eſtates, it may be ſaid, that he loaded 
them with benefits, in order to diſpoſſeſs the 
Engliſh of all the crown-lands. How profuſe 
the king was, in his diſtributions, will appear 
from the following inſtances. Robert, his bro- 
ther by the mother's ſide, had, for his ſhare, 
the earldom of Cornwall, in which he had 288 
manors, beſides 558 in other counties. Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux, his other brother, was made 
earl palatine of Kent and high juſticiary of 
England, having 180 fiefs in Kent alone, and 
255 in ſeveral other places. William Fitz- 
Osborn received, for his reward, the whole earl- 
dom of Hereford ; and Hugh Lupus, the 
king's nephew being, his ſiſter's ſon, was pre- 
ſented with the county palatine of Cheſter, to 
hold it with the fame ſovereign power, as his 
uncle held the crown. Alan Fergeant, duke 
of Bretaign, William's ſon-in-law, was: pur in 
poſſeſſion of all Morkard's eſtate, with the ſame 
royal prerogatives, as were granted to the earl 
of Cheſter. Roger de Montgomery had, firſt, 
Arundel and Chicheſter, and afterwards Shrop- 
ſhire; Walter Giffard had Buckinghamſhire, 
and William Warren the county of Surrey; 
and Eudes, earl of Blois, had the lordihip of 
Holderneſs. Roger de Guader, a Bretaign, was 
made carl of Norfolk and Suffolk and lord of 
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moving thoſe, whom he moſt ſuſpected; and, 
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Norwich; and the king gave to Henry de Fer- 1000. 
rars Tutbury-caſtle, and to William, biſhop WV 
of Conſtance, 280 fiefs, which he left, at his 
death, to Robert Mowbray his nephew. It 
would be an endleſs task to enumerate all the 
king's donations to the foreigners,” at the ex- 
pence of the Engliſh ; but what has been al- 


* * ” 


ready faid ſufficienrly proves, that his view, in 


theſe proceedings, was, to deprive his new ſub- 
jects of their eſtates. This, then, was a re- 
markable epocha, when, to make uſe of the 
language of the hiſtorians, the whole kingdom 


was delivered into the hands of foreigners; 


and, we may be ſnare, they ſuffered none to 
hold any lands of them, except thoſe of their 
own nation. Accordingly, for the future, we 
ſhall hear no more of ealdormans or thanes, 
but of counts or earls, viſcounts, barons, va- 
vaſſors, and other titles borrowed from the 
Norman or French tongue ; ſo that it may be 
truly affirmed, that England became Norman ; 
and, perhaps, even the very name itſelf would 
have been changed into that of Normandy, if, 
for ſome private reaſons, which I ſhall rake no- 
tice of hereatter, the Normans, ſettled in Eng- 


land, had not been deſirous of being reputed * 


Engliſh, and even affected that title. ä 

The Engliſh nobility were not the only ſuf- The king 
ferers, by theſe ſteps of the Conqueror; for the == 
clergy themſelves met with almoſt the ſame 1 
uſage. The Saxon kings had granted to ſeve- clergy. 
ral biſhops and abbots fees, exempt from all 
military ſervice, denouncing, in their charters, 
imprecations againſt ſuch of their ſucceſſors, as 
ſhould preſume to violate theſe privileges ; but 
William, who was a prince that had no regard 
for the grants of his predeceſſors, cancelled all 
theſe immunities; for the church-lands were 
obliged, in time of war, to ſupply a certain , 
number of horſemen ; and ſuch of the clergy,* 
as refuſed their quota, gave the king, what he 
wanted, a pretence for removing them, in or- 
der to place foreigners, in their room. Be- 
ſides, he quarter'd almoſt all his troops upon 
the monaſteries, ſo that he maintained his ar- 
my, without any charge ; and he kept ſpies, in 
all the religious houles, to inſpect the actions 
of the monks. 

The king, being till uneaſy, entered upon a e ſeizes 

project, which drew on him the curſes of the on the mo- 
people, eſpecially the monks; for, being told * lem. 
by his emiſſaries, that ſeveral perſons had ſe- Homie. 
cured their money and plate in the monaſte- ries. 
rics, he gave orders, that all the religious 
houſes ſhould be ſtrictly ſearched; and, that 
every thing, of value, ſhould be carried off, on 
pretence of its being the property of the rebels. 
Some authors aſſure us, that the very ſhrines 
of the ſaints and conſecrated veſſels were taken 
away; and yet it is extremely probable, that 
the only motive of the zeal of the eccleſiaſticks, 
in placing this prince on the throne,was, to ſe- 
cure their effects; but they had now too much 
reaſon to acknowledge, that they were egre- 
giouſly miſtaken in their politicks. | 

However, the king did not ſtop here; for Several 
the great credit of the biſhops and abbots, =. 
with the people, led him to reſolve upon re- a 722 
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that he might manage this affair, without be- 
ing directly concerned in it himſelf, he ſent for 
two legates from Rome, who held a council at 
Weſtminſter, in which every thing was deter- 
mined to his ſatisfaction. Stigand, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was degraded, as an intruder 
into that ſee; becauſe Robert, his predeceſſor, 
was not canonically depoſed. This, indeed, ſeems 
to have been done, purely out of complaiſance 
to the pope, ſince it does not appear, that the 
king had cauſe for complaint againſt him; but 
Agelman, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, who reſided 
then at Helmham, Algerick, biſhop of Durham, 
and ſome others,who were depoſed by this coun- 
cil, fell a ſacrifice to his jealouſy ; and of thoſe, 
againit whom nothing could be alledged by 
this aſſembly, the king, by his ſole authority, 
baniſhed ſome, and — others, aſſign- 
ing no other reaſon, for theſe illegal proceed- 
ings, but his good pleaſure. Having, thus, 
removed all thoſe that were diſagreeable to 
him, he fill'd their places with Normans, or 
other foreigners, being pleaſed with any, ex- 
cept the Engliſh. He promoted Lantranc, an 
Italian, who was abbot of a monaſtery at 
Caen, to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
and Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, to that of 
York ; three of his chaplains were made biſhops 
of Wincheſter, Helmham, and Selſey; and he 
put Norman abbots into the monaſterics, from 
which theEngliſh were ejected. After all, it muſt 
be conicfled, that the king made choice of per- 
ſons of known merit, to fill up the vacancies. 

I would not have any of my readers imagine, 
that J have, in the leaſt, aggravated matters, 
in my account of king William's treatment of 
the Engliſh, or that I have affected to copy at- 
ter thoſe, who were ſollicitous to fully the re- 
putation of that prince. They, that will give 
themſelves the trouble of conſulting the origi- 
nal authors, will find, that I have not menti- 
oned- a fingle circumſtance, that is not to be 


met with in the hiſtories, written, during his 


0 


The abbot. 
of St. Al- 
ban's is the 
author of 
à revolt. 


lite, or ſoon aſter his death, by thoſe who have 


taken the greateſt pains, to juſtity his conduct; 


and, conſequently, the aſſertion of ſome 
modern writers, that king William never act- 
ed, as a Conqueror, but made the antient laws 
and conſtitutions of the realm the invariable 
rule of his proceedings, 1s entirely groundleſs. 
The Engliſh perceiving, that it was the 
king's deſign to reduce them to the loweſt de- 
gree of miſery, ſome of the principal thought 
it high time, now or never, to make a vigo- 
rous attempt, to prevent their utter ruin. Fre- 
theric, abbot of St. Alban's, was one of the 
moſt active among them, who exerted himſelt, 
on this occaſion; and, by the means of his 
wealth and intereſt with his countrymen, a 
freſh plot was laid, to expel the king and the 
Normans. The conſpirators A e with 
ſo much caution and ſecrecy, that they raiſed 
an army together, before the king had recei- 
ved any intelligence of their proceedings ; and, 


this army being grown very numerous, in a few 1071. 
days, the abbot ſent for Edgar Atheling out of Way 


Scotland ; and, having placed him at the head of 
the male- contents, who acknowledged him for 


their ſovereign, he was proclaimed in all the pla- Edgar is 


proclaim- 
ed. 


ces, of which they were maſters. This daring en- 
terprize gave the king the greateſt uncaſineſs, 
who lived in a continual dread, that ſome ſudden 
revolution would deprive him of the fruits of all 
his labours. He commpnicated his ſentiments 
to Lantranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
adviſed him to treat the Engliſh, in a more 
gentle manner; and he even aſſured him, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to enter into a nego- 
tiation with the revolters, left the flame, which 
was already kindled, ſhould ſpread over the 
kingdom. The king, falling in with his advice, 
after many fair promiſes, prevailed on the lea- 
ders to come to a conference at Berkhamſted, at 
which he was preſent; and, having calmly 
heard, and promiſed to redreſs, all their grie- 
vances, he {wore on the holy evangeliſts, that 
he would cſtabliſh the antient laws ot the realm, 
which went under the name of Edward, his be- 
nefactor. Upon this, the male-contents diſ- 
miſled their troops, believing they had no far- 
ther occaſion for them, tho the king had not 
the leaſt thoughts of obſerving his oath, which 
he conſidered, as extorted; for, ſoon aſter, 
he ordered a great number of the revolters 
to be apprehended ; and, having put ſome of 
them to death, he baniſhed or impriſoned the 
reſt. Edgar retreated into Scotland, and o- 
thers fled for refuge into Ireland, Denmark, and 
Norway. The abbot of St. Alban's retired to 
the iſle of Ely, where he died with regret ; but 
no ſooner was the king informed of it, than 
he ſeized on and rifled his monaſtery, which he 
would have entirely demoliſhed, it Lanfranc 
had not perſuaded him, to deſiſt from his de- 


ſign *. 


The king's late ſeverity having made vari- 15; 
ous impreſſions on the minds of the Engliſh, Another 
ſome of them were ſo thunder- ſtruck, that they m_—_ 

unelm 


reſolved to bear all their hardſhips patiently, 
leſt they ſhould increaſe them, by fruitleſs at- 
tempts; but others, not ſo paſſive, determined, 
at all hazards, to free themſelves from the Nor- 
man yoke, which they apprehended to be al- 
together inſupportable. 


tereſt, but as the iſland was ſurrounded with 
a very ſtrong moraſs, which was proper to 
ſhelter them from the king's deſigns, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be ſupplied with a ſufficient num- 
ber of men to defend it. Edwin and Morkard 
choſe to join them, not daring to confide in 
the way 4. promiſes any longer; but Edwin, 
having ſet out for Scotland, in order to ſpirit 
up his party in that kingdom, was murthered 
on the road, by ſome of his own men. How- 
ever, Morkard, his brother, found, in the iſle 


* Matthew Paris is the only author, that gives any account of this revolt, in the life of Fretheric, and, therefore it 
is, by ſome, called in queſtion ; but, as it is not to be ſuppoſed, that he invented this ſtory,” it is probable he found it 
in the annals of the monaſtery of St. Alban's. Tyrrel remarks, that Edgar Atheling could not be concerned in it; ſince 


he had retrcated into Scotiand, near two years before, and did not return to England, until three years after, 


of 


he latter of theſe he revol- 
repair'd to the iſle of Ely, which was conve- ters retreat 
nient for them; not only as there was a rich to the iſle 
monaſtery there, whoſe abbot was in their in- of Ely: 


* 


Book VI. 


1071. of Ely, a great number of perſons of diſtincti- 
son, with Egelrick and Walter, biſhops of Dur- 
ham and Hereford, who were unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, to oppoſe, with all their might, the 
king's deſpotick power; and, as multitudes of 
male-contents daily flack*d to them, they made 
choice of, for their general; Everard *, nephew 
to the biſhop of Peterborough, who had the 
reputation of being the braveſt and moſt valtant 
ſoldier in the kingdom. He was baniſhed in 
the reign of Edward, for ſome outrages he had 
committed, in his neighbourhood ; and, having 
retired into Flanders, his valour raiſed him to 
poſts of great honour. His father's death obli- 
ging him to return into England, he found his 
eſtate had been diſpoſed of to a Norman; and, 
nor being able to obtain the reſtitution of it, 
by a legal proceſs, he expelled the foreigner, 
by force, and took poſſeſſion. He came to 
Ely, to avoid the king's reſentment, where he 
was choſen, by the revolters, to be their com- 
mander; and, as he was very remarkable, for 
his conrage and conduct, ſuch perſons being as 
formidable to the king, as thoſe, who tamely 
ſubmitted to his arbitrary proceedings, were 
contemptible, he created in his mind the great- 
eſt perturbation. The honour, the Engliſh had 
lately conferred on Everard, having animated 
him with freſh ardour, he made all the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for a vigorous defence, plain- 
| ly foreſceing, it would not be long, before he 
ſhould be attacked by the king's forces. Whilſt 
he was laying in ftores, he took care to fortity 
all the acceſſible places of the iſland, and did 
every thing elſe, that could increaſe the difficul- 
ties of the ſiege. William, no ſtranger to his 
enterprizing genius, marched towards him, 
with all poſſible expedition, expecting to ſur- 
prize him ; but Everard had already guarded 
againſt his entrance into the iſle, by ordering 
a wooden caſtle to be built in the morals, 
| wiich could not be aſſaulted, and defended the 
They are Only paſſage to the beſieged. However, Wil- 
blocked up liam was ſtiurreſolutely bent on a ſiege, or ra- 
by the ther a blockade, being in hopes of reducing 
1 : them by famine, and having all the beſieged 
: at his mercy ; ſince that, which prevented his 
approaches, was an invincible obſtacle to their 
flight. On this account, he built a bridge 
over the moraſs, two miles long, which cut 
them off from any proſpect of ſuccours. 
Notwithſtanding this, the king was as far 
from gaining his point, as ever, though he ſpent 
a great deal of time about the ſiege; ſince the 
rebels were plentitully ſtock' d with proviſions. 
This delay was not a little mortifying to the 
king, not only as it was a bar to his preſent 
deſign, but as it prevented him from marching 
"= the king of Scotland, who had made 
uſe: of this opportunity, to invade the northern 
counties q but, when he almoſt deſpaired of 
ſucceedi nrerprize, a lucky expedient 


* Here- 
ward. 


aris. 


The king 

of Scot- 

land in- 

vades the 
h. | 6 

—" ding in his e 

render d him maſter of the place. 
The abbot As the monaſtery of Ely held ſeveral ma- 


1 wi nors, without the limits of the iſle, which ſup- 
treacher- plied them with the belt part of their revenues, 


oully de- the king was adviſed to ſeize on them, in or- 
livers up der to reduce the monks to their allegiance; 
ws = iy and he had no ſooner done this, and diftribu- 
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ted the lands among his courtiers, than Thur- 1072., 
ſtan, the abbot, not being able to withſtand . 
the importunate clamours of the monks, re- 
ſolved upon performing a conſiderable piece of 
ſervice for the king, in order to regain his fa- 
vour. With this view, he privately ſent him a 
propoſal, that he would enſure to him the ile 
of Ely, and all that were in it, and alſo pay 
him a thouſand marks, on condition that he 
would reſtore the lands of the monaſtery. The 
king accepted this offer, and the abbot per- 
formed his promiſe, tho', in what manner, we 
are not informed by the hiſtorians; who oy 
tell us, that the revolters, by the abbor's 
treachery, were obliged to ſubmit to the mer- 
cy of their ſovereign. 

Everard was the only perſon, that had the Hoveden: 
fortune to eſcape, who forced his way thro a M. Paris, 
certain paſs with his ſword, in ſpite of the 
guards. Of thoſe that were taken, ſome had 
their eyes put out, or their hands cut off, and 
others were confined in different priſons; and, 
among the laſt, was earl Morkard, with Egel- | 
rick, biſhop of Durham, who, having excom- Baker; 
municated the king, was ſent to Abingdon, 
where he was ſtarved to death. "The monks of 
Ely too were chaſtiſed, tho they had obſerved 
the articles of capitulation, with the utmoſt 
punctuality; for, when they came to pay the 
money, according to agreement, upon its want- 
ing a ſingle groat, they were fined another 
thouſand marks ; and, beſides, the king quar- 
ter'd upon them forty knights, whom they were 
conſtrained: to ſupply with all neceſſaries. 

In the mean time, Malcolm continued his de- They 
vaſtations in the north, with a barbarity alto- Ing en 0 
gether unworthy of a chriſtian prince, if we tinues his 
may believe the account, which the Engliſh hi- ravages, 
ſtorians give concerning it. They affirm, that 
the Scotch ripp'd up the bellies of women with 
child, cut the throats of the old men, and toſs d 
young children into the air, to receive them on 
the points of their ſwords ; but, in all proba- 
bility, theſe things have been exceedingly ag- 

ravated, as well as the number cf the Engliſh 
aves, that were _ into Rn vere, ; 

it is ſaid, every houſe had one. patrick, coſpatrick 
then governor A Northumberland, not being invady 
in a condition to withſtand the king of Scot- Cumbers 
land, making an inroad into Cumberland, re- 
venged on the Scots the calamities their coun- 
trymen had brought upon the Engliſh ; tho 
this enterprize did only fo much the more in- 
cenſe Malcolm, who, on that very account, car- 
ried on, with the greater fury, his ravages in 
Northumberland. William was not a little _—_ 
diſturbed at theſe inſults ; but, before he ne — 
took any ſteps, to put a ſtop to them, he de- marches 
termined to compleat the affair of Ely, which, into Scot- 
in his opinion, was of the greater importance. ang 
However, it was no ſooner ended, than he 1,114. 
marched into Galloway, tho? he only fatigued Hoveden. 
his army, to no Rs, - for Malcolm, who was, Polydore 
at this time, in Scotland, attempted to prolong Virgil. 
the war, in hopes of ſome new troubles in Eng- 

might take the advantage; 


land, of which he an 
and the ſame conſideration obliged William to 
conclude it; with all poſſible expedition. The 
moſt ſpeedy method, to accompliſh this, he ap- 

prehended, 
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1073. r was to purſue the Scots into the 
heart of their country, that the dread of a 
battle might conſtrain them to ſtrike up a 
peace; and, accordingly, Malcolm, unwilling 
to hazard a battle, in his own kingdom, ha- 
ving offered to enter into a treaty, William 
The two was not in the leaſt ſuſpence, whether he ſhould 
_ accept of the propoſal. Moreover, ever ſince 
>" the 2A of Haſtings, he ſeemed to be ut- 
terly averſe againſt running any riſque ; and, 
as this was the reaſon of his declining an en- 
gagement with the Danes before, in all ap- 
rance, he acted now, upon the ſame grounds, 
with reſpect to the Scots. However that be, the 
boundaries of the two kingdoms were ſettled *, 
by this treaty; and Malcolm did him homage. 
Some Engliſh authors pretend, this homage 
was done for all Scotland ; whereas the Scotch 
aſſert, it was only for Cumberland, and, in- 
deed, with the greateſt probability ; tor it is 
not to be imagined, that Malcolm, who had 
never met with the leaſt repulſe, ſhould do ho- 
mage for his whole kingdom. I am not in- 
ſenſible, that ſome are of opinion, that Wil- 
liam had a right to demand it; but the diſcuſ- 
ſion of this point will come in, more properly, 
hereafter. 


Beveral Malcolm's hoſpitable treatment of the Eng- 


Engliſh liſh refugees invited great numbers of them 

vom into his dominions, where {ome of them con- 

Scotland. tinued, having obtained ſettlements there; 

; and, from them, ſeveral conſiderable families, 

at this day in Scotland, derive their original. 

Some farther add, that the Engliſh, with their 

language, brought thither the titles of duke, 

earl, and baron; but Buchanan will have it, 

5 that they were in uſe, before that time. He 

g readily grants, that the Engliſh introduced in- 

to Scotland luxury, pride, wantonneſs, drun- 

kennels, and other vices, to which, he ſays, the 

Scotch were, hitherto, ſtrangers. Earl Coſ- 

patrick was one of the principal of the refu- 

gees, who was removed trom his government, 

| under the pretence of his being concerned in 

Walthoff Cumin's death, tho', after that, he had done 

32 William very ſignal ſervices; and he was ſuc- 

— ceeded by earl Walthoft, the only Englith 

earl of lord, that had any intereſt in the king, for 

Northum- which he was chiefly indebted to his wite, who 

berland. Vas his niece, tho cven he did not remain long 
in his favour. 

1073, As the French did not, in the leaſt, inter- 

The king rupt king William in his proceedings, notwith- 

Wy Jesse ſtanding the late commotions in England, he 

Norman- flatter'd himicl., they would be {till leſs incli- 

dy. ned to give him any diſturbance now, as he was 

An. Sax. firmly ſcated on his throne, having entirely ſub- 

Malm. dued his Engliſh ſubjects; but, on a ſudden, 

Philip's jealouſy reviving, the king of England's 

roſperity gave him the greateſt uncaſineſs. 

He blamed himſelf, for his want of politicks, 

in not aſſiſting the Engliſh male-contents, and 


reſolved to make attonement for his fault, by 


attacking Normandy; and, doubtleſs, he en- - 1073. 
tertained hopes, that the Engliſh would, by Www 


this means, be induced to revolt, and ſo de- 
tain William in England. However that be, 
he unexpectedly invaded Normandy, without 
any declaration of war; and no ſooner did 
William receive the news of it, than he went 
over with an army, wholly compoſed of Eng- 
liſh, not daring to take his Norman troops out 
of England, who were abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of his conqueſt. He retook Mans, 
and all the province of Maine, which had late- 
ly revolted, the Engliſh being ambitious of ſer- 
ving him faithfully, in Normandy, tho' he 
had treated them in their own country, with 
the greateſt ſeverity; inſomuch that Philip, 
not meeting with the ſucceſs he expected, con- 
cluded a peace with the king ef England. 


Soon after this wr] Edgar, weary of li- Edgar A- 


ome, made his ſub- theling 
ſubnuts to 


ving abroad, returning 
miſſion to the king, who received him graci- 
oully, granting him an allowance of a pound of 
filver a day; and, from this time, he continued 
in conſtant obedience to the king. It he had any 
reaſon to complain, it was not ſo much of Wil- 
liam, as of the Engliſh, who, upon Edward's 


deceaſe, hag-preterred a private perſon before 


him; for it was Harold that deprived him of 


the crown, who, it he could have {ccured it, 


would have made his fon his ſucceſſor, with- 
out any regard to the rights of the Saxon 
prince. On the contrary, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, Edgar was under the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tions to William, on the account of his cle- 
mency, who had admitted him into his good 
graces, notwithitanding the jealous apprehen- 
lions he might juſtly entertain concerning him. 

During the king's abſence in Normandy, 
Gregory VII. the boldeſt and molt enterpri- 


zing pope, that ever fare in the pontifical chair, 


diſpatch'd his nuntio, to ſummon him to do 
him homage, alledging, that England was a 
fief of the holy ſce ; and he likewiſe inſiſted on 
the arrears of Peter-pence, which had not. been 
paid, for many years. Some aſſert, that the 
pope's demand, as to the firſt article, was rea- 
ſonable, being the very condition on which 
William had obtained his approbation ot his 
expedition into England; but others found the 
pope's ſovereignty over that kingdom, on the 
voluntary grant ot Romeſcot, or Peter- pence, 
made to the church of Rome by Ina and Offa 
kings of Weſſex and Mercia, which they take 
to be a real tribute, by which they became 
feudatories to the ſee of Rome; and, finally, 
there are ſome, that date this ſovereignty no 
higher, than from the time of Ethelwulph's 
journey to Rome. However, the true ſtare of 
the caſe ſeems to be this, that, altho' William, 
whilſt his enterprize was in agitation, made no 
ſcruple of owning the pope's claims; yet, as it 
was now compleated, and he found himſelf 
firmly ſettled on the throne, he altered his ſen- 


the king, 


The po 


demands 


Hoved. 
Eadm. 
Brady. 


Hector Boetius tells us, that, in memory of this peace, there was a ſtone-croſs erected, in the middle of the 
mountains of Stanemore, in Yorkſhire, which the Engliſh ſtile Rere-croſs, and the Scots Rey-croſs, i. e. royal 
croſs, having the arms of both kings engraven on the ſeveral ſides of it, which was, as a boundary, between the two 


kingdoms ; and ſome remains of this croſs are to be ſeen, at this day, 
f Hollingſhcd and other modern authors. Ingulphus barely relates, 


with the reaſons, why he did ſo. 


. 


chat he did homage, without acquainting ug 


timents. 


omage of 
he king, 
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1073. timents. He, in ſo many words, told the nun- 
cio, that he held his crown of none, but God 
The kins and his ſword, and that he would not render it 
reſolutely dependent on any perſon alive; and, upon the 
refuſes to nuncio's preſuming to denounce menaces again! 
perform it. him, he iſſued out an edict, to prohibit all his 

ſubjects, from ſubmitting to any pope, with- 
out his conſent, or receiving any orders from 
Rome, without his leave. His view, in this, 
was to convince Gregory, who had then a com- 
petitor, of the danger to which he ſhould ex- 
poſe himſelf, by perſiſting in his claims; but, 
at the ſame time, he promiſed to pay off the 
arrears of Peter-pence, and to be more punc- 
tual, for the future; and, by this reſolute an- 
ſwer, he obliged the pope to drop his preten- 
ſions. — 

1074, The king's long ſtay, in Normandy, was the 
The Nor- occaſion of a freſh conſpiracy in England, which 
mans form was ſo much the more dangerous, as the prin- 
a conſpi- ipal Norman lords were the authors of it. 
dung he Ralph de Guader, a Bretaign, earl of Suffolk, 

ing. and Roger de Bretevil, earl of Hereford, having 

Malmſ. reſolved to unite their two families, by the 

Hoved. marriage of Ralph with Roger's daughter, the 
An. 53%. King, for { ivate reaſ ta ſtop t 

M. paris g, for ſome private reaſons, put a ſtop to 

Fl. Wig. their proceedings. The earls, not daring to 

compleat this marriage, whilſt the king was in 

England, accomplith'd their deſign, in his ab- 

ſence, making a ſplendid feaſt, on the occaſion, 

to which they invited ſeveral perſons of quali- 

„and earl Walthoff, among the reſt. At 

the ſame time, they formed a project of depo- 

ſing him, being ſenſible, that it was the only 

method to avoid the effects of his reſentment; 

and, taking this to be a proper opportunity, for 

engaging their gueſts in the plot, as ſoon as 

they perceived them to be heated with wine, 

they began to diſcourſe about the king, chuſing 

to dwell on ſuch ſubjects as had a tendency to 

incenſe them againſt him. They expreſs'd a 

tender concern for the abject and deplorable 

condition of the Engliſh ; and, to work upon 

the Normans, they reminded them of Willi- 

am's ſevere government, who, by exceſſive taxes 

laid on their eſtates, took from them, with 


one hand, what he gave them with the other. 


Finding, at length, that this fort of language 
was heard, with a pleaſing attention, they 
openly declared, that it was inglorious for per- 


ſons, of their rank and dignity, to continue in 


ſub jection to a baſtard, who had uſurped both 


the crowns he was poſſeſs d of; and ſuch diſ- 


courſes, as theſe, having inſenſibly made an 

' Impreſſion upon men, who, in their cups, 
fancied, that nothing was difficult or impracti- 

cable, they came to a reſolution of taking up 

arms, in order to oppole the king's return in- 

Earl Wal- to England. Earl Walthoff, being warmed 
on eu- With liquor, inconſiderately conſented to the 
ring PG as well as the reſt; but, the nexr day, 
aving recovered the uſe of his reaſon, he be- 

gan to reflect, that he had engaged in an en- 
terprize, which, inſtead of reſtoring the Eng- 

lith to their liberty, would infallibly increaſe 

their miſery. He plainly foreſaw the difficul- 

ties, that would naturally attend this raſh un- 
dertaking ; and that, if it ſhould proveſucceſs- 

ful, England would be ſo far trom receiving 
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any advantage by it, that it would become a 1074. 
prey to ſeveral petty _ who would com- . 
ſi 
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pleat its deſtruction. des, he was very ſen- 
ſible, thar, if the conſpiracy miſcarried, he, in 
particular, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to the king's 
reſentment, as he was; an Engliſhman, whilſt 
the foreigners might meet- with ſome mercy 
from him; and he likewiſe conſider'd;-. that "7 
William had pardoned him once already, and 
dittinguiſhed him, by many fayours, from the | 
reſt of his countrymen. ' Theſe conſiderations Herepenty 


leading him to a hearty repentance for his fault, of it, 


he informed Lanfranc of what was tranſacted; 
and, having advanced his being intoxicated with 
the fumes of wine, as an excuſe for his indiſ- 
cretion, he intreated him to intercede' for his 
pardon. The archbiſhop adviſed him to repair 
to the king immediately, and to make a diſ- 
covery of the whole affair, giving him encou- 
—_— to expect a pardon, without much 
difficulty, for a crime, that was committed, in 
ſuch circumſtances, and of which he ſo ſoon re- 
pented, and even wrote a letter to the king, 
in his favour; and Walthoff, falling in with 
his advice, waited on the king, who received 
him very graciouſly, and pardoned his impru- and is 
dence, after he had given a full account of the don d. 
conſpiracy that was formed againſt him. 
he king, being exccedingly alarmed at this The plot 
news, reſolved to return to England, with all 1 re eU ith 
poſſible expedition, to put a ſtop to theſe pro- _ 1 
ceedings; but the plot was ſtifled almoſt in its 
very birth, by the vigilance of the biſhop of 
Bayeux, the regent. The two earls were ſo 
impolitick, in their meaſures, that they could 
not even join the troops, each of them had 
mulſter'd together; ſo that Ralph de Guader 
was obliged to retire to Norwich-caſtle, where 
he was directly beſieged ; bur, as he deſpaired 
of a pardon, it he fell into the hands of the 
king, without waiting for the reſult of this 
ſiege, having made his eſcape, he retreated in- 
to Denmark. After this, the caſtle was, for 
{ome time, defended by his counteſs, tho, at 
length, ſhe ſurrendered, upon terms; and ſhe 
was permitted to follow the earl, her ſpouſe, 
who had already obtained a powerful aid from 
the king of Denmark, to ſupport the revolters. 
Accordingly, ſoon after, a Daniſh fleet appear- 
ed on the coaſt of England; but, the Engliſh ww, 
not being inclined to take up arms, they im- 
mediately ſteer'd their courſe home. | 
In the interim, king William, upon his re- The king 
turn into England, being given to underſtand, puniſhes | 
that there were ſtill ſome remains of the con- dme af be 
ſpiracy, in the weſtern counties, marched thi- te 
ther, with all ſpeed, and ſeverely puniſhed all Hoved. 
whom he, in the leaſt, ſuſpected. Some were Ingulph, 
hang'd, and others had their hands and feet 
cut off; and they, that met with the moſt 
entle uſage, were baniſhed the kingdom. Ear! Walthoff 
althoft alſo, notwithſtanding his pardon, be- 3 | 
ing apprehended and carried to Wincheſter, Ingulph. 
was publickly beheaded, and buried under the 
ſcaffold. It is ſaid, that the king diſpatched . 
him, for the ſake of his vaſt eſtate; but others — 
add, that judith, his wife, was very active in 
promoting his ruin, by falſe reports to the king, 
that ſne might be at f to marry another. 


How- 
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1074. However that be, the tragical fate of this va- 
ant earl was univerſally lamented ; for every 
one imagined, that his puniſhment was too 
great for ſo minute a crime, even tho he had 
not teceived the king's pardon. In proceſs of 
time, his body was removed to Croyland-ab- 
bey, where, it is reported, it wrought ſeveral 
He paſſes miracles ; and, accordingly, he was revetenced 
for a mar- hy the people, as a real martyr. The abbot 
N. of Croyland, having encouraged this belief, 
*. was ejelted, by the king's order, Ingulphus, a 
monk of Montevraud, being placed in his 
room; and yet this very Ingulphus, notwith- 
ſtanding his obligations to William, relates, in 
his hiſtory of Croyland, that miracles were per- 
formed at Walthoft's tomb. 

TheEng- Tho' the Engliſh were fo far from being con- 
liſh are cerned in the late conſpiracy, that they refuſed 
_— to join the male-contents ; yet the king, taking 
= oh it for granted, that they had ſecretly fomented 
the rebellion, deprived ſome of them of their 
eſtates, and others of their liberty. From this 
time, William of Malmsbury dates the ſervi- 
tude of the Engliſh; and, tho' a Norman, he 
evidently ſhews, that, from this period, the 
king had not the leaſt regard for them. This 
prince's ſeverity, then, to his Engliſh ſubjects, 
was certainly very great and univerſal ; ſince 
this author looks upon, as comparatively tri- 
fling, all that he had, hitherto, done, with re- 

ſpect to the ſpiritual and temporal lords. 

1075, William's precautions having, at length, ſet- 
William tied his affairs at home, he went over to Nor- 
8... mandy, to be revenged on Ralph de Guader, 
OG. who had retreated to his city of Dol in Bre- 
Hoved. taign ; for, having ſeized on all his eftates in 
Hunt. England, he was reſolved alſo to deprive him 

| of his hereditary poſſeſſions. With this view, 
He beſieges he laid * to Dol, tho' to no purpoſe, as the 
3 ;, defence of the beſieged had given time to the 

king of France to come to their aſſiſtance; ſo 
that William, being diſappointed, returned to 
England, where, during the remainder of that 
and the following year, nothing material was 
tranſacted, except that a council was held at 
London, which determined the precedency of 
the biſhops. 

1077; The king had, now, a fair . of a long 
Robert, the and uninterrupted tranquillity, when a war, un- 
king's ſon, expectedly, broke out between him and his eld- 
"$7 par tt fon Robert. Robert, being encouraged by 
ihr the king of France, pretended, that the king, his 
Malmſ. father, was obliged to reſign Normandy to him, 
Hoved. by virtue of a poſitive promiſe he made to that 
Fl. Wig. purpoſe ; and, upon this, he attempted to ren- 

der himſelf maſter of the dutchy, treating, 

with great ſeverity, thoſe, who would not own 
him for their ſovereign. William, aſtoniſhed 
at his audaciouſneſs, inftantly drawing an ar- 
my together, entirely conſiſting of Engliſh, for 
the reaſon, above, related, ſet out for Nor- 
to oppoſe his ſon's proceedings; but, 
Robert ſtill purſuing his deſign, with vigour and 
reſolution, William was conſtrained to carry 
on the war, in form, as he found, that his own 
ſon was not an enemy to be {lighted or deſpi- 
ſed. The king, falling into an ambuſh, was 
forced to hazard his life, as much as the mean- 
eſt officer; and, as he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf, by 
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his valour, Robert, who did not know him, 1077. 
taking him to be the moſt formidable of his Www 
enemies, attacked him, wounded him in the je. 
arm, and diſmounted him with his lance. Wil- wounds 
liam was in the laſt extremity, when, by good his father, 
fortune, his ſon diſcovered him to be his eher | 
by a mark on his arms; but, upon this diſco- bie“ 8 
very, the young prince, directly alighting, rai- Hoved. 
ſed him, and fer him on his horſe, that he 

might eſcape the 1 danger. In the mean 

while, the Engliſ troops meeting with rough 
treatment from the Normans, William was 
compelled to retreat in diſorder. Robert was 

ſo deeply concerned, on the account of his be- 

ing ſo very near the point of killing his father, 

that, to demonſtrate the ſincerity of his ſor- 

row for it, he ſubmitted himſelf entirely to his He ſub- 
mercy ; but this generous action made no im- mit., 
preſſion on the mind of the king, who never af- 75 17 5 | 
terwards had any affection for him. Some hi- Punelm 
ſtorians tell us, that, in the firſt emotions of 

his paſſion, he even denounced a curſe againſt 

him, which, notwithſtanding his fon's dutiful 

and ſubmiſſive behaviour, he would not be pre- 

vailed on to retract. Indeed, he gave him a 108. 
kind reception; but he brought him with him Robert is 
into England, under a pretence of {ending him ſent to 
at the head of an army againſt Scotland; and, Fd 
the next year, he received aſoommiſſion to march Scots I 
againſt the Scots, who had renewed the war. 


Robert did nothing remarkable, in this ex- He founds 


pedition, except the founding of Newcaſtle up- Newcaſtle, 
on Tyne, in the ſame place, where the abbey 
of Monkceſter ſtood, famous for the auſterity 
of the monks; for this war was concluded by 
a treaty between the two nations. 
Before the army was disbanded, William, The Welch 


to make ſome amends for the expence of raiſing do homage 


it, employed it againft Wales, in order to cha- tothe king, 
ſtiſe the Welch, for ſome incurſions into his 
dominions; but the Welch princes, being in 

no condition to reſiſt him, voluntarily made 

their ſubmiſſion, obliging themſelves to pay an 

annual tribute to the crown of England. 

About this time, William built the famous Willian? 
tower of London, the more efſectually to ſecure builds _ 
the fidelity of the citizens, of whom he had, 2 
all along, entertained jealous apprehenſions. 
Some will have it, that this citadel was founded 
by Julius Cæſar; but it is no eaſy matter to 
prove, that Cæſar was ever in London, much 
more, that he undertook this work, of which 
he does not make the leaſt mention, in his Com- | 
mentaries. 

Upon the peace with Scotland, and ſubmiſ- The king's 
ſion of the Welch, a ſcene of tranquillity was _— 
opened, which continued ſome years, durin . - 
which, the king attempted to regulate the af- Malmſ. 
fairs of the kingdom; for, ever ſince his acceſ= 
fion to the throne, England was in the greateſt 
confuſion, by reaſon of ſeveral alterations in the 
government, as well as in the laws and methods 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice ; which was ſtill 
increaſed, with reſpe& to the debts-of private 
perſons. The creditors were of opinion, that the 
new poſſeſſors of eſtates were obliged to diſ- 
charge the debts of thoſe that had been ejected, 
and to them did the debtors refer the creditors 
for their money; but the new rern en: 

cune 


H 
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iven them a grant of the lands, free from all 
— beſides, as the proceedings at law, 
among the Normans, were different from thoſe 
among the Engliſn, they were at a loſs, how to 
proceed, eſpecially, as the king, had not, as 


yet, determined any thing, as to this point. 
Whatever regulations, he had hitherto made, 


related only to ſuch caſes, wherein his own in- 
tereſt was concerned; for it does not appear, 
that he had given himſelf any trouble, about 
private perſons. Indeed, they, who have been 
moſt ſollicitous to extol all the actions of this 
prince, take notice of his ſtrict juſtice, as an 
argument of his affection for his ſubjects; but, 
then, it muſt be conſidered, that this ſtrictneſs 
was as advantageous to the king, as to the 
people, ſince the permitting crimes to paſs, un- 
puniſhed, exceedingly tends to the prejudice of 
the ſupreme authority; moreover, offences, in 
thoſe days, were, for the moſt part, punithed 
by pecuniary fines, all the profit accruing to 
the king, who deprived the earls, barons, and 
biſhops of the ſhare they enjoyed, under the 
Saxon kings. 

However, it cannot be denied, that Willi- 
am's reigning paſſion was an inſatiable avarice ; 


for he was indefatigable, in the inventing of 


means to gratity his covetous temper. I have 
already ſhewn, how he impoveriſhed the _ 
liſh ; but, in this, he a&ed, rather more for 
the advantage of the Normans and other fo- 
reigners, than for his own ; and, therefore, he 
thought it reaſonable, that thoſe of them, that 
were proprietors of eſtates in England, ſhould 
be ſubje& to the ſame impoſitions, as the Eng- 
liſh themſelves. But, that he might proceed 
in this affair, with the greater regularity, be- 
ing deſirous of knowing the preciſe value of 
every private perſon's eſtate, he ordered an 
exact ſurvey to be made of the lands, goods, 
and chattels of all his ſabje&ts ; which contain- 
ed the number of acres in each man's eſtate, 
as well as the ſum he was uſually taxed, not 
only, during the Saxon monarchy, but ſince the 
late revolution. This ſurvey alſo gave an ac- 
count of every one's ſtock of cattle, horſes, 
ſheep, &c. how much ready money he was 
maſter of, and what debts he owed, or were 
owing to him ; for theſe ſeveral particulars 
were, very methodically, ranged in the Doomſ- 
day-book, 1. e. the book of the day of judg- 
ment, probably 1o catled, becauſe the means of 
the Engliſh were canvas'd and examined, in 
that book, as the actions of all men will be, at 
that awful day. This general regiſter, which 
ſome term, the great terror of England, was 
laid up in the exchequer or king's treaſury, to 
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1078. clined to meddle in affairs, that were liable to 
M fo many frauds, pretending, that the king had 


ſerves, as often as t 


re, of how much more wooll they might 
ece the Engliſh flocks. The king's orders, 
about this ſurvey, were exeemted, with the-ut- 


molt punctuality ; ſince the commiſſioners, as 


well as private perſons, could expect nothing, 
but the moſt exemplary puniſhment, if they 
were guilty of any fraud, or even of the leaſt 


connivance *, 


20 
be conſulted on oceaſion; i. e. as an author oh- 1078. a 
hey were diſpoſed to en- 


It is obvious, that this ſurvey was not taken, The king's 
merely, to ſatisfy the king's curiofity; and the revenues, 
taxes, that he afterwards laid on almoſt all the 


effects of private perſons, clearly demonſtrate, 
that he was reſolved to deprive the Englifh of 
every thing, that was not abſolutely neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence. William, conſidering 
England, as a conqueſt, imagined, that he 
was the great proprietor of all the lands in the 
kingdom ; and, therefore, it is natural to con- 
clude, that his revenues bore a proportion to 
the eſtates of the Engliſh and his own avarice. 
Without entering upon the ſeveral branches of 
his revenues, I ſhall only remark, in the gene- 
ral, that they annually amounted to 400,000 1. 
ſterling ; which ſum, according to a moderate 
computation, is equal to five millions now. 
Beſides, he had a vaſt number of perquiſſtes, 
as mulẽts and fines; tho”, it is very obſervable, 
that no part of all this money was expended, 
for the ſupport of his ſtanding army ; for he 
obliged the new proprietors of the eſtates, that 
were taken from the Engliſh, to maintain his 
troops, who very willingly complied with this 
condition, as their preſent poſſeſſions were en- 
tirely the fruits of his bounty. The king, by 
this means, kept ſixty thouſand men, in arms, 
ready to march, upon the firſt notice, without 
any charge to himſelf ; and, for this reaſon, it 
is no wonder, that he was look'd upon to be 
the moſt wealthy prince in his time, ſince his 
revenues ſo vaſtly exceeded his expences, as he 
{ſpent but a very inconſiderable part of the an- 
nual profits of the kingdom. | 


The king having, thus, ſettled his revennes, 


attempted to gratify his extreme fondneſs for The Ley 
hunting, which had almoſt as great a fway over extreme 


him, as his eovetouſneſs, and led him to the fonds 
By theſe, or Fun 


Ng. 


commiſſion of many acts of injuſtice. 
I do not mean the laws he publiſh'd on that ac- 
count, which were exceedingly ſevere and ri- 
gorous ; for, in this, he only acted, like ſeve- 


ral other princes, who puniſh the violation of 


the laws of the game, as if they were the moſt 
capital crimes, and will ſooner pardon the 
murder of a man, than the killing of a ftag. 
What, I now point at, was the prodigious de- 
ſolation the king order'd to be made in Hamp- 
thire, above thirty miles in compaſs, the very 


* This ſurvey was begun in the fourteenth, and finiſhed in the twentieth year of William's reign, having ſent, as 


commiſſioners, ſome of the principal carls and biſhops, who, by the verdi& or preſentment of juries, or 
in every county and hundred, took an account of the particulars, above, 


of king Edward, expreſs in the Doomfday-book, b 
this ſurvey was, to give the king an exact gccount o 
in chief or of the crown, 
that held in chief. All 


perſons fwarn 
related, according to the value, in the time 


T. R. E. viz. Tempore Regis Edwardi. As the chief intent of 
a x of his lands or demeſnes, and alſo what were held by the tenants 
in every county, the king's name was firſt ſer down, and then all the great men in order, 


England, e: Weſtmoreland - dafiriiind "nd 
part of Wales, in two be ngland, except Weltmotcland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, was deſcribed, with 


taining and Eſſex. 


day, a deciſive evidence in caſes, 


books, called the great and little Doomſday-book, now in the exchequer, the little book con- 
only Norfolk, Suffalk, This being phe higheſt record in the kingdom, it was qhen, and 1s, to this 
wherein there may he occaſion to conſult it. 4 


churches 


He makes 
the Newa 
Foreſt. 
Paris. 
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1079. churches and houſes being demoliſhed, for the 
Www habitation of wild beaſts * ; and, it we may 
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underſtood, even by the French themſelves, on 1080. 
account of the great mixture of Daniſh and.. 


give credit to ſome hiſtorians, he did not, in 
the leaſt, conſider the loſſes the proprietors of 
lands and houſes ſuffer d, on this occaſion, 
or allow them any ſatisfaction. This tract 
of ground, formerly called Ytene, was after- 
wards named the New-Foreſt. Some authors 
affirm, that he had a farther view, in this un- 
dertaking, than barely the diverſion of hunt- 
ing, viz. to give a free acceſs to the troops, 
which, in caſes of neceſſity, he might ſend for 
from Normandy; but this motive, which ſeems 
to be very trifling, was, doubtleſs, invented by 
the advocates for the Conqueror, who imagine, 
that he always acted on the principles of pru- 
dence and policy; as if princes were not as ſub- 
je& to their paſſions, as private perſons. O- 
thers, having remarked, that two of his ſons 
and one of his grandſons loſt their lives, in 
this very foreſt, by extraordinary accidents, 
have concluded it to be the vengeance of Hea- 
ven, for the injuries offered to the proprietors 
of the lands. 
The king's vaſt affection for Normandy had, 
alſo, a reigning influence over his actions in Eng- 
land ; for, being of opinion, that Normandy 
was the model of perfection, he endeavour'd 
to aboliſh the Saxon, in order to eſtabliſh the 
Norman laws; and, perhaps, he would have 
- purſued this point, with greater zcal and aſſi- 
duity, were it not, that he was informed, that, 
as the laws of England were diſtinguiſh'd by 
the name of Edward, his benefactor, all the 
world would abhor his ingratitude. However, 
he made ſeveral innovations in the Englith laws, 


French. However, the king made it his prin- 
cipal ſtudy, to introduce and ſpread his native 
tongue; and if thoſe, that had any buſineſs at 
court, did not ſpeak Norman, they were treat- 
ed with diſreſpect, as perſons that had nor the 
leaſt complaiſance for the king. William, the 
more effectually to conſtrain the Engliſh to learn 
Norman, publiſhed his laws in that language; 
the ignorance of which was not admitted, as a 
ſufficient plea, in behalf of the offenders. Some 
pretend, that it was the king's intent, in this 
proceeding, to enſnare the Engliſh, by laying 
them under a neceſſity of committing treſpaſſes, 
which were uſually puniſhed, by mulcts and 
confiſcations, for his benefit; but, if this was 


not, in reality, the ſtate of the caſe, as, it muſt 


be confeſſed, it cannot be proved, his avarice 
and the means he made uſe of, to accumulate 
wealth, are but too juſt grounds for ſuch an ac- 
cuſation. ET Fol 

To return to my ſubject. Some authors 
aſſert, that, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, 
he was not able to introduce the Norman lan- 
guage into England ; but that, on the contra- 
ry, the Normans, at length, learnt to ſpeak 
Engliſh, their ſmall number being obliged to 
give way to the bulk of the nation. Others 
attempt to make appear, that the Norman 
was eſtabliſhed, upon the ruins of the Engliſh 
tongue. 'Tho' the proof of each of theſe aſſer- 
tions be extremely difficult; yet it is very cer- 
tain, the language, uſed in England, after the 
conqueſt, was not preciſcly the ſame with that 
which was ſpoken, under the Saxon monarchy. 


and the methods of the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice. Particularly, he would not ſuffer the bi- 
ſhops to preſide in the ſhire-gemots or coun- 
ty-courts, aſſigning them a court of their own, 
under the 2 that eccleſiaſtical and ci- 


However, it cannot be ſaid, that the Normans A remark 
ſpoke Engliſh, or the Engliſh Norman, but ra- on the 
ther that a third language was formed, that — 
was a mixture of both; nevertheleſs, all pub- N 
lick acts were in Norman, till the time of Ed- 


vil affairs ſhould not be confounded; but his ward III. | 1 

main view was, to deprive the biſhops of their Such was William's partiality for the Nor- 1087. Thi 

1080. ſhare of the mulcts and fines. He likewiſe e- mans, that he expreſs'd it, on all occaſions ; The king's of t 

He erocts rected ſeveral new courts, extremely inconve- and Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, give us an rye + = 

Sree. nient for the Engliſh ; not only, by reaſon of inſtance of it, that is very remarkable. He mans. 25 Ho! 
Pol. Virg. their ignorance of the rules and practice of tells us, that he appeared one day before the Ingulph, 

ſe courts, but becauſe, as they always at- council, the king being preſent, to demand 

tended the prince, the ſuitors were obliged to ſome lands belonging to his monaſtery, then The 

follow him, wherever he removed, in order to poſſeſs d by Talboys, a Norman, who had ſet- of I 

carry on their actions. After all, there was tled there ſome monks of his own nation. The mar 

one court, which proved very advantageous to King, as the hiſtorian adds, having examined ſign 

the people, as it was deſigned to moderate the the original charter or grant of the abbey-lands, yu 

rigour of the laws, viz. the court of exchequer, at firſt, ee that the demand was Hor 


which continues to this day. 
He at- William not only obliged the Engliſh to try 
1 8 <1 their cauſes in theſe courts, but alſo to make 
125 wh © uſe of the Norman, in order to aboliſh the 
ln oe Engliſh language; and, accordingly, he found- 
Ingalhk. ed ſchools in all the cities and boroughs, where 
Norman 'was taught, forcing the parents, un- 
der ſevere penalties, to ſend their children ro 
be educated in theſe places. I have already 
had occaſion to obſerve, that the Norman lan- 


guage was very difficult, and not caſily to be 


juſt and reaſonable ; but no ſooner had Tal- 
boys alledged, that the monks, he had ſettled 
on theſe lands, were Normans and well affect- 
ed to the king, whereas thoſe of Croyland 
were Engliſh, than he determined this affair, 
in favour of the Norman, being byaſs d by his 
intereſt and natural inclination ; for the former 
prompted him to do all that was poſſible, to 
prevent the revolt of the Engliſh, and the lat- 
ter, to be partial to the Normans. 


No leſs than thirty · ſix pariſh-churches were demoliſhed, In this foreſt are now nine walks, each of them _ 
a * two rangers, a bow - bearer, and a lord- warden. On the north fide of Mal wood- caſtle is the oak, that bu 


What 


on C riſtmas-day, and withers again before night, Camb, Add. to Hamp. 
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1081. What has been, hitherto, related, ſufficient- 
y ſhess, that the Engliſh did not complain of 
their oppreſſions, without reaſon ; tho”, poſſibly, 
their impatient behaviour was the occaſion of 
them. However that be, it is evident, that 
they were reduced to the laſt extremity, whilſt 
they had the mortification to ſee the Normans 
enriched by their ſpoils. The following in- 
ſtance will convince us, how. much they were 
pillaged by thoſe, that were the particular fa- 
vourites of the king. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 
brother to William, by his mother's fide, who 
had not lived in England, above 15 or 16 years, 
fancied himſelf to be in a condition to purchaſe 
the papacy ; and, with this view, having 
bought a magnificent palace at Rome, he re- 
ſolved to convey all his treaſures thither, and 
make it the place of his reſidence, that he might 
be in readineſs, upon the pope's death, to put 
his project in execution. That he might pro- 
ceed, with the greater caution and ſecrecy, he 
ſet out, during the king's abſence in Norman- 
dy, for the iſle of Wight, where his ſhips lay 
ready for him; but being forced, by contrary 
winds, to continue, ſome time, in the iſland, 
he could not embarque, ſo ſoon as he expected, 
which diſconcerted all his meaſures; for Wil- 
liam, having received intelligence ot his deſign, 
came over, with all expedition, and ſurprized 
him, juſt as he was upon his departure and 
going to ſail. He ordered his officers to ſeize 
him directly; bur, as fear and reſpect deterr'd 
them from doing their duty, he took him pri- 
ſoner with his own hands. The prelate, to no 
purpoſe, pleaded the privileges of his order ; 
tor the king told him, that he did not ſeize on 
him, as a biſhop, but as earl of Kent, com- 
manding him to be impriſoned; and, upon this, 
all his effects were confiſcated to the king's uſe, 


having been proved to be guilty of numberleſs 
rapines and extortions. 


x08:. 


1084. - As nothing material was tranſacted, in this 
The death or the following year, I ſhall proceed to the 
of the . 1084, in which we meet with the death of 
2 atilda, William's queen, and the king's pre- 
Hoved, Parations againſt a foreign invaſion. The Eng- 

liſh, who had retreated to Denmark, having 
perſuaded king Canute, that their countrymen 
Tbe king only wanted an opportunity to ſhake off the 
of Den- Norman yoke, he formed a defign of ſubduin 
mark de- England, to which kingdom, he apprehended, 
ſigns to in- he had ſome plauſible pretenſions, eſpecially, 
— Eng- when ſeconded by an armed force. Accord- 
Hoved, ingly, he equipped a fleet, and levied ſome 


troops, which preparations alarmed William; 
ſince the advices from Denmark aſſured him, 
that they were made againſt him. As he durſt 
not place any confidence in the Engliſh, he 
muſter d up an army of foreigners, laying a tax 
of {ix ſhillings upon every hyde of land in Eng- 
land, which was three times as much as the 
Dane elt; but, whether Canute: was diverted 
by William's vigilance, in England, or by ſome 
other unexpected accident, he dropped his de- 
lign, without making any attempt to put it in 
execution. William, upon this, disbanded his 
army, tho* he did not refund the money, that 
was raiſed for their pay; but, on the contrary, 
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he impoſed a new tax, on account of the order 1084. 

of knighthood, he was willing to confer on... 

Henry, his youngeſt ſon ; for the Norman cu- 

ſtom of making the prince preſents, when he 

knighted any of his ſons, was too advantage- 

ous, not to be introduced into England. 
The king might eaſily lay any burthens on The ſtate 

his ſubje&s, ſince all his orders of this kind of Eng- 

were punctually obſerved; for the Normans — 

were afraid of oppoſing his will, leſt they 

ſhould loſe their eſtates, as they acquired them, 

by a bare a& of his good pleaſure, and the 

Engliſh were in no condition to throw off the 

Norman yoke. There was ſcarce a lord 

of that nation, that was not either impriſoned 

or baniſhed ; and thoſe of them, that ſtill pre- 

ſerved their liberty, were watched fo narrowly, 

that the leaſt oppoſition, or even grounds of 

ſuſpicion, was ſafficient to compleat their ruin. 

Edgar Atheling, who ſeemed to be the moſt 

formidable, entirely depended upon his penſi-—- 

on from the king; and, ſince his voluntary ſub- 

miſſion to theConqueror,he had forfeited the af- 

fections of the Engliſh, who now entertained a 

very deſpicable opinion concerning him. A 

certain hiſtorian does not ſcruple to aſſert, that 

he was, in ſome degree, foolith ; and, to prove 

his ſtupidity, he aſſures us, that, for a horſe 

which the king beſtowed him, he remitted his 

penſion, the very means of his ſubſiſtence. Per- _ 

haps, the ill ſtate of Edgar's affairs, and the 1085. 

dread of falling a ſacrifice to the king's jealou- Edgar ſers 

ſy, led him to reſolve upon a journey into the out for the 

eaſt,*ro fight againſt the Infidels; and, having aſs = 

eaſily obtained the king's leave, he ſer out, at- ”- 1. 

tended with 200 knights, who, being deprived dels. 

of their eſtates in England, were willing to try 

their fortunes in foreign countries; and, after 

he had ſpent two years in thoſe eaſtern parts, 

where, it is ſaid, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf b 

many valiant exploits, he returned to England, 

having retuſed rhe eſtates and honours, that 

were offer d him by the emperor of Conſtanti- 

nople, on the account of his bravery. 

William being made eaſy, upon Edgar's de- 1086: 

parture, as to any apprehenſions on his ſcore, William 

it was univerfally believed, that, for the future, — 

he would apply his thoughts to peace, to which France. 

he had been a ſtranger, almoſt from his very 

nativity; beſides, he was ſo corpulent and un- 

wieldy, that a quiet life ſeemed to be abſolute- 

ly neceſſary for him. However, theſe were far 

0 


XK 


m being the ſentiments of the king himſelf ; 
for, on a ſudden, he ſet about ſome mighty pre- 


parations, and, ſoon after, embarqued for Nor- 
mandy, in order to begin a fierce war with 
France ; but Philip, to avert the impendi 
ſtorm, offered ſome propoſals, which were fol- 
rer. by a e on the account of = A truce: 
corpulency, having taken this opportunity o 
ing thro* a courſe of phyſick, a Et of king 1. ; bro- 

hilip's was the occaſion of breaking the truce. ken by » 
This prince only enquired of one, that was jeſt. 
come from Roan, «Whether the king of Eng- 
land was, as yer, delivered of his great belly?” 
But William, being informed of the matter, 


ſent him word, © that, as ſoon as he ſhould 
would come and offer, in 
Geog © 


be up again, he 
3 =": Ws 
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1087. © the church of Notre Dame at Paris, 10,000 
A < lances, inſtead of wax-lights *.” His me- 
_ naces quickly paſs'd into deeds ; for, —_— 

illiam ; 
conſumes in the very hotteſt time of ſummer, he ravage 
Mantes to the Vexin in a horrible manner, and then laid 
aſhes, ſiege to Mantes ; and he was ſo highly incenſed, 

that, after he had taken it, he reduced it to 
aſhes, without even ſparing the churches, in 
one of which, two hermits were conſumed in 
the flames. The warmth of the ſeaſon, and 
the great fire, which he ſtood very near, to ſee 
Heis taken his orders put in execution, threw him into a 
ll, and al- feyer, which interrupted his progreſs ; and, 


3 whilſt he was on his return to Roan, in leaping 
againſt his a ditch, on horſe-back, he ſo bruiſed the rim 
ſaddle, of his belly, againſt the pummel of his ſaddle, 
Ord, that the violence of the blow exceedingly in- 
Vital. creaſed his diſtemper. Being diſabled, by this 
accident, from remounting his horſe, he was 

carried in a litter to Roan, where, the malig- 

nity of his fever daily increaſing, he apprehend- 

ed, that he was not far from the end of his 

days; and he no ſooner found, that he was paſt 

all hopes of recovery, than he began ſeriouſly 

to refle& on all the paſt actions of his lite, and 

to view them in their proper colours. He or- 

' der'd large ſums to be given to the poor and to 

He gives the churches, particularly, towards rebuilding 


alms, and 


ſers all the thoſe of Mantes, which he had deſtroyed ; and 
riſoners at he reſtored to liberty all the priſoners, among 
iberty. whom were Morkard and Ulnoth. This laſt, 
who was brother to king Harold, had been 
confined in Normandy, from his childhood, 
'being delivered up by carl Goodwin, as an ho- 
{tage, to Edward the Confeſſor; but it was 
not, without extreme difficulty, that the like 
favour was obtained for the biſhop of Bayeux, 
the king's brother, becauſe he had ſworn, that 
he would never releaſe him ; tho' he was, at 
length, prevailed on by the importunities of his 
friends. Being on the point of death, having 
commanded his principal officers to ftand round 
his bed, notwithſtanding his weakneſs, he 
made a long harangue, in which he enlarged 
capiouſly on the great reputation he had ac- 
quired, by his martial exploits; yet he, at the 
ſame time, owned, that he had uſurped the 
crown of England, and was guilty of all the 
blood, that was ſpilt on that occaſion ; and, 
therefore, he added, that, as he durſt not be- 
queath a crown, to which he had no right, he 
left it to the diſpoſal of the Almighty ; tho' 
he could wiſh, that William, his ſecond ſon, 
ſhould wear it after him. In his will, made 
juſt before he died, he left the dutchy of 
Normandy to Rabert, his eldeſt ſon ; not fo 
much on the account of his affection for him, 
as becauſe he foreſaw great obſtacles in the 
way, if he ſhould diſpoſe of it otherwiſe. 
Henry, his third ſon, had no more, for his 
thare, than an annuity of 5000 marks t, with 
all his mother's effects. It is W that, 
the ydumꝑ prince complaining of his being ſo 
— — for, the king told him, by a 
prophetio ſpirit, that he ſhould, in proceſs of 
time, be king of Englaed, and ſurpaſs his bro- 


He ac- 
know - 
ledges, 
that he u- 
ſurped the 
crown of 
England. 
Malmſ. 
Pol. Virg. 
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ther in wealth and glory; but that God 1087. 
ſhould communicate himſelf to ſuch a prince, ww 
as the Conqueror, is altogether incredible. 
Tho' the dying king had left his crown to 
the diſpoſal of the Almighty, he did all that 
was poſlible, ro ſecure it to his ſecond fon ; 
for he wrote a very preſſing letter to Lantranc, 
upon that head, and order'd his ſon William, 

even before his death, to deliver it with his 
own hands; being, doubtleſs, apprehenſive, 
that he would meet with too ſtrenous an op- 
poſition in England, if meaſures were not pre- 
viouſly taken, to gain the conſent both of the 
Englith and Normans. Having, thus, ſettled 
his temporal affairs, he cauſed himſelt ro be 
removed to the village of Hermentrude, on 
the other {ide of the Seine, over-againſt Roan, 
that he might, with the leſs interruption, take 
care of his ſpiritual concerns; where he de- ,.. , 1 
parted this life, on the gth of September, in Ord. Vg. 
the 611t year of his age, after a reign of 42 | 
years in Normandy and 21 in England ; and, 
it we may give credit to ſome of his hiſtorians, 
he exprels'd, on his death-bed, a fincere ſorrow 
for all his injuries to the Engliſh. His body 
was removed to Caen, without any ceremony, 
and interr'd in the abbey-church, which he 
had founded, purſuant to his own deſire ; and, 
Robert being then in Germany, and William 
in England, his youngeſt ſon, Henry, took 
care of the funeral. His corpſe was but poor- Brompt; 
ly attended, for ſo great a perſonage ; for his 
principal officers abandon'd him, betore he ex- 
pired, ſome to make their court to Roberr, 
and others to William ; but an extraordinary 
occurrence render'd the funeral of this mo- 
narch extremely remarkable. Juſt as they 
were going to lay him in his grave, Anſelm 
Fitz-Arthur, a Norman Gentleman, ſtands up 
and forbids the burial, in that place, claiming 
the ground, as his inheritance ; alledging, that 
the deceas'd had built the church upon it, 
without paying him for it. Upon this, they 
were conſtrained to deſiſt, according to the 
laws of the country, in order to examine the 
validity of his pretenſions ; which being ſuf- 
ficiently proved, Henry was obliged to ſatisfy 
his demands, and then the corple was in- 
terr'd. 

Thus, lived and died William I. firnamed Remarks 
the Baſtard and Conqueror, it this veg ins on the firs 
may be proper|l lied to him, which ſome e ot 
of the hilton ians cal in queſtion. They, that * 
maintain the affirmative, found their opinion 
upon his having no other right to the crown, 
except that of conqueſt, as well as upon the 
ſeverity of his government, which was, all 
along, arbitrary; but others aſſert, that his 
election entirely cancelled his right of conqueſt. 

The great uncertainty of this aftair gives occa- 
ſion to compare him, in this reſpect, to the 
emperor Auguſtus, who, it is ſaid, obtained 

the empire, neither by conquelt, uſurpation, 
inheritance, nor election, but by a ſtrange 
mixture of them all ; however, how much 
ever William may be accuſed or jultified, as 


* Alluding to the cuſtemo 8 in thoſe times, who uſually offer'd lighted candles at their. churclaung · 


-- — 


4 Vitalis tells us, he left him on 


y 5000 marks, in money. 
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i is certain, he ſecured the 


William's 
character, 
Malmſ. 


to the manner of his acceſſion to the crown, 
poſſeſſion of it, by 
ſuch politick methods, as are practiſed by 
the moſt able princes, tho they ſeldom are 
agreeable to the principles of juſtice and c- 
quity. 

The hiſtorians exceedingly differ in their 
accounts of William's character. Some of 
them, conſidering him only, as a Conqueror, 
have highly applauded his courage and con- 
duct, having oven a veil over his other 
actions; but others, taking the ſame conqueſt 
to be no other than a downright uſurpation, 
and reflecting on the means he made uſe of, 
to preſerve it, have not ſcrupled to repreſent 
him, as a real tyrant ; and, perhaps, they are 
both of them in the right, ſince this monarch 
had an uncommon mixture of good and bad 
qualities. He was reputed to be one of the 
wiſeſt princes of his time, being always vigi- 


lant and active, as reſolute in executing, as he 


was bold and nndaunted in forming his de- 
ſigns. He had the ſagacity to ſee danger at 
a diftance, and, for the mott part, prevented 
it; but, when that was not poſſible, after his 
utmoſt efforts, no man could — it, with great- 
er intrepidity ; but, on the other hand, his 
covetouſneſs and partiality for the Normans 
put him u pon many projects, that are not to 
be juſtified. 

In his younger years, he was handſome and 
well-proportioned, and he had rather a ftern 
and majeſtick than a mild and engaging 
countenance ; tho, upon occaſion, he could af. 
ſume ſuch a ſweet and gentle aſpect, as was not 
eaſy to be reſiſted. We may form a judgment 
of the ſtrength and vigour of his conſtitution, 
from the account of the hiſtorians concerning 
him, that none, but himſelf, could bend his 
bow ; yet the ſame authors are divided in their 
fentiments, as to his chaſtity. Some aflure us, 
that, after marriage, he never gave the queen 
any grounds for jealouſy ; whilſt others affirm, 
that he kept, for his miſtreſs, a clergyman's 
daughter, who was ham-ftringed, by Matilda's 
order. (However that be, after he was king of 
England, it is obſerved, that hunting was his 
ſole diverſion. He was an excellent ceconomitt, 
the affairs of his family being under the moſt 
perfect regulation; tho his expences bore no 
proportion to his dignity and fortune. Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon ſolemn occaſions, he was ſo fond 
of magnificence, that he affected to appear in 
all his grandeur. He ſeldom failed of being 
crowned every year, at the three great feſtivals 
of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſontide, which 
he generally kept at Glouceſter, Wincheſter, and 
Weſtminſter; and, at theſe times, he kept a 
ſplendid court, was much more eaſy of acceſs 
and liberal of his favours. The great men of 
the kingdom uſually attended him, during theſe 
ſolemnities; but it-is-not to be ſuppoſed, that 


it was to hold a 'Wittena-gemot or parliament, 


as ſome do imagine; for it is not, in the leaſt, 
probable, that, after he had deprived the Eng- 
liſh of their eſtates, he ſhould leave them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greateſt of their privileges. It 
is yet more unlikely, that he ſhould transfer 
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this right to the Normans, to whom he beſtow- 1087. 
ed the Engliſh eſtates, as it was in his power 


to grant them, on his own terms; and it is evi- 
dent, from his natural temper, that he would 
never voluntarily render himſelf dependent on 
any of his ſubjects; however, if the Wittena- 
gemot did ſubſiſt, in his reign, we may be ſuxe, 
its authority was exceedingly diminithed, and 
its nature very different from the general aſſem- 
blies, in the time of the Saxons. 

Some hiſtorians highly extol this prince's cle- 
mency, becauſe he very often only puniſh'd the 
Engliſh rebels, by the confiſcation of their e- 
ſtares. It muſt be acknowledged, that this is 
true, with reſpect to perſons of diſtinction; ſince 
it does not appear, that, beſides earl Walthoff, 
who was publickly bcheaded, and Egelwin, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, who was ſtarved in priſon, any 


of the principal Engliſh lords were put to death, 


in this reign ; but the caſe is otherwiſe, as to 
perſons of an inferior rank. Ir is certain, that 
vaſt numbers of theſe were ſacrificed to Wil- 
liam's reſentment, whilſt many others had 
their eyes put ont, or their hands and feet 
cut off, or were condemn'd to perpetual im- 
priſonment, for very minute crimes. All the 
hiſtorians are agreed, that his taking away 
the life of ear! Walthoff was a very heinous 
and diſhonourable action, as he had beheaded 
him, for a crime he had already pardoned; but 
but this inſtance of ſeverity was, in ſome de- 
gree, attoned for, by his moderation to prince 
Edgar, who had often furniſhed him with pre- 
tences to diſpatch him, as a ſacrifice to his 
jealouſy. Perhaps, the little merit of this 
prince was the {ole motive of his clemency ; 
tho”, afrer all, in my opinion, we ought not to 
rob him of the honour due to him, on that ac- 
ccunt, ſeeing we are ignorant of the grounds 
of his lenity towards him. Whatever deſpi- 
cable ſentiments the king might entertain, with 
regard to his perſonal qualities, yet, it muſt be 
own'd, he was formidable, by reaſon of his 
birth ; for he was the only 1 prince 
of the royal family of the Saxons, and had been 
made uſe of, as a handle, to ſeveral inſurrec- 
tions in the kingdom. fi | 


William had, by Matilda, daughter to the His ifſuez 


earl of Flanders, four ſons and five daughters. 


Robert was duke of Normandy ; and-Richard + 


was kill'd by a ſtag, in the New-Forelſt, or, ac- 
cording to others, he catched, as he was hunt- 
ing, a diſtemper, which carried him off, in 
his father's life-time. William aſcended the 
throne of England, being ſucceeded/by Henry, 
his brother. Cicely, his eldeſt daughter, was 
abbeſs of the nunnery of Caen; and Conſtance 
was married to Alain Fergeant, duke of Bre- 
taign. Adela was wife to Stephen, earl of 
Blois, by whom ſhe had 4 ſon of the fame 
name, who ſucceeded to the crown of Eng- 
land ; but Margaret, who was promis d to Ha- 
rold, died young. Alphonſo, king of Galli- 
cia, married the fifth, whoſe name was Elea- 
nor; thoꝰ, it is ſaid, ſhe continued a virgin, af- 
ter marriage, being entirely devoted to the 
ſervice of God, and ſpent her days, in the 
conttant exerciſe of prayer. TT, 
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RN Ee eee» ata 
2. WILLIAM II. ſirnamed Rutus. 

Wirt- Hilſt the Conqueror was taken up, in fame foundation, viz. the will of the late king. 
Au II. Normandy, with the thoughts of dy- Robert, being abſent, had but a few friends, 
ing, William, his ſon, was, in England, very in- that were active, in his behalt, being afraid to 
duſtriouſly employed, in ſecuring the crown for make an open declaration of their ſentiments ; 
himſelf, purſuant to his father's intentions ; for they foreſaw the bad conſequences of ſuch 
and ſo much the more expedition was neceſſary, a procecding, if, upon his return, he ſhould not 
on this occaſion, as he had reaſon to appre- be willing to ſupport them. Beſides, they had 
hend, that his brother's coming, in time, would none to be their leaders, Ulnoth and Morkard 
defeat his deſign. It was, therefore, his buſi- being detained in priſon, by William's order, Hoveden. 
neſs, in the firſt place, to gain an intereſt in notwithſtanding his father's directions to the 
the Normans, who, debates, would have the contrary, leſt they ſhould head the Engliſh, 
chief ſway in the enſuing election, as they were whom he ſuſpected to be his enemies; and, all William 
poſſeſs'd of all the fiefs and places in the king- theſe circumitances being improved to the beſt is crown- 
dom; tho, at the ſame time, the Engliſh were advantage, by his adherents, he was crowned cd. 
not to be neglected, leſt, by joining Robert's the 27th of September, 18 days after his fa- —_ 
friends, they might incline the balance to his ther's deceaſe. | Song 
ſide. In the mean while, William was beloved This prince, ſirnamed Rufus, from his ha- His cha- 
neither by the Engliſh nor Normans ; for the ving red hair, was 30 years of age, when he racer. 
former found him, from their own experience, received the crown; and, in all hkelihood, his 
to be too like the king, his father, and the lat- good fortune was occaſioned by Robert's diſ- 
ter, having a {till farther knowledge of him, obliging the king, his father, who never could 
dreaded his rough temper. On the contrary, forgive his revolt, Indeed, as to William, he 
Robert might alledge the right of primogeni- was, in no reſpe&, ſuperior to his elder bro- 
ture; whereas William had nothing, to ſupport ther; ſince the only quality, for which he 
his pretenſions, but the bare deſire of the late was remarkable, was his courage, tho' it was 
king, which was far from being an expreſs no- ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from a brutal fierce- 
mination ; and, in all probability, it would have nefs. His extreme ill- nature, as it had never 
3 ineffectual, it the minds of the people been corrected by education, very often prompt- 
ad not been prepared, before the news of his ed him to commit baſe and unworthy actions; 
death. It was with this view, that he ſent o- for, being trained up to arms, from his youth, 
ver his ſon, with all ſpeed, that, in conjunction at a court, where he daily beheld inſtances of ſe- 
with Lanfranc and ſome other lords, he might verity and deſpotick power, he was a complete 
concert proper meaſures ; Eudo, the high-trea- brute in his behaviour. Beſides, he was altoge- 
Brompton, ſurer, and Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ther indifferent, as to religion; and the whole 
did him ſingular ſervice, at this critical junc- ftrain of his conduct ſhew'd, that he had not 
ture. The firſt of them not only ſecured Dover, the leaſt regard for honour or honeſty. He was 
Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſtings and ſome o- as covetous as his father; but, whereas the fa- 
ther places on the ſouth coaſts ; but he like- ther accumulated wealth, purely, for the ſake 
wiſe delivered up, to prince William, all the late of hoarding it, the ſon was deſirous of money, 
king's treaſures, amounting to 60,000 l. in mo- merely, to ſpend it profuſely, being, in all his 
ney, beſides plate and jewels of a much great- vain expences, guided more by caprice than 
er value. L who had the love and eſteem reaſon. However, he had the art to conceal 
of the Engliſh, as well as the Normans, was his inclinations, in the beginning of his reign; 
ſo ſucceſsful in his endeavours, that, in a little and his ſubjects took pleaſure in obſerving, that, 
time, he prevailed on the principal lords of for ſome time, he paid a deference to the pru- 
both nations, to come over to his party; and dent counſels of Lanfranc, who was univerſally 
other means were not wanting, to induce the beloved and eſteemed. This conſideration led Hoved. 
people to eſpouſe William's cauſe. A report the Engliſh to entertain hopes of a happy 
Daniel. Was induſtriouſly ſpread abroad among the change in their fortune, and prevented them 
Engliſh, that this prince had made a firm re- from falling in with the ſollicitations of thoſe, 
ſolution, to govern in a very difterent manner who attempted to perſuade them to eſpouſe 
from the king, his father; that he would re- Robert's cauſe. | 
gard their juſt complaints, and aboliſh the too But tho' the confidence, William placed in 1088. 
rigorous laws, enacted, ſince the late revolution, the archbiſhop, was of ſervice to him, with re- Odo forms 
particularly, thoſe relating to the game; and, ſpect to theEngliſh, it gave him ſuch diſturbance 2 
finally, that he would reſtore them, in part, from another quarter, as even ſhook him on his gainſt wil- 
their eſtates and antient privileges. On the throne. Odo, his uncle, biſhop of Bayeux, who lim. 
Brompton, Other hand, it was repreſented to the Normans, was lately releaſed from priſon, was, to the laſt Malm. 


that the beſt way, to keep their preſent poſſeſ- 


ſions, was to confirm theConqueror's choice of a 
ſucceſſor; and that the young prince, being fixed 


on the throne, would, of courſe, maintain their 


cauſe, ſince his and their rights ſtood on the 


degree, uneaſy, at Lanfranc's being in ſuch fa- 
vour at court; for he had harbour'd a ſecret 
animoſity againſt that prelate, ever ſince he ad- 
vis'd the king to ſeize him, juſt as he was _ 

his, 
with 


the point of embarquing for Rome. 


Hoved. 
Dunelm. 
Ord, Vit. 


Book VI. 


1088. with a deſire of ruling. again, as he had former- 
h done, put him upon jprojecting, how to de- 
e the king, and place Robert on the throne, 

who was lately returned to Normandy, that 
prince's birth- right furniſhing him with a plau- 

ſible pretence, to countenance his enterprize. 

As ſoon as he had reſolved per this undertak- 

ing he engaged in the plot ſome of the princi- 

pal Norman lords; and, indeed, without their 
concurrence, the Engliſh were unable to pro- 

mote his deſign; but, theſe leading the way, and 

ſeveral others being brought over to his party, 

it was an eaſy matter for them, to prevail on 

the Engliſh to come into their meaſures; for, 

as the moſt of them were deprived of their e- 

ſtates, in the late reign, they expected, that 

the diſſenſions between the two brothers would 

turn to their advantage. 


ſolution, Odo aſſured them, that it was impoſſi- 
ble to enjoy any happineſs, under the govern- 
ment of a capricious and brutiſh prince, who 
had neither religion nor honeſty ; that, it they 
did not immediately exert themſelves, to avert 
the impending evil, they would allow him time 
to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne, and then, 
perhaps, they would never meet with another 
opportunity, ſo favourable as the preſent ; and 
that, in juſtice, the crown ſhould be given to 
Robert, as he was the firit-born, who was alſo a 
a prince of great uprightneſs and generoſity. 
The prelate, at the ſame time, ſet off, to the 
utmoſt advantage, his mild and gracious diſpo- 
ſation; which encouraged them to hope, that 
they ſhould, at length, under a king poflels'd 
of ſuch agreeable qualities, attain the tranquil- 
lity, they ſo earneſtly deſired. 

Whether the right of primogeniture had any 
weight with theſe lords, or, whether William's 
ill temper prevailed on them to wiſh for a new 
matter, they readily fell in with the biſhop's 
ſcheme; and each of them promiſed to do all 
that was poſſible, to put it in execution, pro- 
vided Robert would aſſiſt them, and bring over 
with him ſuccours from Normandy. Odo, be- 
ing, thus, aſſured of the aſſiſtance of the Nor- 
man lords, whom he apprehended to be more 
capable of ſerving Robert, than the Engliſh, he 
ſent word to that prince, that nothing was 
wanting, but his preſence with a body of Nor- 
man troops, to put him in poſſeſſion of the 


, crown, his brother had unjuſtiy uſurped. The 


duke, at once, determined to accept of this 
advantageous propoſal; but, not having mo- 
ney, ſufficient to ſupport the charge of fo great 
an undertaking, he borrowed fome.of his bro- 
hie bricker ther Henry, mortgaging the whole country of 
Henry. Cottentin, for his ſecurity ; upon which, he ac- 
Brompt. quainted his uncle, that he would infallibly come 
over to England, with all expedition, intreat- 
ing him to make the neceſſary preparations, for 
the execution of their deſigns. 


Robert 
borrows 
money of 


The con- No ſooner were the Norman lords certified 
4 er of Robert's reſolution, than they began to move 
-—. + Vith vigour and activity. The biſhop of Con- 


WF. {tance, with Mowbray, his nephew, ſecured 
Bath and Barklay-caitle, and fortificd Briſtol, 


in order to make it their chief magazine. Ro- 


ger Bigod ſcized on ſeveral places in Norfolk; 
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In order to confirm 
both the Engliſh and Normans in their re- 


* 


and Grantmenil did the ſame in Leiceſterſhire. 1088. 
Roger de Montgomery, William,biſhop of Dur-. 
ham, Bernard of Newark, Roger Lacy, and 
Ralph Mortimer made themſelves maſters of 
Worceſterſhire ; and, in a word, there was not 
a ſingle lord, among the conſpirators, that did 
not take poſſeſſion of ſome city. Had Robert: 
come over, at this juncture, in all probability, he 
would have dethroned his brother; but his na- 
tural indolence, together with his extravagance, 
in ſquandering his money, on things altogether 
unneceſſary, prevented his making any uſe of 
ſo fair an opportunity. In the mean While, 
William, who was of a quite different temper, 
left nothing unattempted, to ſtifle the conſpi- 
racy ; and the moſt ettectual means, to this pur- 
poſe, he found to be, the gaining the Bogen 
to his intereſt, in promoting which, Lan- 
franc, was very ſerviceable to him. This 
prelate, who, in .the late reign, had treated i very tht 
them in an obliging manner, made uſe of his yiceable to 
credit with them, to engage their adherence to the king, 
the king, on this occaſion ; and, by his ſollici- 
tations, he brought back to their duty ſuch as 
had already revolted, and confirmed the reſt 
in their allegiance; ſo that, in a very ſhort 
time, he was in a condition to {end out a fleet, 
whilſt, with an army of Engliſhmen, he march- 
ed againſt Odo, his uncle, whom he juſtly ap- 
prehended to be the author of the rebellion. 
The biſhop had fortified himſelf in Kent, where 
he ſecured Rocheſter and Pevenſey; but, being 
informed of the king's approach, he ſhut him- 
ſelt up in the latter, expecting that he ſhould 
be able to hold out, till the duke of Norman- 
dy ſhould come to his aſſiſtance; but, having 
more fire than true courgge, and as he had neg- 
lected to make the neceflary preparations, for 
his detence, the caſtle was taken, in a tew days, a as 
by the vigorous attacks of the king. Odo... Fug 
could obtain his pardon, on no other condition, Odo. 
but his cbliging Rocheſter to ſurrender, which Sax. An. 
was defended by the principal Norman lords, Ord. Vit. 
under the command of Euſtace, earl oi Bulloign. _ 
Being conducted to the gates ot Rocheſter, by r 
his out ward 2 he ſeemed willing, that 
the governor ſhould deliver up the city; but 
Euſtace, obſerving, by his looks, that he did 
not ſpcak, as he meant, detained him, as a 
priſoner, which furniſhed him with a plauſible 
excuſe, for the violation of his promiſe. | 
William, upon this, deſpairing of being 
maſter of Rocheſter, by Odo's means, reſol- 


Lanfranc 


He lays 
ſiege to 


ved to beſiege it; and he lay fix weeks betore Rocheſter. 


the town, to no purpoſe, the beſieged conti- Hunting. 
nuing to make a brave and vigorous defence 
but, at length, a contagious diſtemper, which 

daily carried off great numbers of them, con- 
{trained them to come to a capitulation, tho' 

it was not an eaſy matter to agree upon the 

terms. However, at laſt, after many debares, 

the King granted them leave to march off with 

their horles, without giving them any hopes 

of being ever reſtored to their eſtates and 

places. The biſhop of Bayeux, being, by this 

means, reduced to a very low condition, re- 
treated to the duke of Normandy, who en- 
truſted him with the adminiſtration of the 

affairs of the Ou a the ſiege 0 


Ro- 


# *? 
# 


"a 
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1088. Rocheſter, the duke might eaſily have made a 
UA diverſion into ſome other part of the kingdom; 
Robert: but the inexcuſable negligence of that prince 
negli- deprived him of the advantage of ſuch a fa- 
gence. vourable opportunity ; for, inſtead of coming 

rompt. himſelf into England, with a force propor- 

* tionable to the greatneſs of his enterprize, he 
only ſent over a ſingle ſhip with a handful ot 
ſoldiers, who were all taken and drowned. 
Bae ng William, being now poſſeſs'd of Rocheſter, 
— marched his army towards Durham, to chaſtiſe 


and ba- the biſhop, who was one of the revolters; 


niſhes the but, as the garriſon of that place was very 
weak, the city was ſoon forced to ſurrender, 
and the biſhop, with all the other rebels, was 
ſent into baniſhment. Thus, this conſpiracy, 
thoꝰ it had a very dangerous aſpect, was cru{h'd, 
by William's reſolution and conduct; for he 
equally made uſe of policy, as well as force, in 
bringing the conſpirators to reaſon. He had, 
by his addreſs, gained over Montgomery and 
ſeveral other Norman lords, whoſe defection 
was extremely prejudicial to Robert's party, ha- 
ving, by his ſecret emiſſaries, aſſured them, that 
they were very impolitick, in taking any ſteps 
againſt him; that, ſince they held their eſtates, 
by no other right, but that, by which he acqui- 
red the crown, it was evidently their intereſt to 
eſpouſe his cauſe. On the other hand, he diſ- 
covered the greateſt prudence, in beginning 
with his uncle's deſtruction, who was the au- 
thor of the confpiracy ; but his ſucceſs, on this 
occaſion, was chiefly owing to his expedition. 
William As the Engliſh had been fo ready to aſſiſt 
oppreſſes William, in his extremity, they naturally ex- 
-— pected to be rewarded, in proportion to their 
Hoved. fervices; but they ſoon found, that all their 
Eadmer. hopes were vain and imaginary. Whilſt he 
Malmſ. wanted their aſſiſtance, he amuſed them with 
fair promiſes ; but, his turn being ſerved, he 
entirely forgot them; nay, he even began to 
oppreſs them, with ſeveral impoſitions, in which 
he thew'd ſtill leſs moderation than the king, 
his father. Lanfranc gave him ſome gentle 
admonitions on the head, who could not for- 
bear reminding him, to make good his en- 
1 ; but, how careful ſoever the arch- 
biſhop might be, in uſing the moſt reſpecttul 
language, William was highly offended, and 
asked him, in an angry tone, and with an 
oath, Whether he thought it poſſible for a 
8 « king to perform all his promiſes?” From this 
vraceg. for time, Lanfranc was entirely out of favour, tho 
graced, for . . c 4 
admoniſh- his diſgrace was of a ſhort continuance ; for he 
ing him died foon after, lamented by both nations, as 
about it. one of the moſt worthy prelates, that had fil- 
but he dies 164 the ſee of Canterbury, ever ſince the con- 
ſoon after, A 
verſion of the Saxons. 
The king's Whilft Lanfranc was alive and at court, his 
tyrannical venerable preſence was ſome cheque to the 
procced- | King's inclinations ; but, upon his death, he 
1958 threw off all reftraint. Particularly, he gave 
great indulgence to his natural deſire of heap- 
ing up money, in order to ſpend ir in a vain 
and profuſe manner; and, being avaricious 
without frugality, covetous and yet prodigal, 
he was always in want, and under a neceſſity 
of inventing continually new ways and means 
tor railing money, to ſupport his extravagance. 


One of his methods, never before practiſed i 1088. 
England, was to ſeize upon the vacant beue == 
fices ; for, not being content with the firſt- BE 
fruits, he appropriated the whole profits to „eth. bn. 
himſelf, without filling them; and, after he cant bene- 
had diſpoſed of every thing, that was conver- fices. 
tible into money, he ſold them to the higheſt 

bidder, without any regard to their merit or 
capaciry. No ſooner was the fee of Canter- 

bury vacant, by Lanfranc's death, than he 

ſeized on the temporalities, keeping them in 

his hands, for four years together; and he act- 

ed in the ſame manner, with reſpect to the 
biſhoprick of Lincoln, and all others that be- 

came vacant, in his reign. As they, whohave 
writren the life of this prince, were, moſt of 

them, monks or eccleſiaſticks, they have, on 

that account, publiſh'd the ſevereſt invectiꝭves 

againſt him; and, ſince they fo frequently in- 

ſift on this topick, it may be reaſonably pre- 

ſamed, that this was one of the chict motives, 

which induced them to ſully his reputation, to 

the utmoſt of their power. However that be, 

his proceedings occaſioned loud clamours, a- 

mong the clergy, tho' the king did not, in the 

leaſt, regard them ; and it was to no purpoſe 

for them, to carry their complaints to the 

pope. The court of Rome, in the preſent poſ- 

ture of affairs, durſt not interpoſe, in their be- 

half, the church being rent by a ſchiſm, in 

which Eugland had not, as yet, engaged; be- 


ſides, Urban II. to whom the Engliſh clergy 


made application, was then wholly raken up a- 
bout his project of recovering the Holy Land, in 
which he propoſed to engage all the princes in 
Chriſtendom ; and, therefore, it was impracti- 1089 
cable for the pope, as well as inconſiſtent with his | 
intereſt, to fall upon William, at this critical 
juncture. f 

As William was now poſſeſs d of a crown, 1090. 
which he had no juſt grounds ever to expect, William 
one would have thought, this ſingle conſiderati- nvades 
on ſhould have prevailed on him, to do all that — 
was poſſible, to render his brother eaſy, under aun. 
the injury he had offer'd him, in invading his Hoved. 
right; but neither duty, nor fraternal affection, Brompt. 
could preponderate his deſire of being maſter Ord. Vit. 
of all his father's dominions; for he was no 
ſooner ſettled on his throne, than he reſolved up- 
on the conqueſt of Normandy. Perhaps, his 
view, in this undertaking, was not only to gra- 
tity his covetous temper, but alſo to be reven- 
ged on the duke, for his attempt todethrone him. 
However, after extraordinary preparations, he 
made a deſcent into Normandy; and he ſpeedi- 
ly ſubdued St. Valeri, Albemarle and ſome o- 
ther places, whilſt Robert, who had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of any ſuch deſign, was in no con- 
dition to oppoſe him. | 

Robert, in this extremity, was obliged to Robert im 
apply to the king of France, who came, in plores aid 
perſon, to aſſiſt him; but William, who knew 2 my 
how to make uſe of cunning, as well as force, Prasee 
found the means to gain Philip's friendſhip, who is 
who left Robert expoſed, as before, to the in- bribed by 
ſults of his brother. The king of France's re- William. 
treat put the duke's affairs in a worſe poſture 
than ever, as he had his ſole dependence upon 
his aid ; and William not only took — _ 
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on him in ſuch a manner; as to prevent his ri-F rogt. 
ſing. This accident would have been the oo 


A burghers of Roan, who promiſed to ſurrender 


Robert is 
aſſiſted by 
his brother 


Henry, 


who ſaves 
Roan, 


1091. 
The king 
and duke 
enter into 
a treaty, 
Flor. Wig. 
Ord. Vit. 
Malmſ. 


— 


Henry 
ſerzes on 
Michael's 
lount. 


Malmſ. 


William's 
adventure. 


Knyghton. 


that the 


to him the metropolis of Normandy. 


In the interim, Robert had no proſpett of 


any aſſiſtance, except that of Henry, his young- 
eſt brother; and he had very little grounds to 
expect any favour, even from him; tor he was 
incenſed againſt the duke, for having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cottentin, before he had diſcharged his 
debt, and was making preparations, to do him- 
ſelf juſtice, by force of arms; but, upon Robert's 
promiſing to give him ſatisfaction, when the 
war was over, he dropp'd his deſign, and even 
eſpouſed his cauſe. Henry, being informed of 
the plot, that was in agitation at Roan, enter'd 
the city, on a ſudden; and, ſeizing onConon, the 
chief of the conſpirators, he threw him, head- 
long, from a tower; by which bold adventure, 
he quaſh'd the conſpiracy, and fo prevented the 
loſs of Robert's eapital, and, in all probability, 
of his whole domimions. 

Upon this, William was obliged to ſtrike up a 
peace with his brother. According to the articles 
of the treaty, Robert was under obligations, 
to deliver up to the king the country of Eu and 
the towns of Feſchamp and Cherburgh, with 
all the places he was poſſeſsd of, on the coaſt 
of Normandy ; and William, on his part, was 
to aſſiſt the duke, in redueing the province of 
Maine, which had revolted, to reſtore to the 
Normans all their confiſcated eſtates in Eng- 
land, and to grant ſome certain fies to his bro- 
ther in the ſame kingdom. Laſtly, it was mu- 
tually agreed on, that, if either of them died, 
without an heir, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to 
all his dommions ; and this agreement was ſo- 
ſemnly ſworn to by 12 barons, on each fide, 
the Sw ſeeming to be thoroughly recon- 
ctled. 

Bur, whatever ſatisfaction the king and duke 
received from the late treaty, prinee Henry 
was not a little diſguſted at it, as he perceived, 
that his caſe was not at all conſidered, in this 
tranſaction, and that there was no likelihood 
of Robert's being punctual, in the performance 
of the promiſe he made him; and, therefore, 
coneeiving it to be lawful to do himſelt juſtice, 
he directly took poſſeſſion of St. Michael's 
Mount. This fadden and ſurprizing occur- 
rence alarmed Robert, who, being unwilling to 
leave a place of ſuch importance in the hands 
of his brother, deſired William's aid, to retake 
it; who, tho he was altogether unconcerned in 
the affair, at once, joined his brother, in be- 
ſieging or rather blocking up the mount; which, 
being ſituated on a rock, and having the ad- 
vantage of the ſea's flowing round it, twice a 
day, was render'd inacceffible. 

hilſt the two brothers lay before this place, 
William, as he was riding, alone, ſome di- 
ſtance from the camp, eſpied two horſe- 
men coming from the mount; and, being na- 
turally of a daring and impetuous temper, he 
rid up to them, reſolving to take one of them 
priloner, that he might get intelligence of the 
ſtate of the beſieged. The ſoldiers, finding, 
had only a fingle perſon to encounter, 
made a brisk defence; and, upon the firſt at- 
tack, kill d his horſe under him, which fell up- 


whilſt his frontiers were rifled 


caſion of his: death, if; the very moment: one 
of the ſoldiers: was going to diſpatch: him, he 
had: not cried out, Hold, raſcal, I am the 
« king of England“; bur, theſe words com- 
manding their fear and reſpect, they help'd 
him up, and gave him one of their horſes. 
Having nimbly vaulted into the ſaddle, he ads 
dreſs d himſelf to the perſon that diſmounted 
him, as follows: , thou ſhalt be my 
6 ſoldier, for the future, and ſhalt receive the 
reward of thy valour”. 
Tho' the king and duke had made but a ve- 
ry ſlow progreſs in the ſiege, Henry was in 
great diſtreſs, for want of water; yet, as he 
was no ſtranger to Robert's good- nature, he 
did not deſpair of ſome relief, by repreſenting 
to him, that it would be more glorious to ſub- 


due him by arms, than by thirſt. Robert, q 
upon this, generouſly ſent him a tun of wine, generoſty 
permitting him to fetch as. much water, as to Henry, 


would ſupply his neceſſities. William, having 
npbraided him, on this account, he replied: 
« What is the quarrel between us and our bro- 
« of that conſequence, that we ſhould ſuffer 
« him to periſh. by thirſt? We may ſtand in 
«© need of a brother hereafter; but where 
© thallwe meet with another, when this is de- 
« ſtroyed by our means? However, Wil- 
liam, being diſpleaſed with this act of genero- 
firy, which he apprehended: to be very weak 
and ill- timed, quitting the ſiege, returned to 
England ; tho? —— carried it on, in ſpite of 
all difficulties, till, at laſt, he obliged his bro- 


ther to ſurrender, upon terms; and Henry, He takes 
having liberty to go, where he pleaſed, wan- the mount 


der'd up and. don, for ſome time, without any 
fixed place of reſidence, attended only by a 
chaplain and three or four domeſticks. 

About the ſame time, Nobert baniſhed Ed- 


gar Atheling from Normandy ; and William Hoved; 


prohibited his return into England. The hi- 
ſtorians have not taken notice of the cauſe of 
his diſgrace; for they only tell us, that he re- 
treated into Scotland, his uſual place oi refuge, 
in his mĩsfortunes. 

During William's abſence in Normandy, 
Malcolm Mocmoir, king of Scotland, made an 
incurſion into Northumberland, carrying off a 
great booty. The northern people were 
extremely uneaſy, at the king's ſtay abroad, 


and their complaints haſtened his return. Up- 
on his arrival, he directly ſet about mighty 
preparations, in order to be revenged on the 
king of Scotland; but, leſt Robert, who had 
taken Michael's Mount, ſhould, in the mean 
time, ſeize on his caſtles in Normandy, he in- 
vited him to come over to his afliſtance, pre- 
tending that his valeur and experience were 
abſolutely neceſſary, to conclude the war, in an 
honourable manner ; and, to engage him the 
more effectually, he promiſed, that, as ſoon as 
this affair was ended, he wonld punctually per- 
form his part of the late treaty. Robert, being 
prevailed on by theſe morives, came ſpeedily 
over, and accompanied his brother into Scot- 
land, 


How- 


by foreigners ; | 
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1091. However, the ſucceſs of this affair was not 
Www anſwerable to William's preparations; for the 
| greateſt part of the fleet he had equipp'd, to ra- 
vage the coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by 
a ſtormʒ and his army, for want of proviſtons, 
and the roads being impaſſable by bad wea- 
ther, was exceedingly diminiſhed, in march- 
ing over the moraſſes and mountains. He of- 
ten repented of the preſent undertaking, on the 
account of theſe lofles ; and, indeed, they would 
have proved very fatal to him, it Malcolm, 
dreading the conſequences of a war, which had 
brought the enemy into his own kingdom, had 
not thought it more adviſable, to oblige Wil- 
liam to leave Scotland by fair means, rather 
than by compulſive methods. Accordingly, he 
ſent propoſals, which, being joyfully accepred, 
were ſoon followed by a treaty of peace. The 
conditions were, that Malcolm ſhould pay Wil- 
ham the ſame homage, his father had done; 
that the 12 manors, he had in England, before 
this rupture, ſhould be reſtored to him; and 
that William ſhould allow him, yearly, 12 
1 marks, for all his other claims. Prince Edgar, 
rell red to WRO was employ'd in this negotiation, having 
favour. aàcted, to the ſatisfaction of both parties, Wil- 
Hoved. liam and Robert received him into favour, and 
Brompt. permitted him to return into England. The 
war being now compleated, the duke expect- 
ed, that his brother would immediately make 
good his engagements to him; but finding, at 
length, that he only amuſed him, taking Edgar 
along with him, he returned to Normandy. 
Fitz-Ha- - , Whilit William was in Scotland, Robert Fitz- 
Coors Gli. Hamon, gentleman of the bed-chamber, ſub- 
: 2 Sag dued Glamorganſhire in South-Wales. He had 
chire. afiſted, Jeſtyn, lord of Glamorgan, againſt Rees, 
Welch king ot Wales, on certain terms, to which he 
Chron. ſhew d no regard, as ſoon as the war was over; 
but Fitz-Hamon, to revenge this breach of taith 
and do himſelf juſtice, muſtering ſome friends 
together, attack d Rees, ſlew him in the fight, 
and ſeixed on his country; and 12 knights, that 
attended him, in this expedition, were, each of 
them, rewarded with a manor, to be enjoy'd 
by them and their poſterity “. 
1092, The next year, prince Henry ſurprized Dom- 
front, a ſmall town in Maine, where he retired, 
in expectation of ſame better fortune. 
roms The king, from the frequent incurſions of 
ordersCar- N . - 
lille to be the Scots into the northern parts of England, 
rebuilt, apprehending it to be neceſſary to ſtop their 
progrels, by a ſtrong barrier, order'd the city 
of Caxliſle upon Tyne to be rebuilt, which had 
been demoelilrd by the Danes, and lay in ruins, 
for 200 years together; and, having repeopled 
it, he endowed it with great privileges, which 
are preſerved to this day f. About this time, 
thezice of ; Dorcheſter was tranſlated to Lin- 
coln, and that of Wells to Bath,with the king's 
conſent, tho it was not obtained, without a con- 
{iderable ſum. 


ln a book written, on this ſubject, by Sir Edward Stradlin 
are the names of the twelve knights, among which were Richard Granvil, Pain Turbevil, Oliver St. John, Robert 
de St, Quintin, and William Stradling, names in uſe at this day. Vid. Cambd. Glamorganſhire, 

I Carliſle, the Luguballum, Luguballia, or Luguvallium of the Britons and Romans, and the Luel of the Saxons, 
is ſituated ncar the confluence of the rivers, Eden, Peterill, and Caude, and not on the Tyne; and the colony of huſ- 
bandmen, ſcnt thither by William Rufus, are, by all records, ſaid to be the firſt, that till'd the lands in the parts ad- 


- 


jacent. 


Every occurrence was improved, as a handle, 


off ENGLAND. . 
- The proceedings of this monarch were ab- 1094. 
ſolute and arbitrary; and he. daily renewed gu 


# 
- 


taxes and impoſitions, on various pretences. - 
— : P He ſalls ill. 


22 Im. 
to levy money on the cities, boroughs, and pri- n 


vate perſons, without any regard to the Nor- 
mans, more than the Engliſh. As none durſt pre- 
ſume to oppoſe his oppreſſions, the people 
waited for no other remedy, for their intole- 
rable evils, except the king's death, which 
they heartily prayed for, in private; and the 
king's being ſeized with a diſtemper, at Glou- 
ceſter, which he himſelf look d upon to be mor- 
tal, gave them ſome hopes, that their prayers 
would prove ſucceſsful. The near view of 
death, and the exhortations of the biſhops that 
attended him, led him to refle& on his paſt ac- 
tions ; and he ſeemed to be firmly reſolved to He ſeems 
correct the miſmanagements in the govern- to be pe- 
ment, it it ſhould pleaſc God to reſtore him to tens: 
health. The prelates, taking this to be a fa- 

vourable opportunity,admoniſh'd him to fill the 

vacant benefices; they aſſured him, that, by 
applying the church's revenues, contrary to 

the intent of the donors, he greatly endanger d 

his ſalvation. The king's weak condition ren- 

der'd him very willing to comply with all their 

deſires ; and, accordingly, he nominated Ro- 

bert Bloet, one of his counſellors, to the ſee of 

Lincoln, and Anſclm, abbot of Bec inNorman- 

dy, to that of Canterbury, who was not eaſily He makes 
perſuaded to accept of that dignity. As he was Anſclm 

a zealous aſſertor of the rights ot the church, f Canter. 
and no ſtranger to William's indifference, as to bur. 
theſe matters, he apprehended that the arch- Hunting. 
biſhoprick would be too weighty a burden for Knyghton: 
him, in his reign ; bur, at length, he was, by 3 
the ſollicitations of the biſhops and the kings 
ſeeming repentance, brought to a compliance. 

Before his conſecration, he intreated William 

to reſtore to the church of Canterbury all that 
belonged to it, in the time of Lanfranc, for 

which he had his poſitive promiſe ; but Wil- 

liam no ſooner perceived, that he was in a fair 

way of recovery, than he delayed matters, in 

order to avoid the performance of it. At laſt, 

as the archbiſhop continually preſs'd him on 

this head, he openly declared, that it was his 

intent, that not only the preſent poſſeſſors of the 
church-lands, to whom he had given them, 

but their poſterity alſo ſhould enjoy them, and 

he even told the archbiſhop, that he expected 

his concurrence ; but as Anſelm could never 

think of conſenting to what, he took to be a 
downright prevarication, a great conteſt aroſc 
between the king and him, which proved very 
vexatious to them both. 

In the interim, William, whoſe repentance ie conti- 
was entirely produced by the fear of death, be- nues to op- 
ing perfectly recovered, forgot all his promiſes, preſs his 
and returned to his old courſe of life. The pri- ſubjects. 
ſoners, he had commanded to be releaſed, were, 


o or Sir Edward Manſel, for it is aſcribed to both, 


by 


archbiſnop 


Malcc 
and h 
are l. 


1 love 
Brom 
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1092. by his order, more cloſely confined ; and thoſe, 

that had been actually enlarged, were again 
impriſoned. Extortion, injuſtice, and rapine 

were in as great reputation, as ever; a 
none had any concern in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, but ſuch as were more ſollicitous to 
make their own fortunes, than to diſcharge the 
duties of their reſpective poſts. All were im- 
poveriſh'd, except thoſe, who had the manage- 
ment of the publick money; and it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſacrifice honour and con- 
ſcience, to become a court-favourite , ſince in- 
formers were the only perſons that met with 
any encouragement. Theſe irregular proceed- 

ings obliged many honeſt men, to reſolve upon 
abandoning their native country, in queſt of 
that tranquillity they could not find at home; 
but the king, by an edict, which ptohibited all 
perſons to depart the kingdom, without his 
leave, deprived them of the liberty of putting 
their deſigns in execution. 

The king Whilſt England was in theſe miſerable cir- 

3 cumſtances, Malcolm, king of Scotland, came 

ves at ; | . 

Glouce. to Glouceſter, according to an agreement he 

ſter. had made with William, to ſettle ſome affairs, 
l that were not determined in the late treaty. 


P. Virg. 


ing done in Glouceſter, giving him to under- 
ſtand, that it was not in a vaſſal's power to 
1 en the place, where he ſhould do homage. 
He returns Malcolm, upon this, returned home, without 
home, and ſecing him, being incenſed at his haughty 
h 3 behaviour; and he was ſcarce arrived in Scot- 
thumber- land, before he invaded Northumberland, be- 
land, ing the fifth time he had ravaged that country, 
revenging, on innocent ſubjects, the injuries he 

. obert de Mowbray, a perſon remarkable for 
ſurpriſes courage and conduct, being then governor of 
the Scots. the northern parts, finding that the king's 
forces were at too great a diftance, got toge- 

ther a body of troops, with fach expedition, 

that he attack'd the Scots, at a time they leaſt 

— it; and, having put them into 


diforder, they gave way, without making 
ſcarce any reſiſtance. Maleolm and Edward, 


Malcolm his eldeſt fon, diſtracted even to madneſs, to 
ny 2 ſee their army retreat ſo tamely, attempting to 
Hoveg, Tally them, were ſlain on the ſpot; tho' the 
; Brompr, - Scotch hiſtorians pretend, that the Engliſh 
were indebted, for their victory, to a notorious 

piece of treachery *. Perhaps, the reaſon of 

this was, becauſe the Scots {uffered themſelves 

to be ſo ſuddenly ſurprized; but, however 


HBoethius and Buchanan relate, that Malcolm, having 
who were obliged to ſurrender, only deſired, that the king 
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marched into Wales, to put a ſtop to ſome 


etended to have received from their ſovereign. - 
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that be, the late fatal battle introduced innu- 1093. 
merable evils into Scotland. Malcolm had with www 
him a general, named Walter, whom, as a he ,;.;_ 
reward for his ſervices, he promoted to be the nal of the 
ſteward or great maſter of his houſhold ; from royal fami- 
whom deſcended the family of the Stuarts, Y of the 
who, for a long time, reigned in Scotland, and, ps 
for above a century, in England f. Mar- 
garet, Malcolm's queen and fifter to Ed- 
gar Atheling, ſurvived the melancholy news of 
the death of her husband and ſon, no more 
than three days. 'Tho' Malcolm had left three 
ſons, of age to ſucceed him, the Scots placed 
Donald, his brother, on the throne; and he made king 
was no ſooner poſleſs'd of the crown, than he of Scot- 
expelled all the Engliſh out of the kingdom, land. 

and Edgar Atheling, among the reſt, who, with 
e ſons, his nephews, retired into Eng- 

and. | | | 
Donald, immediately after his coronation, He in- 
towards the end of ſummer, made a deſcent vadesEng- 
into England, and revenged Malcolm's death, land, 

in a barbarous manner; but, as ſoon as Wil- 

liam received intelligence of it, he diſpatched 
an army into the north, under the command 

of Duncan, natural. ſon to the late king of 
Scotland. Upon their appreach, Donald made 

a {pcedy retreat into his kingdom; but he was 

{o eagerly purſued, that he could not a- 


Donald js 


void an engagement; and, his army not being 


near ſo numerous as that of the Engliſh, he but is de- 
was deteated, and forced to take ſanctuary in feated. 
one of the Hebrides +, whilit Duncan, ma- 

king the beft uſe of this junQure, obtained 

his crown. - 22 


About the ſame time, the Engliſh army royz. 


The war 


new commotions, that were raiſed in that 3 


quarter; but this war proved fatal to the 5 
Welch, who loſt part of their country, after 
Rees, their king, had been flain in a battle. 

The affairs of Scotland and Wales being hap- 1094. 
pily concluded, it was not long before William Wham | 
found another occaſion, to exert his activity. kr Ft 4 
Robert, his brother, incenſed againſt him, be- brother 
cauſe he had not pertormed the artic.es of Robert. 
their treaty, was making preparations, and, — 
as the king imagined, with a view of retaking . WIS. 
the places he was poſſcſo d of, purſuant to the 
ſame treaty ; upon which, without any regard . . / 
to his engagements to the duke, he reſolved 
to bring an army into Normandy, to ſecure 
his fortrefles, and enlarge his conqueſts. . As 
he went to his ſhips, he paſſed thro' Haſtings, 
and viſited Battle-abbey, ordering the church 
to be conſecrated, which was dedicated to 
St. Martin, according to'his/tather's directions. 

Upon his arrival, he was deſirous of holding a 
conference with the duke, in order to amuſe 


reduced the caſtle of Alne wick Veemnagitge che beſieged, 
„ in perſon, would receive the keys of t which 


e city; 


were brought by a ſoldier, upon the top of a lance, who, ſtanding within the wall, thruſt the point of the lance, 
into the king's eye, juſt as he was going to take them; and that, upon this, Edward his ſon, falling too raſhly up- 
on the enemy, had the misfortune to receive a wound, of which he died ſoon after. | | 

f Cambden tells us, that Malcolm made Walter ſteward of the Whole kingdom of Scotland; and that he was 
Fleanls ſon, by Neſta, daughter to Griffith ap Llewelin, prince of Norch Wales, Flean being the ſon af Bangug, 


that was ſlain by Macbeth. | 
A cluſter of iſles, 
them, reckon them to be above 300. 


generally believed to be no more than 44, in number; tho' thoſe, that have travel 
. a The inhabitants call them Inch-Gall, 2 
Habits of the antiene Scots, and/ſpgak'the Iriſh language; but the Epgliſn give them the gune of, the weſtern iſles. 


over 
and 


who retain the manners, cuſto 


Iii him 
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him again'with fair promiſes ; but, the firſt in- 


Wav terview being ineffectual, they agreed upon a 


Dunelm. 


They are 
bribed by 
William. 


rogs. 
The war 
with the 
Welch. 
Chron. 
Cambr. 


The king's 
two expe- 
ditions in- 
to Wales. 


this expedition, he reſolved upon a ſecond, the 


ſecond, in the preſence of the 24 barons, who 
had ſworn to ſee their treaty put in execution. 
William's ſole view, in this, was to overawe 
the barons, that they might eſpouſe his cauſe ; 
but, perceiving, that, on the contrary, they 
openly declared their ſentiments, in favour of 
Robert, he determined to begin his hoſtilities. 
He, at once, became maſter of ſome places, by 
bribing the governors ; but Robert, being ſup- 
plied with ſuccours from France, recovered 
Argentan, and took the garriſon priſoners, 
conſiſting of 800 men; and then he laid ſiege 
to the caſtle of Holms, which ſurrender'd, at 
diſcretion. William, finding, from theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, that he was in great danger of being, at 
length, a loſer by the war, if the French troops 
continued in his brother's ſervice, reſolved to 
try the virtue of preſents, being ſenſible, from 
experience, that Philip was not proof againſt 
bribery ; but, having already laid exceſſive 
taxes on the kingdom, it ſeemed to be imprac- 
ticable for him to raiſe a ſufficient ſum, for this 
purpoſe. However, as he had a very fertile 
invention, on ſuch occaſions, he projected a 
method, that fully anſwer'd his expectation ; 
for, under the pretence; that he was in extreme 
want of a — he diſpatched orders 
into England, to wy 20,000 men, with all 
poſſible expedition. In conſequence of this, 
care was taken to preſs ſuch, for ſoldiers, as 
were in good circumſtances, or could not con- 
veniently leave their families; and, when theſe 
recruits were juſt upon the point of embarquing, 
the high-treaſurer acquainted them, from the 
king, that they might, all of them, upon the 
payment of ten ſhillings a-piece, repair to their 
reſpective habitations. Theſe foldiers, being 
forced into the ſervice, were, to a man, tranſ- 
ported with joy, at the thoughts of their being 
releaſed, at ſuch an eaſy expence ; whilſt Wil- 
liam, by this means, made up a ſum of 10,000 1. 
ſterling, with which he bribed the French, to 
retire from the camp of the duke, his brother. 

The retreat of the auxiliaries would, in all 
appearance, have been attended with the loſs 
of all Robert's dominions, if the king had not 
been obliged to return into England, to put a 
ſtop to the ravages the Welch were making in 
Shropthire and Cheſhire. This diverſion could 
never have happened, at a more unſeaſonable 
juncture, as it prevented the king from the 
conqueſt of Normandy, when he thought that 
he was ſure of it; and, therefore, he left that 
country, with extreme regret, after he had 
been reconciled to Henry, his brother, who 


came over with him into England. 


Upon his arrival, he marched into Wales, 
where he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery; 


and, at his approach, the Welch, according to 


cuſtom, retired among the mountains, where 
it was impoſſible to attack them; and, as he 
was a ſtranger to the intricate windings of this 
hilly country, he loſt ſo many men, by obſti- 


nately 1 the enemy, that he was, at 


laſt, conſtrained to deſiſt from his deſign. 
However, notwithſtanding the difficulties of 


of ENGLAND. 


ſame year, after he had reinforced his army 1095. 
with new levies; but ſcarce had he entered .. 
Wales, before he was diverted from his enter- 

prize, by an affair of greater importance. 

Robert de Mowbray, being elated, on the Mowbray 
account of his ſignal ſucceſs over the Scots, fle au- 
imagined, that William could not ſufficiently ,,v*.9 * 
reward him, for that valiant undertaking ; but Main. 
the king, who had not the leaſt ſpark of generoſi- Hoved. 
ty in his nature, expreſs'd ſo little gratitude, on Punelm. 
this occaſion, that the ear!'s lofty ſpirit prompt- Prompt. 
ed him to reſent the treatment he received ; 
and nothing leſs would gratify his revenge, 
than an attempt to dethrone his ſovereign, in 
order to place the crown on the head of Ste- 
phen, earl of Albemarle, nephew to William 
the Conqueror. He had engaged, in this con- 
ſpiracy, a great number of lords, who were e- 
qually diſguſted, at the ſevere and haughty 
uſage they met with from the king ; and Wil- 
liam was informed of theſe proceedings, as he 
was on his march to Wales; bur, this war 
ſeeming to be trifling, in compariſon of the 
plot, that was forming in the north, he ſteered 
his courſe thither, reſolving to cruſh, at once, 
the author of this revolt, before he could be 
Jjoin'd by the reſt of the conſpirators. The re- 
bels, foreſecing that he would advance towards William 
them, laid an ambuſh for him on the way, was in 
which would have infallibly ſucceeded, were it 8<at cons 
not that William de Tunbridge, one of their fs, Aras 
number, apprized him of it; and, upon this, bel 
the king, continuing his march, went and be- 
ſieged the caſtle of Banborough, which was in- He lays 
veſted by Mowbray. This place, which was ſiege to 
net only very ſtrong, but alſo well ſtored with _ . 1 
neceſſaries, holding out longer, than was ex- puifd- Mal- 
pected, he determined to change the ſiege into yoiſin, 
a blockade, that he might go in queſt of the Hunting. 
other revolters, who were already up in arms; Hoveden. 
and, therefore, he built, near Banborough, a 
fortreſs, which he named Mal-voiſin, or bad 
neighbour, to cut off the beſieged from the 
poſſibility of a reinforcement. Mowbray, . 
ſoon after, going out of the caſtle, upon a falſe 
information, had the misfortune of falling into 
the hands of the beſiegers; and, no ſooner was 
the king informed of it, than he ordered the 
priſoner to be conducted cloſe up to the 
walls of Banborough ; and that, it the enemy 
refuſed to ſurrender, his eyes ſhould be put out, 
before their faces. Upon this, the caſtle was 
delivered up, on certain conditions ; and Mow- Mowbray, 
bray was impriſoned in Windſor-caſtle, where being ta- 
he remained 30 years. His accomplices, in _ 2 
the revolt, were treated with equal ſeverity; Pen d. 
for Roger Lacy was diſpoſſeſs d of all his eſtates, All hisac- 
and Hugh, earl of Cheſter, redecmed his life, complices 
with the ſum of 3000 J. ſterling. The count of are pu- 
Eu, chuſing to vindicate his innocence, by ſingle 
combare, againſt his accuſer, being vanquithed, 
had his eyes put ont, and was forced to endure 
caſtration ; William of Arles was ſentenced to 
be hanged, tho he proteſted that he was inno- 
cent, with his dying breath ; and all the reſt, 
to a man, were condemned to various puniſh- 
ments. | 
This commotion being appeaſed, another a- 
roſe, occaſioned by the revival of the quarrel 

: | : between 


e 


| 


Book VI. 
1095. berween the king and the archbiſhop of Can- 


rw terbury. William had very little regard to 


The var} the immunities of the church, which Anſelm 
fel bd. inſiſted on, in too imperious a manner ; for he 
tween the even preſumed to own Urban II. to be the law- 
king and ful pope, tho” he was no ſtranger to the king's 
5 — ſentiments, in favour of Clement, in direct con- 
Heading, tradiction to a law, enacted in the late reign, 
Hoved, that no perſon ſhould acknowledge any pope, 
without the king's conſent. Anſelm did not 
ay the leaſt 2 to that order, pretend- 
ing, that the king had no right to concern 
himſelf about eccleſiaſtical affairs; but, by the 
way, what grounds had the archbiſhop, for 
aſſuming the power of determining that affair, 
for the whole church of England? The king 
was not of ſuch a paſſive temper, as to ſubmit 
to his ſubject; and, having given him ſome 
rough ulage, on the account of his haughty be- 
haviour, he deſired leave to take a journey to 
Rome. William, at firſt, denied his requeſt, 
tho", at length, he was brought to a compli- 
ance, thinking his abſence would be an happy 
riddance of ſo troubleſome a prelate ; but, that 
he might not depart, without ſome farther 
marks of his diſpleaſure, he {ent an officer after 
him, who, overtaking him, juſt as he was upon 
the point of embarquing, ranſack'd his bag- 
face, and rifled him of all the money he could 
nd, pretending, that it was contrary to law, 
to carry the coin out of the kingdom. The 
king, upon Anſelm's departure, ſeized on the 
temporalities of the archbiſhoprick, enjoying 
them, to the day of his death; tho the arch- 
biſhop continued, for ſome time, at Rome, 
where he exerted all his art and intereſt, to ex- 
cite the pope againft the king ; bur, perceiving, 
at the long-run, that Urban would not inter- 
pole, in his behalf, he retired to a monaſtery, 
at Lyons, where he reſided, till he was recalled 
_ England, 1n the ſucceeding reign of Hen- 
TY J. | | 
Fe Urban II. was, about this time, ready to 
96. . 2 
The holy diſcloſe the grand deſign, which had employed 
war. his thoughts, for a conſiderable while, viz. the 
Dunelm. famous Cruſado, which was undertaken, to re- 
12 cover the Holy Land from the Saracens; but 
er. this important tranſaction is ſo notorious, that 
it is entirely needleſs to enter into particulars. 
It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that Peter, the 
hermit, was the projector of this ſcheme ; that 
pope Urban II. held, upon it, the council of 
Clermont; and, that vaſt numbers, of all nati- 
ons and conditions in Europe, were deſirous of 
engaging in it. The badge, they wore, was a 
red croſs wrought in their habit, and appearing 
on their ſhoulders; from whence they were 
called the Croiſes, or the croſs'a, and the ex- 
edition, the Cruſade. Their motto was, Ir 
is God's will; and the principal perſons of 
the Croiſes were Hugh of France Godfrey of 
Bulloign, Raimund of Tholouſe, count of 
St. Giles, Robert, earl of Flanders, Baldwin, 
earl of Haynault, Bohemond, prince of Taren- 
tum, Tancred, his nephew, and Robert, duke 
of Normandy. The laſt of theſe was ex- 
tremely fond of making a figure in a war, 
which was fo very — ; but he wanted 


money, to defray the neceſſary charges. He 
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had no other way, to ſupply this defect, than 1096. 
to borrow a ſum of the king, his brother, and Www + 
pawn Normandy, for his ſecurity, who very per 
WI accepted the propoſal ; but, as the mortgages 

ingdom was exhauſted by his late levies and Normandy 
impoſitions, he was obliged to make uſe of tothe king, 
other expedients. The moſt expeditious me- * e. 
thod, in his opinion, was to deſire the riches Hoved. 
of his ſubjects, particularly, the nobility and Malmſ. 
clergy ; and his requeſt, having the force of a 
command, ſuch, as would not fall in with it, 
were compelled to a compliance, without any 
reſpe& of perſons. This proceeding furniſhed 
the lords with a handle, for treating their vaſ- 

als in the ſame manner; and ſeveral eccleſia- 
ſticks cither were, or pretended to be, under a 
neceſſity of melting down the church-plate, and 
even the ſhrines of the ſaints. 

Let us ſtop here, for a moment, to reflect on The diffe- 

the oppoſite tempers and characters of the rent tem. 
king and the duke. The latter ſcruples to op- Pers of the 


preſs his ſubjects, in order to carry on an ex- nog ent 


_pedition approved of by all the world, chuſin 


rather to mortgage his own dominions ; whilſt | 
the former makes no conſcience of extorting 
money from his people, merely, to gratify his 
own ambition; which abundautly proves, how 
exceedingly the Cor queror injured the Engliſh, 
in preferring the younger before the elder bro- 
ther. | 
William, upon Robert's departure, imme- William's 
diately took poſſeſſion of Normandy, and de- war with 
manded of the king of France the French Vex- France. 
in, which, he aledged, was a branch of the 
dutchy ; but this demand was the occaſion of 
a war, which ended, the next year, in a treaty 
of peace. | 
William, having eaſily made himſelf maſter 1099 
of Normandy, ſer about the conqueſt of Wales; * 5 
and, after extraordinary preparations, he thought Welch. 
he could not fail of proving ſucceſsful, as he ex- Brompt. 
pected to ſurprize the Welch, reſolving to ex- Hoved. 
tirpate all their males, whoſe neighbourhood Hunting. 
had given him ſo much diſturbance ; but he GI 
was, at length, notwithſtanding his ſanguine 
hopes, diſappointed. Tho', by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome deſerters, he had penetrated, a conſider- 
able way, inro that difficult country, his loſs 
of men exceeded that of the enemy; ſo that 
he was obliged, once more, to drop this de- 
ſign. | 
| % a little time after, upon a new revolution 1098. 
in Scotland, William ſent an army thither, The affairs 
under Edgar Atheling's command; for Donald, of Scor- 
who was dethroned, recovered his crown, and, 
in his turn, not only depoſed Duncan, but forced 
him to abandon the kingdom. The molt ofthe 
Engliſh hiſtorians aſſert, that William, as ſo- 
vereign lord of Scotland, made himſelf an um- 
pire, in this affair; and that, in juſtice to Ed- 
gar, Malcolm Mocmoir's eldeſt ſon, he diſpatch- 
ed his troops into Scotland, to place that prince 
on the throne. However, without ſtaying to 
canvas this point, I ſhall only take notice, that 
Edgar Atheling, with the help of the Engliſh 
army, put Edgar, his nephew, in poſſeſſion of 
the crown of his anceſfors ; and that William 


+ 
ct % 


could not undertake this expedition, in perfon, 


by reaſon of the revolt of the province of 
5 Maine, 
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Maine, which conſtrained him to repait thither, 
and lay-iege to the capital. x | 

In the mean while, Wales was again expos'd 
to the inſults of the Ehgliſh, or rather Nor- 
mans; for Owen, 4 Welch lord, father-in-law 
to Griffith and Cadagan, kings of Wales, 
having been affronted by his ſons-in-law, pri- 


vately invited the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſ- 


bury into his country, promiſing them a large 
booty. The earls, having raiſed ſome troops, 
were received, by Owen, into Wales, where 
they committed inexpreſſible cruelties ; and 
both the kings, being, thus, ſurprized, were 
. to retreat into Ireland; upon which, 
the Engliſh penetrated, as far as the iſle of 
Angleſey, deſtroying all before them, with fire 
and ſword. Whilft they were in the height 
of their outrages, Magnus, king of Norway, who 
had, juſt before, ſubdued the ifle of Man, chan- 
ced to come thither, and was deſirous ot land- 
ing; but the Engliſh attempted to prevent 
, and the earl of Shrewsbury was ſlain, in 
the skirmiſh, his death being conſidered, as a 
juſt judgment, for the horrible barbarities he 
committed in the iſſe. This accident having 
thrown the Engliſh into diſorder, they were 
compelled to retire from the ſhore; but Magnus, 
after he had landed, perceiving that they had 
left him nothing to plunder, put to ſea again, 
and the Engliſh made off with their booty. 


Theſe Iittle advantages bore no proportion 
to the calamities of the Engliſh, ga this very 
year; for, beſides a great ſcarcity; 


aſioned by 
bad weather, which continued ſeveral months, 
the king laid heavy taxes upon them, fo much 
the more grievous and inſupportable, as the 
money was to be expended in works that were 


unneceſſary, or, at leaſt, might be deferr'd to 


a more convenient ſeaſon. He not orily rebuilt 
London- ridge, whieh had been carried away 


by an unuſual Hood, but engaged in other un- 
dtertakiigs, that were vaſtly expenſive. He 
raiſed a new wall round the tower, and built 


a a miignificent hall at Weſtminſter, 270 foot 


long, and 70 broad; tho' William, when he 
returned from Normandy, was pleaſed to ſay, 
it ſcarce deſerved the name of a bed- chamber, 
in compariſon of what he intended. It is related, 
that His ſole view, in this edifice, was to have 


_ a-pretence for railmg money; and that, for 


1099. 
William 
relieves 
Mans. 


Malmſ. 


Dunelm. 
H unting. 
Sax. An. 
Pace], 


the ſame reaſon, he would have ordered it to 
be pulbd down, in order to have been made 


more . . if he had not been prevented 
by ot 


r affairs. 

About midſummer, as William was hunting 
itr the Ne Foreſt, he received information, that 
Hely, count de la Fleſche, had taken, by ſur- 
prize; the city of Mans, and was then beſieg- 
ing the caſtle, which would ſoon be conftrained 


rocufrchder, it it were not ſpeedily relieved. 


Upon this, the king, breaking off his ſport, 
ſent che meſſenger back, with all expedition, 


giving him orders to aſſure the beſieged, that 
he would be with them in eight days; and, at 
the ſame time, he turned his horſe towards 
the-ſea-{ide, crying out, © Let him, that loves 


with all 


« me, follow me,; and arrived at Dartmouth; 


that very day, where he expreſſed a great de- Wy, 


ſife of embarquing immediately; for, upon the 
maſter of the ſhip's acquainting him, that, on 
the account 6f a contrary wind, he could not 
put to ſea, without manifeſt danger, William 
replied, © Fuſh, ſet forward, thou never yet 
« heardeſt of a King that was drowned ;” and, 
having obliged him to fail, he ſaſely arrived ar 
Barfleur. The very next day, he ſent for his 
troops in Normandy, to attend him, on the 
road to Mans; and, in a few days, he march- 
ed to the relief of the beſieged. By this pro- 
digious expedition, he not only relieved the 
caſtle, but took the count of Fleſche priſoner ; 
and, being fluſh'd with his ſucceſs, he could 
not forbear jeſting on the misfortune of his 
enemy. However, the count, far from being 
de jected, bravely anſwer'd, that he had no rea- 
fon to boaſt of an advantage, which he gained, 
by ſurprize ; and that, if he were again at li- 
berty, he would convince him, that it would 
not be fo eaſy a matter to conquer him, at an- 
other time. The victorious king, upon theſe 
words, in point of honour, relcaſed him, on 
the ſpot, declaring, that the only return, he 
« geſired, was, that he ſhould do his worlt ; ? 
and then he returned to England, with all ima- 
ginable ſpeed, and purſued his diverſion, which 
this affair had interrupted. HE TUE 

The ſame year, the Croifes togk Jeruſalem, 
by ſtorm, putting 40, ooo Saracens to the 
ſword; and, when they proceeded to elect a 
king, to govern the country they had ſubdu- 
ed from the Infidels, the majority of the 
leaders of the chriſtian army gave their 
votes, for Robert duke of Normandy ; tho' this 
prince, for ſome private reaſons, refuſed to ac- 


cept their offer *; and afterwards they made 


choice of the famous Godfrey of Bulloign, 
who, by his courage and conduct, had ex- 
ceedingly contributed to the ſucceſs of that 
2 na 


00 


Normandy, by a fortunate turn, he met wit 
a fair opportunity of becoming maſter of the 
dritchy of Guienne and carldom of Poitou. 


William, earl of Poitiers, was reſolved to the king. 


join the many princes, that had engaged in 
the holy war, with a powerful reinforcement ; 
but, as he could not accomplith his defign, 
without a vaſt expence, he had recourſe to 
the king of England, for the ſum he wanted, 
I ee to mortgage his dominions, for 
his ſecurity. William, gladly embracing ſuch 
an advantageons propoſal, raiſed the money, 
poſſible expedition ; and he deter- 
min'd to carry it himſelf to the earl, that he 
might, at the fame time, enter into poſſeſſion 
of Guienne and Poitou, two of the richeſt 
3 in France; but, whilſt he was ma- 

ing preparations for his voyage, he was 
diſpos'd to rake the diverſion of hunting in 


the New-Foreft, where an unexepected death 


* 


put a period to all his projects. 


Alt leaſt, it paſs d current in England, as we ſhall ſce,'in the year 1 106 - the motive of his refuſal is ſaid to be an 
erpechon of the Engliſh crown ; and the hifforians remark, that, after this, he never proſpered. in any of his under- 


It 


cakings. 


1099, 


The Croi- 
ſes take Je- 


ruſalem. 


ortune ſeemed, now, to delight, in heap- 1100. 
ing favours on William ; for, having obtained The carl 
h of Poitiers 
mortgages 
his domi- 


nions to 


Malmſ. 


Ord. Vit. 


Book VI. 


1100. It is reported, that, as the king was juſt 
Wyo going to mount his horſe, he was informed, 
William is that a certain monk had dreamt a dream, 
acciden- Which portended ſome great misfortune to 
ally lain, him; yet, as he paid very little regard to 
as he was ſugh preſages, he anſwered, in a jeſt, that he 
—_— evidently ſaw, that the monk wanted money, 
Malmſ. and, therefore, order'd him 100 ſhillings ; tho 
Brompt. he directed him to dream better dreams, for 
| Knyghton. the future &. Whether this is to be conſidered, 

as an omen, or as the mere effect of chance, 
it is certain, that very day, towards evening, 
William, having wounded a ſtag, was, with 
full ſpeed, purſuing the game, when Walter 
Tyrrel, a French knight, ſhooting at the 
ſame ſtag, pierced the king through the heart; 
upon which, he inſtantly dropp'd down dead, 
without ſpeaking a word f. The murderer, 
tho' he was conſcious of his own innocence, 
made his eſcape, as no one attempted to 
apprehend him; for all the king's atten- 
ants were employ'd about him, whoſe 
body was laid in a cart, which accidentally 
paſs'd by, and carried to Wincheſter, where 
it was interred, the next day. Henry, his 
brother, to forward his own meaſures, to ſe- 
cure the crown, diſpatched the funeral; which 
was celebrated, without much ceremony, as no 
one lamented the loſs of a prince, that had 
ſo ſmall an intereſt in the love and eſteem 
of his ſubjects. 


br Thus, William Rufus departed this life, 
" - On the ſecond of Auguſt, in the year 1100, 


character. . f 
in the 44th year of his age, having reigned 
12 years, 10 months, and 20 days; and his 
tragical end, on the very ſpot where one 
of his brothers and a nephew fell, by ex- 
traordinary accidents, occaſion'd many reflecti- 
ons. It was generally believed, and reported, 
the Almighty was pleaſed, in this manner, to 
take vengeance of the Conqueror's family, for his 
deſolating the country, 10 very unaccounta- 
bly, to make the New-Foreſt; but, without 
having recourſe to his father's crimes, the 
ſon had guilt enough of his own, to juſti 
his being taken off the ſtage of this world, 
by an uncommon death; and, accordingly, 
the hiſtorians have not ſcrupled to range Wil- 
liam, among thoſe princes, who were far from 
adding any luſtre to the crown of England. 
This prince inherited all his father's vices, 
tho' he was a ſtranger to his virtues. In- 
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deed, William I. made ſome attonement for 1 160." 
his blemiſhes, by his ſtrict temperance ana 
chaſtity; but, as for William IL it appears, 

that he was neither religious, chaſte, nor 
temperate. He was prodigal of his favours 

to his courtiers and ſoldiers, as well as he 
affected great p and magnificence, in his 
buildings and habit. Ir is related, that, his 

valet bringing him, at à certain time, a 

new pair of breeches, which coſt no more 

than three ſhillings, he was extremely dif- 
pleaſed, and, in a paſſion, gave him orders 

never to buy him a pair, that coſt him leſs 

than a nil ; and, it is ſaid, he was content 

with a worſe pair, being valued at that 

price. It we may give credit to the accounts 
concerning him, he had neither honour, con- 

{cience, faith, nor religion; and he was even 
ambitious of expreſſing an open contempt of 

theſe noble principles. It is affirmed, that 50 
Engliſh gentlemen accus'd of hunting and kil- 

ling the king's deer, having, one day, paſs'd 
through the fire-ordeal,unhurt, he ſwore, * that * 
ce he could not believe, that God was a righteous ; 
« judge, ſince he protected ſuch perſons ; ” 

and Eadmer, who lived in his time, tells us, 

that he took money from the Jews at Roan, 

to force thoſe, that received baptiſm, to re- 

lapſe into Judaiſm +. e. aſſures us, 

that William, having ordered ſome bithops 

and rabbins to diſpute, in his preſence, about 
religion, he declared to the rabbins, that he 

would be circumciſed himſelf, if their argu- 

ments appeared to him to be more concluſive, 

than thoſe of the chriſtians ; tho?; as the hiſto- 

rian obſerves, it is to be preſumed, this was 

done, in order to ridicule them; and he is 
likewiſe charged with denying Divine Provi- 

dence, as well as publickly maintaining, that 
prayers, addreſs'd to ſaints, were vain and 
impertinent. | | 

But, that we may form a true judgment of Remarks 
the teſtimony of theſe hiſtorians, who were on the ac- 
either monks or eccleſiaſticks, it muſt be con- ee 
ſidered, that it is very poſſible, they may give us of 
have aggravated his faults; becauſe he was Books 
the firſt king of England, that ſeized on the rater. 


a 


church's revenues, without any regard to 
the clamours of the clergy. This, they ap- 
prehended, to be an unpardonable crime; 
and, perhaps, their inveterate prejudices a- 
gainſt him might induce them to imagine, 


* The monk dreamt, that he ſaw the king gnaw a crucifix, with his teeth, and, that, hen he was goin to bite of its 


legs, the image ſpurn'd him to the ground ; 
mouth, with much ſmoke. Malmf. 


ut, as he lay groveling on the earth, a flame of fire pr 


ed out of his 


+ The caſe is, thus, according to Sir John Hayward. Ass the king was hunting at Choringham, in the New; Foreſt, 
he ſlightly wounded a deer, with ar arrow; and, ſtopping his horſe, to look aſter the deer, he held his hands before 


his eyes, that the ſun· beams m i 


ight not dazzle his fight, but, another deer croſſing the way, Sir Walter Tyrrel, ſhoot- 


ing at it too careleſly, or too ſteadily at the king, he ſtruck him full in the breaſt. | Mr. Tyrrel obſeryes, that tho! Flo- 
rence of Worceſter, Malmsbury, and Simeon of Durham, who wrote, within 40 years after this accident, do all agree 
in the circumſtances of this ſtory ; yet there are authors of that very age; who poſitively deny; that Sir Walter had 
any concern in it. Eadmer relatgs, «© whether the arrow was ſhot at uu or, as moſt affirm, flew him, by his fal- 


c * &m; it--,” His tomb, ſomewhat elevated from the ground, contin es, to this day, in the choir of W incheſter- 


cathedral. 


A young Jew being converted, by the viſion of a faint, it is ſaid, kis father made the king a preſent of 60 marks, 
treating him to n fe his ſon to return to his old religion. 


manded him to turn Jew a 


© Nay, replied che 


4 


' Upon. this, che king ſent for the young man; and com- 


ain, without the leaſt heſitation; but the youth refuſing to renounce chriſtianity, and bei 
amazed, that the king, who was a chriſtian, ſhould make ſuch a 


pro 
preſence. The father, finding that the king had not N his ſon, deſired to 


ſal to him, he was ordered to depart from his 
have his money returned. 


he king, I have taken pains enough, for it all; but to ſhew thee, how kihdly I will uſe thee, thou 
** ſhalt have one half; and the other thou can't not, in conſcience, d 


eny me, for p. . N FE 
| 8 & Lebnlers Fun enn +7097} 


” 


* 
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1100. that a prince, guilty of ſuch an heinous enor- 
ww mity, mult, of courſe, be entirely deſtitute of 
faith and religion. | 
This obſervation receives farther confirma- 
tion, as the writers, who charge him with pro- 
faneneſs, only found: their aſſertions on ſome 
publick rumours ; and, tho! he is alſo accuſed 
of incontinence, they do not produce any par- 
ticular inſtances, nor ſo much as mention the 
names of any of his miſtreſſes; and yet the a- 
mours of kings are not eaſily concealed. Ir is 
Baker. certain, they father a baſtard-ſon on him, na- 
Thorn. med Berſtrand ; but this, alone, would never 
have ſo highly diſguſted them, had they not 
been incenſed by his other actions, in the con- 
ſequences of which they were more nearly con- 
cerned. However, I advance this obſervation, 
as no more than a conjecture, referring it to 
the reader's judgment; yet, as there are very 
few of this prince's actions, that are worthy to 
be ſet in the balance, againſt theſe accuſations, 
I cannot conceive, how it is poſſible to vindi- 
cate a perſon, whom all the hiſtorians agree to 
paint in the blackeſt colours. 

His ordinary revenues were, probably, the 
ſame with thoſe of his father ; but, as he was 
more extravagant, he often increaſed them, by 
extraordinary taxes and impoſitions. He had 
likewiſe the profits of the vacant benefices; for, 
at the time of his death, he was poſle(s'd of 
the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, the biſhop- 
ricks of Wincheſter and Salisbury, and 12 rich 
abbies, beſides a great number of other inferior 
church-preterments. When he had enjoyed 
the incomes of theſe vacant benefices, for ſome 
years, and was diſpoſed to fill them, he had no 
regard to the merits of the candidates, but 
only to the higheſt bidder ; tho”, it is faid, 
that, on a certain day, as two monks at- 
tempted to outbid each other, for a wealthy 
abbey, the king, perceiving a third, who was 
no more than a ſpectator, he ask'd him, 
How much he would give for it? The 
monk replied, « He had no money; and that, 
« if he had, his conſcience would not allow 
« him to expend it, in that manner; 
which, the king ſwore, by St. Luke's face, 
his uſual oath, that he deſerv'd it better than 
the other two, and ſhould have it for 


nothing. 


Hunting. 


rigden, 


Ranulph Flambart, a perſon of mean ex- 1100. 
traction, was his high-treaſurer, being the 
projector of moſt of the ways and means, by Ranulph 
which he extorted money from his ſubjects; was his 
and he was rewarded, for his ſervices, with prime mi- 
the bithoprick of Durham, which the king con- niſter. 
ferred on him, a little before his death. 

Among his charitable works, are reckon'd Baker. 
the hoſpital he founded at York, and the church 
he built in Southwark, for the uſe of the men- 
dicant friars. | 

This prince was of a middle ſtature, tho' he Malm 
ſeem'd to be ſhorter, than he really was, on Baker 
the account of his fatneſs. His hair was of a 
deep yellow, inclining to red ; and his eyes 
were of two different colours, being ſpeckled 
with ſmall black ſpots. He was, for the moſt, 
of a very ruddy complexion ; and, tho' he was 
far from being eloquent, he made uſe of many 
words, eſpecially, when he was in a paſſion. 

He had a ſevere aſpect, and a ſtrong voice, 
which he would ſometimes raiſe, on purpoſe 
to terrify thoſe to whom he ſpoke ; tho! it is 
faid, he convers'd affably with his courtiers, who 
eaſily found the way to ſoften his rough temper. 

We have an account of ſeveral extraordinary 2100. 
accidents, which fell out, in this reign, as Extraor- 
earthquakes, comets, and a ſpring which ran dinary ac- 
blood, for three days together ; but the moſt er, 
deſtructive was, firſt, a great fire in 1092, of 
which conſumed a conſiderable part of Lon- 
don ; and, in the next place, the ſea riſing to 
an unnſual height, overflowed the coaſt of 
Kent, and fwept away vaſt numbers of peo- 
ple and cattle. This inundation covered the 
lands, that formerly belonged to earl Good- 
win, in the time of Edward the Confeflor ; 
which are, to this day, called Goodwin's Sands, 
and are famous for ſhipwrecks. | 

Malmsbury remarks, that tho' the minds of * 
men were inclined to war, in this reign ; yet ls an 


exceſs and ſenſuality prevailed, to a ſcanda- the vicious 


lous degree, among the . and even a- manners of 
I 


mong the clergy. Vanity, and intempe- this reign, 
rance, the ſame hiſtorian aſſures us, reigned in 

all places; and the men affected ſo much 
effeminacy, in their dreſs and converſation, 

that they diſcovered their own ſex, in nothi 

except their daily attempts upon the chaſtity 

of the women. 


een 


3. HE N RV I. ſirnamed Beau- Clerk. 


Hrxnv I. FFYHE Engliſh look d upon the death of 
W William Ruſus, as a remarkable de- 
liverance, tho' it did not put an end to the 
Norman yoke ; fince there till ſurvived two 

fons of William the Conqueror, to one of whom 

r they muſt, in a little time, of courſe, own 
1-4 their ſubjection. Indeed, they had now a fair 
the Eng- Opportunity of ſhaking it off, if they had reſol- 
ſh and ved upon the ny of their liberty, or the 
Normans, two late kings had left it in their power, to at- 
_ - tempt it; but ſuch was their abject and de- 
e ſucceſ. Plorable condition, being deprived of their 
fion, eſtates, and excluded from all publick employ- 


ments, that they could not give way to ſuck 
aſpiring thoughts; ſo that they were obliged 
to acquieſce in the proceedings of the Nor- 
mans, who were maſters of the kingdom; and, 
in all probability, the Normans themſelves 
were exceedingly perplexed, by reaſon of the 
two brothers, who might, both of them, lay 
claim to the crown. Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, had, by his primogeniture, an incon- 
teſtable right, which was farther corroborated 
by his treaty with William Rufus; in which 
it was agreed, that, upon the deceaſe of the 
one, the other ſhould be heir to all their fa- 

ner due e _ 1 


He 
elet 
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1100. 


ther's dominions. Beſides, his good-nature 


Wy WV and generoſity, which had gained him a 


Henry is 
elected. 


numerous party in England, ſeemed to glve 
Him a great advantage over prince Henry, 
whoſe temper was very little known; but, on 
the other hand, his ſloth and indolence exceed- 
ingly prejudiced people againſt him, infomuch 
that his beſt friends were afraid of declaring, 
in his favour, leſt he ſhould not be in a condi- 
tion of ſupporting his right. They knew, that 
he had ſet out from the Holy Land, tho” the 
were ignorant of 3 he halted; and, 
conſidering the expence of his voyage, 
they had grounds to preſume, that, ft his 
return, he would be in want of the neceſſary 
means, to diſpute the crown with his brother. 
On the contrary, Henry was born in Erigland; 
which argument had a mighty influence over 
ſome perſons ; and his pretenſions were ſecond- 
ed with his preſence, as well as with a poſitive 
promiſe, both to the Normans and ih, 
that he would abrogate all the rigorous laws, 
made ſince the conqueſt, reſtore the govern- 
ment to its antient ſtate, in the time of the 
Saxons, put a ſtop to all unreaſonable and ar- 
bitrary taxes, recover the privileges of the cler- 
gy, fill up all the vacant benefices, and recall 
the eccleſiaſticks, that were ſent into baniſh- 
ment; but, perhaps, all theſe promiſes would 
not have anſwered his purpoſe, it his diligence 
and activity, at this juncture, had not added 
weight to his reaſons. Upon William's death, 
he directly poſted to Wincheſter, where the 
regalia were kept, with the royal treaſure, and 
would have taken poſſeſſion of them, had he 
not been ſtoutly oppoſed by Roger de Bretevil, 
one of Robert's party. This lord alledged, 
that he was obliged, by oath, to own the duke 
of Normandy for his ſovereign, provided Wil- 
liam died, without iſſue; and that, beſides, 
the law of nature gave Robert a right, which 
could not juſtly be called in queſtion. Duri 
this conteſt, ſeveral other lords, being —. 
at Wincheſter, there was quickly a great con- 
courſe of people, who came, from all parts, 
to know what was in agitation; and, if the 
election of a king had ſolely depended upon the 
voices of the lords, then aſſembled, the duke 
of Normandy would, doubtleſs, have been 
choſen ; but Henry did not allow them time, 
to put their deſign in execution. As he per- 
ceived, that the le eſpouſed his cauſe, he 
made the beſt uſe of that advantage ; and, 
drawing his ſword, he ſwore, that no man 


| thould feize on the crown. The diſpute riſing 


to a ſtill greater height, the lords thought it 
convenient to retire into a private room, to con- 
ſult more calmly, what ſteps were moſt expe- 
dient, on this occaſion ; but, whilſt they were, 
thus, employed, the people made the name of 
Henry rebound in their ears, by loud accla- 
mations, which gave them reaſon to appre- 
hend, that it would be extremely dangerous 
to declare for Robert; and, therefore, pre- 
ferring their own ſafety to juſtice and equity, 
they, at once, came to a reſolution, that, in 


" #. This diſpute, whether the commons were concerned in the election of kings, 
ons were poſſeſs d of all the lands, in thoſe days; and that thexe were not then y comn, like 
thoſe chat we now call by that name, not till ſomecime after, RRR 


ſidering, that the 


The Reign of HEN RTT 
prevent a civil war, Henry ſhould be 1109. 


order to y 
placed on the throne. This proceeding, the 
prince imagined, ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd his 


authority; and, without waiting for the con- 
firmation of the eſtates, he directly ſet out for 
London, and was crowned, the day after his 
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arrival, by Maurice, biſhop of that city, ha» He is 


ving, firſt, adminiſter'd to him the uſual oath. 


The ſhort interval, between William's death , fark 
and Henry's coronation, is advanced, as an on this e- 
argument, by thoſe who maintain, that the lection. 


right of electing kings was, at that time, 
confined to a few of the principal lords; at 
leaſt, that the commons had no concern in 
the elections; for, as Henry was not in a condi» 
tion to take poſſeſſion of the crown, by down- 
right violence, and was not the next heir ty 
it, his elder brother being alive, it follows, 
that he obtained it, by election. Now, to 
prove, that he was choſen by the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation, as at this day by a par- 
liament, it muſt be made appear, that they 
were then fitting, which is impoſſible ; much 
leſs can it be pretended, that, in the ſpace 
of three days, the ſtates could be ſummoned 
and actually aſſembled. This is a 1 45 - 
cious argument; but yet, nothing can be in- 
ferred Goin it, as there had not been any 
regulations made, ſince the conqueſt, about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown“. 

As Henry's haſty and i 
terrupted the natural order of things, there 
was ſome reaſon to fear, that it wonld have 
a dangerous influence on the minds of his 
ſubjects; and, therefore, it was, to the laſt 
degree, neceflary, that, in the beginning of 
his reign, he ſhould do all that was poſſible, 
to induce them to entertain a good opinion 
of his government. The accompliſhment of 
his promiſes being the beſt criterion, to de- 
monſtrate his integrity, he immediately ſet 
about it, in order to gain the people's affecti- 
ons; and, firſt of all, he unde to reform 
the court. The courtiers, for the moſt part, 
ſure of eſcaping with impunity, in the late 
reign, treated the people, in a. very infamous 

tyrannical manner ; for they not only 
loaded them with all forts of cruel and unjuſt 


oppreſſions, and ſecretly attempted to violate 


rregular election in- Henry re: 


forms abu- 
ſes, 


the chaſtity of the women, but openly glo- 


ried in theſe odious and ſhameful practices. 


To rectify theſe diſorders, Henry iſſued out 


a very ſevere edict, againſt all offenders, in 
general, but, eſpecially, againſt adulterers; 
and thoſe, who abuſed their power, in op- 
preſſing his ſubje&s, he order'd to be pur to 
death, without mercy. Some, who were al- 
ready notorious, on this account, were ba- 
nith'd from the court; and Ranulph, biſhop 
of Durham, the deteſted miniſter of the late 
ing, was impriſon'd. 
heſe proceedin 


were attended with o- ye * 


thers, that render d him ſtill more agrecable a charter 


to the Engliſh ; for he aboliſh'd the 
feu, and l 
he ratified ſeveral privileges, they had enjoyed 


ſrerns to take its riſe, from not con- 


under 


* 


vre · to his ſub- 
granted them a charter, in which Qu, 


tro. under the Saxon kings, renouncing all thoſe 

wryv unreaſonable  prerogatives, his father and 

brother had uſurped. By 11 charter, he pe- 

ſtored to the church all Mer antient rights 

and immunities, freeing her from all the 

liardſhips, ſhe had, for ſome time, ſuffered, 

+ particularly, during the vacant ſees and ab- 

dies; and he conſented, that the heirs of 

e earls and barons, upon a death, ſhould en- 

ter upon their inheritance, upon the pay- 

ment of a lawful relief, without being obliged 

to give any thing to the king, by way of re- 

rlemption, commanding the lords, alſo, to 

treat their vaſſals in the ſame manner. He 

allowed the nobles to diſpoſe of their daugh- 

ters in marriage, without asking his leave, 

provided they were not married to the ene- 

mies of the ſtate; and he appointed mothers, 

or the neareſt relations, to be the guardians 

of minors. He made a ſtandard for all 

weights and meaſures; and he ordained, that 

coiners ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of 

limbs. In fine, having granted a general 

pardon for all crimes, committed before his 

coronation, and remitted all the arrears and 

debts due to the crown, he confirmed the 

laws of king Edward, 1. e. the laws in force, 

during the Saxon monarchy, which were ei- 

ther wholly laid aſide, or expreſly aboliſhed, 

after the conqueſt ; and this laſt material ar- 

* ticle gave entire ſatisfaction, both to the 

2 Engliſh and Normans. The Engliſh, of 

courſe, were extremely well pleaſed, at the 

reſtoration of their -antient laws; and the 

Normans, who, hitherto, were liable to be 

rliſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, at the king's plea- 

lure, were, by this means, ſcreened from the 

violence of arbitrary power. This charter 

being approved and ſigned by the lords ſpiri- 

tual and temporal, ſeveral copies of it were 

tranſcribed, and laid up in the principal mo- 

naſterics, to be conſulted, as occaſion offered“. 

1101. The people, from theſe auſpicious begin- 

He recal!s nings, were led to promiſe themſelves great 

* happineſs, under their new monarch ; but 

there was, yet, one thing wanting, to com- 

pleat their ſatisfaction, viz. the recalling An- 

ſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury. However, 

Henry, willing to gratity them, in this par- 

ticular, wrote a letter to that prelate, who 

was till at Lyons, to invite him home, gi- 

ving him to underſtand, that he would be 

guided by his counſels, and entruſt him with the 

auminiſtration of affairs; upon which, Anſelm, 

being tranſported with this agreeable news, 

returned to England, with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. 

The king - 'The arrival of Anſelm was no leſs accep- 

deligns to table to the king, than to the people; for 

Ii 5 he wanted his aſſiſtance in an affair, that 

Scotland. could not well be brought about, without it. 

| S;his view was to gain the affections of 

the Engliſh, he thought nothing could 

more effectually contribute towards this de- 

ſign, than his marrying Matilda, daughter to 
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Malcolm, king of Scotland, by Margaret, 110t. 
ſiſter to Edgar Atheling ; and, indeed, this Www 
alliance could not but be very pleaſing to the 
Engliſh, as it would be a means of reſtoring 

the royal family of the Saxons to the 

crown. 

Henry had already demanded the prin- A great 
ceſs of king Edgar, her brother; but he met 2 acle to 
with an almoſt inſuperable obſtacle in his gi 
way, as ſhe had been educated in England, © 
in the monaſtery at Wilton, and had even 

put on the veil. It is certain, it was alledg- 

ed, in her behalf, that ſhe only took the 

vow of virginity, as a ſafeguard to her ho- 

nour, which was ſuppoſed to be in danger, 

at the beginning of the conqueſt ; but this 

reaſon did not appear to be ſatisfactory to 

the two kings, tho' they were both equally 
deſirous of the match. It was notorious, 

that Matilda had taken up the veil ; and it M. paris. 
was generally believed, that ſhe had vowed P. Vig, 
chaſtiry. Some authors even affirm, that ſhe 
excepted againſt her marriage, as unlawful ; 

and that, tho', at length, the yielded to the 
ſolicitations of her brother and lover, ſhe 


curs'd the line, that ſhould ſpring from her, 


as abominable in the ſight of God. The de- 
ciſion of this affair, which ſeemed to be an 
intricate point, being referred to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he called a council to 
aſſiſt him, which was convened at Lambeth ; 
but, this aſſembly being entirely inclined to 
the king's ſide of the queſtion, the argu- 
ments, to prove that Matilda was at liberty 
to marry, were ſo artfully managed, that the 
council declared rhe intended marriage to be 
lawful ; and, accordingly, it was, ſoon after, 
ſolemnized, to the general ſatisfaction of 
both kingdoms. X 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Duke Ro- 
duke Robert was returned to Normandy, bert makes 
and had taken poſſeſſion of his dutchy, with- nt 
out any reſiſtance; for tho Normandy was cron 
mortgaged to the late king, Henry judged it 
inexpedient to diſputg the matter with his 
brother, at this junctùre, as he was appre- 
henſive of being attacked, on the account of 
England. Robert, having, on his way home, 
from the Holy Land, ftaid, ſome time, at 
Apulia, where he married a wife, had given 
his brother an opportunity of ſecuring the 
crown; but he was no ſooner arrived, than he 
publickly expreſſed his uneaſineſs, at being, 
thus ſupplanted, and reſolved upon an at- 
tempt, to recover his loſs. 'The biſhop of 
Durham, now, in Normandy, having made 
his eſcape out of priſon, exerted himſelf, to 
confirm the duke in his reſolution ; and ſeve- 
ral Norman lords, who had been, in a man- 
ner, forced to conſent to Henry's election, 
began to concert meaſures, how to place Ro- 
bert on the throne. They had already tam- 
per'd with ſome of the principal Engliſh lords, 
in order to engage them in a conſpiracy 
againſt the king; and, as they were no 


* There were as many copies of this charter, as counties, which were ſent to certain abbies in each county; and 
yet there was ſcarce one ta be found, in the reign of king John, whoſe Magna Charta was founded upon it. There 


28 a copy, at this day, in the Red;book. of the 1 ; and M. Paris has given us a tranſcript of that, which was 


{cnt into Herefordſhire, Which is to be found, as tran 


o LY * 


ard by Tyrrel, p. 114. b. II. vol. 11. 
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1001. ſtrangers to the duke's mild and generous 
Wyo temper, they promiſed themſelves far greater 
happineſs under him, than in the reign of 
Henry, who ſeemed to be a perſon of more 
ſpirit and vigour. ,In the interim, the rumour 
of Robert's deſign had made different impreſ- 
ſions on the minds of the people; for, tho 
ſome of them were inclined to perſevere in 
their loyalty to the king, to whom they had 
{wore allegiance, others reſumed their former 
inclinations, in favour of the duke, which ex- 
cecdingly perplexed Henry's affairs ; and, if 
he was jealous of the fidelity of the Engliſh, 
they no leſs ſuſpected the ſincerity of his in- 
tentions. From the experience they had of 
the two late kings, they had but too much 
reaſon to dread, that the part, he had, hither- 
to acted, was only to amuſe them, and to 
prevent their eſpouſing the cauſe of his bro- 
ther; and, in this extremity, Anſelm was very 
ſerviceable to the king, in fixing the ſenti- 
ments of the Engliſh. . The archbiſhop, who 
was under gieat obligations to the king, took 

a pleaſure, in ſhewing his gratitude, on this 
occalion ; and, having aſſembled the chief of 
the Engliſh and Norman lords, he ſo poſi- 
tively aflured them, that the king would make 
good his engagements to them, with the ut- 
moſt punctuality, as to give them entire ſatiſ- 
faction; and yet it was no ſooner known, 
that the duke was on the point of embar- 
quing for England, than the moſt of the no- 
bles declared for him, and part of the fleet 
tollowed their example. this, the 
duke landed at Portſmouth, without the leaſt 
oppoſition; and ſuch as daily came over to 
him, aſſuring him, that their countrymen were 
cordially affected to him, inſpir'd him with 
hopes, that the king would, in a little time, 


be deſerted by the whole nation, who con- 


{ider'd their oath of allegiance, as extorted 
from them. In the mean while, Henry, ta- 
king all proper ſteps, to defeat the duke's 
deſigns, made ſingular uſe of Anſelm's credit, 
for whom the people had the moſt profound 
veneration ; and no ſooner was the army. in 
readineſs to march, than the archbiſhop, ha- 
ving called the principal officers together, re- 
preſented to them, in ſo pathetick a manner, 
the guilt of the violation of their oaths to the 


king, that they unanimouſly declared, that 


they would hazard their lives and fortunes, 
Robert en- for his ſake. Robert did not ſo much depend 


ters into a on his own forces; as on the auxiliary troops of 


treaty with 5 
hizb-oxher. the Engliſh, and he even threaten'd ſuch as 


perſiſted their obedience to his brother, 
whom he tiled an uſurper ; but, when he per- 
ceived, that the body of the nation adhered 
to the King, and that the army had juſt re- 
newed their oath of allegiance to him, he was 
convinced, that his enterprize was become al- 
together impracticable. Thus, falling, at once, 
from the moſt raiſed hopes, into a ſtate of 
deſpair, he immediately embraced the propo- 
ſals of peace, ſent to him from the king; 
and the rather, becauſe he found, that the 
very perſons, who, at firſt, were moſt zealous 

m, began to waver in their minds; 
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and, both the brothers being equally defirous 1001. 
of an accommodation, the lords of each par 
ty had a meeting, to conſult about the means. 

It is natural to imagine, that Robert did not 
expect to obtain, by a treaty, a crown, 

which he could not acquire, by the 'force of 

arms; ſo that, as Henry was already crown'd, 

and born in England, after the king, his ta- 

ther, had aſcended the throne, the reſult of 

this conference was, that he ſhould keep the 

crown he had received. The King, on his 

part, promiſed to deliver up to Robert the 

caſtles in Normandy, that were garriſon'd 

with Engliſh, and to pay him, yearly, the 

ſum of 3000 marks; and it was alſo mutual- 

ly agreed on, that, if one of the brothers 

died, without ifſue, the ſurvivor ſhould be 

heir to his dominions. This treaty, being 

ſigned and ſworn to, by 12 lords of each 

party, both the armies were disbanded ; and 

obert continued, two entire months, at the 
court of England, in perfe& friendſhip with 
his brother. 

This accommodation was extremely advan- Oed. Vie. 
tageous to the king; for it not only ſecured his Brady. 
crown, but gained him the eſteem and reve- 
rence of the people, who obſerved, that, by 
his prudence and ſteady conduct, he had put a 
ſtop to ſuch a difficult and dangerous bulineſs. 
However, he could not forget the danger he 
had eſcaped; and, left his enemies ſhould 
hereafter renew their attempts, to dethrone 
him, he reſolved to put it out of their power, 
by ruining them, one after another. It was an 1 
eaſy matter for him, to execute his reſolution; revenges 
for opportunities of being revenged are ſeldom himſelf on 
wanting to powerful princes. Soon after the bis ene- 
treaty, he attacked, under various pretences, Mes. 
Hugh de Grantmenil, Robert de Pontetract, 
and ſome others, who evidently ap prehenacd, 
that their greateſt crime was the regard they 
had expreſs'd, for the duke ot Normandy ;. 
and he was particularly incenſed agaiuiſt Rebert 


de Beleſme, who had ſhewn him the leatt c- pay: > 


{pe&, and appear'd to be ſtill deſircus of rail- Beleſine. 
ing new commotions. This young lo:d, who 
was ſon tothe late earl of Montgomery, open- 
ly declared, that Henry was an uiwper, and 
that it was a diſhonour to the Normans, as 
well as the Engliſh, to ſuffer him to ſupplant 
his elder brother ; and, not content with theſe 
bold and unguarded expreſſions, he proceeded 
to action, by fortitying his caſtles in Shrop- 
ſhire. ing, who had determined to de- 
ſtroy him, was far from being diſpleaſed, at 
the plauſible handle he gave him ; and, to 
compleat his deſtruction, he planted ſpies a- 
bout him, who, pretending to come -into his 
meaſures, had an opportunity of inſpecting 
all his actions; and they took care to have 
ſuch things ſaid to him, before ſuborned wit- 
neſſes, as might ſupport an accuſation againſt 
him. When the king thought, that he had 
ſufficient evidence, he ordered him to be ac- 
cuſed of 45 articles, the leaſt of which had 
== enough, to convi& him. Beleſme, ma- 
ing his appearance in court, asked tor time, to 
prepare his anſwer Arc this being * 


we +4 
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he king 
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1102. he retreated to Shrewsbury; expecting to be 
in a condition to defend himſelf, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Welch, who had eſpouſed his cauſe. 

He was alſo buoyed up with the hopes of ſuc- 


cours from ſeveral other lords, who ſeemed to. 


give into his own ſentiments ; but, whe- 
ther he was impoſed upon, or they took him 
to be an improper perſon to be at the head of 
ſach an important undertaking, he was aban- 
don'd by all, and, when it was too late, ſaw 
into the vanity of his projects. The king, ha- 
ving proclaimed him a traitor, marched againft 
him, with ſuch a ſuperior force, that, in a few 
days, he ſubdned Shrewsbury, where the re- 
bel durit not wait his arrival ; and he after- 
wards ſeized on all his other caſtles, obliging 
him to quit all his poſſeſſions in England, and 
retire into Normandy, where he brought with 
him bis ill- temper; but Henry confiſcated his 
eſtate, involving his brothers in the ſame pu- 
niſhment, notwithſtanding their innocence, in 

order to extirpate the whole tamily. 
1103. The inſolence of this lord did not occaſion 
The con- ſo much trouble to the king, as Anſelm's 
9 haughty and imperious conduct. The arch- 
ſlm and biſhop was full of two projects, which could 
the king, not, in all probability, without great difficulty, 
about in- be put in execution; the fiuſt of which was to 
veltitures. gblige the clergy to celibacy, and the ſecond, 
to wreſt from the king the inveſtiture of bi- 
ſhops and abbots. With this view, he held a 
{ynod, which, by his influence and direction, 
in the firſt place, excommunicated all the mar- 
ried prieſts, tho they were, then, very nu- 
merous in the kingdom; but, as this affair did 
not immediately affect the king, being unwil- 
ling to diſoblige Anſelm, he permitted this 
Hunting. decree to paſs in the ſynod, notwithſtanding 
the vigorous efforts of the interior clergy, to 
the contrary. An hiftorian obſerves, that tho' 
the archbiſhop's intentions were 2 ap- 
planded ; yet it was apprehended to be a pro- 
cecding of dangerous conſequence, as it was 
not in the power of ſeveral of the prieſts to live 
continently ; and he farther remarks, that 
there was reaſon to fear, that this rigorous 
order would give occaſion to their committing 
uncleanneſs of a much more criminal nature 

than marriage. 

Anſelm, having gained his firft point, en- 
gaged in the ſecond, and would have even 
preſumed to excommunicate the biſhops, that 
were inveſted by the king; but the King's in- 
tereſt was too deeply concerned in this affair, 


not to exert himſelt, for the preſervation of a 


prerogative his anceſtors had enjoyed, with- 
out the leaſt interruption ; tho', after all, he 
could not hinder ſome biſhops, whom he had 
inveſted, from reſigning their biſhopricks, to 
prevent excommunication. On the other hand, 
Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate ſuch as the king 
had nominated to their ſces, unleſs the kin 

would reſign the right of inveſtitures ; and, 
this new claim being very boldly aflerted by 
the archbiſhop, who was ſeconded by the court 
of Rome, a quarrel commenced between him 
and the king, which continued, for many years. 
As Henry would not recede from his preroga- 
tive, Anſelm declared he could not ſubmit, 


without betraying the cauſe of God; and, as 1103. 
there was no proſpect of an accommodation, the. 
archbiſhop was reſolved to carry his complaints 
to Paſchal II. then biſhop of Rome; by whoſe 3 
orders, in all likelihood, he, firſt, embarqued td pops. 
in this undertaking. He was attended, in his 

0 by the prelates, who had given up 

their biſhopricks; and, upon his arrival at 

Rome, he inſtantly deſired the pope, to reſtore 

them, by his authority. Then, as an author N. paris. 
ce relates, the holy ſee, whoſe clemency is open 
ce to all the world, provided care be previouſly 

c taken to prepare it, by a certain dazzling me- 

ce tal, reſtored the biſhops, and ſent them back 

ce to their reſpective ſees“ The king, upon 
Anſelm's departure, diſpatched Hebert, bi- 

ſhop of Norwich, and Robert of Litchheld, 

to Rs to plead his cauſe ; and theſe am- 
baſſadors were accompanied by William de 
Warelwaſt, an eccleſiaſtick of great learning, 

in order to have the affiftance of his advice; 

but, tho they were zealous and reſolute, in 

behalf of the bans, Paſchal would not recede a 

tittle from his pretenſions. This affair was 
carried on to ſuch a height, that Henry was 

upon the point of being excommunicated ; and 

on the contrary, the archbiſhop was deprived 

of his temporalities, during his abſence. How- 

ever, at lait, after many conteſts, for near three 

years together, the circumſtances of each of 

the parties render'd both of them equally de- 

ſirous of putting an end to the quarrel ; and, 

upon the pope's conſenting, that the biſhops 

ſhould pay homage to the king, and the king's 

giving up the point of inveſtitures, this vexa- 

tious buſineſs was ht to a concluſion, 

which I have but juſt mentioned here, becauſe 

I deſign to treat more copiouſly upon it, in an- 

other place. 

Notwithſtanding Henry's tedious and trou- 1104. 
bleſome conteſt with the court of Rome, he Robert 
was, at the ſame time, very intent on his other * 0 4 
affairs; and his brother Robert, who was then hing hæ 
in England, but too well experienced, what*abrother. 
ſtrict regard he had to any thing, that was Malmſ. 
likely to turn to his advantage. The occaſion An. Sax. 
of the duke's viſit was, to infift upon the pay- 
ment of his penſion; but the king, Who was no 
ſtranger to his brother's cafy and generous 
temper, careſs'd him, in ſuck a manner, and 
amuſed him with ſo many fair promiſes, that He gives 
he inſenſibly prevailed on him, to defift from 
his demands. This unſeaſonable picce of gene- 
roſity proved very fatal to the duke; and, in- 
deed, his good- nature and generoſity had, all 
4 25 obſtructed his deſigns. We have alrea- 
dy ſeen, in the beginning of William Rutus's 
reign, how profuſely he ſquander'd the money 
Henry had lent him, inftead of expending it, 
for the ſupport of his party in England ; and, 
when he afterwards borrowed 10,000 marks, 
for his-voyage to the Holy Land, that ſum nor 
being ſufficient to defray the great expences ot 
it, he contracted fo many debts, whiltt abroad, 
and after his return to Normandy, that he was 
obliged to an, 0 4 almoft all his demeſnes, 
having nothing left, except the city of Roan, 
which he would have alſo pawned, if the Burg- 
hers had not refuſed to give their conſent. His 
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92 


He repents 


of it, and 
complains 


of the king. 


His preſſing wants, which daily increaſed, ſoon 
convinced him of his overſight, in giving up 
his penſion, to which he had ſo juſt a right; 
and, complaining that his eaſy temper had 
been abuſed, and indiſcreetly adding menaces 
to his complaints, he furniſhed Henry with a 

retence for acting openly againſt him. The 
king, ever fince his eſtabliſhment on the throne, 
was extremely deſirous of annexing Normandy 
to his other dominions ; but Robert's impru- 
dent conduct confirmed his hopes of being, one 
day, maſter of that dutchy ; and, as he only 
waited, for a proper occaſion, to put his de- 
ſigns in execution, he readily embraced the firſt 


that offer'd. 


Beleſme 
commits 
great ra- 
vages in 
Norman- 


dy. 


He defeats 
che duke, 


I have already taken notice, that Robert de 
Beleſme, after he had been deprived of his 
eſtates in England, retreated into Normandy ; 
but he was no ſooner arrived there, than he 
attempted to be revenged on the king, by at- 
tacking ſuch of his ſubjects as had lands in 
thoſe parts, pretending that his only view was, 
to repair the loſſes he had ſuſtaĩned in England. 
The duke's indolence, in not chequing his pro- 
ceedings, at firſt, encouraged his audaciouſ- 
neſs; for he committed ſo many outrages, that 
complaints were brought, from all quarters, a- 


gainſt him. Robert, at length, alarmed by 


the people's murmurs, muſter'd np an army, 
in order to put a ſtop to his progreſs; but he 
had the misfortune to be defeated. The rebel, 
fluſh'd with his ſucceſs, and invigorated by his 
ambition, formed a deſign of ſubduing the whole 
dutchy; and, whilft he was carrying it on, 
he was joined by the eldeft cf the two half- 
brothers of William the Conqueror. This lord 
not being contented with the earldom of Corn- 
wall, he expected that the king would have 
given him alſo that of Kent, which had been 
enjoyed by the biſhop of Bayeux, his uncle; 
but, Henry having diſappointed his expecta- 
tion, he fell into ſuch a furious paſſion with him, 
on that account, that he even preſumed to 
threaten him. Upon this, the king diſpoſſeſs'd 


him of the earldom of Cornwall, as a punith- 


who en- 
ters into a 
treaty with 
him. 
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ment, for his inſolent behaviour; and, not 
daring to continue any longer in England, he 
retired to Normandy ; bur he was no 
arrived there, than, being extremely incenſed 


againft the king, he fell in with Robert de Be- 


leſme, and fo ſtrengthened his party, that the 
duke was conſtrained to enter into a treaty 
with them, on terms very diſhononrable to a 
fovereign prince. 

This peace, inſtead of reftoring the publick 
r only increaſed the inſolence of the 
earls, who, deſpiſing the duke's orders, daily 
committed ravages, that were inſupportable to 
the nobility, as well as the people; till, at 
laſt, ſome of the principal lords, deſpairing of 
any protection trom the duke, made their ap- 
plication to the king of England, for the re- 
dreſs of their grievances. Their ſuit was very 
acceptable to Henry, who only wanted a pre- 
rence to interfere in the affairs of Normandy, 
that he might have an opportunity of becom- 
mg maſter of the dutchy ; but, as this defign 
was deteſtable, in itſelf, to gloſs it over with 
the appearance of juſtice, he wrote a letter to 


cr. 
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his brother, giving him to underſtand, that 
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his conduct very juſtly occaſioned the com Www 


plaints of the Normans, ſince he protected 
perfons, that ought to be treated, as enemies 
to the publick ; that, notwithſtanding the 
peace that was concluded with them, they {till 
continued their ravages, and that his ſubjects 
could no longer conſider him, as their ſovereign, 
as they had no grounds to expect his protecti- 
on; and, in fine, he intreated him to apply a 
remedy to the intolerable cvils the Normans 
laboured under, aſſuring him, at the ſame 
time, that, if he did not, he himſelf would e- 
ſpouſe their cauſe. He likewiſe complained of 
certain injuries, which, he pretended, the duke 
had done to himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy ſa- 
tisfaction. Doubtleſs, Henry would have highly 
reſented his brother's conduct, it he had pre- 
ſumed, thus, to intermeddle in his affairs; but 
ſuch is the unrighteous partiality of moſt men, 
that they make no ſcruple of practiſing, them- 
ſelves, what they condemn in others, vainly 
imagining, that the world does not ſce into the 
in juſtice of their actions, becauſe they have 
the addreſs to varniſh them over with the 
{pccious pretences of love and kindnels. 
Whilſt Henry ſeemed to have no other 


view, but the relief of the Normans, he him- Henry le- 


{elf oppreſs'd his own ſubjects, by an cxor- 
bitant tax, to ſupport a war, in which the 
Engliſh were not, in the leaſt, concerned; 
and, in ſpite of all his fair promiſes to the 
people, it was levied, with all imaginable ri- 
gour, even to the impriſoning and dittreſling, 
by various methods, ſuch as either retuſed, or 
were unable to pay it. Having finiſhed his 
preparations, he ſet out for Normandy, with a 
numerous army, carrying with him large ſums 
of money, to bribe the nobles and governors 
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He paſſes 


over into 


Nor man- 


of the fortified places; and he could accom- dy, and 
plith this, with the greater caſe, as Robert was makes 


in no condition, to traverſe his deſigus, or to 
ſecure, by the ſame means, the allegiauce ot 
his ſubjects. The king, making the bett ule 
of the preſent opportunity, ſeized on Caen 
and ſome other cities; the duke of Bretaign 
and the earl of Anjou even —— him, to 
place garriſons in fome ot the frontier- towns, leſt 
they ſhould draw upon themſelves the edge of 
the war, that was pointed at Robert. On the 
other hand, they, that invited him over, evident- 
ly foreſeeing the dangerous conſequences of an 
accommodation between the two brothers, in- 
ceflantly preſs'd him to puſh on his conqueſts, 
and make himſelf maſter of. all Normandy, aſ- 
ſuring him, that this was the only way to re- 
lieve their oppreſſions; and the bithop of Seez, 
an avowed enemy to both the earls, who had 
turned him out of his dioceſe, on all occa- 
ſions, excited Henry to proceed in his un- 
dertaking. On a certain day, as he was with 
him in the church of Carenton, he ſhewed 
him, how full it was of goods, which the peo- 
ple had brought thither, to ſecure them from 
the tyrants ; upon which, he made a long ha- 


great pro- 


greſs there. 


rangue, to prove, that all their miſcries were 


entirely the effect of Robert's negligence or 
connivance; and that they ſhould never be 
reſtored to their former tranquillity, whilſt he 
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Henry to take upon him the government, 
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was their ſovereign. In fine, he conjured 


and recover the Normans, the antient ſub- 
jects of his family, from their wretched and 
deplorable condition. The king, liſtening to 
this pleaſing diſcourſe, with the cloſeſt atten- 
tion, promiſed to do all that was poſſible, to 
procure their relief; tho' he aſſumed an air 
of extreme concern, at his being conſtrained 
to deprive his brother of his dominions, who, 
on the account of his incapacity, was on the 
brink of deſtruction. Purſuant to this reſolu- 
tion, which, he declared, he had taken up, 
with great reluctance, and, purely, in compli- 
ance with the ſollicitations of the Normans, 
he continued the war. The duke, as he had 
not, in the leaſt, ſuſpected his deſigns, and 
had no time to make ſuitable preparations, 
made a very weak defence; ſo that Henry, 
having put his affairs in ſo promiſing a poſ- 
ture, in his firſt campaign, returned to Eng- 
land, in order to raiſe, during the winter, 
the money and forces neceſſary to compleat 
the work, he had ſo happily begun. 

The Duke being, at this time, in very mi- 
ſerable circumſtances, and, at length, appre- 
henſive, that his utter ruin was determined, 
tho he did not know how to prevent it, reſol- 
ved to wait on the king, his brother, to try 
the virtue of humble intreaties; for, as he 
was of a kind and flexible diſpoſition himſelf, 
he imagined, that Henry was of the ſame 
generous and ys, Kona Accordingly, 
he came over into England, and ſued for 
Peace, in a manner that ſuited his deſperate 
and forlorn condition, tho' it was entirely un- 
worthy of the ſon of William the Conqueror ; 


but the king had his eyes too intently fixed 


on his Norman dominions, to be capable of 
entcring into any amicable meaſures with his 
brother. For this reaſon, he was deaf to all 
overtures towards an accommodation; inſo- 
much, that he thought, he was very favoura- 
ble to the duke, in permitting him to return 


to Normandy ; upon which, Robert depart- 
cd, full of rage and vexation, and even 


threaten'd, that he would be revenged on the 
king, who had not the leaſt regard to his 
menaces. However, a certain hittorian * at- 
firms, that Henry felt ſome remorſe, for the 
injury he deſigned againſt his brother, who 
had never injured him, and whom he had 
alrcady deprived of a crown; but, if he had 
any ſuch reflections, they had no other in- 


fluence upon him, than to inſpire him with a 


dread, that his injurious treatment of the 
duke would excitc the compaſſion of rhe En- 
gliſh, and revive their former affection for 
him. This apprehenſion giving him ſome un- 
eafineſs, he look 'd upon it to be neceſſary, to 
prepoſſeſs his ſubjects in his favour, by the 
renewal of his promiſes; and, accordingly, 
having convened the great council or parlia- 
ment, he attempted, in a premeditated ſpeech, 
to repreſent to that aſſembly, the juſtice of 
his undertakiug. He aſſured them, that 
« Robert, ever ſince his refuſing to be king of 
e Jeruſalem, was viſibly abandon'd by the 


* From whence it appears, that it was generally believed in England, that Robert had refuſed the crown. 
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« Almighty, as a prince unworthy of his care 1 106. 
« and protection “; and he aggravated the op- 
« preſſions of the Normans, in order to en- 
1 gage the Engliſh, in the defence of a mi- 

ce {erable people. He intreated the lords to 

* conſider, how patiently he had received his 

« brother's menaces, to which he did no more 

ce than return gentle and affectionate admoniti- 

« ons; and, inſiſting very copiouſly on the duke's 

* ill qualities, he ſet, in the worſt light, his 

« exceſſive generoſity, which render'd him a 

c continual burden to all the world. Beſides, 

« he charged him with an extreme arrogance ; 

* and, that, on all occaſions, he had expreſs'd 

te the greateſt contempt for the Engliſh nati- 

« on. He declared, that, for his part, he 

« would always govern them, according to 

« juſt laws, of which the charter, he had gi- 

« yen them, was an unexceptionable proot ; 

« and, in fine, that, provided he could de- 

ce pend upon an intereſt in the hearts of his 

« ſubjects, he did not, in the leaſt, regard all 
the attempts of his enemies againſt him. 
This diſcourſe effectually anſwered the king's 
expectation; for the lords, thinking they were 
highly honoured, by the confidence he repoſed 

in them, and entertaining great hopes, that he 
would perform his promiſes, unanimouſly aſ- 
ſured him, that they would defend his cauſe, 

at the expence of their lives and fortunes. 

How much ſoever the king varniſhed over Remarks 
his ambition; yet it is eaſy to ſee into on the 
the weakneſs of the arguments he advanced, king's - 
in vindication of his enterprize; and, indeed, Pech. 
they were not even plauſible. The pretend- 
ed refuſal of the crown of Jeruſalem was en- 
tirely tounded on an uncertain rumour, ſpread 
over England ; which, in all probability was 
falſe, becauſe the beſt hiſtorians are ſilent, as 
to this particular. However, admitting it to be 
fact, as it is very doubtful, Robert might be 
ſuppoſed, in this refuſal, to have acted, as 
well out of modeſty, as from a principle of 
pride or irreligion ; but, whatever was his mo- 
tive in this proceeding, Henry could not de- 
rive any right, from hence, to deprive him of his 
dominions; and, therefore, it is evident, that 
the ſole reaſon, that prevailed on the Eng- 
liſh lords to declare, that they would aſſiſt 
him, was his ſolemn promiſe to cauſe his 
charter to be obſerved, which had, hitherto, 
been much neglected. 

Henry, upon this declaration of the Engliſh Henry re- 
in his favour, took occaſion to obtain a grant 2 
of freſh ſubſidies, by the means of which, he (2 
made a conſiderable addition to his troops; An. Sax. 
and no ſooner did the ſeaſon permit, than he Fl. Wig. 
embarqued with;a numerous fleet, in order to Vital. 
compleat the conqueſt of Normandy. He 
open'd the campaign with the ſiege of Tinche- 
bray, where the car] of Mortaigne, who was, 
now, in the duke's intereſt, had brought a 
powerful reinforcement ; and, as this was a 
place of great ſtrength, and well ftored with 
neceſſaries, it held out, till Robert came to 
its relief. Ever ſince the duke had parted 
from the king, having, in vain, ſollicited him 
to come to an accommodation, he had joined 
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king of France like wiſe ſupplied him with ſome 
troops; and ſeveral Norman lords 1 9=ay his 
cauſe, as ſoon as they found, that Henry did 
not act ſo much, for their advantage, as his own. 
All theſe ſuccours having enabled Robert to 

ive his brother battle, he advanced towards 
Fas, with an undaunted reſolution. The two 
armies were very near equal, as to number; 
for, tho Robert had more foot than Henry, 
he had not near ſo many horſe. Thus, each 


party might amuſe themſelves, with the hopes 


The battle of ſucceſs. 


. fought under the walls of Tinchebray, did not 
ray, in 


AED hw laſt ions; for, the Norman horſe being put 


1107. 


bert is ta- into diſorder, at the firſt onſet, and the foot 

ken priſo- being unable to withſtand the enemy, withour 

4 their aid, the whole army was entirely routed, 

the Engliſh having nothing to do, but to kill 

or take priſoners. The duke, finding that it 

was impoſlible for him to rally his troops, and 

abhorring the thoughts of a retreat, choſe ra- 

ther to fat into the hands of the enemy, than 

to diſcover the leaſt appearance of cowardice. 

Edgar Atheling, the earl of Mortaigne, 400 

knights, and 10,000 ſoldiers were likewiſe 

taken priſoners ; and as the battle of Haſtings 

render'd the Normans maſters of England, 

this of Tinchebray, which was. fought, about 

40 years after, put the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of 

Sax. Ann, Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had often 

been the ſport of fortune, was immediately re- 

leaſed, and ſpent the remainder of his days in 

England, where he died of extreme od age; but 

the duke of Normandy and the earl oft Mor- 

taigne did not meet with ſo favourable treat- 

ment; for the earl was contined in the tower 

He is con- of London, and the duke in Cardiffe-caſtle in 

fined in Wales, where he continued, as a priſoner, for 

CR 26 years, to the day ot his death. Some tell us, 

Mezeray, that this unhappy prince having attempted to 

8 make an eſcape, the king ordered his ſight to 

be taken away, by a burning-hot braſs baſon, 

held before his eyes“; but this fact ſeems to 

be improbable, as it is not taken notice of, by 

moſt of the beſt hiſtorians. I do not alledge 

this, to excuſe the king's cruelty, who ought 

ro have remember'd Robert's generoſity to 

him, during the ſiege of Michael's Mount, 

even tho' he had forgot, that he was his bro- 

ther. A certain author in vain endeavours to 

juſtify his conduct, by obſerving, that Robert 

had never any affection for him, during their 

younger years, and had done him many inju- 

ries ; for ſuch a reaſon, as this, will ſcarce an- 
{wer the purpoſe, for which it is advanced. 

Henry be- The victory of Tinchebray having rendered 

comes ma- Henry maſter of all Normandy, he returned 

ſier of all jn triumph to England; and, upon his arrival, 

4. be, in the firſt place, ſet about the reformation 

Paris. ol ſeveral abuſes, that, for a long time, had 

Eadmer. prevailed in his court. In the late reign, when 

the king took a progreſs, his attendants com- 

mitted all ſorts of outrages, in the houſes where 

they lodged ; for they not only baſely extort- 

ed what they pleaſed from their hofts, but 

made attempts on the chaſtity of the women, 


Malmſ. 


Norman- 


A Whence the Italian word, Abacinare, to blind, is derived, Menage, Ong la Lang Leal. 
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1106. the earl of Mortaigne and Robert de Beleſme, 
Www who led all their forces to his affiſtance ; the 


However, the battle, which was 


| 229 
without cheque or controul. Coiners of baſe. 1107. 
money were become very numerous, and even WWW, 
impudent, being aſſured of the protection ß 
the great, who employed them in their houſes, 

where none durſt preſume to enter, in ſearch 

of them. Theſe diſorders not being reſtrained, 

by the king's edict, in the beginning of his 

reign, he iflued out a ſecond, under ſtill greater 
penalties; and this was no more than a neceſ- 

ſary piece of ſeverity, at this juncture, in or- 

der to put a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs, that 

was ſpread over the kingdom, by the conni- 

vance of the late reign. 

Before the war in Normandy, Henry ſo- 1108, 
lemnly promiſed, that he would govern his ſub- He treats | 
jects, according to the rules of equity, and pre- bis ubjeas 
ſerve their rights and privileges; but, upon his hu key 
late ſucceſs, he forgot all his engagements. He peo...» 
was no ſooner arrived in England, than it was than every 
obſerved, that he behaved in a more haughty 
and imperious manner, than ever, treating even 
the nobles with abuſive language; and, as for 
his own charter, he paid very little regard to 
it, nor did he regulate any abuſes, that turned 
to his advantage. He diſcovered a contempt 
of all perſons, except Anſelm; and his paſt ex- 
perience of the trouble, he gave him, led him 
to avoid, as ſo many dangerous quick-ſands, 
all occaſions of quarrelling with that prelate; 
but the archbiſhop, perceiving that the king 
was airaid of engaging in treſh diſputes, about 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, made uſe of this opportu- 
nity, to proſecute, with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
the prieſts, who obſtinately perſiſted in keeping 
their wives. His diſgrace and long abſence in- 
duced them to hope, that they ſhould, at length, 
be treed from his perſecutions ; tho? he now con- 
vinced them of their miſtake, by vigorouſly pur- 
ſuing his former deſign. Some time after his re- 
turn, he held a ſynod, in which, tigorous penalties 
were decreed againſt all eccleſiaſticks, that con- 
tinued in a ſtare of marriage, and ſome of them 
were actually deprived of their livings; but theſe 
proceedings, inſtead ot the pretended diſorder ol 
marriage, only proved the occaſion of real crimes. 

As it was a matter of great inditte ence to The king 
the king, whether the clergy married or lived of France 
ſingle, he did not, in the leatt, interrupt An- 44e Vo 
{elm in the proſecution of it; but there was 2 
another affair in agitation, which det erved his Henry. 
cloſeſt attention. Lewis the Fat, king of Eadmer. 
France, having ſucceeded Philip, his father, as Vital. 
he look'd upon Henry to be a formidable neigh- wy 
bour, was extremely follicitous, how to 
lower his exorbitant power; and, with this 
view, he determined to make uſe of, as his in- 
ſtrument, William, ſirnamed Crito, ſon to Ro- 
bert, a very hopeful young prince, tho he was 
now in his minority. How cautions ſoever he 
might have been, as to the concealing of his 
intentions, Henry, being apprizcd of them, on 
a ſudden, ſer out for Normandy, where he 
order'd his nephew to be taken into cuſtody, to 

reyent any inſurrections in his favour ; ſo that 
ewis was obliged to deter the execution of 
his project, to a better opportunity. In the 
interim, William, having eſcaped out of priſon, 
by the means of his tutor, was carried to Paris 


and 
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1108. and other courts, to implore their aſſiſtance, 
pe the recovery of the duke his father's domi- 
nions, tho? all his ſollicitations were ineffectual; 
for the neighbouring princes were too much a- 
fraid of Henry's reſentment, to engage in be- 
half of the young prince ; and, as for the Nor- 
mans, tho' many of them were well affected to 
the ſon of their ſovereign, and ſeveral of them 
privately contributed towards his ſupport, 
* durſt not openly eſpouſe his cauſe. 
1109, enry, having ſpent the winter and part of 
Matilda, the ſummer in Normandy, returned to Eng- 
dauer, land; where, ſoon after, ambaſſadors from 
2-3 the emperor Henry V. waited on him, to de- 
to the em- mand his daughter, Matilda, in marriage. The 
eror king very joyfully accepted the propoſal ; and, 
enry V. as ſoon as the terms were agreed upon, the 
nuptial ſolemnity was celebrated by proxy; 
bur the princeſs, being very young, was not 
ſent to the emperor, her husband, till the year 
following, when ſhe was atrended with a mag- 
nificent retinue, having alſo with her a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, for her portion. 


He _— The obligation the king was under, of pay- 
* ing his daughter's marriage- portion, furniſhed 


* him with a pretence, for laying a tax of three 
ſhillings on every hyde of land ; which brought 
him in an immenſe ſum, if the calculation of 
ſome be juſt, who tell us, that it was equal then 
to 824,850 |. ſterling now. This cuſtom of le- 
vying money, for the marriage-portions of the 
king's daughters, was introduced by Henry, 
and very ſtrictly obſerved by his ſucceſſors, 
who found it to be too beneficial to be diſcon- 
rinued ; and, from hence, we may learn, how 
far innovations of this kind, which obtain the 
force of a law, from a ſingle precedent, are 
prejudicial to a free people. 

* Before this marriage was compleated, An- 

den ſelm departed this life, who was a learned pre- 
late, for that age, tho' he was, to the laſt de- 
gree, a haughty and imperious bigot ; and it 
may very reaſonably be preſumed, that his 
zealous attachment to the court of Rome, his 
reſolution, in the affair of inveſtitures, and his 
conſtant endeavours, to eſtabliſh the celibacy of 
the clergy in England, entitled him to a place 
in the calendar. No ſooner was Anſelm laid 
in his grave, than the king ſeized on the reve- 
nues of the archbiſhoprick, and kept them in 
his poſſeſſion, for five years. The clergy ex- 
pected, that the perſecution they had ſuffer'd, 
during his life, would end with his death; but 


the court of Rome ſtill zealoully purſued An- 


ſelm's meaſures, which were, firſt, concerted 
purely, in compliance to their orders. More- 
over, Henry, who was extremely unwilling to 
Eadmer. fall out with the pope, ſtrictly enforced what 
the council had determined; fo that the cler- 
gy were conſtrained to live continently, as to 
outward appearance, being debarred from mar- 
riage, tho, in private, they were guiity of the 
moſt ſcandalous and enormous crimes ; at leaſt, 
the hiſtorians of that age do not ſcruple to give 
us this account concerning them. 
The year 1110 was remarkable, for the 


reſtoration of learning at Cambridge, from 1109. 
whence it had been baniſhed, for many years.. 
Indeed, it is the received opinion, that Ed- 18. 
ward the Elder had founded an univerſity, in | _— 
this place; but, the town having been expoſed jearning at 
to very great calamities, in the Daniſh wars, Cam- 

the ſtudy of the ſciences was brought to decay, bridge. 
and never revived, till the preſent time. chard. 

The following year, Henry, coming over in- 11. 
to Normandy, attempted to ſtop the progrels enry puts 
of Fulk, earl of Anjou, who had engaged the the earl of 
city of Conſtance in a revolt ; and Elias, earl Maine to 
of Maine, who had joined Faulk, being taken re. 
—_ in a battle, was put to death; for unt 

— judged this inſtance of ſeverity to be pl. Wig. 
neceſſary, to intimidate the Normans, of whoſe 
allegiance he was jealous, ſince he was very 
ſenſible, that France would be ever ready to 
aſſiſt them. 

Before Henry ſet out for Normandy, he had 1112. 

rmitted great numbers of Flemings to ſettle Henry ſet- 
in England, who, by the inundation of the les a colo- 
ſea, in their native country, were obliged |!" 9 
to go abroad, in queſt of new habitations. Walks, 
He planted them, at firſt, in the deſolate | 
parts of Yorkſhire “; but, upon ſome com- 
plaints that were made to him, after his re- 
turn, he removed them to the lands, about 
Ros and Pembroke, that were conquered from 
Wales; and their poſterity there, to this day, 
retain ſo much of their antient cuſtoms and 
language, as evidently diſtinguiſhes them from 
the Welch, and proves that they are of foreign 
extraction. | 

The year enſuing, Henry was obliged to 1113. 
embarque for Normandy, becauſe the king of He goes o- 
France had been the author of a new rebellion ne 
there, by perſuading the earl of Anjou to make 1 
another inſurrection; but, tho' this war gave the earl 
him ſome fatigue and diſturbance, he happily of An- 
ſurmounted all the difficulties attending it; and Jou, fub- 
Lewis had the mortification of being deſerted, hin Sat. 
even by the earl of Anjou, who, by that means, ties his 
gained the ge of marrying his daugh- daughter 
ter to prince William, ſon to the king of Eng- to prince 
land. During Henry's ſtay in Normandy, he * e 
had the pleaſure of having Robert de Beleſme, * 
his moſt inveterate enemy, at his mercy, whom 
he ſent into England, and detained in priſon, 
to the day of his death; but, theſe commoti- 
ons being appeaſed, he returned” into Eng- 
land, where he ſpent the five following years, 
in uninterrupted tranquillity, except that the 
Welch, now and then, made ſome incur- 
ſions. 

During this calm, the pope and clergy, at 1114. 
length, prevailed on him, to permit the va- Heſupphes 
cancies 1n the church to be filled, eſpecially the o in wi 
ſee of Canterbury; and, having given his con- church. 
ſent, a ſynod was called, in which Ralph, bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, was unanimouſly elected 
archbiſhop, to the great ſatisfaction of the 

eople, by whom he was highly cſtecmed. 

hurſtan, one of the king's chaplains, was no- 
minated to rhe ſee of York; and all the other 


vacancies were ſupplied, but with ſuch partia- 


* They were firſt planted, in Northumberland, according to Florence of Worceſter, and, from thence, removed 
to Wales, in the year 1111. The Flemings-way, a work of theirs, extending thro' a long tra of ground in Fem- 


broke-ſlure, is to be ſeen, at this day. 
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1114. lity to the Normans, that the Engliſh had rea- 
wa ſon to complain. 

The Welch becoming daily more trouble- 
Henry ſome, on the frontiers, Henry reſolved not on- 
makes a . . 
deſcent in- ly to chaſtiſe, but even to extirpate them; 
to Wales, and, purſuant to this cruel reſolution, he enter- 
ed their country, with a powerful army, which 
he divided into three bodies, in order to ſur- 
round them on every fide ; but, upon his ap- 
proach they retired to their mountains, where 
it was not poſſible for him to attack them. 
However, he determined to confine them 
there, for ſome time ; yet perceiving, at laſt, 
that he could not force them from their retreat, 
he agreed to a treaty with them ; and no 
ſooner had he returned to London, than he 
received the joyful news of the conſummation 
of his daughter Matilda's marriage, and of her 
coronation at Mentz. 

1116. Soon after this, Henry went over to Nor- 
The Nor- mandy, where he got the ſtates to ſwear feal- 
mians ty to prince William, his ſon, who was then 12 
ſwear feal- years of age; and, the year enſuing, he did the 
TOP ſame in England. With this view, he con- 

rince : 

vened a general afſembly at Salisbury, where 


William, ) f 
Ann. Sax. all, that were preſent, promiſed to own prince 


Malmſ. William for their ſovereign, after the death of 
= _— the king, his father, and, accordingly, ſwore 
liſh, ng allegiance to him; and ſome, from this very 


1116. aſſembly, derive the original of the right of the 
houſe of commons to ſit in parliament. They 
alledge, that Henry, in imitation of the prac- 
tice in Normandy, ſummoned the commons as 
well as the nobility and clergy; and that this 
was the firſt time, that the repreſentatives of 
the people were admitted to ſit in parlia- 
ment *. Others aſſure us, that the general 
aſſemblies were diſuſed, before this time; 
and, in fine, ſome affirm, that this was the 
firſt aſſembly, that was called a parliament. 
The firſt of t heſe three opinions can never be 
proved ; the ſecond is evidently falſe ; and the 
third is very uncertain. | 
1117. Lewis the Fat, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
Henry re- crown of France, continually interrupted Hen- 
venges ry's proceedings, either by encouraging the 
hinelf on male- contents in Normandy, or by exciting 
Lewis, for - - - V. Of ON 1 
creating the neigbouring princes againſt him; but, al- 
him trou- tho”, for the moſt part, he acted with ſecrecy, 
bles. Henry was not inſenſible of his deſigns; and, 
therefore, he reſolved to treat him in the ſame 
manner. Theobald, earl of Blois, his nephew, 
being the ſon of his ſiſter Adela, having been 
affronted by the king of France, Henty per- 
ſuaded him, in revenge, to take up arms, and 
Lewis in. {applied him with a numerous army; whilſt 
velts Wit. Lewis, on the other hand, inveſted William 
liam Crito Crito, Robert's ſon, with the dutchy of Nor- 
with Nor- mandy, and promiſed to aſſiſt him, with all his 
mandy. troops, to Sako himſelf maſter of it ; and the 
young prince, having the aſſiſtance of France 
and Baldwin, carl of Flanders, attempted to 
wreſt Normandy from the king, his uncle. 


Echard. 
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Lewis publickly aſſerted a right, as ſovereign 1117. 
lord of Normandy, to diſpoſe of that dutchy, www 
eſpecially, to the only ſon of duke Roberr, who | 
was unjuſtly detained in priſon ; and, being re- 
inforced by a conſiderable body of troops, 
which the earl of Flanders brought with kim, he 
er into Normandy, in order to put 
illiam in poſſeſſion of it. 

Henry, receiving intelligence of his moti- : 
ons, ſet about great preparations for the war, wy — 
which were entirely made, at the expence of Nolnan- 
the Engliſh ; and, as ſoon as all things were in gy, 
readineſs, he went over to Normandy ; and, 
being joined by the duke of Bretaigne and the 
earl of Blois, he advanced towards the enemy, 
to give them battle. But Lewis did not wait for 
his approach, chuſing rather to retire, being 
diſtracted to find, that his project was de- 
feated by Henry's expedition ; and he ſent 
him propoſals of peace, which were not ac- 
cepted, till he had engaged to reſign Giſors, n. enters 
which he had taken. The treaty being ſign- into a trea- 
ed, Henry returned immediately into England, ty with 
to prevent the entry of a legate, whom the Lews. 
pope had ſent, without asking him leave; and, 
ome months after, queen Matilda died, to 
the inexpreſſible grief of all the Engliſh, as well 4 atilda's 
on the account of her perſonal merit, as be- ede 
cauſe ſhe was a branch of the family of their 
antient kings. | 

In the mean while, the king of France pur- Iewis re- 
ſued his firſt deſign ; for, as Henry had not news the 
razed the walls of Giſors, according to the war, 
terms of the late treaty, he took occaſion ſud- 
denly to invade Normandy, and commit great 
ravages. Henry, for ſome time, ſeemed to o- 
verlook this inſult, inſomuch that all the world 
was amazed, at his negligence; and ſome 
even charged him with the want of courage 
and reſolution. However, at laſt, one of his 
courtiers having freely repreſented to him, how 
much he injured his reputation, by this omiſ- 
ſion, he calmly replied, that he was taught by 
the king, his father, rhat the moſt eftectual 
way, to conquer the French, was to utter 
their firſt heat to cool a little ; and, to prove 
that he was not afraid of their attempts, he, 
quickly after, embarqued for Normandy, with 
a numerous army, and offer'd to engage his 
enemy. Lewis, embracing his challenge, rhe 
two armies came to an engagement; and, dur- 
ing the fight, a French cavalier, named Criſ- 
pin, attack d the perſon of the king of Eng- 
land, and ſtruck him twice on the head, with 
ſuch force, that, notwithſtanding his helmet, 
he was, all over, bloody. However, in ſpite 
of this, he continued the combate; and, the 
ſight of his blood ànimating his courage, he 
gave his adverſary fo furious a blow, that ge 
rumbled him from his horſe and took him pri- 2 — 
ſoner. This valiant action raiſed ſuch an emu- Henry. id 
lation among his troops, that, after a ſharp 
and obſtinate battle, the enemy were con- 


1118. 


Malmsbury ſays, „ All the freemen of England and Normandy, of whatſoever rank or dignity, or to Whatſo- 
c ever lord wry were vaſſals or tenants, were obliged to do homage and ſwear allegiance to Wuliam, the ſon of 


Henry, and 


and, from him, Stow and Speed's Chronicle, date the commencement of the Engliſh parliaments, 


is queen, Matilda; bur this aſſembly did not, in the leaſt, reſemble a parliament Polydore Virgil, 


from the time of 


this aſſembly, tho? they produce no authorities, to ſupport their opinion. 


t The French hiſtorians take no notice of this retreat, or of the 
3118, With that which was renewed, the fame year, after the ſurrender of Giſors. 


peace that ſucceeded it, confounding this war, in 
ſtrained 


_ 
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ſtrained to quit che field; and the ſtandard of 


France, being taken, was ſent in triumph to 


The coun 


- beſt uſe of the ſtay, popeCalixtus IL then made 


1119. 


cil of 
Rheims. 


1120. 


Roan. Some time after, the two kings had 
a ſecond engagement, tho' the ſucceſs of it was 
doubtful, as each of the parties pretended to 
have the advantage; and, in a word, this 


war, proving to be a very ſmart one, gave 


both the monarchs ſufficient employment. 
In the interim, Lewis attempted to make the 


in France, to embroil Henry's affairs, hoping, 
that, as he was of the houſe of Burgundy, he 
would be eaſily induced to fall in with his de- 
ſigns; and, therefore, before he had diſcover- 
ed his intentions to him, he prevailed on him 
to call a council at Rheims, to which the Eng- 
liſh biſhops were ſummoned. Henry, who ſu- 
ſpected nothing, made no ſcruple of permit- 
ting them, to give their attendance ; only, 
when they took their leave, he order'd them 
to ſalute the pope, in his name, to obey his 
apoſtolical precepts, but, at the ſame time, to 
take ſpecial care, that they did not bring back 
with them any new inventions of the court of 
Rome. The council was chiefly compoſed of 
French biſhops ; and ſome of them, that were 
_ to the lecret, ſeverely inveighed againſt 
the king of England. They even propoſed to 
excommunicate him, for unjuſtly detaining the 
perſon and dominions of the duke of Norman- 
dy, his brother, who, as one of the Cruſade, 


had l a right to the church's protection; and this 
. propoſal would, doubtleſs, have received the 


approbation of the majority, it the pope, wil- 
ling to cultivate a good underitanding with 
Henry, to ſhift it off, had not undertaken, 
himſelf, to exhort him to do juſtice to his bro- 
ther. Some time after, Calixtus, having had 
a long conference with the king, at Giſors, ac- 
uainted him, that it was the council's deſire, that 
obert ſhould be reſtored to his dutchy. Hen- 
ry replied, that he had not taken Normandy 
from his brother, but from a pack of diſſolute 
wretches, who made it their buſineſs to ſquan- 
der away the inheritance of his anceſtors, which 
Robert had put into their poſſeſſion; and that 
his proceedings were entirely the effects of the 
importunate ſollicitations of the nobility, cler- 
gy, and people of Normandy; and, beſides, 
he ſo ſtrengthened his reaſons, by magnificent 
preſents, that the pope and the cardinals, that 
attended him, declared, at their return, that 
they had never met with a more eloquent 
prince, than the king of England. Thus, Ca- 
lixtus, abandoning Robert's intereſt, exerted 
himſelt, to bring about a peace between the 
two kings; and, the following year, his en- 
deavours proved to be ſucceſsli of 
No ſooner was the peace concluded, than 


Henry, impatiently deſirous of returning to 


England, after fuch a long abſence, embarqued 
at Barfleur, with a great retinue; and William, 
his ſon, then 16 years of age, invited on board 
his ſhip all the young nobility, to render his 
paſſage the more , agreeable. As he ſet out 
laſt, he had a ſtrong inclination $ overtake 
the king, his father, and aſſured the ſeamen 
of a reward, if his ſhip arrived firſt ; but this 
raſh emulation proved fatal to the prince; 
for the pilot, in order to get * 4 the king, 
keeping too near the ſhore, on the coaſt of 
England, the ſhip ſplit againſt a rock. The 
ſeamen, in the greateſt conſternation, on this 
occaſion, took particular care to hoiſt out the 
boat, with a view of ſaving the prince ; and, 
indeed, by their diligence, they had ſecured 
him from danger. However, upon the crics 
of Matilda, his natural ſiſter, as he was ma- 
king off, he rowed back, to take her in alſo; 
and, ſeveral others having, by this means, an 
opportunity of leaping in, the boat ſunk with 
its load, and it. was impoſſible to ſave the 

rince. Among all thoſe that remained in the 

ip, there were but a very few that eſcaped 
with lite, by ſwimming, who gave an account 
of the circumſtances of this-rragical occurrence; 
but, among the. reſt, that periſhed in the 
waves, were, beſides the prince, one of his 


natural brothers, named Richard, Matilda, his 


ſiſter, who was the counteſs of. Perch, Lucia, 
the king's niece, the earl of Cheſter, and ſeve- 
ral lords, whoſe debauched lives, it is alledged, 
juſtly provoked the vengeance of Heaven, to 
inflict upon them this remarkable judgment f. 
This png 2x waa accident made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on Henry, that he was never after- 
wards {cen to laugh; but, to repair his loſs, he 
married Adelicia, daughter to Geoffrey, carl of 
Lovain ; tho” this marriage did not anſwer his 


expectation, as he never had any iſſue by her. 


he ſame year, the Welch, under Gryflin; 
their king, made an inroad into Cheſhire ; and, 
having conſumed ſeveral caſtles and committed 
great ravages, they brought upon themſelves 
an invaſion from the Engliſh. Henry, at the 
head of his army, over-ran a part of Wales ; 
but, attempting, one day, to — a certain 
paſs, he fell into an ambuſh, where he loſt a 
reat number of his men, and received, him- 
elf, the-ſtroke of an arrow on his breaſt- plate. 
This diſappointment, preventing him from ma- 
King any farther progreſs, he enter d into a trea- 
ty with Gryfſin; tho” not without his giving him 
hoſtages and 1000 head of cattle, to make him 
reparation, for the expence of the war. 

Ralph, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died, 
ſoon after, who was a prelate of an unblame- 
able life; yet ſo zealouſly did he inſiſt on the 
prerogatives of his ſec, that he would not ſuffer 
the leaſt infringement, even in things, that 


Father Daniel tells us, that the pope not only threatened to excommunicate Henry, but actually did ſo ; but tho 
Engliſh hiſtorians give us a quite contrary account of this interview. 


© + No leſs than r 


40 perſons periſhed, in this ſhipwreck, moſt of them young noblemen, beſides 30 mariners, not: 


2 as one eſcaping with lite, except a butcher and the Engliſh hiſtorians look upon this, as a juſt judgment, for 
their ſodomitical practices. The loſs of this young prince was far from being a misfortune to the Engliſh nation, if 
Brompton's account of him be genuine, which he relates fromMalmsbury, tho it is not to be found in his hiſtory, that he 
threatened, © if ever he ſuccceded to the crown of England, he would oblige them to draw the plough like oxen.” 
By this unhappy accident, the perſons, honours, and eſtates of the heirs of the greateſt part of the nobility, were in 
Henry's power ; and he ſtrengthened his intereſt in England, by marrying their widows, daughters, and ſiſters to 


has courtiers and ſpecial favourites. 
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1121. were the moſt minute and infignificant. For 
Wy, example, on the ſolemn feſtivals, when the 
king uſually wore his crown, he would not ſut- 
fer him to put it on, with his own hands, pre- 
tending, that this was, on all occaſions, his 
office, as archbiſhop of Canterbury. The ſee 
continued vacant, till the year enſuing, when 
Corbet, abbot of St. Bennet's, was elected by 

a ſynod at Wincheſter. | 
1123. Henry imagined, that, having made a peace 
Henry with the king of France, he had effectually ſe- 
prevents cured his Norman dominions, beyond the poſ- 
. 5 _ ſibility of any interruptions, for the furnre, on 
"ans that ſcore; yet Robert de Mellent, lord of 
Dunelm, Pont-Audemer, created him new troubles, 
Hunting. which obliged him, once more, to embarque 
Ord. Vit. for that dutchy. This lord, having a great in- 
tereſt in the Normans, and — privately aſ- 
ſiſted by the king of France, undertook to re- 
{tore William Crito to his dominions ; and the 
Normans were juſt on the point of revolting, 
if Henry's ſudden arrival had not prevented it. 
The king immediately beſieged Audemer and 
took it; upon which, he increaſed the fortifi- 
cations of the caſtles of Caen, Roan, and 
Arques, and reinforced the garriſons. Theſe 
recautions diſpirited the Normans ; tho' Ro- 


1124. rt de Mellent and the earl ot Monfort, who 
33 joined him, ſtill kept the field, with ſome 


taken pri- troops; but, being drawn into an ambuſh, 

ſoner. they were both taken priſoners, and the reſt 
returned to their allegiance. 

1125- During the king's abſence in Normandy, 

The pope's cardinal John de Creme, the pope's legate, 


Iegate ar- me into England, to compleat the reforma- 


England, tion of the pretended great diſorder of the 
clergy's marrying, which they ſtill perſiſted in, 
in ſpite of all the attempts to the contrary ; 
and the legate was received in a way pom- 

manner, tho* the people were far from 
being pleaſed at his reception, who had not 
been accuſtomed to ſee legates exerting their 
authority in the kingdom. Having convened a 
council at London, he procured ſeveral ſevere ca- 
nons to be paſs d againſt ſuch eccleſiaſticks, as 
continued to keep their wives * ; but to very 
little purpoſe, tho they were ſtrictly enforced 
by the king's authority. However, Henry's 
view, in this, was not ſo much to debar the 
clergy from marrying, as, by his ſeeming zeal, 
to obtain, from the pope, a power to put in 
Execution the decrees ot the councils, on this 
article, as he actually did, in the year 1129 ; 
for no ſooner had he gained this point, than he 
allowed the prieſts to keep their wives, upon 
the payment of a certain ſum, for a diſpenſa- 
tion. | 
Tho? the king had been, now, fix years mar- 

Henry ried to his ſecond wife, he ſaw no proſpect of 

Moo” his having any children by her; and, there- 

to be own- fore, to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his family, he 

ed, as his reſolved upon procuring his daughter, Matilda, 
ber, who, - ſince the emperor's death, was returned 


1127. 


The legate, ſeverely invei N ainſt the prieſt's marrying, alledged, © that it was an abominable fin, Yor a | 
arlot, and then to make the body of Chriſt ;” tho”, the very next night, having 


0 yu to riſe from the ſide of an 
ſai 
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to England, to be acknowledged the preſump- 1127. 


tive heir to the crown, 
by the mother's ſide, deſcended from the an- 
tient Saxon kings, ſhe was the darling of the 
Engliſh ; and, as for the Normans, who want- 
ed a prince of their own nation, it was evi- 
dently their intereſt. to place on the throne a 
grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to 
whoſe bounty they were indebted, for all their 
poſſeſſions in England. Theſe conſiderations 
inſpired the king with hopes of ſucceſs, in his 
undertaking ; and, accordingly, he aſſembled 
ali the immediate vaſſals of the crown. Among 
the barons, in this aſſembly, were Stephen, carl 
of Bulloign, the king's nephew, and David, 
king of Scotland, on the account of his fiefs in 
England; and, all the members of the council 
having unanimouſly conſented to Henry's pro- 
poſal, David and Stephen were the firſt that 
wore allegiance to Matilda, provided the 
king, her father, died, without any male 
ue. 


As this princeſs was 


This affair being ſettled, to Henry's ſatisſac- Matilda is 


tion, he married the empreſs to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, ſon to Fulk, earl of Anjou, who 
had reſigned his dominions to his ſon, in order 


married to 
Geoffry of 
Plantage- 
net. 


to go and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Jetu- Hunting: 
ſalem, upon the death of Baldwin II. his facher- Hoveden. 


in-law; tho', in this match; he conſulted his 
own advantage, more than Matilda's itclina- 
tions. The princeſs, being an emperor's wi- 
dow, imagined ſhe debaſed herſelt, in accept- 
ing the earl ot Anjou for her husband; ſo that 
the king, her father, was obliged to make uſe 
of compulſive methods, to bring her to a com- 
pliance; but, to prevent William Crito from 
ſeizing on Normandy, he thought it adviſable, 
to attach Geoffrey to his intereſt, that he might 
—_—_ be ready to aſſiſt him, as occaſion ot- 
er'd. 


M. Paris. 


The Engliſh and Normans ſeemed to be no The ba- 
leſs diſpleaſed, than Matilda, with this alli- rons are 


ance ; tor they expected to have been conſult- 
ed in a matter of this importance, which was, 
in effect, to give them a king. Moreover, 
ſome of them flatter'd themſelves with the 
proſpect of the crown, by marrying the em- 
preſs; ſo that, all things conſidered, it was 
eaſy to apprehend, that the oath, by which 
the king intended to bind them, would have 
very little virtue, after his deceaſe. However, 
Henry, believing that none would preſume to 
violate ſuch a ſolemn engagement, as he dread- 
ed the deſigns of the king of France, in favour 
of William Crito, only regarded the preſent 
benefit he ſhould receive, from the marriage 
of his daughter. | 


The king had ſome grounds to ſuſpect a 


diſpleaſed 
with this 
match, 


1128, 


league between Lewis and William Crito; for William 
the king of France, afterwards, openly eſpou- Crio is 
ſing William's cauſe, inveſted him with the made earl 


earldom of Flanders, the more effectually, to 2 


enable him to wage war with the king, his 


maſs, the ſame day, he himſelf was taken in bed with a whore. 8 who was not only a prieſt, but 


even the ſon of a prieſt, 
is the firſt, that n 
L be conccaled.? 


* 


and lived at this time, after an apo 
tes this ory, at large, and concludes, © 


00% for the freedom he uſes with the fathers of the church, 
that it was too notorious to be denied, and ought not to 


Nun 


uncle; 


lan- 


2.34 


1128. unele; but, to defeat their meaſures, Henry, 
Www in the firſt place, carried the war into France, 
and, Seon ly, excited the Flemings to revolt 
againſt their new earl, and engaged them in 
the intereſt of Theodoric of Alfatia, wh pre- 
tended a title to Flanders. Purſuant to this 
ſcheme, he enter'd France with a numerous 
army; whilſt, on the other hand, ſeveral towns 
in Flanders boldly declared againſt his nephew. 
William, in order to rednce them to obedience, 
firſt of all, laid fiege to Aloft, which held our, 
till his rival came to its relief; but, having in- 
telligence of 'Theodoric's approach, he advan- 


ced towards him, and, obtaining a compleat . 


victory, returned to carry on the ſiege. The 
defeat of the land-grave of Alſatia would have 
rendered it impoſſible, for the befieged, to hold 
out any longer, if, in one of their fallies, Wil- 
William is lam had not received a wound, which, in a few 
flain at the days, was the occaſion of his death. William 
fiege of Was a young prince of conſiderable courage, 
Aloſt. being likewiſe endowed with ſeveral other good 
qualities; but, to avoid the misfortunes the 
duke, his father, had plunged himſelf into, by 
his exceffive generofity and profuſeneſs, he ran 
into the contrary extreme; and his covetouſ- 
neſs, joined to ſome outrages he committed in 
Flanders, together with his immoderate love 
of women, render'd him odious to the Fle- 
mings, and diſpoſed them to fall in with his 
uncle's ſolicitations. The ſudden death of this 
prince, and the Engliſh'army being in France, 
conſtrained Lewis to lay aſide his projects, and 
{trike up a peace with the king, which conti- 
nued, without any interruption, to the day 
of his death; and, in the reſidue of his 
reign, which Jaſted ſix years longer, there 
happened very few remarkable occurrences, 

the principal of which are, as follows. 
1130, In the zoth year of his reign, as well the 
Henry ac- zoth of the century, Henry went over to Nor- 
3 er mandy, where he remained, the greateſt part 
— In. of the year; and his chief buſineſs was, to have 
nocent Il. an interview, with Innocent II. whom, at length, 
he acknowledged for the true pope, tho Ana- 
cletus, his competitor, was maſter of Rome. 
France having owned Innocent, Henry, for 
that very reaſon, was inclined to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Anacletus ; but Innocent had the art 
to manage him, with ſo much dexterity, that 
he gained him over to his party, which did not 
a little turn to his advantage. | 
Henry, returning to England, bronght with 


The ba- a : . 

rons re- him his daughter, Matilda, who, upon ſome 

new their diſguſt, was parted from the carl, her husband; 

_ and, upon his arrival, he convened a general 
atlicas 


aſſembly, in which the oath of allegiance to 
the empreſs was renewed ; but, after this, 
the went home to her husband, who deſired 
her company. 

In the year 1132, an epiſcopal ſee was 
founded at Carliſle, and a great part of Lon- 
don was conſumed by fire ; for, as that city 
conſiſted chiefly of wooden houſes, it frequent- 
ly ſuffer'd by the like accidents. 


* He lies in the middle of the choir, in a wooden monument. 

- liged to wear an old coat, that was caſt off by the king, his brother. 
. Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays, that they cut great gaſhes in his 0 
well with ſalt, they wrapp'd it up in tanned ox-hides, to avoid the ſtench, which was ſo infectious, that the 
man, who was hired to open his head, died ſoon after the operation. | 
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The following year, the remembrance of 1132. 
this misfortune was entirely blotted out, by Www 
the © oye news of Matilda's being ſafely de- | 
livered of a prince, named Henry, after his Th. Pßch 
grandfather ; upon which, the king aſſembled of prince 
all the t men, to renew their oath to the Henry. 
ſuccefſion, in which prince Henry was included ; 
but, tho' this was the third time of their 
{wearing, they did not, however, make conſci- 
ence of obſerving their oath. Matilda had 
two other ſons, viz. Geoffrey and William, 

_ I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of here- 
arter. 

Towards the end of ſummer, the king, for Henry 
the laſt time, ſet out for Normandy ; and, the paſſes over 
very day of his embarquement, there was an into Nor- 
eclipſe of the ſun, and, two days after, a great mandy. 
earthquake, in which raging flames of fire pro- 
ceeded out of the clefts ; and ſome look'd up- 
on theſe accidents to be preſages of the king's 
death, tho? it did not happen, till two years at- 
ter. Robert, his elder brother, died betore him, 
in the caſtle of Cardiffe, where he had been Robert; 
impriſoned, for 26 years, who was a prince of his bro- 
great courage, and, for ſome time, of a ſhining cher, dies 
reputation; but his eaſy, indolent, and profuſe 
diſpoſition twice deprived him of the crown of 
England, to which he had a fairer title, and, 
22 better deſerved it, than either of his 

rothers. He was ſirnamed Court-hoſe, ei- 
ther becauſe he wore very ſhort breeches, or 
that his legs, as to length, bore no proportion 
to the reſt of his body. Some, indeed, aſcribe 
to him the ſirname of Courteous, through ig- 
norance of the true meaning of the term 
Court-hoſe, and becauſe that appellation was 
ſuitable to his generous temper. He was 
buried at Glouceſter, in the choir of the 
cathedral, where his tomb is to be ſeen, at 
this day . | 

The death of Robert was ſoon followed by 1135: 
that of the king; for, about the latter end of The deatti 
Auguſt, 1135, he was ſeized with a violent of Henry is 
illneſs, which carried him off, in ſeven days; 
and it is ſaid, he occaſioned it himſelf, by eat- 
ing to exceſs of ſome lampries, which he loved 
exceedingly. He was then at the caſtle of Ly- 
ons near Roan, a place he much delighted in; 
and, when he perceived, that he was on the 
point of death, he ſent for the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, his natural ſon, and preſſingly recom- 
mended to him the concerns of the empreſs, 
his ſiſter, without taking the leaſt notice of 
the carl of Anjou, his ſon-in-law, with whom 
he was diſguſted ; and, upon this, he made 
his will, by which he left to his domeſticks 
above 60,000 |. ſterling, giving orders alſo, 
that his debts ſhould be punctually paid, and 
all arrears due to him remitted. He died on 
the 2d of September, in the 68th year of his 
age, and the 36th of his reign ; and his body 
was cut in pieces, after the rude and barbarous 
manner of thoſe rimes, in order to be em- 
balmed +, becauſe he was to be buried in Eng- 
land, in the abbey of Reading. 


Huntingdon tells us, he died for grief, being ob- 


fleſh with knives ; after which, powdering ie 


Henry 
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1135. Henry was a prince, that had an uncommon 
Www mixture of good and bad qualities. He was 
| remarkable for his courage, as well as his ex- 
His cha- tenſive capacity, both in civil and military af- 
racter. fairs; and his prudence, in the adminiſtration 
of the government, was chiefly conſpicuous, 
inaſmuch as, notwithſtanding his many jour- 

nies to Normandy, he was never diſturbed by 

any domeſtick inſurrections, tho* there was a 
conſiderable number of diſſaffected perſons in 
England. He obſerved the ſtricteſt regularity 

in his diet ; for it does not appear, that he was 

ever guilty of exceſs, in eating or drinking, 

except that one time, that proved the occa- 

ſion of his death. He was inexorable to all 
malefactors, being perſuaded, that the utmoſt 

ſeverity was abſolutely neceſſary, to put a ſtop 

to the licentiouſneſs, introduced in the late 

reizn ; and, tho' William Rufus was an entire 


{tranger to letters, Henry had a learned edu- 


cation, and made great proficiency in his ſtu- 
dies; for which reaſon, he was ſirnamed Beau- 
clerc, i. e. the ſcholar, becauſe, in thoſe days, 
none but eccleſiaſticks applied themſelves to 
books, and princes leaſt of all others. He re- 
tained, during his whole life, his taſte for the 
ſciences, which he had imbib'd in his younger 
years ; and he even built a palace at Oxtord, 
where he often retired, for the ſake of the 
company of the learned, His handſome face, 
his ſweet and ſerene aſpe&, his free and en- 
gaging countenance, and his affable deport- 
ment and agreeable converſation, at firſt ſight, 
prepoſleſs'd all the world in his favour ; and 
he would have been, in all reſpe&s, an accom- 
pliſh'd prince, were it not that his excellencies 
were ſullied with many vicious qualities, eſpe- 
cially, cruelty, avarice, and an inordinate love 
of women. The firſt appeared, from his bar- 
barous and unnatural uſage of his elder bro- 


ther; the ſecond, from his exceſſive and too 
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frequent taxes on the people; and the third. 


from the great number of baſtards he had by 
ſeveral miſtreſſes. I ſhall not ſtop, here, to 
make qpy remarks, on his uſurpation of the 
crown, ſince it may be objected, that Robert's 
right was not unexceptionable, on account of 
the diverſity of opinions, as to that point; 


bur, for his cruel and unjuſt treatment of his 


brother, in not only depriving him of his do- 
minions, but alſo detaining him in priſ 

for 26 years, I apprehend, nothing can poſ- 
ſibly be aledgech in his vindication. How- 
ever, to make ſome attonement, for his miſ- 
demeanors, he erected the epiſcopal ſees of 


Ely and Carliſle, and founded the abbies of 


Reading, Hyde, and Cheſter, with the priory 


of Dunſtable f; for this was a method of pe- 
nance, "7 faſhionable, in thoſe days, which 
as it is eaſy to be practiſed by the rich and 
powerful, has been all along, and is continu- 
ed to this day. | 

The charter Henry granted his ſubjects, up- 
on his acceſſion to the throne, is one of the 
molt remarkable events of his reign, during 
which, the kingdom was happy, in a prodigi- 
ous plenty of all things ; ſeeing, for a ſhilling, 
as much corn might be bought, as would ſerve 
100 men, a whole day ; and, ora groat, 
which was likewiſe the price of a ſheep, as 
much hay and oats, as 20 horſes could eat, 
at the ſame time; tho", it muſt be owned, 
money was then much ſcarcer, than at preſent. 


Henry left only one legitimate daughter be- His ifſu& 


hind him, viz. the empreſs, Matilda, and 12 
natural ſons ; the molt illuſtrious of whom was 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, as well becauſe of 
his perſonal merit, as for his inviolable adhe- 
rence to the empreſs, his ſiſter, as the ſequel 
will inform us. | | 
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by which he had obliged the lords 
ritual and temporal, would effectually ſecure 
the ſucceſſion to the empreſs, his daughter; at 
leaſt, it could not enter into his thoughts, that, 
altho' ſome of them ſhould make no conſcience 
of ſuch a ſolemn engagement, the body of the 
nation would follow their example; and yet, 
in ſpite of this obligation, thoſe, whom he leaſt 
ſuſpected, formed a project, even before his 
death, how to defeat all his precautions. 

We may learn, from the three preceding 
reigns, with what partiality, riches, honours, 
and preferments were beſtowed upon foreign- 
ers, eſpecially, on thoſe, that were related to 
the royal family ; for the three laſt kings, by 
excluding the Engliſh from their favours, whilſt 
they laviſhed them on the Normans, expected 


Þ | 


to ſecure the .crown to their family. How- 
ever, by heaping eſtates and honours on their 
relations, inſtead of gaining their children ſo 
many friends, they only created them ſo ma- 
ny rivals; and, in ſtrengthening the party of 
the foreigners againſt the Engliſh, they unex- 
pectedly fomented the ambition of the former, 
and put it out of the power of the latter to 
ſupport the royal family, when it, moſt of all, 
wanted their aſſiſtance and protection. 
Among the late king's favourites, Stephen, 
earl of Bulloign, his nephew, was the chief. 
Adela, his mother, daughter to William the 
Conqueror, had, by the earl of Blois, her huſ- 
band, four ſons ; þ 
was his father's ſucceſſor, the eldeſt being ren- 
der'd incapable, by ſome natnral defects. Ste- 
phen, the third ſon, was ſent over into Eng- 


. He alfo built a magnificent palace at Woodſtock, to which he adjoined a large park, incloſed with ſtone, ſup- 
poſed to be the firſt in England ; tho' the number of ye was afterwards ſo vaſtly increaſed, that id was compu- 


ted, there were more in this ſingle kingdom, than in 


all the other parts of Chiiſtendom. 


nk > land, 


ut Theobald, the ſecond, 
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Www youngeſt, was a monk in the monaſtery of 

lugni. "Stephen's good qualities ſoon procu- 

red him an intereſt, in the eſteem and affecti- 

on of the king, who took a pleaſure in obli- 

ging him, judging it to be highly expedient 

to place his nephew in a condition to ſupport 

his family ; and, therefore, he conferred on 

Stephen the lands, that were confiſcated from 

the carl of Mortaign ; and, having ſent for 

Stephen, Henry, he made him abbot of Glaſſenbury, 
Henry's and, in proceſs of time, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
"ry The two brothers being, at length, raiſed to a 
crow great degree of credit and power, they formed 
whilſt his ſo ſtrong a party in England, that they enter- 
uncle was tained thoughts of making the beſt uſe of 
alive. prince William's ſudden death, for their own 
advantage. It is certain, that, when the late 

king expreſsd his deſire of ſecuring the crown 
to Matilda, Stephen was the very firſt that 
fwore allegiance to her; but it muſt be con- 
ſider'd, that he could not expect a diſpenſa- 
tion, in that particular, and that this was an 
improper juncture, to diſcover his intentions. 

Perhaps, he had formerly flatter'd himſelf with 
hopes of being married to Matilda, the king's 
daughter; but, theſe apprehenſions, if it be 

true that he gave into them, proving deluſive, 

by the marriage of that princeſs to the carl of 

Anjou, he made it his principal ſtudy, to 

bring about his deſigns. He, by his ſecret 

emiſlaries, increaſed, the diſguſt this match 
had occaſion'd, among the nobility, and 
- previouſly engaged in his intereſt thoſe, who 
were moſt capable of fixing him on the throne, 
after the king's deceaſe. 1 he was ſo 
very cautious and circumſpect, in his proceed- 
ings, that his uncle did not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect 
his deſigns; nay, on the contrary, a little be- 
fore his death, he promoted his marriage to 


Matilda, only daughter and heireſs to the earl 


of Bulloign, by which means he became more 
powerful, and in greater credit, than ever. 

As the king's laſt ſickneſs ſeemed, at firſt, to 
be attended with dangerous ſymptoms, Ste- 
phen, who was with him in Normandy, ſent 
an account of it to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
his brother, that he might renew his intrigues, 
to procure him the crown. This prelate had 
already brought over to his party the archbi- 
thop of Canterbury and Roger, biſhop of Sa- 
lisbury, who had, both of them, a great in- 
Auence over the clergy; for the laſt was the 
richeſt ſubject in England, having accumulated 
vaſt treaſures, during his adminittration of cc- 
cleſiaſtical and civil affairs, which were entire- 
ly entruſted to his management, by the late 
king. The occaſion of his riſe was ſomewhat 
ha n extraordinary. When he was no more than 
of Roger, curate of a pariſh in Normandy, Henry, who 
biſhop of had not then the leaſt proſpect of ſucceeding to 
Salisbury. the crown, by accident, came into the church, 

where he was employed in ſaying maſs ; but his 
careful and devout manner of celcbrating that 
ſervice ſo captivated the prince, that he in- 
ſtantly deſired to have him, for his chaplain. 
Roger very readily accepted this unexpected 
honour ; and, tho” he had but little of the ſcho- 
lar in him, he was naturally of ſuch a pliant 
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and courtly diſpoſition, that he ſoon attracted 113. 
the good graces of his patron, who loaded him 
with favours. Upon his acceſſion to the throne, 

his firſt care was, to advance his chaplain to 

the ſee of Salisbury; and afterwards he made 

him his prime miniſter. This exalted poſt 

gave him an opportunity of amaſſing immenſe 
riches ; which he expended, not ſo much .in 

acts of charity, as in building magnificent pa- 

laces, and in keeping an equipage, almoſt as 
ſplendid, as that of the king. 

Theſe three biſhops ſecured to Stephen the The cler- 
ſuffrages of all the clergy; and the temporal gy declare 
lords, that were not in his intereſt, did not + Gag 
think it adviſable, tc oppoſe a deſign, which? * 
was approved of and purſued by all the bi- 
ſhops; inſomuch that not ſo much, as one, 
attempted to ſpeak, in behalf of Matilda. In 
the mean while, upon Henry's death in Nor- 
mandy, Stephen directly ſet out for England, 
to ſecond his pretenſions to the crown, with 
his preſence; and he eaſily carried away the 
prize from an abſent princeſs, whoſe caprici- 
ous and imperious temper had already preju- 
diced the people againſt her. It the nobility 
had, in reality, the regard they expreſs'd for 
religion, their repeated oaths to Matilda would 
have infallibly prevented Stephen's election ; 
but they as thoroughly underſtood, as at this 
day, the art of evading the moſt folemn en- 
8 by equi vocations and mental re- 
ervations, which render the uſe of an oath en- 
tirely ineffectual. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury alledged, that their oath to Matilda was 
null and void, as it was inconſiſtent with the 
antient cuſtoms of the Engliſh, who had ne- 
ver allowed a woman to reign over them; and 
the biſhop of Salisbury aſſerted, that they were 
releaſed from their obligation, becauſe Ma- 
tilda was married to a oreigner, without the 
conſent of the barons, whoſe intent was, even 
when they {wore allegiance, not to have a king, 
of a different race from that of William the 
Conqueror. In fine, to put the matter out of 
diſpute, Hugh Bigod, who had, been high- 
ſteward to the late king, ſwore on the holy 
evangeliſts, that, Henry, before his deceaſe, 
had diſinherited Matilda, and nominated Ste- 
phen, for his ſucceſſor ; which was plauſible 
enough, to varniſh over the diſloyalty of the 


| barons. On this weak foundation, they re- 


jected Matilda's right, tho' they had thrice 

ſworn to maintain it, and crowned Stephen, He is 
the 26th of December, 24 days after Henry's «#9wned- 
death ; and, thus, the princeſs was deprived 

of the crown, by thoſe whom her father ap- 
prehended to be the moſt firmly attached to her 

cauſe ; which ſufficiently ſhews, how little ſtreſs 

is to be laid on the precautions, that are the 
product of human prudence. 

Stephen was, at this time, 31 years old, and Ile makes 
highly eſteemed by the nobility ; tho' his age large pro- 
and good qualities did not, in the leaſt, miſes to 
ſtrengthen his title to the ſucceſſion ; inſomuch che baron, 
that, to ſupport it, he was conſtrained to pro- 
miſe the people more privileges, in his reign, 
than they had ever enjoyed, under the Nor- 
man kings, his predeceſſors, and, doubtleſs, 
more than he deſigned to perform; and, in- 

6 | deed, 
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deed, this was the ſole motive of their being 


rw fo ative and forward, in his election. They 


amuſed themſelves with an expectation, that, 
on the account of his being indebted to them, 
for the crown, he wonld always give them 
ſome proofs of his gratitude ; whereas they 
imagined, that Matilda, whoſe right was more 
conſpicuous, would not think herſelf to be ſo 
much obliged to them, on that ſcore. How- 
ever, Stephen, willing to make the moſt ſpeci- 
ous declarations, for the ſake of a ſceptre, en- 
gaged to reform all the abuſes, that had pre- 
vailed, in the three former reigns, and the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, aſſured the 
barons, that he would fulfil all his declarations ; 
and, upon this, they made the beſt uſe of the 
preſent favourable juncture. When the oath 
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ce cauſes and perſons ſhould be tried by the 1136. 


« clergy; and he declares, that he will not, 
tc at any rate, concern himſelf with the tem- 
cc — of vacant biſhopricks, or eſtates 

longing to the clergy. He aboliſhes all 
« the game and foreſt-la ws, enacted, ſince the 
« conqueſt ; and, laſtly, the more effectually 
ce to ſecure the affections of the Engliſh, he re- 
« ſtores the antient laws of the Saxons.” This 
charter would have proved very advantageous 
to the people, if it had been put in execution ; 
but, as a certain author remarks, as the Eng- 
liſh elected Stephen, merely, for their own in- 
tereſt, he granted their requeſts, rather to a- 
muſe them, than to bind himſelf with fetters of 
parchment. 'The trath of this obſervation is 


WWw 


MalnQ 


evident, from the king's behaviour, a few Stephen 


was adminiſter'd to the new king, more being 
required of him, than any of the preceding 
He takes Kings, he ſwore, © that he would, within a li- 
an unuſual * mited time, ſupply the vacant ſees, and, in 
oath. e the mean while, commit the temporalities to 


months after ; for, the ſee of Canterbury be- —＋. of 
coming vacant by the death of Corbet, the king — ofthe 
ſeized on the revenues, and kept them in his ſee of Can- 
poſſeſſion, above two years; moreover, as the terbury. 


archbiſhop died inteſtate, he ſeized on his ef- Hunting: 
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The oath 
of the bi- 


ſhops and 
barons, 


Stephen 
ſeizes on 
Henry's 
treaſure, 


© the care of ſome eccleſiaſtick ; that he would 
« not ſeize on the woods of any clerk or lay- 
« man, on trifling pretences, as his predeceſ- 
& ſors had done, but that he would be fatisfied 
« with the foreſts, that belonged to the rwo 
« William's, and reſign thoſe that Henry had 
« uſurped ; and, finally, that he would abo- 
« liſh the Danegelt, which, having been taken 
© away by king Edward, was revived by the 
« Norman kings.” The biſhops, on their part, 
took an oath, which was no leſs extraordinary, 
viz. that they would adhere to him no longer, 
than he ſhould ſecure the privileges of the 
church ; and the lay-lords proceeded, with the 
ſame caution, if we may paſs a judgment on 
the reſt, by the oath of the carl of Glouceſter, 
natural ſon to the late king, who ſwore alle- 
giance, on condition that he would preſerve 
his eftates and honours, and pertorm the pro- 
miſes he made to the barons. 

The coronation being over, Stephen poſted 
to Wincheſter, to take poſſeſſion of the trea- 
ſure, Henry had laid up in that place, which 
amounted to-100,000 marks, beſides plate and 


jewels; and, with this money, he levied an 
army of Bretaigns, Picards, Flemings, and 


other foreigners, not having, as yet, any great 
confidence in his own ſubjects ; and, at his re- 


turn from Wincheſter, he went to meet the 
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corple of the late king, which was brought 
from Normandy, in order to be interred at Rea- 
ding, purſuant to his own directions. 

Stephen did not, hitherto, meet with the 
leaſt oppoſition ; but yet he toreſaw it to be 
very likely, that Matilda and Geoffrey, her 
husband, would attempt to recover the crown; 
and, therefore, he judged it to be expedient, 
to gain an intereſt in he hearts of the people, 
by making it appear, that it was his real in- 
tention to obſerve his promiſes, with the ut- 
molt punctuality. With this view, he conve- 
ned a general aſſembly at Oxford, and ſigned 


the charter he promiſed his ſubjects, in which 


he, firſt of all, owns that he was elected by 
Fe the clergy and people. He ratifies all the 
« liberties, privileges, and immunities of the 
church, and conſents that all eccleſiaſtical 


fects, pretending that this proceeding was a 
branch of his royal prerogative. Indeed, in 
this, he only copied after the three preceding 
kings; but, tho” it ſhould be admitted, that he 
was pofle(s'd of that right, yet, as he had fo 
politively promiſed to reſign it, this ſtep muſt, 
of courſe, be conſidered, as an expreſs viola- 
tion of his charter and oath. 

The beginning of Stephen's reign was calm 
and peaceable ; bn this tranquillity was ſoon 
interrupted. His ſubjects, growing inſolent, 
over-rated their ſervices to the king; and ſome 
of them, being obliged to follow the multirude, 


Paris. 
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only wanted an opportunity to wipe off the 


ſtain, the nation had contracted, by the breach 
of their oath to Matilda. The king, being 
ſenſible of the uncertain ſituation of his affairs, 
did all that was poſſible, to ſecure the alle- 
giance of the people; and, with this view, he 
conferred titles of honour on ſeveral perſons, 
and alienated a great number of the crown- 
lands to ſuch, as, he apprehended, might be 


ſerviceable to his cauſe. In the interim, theſe, 


who received his favours, look d upon them, 
as the reward of their merit; whilſt thoſe, that 
were neglected, reſented the king's partiality; 
which, proved, at length, very fatal to him. 
Bur his greateſt overſight was, in permitting 
the barons to fortify their caſtles, which pur 
it in their power to reyolt, when they pleaſed ; 
and, in a little time, there were above a thou- 
ſand fortified caſtles, in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

The inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers, carl 
of Devonſhire, ſoon convinced Stephen of his 
imprudence, in this particular ; for that lord, 
_ diſguſted, on the account of the king's 
refuſing him a favour he asked, openly decla- 
red, that he would obey him no longer; and, 
accordingly, he fortified his cattle at Exeter, 
where, acting as a ſovereign, he treated, in a 
tyrannical manner, all that were under him. 
This revolt was ſo much the more dangerous, 
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The 


as the Welch, at the ſame time, made an in- Welch 

curſion into the frontiers, from whence they make an 

carried off a great booty; but the king, taking irruprion, 
1 important, 


went 


Baldwin's affair to be the moſt 
0 
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1137. went and beſieged Exeter, which held out a 
d conſiderable time. However, having, at laſt, 
ſubdued the place, he purſued the carl, to the 
The ear! iſle of Wight; and, forcing him to retreat, 
4 — from thence, he baniſhed him the realm, tho' 
f he granted a pardon to all the other revolters; 
but this act of grace was of pernicious conſc- 
quence to Stephen, as it rendered the malc- 
contents more daring and preſumptuous. 
The The Welch war was not concluded, with 
3 de- the ſame ſucceſs; for, in a battle fought, near 
Eveliſh Cardigan, the king's forces were ſo ſeverely 
uſed, that very few of them eſcaped with life; 
and, it is ſaid, the Engliſh ſoldiers were ſtruck 
with ſuch a pannick conſternation, that they 
were taken priſoners, even by the women. 
In the mean while, David, king of Scotland, 
The king made a deſcent into the northern counties of 
of Scot- England, under the pretence of revenging the 
mes in; injury done to the empreſs, his niece ; and, 
dro the having made himſelf maſter of Carliſle and 
Necaſtle, he advanced, as far as Durham. 
No ſooner was the Welch war over, than Ste- 
phen marched into the north, in order to ſtop 
the progreſs of the king of Scotland; but the 
particulars of this war, tho of little impor- 
tance, in themſelves, are varioully related by 
the hiſtorians of both nations, who agree in 
nothing, except the event. They unanimouſly 
affirm, that it was ended by a treaty of peace, 
purſuant to which, the king of Scotland was 
to have Carliſle, and prince Henry, his ſon, 
the earldom of Huntingdon, tor which he did 
homage to the king of England ; and the rea- 
ſon of the ſon's being inveſted with it was, be- 
cauſe the father refuſed to accept it, on that 
condition, alledging that he had {worn to own 
no other ſovereign in England, but Matilda, 
provided king Henry died without any male 
iſſue. 
The king's Stephen, directly upon his return from his 
illneſs, and northern expedition, was ſeized with a lethargy, 
us conſe- which, it was generally believed, would carry 
Tenees. him off in a few days; and the people were 
ſo full of this notion, that it occaſioned ſuch 
commotions, in England as well as Normandy, 
as were not eaſily appeaſed. The king's friends 
were diſcouraged, and Matilda's 2 gained 
ground, by the rumour that was ſpread of the 
king's death; whilſt, on the other hand, the 
Welch took this opportunity, for rene wing the 
war. The carl of Anjou alſo entered Nor- 
mandy, in order to ſeize on that part of the 
king his father-in-law's inheritance; but, for 
what reaſon I know not, this prince was, at 
preſent, ſo much deteſted by the Normans, 
that, on purpoſe to prevent his deſign, they 
called in Theobald, earl of Blois, Stephen's 
elder brother, who, falling in with their invi- 
tation, came to Liſicux, where the carl of 
Glouceſter delivered to him the keys of Fa- 
laiſe. This carl, remembering the laſt com- 
mands of the king, his father, in behalf of 
Matilda, had, with great reluctancy, ſwore 
allegiance to Stephen; yer, as he could not, 
alone, ſupport the empreſs's right, he thought 
it moſt adviſable, to diſſemble his ſentiments, 
till he met with a proper occaſion, to declare 
in her favour ; but, the carl of Blois being in- 
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troduced into Normandy, he imagined that, as 1137. 
he envied his brother's greatneſs, he would raiſe 
ſuch troubles there, as might turn to Matilda's 
advantage. 

In the interim, Stephen, being perfectly re- Stephen 
covered, found his afhirs in the utmoſt confu- Lecovers 

orman - 

ſion ; for the great men, who depended upon qu 

, 8 dy from 
the king's dying, had already formed ſeveral his bro- 
factions, which, he apprehended, could not, ther, and 
without extreme difficulty, be compoſed ; but, <*pels 
as Theobald, his brother, gave him the great- Him. 
eſt uneaſineſs, he reſolved to begin with him, 
before he ſhould enter into an alliance with the 
king of France, who, alone, was capable of 
ſupporting him. With rhis view, he went o- 
ver into Normandy, taking with him large 
ſums of money, by which he prevailed on the 
principal Normans, to abandon the earl of 
Blois; but this revolution ought not to have 
ſurprized the earl, ſince they had only called 
him in, on the ſuppolition that Stephen was 
either dead or dying, and to avoid ſubjection 
to the carl of Anjou. 

It was very fortunate for Stephen, that the He enters 
Normans had, thus, deſerted the earl of Blois; into a 
but, the more effectually to defeat all his —_ 
hopes, he attempted, by valuable preſents, to France, 
gain over the king of France to his intereſt. 

This project anſwering his expectation, he pur 

it out of the power of his enemies, to do him 
any prejudice ; but, as Lewis could not, with- 
out ſome regret, ſee England and Normandy reſigns 
in the poſſeſſion of the {ame perſon, Stephen Norman- 
reſigned the latter to Euftace, earl of Bulloign, dy to his 
his eldeſt ſon, who did homage to the king of ſon, 
France, for that dutchy. Theobald, finding 
that he was not in a condition to withſtand 
the two monarchs, judged it moſt convenient 
to retire; tho' he {ent word to the king, his 
brother, that, notwithſtanding his being ob- and ac- 

: g ; CET LS commo- 
liged to give way, he did not quit his preten- gates wet- 
ſions both to England and Normandy. How- ters with 
ever, his actions did not, in the leaſt, ſuit this his bro- 
imperious meſlage ; for, very ſoon after, he rey. * 
renounced his pretended title, for a yearly pen- te 
ſion of 2000 marks. | . 

The league between the two kings had the 
ſame effect on the earl of Anjou, whoſc claim 
was much ſtronger, on the account of his be- 
ing husband to Matilda. It is certain, he 
made ſome attempts upon Normandy; tho, 
after he had endeavoured to gain it, by the 
force of arms, he accepted of a penſion of 5000 
marks, as a favour. | | 

The affairs of Normandy being, thus, ſct- 3 

6 3 8 
tled, Stephen was in hopes of enjoying ſome of Scot- 
quiet in England, when he received intelli- land makes 
gence, that the king of Scotland had invaded 2 deſcent 
Northumberland; and it was cven inſinuated, 3 
that he was invited by the Englith barons, to“ 
ſupport the pretenſions of the empreſs, which 
was, in reality, the ſtate of the caſe. Whilſt 
David was employed in ravaging the borders 
of the north, ſome Engliſh lords had ſeized 
on Bedford, deſigning, in all probability, to 
make a farther progreſs; but Stephen, upon 
this, directly embarqued for England, and, 
tho' it was in the midit of winter, he went and 


laid ſiege to Bedford, which he continued, till, 
at 
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1138. at length, he became maſter of the place; and 
A then he marched into Scotland, where David 
had retreated. 

But, in the mean time, he was obliged to 
revolt of return into England, by reaſon of an inſurrec- 
3 tion of almoſt all the barons, and he was a- 
Gervaſe, ſtoniſh'd at the news of it; tho, one would 
Chron. be apt to imagine, he ſhould not be ſo much 
Dunelm. ſurprized, becauſe the barons violated their 
Malmſ. gath to him, ſince this was no more than what 

he had done himſelf, with regard to Matilda. 
The male- contents alledged, that he had, in 
many reſpects, broke his promiſes to the 
people, as well as to the church; but this was 
only a pretence, to colour over their private 
reſentments ; for the true cauſe of their diſ- 
guſt was, their not being rewarded, in * 
tion to their expectations. They had, from 
the very time of his acceſſion to the crown, 
inceſſantly teized him with their requeſts, tho 
he had endeavoured by arguments, promiſes, 
and very frequently by actual grants, to ſa- 
tisfy the demands of the moſt importunate ; 
but this was inſufficient, to ſecure their allegi- 
glance, which was entirely founded on the 
views they, all of them, had of enjoying the 
ſame honours, eſtates, and offices, which was 
a thing altogether impoſſible. 

Robert, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, was the author 
earl of of this revolt, who artfully improved the pre- 
> xg ae ſent opportunity, to form a party, in the be- 
principal half of the empreſs, his ſiſter, that was ſtrong 
of the re- enough to place her on the throne ; and, it is 
volters. faid, he engaged in this undertaking, at the 
inſtigation of certain monks, who aſſured him, 
that he exceedingly endangered his ſalvation, 
in obeying an uſurper, in direct contradiction 
to the oath he had taken to Matilda. It ap- 
pon from hence, that the monks were at the 
ottom of this conſpiracy, and that, in all 
likelihood, they had made the like remon- 
ſtrances ro others, as well as to the earl of 
Glouceſter. Some hiſtorians farther add, that 
the earl acted, on this occaſion, in revenge of 
the king's having attempted to poiſon him ; 
but, if Stephen had any ſuch deſign, it is high- 
ly probable, it was not till after the earl had 
revolted againſt him. However that be, no 
ſooner did Robert find, that he was ſeconded 
with a ſufficient force, than he waited on the 
empreſs, to inform her of his proceedings, in 
her favour ; and he afterwards ſent an abuſive 
letter to Stephen himſelf, in which he re- 
2 him, for the violation of his oath to 
atilda, and accuſed him of having drawn 
him in, to be guilty of the ſame crime. 'To 
this letter he ſubjoined a manifeſto, wherein 
he treated Stephen, as an uſurper, and even 
declared war againſt him; but the king did 
not return him any anſwer, tho' he confiſ- 

cated all his great eſtates in England. 
He takes In the interim, Matilda's party becoming 
D * daily more numerous, by the acceſſion of the 
** principal barons, the earl of Glouceſter, com- 


A general 


* It is ſaid, that, upon the firſt news of the inſurrection of the barons, he made uſe of the following words: < Since 
© they have elected me to their king, why do they now deſert me? By the birth of God, his uſual oath, I never will 
© be called an abdicated king.” Malmſ. p. 102. 


Mary of Scotland, ſiſter to the empreſs's mother, married Euſtace, earl of Bulloign, by whom ſhe had Matilda, 
Stephen's queen. | | 13 | NE +4776 — 
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ing into England, took poſſeſſion of Briſtol; 1138. 
and other lords ſeized on ſeveral caſtles, which. 
had been fortified by former kings, for the 
ſecurity of the crown, tho' they now pur it 
in the greateſt danger. Stephen, being con- 
{trained to wage war with his ſubje&ts, retook 
and demoliſhed ſeveral of theſe caſtles; and, 
notwithſtanding this general defection, ſup- 
porting himſelf with his army of foreigners, 


he continually gave proofs of an 1 


courage, and an unalterable reſolution to loſe 


his life with his crown. He could never e- 
nongh admire, that the very perſons, who 
were moſt zealons and active, in placing him 
on the throne, ſhould be among the firſt, to 
dethrone him “; and, as men are always apt 
to flatter themſelves, he conld not 1magine, 
that he had deſerved ſuch treatment, wholly 
aſcribing this revolt to the caprice and giddi- 
neſs of the barons, tho', it muſt be owned, 
that their complaints were not entirely ground- 
leſs. The king had not only neglected punc- 
tually to obſerve his charter, but had re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed the foreigners, parti- 
cularly, William of Ipre, from his own ſub- 
jects, by his partial tavours ; and his ſeverity, 
on the firſt breaking out of the rebellion, in 
ſeizing upon the perſons and eſtates of ſome 
of the barons, on very {light ſuſpicions, ſer- 
ved only to inflame the fire, that was already 
too much kindled. In fine, the animoſities 
were arrived to ſuch a height, by mutual re- 
proaches and acts of hoſtility, daily commit- ,,..,_ is 
red, that the male-contents ſent Matilda word, invited 
that they were ready to own her for their over. 
ſovereign, purſuant to the promiſe they had 
made to the king, her father. 

The king of Scotland fomented theſe com- 
motions, in favour of the empreſs, his niece, 
tho' he was likewiſe uncle to Stephen's queen ; The king 


and, as foon as he found that matters were ofScotlaud 


brought to maturity, he again invaded Nor- — * 
thumberland, making the moſt horrible devaſ- 8 
tations in that county, which uſually felt all Hunt. 
the effects of the quarrels between England Pans. 
and Scotland. As Stephen could not, at this 
juncture, leave the heart of the kingdom, 
Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, undertook to 
oppoſe the invaſion in the north ; and, calling 
together the barons and gentlemen of thoſe 

parts, he told them, that, in this emergency, 

their only dependence muſt be upon them- 
ſelves, it not being in the king's power to aſ- 

ſiſt them; which conſideration anſwering his 
purpoſe, they unanimoully declared, that they 

would do all that was poſſible, to repulſe the 

Scots. 

In a little time after, each of them appear- The «yr 
ed with his troops, at the general rendezvous; of the 
and, ranging themſelves under the command of ſtandard. 
Walter de Speck and William of Albemarlc, 
they advanced, as far as Alverton. Having 
reſolved to wait there for the enemy, they 
ſet up a mark, placing on the top of it ſome 


conſecrated 


ff * 
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- 1138. confecrated hoſts and banners of the ſaints, 


wy w that they might, upon occaſion, rally there 
from whence, this war was {tiled the war of 
the ſtandard. Aibred, abbot of Rieval, has 
iven us a particular account of the battle ; 
t, as it is not, in my opinion, an affair of 
any conſequence, I ſhall only take notice of 
the reſult of it. The Scots, by far the moſt 
numerous, having attacked the Engliſh, in 
their intrenchments, were obliged to retreat, 
The de- With the loſs of 12000 men; and tho' the king 
feat of the of Scotland and Henry, his ſon, gave the mot 
Scots, ſurprizing proofs of their valour, they could 
not prevent their army, from being totally 
routed. Ir is reported, that the archbiſhop's 
harangue to the Engliſh, in which he promiſed 
heaven to all ſuch, as were lain in the en- 
gagement, did exceedingly contribute to the 
ſucceſs of that day. 
Stephen In the interim, Stephen diſplayed the ter- 
22 a tor of his arms, in the center of the kingdom; 
to obcg;. for the rebels, being forced to quit the field, 
ence. allowed him time, to reduce their caſtles, one 
after another, without any reſiſtance. Theſe 
conqueſts and the victory over the king of 
Scotland, entirely confounded the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, as they baffled all his hopes and pro- 
jects; but, when he perceived, that his party 
daily decreaſed, he thought it adviſable to 
go and ſollicit the empreſs to come into Eng- 
land, that ſhe might invigorate her friends, by 
her preſence. 
The king, obtaining ſome reſpite, by the 
retreat of the earl of Glouceſter and other 
lords of his party, determined vigorouſly to 
carry on the Scotch war, which had ſuch an 
auſpicious beginning ; and, accordingly, he 
marched towards the north, and, having ta- 
ken, in his way, the caſtle of Leeds, he pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, where David had retired, 
atter his defeat. He deſigned to give him 
battle; but, as that prince ſtudiouſly avoided 
an engagement in his own country, to prevent 
it, he immediately ſued for peace. Ar another 
time, perhaps, Stephen would not have fo 
eaſily complicd with his propoſals; but, as the 
advantages he might have expected, from that 
war, bore no proportion to the evils his ab- 
ſence might occaſion in England, he judged it 
to be expedient to accept them, at the preſent 
juncture. Purſuant to this treaty, prince Hen- 
ry of Scotland was put in poſſeſſion of the 
county of Northumberland and earldom of 
Huntingdon ; and David, in return, obli- 
ged himſelt, by an oath, never to concern him- 
felt, for the future, in the quarrel between 
Stephen and the empreſs, Matilda. 

Upon this, the king returned into England, 
attended by the prince of Scotland, who, by 
his noble and generous carriage, ſo captivated 

« Stephen's affections, that he loved him as much, 

as if he had been his own ſon ; but his fond- 

| neſs for the young prince excited the jealouſy 

of the earl of Cheſter and ſome other lords, 

who, pretending that the king had placed him 

above them, at his table, retired from court. 
However, Henry's extraction did not require 

that diſtinction, his merit juſtly. claimed a 
particular reſpe& ; ſince all the hiſtorians are 


agreed, in giving him the character of an ac- 1138. 
compliſh'd prince; Stephen, notwithanding \wyw 
the envy of the Engliſh, continued to ſhew him 
marks of his affection, particularly, in a caſe, 
which demonſtrated his ſincerity. This young 
rince, who accompanied him to the ſiege ot 
low, having approached too near the walls, 
was in great danger of being dragg'd from oft 
his horſe, by an iron hook fixed at the end of 
a rope, if Stephen had not ventured his own 
life, to ſave him, in this extremity ; which 
was an action, that redounded as much to the 
king's honour, as that of the prince, whom he 
preſerved. | 
The ſame year Alberic, the pope's legate 
in England, called a ſynod, in which Theobald 
abbot of Bec, was elected archbiſhop of Can- 


. terbury, to the great ſatisfaction of the Eng- 


liſh, after that ſee had been vacant, for two 
years. 

Stephen's treaty with the king of Scotland, 1159. 
and his ſucceſſes over his domeſtick enemies, The king 
ſeemed to give him a fair proſpect of a laſting f the 
tranquillity ; and, indeed, in all probability, clergy. 
it would have been uninterrupted, it, by im- | 
prudently falling out with the clergy, he had 
not hurled himſelf down, from the ſummit of 
his grandeur and glory, to the moſt deplorable 
condition, to which a ſovereign could poſſibly 
be reduced. 'The biſhops had been very in- 
ſtrumental, in placing him on the throne, and, 
from that time, their power increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that it was no leſs dangerous for the 
King, to diſoblige them, now, than it had been 
advantageous for him, to have their friend- 
ſhip, at his clection; yet ſuch was his jealouſy 
of their exorbitant power, that it deprived 
him of the exerciſe of his uſual prudence, and 
precipitantly hurried him, at once, to lower 
their greatneſs. Roger, biſhop of Salisbury, 
had two caſtles, as ſtrong as they were magni- 
ficent, one at the Devizes and the other at 
Sherburn, and he was building a third at 
Malmsbury. Alexander, his nephew, bithop 
ot Lincoln, having built one at Newark, open- 
ly declared, that he deſign'd it as much tor 
the ſecurity, as for the dignity of his church ; 
and Nigel, biſhop of Ely, who was alſo Roger's 
nephew, affected ſuch a magnificence, in his 
retinue as well as houſe, that attracted the en- 
vy ot ſome, and the indignation of all. When 
theſe three prelates came to court, they had 
ſuch a number of armed attendants, that, one 
would have imagined, they rather intended to 
affront the king, than to pay him their re- 
ſpects ; and, this pompous manner ot living 
having raiſed them very many enemies, ſome _ 
of them inſinuated to the king, that he could 
not be fate on his throne, whilit the bithops 
continued to be ſo potent; and his ſuſpicions 
were ſtrengthened, by the rumour, that was 
ſpread, of Marilda's being prepared to come 
into England, where the had a powertul par- 
ty. Tho' the biſhop of Salisbury was princi- 
pally concerned in Stephen's election ; yet, 
tancying that he was in Marilda's intereſt, 
now, he formed a reſolution, to humble the 

ride of that prelate and his nephews ; and 
e very ſpeedily found an opportunity. In a 
general 
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1139. general aſſembly at Oxford, the ſervants of 
Wawa the biſhop of Salisbury having pick'd a quar- 
rel with thoſe of Alan of Bretaigne, earl of 


Upon 2 Richmond, it happened, that a knight, be- 
_ longing to the earl, was killed, in the ſcuffle, 


the king and a great number of perſons were wounded, 
ſummons on both ſides; but the biſhop's attendants 
them to had the advantage _ aſſiſted, by thoſe of 
probe the biſhops of Ely and Lincoln, as well as of 
the chancellor, who paſs'd for Roger's nephew, 
tho' he was, in reality, his ſon. The king, 
willing to catch at this occaſion, to mortify 
the whole family, ſummon'd them, all four, to 
appear at his court, and anſwer for the riot of 
his domeſticks ; but, tho' this ſummons was 
according to law, the ſatisfaction, that he de- 
manded, was illegal; for, not being content- 
-- ed with the mulcts enjoined, in the like caſes, 
he inſiſted on the ſurrender of all their caſtles, 
as ſo many pledges for their future allegiance. 
"Theſe demands ſeeming to be unreaſonable, 
the prelates deſir d time, to conſider on this 
affair ; but whilſt the king waited for their 
anſwer, the biſhop of Ely, abſenting himſelf, 
retircd to Roger his uncle's caſtle at the De- 
vizes ; and, his ſudden departure having pre- 
vented the adjuſting of matters, Stephen di- 
rectly went and beſieged the caſtle, where was 
alſo Matilda, the wife or concubine of the bi- 
+» ſhop of Salisbury. This being a place of great 
6 ſtrength, the king, to put an end to the — 
without loſs of time, order'd the biſhop of Sa- 
rum and the chancellor, to be conducted cloſe 
to the wall, and ſent word to Matilda, that, 
unleſs ſhe inſtantly ſurrender'd the caſtle, the 
chancellor ſhould be hang'd, on the ſpot, and 
the biſhop ſhould be ſtarved to death ; bur, 
theſe menaces proving effectual, ſhe deliver'd 
up the caſtle, in which he found 40,000 marks, 
He ſeizes in ready ſpecie. The biſhop of Lincoln ob- 
on their tained his liberty, by reſigning to the king his 
caſtles. caſtle of Sleaford; and, ſoon after, Stephen 
was poſſeſs d of the caſtles of Salisbury, Malmſ- 
bury, and Sherbourn. With the money he diſ- 
cover d in theſe fortreſſes, where the biſhops 
ſecured their treaſures, he purchaſed the friend- 
ſhip of the king of France, and enter'd into 
an alliance with him; and this league was ce- 
mented, by the marriage of Euſtace, Stephen's 
ſon, tc Conſtantia, ſitter to Lewis the Yona x 
who was the ſucceſſor of Lewis the Fat, his 

father. f 
The di- The king's ſevere treatment of the biſhops 
contents extremely incenſed the whole body of the cler- 
of the gy; for the archbiſhop of Roan, then in Eng- 
clergy. fand, was the only one, that was not diſguit- 
cd, on that account. This prelate was per- 
ſuaded, that Stephen might deprive the bi- 
ſhops of their fortified caſtles, which had no 
3 relation to their privileges, as church-men, 
ſho, = Without ſtriking at the immunities of the 
Wihchec church; but the biſhop of Wincheſter, being 
lately made the pope's legate for England, was 
advocate of a quite different opinion. He had, for 
rn ſome time, harboured a private reſentment 
andes Againſt the king, his brother, for excluding 
the king him from any ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
to appear affairs, eſpecially, ſince he had been ſo zealous 


before th „„ 
waa end and active, in placing him on the throne ; but, 
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of the legate, to incur the king 


241 
finding there was no proſpect of his being con- 1139. 
cerned in the government, for the future, he Www 
joyfully embraced the preſent opportunity of 
creating him trouble, under the pretence of 
maintaining the rights of the church. With 
this view, be held a ſynod at Wincheſter, and 
ſummoned the king to make his appearance 
there, in order to give an account of his acti- 
3 At the opening of this e he 
ighly aggravated Stephen's proceedings againſt 
the chree biſhops ; — he n the pre- 
lates to a vigorous defence of the rights of the 
epiſcopal dignity, and the privileges of the 
church. Upon which, he made a ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, that he would execute the decrees of 
the council, tho? it ſhould occaſion the loſs of 
the king's triendſhip, his own eſtate, and even 
of lite itſelt. Stephen had ſent ſome lords to 
the council, with Alberic de Vere, a famous 
civilian ; and, as ſoon as the legate had con- 
cluded his ſpeech, theſe lords demanded the 
reaſons, why the king was ſummon'd to ap- 
pear before that aflembly. The legate replied, 
it was to ſhew cauſe, why he impriſon'd the 
biſhops, and diſpoſſeſs d them of their eſtates; 
a crime, that, he ſaid, was, hitherto, unheard 
of in the chriſtian world ; but, Alberic ſmart- 
ly anſwer'd, that the prelates were not pu- 
niſhed, as biſhops, but as the king's ſubjects 
and ſervants. The biſhop of Salisbury, diſ- 
liking this diſtinction, told him, in ſo many 
words, that the biſhops could not, in any 
ſenſe, be conſider'd as the _— ſervants ; 
and, the majority of the ſynod falling in with 


his ſentiments, the archbiſhop of Roan, who The arch: 


believed, that the epiſcopal dignity laid no _ * 
foundation for an independent power, at- pleads the 
tempted to ſet, in a true light, the point in kitg's 
diſpute. He enquir'd of them, whether they ue. 
could evidently prove, from the canons, that 
biſhops, as ſuch, had a right to fortified caſtles. 

« But, as he farther adds, tho' you could 

«© make it appear, that you may be poſſeſſed 

cc of fortreſſes, without the violation of the 

© canons of the church; yet what pretence can 

« you have, to refuſe the ſurrender of them 


© to the king, at a time when the kingdom is 


« threatened with an invaſion ? Is it not the 
« king's province to provide for the ſafety of 
cc. the ſtate ? and can ſubjects refuſe to admit 
c him into their caſtles, without incurring the 
c guilt of rebellion.” However, theſe conſi- 
derations did not prevail on the biſhops to de- 
ſiſt; for the legate propoſed to excommunicate The legate 
the king, and ſend deputies to Rome, to re- Propoſes to 
preſent their grievances to the pope ; bur, nde che 
now, the lords, ſent by the king, thought it king. 
high time, to expreſs themſelves in plainer and 
more intelligible language. They freely de- 
clared, that, if the ſynod ſhould preſume to 
excommunicate the king, the biſhops would 
ſoon have reaſon to repent of their proceed- 
ings ; and that, if any of them ſhould under- 
take to go to Rome, on that account, they 
would find their return to be a matter ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impracticable. This 
declaration made ſuch an impreſſion on their 
minds, that they were unyiling, for the ſake 

s reſentment ; 
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and accordingly, the ſynod, having reſolved: 
on a deputation to the king, broke up, after 
they had fare bur three days. Purſuant to this 
reſolution, the legate and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury waited on Stephen, and urgently 
importuned him, to prevent a rupture between 
the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers ; which was, 
in plain Engliſh, to require him to make the 
clergy ample ſatisfaction, or otherwiſe a rup- 
ture was altogether unavoidable. It is not to 
be conceived, on what grounds, the clergy, at 
this time, laid claim to an independent power, 
unleſs it was, becauſe they were arrived to ſuch 
a height of power and grandeur, that they 
imagined, the king could do nothing, without 
them. During the monarchy of the Saxons, 
the biſhops eſteemed it to be an honour, to be 
ranked with the thanes, i. e. the king's ſer- 
vants; and, after the Norman conqueſt, Wil- 
liam I. impriſon'd them, upon very flight ſu- 
ſpicions. He baniſhed ſome, and degraded o- 
thers, at his pleaſure, without the leaſt oppc- 
ſition ; and yer, in Stephen's reign, it was an 
unheard of crime, to deprive the biſhops of 
their fortrefles, and even an unpardonable pre- 
ſumption, to call them the king's ſervants ; 
and, indeed, for ſome time paſt, the clergy had 
eſtabliſhed it, as a maxim, that the eſſence of 
religion conſiſted in ſtanding up for all the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the church, which 
had been claimed by herſelf. 

However that be, the people were as much 
alarmed, on this occaſion, as if the king had 


in with the jnyaded their own rights and liberties ; for 


clergy. 
Malmſ. 
Vital. 


Matilda 
comes over 
into Eng- 


land, 


the whole kingdom ſwarmed, in an inſtant, 
with male-contents, who only wanted a leader, 
to command them; and, in fine, the clergy's 
faction became ſo numerous, that moſt of the 
temporal lords came over to their Prey: The 
cmpreſs, reſolving to embrace the preſent op- 


- portuniry, went into England, tho' ſhe had 


not above 140 men to attend her; but her 
chief dependence was on a powerful aſſiſtance 
from the revolters there; and ſhe took up her 
firſt quarters, in the caſtle of Arundel, which 


| belonged to the queen dowager, being a part 


The king 
beſieges 
her in A- 
rundel- 
caſtle. 


of her dowry. The carl of Glouceſter, who 
accompanied his ſiſter, thinking her to be out 
of all danger, in a 1 where ſhe was recei- 
ved, with all the teſpect due to her quality, left 
her and went to Briſtol ; whilſt Stephen, Who 
was beſieging Marlborough, being told of Ma- 
tilda's arrival, directly railing the ſiege, march- 
ed towards Arundel. Upon the kings ap- 
proach, the queen dowager repented of the 
reception ſhe. gave the empreſs, fearing it 
might be the means of depriving her of her 
caſtle, with all the privileges the enjoyed in 
England; tho”, on the other hand, honour and 
honeſty would not permit her, to betray her 
gueſt into rhe hands of her enemy. To avoid 
both theſe extremes, the ſent word to the king, 
that, if he perſiſted in demanding her to deliver 
up Matilda, ſhe was no leſs reſolved to protect 
her, till ſome of her friends came to her aſſiſ- 
tance ; but, at the ſame time, ſhe aſſured him, 
that the had not entertain'd her, as his enemy, 
but as his mother-in-law, the widow of a great 
emperor, whom ſhe was obliged to treat, in a 


manner becoming her rank and dignity ; that 1139. 
it was not her intent to countenance any de- Www 


ſigns, ſhe might have againſt him, bur only to 
preſerve her from any ill accident, whilſt ſhe 
was under her roof; in fine, ſhe propoſed to the 
king,that Marilda might be allowed to retire to 
ſome other place, where he might as eaſily be- 
ſtege her, as in Arundel caſtle ; and that, by 
this generous action, he would lay an obliga- 
tion on a queen, the widow of a great monarch, 
his uncle and benefactor, without the leaſt pre- 
judice to himſelf. Whether Stephen was 4 
prehenſive, that it was not in his power to take 
the caſtle, before it might be relieved, or whe- 
ther it was in complaiſance to the queen, he 


promiſed that Matilda ſhould be ſafely con- fafely con- 
ducted to 


duced to Briſtol, which was, accordingly, per- 
formed; tho? he found too much reaſon, after- 
wards, to repent of his generoſity. Marilda, 
having continued, ſome time, at Briſtol, re- 
moved to Glouceſter ; and, during her ſtay 
in theſe two cities, ſhe ſo artfully improved the 
diſcontents of the clergy and nobility, that 
ſhe brought them both over to her party, and, 
by their influence, almoſt the whole body of 
the people ; for none adhered to the king, 
except a few barons and his foreign army, 
which, tho' they were poorly paid, ſerved him 
with fidelity. 

I ſhall not enter into the particulars of this 
civil war, which, like all others of the kind, 
affords more inſtances of deceit and cruelty, 
than of glorious actions; and, therefore, I ſhall 
only take notice of the principal events. Du- 
ring its continuance, the whole kingdom was 
divided ; fince there was not a city, county, 
or even individual .perſon, that did not eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the king or the empreſs ; and the 
lords, neareſt in neighbourhood and blood, 
had ſuch furious party-quarrels, that they ſet 
fire to the houſes, and pillaged the vaſlals of 
one another, ſo that a horrible confuſion was 
ſpread over the face of the kingdom. In this 
fatal anarchy, the barons, acting as ſovereigns, 
cruelly oppreſꝰd the people, and even preſu- 
med to coin their own money; whilſt, on the 
contrary, the king and Matilda connived at 
theſe proceedings, leſt, by calling their friends 
to an account, they ſhould diſguſt them. Be- 
ſides, the foreign Cadiers, of whom Stephen's 
army entirely conſiſted, as he was not in a 
condition to pay them punctually, were ſuf- 
fered to plunder the poor people, who, tho 
innocent, were moſt expoſed to the calamities 
of a cruel war. 


She is 


Briſtol. 


1140. 
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war. 


In the interim, the biſhop of Wincheſter, The bi- 
being, at length, convinced of his indiſcretion, ſhop of 


tack'd about to the king's intereſt ; for he 


fore, in order to regain Stephen's confidence, 
by ſome remarkable ſervice, having drawn to 
Wincheſter a conſiderable number of lords, 
friends to Matilda, he detained them as pri- 
ſoners, until they ſurrender'd their caſtles to 
the king. 


in ſpite of all his difficulties, pre- Stephen's 
Stephen, in ſpite WM - b 2 


and reſo- 
lution, 


ſerved an invincible firmneſs of mind, whic 


ſecured the loyalty of many, who, doubtleſs, 
would 


inghcſ- 
. . ter returns 
foreſaw, that he would certainly be involved to his al- 


in the ſame ruin with his brother; and, therc- legiance. 


Boox VI. 
1140. wonld have abandon'd him, had they percei- 
e the leaſt want of courage and reſolution ; 
for this is always the caſe, when princes, in 
his circumſtances, diſtruſt their fortune or abi- 
lities. The king, inftead of being intimida- 
ted, by the violent ſhocks and diſappointments 
he received, daily renewed his attempts, to 
remove, by his valour and conduct, the evils 
he met with; and he even hoped to put an 
end, at once, to this revolt of his ſubjects, and 
all the fatal conſequences of it, by attacking 
Wallingford, which was inveſted by the em- 
preſs and the earl of Glouceſter ; but, not be- 
ing able to take this place, ſo eaſily as he 
imagined, he turned the ſiege into a blockade; 
and yet he was no ſooner retired, than the earl 
of Glouceſter, quitting the caſtle, went and 
took poſſeſſion of Worceſter ; and the counties 
of Cheſter and Nottingham were ravaged by 
the barons of his party. 


Matilda In the interim, Macilda, who was cloſely 
OR to pent up in Wallingford, * from thence, 
mon, retreated to Lincoln; but ſhe was ſoon pur- 


-h b - = 
wary Frog ſued by the king, who deſigned to have ſur- 


ſieges her; prized her, being very ſenſible, that Lincoln, 


but the where he had a great number of friends, could 
wire not be defended by the {mall handtul of troops, 
Hun that attended Matilda. Stephen would infal- 
Paris, libly have taken his rival, in this place, which 


held out but a few days, had ſhe not found the 
means to make off, whilſt the articles of capi- 
tulation were drawing up; but, upon this diſ- 
appointment, he withdrew from the town, and 
did not ſo much as leave a garriſon in it, to 
prevent the impairing of the {ſtrength of his 
army. However, he had no ſooner departed, 
than he was informed, that the earl of Cheſter, 
the earl of Glouceſter's ſon-in-law, came thi- 
ther, with his wife and brother, in order to 
mo their Chriſtmas; and, as he was extreme- 
ly deſirous of having theſe three perſons in his 
power, he returned, with ſuch expedition, 
that they had bur juſt time to rerire into the 
caſtle, which was immediately inveſted. Not- 
withitanding this, the earl, eſcaping, went to 
the earl of Glouceſter, to intreat him to come 
to the relief of the beſieged, who were not in 
a condition to hold out long; and that lord, 
willing to ſuccour his own daughter, muſter'd 
all his troops together, and advanced towards 
Lincoln ſo ſpeedily, that he was upon the 
point of ſurprizing the king. Having forded 
the river Trent, which Stephen judged to be 
altogether impracticable, he ſo ſuddenly over- 
took the royal army, that neither of the par- 
| ties could avoid an engagement. The two ar- 
The battle mies being drawn up, the battle began, which, 
N for a great while, was fought, on both ſides, 
with equal bravery; but, at laſt, the king's 
horſe, compoſed of Flemings and Bretaigus, 
giving way, they were ſo briskly prefled, that 
Stephen's they could never rally again ; and the earl of 
argy is Glouceſter, inſtead ot purſuing the flying horſe, 
dot che were utterly incapable of doing him any 
farther damage, attack d the king's infantry, 
who, as they wanted the aſſiſtancè of the ca- 
valry, were obliged alſo to retreat. 
n the mean time, Stephen, who could not 
bear the thoughts of an inglorious flight, was 
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left almoſt alone, and on foot, in the midſt of 1140. 
the enemy, aſſaulted by multitudes, tho he Wy 
defended himſelf, againſt all their attempts, 
with an amazing valour ; and if the horſe had 
rallied, at this juncture, he might have con- 
cluded the fight, to his immortal honour ; but, 
being deſtitute of any aid, he was conſtrained, 
at length, to ſubmit. However, he held out, 
to the laſt extremity, in ſpite of the moſt pow- 
erful oppoſition ; for, his battle-ax being broke, 
by the violence of his blows, he drew his 
ſword, and fought, for a conſiderable time 
longer, foaming with rage, to find himſelt ſo 
baſcly abandon'd by his army. Ar the long- 
run, having performed more valiant exploits, 
than could naturally be expected from a ſingle 
2 in his circumſtances, his ſword being 

roken in pieces, and little more than the 
hilt remaining in his hand, he was knock'd 
down on his 3 with a ſtone; upon which, 
William de Kains, a knight, ſeiziug him by 
the helmet, preſented his {word to his throat, 
threatening to diipatch him, un eis he tur-,, . 
rendered; yet, even then, he would not ſutier inf 
himſelf to be taken priſoner by any, except taken pri- 
the earl of Glouceſter, who chanced to be near ſoner, and 
him; but, no ſooner was the king in the car!'s laid in 
power, than he conducted him to the empreſs, n. 
who order'd him to be ſecured in the cattle of 
Briſtol, where he was ignominioully laid in 
Irons. 


In the mean while, Matilda improved the * HS, 


advantages ſhe had obtained by her arms; lor e 
all the kingdom had deſerted the imprifou'd great pro- 
king, except London and the county ot Kent, greſs. 
where he had ſtill ſome adherents, by the 

means of his queen, Euſtace, his ſon, and 

William d' Ipre, his ſpecial favourite; and the 

lords, that continued in their allegiance, re- 

treated to London, where they not only pro- 

cured admittance, but engaged the citizens to 

enter into a confederacy with them, in behalf 

of the king. Normandy, at once, copica at- 

ter the example of England; for no ſooner aid 

the earl of An jou receive the news of Stephen's The ear 
impriſonment, than he repaired thither, in or- f Anjot 
der to prevail on the Normans to acknowledge Namen 
Matilda tor their ſovereign, which he found to gy, = 
be an eaſy task; and, at the fame time, the Malmſ. 
king of Scotland, in dire& violation ot the 

late treaty, invaded the northern counties, 
under the pretence of aſſiſting the empreis, 

tho', in reality, with a view to his own in- 

tereſt. 

The victory of Lincoln {cemed to bid very The bi- 
fair, tor placing Matilda on the throne ; but ſhop of 
there was yet a great obſtacle in the way, viz. Wincheſ- 
the gaining over the biſhop of Wincheſter to ct 
her party. As this prelate was inveſted with Matilda's 
the legatine power, he had a vaſt influence o- party. 
ver the body of the clergy, whoſe example had 
a great {way over the nobility and commons; 
and, therefore, ſhe apprehended it to be of 
the laſt conſequence, to attach him to her 
cauſe. Accordingly, the went to him at Win- 
cheſter, in order to try the vertue ot her ſolli- 
citations ; but tho, at firit, Ya wht 2 a- 

ainſt her propoſals, upon her aſſuri _ 
3 he ſhould , the diſpoſal of . K ec- 
| cleſiaſtical 
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cleſiaſtical preferments, he deſerted the king, 
his brother, and promiſed to exert himſelf, in 
bringing over the clergy to eſpouſe her cauſe. 
He even ſwore allegiance to her, before-hand ; 
tho with this limitation, that his oath ſhould 
oblige him no longer, than ſhe punctually ob- 
ſerved her own engagements. The next day, 
he gave her a very pompous reception, in the 
cathedral-church, where he ſolemnly excom- 
municated all the king's abettors, and abſol- 
ved all thoſe that ſhould relinquiſh his party, 
and make their ſubmiſſion to Matilda. Soon 
after this, the archbiſhop of Canterbury took 
an oath alſo to the empreſs ; but he previouſly 
obtained Stephen's conſent, which he asked of 
him in priſon. 

Matilda, now, in all appearance, wanted 
nothing, except the ſtamp of publick authori- 
5 to accompliſh her deſign of being queen of 

ngland ; but, tho' ſhe could depend upon 
the conſent of the temporal lords, ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive, that the clergy would be more 
{crupulons, by reaſon of their oath to the king. 
The legate, having undertaken to remove this 
difficulty, convened a council at Wincheſter, 
where all the biſhops and abbots were preſent, 
with the archdcacons, as repreſentatives of 
the inferior clergy ; and, the day before he 
opened the ſynod, he had a private conference 
with the biſhops, abbots, and archdcacons, each 
of them a-part. It is not known, what was 
ſecretly tranſacted in theſe ſeparate interviews; 
but it evidently appeared, on the morrow, 
that the legate made the beſt uſe of them, in 
favour of Matilda. As ſoon as the council was 
aſſembled, he made a long harangue, in which 
he attempted to prove, that Stephen's male- 
adminiſtration, injuſtice, and tyranny were 
the ſole cauſes of all the troubles in the king- 
dom. Indeed, he owned, that he had paſſed 


his word, that his brother ſhould govern them, 


according to the rules of equity, when the ne- 
ceſſity of their affairs had, in a manner, for- 
ced the Engliſh to place him upon the throne ; 
but that time and experience had convinced 
him, that he was deceived in the good opi- 
nion he entertained of the king; and that he 
was extremely concerned to find, that he was 
obliged to revoke his engagements for him. He 
inſiſted very largely on his former oath to Ma- 
tilda, alledging, that it was highly reaſonable 
to prefer the orders of the Almighty, before the 
interc{t of the neareſt relation. He then pro- 


cCeeded to acquaint them, that he had done all 


that was poſſible, to bring Stephen to a ſenſe 
of his iniquitous conduct, and even cited him 
to appear before a ſynod; but that all his kind 
and brotherly admonitions were entirely diſ- 
regarded; that this obſtinacy might clearly de- 
monſtrate to the Engliſh, to what calamities 
they muſt, of courſe, have been expoſed, un- 
der the government of ſuch a prince, if Divine 
Providence had not given ſentence againſt him, 
by permitting him to be impriſon'd ; and that, 
in fine, ſince the Almighty was pleaſed to in- 


flict his vengeance on the king, whom they 


had choſen, they were 2 1 to make at- 
tonement for their fault, 
crown to the empreſs, to whom, of right, it 


c we have unanimouſly reſolved to acknow- 


y reſtoring the ſoner, whilit others, giving into the faſhion of 


belonged. He adds, © I have, therefore, cal- 1141. 
© led you together, by vertue of the apoſtolick x 
e power committed unto me, to conſult about 
ce the means of appeaſing the commotions of 
ce the ſtate. This affair was maturely debated 
« yeſterday, in the preſence of the majority of 
the clergy, who, doubtleſs, are principally Malmſ. 
" — in the election of kings; and 


* ledge Matilda, daughter to the incompar- 
* able Henry I. to be the queen and ſove- 
te reign of England. 

The greateſt part of thoſe that were preſent, 
and not in the ſecret, were exceedingly aſto- 
niſhed at the legate's ſpeech, and much more, 
to find an election {o privately managed by 
the clergy, in a new and extraordinary me- 
thod ; yet, as they all remained filent, ſome 
being brought over, and others not daring to 
ſpeak their ſentiments, their ſilence paſs'd for 
an approbation. The legate farther informed 
the council, that he had ſummoned the magt- 
ſtrates of London, who had PRE. to — 
their deputies; and, accordingly, they arrived, 8 
the — day; but, inftead of conſenting to e 
the decree 1 the council, they declared, that London, 
they had orders from the city, and the barons to no pur- 
that retired there, to petition for the king's Pole peti- 
liberty. The legate replied, that it was diſ- . king's 
honourable for the Londoners to countenance liberty, 
the barons, who had ſo ignominiouſly aban- 
don'd their king in battle, and uſed all their 
efforts, to embroil the aflairs of the kingdom; 
but this anſwer, ſo foreign to the point, not 
being ſatisfactory to the depuries, they de- 
manded one, that was more direct and poſi- 
tive, tho' to no purpoſe ; for the legate did 
not think it expedient to re-examine a thing, 
which, he pretended, was already decided. 
Before the riſing of the ſynod, a chaplain to, l. 
Stephen's queen, offer d a letter to the council, ſ che 
which he delivered to the legate ; but, be- queen. 
cauſe the prelate, having peruſed the contents 
of it, would not communicate it to the aſſem- 
bly, the chaplain bluntly ſnarch'd it out of his 
hand, and read it aloud; yet this letter, in 
which the queen earneſtly intreated them to 
ſet the king at liberty, proving ineffectual, the 
council broke up, having, firſt, excommunicated 
all Stephen's adherents. 

Upon this, Matilda had nothing to do, ex- London 
cept to procure the conſent of the Londoners, declares 
in order to her coronation ; and, with this for Matil- 
view, ſhe was conſtrained to enter into a nego- da. 
tiation with the city, which continued, for a 
conſiderable time. In the mean while, Ma- 
tilda advanced, as far as Reading, where the 

overnor of Oxford preſented her with the 
— of his caſtle, and humbly beſought her to 
honour that city with her preſence. She, at 
once, fell in with his requeſt; and, after the 
inhabitants of Oxford, and the country round 
about it, had ſworn allegiance to her, ſhe re- 
moved to St. Alban's, where ſhe waited for the 
final reſolution of the Londoners. The city 
was, then, in a ſtate of diſtraction; tor, ſome 
were inclined to adhere to the king, tho'a pri- 


the times, recognized Matilda. Theſe laſt, at 
| length, 
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1141. length, becoming the moſt numerous, the em- 
Aw preſs came to London, where ſhe was magnt- 
ficently received, in the midſt of the vaſt num- 
ber of barons that attended her. The city of 
London having, thus, declared for Matilda, 
all the other parts of the kingdom followed 
their example ; and, from this time, they be- 
gan to make preparations, for the ceremony 
of her coronation. 
In the interim, Stephen's queen made ap- 
lication to the empreſs, in the behalf of the 
ing, her husband. She repreſented to her, 
that, as ſhe deſpaired of ever ſeeing him on 
the throne again, ſhe deſired nothing more 
than his liberty. She promiſed, in the name 
of that unfortunate prince, that he would re- 
nounce the crown, and, to prevent all ſuſpi- 
cions, abandon the kingdom, and paſs the re- 
mainder of his days in a monaſtery. He even 
offer'd himſelf to take an oath, that he would 
never return, and to deliver up hoſtages, for 
the performance of his promiſes ; but ſuch was 
the iniquity of thoſe times, that no ſtreſs could 
be laid either on words or oaths; and, ac- 
cordingly, Matilda rejected all theſe propoſals, 
in a very haughty manner, forbidding the un- 
happy queen ever to come into her preſence, 
for the tuture. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter alſo interceded 
for his brother ; but he had as little reaſon, to 
be pleaſed with her generoſity, as the queen. 
He imagined, his late ſervice to the em- 
=_y deſerved a grateful return ; and, there- 
ore, he petitioned ſome favour, for Eu- 
ſtace, his nephew, tho' he was haughtily 
' repulſed. This imperious uſage was ſuffi- 
cient to inſpire him with revengetul Gs; 
for, inſtead of being guided by his direc- 
tion, he plainly perceived, that ſhe con- 
{ſidered him, as her enemy. His turbulent 
temper, from that inſtant, prompted him to 
form a plot againſt Matilda, and he impatiently 
longed for an opportunity of convincing her, 
that it was in his power to depoſe, as well as 
to place her on the throne ; but, perhaps, af- 
ter all, he would have met with great difficul- 
ties, in the execution of his ſcheme, if the em- 
preſs herſelf, by her intolerable pride, which 
led her to treat her ſubjects, as ſo many ſlaves, 
had not forwarded his deſigns. This was a 
fatal piece of policy; for it raiſed her a vaſt 
number of enemies, at a time, when it was 
moſt adviſable for her, to endeavour to gain an 
intereſt in the hearts of the Engliſh, by the 
molt gentle and popular proceedings. Accord- 
ingly, ſhe rend herſelf odious to the Lon- 
doners, by denying them the only favour they 
requeſted, and which the king, her father, had 
politively promiſed them, viz. the mitigation 
of the ſeverity 
revival of thoſe of king Edward. This impoli- 
tick princeſs fancied, that ſhe was ſo far above 
all contradiction, that ſhe copied after her pre- 
deceſſors, giving her ſubje&s the moſt ſpecious 
promiſes, at leaſt, till ſhe was more firmly e- 
ttabliſhed on her throne ; and her lofty car- 
riage ſoon oiled the Engliſh to alter their 
ſentiments. ey, now, plainly ſaw into the, 
danger they were in, of being miſerable, un- 
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der her government, unleſs timely precautions 1141. 
were made uſe of, to prevent the impending . 
evils; and the biſhop of Wincheſter was very ho en- 
active and induftrious, in fomenting theſe dif= gage in a 
contents, and, by his ſecret emiſſaries at Lon- conſpiracy 
don, excited the citizens, to reſent the con- S * ; 
tempt they had met with from Matilda. His Peron 
meaſures were ſo ſucceſsful, that he prevailed 

on them to engage in a conſpiracy, to ſeize the 
empreſs's perſon; but, whatever care was 

taken, to conceal their intentions, the empreſs, 
receiving timely notice of it, departed from 

the city, in ſuch a hurry and conſternation, that 

ſhe left her palace and goods expoſed to the 

fury of the people. Tho the legate was diſ- 
appointed, in this particular ; yet he imagined, 

his project was, now, in a fair way of being 
compleated, as he had perſuaded the Londoners 

to declare againſt Matilda. Being aſſured of 

their aſſiſtance, he privately conſulted with the 

queen, his ſiſter-in-law, about the moſt proper 

and effectual means, to accompliſh their de- 

ſigns ; and, upon this, he ſent word to Eu- 

ſtace, to be in a readineſs to match at the 

head of the Kentiſhmen, and promiſed, that 

he ſhould be reinforced, in a little time, with 

a more conſiderable army. Having, thus, con- 

certed his meaſures, — privately brought over 

ſeveral lords, that were incenſed againſt the 
empreſs, he ordered the caſtle of Wincheſter, 

and ſome other fortreſſes, 'that were at his 
diſpoſal, to be well ſtored with arms and pro- 

viſions. 

Matilda, having intelligence of theſe tranſ- Matilda, 
actions, appeared at the head of her troops, in vain- 
attended by the earl of Glouceſter and the ante 
king of Scotland, who came into England, in che lagu 
order to be preſent at the coronation ; and, as . 
ſoon as ſhe approached near Wincheſter, 
ſhe acquainted the biſhop, that ſhe had 
ſomething of importance to communicate to 
him, and, therefore, deſired, that he would wait 
upon her; but the biſhop, ſhrewdly ſuſpecting, 
that ſhe was no ſtranger to his proceedings, 
look d upon this invitation to be only an arti- 
fice, to enſnare him. Accordingly, inſtead of 1 

oing himſelf, he ſent her an ambiguous an- He draw 
wer, and, at the ſame time, ſlipp'd out of the an army 
town, at a gate on the other ſide, in order to together, 
draw his friends together, who only wanted his 
orders, to put themſelves in motion ; and, up- 
on his coming, they inſtantly. were in arms. 
The Kentiſhmen having joined the Londoners, 
Stephen's queen, Euſtace, his ſon, and Wil- 
liam d' Ipre commanding them, they marched 
to Wincheſter, with all expedition, and were 
upon the point of ſurprizing the empreſs, who 
had ſcarce leiſure to enter into the caſtle ; bur, 
as the inhabitants of Wincheſter ſeemed to be 
ſome what too zealous, in eſpouſing her cauſe, the and ſets 
prelate, in revenge, ſet fire to the city, tho it fire to 
was the capital of his dioceſe, and 20 churches, Winche- 
with a nunnery, named after St. Grimbald, were ſier. 
conſumed to aſhes in the flames. 
Ihe caſtle, being provided with all forts of Matilda is 
ammunition, by the care of the biſhop, beſieged in 
render d the ſiege very tedious and dif. 2 
cult; and the beſiegers carried it on vigo- 
roully, for rwo months, expecting to conclude 
8 244 che 
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1141. the war, at once, by taking the heads of the 
d contrary party. The beſieged, for the ſame 
| , reaſon, were equally follicitous, for their own 
fafery; and, when they perceived it to be im- 

poſſible to hold ont much longer, they reſolved 

upon hewing themſelves a paſſage, with their 

ſwords, and, at all adventures, to ſecure the 

She ſallies perſon of Matilda. With this view, they 
out with marched out in good order, the empreſs and the 
_ troops, king of Scotland being in the front, and the carl 
cloſely of Glouceſter in the rear ; but they had no 
purſued, ſooner ſallied out, than the king's troops were 
at their heels, who attempted, by reiterated 

attacks, to retard their march, whilſt the reſt 

of the army advanced, in order to furround 

them. In all theſe little skirmiſhes, the earl 

of Glouceſter briskly oppoſed the enemy, gi- 

ving the moſt ſignal proofs of his conduct and 

bravery ; but, tho” his efforts were extremely 
{crviceable to Matilda, as they gave her time to 

make off, they proved to be fatal to himſelf. 

As he negle&ed his own fafety, for the ſecu- 

rity of the empreſs, he ventured to march, 

the laſt, through a narrow defile, where, his 

troops being vigoroully preſs'd by the enemy, 


The earl he had the misfortune to be taken priſoner ; 


wo [1 and William d' Ipre, to whoſe cuſtody he was 


taken pri- committed. ordered him to be directly con- 

ſoncr. ducted to Rocheſter in Kent, in which place 
Stephen had more adherents, than in any o- 
ther part of the kingdom. 

In the interim, Matilda, eſcaped with a few 
followers to the caſtle of Lutgerſnall, and from 
thence to the Devizes, where ſhe repoſed her- 
ſelf a little, fancying ſhe had time enough to 
reach Glouceſter ; but no ſooner did ſhe pur- 
ſue her journey, than ſhe was given to under- 
ſtand, that the road was lined with the king's 
{oldiers. If we may believe a writer, much 

Prompt. addicted to the marvellous, ſhe eſcaped, not- 
withitanding their vigilance, by being carried 
in a coffin to Glouceſter, without the leaſt ſu- 
22 but, however that be, it is certain, 
e found the means to avoid the preſent 

danger. £ 
The king In the mean while, the legate and the reſt 
is exchan- of the king's friends exerted themſelves, to diſ- 
ged tor engage the carl of Glouceſter from his ſiſter's 
eat eartot party; but he was proof againſt all their ſolli- 
ſter. Citations, as well as the conſideration of the con- 
dition, in which he was involved. He invio- 
lably perſiſted in the allegiance he had ſworn 
to Matilda, and would not even uſe the leaft 
diſſimulation, on this occaſion, tho' it might 
have obtained his liberty; until, at length, 
after ſix months impriſonment, the empreſs, 
who had a tender affection for him, and with 
reaſon, not being fo well able to manage her 
affairs,” without him, conſented, that the king 
ſhould be exchanged for him. Some ſteps were 
taken, to promote an accommodation between 
Stephen and Matilda; but, as the prize, they 
contended for, was incapable of a diviſion, it 
was morally impoſſible to effect it; ſo that, 
an exchange of priſoners being the only point 
that could be gained, both the parties were 

left at their liberty to purſue the war, 

When the biſhop of Wincheſter firſt enter'd 
into the reſolution of deſerting the empreſs, he 


wrote to the pope, to intreat him to authorize 1141. 
his proceedings, in favour of the king, his bro- ww 
ther ; and, as he had received no account of _ 
the tranſactions in England, but from his legate, nee 
he ſent him a pleaſing anſwer, tho' it did nor jetter to 
come into his hands, till after Stephen was en- the legate, 
larged. The pope, in his letter, blamed the in behalf 
biſhop, for not having, hitherro, attempted ef the 

P» ns, 4 _ kin 
the reſtoration of his brother, and enjoined pia. 
him, for the future, to do all that was poſſible 
to bring it about, exhorting him to make the 
beſt uſe ot the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil pow- 
er, to that purpoſe. The prelate, being ſe- 2 is 
conded with this authority, called a councilat 4 
Weſtminſter, and read the pope's letter before fler. 
them; and the king, who was there in perſon, 
ſharply inveighed againſt ſome ot his ſubjects, 
who not only waged war againſt him, but had, 
for a long time, 1gnominiouſly detained him 
in priſon. Upon this, the legate, in a rhcto- 
rical harangue, endeavoured to vindicate his 
late conduct and the frequent violation of his 
oaths ; but it would have been a difficult un- 
dertaking, had he not been befrĩiended by the 
preſent poſture of aftairs. He concluded his 
ſpeech, with excommunicating all Mati.da's 
adherents, as ſo many enemies to the public 


tranquillity; but, tho” the people were iar from 


being pleaſed to find themſclves, thus, expoſed 
to excommunications, ſo directly repugnant to 
each other, at the humour and caprice of the 
legate, not ſo much as one of them had the 
courage openly to declaim againſt it, being 
ſenſible that their remonſtrances would be al- 
together ineffectual. However, a lay- agent, 
employed by the empreſs, purſuant to her or- 
der, accuſed the legate, to his face, of being 
the very perſon that invited her into England, 
and even told him, that it was, by his advice, 
that the king, his brother, met with ſuch ſe- 
vere uſage, during his impriſonment ; but the 
p:clate made no reply to theſe reproaches, be- 
ing reſolved to compleat his revenge, by the 
entire ruin of Matilda's affairs. 
Upon Stephen's enlargement, the intereſt of 1142. 
that princeſs ſo viſibly declined, that the car] dy. — 
of Glouceſter was apprchenſive, it would ut- pot rene 
terly fink, unleſs ſupported by foreign ſuccouts; plics 4 
and, therefore, he went over to Normandy, to the car! of 
ſollicit the earl of Anjou, to maintain the right Aujou, for 
of the empreſs, his wife, which was, in effect, alliltance. 
that of his ſon alſo ; but the earl's own affairs 
were in too great confuſion, to put it in his 
power to ſend any conſiderable ſupplies into 
Fr api The Angevin nobility were diſplea- 
fed with him, and the Normans were not ſuffi- 
ciently ſettled in their obedience, for him to 
venture to leave his country unprovided with 
troops; and, on theſe accounts, he only ſcat a 
few forces to Matilda, together with Henry, his 
eldeſt fon, to try, whether his preſence would 
be of any ſervice, to retrieve her affairs. | 
During the earl of Glouceſter's abſence, the „id 
empreſs retired to Oxford, where ſhe expected beſieged in 
to remain, in ſalety, till the arrival of the ſuc- Oxford. 
cours from Normandy; but, the king taking ee 
this to be a "favourable opportunity, reſolved . 
to beſiege that Cty, in hopes of ſecuring the 
perſon of his rival, before the return of 3 
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1142. carl. The ſiege was carried on, on both ſides, 
Wich all poſſible vigour and diligence, and the 
approach of winter led the empreſs to hope, 
that the king would be conſtrained to retire ; 
but, he being reſolutely determined to conti- 
nue his attacks, notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon, ſhe was, at laſt, reduced to the 
neceſſity of a capitulation. As ſhe dreaded, 
above all things, the ſame fate ſhe infſicted on 
her enemy, whilſt ſhe amuſed the king, by de- 
manding ſuch terms, as he would never con- 
ſent to grant, taking the advantage of a dark 
night, ſhe went out of the city, being clothed 
in white, to deceive the centinels, becauſe the 
She wales ground was coyered with ſnow; and ſhe paſſed 
a very nar- Over the Thames on the ice, walking about 
eſcape. fix miles on foot, tho' the ſnow beat in her 
face, all the way. However, in ſpite of all 
theſe difficulties, ſhe came to Abingdon, where 
ſhe took horſe and rode, the ſame night, to 
Wallingford. The king was amazed, when he 
found, that he was, thus, diſappointed ; for 
he did not much value the taking of Oxford, 
ſince it did not put Matilda in his power. In 
the interim, prince Henry and the earl of 
Glouceſter, who were juſt arrived, being told 
of the empreſs's fortunate eſcape, went to her 
at Wallingford, where the ſight of her ſon, for 
a time, blotted out the remembrance of her 
misfortunes. 'TheHiftory of William of Malmſ- 
bury conclades at this period, who was one of 


the moſt accurate and judicious writers of 


thoſe times, and whom, for that reaſon, I 
have principally followed, for my guide. 

1143. In the beginning of the year 1143, the le- 
A ſynod is gate convened a council at London, at which 
_ at the king was preſent. He made a long ſpeech, 
So the deſign of which was, to perſuade the bi- 

rants the hops, that it was neceſſary for them to be 
as aſub- more active and induſtrious, than they had, 
ſidy. hitherto, been, in order to bring ſo deſtruc- 

tive a war to a ſpeedy concluſion. He decla- 
red, that, for his part, he was ſtill ready to 
hazard his hfe, in the ſervice of the ſtate; but 
he. farther aſſured them, that he could not flat- 
ter himſelf with any hopes of ſucceſs, without 
the aſſiſtance of his ſubje&s; and, therefore, 
be required, that all, that were able to carry 
arms, would attend him, in his military expe- 
ditions, and that the reſt would ſupply him 
with oe. This was, in particular, ad- 


dreſs'd to the clergy, who, being entirely di- 
"rected by the 15 of Winchetter, promiſed 
to grant him a ſubſidy, tho upon the condi- 


tion, that the church ſhould be more carefully 
protected, for the future; and, the king ha- 
ving ſolemnly promiſed, that the canons ſhould 
be ſtrictly obſerved, the council paſs d two, re- 
lating to the times. The firſt enjoined, that 
h 85 chat Ich an eccleſiaſtick, 8 ow 5 
abſolved by any, except the pope; and the ſe- 
cond Doe that 5 5 inſulted an 
husbandman, actually employed in his vocation, 
ſhould ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, as they that 
committed the like outrages in a. church or 
church- yard. ok | 


Milo was created carl of Hereford, by patent from Matilda, being the firſt of that ſort, of which we have any | 
account. It may be ſeen in Rymer's Fœderà. Tom. f. p. A 2 | cd | 


+ He ſuſſ ected her of adultery with ung Saracen; 
ſins in the fourth degree, y Wich a young varacen 3 
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The other occurrences of this year are too 1143. 
trifling to be related; for we meet with nothing. 
except a dry and tedious account of the par- . n 
ticulars of the civil war, which deſolated the ,; 
kingdom. That I may not, therefore, fatigue of the war, 
my readers, with the recital of trivial events, 

I ſhall only obſerve, that, in this and the 

three ſucceeding years, Stephen's party viſibly 11744. 
gained the advantage; to which the death of 1145. 
the carl of Glouceſter, and of Milo, the earl n. 2 
of Hereford *, Matilda's chief couſnellor and f Glou- 
moſt faithful friend, did not a little contribute. cefter's * 
The empreſs, upon the loſs of theſe two lords, death. 
finding that ſhe was not in a condition to hold 

out much longer, retreated to Normandy, Matilda's 
whither ſhe had before ſent the prince, her retreat in- 
ſon, purſuant to the earl of Anjou's impor- to Nor- 
tunate deſire, who plainly perceived, that he, ank. 
to no purpoſe, expoſed himſelf to continual 
danger, in his attempts againſt Stephen, 

who ſeemed to be too firmly eſtabliſhed on 

the throne. : 

Upon the departure of the empreſs, the __, 
king, being in piety poſſeſſion of his a 
crown, began to project the means, to ſecure regains the 
the ſucceſſion to Euſtace, his eldeſt ſon; and, poſſeſſion 
with this view, he prevailed on ſome of the 3 
barons to ſwear allegiance to him, whereas his — | 
own experience might have taught him, how Hunt. 
little ſtreſs is to be laid, even on ſuch ſolemn Gervaſ. 
engagements. | Hoved. 

About the latter end of the year 1147, he 
went to keep his Chriftmas at Lincoln ; where 
he could not be diſſuaded from putting on his 
crown, rho' it was foretold by a certain pro- 
phecy, that the kings, who appeared in that 
city, with their crowns on their heads, 
would infallibly meet with very great miſ- 
fortunes. 

Whilſt Stephen was reaping the fruits of 1148, 
the tranquillity, that was the conſequence of A ne- 
Matilda's retreat, the zeal of the chriſtians a- _—_ 
inſt the Saracens being revived, a new Crol- Lewis of 
ade was undertaken; in which Lewis the France di- 
Young, diftinguiſhed himſelf, by the vaſt num- ſtinguiſnes 
bers of troops he led in perſon to the Holy hunſelf. 
Land. He was accompanied, in this expedi- 
tion, by Eleanor of Guyenne his queen, hei- 
reſs of the houſe of Poitiers, with whom he | 
had, in dowry, the carldom of Guyenne with 
all irs appurtenances, as well as all Poictou; 
but, during this journey, which laſted near 
two years, Lewis had ſuch a falling out with his 
queen, upon ſome ſuſpicion , that he de- 
termined to divorce her, as ſoon as he return- 
ed home. | 
Matilda having, in a manner, laid aſide all ;, 
pretenſions to the crown of England, Stephen Prince 
expected to enjoy an uninterrupted quiet, and Henry de- 
propoſed to repair the damages, the kingdom hgns Fe 
had ſuſtained by the late tedious war; but a Jin ©» 


a a : claim to 
new rival, who was making preparations to at- the crown 


tack him, ſoon convinced him, that all his of Eng- (i 
pleaſing hopes were deluſive. Henry, Matil- — 
da's eldeſt ſon by the earl of Anjou, a prince Roni 
of 16 years of age, and of a brisk and enter= _ 


8 


> he pretended todivorce ben becauſe bey were cou- 
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1149. prizing genius, imagined, that the empreſs his 


WW mother's diſappointment in England ought not 
to diſcourage him ; for he was confident, that 
they, who had maintained the right of the 
lawful heir, would {till retain the ſame ſen- 
timents, and that a new leader, of more youth 
and vigour, would renew their courage and 
reſolution. He, therefore, reſolved upon a 
journey to the king of Scotland, his great- 

| uncle, in order to concert meaſures with him, 

Henry's how to compleat his deſign. David, being In- 

conference formed of his coming, met the prince in Nor- 

with the thumberland; and, having conferred with him 

Scocland. about his affairs, he knighted him, this cere- 

mony being thought neceſſary, in thoſe days, 
for all that took upon them the profeſſion of 

1150, arms. In the interim, Stephen, who was ap- 

prized of this interview, fearing that they had 
ome views upon York, marched thither, with 
all expedition, in order to reinforce the garri- 
ſon ; but, upon his approach, David return- 
ed to Scotland, and Henry to Normandy. He 
| was ſcarce arrived at Roan, when Geoffrey, 

The earl his father, departed this life, leaving him the 

bo v9 5 earldom of Anjou, till his mother's death ſhould 

put him in poſſeſſion of Normandy, after 
which he was to reſign Anjou to Geoffrey, his 
younger brother. 

151, Lewis, upon his return to France, devorced 
Lewis di- his queen, tho he generouſly reſtored to her 
vorces his Guyenne, Poictou, Saintonge, and, in general, 
een. all the dominions ſhe brought him in marriage, 

and alſo provided for the two daughters he 
had by her; but no ſooner was this divorce 
made publick, than Henry, who, with the 
conſent of his mother, had aſſumed the title 
of duke of Normandy, attempted to ſe- 
cure this wealthy heireſs for himſelf. This 
affair was ſo ſecretly tranſacted, that the firſt 
account, Lewis received of it, was, that the 
duke was gone to the queen at Bordeaux, 
1X where their nuptials were celebrated with ex- 

* 1 traordinary magnificence; and this news did 
not a little mortify the French king, who 
could not bear to [A another enriched with 
his ſpoils, tho' he himſelf had freely relin- 
quiſhed them. Moreover, he conſider'd, how 

Lewis ang formidable Henry would become to France, 

Stephen if he ſhould, one day, aſcend the throne of 

are jealous England, to which he had fo fair pretenſions; 

of Henry. and Stephen, on the other hand, was no leſs 
uneaſy at this match, as it was the means of 
increaſing his rival's power. The two mo- 
narchs, being, thus, alarmed, ſoon after, en- 
ter'd into an alliance, with a view of humbling 


ka Snot the duke of Normandy. Lewis encouraged 
alliance, OScoffrey, his brother, to raiſe him troubles in 


Anjou, who imagined he had a right to that 
' +... » earldom, by vertue of his father's will; and, 
at the ſame time, he again inveſted Euſtace, 
Stephen's ſon, with Normandy, that Henry, 

being attack'd from two quarters, might al- 

low the king of England time, to eſtabliſh 

Stephen himſelf on the throne ; and, Stephen, likewiſe, 
© e d did all that was poſlible, to deſtroy the duke's 
ſon town Party in England, in order to cut off all his 
ed, but is hopes of ever ſucceeding to the crown. With 
diſap- this view, the propoſed to have his ſon Euſtace 
pointed: crowned, d ; but, to his great ſur- 


he judged it moſt adviſable for him, to reduce Gervaſ. 
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prize, the archbiſhop of Canterbury peremp- 1151. 
torily refuſed to comply with his requeſt, a- .. 
ſigning a reaſon for it, that was ſtill more of- 
fenſive than the refuſal itſelf ; for he aſſured 
him, that the pope had expreſly prohibited 
him to crown the {on of a prince, who, in con- 
tradiction to his oath, had uſurped the king- 
dom. If, in reality, the pope had given any 
ſuch orders to that prelate, his ſentiments 
were far from being the ſame with thoſe of 
his predeceſſor, Innocent II. but it is moſt pro- 
bable, that this prelate, as well as the reſt of 
the biſhops, only made uſe of this, as a pre- 
tence, for the engagements they had already 
entered into with the duke of Normandy. 
However that be, the king, being exaſperated 
at the obſtinate denial of the biſhops, ordered 
all of them to be confined in one houſe, till 
they ſhould conſent to his propoſal ; but this 
proceeding, as it was very extraordinary, was 
alſo ſucceſsleſs and ineffectual ; for the arch- 
biſhop, rhe houſe not being ſufficiently guard- 
ed, eſcaped and went over into Normandy, 
which entirely defeated Stephen's deſign. 

Stephen was extremely incenſed at the pre- 1152; 
ſumption of the clergy, who claimed a power He re- 
of making and depoling kings, at their plea- 1 up- 
ſure ; yet, as he did not doubt, but the duke ping che 
of Normandy had attached the biſhops to his oy | 
intereſt, not daring to attack them directly, Diceto. 


ER 


them to allegiance, by ſeizing on ſome caſtles Hunt. 
that were ſtill poſſeſs d by the duke's friends, 
which would deprive them of their protection. 
At the ſame time, he ſent his ſon, Euſtace, 
into Normandy, to join the king of France, 
and invade that dutchy, expecting, by this 
means, to prevent Henry's coming into Eng- 
land, to aſſiſt his party in that kingdom; but 
he was deceived in his expectation. The duke, 
by his ſurprizing valour and conduct, forced 
out of Anjou Geoffrey, his brother, tho' he 
had already taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral fortified 
laces; and then, returning to Normandy, 
e had the art to accommodate matters ſo far, 
with the king of France, by making him 
ſome ſatisfaction, that he enter'd into a treaty 
with him. Upon this, he eaſily expelled Eu- 
ſtace out of Normandy, where, as yet, he had 
made no conſiderable progreſs; and thar 
prince, being, thus, diſappointed in his de- 
ſign, came over into England, in order to aſ- 
fiſt his father, who was employed in laying 3. 17 
ſiege to Wallingford, one of the ſtrongeſt fi ge to 
laces in the kingdom; and the king had Walling- 
en ſo long engaged in beſieging it, that ford. 
the duke had leiſure enough to come to its 
relief, after he had ſettled his affairs in Nor- 
mandy. 5 
The young duke, being ſenſible of what Henry 
importance it was, to ſuccour his friends in (M5 
England, brought over, with him thither ſuch ,,7;.;,in- 
a numerous army, that he animated his party, ed by ſome: 
who, ſince Martilda's departure, ſeemed to be of the 
entirely diſpirited; and ſeveral barons, imme- baron. 
diately joining him, ſurrender'd to him thirty 
fortified caſtles, upon which he reinforced 
their garriſons. After this, he poſted to the re-. 
lief of Wallingtord, which was very 3 
HP | preſſed, . 
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1152. preſſed, notwithſtanding the king's abſence, 
Wy who was. gone to London, in order to make 
freſh preparations. Henry, approaching with 

Henry his forces, and perceiving it to be extremely 
marchesto difficult to attack the beſiegers, in their in- 
Walling- trenchments, for the preſent, only ſecured the 
ford, avenues, through which they were ſupplied 
with proviſions; but this precaution would 

have proved fatal to the enemy, it Stephen had 

not marched, with all expedition, to their a- 
ſiſtance; for he advanced very near the duke, 
without any deſign of aſſaulting him, and re- 

duced him to the ſame inconveniencies, to 


which, for a few days paſt, he brought the 


beſiegers. | | F 

The wo It was next to impoſſible for the armies to 
1 ſeparate, without an engagement; and both 
9 the the princes were preparing for battle, with 
point of cg ardours, when, by the prudent advice 
engaging, of the earl of Arundel, who was in the king's 
* ny 4 intereſt, they were prevented from coming to 
— on that extremity. He repreſented to Stephen 
the king the miſeries the kingdom would infallibly be 
to propoſe expoſed to, by a battle, which muſt, of courſe, 
an accom- be very bloody, and would prove almoſt as 
modation. fatal to the conquerors, as the conquered ; 
and he farther told him, that it would be 
more chriſtian to accommodate matters by a 
treaty, which would reſtore tranquillity to a 
diſtracted and unhappy people. In fine, he, 
in ſo many words, aſſured him, that it was 
unreaſonable, that a whole nation ſhould ſuffer 
the greateſt calamities, on the account of two 
- princes, who propoſed more the gratification 
of their own ambition, than the happineſs of 
the Engliſh. Whether theſe conſiderations 
had any. influence over Stephen, or whether 
he apprehended that he ſhould be deſerted, 
it he obſtinately perſiſted in his reſolution of 
engaging the enemy, he conſented, that an ac- 
commodation ſhould be propoſed to the duke. 
Henry, at Prince Henry, who had put himſelf in readineſs 
length, for battle, was not eaſily prevailed on, to liſten 
_ to the king's propoſal ; but, being very much 
" imporruned to it, by the Engliſh lords, he, at 
length, was brought to a compliance ; and the 
two princes, in a conference they held, on 
the oppoſite banks of the Thames, which was 
pretty narrow, at that place, agreed upon a 
. truce, in order to have time to ſettle the terms 

of the treaty... | 
I This truce gave earl Euſtace the utmoſt un- 
eaſineſs; for. he apprehended, that it would 
introduce a peace, which muſt, of courſe, be 
pre judicial to his affairs; and, indeed, it was 
not to be imagined, that the duke, who was 
unconquered and at the head of a powerful 
army, would tamely give up his pretenſions 
to the crown. However, to prevent his being 
obliged to ſign the treaty, or, perhaps, to lay 
ſome obſtacles in its way, Euſtace abruptly 
left the army, and retired to Suffolk ; where, 
ſoon after, as he was going to fit down at a 
table, in the abbey of St. Edmundsbury, he 
was ſeized with a frenzy, which carried- him 
off in three days, in the 18th year of his age. 
He was interred in the abbey of Feverſham, 
with the queen, his mother, who died a few 
months before him; and Conſtantia, his wi- 


A truce. 


1183. 
Euſtace 
retires 
from the 
army. 


His death. 
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— 15 ? 
dow, daughter to Lewis the Fat, was, after- 1153. 
mo married to Raymond, earl of Tho- 

5 Aer 
Stephen exceedingly lamented the loſs of his he ba- 
een and ſon, which, in his opinion, portended rons e- 
ome farther misfortunes; and, indeed, the ſpouſe the 


nobility openly abandon'd him, and eſpouſed due“ 
Henry's — 4 As moſt of the lords had been _ 
guilty of diſloyalty, dreading the king's re- 
entment, they thought it neceſſary, for their 

own ſecurity, to put themſelves under the pro- 

tection of the duke; and the caſe of the carl n : 
of Cheſter, the more effectually, confirmed their ſon of it. 
ſuſpicions. This earl, tho' he waited on Ste-. 
phen with an offer of his ſervice, had been 

taken into cuſtody, and could not obtain his 

liberty, on any other condition, except the 
ſurrender of the caſtle of Lincoln to the king. 
However, it was not without a cauſe, that the 

king was on his guard, with reſpect to the earl, 

who ſecretly aſſiſted the duke of Normandy ; 

ſince it appears from a charter, in the Collec- _ 

tion of the publick Acts, that Henry promiſed a, pub- 
to put him in poſſeſſion of certain lands. It ea. Tom. 
is, therefore, probable, that Stephen had re- 1. p. 12. 
ceived ſome intelligence of theſe proceedings ; 

but, whether he had omitted the publication 

of his reaſons, for confining the earl, or whe- 

ther he could not fully convict him of his 
treachery, this action was interpreted by the 

reſt of the barons, as a preſage of their own 

fate, if they remained in Stephen's power ; 

and, upon this account, ſeveral of them choſe 

rather openly to declare for Henry, having 

firſt entered into articles with him, than to 

lie at the king's mercy, by ſtaying at court. 

David, king of Scotland, dying this year, The death 
left only. ſome grandchildren, by Henry, his of David, 
ſon, who died before him. Malcolm and * ua 
William, the two eldeſt, ſucceeded each other 2 | 
to the crown; and David, their brother, was 
earl of Huntingdon. $3 

The truce between Stephen and Henry was Stephen 
frequently renewed, becauſe of ſome difficul- enters into 
ties that occurred, in the negotiation” of the ich . | 
peace; but the chief obſtruction to it was, — — 
Stephen's deſire to ſettle the ſucceſſion on his 
ſon, William, to which Henry would, by no 
means, give his conſent. He was willing, that 
Stephen ſhould continue on the throne, during 
his life; tho' he inſiſted upon being his ſuc- 
ceſſor, after his death; and he even imagin- 
ed, that he very much receded from his right, 
in obliging himſelf not, in the leaſt, to inter- 
rupt his rival, who was not yet 50 years of 
age. However, Stephen, at laſt, conſidering 
the poſture of his affairs, and the almoſt in- 
ſuperable difficulties, that lay in his way, re- 
ſolved to purchaſe peace and tranquillity, at 
the expence of his deſign; for he knew, that 
the duke was poſſeſſed of ſeveral noble quali- 
ties, and had a title to the crown, which was 
powerfully ſupported ; and the inclinations 
of his ſubje&s gave him farther occaſion. to 
apprehend, that they would not wait for his 
death, to place the prince on the throne. 

Theſe conſiderations induced Stephen to con- The terms 
ſent to a treaty, even on Henry's terms; and of it, 
it was no ſooner ſigned, than he performed / 
„ Rex the 
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1153. the ceremony of adopting the duke, who paid 
him the reverence due to a father; and Wil- 
, liam, his ſon, ſwore allegiance to Henry, who 
ao king promiſed, on his part, to maintain him in the 
Heary: poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his family, as well 
as all thoſe, that had been granted him, by 
the king, his father, ſince his acceſſion to the 
"This agreein luded and ſigned 

| a ent was concluded and ſigne 
at Wincheſter, in an aſſembly of the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, that was convened, on 
[The peo- that account; and, upon this, the two princes 
ple's re- made their publick appearance together in the 
Ileus at principal cities, and were received with extra- 

che W pa b : | 

ordinary demonſtrations of joy; for the people 
were inexpreſſibly tranſported, at the reſtoration 
of peace and tranquillity, after ſo many years of 
Gervaſe, trouble and confuſion. An hiftorian tells us, 
that, in the very height of theſe rejoicings, 
Henry dif- Henry diſcovered a conſpiracy, that was form- 
pb ogg * ed againft him, by William, the king's ſon ; 
plot a- n.: Sa 

ainſt him. Which would have been put in execution, 1 
elt, and Henry had not accidentally fallen from his 
returns to horſe and broke his thigh. This he takes to 
—— be the cauſe of the duke's ſudden departure, 

* who, without diſcovering any ſigns of ſuſpicion, 

took his leave of the king and returned to 
Normandy ; where he continued, till Stephen's 
death paved the way for his ſucceſſion to the 
throne. Another writer aſſerts, that Henry 
was Stephen's ſon, by the empreſs, with whom 
he carried on a criminal tamiliarity, before her 
ſecond marriage; but this aſſertion ſeems to 
be, to the laſt degree, improbable, ſince the 
author himſelf owns, it had no other founda- 
tion than common report. 

1184. Altho' Stephen's hopes of leaving the crown 
—_— to his ſon were entirely defeated, by the late 
. treaty; yet ſuch a tender ſenſe did he retain 

of the calamities, to which the kingdom had 
been expoſed, that he determined to exert him- 
ſelf, in order to repair them. He even ſet a- 
bout the moſt proper means, to this excellent 
purpoſe; but his ſudden death prevented the 
the accompliſhment of his generous deſign. He 
departed this life, in the 5oth year of his age, 
11 months after the agreement with Henry ; 
and he was buried, near his queen and Euſtace, 
his ſon, in the abbey of Feverſham, which was 

| founded by himſelf. 3 
His cha- If this prince's character be conſidered, in a 
tacter. general view, it may be affirmed, that he was 
worthy to live in happier times; and that his 
virtues exceeded his vices. However, it would 
not be an eaſy matter, to juſtify all the means 
he made uſe of, to procure the crown, parti- 
cularly, the violation of his oath ; for, tho” the 
conſent of the barons may appear to have ſome 
weight, in the caſe, ſeveral think, that, as it 
was gained by faction and cabal, he is, never- 
theleſs, to be look d upon, as an uſurper. His 
breaking his promiſes, on certain occaſions, 
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tends, alſo, to ſully his reputation; but, per- 1153. 
13 circumſtances of the times and his own Www 
ffairs hurried him on to run greater lengths, 
than his natural diſpoſition wonld, otherwiſe, 
have permitted; but, however, we cannot de- 
ny him the praiſes due to his valour, clemency, 
and generoſity. The firſt was very conſpi- 
cuous, in the battle of Lincoln, where he was 
taken priſoner ; and that he was poſſeſs d of 
the two other virtues will evidently appear, if 
we reflect, thar, during his whole reign, there 
is not a ſingle inſtance of his ſeverity, tho' ſe- 
veral of the barons, whom the fortune of war 
had put in his power, gave him too many pro- 
vocations, to treat them in a rigorous manner. 
Indeed, ſome hiſtorians have done all that was 
poſlible, to ſtain his memory; but it muſt be 
contidered, that moſt of them wrote, in the 
reign ot Henry IL or his ſons. As for Wil- 
liam ot Malmsbury,who was contemporary with 
Stephen, it is notorious, that he was a creature 


f ot the earl of Glouceſter's, to whom he dedi- 


cared the laſt part of his Hiftory ; and this con- 
ſideration alone ſhould lead us to read, with 
caution, what relates to Stephen's diſadvan- 
tage. After all, it is extremely difficult to 
determine, whether the crown, of right, be- 
longed to Matilda, or whether Stephen's elec- 
tion juſtly entitled him to the poſſeſſion of it; 
ſince, after the conqueſt, the Saxon laws were 
no longer obſerved, and we do not find, that 
the Normans had, hitherto, eſtabliſhed any 


ſtated rules, about the ſucceſſion. 


Lhe troubles of this reign gave the clergy a The canon 
fair opportunity of railing the mitre above the law is re- 
con; and the court of Rome, at this junc- —_ 
ture, introduced new laws into England, — | 
which would, doubtleſs, have met with op 
firion from the Engliſh, at any other time. The 
canon law, compiled by Gratian, in 1151, by 
the authority of Eugenius III. was brought in, 
on the account of the conteſt between the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 
Wincheiter, about the legateſhip; upon which 
occaſion, the Italian canoniſts came into Eng- 
land, and, ſettling there, introduced, by de- 
grees, the ſtudy of the canon law into the uni- 
verſity ot Oxiord, where Vacarius was the firſt 
protetlor. | | 

Stephen left behind him only one legitimate grephen'a 
ſon, named William, who was earl of Bulloign, iſlue. 
in right of the queen, his mother; and he had 
likewiſe one daughter, called Maria, who, tho 
ſhe had put on the veil, was afterwards mar- 
ried to Philip of Alſace ; but, upon the death 
of her husband, ſhe returned to the nunnery. 

Stephen had alſo a natural ſon, whoſe name 
was William, as well as the legitimate one; 
from whence ſome, being deceived by the ſi- 
militude of their names, conclude, that thiy 
prince left behind him only a baſtard ſon. 


* This treaty is recited and confirmed by Stephen's charter, or declaration under his ſeal, directed to all the fait: 
ful people of England, in Brompton's Chronicle, p. 1037, 1038. | 
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The ſtate of the church, from the reign of William the Conqueror, 
to the death of king Stephen. 


H E Norman conqueſt introduced a new 
face of things into England, both in 


and the pope and clergy, 
this 


and Nor- eſpecially, were conſiderable ſufferers, by 
man kings, grand revolution. Inſtead of the devout and 


with re- 


ſpect to 


ſubmiſſive Saxon princes, who embraced all op- 


"hz. Portunities of augmenting the privileges and 


revenues of the church, they were, now, con- 
cerned with a race of Norman kings, of a quite 
oppoſite temper and diſpoſition; for ſo eagerly 
did they gra p at arbitrary power, that they 
challenged an equal authority over the clergy, 
as well as laity, placing them both on a level, 
as to the point of obedience. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the ſchemes of the court of Rome, to 
render the clergy independent of the regal 
power, in the reigns of the two William's, 
they wanted a proper occaſion, to put their de- 
ſigns in execution; becauſe the Normans, 
from a view to their intereſt, were inviolabl 
attached to their ſovereigns, and the Engliſh 
were reduced too low, to be in a condition to 
romote the cauſe of the court of Rome ; and 
d this always continued to be the caſe of 
England, the moſt vigorous attempts of the 
popes, to enlarge their authority, would have 
proved abortive. This, in all probability, 
was the reaſon, that obliged Gregory VII. in 
ſpite of his haughtineſs, to give way to Wil- 
ham the Conqueror, who not only retuſed to 
do him the homage he demanded, but openly 
made a jeit of the papal decrees. This mo- 
narch governed the clergy, as weil as the reſt 
of his ſubje&s, with an abſolute ſway ; and, 
if he permitted the pope's legate to preſide at 
a council, it was only with a view of more ea- 
fily removing certain biſhops, that gave him 
ſome uncaſineſs; for, when he perceived, that 
the very {ame ſynod ſcrupled to fall in with all 
his meaſures, he baniſhed or impriſoned thoſe 


out waiting for a canonical ſentence. On the 
other hand, whilſt the pope thunder d out ana- 


.thema's againſt the emperor, and forced him to 


ſubmit to a diſhonourable homage, William, 
without any AS, enjoyed, in his do- 
minions, the right of inveſtitures, the very ſub- 
ject of the quarrel between the emperor and 
the court of Rome. He rendered the church- 
lands liable to the ſame incumbrances with the 
lay-tees, and ſeized on the gold and ſilver laid 
up in the monaſteries, not ſparing even the 
conſecrated veſſels; nothing was tranſacted in 
the church, without his direction, nor were 
the ſynodical conſtitutions any longer in force, 
than during his will; and he exalted himſelt, 
in ſome meaſure, even above the popes, by 
prohibiting his ſubjects, without bis leave, to 
receive their orders, or own their authority. 
William Rufus was equally regardleſs of 


the church's immunities ; for all the pope's 


the 
view was, to humble the archbiſhops and bi- 
Aff 48 well as the ſovereign princes. 
prelates he did not like, at his pleaſure, with- II 


Can 


pall from his hands. 


pined, that Lanfranc was 


menaces could not prevent him from keeping 
the vacant ſees and abbies in his own hands, 
and afterwards diſpoſing of them to the high- 
eſt bidder. I do not propoſe, in the leaſt, to 


vindicate the condu& of theſe two monarchs, 


in this particular; it being my deſign only to 
to prove, from it, that the court of Rome en- 
tirely owes the progreſs and increaſe of its 
power to its own prudence and policy. The 
popes wiſely ſubmitted to princes of a reſolute 
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The pru- 
dence and 


and ſteady diſpoſition, tho' they induſtriouſſy policy of 
improved all advantages againſt ſuch, who the court 


were in no condition to oppoſe their proceed- 
ings. Accordingly, notwithſtanding her ſub- 


miſſion to the two William's, ſhe made uſe ot 
all her ettorts, tor a long time, againſt Hen- 


of Rome, 
to enlarge 


her antho- 
rity. ' 


I. but, as ſoon as ſhe found that her en- 


3 were ineffectual, ſhe ſate down con- 
tented, with terms that ſhe would have diſ- 
dained, in the beginning of the conteſt; for 
ſhe conſented that the biſhops and abbots 


ſhould do homage to that prince, tho* ſhe ob- 


ſtinately denied the ſame privilege to the em- 
peror, whoſe affairs were not in ſo good a ſitua- 
tion. As for Stephen, ſhe had the art to foment 


the commotions, in his reign, by the means of 


the biſhop of Wincheſter ; for, being ever vigi- 
lant, ſhe, on this occaſion, appointed a legate, 
different from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which ſhe durſt not have preſumed, at any 
other tune. This incroachment ſeemed, at 
firſt, to be of no conſequence at all; yet, in 
proceſs of time, it had a mighty influence o- 


ver the affairs of England. was by the ma- She de- 
nagement of theſe legates, that ſhe, at length, ſigns to 


obtained ſuch a degree of power, that ſhe not 
only trampled upon the necks of the kings, but 
gy too; ſince it is evident, that her 


truth of this obſervation appears, from 
anfrauc, 


the gh el uſage archbiſhop 
tex 


Rome ; for, tho' he was a prelate of di- 


ſtinguiſhed merit, and cqually eſtecmed by 


the king, che Engliſh, and the Normans, he 


could never procure a diſpenſation, for not 


in perſon, to receive the 
zands. Hildebrand, then arch- 
deacon of Rome, and afterwards promoted to 


waiting on the po 


the papal chair, under the name of Gregory 
VII. wrote him 


. m a letter, in which he attempt- 
ed to ſoften this. proceeding. He aſſured him, 


that, if there had been any precedent for it, 
he would not have had a refuſal of this fayour ; 


but either he was not well acquainted with the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, or he ima- 
ignorant of the pall's 


ing ſent ro Auſtin, Juitus, and Honorius, 
who were, all three, archbiſhops ot Canter- 
bury ; which ſhews, that this denial did not 

| 5 5 proceed 


humble the 
clergy, as 


well as the 
kings. 


The pope 


Ot refuſes to 


bury, met with from the court of ſend Lan- 
franc the 


pall. 


The rea- 
ſons of it. 
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proceed from a ſcruple to introduce a new cuſ- 
tom, but from a jealouſy, that the archbiſhops 
would, at length, forget their dependence on 
the pope. The ſequel of this hiſtory will in- 
form us, that the Roman pontiffs often abuſed 
their exorbitant power over the clergy of Eng- 
land; but, in order to give a general view of 
the moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtical tranſactions, 
during the reigns of the Norman kings, it 
will be neceſſary to take notice of the riſe of 
the diſpute, between the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and York ; for this conteſt, which 
continued ſo long, is a very material article 


of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England. 


Whilſt Lanfranc was making preparations 


the diſpute for his journey to Rome, Thomas, canon of 


between 


the archbi- 


ſhops of 
Canter- 
bury and 
York. 
Malmſ. 
Sax. Ann. 


Bayeux, one of William the Conqueror's chap- 
lains, was nominated to the ſee of York, who, 
ſoon after, came to Canterbury, to receive his 
conſecration from that archbiſhop, according 
to cuſtom ; but Lanfranc, inſiſting on his ob- 
liging himſelf, in writing, to perform canont- 
cal obedience to that ſee, he choſe rather to 
to depart, without being conſecrated, than 
to comply with theſe terms. This conteſt ma- 
king a great noiſe, the king was deſirous of 
knowing the ſtate of the caſe, being appre- 
henſive, that Lanfranc had exceeded the 
bounds of his prerogatives ; but after ſeveral 


Engliſh lords had convinced him, that he had 


cultom, on his ſide of the queſtion, William, 
without deciding the controverſy, fixed upon a 


proper expedient, to give ſatisfaction to the 


contending parties, viz. that 'Thomas ſhould 


go to Canterbury, and profeſs his obedience, 


in writing, to Lanfranc, as his ſenior, and that 


the arbitration of the rights of the two ſees 


ſhould be referred to the pope ; and, this pro- 
poſal being agreed to, the prelates ſet out to- 


gether for Rome, in order to receive the pall, 


and to put an end to this diſpute, as well as 
another about the juriſdiction over the ſecs of 
Lincoln, Lirchfield, and Worceſter ; but no 
ſooner did Alexander II. who was then pope, 
ſee Lanfranc, than he roſe up from his chair to 
embrace him, declaring, at the ſame time, that 


he did not treat him, thus, on the account 


of his ſtation, bur out of reſpect to his merit. 
Thomas was received, in a very different man- 
ner; for the pope annulled his election, pre- 
tending that, being the ſon of a prieſt, he 
was incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical pre- 


ferment. However, he was reftored, a few 


days after, upon Lanfranc's mediation ; but, 


as for the conteſt between the two archbiſnops, 
as he did not thoroughly underſtand the caſe, 


he referr'd it to the deciſion of the Engliſh bi- 


ſhops and abbots. 
The two archbiſhops, returning into Eng- 


land, as they were equally willing to have 


their cauſe finally decided, upon their arrival, 
waited on the king at Wincheſter, where moſt 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal were aſ- 
ſembled, on the occaſion of the Paſchal So- 
lemnity ; and the caſe was argued before him, 
with great warmth, by both parties. Lan- 
franc founded his pretenſions, on the follow- 
ing reaſons. 1. That the {ce of Canterbury was 


to be look d upon the ſame, as if it had been 


fixed in the metropolis of the kingdom, ſince The arch- 
Gregory I. made a decree, to this purpoſe ; 299 of 
2. that the church of Canterbury, in regard to — rea 


its antiquity, was the mother of all the reſt ; cons. 


3. that the privilege, he claimed, was granted 
to his ſee, which he made appear, from the 
conſtitutions of ſeveral popes ; 4. that the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury had actually exer- 


ciſed juriſdiction, within the province of York, 


ſeeing Theodore had even deprived ſeveral bi- 
ſhops in Northumberland ; and, laſtly, that the 
archbiſhops of York had profeſs'd the ſame ca- 
nonical obedience, that "Thomas refuſed, which 
he proved, from the inſtance of Ealdulph, who 
did not ſcruple to ſubmir to Adelard, in this 
very particular. 


The archbiſhop of York, in his reply, ac- Thoſe of 


knowledged, that it was the deſign of Gre- 
gory I. to place the archiepiſcopal ſee at Lon- 
don, tho without any view of giving that ſee 
any ſuperiority over York. To confirm his 
aſlertion, he cited the authority of Bede, who 
expreſly affirms, that Gregory decreed, that, 
upon Auſtin's death, the two archbiſhopricks 
ſhould be put upon a level, as to their privi- 
leges and independency ; from whence he in- 
terred, that, tho' the archiepiſcopal ſee had 
been fixed at London, it would not be of the 
leaſt ſervice to Lanfranc's cauſe. 2. He denied, 
that the church of Canterbury was the mother 
of that of York, ſince it was notorious, that 
the church of York was founded by the Scotch 
monks, who had no relation to the church of 
Canterbury; and, 3. as for Theodore's juriſ- 
diction over Northumberland, he ſaid, that he 
only took the opportunity of the diſtractions 
in the church, at that time, to extend his au- 
thority over the kingdom ; and that, as it was 
maniteſtly uſurped, it could not be advanced, 
as a ge in the caſe under conſideration. 
Lanfranc would have found it extremely diffi- 
cult, to anſwer "Thomas's argument, drawn 
trom Gregory's regulations, ' about the inde- 
pendency of the two archbiſhops, if he could 
not have advanced the conſtitutions of ſeveral 


popes, in his favour. Beſides, he ſupported The ſen- 
his claim by cuſtom, which gained him the te- tence of 
ſtimony of the Engliſh, on his ſide of the que- 2 
ſtion; for, in their opinion, pope Gregory's 
ſucceſſors had a right to annul his decree ; and, franc fi- 
therefore, the king and the lords thought it vour. 


reaſonable, that the archbiſhop of. York ſhould 
make a profeſſion of canonical obedience to the 
ſce of Canterbury. The other controverſy, 
about the three biſhopricks, was alſo decided, 
in the behalf of Lanfranc, and Thomas acqui- 
eſced in both theſe ſentences ; but, to prevent 
any conteſts, for the future, a writing was 
drawn up, in the name of the two archbiſhops, 


in which all matters between them were ad- Articles of 


juſted. According to this agreement, Tho- 
mas was obliged to own, that he had unjuſtly 


diſputed Lanfranc's juriſdiction over the whole 
church of _—_— ; and he declared, that, as ſhops. 


archbiſhop of York, he owed canonical obe- 
dience, not only to Lanfranc, as his ſenior, 
but to all the archbiſhops of Canterbury; and 
he likewiſe dropp'd his pretenſions to the three 
biſhopricks in queſtion. Lanfranc, on his part, 

8 gave 
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gave up to the archbiſhop of York the juriſ- 
diction over all the ſees, on the north ſide of the 
Humber, to the fartheſt parts of Scotland. It 
was alſo agreed on, that, in whatſoever part 
of the kingdom, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ſhould call a national ſynod, the arch- 
biſhop of York and his ſuffragans ſhould be 
obliged to make their appearance ; that, upon 
the deceaſe of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the archbiſhop of York ſhould repair to that 
city, and, with the aſſiſtance of the ſuffragans 
of that ſee, conſecrate the primate ele& ; and 
that: the perſon, nominated to the ſee of York, 
ſhould come and receive his conſecration, with- 
in the province of Canterbury. In a word, 
Lanfranc omitted nothing, that might eſtabliſh 
the ſuperiority of his ſee over that of York; 
but, as for the oath, which Lanfranc required 
of Thomas, it is affirmed, in the agreement, 
that, at the king's requeſt, he freely diſpenſed 
with it; tho? he ſtill expreſly reſerved a right 
to demand it of thoſe, who, hereafter, ſhould 
be promoted to the ſee of York. | 

Thus, the famous conteft, between the two 
metropolitan ſees, was determined, or, at leaſt, 
ſeemed to be decided; but yet, in proceſs of 
time, -it was often revived ; for, as this regu- 
lation was not made by a ſynod, being no more 
than articles of agreement between the two 
archbiſhops, authorized by the king, the arch- 
biſhops of York took. occaſion to renew the 
diſpute. They pretended, that as no ſy- 


nod had given ſentence againſt them, their 
right remained entire; and, in Anſelm's time, 


another Thomas, nominated to the ſee of York, 


refuſed to take the oath, tho", at length, he 


was conſtrained to a compliance. 


The STATE of the CHUR CH. 


there, Thurſtan obtained the king's leave to 
$9 thither ; but upon the condition, that he 


onld not receive conſecration from the pope, 
or any other biſhop. However, the king, not 
placing an entire confidence in this prelate's 
promiſe, ſent a letter to the pope, in which he 

roteſted, that, if "Thurſtan was conſecrated 

y any, except the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
he ſhould never be permitred to return into 
England ; but Calixtus himſelf, nevertheleſs, 
conſecrated Thurſtan, in the preſence of the 
council. 'The archdeacon of Canterbury would 
have oppoſed this proceeding, it the pope had 
not aſſured him, that he did not intend, in 
the leaſt, to injure the ſee of Canterbury ; 
but Henry, finding that it was not in his 
power to prevent Thurſtan's conſecration, ba- 
niſhed him the kingdom with all his family. 
This prelate did not long continue in exile ; 
for the pope, being fully reſolved ro defend 
what he had done, threatened the king with 
excommunication, and his kingdom with an 
interdict . The pope's reſolute conduct 
brought Henry, at length, to conſent, that 
Thurſtan ſhould be inſtalled, without paying 
the cuſtomary ſubmiſſions to the ſee of Can- 
terbury ; yet, in honour to the king, this pre- 
late promiſed, that he would never perform any 
of his archiepiſcopal functions, out of the dio- 
ceſe of York. Thus, this ſee, in ſome meaſure, 
regained the ground it had loſt, tho', in pro- 
ceſs of time, the former conteſt was frequently 
revived ; but it is altogether unneceſſary to pur- 
ſue this matter any farther, what has been ſaid 
being ſufficient to give the reader a view of the 
ſtate of the controverſy, between the two pri- 
mates, and the grounds of their proceedings. 


However, before I leave this ſubject, it will The ſee of 
be convenient to take notice of ſome other DIY 6 
affairs, relating to the juriſdiction of the ſees |, 4 3 


of Canterbury and York. I have already ob- tends its 


Thurſtaa Notwithſtanding this, Thurſtan, who was 
revives the elected archbiſhop of York, in the reign of 
diſpute. Henry I. would not make this profeſſion of ca- 

nonical obedience to the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury ; tho' the king repreſented to him, 
that he muſt either comply, or renounce his 
archbiſhoprick ; for, how diſagreeable ſoever 
it was to that prelate, he choſe the latter. 
However, he prevailed on the chapter of York, 
to ſend delegates to Paſchal II. to complain of 
the injury that was done to their ſee ; and, in 
their remonſtrance, they declared, that the 
king had abuſed his power, in obliging Thur- 
ſtan to quit his election, merely, becauſe he 
would not ſubje& his ſee to an obedience, that 
was never canonically enjoined. Upon this, 
the pope, in a letter, exhorted him to reſtore 
'Thurſtan ; and he faid, as to any controverſies 
between the archbiſhops, about privileges, he 
himſelf would impartially decide them. Paſchal 
dying,andGelaſius II. ſucceeding him, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſent his agents to Rome, 
to ſound the new pope's ſentiments, as to the 
point in diſpute ; and, upon their return, they 
reported, that he deſigned to ſend a legate into 
England, to put an end to the conteſt; but he 
was prevented by death, as he was on the 
road to France. 

Calixtus II. ſucceſſor to Gelaſius, being ar- 
rived at Rheims, in order to call a council 


* By vertue of which interdict, all divine ſervice mult ceaſe, and no part of the ſacerdotal office be exexciſed, ex- 


8 


cept the baptiſm of infants, and the abſolution of dying penitents, 


— 


ſerved, in the preceding book, that Gucan, a juriſdicti- 
Welch prieſt, nominated to the biſhoprick of on ver... 


Landaft in Wales, was conſecrated by Dunſtan, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' the biſhop of 
St. David's exerciſed archiepiſcopal authority 
in that country ; and, till then, the ſee of 
Canterbury had not any juriſdiction over thoſe 
of Wales; but, Gucan's ſucceſſors copying af- 
ter his example, the archbiſhop of Canterbur 
claimed the {ſame power over all the Welch bi- 
ſhops, tho? his pretenſions met with great op- 
poſition. At length, in the reign of Henry I. 
Bernard, the queen's chaplain, being nomina- 
ted to the ſee of St. David's, was conſecrated. 
by Ralph, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; upon 
which, as the chiet of the Welch biſhops 
owned his juriſdiction, he pretended, that the 
reſt ought, of courſe, to ſubmit to his authority; 
but, Bernard, ſoon after, repenting of the falſe 
ſtep he had taken, a long controverſy com- 
menced, which was never decided, till Wales 
dy inns to England, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. 


C6, 


- Whil& Ralph fate in the chair of Canter- The con- 


bury, lie received a letter from Alexander J. Te ow 
king of Scotland, in which he informed him ot z;&2 or 


York over 
Scotland, 


the 
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the death of Turgot, biſhop of St. Andrew's, 
and' deſired that he would recommend a wor- 
thy ſucceſſor. He, at the ſame time, in - 
ed him to conſider, that the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury were antiently poſſeſs d of the 
right to conſecrate the biſhops of St. Andrew's, 
Lanfranc being the firſt that gave up that pri- 
vilege to the ſee of York ; and, therefore, he 
declared, that he deſigned to reſtore things, 
to their antient ſtate, and defired the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his advice, on this occaſion. How- 
ever, Ralph, being apprehenſive, that Alex- 
ander only wanted a pretence, to fall out with 
the archbiſhop of York, would not intermeddle 
in this affair; and, indeed, Alexander's ſup- 
poſition, that the Scotch biſhops had any de- 
pendence on the ſee of Canterbury, was en- 
tirely groundleſs; for it is, on the contrary, 
very evident, that, for a long time, the popes 
= put the church of Scotland under the ju- 
riſdiction of the ſee of York, the agreement 
between Lanfranc and Thomas being founded 
on theſe antient papal conſtitutions. In pro- 
ceſs of time, ſome Scotch biſhops refuſed to 
ſubmit to the archbiſhop of York, as their pri- 
mate, which occaſioned ſeveral violent con- 
reſts; but, at laſt, pope Paſchal II's bull, 
whereby he made them * to the ſee 
of York, put an end to the diſpute. 

Tho the controverſy between the two arch- 
biſhops, about their juriſdiction, does not ſeem 
to be of any great importance; yet I judged 
it neceſſary to give ſome account of the grounds 
of it, becauſe of the frequent alluſions to their 
differences, in the Hiſtory of England. I ſhall 
now proceed to matters, that relate to the 
church in general, of which the celibacy of 
the clergy ſtands in the front; for ſo many eſ- 
forts were uſed to eſtabliſh it in England, and 
ſuch impediments were laid in its way, that 
it makes a very material article of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory. 

I have already ſhewn, that Dunſtan and the 


bacy of the partizans of Rome, were extremely zealous 


clergy, 


and active, in order to introduce the celibacy 
of the clergy, tho' the Daniſh wars, at length, 
obliged them to ſuſpend their deſigns ; for, 
from that time to the Norman conqueſt, the 
Engliſh prieſts continued in a ſtate of mar- 
riage, in ſpite of all the attemprs of the popes 


to prevent it. It is not, at firſt view, eaſy to 


Reaſons 
for the 


pope's en- 


joining it, 


apprehend, why the popes were ſo obſtinately 
intent upon this project, ſince it does not ob- 
viouſly appear, that the intereſt of the court 
of Rome was concerned in it ; but our ad- 
miration at their proceedings will ceaſe, when 
we reflect, that it exceedingly promoted the 
execution of the ſcheme, they had formed, of 
rendering the clergy independent of the civil 
power. Whilſt the prieſts had children of 
their own, it was very difficult ro withdraw 
them from ſome dependence on. their princes, 
whoſe favour had ſuch a vaſt influence on the 
fortune of private perſons ; but, being with- 
out families, they were more at liberty to ad-- 
here to the pope, who aſpired to be the ſove- 
reign of the clergy. However that be, the 
popes had no ſooner engaged in this under- 
taking, than they did all that was poſſible to 


of ENGLAND. 


effect it. Gregory VII. who was advanced to 
the papacy, in the reign of William the Con- 


queror, purſuing this point with more real 
and activity, than any of his predeceſſors, held 
a council at Rome, which prohibited the cler- 

to marry, under very ſevere penalties ; 
but, tho the Italians, French, Spaniards, and 
Germans, after = ſtruggles, at length, ſub- 
mitted, the Engliſh, believing, that a coun- 
cil, chiefly compoſed of Italian biſhops, had 
no power to make laws for all Chriſtendom, 
were not fo eaſily brought to a compliance. 
Indeed, Lanfranc, either in complaiſance to 


Gregory, or becauſe he was perſuaded of the 


juſtice of the thing itſelf, attempted to intro- 
duce into England the decrees of the council 
of Rome, by convening a national ſynod at 
Wincheſter, in which this aftair was debated ; 
but he was ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, that he 
was upon the point of dropping his deſign ; 
yet, when he found, that he could not prevail 
on the ſynod, to prohibit the clergy, in gene- 
ral, from marriage, he, under ſome pretence, 
obtained a decree, that all the prieſts, who 
had cures in cities, ſhould divorce their wives, 
thoꝰ thoſe, that had benefices in the country, 
were not treated with the ſame rigour. Ne- 
vertheleſs, to prevent, for the future, married 
— from holding any cures, the ſynod, by 

anfranc's direction and influence, ordained, 
that none ſhould be admitted into holy orders, 
without taking an oath never to marry; but, 


this prohibition proving a diſcouragement to 


many perſons of merit, the church of England, 
in a little time, was in ſuch want of able mi- 
niſters, that they were conſtrained to mitigate 
their ſeverity, in this particular; for pope 
Paſchal II. in a letter he ſent to Anſelm, 3 
franc's ſucceſſor, declares, that, being given to 
underſtand, that the moſt of the Engliſh cler- 

y were the ſons of prieſts, he was appre- 


enſive, it would be very prejudicial to the 


church, it the canons were rigorouſly put in 
execution. He, therefore, granted to the 
archbiſhop a diſpenſing power, in this caſe, 
when the intereſt of the church, and the un- 
tractable diſpoſition of the Engliſh, ſhould ren- 
der it convenient; yet Anſelm, inſtead of 
making a proper uſe of this diſcretional power, 
being of an inflexible temper, called a ſynod, 
at London, in which the marriage of the prieſts 
was condemned, tho even this ſentence did 
not entirely redreſs this pretended abuſe ; 
but, doubtleſs, he would have purſued this 
affair much farther, if his intereſt with king 
Henry, and his death, which happened in 
1109, had not obſtructed the exccution of his 


deſign. 

To compleat the work, which was already 
ſo much forwarded by Lanfranc and Anſelm, 
Honorius II. ſent cardinal de Creme into 
England, with the character of legate, who 
held a council at Weſtminſter, in which he 
ſharply inveighed againſt the married clergy ; 
and, among other things, he declared, that it 
was an abominable crime to riſe from the ſide 
of an harlot, and then to handle the conſecra- 


ted body of Chriſt 5 tho, the very ſame night, Hunting. 


he was found in bed with a common whore. 
| Baronius, 
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Baronius, in vain, ſeveral 
ed to deſtroy the credibility of this fact, by 
negative proofs, which are of no weight at all 


The pope's 


legates. 


after, attempt 


againſt the poſitive teſtimony of the hiſtorians 
that relate it; but, notwithſtanding the le- 
gate's incontinence, the ſynod paſs d a canon 
againſt the marriages of the prieſts, tho? it 
could not entirely prevent this pretended 
evil. 

Five years after, Corbet, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, convened another council, in 
which, the more effectually to gain their ends, 
they referr'd the execution of their canons to 
the king, who very willingly undertook it, 
tho”, purely, with a view of increaſing his 
own revenues, by ſelling to the prieſts a diſ- 
1 to keep their wives; and, accord- 

gly, it appears, that great numbers of the 
interior clergy married in England, after the 
prieſts of other countries had ſubmitted to the 

pe's decree. | 

Celibacy was not the only point, by which 
the court of Rome incenſed the Engliſh cler- 
gy ; for, to reduce them to an entire bjection 
to the pope, legates were frequently ſent into 
England; an expedient, tho", at firſt, not re- 
garded, that, at the long-run, was of fatal 
conſequence. During the reigns of the Saxon 
and Daniſh kings, there are very few inſtances 
of the po ending legates into England ; 
for, tho the popes, in thoſe days, aſpited af- 
ter an abſolute power in the church, they did 
not make uſe of this means, which proved af- 
terwards ſo ſucceſsful. Perhaps, they were a- 
fraid of alarming the metropolitans, whoſe o- 
bedience it was neceſſary to procure, by other 
methods ; and, beſides, the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, as primates of the kingdom, were 
then eſteemed to be the natural legates of the 
popes, who, for the moſt part, entruſted them 
with the execution of, their orders; but, as 
they had generally two oppoſite extreams to 
manage, viz. the intereſts of the church of 
TR and the pope, which frequently in- 
tertered, they, on. many occaſions, gave the 
222 to = former. For this reaſon, 

e popes greedily catched at every opportu- 
nity of Ending other legates, trade wht: 
ly conſult their advantage. Thus, Offa, king 
of Mercia, being deſirous of erecting Litchfield 
into an archbiſhoprick, as it was improper to 
commiſſion the archbiſhop of Canterbury, on 


that occaſion, ſince they deſigned to deprive 


him of a part of his juriſdiction, they, with eaſe, 
obtained the king's conſent to receive Italian 
legates ; but this, however, was the only in- 
ſtance, rill the time of Edward the Conſeſſor, 
i. e. for above 250 years. In Edward's reign, 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, being un- 
der the church's cenſures, the pope ſent two 
legates into England, with a commiſſion that 
Stigand was incapable of diſcharging ; and 
William I. ſent himſelf for legates, in order to 
preſide at a council, in which he propoſed to 
have Stigand and ſome other prelates degra- 
ded ; fo that princes, to — their paſſions, 


have been, all along, inſtrumental in promo- 
ting the papal power, without any regard to 


regory 


the conſequences of it. Moreover, 
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VII. ſent a legate into England, named Hu- 
bert, in the reign of the Conqueror; but, as 
it was on a political account, the Engliſh did 
not imagine, this legateſhip could be pre judi- 
cial to them, tho the pope had quite different 
ſentiment, of this proceeding. At length, thele 
few precedents were taken to be ſufficient, 
to found a right of ſending legates, at the 
pope's pleaſure; tho it lay dormant, during 
the reigns of the two William's, the reſolute 
temper of theſe princes giving them no pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, in their endeavours to put it in 
execution. 

Henry I. was ſcarce ſeated on his throne, 
when the pope ſent Guido, archbiſhop of Vi- 
enna, to reſide at London, with a legatine 
power over all Great-Britain ; but the clergy 
of England confider'd this commiſſion, as an 
incroachment on their privileges, nor would 
the king and council ſuffer him to exerciſe any 
part of his function in the kingdom. Alford 
the jeſuite, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, being at loſs how to reconcile this refu- 
fal with the papal authority, will have it, 
that the legate's commiſſion was rejected, be- 
cauſe his powers were not penn'd with a non 
obſtante to the privileges of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; but, as he does not advance 
any proofs to eſtabliſh his aſſertion, it ſeems 
to be no more than a precarious ſuppoſition ; 
and cardinal Baronius more artfully evades this 
difficulty, by entirely paſſing over this legate- 
ſhip in ſilence. 

the ſame reign, Paſchal II. ſent Cono, as 
his legate, into France; and this prelate cal- 
led ſeveral councils, pretending that the biſhops 
of Normandy were obliged to give their at- 
tendance ; but, becanſe they would not obey 
his ſummons, he excommunicated them. Hen- 
ry, m_ exaſperared at the legate's preſump- 
tion, diſpatched the biſhop of Exeter to com- 
plain of it to the pope ; and, in all proba- 
bility, he ord mf | * ſatisfaction, ſeeing 
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the hiſtorian, who relates this particular, does Eadmer: 


not take the leaſt notice of the ſucceſs of the 
embaſly. | 
In 1116, during Henry's abſence in Nor- 
mandy, abbot Anſelm, nephew to the arch- 
biſhop of the ſame name, waited on him, and 
produced a commiſſion from the pope, as his 
legate into England ; but the king would not 
ermit him to go thither, in that character. 
he Engliſh prelates, whom the king conſult- 
ed, on this occaſion, unanimouſly declared, 
that this legateſhip tended to ſubvert the pri- 
vileges of the church of England ; and they 
intreated the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was moſt concerned in this affair, to preſent 
their anſwer to the king, and, provided the 
king thought it convenient, proceed to Rome, 
to make a remonſtrance againſt theſe incroach- 
ments. The archbiſhop, accordingly, ſer out 
for Rome; bur being told, whilſt he was on 
the road, that the pope having been vigorouſly 
preſs d by the arms of the emperor, was retir- 
ed to Beneventum, he purſued his journey no 
farther, contenting himſelf with ſending a letter, 
in which he acquainted him with his intenti- 


ons. The preſent poſture of pope Paſchal's 
| affairs 


Gervaſe. 
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affairs would not allow him to inſiſt on his pre- 
tended right, as he, doubtleſs, would have done, 
at another juncture; but, as he was unwilling 
to diſguſt the Engliſh, ſo neither could he bear 
the thoughts of giving up the privilege of ſend- 
ing legates, on proper occaſions; and, in this 
perplexity, he choſe rather to return an ambi- 
guous anſwer, which, without laying him un- 


der any obligations, might, at the ſame time, 


give them a ſeeming ſatisfaction. However, 
this indirect and evaſive anſwer was far from 
being ſatisfactory to the biſhops ; and the king, 
taking the advantage of the pope's unſettled 
circumſtances, underſtood it in a ſenſe the moſt 
favourable to the church of England, and 
would not ſuffer the legate to execute his com- 
miſſion ; but, as he plainly perceived, that the 
terms of the pope's anſwer were too general, 
to prove that he dropp'd: his pretenſions, he 
demanded one, that was more expreſs and po- 
ſitive. Some time aſter, having an interview 
with Calixtus II. at Giſors, he very urgently 
ſollicited the pope, on this topick ; tho” his 


final anſwer, notwithſtanding all his ſollicita- 


tions, amounted tono more than this, viz. that 
he would not ſend any more legates into Eng- 
land, except in a caſe of nece = 
Some years after, Honorius II. ſent cardi- 
nal John de Creme, as his legate, into Eng- 
land; but he met with great oppoſition, 
and was not reccived in that character, 
till after he had been obliged to wait, a 
long time, in Normandy. This legate conve- 
ned a council at London, on the occaſion of 
the marriages of the prieſts, as I have already 
obſerved; and, in his ſummons to the biſhops, 
he, in ſo many words, declares, that the coun- 
cil was called by the order and concurrence of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which evidently 
appears from a citation ſtill extant, directed to 
the biſhop of Landaff. 'Tho' the legate might 
caſily diſcern, that his Ag was not very 
acceptable to the Engliſh ; yet his haughty car- 
riage, in the exerciſe of his function, exceed- 
ingly heightened their diſlike. He preſumed 
to officiate in the cathedral of Canterbury, in- 
ſtead of the archbiſhop, tho' he was only a 
presbyter; and, in the council of London, he 
ordered his ſeat to be raiſed, like a throne, 
above thoſe of the two archbiſhops and all the 
nobility, that were preſent at the ſynod. This 
imperious behaviour highly diſguſted the Eng- 
lith, who had not been accuſtomed to the fight 
of ſuch lofty legates; and they openly expreſs'd 
their regret, for their condeſcenſions to him, 
being ſenſible, of what dangerous conſequence 
precedents were, in aftairs relating to the court 
of Rome. However, Alberic, biſhop of Oſtia, 
was, n this, received, as a le- 
ate in England, in Stephen's reign; but then, 
it muſt be conſidered, that this prince was not 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed on his throne, as to be in 
a condition to diſpute the pope's pretenſions. 
In the ſame reign, the — conferred the 
dignity of legate on the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
the king's brother, to the prejudice of Theo- 


bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury; which occa- 


ſion d a conteſt between the two prelates, that 
greatly turned to the advantage of the court 


ws 
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of Rome. The contending parties frequently 
appealed to that court, a thing but very ſeldom 
practiſed in England before ; and, at laſt, after 
many and long diſputes, pope Celeſtine II. de- 
prived the biſhop of Wincheſter of the le- 
gateſhip, and gave it to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, not as his right, but as the free gift 
of the holy ſee. Hence it appears, that the 
popes embraced every opportunity of enlarging 


their authority ; and the courſe of this Hiſtory 


will ſhew, that there was reaſon for my inſiſt- 

ing, ſo copiouſly, on the article of legates; 

ſince it was chiefly, by this means, that the 

popes raiſed, in England, a thouſand diſtur- 
ances, in the ſucceeding rei : 

The court of Rome would, doubtleſs, have 
carried her uſurpations higher, if the ſchiſms, 
very frequent in thoſe times, had not obliged 
her to give way; for, to gain or ſecure the 
{ſubmiſſion of the chriſtian 7 the popes 
were often conſtrained to paſs over many things, 
which they would have ſtrenuoufly maintained, 
at any other juncture; but, tho' they could not 
avoid making conceſſions, to their own diſad- 
vantage, they generally {ubjoined ſome ambi- 
guous clauſe, which was capable of being ex- 
plained, in their own favour, at a more con- 
venient ſeaſon. I have given an inſtance of 
this, in Calixtus II. when he promiſed to ſend 
no more legates into England, except in caſes 
of neceſſity ; for the popes themſelves were, af- 
terwards, the judges, when it was neceſſary- 
If all the kings had been inſpired with the ſpi- 
rit of the two William's, they would have ta- 
ken theſe ambiguous clauſes, in their own ſenſe; 
bur ſuch was the weakneſs and ſuperſtition of 
ſome, and fo frequently were others involved in 
troubles, that were more reſolute and ſteady, 
that the popes always made the beſt uſe of 
theſe advantageous occaſions, I ſhall, now, 
proceed to ſhew, how the four firſt Norman 

ings behaved, with reſpect to the pope, du- 
ring the ſchiſms which fell out in their reigns. 

England had owned Gregory VII. who ſuc- 
ceeded to the papacy, in thereign of William the 
Conqueror ; but yet the * Clement III. 
was no ſooner elected, than William determi- 
ned to ſtand neuter, till the affair was decided; 
and, on the occaſion of this ſchiſm, he prohi- 
bited his ſubjects from acknowledging any pope, 
without his leave. This neutrality of the Eng- 
liſh is evident, from Lanfranc's anſwer to car- 
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dinal Hugo Candidus, who ſollicited him to Baron 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Clement III. The letter Ann. 


in Baronius runs, thus: 

« 1 received your letter; but I cannot, by 
any means, approve of ſome of the contents. 
« Your invectives againſt Gregory, whom you 
« are plealed to ſtile Hildebrand, and the un- 
« couth names you give his legates, is what I 
« do not underſtand ; and, on the other hand, 
« your extravagant encomiums on Clement 1 
ce take to be lauhehing out too far. It is writ- 
ce ten, that we qe not to pronounce any man 
happy, before his death; nor ought we to 


ce detract from our neighbour. The merit of 
« men is inviſible; and, therefore, we cannot 
« affirmany thing, with certainty, as to their: 
future condition. However, I am conhgevt. 

; « that 
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s that the emperor would not have engaged, 
in ſuch an important undertaking, without 
« ſolid grounds; and that he could not have 
« met with ſo great ſucceſs, without the ſig- 
nal bleſſing of the Almighty. As for your 
« intended voyage into England, 1 would diſ- 
« ſuade you from it, unleſs you can firſt pro- 
© cure the king's licence; for, as yet, we have 
ce neither wholly diſclaimed Gregory, nor de- 
« clared for his competitor ; but, when the 
« cauſe of both parties ſhall be fully examined, 
« we ſhall be better able to come to a final 
« reſolution.” 


Gregory VII. had, for his ſucceſſor, Vic- 


tor IIL. who died in 1087, about a year before 


the death of William the Conqueror, and Ur- 
ban I. was elected in his room; and, ſoon af- 
ter, William Rufus aſcended the throne of Eng- 
land, whilſt the ſchiſm ftill continued between 
Urban and Clement. It may ſafely be aſſert- 
ed, that, for ſome years, the Engliſh were 
. without a pope; ſince they would not recog- 
nize either of the two. competitors. When 
Anſelm, by his own private authority, would 
have acknowledged Urban II. William oppo- 
ſed it, till, by a ſtratagem, that I ſhall men- 
tion hereafter, Urban brought him over to his 
obedience. This point being gained, Eng- 
land remained A the juriſdiction of this 
pope and his ſucceſſors, Paſchal II. Gelafius II. 
and Honorius II. but, upon Honorius's death, a 
new ſchiſm aroſe, between Innocent II. and Ana- 
cletus, who were both elected; and their re- 
ſpective adherents divided all Europe. Inno- 
cent had occaſion for all the eloquence and in- 
tereſt of St. Bernard, to obtain his being owned 
in France, where he met with great oppoſition. 
It was a long time before this kingdom, as 
well as England, declared for either of the ri- 
vals ; ſo very difficult was it to form a judg- 
ment, which of them had the beſt pretenſions; 
for, tho' each of them advanced his reaſons, 
they rather tended to confute the arguments 
of the contrary party, than eſtabliſh his own 
title to the papal chair. It is natural to con- 
clude, that, whilſt the ſentiments of the people 
were ſo divided, about the true pope, they had 


recourſe to neither, which was, in reality, the 


caſe; tho” this makes a gape or chaſm, in hi- 
ſtory, that bears extremely hard upon thoſe 
who aſſert, that the church cannot poſſibly ſub- 
ſiſt without a pope., 

If the popes were loſers by theſe ſchiſms, 
their loſs was amply repaired by the Cruſades, 
which exccedingly contributed to the increaſe 
of the papal power. It is foreign to my preſent 
purpoſe, to enquire into the right the chriſtian 
princes of Europe had to Paleſtinf which the 
Saracens had taken from the empetors of Con- 
ſtantinople; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the project of conquering from the Infidels the 
land, bedewed with the blooq of Chriſt, ſeem- 
cd to be ſo noble and meritoftous, that all the 
princes of Chriſtendom were ambitious of pro- 
moting it with their arms an@ treaſure, and 
ſome even with their perſons. The people, copy- 


=Y He was a French prieſt, 
With the miſeries of the chriſtians ; and he 
tum to engage the weſtern chriſtians to un 
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ing after their ſovereigns, blindly engaged in thi 


undertaking, upon Peter the hermit's * repte 
ſentation of the miſeries, to which the chriſtians 
in the Holy Land were expoſed, under the em- 
ire of the Saracens. Urban II. was the pro- 
jector of this ſcheme, and preached up, in 1095, 


the firſt Cruſade at the council of Clermont; 
and ſuch a wonderful impreſſion did His exhor- 


tations make on the minds of his audience, 
that, ſoon after, a prodigious army ſet out for 
Paleſtine, with ſeveral chriftian princes at their 
head, the ſucceſs of which expedition is noto- 
rious; for, upon the expulſion of the Saracens, 
a chriſtian kingdom was erected, tho" it did 


not continue above go years. The Infidels, at 


length, recovering the country, the popes 
inceſſantly ſollicited the chriſtians, to regain 
what the church had loſt, in that quarter 
of the world; and this was the occaſion of ſe- 
veral freſh Cruſades, which proved extremely 
advantageous to the court of Rome. In the 
firſt place, a$ the popes were the heads of theſe 
expeditions, they protected all that were wil- 
ling to engage in them; and, thus, they had 
an opportunity of intermeddling in all affairs, 
as there were few of any conſequence, in 
which ſome of the Croiſes were not concerned. 
Secohdly, as theſe expeditions could not be 
carried on without an immenſe expence, the 
popes made uſe of them, as a pretence, to lay 
taxes on the clergy, called tenths, which were 
ſolely at their diſpoſal. In the next place, as 
ſoon as they became poſſeſs d of the privilege of 
publiſhing a Cruſade, whenever they pleaſed, 
they greatly improved ir to their own advan- 
tage; for they alledged, that the extirpation 
of hereticks no leſs conduced to the glory of 
God, than that of Infidels; and, as they aſſu- 
med to themſelves the power of determining 
the nature of hereſy, they, at once, pronounced 
ſuch princes to be hereticks, excommunicated, 
and even publiſhed Cruſades againſt them, as 
made the leaſt oppoſition to their incroach- 
ments; of which we ſhall meet with ſeveral re- 
markable inſtances, in the ſequel of this Hi- 
ſtory. It is, therefore, no wonder, that the 
popes were ſo active and induſtrious, in the be- 

alf of Cruſades, as they were ſo directly con- 
ducive to their own intereſt ; but, bleſſed be 
God, the blind and frentick zeal of chriſtians, 
on this account, has been extinguiſhed, for 
ſeveral ages. 


As the papal authority gained ground, the The coun- 
power of the biſhops, archbiſhops, and nati- <ls,during 


onal ſynods, in proportion, viſibly decreaſed ; 
becauſe their decrees and canons might be ren- 
der d null and void, at the pope's pleaſure ; 
and this is the reaſon, why there are fo few 
conſiderable councils, from the Norman con- 


queſt to the reſtoration of the Saxon line. 


the four 
Norman 
reigns, 


— 


The firſt was covened at Wincheſter, in 1070, The ſynod 


in which Hermenfred, biſhop of Ciſteron, 


John of Win- 


and Peter, cardinal prieſts, preſided, as the cheſter. 
pope's legates ; bur, as nothing of any moment Spond. 


was tranſacted in this ſynod, except the de- 


privation of Stigand and ſome other prelates, 


that had travelled, as a pilgrim, to the Holy Land, where he was exceedingly affected 
retended, that our Saviour, appearing to him in a dream, commanded 
ertake their deliverance, and, at the ſame time, aſſured him of ſucceſs, 
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The coun- 


cil of Lon- 
don. 


That of 
Rocking- 
ham. 


A national 
ſynod at 
London. 


The HISTORY 
I ſhall only remark, that, in thoſe days, a bi- 


ſhop was ſuperior to a cardinal ; ſince, in the acts 


of this council, the biſhop of Ciſteron 1s always 
named before the cardinals, his collegues. 
In 1075, Lanfranc held a ſynod at London, 
in which it was ordained, that, for the future, 
provincial and dioceſan ſynods ſhould be held 
more- frequently, than they had been, ever 
ſince the conqueſt ; and the precedency ofthe 
biſhops was regulated by the decrees of the 
Vith council of Toledo and ſ6me others, every 
prelate being obliged to take place, according 
to the priority of his ordination. It was like- 
wiſe agreed, that, at councils, the archbiſhop 
of York ſhould be ſeated on the right, and the 
biſhop of London on the left hand of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter next to the 1 of York ; and 
ſome canons were alſo paſſed, the principal of 
which are, as follows. 

The Vth prohibits all perſons, biſhops and 
abbots excepted, to ſpeak in the council, with- 
out the preſident's leave. 

The VIth forbids marriage to the ſeventh 
degree, on the authority of Gregory the 
Great; but I have already ſhewn, from the 
teſtimony of Bede, that this pope, in his an- 
ſwers to Auſtin's queſtions, limits the prohibi- 
tion to the ſecond degree. 

The VIIth is againſt ſimony; and this ca- 
non had, for ſome time, paſs'd in all the coun- 
cils. In all probability, this irregularity was 
become very common ; or, perhaps, it was 
with a view to prepare the clergy, to fall in 
with the prohibition againſt receiving the in- 
veſtiture of benefices trom the hands of lay- 
men, to which ſimony, ſerved as a ſpecious pre- 
tence. 

The VIIIth is levelled againſt ſorcery, di- 
vination, and the like ſuperſtitious practices. 

By the XIth all eccleſiaſticks are prohibi- 
ted to give their votes, to ſentence a perſon 
to death, or even the loſs of limbs. 

In 1076, the ſame prelate called a ſynod, 
on the account of the prieſts marriages. 

In 1094, a ſynod was held at Rockingham, 
by reaſon of the conteſt between William II. 
and Anſelm, archbiſhop of 4 

In 1102, in the Reign of Henry I. Anſelm 
convened a national ſynod, to which the tem- 
poral lords were invited, in order to be witneſ- 
ſes to the proceedings; and the moſt remark- 
able canons were. 

The Iſt againſt ſimony. | 

The IVth, which forbids archdeacons, 
prieſts, deacons, and canons to marry, or to 
live with their wives; and this was the firſt 
graces! prohibition againſt the Engliſh prieſts 

eeping their wives, which was extremely 
diſagreeable to a great number of perſons. 

According to the VIth, the ſons of prieſts 
were debarred from ſucceeding to their father's 
churches. 

The IXth obliges the prieſts to have open 
crowns, that the tonſure might be the more 
viſible. 

The XIIIth deprives the abbots of the pri- 
vilege of making knights, which they had, hi- 
therto, enjoyed. 


becauſe of the ſchiſm, that then 
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a The XIVth declares all promikc F mar- 
riage, made without witneſs, to be ell and 
void, provided either of the parties demed the 


engagement. - 0 Ls 
rohibits monks or nuns to be 


The XVth prohil 
godfather ot godmother;. 


The XVIIth ratifies the prohibition of = 


marriage within the ſeventh degree. 

The XVIIIth forbids the burial of the dead 
out of their own pariſh. 

The XIXth denonnces anathema's againſt 
thoſe that ſold men, like horſes ; but, in ſpite 
of this canon, the lords of manors till retained 
the right of villainage, i. e. of ſelling their 
villains, who were conſidered, as a bort of 
ſlaves. 

The XXth was againſt ſodomy ; and it is 
remarkable, that there never were any canons 
made againſt this crime, till the cl were 
reſtrained from marriage, it being ſcarce ſo 
much as heard of in England before. 

I have, in another place, taken notice of the 
council, held in 1125, on the account of the 
marriages of the prieſts, in which cardinal 
John de OE 

In 1127, Wil 


liam Corbet, archbiſhop of The ſynod 


Canterbury, called a ſynod at Weſtminſter, at Weſt- 
in which he preſided, as the pope's legate ; winſter. 


= principal canons of which are, as fol- 
OWS. 

The IIId is againſt the taking of money, 
for the admiſſion of monks and nuns into reli- 
gious houſes. 

The VIth prohibits a plurality of archdea- 
cons, under the ty of excommunication. 

The VIlth renders it unlawful, for eccle- 
ſiaſticks, to turn farmers. 

The VIIIth enjoins the punctual payment 
of tythes, ſtiling them, the demeſnes of the 
moſt High. 

In 1138, Alberic, the pope's legate, con- 
vened a ſynod, conſiſting of 17 biſhops and 
30 abbots ; bur this, being only ſummon'd, in 
order to ele& an archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and ſeveral others aſſembled, in Stephen's reign, 
on political occaſions, contain nothing in them 
of any importance. 

Since, after the conqueſt, the names of ſome 
biſhopricks are diſuſed, and others occur, in 
their ſtead, that were unknown in the times of 
the Saxons, it will be convenient, to prevent 
obſcurity, that I give ſome account of theſe 
alterations. | 


In 1075, the ſee of Sherbourn was tranſlated The tranſ- 
to Salisbury; that of Selſey to Chicheſter ; tions of 


and that of Litchfield ro Cheſter. 

In 1092, in the reign of William IL thc 
ſee of Dorcheſter was removed to Lincoln ; 
and that of Wells to Bath. The popes were 
far from being pleaſed with theſe removals, as 
they were made, without their leave ; and Pa{- 
chal II. loudly complained of it to Henry 1. 
but he durſt not purſue this point any farther, 
prevailed in 
the court of Rome. | 


the ſecs, 


In 1108, in the reign of Henry I. Ely- Ely i 


monaſtery was, erected into an epiſcopal ſee, 
with the pope's approbation, as well as the 


confent of the biſhop of Lincoln, who re- 
ſigued 


made aft 


epiſcopal 
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ſigned a patt of his dioceſe to this new e- 
rect ion. | 

Carliſle is In the ſame reign, Carliſle, termed by the 
made an Romans, Luguballia, was made a biſhop's 
epiſcopal ſęe, Adelwalt being the firſt biſhop ; and 
28 this dioceſe was taken from the biſhoprick of 
Durham. | 

It appears, from Anglia Sacra and Rud- 
| iſtory of the Church of Wincheſter, 
Wincheſ- that, in 1144, Lucius ſent the pall to the 
be. biſhop of Wike eſter, brother to king Seger. 
Moprick, With a view to erect that ſee into an arChbi- 

ſhoprick, and annex it to the ſeven dioceſes 
of Weſlex ; but, as this proceeding was ge- 
nerally diſliked, the biſhop, being apprehen- 
five that he ſhould meet with inſuperable 
difficulties, deferred the execution of his pro- 
ject, till, at length, it was entirely defeated by 
Lucius's death, 

Battle-abbey was founded by William the 
Conqueror. In 1101, Henry I. founded the 
monaſtery of Clarkenwell and the priory of 
St. John of Jeruſalem ; and he was likewiſe 
the founder of the abbey of Reading. 

Towards the end of the XIth or in the be- 

inning of the XIIth century, were inſtituted 
the orders of the Carthuſians , Ciſtercians t, 
and Przmonſtratenſes , who afterwards ſet- 
tled in England ; and to theſe we may add the 
regular canons, reformed by Ivo of Chartres, 
in 1198 ©, 

Among the remarkable tranſactions in the 
church, during the four Norman reigns, the 
famous controverſy, about the holy euchariſt, 
is not the leaſt conſiderable ; for tho' it did 
not make ſo much noiſe in England, as in 
France; yet as it is a diſpute, in which the 
whole church was, and ſtill is, not a little con- 
cerned, I think it will not be improper to pre- 
ſent the reader, with a brief account of its riſe 
and progreſs. 

Towards the concluſion of the VIIIth cen- 
tury, Paſchaſius Radbert, a monk of Corbey, 
publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he aſſerted, that 
the bread in the enchariſt was the ſame body 
of Chriſt, that was born of the virgin; and 
that the wine was the ſame blood, which was 
ſhed on the croſs. This opinion ſeeming to be 
entirely new to ſeveral learned men, they ſtre- 
nuouſly and ſharply wrote againſt it; and 
38 Scotus, ſirnamed Erigena, i. e. of 

riſh extraction, Raban, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
and Bertram, the monk, were the principal ad- 
verſaries of Paſchaſius's doctrine; whilſt there 
were (ome, on the other hand, that undertook 
to defend it. Withour entering into a parti- 
cular examination of the arguments, on both 
ſides of the queſtion, I ſhall only make the two 


A project 
for making burn's 


Abbies. 


New or- 
ders of 
monks. 


The diſ- 
pute con- 
cernin 
tranſi ub. 
ſtantiation. 


Bernardines. They refined upon St. Bennet's 
Surrey, being the place where they firſt ſettled. 


in 1146, and ſettled at New-houſe in Lincolnſhire, 
them ſeculars, by way of re 


** It was directed to Lan 
to the pope, . 
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following remarks on this diſpute: 1. If 
chriſtians had, all along, been of Paſchaſms's 
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ſentiments, it is not to be imagined, that ſo 


many perſons of learning would have conſider- 
ed his doctrine, as a novelty ; and yet, 2. 
Paſchafins's notion ſo exceedingly prevailed, af- 
ter the VIIIth century, that, upon the revival 
of this controverſy, 200 years aſter, the con- 
trary opinion was generally charged with the 
imputation of novelty. 

his controverſy being, at length, dropped, 
either becauſe the people were weary of it, or 
diverted by other affairs, it lay dormant, for 
near 200 years; but, in 1035, Berengarius, 
archdeacon of Angers, who. was highly cele- 
brated for his learning, finding that Paſchaſius's 
doctrine daily gained ground, attempted to 
put a ſtop to its progreſs. He publith'd his 
own opinion, in direct contradiction to that of 


Paſchaſius, and was permitted to perſevere in 
it, for 12 or 13 years, without the leaſt op- 


poſition ; tho? he was, at length, attacked by 
Adelman, a prebend of Liege, and afterwards 
Bedwen, biſhop of the ſame church, who ex- 
erted themſelves, to perſuade him to retract 
his ſentiments. 

In the interim, Ber 


correſpondence with Lanfranc, then abbot of 


St. Stephen's in Caen; and the nature of the 5 


euchariſt was the principal ſubje& of all their 
letters. 

Lanfranc wrote in defence of Paſchaſius's 
opinion, and Berengarius, in vindication of the 
doctrine he had lately publiſhed ; but, one of 
Berengarius's letters coming into the hands of 
pope Leo IX , he called a council, on that 
account. Berengarius was condemned for re- 
ceding from the received opinion, and for ad- 
vancing the ſame arguments, in his letter 
that Scotus had formerly produced againſt Pa- 
chaſius; and Lanfranc, being preſent at the 
you was obliged to purge himſelf of the 
ſuſpicion of holding too ftri& a correſpondence 


with this pretended hererick ; but, as Beren- . 


garius was condemned, unheard, the pope, 
convening another ſynod at Verceil, ſummon- 
ed him to make his appearance. He did not, 
however, appear in perſon, but ſent two ec- 
cleſiaſticks to defend him, who, according to 
Lanfranc, gave up his caufe ; and Berengarius 
was then condemned, a ſecond time, Scotus's 
book, from whence he had extracted his ar- 

ments, being likewiſe involved in the ſame 
entence ; but, inſtead of acquieſcing in the 
deciſions of theſe two ſynods, Berengarius ſtill 
continued to juſtify Scotus, and dropp'd ſome 
ſatyrical invectives againſt Paſchaſius, the pope, 
and the church of Rome. His arguments 


* So named from Chartreuſe in Grenoble, where they were firſt eſtabliſhed, by Bruno of Cologn, canon of 

Rheims, in 1086 ; they followed St. Bennet's rule, and are ſaid to fertle in England, in 1180. 
f Thus called from Ciſtercium or Citeaux in the dioceſe of Chalons, where they firſt aſſembled, under Hardivg, 
an Engliſhman, in 1097 ; and, St. Bernard being, ſoon after, a member of their ſociety, they received the name ot 
e, and came into England, in 1128, the abbey of Waverly, in 


+ They were foundcd by St. Norbert, of a noble family in Col 


him by the veg Mary, from hence called 88 i. e. foreſhewn, They were introduced into England, 
ollowing 


Theſe canons were diſtinguiſhed into regular and ſecular; for t 


„ in 1120, at a place ſaid to be pointed out to 


St. A in's rule, 


former, reforming upon the latter, named 


roach ; they pretended to follow St, Auguſtin's rule. | 
ranc in Normandy ; but, as he was gone to Rome, it was tranſmitted by ſome adverſary 


ſeemed 


ris carried on a Baſna 
Hiſt, de 
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1063. 
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ſeemed to be ſo ſolid: and convincing,that ſeveral 
openly declared for his opinion, and even wrote, 
in his, vindication ; for an antient author ob- 
ſerves, that all France was in a combuſtion, 
occaſioned by Berengarius, a great number of 
learned men arguing for and againſt him, both 
by word of mouth and in writing. =o 

The doctrine of Berengarius muſt certainly 
have had a vaſt ſpread in ſeveral places; ſince 
Victor II. Leo's ſucceſſor, judged ir neceſſary 
to call another council at Tours, on this very 
occaſion. Berengarius, as he could not avoid 
coming to this ſynod, which was aſſembled in 
his neighbourhood, it is reported, that he had 


not the N to maintain his opinion, but 


ſubmitted to the deciſions of the two former 
councils ; tho” it ſhould be remember d, that 
40 account is only given by his adverſaries. 


However, if he did recant, he afterwards re- 


nted of his recantation, perſiſting, as before, 
in the defence of his doctrine ; upon which, 
he was cited by Stephen X. to a council held 
at Rome, in 1059. Berengarius made his 
appearance; and, if we may rely on the teſti- 
mony of the hiſtorians that relate it, the moſt 
of whom were his avowed enemies, he durſt 
not engage in the defence of his cauſe. They 
even affirm, that he ſubſcribed a writing, in 
which he declared, © that the body of Chrilt 
« was handled, in a ſenſible manner, by the 
ce prieſts, and ground by the teeth of the com- 
« municantsꝰ; and afterwards they conſtrained 
him, by their menaces, to burn, with his own 
hands, Scotus's book, from whence, they pre- 
tended, he had borrowed his erroneous noti- 
ons. It muſt be remarked, that, tho ſome 
have aflerted, that he durſt not defend his doc- 
trine, others aſſure us, that he diſputed, a 
conſiderable time, with Lanfranc and Alberic, 
a, monk of Mount-Caſſin; and his ligning the 
writing was not ſo much the effect of convic- 
tion, as his being overawed by the threaten- 
ings of his adverſaries. ©& You did not ſub- 
« ſcribe it, as Lanfranc tells him, in one of 
« his letters, for the ſake of the truth; but, 
« purely, to eſcape the death, with which you 
« was threatened”; and the ſequel proves, 
that his heart did not conſent to the ſubſcrip- 
tion of his hand, becauſe, notwithſtanding his 
many recantations, he retained his old opinion, 
to the day of his death. 5 
In 1073 *, a council was convened at Roan, 
on the {ame account, and another at Poictiers, 
in 1075; and Berengarius, appearing at the 
latter of theſe, was in ſome danger of loſin 
his lite, which only ſerved to give him a worſe 
opinion of the contrary party. At laſt, pope 
Gregory VII. reſolving, at once, to put an end 
to this controverſy, which was ſo often renewed, 
called a council at Rome, in 1079; and, be- 
fore the ſynod was opened, he proclaimed a 
faſt, for 30 days, in order to beſeech the Al- 
mighty, that he would vouchſafe to grant this 
aſſembly his grace, to diſcover the truth. It is 
ſomewhat ſurprizing, that, after ſo many deci- 
lions; in — — as they alledge, to the 
doctrine of the church in all ages, they ſhould 
{till be in ſuſpence, about their belief in this 
matter. Berengarius, being preſent at this 


ſynod, ſigned a recantation, fuller and more ex- 


preſs than any of the former, in which he de- 
clares, “ that the bread and wine, in the ſa- 
* crament, are ſubſtantially changed, by the 
« miraculous operation of the words of our 
« Saviour, into the. real, viſible, and living 
« body of Jeſus Chritt ;” but even this retrac- 
tation was far from being a proof of the altera- 


tion of his ſentiments; which is, evident from 


his being, once more, ſummoned to a council 
at Bordeaux, where he appeared and was con- 


demned. He ſpent the reſidue of his days in 


retirement, near Tours, where he departed 
this life in peace, in 1088. 


garius's doctrine was manifeſtly repugnant to 
the faith of the univerſal church, ever ſince 
the time of the apoſtles, is it not amazing, 
that there ſhould be occaſion for ſo many coun- 
cils, on this very account. Secondly, the cal- 
ling ſuch a great number of councils clearly 
ſhews, that Berengarius's doctrine had a vatt 
ſpread in the world, fince ſo much induſtr 
was made ule of, to put a ſtop to its — 
Thirdly, there is no leſs cauſe for admiration, 
if we conſider, that neither Berengarius him- 
ſelf, nor any of the biſhops and other eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, his adherents, were ever deprived. If 
e MY had ſincerely ae 


, It would 
be eaſy to gueſs at the reaſon, why he met 
with {uch favourable treatment from the popes 
and councils ; but, as his frequent recantations 
render it highly probable, that the laſt was 
not more ſincere than the former, there are 
other very convincing proofs, that he died in 
the belief of his old opinion. Lanfranc look d 
upon him, all along, to be a ſchiſmarick ; an 
anonymous author, who wrote eight years at- 
ter his laſt recantation, treats him as an here- 
tick; and Baronius ſtiles him a rotten here- 
tick. Indeed,  Malmsbury affirms, that Be- 
rengarius died a catholick, i. e. in the faith of 
the church of Rome ; but he was led into this 
miſtake, either by believing, that his laſt re- 
tractation was real, or from the honourable 
epitaph, Hildebrand, biſhop of Mans, who 
highly extols him, on the account of his learn- 
ing and morals, made for him, after his deceaſe; 
and, doubtleſs, Malmsbury, who inſerts this 
epitaph in his Hiſtory, could not imagine, that 


a prelate would give one, that was actually an 
heretick, ſuch an excellent character. 1 


Laſtly, it is farther obſervable, that, altho 
the account, we have of Berengarius, 1s given 
by his adverſaries, ſeveral of them could not 
forbear taking notice of the prodigious progreſs 
of his doctrine in Germany, Italy, and eſpe- 
cially in France. As for England, it is no 
wonder, that this diſpute did not ſo much pre- 
vail there, as in other countries ; ſince the late 
revolution, introduced by the Norman con- 
queſt, engaged the attention of the Engliſh to 
other affairs. I ſhall conclude my obſervations 
with the following remark, viz. that Berenga- 


rius's frequent recantations were extremely 
pre judicial to his doctrine; for, in thoſe days, 


few perſons being capable of judging for them. 
ſelves, about ſo 1ntricate a point, the minds of 
2 men 


What has been ſaid furniſhes matter for va- Remark: 
rious refleftions. In the firſt place, if Beren- on this 


iſpute. 
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men were more ſwayed by example and pre- 
cedent, than knowledge and conviction. Now, 
it muſt be owned, to all external appearance, 
Berengarius ſeemed to be miſtaken; becauſe 
it was induſtriouſly given out, that he did not 
recant, before he was convinced of his error, 
whilſt they deſignedly paſſed over in ſilence the 
menaces, that extorted his recantations; and 
yet. nothing was more certain, as is evident 
from the teſtimony of Lanfranc himſelf, which 
I, above, rclated. 
To finiſh my account of the State of the 
Church, in the reign of the firſt four Norman 
kings, I ſhall only briefly take notice of the 
moſt eminent biſhops and other eccleſiaſticks, 
during that period. n 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who crowned 
William the Conqueror, was a good and pl- 
ous: prelate. He had been formerly biſhop 
of Glouceſter, where he built the cathedral ; 
and, having afterwards.purchaſed ſeveral e- 
ſtates, he annexed them to his archbiſhop- 
rick, being likewiſe a great benefactor to the 
abbey of Beverley. I 2 
Altho' the court of Rome pretended, that 
Stigand intruded himſelf into the ſee of 
Canterbury, and he was, therefore, ſuſpended 
by the pope; yet he performed the archiepiſ- 
copal functions, during. the reigns of Edward 
and Harold; and, if William the Conqueror 
refuſed to receive the crown from his hands, 
it was, merely to prevent a rupture with the 
court of Rome. When Stigand attended that 
prince into Normandy, he treated him, as a 
perſon of great diſtinction; and the Norman 
clergy, nn the pope's cenſures, 
paid him all the reſpect due to his ſtation 
and quality. In proceſs of time, the Conque- 
ror, being jealous of him, prevailed on the 
council of Weſtminſter to depoſe him; and no 
ſooner was he deprived of all his preferments, 
than he impriſon d him, in order to force him 
to make a diſcovery, where he had conceal d 
his vaſt treaſures; but, nothing being able to 
extort this ſecret from him, he continued in 
priſon to the day of his death; but, after his 
deceaſe, a little key was found about his neck, 
with a note that directed to the place, where 
his money was ſecured, which was all ſeized, 
for the uſe of the king. WEE 
Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland, in 1028, 
at 30 ycars of age, retired to a monaſtery at 
Cologn ; and he was afterwards removed to 
the abbey of Fulde, where he wrote a gene- 
ral Hiſtory of Europe, from the creation to 
the year ws our Lord 1082; and he departed 
this life, in 1086. The Scotch, at that time, 
met with a kind reception in Germany, where 
a prince of that nation, that had ſerved under 
Charlemain, was the founder of 15 monaſte- 
rics, all the abbots of which were to be natives, 
% ht tet itn 4h? | 
Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, was very fa- 
mous, for his piety, which ſome have carried 
too far ; ſince they pretend, that he not, only, 
performed ſeveral miracles, . whilſt alive, but 
even after his deceaſe. However, it is evident, 
that Lanfranc had a mean opinion of this pre- 
late's merit; ſceing he would have had him 
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deprived: by a ſynod, for inſufficiency and 
want of learning. This renders it ſuſpicions, 
that Wulſtan's principal excellency was his 
great plainneſs and ſimplicity, which they 
would have palmed upon us for an extraordi- 
nary ſanctity. Malmsbury, who has written 
his life, mentions a particular, that manifeſtly 
ſhews, this prelate had an extravagant con- 
ceipt of his own abilities ; for, he tells us, that, 
when the monks, who were about him, a little 
before his death, expreſs'd great ſorrow for 
the loſs of him, he aſſured them, they ſhould 
find in him a more powerful patron and 
friend, after his deceaſe,than whilſt he was alive. 


Lanfranc, whom I have had occaſion ſo of- Lanfranc: 


ten to ſpeak of, was born at Pavia ; and, at- 
ter he had compleated his ſtudies, he made 
choice of a monaſtick life, and retired to the 
abbey of Bec in Normandy, where he taught 
el and acquired a great reputation. His 
frequent invectives againſt the reſt of the fra- 
ternity, on the account of their ignorance, 

ved the way for the firſt riſe of his fortune; 
or, the monks having preferr'd a complaint 
againſt him to William the Baſtard, then on- 
ly duke of Normandy, he was obliged to go 
to court, to vindicate himſelf againſt their a- 
ſperſions; and, ſo highly was the duke charm- 
ed with the merit, that ſhined in his conver- 
ſation, that, inſtead of puniſhing him, to gra- 
tity his accuſers, he advanced him to be abbot 


of St. Stephen's at Caen, and afterwards pro- 


moted him to the ſee of Canterbury. Lan- 
franc's credit, which was very conſiderable, 
in the Conqueror's reign, declined under Wil- 
liam Rufus, tho” it was by his intereſt that he 
obtained the crown ; and his death, ſoon at- 
rer, in 1089, in all probability, delivered him 
from much future trouble and vexation. He 
rebuilt the church of Canterbury, which had 
been conſumed by the Danes, in archbiſhop 
Elphegus's time, and fixed the number of the 
monks of St. Auguſtin at 150, which before 
was unlimited ; and he likewiſe gave them a 
prior, inſtead of a chorepiſcopus. A famous 
trial, in which he gained the cauſe agair.ſt O- 
do, biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, put 
him in poſſeſſion of 25 manors, which that pre- 
late had ſeized. He was eſteemed to be a 
profound politician, as well as an able and 
learned divine. His Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, and his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which 
is not now extant, were works that had a great 
reputation; but, of all his writings, his trea- 
tile againſt Berengarius, concerning the body 
and blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the ſacrament, was 
the moſt remarkable. However, in ſpite of 
this teſtimony of the conformity of his ſen- 
timents to thoſe of the Roman church, 
Gregory VII. ſent him ſeveral ſummons, to 
come to Rome and give an account of his 
faith, and, at length, even, threatened, that he 
would ſuſpend him, unleſs he made his ap- 
IE there, within four months; bur 
Lanfranc never went, tho' he did not wand 
time for ſuch a journey, ſince his death 
did not happen, till eight years after. 


Anſelm, who had been abbot of Bec, be- Anſelm, 


fore his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury, 
% uu was 
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the moſt famous of all the Engliſh biſhops, on 
the account of his diſputes wirh William Ru- 
ſus and Henry I. but, as the firſt of theſe con- 
teſts is of little ot no conſequence, and I have 
already taken notice of all that is material 
in it, I ſhall only ſubjoin one circumſtance, 
which will give an inſight into pope Urban's 
addreſs, to prevail on the Engliſh ro own his 
authority. 

Clement, the antipope, being alive, when 
Urban II. was elected, England refuſed to 
ſubmit to either of the competitors; but, in 
the interim, Anſelm, falling out with William 
Rufus, openly declared for Urban, in direct 
contradiction to the king's will and pleaſure. 
As their quarrel increaſed, the king reſolved 
to humble this prelate ; and, with this view, 
he acquainted Urban, thart, 2 he would 
ſend him the pall deſigned for Anſelm, ſo that 
he ſhould be obliged to receive it from him, 
he would procure his being acknowledged, 
for pope, in England. Upon this, Urban diſ- 
patch'd the biſhop of Alba, to act, according 
to the king's deſire ; thoꝰ the nuncio, without 
the leaſt mention of his having brought the 
pall with him, only told him, that the po 
was willing to comply with his requeſt, on t 
terms that were propoſed. The king, upon 
this aſſurance, prevailed on the Engliſh ro own 
Urban's authority, and afterwards inſiſted on 
having Anſelm's pall at his diſpoſal ; but the 
nuncio replied, that the thing was impracti- 
cable, ſince Anſelm refuſed to receive the 
pall from the hands of a layman; and he 
was. conſtrained, at length, to agree, that 
the archbiſhop ſhould take it up himſelf from 
the altar, where the nuncio had laid it, by 
conſent. However, William, being, thus, im- 
poſed on, never forgave the archbiſhop, who 
was obliged to go to Rome ; after which, he 
retired to Lyons, where he continued, till 
the king's deceaſe. 

During Anſelm's ſtay at Rome, he was pre- 
fent at a council, which decreed, that, all eccle- 
ſiaſticks, who, for the future, received the inveſti- 
ture of their benefices from the hands of laymen, 
ſhould be liable to excommunication; and, in 
conformity to this decree, the archbiſhop, af- 
ter his return into England, by the ſollicita- 
tions of Henry I. refuſed to do homage to that 
prince, or conſecrate the biſhops that had been 
inveſted by him. This refuſal occaſioned a 
more important conteſt, than thar he had with 
William Rufus, ſince the point in dye was 
a royal prerogative, that the kings of England 
had been poſle{s'd,for many vcars ; but Hen- 
ry, being determined to proceed with caution, 
becauſe the court of Rome was, at this junc- 
ture, very formidable, as it had got the a- 
ſcendant over the emperor, conſented, that 
Anſelm ſhould ſend agents to Rome, whilſt 
he himſelf diſpatched ambaſſadors thither, to 
plead his own cauſe, and intreat rhe pope not 
to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of his right. 
Paſchal II. gave him to underſtand, that it was 
not in his power to grant the king a privilege, 
which had been expreſſy prohibited by ſeveral 
councils ; but Henry exerted himſelf, not- 
withſtanding, in the preſervation of a righr, 
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that he had derived from his predeceflors. He, 
therefore, commanded the archbiſhop not on- 


| ly to do him homage, but to conſecrate the bi- 


ops that he had inveſted; and, upon An- 
ſelm's declaring, that he could not comply 
with the king's order, unleſs he diſobeyed the 
pope and the decrees of the ſynod of Rome, 
to which he himſelf had given his vote, the 
king made the following reply : © What is 
that to me, can the ſynod of Rome deprive 
«© me of the prerogative of my anceſtors? 
« No, I will never permit any perſon, who 
ce ſcruples to give me the ſecurities of a ſub- 
« jet, to enjoy eſtates in my dominions. ” 
Upon this, he order'd Anſelm to obey him, 
or depart the kingdom; but the archbiſhop 
anſwer' d, that he could do neither; but that 
he would retire to Canterbury, and there wait 
God's good pleaſure. This anſwer aſtoniſh'd 
the king and the lords of the council; and, 
having debated the point, the council was of 
opinion, that the king, regardleſs of Anſelm, 
or the pope himſelf, ſhould expel the one from 
his dominions, and ſhake off all dependence 
on the other. Henry, judging it inexpedient 
to carry matters to theſe extremities, without 
the concurrence of the eſtates of the realm, 
called a — aſſen Hy or parliament ; and 
he repreſented to them the deſigns of the pope 
againſt the prerogatives of the crown, as well 
as the haughty carriage of Anſelm, who did 
not behave as a ſubject, but as an equal, ot 
rather ſuperior. The aſſembly, upon this, as 
greed, that the archbiſhop ſhonld be allowed 
more time, for deliberation ; and that, in the 
mean while, ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to 
Rome, to ſollicit the pope to deſiſt, in an a- 
micable manner, from his pretenſions. The 
archbiſhop of York and two other biſhops were 
appointed for this ambaſly ; and they were 
accompanied with two agents, in behalf of 
Anſelm. The ambaſſadors received inſtruc- 
tions to propoſe to the pope this alternative; 
either to give way, in the caſe of inveſtitures, 
or elſe expect the baniſhment of Anſelm, the 
revolt of the Engliſh from any ſubmiſſion to 
his authority, and the loſs of all the profits a- 
riſing from thence. The prelates had no ſooner 
been admitred to their audience of the pope, 
than they laid before him the dangerous con- 
ſequences of refuſing to comply with the king's 
propoſals ; but Paſchal replied, that he would 
not only loſe England, but even his pontifical 
dignity, rather than make the leaft abatement, 
in this point. Anſelm's agents had alſo a ſe- 
parate audience; and, at their departure, the 


pope gave them two letters; one for the king, 


in which he exhorted him to drop his claim 
to inveſtitures, and another for Hasch, en- 
joining him to perſiſt in the defence of the 
cauſe of truth. . The king, who was far from 
being pleaſed with his letter, did not think it 
proper to be communicated to the lords; but 
Anſelm procured his to be publickly read, in 
their hearing. 8 | 

In the interim, the king's ambaſſadors and 
Anfelm's agents differ'd extremely, in their ac- 
counts, by word of mouth; for the bithops 


affirmed, that the pope, at a privatc audience, 


aſſured 
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afſared them, that he was willing to indulge 
the king, in the affair of inveſtitüres, provi- 
ded he would, in return, give him ſatis faction 
m other patticulars, tho” he durſt not openly 
declare fo much, leſt other pritices ſhould de- 
mand the fame privilege ; whilſt Anſelm's a- 
gents, on the contrary, proteſted, that the 
pope had not made any declarations to that 

urpoſe, and appealed to the letter he had 


ent to the archbiſhop. Their allegations ſeem- 


ed to be ſo far the more probable, as the kin 
had refuſed ro produce the pope's letter ; bn 
yet the teſtimony of the archbiſhop of York 
and the other prelates could hot be diſputed, 
without charging them with falſhood and groſs 
prevarication. Anſelm himſelf was ſomewhat 
at a loſs, how to judge of this matter, ſince 
each of the ＋ * appealed to the pope, for 
the truth of their aſſertions; and, therefore, 
he thought it convenient to prolong the time, 
till he ſhould be farther informed abont the 
pope's intention. In the mean while, he made 
an offer to communicate with the biſhops, who 
were inveſted by the king, which he had, hi- 
therto, refuſed, provide@ he ſhould not be obli- 
ech to conſecrate them, before he had heard 
om the pope ; and, this peaceable overture 
giving the king and council ſome ſatisfaction, 
he was allowed time, to fend freſh agents to 
Rome. | | 
Before the return of the agents, the king, 
being impatient on the account of theſe delays, 
ſent his orders to the archbiſhop, to conſecrate 
the three biſhops ele& ; but Anſelm anſwer'd, 


that, tho he was willing to conſecrate one of 


them, who had refuſed his inveſtitare from the 
king, he could not perform this office to the 
others, without the pope's conſent. Upon this 
refuſal,” the king commanded the archbiſhop 
of York to eclebrate this ſolemnity; but the 


biſhops elect would not fubmit to his authority; 


whieh ſo highly incenfed the king, that he con- 
fiſcated all their eſtatees. | 
As fooh is Anſeltt's agents wete arrived 
from Rome, the kite went down to Canter- 
bury, and deſired the archbiſhop to ſatisfy his 
demands, unlefs he wbuld provoke him to make 
uſe of other methods; but Anſelm replied, 
that he had received a letter from the pope, 
not yet opened; that he was willing to open 
It in his preſence; and that he would be guidet 
by the pope's directions. Henry, exaſperated 
to find, that the archbiſhop ſtill continued to 
ive the preference to the pope's orders, ati= 
wer d, that he was not follicitons to know the 
pope's injunct tons, not being, in the leaſt, in- 
clined to ſubmit his prerogatives to his deter- 
mination. However, the archbithop, after all, 
remained inflexible ; and Henry, defirous of 
trying all imaginable gentle means, before he 


| . to ſeverity, intreated Anſelm Him- 


if to take a journey to Rome, to try if he 
could prevail on the pope to give way. He 
was not eaſily perſtraded to engage in this un- 
dertaking; but, at laſt, he was prevailed on, 
by the ſollicitations of the biſhops and barons, 
who aſſured him, that this journey could not 
poſſibly do him any diſſervice. 


and the king compromiſed this vexativus affair, 
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When he arrived in Normandy, openih 
the pope's letter, he found-4 direct dental o 
all that the king's ambaſſadors had reported; 
yet he purſued his journey to Rome, where he 
was pray followed by William de Warel- 
waſt, the 
Rufus had formerly ſent to the court of Rome. 
The ambaſſadot, obtaining an audience, re- 
preſented to the pope the danger of perſiſting 
in his pretenſions, affuring him, that the king; 
his maſter, was reſolutely determined rather to 
loſe his crown, than ſurrender the right of in- 
veſtitures. Paſchal replied, © And 1 will ſooner 
* Joſe my life, than ſtiffer the church's privi- 
* leges to be, thus, uſtirped.” This poſitive 
anſwer having entirely defeated the negotia- 
tion, the ambaſſador ſet out for England; but 
— not daring to return, retited to 

ons. | 

Aer this, Henty ſent another ambaſſy to 
Rome, but to as little purpoſe; for it only in- 
cenſed the pope, who excommunicated the earl 
of Mellent and ſome other lords of the council; 
and he even threatehed Henry with the church's 
cenſures, tho he declined the putting them in 
execiition. In the interim, — elm, 1 the 

dilatory in his ceditigs, was appre- 
bende, dun, net X lier, the pope and king 
might come to an accommodation, which might 
end in his uttet ruin; and, therefore, he re- 
ſolved to engage the pope ſo deeply in the a- 
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ing's ambaffador, whom Willlam | 


fair, that it ſhonld be impoſſible for him to re- 


cede from it. With this view, he made a vi- 
fit to Adela, eburiteſs of Blois, Henry's ſiſter, 
and informed her, that, aſter much patience, 
he rtinſt now, at laſt, be forced to excommuni- 
cate the king, unleſs he would immediately de- 
fiſt from his pretenſions. Adela, being ex- 
tremely concerned at this menace, exerted her- 
ſelf to procure an accommodation. She defired 
the king, her brother, who was then in Nor- 
mandy, to meet her at the caſtle of I Aigle, 
where ſhe brought Anſelm with her, that t cy 
might cohfer about the affait in diſptite ; and, 


by rhe means of the 'comire(Fs mediation at 


this interview, things ſeemed. to have a very 


promiſing afpe&. Henry, roger fmt med by 
the archbiſhop's threatnings, Him in 4 
very obliging mannet; and Anſelm, in return, 
treated the Ring with more than uſual reſpect. 
They had not been long in each other's com- 
pany, 5 0 they perceived, that they were 
oth equally deſrons of concluding the conteſt, 
on honourable terms; and, no ſooner had they 
mutually agreed upon an expedient to this 
b ofe, than Henry ſent Wilſiam de Warel- 
a 


The king 
and An- 


Paſchal, being, at this juncture, vigoroufly 
prels'd by the Germans, who, ſhortly after, 

orced him to fly for refuge into France, did 
not think it cbtwenient to make a rupture with 
England; ard, therefore, he conſented to ac- 
commodate tnittters, on the following condi- 
tions. Phe king was obliged to renounce the 
tight of irveſtirures; and the pope granted 
the biſhops and abbots leave to do homage to 
the Eins their temporalities. Thus, the pope 


by 
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a method as juſt as it was natural, and which 
ſhould been taken, at firſt, if they had acted 
upon fair principles; and this will manifeſtly 
appear, it we imparrtially enquire into the ſtate 
of the queſtion. | 1 
- To ſet this matter in a true light, I ſhall, 
firſt, obſerve, that, ever ſince the time of 
Charles the Great, ſovereign princes were 
poſſeſs d of the right of inveſtitures to biſhop- 
ricks' and abbies, by the delivery of the ring 
and paſtoral ſtaff; which I apprehend to be an 
undeniable truth. Gregory VII. was the firſt, 
that attempted to deprive them of this privi- 
lege, about the end of the XIth century; and 
the popes, his ſucceſſors, were no leſs active in 
the purſuit of his deſign. It muſt be owned, 
that the popes had ſome reaſon to complain, 
that the kings had abuſed this prerogarive ; 
ſince, under the pretence that the biſhops and 
abbots wcre. incapable of taking poſſeſſion of 
their benefices, till they were inveſted by 
them, they often publicly ſold the biſhop- 
ricks and abbies to the higheſt bidder; for 
tho” the elections ſeemed to be canonical, yet 
the princes over- ruled them, by retuling in- 
veſtiture to ſuch as were not agreeable to 
them. This alone was ſufficient to procure 
the election of thoſe, whom they recommend- 
ed; becauſe no eccleſiaſticks were deſirous of 
being biſhops or abbots, without the tempo- 
ralities ; and, therefore, the king's conſent was 
neceſlary, in order to be elected, after which, 
even before conſecration, they received in- 
veſtiture from him. But as ſimony was too 
frequently made uſe of, in theſe elections; ſo 
the princes, by not inveſting the eccleſiaſticks, 
in the ſame manner wich the laicks, and even 
before their conſecration;leemed as if they aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves the power of conveighing 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, which the popes repre- 
— y- a direct uſurpation of the privileges 
of the church; and, indeed, it muſt be con- 
feſs d, it had the appearance of it, by reaſon 
of the two characters in the prelate elect, which 
were confounded, viz. that of miniſter of the 
church, and that of temporal lord, which was 
annexed to his dignity. If the popes and kings 
had acted ingeniouſſy, they would have carefu i 
diſtinguiſhed between them; the want of whic 

was the ſpring and original of all their conteſts 
about this affair; for both parties, by leaving 
them in this confuſion, only conſulted their 
own advantage. The princes, by this means, 
over-ruled the elections, and the popes took 
occaſion to diſpute the right, that was poſſeſ- 


ſed by the ſovereigns; for the former decla- 
red, that they would not permit any man to 
enter into poſſeſſion of lands held of the crown, 


and the latter maintained, that it was un- 
reaſonable for princes to intermeddle in e- 
lections, or to pretend to conveigh a cha- 
racter, which the church alone had power to 
confer ; whereas it was very poſſible, that a 


man might . be a biſhop or abbot, without 


enjoying the lands held of the crown, in 


which caſe, the kings were not at all concerned. 
On the contrary, it could not have been, in 
any reſpe&, prejudicial to the princes, for any 
one to conveigh a ſpiritual character, without 
their conſent, ſince it was ſtill in their power 
to ſecure themſelves ; but ſo ſtiff and reſolute 
was the temper of both parties, that they would 
not be brought to the true ſtate of the queſ- 
tion. From what has been ſaid it appears, 
that the accommodation, between pope Paſ- 
chal II. and Henry I. was made on very rea- 
ſonable terms, that were not, in the leaſt, in- 
jurious to the church's rights, or the king's pre- 
rogative ; but, in all probability, this contro- 
verſy would not have been ſo happily con- 
cluded, it the pope's unſettled aftairs had not 
obliged him to recede ; for he could never be 
prevailed on to grant to the emperor the ſame, 
privilege, he had, juſt before, given up to the 
king ot England. oY 

I have treated more largely on this part of 
Anſelm's life, becauſe it gives us an inſight in- 
ro the character of this prelate, who was dig- 
nified with the title of faint, as all were, that 
zealouſly adhered to the court of Rome. He 
was born, in 1033, at Aoft, a {mall town in. 
Italy, now belonging to the duke of Savoy; 
and, at the age of 27 years, he became a. 
monk, in the abbey of Bec, of which Lan- 
franc was prior. Upon Lanfranc's advance- 
ment to be. abbot of St. Stephens's at Caen, 
Anſelm was made prior, and afterwards abbot 
of Bec, from whence he was promoted to the 
ſee of Canterbury. He was the author of ſe- 
veral treatiſes, of which father Gerbcron pub- 
liſhed the largeſt edition, in 1676 ; and his 
writings, in the opinion of Mr. Du Pin, a- 
bound with metaphyſical queſtions argued. 
with a great appcarance of logick ; and he. 
likewiſe obſerves, that his letters are written, 
in a leſs elaborate ſtile than his other works; 
and he is alſo the firit that compoſed long 
prayers, in the form of meditations. He was 
eſtcemed to be a very learned, as well as an 
holy prelate ; and he has been highly applaud- 
ed, for his ſtcadineſs and reſolution, in his 
conteſts with William Rufus and Henry I. 
tho” this zealous attachment to the 4 of 
Rome, which they gloried in, for ſo many 
centuries, would not, at preſent, meet with 
the ſame approbation. Anſelm departed this 
life, in 1109, and was canonized, in the reign 
of Henry VII. at the inſtance of cardinal 
Morton, then archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Gilbert, biſhop of London, was famous, in 
the reign of Henry J. principally, on the ac- 
count of his learning; and he was, there- 
fore, diſtinguiſhed by the name of univerſa- 
liſt ; for ſuch appellations were in great repute 
at this time, as a mark of honour, to thoſe 
that were remarkable for their skill in the 
ſciences. He wrote a Commentary on David's 
Pſalms, and an Expoſition on the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, which are extant, in manu- 
ſcript, to this day. 


 *-Sigebert of Gemblours, ad Ann. 773, ſays, that pope Adrian I. at a council of 143 biſhops and abbots, 
t 


anted Charles the Great the privilege of electing the pope, and the right of inyeſtitures ; 
e Marca deny the authority of this council, and aſſert that it was invented by Sigebert, in favour of the emperor, 
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Oſmund biſhop of Salisbury, a Norman, 


was earl of Dorſet and privy-counſellor to 
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proceſs of time, he quitted that office, and 
went a pilgrimage to ſeruſalem. At his re- 


Wiuiam the Conqueror, when he was made à turn, he turned monk, in the abbey. of Fon- 


op; and as every dioceſe, in thoſe times, 
had a different liturgy, he undertook the cor- 
rection of that which was uſed in his; and he 


tevraud ; from whence he was invited over, 
and made abbot of Croyland, by William the 
Conqueror. He departed this life, in x 109, 


render'd it more pure, than before, by ſtriking aſter he had written the Hiſtory of his mona- 


out a great number of barbariſms, and digeſting 
the whole in a more convenient method. This 
liturgy, Secundum uſum Sarum, was ſoon re- 


ceived in the other dioceſes, and, at length, 


became common to all the churches in the 
kingdom; tho! it is affirmed, that, after Oſ- 
mund's deceaſe, which happen'd in 1099, ſe- 
veral interpolations were foiſted in, which are, 
by no means, approved of, at preſent. 


ſtery, which is inſerted in the Collection of the 
antient Engliſh hiſtorians, publiſhed by Dr. 
Gale +. 


Joffrid, abbot of the ſame monaſtery, who Joffrid. 


immediately ſucceeded Ingulphus, was, 
cording to ſome, the firſt that erected ſchools 
at Cambridge; where he ſettled four of his 
monks, as profeſſors ; hut, if this be fact, that 


famous univerſity is far from being ſo antient, 


Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, 
is famous for his prophecy, relating to the 
popes, that ſhould — to the papal 
chair, after his time; and theſe predictions are 
ſtill extant *, being a ſort of riddles, and en- 
deavours are uſed to interpret their meaning. 

e died, in 1150, at the monaſtery of Clare- 
val, in France; and St. Bernard has given us 
an account of his life. | 


as is generally imagined 3. 


the beſt writers of his age, if we may give cre- 
dit to William of Malmsþury, who aſſures ts, 
that his wtitings were peni'd with great ele- 
gance and politeneſs; and he compoſed, amon 

other things, a panegyrick upon the Engli 

primates ; but his retorming the breviary, by 
purging it from all rude and barbarous terms, 


Ingulphus was known to William the Con- was a work of much greater importance „ and 
queror, hen, being then only duke of Nor- Alford is of opinion, that he was principally 
r came into England, to have an in- concerned in correcting, the liturgy of Sarum, 


terview with king Edward; and he attended tho? it went under the name ot Oſmund (a). 


him into Normandy, as his ſccretary ; but, in 


* They were publiſhed by Arnold Wyon. _ | N 

+ Ingulphus was born at London, in 1030, being the ſon of one of Edward the Confeſſor's courtiers; and he was 
the firſt Engliſh hiſtorian, after the conqueſt. In his Hiſtory of Croy land, he has occaſionally related the Rory of the 
kings of England, from 664 to 1091 1 biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that, being prejudiced in favour of the Con- 
queror, he is manifeſtly byaſs'4 in the ill account he gives of Harold, his predeceſſor. r 

+ He, about the year 1114, introduced a cuftom, which was afterwards folloW&d-by all the monks, viz heſſtrip- 
ped himſelf, every Good- Friday, to the waſte, before all the convent, 1 ſcdurged ; the deſign of 
which was to do penance for their fins, and to make a deeper impreſſion of ous ours itetings: 

(a) The chief writers, during the reigns of the four Norman Kings, not mentioned by : 

William Pictavienſis or of — who, tho' a foreigner and chaplain to the Conqueror: WWRIver 
nuous account of the Norman revolution, that it has been well received by moſt of the Englifit Hiſtés us. 


Florence, a monk of Worceſter, wrote a Chronicle, which ended with his life, in 1119 ; tho' it was continued, 50 


years lower, by another monk of the ſame monaſtery. He abridged or tranſcribed Marianus, adding a great number 


af judicious collections, from the Saxon Chronicle and other writers; but he is cenſured, for adhering fo ſcrupulouſly 
to his authorities, as ſometimes to retain their miſtakes. 

Eadmerus, a monk of Canterbury, in his Hiſtoria Novorum, &c. publiſhed by Mr. Selden, has related the ſtory of 
the two William's, from 1066 to 1122, which, according to biſhop Nicholſon, is a work of great gravity and in- 
diſputable authority ; for, tho' he was intimately acquainted with Anfelm, he has given an impartial account of the 
oy conteſt, about inveſtitures. Selden obſerves, that his ſtile equals Malmsbury ; but his matter and compoſure 
excced him, | L 

Ordericus Vitalis was a monk of St. Eurole's in Normandy,where he lived 56 years. He wrote an Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory in xiii books, in which he has taken notice of many particulars, relating to the Hiſtory of England; tho' he is 
ſaid to be extravagant, in the praiſe of his friends and the diſpraiſe of his enemies, and to inſiſt too copiouſly on tri- 
vil matters, whilſt he too ſlightly paſſes over things of importance. : 

William, monk and library-keeper of Malmsbury, in his treatiſe de Rebus Geſtis Anglorum, in ve books, with an 
Fa in two more, entitled Hiſtoriæ Novella, has, with care and judgment, collected whatever he found recorded, 

rom the arrival of the Saxons to the eighth year of Stephen's reign, in 1142. He is called elegant, learned, and faithful, 
by ſome of the moſt able criticks, in the Hiſtory of England; and Uſher ſites him the chief of the Engliſh hiſtorians. 

The moſt noble monument of antiquity, extant, is Ge old Saxon Chronicle or Annals; which commences from the 
birth of our Saviour, and concludes with Stephen's death, in 1154, but, by the diverſity of ſtile and other infallible 
proofs, it is evident, that theſe Annals were compoſed at ſeveral times. They principally follow Bede, as to eccleſia- 
ſtical affairs, to 731 ; but their account of the wars, between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons, is the moſt antient, of 
which we have any knowledge. Aſſerius's Hiſtory of Alfred and the Annals agree, in ſo many particulars, that the 
one ſeems to be no more than a tranſlation of the other; and, in a word, they have been the ation of all the Hi- 
ſtories of England, to the Norman conqueſt, They were publiſhed at Oxford, in 1692, by Dr. Gibſon, the preſent 
biſhop of London, who, from all the manuſcripts, has render'd the text as entire and complete, as poſſible, with an 


elegant and proper verſion, free from affected ſtrains and unlucky miſtakes, which uſually abound in works of this 
naturc, 


THE 
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BOOK VII. a 0 


The Reftorktion of the Saxon Line: The "_ of HENRV II. and 
RICHARD I. containing the ſpace of 45 years. 


5. HENRY II ſirnamed Plantagenet. 


1154. H E Engliſh had been too great ſuffer- 
IIS ers in the civil wars, that had ſo long 
embroiled the kingdom, to be deſirous 

— of renewing them; and, therefore, tho' Ste- 
the crown. Phen's death gave them an opportunity of rai- 
without ting freſh commorions, they patiently waited 


oppoſition. for the duke of Normandy, tho' he did not ar- 


Gervaſe. rive in England, in leſs than ſix weeks after he 
"—_— received the intelligence of the deceaſe of the 
bees king. Prince William, Stephea's ſon, was 
a prince of very little merit; and beſides, as 
moſt of the barons had been concerned againſt 
the king, his father, they were apprehenſive, 
that, if they eſpouſed his cauſe, they ſhould 
only put it in his power to be revenged on 
them. Moreover, Henry was not only power- 
ful abroad, but had a numerous party in Eng- 
land, and all the fortreſſes were poſſeſsd by his 
adherents; and, conſequently, tho' William 
ſhould have made an attempt upon the crown, 
he would have wanted the neceſſary aſſiſtance, 
to bring about his deſign. 

1133. Henry, after his landing, having muſter'd 
His coro- together his attendants, that had been diſ- 
nation. perfed by a ſtorm, came to Wincheſter, where 

ſeveral of the great men waited on him and 
ſwore allegiance ; and he was crowned *, the 
day after his arrival, purſuant to the agree- 
ment made with Stephen, of which all the ba- 


rons in the kingdom were guarantees. The 


Engliſh, with the greateſt ſatisfaction, beheld Cy 


a prince on the throne, that was, by his mo- 
ther, ſprung from their antient kings, who gave 
the crown of England a brighter luſtre than 
ever; for he added to it, as ſo many jewels, 
Poictou, Guienne, Saintonge, Maine, Anjou, 
Touraine, and Normandy. In the mean time, 
England, the chief of his dominions, had ſu- 
ſtained ſuch violent ſhocks, in the late reign, 
that it was in the utmoſt want of ſome reſt, in 
order to recover its former ſplendor; and the 
moſt effectual means, to this purpoſe, was to 
Awe the factious, from creating new troubles. 

enry, making this his principal ſtudy, in the 

rſt place, demoliſhed all the caſtles, that were 
fortified, in Stephen's reign, which proved on- 
ly ſo many ſanctuaries for robbers and diſtur- 
bers of the publick peace, except a few, built 
by peaceable men, that he reſerved in his own 
hands ; and the bithop of Wincheſter alone had 
ſix of the moſt conſiderable, which he forfeited, 
for departing the kingdom, without leave. 
This proceeding demonſtrated to the lords, 
that the king was reſolved to ſecure their 
obedience; and it was followed by anothe 
that was equally conducive to the good of 
his ſubjects, viz. the disbanding the foreign 
troops, that were entertained by Stephen. 


At Weſtminſter, by Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 19th of December, in the 23d year of his age; 
tho ſome affirm, that he landed December the 7th, and was crowned the 19th. R. Diceto, M. Paris, and M. Welt - 


minſter. But Gervaſe tells us, that he landed the 8th, and was crowned the 17th, Eleanor, his 
with him; and Diceto ſays, that the archbiſhop of York was not preſent at the coronation, 


queen, being crowned 
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* 
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Book VII. The Reign of 


1155. Theſe ſoldiers, whom the Engliſh hiſtorians 
A tile Brabanſons, and the French, Routiers or 
Cotteraux, were a mixture of people from ſe- 
veral parts of Europe, but eſpecially Germany 
and the Low-Countries ; and, as they did not 
profeſs ſubjection to any prince, in particular, 
they made no ſcruple of ſerving any that would 
employ them, provided it was likely to turn to 
their advantage. Not to be punctually paid, they 
conſider'd as an inſtance of good fortune; ſince 
furniſhed them with a pretence for plundering 
the friends, as well as enemies, of thoſe that 
entertained them; ſo that, generally, theſe 
auxiliary troops were a burthen to the very 
princes, whom they aſſiſted, as the Engliſh had 
often found, from their own experience. Hen- 
ry, being deſirous of eaſing his people of this 
dead weight, did not ſuffer ſo much as one of 
theſe foreigners to remain in the kingdom ; 
and William of Ypres, their general, percei- 
ving from the cold reception he met with at 
court, that his abſence would be very _— 
table, embarqued, at once, without waiting for 
orders to depart *. 


He re- The new king, as yet, ſeemed entirely to 
_— conſult the welfare and tranquillity of his ſub- 


ants, jects; but, when he, ſoon atter, revoked all 
— the grants made by his predeceſſor, and ſeized 
on all the lands, that had been alienated from 
the crown, it evidently appeared that he act- 
ed upon other motives. The poſſeſſors were 
excecdingly mortified, and loudly complained, 
that it was extremely unreaſonable to deprive 
them of the rewrad of their ſervices ; and thoſe, 
in particular, that had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the king and the empreſs, his mother, were 
highly exaſperated, to find themſelves, thus, 
confounded with Stephen's adherents. The 
laſt, on the other hand, affirmed, that, in ſer- 
ving the late king, who was actually poſſeſs d of 
the crown, they had only performed the office 
of faithful ſubjects; and that, in depriving 
them of their eſtates, a precedent was eſta- 
bliſhed, that might hereafter be of dangerous 
conſequence to the prince on the throne. Se- 
veral of the lords even refuſed to comply ; 
but, upon Henry's approach with an army, 
they were in no condition to make any re- 
ſiſtance; and Hugh Mortimer, by preſuming 


M. Paris. 


M. Paris. 


to defend one of his caſtles againſt the king, 


William, occaſioned the loſs of all his others. William 
Stephen's of Blois, Stephen's ſon, meeting with no bet- 
m 's Ui ter treatment than the reſt, was diſpoſleſs'd of 
eſs d . : 

ike the the caſtle ot Norwich, and all that was given 
reſt, him by the king, his father ; and Henry left 
G. Neub. him nothing, except the lands that belonged to 
M. Welt. his family, before Stephen's acceſſion to the 

crown. This proceeding directly contradicted 

the agreement Henry had made with the late 


king; but alas! of what vertue are treaties, 


againſt breach of faith ſeconded with power? 1155. 
Thus, the nobles, enriched by the bounty of Www. 
king Stephen, or the empreſs Marilda, were, 

on a ſudden, reduced by Henry's policy, who 

had often remarked, that their riches render'd 

them arrogant and imperious ; and he alſo | 
ated from a principle of revenge, in depri- M. Paris, 
ving the barons, whom Stephen had created, 

of their honourable titles, under the pre- 

tence that they were conferred on them, on 

the account of their adherence to an uſur- 

per. 

Henry, after theſe and the like precautions, He chuſes 
choſe a council, conſiſting of the chief perſons à counc!, 
of the nobility and clergy ; the principal mem- 
bers of which were Theobald, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Thomas Becket, archdeacon of 
the ſame ſee, lately made chancellor, and Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter, chief juſticiary of the 
realm; and, at the head of the cabiner-coun- 
cil, was Matilda, his mother, whom long ex- 
perience had render'd wiſe, at her own ex- 
pence. Theſe two councils being ſettled, Hen- 
ry called an afſembly-general or parliament, 
at 3238 where he obliged the barons x 
to ſwear fealty to William and Henry , his 1 5 
ſons, the former of which died, a few days alleen 
after; and, before the aſſembly broke up, he to his ſons. 
conſented, that the laws of Edward ſhould be Gervaſe. 
in force, and, of his own accord, ratified the Hoved. 
charter of his grandfather, Henry I. Theſe 
firſt ſteps of the new king invigorated the 
hopes of the honeſt and peaceable, whilſt they 
terrified the wicked and injurious, who were 
under a neceſſity either of abandoning the 
kingdom, or amending their manners ; for 
they evidently perceived, that he was reſo- 
lately determined to root out the licentiouſ- 
neſs, introduced in Stephen's reign. 

Pope Anaſtaſius dying, this year, Adrian IV. Adrian IV- 
an Engliſhman, was his ſucceſſor . is pope. 

No ſooner was Henry firmly ſeated on the gy 
throne of England, than he went over, to do wy D 
homage to the king of France, for his provinces goes ovet 
in that kingdom; which render'd him the moſt do Nor- 
powerful vaſlal of the crown of France,andalmoſt 2 y 
equalled him to the ſovereign himſelf, whoſe de- Piccto. 
meſnes were inconſiderable now, in compari- ; 
ſon of what they were, in proceſs of time; 
but, as the dominions of Henry and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, in France, occaſioned innumerable 
wars between the French and Engliſh, it will 
be convenient briefly to ſhew, wherein the 
ſtrength of the kings of France then conliſted ; 
for this will not only give us a juſt idea of their 
power, but alſo intorm us of the vaſt diffe- 
rence, in that reſpe&, between the firſt ſuc- 
ceſſors of Hugh Caper, and thoſe who, in lat- 


ter times, have ſwayed the ſceptre of that 
kingdom. 


William Peverel was diſinherited, this year, for poiſoning Ranulph, carl of Cheſter ; and he turned monk, to 
avoid the puniſhment he juſtly deſerved. R. Diceto, Gervaſe. 


t. M. Paris ſays, this prince was born the 28th of February, in this year, at London; tho' Gervaſe tells us, it was 


in March. 


+ Named Nicholas Break ſpear, reported to be the ſon of a bondman, belon 
being refuſed to be admitted as a monk there, he travelled abroad, and made 7 


pope promoted him to be biſho 


ing to the abbey of St. Alban's; and, 
uch improvements in learning, that the 


of Alva, and his legate to Germany, and, at length, a cardinal. M. Weſtm. affirms, 


that he was ſprung from a noble family, in the territory of St. Alban's ; and he was a brisk and enterprizing pope ; 


for tho' he only ſate in the pa 
terdict, for info f 
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al chair, four years, Brompton aſſures us, that he put the city of Rome under an in- 
ulting one of his cardina!s, and excommunicated William, king of Sicily. | 


When 


— 
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1156. 
Wy 
Remarks 
on the 
ſtrength o 
the king 
of France. 


aids he received 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


When Hugh Caper uſurped the crown, from 
the houſe of Charles the Great, to attach the 
nobility to his intereſt, he granted ro them 


e and their heirs the provinces, of which they 


were only governors, by the name of hets ; 
and he confirmed theſe grants by authentick 
charters, ſtipulating, that the fiets thould de- 
volve to the crown, in default of heirs, and 
reſerving alſo the right of confiſcating them, 
for rebellion and other crimes, ſpecified in the 
ſaid charters. By the means ot this immenſe 
bounty, France became, at once, ſtock'd with 
vaſt numbers of power ful lords, or rather ſo- 
yereigns, who held their lands, by an heredi- 
tary right; ſo that nothing was left to the 
crown, except the governments Hugh Capet 
was poſleſs'd of, before his acceſſion to the 
throne ; tho* even theſe demeſnes, with the 
addition of ſome other vacant governments, 
were very conſiderable, the power of his fa- 
mily being exceedingly increas'd, upon the 
decline of the houſe of Charles the Great. 
I am not inſenſible, that ſome authors deny, 
that Hugh Capet was the firſt that changed 
the governments into fiefs, making this alte- 
ration to be more remote; whilit others aſſert, 
that it was made by ſome of the firſt kings of 
that line; bur, beſides, that the opinion I have 
followed is the moſt probable, the difference 
of a few years, more or leſs, is of no conſe- 
quence, with reſpect to a general view of the 
ſtate of France, which is all that I propoſe, at 
preſent. 

Some of theſe fiefs, on the account of their 
great extent, were called peerdoms ; and of 
this fort there were fix eccleſiaſtical, and fix 
lay; but ir is unneceſſary to mention the for- 
mer ot theſe, as they have very little relation 
to the Hiſtory of England *. Of the ſix lay 
peerdoms, three were dukedoms, viz. Burgun- 
dy, Normandy, and Guienne; and three, 
earldoms, namely, Flanders, Tholouſe, and 
Champagne; and each of theſe peers had vaſ- 
{als, which held their lands of him, as he him- 


ſelf held his peerdom of the crown. For ex- 


ample, the duke of Normandy had, for his 
vaſſal, the duke of Bretagne, by the conceſſion 
of Charles the Simple, who annexed this right 
to the grant made to Rollo ; and from hence 
it appears, how naked the crown of France 
was, now, in compariſon of the ſtate of its 
revenues, in future times. To the reign of 
Lewis VII. ſirnamed the Young, who was king 
of France, when Henry aſcended the throne 
of England, the kings of France had not uni- 
ted any of the great fiefs to the crown; and, 
therefore, it plainly follows, that Henry, who 
held the two principal pcerdoms, beſides ma- 
ny other provinces, was in poſſeſſion of as much 
or more lands in that kingdom, than the king 
of France himſelf; but this prince was, not- 


withſtanding, wy potent, by reaſon of the 

rom his vaſſals. When the 
kingdom was engaged in a war, with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the ſtates, each vaſſal was 
obliged to farniſh him with a certain number 
of troops ; and then it was, that the king ap- 


* Theecclcſiaſtical peerdoms were the archbiſhopricks of Rheims, Laon, and Longres, and the biſhopricks of Beau- 


vois, Nayon, and Chalons, 


peared at the head of a formidable army; but, 1156. 

when he declared war; of his own accord, of for www 

his private advantage, the vaſſals might allow 

him, or refuſe, their quota of troops, at their 
leaſure. Nay, they imagined they might 
awfully take up arms againſt him, in the caſe 

of oppreſſion, or even for the bare denial of 

juſtice ; and, this being the nature of the 

French conſtitution, it is no wonder, that their 

kings have ſometimes marched with a hand- 

ful of forces, whilſt, at other times they have Mezeral. 

have been at the head of numerous armies. | 

However, when ſome of theſe large demeſnes, 

granted in fee, came afterwards to be united 

to the crown, the ſovereigns, by degrees, a- 

boliſh'd the diſtin&ion between a neceſſary and 

unneceſſary war; and, without any regard to 

the conſent of the ſtates, continually confound- 

ing the private views of the king with the in- 

tereſt of the publick, they obliged their vaſſals 

to ſupply them with aids, on every occaſion. 

hey even employed ſome of their vaſſals, 
as their inſtruments, in oppreſſing the ret ; 
and this, with the opportunities they had, - 
of courſe, to unite ſeveral provinces to the 
crown, in default of heirs, ſo greatly increaſed 
their ſtrength, that, ar laſt, they were able 
to keep the great men in awe ; but it was a 
long time, before they arrived at this height 
of power. 

Henry's chief deſign, in going over to Nor- Henry 
mandy, was to recover Anjou, which his bro- wages wat 
ther, Geoffrey, had ſeized, upon the following pi — 
pretenſions. Geoff ey Plantagenet earl of An- 2 
jou, their father, by his laſt will and teſtament, | 
left to Henry, his eldeſt fon, the poſſeſſions of 
Matilda, their mother, including Normandy 
and her title to England; to Geoffrey, his ſe- 
cond, he bequeathed Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine ; and to William, his third fon, he on- 
ly gave the earldom of Mortagne. But, as it 
was unreaſonable, that the emprel(s, his wife, 
ſhould be deprived of her poſſeſſions, during 
her life, or Henry continue, without any in- 
heritance, till her death, he ſub joined another 
clauſe in his will, viz. that Henry ſhould enjoy, 
whilſt the empreſs lived, the three earldoms 
aſſigned to Geoffrey, reſerving, however, to 
the latter the cities of Lodun, Chinon, and 
Mirebel, until the former ſhould reſign to him 
the paternal eſtate, upon his being poſſeſſed of 
Normandy ; and he obliged the barons ſolemn- 
ly to ſwear, that they would not ſuffer his body 
to be buried, until Henry had taken an oath 
to put his laſt will in execution, tho' he was 
not eaſily prevail'd on to comply with their de- 
mands ; bur, at length, rather than his father's 
corpſe ſhould lie, unburied, he was brought to 
a compliance. His mother, Matilda, having, 
in proceſs of time, {urrender'd Normandy to 
Henry, Geoffrey imagined, that he had a 
right to take poſſeſſion of Anjou; but we have 
already ſeen, that Henry expelled him. No 
ſooner was his brother ſeated on the Engliſh 
throne, than Geoffrey renewed his pretenſions; 
and the Anjevins eſpouſed his cauſe, chuſing 
rather to have a private carl, than to be de- 


4 


11 pendent | 
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pendent on the crown of England; beſides, he 
received the aſſiſtance of the king of France, 
who conſider'd Henry as a formidable neigh- 


bour. When the earl of Anjou made his will, 


Stephen was in flouriſhing circumſtances; and, 
therefore, he looked upon the crown to be, 
indeed, a thing to which he might juſtly aſpire, 
tho' the proſpe& of it was very remote and 
diſtant. That he might not be wholly un- 

rovided for, during his mother's life, was the 
ole motive of leaving him the three earldoms; 
and, therefore, if we fix our thoughts only on 
the intent of this will, it is maniteſt, that, upon 
his being in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Eng- 
land, he ought to have reſigned Anjou to 
Geoffrey, eſpecially, as he had taken an oath 
to that purpoſe. The king pretended, that 
the will was null and void, ſince his father 
could not deprive the firſt-born of the patri- 
mony received from his anceſtors ; and, as to 
his oath, he, on eaſy terms, obtained a diſ- 
penſation from the pope, which, at once, re- 


Henry de- moved all his ſcruples, on that account. Upon 
prives this, he immediately reſolved on a war with 


Geoffrey 
of Anjou. 
R. Diceto. 
M. Paris. 
M. Weſt. 


The affairs 


- of Bre- 


tagne. 


* 


his brother ; and, having done homage to the 


king of France, he marched towards Poictou, 


and took from Geoffrey the cities of Mirebel, 
Ehinon, and Lodun ; and then, proceeding 
to Anjou, in ſpite of his brother's reſiſtance, 
he ſubdued all the fortified places, and forced 
him out of the country *. | 

This unhappy prince would have been left 


in a forlorn and wretched condition, had not 


the inhabitants of the earldom of Nantz vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to his government; but, 
as this unexpected event was attended with 
very remarkable conſequences, I ſhall endea- 
vour briefly to ſet it in a clear light. Conan 
the Groſs, duke of Bretagne, had a ſon, called 
Hoel, and a daughter, named Bertha, married 
to Endo, earl of Pontievre, her relation, by 
whom ſhe had a ſon, ſtiled Conan, from his mo- 


ther's father; but, ſome ſuſpicions inducing 
Conan the Groſs to difinherit his ſon, Endo, 


Bertha's husband, obtained Bretagne, after 
the death of his father-in-law, notwithſtanding 
Hoel's efforts, who had only the city of Nantz 


trom him. Bertha dying four years after, Co- 
nan, her ſon, ſirnamed the Little, pretending 


that it was his mother's inheritance, aſſumed 
the title of duke of Bretagne; upon which, 
there aroſe, between the father and ſon, a war, 
which laſted many years, till, at laſt, Endo, 
being entirely defeated, was obliged to fly, 
for refuge, to the court of France. 

Conan the Little was no ſooner poſleſs'd of 
Bretagne, than he undertook to reduce to his 
ſubjection the city of Nantz ; which, ever 


ſince the death of Conan the Groſs, was a ſe- 


parate ſtate, under Hoel's dominion. When 
the citizens of Nantz made their ſubmiſſion to 
Hoel, they acted upon a principle of juſtice, 
believing that his father had greatly injured 
him, in depriving him of his right; but, find- 
ing aſterwards, that they were miſtaken, in 


hy = 
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their opinion of this prince, they expelled 1156, 
him, thinking him to be incapable of detend- . 
ing them againſt Conan, who was making pre- 
parations againſt them; and, from this time, 

there is not the leaſt notice taken of Hoel, in 

hiſtory. In the interim, the inhabitants of 
Nantz, not being able to come to a teſolu- un 
tion of ſubmitting to Conan, own Geoffrey, Me 
brother to the king of England, for their ſo- Nantz. 
vereign; and, thus, he was made earl of Brompt. 
Nantz, juſt after his expulſion out of Anjon, 

tho” he did not continue long in the poſſeſſion 

of this earldom. Fae: | 

Henry, having reduced Anjou, returned to, Fenry re- 

England; and, upon his arrival, Malcolm, covers 
purſuant to a treaty, ſurrender'd to him Car- 3 
lille, Newcaſtle, and Bamborough-caſtle, con- N. Par, 
tenting himſelf with the earldom of Hunting- 8 
don, which prince Henry, his father, had en- 

joyed. This reſtitution was, doubtleſs, very 
reaſonable; ſince David, Malcolm's grand- 

father, had obtained them by treaties, at a 

time when Stephen conſulted his own intereſt, 

more than that of the publick ; but, in all 
probability, Henry's great power was the 
principal cauſe of the king of Scotland's mo- 
deration f. 5 
It is extremely ſurprizing, that the Welch, 117357. 
tho* Henry was become ſo formidable, ſhould, The war 
without any provocation, preſume to make by. 5 | 

incurſions into his frontiers ; bur the king, be- M. Paris 
ing highly incenſed, on the account of their Brompt. 
ravages, reſolved to be ſeverely revenged on | 
them ; and, marching into Wales with a nu- 

merous army, he deſtroyed all before him, 

with fire and ſword. Upon the king's ap- 

proach, the Welch retreated to their moun- 

tains, which were altogether inacceſſible ; 

and his vanguard, running, one day, into a 

narrow defile, were entirely routed. This 
accident intimidated the reſt of the Engliſh 

troops ; and their terror was increaſed by the 

raſh conduct of Henry de Eſſex, hereditary 
ſtandard-bearer of England. Upon a rumour, 

that was ſpread throngh the army, that the 

king was ſlain, he threw down the ſtandard 

and fled, crying out, the king is dead; but 

this imprudent action, for which he was after- 

wards confined in the monaſtery of Reading, 

and had his eſtate confiſcated, fo diſpirited 

the Engliſh, that, had not the king ſhewn 

himſelf, to revive their drooping ſpirits, he 

would have hazarded the loſs of his whole ar- 

my. However, the Welch being given to un- 
derſtand, that Henry had order'd a fleet to 

be in readineſs, to invade them by ſea, joy- 

fully received the news, that Henry, weary of 

ſuch a vexatious war, was willing to enter in- 

to a treaty with them; by which, he reſerved 

to himſelf the liberty of cutting large roads M. Paris. 
through their woods, which might open for 

him a paſſage to their country, on any occaſion; 

and he likewiſe obliged them to ſurrender cer- 

tain caſtles , that they had taken, during th 

troubles of the late reign. 


„M. Paris and Tyrrel ſay, that Thomas Beckct was made chancellor,” in 1155 ; and Gervaſe relates, that he was 


very ſerviceable to Henry in this war. 


I Diceto tells us, that Maud, the kin 2 daughter, was born in this year. | 


© + The following year, he repaired-Rudhlan and Baſipwerk-caſtles, and founded Baſingwerk · monaſtery. Erompt. 
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1158. In the beginning of the ſucceeding year, 
Wy WV prinee 8 8 Heary's ſecond ſon, was born 
1148. ar Oxford, in the month of September; and, 
Prince A few days after, he renewed the ceremony of 
Richard's his coronation, at Wickford, in the ſuburbs of 
birth. Lincoln, not daring to do it, within the walls 
N of the city ; and, in this, he was more ſuper- 
on” ſtitious, or, perhaps, more condeſcending to 
the prejudices of the people than Stephen, his 
predeceſſor. 
The next year, a third ſon was born to the 
ng, named Geoffrey; and he was crowned, 
a third time, at Worceſter, together with the 
queen; but theſe ſuperfluous coronations, 
very frequent in thoſe days, ſeemed to be only 
deſigned to amuſe the people, that the king 
really intended to obſerve the oath taken on 
The kins Theſe occaſions. At this laſt ſolemnity, the 
by” ns Þ king and queen, coming to the oblation, laid 
never their crowns on the altar, and made a vow 
wear their neyer to wear them more ; and, from this 
crowns time, the cuſtom of the kings wearing their 
ny more. crowns, during the great feſtivals, was, by 
degrees, diſuſed ; at leaſt, there are but few 
inſtances of it, in the following reigns. About 
New mo- the {ame time, Henry order'd a new coi- 
W 8 nage, the current money of the kingdom be- 
exceedingly adulterated, in Stephen's reign. 
heſe peaceable employments being alto- 
gether unſuitable to Henry's martial diſpoſi- 
tion, his brother Geoffrey's death, which fell 
out ſoon after, furniſhed him with an oppor- 
tunity for action; for no ſooner was this prince 
laid in his grave, than the duke of Bretagne 
ſeized the city of Nantz, with the whole 
earldom, for which Henry deprived him of the 
earldom of Richmond in England; but Hen- 
ry laid elaim to it, as his brother's heir, and 


in 
The death 
of Geof- 
frey, the 
king's 


brother, 


paſſed over into Normandy, with a powerful 
army, to make good his pretenſions. Whilft he 


The affairs waited for ſeaſonable weather, to enter u 


ed ag his expedition, he made a viſit to the king of 
n . 8 1 1 1 
Brompe: France, in order to gain his intereſt, or, at 


leaſt, to prevail on him to ſtand neuter ; for 

he very well knew, that, it Lewis continued 

quiet, the duke of Bretagne could not give him 

much 2 ; _ ſo 2 =o he in 

his addreſs, that, before they parted, a mar- 

| „ e riage was concluded between man eldeſt 

1s married {on, who was but five years of age, and Mar- 

to Henry's garet, the French king's daughter, an infant 

eldeſt ſon. no more than five or {ix months old. Having, 

thus, ſecured France, he marched, at the head 

of his army, to Nantz, reſolving to take it 

by torce, it Conan refuſcd peaccably to reſign 

it; and Conan was conſtrained to give way to 

his ſuperior power ; but the conqueſt of Nantz 

was not the only advantage Henry procured 

by this expedition. Before he left Bretagne, 

Argentre, he made a treaty with Conan, purſuant to 

entre, 8 

1. 2. C. 15. Which, he obliged himſelf to give his daughter, 

Conſtance, in marriage to Geoffrey, Henry's 

ſon, who was yet in his cradle; and, by vertue 

of this marriage, celebrated five years after, 

Geoftrey, upon the death of his father-in-law, 

notwithitanding his youth, became duke of 
Bretagne. „ 2 

Henry's large dominions, with the late ac- 


quiſition of the earldom of Nantz, and the 
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ly embraced this propoſal ; in conſequence of 


proſpect of being hereafter maſter of all Bre- 1159. 
tagne, could not ſatisfy his ambition; and, Www 
therefore, he was reſolved to revive his queen's guy | 
title to the earldom of Tholouſe, which was of o NE 
a vaſt extent. His alliance with Lewis the jouſe. 
Young led him to hope, that he would per- M. Wet, 
mit him to extend his frontiers, on the ſide 

of Languedoc, as well as Bretagne ; but he 

was diſappointed in his expectations. I ſhall 

firſt clear queen Eleanor's title to Tholouſe; 

and then proceed to enquire into the ſucceſs 

of that expedition. 

William IV, earl of Tholouſe, contempo- The 
rary with the Conqueror, had an only daughter, queen's 
named Philippa, who was married to William title to it, 
VII, earl of Poitiers, Eleanor's grandfather ; ee 
and, by this marriage, the earldom of Tholouſe j. Tou- 
was to fall, one day, to the houſe of Poictiers, pol. Virg. 
which was” alſo pofleſs'd of Guienne ; but Chr. Nor: 
William, Philippa's father, imagined, that he Prompt. 
could ſecure it to his own family, by ſelling it to 
Raymond of St.Giles, his younger brother. This 
ſale, whether real or pretended, would have been 
inſufficient to deprive the counteſs of Poitiers, 
of her father's inheritance, if certain accidents 
had not concurred in favour of Raymond, who 
continued in poſſeſſion of the earldom of Tho- 
louſe, after his brother's deceaſe ; for the de- 
ſign of the earl of Poictiers, Philippa's hus- 
band, mortgaging his demeſns to William 
Rufus, in order to defray his charges to the 
Holy-Land, being fruſtrated by Wiliam's 
death, he made application elſewhere, and, at 
length, raiſed the money, by mortgaging his 
revenues for ſeveral years. The expences 
of his undertaking, and the loſs of all his equi- 
page, obliged him to return home, where he 
had no reaſon to expect any ſupplies; but 
Raymond of St. Giles, falling in with this junc- 
ture, offered him a conſiderable ſum, to re- 
nounce his right to the earldom of Tholouſe. 
The earl of Poictiers, in his extremity, readi- 


which, Raymond kept poſſeſſion of the earl- 
dom, which his poſterity enjoyed after him, 
without any moleſtation from the earl of Poic- 
tiers, or his fon, William IX. William dy- 
ing, Lewis the Young, who married Eleanor, 


his only da and heireſs, revived the 
pretenſions of the houſe of Poictiers to the 


carldom of Tholouſe, maintaining that carl 
H e. 32 Raymond was a — apr 3 

t Raymond, impoſi the earl's eaſy 
temper, had enced ble Bake, at too cheap 
a rate; and that he had not even paid the 
whole of the covenanted ſum. From theſe con- 
ſiderations he inferr'd, that the bargain was 
null and void; and that, of courſe, Eleanor 


ought to poſſeſs the carldom, in the right of 


Philippa, her grandmother, upon repaying ts 
the 4.95 of Tholouſe the * that the earl 
of Poitiers had received. Raymond V, then 
earl of Tholouſe, to 9 pleaded pre- 
ſeription; which, tho it is ſometimes of weight, 
in private affairs, was ineffectual againſt a 
prince, that was able to break through it by 
force of arms. However, at laſt, the affair 
was compromiſed, by a marriage between eat! 
2 and Conſtance, Lewis's ſiſter, and 


widow 
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1159. widow to Euſtace, king hen's ſon ; for, up- 
on this, Lewis dropped his pretenſions, and, 
whilſt he lived with Eleanor, the earl of Tho- 
louſe remained, without the leaft interruption. 
Eleanor's ſecond marriage again embarraſs 
ſed Raymond's affairs ; for Henty, being poſ= 
ſeſs d of the ſame rights the king of France 
Catel. had relinquiſhed, laid claim to the carldom of 
Pol. Virg. Tholouſe; but Raymond pleaded; as before, 
the ſale made to his grandfather, the reſignati- 
on of the houſe of Poitiers, and, beſides, a long 
poſſeſſion, which exceeded the term of a 
preſcription ; and, therefore, he reſolyed to 
defend his title to the earldom. As this caſe, 
then, was to be decided by arms, Henry enter'd 
into an alliance with Raymond, earl of Arra- 
gon and Barcelona, and engaged the king of 
otland to lend him a powerful affiſtance * ; 
and no ſooner was his army in readineſs, than 
he marched towards Languedoc, taking Cahors 

in his way, and laid ſiege to Tholouſe. 

1160, Lewis the Younger, being jealous of Hen- 
Henry be- ry's greatneſs, arrived at Tholouſe, a few 
ſeges Tho- days before; and the large extent of that city, 
louſe. with the French king's ſuccours, rendered the 
M. Welt. Gege fo difficult, that Henry, deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, raiſed it, and returned into his own do- 
minions ; tho Mezerai affirms, that he might 
have eaſily taken the city, if he had not made 
a conſcience of beſieging his ſovereign ; but he 
did not ſeem, on other occaſions, to have 
ſuch a veneration for the king of France. 
However that be, he marched back to Nor- 
mandy, leaving the cuſtody of Cahors to 
Thomas Becket, his chancellor; and, in his 
return, he went, into le Beauvoiſis, where he 
commited great ravages, in revenge of Lewis's 
diſconcerting his meaſures. At the ſame time, 
Simon, earl of Montfort, ſurrendered to him his 
caſtles, in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
cut of all communication with Orleans; fo that 
the king of France was obliged to propoſe a 
| ceſſation of arms, which was agreed upon for 
Henry and a year. During the truce, the two monarchs 
Lewis en- concluded a peace, which ratified the treaty of 
es Even Paris, without the leaſt mention of Tholouſe; 
7 inſomuch that Henry preſerved, whilſt he was 

alive, his pretenſions to that peerdom, and left 
them, at his death, to his ſucceſſor, who was 
pleaſed to reſign them. 

William earl of Blois, Stepherr's fon, died, 


Fitz- 
Steph. 


Hoved. 
Diceto. 
tion, where he had attended the king. 
The death Upon the death of pope Adrian, in 1159, 
of Adrian the election ot a new pope occaſioned a {chiſm, 
Afhic: Which, tor a long time, divided Chriſtendom. 
M. Paris Ihe majority of the cardinals choſe Roland, a 
Hoved. native of Siena, who aſſumed the name of 
Brompton. Alexander III. but the reſt elected Octavian, 
Gervale. who ſtiled himſelf Victor V. Almoſt all the 
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legal have, for her do 


on his way home from the Tholouſe expedi- 


| 271 
chriſtian princes owned the authority of KAlex- 1160; 
ander ; but the Germans eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Victor, who perceiving himſelf to be fap= e 
_ by the ror Barbarbſſa, expelled 
Is tiror out of Rome, forcing him to 
fly into France. | | © =o A 

The laſt peace, between the kings of France 11632. 
and England, was no more than a confirmati- G oage 
on of the tr of Paris, in — * e : 
was apreed upon, between H s el on 
and 7 noms. gy Lewis's daughter, who was to 
| wry, the city of Giſors and 
part of the Vexin, which were to remain in | 
the cuſtody of the knights templars f, till the ft. 
marriage was ſolemnized. Purſuant to this 
treaty, chancellor Becket was ſent to Paris, 
with a magnificent retinue, to demand the 
oung princeſs, who was to be educated in 

ngland, till ſhe became marriageable ; bur 
Henry, ſoon after her arrival at London , or- T. mar- 
dered the nuptials to be celebrated, tho the riage of 
bridegroom was but ſeven, and the bride no the young 
more than three years old. Upon this, the prince. 
knights templars, believing that he had fuffi- 
ciently made good his engagement, put him 
in poſſeſſion of Giſors; but this precipitant pro- 
ceeding renewed the war between the two 
kings. Lewis complained, that Henry had 
bribed the grand matter of the temple ; but 
Henry alledged, that, by raking poſſeſſion of 
Giſors, he had not, inthe leaſt, injured the king , 
of France, as he had punctually performed his pet n 
part of the treaty. However, this war was Henry and 
ſoon ended, by the mediation of Alexander Lewis is 
HI, lately arrived in France, who ſent two of N 
his legates before him, to pave the way for A wredry of 
an accommodation; upon which, the two kings peace. 
went together, to receive the pope at Torcy bebe re- 
upon the Lolre; and no ſooner had they ap- ſpect both 
proached him, than they both alighted, and, En, 
each of them holding a rein of his bridle, oon- 5,5." © 
duced him to the lodgings prepared tor his 
reception. 

All theſe occurrences, the conqueſt of Nantz, The un- 
the ſiege of Tholouſe, the marriage of prince RE : 
Henry, and the war with France, happened, Jute of 
between the years 1159 and 1163; and I te pre- 
have ſuſpended my judgment, as to the preciſe ceding e- 
dates of each, on account of the diverſity a- vents. 
mong hiſtorians, on that ; and, perhaps, Echard. 
this was the reaſon, why a famous modern | 
author has comprized all theſe particulars, with- 


+ 


in the compals of eight or nine lines. 


Henry having fertled the affairs, which de- 1163. 
rained him in France four years, returned in- fir ate 
ro England, in 1163, pleaſing himſelf with the in à gou- 
tho of uninterrupred tranquillity, as his riming 
preſent circumſtances, both abroad and at condition. 
home, were in a flouriſſing condition; when, on 
a ſudden, the pride and perverſeneſs of one of 


* He was accompanied alſo by one of the kings of Wales, and all the earls and barons of England, Normandy, 


Aquitain, Anjou, Gaſcoigne, &c. and, to ſupport t 
Hamo, the carl of Glouceſters's ſon, died at this ſiege. 


his war, he raiſed a ſcutage, which 
Gervaſe. 


amounted to 180,000 + 


t The order of the knights remplars, ſo named, becauſe they lived im a part of the temple at Jeruſalem, aſſigned 


them by king Baldwin, was inſtituted by po 


chriſtian ſtran 


became {0 numerous, that they had 


pe Gelaſius I. in 1129 ; and their office was to conduct, in theit armour, - 
gers and pilgrims through the Holy-Land. They were no more than nine, at firſt ; tho', ar lengrh, they 
great eſtates in all parts of Chriſtendom ; 


at laſt, too powerful, 


they were ſuppreſs d by Clement V. 1309. and by the council of Vienna, 2312. The m r of the temple; in Eng- 
land, was ſummom d to parliament; and from him the miniſter of the Temple · church derives his name. 
+ According to Brompton, it was not for ſome years after, , aliquot annis elapſis.“. 


his 


as Cas — — ——— ——— —j—ñ28 — — 
e > 
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1163: his ſubjects, viz. Thomas Becket, raiſed a 
Www form which created him a thouſand vexations, 
Becket and was not allayed, at laſt, without the loſs of 
_— his honour. He was the ſon of Gilbert Becker, 
bance, à citizen of London, by Matildis *, a Syrian 
An ac- woman, and ſpent his youth in the ſtudy of the 
count of law; and he became ſo famous at the bar, 

that he was removed from thence, and made 

= archdeacon of Canterbury f. In the begin- 
ning of this reign, he was concerned in the 
management of certain affairs at court, which 
introduced him tothe king's acquaintance ; and 

ſuch an high opinion did Henry entertain of 

his merit, that, in a little time, he gave him a 

ug mark of his —_— by conferring 

| on him the dignity of high-hancellor, upon 
83 the — 405. of Theobald, archbiſhop 
cello, of Canterbury. In the diſcharge of this exal- 
ted office, Becket behaved towards all the 
world, in ſuch an arrogant and imperious man- 

ner, that he was extremely troubleſome to his 

equals, but alrogether inſupportable to his in- 

tcriors. - Above all things, he was fond of 

pomp and pageantry, having ſilver bits in his 

horſes bridles ; and he exceeded a peer of 

the realm in his expences. It is ſaid, that, in 

the war of Tholouſe, where he attended the 

| king, he maintained, at his own charge, 700 
Fiz-Steph. knights and 1200 foot; but tho' his carriage 
was haughty to all others, he, on all occaſions, 
ſeemed to be ſo obſequious and entirely 
devoted to the king's will, that he was per- 
ſuaded, that he would be always ready to ſa- 
critice every thing to his ſervice. In the interim 
he received the news, in Normandy, of the 
Hoves, death of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
M. Paris. and, taking this to be a proper juncture, for 
NM. Welt. the execution of certain premeditated ſchemes, 

he detrmined to promote Becket to that dig- 
nity, as a perſon that might be very ſerviceable 
in bringing about his deſigns. How little re- 
dect ſoever the monks of St. Auguſtin's had for 
ecket, whom they conſidered as too much 
| "a cyuttier ; yet the king's recommendation 
He is of him, was ſo preſſing, that he was elected, 
_ arch- and conſecrated, a little before that prince's re- 
Ger turn, aiter the ſec had been vacant one year, 
a month, and 14 days. As ſoon as he found 
himſelt fixed in that eminent ſtation, he ſent 
He ſends the great ſeal to his benefactor, when he leaſt 


. 


che great expected it; and, ſuddenly changing his man- 


= 3 ner of living, he wore a monk's habit with ſack- 
changes his cloth, next to his skin, retaining only a few 
manner of domeſtick ſervants in very plain clothing. By 
living. theſe and ſeveral other inſtances of the like 
| nature, it evidently. appeared, that he was ei- 
| ther reſolved on a thorough reformation of his 
; lite, or had ſome great deſign in view; tho' 
his intentions were concealed, till, at length, it 
was diſcovered, that, on all occaſions, he aſpi- 

red atter an independent power. 

I haye already obſerved, in ſeveral places, 
how much the power of the clergy was increa- 
ſed, to the prejudice of the regal authority; 
and Henry, who had perceived the fatal 


It is ſaid, that ſhe was the daughter of a Saracen, who had taken his father Gilbert, ſheriff of London, pri- 
ſoner, when he went a pilgrimage to the Holy-Land, Brompt. | 

f M. Weſt. affirms, 2 
bey of St: Alban's, Py 


as one of the murderers was even degraded, 


firſt preferment was the living of Bradfield, to which he was preſented by the ab- 


of ENGLAND. | 
effects of it, in Stephen's reign, enter'd into 1183. 
a reſolution, at his acceſſion to the throne, to Www 
reduce it within proper bounds ; and, there- 
fore, he began with the nobility, that their 
union with the clergy might not obſtru& his 
meaſures. The affairs, which employed him, 
ſome years, in France, obliged him to defer 
the execution of his project; but, this ob- 
ſtacle being removed, he determined to ſet a- 
bout it, immediately after his return into Eng- 
land; and this was the very reaſon of his fo 
warmly recommending Becket to be archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury. The matter in agitation 
was the regulation of ſeveral abuſes extremely 
prejudicial to the ſtate, but, at the ſame time, 
very advantageous to the clergy ; and, con- 
ſequently, could not ſo well be reformed, un- 
leſs the biſhops themſelves contributed their aſ- 
ſiſtance; for the utmoſt addreſs and the con- 
currence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
were neceflary, in ſuch a nice and tender point. 
Henry, with this view, placed Becket in 
that ſec, as a perſon inviolably attached to 
his intereſt, and whom he had loaded with fa- 
vours ; but his returning the great ſeal con- 
vinced the king, that he was deceived in his 
conjectures ; and, perhaps, his reſentment of 
this proceeding was the cauſe of the cold re- K 
ception he gave that prelate, at his arrival into p 
England. all probability, Becket, whilſt 
chancellor, was privy to the king's intentions, 
and even diſpos'd to approve them; but, upon 
his promotion to the primacy, he alter'd his 
ſentiments, and, in ſpite of his obligations to 
Henry, was reſolved to oppoſe him, in the pur- 3 
ſuit of his projects; for he flatter'd himſelſ the king's 
with the hopes of immortal glory, in a reſolute meaſures, 
defence of the cauſe of the clergy, which they 
affected to ſtile the cauſe of God. | 

One of the greateſt grievances, to be re- An abuſc 


Becket is 


dreſs d, was the remiſſneſs in puniſhing prieſts the king 
determin- 


convicted of any crime ; for, when a clergyman fo 1e. 
was accuſed, he was tried in the eccleſiaſtical 4. 


court, from whence there was no appeal; but Brompt. 


theſe trials were carried on with ſuch indul- Hoved. 
gence, that the moſt enormous oftences were 
puniſhed only with degradation, and others 
with a ſhort ſuſpenſion or eaſy confinement. 
The laity loudly complained, that they ſhould 

be liable ro the utmoſt ſeverity of the laws, 
for crimes that only expoſed the clergy to 
ſome ſlight corrections; and, on the other hand, 
the churchmen, being ſure of impunity, daily 
committed outrages upon the laity, which they 
durſt not repel, lett they ſhould incur a ſevere 
puniſhment. This abuſe was already increa- 
{ed to ſuch a degree, that it was made appear, 
in the king's preſence, that above 100 mur 
ders were committed by eccleſiaſticks, ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne ; and yet not fo much 


the penalty enjoined, in the like caſes, by the 
canons. It was matter of {till greater aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the biſhops themſelves gloricd in 
this their indulgence ; for they imagined, 


that 


Ho 
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The firſt 


riſe of the 


quarrel be- 


tween the 
king and 
Becket, 


The king 
propoſes 
to have 
the clergy 
tried in * 
vil courts. 
Diceto, 

M. Paris. 
Becket 


oppoſes 
him 


? 
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that they could not give any. more evident 
proofs of their zeal for religion and the ſervice 
of God, than by vigorouſly maintaining theſe 
pretended immunities of the clergy, and, 
conſequently, all the diſorders ariling from 
the 


m. R | 
This being the ſtate of things, at the king's 
return, it fell out ſoon after, that a clergyman 
of the dioceſe of Sarum * committed a mut- 
der; and, the affair being brought into the 
archbiſhop's court, it was decreed, that the 
murderer ſhould be deprived of his benefice, 
and confined to a monaſtery f. The king, 
upon this, very warmly expoſtulated with the 
archbiſhop, for pronouncing ſo mild a ſentence, 
on a crime that was death by the laws of the 
land ; but Becket, taking this expoſtulation 
to be entirely groundleſs, y aſſerted the 
immunities of the church and the privileges of 
the clergy, and even affirmed, that an eccle- 
ſiaſtick ought not to be capitally puniſhed, for 
any crime whatſoever. Henry anſwered, that, 
as he was appointed by God, to adminiſter 
juſtice to all his ſubjects, without any excep- 
tion, he could not mens that theſe pre- 
tended immunities ſhould ſcreen any male- 
factors from the puniſhments they deſerved ; 
that it was not to be ſuppoſed, that the Al- 
mighty ſhould authorize offences in his mini- 
ſters, who ought rather to be puniſhed with 
more rigour than the laity ; and, then, he de- 
clared, that, to prevent theſe abuſes, his in- 
tent was, that heinous offences, viz. murder, 
robbery, and the like, ſhould be tried in his 
own courts. Becket replied, that he would, 
by no means, allow, that clergymen ſhould 


be tried in the civil courts, but that the ſtrict- 


Hoved. 


eſt care ſhould be taken to puniſh them, ac- 
cording to the canons; that, if after condem- 
nation, in the eccleſiaſtical courts, to be de- 
raded, they were guilty of other crimes, the 
— might proceed againſt them, as the law 
directed; but that it was unreaſonable to pu- 
niſh them twice for the ſame offence. This 
diſpute being managed with great warmth, b 
both parties, they parted, extremely diſſatiſ- 
fed with each other's ſentiments ; nay, Becket, 
without any regard to the king's violent paſ- 


ſion, preſumed even to reproach him, for un- 


juſtly depriving him of the caſtle of Rocheſter, 


and. thereby notoriouſly violating the privi- 


leges of his archbiſhoprick ; and he likewiſe 


demanded Saltwood and Hethe, as belonging 


to his ſee, and the lands of William de Ros. 
Beſides, he ſummon'd the earl of Clare to do 
him homage, for the caſtle of Tunbridge, 
which he claimed as a fief of the ſee of Canter- 
bury, without giving the king the leaſt notice 
of his pretenſtons; Fat the earl anſwered, that 
he held his caſtle of the king, by knighr's ſer- 
vice, which had no relation to the archbiſhop- 
rick 4 If, from Becket's temper, we may 
torm a judgment, his claim to the caftle was 


very preearious ; ſince he, at once, dropp'd 


a Philip de Broc, canon of Bedford. M. Paris. 
T M. Paris ſays, he was ſent into baniſhment. 


+ Rapin ſeems to be miſtaken, in this particular; for, doubtleſs, the archbiſhop of Canterbury had many 
ſees, and, of courſe, they were held by knight's ſervice, The earl only alledged, that he held tis caſtle of the 


king, and not of the archbiſhop, 
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the affair ; but, this attempt being defeated, 1163. 
in otder to extend his juriſdiction, he collared WW 


one Lawrence, a prieſt, to the re&ory of Aineſ- 
ford, in direct violation of the patron's right 
of preſentation. The patron, who was 4 baron 
of the realm, being ay oy to give 
up his right, would not ſuffer Lawrence to take 
poſſeſſion of the benefice ; and the archbiſhop, 
conſidering this, as an heinous offence, excom- 
municated him, upon which he applied to the 
king. Henry was extremely incenſed, at Bec- 
ket s preſumptuous proceeding ; for, ever ſince 
William the Conqueror, it was a branch of 
the royal prerogative, that no tenant in capite 
ſhould be excommunicated, without the king's 
knowledge. But this was the very point Bec- 
ket intended to diſpute ; and, perhaps, his 
view, in the late ſtep, was, purely, to intro- 


duce the queſtion. | 
Henry was exceedingly mortified, to find Henry 


that he had not the leaſt proſpect of putting *rrakesta 
his project in execution; 2 e was ſenſible, — 


that it would be in vain to expect any com- the cleręv; 
pliance from the clergy, whilſt the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, on all occaſions, ſo vigorouſly 
oppoſed him; and, therefore, he reſolved to 
take other more effectual meaſures. However, 
he was willing, firſt, to try gentle methods, by 
cauſing the archbiſhop to be reminded of the 
Fro ary, Manedas he had received from his ſove- 


reign, as well as the dangerous 8 
of his obſtinacy, both to the church king- 
dom ; but, theſe remonſtrances proving abor- 
tive he determined to execute, in ſpite of that 
prelate's oppoſition, what he deſigned to have 
accompliſh'd, with his aſſiſtance. To this end, 
he convened the principal lords, both ſpiritual * = 
and tem to conſult about ways and means 
to redreſs the grievances of the ſtate ; and, he 
repreſented to them, that unleſs ſpeedy: care 
was taken to curb Becket, who was a haughty 
and enterprizing prelate, he would, at lengthy 
uſurp all the prerogatives of the crown, under 
religious pretences, as evidently appeared 
from his late proceedings. The majority of 
the temporal lords joytully embraced this op- 
rtunity, to humble the archbiſhop ; and, 
ides, they deſired nothing more, than to 
have it in their power to clip the wings of the 
clergy, who made uſe of their utmoſt efforts to 1 
ſoar above the reſt of the nation. Henry, up- He pro- 
on this, moved a regulation, which, he aſſured Poſes five 
them, was abſolutely neceſſary to the welfare nas 
and tranquillity of the kingdom; and this re- into law. 
gulation conſiſted of five articles, which the king M. Paris, 
called rhe cuſtoms of Henry I. his grandfa- Gervaſe, 
ther, becauſe they were obſerved in his reign, 
The I. was, that none ſhould appeal to Rome, 
withont the king's licenſe. IL That no arch- 
biſhop or biſhop ſhould go to Rome, upon the 
Pope's ſummons, without the king's leave. 
IL. That no. tenant in chief, or any other of 
the king's officers, ſhould be excommunicated, * 
or his lands put under an interdict, without the 
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king's conſent. IV. That all clergymen, ac- 
caſed of capital crimes, ſhould be tried in the 
king's courts. V. That the laity, whether the 
king or others, ſhould hold pleas of churches, 
tythes, and the like. Theſe articles were rea- 
dil agreed to by the temporal lords; but the 
biſhops and abbots refuſed to ſubſcribe them, 
unleſs this clauſe, which render'd them ineffec- 
tual, was added, viz. faving the rights and pri- 
vileges of the clergy and the church. The king, 
reſenting this refuſal, ſuddenly left the aſſem- 
bly, and went to Woodſtock, having, firſt, 
intimated to the chief of the eccleſtaſticks, that 
he would make uſe of effectual meaſures to re- 
ſtrain their pride f; but this menace ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the prelates, that, before the 
aſſembly broke up, they came to a reſolution 
of ſending deputies to the king, to implore his 
pardon, and aſſure him of their readineſs to 
comply with his will. Becket, for a long time, 
oppoſed this propoſal ; tho”, at laſt, yielding 
to the importunate ſollicitarions of his brethren, 
he conſented, that the articles ſhould be ad- 
mitted, withont the ſaving clanſe. The king 


| ſeemed to be highly ſatisfied with this deputa- 


The par- 


tion, eſpecially, as it was tranſacted with their 
unanimous conſent, and it is ſaid, that Becket 
himſelf waited upon the king, at Woodſtock, 
on this occaſion; yet Henry, fearing that the 
archbiſhop would recede from his word, under 
the pretence that this convention was not ſuffi- 
ciently authorized to enact laws of this ſort, 
reſolved to have them ratihed by an aſſembly- 
general or parliament. He, therefore, called a 


parliament at' Clarendon, and propoſed the 


lian ent of fame articles, that were ſubſcribed by the 


Claren- 
don. 


The pope 
condemns 
the conſti- 
tutions of 
Claren- 
don. 


former aſſembly; and, as they were ratified 
by all the temporal lords, they durſt not open- 
ly oppoſe them; but Becker and his party ſtill 
{:rupled to ſign them. The archbiſhop even 
{wore, chat he won'd never ſubſcribe, tho' he 
had before accepted them; and it was not 
without great difficulty, that he was, at laſt, 
at the inſtances of the other biſhops, brought 
to a compliance +. | 

How unwillingly ſoever Becket ſigned theſe 
articles **, it was very ſatisfactory to the king; 
for he was confident, that the pope would rea- 
dily conſent to laws, that were approved by 
the biſhops themſelves. Accordingly, he re- 
folved to have them confirmed by a bull, in 
order to prevent the prelates from recanting ; 
but the pope no ſooner ſaw the articles, than 
he refuſed to give them the ſanction of his au- 
thority ; nay, he condemned them, as very 
deſtructive of the church's privileges. Becker, 
ſoon after, publickly declared, that he repented 


of ſigning the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and 1163. 
that he could only hope for the pardon of ſuch .. 


an heinous offence from the pope's mercy ; 
and, therefore, retiring to Wincheſter, he ſu- 
{pended himſelf, as unworthy to perform the 
archiepiſcopal functions, till the pope, who 
was then at Sens in France, ſhould be pleaſed 
to give him abſolution ; but, this being eaſily 
obtained, he reſumed his functions, upon the 
or aſſurances, that he would ſupport him. 

n the interim, Alexander, willing to amuſe 
Henry, ſent the archbiſhop of Roan, with pro- 
poſals for an accommodation; but the King 
would not receive any of the pope's propoſals, 
unleſs he would ratify the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon. 


Henry, finding that the archbiſhop, proud The king 
of the pope's protection, grew daily more ob- proſecutes 
ſtinate and incorrigible, involved him in ſeve- Becket. 


ral vexatious lau- ſuits, which, after all, were 
incapable of obliging him to deſiſt from his pre- 
tenſions ff. Among other actions, that were 
enter'd againſt him, there were two of great 
importance; the firit of which related to a cer- 
tain manor in his poſſeſſion, that, John, the 
king's marſhal, alledged, was unjuſtly detained 
from him. Becket, ſtanding trial, was caſt 
and fined 5001. and, being convinced by this 
ſentence, that he ſhould loſe all the ſuits com- 
menced againſt him, he reſolved not to plead, 
for the future, chuſing rather to be condemned, 
tor non-appearance, than by a peremptory de- 
cree. The king did not ſeem, as yet, to de- 
ſign to make him feel the whole weight of his 
reſentment ; but, in a lirtle time, it appeared, 
that he was reſolved upon his utter ruin. With 
this view, he ordered him to be accuſed of 
two capital crimes, in a great council held at 
Northampton, October the 13th ; firſt, for 
converting to his own uſe the revenues of the 
ſee of York, of which he had the cuſtody, 
whilſt he was chancellor + and, ſecondly, for 
embczzling 30,0001. ſterling of the king's mo- 
ney. Inſtead ot clearing himſelf from theſe ac- 
cuſations, he replied, that, upon his being 
made archbiſhop, prince Henry, the king's 
ſon, and Richard de Lucy, his juſticiary, had 
acquitred him of all accounts ; bur, if this had 
not been the caſe, he ſaid, that he was not 
obliged to anſwer before laymen, as he was 
the principal eccleſiaſtick in the kingdom. The 
former part of his reply was certainly to his 
diſadvantage; ſince the prince, who acquitted 
him, was no more than ſeven or eight years 
old, tho' he was ſtiled guardian of the realm, 
in the abſence of the king, his father. Beſides, 
one would have imagined, that a perſon of his 


* Salvo ordine ſuo, & bona fide. Gervaſe, Salvo in omnibus ordine ſuo, & honore Dei, & ſanctæ eccleſic. Hov. 

t Hoveden tells us, that pope Alexander and the college of cardinals ſent a legate, to oblige Becket to promiſe, 
that he would obſerve all the king's laws, without any exception. | 

' + The laws, enacted in this aſſembly, are ſtiled the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and very well deſerve to be peru- 

- : fince they contain the chief prerogatives and andy 6 that were claimed both by the king and the clergy. 


hey are divided into 16 articles, 10 ot Which were di 


annul led by t he pope; and they may be found in Gervale's 


Chronicle and Matthew Paris, from whence they are tranilated into Englith by Tyrrel, vol. II. b. v. and in Collier“ 


Eccl, Hiſt, p. 35 1. 


lle only promiſed to ſubſcribe them, or at moſt aſſe nted to them. Gervaſe, Hoved. 

++ He demanded the king's leave to goto pope Alexander, but was refuſed ; upon which he embarqued at Rum- 
ney, in order to leave the kingdom ; but the ſailors, dreading the king's diſpleaſure, pretended that there was no 
wind, and brought him back, Hoveden, Gervaſc, M. Paris, | 

++ M. Paris affirms, that he was likewiſe called to an account for the caſtles of Eye and Berkhamſted, with their 


1cvenues, which he had enjoyed fox ſeveral years, 


ſacred 


22282 
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facred character ſhould have been always pre- 


A pared to give an account of his adminiſtration; 


Becket is 


even tho, from an exceſs of complaiſance, thoſe 
that governed had diſpenſed with it. As for 
the latter patt of his anſwer, he himſelf had 
cut off that plea, by ſubſcribing the conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon ; but to this he replied, that 
they were condemned by the pope, whoſe ſen- 
tence was of greater validity than all the laws 
of the land. How pertinent ſoever this reply 
was, to ſecure an intereſt in the pope, it could 
be of no ſervice to him in the king's court, 
where judgment was to be given, purſuant to 
theſe conſtitutions ; and, accordingly, he was 
conſidered not only as contumacious, but as a 
rebel againſt the authority of the laws. The ut- 
moſt endeavours were uſed, to prevail on him 
to own the juriſdiction of the-court, but to no 
ral ge for he even refuſed to wait on the 

ing, pretending to be ill of the cholick, tho' 
he ſent for him, in order, by diſcourſing with 
him in perſon, to do all that was poſſible, to 
bring him to ſome temper *. 

Upon this refuſal, the king accuſed Becket 


accuſed of a-freſh, firſt, for abſconding from juſtice on 
two freſh frivolous excuſes ; and, ſecondly, for diſobedi- 


mes. 


ence to his authority; and, having denied to 
plead to theſe accuſations, all his moveable 
goods were confiſcated; but, notwithſtanding 


the ſeverity of this ſentence, it did not fully 


fatisfy Henry's reſentment. As he perceived, 
that the charges was ſo formed, as not to reach 
Becker's perſon, he had him accuſed of per- 
jury and treaſon, for the violation of his oath 


of allegiance, and refuſing the ſubmiſſion that 


was due to his ſovereign ; and, tho' this pro- 


ceeding made the archbiſhop ſenſible, that the 


king was reſolved to compleat his ruin, it only 
confirmed, him in his obſtinacy and perverſe- 
neſs. Perhaps, this was the efte& of his proud 
and ftubborn diſpoſition ; or rather,it was done 
with a view to immortalize his name by an 
invincible firmneſs, which, in his opinion, 
ought to entitle him to a place among the 
moſt famous confeſſots in the church. 'The 
court, at laſt, prono unced him guilty of per- 
jury; and the biſhops ſent him word, that 
they would no longer regard him, as their 
ning, nor even hold communion with him ; 
ut, after all, remaining ſtill inflexible, he 
look'd upon the ſentence, paſs'd againſt him, 
to be void and, regardleſs of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, continued his functions. | 
The court of peers ſeem to have avoided 
giving ſentence, on the charge of treaſon, 
which was death by the law, purely, to leave 
him, room to come off, by ſubmitting to the 
king ; bur, finding that & was incorrigible, 
they convened, once more, to conſult about 
means to ſubdue his obſtinate temper. Bec- 
ker was no ſooner inform'd, that the barons 
were aſſembled, in the king's preſence, than 
he went to church, and ordered theſe words 
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tollen him to appear 


of the ſecond Pſalm, to He fung: © The rulers 


take counſe! together” againſt the Lotd,\ 


« and againſt his Anointed” * ; and then, with 
his croſs in his hand, without being fummon- 
ed or asking leave, and tho, ſentence being 
ps upon him, he had not right to be there, 
e intruded into the room, where the 
king and lords were aſſembled. The archbi- 
ſhop of Vork ſeveetly teprimanded him, for 
coming into the royal ' preſence, in that man- 
ner, which he aſſured him, amounted to no 
leſs than an open defiance of the king; and, 
he deſired him to conſider, that his weapon was 
not ſo ſharp as that of his ſovereign. Becket 
anſwered, that, indeed, the king's ſword 
«. could kill the body; but his deſtroyed the 
ſoul and ſent it to hell.“ This reply ſo ex- 
aſperated Henry, that he ordered the lords 
to paſs ſentence directly, on the new crime 
he had juſt committed; and the court, after a 
long debate, declared; that he 'onght to be 
impriſon'd, at puniſfid according to law, 
for inſulting the king and coming into the aſ- 
ſembly, in ſuch 4 editions manner. Upon 
this, the earls 6f Cheſter and Cornwall were ſent 
pear and receive his ſen- 

d come, declaring that 


tence ; but he reſuſed 
the peers were not anthorized to judge him ; 
and that he appeal'd to the pope e earls 
repreſentedto him, that, by this refuſal, he 
incurr'd the guilt of treaſon; to which he an- 
ſwer' d, that, were it not for the reſtraints of 
his character, he would vindicate himſelf, in 
ſingle combate, againſt thoſe that ſhould dare 
to accuſe him of that crime, and force them 
to repent of their calumny. However, he did 
not think it expedient to wait for the reſult , 
but privately departed that very night, attend- 
ed only by three perſons, and went to Lincoln; 
from whence, in diſguiſe and under the name 
of Dereman, he travelled thro' 'bye-ways, till 
he came to Sandwich, where he embarqued for 
Flanders *. . TI | 
_ The king of France, hoping that Becker, 
being ſupported, would embarraſs the- affairs 
of his ſovereign, which might turn to his ad- 
vantage, made an offer to him of his protec- 
tion ; but Henry diſpatched Gilbert, biſhop 
of London, and William, earl of Arundel, as 
his ambafladors, to acquaint Lewis, that it 
was very unbecoming in a ſovereign prince to 
protect perfons guilty of high-treaſon. Lewis 
replied, that he was under indiſpenſable obli- 

ations to afford ſanctuary to the unfortunate, 
in his dominions ; and that he muſt, of courſe, 
conſider Becket, as ſuch, till he was condemned 
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by the pope. Thus, his jealouſy and paſſion 


prevented him from reflecting, that, by urging 
the pope's authority, in the preſent caſe, he 
only wounded Henry thro' his own ſides; but 
ſuch was his deſire to diſtreſs that prince, that 
it led him to overlook all other conſiderations ; 
and he even ſollicited the pope, to eſpouſe Bec- 


* Hoveden ſays, that he was aſſured by his friends, that, if he came to court, he would be either impriſoned or 


murdered. 


+ Hoveden affirms, that he celebrated the maſs of St. Stephen, whoſe office is: Princes fate together and ſpake 


cc. againſt me.“ | 


+ Hoveden ſays, that he immediately took horſe and rode away, 


& and receive thy ſcntence,”? 


Eleanor, the king's daughter, was born this year, Brompt. 


. 


the people crying out after him: © Stay, traitor, 


ket's 
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1164. ket's canſe againſt Henry, whoſe intereſt, in 
good policy, he ought to have ſtrenuouſly 
The pope, who was ſtill at Sens, was eaſily 

ined ; for he knew, that this might be a 

means of enlarging his 1 and, be- 

fides, he foreſaw, that, if he abandon'd the 
archbiſhop, none of the clergy, for the future, 

would be in the defence of the rights 

of the church; and, therefore, he no ſooner 

heard, that Becket was condemned and ob- 

liged to fly, like a criminal, than he threaten- 

ed to make Henry and the barons of England 

repent of their raſhneſs. In the interim, Hen- 

He ry, in order to prepoſſeſs the pope in his fa- 
ſends am- Your, ſent ambaſſadors, to give him an ac- 
baſſadors count of all particulars, and intreat him to 
to the fend legates into England, with full powers, 
pope. finally to decide the conteſt ; and the archbi- 
Gervaſe. ſhop of York, the chief of the ambaſly, ſpoke, 
with great vehemence, 999906 Becket. He 
charged him with want of reſpect to the king's 

on, and even threatening to excommunicate 

im; and he aſſerted, that he was guilty of high- 

treaſon, in refuſing to ſubmit to the judgment 

of the court of peers, under the ridiculous pre- 

tence, that it was indecent for a father to be 

judged by his ſons. Becket, who was preſent 

at this audience, in his own defence, declared, 

in the firſt place, that he could not anſwer in a 

Civil court, without a direct violation of the ca- 

nons of the church; and, ſecondly, that, even tho 

he could have owned their authority, he would 

not have ſubmitted to their judgment, ſince he 

was aſſured of their reſolution to condemn him; 

and, laſtly, that he could not apprehend, that 

he was guilty of any crime, in appealing to 

the pope, who was, doubtleſs, the molt. pro- 

per judge, from whom he expected an impar- 

tial ſentence. Upon this, addreſſing himſelf to 

the pope and cardinals, he deſired them to 
conſider, that his caſe was not ſo much a con- 

teſt between a ſubject and his ſovereign, as 

the cauſe of the univerſal church; ſince it was 


evidently the king's intention to deprive the 


clergy of their privileges. The ambaſſadors, 
f perceiving that he was reſolved to engage the 
; whole church in his quarrel, inſiſted more ſtre- 
nuouſly on the king's requeſt, to ſhew, that 
he could not have any deſigus againſt the 
church, becauſe he deſired that the affair might 
be tried, in England, by the legates of the ho- 
iy ſee; and the pope had no other way, to e- 
rade this reaſonable demand, than by declaring 
that he would take cognizance of the matter 
himſclf ; adding, that, in imitation of the Al- 
The pope Mighty, © he would not give his glory to an- 
refuſes other“ The declined to ſend legates, 
to ſend leſt they ſhould be capable of bribery ; and, in 
2 the mean time, he deferred the trial, not ha- 
conteſt be. ving leiſure, at the preſent juncture, to examine 
tween the 2 Cauſe of ſuch importance. Beſides, he was 
king and impatient to return to Rome, where he was re- 
_ called, upon the death of Victor; but the 
vec ſchiſm was ſtill continued by the cardinals of 
the oppoſite party, who elected another pope, 

who aſſumed the name of Paſchal III. 
Henry, extremely reſenting Alexander's pro- 
ccedings, prohibited, under the ſevereſt penal- 


of ENGLAND. 


ties, all appeals to Rome; and he gave ex- 1165, 
prels orders for the impriſonment of all, that. 
were related to thoſe who went away with _ & 
Becket, or joined him, ſince his departure. He . ” 
afterwards ſequeſter d, in the hands of the bi- gainſt the 
ſhop of London, the revenues of all the eccle- pope and 
ſiaſticks, that openly eſpouſed his cauſe ; and — | 
he enjoined the magiſtrates to puniſh, as trai- N. Pars. 
tors, upon the ſpot, all that ſhould be appre- 
hended, either with the pope's or archbithop's 
mandates or letters about them, importing the 
excommunication of any private perſon, or an 
interdict upon the kingdom. He likewiſe or- 
der'd the revenues of the ſee of Canterbury and 
all Becket's effects to be {cized ; that Peter- 
pence ſhould be collected, but not ſent out of 
the kingdom; and, in fine, not content with 
torbidding prayers for him in the church, he 
baniſhed all his family, not ſparing even the 
moſt diſtant relations. | 

Theſe rigorous methods only tended, ſo much Becket ex: 
the more, to incenſe the archbithop, who ex- communi- 
communicated all that adhered to the conſti- = = | 
tutions of Clarendon, and, in particular, ſome e Hh 
lords of the couuncil, tho they deſpiſed his M. Wet; 
cenſures; and, at length, finding that the king Fitz. 
was reſolutely determined to maintain his Steph. 
ground, {ent him a threatening letter, which 
it will not be improper to inſert, as it gives an 
inſight into the character of that prelate. 


THOMAS, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
the King of ENGLAND. 


Have moſt carneſtly deſired to ſee you; 


L and tho”, in this, I had a view to my 


© own, yet your intereſt lay neareſt my heart. 
J entertained hopes, that, at the ſight of me 


© again, you would recollect the many ſervices 


© I had done you, wich all imaginable regard 
and affection; for the truth of which, I ap- 
* pealto the Judge of all mankind, when they 
ſhall appear before his tribunal, to be re- 
warded according to their actions. I flatter'd 
myſelf, that my unhappy caſe would have ex- 
cited your compaſſion, who am forced to beg 
my bread in a ftrange land, tho, by the 
grace of God, I am plentifully ſupplied with 
© all things neceffary for my ſubſiſtence. In the 
© mean time, I receive great conſolation from 
© the words of the apoſtle, They that live in 
* Chriſt ſhall ſuffer perſecution ; ” and alſo from 
© the ſaying of the prophet, © I never ſaw the 
© righteous forſaken, nor his feed begging 
ce their bread.” As to what relates to you, 
I] am, of courſe, ſenſibly affected with it, for 
© three reaſons ; becauſe you are my liege-lord, 
© king, and ſpiritual ſon. As my liege-lord, 
© I owe and offer you my beſt advice; yet 
© ſuch as is due from a biſhop, ſaving the ho- 
© nour of God and the head of the church. As 
my king, I owe you a profound reſpect, and 
am likewiſe obliged to admoniſh you; and, 
© as my ſon, it is my duty to correct and ex- 
hort you. Kings are anointed in the head, 
© the breaſt, and the arms, which denote 
© glory, holineſs, and power; and it appears - 
1 | wel ſeveral inſtances in the ſcriptures, that 
© Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Ne 
an 
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© and many other kings, that deſpiſed the com- 
mandments of the Lord, were deprived of 
glory, underſtanding, and might; 'whilft 
David, Hezekiah, and others, that humbled 
themſelves before God, received not only a 
larger meaſure of grace, but in greater per- 
fection. Take, then, my liege lord, the 
advice of your vaſſal; attend, my king, to 
the admonitions of your biſhop; and ſubmit, 
my ſon, to the corrections of your father, 
leſt you be perverted into ſchiſm, or pre- 
© vailed on to hold communion with ſchiſma- 
© ticks. It is notorious, with what profound 
© veneration you have reccived the pope; how 
© zealous and active you have been, in ſup- 
« porting the church of Rome; and what 
* grateful 'retu"ns the church and pope have 
made you. Remember, therefore, your de- 
* claration, which you even laid upon the al- 
© tar, at your coronation, that you would pro- 
© rect the church of God in all her immunities. 
© Reſtore the church of Canterbury, from which 
© you received your authority, to its former 
© ttatce, under your predeceſſors and mine; or 
© elſe be aſſured, that you will expoſe yourſelf 
to the wrath and vengeahce of the Almighty. 
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It is not to be ſuppoſed, that this letter could 
pacity the incenſed king, or that the writer 
penn'd it, with any ſuch view; and, in the in- 
terim, Henry, being ſenſible that the king of 
France tomented the diſcord between him and 
the court of Rome, levied a numerous army, 
as well to prevent any revolt that his holineſs 
might occaſion, in his dominions, as to be in 
a readineſs to withitand Lewis, in caſe of op- 
polition. This precaution, doubtleſs, hinder'd 
Alexander from purſuing his deſigns, with ſo 
much vigour as he intended; and, indeed, a 
prince, that is ſupported with a powerful army, 
may always render himſelf formidable to thoſe, 
rhat arc armed with no other than ſpiritual 
weapons. In the mean time, the biſhop of 
London and the reſt of the ſuffragans of the 
province of Canterbury wrote to the archbiſhop, 
on the account of his letter to the king, and 
reminded him of his pride, in addrefling his ſo- 
vereign, without the cuſtomary ſalutations, as 
it he had written to an inferior; and they re- 
preſented to him his ingratitude to a prince, 
that had raiſed him, from a mean condition, to 
ſuch a height of grandeur, and his arrogance, 
in preſuming to threaten a mighty monarch; 
and, laſtly, they aſſured him, that they ap- 
pcaled to the pope, from all his proceedings 


againſt them or the kingdom, and appointed 


Aſcenſion- day, to produce their reaſons. 
The king of England's army exceedingly a- 
larmed the pope, who was apprehenſive, that 


Henry would, at length, enter into an alliance 


with the emperor, and ſo deprive him of the 
king of France's protection; and, therefore, 
in order to divert Henry from ſuch a deſign, 


when he leaſt expected it, Alexander diſpatch- 1166. 
ed Gratian, nephew to the late pope Eu- 
genius, and Vivian, advocate of the court 
of Rome, as his legates, into England, to 
determine the affair in diſpute ; but they were 
ſcarce ſet out, before he clogg'd their powers 
with reſtrictions, that prevented them from gi- 
ving a deciſive ſentence. The legates, upon 
their arrival at London, met with another un- 
— obſtacle in their way; for Becket re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to their judgment, unleſs the Becker re- 
king would firſt reſtore all that had been taken fuſes to 
from him or his friends, and revoke all his or- Co to 
ders, ſince the * of the conteſt ; 1. e. 8 
unleſs he would previouſſy condemn himſelf. 
The archbiſhop's reſuſal put a ſtop to the pro- 
ceedings of the legate; which plainly convin- 
ced Henry, that his holineſs only defigned to 
amuſe him; and Becket's own friends, dread- 
ing the king's reſentment, advis'd him to give 
ſome ſatisfaction to his ſovereign. He replicd, 
that he was ready to obey the king's will, © ſa- 
c vying his honour, the church's poſſeſſions, his 
ce own and the right of others” ; but theſe ſal- 
vo's made it manifett, that he was not, in the 
leaſt, diſpoſed to recede. Upon this, thoſe 
very perſons, who fondly imagined, that he 
would ſacrifice his private intereſt to the pcace 
of the church, deſired to know, whether he 
would conſent to reſign his archbiſhoprick, pro- 
vided the king, on that condition, would' give 
up the conſtitntions of Clarendon? but he an- 
{wer'd them, in plain terms, that he could not 
renounce his archiepiſcopal dignity, without 
berraying the cauſe of God and the church; 
whereas the king was obliged, in conſcience, 
to repeal his new laws. This anſwer, and the 
limited powers of the legates, entirely deteated 
Henry's expectations; but, in order, to per- 
plex the archbiſhop, as much as poſſible, he 
ſent word to the abbot of Pontigni, who had, 
for two years, entertained Becket in his mo- 
nattery, that, it he harboured him any longer, 
he would baniſh his dominions all the monks of 
his order *, and ſeize on all their eſtates ; but, * The Ci- 
Becket, tho' he was conſtrained to quit the ab- ſtercians. 
bey, was, ſoon after, admitted by the king of 
France into Sens, where he often reſided, and 
for a great while together, being handſomely 
furniſhed with all neceſſary accommodations; 
and his frequent converſations with that mo- 
narch, doubtleſs, exceedingly contributed to 
heighten his former jealouſy and animoſity a- 
gainſt the king of England.  - 
About the latter end of this: year, qucen prince 
Eleanor was delivered of a fourth ſon, named John's 
ohn; and, in a little time after, the emprets birth. 
atilda, the king's mother, departed this lite, 1167. 
in the 67th year of her age t, who left very Matilda's 
conſiderable legacies to the poor and the death. 
churches, and bequcathed a large ſum, for fi- 
niſhing the bridge of Roan, of which ſhe had 
laid the foundation. 1 


f Sandford athrms, that ſhe was buried, aged about 64 years, in the abbey of Bec in Normandy, with funeral 
pomp and lolemnity ; but Gabriel du Moulin allures us, that ſhe was interred in the church of Notre Dame du Pre, in 
the ſuburbs of Roan ; and M. Paris tells us, that, by reaſon of her being the daughter of a king, wife of an emperor, 
wid mother to a king, ſhe had the following lines engraven on her tomb: 


Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima partu ; 
* Hic jacet HxNRICI filia, ſponſa, parens.” 


Great born, match'd greater, greateſt brought ro bed, 
Here HENRx's daughter, wife, and mother's laid, 
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In the mean while, Becker, deprived of his 


revenues, languiſhed in a melancholy exile, 


whilit the pope received no profits from Eng- 
land; and his holineſs foreſaw, that, unleſs 
ſome vigorous methods were made ule of, his 


authority, in all probability, would not only be 


deſpiſed in England, but in other parts of Chri- 
ſtendom. Alexander was of a very haughty 
and imperious temper, being the ſame pope, 
that, ſome years after, treated the emperor 
Frederick Barbaroſſa ſo ignominiouſly, at Ve- 
nice, as even inſolently to tread on his neck, 
after he made his ſubmiſſion to him; and, 
therefore, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that he 
would ſuffer Henry to get the aſcendant over 
him, without long and violent ſtruggles. Ac- 
cordingly, no ſooner were his affairs, in ſome 
meaſure, ſettled, than he expreſs'd an extra- 
ordinary regard for Becket, and confirmed to 
him all the privileges enjoyed by his predeceſ- 
ſors, on purpoſe to inſult the king; tho there 
was no occaſion for this proceeding, whullt the 
archbiſhop was in exile; but Henry, to be 
even with him, order'd a rumour to be {ſpread 
abroad, that he deſigned to diſclaim Alexan- 
der's authority, and recognize Paſchal III. and, 
indeed, he proceeded ſo far as to acquaint 
{ome of the princes of Germany, that he was 
juſt upon the point of taking this reſolution. 
It is highly probable, that the king would, at 
once, have reſolved upon it, had there been 
any proſpect ot bringing over the nation to this 
change, and eſpecially the clergy ; but, a tew 
prelates excepted, all the reſt of the Engliſh 


clergy ſecretly eſpouſed the pope and Becket's 


cauſe, tho* they durſt not openly declare for 


them. Alexander, being no ſtranger to their 
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ſentiments, was ſo much the more daring and 
reſolute, in his behaviour; and, to demonſtrate 
that he was entirely regardleſs of the king's 
menaces, he ſent a letter to the biſhop of Lon- 
don, in which he commanded him boldly to 
admoniſh Henry, and enjoin him, in his name, 
to reſtore the archbiſhop to his ſee, and diſan- 
nul the conſtitutions of Clarendon. The biſhop 
executed his commiſſion, tho' with more di- 
cretion and temper than the pope had directed ; 
and he afterwards wrote to his holineſs, to give 
him to underſtand, that the king's conduct could 
not, in juttice, be blamed, ſince he only copied 
after his predeceſſors, and was willing to ſubmit 
to the judgment of the church, provided his 
caule was tried in the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding the advantage the king 
had, hitherto, gained; yet he was extremely 
deſirous of putting an end to this vexatious 


ker, betore affair, not only as it prevented the execution 
the king of of his project of conquering Ireland, but as he 


France. 


Þiccto, 


foreſaw, that, at laſt, this conteſt would prove 
very prejudicial to him and his ſubjects. He, 
theretore, defired the king of France to ap- 
point a place, where they might have an in- 
terview with Becket; and, 1 

ing to this propoſal, the archbiſhop made his 
appearance, before the two kings. Becket be- 
ing asked, whether he would own, that it was 
his duty to obcy his ſovercign; he replicd, 
that he was ready to obey him, in all things, 
** 1aving the honour of God“; but Henry re- 


ewis conſent- 
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preſented to the king of France, that, by this 
ſalvo, he reſerved a power, to pronounce. hat- 
ever diſpleaſed him, contrary to the honour 
of God ; and, therefore, he adds, 1 will make 
this propoſal to him, which cannot be ſuſpect- 
ed ot a double meaning: There have been 
« Kings in England leſs potent than my ſelf, 
ce and archbiſhops that have been both great 
« and holy; if he will only pay me the {ame 
regard, that the greatcit ot his predeceflors 
« paid the leaſt of mine, I will reſt content- 
« ed.” Becket, however, rejected this fair 
offer; for he very well knew, it was not an 
eaſy matter to juſtify his pretenſions, by any 
former precedents ; and he alledged, that, as 
the aftair was reterred to the pope, he could 
agree to nothing, without his conſent. Ihe 
king of France, notwithſtanding his partiality 
tor Becket, treely acknowledged, that the 
archbithop's perverſeneſs was the ſole obſtacle 
to a peace; and this conteffion quaſhed, in a 
great meaſure, the report, that was fo induſ- 
triouſly ſpread in the world, that he deſign'd 
to aboliſh the privileges ot the Englith clergy ; 
tho' it made no impreſſion on Becket, who was 
aſſured of the pope's approbation and aſſiſtance- 

Alexander, ſoon after, ſent Henry notice, 
that he was indiſpenſably obliged to grant the 
archbiſhop a power to revenge the injurics, 
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offered to the church and his own perſon, Engliſh 
with the ſword of excommunication ; and no pricſts, 


ſooner was he authorized by the pope, than 
he excommunicated ſo many of the clergy, 
that he ſcarce left a ſufficient number to offi- 
ciate in the king's chapel ; and, tho' molt were, 
in their hcarts, inclined to his cauſe, he char- 
ged them with groſs prevarication, in not 
openly eſpouſing it. Henry, exaſperated at 
theſe proceedings, appealed to a future council, 


and acquainred the pope, that, unleſs he di- Ifenry 
rectly diſpatched legates, with full powers to de- threatens 
termine the diſpute, he would take other more the pope, 
diſagreeable meaſures; and this menace ex- e 


n 
which he 


ceedingly perplexed Alexander. On the one ends le- 
hand, he dreaded an union between the King gates. 


and the emperor; and, on the other, he 
could not deliſt, without great prejudice to 
the holy ſec ; but, in this extremity, he had: 
recourſe to the uſual methods always, to pur- 
poſe, practiſed by the court of Rome, on the 
like occaſions. To amuſe Henry, he ſent le- 
gates into Normandy ; but, as they were ma-- 
king preparations to wait on the king, they 
received new inſtructions, not to pronounce a 
definitive ſentence, without imparting it to the 
archbiſhop of Sens; and none had a greatcr 
averſion to a ſudden pcace than that prelate. 


Some time after, at the pope's delire, Hen- Another 
ry went to Paris, and had another conte- conference 
rence with Becker, in the preſence of the king Between 


of France, but po as little purpoſe as any ot 


the king 
and Rec- 


the former; for the archbiſhop, who would pet, to n» 
net, in the leaſt, give way, inſiſted on an en- purpoſe. 
tire reſtitution, before the treaty was begun; NI. Pan 


which Henry retus'd, without Knowing, firſt, 
the terms of their agreement. Becket could 
have expected no other compenſation, it he 
himſclf had ſubmitted to make any conceſſi- 
ons ; but to pretend, that the king ſhould 
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repair his loſſes, without any advances on his 
part, was, in other words, to declare againſt 
a reconciliation. The only proof, he gave of 
his inclination to peace, was, that he would 
ſtand to the judgment of the French divines ; 
and, this propoſal being rejected, the nego- 
tiation was broke off, tho to the king's ad- 
vantage, as it more conſpicuouſly diſcovered 
his peaceable diſpoſition. 

It is impoſſible to compoſe a quarrel with 
the clergy, without anſwering all their de- 
mands ; for, as they pretend, that their cauſe 
is the cauſe of God, they take it be ſinful 
to make any conceſſions. Purſuant to this 
principle, the archbiſhop of Sens ſollicited the 
pope, to excommunicate Henry, as an obſti- 
nate heretick, and lay his kingdom under 
an interdict; upon which, the king iflued 
out a new edict, prohibiting all his ſubjects to 
receive any orders from the pope, or Becket, 
and declaring, thar all thoſe, that ſubmitred 
to an interdict, ſhould inſtantly be hanged, 
as traitors to their king and country. He 
likewiſe commanded all abſent clergymen to 
repair to their churches, on pain of the forſei- 
ture of their revenues, and ſuſpended the pay- 
ment of Peter- pence, till farther orders; by 
which vigorous proceedings, he obliged the 
Pope to defer the execution of his deſign, to 
a more favourable opportunity. 

In the interim, Henry, who had continued 
near four years in France, returned home, in 
order to regulate ſome diſorders, occaſioned 
by his abſence; for the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice was ſo ſcandalouſly neglected, that, up- 
on his arrival, he ſent commiſſioners into all 
the counties of the kingdom, with full pow- 
ers, to enquire into the miſdemeanours of the 
magiſtrates and puniſh the guilty. 

This and ſome other neceſſary regulations 
being made, to the people's ſatisfaction, he 
called an aſſembly- general, at which were 
preſent the biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, 
ſheriffs, bailiffs, and aldermen of the princi- 
pal cities in England ; and he cauſed Henry, 
his eldeſt ſon, to be crowned, before them, 
by the archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by the bi- 
ſhops of London and Durham ; and, the next 
day, all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
the magiſtrates of the cities and counties, 
{wore allegiance to the young king. Henry 
himſelf, in honour to his ſon's coronation, car- 
ried up the firſt diſh, at the feaſt on this oc- 
caſion ; and, ſpeaking to his ſon, ſaid: No 
« monarch was ever ſerved in a more honoura- 
ce ble manner” ; but the young King, inſtead of 
returning his compliment, being of a very 
haughty temper, turning to the archbiſhop 
of York, who ſtood near. him, ſpoke in a low 
voice: © It was not ſuͤch a great inſtance of 
“ condeſcenſion, for the.ſon of an carl to 
« ſerve the ſon of. a king”. < *- 

Henry, by the means of-this coronation, 
performed with univerſal applauſc, not only 
tecured the crown in his own family, but ex- 
ccedingly mortified Becket, who prerended, 
that the celebration of this ſolemnity was an 
office annexed to the dignity of archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. e 


The Reign of HENRY II. 


The king of France being diſguſted, becauſe 
his daughter was not crowned with the prince, 
her ſpouſe, and on other accounts, declared 
war againſt Henry; but it was almoſt a»'foon 
ended as begun, by a treaty of peace. 
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Henry was, quickly after, ſeized with a vio- 9/6 op 


lent fever, at 
Maine; and, deſpairing of a recovery, he 
made his will. He left England, Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou to Henry, his eldeſt ſon, 
and to Richard, his ſecond, Guienne and Poic- 
ton; but Geoffrey had only Bretagne, to be 
enjoyed after the death of duke Conan, his 
brother-in-law, and John, his fourth fon, he 
recommended to the care and proviſion of his 
eldeſt brother. 

The near view of death raiſcd ſuch ſcru- 
ples in the king's mind, that he reſolved, 
at any rate, to be reconciled to Becket, in 
caſe he recovered ; for he thought, that the 
archbiſhop had been ſufficiently puniſh'd by 
a fix years exile; and he was deſirous of a 1o- 


lid repoſe, which the pope threatened to in- 


terrupt, by thundering the church's cenſures 
againit him. Accordingly, as ſoon as his 
health permitted, he had an interview with 
the king of France at Montmirail, in Becket's 
preſence ; and Henry was then diſpoſed to ſa- 
risfy almoſt all the archbiſhop's demands. How- 
ever, the articles of the treaty being ſettled, 
Becket, juſt as he was going to give the king 
the kiſs of peace, was pleaſed to ſay, that he 
was about to ſalute him to the honour of God ; 
but Henry, ſuſpecting his ſincerity, and belie- 
ving there was ſome hidden myſtery couched in 
that expreſſion, reſuſed to receive his ſalute. 
The archbiſhop inſiſted upon uſing this torm 
of ſalutation; ſo that this conference, after 
all the pains taken to accommodate matters, 
proved ineffectual, by reaſon of the over- 
ſcrupulous nicety of both parties. Henry, at 
length, willing, on any terms, to pat an end 
to this aftair, held another interview at Am- 
boiſe, where the king of France met him, at- 
tended by ſeveral princes and lords; and 
here, at laſt, all difficulties were ſurmounted. 
Henry was fincerely reconciled to Becket, 
and {wore he would reſtore him to his former 
{tate, before his baniſhment, and likewiſe make 
reſtitution to all his friends and relations. 
Bur, tho* Becket obliged the king to par- 
don all thoſe that offended him, he did not 
himſelf a& in the ſame generous manner ; for 
having obtained the pope's licenſe, before he 
left France, to ſuſpend the archbiſhop of York, 
and excommunicate the biſhops of London, 
Durham, and Exeter, who appeared the moſt 
openly againſt him, he executed theſe orders, 
the very moment after his arrival in England. 
He entirely diſregarded the intreaties ot the 
young king, who ſent meſſengers to diſſuade 
him tr 
ing this affront, he determined to pay his 
reſpects to that prince, at Woodſtock, where 


omfront in the province of ung 
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will. 
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om his deſign; and yet, notwithitand- Hoved. 


he reſided; tho' ſome ſay, that his main Tyrrel. 


view, in that viſit, was to make a triumphant 
entry into London, through which he was to 
paſs, in his way to that place. However that 
be, he lodged in Southwark, deſigning to {er 
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out for Woodſtock, the next day; but he re- 
ccized a letter from the young king, order- 


ing him to repair, forthwith, to Canterbury. 
Tho this order extremely mortified the arch- 
biſhop, in compliance with it, he procceded to 
the capital of his dioceſe, where he made his 


entry, with the acclamations of the. meaner 
ſort of people; whilſt the more conſiderate 
were concerned to find, from his triumphant 
appearance, that his long exile had only ren- 


der'd him more haughty and imperious; and 
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of this they had, ſoon after, more particular 


proofs, when Becket, mounting his archic- 
piſcopal chair, on Chriſtmas-day, ſolemnly 
excommunicated Nigel de Sackvil, for unjuſt- 
ly detaining a manor belonging to his ſce, and 
Robert Broc, for cutting off the tail of a horſe, 
that was carrying proviſions to his palace; and, 
indeed, it the archbiſhop had intended to keep 
up a good underſtanding with the King, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that he would have 
excommunicated, for ſuch trifles, two imme- 
diate vaſlals of the crown, which was one of 
the articles, that occaſioned the late diſpute. 

In the interim, the ſuſpended and excom- 
municated prelates went to the king, who was 
Itill in Nor nandy; and, being admitted into 
his preſcuce, they complained, that the treaty, 
made with Becket, only redoubled the terrors 
and perplexities of thoſe, that had ſacrificed 
themſclyes to his ſervice ; and the archbiſhop 
of York added, that, during Becket's lite, 1t 
was impoſſible for England to enjoy any tran- 
quillity. Henry, highly incenſed by theſe com- 
plaiuts, and weary of being inceſſantly teized 
with the inſolence of a ſubject, whom he had 
raĩſed from the duſt, vented the following words, 
with a loud voice: © Iam very miſerable, that, 
among the numbers I maintain, there 1s not 
ce a man that will dare to revenge the inſults, 
« Icontinually receive from a deſpicable prieſt.” 
Theſe cxpreſſions were no ſooner uttered, 
than Reginald Fitz-Urſc, William Tracy, 
Richard Britton, and Hugh Morvill, tour of 
the King's domeſticks, entered into a combi- 
nation, to free him from this enemy; and, com- 
ing to Canterbury, the archbiſhop being, one 
day, at the cathedral with a few attendants, 
they went, armed, up to the very altar, where 
he was ſtanding, They firſt outrageouſly up- 
braided him, for his pride and ingratitude ; 
but, as the deſign of their coming was not, 
merc!y, to reproach him, upon his reſolute 
anſwer, they fractured his, skull, with their 
„in ſuch a violent manner, that his 
blood and brains flew all over the altar. Up- 
on Witch, without any interruption, they 
pcaccably retired ; bur, being aſraid of return- 
ing to the King, they remaincd, a whole year, 
at Knarcsborough-caſtle in Yorkſhire; and 


ſome relate, that they went to Rome, for abſo- 


lution, and were ordered to go to Jeruſalem and Www 


do FORD on the Black-Mountain, for lite +. 
Becket's zeal and reſolution, in recommending 
to God, with his dying breath, the cauſe of 
the church, and the time and manner of his 
death, aggravating the guilt of the murderers, 
gained him more friends, than ever, after his 
deceaſe. 

This was the fate of that famous archbiſhop, 
whom ſome have conſidered, as a molt illuſtri- 
ous martyr; hilſt others have ſcrupled to 
give him the character of an honeſt man and 
a good chriſtian. 
death, it was the ſubject of a publick diſpute, 
in the univerſity of Paris, whether Becket was 


in heaven or hell; for ſome aſſerted, that, tor 


his extreme arrogance, he deſerved damnation ; 
thoꝰ others maintained, that, the miracics, per- 
formed at his tomb,wcrc unexceprionable proots 
of his ſalvation. It mult, indeed, be confeſs'd, 
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About 50 years after his 


that this prelate ſuffered marytrdom; but, he- 


ther it was, in reality, for the cauſe of God and 
religion, or only for that of the pope and clergy, 
may be made a queſtion. I ſhall leave this at- 
fair to the reader's own reflections, and pro- 
ceed to relate the conſequences of Becket's 
death, which arc, to the full, as remarkable as 
the incidents of his life; for, as he had ſpilt 
his blood, in defence of the church, he was 
thought worthy to be canonized, within two 
or three years after his deceaſe; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this monument of the pope's gratitude 
to ſuch a faithful ſervant, to convince the world 
of his ſaintſhip, it muſt be proved, that the 
cauſe, for which he died, was approved by God. 
Miracles were the moſt proper arguments, to 
infuſe this belief into the minds of the people; 
and, accordingly, ſuch multitudes of miracles 
were inſtantly wrought at this martyr's tomb, 
that, in any other age, their number and na- 
ture would have render'd the truth of them 
very ſuſpicious ; for neither Chriit, nor his apo- 
ſtles, perform'd the like, or ſo many, in con- 
firmation of chriſtianity, as this new ſaint did, 
to authorize the privileges and immunities of 
the clergy. He. not only raiſed'dead men to 
life, but even the very beaſts} and it was re- 
ported, for fact, that, being expoſed to view 
in the church, beſore his burial, he roſe out 
of his coffin, and lighted the wax-candles, that 
were extinguiſhed ; and that, after the funcral 
ceremony was over, he held up his hand to 
bleſs the people. To theſe many other mira- 
cles were added, equally unworthy of the ma- 
jeſty of God; tho' they were ſpread, with ſuch 
confidence, that there was not ſo much as a ſingle 
perſon, that preſumed to call them in queſtion. 
The pope's legates, who were ſent, ſome time 


after, on purpoſe to examine this affair, found 


* Gervaſe and Brompton affirm, they only made uſe of ſwords. 

+ Gervaſe of Canterbury and Edward Ryme, both eye-witneſſes of the ſact, give a large account of the c. 
cumſtances of Becket's death; and the latter's arm was almoſt cut oft, by recciwiug the firſt blow that was male 
er the archbiſhop's head, occaſioned by his calling Firz-Urſe a pimp. A manuſcript relation of Eeckct's ile and 
ſufferings, written in a hand of that age, is prelerved in the library of the Royal- Society. Ile was, accord! 
to Gervaſe and Brompton, aſſaſſinated in the 334 year of his age, on the 3oth of December, 1171, reckoning the 
begunung of the year from Chriltmas-day ; and ſome chroniclers obſerve, that all, who were concerned in Becket - 
murder, died nuſcrably, within three or tour years, as M. Weſtin, athrms ; but this muſt, of courſe, be Jalſe, hace 
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1171. the people at Canterbury ſo firmly perſuaded 
Wo of the truth of all theſe facts, that, upon this 
He is a ca- publick evidence, his holineſs canonized Bec- 
— by the name of St. Thomas of Canterbu- 

ry. His tomb, at firſt, had very few ornaments ; 
but, 50 years after his deceaſe, his body was 
laid in a ſhrine, adorned with a prodigious 
uantity of precious ſtones ; and the pope or- 
Fi a jubilee to be celebrated, every 5oth 
year, in the church where he lay. From this, 
time, miracles were fo frequently wrought at 
his tomb, that the fame of them attracted vota- 
p ries, from all parts of Chriſtendom, to Canter- 
bury, to obtain his interceſſion ; and, in 1420, 
an account was kept of no leſs than 50,000 
foreigners, of all ages and ſexes, that came in 
pilgrimage, this ycar, to viſit that renowned 
tomb. 

That I might not interrupt the narrative of 
the famous conteſt, between the king and Bec- 
ket, I have omitted the mention of certain e- 
vents, which happened in that interval; the 

principal of which arc, as follows. 
Matilda, In 1165, whillt this diſpute was at the height, 
the king's the archbiſhop of Cologn came into England, 
mage. 2 to conduct Matilda, the king's daughter, to the 
ed to che duke of Saxony, to whom ſhe was betrothed ; 
duke of but, as all the German princes had declared 
Saxony, for the antipope Paſchal, they were looked up- 
on, as ſchiſmaticks, in all places that owned 
Alexander; and, therefore, after that prelate's 


departure, all the churches, in which he, or the 


prleſts, his attendants, officiated, were recon- 
ſecrated, Henry being in no condition, at that 
juncture, to oppoſe this reſolution. 
Some Ger- In 1166, about 30 hereticks, headed by one 
2322 Gerhard, arrived in England, from Germany; 
condemn'g tho it is not preciſely known, wherein their he- 
at Oxford. rely conſiſted; and, in all probability, opinions, 
which they did not embrace, were fathered upon 
them, by ſtrain'd inferences. However that be, 
they were ſummoned before a council at Ox- 
ford, convened on that account; where they 
were condemned and delivered over to the 
ſecular power. The king, unwilling to incur 
the pope's diſpleaſure, ordered them to be 
branded in the check, with a hot iron, and pro- 
hibited his ſubjects to give them any relief; 
upon which, all theſe wretches were ſuffered 
to periſh with hunger, and they did not, in 
the leaſt, complain of their unhuman treatment; 
but it generally fares the worſt with thoſe, whom 
the court of Rome ſtigmatizes for hereticks, 
when princes are at varience with the pope. 
Malcolm's Malcolm, king of Scotland, died, much a- 
_ bout this 'time, being ſucceeded by William, 
ont his brother. 
Eleanor's The marriage of Eleanor, Henry's daughter, 
marriage. with Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, was conclu- 
ded, in 1169, a little betore Becket's return in- 
to England. 
— PT: Conan the Little, duke of Bretagne, dying, 
ſucceeded in 1171, prince Geoffrey, who married his 
by Geof- daughter, was his ſucceſſor; but, by reaſon of 
 trey, Hen- his minority, the king, his father, as his guar- 
on. dan, went, in perſon, into Bretagne, to receive 
the fealty of the barons. 
Theſe are the moſt remarkable occurrences, 
during the conteſt between the king and the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; I ſhall now pro- 1171. 
ceed to relate what followed, upon that pre. 
late's deceaſe. | 
Henty, being rid of this troubleſome enemy, Henry is 
expected to enjoy ſome quiet ; but Becket, tho' 3 
dead, created him no leſs diſturbance, than Tas gcc 
when alive; for the king of France and the der. 
archbiſhop of Sens accuſed him of being the au- 
thor of Becket's murder, and did all that was 
poſſible, to excite the pope to revenge the 
death of his faithful ſervant. Tho' it was no 
eaſy matter to prove, that Henry was concerned 
in the aſſaſſination; yet Alexander was willing 
to believe him guilty, in order to humble a 
prince, that had, all along, vigorouſly oppoſed 
him, for which he had, now, ſo fair an op- 
portunity ; and, therefore, he threaten'd him 
with excommunication, and to put England 
under an interdict, unleſs he diſcovered ſigns 
of a ſincere repentance. Had not Henry acted, 
on this occaſion, with the utmoſt addreſs and 
reſolution, he could never have extricated him- 
ſelf out of this intricate and dangerous per- 
plexity ; but his ſteady and reſolute behaviour, 
his preſents to the cardinals, and his repeated 
proteſtations, to ſubmir to the ſentence, that 
ſhould be pronounced in England, averted this 
terrible and impending tempeſt. 
Whilſt this affair was in agitation at Rome, Henry's 


the Iriſh, having taken ſome Engliſhmen rue project for 


. dhe con- 
ſoners, and fold them for ſlaves, furniſhed queſt of 


Henry with a pretence, for undertaking the 1;eland, 
conqueſt of Ireland, which he had formerly 
projected; but his real motive was the deſire 
of enlarging his dominions, by the addition 
of an iſland adjacent to, England; and two 
favourable circumſtances, at this time,concurr'd, 
to facilitate his deſign. He was not only at 
peace with all his neighbours ; but, Adrian IV. 
then pope, being a native of England, he ap- 
prehended, that it would not be difficult, to 
procure his approbation. 'Tho' the outrages, 
commitred by the Iriſh upon his ſubjects, 
might be one reaſon of his intended expedi- 


tion; yet the glory of God and the ſalvation 


of ſouls, much more noble and plauſible mo- 
tives, but which ſeldom move princes to pro- 
jects of this nature, were the arguments he ad- 
vanced, to prevail upon Adrian; to which he 
ſub joined another, and no leſs powerful conſi- 
deration, viz. the enlargement of the juriſdic- 
tion and revenues of the holy ſee. He alledged, 
that, as the Iriſh were ſchiſmaticks and bad 
chriſtians, it was neceſſary to reform them, and 
oblige them to own the papal authority, which 
they had, hitherto, diſregarded ; and that the 
molt probable means, to attain this end, was 
to bring them into ſubjection to the crown 
of England, which had ever been devoted to 
the holy ſee. This appears from the bull that 
Adrian ſent him, on this occaſion ; in which 
we may farther obſerve, what power the popes 
aſſumed, and how attentive they were to any 
ſcheme, that tended to increaſe their autho- 
rity. 
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The HISTORY 


ADKRT1A N, 
Servant of the Servants of GOD, 


To his Son, in CHRIST JESUS, Hexxr, 
king of England ; ſends greeting and apo- 
ſtolical benediction. 


0 15 HE deſire your magnificence expreſſes, 
© to advance the glory of your name 
on earth, and to obtain eternal happineſs 
© in heaven, doubtleſs, deſerves the high- 
eſt commendations; for, as a good ca- 
tholick prince, you are very ſollicitous to 
enlarge the borders of the church, propa- 
gate the knowledge of the truth among the 
barbarous and ignorant, and pluck up vice 
by the roots, in the ficld ot the Lord; and, 
with this view, you apply to us, for counte- 
nance and direction. We are, therefore, 
confident, that your undertaking will be 
crowned with ſuccels!; ſince whatever is un- 
dertaken, from a principle of tairh and reli- 
gion, never proves abortive. It is certain, 
that, according to your own confeſſion, 
Ireland, as well as all other iſlands, that have 
embraced the doctrines of chriſtianity, is un- 
queſtionably St. Peter's right, and belongs to 
the juriſdiction of the Roman church; and, 
for this reaſon, after mature deliberation, 
we have concluded it to be expedient, to 
plant, in that iſlaud, colonics of the faithful, 
who may be acceptable to God. 
Lou have given us to underſtand, moſt 
dear ſon in Chriſt, that you intend an ex- 
pedition into Ireland, in order to reduce it 
into ſubjection to juſt laws, and to extirpate 
vice, which has long been triumphant there; 
and you promiſe to pay us, out of every 
houſe, an annual acknowledgment of one 
penny, and to maintain the rights of the 
church, without the leaſt detriment or di- 
minution. Upon this promiſe, we readily 
conſent and allow, that you may make a de- 
ſcent into that iſland, to enlarge the boun- 
darics of thc church, to retorm the manners 
© of the natives, and to promote the growth of 
virtue and the chriſtian religion; and we ex- 
hort you to do whatever you apprchend to 
be proper, to promote the honour of God 
and the ſalvation of the people, whom we 
charge to own you for their ſovereign lord ; 
provided always, that the Peter-pence be 
punctually paid, and the rights of the church 
inviolably preſerved. It, then, you put your de- 
lign in execution, labour, above all things, to 
improve the natives of Ireland in virtue, and 
uſe both your own and the cndeavours of 
thoſe you ſhall judge worthy to be employed 
in this work, that the church of God and 
true religion may flouriſh in the country, the 
honour of God and the ſalvation of ſouls, in 
ſuch a manner, advanced, as may entitle 
you to an everlaſting reward in heaven, and 
an immortal tame upon carth.” 
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Ir is not an eaſy matter, from the peruſal of 
this bull, to form a judgment, whether Hen- 
ry, or the pope, was guilty of the greateſt diſ- 


of ENGLAND. 


{ſimulation ; for the former made uſe of falſe 1171. 
pretences, to varniſh over his ambition, whillt gw 
the latter pretended to believe him, for the 
ſake of a country to which he had no right, 
and with a vicw of transferring it to a prince, 
who was not, in the leaſt, entitled to take 
poſſeſſion of it; but it is not very difficult to 
penetrate thro” all theſe diſguiſes. Ireland had 
not, as yet, owned the papal authority ; and 
this was the immorality to be reoted ont of the 
field of the Lord. Submiſſion to the biſhop ok 
Rome was the ſced, to be fo induſtriouſſy fown 
and cultivated, that the Roman church might 
reap a plentiful harveſt ; or elle what can pol- 
ſibly be meant by ſpreading the light of the 
truth, where chriſtianity had been, ſo long be- 
fore, believed and publickly proteſſed? How- 
cver, Henry, being ſupported by the pope, 
relolved to embrace rhe preſent opportunity; 
but, before 1 proceed to give an account ot the 
ſacceſs of this expedition, it will be neccilary 
to take notice of the ſtate of that ifland, 


which was, ſoon after, united to the Engliſh 


monarchy. 

Ireland is ſituated on the weſt of Great- The ſitua: 
Britain, being parted by an arm of ſca, called , x 
St. George's channcl, in ſome places, not above aqvanta- 
3 leagues broad; and the iſland is, from ſouth ges of Ire- 
to north, about 3oo miles in length, and, from land. 
eaſt to weſt, 200 in breadth. There is not, in 88 
all Europe, a more temperate climate; becauſe * 
the extreams of heat and cold are generally Iibernix. 
qualified, by the vapours ariſing from the ſur- 
rounding ſea. The ſoil, eſpecially ſouthward, 
is very fertile; and they, who affirm, that no 
wheat grows there, doubtleſs, mean the nor- 
thern parts, where the inhabitants commonly 
live upon oaten bread ; tor, in all other parts 
of the iſland, there is a plenty of wheat, ſuffi- 
cient for the ſubſiſtence ot the natives; tho' it 
moſt abounds with paſture- grounds, its princi- 
pal wealth conſiſting in a great breed ot cattle. 

The ſea is ſo well ſtock'd with fiſh, that, if the 
Iriſh were deſtitute of all other food, that a- 
lone might ſuſtain them; but the chief advan- 
tage of Ircland is its convenient ſituation, for 
trade and commerce, not only with all Europe, 
but other parts of the world, having a great 
number of excellent ports, which facilitate the 
exportation of its commodities. For theſe 
reaſons, the Engliſh, cver ſince the conquett 
of the iſland, have conſidered it, as a dangc- 


rous rival, as to commerce; and,  therctore, it 


is no wonder, that a country ſo fertile, and 
well ſituated, and ſo near England, ſhould at- 
tract the envy of Henry II, a prince ot bound- 
leſs ambition. 

The original inhabitants of this iſland, ac- tt; firſt in- 
cording to ſome Iriſh hiſtorians, muſt be traced habitans. 
beyond the flood; but others, more unpreju- 
diced, in this particular, aſiert, that, from the 
third age of the world, Ircland was inhabited 
with Scyths, whoſe number, in the tourth, 
was conſiderably augmented by colonies of Spa- 
niards ; tho' they have not cx plain d, what they 
mean by the third and fourth ages of the world. 

Theſe two nations, at length, not only peo- 
pled Ircland, but the Hebrides allo ; trom- 
whence part of them removed and Re N 
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BOOK VII. 


1171. North-Britain, as we have obſerved, in the in- 
E troduction to this Hiſtory. 

ts various The natives called this iſland Erin; from 

names. which the names Ierna, Juverna, Iouernia, O- 

vernia, and Hibernia are plainly derived. The 

Britons ſtiled it Yverdon; the Romans, Hy- 

bernia; and the Saxons, Iren-landt, 1. e. the 

country of Iren or Erin. The etymology of the 

word, Erin, is not certainly known; but Camb- 

den, and with great probability, conjectures, 

that it comes from an Iriſh term, ſignify ing 

weſt, becauſe it is the moſt weſtern iſland ot 

Europe; and Bochartus derives Hybernia from 

Ibernz, a Phœnician word, denoting the far- 

theſt habitation. Iſidore and Bede ſtile it 

Scotia, with reſpe&t to the inhabitants, who 

generally came trom Scythia, and were, there- 

fore, named Scots, and alſo Scotia Major, to 

diſtinguiſh it from North-Britain, inhabited 


Prolem. by the fame nation; but others term it Bri- 
tannia Parva, to diſtinouiſh it from Great-Bri- 
tain, preter:ding that all the ies, in thoſe parts, 
ſhould be called the Britannick iflands. The 

ts lan original of the Iriſh language is ſtill more un- 

ns, fone certain; ſince it differs in all reſpects, even in 


all others, the very form of its letters, from thoſe of the 

netohbouring nations. 
The con- Pope Ccleſtinus I was the firſt, that un- 
verſion of dertook the converſion of the Irith, by ſend- 
the Iriſh. ingPalladius, to preach the goſpel among them; 
Nine. pe upon their firſt biſhop's untimely death, 
Patrick, St. Germanus's diſciple, was ſent in his 
ſtead, who converted moſt of the natives; and 
their poſterity have, all along, regarded him, 
as their apoſtle, having, to this day, the greateſt 
Thc fm. VEneration for his memory. Ireland abound- 

IC fame . Y 
of the firſt ed with monks, who were, for the moſt part, 
monks, ſo tamous, for their ſanctity, that, on their ac- 
count, it was called the Ifland of Saints ; and, 
from hence, great numbers of learned and zea- 
lous men came forth, who exceedingly pro- 
moted the converſion of the Albin- Scots, Picts, 
and Anglo-Saxons ; ſuch were Columbanus, 
Aidan, Finan, Colman, Kilian, and many o- 
thers, taken notice of elſewhere. 

Ireland is Religion and learning *, which flouriſhed in 
expoled to Ireland, were expell'd by foreign invaſions, 
2 to which it was otten expoſed. Egfrid, king 
Gir. Cam, of Northumberland, ſent a powerful army 
thither, which ravaged the country in a ter- 
rible manner; as did afterwards the Norwe- 
gians, for above 30 years together, under Tur- 
geſius, who was, at length, cut off by an 
ambuſcade. This devaſtation was quickly fol- 
lowed by an invaſion of the Eaſtmanni, or 
men of the eaſt, being certain people from 
Germany; and, ſoon after this, Edgar, king 
of England, ſubdued Ireland, it a charter, bear- 
ing his name, may be credited, in which he 
mighrily glories in that conqueſt ; but that 
iſland received ſtill greater damages, by means 
of its inteſtine divitions. The Irith were ſcarce 
irced from the invaſions of foreigners, and par- 
ticulariy the Danes, when a civil war broke out 
among them, which ended in the partition of 
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of Ireland into ſeveral petty kingdoms; which, 1171. 
tho”, at firſt, very numerous, were, at length A.. 
reduced, to ſeven, viz. Connaught, Cork, Lein- 

ſter, Oſſery, Meath, Limerick, and Uliter t 
The king of Connaught, being the chief of theſe 

petty ſovereigns, kept the reſt in a fort of de- 
pendence, with much the ſame authority 

the Anglo-Saxon monarchs enjoyed, during 

the heptarchy; and the Iriſh Annals ſtile 
Roderic, king of Connaught, in the time ot 

Heary II, monarch, tho' there were other 

kings in the iſland. A quarrel between two 

of theſe kings, the weakeſt of whom invited 

the Engliſh to his affiitance, occaſioned the 

Iriſh to loſe their liberty; and the like cauic 

has otten produced the like effect. An impru- 

dence ot the {ame nature rendered the Moors 
maſters of Spain, and the Anglo-Saxons ot 
England; which ſhews, of what dangerous 
conſcquence it is to invite foreigners 11to a 
kingdom. 

Dermot, king of Leinſter, was, at preſent, The king 
one of the moſt contiderable kings, by ca- of Lein- 
ſon of the extent ot his dominions ; but, by ſter ap- 
his tyrannical and arbitrary government, trom — 5 
his acccflion to the throne, he was become Gx. 2 
extremely odious to his ſubjects; tho' he de- | 
ſpiſed their diſaffection, as he was at peace 
with the neighbouring princes. However, he 
atterwards cauſcd a rupture, by debauching 
and carrying off the wife oft O-Rorick, king 
of Meath ; tor O-Rorick, in revenge, levied 
an army, ana, being joined by Roderic, king 
ot Connaught, attack d Dermot, who, finding 
that his ſubjects deſerted him, was conttrain'd 
to leave Ireland; and, as none of the prices, his 
neighbours, would engage in his quarel, he im- 
plored the protection of the king ot Englaud, 
who was then in France, promiſing to own 
him, as his ſovereign lord, it he would re- 

{tore him to his crown. This propcſal was, 
doubtleſs, highly gratetul to Henry, who had, 

ſo long betore, projected the conqueſt of Ire- 

land; bur, his war with France net being o- 

ver, he could not immediately aſſiſt the iugi- 

tive king; yet taking it to be his intet eit, to Ny A 
perſuade Dermot to begin a war, which might fe al 
turn to his advantage, he auviſed him to go lum. 
into England, in order to obtain what ſup- 

piies he could from the Englith barons, in ex- 
pectation of a greater re-intorcement trum him- 

ſelt, as ſoon as he had leiſure, for that purpoſe. 
Dermot, upon this, went to England; where 

Robert Fitz-Stephen and Richard de Clare, Two En: 
ſirnamed Strong-bow, carl of Pembroke, en- gliſh lords 
tered into an agreement with him, on certain enter into 
conditions. The former was prevailed on, from me has: 
the proſpect of advancing his tortune in Ire- ; 
land; and the latter, who had large poſſeſſions 

in England and Wales, was gained over, by 
Dermot's aſſuring him, that he ſhould have his 

only daughter in marriage, and ſucceed him 

on the throne. 

Theſe lords having raiſed ſome troops, a- 
mong their triends and vailals, Fitz-Stephen, 


* Cambden obſcrves, that the Saxons formerly flock'd to Ireland, as to the great mart of learning ; and Bede 
and other Engliſh authors frequently take notice of the Saxons {ending their ſons thither, for education. 

They were afterwards reduced to four large provinces, Ulſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Munſter, as at this 
day ; which four provinces are divided into 32 counties, four archbiſhopricks, and 18 cpilcopal ſees. 


who 
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1171. Who was firſt in readineſs, accompanied Der- 
Www mot into Ireland, with 400 men; and, landing 
_ up- near Waterford ; the king of Leinſter led them 
3 before the city of Wextord, which, being ſoon 
Ireland, taken, was given to Fitz-Stephen, who plant- 
take Wex- ed there a colony of Engliſh, the firſt of that 
ford, and nation that ſettled in Ireland; where they re- 
ſubdue the main to this day, retaining till their antient 
Offery, garb, and much of the old Engliſh language, 
| with a mixture of Iriſh. Upon this exploit, 

the adventurers re-in'orcing their little army, 
to the number ot zooo, being joined by the 
-natives *, march'd againſt the king ot Oſſery; 
but this prince, being ſurprized and in no 
condition to make reſiſtance, was obliged to 
ſubmit to their own terms. 

In che mean time, Roderic, the monarch, 
convening the ſtates of the iſland, perſuaded 
them to reſolve on a war with Dermot and 
the Engliſh ; and, indeed, it was evident, that 
their views were not limited to the aſſiſtance 
of the king of Leinſter; but, as the adventu- 

The king rers were, now, grown very formidable, he 
of Con- thought it moſt adviſable, firit, to try it he 
naught, in could prevail on them, by fair means, to de- 
vain, tries . . . 

to ſend part the iſland. He, firſt of all, offered Fitz- 
back the Stephen a conſiderable ſum, to retire; but, this 
Engliſh. propoſal being retus'd, he applied to Dermot, 
promiling to reſtore him to his kingdom, pro- 
vided he would engage to ſend back the Eng- 
liſh. Dermot, at once, complied with this ot- 
fer; but, when they came to the point of per- 
forming their conditions, miſtruſting each o- 
ther, they could neither agree upon the time 
nor the place. In the mean while, the car! 
of Pembroke arrived, with 1200 men; and, 
taking Waterford, he put all the inhabitants 
and, on to the ſword. This conqueſt breaking off the 
Dermot's negotiation between the two kings, the earl 
death, ſuc- of Pembroke married Dermot's daughter, and, 


The earl 
Pembroke 
arrives, 


2 ſoon after, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
um. 2 : - 

Leinſter, upon his tather-in-law's death, whom 
the Iriſh ſirnamed Ningal, 1. e. the ſtranger's 
friend. 

The Eng- After Dermot's deceaſe, the adventurers, 


liſh take perceiving that the terror of their arms was 

Dublin. ſpread over Ireland, made farther advances, 
ſubduing Dublin and ſome other places; and 
it is almoſt incredible, that ſuch an exceeding 
populous nation, as the Iriſh, ſhould ſo feint- 
ly oppoſe the progreſs of a handful of forcign- 
ers; but this is imputed to their great dread 
of the Engliſh croſs-bows, the as of which, 
before this juncture, was altogether unknown to 
them. 

Henry is Henry entertained hopes, that, by this time, 

Jealous of the adventurers would have wanted his aſſiſt- 

——— ance, and ſo furniſhed him with a pretence, 

" ** to come into Ireland, in perſon, and make 
a conqueſt of the iſland; but, their extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs rendering his aid unneceſ- 
ſary, he was afraid they would become ma- 
ſters of the whole country, which he de- 
ſigned for himſelt. In order, therefore, to 
oblige them to have recourſe to him, he pro- 
hibits the exportation of proviſions, or am- 
munition, to Ireland, and commands all his 


ſubjects to return from thence, pretending 1171. 
that the adventurers had engaged in this expe... 
dition, without his leave; upon which, the 

carl of Pembroke and Fitz-Stephen ſent de- 

puties, to afſure him of their obedience, and 

that all their preſent and future conqueſts ſhould 

be at his diſpoſal. This ſubmiſſion gave the king 

entire ſatistaction; and, ſome time after, Hen- 

ry entered into an agreement with them, that 

all the ſca- ports ſhould be his, and the reſt 

be enjoy'd by the conquerors, to be held 

ot him and his ſucceſſors. This affair being, 17725 
thus, ſettled, Henry went over to Ireland him- Henry 
ſelf, with a formidable army, and landed at Paſſes over 
Waterford ; upon which, the whole iſland vo- 1 9? 
luntarily ſubmitted ro his authority; for, du- N hich fub- 
ring his ſtay at Watertord, all the kings of mits to 
Ireland arrived at his court, and ſtrove with him. 
emulation, who ſhould be foremoſt, in ſwear- 

ing him allegiance. 

Thus, Henry, without ſpilling one drop of 
blood, ſubdued Ireland, in leis time than was 
ſufficient to travel over it ; and, having placed 
freſh garriſons in Waterford, Wextord, and 
{ome other maritime towns, he procceded to 
Dublin, where he made regulations, tor the 
government of his new conqueſt ; and, quickly 
atter, he embarqued for England, leaving 
Hugh Lacy at Dublin, to govern the iſland, 
in his name, with the title of juſticiary of 
Ircland. 

It they, who are acquainted with the ex- 
tent and importance of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, are ſurprizcd, that it ſhould be ſo eaſi- 
ly conquer'd by the Engliſh, they will have 
equal cauſe for admiration, when they ſhail 
find, in the courſe of this Hiſtory, how ex- 
tremely difficult it was, to keep it. Some, con- 
ſidering the blood and treaſurc, that were 
ſpent, to {ccure the poſſeſſion of it, have not 
{crupled to affirm, that it would have been 
better for the Engliſh, if that iſland had been 
buried in the bottom of the ſea; and, indeed, 
their keeping it, to this day, is not ſo much 
for the profit accruing from thence, as to pre- 
vent its becoming ſubject to a foreign power, 
which would be vaſtly prejudicial to the com- 
merce ot England. 

Henry could not ſtay any longer in Ireland, Ile mcers 
being in haſte to go to Normandy, in order the pop-”s 
to meet Theodinus and Albertus, the pope's _ a 
legates, that were {ent to examine into Bec- * 
ker's murder; and four entire months were 
employed, in this affair. Tho' the legates had 
orders to give the king abſolution; yet they 
took depolitions, from all hands, with a view 
of proving him guilty, to magnify the favour, 


he was about to receive from his holineſs ; and, 


after many difficulties and delays, he was, at 
lait, allowed to purge himſelſ by a ſolemnu oath, 
that he neither commanded, nor conſented to 
Becketꝰ's aſlaſſination. He publickly declared,that 
he was heartily ſorry for being the occaſion of it, 
by dropping ſome imprudent expreſſions, and. 
that he would willingly {ſubmit to whatſoever 
penance the legates ſhould enjoin ; and, up- 
on this oath and declaration, he was abſolved 


* Others ſay, that the army Was augmented, by the arrival of new forces from England, under Maurice de 
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from his pretended crime, on terms im- 
porting more the pope's favour, than his in- 
nocence. To obtain this abſolution, he obli- 
ged himſelf, 1. never to oppoſe the pope's will, 
whilſt he was treated, as a catholick prince. 
2. Not to hinder appeals to the holy ſee. 3. To 
lead an army to the Holy-Land, againſt the 
Intidels, and continue there, at leaſt, three 
years ſucceſſively; tho' he was left at liberty 
to ſend thither only 200 men, if .he choſe ra- 
ther to go, in perſon, againſt the Saracens in 
Spain. 4. To recall all that were baniſhed, on 
Becker's account, and reſtore them to their 
eſtates and revenues. 5. And, laſtly, to abo- 
liſh all laws and cuſtoms, lately introduced, to 
the prejudice of the church of Canterbury, or 
any other church in England. To theſe, which 
were made publick, was added a ſecret article, 
by which Henry bound himſeli to go, bare-foot, 
to the archbithop's tomb, and receive diſcipline 
from the monks of St. Auguſtin. Thus, ended 
this vexatious affair, which, in ſpite of Henry's 
reſolution, at firſt, turned, at length, to the 
pope's advantage, and exalted the papal au- 
thority to a greater height, than ever; and, 
indecd, from this inſtance, all other ſovereigns 
had reaſon to dread the formidable power of 
the court of Rome, which had treated, with 
ſuch indignity, one of the molt potent princes 
in Europe. ; 

In the beginning of 1173, Roger, abbot of Bec 


in Normandy,was elected archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, after the ſee had been vacant, a little more 
than a year ; but, upon his refuſal of it, Ri- 
chard, prior of Dover, was choſen, in his room. 
Henry, having ſurmounted ſo many dith- 
culties, expected to ſpend the remainder of his 
days, in uninterrupted tranquillity, amidſt the 
grandeur and glory that ſurrounded him; but 
he ſoon found, that his hopes were deluſive. 
During his abſence, a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt him, ſo much the more dangerous, as 
his queen and his own ſons were the authors of 
it; and it was countenanced by {ome of the 


chief barons ot the realm, as well as ſeveral to- 


reign princes. Queen Eleanor was prompted 
to it, by her extreme jealouſy, for which the 
king had given her bur too juſt cauſe ; yer, a- 
mong his many miſtreſſes, fair Roſamund, the 
lord Cliftord's daughter, being his moſt beloved 
favourite, gave her the greateſt uneaſineſs; 
and ſhe could not torbear threatening, that ſhe 
would make her feel the weight ot her reſent- 
ment. Henry imagined, that he had ſecured 


her, beyond all poſlibility of danger, in a laby- 


rinth, at Wooditock, contrived for that very 
purpoſe ; but, notwithſtanding his precautions, 


the queen, in his abſence, found the means to 1173. 


diſpatch her deteſted rival *; and, deſpairing 


of ever regaining the king's affection, in pur- I 


ſuit of her revenge, ſhe ſpirited up her ſons to 


a revolt. Henry, the eldeſt, being a very death. 


haughty young prince, could no longer bear 
the regal title, without the authority; and 
Richard, naturally turbulent and impatient, 
was uneaſy under the king's diſcipline, becauſe, 
tho” he had made him earl of Poictou, he had 
not inveſted him with the poſſeſſion of it; and 
Geoffrey had ſtill more reaſon to complain, than 
his brothers, as he was deprived of the govern- 
ment of Bretagne, under the ſpecious pretence 
of a dal. for which, he imagined, 
there was no longer occaſion. Several Engliſh 
barons were cafily drawn into this conſpiracy, 
from the hopes of having greater credit and 
authority under the young king, than his fa- 
ther ; and the king of France, who was conti- 


nually jealous of Henry's proſperity, not only 


engaged in the project of dethroning him, but 
cauſed the earls of Flanders, Boulogne, and 
Blois, his vaſſals, to enter into the league a- 
gainſt him. William, king of Scotland, alſo 
encouraged this undertaking, with a view of 
recovering the dominions his brother, Malcolm, 
had reſigned to England; and this confederacy 
ſuddenly broke out, when Henry leaſt expected 
it. Normandy, Guienne, and Bretagne were 
all, at once, atrack'd by the arms of the con- 
federates; and the king of Scotland invaded 
Cumberland. England was divided into two 
parties, one for the young king, and the other 
tor his father; but, before I deſcend to parti- 
culars, I ſhall firit take notice of the ſteps that 
were taken, by Henry's enemries, in order to 
ſurprize him. 

Henry, after the conqueſt of Ireland, de- 


ſigning to go to Normandy, paſſed through Brompt. 


England, to take his ſon along with him, be- 
ing altogether ignorant of the plots, that were 
formed, in his abſence ; and, upon his arrival 
at Roan, he received a letter from the king of 
France, in which he intreated him to permir 
his daughter and ſon- in- law, to come and ſpend 
a few days at his court. The young prince, 
obtaining leave, directly repaired to Paris, and 
concerted proper meaſures with his father-in- 


law, that all the confederates might act, at the 


ſame time; but, as he deferred his return, un- 
der various pretences, Henry began to be un- 
ealy. Perhaps, he had received ſome hints 
of what was in agitation ; or was jealous, that, 
by too long converſing with Lewis, he might 
be infected with ill impreſſions. However that 
be, he ſent for the young king, who durſt not 


* Tyrrel obſerves, that all the hiſtorians are ſilent, as to this point; ſo that the tory of the queen's forcing Roſa- 
mund, to drink poiſon, has no other foundation than the old Engliſh ballad. It is certain, that ſhe did not live long; 


but yet it is evident, that ſhe did not die, in 1173, nor was poiſoned by the queen; for Brompton, in ſo many ka. 
declares, that, after the queen's impriſonment, Henry was guilty of adulterous practices, and publickly kept, for a 


Sz 


long time, Roſamund, as his miſtreis. She was buried in the church belonging to Godſtow-nunnery, near Oxford, 


. . Where her epitaph, according to the ſame author, was to be ſcen, in his time, and is, as follows. 


Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non Roſa munda . 
Non redolet, fed olet, quæ redolere ſolet. 
This tomb doth here encloſe, the world's moſt beauteous Roſe 


There are not the leaſt 
tified, 


Roſe paſling ſweet ere while, now nought but odour vile. Speed. 
remains of her labyrinth, at this day; but her monument has been lately repaired and beau- 
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1173- diſobey his orders, to prevent any ſuſpicion of 


the conſpiracy ; and, upon his return, the 
king accompanied by his ſon, went to 

Montferrand, a {mall rown in Auvergne, to 
hold a conference with Hubert, earl of Mau- 
rienna, Alphonſo, earl of Arragon and Bar- 
celona, Gerard, carl of Vienne, and Raymond, 
earl of Tholouſe. He treated with the earl of 
Maurienna, about a marriage between John, 
his foutth ſon, and Alice, daughter to that lord; 
but, as this affair could not be ended at Mont- 
ferrand, Hubert attended the king to Limoges, 
where he preſsd him to declare, what he would 
do for the prince, his ſon, to promote this 
match. Henry offered to ſettle on John the 
cities of Lodun, Chinon, and Mirebel; but 
the young king, who was 3 alledged, it 
was extremely furprizing, that his father ſhould 
aſſign an appenage to his youngeſt ſon; 
whilſt he refuſed the ſame, during his life, to 
the eldeſt, who was honoured with the regal 
title, tho* he was poſſeſsd of nothing, to ſup- 
port that dignity. This oppoſition created a 
great miſunderſtanding berween the father and 
ſon, which was farther increaſed, by the lat- 
ter's demanding Normandy, till he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown 'of England ; but his view, 
in this proceeding, was only to find a pretence 
for complaining, in order to open the ſcene he 
had projected with the king of France. 

From this time, Henry, being perſuaded, 
that his ſon was corrupred by Lewis, order'd 
him to be very narrowly warched, to prevent his 
eſcape; and the young prince was no lefs ſolli- 
citous, to avoid the impending danger; and, 
therefore, he privately withdrew from court, 
and poſted to the king of France. This tully 
confirmed Henry's ſuſpicions; tho' he was ſtill 
ignorant of the true nature of his fon's deſign. 
The queen, who reſided at London, was no 
ſooner informed of the king her fon's arrival at 
Paris, than ſhe ſent thither alſo Richard and 
Geoffrey; and, thus, Henry found himſelt, on 
a ſudden, abandon'd by his own family, tho', 
he could not, as yet apprehend the tendency 
cot all theſe proceedings. The 2 of his 

indignation, his ſons being out of his power, 
fell upon the queen, whom he cauſed to be 


The queen cloſely confined ; tho' the only benefit, he 


reaped from it, was the gratification of his re- 
venge; for, preſently aſter, the contederate 
princes attacking him, in ſeveral places, he had 
occaſion for all his reſolution, and eſpecially 
for all his prudence, to withſtand ſo many 
powerful enemies. Richard was the author of 
a revolt in Guienne; Geoffrey put himſelf at 
the head of an inſurrection he raiſed in Bre- 
tagne, deſigning to ſeize on the government of 
that dutchy ; Notmandy was attacked by the 
king of France, aſſiſted by the carls of Flan- 
ders, Boulogne, and Blois; the king of Scot- 
land made a deſeent into the northern parts of 


England; and the earl of Leiceſter landed at 


Southampton, with an army levied in France, 
expecting that the greateſt part of the Engliſh 
would join him, againſt the king. Thus, 
Henry was ſurrounded, on all hands, with ho- 
ſtile armies ; whilſt, at the ſame time, he was 
in no condition to make any reſiſtance. 


of ENGLAND. 


In the interim, young Henry, who conti- 1173. 


nued at Paris, as it he had been ſole king of Www 


Engla we age of als. Henry the 
ngland, received the homage ot the vaſlals, gy a 


made grants "and donations of the crown- 
lands, affigned penſions out of the pub- 
lick revenues, and had a feal different from 
that of his father; nor would he ſuffer any 
to attend him, that did not ſwear allegiance 
to him, excluſive of the old king. The young 
prince, now, looked upon his father's ruin, 
as inevitable; and Lewis, to encourage him 
in this belief, affecting, on all occaſions, ſa- 


ſole king. 


tyrically to zeſt upon old Henry, would ſcarce - 


allow him to be called king, in his preſence. 
Indeed, the affairs of this monarch ſeemed, at 
preſent, to be in a deſperate ſituation; but 
his heroick virtues never ſhined with more 
laſtre, than at this critical extremity, The 
proſpect of the impending danger invigorated 
his courage; and he exerted fo much ſteadi- 
neſs, prudence, and dexterity, that, in ſpite 
of the difficulties, that continually occurr'd, 
from all quarters, he obtained, at laſt, a glo- 
rious advantage over all his enemies. The 
king of France was forced to abandon Ver- 
neuil, after a tedious ſiege; Henry's army 
of Brabanfons, which he ſent into Bretagne, 
vanquiſh'd the rebels, upon which, they re- 
turned to their duty; and the earl of Leiceſter 
was defcated in England, and taken priſoner, 


by Humphry Bohun, general of the Englith The ear 


army, Who, taking the opportunity of the of Lei- 


truce made with the king of Scotland, gave 


that lord battle, at Fornham near St. Ed- taken pri- 


mundsbury in Suffolk; in which engagement, 
10,000 Flemings were ſlain. Upon the ex- 


ceſter is 


ſoner ; 
and alſo 
the king 


piration of the truce, William renewed his of Scot- 


ravages in Northumberland; but, being too 
intent upon his plunder, he unfortunately, or 
rather imprudently, ſuffered himſelf ro be ſur- 
prized by the Engliſh general, who put his 
army to the rout, and took him prifoner. The 
Scots affirm, that this was tranſacted, du- 
ring the trace ; but, however that be, the king 
was firſt impriſoned in Richmond-caſtle, and 
afterwards conveigh'd, from thence, into Nor- 
mandy. 


land, 


In the mean time, Henry was employed Henry's 
in France; and he managed his affairs ſo well, ſucceſs in 
that, in a few months, either by himſelf or France. 


his generals, he ſubdued the principal places 
in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and 


Bretagne, that had revolted; which ſucceſſes 


entirely diſconcerted the meaſures of his ene- 
mies, and diſſipated the fears that juſtly {ciz'd 
him, in the beginning of the war. 


The king, his fon, whilſt he was embar- The 
raſs'd in France, having muſtered an army of young 


Frenchmen and | 
their head, marched towards Gravelin, deſign- 
ing to embarque for pond, in order to join 
the king of Scotland and carl of Leiceſter, who 
were, not, as yet, defeared ; and, had tlic wind 
been fair, at that juncture, he would, doubt- 
leſs, have been maſter of England? but he 
waited ſo long for a favourable gale, that the 


King, his father, having had time to ſettle his 


affairs in France, embarquing at Barſleur, 
ſafely arrived in England. Henry, landing * 
Sour — 


Flemings, putting himſelt at king de- 
tone 
contrary 


Winds. 
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WAYS 


He re- 
duces the 
rebels in 


England, 


and forces 
Lewis to 
raiſe the 
ſiege of 
Roan. 


Hoved. 


117 
Henry's 


proſperity. 


Southampton, ſet out directly for Canterbu- 
ry, todo penance at Becket's n g 
to the terms of his abſolution; and he no 
ſooner came in ſight of the towh, tho it was 

et three miles diſtant, than he pull'd off his 


ts and walked, bare-foot, in extreme pain, 


to the ſacred tomb. Having reſted there a 
while, he was ſcourged by the prior and monks 
of St. Auguſtin, and ſpent the night in pray- 
er, in the cathedral, lying on the cold pave- 
ment; and, the next day, after he had aſſiſt- 
ed at a ſolemn proceſſion found the tomb, he 
departed fot London. The victory Henry's 


arms obtained over the king of Scotland, fal- 


ling out, the very day he left Canterbury, it 
was obſerved, that he owed it to the interceſſion 


of the bleſſed St. Thomas; and it was farther 


affirm'd, that the king himſelf publickly re- 
tutn'd him thanks, or that account, thereby 
acknowledging, that he was fully convinced 
of the truth of his ſanctity. 

Atter the carl of Leiceſter's and the king 
of Scotland's defeat, young Henry's party, 
being diſpirited, retired to their fortreſſes and 
caſtles; but the king, impatiently deſirous of 
entirely reducing them, quickly after his artival 
at London, march'd with an army, in order to 
beſiege them. The greateſt part ſurrender d, 
upon his 1 ; and the reſt did not hold 
out many days. In the interim, the king of 
France, upon the defeat of the contedetates, 
recalling his troops from Gravelit, laid fiege 
to Roan, in expectation of taking it, betore 
Henry could come to its relief; but the brisk 
defence of the inhabitants baffled his deſign; 
and Henry, upon the firſt notice of this ſiege, 
was ſo expeditious, in his proceedings, that 
he arrived in Normandy, with a confiderable 
body of troops, before Lewis had made any 
remarkable p 
ſo intimidated rhe enemy, that he retreated, 
in the utmoſt contuſion, leaving all his bag- 
gage behind him; nay, ſome aſſert, that he 
could not retire, but by the means of a trea- 
ty, which he afterwards very little regarded. 

Henry's affairs were, now, in a more flou- 
riſhing condition, than ever; for he was ab- 
ſolute maſter of England, whilſt Scotland was 
dejected, by the imprifonment of her king. 
Ircland continued in obedience; the Welch 
remained quiet, within their own bounds. 
Normandy, Guienne, and the other provinces 
abroad were entirely reduced, except a few 
caſtles in Poitou, that were {till in the hands 
of prince Richard; and, therefore, it is no 
wonder, that Lewis, now above 60 years of 
age, deſpaired of 5 what he, at 

rit, projected. He found, that the confede- 


racy had only more firmly eftabliſh'd Henry 


on the throne; and, beſides, he was apprehen- 
five, that, if he ſhould die, during the war, 
Philip, his fon, who was no more than 10 
years old, would not be able to maintain it; 


and, on theſe accounts, he was inclinabke ro 


peace. Henry gave into the {ame ſentiments, 
being extremely deſirous of depriving his ſons 
of rhe protection of France, their only refirge ; 
but Richard, his lecond fon, oppoled thele 
pacifick meaſures ; tho' neither his brothers, 


in the beginning of the war. 


rogreſs. Henry's ſudden arrival 
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not the king of France, judged it expedient 
to carry on the war, ly, for his ſake. Ace- 
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cotdingly, they conſented to a trace, during 
r "ro. ali 


which, they obliged themſelves not 

him; and Henty made the beſt uſe of this 
juncture, to reduce Richard to his duty; who, 
at laſt, finding himſelf entirely abandoned, 
ſubmitted to Hs father, and implored his par- 


don. This =_ met with a more gracious 
t 


reception, than he expetted, and attended 
Henry to the place appointed by the two 
monarchs, to treat, in perſon, about the terms 
of peace; which ſoon were ſettled, to their 
mutual ſatisfaction. Henry granted a gene- 
ral pardon to all the revolters, without any 
exception; and the young king promiſed o- 
bedience, for the future, and that he would 
ſuffer prince John, his brother, to enjoy his 
appenage, without the leaſt interruption. 
Geoffrey and Richard either were, or ſeem'd 
to be, contented with what their father had 
allotted them; and the king of France agreed 
to reſtore to Henry the caſtles he had taken, 
To ſtrengthen 
the reconciliation between the two kings, a 
marriage was concluded on, between Richard 
and Alice, Lewis s daughter; and the prin- 
ceſs, being very young, was committed to 
Henry's care, to be educated in England, till 
ſhe became matriageable ; but he abuſed his 
truſt, as the ſequel will inform us. 


It was farther ſtipulated by rhis treaty, The king 


that all the priſoners, on both ſides, ſhould be 
feleaſed ; but, to exclude the ns of Scotland 
and, perhaps, him only, of all t 

priſoned, 
that none, whoſe ranſoms were already treat- 
ed on, ſhould receive the benefit of that article. 
However, William was ſo impatiently deſi- 
rous of liberty, that, in order to obtain it, 
he folemnly ſwore, that he would make reſti- 
tution of all that he had taken from Eng- 
land, and do homage for his kingdom to that 
crown. Henry, upon the ſertlement of his 


of Scot- 
land 1s re- 


- 2? leaſed, on 
ar Were im- hard 


enry inſerted a clauſe, importing, terms. 


affairs in Franee, tepair'd to York, attended 


by the king, his ſon, and a numerous train of 


nobility ; where, before the barons of both 
realms, William did homage to the two kings 
of England, for Scotland, in general, and 
the county of Gallaway, in particular ; which 
was confirmed by the fotemn oaths of the 
Scotch barons,who ſwore, that, if their king did 
not pertorm his engagement, they would with- 
draw their allegiance, and even conſent, that 
the kingdom of Scotland ſhould be laid under an 
interdict. Nevertheleſs, Henry, for his farther 


ſecurity, put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the caſtles 


ot Roxborough, Berwick, Sterling, and Edin- 
burgh ; and, this affair being over, the young 
king returned to France, where he ſpent three 
years, in improving himſelf, in all the exer- 
ciſes of body and mind, that were requiſite 
for the accompliſhment of a prince. 


that were negle&ed. The laws, Which are 


advantageous to ſovereign princes, are, for 
the mot 


becauſe 


part, very ſtrictly obſerv'd, 
TY | they 


Peace, which had been long banifh'd from 1173. 
England, being, at length, happily reſtored, Henry ra- 


5 > tifies ki 
Henry enacted new laws, and reyiv'd others Edward 


laws, 
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they generally take care to ſee them put in 
execution; whilit they, too often, are apt to 
overlook thoſe, that are beneficial to their 
ſubjects. Indeed, by this practice, they con- 
tinually enlarge their authority; but, then, it 
oſten occaſions rebellions, ſometimes more pre- 
judicial, even to themſelves, than the laws 
they neglect or evade. This was lately Hen- 
ry's caſe, with reſpect to the Engliſh nation; 
and his three ſons, who had given him ſo much 
diſturbance, were alive and in health; and 
their diſpoſition, in all probability, was till 
the ſame, notwithſtanding his treaty with them. 
He was, therefore, of opinion, that, to guard 
againit them, for the future, it was his inte- 
reſt to gain the people's affections, by reviving 
the laws of Edward the Confeflor ; and, as 
theſe laws were advantageous for the ſubject, 
in compariſon of thoſe of the Norman kings, 
which only tended to augment the prince's 


revenues, and ſtretch the royal prerogative, all 
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The inſti- 


tution of 
itinerant 
Judges. 
Henry 
razes. the 
caſtles, 


The prin- 


ceſs Joan- 


na's mar- 
riage to 


the King 


of Sicily. 


The king 
deſigns to 
erect Ire- 
land into 
a kingdom 
for prince 


John. 


1177. 
Lewis 


vilits Bec- his ſon, Philip, crowned, according to the cuſ- 


ket's 

tomb. 

Mezerai. 
1178. 
1179. 


degrees of perſons ardently deſired to have 
them reſtored. b even made ſome at- 
tempts, in the preceding reigns, to this pur- 
poſe, tho they proved ineffectual; and, indeed, 
the king's preſent condeſcenſion was no more 
than a mere flouriſh, conſiſting only of ſome 
publick orders, which were never put in exe- 
cution. 

About the ſame time, Henry divided Eng- 
land into fix parts or diſtricts, aſſign'd to fo 
many judges, who were obliged to go, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, and hold the aſſizes, i. e. mini- 
ſter juſtice to the people; which cuſtom con- 
tinnes, to this day. | 

He alſo demoliſhed all the fortified caſtles, 
that were ſtill in the poſſeſſion of private per- 
ſons, which were a mighty cheque to the power 
of the ſovereign. 

In the mean while, William the Good, king 
of Sicily, demanded Joanna, Henry's daughter, 
in marriage ; and, the match ſeeming to be for 
the advantage of that princeſs, he diſpatched 
ambaſladors into Sicily, to ſettle the articles, 
and afterwards ſent her away, with a ſplen- 
did retinue. | 

Prince John, his fourth ſon, being 11 years 
old, he reſolved to erect Ireland into a king- 
dom, in order to beſtow it on his darling ſon ; 
and he ſent ambaſladors to Rome, to procure 


the pope's conſent ; but this was not obtained, 


till ſome years after, when it was out of his 
power, to make uſe of that favour. 

About this time, the king of France, on the 
account of his declining age, propoſed to have 


tom of his predeceſſors; but a violent diſtem- 
per, ſeizing the young prince, prevented his 


life; for Lewis was ſo deeply 
his ſon's danger, that he went in pilgrimage 
to Becket's tomb, for the ſake of that ſaint's 
interceſſion, in behalf of his ſon. Henry, meet- 
ing him at Dover, conducted him to Canter- 


bury ; where they both offered up their pray- 


ers ; and the king of France, at his depar- 
ture, beſtowed conſiderable preſents * to the 


church, where the faint was interr d. 
I have lightly paſſed over the events of the he .q.« 


deſign, and led him almoſt to deſpair of his 1179. 
ected wit 


three laſt years , as being of little conſequence of Nor- 


to foreigners; tho they deſerve the notice of thampton. 
5 y 


the Engliſh reader. For example, the aſſizes, 
or parliament, of Northampton is a very ma- 
terial article ; which was a revival of the con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, except thoſe that re- 
lated to the clergy. Henry likewiſe, during 
this interval, ——— ſeveral regulations, for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice and government of 
the ſtate; but, for the reaſon above- mentioned, 
I rake it to be needleſs, to deſcend to parti- 
culars; yet I cannot forbear to mention one 
occurrence, which highly redounds to Henry's 


glory. 


dors, to intreat Henry to be their umpire, 
promiſing to acquieſce in his arbitration ; and 
this prince, being deſirous of acquitting him- 
ſelf, with honour, and impartiality, in an at- 
fair of ſuch importance, convened, at London, 
all the barons and judges of the realm, tor the 
ſake of their advice, and, upon mature de- 
liberation, he paſſed a judgment, to the ſatis- 
faction of both parties. 


Alphonſo, king of Caſtile and Sanctio, King 1 nr 
of Navarre, having had great diſputes, abour ww be- 


certain caſtles and territories, ſent ambaſla- the kings 
of Caſtile 
and Na- 
Varre. 


There is, in the Collection of the publick Acts, 1180. 


an agreement between Henry and Lewis, to Lewis, dy- 
ing, is 


accompany each other, in a pilgrimage to the 


Holy-Land, but, as this record is without date, ſucceeded 
. g . ® by Philip, 
we cannot be preciſely certain, as to the time; hi ſon. 


tho”, in all probability, it was made, whillt 
Lewis was at Canterbury. The death of that 
monarch, in 1 180, prevented their intended ex- 
pedition ; and Philip, his ſon, ſirnamed the 
Auguſt, ſucceeded to the crown of France. 


Pope Alexander III. died in 1181, and had, . 


for his ſucceſſor, Lucius III. 

The ſame year, Henry ſent juſticiaries in- 
to all parts of England, ordering all his ſub- 
jects, both poor and rich, to provide themſelves 
with arms, at their own charge **. 

Notwithſtanding the appearance of tran- 


quillity at the Engliſh court, ambition, love, The diſor- 
jealouſy, and all the turbulent paſſions, which ders in the 


1181. 
ope Lu- 


clus, 


1182. 


afſect the hearts of men, reigned over the roy- Engliſh 
al family. Young Henry was far from being ut. 


* He offered, at the tomb, a maſſy cup, of pure gold, and 2 to the monks 100 modii, i. e. 7200 gallons 


of wine yearly, freeing them alſo from all toll or cuſtom, for 
he confirmed by a charter, under his ſeal. Hoved. Brompt. 


atſoe ver they ſhould buy in his kingdom ; Which 


+ The earl of Flanders, in 1177, had an interview with Henry at Canterbury, and went in pilgrimage to 
Becket's tomb; and, ſoon after, he ſet out for Jeruſalem, accompanied by William de Mandevill, ear] of Eſſex, 


Henry de Lacy, &c. 


His regulations, about this affair, were, as follows. I. Whoſoever hath a knight's fee ſnall have a coat of 
mail, an helmet, a ſhield, and a lance; and fo in proportion to the number of their knight's fees. II. Every 
free lay man, that hath, in goods or rent, to the value of 16 marks, ſhall have a coat of mail, &c. as above. III. 
Every free layman, that hath, in goods, 10 marks, ſhall have an iron gorget, an iron cap, and a lance, IV. All 
burgelles, and the whole community of freemen, ſhall have a Wambais, i. e. an horſeman's coat, an iron cap, 


a lance, &c. Hoved. 


ſatisfied. 
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t 182. ſatisfied with the regal title, without the au- 
WV thority ; and the king, his father, who was 


The kin 
ſows 5 
ſentſon-a- 
mong his 
ſons. 


1183. 
Young 
H enry's 
death. 


naturally of an amorous complexion, tho' he 


was now zo years old, had not ſubdued his 
laſcivious deſires, which, thro? all the various 


ſcenes of his paſt life, had the aſcendant over 


him. He was enamour'd with Alice of France, 
the intended wife of his ſon Richard ; and the 
hiſtorians are, for the moſt part, agreed, that 
her regard for this monarch exceeded the 
bounds of her diſcretion. Richard demanded 
leave to conſummate his marriage; but this 


vas rather to furniſh him with matter for com- 
plaint, than any paſſionate inclination to mar- 


ry a princeſs, who was generally ſuſpected to 
be guilty of a criminal familiarity with the 
king. Geoffrey, being 24 years of age, was 
weary of being under the guardianſhip of his 
father, and thought it high time for him to be 
put in poſſeſſion of Bretagne; and John was 


uneaſy to find himſelf deſtitute, whilſt all his 
brothers were ſo well provided for. However, 
as that prince was his father's darling, it was 


very probable, that he would make a provi- 
ſion for him, before his death; but qucen 
Eleanor, in ſpite of the interceſſion ot her 
children, was ſtill kept in confinement. 
Henry, tho' he was no ſtranger to the ſen- 
timents of his three eldeſt ſons, induſtriouſly 
concealed his apprehenſions; yet, to prevent 


their deſigns, he judg'd it to be expedient to 


ſow diſcontent among them, leſt their union 


might prove fatal to him; and, with this view, 


he inſinuated to the young king, that his bro- 


thers ought to do him homage, for the lands 
they held, or, at leaſt, made a pretence of 


holding. This prince, joytully receiving the 
hint, reſolved to put it in execution; tho' his 
brothers were not, in the leaſt, inclined to pay 
him homage. Richard alledged, and with 
juitice, that the dutchy of Guienne was not a 
fie of the crown of England; but Geoffrey 
had not the ſame reaſon to diſpute this point; 
ſince he could not but know, that Bretagne 


was dependent on the dutchy of Normandy; 
but, as the king had not reſigned Normandy to 


his eldeſt ſon, he had no right to inſiſt on that 
homage. Geoffrey, s advanced this, 
as an argument, to elude his brother's de- 
mand; and, in the interim, he behaved with 
great out ward reſpect to his father, tho' he 
ſecretly carried on a correſpondence with Ri- 
chard, who was in the ſame circumſtances with 
himſelf. "The young king ſoon perceived his 
father's policy, in engaging him in the quar- 
rel; but, as he was a perfect maſter of the 
art of diſſimulation, tho' he openly expreſs'd a 
reſentment againſt his brothers, he privately 
concerted meaſures with them, to dethrone his 
tather, having, for a long time, aſpired after 
his crown and dignity. Nevertheleſs, Provt- 
dence defeated all” his unreaſonable hopes; 
tor he was carried off by a diſtemper, in the 


28th year of his age. This prince, after he 
had reached Guienne, deſigning to excite the 


Gaſcoigns to a rebellion, was ſeized. with a 
lingering fever, and obliged to ſtop, at the 
caltle ot Martel in Quercy ; and, when he 
found, that his life was deſpaired of, he diſ- 
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cover'd great ſigns of a ſincere repentance, 
for all his undutiful proceedings againſt the 
king, his father. Before his death, he had 
the ſatisfaction of receiving a ring from Henry, 
as a token of his pardon; upon the receipt of 
which, he ſhed a flood of tears; and, a little 
before his laſt gaſp, he gave orders, that he 
ſhould be clothed in ſackcloth, with a rope 
about his neck, and laid on a%es, in which 
poſture, he gave up the ghoſt. 
he young king's death revived his father's 

affection for him; for, tho' his ſon's conduct 
had juſtly provoked him, he ſeemed to be ex- 
tremely concerned at his loſs ; tho), in all 
probability, his ſorrow was not of a long con- 
tinuance. 5 

It muſt be owned, that this prince was a- 
dorned with many excellent qualities; and, 
perhaps, his father's exceſſive fondneſs of him, 
when a child, did not a little contribute to the 
corruption of his manners; whilſt, on the o- 
ther hand, the reſtraints under which he was 
kept, after his coronation, led him to engage 
in ſeveral conſpiracies, to dethrone him. His 
wite, Margaret of France, by whom he had 
one ſon, who died, in his infancy, was ſent 
back to her brother, king Philip, who, ſome 
time after, diſpoſed of her in marriage to Be- 
la, king cf Hungary. 

The death of young 
troubles, that were ready to break out, and 
embroil the royal family; for Richard, tho 
of an impetuous diſpoſition, continued quiet, 
for a while, to try how the king would treat 
him, upon his becoming the preſumptive heir 
of the crown. 2 

In the interim, Heraclius, patriarch of ſe- 
ruſalem, came to the Engliſh court, to ſollicit 
the king, in the behalf of the chriſtians of the 
Holy-Land; and he preſented him with the 
keys of Chriſt's ſepulchre and David's tower, 
as a proof that the chriſtians were deſirous of 
ſubmitting to his authority, as the grandſon 


ot Foulke of Anjou, who was king ot Jeru-, 


ſalem. Henry, before he would return him an 
anſwer, convened an aſſembly of the lords 
at Clerkenwell, near London, where the 
patriarch, in a pathetick ſpeech, repreſent- 
ed to them the miſeries, to which the chriſti- 
ans in Paleſtine were expoſed; and he atter- 
wards attempted to ſhew, that the king had 
an unexceptionable right to the crown of Je- 
ruſalem; whereas it was notorious, that 
Foulke, Henry's grandfather, enjoyed that 
crown, in right of his ſecond wife; and 
Geoffrey, Henry's father, was his ſon, by a 
former. The 1 afterwards read the 
pope's letter, ditected to all chriſtian prin- 
ces, in which he exhorted them to aſſiſt 
their brethren in Paleſtine; and the king ha- 
ving conſulted the lords, upon the patriarch's 
propoſal, they were of opinion, that, without 
1 his perſon, in ſuch an expedition, 
it was ſufficient to ſupply him with money. 


Henry, falling in with this advice, furniſhed 
Heraclius with a conſiderable ſum, and gave 
his ſubjects leave to take up the croſs ; tho? 
he did not himſelf engage in that undertaking. 
Upon this permiſſion, the archbiſhop of Can- 
| Dd terbury, 


d d 


\ - 
Henry delayed the 
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1184. terbury, ſeveral carls, barons, knights, and a 
A valt multitude of the meaner fort ot people-pre- 
pared for a voyage into the eaſt ; but the 
patriarch, at his departure, was ſo complaiſant, 
as to aſſure the king, that he ſhould have pre- 
ferred his preſence, alone, to all the Engliſh 

that had taken the crols. 

1183 The pope, being diſpleaſed at Henry's de- 
Prince Clining to enter upon the Cruſade, refuſed him 
John is ſome favours, that otherwiſe, in all probabili- 
— ej ty, he would have conferr'd upon him ; yet, leſt 

only allowed him to declare his youngeſt ſon, 
prince John, king of Ireland, but ſent him 
a crown of Peacock's feathers, interlaced with 
gold, reſerving to the holy ſee the Peter-pence 
on every houſe in Ireland, with ſeveral other 
privileges. As ſoon as the king received the 
pope's anſwer, he knighted prince John, and 
ſent him, as governor, into Ireland ; but he did 
nor venture to crown him, leſt Richard ſhould, 
from thence, claim the ſame indulgence in 
England. John was, at firſt, eſteemed and re- 
{pected by the Iriſh ; but, ſuffering himſelf to 
be directed by the advice of ſome young per- 
ſons, that attended him, he ſo alienated their 
aftections, that the king was conſtrained, at 

length, to recall him. 
| Pope Lucius dying, in this year, he was ſuc- 
II. ceeded by Urban III, who appointed Baldwin, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be his legate in 
England. This prelate, a Ciſtercian monk, 
was ſucceſſor to Richard, whoſe death happen- 

in 1184. | 
Richard . The 4 of Ireland were far from being 
raſes ſo vexatious to Henry, as his ſon Richard's 
> inflexible temper ; for, tho* he had remained 
| * quiet, ever ſince his brother Henry's death, 
he was now weary of a ſtate, that was ſo op- 
poſite to his reſtleſs diſpoſition. He went to 
Guienne, where he aſſum'd an abſolute autho- 
rity, without any regard to his father's orders ; 
in which, he was ſuported by the Gaſcoigns 
themſclves, who choſe rather to have a ſove- 
reign of their own, than be dependent on the 
crown of England. After Richard had labour- 
He wie ed, for ſome time, to gain that province to his 
Wages : . 

war z intereſt, muſtering ſome troops together at 
gainſt the Poictou, he made war with the Bretons, who 
Erctons. had diſguſted him; but Geoffrey, his brother, 
then in Bretagne, being ſurprized at this ſud- 
den attack, ſpeedily levied a ſmall army, and 
ck him battle ; yet, as his forces were in- 
crior, in number, he was caſily defeated. Ri- 
chard would have purſued his deſign, if the dread 
of his father, who was making preparations 
againſt him, had not obliged him to retire into 
Poictou, where he pretended to ſtand, in his 
own defence; tho' Henry, who was ſenſible, 
that his ſon's perverſeneſs could not be ſubdued, 
without force, had prepared an army, ſuffi- 
cient to cut off all his hopes of reſiſtance. How- 
cver, the king, before he proceeded to extremi- 
tics, acquainted him, that it was his abſolute 
will and pleaſure, that he ſhould no longer 
concern himſelf with the affairs of Guienne, 
which he could not enjoy, till atter the death 
ot the queen, his mother; but that, if he de- 
ſiſted, he would leave him in poſſeſſion of Poic- 


he ſhould puſh his reſentment too far, he not» 


tou; yet that, upon his refuſal, he would com- 1186. 
pel him to it, and alſo diſinherit him of the WWW. 
crown of England. Richard being terrified 
at theſe menaces, and the king's mighty pre- 
parations, was brought to a compliance ; but 
it, ſoon after, appeared, that his ſubmiſſion 
was altogether involuntary. 'The example of 
William the Conqueror, who preferred his 
ſecond before his eldeſt ſon, ſeem'd, in ſome 
meaſure, to authorize the king's treatment of 
Richard ; and the young prince could not a- 
void being uncaſy, as he was apprehenſive, that 
he ſhould be ſupplanted by one of his bro- 
thers. However, he kept a fair underſtand- 
ing with his father, and attempted to reſtrajn 
the natural violence of his temper -; but he 
was freed, in part, from his fears, by the 
death of his brother Geoffrey, at Paris, where 
he went to aſſiſt at a tournament. The Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians affirm, that, being flung from 
his horſe, he was unfortunately trampled to 
death, before he could be taken up; but the 
French writers, more probably, relate, that 
he died of a fever. This prince, who had a 
daughter, named Eleanor, left Conſtance of 
Bretagne big with child, who, ſoon after, was 
delivered of a ſon, called Arthur. 

Henry, extremely deſirous of having the The affair, 
guardianſhip of theſe infants, for a pretence He- 
to keep Bretagne, went thirher, in order to 
obtain the conſent of the ſtates ; but Conſtance, 
his daughter-in-law, vigorouſly oppoſing it, al- 
ledged, that, as ſhe was mother of the children, 
it was her province, to take care of their edu- 
cation. Beſides, ſhe aſſerted, that they could 
have no title to any thing, till after her deceaſe, 
ſince their father was duke of Bretagne, on- 
ly in her right; but Henry pretended, that, as 
he was their grandfather, he ought to be their 
guardian. 'The ſtates of Bretagne were great- 
ly perplexed, on this occaſion, being more 
overawed by the king's power, than convinced 
by his arguments ; but, at laſt, they found an 
expedient, that pleaſed both parties. They 
decreed, that the dutcheſs ſhould have the 
guardianſhip of her children, and that all or- 
ders and publick acts ſhould run jointly, in 
her and her ſon's name ; but with the pro- 
viſo, that nothing of conſequence ſhould be 
tranſacted, without the advice and conſent of 
the king of England. Before he left Bretagne, 
he obliged the ſtates to ſwear fealty to young 
Arthur, as their ſovereign; for he was appre- 
henſive, that, if Conſtance ſhould marry a ſe- 
cond husband, and have children by him, ſhe 
would give them the preference to thoſe by 
the former. 

Henry, perhaps, would not ſo eaſily have ac- Philip's 
commodated matters with the Bretons, had he deſigus 
not been afraid of the king of France's inter- 2 5 
poſal, who, tho very young, was intently em- ts 
ployed, in forming ſome grand projects; tor 


Philip could not conceal his uncaſineſs, that 


ſo many French provinces ſhould be poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh. Ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne, he had reſolved to embrace every op- 
portunity that offered, to deprive them of theſe 
dominions ; and the diſſention, between Henry 
and his fon, Richard, he apprehended to be a 

favourable 


Ri. 
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1186. favourable juncture. In this belief, he made 
Www extraordinary preparations, under ſpecious 
pretences, deſigning to ſurprize both the fa- 

ther and ſon, by ſudden attacks ; and he was 

no ſooner in readineſs for action, than he ſum- 
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left the court of France, and returned to 1187. 
England. | — 
The truce being expired, the two monarchs jeruſalem 
began to renew their hoſtilities ; but, before is taken by 
they made any progreſs, their animoſity was che Sara- 


ens. 


moned Richard to come and do him homage, 
for Poictou, and required Henry to reſtore 
the Vexin, the dowry of Margaret, widow to 
his eldeſt ſon. However, in ſpite of all his 
precautions, he was, for once, miſtaken in his 
politicks; for Henry and Richard, uniting 
for their common advantage, kept him ſo 
cloſely engaged, the one in Normandy, and 
the other in Guienne, that he was conſtrained 
to ſue for a truce, which was granted him, for 
two years. 

Philip, finding that, to accompliſh his end, 
it was neceſſary to foment the diſcord between 
Henry and Richard, contrived his affairs ſo, 
that Richard made him a viſit at Paris, where 
he gave him, in all outward appearance, a 


ſuſpended, for a while, upon the melancholy 
news, that the city of Jeruſalem was taken by 
Saladin, ſultan of Babylon ; and that Guy de 
Luſignan, the laſt that reigned in that king- 
dom, was in the hands of the Infidels. As the 
union of the Chriſtian princes firſt occaſioned 
the conqueſt of the kingdom of Jeruſalem ; fo 
their difſention was the means of its deſtruc- 
tion, after it had ſubſiſted, near a century. 
This news, which alarmed all the princes of 
_ was particularly fatal to pope Ur- 
ban III, who died with exceſſive grief; and he 
was ſoon followed by Gregory VIIL his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who, after he had fate in the papal 


chair, only three months, was ſucceeded by 
Clement III. 


very cordial reception, and even admitted him 
to his bed; and theſe careſſes inſenſibly im- 

reſſed the mind of the Engliſh prince, with 
fach ſtrong ſentiments of affection, that he 
imparted to him all the motives, that induced 


The kings of France and England, as they philip and 
were deeply affected with the late loſs of the Henry 
chriſtians in the eaſt, 2 their private take the 
quarrel, for the cauſe of „for ſo it was 9%. 


; a g Mezerai. 
called, in thoſe days, held an interview at M. Par. 


him to fall out with his father. Philip, art- 
fully improving this openneſs, ſeemed to won- 
der, that the king, his father, ſhould treat him 
ſo roughly; and that, ſince he had crowned 
his elder brother, in a leſs advanced age, he 
ſhould deny him the ſame favour. He farther 
added, that it was highly probable, that he 
deſigned to place John, his youngeſt ſon and 
darling, on the throne ; and, of courſe, he in- 
ferred, that it was neceſſary to prevent ſuch 
an unreaſonable proceeding ; and all theſe 
affectionate expreſſions were received, with 


Giſors, to conſult about proper methods, to 
redreſs this great misfortune ; and, having re- 
newed the truce, the two monarchs, as well 
as the earl Flanders, who was preſent, took 
the croſs, diſtinguiſhing themſelves by three 
difterent colours. Philip choſe a red, Henry, 
a white, and the earl a grey croſs ; and 
ſuch of their ſubje&s, as enter'd upon the 
the Cruſade, obſerved the ſame diſtinction of 
colours *. 

But the zeal of the two kings gave way to 


an animoſity, ſo much the more ſurpriſing, as The quar- 
the occaſion of it was very trifling and infigni- © 5 

. . tween R1- 
ficant ; for prince Richard, who was engaged charg and 
in the expedition to the 2 came to the earl of 
Poictou, to raiſe money, for that purpoſe ; Tholouſe. 
but one of the officers of Raymund, earl of 


Tholouſe, paſſing through his territories, and 


ſo much attention and confidence, that Phi- 
lip entertained great hopes of ſucceeding in 
his deſigns. 
Richard's In the mean while, Richard's long ſtay, at 
ee Paris, gave the king, his father, the utmoſt 
©. uneaſineſs, who inceſſantly ſent for him; and 
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_ he was, ſoon after, convinced, that his ſuſ- 
picions were not without a foundation. As 
the time of the truce was about to expire, 
Richard, continuing {till at the French court, 
openly complained of his father's preventin 

the conſummation of his marriage ; and, lef 
Henry ſhould recall him, under the pretence 
of ſolemnizing the nuptials, he had another 
excuſe in readineſs, viz. that he was privately 
given to underſtand, that the king intended to 
confine him, in order to fix his younger ſon, 
with the more eaſe, on the throne. Upon 
this, Henry, to bring over his fon from Phi- 
lip's intereſt, ſecretly diſpatched a truſty meſ- 
ſenger, to convince him of the danger in which 
he had imprudently plunged himſelf, by his 
credulity ; ſince the ſole view of that prince, 
in tomenting a miſunderſtanding between him 
and his father, was to make the beſt uſe of it, 
for his own advantage ; and Richard, being 
prevalled on by theſe remonſtrances, ſuddenly 


diſguſting him, he committed him to priſon. 
Raymund, reſenting this proceeding, order'd, 
by way of repriſal, two Poictevin gentlemen 
to be apprehended, as they were paſſing by 
Tholouſe, in their return from a pilgrimage to 
St. James of Compoſtella. Theſe violent ſteps 
cauting a very warm quarrel between the two 
princes, Richard revived the pretenſions of 
the houſe of Poictou to the earldom of Tho- 
louſe; upon which, he penetrated that earl's 
country, with a numerous army, and ſubdued 
Moiſſac and ſeveral other places. Raymund, 
being perſuaded, that the king of England was 
the author of this war, demanded the aſſiſtance 
of France; and, tho Philip was very ſenſible, 
that Richard might poſſibly undertake this 
war, without his father's knowledge, under 
the pretence of aſſiſting the earl of Tholouſe, 
his vaſſal, he made a diverſion in Berri, and 
took Iſſoudun; which renewed the rupture 
between the two monarchs, when they ſeemed 


Ger vaſe complains, that, during the year 1188, the whole kingdom was grievouſly oppreſſed, about the tenths 
or the tax for the Cruſade; and Hoveden ſays, that the Eng!iſh paid above 70,000 1, towards t, and the Jews in 


England 60,000 1, 


o 
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1188. to be reſolved on nothing leſs, than the death ſuſpicions, that his {father deſigned to de- 118g. 

Wa and utter ruin of the Infidels. prive him of the crown, and give it to his 

2 It will be ſufficient to giye an account of younger brother. 

Bede in the conſequences of this war, as the begin- In the mean time, Philip received homage Philip re- 

of France, Ning of it was not attended with any re- from Richard, for all the provinces of France ie ,t 
markable incidents; but, whilſt it was vi- belonging to the crown of England, pretend- Richard's 
goroully purſued by both parties, when Henry ing that Henry was guilty of rebellion, in DMT, 
leaſt expected it, his ſon, Richard, deſerting waging war againſt his ſovereign. | 
him, went over to the king of France. In Upon this proceeding, the effuſion of chri- Henry is 
all appearance, this was brought about by ſtian blood was renewed, with greater fury perplexcd. 


Philip's intrigues, tho' the hiſtorians have not 
taken notice of them; but, however that be, 
Richard alledged two cauſes of complaint a- 
gainſt the king, his father. The firſt was, that 
he detained from him the princeſs Alice, and 
had even propoſed to Philip, who preſs'd him 
to conſummate the marriage, to marry her to 
prince John, on more beneficial terms ; and, 
whether this was really the caſe, or Philip had 
invented this falſity, to prejudice him againſt 
Henry he believed, or, at leaſt, ſeemed to be- 


lieve that a project was formed to place his 


youngeſt brother on the throne. The other 
occaſjon of complaint was, that Henry had refu- 
{ed to conſent to a truce, offered by Philip, al- 
ledging that it was more expedient to conclude 
a peace, and adjuſt their reſpective pretenſi- 
ons, before they entered upon their expedition 
to the Holy-Land ; becauſe, in conſequence 
of ſuch a treaty, he would have been obliged 


to reſtore what he had conquered from the 


1189. 
Henry in 


ain nego- extremely agreeable to Philip; but Henry, 


tiates a finding that, by this means, ſome of his pro- © England's ſterlings made the legates talk in 

peace. : . ; cc in :” { {: hat Ri [ 
Hoved, vinces in France had abandoned him, and that ſtrain ;” and ſome ſay, that Richard M. Paris, 
Gervaſe, that he was, on that account, almoſt diſabled would have run one of the legates thro', with 


carl of Tholouſe, whereas, by a truce, theſe 
conquelts would have {till remained in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


+. Richard's defection, as it embarraſs'd the 


affairs of his father, was, for that very reaſon, 


trom carrying on the war, did all that was 
poſſible to forward the concluſion of a peace, 
and held a conference with the king of France 
concerning it; but Philip propoſed ſuch ri- 
gid conditions, as could not at all be reliſhed 


by the king of England. He inſiſted, that 


the marriage between Richard and Alice 
thould be conſummared ; and that the prince 
thould be crowned, betore the death of his fa- 
ther. Henry's paſſion for Alice would not 
{uftcr him to accept of the former of theſe arti- 
cles, and, perhaps, there were other weighty 
reaſons, againſt his reſigning her to Richard; 
and, as for the latter, his own experience, at his 
expence, had too well inſtructed him, how im- 
prudently he had acted, in crowning his eldeſt 
ton, Henry, to be willing to run the ſame 
riſque for Richard, who ſcem'd to be no leſs 
dangerous than his brother. This firſt at- 
tempt proving abortive, Henry made another 
overture for a peace; but Philip, now more 
untractable than before, farther demand- 
ed, that Henry ſhould take prince John along 
with him to the Holy-Land, leſt, in Richard's 
abſence, he ſhould ſeize on the crown, if 
their father ſhould die in the expedition. 
Henry, incenſed at Philip, for thus intermed- 
dling in the affairs of his family, broke off 
the negotiation ; which confirmed Richard's 


than ever; and the zeal againſt the Intidels in- 
ſenſibly abated. Henry, in the courſe of this 
war, was expoſed to the greateſt perplexities ; 
for moſt of his ſubjects in France had joined 
his ſon againſt him; inſomuch, that, when he 
kept his Chriſtmas at Saumur, he had the 
mortifcation to find himſelf attended with no 
more than three or four nobles. His vexati- 


on was farther increaſed, by the ill ſucceſs of 


the next campaign; and his troops, being e- 
very- where deteated, were, at length, reduced 
to ſo ſmall a number, that he was in no con- 
dition to continue the war. In this extremity, 
he deſired the pope to interpoſe, in order to 
procure a peace, but to no purpoſe; for, tho 
the pope ſent his legates into France, who 
threatened Philip with excommunication, it he 
prevented the king of England from perform- 
ing his vow, theſe menaces did not anſwer the 
end propoſed by them. The French king 
fiercely replied, that his holineſs had no right 
to concern himſelf with the affairs of the king- 
dom; eſpecially, when the matter in hand re- 
lated to the chaſtiſement of a vaſlal, who had 
audacioully rebelled againſt his authority. He 
added, with an inſulting air: © He did not 
ce doubt, but that the ſmell of the king of 


a {word, it he had not been prevented. Henry, 
dreading the conſequences of this unfortunate 
war, was obliged, at length, ſince the pope 
could do him no ſervice, to conſent to Philip's 
own terms, the principal of which were, as fol- 
lows : 


That all Henry's ſubjects, both French and The arti— 
Engliſh, ſhould ſwear fealty to Richard; and cles of 
that thoſe, who had eſpouſed the ſon's cauſe, peace. 


{ſhould not return to the father, till within one 
month before he ſet out for the Holy-Land. 

That the two monarchs, with prince Ri- 
chard, ſhould meet at Vezelay in le Nivernois, 
in order to begin their journey. 


That all the king of England's ſubjects, 


ſhould have a tree paſlage, all over France, 
paying only the old cuſtoms. 

That Henry ſhould pay the king of France 
20,000 marks, for the damages ſuſtain'd in 
the war. | 

That all the Engliſh barons ſhould ſwear, 
that, uponHenry's violation of the treaty, they 
would aſſiſt the king of France againſt him. 

That the cities of Tours and Mans ſhouid 
be poſſeſſed by Philip, till the king of England 
performed all theſe articles. 

Henry's lofty ſpirit could not, without ex- 
treme reluctancy, ſubmir to ſuch hard condi- 
tions; and the remembrance of the advan- 
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tages he had, all along, gained over France, 


Www betore this fatal war, only added an accent to 


The cha- 
racter of 
Henry II. 
Brompr. 


his misfortunes. This mortification was ſuc- 
ceeded by another, which he could not reſiſt; 
for he, at laſt, diſcovered, that prince John, his 


darling ſon, during the late war, held a trea- 


cherous correſpondence with Philip, and was 
concerned in all his brother's plots, to de- 
throne a father, that had always expreſs d 


the moſt tender regard and affection for him. 


His grief, on this occaſion, threw him into 


ſuch a furious paſſion, that he curs'd the very 


day of his birth, and utter'd imprecations a- 
gainſt his ſons, which the biſhops then preſent 
could never prevail on him to revoke. Pre- 
ſently after, he was taken ill at Chinon; and 
apprchending that he was near his end, he or- 
dered, that he ſhould be carricd into the church 
before the altar; where, after he had confeſs'd 
himſelf, and ſhewn ſome ſigns of repentance, 
he gave up the ghoſt. His eyes were no 
ſooner cloſed, than he was deſerted by all his 
domeſticks; and ſome of them had even the 
inſolence to ſtrip him, and leave him quite 
naked in the church. His corpſe was atter- 
wards removed to Fontevraud ; and he was 
interr'd in the choir of the nunnery, which he 
himſelf had founded there, purſuant to his 
own orders. It is extremely remarkable, that, 
upon his ſon Richard's approach, who came 
to meet the funeral pomp, in order to attend 
the corpſe of his father to the grave, the blood, 
in great abundance, guſhed out of the mouth 
and noſtrils; the ſight of which, tho' that 
prince was naturally very hard-hearted, fo 
deeply affected him, that he burſt out into 
tears, and openly accuſed himſelf, of being 
the occaſion of his father's death. 

Thus, died Henry II, one of the moſt il- 


luſtrious heroes of his age, as well for the 


greatneſs of his genius as the extent of his 
dominions; but ſuch was the mixture of his 
vices and virtues, that it is exceedingly dit- 
ficult to give him a general, and, at the ſame 
time, a juſt character. He was valiant, pru- 
dent, mild, generous, politick, ſtudious, 
learned, and 4 an exalted genius; 

on the contrary, he was a prince of exceſſive 
haughtineſs, boundleſs ambition t, and inſati- 


able luſt. Being never fatisfied with love, or 


empire, he ſpent his whole life, in the pur- 
ſuit of new conqueſts, in both; for he at- 
tempted the chaſtity of all that came in his 
way, not excepting the princeſs deſigned for his 
own ſon ; but theſe failings, in a great mea- 
ſure, balanced all his other noble endowments. 
In the beginning of his reign, he was as much 
feared and reſpected, as any king in Europe ; 


whilſt, 
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and he was eſteemed to be the happieſt 
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prince in the world, before Becket's affair in-, 


terrupted his felicity; but that fatal conteſt, 
which created him ſo many troubles, being fol- 
lowed by diſſentions in his own family, the 
remainder of his life was a continued ſeries 
of misfortunes. However, all theſe misfor- 
tunes center'd in himſelf ; for the kingdom 
had never been in ſuch flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances, as in the reign of Henry Il Upon 
his acceſſion to the throne, England became 
one of the moſt powerful ſtates in Europe, 
and began to be on a level with France, to 
which before it was very much inferior ; and, 
beſides the large and rich provinces, which he 
annexed to the crown of England, the con- 
queſt of Ireland adds a great luſtre to his 
reign, and ought to endear his memory to the 
Engliſh. He died, on the 6th of July, in 
1189, in the 57th year of his age, after a 
reign of 34 years, 8 months, and 12 days. 


He had hve ſons, by Eleanor of Guienne, His legi- 


his wife, but Richard and John only ſurvived 


him; Geoffrey, his third ſon, left a ſon and 


daughter, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter. Matilda, his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, eſpouſed to the duke of Saxony æ, died 
immediately after him ; Eleanor was married 
to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile ; and Johanna, 
to William II, ſirnamed the Good, king of 
Sicily. 


timate 


ſſue. 


Henry had alſo two natural ſons, by Roſa- His ſpuri- 


mond Clifford ; 
Sword, who was earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, 
who was archbiſhop of York. Henry had like- 


wiſe another natural ſon, named Morgan, 


who, being elected biſhop of Durham, could 
not obtain the pope's contirmation, becauſe he 
refuſed to take the name of his mother's tather. 


William, ſirnamed Long- os ue. 


Some hiſtorians relate, that, in this reign, The corpſe 
a grave was found, in the church-yard of of king 
Glaſſenbury- abbey, containing three bodies Archur 


laid one upon another, each of them in a 


was found 
in this 


diſtinct coffin. The firſt was ſuppoſed to be reign. 
Guinever, ſecond wife to the great Arthur; the Brompt. 


ſecond, Mordred his nephew; and the third, 
Arthur himſelf, diſtinguiſhed by a leaden croſs, 
with this inſcription : © Here lies the illuſtri- 
“ ous king Arthur in the iſle of Avalon.“ 
What is farther added, that his legs were 
thrice longer than thoſe of the largett men, 
and that there was the diſtance of a ſpan be- 
twcen his eye-brows, renders the whole rela- 
tion ſomewhat ſuſpicious ; but, whether this 
diſcovery was real or fictitious, it was of uſe 
to undeccive ſome weak people among the 


Welch, who {till expected the return of their 


heroe. 


* He only impriſoned thoſe that hunted in his foreſts, ſo great was his lenity ; and he was very liberal 90 


widows and orphans. During a famine in Mans and Anjou, in 1176, he ſupplied 10,000 people, with food 


out of his ſtores ; and he never laid any heavy tax or tribute upon his ſubjects. Brompton, Diceto. 
+ He declared, in his proſperity, „ The whole world was no more than ſufficient for one great man.” 


+ From Henry, duke of Saxony, ſon-in-law to Henry II, by his wife, Matilda, is lineally deſcended his pre- 


ſent majeſty king GEORGE, 


i. 
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6. RICHARD I. ſirnamed Coeur de Lion. 


ENRY was no ſooner laid in his 
grave, than it evidently appeared, 
weer ichard's complaints were only pretences, 
complaints ©© varniſh over his rebellion. He had preſſingly 
now ap- ſollicited for leave, to conſummate his mar- 
pear to be riage with Alice of France, and complained 
groundleſs. of the king his father's great injuſtice, in ob- 
ſtructing his telicity ; and yet, when this pre- 
tended happineſs was in his own power, he 
was altogether unconcerned about it. His 
jealouſy, on the account of prince John, his 
brother, alſo vaniſhed, on a ſudden ; for he 
continued, above a month in France, aftcr 
Henry's death; whereas he would, doubtleſs, 
have embarqued for England, with all poſſible 
cxpedition, had he been apprehenſive of any 
danger, from that quarter. His firſt care was 
to make a viſit to Philip, in order to do him 
homage, and thank him for his protection; 
upon which, that monarch reſtored to him all 
the places he had conquered, during the late 
war. Richard, after this, went and received 
the ducal crown of Normandy, and was girt 
with the {word of that dutchy, at Roan ; where 
he remained, for ſome time; and, indeed, ſo 
far were the Engliſh from taking the advan- 
tage of his abſence, to diſpute his title to the 
crown, that his orders were obſerved, with 
the ſame punctuality, as it he had been 
actually inveſted with it. He, firſt of all, or- 
der'd his mother, queen Eleanor, to be re- 
leaſed, who languiſhed in priſon, for 16 years; 
and he likewiſe entruſted her with the admi- 
niſtration of the government, during his ab- 
ſence, allowing her to ſet at liberty what pri- 
ſoners ſhe pleaſed. The queen, being taught, 
by her own misfortunes, to pity thoſe of o- 
thers, took a particular pleaſure, in relieving 
the miſerable ; and, during the reſidue of her 
days, cheerfully embraced all opportunities of 
exerciſing her charity to ſuch as were debarred 

trom the ſweets of liberty. | 
1 Eleanor's compaſſion for priſoners was very 
fon b, natural; but Richard's treatment of thoſe, 
preſence, that, for his ſake, had incurred his father's 
all his ad- reſentment, is extremely ſurprizing. Inſtead 
_—_ a- of rewarding them, in proportion to their ex- 
or ® pectations, he forbade them his preſence, and 
affected to diltinguiſh, by his favours, all that 
were proof againſt his ſollicitations; which 
ratiſies what has been often remarked, that 
they, who make uſe of unjuſt means, to ac- 
compliſh their deſigns, deteſt, in their hcarts, 
the inſtruments they employ, and approve of 
the ſteady conduct of ſuch, as are not to be 

| ſeduced from their integrity. 
He 1s Richard, having ſettled all his affairs in 
crowned 

4 London., France, came over to London; where he was 
don. . . . 
ſolemnly crowned by Baldwin, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who adminitter'd to him the u- 
ſual oath. ; which had been taken by all the 


5 


kings, ſince the Norman conqueſt, tho' not 


1189. 


— 
Richard's that 


ſo much as one of them made a conſcience of 1189. 
performing it. The archbiſhop freely re- 
minded Richard of this, conjuring him, at 

the ſame time, not to preſume to accept of 

the royal dignity, unleſs he reſolved inviolably 

to obſerve the vows and oaths he had juſt then 

made ; to which Richard replied, that, by 

the aſſiſtance of God's grace, he would punc- 

tually perform them all, without any ex- 

ception. 

The ceremony of the coronation was ſome- Some Jews 
what interrupted, by the maſſacre of ſome 1 0g 
Jews, who, ſtriving too eagerly to get into the brig. | 
church, to ſee the ſolemnity, were expoſed to 
the rage of the rabble, who killed ſeveral of 
them, before their fury could be reſtrained ; 
bur, the king ordering ſtrict inquiſition to be 
made, the authors of this diſorder were de- 
ſervedly put to death. 

If it ſhould ſcem aſtoniſhing, that the peo- 
ple ſhould treat the Jews, with ſuch cruelty, 
on ſo ſlight an occaſion, it is to be conſider d, 
that, ſince the news of the taking of Jeruſa- 
lem was ſpread over Europe, nothing but ven- 
geance was breathed againſt the enemies of 
Chriſt ; and that, though the Jews were not 
at all concerned in the latc revolution in the 
caſt, their not being chriſtians was, alone, ſuf- 
ficient, to render them odious ; and, at this 
juncture, they would infallibly have met with 
{till worſe uſage, it the preparations for the 
Cruſade had not, at length, turned the edge of 
the people's fury againſt the Saracens. This The ardor 
zcal, elbectatly in France and England, was 4 N 
ſo ardent, that the number of the Croiſes was for the 
prodigious; for every one gloried, either in Cruſade. 
enliſting himſelf to go, in perſon, againſt the 
Infidels, or in contributing money, for the 
ſupport of the war. Richard made a vow, 
that he would engage in this expedition, be- 
fore his father's deceaſe ; which he renewed, 
at the late interview between him and Philip, 
when both theſe monarchs agreed ro join their 
forces, and procced to Paleſtine, in order to 
relieve the chriſtians. Richard was ſcarce ſcat- 
ed on the throne, when Philip put him in 
mind of his promiſe ; but there was no need 
of many ſollicitations, to prevail on this prince; 
for ſo Gr was he from having any thoughts ot 
declining his journey, that his mind was who!- 
ly employed in making preparations for it, 
and, on this very account, he neglected all 
his other affairs Whether his chick motive 
to this undertaking was a pure principle of 
zeal and devotion, or an cager deſire of ac- 

0 fame, Iwill not preſume to determine; 

thoꝰ, from Richard's character, one would be 

apt to conclude, that he was prompted to it, 

more by glory than religion. 3 
As the king of England deſigned to lead a Richard? 


, 4 I. . ways and 
very numerous army into Paleſtine, it was ne- ib PI 


ceſſary to raiſe vaſt ſums, for its maintenance ; raiſing 
| and, money. 
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1189. accordingly, this engroſsd all his time and 
wy care, till he enter'd upon his voyage. The 
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him uneaſineſs. He could have heartily wiſh'd 1189. 
to have had his company with him ; but, as www, 


late king left, in his coffers, above 100,000 
marks; and Richard procured little lefs from 
the treaſurer and others, who had the manage- 
ment of the revenues, in the preceding reign ; 
but, theſe ſums being inſufficient, he uſed all 
imaginable methods, to increaſe them. He 
ſold almoſt all the crown-lands to the higheſt 
bidder; and, as the dignitaries, among the 
clergy, had the moſt ready money, they im- 
proved this op ortunity, more than others. 
The biſhop of Durham purchaſed the earldom 
of Northumberland ; upon which the king jo- 
coſcly ſaid, © He had made a young carl of an 
« old biſhop” ; but ſuch was this prelate's am- 
bition, that he, morcover, gave 1000 marks, to 
be juſticiary, during his abſence. The king of 
Scotland alſo, on this occaſion, offered Richard 
10,900 marks, provided he would reſign Ber- 
wick and Roxborough, and give up his pre- 
tenſions to the ſovereignty F Scotland ; and, 
Richard readily accepting this propoſal, ſur- 


rendered the two places, and, by an authen- 


tick charter, diſcharged the king of Scotland, 
and his ſucceſſors, from the homage extorted 
from him by Henry II. 

Many of his ſubjects were highly diſguſted, 
at theſe alienations; and ſome of them took 
the freedom to repreſent to the king, that they 
were of dangerous conſequence; but Richard 
ſilenced their clamours, with the following re- 
ply : „I would ſell London itfelt, could I meet 
<« with a chapman able to purchaſe it”. The 
ſums, amaſs'd by theſe extraordinary means, 
not yet anſwering to the vaſtneſs of his projects, 
as multitudes had inconſiderately taken the 
croſs, he obtained from the pope a power to 
diſpenſe with thoſe that repented of their vow ; 
and this new expedient brought him in abun- 
dance of money. Having made the beſt uſe of 
theſe general methods, he proceeded to exact 
money from the richeſt of his ſubjects, and 
borrowed of thoſe that led an unblameable 
life; but, as for thoſe, over whom he had the 
leaſt advantage, he threatened to call them to 
a ſtrict account, and conſtrained them to pre- 
vent it, by valuable preſents. Thus, he forced 
Glanville, a wealthy lawyer, whom he had im- 
prifoned, to purchaſe his liberty, with 15 000 1. 


* ſeemed to have no fancy to the voyage, 
e would not oblige him to it, by an involun- 
tary vow. However, being a ſtranger to his 
ambition, he determined to heap favours on 
the young prince, imagining that they would 
engage him to make a grateful return; and, 
with this view; he inveſted him with the earl- 
doms of Cornwall, Dorſet, Somerſet, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Lancaſter, giving him alſo 
in marriage Aviſa, heireſs to the houſe of Glou- 
ceſter. The archbiſhop of Canterbury prohi- 
bired this match, by reaſon of their being too 
nearly related, as Henry IL. was great grand- 
father to them both; but, at preſent, there was 
a fort of neceſſity for it. The late earl of Glou- 
ceſter, Aviſa's Liber, for ſome private reaſons, 
made prince John his heir ; which would infal- 
libly have occaſioned a great law-ſuit ; and 
there was fome danger of the prince's being 
caſt, and of his raiſing ditturbances, on that 
account. The death of his wite, daughter to 
the carl of Mortagne, naturally paved the way, 
for the reconciliation of the parties, by joining 
them in marriage; and, theretore, tho' the 
archbiſhop's prohibition was founded on the 
canons, it, for once, gave way to reaſons of 
ſtate ; for they were married at Marlborough, 
and John became alſo earl of Glouceſter, in 
right of his wife. After all, tho Richard had, 
in a manner, ſhared his kingdom with his bro- 
ther, he would not allow him to have any con- 
cern in the government, during his abſence, 
leſt it ſhould render him too powerful; nay, 
he cauſed him to ſwear, that he would go and 
remain in Normandy, tho, before his depar- 
ture, he releaſed him from his oath; but he 
committed the regency to Longchamp, jointly 
with the biſhop of Durham. 2 was 
a Norman of mean extraction, who, by his in- 
tereſt with the king, was promoted to be bi- 
ſhop of Ely, high- chancellor, and the popes 
legate over all England; and theſe dignities, 
together with the regency, made him the moſt 
powerful ſubject, that had ever been in the 
kingdom; for which reaſon, a certain author 
very juſtly ſtiles him the prince and ponrift of 
the Engliſh, ſince all the power, ſpiritual and 
temporal, was united in his perſon. 
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ſterling; and tho' he was reſolved to entruſt 
Longchamp, his favourite, lately made chan- 
cellor, with the great-feal, in his abſence, he 
demanded of him 30001. to continue him in that 
poſt. In the mean time, the clergy exerted 
themſelves, to ſupply him with ſoldiers ; the 
pulpirs reſounded with the great merit of ſer- 
ving in the holy war; and all the penances, en- 
joined by the confeſſors, tended to promote 
this grand deſign. The army, by theſe means, 
quickly became very numerous, and ſo far bet- 
ter accommodated with all things, as every 
officer, and even private man, provided them- 
ſelves with neceſſaries. 


After Richard had taken all neceſſary pre- He enters 
cautions, for the government of the ſtate, to hne 3? * 
ſecure its tranquillity, he was deſirous of rene w- the We 
ing his alliance with the kings of Scotland and Scotland. 
Wales; and, accordingly, he invited both 
theſe princes into England, in order to adjuſt 
their reſpective pretenſions, and fo prevent 
any interruption of the peace of his Abjecs 
The king of Scotland, meeting Richard at Can- 
terbury, entered into a ſtrict alliance with him 
and, as ſome relate, ſent his brother, David, Hoved; 
with 1000 Scotchmen, to attend him in his 
voyage. Griffin, king of Wales, ſent Recs, 
his eldeſt ſon, into England; but, ſome diffe- 


2 eta ed Tho the king expreſs d a ſingular ſatisfaction, rence, in point of ceremony, ariſing, that 
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eren in ſeeing the preparations for his voyage in ſuch prince returned in a paſſion, without ſeeing 


| co ntoflis forwardneſs; yet the apprehenſion of his bro- 
rother. 


the king; yet, as Richard's affairs with the 

Welch were of no great importance, that acci- 

dent did not occaſion him to delay his * 
very 


ther John's ſeizing on the crown, in his abſence, 


which would, in all probability, be long, gave 
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Every thing being, now, in readineſs for his 
departure, Richard paſſed over into France, 
with all his troops, and marched for Marſeilles, 
where his fleet had orders to meet him ; and 
the French and Engliſh joined at Vezelai, ac- 
cording to agreement. The two monarchs, 
upon their arrival, renewed their alliance, ob- 
liging themſelves to protect and defend each 
other, on all occaſions; and, beſides, they 
both agreed, that all quarrels between their 
ſubjects, whilſt they were abroad, ſhould be 
ſuperſeded, till their return; and the biſhops, 
who thus far attended them, promiſed to ex- 
communicate all, that ſhould preſume to diſturb 
the tranquillity ot either of the kingdoms. The 
two kings, having concerted the neceſſary mea- 
ſures, to compleat their deſigns, they march- 
ed together, as far as Lyons; but here they 

rted, Philip taking the way of Genoa, but 
Richard that of Marſeilles, where he waited, 
ſome time, for his fleet, to no purpoſe. A 
violent tempeſt had ſo diſpers'd his ſhips, that 
they could nor, as yet, be rejoined ; and, part 
of them being driven, by ſtreſs of weather, 
into Portugal, king ot that country em- 
ployed the e him by Providence, 
tor the relief ot the City of Santaren, that was 
beſieged by the Miramolin or emperor of A- 
frica. The fleet being, thus, prevented from 
arriving at Marſcilles, ſo ſoon as the king 
expected, impatient to be at Meſſina, the 


place appointed for a general rendezvouz of 


the Croiſes, he hired ſome veſſels at Marſeilles ; 
and, with part of his troops, he embarqued 
for Sicily. Richard being torced by ſome ac- 
cident, to come to an anchor, at the mouth 
of the Tiber, the pope ſent the biſhop of 
Oſtia, to invite him to ſpend a few days at 
Rome, for a refreſhmenr ; but he retuſed the 
invitation. Quickly after, the fleet arrived, 
with the reſt ot the army, and, continuing his 
courſe, the 2oth of September, he reached 
Meſſina; but the ſight of ſuch a great ar- 
mament raiſed no leſs admiration in the Si- 
cilians, than jealouſy in the king of France, 
who was uncaſy to find the forces of his vaſ- 
ſal ſuperior to his own. 

Tancred, then on the throne of Sicily, was 
natural ſon to king Roger, who left behind 
him William, a legitimate ſon, firnamed the 
Bad, and a daughter, called Conſtantia, a 
nun at Palermo. William the Bad had, for 
his ſucceſſor, William the Good, who, marry- 
ing Johanna of England, Richard's ſiſter, died, 
without iſſuc; and, on his death, Clement III, 
then pope, pretended, that Sicily, as a fief of 
the church, was devolved to the holy ſee. In 
the interim, Tancred prevailed on the Sici- 
lians to elect him, under the pretence, that 
Sicily wanted a king, to detend her againſt the 
Saracens, who were already poſſeſſed of part 
of the iſland. Clement dying, at this juncture, 
Celeſtine III, who ſucceeded him, maintaining 
the ſame pretenſions, treated Tancred, as an 
uſurper, reſolving to do all that was poſſible, to 
deprive him of the crown; but, apprehending 
that he could not, alone, execute this deſign, 
he applied to the emperor Henry VI. of the 
houſc of Swabia, and made over the kingdom 
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of Sicily to him, as a gift, provided he could 1190. 
conquer it; and, that he might have ano- Lau 
ther title, beſides that of donation, he cauſed 
the princeſs Conſtantia to be taken out of the 
nunnery of Palermo, and, diſpenſing with her 
vow, married her to Henry, tho' the was 50 
years of age. However, Conſtantia proved to 
be with child, in her 52d year; and, to put the 
truth of ir out of queſtion, ſhe was publickly 
brought to bed, in a tent, of a ſon, named Fre- 
derick. The queen dowager of Sicily being, 
probably, too tar concern'd in the pope's mea- ' 
ſures, 'Tancred committed her to priſon ; but, 
upon Richard's arrival, ſhe was releaſed, and 
{ent tothe king, her brother, who was not con- 
tented with ſuch a (light ſatistaction. He de- 4 
manded for the queen, his ſiſter, the dowry 12 
aſſigned her by king William II, her husband, ſoy 
and threatened to make uſe of compulſive me- 2 tio 
thods, on Tancred's refuſal; upon which, the 1 * 
king of Sicily conſidered Richard, as his real 8 
enemy. Richard, perceiving Tancred to be 
backward in anſwering his demand, and, per- 
haps, ſuſpecting ſome treachery, for his own 
ſecurity, ſeized on a caſtle and monaſtry, near 
Meſſina, where he lodged his ſtores, under an 
able garriſon ; but the king of Sicily, who was 
of a jealous temper, taking it tor granted, that 
Richard was come, at the popc's inſtance, in 
order to dethrone him, ordered the inhabi- 
tants of Meſſina, by reaſon ot tome diſorders 
in their city, to expel all the Engliſh; which, 
of courſe, was attended with the effuſion of 
blood. The king ot England, exaſperated 
at this outrage, reſolved, at once, to attack 
Meſſina ; but, upon Tancred's proteſtations, 
that he had no hand in the riot and would 
puniſh the authors of it, he deferred the exe- 
cution ot his deſign. However, as the Meſſi- 
nians ſtill continued to refuſe to open their gates 
to the Engliſh, and Tancred delayed the pro- 
miſed fatisfaction, he, at length, determined, 
to enter it, by force. Accordingly, he aſſault- 
ed the city, in ſuch a furious manner, that 
he took, it in the firſt attack; and he directly Richard 
ordered his banners to be diſplayed on the takes 
walls, even in the part of the town that was Meſſina. 
allotted to the French; for the two monarchs 
agreed, that, to prevent any diſputes among 
the ſoldiers, each of the nations ſhould have one 
half of the city to themſelves, for their ne | 
occaſions. It was, therefore, evident, that Ri- 
chard, by ſetting up his banners in the French 
diviſion, violated his agreement withPhilip ; and : 
this prince ſo highly reſented it, that it would 3 
have occaſioned an entire rupture between the 
two kings, had not the affair been adjuſted, by 
the mediation of the great men of both nations. 
Richard, at length, removed his banners, and 
proteſted, that, without any view of affronting 
Philip, he only intended to force the king ot 
Sicily to give him ſatisfaction, for the injurious 
treatment of the Engliſh; and, to demonſtrate 
his ſincerity, he reſigned the cuſtody of Meſſina 
to the templars, till the quarrel between him 
and Tancred ſhould be decided. Upon this, 
Tancred, who till now remained at Paler- 
mo, came to Richard at Meſſina, and en- 
tered into a treaty with him; by which he 
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obliged himſelf to pay i dowager 
of Sicily 20,000 ounces of gold, and as ma- 
ny to Richard, in lieu. of certain legacies, left 
by William the Good to his father-in-law, 
Henry II. A match was likewiſe agreed on, 


between Arthur duke of Bretagne, Richard's 


1191. 
Tancred 
ſows ſedi- 
tion be- 
tween 
Richard 
and Philip. 


nephew, and Tanered's daughter; and. Tan- 
cred alſo promiſed to fit out ten gallies and 
fix large ſhips, for the ſervice. of the Croiſes. 
Upon theſe advantageous terms, Richard gave 
up all his other pretenſions, and ſubjected his 
dominions to the pope's cenſures, if he ſhould 
violate his oath 3 and, theſe two princes ſeem- 
ing to be thoroughly reconciled, Richard 
made a preſent to Tancred of king Arthur's 
ſword; named Caliburn by the Britans. | 

 Tancred, after all, could not digeſt a treaty, 
which force alone had compelled him to ſign; 
and he exerted himſelf; to engage the king of 
France in his quarrel againſt Richard; but, 
this project failing, he reſolved to be revenged 
on both the monarchs, at once, by creating a 
diflention between them. Accordingly, he pri- 
vately inſinuated to the king of England, that 
Philip had formed evil deſigns againſt him; and 
he even ſhewed him a letter, as he pretended, 
from the duke Burgundy, to prove the truth 
of his inſinuation. Richard, giving credit to 


this information, expoſtulated with the king of 


Hoved. 


France, who accuſed him ot being ſollicitous 
to find out pretences, to diſſolve their union; 
and, at length, they came to an open rupture, 
Philip ſent Richard word, that, unleſs he con- 
ſummated his marriage with Alice, purſuant to 
his promiſe, he ſhould regard him, as his mor- 
tal enemy; and Richard replied, that he could, 
by no means, marry a princeſs that had a child 
by his father, propoſing to prove it by ſeveral 
witneſſes then on the ſpot ; but Philip thought 
it improper to purſue an affair, which, he was 


perſuaded, might be prejudicial to his ſiſter's. 


honour.- After ſeveral conferences, he conſent- 
ed, that Richard ſhould have liberty to marry 
whom, he pleaſed ; whereas that prince had 
already concluded a marriage with Berenguel- 
la of Navarre. Tho' Philip's moderation ſeem- 
ed to reſtore a good underitanding between the 
two monarchs; yet ſuch were the prejudices 
that Richard imbibed againſt him, by the 
means of Tancred's late information ; and, on 
the other hand, Richard's allegations againſt 
Alice ſo highly incenſed Philip, that they 
never afterwards were cordial friends; never- 
theleſs, they made preparations, for the con- 


tinuation of their voyage. 


An Engliſh hiſtorian affirms, that, whilſt 
they were preparing for their departure, Ri- 
chard, touch'd with remorſe for his ſins, made 
a general confeſſion of all his exceſſes, which 
was attended with a very viſible reformation 
and amendment of life; but it could be 


with'd, that this author had. given us a more 


particular account of the fruits of his repen- 
tance; for it is extremely ſurprizing to find no 
other effect of it, than his deſire to confer with 
one Joachim, a Ciſtercian abbot. Joachim, all 
over Italy, was eſteemed to be a prophet; and, 
in all probability, Richard ſent for him, purely, 
to gratity his curioſity. It is ſaid, that, preach- 
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ing on a certain day. before the king, he af, 1191. 
ſerted, that antichriſt was already born and Wayne, 


at Rome, that he would be placed in the par 
pal chair, and exalt himſelf “ above all the 
* gods”; i. e. above all che princes of the earth · 
Soon after. this, the emperor and empreſs rer 
ceived, on theit knees,; che imperial crown 
from the hands of the pope, who, having ſet it 
on their heads, kich d it- off with his foot, to 
ſhew his ſuperiority; which action furniſhed 
ample matter for reflection, to ſuch, as were 


prepoſſeſſed in the abbot's favour; and they 


maintained, that his prediction was accom- 
pliſned by the pope's proceeding. 

The two kings having ſpent the winter at 
Meſſina, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year per- 
mitted, Philip put to ſea; but Richard ſtaid 
a while longer in Sicily, to wait for the arri- 
val of Eleanor, his mother, with the princeſs 
of Navarre; his bride; and both theſe ptin- 
ceſſes arrived, a few days after Philp's de- 
parture ; but Eleanor returned home-immedt- 
ately, leaving Berenguella with her daughter, 
the queen dowager of Sicily, who accompani- 
ed her brother to the Holy-Land. Upon this, 
Richard embarqued direcigy@with: a fleet of 
150 fail, 52 gallies, 10 large ſhips of burden 
laden with proviſions, and many {mall veſſels, 
for the ſervice-of the fleet. It does not par- 
ticularly appear, what forces. were ſhipped off, 
on this occaſion; but, from the number of 
ſhips employed in the expedition, it is natu- 
ral to conclude, that the Engliſh army muſt 
have been vaſtly, numerous. W hilſt the fleet was 
rowing between the iflands of Cyprus and 


Rhodes, a ſudden and violent tempeſt aroſe, -- 
which * ſhips, and drove part of 


them on ſhore, on the coaſt of Cyprus; which 


iſland was then ſubject tolſaac ot the Comnenian 
race, Who, trom being only a governor under 
the emperor of Conſtantinople, had uſurped 
the ſupreme power, and aſſumed. the imperial 
title, He was a covetous and: brutiſh man, 


that, by reaſon of his cruelties and extorrions. | 

. f The cha- 
was deteſted by his ſubjects, who waited tu cler of 
a proper opportunity, to free themſelves trom Itaac, king 
his tyranny; which they now met with, by the of Cyprus. 


arrival of the Eugliſh fleet, ſooner than they 
expected. This inhuman prince, inſtead of re- 
lieving the Engliſh, that were ſtranded, near 
the port of Limiſſo, impriſoned thoſe that e- 


ſcaped, and ſeized their efiects; and he would His cruel- 
not ſuffer the ſhip, that had the princeſſes on 7 do the 


board, to enter the harbour, but lett them 
expoſed to the wind and the waves. The ſcat- 
tered fleet rejoining again, on the coaſt of 
Cyprus, Richard was extremely incenſed, when 
he received the news of Iſaac's barbarity to 
the Engliſh; yet, being unwilling to retard 
his voyage, he only demanded the priſoners 
and what had been ſeized ; but, upon Liaac's 
inſulting anſwer, he made a deſcent into the 
ifland, and: compell'd him to abandon the 
ſhore, after he had {cen a dreadful (laughter a- 
mong his troops. The Engliſh, improving this 
advantage, attacked the city. of Limitlo, of 
which they became maſters, by the firit, 
aſſault, and took laac and his only daughter 
priſoners; but, a tew days after, this pretend- 
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ed emperor found the means to eſcape. How- 
ever, not being able to find any place of re- 
fuge, he, at laſt, choſe to make a —— 
ſurrender of himſelf to the king of England, 
whom he earneſtly intreated not to put him 
in irons; and Richard, granting his requeſt in 
a literal ſenſe, commanded him to be bound 
with fetters of ſilver ®. . 

Richard, on the taking of Limiſſo, reſolved 
to undertake the conqueſt of the whole iſland 
of Cyprus ; and the Cypriots, at once, ſubmit- 
ted to a prince, whom they conſidered, as their 
deliverer, who ratified all the privileges they 
were poſſeſs d of, under the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople. In the mean time, Guy of Luſig- 
nan, king of Jeruſalem, who procur'd his li- 
berty, by delivering up the city of Aſcalon 
to the ſultan, waited on the king of England 
in order to implore his protection; and he 
was attended by Geoffrey, his brother, Ray- 
mond of Antioch, Boamond, his ſon, and other 
princes and lords of Paleſtine. Richard likewiſe 
conſummated his marriage with Berenguella, 
in Cyprus, and not at Meſſina, as ſome have 
related; and, before he left this iſland, he 
ſent Iſaac, his priſoner, to Tripoli in Syria, 
to be confined there; but, as for his daughter, 
he took her with him to Paleſtine. Such was 
his regard for this beautiful princeſs, that it 
was ſuſpected, compaſſion was not the ſole mo- 
tive of his keeping her near him; and this 
ſuſpicion received confirmation, when it was 
obſerved, that his affection to his new queen 
gradually abated ; but theſe particulars are 
more proper for a romance than a hiſtory. 

Notwithſtanding Richard's ſucceſſes abroad, 
his Engliſh ſubjects were ſufferers, by his ab- 
ſence ; for he had no ſooner croſs'd the ſea, 
than the two regents, diſagreeing, came, at 
length, to an open rupture. Longchamp had 
very much the advantage over his collegue, not 
only on the account of his dignities, but by 
his extenſive abilities; and, accordingly, un- 
der the pretence that their diſſention was ex- 
tremely pre judicial to the affairs of the ſtate, 
he had the policy to exclude him, by degrees, 
from his ſhare in the adminiſtration, and aſ- 
ſumed the whole power to himſelf. This ar- 
bitrary proceeding might have been varniſh'd 
over, with the neceſſity of the king's ſervice, 
had it been made by one of another charac- 
ter; but ir was notorious, that Longchamp 
was of an imperious temper and boundleſs 
ambition, which led him to look upon all his 
high poſts to be inferior to his merit. He 
affected to appear in publick with a retinue 
more numerous and {plendid than that of a 
king; for an hiſtorian affirms, that it uſually 
conſiſted of 1500 perſons, beſides the guards 


In his houſe, tho' he was originally no more 


than a farmer's ſon; and it is farther related, 
that, when he lodged, but a ſingle night, in a 
monaſtery, he conſumed the revenue of three 
years, He treated all degrees of men, with 
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intolerable inſolence, exerting his power, in 
ſuch a haughty manner, as could ſcarce be 
tolerated in a ſovereign ; nay, a certain author 
obſerves, that the laity found him to be more 
than a king, and the clergy, than a pope. 
Beſides, he was a Norman and very partial to 
the foreigners ; which alone was ſufficient 
to render him odions to the Engliſh. The 
biſhop of Durham gave an account of his caſe, 
in a letter to the king, who, receiving his com- 
plaints at Marſcilles, ſent him his letters pa- 
tent, appointing him juſticiary, from the Hum. 
ber to the confines of Scotland ; bur, upon the 
receipt of them, that prelate was ſo impru- 
dent, as to put them into Longchamp's hands, 
who, under the pretence of examining their 
contents, refuſed to reſtore them ; and he, 
moreover, order'd the biſhop to be apprehend- 
ed, and detained him in priſon, till he re- 
ſigned certain caſtles, which gave him too 
great power in the northern parts of the 
kingdom. 
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ichard had appointed ſix lords, for coun- He de- 


ſellors to the regent; but Longchamp, inſtead ſpiſes the 


of conſulting their advice, treated them, on all **{*!lors 
8 
"hd." | 
much that, at length, together with the bi- king, who 
ſhop of Durham, they carried their complaints complain 
to 


occaſions, with the utmoſt contempt ; inſo- 


to prince John, who was ſtill ſtiled ear! of 
Mortagne, as well as during his firſt marriage. 
The young prince, rejoicing at this opportuni- 
ty, to interpoſe in the adminiſtration, readily 
promiſed them his protection; and, from that 
time, he managed the diſcontents of moſt of 
the great men againſt the regent, with ſo 
much dexterity, that each of them aſſured him 
of their aſſiſtance ; ſo that nothing was want- 
ing, to compleat the ruin of Longchamp, ex- 
cept a pretence, which, ſoon after, came in 
his way. 


Some time before Richard's departure, The occa- 


Jo 


the 
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Geoffrey, his baſtard- brother, was elected (ion of 
archbiſhop of York ; but, whether his conſent Long- 

was not asked, or he deſigned that ſee for an- champ's 
other, this election was fo diſpleaſing to the un. 


king, that, in his paſſion, he reſolved to im- 
— Ed Geoffrey; yet, upon his proteſting that 
he would not inſiſt on his election, he forgave 


him, on condition that he would never apply 


to the pope, for his confirmation, enjoining 
him alſo to remain in Normandy, till the ex- 
pedition to the Holy-Land was concluded. 
However, in the king's abſence, Geoffrey de- 
manded and obtained the pope's bull, to con- 
firm his election; and, without acquainting 
the regent, intended to repair into England 
and take poſſeſſion of his dignity. Longchamp, 
receiving intelligence of it, ſent orders to Do- 
ver, to have him apprehended ; and Geoftrey 
had but juſt time, upon his arrival, to take 
ſanctuary in a church; yet, notwithſtanding 
this precaution, he was dragg'd from the al- 
tar, and confined in Dover-caille. Prince John 
made the beſt uſe of this outrage, to the diſ- 


* An antient poet has, thus, deſcribed the weapon, with which Richard ſubdued Cyprus : 


This king Richard I underſtond, 

Ere he went out of Englond, 

Let make an axe for the noncs, 
Therewith to cleave the Saracens bones. 


The head in ſooth was wrought full weele, 
Thercon were twenty pound of ſteele; 
And when he came to Cyprus lond, 
'This ilkon axe he took in hond. Matt, Prid. M. A. 
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1191: advantage of Longchamp ; and being ſupport- 
ad by all the lords, he ſent him abſolute or- 
ders, to releaſe the archbiſhop. Longchamp, 
by refuſing to comply with them, furniſhed 
John with the pretence he wanted ; and, a few 
days after, the regent was ſummoned to ap- 
pear before an aſſembly of the Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, convened at London, in St. 
Paul's church. Longchamp was now, on a ſud- 
den, abandon'd by all the world, and conſtrain- 
ed to make his appearance before the aſſembly, 
who were reſolved upon his ruin ; and he was 
accuſed of exceeding the bounds of his com- 
miſſion, in ſeveral particulars, but principally in 
uſurping the authority, which ſhould have been 
ſhared ale him, his collegue, and the ſix 
counſellors. The archbiſhop of Roan and the 
earl of Pembroke likewiſe complained, that, 
having received a patent from the * 
pointing them joint commiſſioners with Long- 
champ in the government, that prelate would 
not ſuffer them to have any concern in the ad- 
miniſtration; but ſome authors aſſert, that 
they durſt not ſhew their patent to the regent, 
leſt he ſhould detain it, as he did that of the 
biſhop of Durham. However that be, upon 
theſe accuſations, Longchamp was turned out 
of the regency, which was lodged in the hands 
of the archbiſhop of Roan, till the king's plea- 
ſure was known concerning it; and they de- 
rived him of the cuſtody of the tower of 
3 and Windſor- caſtle; and, his enemies, 
not contented with this ſeverity, forced him, 
by their menaces, to lay down his legate's 
croſs, in the church of Canterbury, after 
which, he was committed to priſon. Some 
days after, he made his eſcape ; but he was 
taken again, on the ſea- ſide, diſguiſed in a 
woman's habit, with a bundle of linnen under 
his arm ; and, in this dreſs, he was carried to 
Dover-caſtle, with a great mob at his heels. 
Nevertheleſs, prince John, dreading the pope's 
reſentment, releaſed him, and permirted him 
to retire into Normandy, where he was no 
ſooner arrived, than he ſent complaints of his 
uſage, both to the pope and the king. The 
king received this account very late ; but the 
pope's letter came to his hands much ſooner, 
who was ſo highly exaſperated at Longchamp's 
treatment, and the contempt that was ſhewn 
to his legatine character, that he directly ſent 
The dope Orders to the biſhops, to excommunicate prince 
orders he John, on that account. The prince, being 
biſhop: ro terrified by the pope's menaces, would have 
excommu- reftored Longchamp, were it not for the bi- 
John bur hops themſelves, who dreaded to be again 
they refuſe ſubject to the authority of that haughty pre- 
to do it, late; and, by this means, the pope's orders 
were rendered ineffectual, and the late re- 

gent durſt not return into England. 
Prince The preſent ſituation of affairs giving John 
John pro- An opportunity of being more concerned in 
jects means the government, than the king, his brother, 
to ſecure intended, he made the beſt uſe of it, to pave 
the crown. his way to the crown; and, if he did not de- 
ſign to aſcend the throne, during his brother's 
life, it is, at leaſt, certain, that he was reſolved 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion, it the king ſhould die, 
whilſt abroad. He very well knew, that Ar- 
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thur, duke of Bretagne, his nephew, who was 1191. 
the ſon of Geoffrey, his elder brother, had a 
better title than himſelf ; and, therefore, he 

was the more ſollicitous to have this point ſet- 

tled, before-hand, to prevent the competition 

of ſuch a dangerous rival. With this view, he 

did all that was poſſible, to render himſelf po- 

pular to the Engliſh, and eſpecially the Lon- 
doners, whoſe rights and privileges he cauſed 

to be confirmed by an aſſembly- general; and, 

by this, he ſo firmly attached the hearts of the 
citizens to his intereſt, that, when they ſwore 
allegiance to the king, they voluntarily made a 

ſolemn promiſe, to own him for their ſovereign, 
provided the king died, without iſſue. Thus, 

the prince gained ground, by degrees, and, at 

the ſame time, by ſecret practices, raiſed a 

party, capable of ſupporting him againſt his 
nephew ; and which afterwards he would 

have employed, even againſt the king, his bro- 

ther. In the mean time, Richard render'd his 

name immortal by his valiant exploits, and in- 

{pired the Saracens with a dread of the ap- 
r diſſolution of their empire; but, be- 

ore I deſcend to particulars, it will be proper 

briefly to deſcribe the preſent ſtate of the 
Holy-Land, and likewiſe to take notice of 

what was tranſacted there, ſince the recovery 

of it by the chriſtians. 

The kingdom of Jeruſalem, conſiſting of Pa- The affairs 
leſtine and part of Syria, taken from the Sa- - — 
racens, was erected by the chriſtians, Godfrey FF. 
of Bulloigne being the firſt king, who was em. 
crowned with a crown of thorns; and, having 
reigned, about a year, he was ſucceeded by 
Baldwin, his brother, who, after a reign of 
18 years, left the crown, by his death, to his 
couſin Baldwin II, who enjoyed it 13 years. 
Foulke, earl of Anjou, by marrying his daugh- 
ter, became king of Jeruſalem, after his de- 
ceaſe, and fate on the throne 11 years. He 
had, by his firſt wite, Geoffrey, earl of Anjou, 
tather. to Henry IL king of England ; bur, by 
his ſecond, he had two ſons ; and Baldwin the 
eldeſt enjoyed the crown of Jeruſalem, for 24 
years, being ſucceeded by his brother, Alme- 
ric, who reigned 12 years. Baldwin IV, his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, deſpairing of any iſſue, no- 
minated Baldwin, his nephew, the ſon of his 
eldeſt ſiſter, Sibyl, by William of Montferrat, 
to be his heir; who, dying, after a reign of 12 
years, left the guardianſhip of young BaldwinV, 
and the regency of the kingdom, to Raymond, 
earl of Tripoli. In the interim, Sibyl, the 
king's mother, married Guy of Luſignan, who, 
in right of his wife, claimed the guardianſhip 
of the king and the government of the ſtate ; 
and the earl of 'Tripoli, to no purpoſe, inſiſted 
on the late king's will againſt him ; for Guy, 
ſupported by his wife, ſeized on the regency, 
and, ſoon after, aſcended the throne, upon 
the death of Baldwin, tho' it was ſuſpected, 
that he diſpatched him, by poiſon, to pave the 
way for his ſucceſſion. The carl of bat any 


made preparations, in order to dethrone Guy, 
whom he conſidered, as an uſurper and the 
murderer of the late king; but Guy applied 
to Saladine, ſultan of Egypt, for aſſiſtance, 
which ſtep proved to be very fatal to the orb: 
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1191: ſtians of Paleſtine. The Infidel prince, rcjoi-' 
Wm cing at ſo fair an opportunity, to recover the 


dominions of his anceſtors, under the pretence 
of aſſiſting the king of Jeruſalem, enter'd Pa- 
leſtine with a formidable army, and directly 
took Acres or Ptolemaĩs, Aſotus, Berytus, and 
ſome other places; but, at length, putting off 
the maſque, he made it evident, that he de- 
ſigned to expel the chriſtians. Guy, being 
convinced ot his error, when it was too late, 
ſhut himſelf up in his capital; but, for want df 
proviſions, it was impoſſible for him to hold out, 
above a month, or prevent his falling into che 
hands of the enemy. He was afterwards $b- 
liged to ſurrender Aſcalon to the ſultan, to 
obtain his liberty ; and, thus, Saladine, at 
once, deſtroyed both the competitors to the 
crown of Jeruſalem. 25 

For the recovery of this kingdom, the kings 
of France and England had engaged in the pre- 
ſent expedition, with powerful armies, conſiſt- 
ing ot all the nations in Europe, but chiefly of 
the French and Engliſh ; and, before Philip's 
arrival, Guy of Lutignan, Conrade, marqueſs ot 
Montterrar, and ſeveral other princes and lords, 
with ſome German, Flemith, and Italian troops, 
had begun the ſiege of Acres, which had now 
laſted, a whole year. The king of France no 

ſooner landed his men, than he encamped 
round the city, and continued the fiege, tho 
with little ſucceſs ; but Richard, arriving after- 
wards, with treſh troops, ſo vigorouſly purſued 
it, that, at laſt, Saladine ſurrendered the place, 
by capitulation “. 

Among the occurrences of this famous fiege, 
there was one, tho” trifling in itſelt ; yet, at- 
tended with ſuch remarkable conſequences, and 
ſo very prejudicial to the king of England, that 
it deſerves to be related. In an aflault made 
by the chriſtians, Leopold, duke of Auſtria, 
taking one of the towers, ordered, that his ban- 
ner ſhould be inttantly erected ; but Richard, 
apprehending this action to be injurious to the 
two monarchs, that commanded in chief, ſent 
ſome of. his men, to pull it down and trample 
it under their feet. Leopold was highly in- 
cenſed at this indignity, tho' he concealed his 
reſentment, till he ſhould meet with a proper 
opportunity to diſcover it; but, unfortunately 
for Richard, it offered, when he leaſt expected 
it, and the duke of Auſtria was but too ſuc- 
ceſsful, in his revenge, as the ſequel will in- 
torm us. 

The tuo monarchs, being maſters of Acres, 
had encouragement to purſue their conqueſts; 
but, juſt as the chriſtian army expected to 
march to Jeruſalem, a diſſention between the 
two commanders defeated their expectations. 
Richard had gained a certain ſuperiority, 
which extremely mortified the king of France; 
for the number and good condition of his for- 
ces, his perſonal valour, of which he had gi- 
ven ſeveral proofs, at the ſiege of Acres, and 


the very taking of that city had. attract ed the 1192. 
particular ettcem and reſpect of the whole a- 


my. Philip, however, not daring openly to 
complain, that his rival was more reſpected 
than himſelf, made uſe of pretences, to diſ- 
uiſe his reſentment ; and, in the firſt place, 
is demanded of Richard half the ifle of Cy- 
prus, alledging that they had agreed to ſhare 


all their conqueſts. Richard replied, that their 


agreement was limited to what was conquer'd 
from the Intidels; and that Philip underſtood 
it, in that reſtrained ſenſe, {ecing he had appro- 
priated to himſelt what belonged to the carl 
of Flanders, who died at the ſiege of Acres, 
without the leaſt thoughts of giving him a 
ſhare. This was attended with anorher oc- 
caſion of quarrel ; for, the crown of Jeruſalem 
being in diſpute between Guy of Luſignan 
and Conrade, marqueſs ot Montferrat, Ri- 
chard eſpouſed Guy's cauſe; whiltt Philip pub- 
lickly declared for the marqueſs. Ihe grounds 
and reaſons ot their reſpective pretenſions were 
briefly, as follows. 


Almeric, king of Jeruſalem, had, by his firſt The ſtare 
wite, of the houſe ot Courtenay, Baldwin IV, of the dii- 
his ſucceſſor, and a daughter, named Sibylla T 
and, by his ſecond wife, niece to Emanuel, em- of Lug 2 
peror of Conſtantinople, he had a daughter, nan and 
called Iſabella. Sibylla was firſt married to the mar- 


William of Montferrat, by whom ſhe had Bald- 


win V, heir to Baldwin IV, his uncle; but 
her ſecond husband was Guy of Luſignan, by 
whom ſhe had ſeveral children, who all died 
before their mother. Iſabella, Sibylla's titer, 
by a ſecond venter, had alſo two husbands, the 
firſt being Humphrey de Toron, who reiuſed 
the crown offered him by the barons of ſeruſa- 
lem, after the death of Baldwin V; and her 
ſecond husband was Conrade, marqueſs of 
Montterrat, who claimed the title of king of 
Jeruſalem, in right of his wife, whoſe eldeit 
fitter was lately deceaſed, without iflue. The 
point in debate, therefore, was, whether Guy 
of Luſignan ought to retain the title of king of 
Jeruſalem, after the death of his wife, Sibylla, 
or reſign it to the marqueſs of Montferrat, 
whoſe wife was now ſole heireſs of the king- 
dom. Indeed, the conteſt was about an emp- 
ty name, ſince Saladine was maſter of the ca- 
pital and almoſt all the country; but yet this 
title would prove to be of conſequence, when 
the kingdom ſhould be reſtored by the arms ot 
the Croiſes. Philip was in the intereſt of the 
marqueſs of Montferrat; and, perhaps, on 


that very account, Richard ſupported the pre- 


tenſions of Guy of Luſignan; for ſcarce a day 
paſs'd, but ſomething contributed to inflame 
their mutual animoſity. It Philip was jcalous: 
ot Richard's glory, the other, in his turn, com- 
plained, that the king of France, through ſpitc 
and envy, obſtructed the progreſs of the arms 
of rhe chriſtians; but, in the height of these 
conteſts, they were both ſeized with the ſame 


It is ſaid, that this fiege laſted above two years; and the author of Richard's travels to Jeruſalem aſſures vs, that 
zoo, ooo pilgrims periſhed in it. Among theſe werg Conrade, duke of Servia, and ſeveral foreign earls; Baldwin, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ralph de Glanville, chicf-juſtice of England, William de Mandeville, William, carl ot 


Ferrcr:, and ſome whole poſterity flouriſh, to this day; viz, Ingelram de Fiennes, from whom the lord Say and Seal 
1s deſcended ; the lord Dacres ; Theophilus Clinton, carl of Lincoln, whoſe arms retain the badge of the holy war, 


ſtars, cre{cunt., and croſſes; as alſo St. John, Minihul, 
& c. Prompt. Hoved, Viniſauf. 4 


Tilney, Scrope, Pigot, Laiburne, Mowbray, Talbot, Malet, 
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diſtemper, which endangered their lives, tho” 


aw they eſcaped, with the loſs of their hair. 


1192. 
Philip re- 
turns to . 

1 ance, 


Richard 
and Sala- 
dinc kill 
their pri- 
ſoners. 


HT The ſiege 


After their recovery, Richard ſecm'd to be, 
more than ever, deſirous to purſue the con- 
queſts over the Infidels; but Philip reſolved 
to return to France, being ſo weak after his 
late illneſs, that he was ſcarce able any more 
to enter upon action; tho”, perhaps, his princi- 
pal reaſon was his extreme impatience, to take 
poſſeſſion of Artois, which fell to him, by the 
death of the earl of Flanders. He imparted 
this reſolution to Richard, who was exceeding- 
ly ſurprized at it, being afraid, that Philip, 
upon his return, would attack his dominions 
in France ; and, therefore, as one of the arti- 
cles of their agreement was, that neither of 
them ſhould deſert the cauſe, without the o- 
ther's conſent, he inſiſted upon Philip's conti- 
nuing the Croiſes, till they were maſters of 
Jeruſalem. However, as he could not force 
him to ſtay, he left him at his liberty, upon 
his taking a ſolemn oath, in the preſence of 
the biſhops and the principal officers of both 
armies, that he would not attack any place be- 
longing to Richard, either in France or Eng- 
land, till within forty days after that prince's 
return into his own 'dominions. Philip, when 
he quitted Paleſtine, lett 10,000 men under the 
command of the duke of Burgundy, and pub- 
lickly gave them orders, to pay the ſame obe- 
dience to the king of England, as to himſelf; 
but, in all probability, they received other ſe- 
cret inſtructions; and this Mezerai does, in 
effect, acknowiedge, when he tells us, that 
Richard would have become maſter of Jeru- 
not prevented his deſigns. 
_ Preſently afterPhilip's departure, Richard and 
Saladine exhibited a ſpectacle of horror, in the 
view of their armies, by commanding the priſo- 
ners, on both ſides, to be put to death; bur it is 
not caly to determine, which of the two princes 
was the {irit author of this barbarity. Some hi- 
ſtorians charge it upon Saladine, whilſt others 
accuſe the king ot England; yet the laſt ſeem 
to have the beſt grounds for their opinion. 
The Saracen monarch refuſed to perform the 
articles of the ſurrender of Acres * ; whereas 
no other reaſon is aſſigned for his cruelty, than 
his natural fierceneſs, tho he appears, on other 
occaſions, to be a prince of great generoſity. 
"The duke of Burgundy, copying after Richard, 
likewiſe ordered the 'Turkith captives in his 
hands to be beheaded ; but, tho I will not pre- 
ſume to fix the limits of the law of arms, with 
reſpect to priſoners, whoſe ſovereign refuſes 
to perform the articles of a capitulation, or the 
extent of repriſals; yer I think it may be ſafely 
affirmed, that whoſoever acts up to the very 
height of his power, on ſuch occaſions, is in 
danger of committing a very great injuſtice. 
However that be, inſtances of the like cruelty 
ſeldom occur in hiſtory. 10 

Richard aſterwards held à great council of 


ſalem, if the duke of Burgundy's jealouſy had 


of Aſcalon war, which came to a reſolution about the ſiege 


is reſolved 
on by the 


Croiſes. 


of Aſcalon; and, in purſuit of this project, he 


the duke of Bu 
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marched along the ſea- ſide whilſt his fleet, 1 192, 
freighted with ſtores, rowed, in ſight of the WW 


troops, and ſupplied them with neceſſar ies. 
Saladine, apprized of the deſign of the Croiſes, 
with an army of 300,000 men, poſted himſelf, 
to advantage, in their way; but Richard, not- 
withſtanding, reſolved to attack him. He was 
ſenſible, that, if he could defeat that 1. 
taking of Aſcalon would be the fruits of his vic- 
tory, and that it would even facilitate the ſiege 
of -Jeruſalem ; whilſt, on the other hand, it 
he declined an engagement, ſuch a numerous 
army of Infidels would, on all occaſions, ob- 
ſtru& the progreſs of his arms. He, therefore, 
having drawn up his forces, advanced towards 
the enemy, in a reſolute manner, James d' 
Aveſnes commanding the right wing, the duke 
of Burgundy the left, and himſelf the main bo- 
dy ; but Saladine, as he had concealed part of his 
army, from the view of the chriſtians, behind 
ſome hills, without ſtirring from his advanta- 
geous poſt, waited to receive the attacks of 
the enemy. 

Ihe right wing of the Croiſes beginning the 
fight, the Saracens made ſo vigorous a defence, 
being ſupported by the ſuperiority of their 
number, that they put them into great diſorder; 
and it was ſome time, before they could re- 
cover themſelves. James d*Aveſnes was lain, 
in attempting to revive the drooping ſpirits of 
his frighred troops; whilſt, at the 3 time, 
b rgundy furiouſly attack d the 
right wing of the Saracens; but, theſe re- 
treating as they fought, purſuant to the gene- 
ral's orders, the duke, with more courage than 
conduct, advanced, a conſiderable diſtance be- 
yond the body of the army. Saladine, upon 
this, ordered the troops that lay in ambuſh, 


to move forward, who, ſurrounding the wing k 


commanded by the duke of Burgundy, made 
a tertible ſlaughter. | 

The honour of repairing, the- loſs of the 
chrittians was reſerved for the king of England, 
who, on his (ide, in ſpite of the brave reſiſtance 
of the enemy, conſtrain'd them to retreat in 
diſorder ; and he was in purſuit of them, when 
he received the news of the ill ſtate of his 
right wing and the danger of his left. Upon 
this, directly marching to the duke of Bur- 
gundy's relief, he fell upon the victorious 
troops of Saladine, performing ſuch ſurprizing 
acts of valour, as excited the adtniration of thoſe 
who envied him moſt; and ſome relate, that, 
being perſonally engaged with Saladine, he 
ar NE ou him, and would have taken him 
priſoner, were it not that the Saracens, uſing 


their utmoſt efforts, reſcued him out of his 


hands. However that be, Saladine was obliged 
to reinforce his right wing, with the victorious 
troops of the left; and, as this could not be 
done, without ſome diſorder, the right wing of 
the chriſtians finding that they were not ſo vi- 


, 


2 F as before, quickly rallied and 
o furiouſly attacked the Saracens, who oppoſed 
them, that they compelled them, at length, 
to betake themſelves to flight. AT 


* Saladine refuſing to redeem the heads of the Turkiſh captives, by the payment of a certain ſum, according to the 


articles, it is probable, that Richard began with beheading 
-20 Hoyeden ; but Viniſauf reckons no more than 25002 
TY 


the priſoners in his power, to the number of 5000, according 
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Richard's 


great deli- fortunate accident befel him, 


verance. 
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In the interim, Richard maintained the 
fight, on the left, with a firmneſs that ſeemed 
to be ſupernatural, tho? he was in danger of 
being overpowered by numbers, all the forces 
of the enemy being employ'd againſt him, 
had not his right wing come to his aſſiſtance; 
but the Saracens, perceiving that they were 
attacked, in their flank, by the freſh troops, 
broke their ranks, with ſuch confuſion, that 
it was impoſſible for Saladine to rectify this 
diſorder. The chriſtians, making the beſt uſe 
of this advantage, preſs'd them ſo furioully, 
that, at laſt, they entirely routed that prodi- 
gious army; and, thus, Richard, by his cou- 
rage and conduct, obtained a compleat vic- 
tory over the Infidels, 40,000 of whom lay 
dead in the field of. battle ; whilſt James 
d' Aveſnes was the only officer of diſtinction, 
that was (lain, on the ſide of the chriſtians. 

Upon this memorable victory, Richard pro- 
ceeded to the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Jop- 
pa, and Cæſarea, which Saladine, having de- 
moliſhed their walls, was pleaſed to abandon ; 
but it was of the laſt conſequence to the 
Croiſes to repair theſe cities, and erect mag?- 
zines for the army, when they ſhould be tar- 
ther advanced into the enemy's country. This, 
probably, was the ſole motive of Richard's 
ſtay at Joppa, tho ſome have cenſured him, 
for not improving his victory, by marching 
rectly to Jeruſalem. However, I cannot ap- 
prehend, that he is to be blamed, upon their 
authority; for ſo very few are qualified to 
judge rightly of theſe matters, eſpecially, when 
the circumſtances are but imperfectly Known, 
that I take it to be imprudent to pals a 
verdict. 

Whilſt Richard remained at Joppa, an un- 

om which he 
was almoſt miraculouſſy delivered; for, on a 
certain day, being fatigued with hunting, as 
he lay aſleep under a tree, having only {ix 
perions about him, he was rouzed, by the 

den approach of ſome Saracen horſe. A 
they were but few in number, without the 
leaſt dread, he inftantly mounted his horſe 


and purſued them; upon which, feigning a 


retreat, they drew him into an ambuſcade, 
and he found himſelf, on a ſudden, furrounded 
by a whole ſquadron. He defended himſelt, 
for a long time, with an aſtoniſhing bravery ; 
but, at length, four of his attendants being 
ſtain, he was upon the point of being kil- 
led, or taken, when William Deſpreaux cricd 
out, in the Saracen language, Iam the king 
* of England.” Thefe words were no ſooner 


uttered, than thoſe, that were upon Richard, 


left him, to have ſome concern in the taking 
of Deſpreaux, whom they ſuppoſed to be the 
king ; and, by the means of this device, Ri- 
chard had leiſure to make his eſcape, whilſt 
the Saracens, contented with their ſucceſs, 
conducted their priſoner to Saladine. De- 
ſpreaux had the policy to conceal his artifice, 
till he was brought before the ſultan ; but 
then he ingenuouſly own'd to this prince what 
he had done, to ſave his maſter. Saladine 


applauded his fidelity, and highly honoured 


him; yet, as he was confident, that Richard 


of ENGLAND. 
would, at any rate, ranſom a captive, that had 
been ſo ſignally ſerviceable to him, he de- 
manded and obtained ten Emirs or Saracen 
princes, in exchange for this faithful ſervant. 
The maritime places being ſufficiently re- 
paired, Richard marched to Jeruſalem, in 
order to beſiege it; but, in his way, he for- 
tunately met the Babylon-caravan, carrying 
to that city a prodigious quantity of rich mer- 
chandizes and all ſorts of proviſions. The ca- 
ravan was guarded by 10,000 horſe, who, per- 
ceiving themſelves to be near the chriſtian ar- 
my, would have immediately retreated ; bur 
Richard, with 5000 horſemen, attacked them 
ſo furiouſly, that he put them to flight, and 
had the caravan, as the prize of his victory. 
He took, on this occaſion, 3000 loaded ca- 
mels and 4000 horſes or mules, with an ineſ- 
timable booty, all which he order'd to be diſ- 
tributed among his ſoldiers. Upon this ſucceſs, 
continuing his march to Jeruſalem, he arrived 
at an hich mil, from whence he had the plea- 
ſure of ſurveying that famous city, the taki 
of which was the principal end of his expedi- 
ion; but, the country adjacent being deſti- 
tute of torage, he was conſtrained to defer the 
ſiege. to the ſpring ; which gave his enemies 
and thoſe, that envied his glory, a pretence 
ro detcrt him. The duke of Auftria led the 
way; and the duke of Burgundy quickly fol- 
lowed his example, who conſider'd Richard, 
as the king of France's rival ; and tho' he 


died, at Acres, juſt as he was upon the point 


ot embarquing, it did not prevent the French 
1c :ces from returning to Europe. The retreat 
ot the Germans and French; the marqueſs of 
Mo tferrat's refuſal to aſſiſt, with the Italian 
troops, in a conqueſt which he claimed him- 
ſelf, and yet was deſigned for another ; the 
accounts he received of the ſtate of his affairs 
in England; his apprehenfions that Phili 

would, in his abſence, declare war againſt 
him the decreaſe of his troops, by ſickneſs 
as well as battles ; all theſe reaſons, taken to- 
gether, were abundantly ſufficjent to juſti 

his trace with Saladine, notwithſtanding the 
many rude and falſe aſperſions caſt upon Ri- 
chard, by the French hiſtorians, for deſerting 
the cauſe, when in fight of Jeruſalem. It is 
obvious, that, with the few troops that re- 
mained, it was impoſſible for him to take 
that city; for, during the winter, it was ſu 

plied with all manner of ftores, and the garri- 
ſon was little inferior to the chriſtian army. 
Saladine, being informed that Richard cnter- 
tained thoughts of retreating, to haſten his 
departure, offer d him a three years truce ; 
and all the chief officers of the chriſtian arm 

joyfully embraced the propoſal. Richard, 
therefore, agree to the truce, which was pro- 
poſed, on theſe conditions: That the city of 
Aſcalon ſhould be diſmantled, and not fortified 
again, by either party, during the truce ; that 
the chriſtians ſhould ſtill enjoy Joppa or Jaffa 
and Acres or Ptolemais, with the other ci- 
ties they were poſleſs'd of in Paleſtine ; and 
that they ſhould be allowed to go in pilgri- 
mage to Jeruſalem, without any charge, and 
have free commerce over all Saladine's domi- 
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1192. nions. The treaty being concluded, Richard 
Wy w ſent Saladine word, that he might depend upon 
| another viſit from him, to attempt, once more, 
the recovery of the Holy-Land ; to which the 
ſultan, tho” a Barbarian, returned a polite 
anſwer, viz. © If it muſt be my fate to loſe 
ce that part of my dominions, I would rather 
cc it ſhould be to the king of England, than to 
« any other monarch in the world.” This 
was the reſult of the famous Cruſado, which 
had drained France and England, both of men 
and money; and, whilſt, it was of very little 
ſervice to the eaſtern chriſtians, it almoſt 
ruin'd thoſe of Europe, by reaſon of the pro- 
digious ſums expended upon it; and, beſides, 
it occaſioned a deſtructive war between France 


and England, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
The mar- 


Richard, being apprehenſive that Saladine 
youu 4 would break the truce, in his abſence, aſſem- 


rat is cho. bled the principal officers of the army, to 
ſen general elect a general for the troops deſigned to be 
of the chri- left in Paleſtine; and the marqueſs of Mont- 
ſtians in ferrat was choſen, tho' the king of England 
ralchiaee had openly declared againſt him ; yet he gave 
ſaſinated. his conſent, and ſacrificed his private reſent- 
Heming- ment to the publidk good of the chriſtians. 
ford. The marqueſs, preſently after, was ſtabb'd by 
two villains, belonging to the Old Man of the 
Mountain, who was the head or maſter of a 
ſort of ruffians, that inhabited near Antioch, 
{tiled Chaſſins, or by ſome ſuch name; and 
theſe, being entirely devoted to his will and 
pleaſure, he diſpatched into all parts of the 
world, upon the like occaſions ; for which rea- 
ſon, the French call him the prince of the Aſ- 
ſaſins, or, perhaps, the term, Aſſaſin, is deri- 
ved from the name of the people in his ſer- 
vice *. Richard, at firft, was ſuſpected to be 
the author of this murder; but the marqueſs 
himſelf was fo far from being of this opinion, 
that, juſt befare he expired, he order'd his 
wite to reſtgn to the king of England the city 
of Tyre, which he had in his paſſeſſion. Upon 
the deceaſe ot the marqueſs, by Richard's ma- 
nagement, the earl of Champagne, his as well 
as the king of France's nephew, was elected in 
his ſtead; upon which, he cauſed him to mar- 
ry Iſabella, the deceaſed's widow, who brought 
him, for ber dowry, the titular kingdom of 
Jeruſalem, As for Guy of Luſignan, in lien 
of an empty title, he actually put. him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Cypaus, tho he had 
betore ſold it to the templars ; for, upon the 
repeated complaints of the Cypriots, of the 
inſupportable tyranny of their new matters, 
Richard imagined, that he had a right to re- 
voke the ſale. Whether this proceeding was 
{trictly juſt is, at preſent, a needleſs enquiry ; 
lince 1t is ſufficient to obſerve, that the king- 
dom of Cyprus, for near 200 years, cantinned 

in the family of Guy of Luſignan. 
Richard, The affairs of the eaſt being, thus, ſettled, 
in his re- Richard, embarquing at Ptolemais, ſailed 
— — to Cortu, an iſlland ſituated at the mourhof the 
2 Adriatick gulph; and, probably, he in- 
a of - 
uftria's. 
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tended to land at ſome port, in the bottom 1192. 
of the gulph, and ſo proceed, by land, throu g 
Germany; tho” ſome affirm, that he was driven, 

by ſtreſs of weather, into theſe parts. How- 

ever that be, he was forced, by a violent tem- 

peſt, on the coaſt of Iſtria, and, from thence, 
between Aquileia and Venice, where the gal- 

leot, he was on board, ſplit againſt a rock; 

and tho' it was with exceeding difficulty, that 

he eſcaped this danger, he, at once, ruſhed 

into another, by entering the dominions of the 

duke of Auſtria, and taking the road to Vien- 

na. If this was not the effect of his ignorance 

of the country, it will be next to impoſſible, 

to dive into his deſign ; for it was not only 


entirely out of his way to England, but he 


hazarded his perſon, in the territories of a 


prince, whom he had mortally affronted, at the 


ſiege of Acres. Nevertheleſs, he continued 
his journey, diſguiſed like a pilgrim ; but, by 
reaſon of his protuſe expences, and the im- 
prudence of ſome of his attendants, a rumour 
was ſoon ſpread abroad, that rhe king of Eng- 
land was in the country. The duke of Auſtria, 
receiving intelligence of it, ordered the pre- 
tended pilgrim to be ſo narrowly watched, that 
he was — at a ſmall village near Vienna; 
but the emperor Henry VI. afterwards de- 
manding this royal captive, the duke delivered 
him into his hands, upon an aſſurance of having 
a large ſhare of his ranſom. Thus, Richard, 
whoſe glorious actions had exalted him above 
all the princes of his time, deprived of his 
liberty, was in the power of a malt {ordid and 
avaricious monarch. 

The news of Richard's impriſonment pre- The ef- 
ſently flew over Eurape, and particularly in- fects of his 
to England; but queen Eleanor, his mother, impriſon- 
inſtantly, made uſe of all poſſible precautions, Rn 

n , | gland, 
to prevent its being the cauſe of a fatal revo- 
lation. She repreſented to the principal barons, 
that the beft method, of proving their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, was to exert themſelves, in 
oppoſing prince John's attempts upon the orown, 
to which they were no firangers ; that this 
ſtep ought to be, firſt of all, taken, to preſerve 
the peace of the realm ; and that afterwards 
other affairs might demand their care. The 
queen's exhortations, the king's unhappy con- 
dition, and the fame he had acquired in the 
eaſt concurr d to ſecure the allegiance of the 
barons ; and, therefore, they entered into an 
aſſociation, to exclude prince John from the 
government, at a time when he reſolved. to 
have the ſole adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
It did not a little mortify his ambition, to 
find other regents appointed, during the king's 
impriſonment; tho” he {till endeavoured to diſ- 
ſolve an aſſociation ſo prejudicial to his deſigns. 
He declared, that his only view was to guard 
againſt the pretenſions of his nephew, the duke 
dt Bretagne, it Richard ſhould die in priſon ; 
but all his proceedings evidently ſhewed, that 
he rather intended to obſtruct the king's return, 
it he ſhould be fo fortunate, as to obtain his 
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* They were a preciſe ſe of Mahometans, about 40,000, in number, who inhabited fix cities near Antaradus in 


Jp tan 57 ef yria ; and they would ſtab any p1ince, or engage in any other dangerous enterprize, at the command of their 
leader. The marqueſs of Montferrat was murdered, in the ſtreets of Tyre, by two of them, whom he etnertained in 
M. Paris. | 
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liberty. He made uſe of the utmoſt efforts, to 
become maſter of the fortified rowns, and to 
bring over the governors to his intereſt; and it 
is no wonder, that, at this juncture, he prevailed 
with ſome ; but he generally met with ſo great 
oppoſitien, that, at length, he deſpaired of 
ſucceſs, without the king ot France's aſſiſtance. 
He, therefore, went over to that kingdom, in 
order to have an intèrview with Philip; and, 
as he paſſed through Normandy, he ſpent 
ſome days at Roan, in trying, by all poſſible 


-means, to corrupt the loyalty of the Normans ; 


but, being diſappointed, he repaired to Paris, 
where he entered into a treaty with Philip, 
who joyfully embraced this opportunity of 
embroiling Richard's aftairs. 

Some hiſtorians tell us, that John obliged 
himſelf to marry the princeſs Alice, whom Ri- 
chard refuſed, and to do homage to the crown 
of France, for the kingdom of England; but yet 
it is certain, that the treaty, itſelf, which is in 
the Collection of the Publick Acts, is ſilent a- 
bout it; nor is it probable, that John, who was 
already married, ſhould promiſe to eſpouſe 
another wife. It ſeems to be, therefore, more 
likely, that Philip, as the treaty imports, was 
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fore, frequently wrote to his holineſs, to in- 
treat him to undertake the cauſe of the king, 
her ſon; but, finding that all her ſollicitations 
were ineffectual, ſhe, at laſt, in an expoſtulatory 
letter, plainly declared, that ſhe was provoked 
at his indifference. She complained, that he 
would not take the leaſt ſtep, in behalf of the 
impriſoned king; that he retuſed to ſend a 
nuncto to the emperor, tho' he had often ſent 
legates to all the chriſtian princes, on much leſs 
important occaſions ; that this behaviour was 
ſo tar the more aſtoniſhing, as it would not, 
in the leaſt, diſparage his pontifical dignity, 
ſhould he go, in perſon, and ſollicit the re- 
leaſe of ſo great a monarch, who had lately 
hazarded his lite in the ſervice of the church; 
that the many kind offices, for which the ho- 
ly {ee ſtood indebted to the kings of Eng- 
land, merited ſome return; and, in a word, 
that the ſervices done the popes, during the 
ſchiſms, could not be forgotten, without ingra- 
titude ; but all theſe inſtances could not prevail 
on the pope, to engage in the behalf of an un- 
fortunate prince, leſt he ſhould diſguſt the king 
of France, who picis d him, on the other hand, 
not to interpoſe, on the preſent occaſion. 
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contented with John's doing homage, tor all In the interim, the emperor, who wanted a Richard is 
the provinces of France belonging to the crown prerence for his injuſtice, ordered Richard to bt * 
of England. be brought to Haguenaw, where the diet of the 4% 95 
R f : 2 2 g diet of the 
John had no ſooner diſpatch'd his buſineſs empire was aſſembled; and the deputies ſent empire, 
in France, than he returned to England, in by the queen and council to the king, met and accu- 


order to ſollicit the king of Scotland, to eſpouſe him on the road, ignominiouſly conducted, like fed of fix 


his cauſe ; but William, {till retaining a grate- 
ful ſenſe of Richard's generous uſage, was en- 
tirely deaf to all his ſollicitations. As neither 
the Normans nor the king of Scotland could 
be gained over to his party, having cauſcd a 
rumour to be ſpread, that Richard died in pri- 
ſon, he demanded the crown; but, as there 
was no other advice of the king's death, the 
Engliſh would not take this raſh ſtep in his 


favour. However, their refuſal furniſhed him 


r 
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with a pretence to ſeize on {ome fortified places, 


and he attempted to ſubdue, by force, what he 
could not obtain by other methods; but his par- 
ty was ſo inconſiderable, that it was impoſſible 
for him to make any remarkable progrels. 

In the mean time, Philip, believing that 
John's pretenſions, at home, would give ſuch 
employment to the Engliſh, as to render them 
incapable of ſending any ſuccours abroad, in 
direct contradiction to the oath he took, up- 
on leaving Paleſtine, made himſelf maſter of 
Giſors, Evreux, and all le Vexin, and then 
beſieged Roan, which he was in hopes of ſur- 
prizing; and the taking of it would, of courſe, 
have put him in poſſeſſion of the reſt of Nor- 
mandy; but the car] of Leiceſter, who had 
thrown himfelf into the city, ſome days be- 
fore, after an aſſault, repulſed the French, 
with great loſs, and compeli'd Philip to raiſe 


the liege. 
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Queen Eleanor, having guarded againſt the 
ambition of her younger ſon, made the king's 


releaſe her next and principal ſtudy ; and, as 
the emperor had nothing, that was plaulible, 
to alledge againit him, ſhe flattered herlclf, 
that the pope's mediation might be of ſignal 
ſervice, iu the preſent extremity. She, there- 


a criminal. This piercing fight drew tears from Pe 


their cyes, at which the king himſelf could « 


not torbear weeping ; and, after they had, in 
the molt affectionate terms, expreſs'd their 
concern for his misfortune, they aſſured him 
of the fidelity of his ſubjects, in general, and 
gave him an account of his brother's attempts 
and his ſtrict alliance with the king of France; 
and Richard found, from theſe informations, 
that it would be extremely improper for him 
to diſpute with the emperor, upon the terms 
of his treedom. When the king was brought 
betore the aſſembly of the German princes, 
the emperor laid {ix articles to his charge; of 
which only one could concern himſelt, but 
none the German nation, in particular. I. He 
accuſed Richard, ot joining in a league with 
Tancred, to fu that uſurper on the 
throne of Sicily. II. He alledged, that, by 
his conteſts with the king of France, he had 
prevented the conqueſt ot Jeruſalem. III. That 
he unjuſtly invaded Cyprus, and employed 
the arms of the Croiſes, in dethroning a chri- 
{tian prince. IV. That he aftronted the duke 
of Auſtria, at the ſiege of Ptolemais. V. "Thar 
he was concerned in the murder of the mar- 
queſs of Montferrat. VI. And laſtly, the em- 
peror repreſented the truce he concluded with 
Saladine, as a very heinous crime, and charged 
him with holding a correſpondence with that 
Infidel prince, that was extremely detrimental 
to Chrittendom. 


I'S. 


Tho neither the emperor nor the princes is de- 


of Germany had any right to fit, as judges, fence. 
upon the king of England, Richard did not 


think it proper to call in queſtion their autho- 
rity ; for he was unwilling to give occaſion. for 
: delays 
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delays, which would have been of dangerons 


Fw conſequence ; and, in all probability, that was 
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the ſole view of the emperor. He, therefore, 
was ſatisfied with briefly declaring, that, tho 
he conſider'd himſelf, as accountable to none, 
for his actions, he was ready to vindicate him- 
ſelf, before that illuſtrious aſſembly ; becauſe it 
highly concerned his honour, to convince the 
world of his innocence. He then proceeded to 
make his defence againſt the emperor's allega- 
tions; and, to the firſt, he anſwer'd, that his 
treaty with Tancred had no relation at all to 
the emperor ; and that he treated with him, as 
with a king in actual poſſeſſion of the crown. 
To the ſecond, he replied, that the king of 
France's jealouſy was the ſole cauſe of the ſmall 
rogreſs that was made, in the conqueſt of the 
Holy-Land, upon whom the whole blame ought 
to be charged, ſince he firſt deſerted the cauſe. 
Jo the third, relating to the conqueſt of Cy- 
pres, he made anſwer, that the prince, whom 
e deprived of that kingdgm, was both an u- 
ſurper and a tyrant, and, by his cruelty, had 
juſtly provoked his vengeance ; that he had de- 
monſtrated, that he did not act, in this pro- 
ceeding, from a principle of avarice or ambi- 
tion ; ſince he voluntarily reſigned the iſland to 
Guy of Luſignan, to repair his loſs of the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem. As for the fourth, he only 
ſaid, that the duke of Auſtria had already ſuffi- 
ciently revenged on him an affront, for which 
he might have demanded ſatisfaction, in a 
more honourable manner ; and, as for the mur- 
der of the marqueſs of Montferrat, he declared, 
with ſome emotion, that all his paſt actions 
were {o many proots of his being utterly inca- 
pable of uſing ſuch infamous means, to gratify 
his revenge; and he farther added, that the 
marqueſs himſelf cleared him, before his death, 
in ordering his wife to put into his hands the 
city of Tyre. He ſpoke more fully to the laſt 
article, concerning his maintaining a good un- 
derſtanding with Saladine; and he took notice, 
tho' with great modeſty, of the ſhare he had in 
the victory obtained over that prince. He 
accuſed the duke of Burgundy of deſerting him, 
merely, out of jealouſy, when he was juſt upon 
the point of beſieging Jeruſalem ; and, in be, 
he ſaid, it was obvious, that, in making a 
truce with the Saracens, he had no ſordid views ; 
fince, of all the booty he acquired, by taking 
the Babylon-caravan, he reſerved nothing to 
himſelf, except the ring on his finger. | 
This defence, which exceedingly confounded 
the emperor, excited the compaſſion of the 
German princes; and they were ſo convinced 
of the injurious treatment of Richard, that 
they unanimouſly ſollicired the emperor, to uſe 
him, in a more generous manner ; but all their 
intreaties could not prevail on that covetous 
prince, to releaſe his priſoner, before he had 
extorted an exorbitant ranſom ; and he was the 
more unreaſonable, in his demands, as the king 
of France had ſent the biſhop of Beauvais, to 
offer him a large ſum, to keep Richard in perpe- 
tual impriſonment. The captive king, there- 
fore, to obtain his liberty, was conſtrained to 


This order was firſt inſtirued, at Sempringham in Lincolnſhire, now a ſear of the Clinton's, earls of Lincoln, 


in 1148, 
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ver, a third of which the duke of Auſtria vas 


to have, for his ſhare; and the emperor far- 
ther required, that this ſum ſhould be brought 
into Germany, at Richard's peril and charge: 
that he ſhould releaſe the emperor- of Cyprus 
and his daughter, and give his niece, Eleanor 
of Bretagne, in marriage to the duke of Au- 
ſtria's eldeſt ſon. Some tell us, the emperor 
likewiſe obliged him, to make an abſolute re- 


ſignation of the kingdom of England; tho he 


preſently reinveſted him with ir, to hold it of 
him, by the annual tribute of 50001. ſterling. 
Indeed, this fa& is not altogether improbable, 


conſidering Richard's unhappy condition; but 


yet it is ſcarce credible, that ſuch an illuſtrious 
prince, thoꝰ a priſoner, ſhould ſtoop to perform 
ſuch a mean and unworthy action. Beſides, 
it does not appear, that the emperor ever laid 
any claim to England, by vertue of this pre- 


tended reſignation ; and, therefore, the ſame 


hiſtorians, who relate this particular, add, that 
Henry, before his death, renounced all his pre- 
tenſions to that kingdom. To render their ac- 
count more probable, the emperor's donation 
of the kingdom of Arles to Richard is urged, 
which, they alledge, was given him, in return 
for the ſovercignty of _— ; but, from this 
very gift, it may be preſumed, that Richard's 
homage for Arles is confounded with that for 
England ; and, indeed, it is evident, from the 
Collection of the Publick Acts, that Henry con- 
ferred the title of king ot Arles on Richard, 
who, doubtleſs, did him homage, tor that ima- 
ginary kingdom, which had not been enjoyed 
by the emperors, for many years. 


The treaty was no ſooner ſigned, than Ri- Money; 


chard acquainted the queen, his mother, with 
it, intreating her to do all that was poſſible, to 


himſelf, when he went to the Holy-Land, al- 
moſt drained the kingdom of all the coin; and 
the Croiſes alſo carried away great ſums. How- 
ever, ſuch was the zeal of the juſticiaries, that 
they raiſed 100,000 marks, by taxes, and by 
borrowing a year's wooll of the abbies of theCt- 
ſtercians and the religious houſes of the order of 
Sempringham *; to which was added the plate 
belonging to the churches, upon the queen's 
promiſe to reſtore it, after the king's return. 
As ſoon as Philip received the news of Ri- 
chard's agreement with the emperor, he ſent 
John word, © to take care of himſelf, ſince 
the devil was like to get looſe” ;-and this 
threw the prince into the greateſt conſternation. 
All his hopes, at onee, vaniſhed; and he was 
upon the point of falling into the hands of a 
juſtly incenſed brother. His only remedy, in 
this perplexity, was to ſtrengthen his alliance 
withPhilip ; and, accordingly, theſe two princes, 
having one common intereſt, agreed to join 


together, in their attempts, to engage the em 


peror, by advantageous offers, to detain Ri- 
chard in priſon. The biſhop of Beauvais was 
again diſpatched, to makeHenry the following 
propoſals : That, provided he would promiſe to 


H h hh 


detain 


for the 
king's ran 
4 A a ſom, i 
raiſe the money for his ranſom ; but this was ſed in 


a vaſt ſum, at that time, in England. Richard land. 
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The HISTORY 
detain Richard, till Michaelmas, Philip would 


WV pay him down, at once, 50,000, and John 


30,000, marks; that, after the expiration of 
that term, they would remit him, monthly, 
1000 |. ſterling, during Richard's impriſonment ; 
that, if he would put him into their power, they 
would pay the whole ranſom of 150,000 marks; 
and, in fine, if this offer was rejected, the ambaſ- 
ſador was commiſſioned to tender him the ſame 
ſum, to keep him priſoner, only one year. Theſe 
propoſals made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſelfiſh 
emperor,that he deferred the king's deliverance, 
till the ſucceeding diet, which was to be held 
at Spires, in a few months; tho' Eleanor was 
arrived at Worms, with 100,000 marks and ho- 
ſtages, for the payment of the remainder. Ir 1s 
natural to conclude, that Richard was, to the 
laſt degree, aſtoniſhed, at the receipt of this 
unwelcome news ; and, indeed, his caſe being 
now, in all appearance, deſperate, the inter- 
val, till the next diet, was the molt melancholy 
and diſconſolate part of his whole lite ; for the 
emperor had actually determined to comply 
with the king of France's offers, and ſacrifice 
his honour to his inſatiable avarice. The diet 
being aſſembled at Spires, in February, the em- 
peror addreſſed himfelt to the German princes, 
in terms which evidently declared, that he had 


ſpeedily put in execution. Richard, who was 


of ENGLAND. 


that the duke was dead, by a fall from his 1194. 
horſe, Before he expired, he made his will, www 


in which he ordered the king of England's ho- 
ſtages to be releaſed ; conſeſſing that he had 
unjuſtly detained him, and could not, in con- 
ſcience, demand a ranſom. Neverthelc(s, the 


8 his fon and ſucceſſor, would ſtill have 


ept them in his cuſtody, if the bithops had 
not oppoſed his deſign; fax they declared, that 
they would not ſuffer his — corpſe to be 
buried, till his laſt will was performed; and 
the pope allo aſſured him, in-a letter, that he 
had given orders to the archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burg, to excommunicate him, if he did not di- 
rectly releaſe the hoſtages. The young prince, 
being terrified by theſe menaces, ſet the ho- 
ſtages at liberty ; and, having no great inclina- 
tion for the princeſs of Bretagne, he ſent her 
likewiſe back into England. As for the em- 
peror, his quarrel with the pope, and the war 
he deſigned againit France, convincing him, 
that he might have occaſion for the king of 
England, he ſent a biſhop to beg his pardon, 
and aſſure him, that he intended to reſtore what 
had been extorted from him; but he died, ſoon 
aſter, at Meſſina, before he performed his promiſe. 


Richard was received by his ſubjects, with Richard 


ſuch demonſtrations of joy and affection, that reduces 


be revenged on the king of France, to deny Richard 
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. . . . . 2 7 2 | rince ; | 
| no regard for his agreement with the king of he forgot his late ignominious captivity. He, ohn a P! 
England; but they, being ſnrprized at this pro- firſt ot all, diſcharged his vow, to offer to God party. ; | S 
ceeding, in ſo many words, aſſured him, that, as the rich ſtandard of Cyprus, in St. Edmund's | 
they were pledges of the treaty, they could not, church; and then he marched to reduce ſome 
in honour, ſee it violated, and even intimated, caſtles, that were {till poſſeſſed by John's adhe- 
that he ſhould not break ir, with impunity. rents, Nottingham-cattle being the only one, 
Whether Henry was overawed by their me- that held out a fiege of ſome days. In the inte- x 
naces, or ſhame had ſome influence over him, rim, he ordered the prince, his brother, then in 
Richard is he releaſed his priſoner, upon receiving the France, to be ſummoned to-appear, within 40 
releaſed, 100,000 marks and hoſtages, for the 50,000 days, and anſwer the acculations exhibited a- 
that remained; and Richard, directly leaving gainſt him; but, John not appearing, within the li- 
Germany, repaired to the Low-Countrics, mited time, the king cauſed a ſentence to be paſ- 
proceeding on his journey to England, with {ed againtt him, confiſcating all his lands, and de- 
all poſſible expedition; which was abſolutely claring him incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 
neceſſary, becauſe the emperor, repenting of Ihis affair being over, Richard was crowned 17e 5 
his releaſe, ſent after him, in order to have him again, left his impriſonment might have raiſed crowned: 
ſeized, but to no purpoſe, as it was too late. any ſcruples in the minds of his ſubjects ; and 
The king embarqued at Antwerp, and {ately William, king ot Scotland, as carl of Hunting- | 
arrived at Sandwich, on the 2oth of March, don, carried the {word of ſtate, before the Ric 
1194, after a four years ablencc, 15 months King. This deterence and his inviolable attach- *. 
| of which he ſpent in a priſon. ment to Richard, xhilſt a captive, entirely I 
The pro- Before I finiſh what relates to Richard's im- gaincd his affection, who gave him ail poſſible 
ceedings of priſonment, I ſhall here take notice of fome Proots of his friendſhip. Indeed, he did not. 
the nher particulars, concerning the payment of the re- reſign Northumberland to him, which he very 
On iiduc of Richard's ranſom, both with reſpect ro urgently demanded, upon a dubious title, that Ad. Pula 
reſpect to the cmperor and the duke of Auſtria ; the lat- was even renounced by his predeceſſor; yet, 
the reſt of ter of whom, having frequently ſollicited Ri- to ſoften, in ſome meaſure, his refuſal, he 
the ran- Chard, to fatisfy his demand, icnt Baidwin of granted him a charter of certain honours and 
(om, Betune, one of his hoſtages, to acquaint him, Privileges to be enjoyed by the kings of Scot- The 
that he would come upon thoſe he had in his land, whenever they came into England. = 
power, if the treaty of Hagucnaw was not Richard had too reſolutely determined to r195; 11 


no ſtranger to the cruel diſpoſition of that prince, 


himſelf any longer that ſatisfaction; for the Pebans 
| immediately ſent Baldwin back with the prin- 


- „ 4 for a W 
forgiveneſs of injuries is a virtue too rare among Wich by 


ceſs Eleanor, that the ſtipulated marriage 
might be conſummated, till the remainder of 
the ranſom was paid; and it is highly probable, 
that the emperor, keeping the 100,000 marks, 
turn'd over the debt of the 50,000 to the duke 
of Auſtria ; but, however that be, Eleanor and 
Baldwin found, upon their arrival at Vienna, 


men, to be found in a prince, who was not one prancę 


of the moſt ſcrupulous, in the point of religion. 
Jo this end, a powerful army was neceſſary, 
which could neither be raiſed nor maintained, 


without an extraordinary charge; whereas the 


kingdom, in its preſent ſtate, was ſcarce able 
to turniſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies» 
However, 


a 


Book VII. 


1105, However, money muſt be had, by all poſſible 
A means ; and, for this purpoſe, ſeveral diſhonour- 
able ways were put in practice. In the firſt 
place, he den s all the alienations of the 
crown-lands, made before his departure to the 
Holy-Land ; pretending that the purchaſers 
had ſufficiently reimburſed themſelves, tho 
they had enjoyed theſe eſtates, but a very few 
years. Moreover, the great-ſeal, which he 
carried with him, being loſt, during his voyage, 
he ordered another to be made, and obliged 
all, that had any patents or commiſſions, to 
have them renewed and ſealed with the new 
ſeal; and his ſole view, in this, was, to extort 
money from private perſons, for the renewal of 
their charters. Beſides theſe methods, the 
king invented two more; the firſt of which was 
to prohibit tournaments, and then grant the 
nobility a licenſe to hold, or be preſent at them, 
for a certain ſum, in proportion to their rank. 
'The ſecond was, to reſtore to his favour Geof- 
frey, his natural brather, and put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſee of Vork; and the biſhop of 
Coventry, one of John's zealous adherents, 
who, as well as the prince, was condemned, 
received a pardon ; but the former purchaſed 
this favour with 2000 marks, and it coſt the 
latter no leſs than 5000. 


tulip lays The forces, Richard deſigned againſt France, 
Icon, being in readineſs, he was informed, as he far 


at table, that Philip was engaged in the ſiege 
of Verneuil ; which ſo highly incenſed him, 
that he ſwore, he would not turn his face, till 
he came within ſight of the enemy ; and, to 
keep his oath, he cauſed part of the wall of 
the room, where he was, to be pulled down, 
and, paſſing through the opening, he em- 
barqued immediately with his troops, which 
waited for him, on the ſea- ſide, and ſafely ar- 
rived in Normandy. Upon his approach, Phi- 
lip raiſed the ſiege, juſt as he was on the point 
of taking the city; and ſome fay, that he 
was forced to it, by his own army, who, be- 
ing ſeized with a pannick conſternation, made 
the beſt of their way, leaving their tents and 
| baggage in the camp. 

22 Some time after, Richard being at Roan, 
8 the queen, his mother, introduced Prince John, 
hisbrother, Who, throwing himſelf at his feet, implored 
his pardon ; which the king, purſuant to his 
promiſe to the queen, was pleaſed to grant, 
tho' he plainly intimated, that he was not 
convinced of the ſincerity of his repentance : 
« I forgive you, ſays he, raiſing him up, and I 
« wiſh I could as eaſily forget your offences, as 

« you will my pardon. ” 


The con- As the particulars of the war, between the 


tinuation 
of the war. 


1195 •9 


two monarchs, are not very material, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that it laſted five years, and was 
often interrupted by truces, conſtantly broken 
by both parties, without any poſſibility of 

nowing, which of them ought to be blamed. 
Lhe hiſtorians of the two nations were ſo ſol- 
licitous, in the vindication of their reſpective 
kings, that it is manifeſt, they were too much 
ſway d by their prejudices or inclinations ; 
bur, however that be, the contending mo- 
narchs met with frequent occaſions, to ſignalize 
their conduct and bravery ; tho ſuch was the 
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various ſucceſs of their arms, during the war, 1195-9: 
that both of them may be ſaid to be loſers by wy 
it. Philip, among others, ſuſtained an irre- 

parable loſs of all the antient records of the 

crown, which were taken, with all his bag- 

gage, in an action near Blois; for it was cuſ- 

tomary, in thoſe days, for the king to carry 

with him, wherever he went, the archives ot 

the kingdom ; and Mezerai, with concern, 
obſerves, that, on this occaſion, the hiſtory ot 

France received a remarkable prejudice, with 

reſpe& to the events before that engagement. 

The two kings, at length, agreed upon a A truce 
truce, in order to a peace; and ſome affirm, between 
that Philip propoſed to Richard, to decide their mw "ak 
quarrel, by five combatants of cach of the 8 
parties ; and that Richard gave his conſent, 
provided the two kings were of that number. 

If this was really the caſe, which, however, is 
ſuſpicious, the propoſal, in all probability, was 
not ſeriouſly made ; bur yet ir is certain, thar, 
tho' the two monarchs had ſeveral interviews, to 
negotiate a treaty, they, at laſt, parted, with- 
out any determination. gs 

The princeſs Alice, at one of theſe confe- The v 
rences, was reſtored to the king, her brother, i, reorcq 
who gave her in marriage to the earl of Pon- to her 
thieu; for Richard, at his departure to the brother: 
Holy-Land, had committed her to the cuſtody 
of the ſeneſchal of Normandy, who had refu- 
ſed to deliver her, without his maſter's expreſs 
order, tho' ſhe was often demanded by the 
king of France. 

; the ſame time, Johanna, Richard's ſiſter, 2228 
widow to the king of Sicily, married the earl rake, 
of Tholouſe ; and, on this occaſion, the king, ...1 of 
her brother, reſigned all right and title to that Tholouſe, 
carldom, as heir of the houſe of Poictiers. A 

During this war, Philip de Dreux, biſhop of The bi- 
Beauvais, who was nearly related to the king ſhop of 
of France, being in a battle, was taken priſo- Beauvais 
ner by the Engliſh ; and, by reaſon of his qua- 
lity and character, but, principally, ſome inju- 
rious expreſſions, in ſpeaking of Richard, his 
ranſom was rated {o high, that he applied to 
the pope, for his protection. His holineſs ear- 
neſtly interceded, in the behalt of his dearly 
beloved fon, as he called him, in a letter to 
the king; but Richard, in anſwer, ſent the 
biſhop's armour, all over bloody as it was, 
and asked him, whether he knew his ſon's coat ? 
The pope, being convinced of that prelate's 
martial temper, by this evident proof, deſiſt- 
ing from his ſollicitations, declared, that, ſince 
he quitted the warfare of Chriſt, for chat of 
the world, in juſtice, he ought to ſuffer the 
conſequences of his choice ; and, upon this 
reply, the biſhop, deſpairing of any aſſiſtance 
from the court of Rome, compounded for his 
ranſom, for which he was obliged to pay 2000 
marks. | 

The French hiſtorians, in their accounts of 
this war, inſiſt very copiouſly on Philip's ad- 
vantages, whilſt they lightly paſs over his 
lofles ; and the Engliſh, on the other hand, 
taking little notice of ſeveral engagements, in 
which the former pretend, thar Richard was 
worſted, highly extol his great ſucceſs. Among 
others, they magnify a victory the king of 12 
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1195-9. land obtained, between Courcelles and Giſors, 


AY 


A fve 
years 
truce. 


John vin- 
dicates 
himſelf 
from Phi- 


155 accu- 
Adlon. 


A ſedition 
at London. 


which the French repreſent, as a trifling e- 
vent; for they affirm, that Philip, advancing 
with 500 horſe, to view the enemy, was in 
danger of being ſurrounded, and compelled to 
retreat to Giſors, with ſome precipitation ; and 
they farther ſay, that, the bridge of that city 
falling under him, he very narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. However, it is certain, that Ri- 
chard ſent a letter to England, concerning this 
action, which is. in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, wherein he boaſts of gaining, that day, 
a glorious victory; and it is very unlikely, that 
Richard would have expreſs'd himſelt, thus, 
had he only routed 500 horſe. Some Engliſh 
writers even aſſert, that, on occaſion ot this 
victory, - Richard added to the arms of Eng- 
land, Dieu & mon Droit ;” but I can ſcarce 
believe this motto to be ſo antient, or that it 
owes its original to that occurrence. 

The two monarchs having, at length, ſuffici- 
ently tired each other, finding that all their ad- 
vantages were inconſiderable, joytully embraced 
an opportunity that ofter'd, to put an honourable 
end to the war; and that was, by complying 
with the pope's exhortations, who {cnt his le- 
gate into France, to promote a reconciliation 
between them. The view of his holineſs was 
to engage them in a freſh Cruſade, tor the re- 
covery of Jeruſalem ; but they were both too 
much ge by the firit, to entertain a- 
ny thoughts of a ſecond expedition. Never- 
theleſs, the legate's arrival procured a truce, 
for five years, which, in ſome meaſure, put a 
ſtop to the calamities of their ſubjects; and, 
by this truce, which was concluded at a con- 
ference, it was agreed, that each of the kings 
ſhould keep what was, at preſent, in their poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

At this interview, Philip, pretending a friend- 
ſhip for Richard, ſhewed him ſome papers, from 
which it appeared, that prince John had form- 


ed ſome evil deſigns againſt him ; and Richard, 


too raſhly giving credit to him, diſpoſſeſſed his 
brother, once more, of all his eſtates. How- 
ever, John openly vindicated his innocence, in 
ſending two knights to the court of France, 
who oftered to prove, by arms, that the prince 
was falſly accuſed ; and, upon Philip's refuſing 
the challenge, Richard reſtored prince John to 
his poſſeſſions. | 
During Richard's abſence in France, the 
city of London was, on a ſudden, in a great 
combuſtion, by means of a ſedition raiſed by 
William Fitz-Osbern, commonly ſtiled Wil- 
liam Long-Beard, from the length of his beard; 
and, by affecting, on all occaſions, to be an 
advocate for the poor, he had gained the hearts 
of the populace, who held him in extreme ve- 
neration. He, at length, made uſe of this 
advantage, to excite a ſedition in the city, on 
account of a tax, the burden of which, he al- 
ledged, would entirely fall on the meaneſt of 
the people ; and Huberr, archbiſhop of Can- 


KR. de Diceto tells us, that, his body being ſtolen away and buried, his followers pretended, that miracles were 
performed, at his grave; but, guards being ſet at the place, and thoſe, that came thither to pray, ſoundly besten 
for their pains, the cheat was diſcovered, and the pcople ſoon left off their devotions to that pretended faint. In 


of ENGLAND. 


terbury, then juſticiary of the realm, could not 1195-0. 
appeaſe the tumult, without obliging the pri- 


cipal citizens to take up arms ; but, Long- 
Beard, finding that he was vigorouſly preſs'd, 
fled, for refuge, to the church of St. Mary le 
Bow, where he was apprehended, and after- 
wards hang'd in chains, with nine of his ac- 
complices “. 


About this time alſo lived the famous Ro- Robig 


bin Hood, with his companion Little John, 
who, it is faid, infeſted Yorkſhire with their 
robberies. Some will have it, that he was 
{prung from a great family, and reduced to 
that courſe of life, by his extravagance ; that 
he never hurted any perſon of either ſex, and, 
ſparing the poor, robb'd only the rich ; but, 
a proclamation being iſſued out againſt him, 
he fell ſick, at the nunnery of Berkely, and, 
deſiring to be let blood, was betrayed and bled 
to death. 

Richard, npon his truce with France, had 
an opportunity of returning to England, to 
enjoy ſome repoſe, after all his fatigues, ſince 
his acceſſion to the crown ; and, beſides, his 
preſence in that kingdom was neceſſary, to re- 
torm ſeveral abuſes, that were occaſioned by 
his abſence. Accordingly, he reſolved upon 
it; but an unexpected accident defeated his 
deſign. A Limoſin gentleman, finding in his 
eſtate a treaſure, which had been hid there, 
for many ages, the king alledged, that, as it 
was found in a country, that held of the 
dutchy of Guienne, of which he had the ſo- 
vereignty, it belonged to him. The 
man agreed to compound the matter, by gt- 
ving him a part ; but Richard, inſiſting on the 
whole, he applied to Vidomar, viſcount of Li- 
moges, for protection, who ſheltered him in the 
caitle of Chaluz ; but the king, * highly 
incenſed, marched directly into le Limoſin, 
in order to beſiege the caſtle. When he 
came nigh it, he went round it, in order to 
take a view of the place; yet, approaching 
too near, Bertram Gordon, an archer, who 
was upon the walls, ſhot him with an arrow, 
in the ſhoulder, cloſe to his neck. The wound 
was not mortal, in itſelf, tho' made ſo by. the 
unskiltulneſs of the ſurgeon that dreſs'd it; 
and it is reported, that the king's intempe- 
rance did not a little contribute to inflame it. 
However that be, the wound gangrened ; and 
he died of it, on the eleventh day, after he 
had endured a great deal of pain and milery ; 
and the caſtle being taken, before his death, 
and the perſon, that wounded him, brought in- 


to his preſence, the king ask'd him, why he 


ſought his life? Bertram anſwer'd, with an 
aſtoniſhing boldneſs, rhat it was in revenge of 
his father and brother, whom the king had 
ſlain, with his own hand; and that he gave 
God thanks for his ſucceſs, being ready to 
ſuffer, with pleaſure, the moſt ſevere torments, 


ſince he had the good fortune, to free the 


world from ſuch a tyrant. Tho, one would 


1197, there was a great famine and mortality in all parts of England ; during which, Richard, finding ſhips at 


St. Valeri, ladcy with Engliſh corn, he order d all the men, belonging to theſe vellels, ro be haoged. Hoved. 
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have thought, this reply would rather have 


Wy exaſperated the dying prince; yet he not on- 


Richard 
makes 
prince 
ohn his 
Heu. 


His cha- 
racter. 


ly forgave him, but order'ꝗ him to be releaſ- 


ed, with a preſent of too ſliüllings; however, 


immediately after, Marchard, general of 


Flemings, cauſed the miſerable wretch to be 
flead alive. 2 


Richard, before he expired, made his will, 
leaving his kingdom, with all his other domi- 
nions, and three parts in four ot his money, 
to his brother, John, reſerving the remainder 
for the poor and his domeſticks ; tho' he had 
formerly, at Meſſina, appointed his nephew 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, to be his heir; 
which is cvident from his letter, from thence, 
to the pope, now ro be ſcen, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts. In all probability he al- 
tered his ſentiments, purely, to prevent com- 
motions in his dominions; for no other rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, lor his nominating his 
brother to be his ſucceſſor, to the prejudice of 
his nephew, who had as juſt a claim as prince 
John to the crown. In his laſt will, he order- 
ed his body to be interr'd at Fontevraud, at 
the feet of his tather, to teſtiſy his ſorrow, tor 
the many troubles he created him, during his 
life ; and his heart was to be carried to Roan, 
as a proof of his affection to the Normans ; 
but his bowels were to be ſent into Poictou, to 


ſhew the little regard he had for the Poictevins, 


with whom he was diſguſted. He left behind 
him only a natural ſon, named Philip, to whom 
he bequeathed the lordſhip. of Cognac, in the 
dutchy of Guzenne *. 


This was the end of Richard the J. king of 


England, firnamed Caur de Lion, on the ac- 
count of his great courage; and, except his 
valour, which ſomewhat reſembled a brutal 
herceneſs, it does not appear, that he was a- 
dorned with any other virtue, to furniſh mat- 
rer tor his panegyrick. As tor his bounty and 
magnificence, which ſome have advanced, as 
encomiums in his character; it ought to be 
conſidered, that, it he was liberal and ſplendid, 
it was at the expence of his ſubjects, from 
whom he extorted vaſt ſums, by diſhonourable 


means; but, on the contrary, we find in him 


a great number of vices, and {ome of the moſt 
enormous. His unnatural rebellion, againit his 
own father, is a blemiſh, that may be juitly 
caſt upon his memory; and it is even evident, 
that the Almighty was pleaſed to puniſh him, 
tor it, by a continued ſeries of troubles, du- 
ring a reign of ten years, and eſpecially by a 
captivity of 15 months. He was likewiſe re- 
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markable, for an inſatiable avarice, which ws 
the occaſion of his death; and ſuch was his 
pride, that he treated his equals, with con- 
tempt, and his inferiors, as ſlaves. In a word, 
if the report of certain hiſtorians be true, an 
unbridled luſt hurried him, not only to ne- 
plect the queen, his wiſe, in order to abando! 
ümſelf to an infamous debauchery, but cven 
to fins againſt nature; for it 1s wed, thar 
a poor hermit upbraided him, for that deteſ- 
table crime, before his whole court, and con- 
jured him, in the name of God, to reflect on 
the deſtruction of Sodom. However that be, 
all the authors, that have written his life, agree, 


. . o 15 LES . . 
that pride, avarice, and Juſt were his reigning 


vices ; and it is related, that being admoniſh- 
ed by Fulke, curate of Neville, a man famous, 
tor his zeal, to throw oft thoſe wicked habits, 
commonly called his three daughters, he jocoſe- 
ly replied, that it was his delign ; and that, 


accordingly, he would reſign the firſt to the 


- 


templars, the ſecond to 
third to the biſhops. — =» % 

Richard was tall and well made, his cyes 
being. blue and ſparkling, and his hair of a 
yellow colour, inclining to red. It may be faid, 
that England, where he never was, above 
eight months, during his whole reign, was ve- 
ry unhappy under his government. ; ſince he 
opprels'd his ſubjects, with exorbitant taxes 
and impoſitions; whillt the people received 
no other benefit, in return for theſe prodigicus 
ſums, than a little glory for their king, tho 
they were contented with it, as it redounded 
to the honour of the Engliſh nation. 

It is obſerved, as a thing extremely remark- 


the monks, and the 


able, that this prince, who reſtored the uſe of cu the ute 


the croſs- bow, loſt his life, by the means of that 
inſtrument ; as it Heaven deſigned to puniſh 
him, for reviving that diabolieal invention; 
bur this remark does not ſeem to be built on a 
ſolid toundation. I have already taken notice, 
that the Englith made uſe of croſs-bows, in 
the conqueſt ot Ireland, in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. and it is not at all probable, that they 
ſhould diſcontinue it, in the few years that 
were ſince clapied. 
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Richard was the firſt king of England, that The arms 


carried in his ſhield three lions paſſant, in which 
he was imitated by his ſucceſſors +. 

The city of London, in this reign, began 
to have a new aſpect, with reſpect to its go- 
vernment +, being divided into ſeveral cor- 
porations or companies, as at this day. 


At Fontevraud, where his corpſe was interred, with a gilt image, the fix following verſes were written, in 
gold letters, giving an account of his greateſt and moſt glorious exploits; viz. his victory over the Sicilians, the con- 
quelt of Cyprus, the finking of the great galeaſs of the Saracens, which he met, as he failed from Cyprus to the 
Holy-Land, the taking of the Babylon-caravan, and the defence of Joppa againſt the Infidels. 


Scribitur hoc tumulo, rex aurce, laus tua, tota 
Aurea, materi conveniente nota. 

Laus tua prima fuit, Siculi, Cyprus altera, Dromo 
Tertia, Caravana quarta, ſuprema Joppe. 

Suppreſſi Siculi, Cyprus peſſundata, Dromo 


Merſus, Caravana capta, retenta Joppe. 


Camd. Rem. 


The great ſcals of each may be ſeen in Sandford and Speed ; and it does not appear, that the Norman kings, 
Richard's predeceſſors, bore any arms, at leaſt, ſuch as are aſcribed to them. Sandford's Gen. Hiſt. 

+ ln 1191, the citizens of London obtained the privilege to be governed by two bailiffs or ſheriffs; and likewiſe 
to have a mayor. Henry Cornhill and Richard Reynere were the two firſt bailiffs or ſheriffs; and the firſt mayor 
was Henry Fitz-Alwin, who continued in that office, above 24 years. Vid. Stow's Survey. 
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BOOK VIII. 


The Reigns of King 


Jo N and HEN RV III. containing the ſpace of 


73 years; with the State of the Church, from 1154 to 1272. 


7. JOHN, ſirnamed Lack Land“ 


r199. H O' Richard made prince John heir to 
WY all his dominions ; yet it did not take 
Reflections off all exceptions againſt his title to 
on John's the crown. Whatſoever abſolute power a 
_— — prince may be poſſeſs d of, whilſt alive, as ſoon 


as his eyes are cloſed by death, his laſt will is 
no farther regarded, than it 1s conſiſtent with 
the law, unleſs it be executed by compulſive 
methods. The late king, by his deceaſe, left 
two queries, in the affair of the ſucceſſion, not 
caly to be decided; the firſt of which was, 
whether, according to law, Arthur, duke of 
Bretagne, as the repreſentative of his father, 
Geoffrey, John's elder brother, had as much or 
more right than his uncle, who was one de- 
gree nearer? and, ſecondly, whether, provided 
the laws were in favour of the nephew, Richard 
might diſpoſe of his dominions, by a will, in di- 
rect oppoſition to them. 

The diverſity of the laws of the ſeveral ſtates, 
concerned in the ſucceſſion, rendered the ſolu- 
tion of theſe queries extremely difficult; and, 
beſides, in England, the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable ſtate, there was no ſettled law, about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, by which the kings 
were allowed, or debarred from, the power of 
diſpoſing of it, at their pleaſure ; and, if theEng- 
1ith Hiſtory had been ſearched, for examples, 
to eſtabliſh a precedent, this way of proceed- 
ing would have been cqually intricate and per- 
plexing. From the Norman conqueſt to the 
time of Richard's death, there was no occaſion 


* Henry, his father, gave him that nickname; becauſe, in his will, he 
1αοπendcd hum to be provided for by his elder brother. Erompt. 


to eſtabliſh, or exclude, the right of repreſen- 1199. 
tation, with reſpect to the crown; tho' there 


were ſeveral inſtances, during the Saxon mo- 
narchy ; but, as there were others directly con- 
trary, the deciſion of this matter would ſtill be 
far from being an eaſy task; moreover, the 
Saxon laws and cuſtoms had not been obſerved, 
for above a century, the Normans having in- 
troduced a new ſyſtem into the kingdom. The 
moſt valid argument, in John's behalf, was, 
that, as there were no eſtabliſhed laws, con- 
cerning this point, his title was as good as his 
nephew's; and he had alſo Richard's will, in 
his favour; but, on the other hand, in moſt of 
the provinces, belonging to the Engliſh, in 
France, the right of repreſentation, in the li- 
neal deſcent, was generally received. This 


affair, then, muſt have been liable to great di- John's 
ſputes, were it to be determined in a court of meaſures 


juſtice, or in the general- aſſembly of the ſtates, 
by an impartial judgment; but John was re- 
ſolved to make uſe of a ſhorter and, at the 
ſame time, a more effectual method. He ap- 
prehended his right to be inconteſtable, or, per- 
haps, his ambition would not ſuffer him to be 
more ſcrupulous, with regard to Arthur than to 
the king, his brother; but, however that be, he 
had with him, abroad, Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and William Marſhal, afterwards 
earl of Pembroke, two lords, that were entirely 
devoted to his ſervice, and whoſe intereſt 
was very great in England ; and, for the ſake 


left him no lands nor inheritance, but only 
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of expedition, ſo neceſſary, at this juncture, he 


wyw immediately diſpatched them into that king- 


The zeal 
and policy 
of his 
friends. 


prince. 


dom, with orders to act in concert with the 
queen, his mother, and the chief juſticiary, who 
had, for ſome time, eſpouſed his cauſe. As 
for queen Eleanor, tho', it ſeems, ſhe was in 
ſuſpence, between her ſon and grandſon, a pri- 
vate reaſon byaſs'd her, in favour of prince 
John; for ſhe was afraid, that, if Arthur ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown, his mother, Conſtantia, 
would come over and claim the adminiſtration 
of affairs, during her ſon's minority, who was 
then only 13 years of age ; which would have 
iven the greateſt uncaſineſs, to one of her 
Toft ſpirit and temper. 
he four perſons, whom John employed, as his 
agents, ſerved with him, zeal and ſucceſs. The 
juſticiary had great power, during the interreg- 
num ; and the archbiſhop was at the head of 
the clergy. Eleanor was exceedingly beloved 
and reſpected in the kingdom; and William 
Marſhal was a lord diſtinguiſhed by his me- 
rit, tho' not by his dignities. Having con- 
certed the moſt proper meaſures, to bring a- 
bout their deſigns, they attempted to gain 
the magiſtrates of the cities and towns, in or- 
der, by their means, to engage the people, 
that they might afterwards meet with leſs op- 
poſition from the nobles; and, their endeavours 
ſucceeding, according to their expectations, 
they imagined, that they were in a condition, 
to venture upon ſummoning the leſſer nobility, 
to take the oath of allegiance to ſohn; and there 
were very few that retuſed it, | becauſe it ap- 
peared to be agrecable to the general ſenſe 
of the nation, and they were ſtrangers to the 
duke of Bretagne, who had never been in Eng- 
land. Upon this, the biſhops and barons were 
ſummoned, on the ſame account; but theſe 
were not fo inclinable to ſwear fealty to that 
Many of them called in queſtion the 
juſtice of John's title; and, beſides, they con- 
ſide red themſelves, as the moſt proper judges 
in the affair, inſtead of being obliged to ſub- 
mit to the deciſions of others. However, as 
the body of the people had declared for John, 
they judged it to be imprudent, abſolutely to 
retuſe the oath that was demanded ; and, there- 
tore, under the pretence of examining the laws 
of the realm, they requeſted a delay. In the 
interim, believing a civil war to be unavoidable, 
they began to fortify their caſtles, and make 
preparations, to ſupport the moiſt juſt cauſe, 
or, at leaſt, that which ſeemed to be moſt con- 
ducive to their own advantage; and theſe 
ſteps alarmed the prince's adherents. As they 
Knew, that he was not beloved, they were ap- 
preheniive, that the barons had reſolved to 
oppole him ; and, to prevent this defign, they 
convened, at Northampton, an aſſembly-ge- 
neral; where they exerted themſelves, to 


bring over thoſe, whom they moſt ſuſpected. 


Among other things, they promiſed, in John's 
name, that he would fully reſtore all the rights 
and privileges of the nobility and commons; 
and, upon this promiſe, joined to others pri- 
vately made to the molt obſtinate, all the lords 
unanimouſly agreed to ſwear fealty to John, 
iuſomuch that the whole kingdom was in his 
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intereſt, before his arrival. The king of Scot- 1 199. 


land, in the mean time, ſent an ambaſly, to 
demand Northumberland, which gave ſome 
uneaſineſs to thoſe that were at the helm; for 
they were afraid, that he deſigned to make a 
conqueſt of that country, which would have 
been very eaſy, at this juncture, England not 
being in a condition to maintain a war; yet 
they found means to congent the ambaſſadors, 
with fair words, promiſing, that, as ſoon as 
John arrived, he would give their maſter entire 
ſatisfaction. 

In the interim, John himſelf was not idle in 
France; where he was detained by two im- 
portant affairs. 
ployed in a negotiation with Robert of Turn- 
ham, who had the cuſtody of Richard's trea- 
ſure, in the caſtle of Chinon ; and, at length, 
he prevailed on that officer to deliver to him 
the-money in his hands, and alſo to ſurrender 
the two important cities of Saumur and Chi- 
non, of which he was governor. The other 
affair, about which John was ſollicitous, was to 
2 the ſovereignty of the provinces, the 

ngliſh held in France; but, tho', in England, 
he had all deſirable ſucceſs, the caſe was other- 
wiſe in the foreign parts; for his nephew 
created him great uneaſineſs. Beſides his natural 
right to theſe provinces, it was to be feared, 
that the king of France would aſſiſt him, with 
all his forces, to take poſſeſſion of them; and, 
indeed, nothing could be more advantageous to 
him, than to ſee them rent from the Engliſh 
monarchy. Moreover, every circumſtance ſeem- 
ed to concur in Arthur's favour; for the gover- 
nor of Angers had already reſigned that place 
to him; and all the lords of Poicton, Touraine, 
Maine, and Anjou were reſolved to own him, 
for their ſovereign. John was, in a manner, 
excluded from a conſiderable part of his bro- 
ther's dominions; and, therefore, as he was 
poſleſs'd of Richard's treaſure, he determined 
to make the beſt uſe it, to gain the principal 
lords ot Normandy. Accordingly, he levied an 
army and belieged Mans, which had eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the duke of Bretagne; and, taking 
it, without much oppoſition, he believed it to 
be neceſſary to ſtrike a terror into the Nor- 
mans, by an inſtance of ſeverity, to deter them 
from declaring war againſt him. To this end, 
he ordered the walls of Mans to be razed, and 
the chief burghers to be made priſoners ; upon 
which, whatever inclinations they might have 
to Arthur, they apprehended it to be a piece 
of prudence, to ſubmit to his uncle, that they 
might avoid the impending evils ; and they 
had no ſooner taken this reſolution, than John 
came to Roan, where he was crowned duke 
of Normandy, by the archbiſhop of that city, 
who had been extremely active, in diſpoling 
the people in his favour. 

It was in vain for prince John to think of 
reducing the other provinces in France, be- 
fore he had aſcended the throne of England ; 
for ſuch a delay might not only be prejudicial 


to his affairs, but the undertaking itſelt would 


be impracticable, without the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh. For theſe reaſons, he embarqued 
for that kingdom; and, arriving at ans, 
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the 25th of May, he canſed himſelf to be 
crowned, the next day, in Weſtminſter-:bbey ; 
when, before the ceremony, Hubert, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, made the following ſpeech 
to the lords and people aſſembled, on that oc- 
calion : 

« No perſon can have a right to the crown 
« of this realm, unleſs, after an humble invo- 
cation of God's ſpirit, he be, firſt, unani- 
mouſly elected, for his extraordinary virtues, 
« and then ſolemnly anointed king, in imita- 
« tion of the example of Saul and David, whom 
« God was plcaſed to ſet over his people, tho 
« neither of them was the ſon of a king, or 
« of royal deſcent. The former was choſen, 
& for his valour; and the latter, for his humi- 
« lity and piety; and it was the will of the 
« Almighty, that ſuch, as were to be inveſted 
« with the regal power, ſhould be eminently 
« diftinguiſhed by their virtues. For the ſame 
« reaſon, if any one of the family of the late 
«© king exccls the reſt, we ought readily to 
ws — * to his election. I ſpeak this, in the 
te bchalt of the noble duke John, here preſent, 
e brother to our illuſtrious king Richard, who 
died, without iflue ; and this prince, being 
« endowed with all forts of virtues, and eſpe- 
« cially great valour and prudence, we elect 
« king of England “. 

After this ſhort harangue, the archbiſhop 
placed the crown on John's head, having, firſt, 
adminittered to him the uſual oath , tho” the 
biſhop of Durham proteſted againſt this coro- 
nation, as being periormed, in the abſence of 
the archbithop of Vork; but this exception, as 
it had ncither law nor cuſtom, for its founda- 
tion, was entirely diſregarded. 

Some pretend to prove, from the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's ſpeech, that the kings of Eng- 
land, in thoſe days, ſucceeded to the crown, 
only by election; ſince the archbiſhop declared 
it, on ſo ſolemn an occaſion, without the leaſt 
cppolition ; and they farther 1nfitt on the ſi- 
ience of the prince clected, who muſt have 
been oftended at ſuch a bold aſſertion, if he 
had not been ſenſible, that the people had a 
jult right to this privilege. However, I can- 
not apprchend, that this: inference is conclu- 
five ; for, at this rate, Hubert took upon him 
to declare, that John came to the crown, only 
by clection, tho' it does not appear, that the 


ſtates were, hrit, conſulted about it; nay, we 


do not find, that, even after he had ended his 
ipecch, hc ſo much as ask'd the opinion of the 
aflembly ; but that he immediately proceeded 
to the coronation of the king, upon the accla- 
mations of the people, who were aſſembled to- 
gether, to {ce the ceremony. Moreover, if 
John was now elected, wherefore did the 
whole kingdom {wear allegiance to him before? 
Was it cuttomary to take the oath, before the 
election? Or, is there any precedent for it, in 
clective kingdoms ? Belides, if the right of 
election was then cltabliſhed in England, why 
did the archbiſhop alledge the examples of 
Saul and David, when thoſe of the former 
Eugliſh kings would have been more to the 
purpoſe ? Some authors do not ſcruple to 
attrin, that the whole aſſembly was excccd- 


* 


ingly farprized at this prelate's diſcourſe ; and 1199. 


that, after the ceremony was over, being asked .. 


the reaſon of this extraordinary proceeding, he 


replied, © I foreſaw, that John would embreil NM. Paris. 


ce the affairs of the kingdom, and, therefore, 
judged it to be expedient to acquaint him, 
ce that he aſcended the throne by election, and 
not by hereditary ſucceſſion ; in order to 
lead him always to remember, that thoſe, 
« who gave him the crown, had likewiſe the 
« power to take it away.” If this particular 
was genuine, the right of election would be 
confuted by the very words of the archbiſhop ; 
for what occaſion was there for any private 
reaſons, to juſtify the uſe of a right, that was 
certainly eſtabliſhed ; but it is pig impro- 


bable, that Hubert ſhould have the gift of 


foreſeeing events, that did not happen, till af- 
ter the courſe of ſeveral years. 

To ſet this ſpeech in a true light, it will be 
ſufficient to conſider the circumſtances of this 
pretended election. Hubert was entirely in 
John's intereſt ; and his buſineſs was to put him 
in poſſeſſion of a crown, to which the duke of 
Bretagne had plauſible pretenſions. However, 
as the Engliſh, either by promiſes or threaten- 
ings, were prevailed on, to ſwear fealty to 
John, it was, by no means, proper to ſay, 
that he aſcended the throne, by hereditary 
richt; ſince the queſtion, between him and 
Arthur, had been neither examined nor deci- 
ded ; but it was very advantageous for him, 
to ſucceed to the crown, by a fort of election, 
as it gave him a title to his coronation, and 
alſo gained him the people of England, who 
were more likely to ſupport their own choice, 
than maintain him, in his pretended heredi- 
tary right, which lay open to ſo many difficul- 
ties and objections. 


John was 32 ycars old, when he came to the The chief 
crown, of which he was ardently deſirous; events in 
but, by the juſt judgment of God, it render'd n 


reign, I 


him more miſerable, than ever ; for his whole 
reign was a ſcene of the moſt terrible misfor- 
tunes, Philip Auguſtus, king of France, pope 
Innocent III, and the barons of his own king- 
dom being his moſt implacable enemies. The 
firſt deprived him of almoſt all the provinces, 
held by his predeceſſors in France; the ſecond 
wreſted from him the crown of England, tho' 
he afterwards reſtored it, upon the terms of 
a diſhonourable homage ; and the third forced 
him to give up all the prerogatives enjoyed by 
the kings of England, ſince William the Con- 
queror. Theſe are the three moſt remarkable 
events of this reign, which I ſhall relate, as 
briefly as the nature of the thing will allow. 


John was no ſooner crowned, than he re- He te- 
warded thoſe, who had been inſtrumental, in wards his 
placing him on the throne ; tor William Mar- friends, 


ſhal was created earl Pembroke; and Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter, the juſticiary, was honoured with 
the title of earl of Eſſex. Archbiſhop Hubert 
looked upon the office of high-chancellor, con- 
ferred upon him by the king, to be a ſufficient 
recompence ; tho', in the opinion of many, 
by accepting it, he diſparaged his eccleſiaſtical 
dignity. It muſt be owned, that chancellors had 
been formerly made archbithops of Canterbury, 

| | as 
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1199. as in the caſe of Thomas Becket; but this is the two kings, who, upon the breaking up of 1199. 


the firſt inſtance of an archbiſhop's being in- the conference, renewed their hoſtilities. 
veſted with the office of a chancellor. Johanna, counteſs of Tholouſe and queen The death 
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52 
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John e- John, having ſecured an intereſt in che Eng- dowager of Sicily, John's ſiſter, died, in the 8 
vades the iſh, continued no longer in the kingdom, than beginning of this war, at Roan, here ſhe bi, -_ 
king of - 5 , 8 8 ing's l. 


any Mas necellary to amuſe the king of Scotland, 
demands. Who very urgently demanded the reſtitution of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and threa- 
tencd to invade thoſe counties, unleſs he had 
ſpeedy ſatisfaction ; but, tho' the king of Eng- 
land did not intend to comply with his de- 
mands, he judged it to be imprudent to re- 
ject them, at the preſent juncture. He, there- 
fore, rather choſe to perſuade him, by gentle 
methods, to be ſatisfied with a general pro- 
miſe, till his aftairs in France permitted him 
to enter into a negotiation with him ; and, in- 
deed, this was the only courſe he could take, 
ſince, in relinquiſhing the Engliſh provinces i 
France, he endangered the loſs of all his othef 
dominions. _ | | 
The Conſtance, Arthur's mother, perceiving, that 
durchels of John deſigned to ſeize on all the provinces in 
Bretagne France, pofieſs'd by Henry II. and Richard, 
puts herſelf , "Ie . 
and fon, as ſhe was in no condition, to oppoſe it, ſhe 
under Phi- reſolved to put the duke, her ſon, under the 
os pro- king of Francc's protection; and, with this 
tection. view, ſhe deſired that monarch, to come and 
hold an interview with her at Tours; where ſhe 


came to viſit the king, her brother; and ſhe was ſtcr. 


interred, at Fontevraud, near Henry and Ri- 
chard, her father and brother. 


Whilſt John was employed about his ſifter's philip dit- 
funeral, Philip was in Bretagne; where he ſub- guſts Ar- 


dued certain caſtles, that had declared for chur. 


John, and, among others, the caſtle of Balun, 
which he ordered to be razed, as ſoon as he 
was poſſeſs'd of it; but William de la Roche, 
the young duke's governor, in the name of his 
pupil, complained of this proceeding, as a vio- 
lation of the treaty made with Philip. Indeed, 
they had agreed, that all the places, taken 
trom the enemy, ſhould be ſurrendered to the 
duke, when he came of age; but Philip ſcorn- 
fully replied, © It was unreaſonable to expect, 
« that the duke of Bretagne's intereſt ſhould 
«© hinder him from conſulting his own” ; and, 
without giving the governor any other ſatistac- 
tion, he proceeded on his march, to beſiege 
Lavardin. However, upon John's approach, 
with a powerful army, he retired into Maine; 
and, being afterwards obliged to quit that pro- 
vince, he ſhelter'd himſelf in his own dominions. 


delivered the young duke into his hands, and, In the interim, William de la Roche, who Conitance 
at the ſame time, ſurrendered the principal was a prudent governor, tinding that Philip only and Atthur 

; * - * — * . , * © 4 * * — * 
places of Bretagne, Touraine, Poictou, An- made uſe of his young maſter, as an inſtrument, een 


b . g ? ciled ta 
jou, and Maine, to hold them for Arthur. to promote his own advantage, removed Con- john. 


Philip As Philip was, above all other things, deſi- ſtance and Arthur from his court, and, aſter a 
ee! the rous of recovering the provinces enjoyed by the reconciliation, brought them to the king of 


Engliſh in France, it is no wonder, that he em- 
braced ſuch a favourable opportunity; tho), 
under the pretence of acting for Arthur, he 
now broke the five years truce he had made 
with Richard. He even became maſter of Ev- 
reux and the province of Maine, whilſt the Bre- 
tons had ſurprized Angers, from whence Mar- 
chad, John's general, had expell'd them, a little 
before. The king of England, receiving in- 
telligence of theſe proceedings, embarqued di- 
rectly for France; and, upon his arrival at 
Roan, he muſtered together an army of Eng- 
liſh and Normans, which was ſoon reinforced, 
by the lords of his party, from the other pro- 
vinces. This great armament alarmed Philip; 
and, being unwilling to run any riſque, he pre- 
tended to deſire, to put an end to his differen- 
ces with the king of England, by a negotia- 
tion, and, accordingly, demanded a truce, for 
50 days. John, who vainly imagined, that the 
terror of his arms conſtrained Philip, to deſiſt 
from his projects, inſtead of improving his ad- 
vantages, being deceived by his enemy, con- 
ſented to a truce; but, before it was expired, 
the two monarchs had a conference, between 
Butivant and Gaillon, to negotiate a treaty. 
Philip expreſs'd himſelf, in ſuch a lofty ſtrain, 


as evidently ſhewed, that he was void of all 


fear, demanding the Norman Vexin for him- 
felt, and Poictou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine 
tor Arthur, for which provinces he had now re- 
ceived that prince's homage ; but this demand 
was ſo oppoſite to John's deſigns, that there 
was not the Icaſt proſpect of a peace between 


England; and this itep might have proved fa- 
tal to Philip, if he had not by good fortune, 
or, perhaps, good management, recovered his 
loſs. There were ſome in John's court, who, 
being bribed by the king ot France, or out ot 
aftection to the duke, intimared to Conſtance, 
that the and her ſon were both in danger of 
their lives, near a prince, who would be ſo 
great a gainer by their death; which, at 
length, made ſuch an impreſſion on the princeſs 
and the young duke, that they privately with- 
drew from king John's court, and put them- 
ſeives, again, under Philip's protection. 


As Arthur's return gave the king of France he good 


a pretence, for carrying on the war, it allo de- ſtate of 


feared all the hopes that John had entertained, Jobn's af- 


whilſt the young prince was in his cuſtody ; but, +: 


as he had entered into an alliance with the em- 
peror Ortho, his nephew, who promiſed to 
make a powerful diverſion, in his favour, and 
had like wiſe brought over the earl of Flanders, 
and, by a ſurprizing turn, all Guienne had juſt 
declared for him, he was in a condition to 
maintain the war, without dreading the enemy. 
However, John choſe rather to liſten to the 
propoſals of peace, which Philip inſinuated to 
him, by the cardinal of Capua; for the king 
of England's numerous forces, his alliance with 
the emperor and the earl of Flanders, and the 
reinforcements he might expect ſrom the Gal- 
coigns, convinced him, that ic was impoſſible 
for him to make any great progreſs, during the 
preſent poſture of attairs; and, therefore, he 
attempted to procure, by a peace, what he had 
| | K K K K no 
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1200. no proſpect of obtaining, by arms. As he had 
yo tarther regard for the duke's intereſt, than 
as it was ſubſervient to his own, he*readily a- 
bandon'd rhat prince, for the fake of an ad- 
vantagcous treaty with John; which, after a 
ſhort trace, was concluded, on the following 
terms. 
The arti- That Philip ſhould not give any aſſiſtance to 
no mor way the duke of Bretagne, but ſuffer John to take 
tee, he poſſeſſion of Poictou, Maine, 'Touraine, and 
two kings, Anjou, without interruption. 

I hat he ſhould reſtore to John the earldoms 
of Evreux, Berri, Auvergne, and, in general, 
whatſoever was taken from the Engliſh, ſince 
Richard's deceaſe. 

That, immediately after the reſtitution of 
Berri and Auvergne, John ſhould reſign theſe 
provinces, for a certain time, to prince Lewis, 


Philip's ſon, and pay him 20,000 marks of 


ſilver, for the dowry of Blanche of Caſtile“, his 
niece, whom that prince was to marry. 

That, provided John died, without iſſue, he 
ſhould leave theſe two provinces to Lewis. 

That John ſhould not aſſiſt, directly, or in- 
directly, the emperor Otho, his nephew, who 
was engaged in a war with France. 

This treaty was fatal to the duke of Bre- 
ragne ; tor that prince, being unable to reſiſt the 
king, his uncle, without the aſſiſtance of France, 
ſoon loſt all the provinces, that had declared 
for him; nay, he was obliged to do homage to 
John, for Bretagne, as his predeceſſors had al- 

Hored. ways done to the dukes of Normandy. Never- 
theleſs, tho' the king of France had deſerted 
him, he choſe rather to remain at his court, 
than to truſt himſelf with an uncle, of whom hc 
had entertained a ſuſpicion, that could not be 
cftaced out of his mind. 

Prince The peace being ſigned, queen Eleanor ſet 

Lewis out for Spain, to conduct Blanche of Caſtile, 

marricd to her grand-daughter, who was betrothed to 

Blanche of _ . © 3 g 

Caſtile, prince Lewis; and, the kingdom of France be- 
ing under an interdict, the brought the young 
princeſs to Roan, where the nuptials were cc- 

lebrated; and, as all the articles of the treaty 
were executed, except the ſurrender of Berri 
and Auvergne, to the prince of France, John 
likcwiſe made good this part of his engagement. 
Thus, the two courts parted, there being, in 
all appearance, a thorough underſtanding be- 
tween them. | 


The empe. In the interim, the emperor ſent ambaſla- 


ror ſends drs to the king, his uncle, to upbraid him, 
an ambally on the account of his late treaty with Philip, 
3 and allo to demand ſome jewels that Richard 
5 left him, in his will, with the earldoms ot York 
and Poictou; but, as John had no farther occa- 
ſion for his friendſhip, he found reaſons, or pre- 
tences, to diſpenſe with giving him ſatistaction. 
TER Philip was cqually punctual, in the perfor- 
prives Ar- mance of his part of the articles; and he did 
thur of his not ſeem to be, in the leaſt, concerned at the 
provinces. King of England's proceedings, who difpoſleſs'd 
Arthur of all the provinces that were given 
him, Bretagne alone, to which John had no pre- 

tenſions, remaining in {ubjection to the duke. 
However, whilſt John made ſuch a progreſs 
in his conqueits, he was himſelf vanquithed by 


* She was the daughter of Alphonſus VIII. and Eleanor, daughter of Henry II. 
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the charms of Iſabella of Angouleme, one of 1200. 
the greateſt beauties, in her time, who had Www 
been contracted to Hugh, earl of Marche; but, is pation 
by reaſon of her youth, the marriage was not, „ Ae 
as yet, conſummated ; and ſeveral obſtacles jc. S 
afterwards intervened, tho' the contract was 

{till in force. Such was John's paſſion for this 

lady, that he was reſolved to poſſeſs her, in 

ſpite of all oppoſition ; tho* there were no 

leſs than two marriages in his way, viz. his | 
own with Avila of Glouceſter, who, in the 4 
courſe of nine years, had never diſobliged him, 
and that of Iſabella with the carl of Marche. 

As tor the firſt, as Aviſa was related to him, 

within the degrees prohibited by the canons, 

and the archbiſhop of Canterbury had proteſt- 
ed againſt his marriage, he requeſted the pope 2 
to diſannul it; and, whether his holineſs was ; 
diſpoſed to gratity the king's demand, or re- 

zjoiced at this opportunity, for exerting his pa- 

pal authority, he appointed the archbithop of 
Bourdeaux and two other biſhops, to be 

judges of the calc. The commiſſioners, after He divor- 
a ſlender examination, declared John's mar- ces Aviſa, | 
riage with Aviſa to be null and void; upon mg * | 
which, the king demanded Iſabella of the carl ; 
ot Angoulcme, her father, who reſigned her : 
to him, not ſcrupling to violate his promilc, 
to procure a crown for his daughter. 

This is the account, that moſt of the hiſto- | 
rians give of John's ſecond marriage; and they 
aſlure us, that his paſſion for l{abclla was the 
rcal motive of his diſſolving the firſt. Never- 
theleſs, a certain author attempts to vindicatc Diccto? 
the king, by intimating that Aviſa was divor- 
ced, before he was enamour'd with Iſabella ; 
but J queſtion, whether the authority of a ſingle 
hiitorian can outweigh the teſtimony of all the 
reſt. 

Preſently after the King's marriage, Con- Conſtance J 
ſtance of Bretagne, who was marricd to Ralph, marries : 
carl of Cheiter, having Joſt her ſecond huſ- Guy de 
band, or, according to ſome, voluntarily quit- Thouars, 
ted him, eſpouſed, for her third, Guy de 
Thouars ; and the died, about a year after, in i 
1201, leaving behind her, by this third mar- 
riage, a daughter, named Alice, who was 
dutcheſs of Bretagne, upon the deceaſe of Ar- ; 
thur, her brother. I 

John eſteemed himſelf to be happy, in ob- The Eng- 1 
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taining, for a moderate ſum and the reſigna- 1 have 2 | 5 
tion ot Berri and Auvergne, the provinces in ne : Sc 
France, enjoyed by his predeceflors ; but the ir kin; = ho 
Englith conſider'd their king, as an indolent ; 3 nd 
and cowardly prince, for meanly purchaling a ; me 
peace, when every circumſtance concurred, in 1 Jar 
promiſing him good ſucceſs, by the war. How- : ho 
ever, their murmurs gave John very little un- } the 


caſineſs ; for he thought, that he was ſufficicnt- 
ly a gainer, in depriving the duke, his nc- 
phew, of the protection of France, and redu- 
cing him to Bretagne alone, which he likewiſc 
expected, hereatter, to have in his own poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

Having ſettled his affairs in France, he re- John rc- 
turned to England, where, convening an aſ- une d 
ſembly or parliament, he demanded a ſubſidy 3 
of three ſhillings on every hyde of land, for the 


dowry 


a 
* — 
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1200. dowry of Blanche of Caſtile, purſuant to his 
Wy agreement with Philip; and this demand, at 


firſt, met with great oppoſition. They could 


not apprehend, that the Engliſh were under 
any obligations, to pay the dowry of a Spaniſh 
princeſs, upon her marriage to a French 
prince ; yet, as it was the firſt ſupply that he 
had required, they conſented to grant it; bur, 
with ſo much reluctance, that he evidently per- 
ceived, how difficult it would be, for the fu- 
ture, to raiſe money upon the people, unleſs 
he became abſolute, which, it 1s pretended, 
from that time, he was ſollicitous to effect. 
aa” In the mean while, Geoffrey, his natural 
Yori... brother, who was archbiſhop of York, in ſpire 
poſes the Of the conſent of the ſtares for this tax, forbad 
levying of the collectors to levy it, within his dioceſe, 
a fubFly. tho' he had not the leaſt right, to oppoſe what 
was decreed by the body of the nation ; but 
he was a turbulent and ambitious perſon. 
John was extremely ſurprized at Geoftrey's 
conduct, after the ſignal ſervice he had done 
him, during Richard's* abſence, in releaſing 
him from priſon, and openly eſpouſing his 
cauſe againſt Longchamp; yet, being wil- 
ling to uſe him, in a gentle manner, he only 
inſiſted on his attending him in France, be- 
lieving that his abſence would put an end to 
this affair ; bur, that prelate retuſing to com- 
ply with his orders, he feized on his tempo- 
ralities. This puniſhment was incapable of 
humbling the archbiſhop's imperious temper, 
who excummunicated James de Poterne, ſhe- 
riff of the county of York, with all his officers 
employed in levying the tax, and laid his 


The arch- 


whole dioceſe under an interdict, becauſe the ' 


people did not ſupport him; for he imagined, 
that all the kingdom would be forward, in de- 
claring for him; but, when he found, that no 
body would ſtir in his favour, he made it his 
buſineſs, to promote his reconciliation to the 
king. The preſent juncture was very proper 
for his purpoſe ; for, John being abour to be 
crowned with his new queen at Weſtminſter, 
he was pleaſed, on ſuch a joyful occaſion, to 
grant his brother the pardon he deſir'd. 


1 Immcdiately after this ſolemnity, Hugh, bi- 

ſhop of Lincoln, died at London, with the re- 
putation of ſanctity. 

The kings Ever ſince Richard's death, the king of Scot- 

- _ land was very importunate, for the reſtitution 

muroies ot the two counties, which he claimed; and, 

hold an perceiving, at length, that he was only amuſed 


interview With general promiſes, he openly threatened, 

at Lincoln, that he would do himſelt juſtice, by force of arms. 

weed the John was, therefore, obliged to ſet about this 

atter docs .: , 4 3 

homage to affair, which gave him ſome diſturbance ; bur, 

the former. inſtead of treating by ambaſſadors, he judged 
it to be moſt adviſable to hold an interview 
with William, and, accordingly defired him 
to come to Lincoln, where he went himſelt, in 
order to meet him. Before they enter'd upon 
the negotiation, John, in the preſence of the 
great men of both nations, and before all the 
people, required William to do him homage ; 
and, that prince conſenting to it, the ceremony 
was pertormed on a hill, ſince called Bore-Hill, 
without the city, when the archbiſhop admi- 
niftered the oath of ſealty to the raflal-king. It 
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does not appear, for what lands William did 1200. 
this homage ; tho', as the Scotch hiftorians .. 
have not poſitively determined the point, the 
Engliſh conclude, that it was for the whole 
kingdom of Scotland. But this inference 1s not 
altogether juſt; and, beſides, it is improbable, 

that this prince ſhould voluntarily ſubmit to a 
vaſſalage, from which he. had been freed by 

the late king, before he went to the Holy-Land; 

and we do not find, that there was any altera- 

tion, in this reſpect, fince Richard had, by an 
authentick charter, renounced his ſovereignty 

over Scotland. However that be, the homage 

being paid, the king of Scotland would have 
moved his affair; but John had the addreſs to 

deter it, alledging that he could agree to no- 

thing, without the conſent of the ſtates; and 

he even obliged William to ſwear, that he 
would not diſpoſe of his daughter in marriage, 
without his approbation. 

Whilſt the two monarchs were at Lincoln, M. Paris. 
the corpſe of Hugh, late biſhop of that city, Hoved. 
was removed thither from London; and, ha- “eto. 
ving both of them ſet out, to meet it, they, 
for ſome time, carried the coffin on their 
ſhoulders. 

It was here alſo, that the Ciſtercians, who John re- 
refuſed to pay the late tax, ſent 12 abbots to ſtores the 
the king; and, falling proſtrate at his feet, eee 
they implored his mercy. The king, pierced , 
with the ſight, on his knees, asked their bleſſing, 
and promiſed, that he would found an abbey 
for their order; and, accordingly, ſome time 
after, he built the abbey of Bowley, or Beau- 
lieu, in Hampſhire, which he endowed with the 
privilege of ſanctuary and large revenues. 

John's reſpect to the biſhop of Lincoln's bo- The ca- 
dy, and his condeſcenſion to the Ciſtercian nons of 
monks, did not, as he expected, gain him the , 2 
affection of the clergy; for, ſoon after, when, ebe + 
the ſee, of Lincoln being vacant, according to nated by : 
the cuſtom of his anceſtors, he recommended the king. 
a perſon to the canons of that church, tho the 
prince's nomination, had been hirherto, regard- 
ed, it was now rejected, with outrageous con- 
tempt. Innocent III, then pope, having re- 
ſolved to deprive princes of their ſhare in the 
election of biſhops and abbots, had previouſly 
concerted meaſures, to ſuperſede the king's no- 
mination ; and, for this reaſon, the canons, be- 
ing aſſured of the protection of the court of 
Rome, thewed ſo little reſpect to their ſovereign. 

Some time after, Hubert, archbiſhop of Hubert 
Canterbury, tho' he had expreſſed {ucha zeal- calls a (y- 
ous attachment to the king's intereit, on a 20d, in 
ſudden, loft it, when the rights of the clergy _ che 
and the privileges of his ſee came to be ſup- HS 
ported ; tor, being given to underſtand, that 
Innocent, who aſcended the papal throne, 
at 35 years of age, formed a project of render- 
ing the clergy entirely independent of the ju- 
riſdiction of their ſovereigns, by the pope's di- 
rections, not only held a ſynod, without 
asking the king's leave, but even in oppoſiti- 
on ro his poſitive prohibition, by Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peers, earl of Eger, his juſticiary. In 
all likelihood, John's not reſenting this dar- 
ing preſumption was extremely prejudici- 
al to his aftairs; for rhe clergy plainly, ap- 
prehending 
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1200. prchending, that, being terrified by the ex- 
AMV ample of the king, his father, he was reſolved 


1201. 
Hubert 
ſurpaſſes 
the king. 
in magn1- 
Hence. 


The diſ- 


ſtudiouſly to avoid any conteſts with them, 
made the worſt uſe of this knowledge, on more 
important occaſions. Hubert, not ſatisfied 
with deſpiſing the orders of his ſovercign, at- 
ſected to equal him, in ſome meaſure, and e- 
ven to ſurpaſs him, in magnificence ; for, whilſt 
the king kept his Chriſtmas at Guiltord, with 
great ſolemnity, the archbiſhop celebrated the 
the fame feſtival at Canterbury, in ſuch a 
pompous and ſplendid manner, that the King 
conſidered it, as a ſort of bravado. John, to 
mortify the archbiſhop's vanity, cauſed himſel: 
to be crowned again at Canterbury, with no 
other view than to put him to very great ex- 
pences; but this petty revenge only ſhewed, 
how much he dreaded to attack directly thoſe 
who were in credit and power. 

If John's treaty with France gave his ſub- 


contents of jects an ill opinion of him, his proceedings, 


the Eng- 
1:\h barons, 


after his return into England, confirmed them 
in their ſentiments. Moſt of the barons en- 
tertained ſome ſcruples, about the juſtice 
of his title to the crown ; and, it they had 
{worn allegiance to him, it was upon condition, 
that he would reſtore the privileges of the nobi- 
lity and commons; whereas they now found, that 
on the contrary, he daily uſurped an arbitrary 
power, which led them to belicve, that he had 
a deſign upon their libertics. They were 
greatly diſpleaſed with the ſubſidy, that he had 
obtained, by a fort of compullion; and they 
afterwards obſerved, that, in a progreſs he took 
to the north, under the pretence ot treipaties 
on his foreſts, he had, contrary to the privileges 
of the people, in an arbitrary manner, Cxacted 
large ſums from the northern counties; and 
that, beſides, he debauched their wives and 
daughters, without the leaſt regard to their 
merit or quality. All thele conſideratcions pre- 
judiced the minds of the barons againſt their 
fovercign; and they held private confercuccs, 
at which they agreed to aſſiſt cach other, in 
caſes of oppreſſion. They likewiſe retolved to 
embrace the firſt opportunity ot acquainting 
the king, that they would never ſubmit to an 
abſolute power, which offer'd, ſooner than 
they expected ; for, the Poictevins revolting, 
John ſummoned all the barons to appear, with 
their horſes and arms, at Portſmouth, to at- 
tend him into France, in order to chaſtiſe the 
revolters. The barons, under ſome pretence, 
aſlembled at Leiceſter ; and, a few days atter, 
racy ſent the following meſſage to the king, 
© That, before they went over with him, he 
* ſhould reſtore their privileges, purſuant to 
* his promiſe before his coronation”. John 
was of an impetuous temper, more capable of 
being ſwayed by counſels that ſoothed his paſ- 
ſions, than by prudent advice; and, therefore, 
tho? ſeveral of his miniſters advis'd him to give 


This year, Walter de Lacy, a powerful lord in Ircland, under the pretence of holding an interview with 
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the barons ſome ſatiĩsfaction, or, at leaſt, fair 
promiſes, till their heat was abatcd, without 
conſidering the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
violent meaſures, he demanded of the barons 
their, caſtles, as pledges of their fidelity. At 
the ſame time, marching at the head ot ſome 
troops, he attack d Beauvoir-caſtle, which he 
took in a few days; and this firit ſucceſs ſtri- 
king a terror into the barons, who had not, as 
yet, made any preparations for their defence, 
they made their ſubmiſſion ; and, having de- 
livered their children, as hoſtages, they came 
to Portſmouth. Whether the chaſtiſement 
of the Poictevins was only uſed by John, as 
a pretence, to raiſc money from the nobility, 
or he was atraid ro leave the kingdom, art this 


juncture, he was pleaſed to diſpenſe with the 


attendance of the barons, for two marks ot fi- 
ver upon every knight's fee; tho? he diſpacth- 
ed the earl of Pembroke with ſome troops in- 
to Normandy, and tollowed him, in perſon, 
as ſoon as he thought, that he might do it with 
ſatery. ; 

Upon his arrival at Roan, Philip deſired to 
have a conterence with him; in which he 
gave him ſuch proofs of his eſteem and friend- 
ſhip, as might have deceived a prince of greater 
peiictration. At this interview, the treaty was 
renewed, and ſeveral great lords of both courts 
were reciprocally made ſureties, wiz promiſed 
to ſerve againſt the aggreflor, in calc ot a rup- 
ture between the two kings; but ſuch en- 
gagemceuts, tho' very frequent in thoſe days, 
were icarce ever obſerved; and, theretorc, 
princes have, long ſince, diſcontinued a cuſtom, 
that was often found to be uſeleſs and inct- 
tectual. The two monarchs, before they parted, 


contented to contribute the 4oth part ot their 


revenues to the holy war, and cxhorted* the 
richeſt ot their ſubjects to copy atrer their 
examples, and Philip invited the king ot 
England to ſpend ſome days at Paris, Where 


he lodged him in his own palace, and, in a 


word, did all that was poſſible, to convince 
him of the reality of his affection for him “. 


The alliance between the two kings was, PH 
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indeed, likely to prove firm and laſting, ſince intrigucs 
It was entirely voluntary; but it foon appear- againſt 
cd, that Philip's careſſes to his pretended triend Jh. 


were only ſo many artifices, to enſnare him; 
for, in the very height of them, he was pro- 
jecting to deprive him of all his dominions in 
France. Hugh, carl of Marche, was a very 
proper inſtrument, to promote his deſigns, who 
was highly inccnied againſt the king ot Eng- 
land, for preventing his marriage to a lady, 
that was contracted to him, and taking her 
to himſclt ; and, accordingly, Plilip tormed 
his ſcheme upon that earl's inclination, and uſed 
his utmoſt cftorts, to excite him to revenge, 
giving him an aſſurance of a powerful aflilt- 
ance. The carl ot Marche was no ſooner al- 


John de Courcy, earl of Ulſter, allaulted him, kill'd abundance of his men, and purſved him; and the carl, in his 
light, being invited by Hugh, Walter de Lacy's brother, to take ſanctuary in his caſtle, was there detained as a 


Pr Honer. 


In the interim, his adherents waſted the lands of Walter and Hugh de Lacy, till the carl was relcated ; 


yet, on Good- Friday following, when the ſaid carl was going, unarmed and barc-foot, in pilgrimage to a church, he 
was perfidiouſly apprehended by his own pcople, for a ſum of money, and delivered to Hugh de Lacy, by whom 
he was ſent to king John, who, on this accoutit, gave Hugh de Lacy the carldom of Ulſter and lordilip of Con- 


maught, which belonged to John de Courcy, who made a conqueſt of it, in the rey of Henry II. Hoved, 
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1201. ſured of the protection of France, than he at- 
Wyo tempted to corrupt the Poictevins, by ſeveral 
cabals ; and ſuch was his ſucceſs, thit, in a 
ſhort time, they were diſpoſed to rebel againſt 
John, for whom they had not the leaſt reſpect 

or affection. Upon this, Hugh accquainred 

the young duke of Bretagne, that he had now 

a'fair opportunity, for recovering the provinces 

that the king, his uncle, had ſeized ; which 
Arthur, at once, determined to embrace, find- 

+ ing that the king of France had engaged to 
ſupport him ; and the Bretons, his ſubjects, 
readily joined in the conſpiracy, fancy ing that 

his name was an auſpicious omen, and, tor no 
other reaſon, believing that he would acquire 

as great a reputation as the famous Arthur, 
Thus, the earl of Marche's love, jealouſy, and 
reſentment, Arthur's ambition, and Philip's 
avarice conſpired to the ruin of king John; 
whilſt he ſpent his time in diverſions and enter- 
tainments with his new queen, withcut the 


1 leaſt apprehenſions of danger. However, at a 
be wa ſecond interview with Philip near Gaillon, he 
berween Was alarmed, by the haughty treatment he re- 
the wo ceived from that prince ; for the French mo- 
kings. narch, his project being brought to marurity, 
M. Tar. demanded, for Aithur, all John's provinces in 
France, with reaſonable ſatisfaction for the 
carl of Marche; and upon his refuſal, he ſum- 
moned him to appear before the court of 
peers, and ſubmit to their judgment. John, 
who was extremely ſurprized to hear him talk, 
in ſuch an imperious ſtrain, ſo very different 
from that he uſed, at theirlate conference, re- 
fuſed to comply with his demands, and diſ- 
dained his citation; which furniſhed the King 
of France with the pretence he wanted to in- 
vade Normandy, where he took ſeveral places, 
before John could oppoſe his progreſs. 
Arthu's Towards the middle of autumn, Philip, con- 
— tented with his firſt campaign, returned to 
O the kin 


8 Paris, where he ſolemnized the nuptials of his 
of France 


daughter. * eldeſt daughter with Arthur, duke ot Bretagne; 


and his view in this was to juſtify his preſent 
undertaking, under the pretence of maintain- 
ing his ſon-in-law's cauſe. A few days after, 
Arthur departed, attended with 200 lances, to 
take upon him the command of the Poictevins 
that had revolted ; and, -when he came near 
Poictou, he received intelligence, that queen 
Eleanor, his grandmother, was in Mirabel, 
with a weak garriſon; upon which, he march- 
ed directly thither, and ſoon took the town, 
tho' the cafe was otherwiſe, with reſpect to 
the cattle, where the queen had retired. The 
reſiſtance he met with convincing him, that it 
would be difficult for him to become maſter of 
the place, without a reinforcement, he called 
the carl of Marche to his aſſiſtance, who ran to 
the expedition, as to a certain victory. 
ln the interim, king John, being informed 
of his mother's danger, came to her relict, 
with ſo great expedition, that he approached 
the enemy, before they had made any remark- 
able progreſs in the ſiege, tho' it was {till in 
their power to make a retreat; but ſuch was 
the animoſity of both the leaders againſt John, 
that they reſolved to give him battle. The 
ſucceſs, however, was not anſwerable to their 
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expectations; for, upon the firſt onſet, the 1202. ' 
king of England rourcd the Poictevin troops, WWW 
forcing them back to Mirabel, where he made 


a terrible laughter. Io crown this victory, 338 
the duke of Bretagne, Eleanor, his ſiſter, who A. 
MOL, 9 Arthur, 


was called the beauty of that dutchy, the earl and takes 
of Marche, and 200 knights were taken pri- him pri- 
ſoners ; but the ill uſe, the conqueror after- ener. 
wards made of this ſucceſs, render'd it ſo fa- 
tal to himſelf, that it would have been better 
for him, if he had not prov'd victorious. Ar- 
thur was directly ſent to Falaiſe; and princeſs 
Eleanor was conducted to Hriſtol-caſtle in 
England, where ſhe was confined 40 years. 
Some of the French authors repreſent this ac- 
tion, in another light, and affirm, that only 
Arthur was ſurpri-ed in Mirabel, from whence 
it may be concluded, that he did not go out 
to fight againſt his uncle; but John's letter to 
England, aſter the victory, extant in the Col- 
lection ot the Publick Acts, proves, that it was 
ſomething more than a ſurprize, and confirms 
the account of the Engliſh hiſtorians. Philip 
was {o confounded, at the news of Arthur and 
the carl of Marche being in John's power, that 
he raiſed the ſiege of Arques, begun ſome days 
before, and returned to Paris. 

John was extremely impatient to ſee the His con- 
duke, his nephew, in order to prevail on him {<rence 
to renounce the protection of France; and, ma 3 
therefore, he inſtantly went back to Normandy, Palaiſe. 
being confident, that Arthur, in his preſent M. Par. 
condition, would joytully embrace the oppor- 
tunity of being reconciled to his uncle. Upon 
his arrival at Falaiſe, ordering him to be 
brought into his prefence, he aſſured him, that 
Philip, under the maſque of protecting him, 
only conſulted his own advantage ; and that, 
from his paſt conduct, he might plainly appre- 
hend what he was to expect from ſuch a pro- 
tector. He endeavoured to perſuade him, that 
it was equally his duty and intereſt to adhere 
to his uncle, who would be a gainer in ſup- 
porting him, and deſired nothing ſo much, as 
to live in amity with him, and give him con- 
vincing proots of his affection; and, in fine, 
he intreated him to conſider, that, in his pre- 
ſent circumſtances, his good or ill fortune en- 
tirely depended on the perſon, that was ſo ſol- 
licitous for his friendſhip. The young prince, 
who was not well vers'd in the maxims of poli- 
ticks, the principal of which is diſſimulation, 
inſtead of accepting the king's propoſals, up- 
braided him with uſurping the crown of Eng- 
land as well as the provinces in France ; and, 
not conſidering that his life lay at his mercy, 
in his paſſion, he threatened, © That, to the 
% moment of his death, he would always in- 

« duſtrioully ſeek after an occaſion to be re- 

« venged.” Upon this open declaration, John 

ordered him to be conducted to Roan, and 

contined in the new tower, under the cuſtody 

of Robert de Vipont; and it is pretended, 

that, purſuant to the advice of ſome of his K 

counſellors, the king deſigned to put out 

his eyes, and render him incapable ot having 

any iſſue, but that he was diſappointed by 

thoſe, whom he employed, as his agents. 

However that be, a tew days after, the young 
8 LI1L Prince 
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prince was brought to Roan, he difappeared, 
on a ſudden ; and it was never known, for cer- 
tain, what became of him. The king's friends 
reported, that Arthur, attempting to eſcape 
out of priſon, was drowned in the river Seine ; 
but very few gave credit to this report. On 
the contrary, it was generally believed, that the 
duke was murdered, by the command of the 
king, his uncle ; and ſome hiftorians give a 
particular account of the circumſtances of his 
death. They relate, that John himſelf, in a 
very dark night, came in a boat to the foot of 
the tower, where his nephew was impriſon'd ; 
and that, cauſing him to be brought before him, 
he ſtabb'd him with his own hand, and order'd 
his body to be thrown into the Seine, ſome 
leagues below the town. Whatever was the 
manner of this prince's death, it is evident 
that John never fully acquitted himſelf from the 
charge of being the author of it ; and there was 
ſo much the more reaſon to conclude him guil- 
ty, as he made no cnquiry into this affair, 
which he ſhould have examined, with the ut- 
molt ſtrictneſs, had he not been concerned in 
the murder. 

The fame year, the pope demanded a 4oth 
part of the eccleſiaſtical revenues of England, 
towards the charge of the holy war. 


Upon Arthur's death, John returned into 
P 


England ; and, being crowned, a fourth time, 
at Canterbury, he repaſſed into Normandy, 
where he found, that the report of Arthur's 
murder was every-where ſpread, with circum- 
ſtances highly reflecting on his honour and re- 
putation. The Bretons, in particular, main- 
tained, that, if John did not kill him with his 
own hand, it was, at leaſt, manifeſt, that this 
barbarous action could not be committed, 
without his conſent, or even his orders; and 
Philip did all that was poſſible, by his emiſſa- 
ries, to ſpirit them up to be revenged on John, 
for the tragical death of their ſovereign, gi- 
ving them alſo to underſtand, that, provided 
they applied to him, as John's ſovereign lord, 
he would take care, that they ſhould have am- 
ple ſatisfaction; which was ſufficient encou- 
ragement to the Bretons, who were inflamed 
with reſentment. Guy de Thouars, husband 
to the deceaſed dutcheſs and guardian of Alice, 
her daughter, aſſembled the lords of Bretagne, 
at Vannes, on this occaſion; and it was una- 
nimouſly reſolved, that application ſhould be 
made to the king of France, for juſtice, the 
biſhop of Rennes and another lord being com- 
miſſioned to carry their complaints to Philip, 
who gave them a mott gracious anſwer. He 
ſeemed to be more exaſperated againſt John, 
than the Bretons themſelves, and openly de- 
clared, that neither honour, juſtice, nor con- 
ſcience would permit him to let ſuch a parricide 
paſs with impunity > and, to prove that his 
menaces were not in vain, he himſelf demand- 
cd juſtice of the court of peers, before whom 
he diſplayed the barbarity of the murder com- 
mitted on the body of the duke of Bretagne, 


as eagerly, as if his a 


in a place held of the crown of France, and of 1202. 
which the king of England, his vaſſal, was ac 
cuſed. 'The court, very readily complying with 

his demand, order'd John to appear before 

them, and anſwer to the accuſation exhibited 

againſt him ; and that prince no ſooner recei- 

ved the ſummons, than he diſpatched Euſtace, 

biſhop of Ely, and Hubert de Burgh, as his 
ambaſſadors, to repreſent to Philip, that their 


maſter could not come to France, without a 


ſafe- conduct; to which the king replied, © He 

may come in peace ;” but, when they de-- 

manded a fafe-condu&,for his return, he round- 

ly told them, © That depended on the ſen- 

« tence, which ſhould be pronounced againſt 

« him.” The ambaſſadors then remonſtrated, 

that their maſter was not only duke of Nor- 

mandy, but alſo king of England; and that, 

tho he ſhould think it proper to hazard his 

perſon, the barons of the realm would never 

give their conſent. Philip anſwered, © What 

& is that to me, is not the duke of Normandy 

« my vaſſal? and, it he has procured a higher 

« title, onght I, therefore, to loſe my right 

« of ſovereignty ? * Upon which, the ambaſ- 

ſadors, without making any reply, returned, 

with all expedition, to inform king John, how 

the court of France ſtood affected towards 

him. | 

As ſoon as the time, limited in the ſum- john ;, 

mons, was expired, Philip cauſed John to be ſentenced 

condemned, for not appearing, and ordered to forfen 

all his dominions in France to be united to the le dom. 
. * N1ONS in 

crown; and it deſerves a remark, that, in prance. 

the ſentence , there is not the leaſt mention M. Paris: 

of the ſatisfaction due to the Bretons, for the 

murder of their ſovereign, thongh they were 

parties in the affair, and Philip pretended to 

engage in it, purely, on their account; from 

whence it is evident, that his view, in this pro- 

ceeding, was not ſo much to do them juſtice, 

as to have an occaſion to diſpoſſeſs the mo- 

narchs of England. The Engliſh loudly com- 

plained of Philip's conduct; and the more, as 

John, being actually in war with France, was 

under an abſolute neceſſity of not appearing, 


eſpecially, as he was denied a ſafe- conduct, for 


his return; but, without any regard to their 
murmurs, Philip endeavoured to put the ſen- 
rence in execution. 

In the mean while, John made no prepara- 120. 
tions for his defence ; for he prepoſterouſly Philip in- 
look d upon Philip's ſentence, as no more than vades 
a bravado. However, when the ſeaſon of the Norman- 
year permitted, the king of France took the 
field, at the head of a numerous army ; and, 
meeting with very little reſiſtance, he reduced 
the greateſt part of Normandy to his obedi- 
ence. The progreſs of his arms was incapable 
of rouzing the king of England out of his ſloth- 
ful ſecurity ; for, ſeeming to be altogether in- 
ſenſible of his loſſes, he JR his diverſions 

airs had been in the 
moſt proſperous ſituation, When he reccived 
intelligence, that Philip had taken ſuch a place, 


* According to Paulus Amilius, in his life of Philip, the ſentence runs, thus: © That, John, duke of Norman- 
de dy, unmindful of his oath to Philip, his lord, had murder'd his elder brother's ſon, a vallal to the crown of France, 
«© witlun the ſeignory of that kingdom; for which he is judged a traytor, and as an enemy to the crown of France, 


56 to fortcit all the dominjons, which he held, by homage, and that re-entry be made, by force of arms.“ 
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1203. he replied, with great confidence, © I will ſoon 
wy © recover it” ; tho, continuing at Roan, he 
gave the enemy time not only to ſecure, but 
daily enlarge their conqueſts. In a word, ſuch 
was his indolence and ſtupid inſenſibility, that 
the people publickly reported, © He was be- 
« witched”; and, indeed, it is natural to con- 
clude, that Philip would have mer with mighty 
difficulties, in his undertaking, had he been 
concerned with a more vigilant and active ene- 
my, ſince the caſtle of Gailliard alone, by rea- 
ſon of the vigorous defence of the beſieged, 
was not taken, in leſs than five months. 
TheEng- The Engliſh barons, who attended the king 
liſh barons into Normandy, preſſingly importuned him to 
deſert him. exert himſelf; but they no ſooner perceived, 
that all their remonſtrances were ineffectual, 
than they left him and returned to England. 
In the interim, Philip, making the beſt uſe of 
John's invincible ſloth, continually gained 
ground; and, not ſatisfied with what he had 
obtained, by his arms, he attempted, by his 
emiſlaries, to excite, in Normandy, a general 
defection. He cauſed it to be intimated to the 
Normans, that, as they could not expect any 
aſſiſtance from England, it would be more ad- 
viſable for them to make a voluntary ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the crown of France, to which they ori- 
vinally belonged, than be forced to it, by 
arms ; and that, by this means, they would in- 
ſallibly preſcrve their antient privileges; where- 
as a reſiſtance, which, of courſe, mult prove in- 
effectual, would certainly deprive them of their 
liberties. Notwithſtanding ohn's profound le- 
thargy, his preſence ſecured the allegiance of 
ſeveral of the principal cities in Normandy ; 
but, the very moment they perceived, that 
he was preparing for his departure to _ 
land, they judged it to be lawful to provide for 
their own ſafety. He was ſcarce embarqued, 
betore they concluded a treaty with Philip, 
obliging themſelves to own him for their ſove- 
reign, provided they were not relieved, within 
the ſpace of a year; but, when they found, that 
no preparations were making in England, moſt 
of them came in, before the expiration of that 
term; and, thus, of all Normandy, the city of 
Roan only remained in ſubjection to the king 
of England. 
John's il This unfortunate prince did not entertain 
treatment the leaſt thoughts ot aſſiſting the Normans; 
8 king and, upon his arrival in England, inſtead of 
liſh ſub- . 99 g : Tb Abe 
jects, oing all that was poſſible, to gain the aftection 
M. Paris. Of his ſubjects, ſo neceſſary, at that juncture, 
he accuſed his barons of deſerting him and oc- 
caſioning the loſs of Normandy. Under this 
pretence, the moſt unreaſonable that ever was 
made, he extorted from them the ſeventh part 
of their moveables; and, tho the clergy had 
not given him the ſame cauſe of complaint, he 
render'd them liable to the ſame impoſition. 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was him- 
ſelf his inſtrument, in oppreſſing the clergy ; 
whilit the juſticiary rigorouſly exacted the mo- 
ney from the laity. The king's indolence was 
matter of aſtoniſhment to all the kingdom; for 
they could not imagine, that a prince, who, 
* This was the va 


Lambrenſ. Hibernia expugnata; and who had been perfidiguſly taken priſoner, as was, above, related. 


do 
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till then, had not wanted courage, and ſeemed 1203. 
to be greatly attached to his own intereſt, \Iw 
could view the loſs of Normandy, with ſo much 
indifference ; and, therefore, moſt of them con- 

cluded, that he was intent upon ſome great de- 

ſign, which would be diſcovered, at a proper 
ſeaſon. This imagination did not a little con- 1204. 
tribute to his obtaining, from the parliament, merry 
a ſubſidy of two marks and a half of every dhe war. 
knight's fee; which was granted, in expecta- 

tion that the money would be uſefully employ- 

ed, in the recovery of the dominions he had 

lately loſt ; whereas he miſapplied it, in idle 
expences, being contented with ſending am- 
bafladors to France, to negotiate a peace. Phi- 

lip, elated with his ſucceſs, was ſo far from 
leflening his demands, that he farther required 

the princeſs Eleanor, Arthur's ſiſter, for his 

ſecond ſon, with all the provinces the Engliſh 

enjoyed in France, for her dowry. John could 

never reſolve to reſign his domintons, as a por- 

tion for his niece ; and, beſides, it was of dan- 

gerous conſequence to deliver up to the king 

of France a princeſs, that, upon her brother's 

deceaſe, had the ſame pretenſions to the crown 

of England. Thus, the negotiation broke off; 

and the expectations of the Engliſh were en- 

tirely defeated. ; 

Philip, ſoon after, ſent a perſon, as his cham- Philip 
pion, into England, who challenged all, that ſends a 
ſhould maintain, that the king, his maſter, had 1 
acted unjuſtly, in his proceedings againſt John; ini. 
but the court of England did not judge it to 
be expedient, to commit an affair of ſuch im- 
portance to the deciſion of a ſingle combate ; 
tho' they, at the ſame time, informed him, 
that, ſince he was ſo deſirous of fighting, a 
man ſhould be found, with whom he might 
have an opportunity of trying his ſtrength. 

There was then confined in the tower an Iriſh 

lord, namely, John de Courcy *, carl of Ulſter, 

of a gigantick ſtature, and famous for his in- 
trepidity, who was conſider'd, as a very proper 

perſon, to quell the French He&or ; and, the 

priſoner being brought to court, the king asked | 
him, whether he would fight, in his cauſe? The An Iriſh 
earl fiercely replied, © No, not in thine ; but, in _L 
« that of the kingdom, I will fight, to the laſt challenge; 
« drop of my blood.” However, whilſt he was P. mil. 
recovering his ſtrength, which was greatly im- 
paired by a tedious impriſonment, the French 
champion, hearing of the prodigious ftrength 
of his adverſary, privately withdrew into Spain, 
not daring to appear, either in France or Eng- 
land. The faid earl being afterwards in France, 
in the Engliſh army, Philip, at a conference 
with John, deſired to ſee ſome trial of his 
{trengrh ; upon which, the earl, in the preſence 
of the two kings, ordered a large ſtake to be 
fixed in the ground, on which was placed a 
helmet; and then, looking round, with a mena- 
cing aſpect, he cut the helmet in two pieces, 
with his ſword. The ſword ſtuck ſo faſt in the 
itake, by means of the violence of the blow, 
that none, but himſelf could remove it; and, 
Philip asking him, why he looked round ſo 
fiercely, he anſwer'd, that, if he had muls'd his 
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blow, he would have cut off the heads of all 
the ſpectators, tr no man alive might be a 
witneſs to his ſhame. 

If Philip could not compaſs his ends, by 4 
ſingle champion, he was, at length, ſucceſsful, 
by the help of many. Towards the end of 
autumn, he beſieged Roan ; and the citizens, 
having no proſpect of reliet, ſurrendered, up- 
on condition that they ſhould enjoy their an- 
tient privileges ; but, as a famous author ju- 
diciouſly obſerves, „This precaution proved 
« as feeble againſt abſolute power, as parch- 
e ment againſt iron.“ Philip was no ſooner 
poſſeſs'd of Roan, than he order'd the walls 
to be demoliſhed ; and, thus, all Normandy 
was reduced in ſubjection to the crown of 
France, and reunited to that monarchy, af- 
ter it had been governed by 12 dukes of the 
Norman line, of which John was the laſt, for 
the ſpace of 320 ycars. - 

Philip afterwards attacked the reſt of the 
Engliſh provinces, which, at laſt, were obliged 
to ſubmit to the conqueror, after having, in 
vain, expected aſſiſtance from England; and 
nothing now remained in John's poſſeſſion, 
except the dutchy of Guienne, which Philip 
did not think it proper to invade. 

acen Elcanor, widow to Henry IL and 
John's mother, died, this year, in a very ad- 
vanced age; who had the mortification, before 
her death, to ſee the decline of the Engliſh 
monarchy, to which ſhe had given ſuch a luſtre, 
by the addition of ſo many foreign domi- 
nions. 

Theſe loſſes, joined with the murmurs of the 
Engliſh, awaken'd John out of his ſlothful ſe- 
curity; and, when it was leaſt expected, he 
ſeemed to be firmly reſolved to exert himſelf, 
to regain both his reputation and his poſſeſſi- 
ons. The Poictevins, being diflatished with 
their new ſovereign, determined to revolt, and 
ſent to John, for aſſiſtance ; and the king ta- 
king it for granted, that all the other provin- 
ces were of the ſame diſpoſition, he ſummon'd 
all the barons to meet him, with their troops, 
at Portſmouth, where he had order'd his fleet 
to be in readineſs ; but, juſt as he was on the 
point of embarquing, the archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury and the earl of Pembroke, throwing 
themſelves at his feet, intreated him to deſiſt 
from his intended expedition. They repre- 


ſented to him, that he had not, either in Poic- 


tou, or in any other neighbouring province, 
ſo much as a ſingle place to retire to, in cafes 
of neceſſity; that he could not expect any ad- 
vantages from this war, ſince Philip was maſter 
of all the fortified towns ; that it was evidently 
of dangerous conſequence for him to truſt the 
Poictevins, who had ſo often deceived him, 
and, perhaps, only invited him to aſſiſt them, 
in order to deliver him up to his enemy ; and, 
in a word, they told him, that he ſo manifeſtly 
hazarded his life and the nation's honour, in 
ſuch an undertaking, that his fairhful ſubjects 
were obliged to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, 
to divert him from it. "Theſe remonſtrances 


+ proving to be ineffectual, they ſubjoined ſuch 


menaces, that he was conſtrained, at laſt, to 
regard their counſel ; and, therefore, on. a 


* 


ſudden, altering his reſolution, he contented 


| himſelf with ſending ſuccours to the Poictevins, 


under the command of the earl of Salisbury, his 
natural brother. He afrerwards diſmiſs'd the 
army and fleet, who curſed the authors of this 
advice ; but he was no ſooner returncd to Lon- 
don, than he repented of his compliance with 
the counſel of the earl and archbiſhop. Ho- 
ever, inſtead of quarrelling with them, he vent- 
ed his indignation on the nobility, from whom 
he extorted large ſums, under the pretence 
that they had refuſed to attend him ; tor he 
ſuppoled, tho' without the leaſt grounds, that 


the two lords had ſpoken, in behalf of the 


whole body. This was the ſecond time of his 
exacting, in an arbitrary manner, money from 
his ſubjects, without the conſent of the ſtates; 
but he did not do it, with impunity ; for the 
ſequel will inform us, that, tho' vengeance was 
deterred, it only became more terrible, when 
the barons met with an opportunity, to make 
him feel the cflects of their reſentment. 
Hitherto, we have ſeen the firſt ſcene of 


John's misfortunes, occaſioned by his own <2"4 part 


iault, as well as Philip's ambition; but theſe 
arc hardly fit to be put in the balance 
with thoſe that ſucceeded ; eſpecially, as he 
ſeemed to be, in a great meaſure, inſenſible 
ot the former, whereas the others created him 
infinite vexation and uncaſineſs. It was not 
the ambition of an hoſtile prince, that invol- 
ved him in a gulph of misfortunes, in the ſe- 
cond part of his reign, but the pride of him, 
who ſtiled himſelf the common father of all 
chriſtians; viz. pope Innocent III, who, for a 
very trivial cauſe, treated John fo craclly, 
that, ſhould a pope now preſume to act, in the 
like manner, doubtleſs, all Chriſtendom would 
riſe up againſt him. Let us deſcend to the par- 
ticulars of this affair, which is the principal 
ſubject of this reign ; but, without inſiſting on 
reflections, which the moſt common reader 
will naturally make, without our aſſiſtance, 


let us acquieſce in the relation of the facts, as 


advanced by the hiſtorians, that were molt 
attached to the court of Rome. 


John ſcarce had began to forget the loſs of Hubert's 
the French provinces, when the death of the death. 


archbiſhop of Canterbury cxpoſed him to new 
troubles. The election of the archbiſhops had, 
for fome time, occafioned continual conteſts, 
between the ſuffragan biſhops and the monks 


of St. Auguſtin's; for the former claimed 


a right to be concerned in the election, as 
had been often practiſed ; whilit the monks 
aſſerted, that this right was peculiar to them, 
according to antient cuſtom, and uſed their 
utmoſt efforts, to keep poſſeſſion of it. Im- 
mediately after Hubert's death, ſome of the 
monks, combining together, whether they were 
afraid, that the fraternity would not in{ilt on 
their right, or for ſome other reaſon, reſolved 
to elect an archbiſhop ; and, with this view, 
meeting at midnight in the cathedral, they 
choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, in hopes ot 
obtaining afterwards the pope's confirmation. 
The ſub-prior obliged himſelt, by an oath, 
not to divalge it, till he had himſelt acquaint- 
ed his holineſs with it; and the electors made 

us 
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1205. uſe of a pretence, ſor his being ſent to Rome, 
attended by ſome of their cabal ; but, upon his 
0 arrival in Flanders, he aſſumed the title of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks, his 
> had no more diſcretion than him- 
elt. 

John The news of it reaching the king's ears, he 
2 was apprehenſive, that the whole monaſtery 
ene monks. was concerned in the fraud, and made pre- 
- Parations to chaſtiſe the monks, for their raſh- 
neſs, in electing an archbiſhop, without his li- 
cenſe ; but they convinced him of their in- 
nocence, and appeaſed him by their ſubmiſſi- 
ons. "The electors, finding, from the clamours 
of the monks who were not in the intrigue, 
that it would be extremely difficult to accom- 
pliſh their undertaking, thought it adviſable 
to deſiſt; and then, the whole ſociety proceed- 
ing to a new election, the king nominated 
206, John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, who was 
unanimouſly choſen, placed in the archicpiſco- 
pal chair, and inveſted with the temporalities. 
Preſently after, 14 monks were diſpatched to 
the pope, to demand his confirmation of the 
new archbiſhop; and, at the ſame time, the 
ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury ſent a de- 
putation to Rome, to complain of the monks 
engroſſing the ſole right of eleccing an arch- 
biſhop, and to 2 to his holineſs their 

reaſons againſt it. 
John re- Whilſt the deputies were on the road, John 
covers led a conſiderable army into Poictou, and re- 
33 duced the greateſt part of that province to his 
allegiance; but he ſuffered himſelf to be, once 
more, circumvented by Philip, who, being un- 
prepared, ſued for and obtained a truce, for 

two years “. 

The affair, In the interim, the ſub-prior of St. Auguſtin's, 
of the e- being arrived at Rome, ſtrenuoully ſollicited 
2 the pope, to confirm his clection; but Innocent, 
befo2 the apprehending ſome irregularity in the affair, 
pope, deferred his judgment concerning it. The o- 
ther deputies alſo petitioned him, to confirm 
the ſecond election; and, on the other hand, 
the agents of the biſhops brought their com- 
plaints againſt the monks. To decide theſe 
difterences, the pope ordered the deputies, to 
wait on him, on a day appointed, at Viter- 
bo; where, in his preſence, this point was 
diſcuſs'd, with great warmth by the contend- 
ing parties. Innocent, who was already reſol- 
ved, voided both the elections, and gave or- 
ders to the deputies of the monks, to proceed 
to a new choice; enjoining them likewiſe to e- 
lect cardinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman, 
then at his coutt; but the monks, ſurprized 
at this order, that was without any precedent, 
would, at firſt, have rejected it. They alledg- 
ed, in vindication of their refuſal to comply 
* with it, that they were not authorized by their 
monaſtery, and that, beſides, the king's con- 
* ent was neceſſary; but the pope had no re- 
Hard to thete reaſons. He told them, that, as 
Wepurics, they were the repreſentatives of the 
Whole monaſtery ; and that the conſent of prin- 


of JOHN. . 


ces was needleſs, with reſpect to elections made, 
in his preſence; and, without- allowing them 
time for a reply, he commanded them, on 
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pain of -excommunication, do ele& cardinal _ 


Langton.. The monks, overawed by the pope's 
preſence and menaces, obeyed his command, 
tho' with great reluctance f; and there was on- 
ly one, viz. Elias de Brantefield, who had the 
courage to withſtand it; but this extraordi- 
nary cle&tion was ſoon confirmed by the pope, 
who conſecrated the archbiſhop elect. 

As the pope authorized 14 monks, deputed 
by their monaſtery, to clect an archbiſhop, the 
ſufiragan biſhops of Canterbury mult, of courſe, 


I 207, 


John ex- 
torts a ſub- 
ſidy, by 


loſe their cauſe with the monks ; and, accord- violence. 
ingly, his holineſs prohibited the biſhops to M. Paris., 


interpoſe, for the future, in the election of 
their metropolitains. 


In the mean while, John entirely loſt the hearts ne empes 
of his ſubjects, by extorting from them the 13th ror viſits 
part oi their moveables; which was, in vain, him. 


oppoſed by the clergy, ſo far as they were at- 
tected by ir; for the act paſſed in parliament, 
and the tax was levied, as well upon the clergy 
as laity, tho* the former never gave their con- 
ſent, and the latter granted it, in a manner 
by compulſion. This violence occaſioned 
many complaints and murmurs, among the 


clergy, who, till then, had enjoyed the pri- 


vilege of not being taxed, without their con- 
ſcent; but, ſince it was not in their power to 
make reſiſtance, they attempted to be reven- 
ged, by exclaiming againit the king's conduct, 
in order to render him odious to the people. 
The archbifhop of York, the king's natural 
brother, being a prelate of an impartent tem- 
per, excommunicated all the collectors of the 
tax, and left the kingdom; yer, tho” the cler- 
gy had reaſon to complain, the king's triends 
alledged, that it was ſurprizing, that they 
ſhould retuſe to aſſiſt their ſovereign, in his 
neceſſity; when, a little before, without che 
leaſt murmur, they had ſuffered a legate to - 
act, from all the beneficed eccleſiaſticks, lande 
ſums, tor the pretended occaſions ot the ho- 
ly ſee. If the money, which the king procu- 
red by this tax, had been expended in the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate, it would have given ſome ſa- 
tisfaction to the nation; but they had the 
mortification to ſee it {quander'd away, in the 
reception of the emperor, who came to vilit 
the king, his uncle. His deſign was to pre- 
vail on him to break the truce with France; 
but it was impoſſible for him to bring John 
to this rupture; tho, to ſotten, in ſome mea- 
ſure, his refuſal, he made him a preſent of 
5000 marks, which ſerved to defray the ex- 
pences of his journey. 

Innocent greatly ſuſpected, that John would 
be diſpleaſed with Langton's election; which 
was an unprecedented incroachment, and ex- 
torted by compulſive methods. Indeed, for 
ſome time after the converſion of the Eugliſh, 
the popes choſe ſuch as were capable of wiſe- 
ly governing the riſing church, and generally 


+ The French hiſtorians affirm, that John ſued for a truce; but ſuch contradictions are frequently to be met: 
with, between the writers of both nations. Rigord relates, that, both armies being ready for an engagement, atruce 


was concluded, for two years, 


Licet inviti, & cum murmuratione, aſſenſum præbuerunt. M. Par. 
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Italians ; becanſe there were few eccleſiaſticks, 
in England, qualified for that exalted ſtation 
bur, ever fince the time of archbiſhop Theo- 
dorus, who was the laſt that was ſent from 
Rome, the popes had never pretended to 
chuſe of their own accord, the archbiſhops, 
without the conſent of the kings. "They were 
contented with confirming the elections, and 
obliging the archbiſhops to come and de- 
mand the pall at Rome; nor had they, ſince 
the conqueſt, ſo much as annulled the electi- 
on of an archbiſhop. The pope, therefore, to 
induce the king calmly to overlook this in- 
croachment, wrote him the following letter ; 
which, on the account of its ſingularity, de- 
ſerves to be inſerted. 


Pope INN O CE NT 
1 0 


JOHN king of Ex6c LAND. 


* A Mong the riches that mortals eſteem, as 
« 4% the moſt valuable, and deſire with the 
« greateſt cagerneſs,it is our opinion, that pure 
gold and precious ſtones hold the precedency ; 
© and,tho* we are perſuaded, that your royal ex- 
© cellence is in no want of ſuch things, we have 
judged it proper to ſend you, as a mark ot our 
good- ill, four rings ſet with ſtones. We in- 
treat you to conſider the myſteries contain'd 
© in their form, matter, number, and colour, 
rather than their intrinſick value. Their 
© roundneſs denotes eternity; which, having 
neither beginning nor end, ought to induce 
© you to tend, without ceaſing, from carthly to 
* heavenly objects, and from things temporal 
© to thoſe that are eternal. The number tour, 
© waich is a ſquare, ſignifies firmneſs of mind, 
© not to be ſhaken by adverſity, nor cleva- 
* ted by proſperity, but always continuing, 
© in the ſame ſtate; and this is a pertcction, 
to which yours will infallibly arrive, when 
it ſhall be adorned with the tour cardinal 
virtues, juſtice, tortitude, prudence, and tem- 
© perance. Lhe firſt will be of uſe to you, in 
© judgments ; the ſecond, in adverſity ; the 
© third, in dubious caſes ; and the fourth, in 
* proſperity. Gold is an emblem ot wildom ; 
* for, as gold is the molt precious of all me- 
© tals, wiſdom, of all other endowments, 1s the 
molt excellent, as the prophet witneſſes, in 
theſe words, *“ "The ſpirit of wiſdom {hall 
* relt upon him; ” and, indeed, nothing is 
more requiſite in a ſovereign. Accordingly, 


c 


Solomon, that pacitick king, only asked of 


Gad wiſdom, to cnable him rightly to go- 
ven his people. The blue colour of the e- 
* merald denotes faith ; the clcarneſs of the 


* Thc apoſtolical letters arc of two ſorts, 


* ſfaphire, hope; the redneſs of the ruby, cha- 


© rity ; and the colour of the topaz, good. 


© works; concerning which our Saviour ſaid, 
Let your light ſo thine before men, that they 
« may ſce your good works.” In the eme- 
* rald, therefore, you have what you are to 
believe, in the ſaphire, what you are to 
hope, in the ruby, what you are to love, and, 
in the topaz, what you are to practiſe ; in 
order that you may proceed, from virtue to 
virtue, till you come to the viſion of the God 
of gods in Sion.“ 


Q » 0 6. 


Whatever was the deſign of this myſterious The pope 


1207. 


letter, whether it was only a witty conceipt hort, 


of the pope's, or an intimation to John, that 
he would ſtand in need of all the virrues repre- 


leſt the king ſhould miſtake his meaning, he 
{cnt him, ſoon after, a more intelligible brief *; 
exhorting him to own cardinal Langton for 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. He aflured him, 
that he was a native of England, cardinal of 
the Roman church, and learned in all the ſci- 
ences; and, beſides, that his holy lite and 
chriſtian virtues would be highly advantageous 
to England, in its ſpiritual, as well his prudence 
and political virtucs, in its temporal concerns. 
However, he did not intend, that Langton's 
election ſhould depend on the good pleafure ot 
the King, or to ſubmit to his examination; 
tor, in another letter, he ſent his commands to 
the monks of St. Auguſtin's, and the ſuffragan 
biſhops of Canterbury, to receive the cardinal, 
as their metropolitan. 


No ſooner was John informed of the tranſ- The king 
actions at Rome, than he ſell into a moſt fu- expels the 
monks 
trom the 


: k : hn monaſter 
third as in the firſt election; and, to be re- of St. * 


rious paſſion. He accuſed the monks of St. 
Auguſtin's of deceiving him, as well in the 


John to 
own Lang- 
. a - ton for 
ſented by the rings, to withſtand his attacks, archbithops 


venged on them, he {cut two knights, Fulke guſtin's, 


de Cantelou and Henry de Cornhelle, who, en- 
tering the monaſtery with drawn {words, com- 
mandcd the monks, in the King's name, to 
quit the place immediately, and alſo depart 
the kingdom, within three days, unleſs they 
would have their monaſtery ſet on fire, and 
perith rhemſclves in the flames. This dread- 
tul mcnace ſo terrified the monks, that, with- 
out any reply, they withdrew into Flanders 
to the abbey of St. Bertin and other neighbour- 
ing monaſteries; but, this revenge not giving 
him all the farisfaction he required, he wrote 
Innocent a very ſharp letter; © Upbraiding 
him with his injurious annulling the canoni- 
© cal clcction of the biſhop of Norwich, with- 
out having the leaſt pretence for it. More- 
© over he complained of his procuring to be 


- 


The firſt are ſtiled briefs, becauſe written afrer a compendious manner, 


and arc ſcalcd on wax only, cum annulo piſcatoris ; 1. O. with the impreſſion of a ſignet ring, which the Romaniſts 
believe to be the ſcal of St. Peter, the fiſnerman; the other ſort are called bulls, from the leaden bulla hanging 
thereon, Bulla is though, among the antients, to be a golden badge, Which perſons, that tijumphed over their cnc- 


mics, worc on their breatts, like a med 


al; and it was afterwards applied to ſignify a deed, inſtrument, or writing, 


deſcrib'd on omen or vellum, with a picce of Icad hanging to it by a firing; and ſuch a writing is ſtiled a bull, 


from the lead annexed to it, 


On tlus label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul are impreſſod from the papal 


ſcal 3 and, when it is athxcd to the popc's letters, they are ſaid to be complcatly finiſned. Theſe bulls, becauſe they 
carricd the papal thunder of excommunication along with them, for the non-payment of the pope's dues, became a ter- 
ror to weak poop for ſome ages, till, at length, from their ſrequent demands, they were turned into ridicule ; for 


they were {tiled 


Kurope. 


Vid. Parerg. Jur. Can, 


ull-beggars, and uſcd, as words of ſcorn and contempr, to terrify children. Eybenius Cherubinus has 


made a collection of them in ſix folio's „ Which Puffendorf makes 3 good uſe, in his introduction to the Hiltory of 
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clected by violence, and contrary to all man- 
ner of right, a perſon educated in France, an 
entire ſtranger to him, and who had always 
carried on a ſtrict correſpondence with his 
enemies. He ſubjoined, that this incroach- 
ment was altogether inconſiſtent with the 
prerogatives of his crown, from which he 
was reſolved never to depart, nor from the 
election of the biſhop o: Norwich; and then 
he roundly told him, that, it his demands 
were rejected; he would break off all inter- 
courſe with the court of Rome, which was 
of no ſmall conſequence, ſince it was certain, 
that the holy ſce received more money from 
England than any other chriſtian ſtate ; and 
that, therefore, greater regard ought to be 
paid to the king of England than any other 
prince. In fine, he ſaid, there were prelates 
enough in the kingdom, qualified to govern 
the church; and that there was no neceſlit 
for having recourſe-to the popes, if they 10 
maniteſtly abuſed their authority. 
Innocent had not engaged in this affair, with 
ſo little reſolution, as to deſiſt from it, on the 
king's expoſtulation; and, tho' the anſwer he 
returned ſeemed to be mild and obliging, it 
was, in the main, more proper to irritate than 
appeaſe him. © He, firſt of all, blames John, for 
© anſwering his kind and humble letter, in fo 
harſh a manner, that it appearedto be rather 
intended to affront him, than to require the 
reaſons of his conduct; and then he proceeds 
to extol the merits of cardinal Langton, aſ- 
ſuring him, that he was a prelate of great 
arts and protound learning, and had, for 
many ycars, ſtudied at the univerſity of Paris, 
where he had taken his degree of doctor of 
divinity. He adds, that the conſent of 
princes was not neceſſary to elections made, 
in his preſence ; yet that, out of pure con- 
deſcention, he had diſpatched two monks, 
ro inform him of it, who were detained at 
Boulogne, by contrary winds. In a word, 
« aircr attempting to prove Langton's election 
© agcerable to the canons, he repreſented to him, 
© thac Henry II, his father, and Richard, his 
0 
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vrother, had renounced the right of nomina- 
ting biſhops and abbots ; and that, therefore, 
he ought to receive, without examination, 
the prelates, whom the church judged to be 
capaovie of directing the ſpiritual affairs of his 
kingdom. He concludes with this remark- 
able menace, that ſubmiſſion to him would be 


« tiltance againſt God and his church, in a cauſe, 
© tor which the bleſſed Thomas Becket ſhed his 
© blood”. Theſe laſt words were ſufficient to 
{trike terror into a prince, whoſe father was fo 
great a {uttcrer, on much the ſame occaſion ; but 
John, tar from being territied, reſolved, at all 
adventures, to free himſelt from the galling yoke 
ot Rome. 

The popc's letter was ſoon followed by an 
order to the biſhops of London, Ely, and Wor- 
ceſter, to ſollicit the king to ſubmit to the or- 
ders of the church; and, provided he ſhould 
prove contumacious, to lay the kingdom under 
am umerdict. The biſhops, being thus com- 
miltoned by the pope, acquainted the king 


The Reign of ] O H N; 


more tor his advantage, than an obſtinate re- 


with the orders they had received from his ho- 1208. 
lineſs, and intreated him to prevent; by his 


ſubmiſſion, a ſcandal to which his ſubjects 
would be no leſs expoſed than himſelf ; but 
John was inflexible. He ſwore, by God's teeth, 
his uſnal oath, that, if the kingdom was inter- 
dicted, he would directly banith all the eccle- 
ſiaſticks, to ſeek their ſubſiſtence at Rome, and 
put out the eyes, and cut off the ears and noſes 
of all the Roman prieſts, that ſhould be found 
in his dominions; and then he commanded the 
three biſhops to depart his preſence. His paſ- 
ſion was ſtill farther inflamed, by the inſolence 
of Simon Langton, the cardinal's brother, who 
importunately preſs'd him to own his brother 
for archbiſhop ; but the king, at laſt, told him, 


it was very ſurprizing, that an Engliſhman Brady; 
P fy — bi 


ſhould urge him to renounce the prerogatives 
of the crown; to which Langton arrogantly re- 
plied, that nothing could be done, in his be- 
halt, unleſs he would entirely throw himſcit 
upon his brother's merty. 


The laſt year, John had a ſon, by Ilabella Henry and 
of Angouleme, named Henry ; and, this year, rang 
the queen was delivered of another, called . 


Richard. | 


In the interim, the biſhops, perceiving the The inter- 
king to be contumacious, at length, pronounced dict is pub- 


the ſentence of interdict upon the kingdom, 
and retired abroad. Divine ſervice immedi- 
atcly ceaſed, in all the churches; and the ſa- 
craments were no longer adminitter'd, except 
to infants or dying perſons. Pablick prayers 
and all other ecclettaſtical ſunctions were diſcon- 
tinued ; and, as the church-yards were ſhut up, 
the bodies of the dead were thrown into the 
ditches, like dogs, no prieſt daring, or being 
willing, to aſſiſt at the tunerals. It might rea» 
ſonably be demanded, why the people thould, 
thus, ſuffer, for the fault of their ſovercign ; 
and, doubtleſs, it would be difficult to aſſign a 
reaſon, tounded on juſtice or equity. The truth 
is, the policy of Rome required, that rhe ſub- 
zects ſhould be liable to puniſhment, that, con- 
ſidering their king, as the ſole cauſe, they might 
the ſooner be inclined to force him to ſubmit 
to the papal yoke ; and, indecd, it is certain, 
that kings have no more authority than pri- 
vate perſons, when abandon'd by their ſubjects. 
Accordingly, the popes, who deſigned to en- 
large their authority, have generally taken the 
advantage of a time of diſcord between the 
people and their ſovereigns; and, it ſometimes 
they have launched out, at unſcaſonable junc- 
tures, they have, tor the moſt part, found their 
pretended authority to be little regarded; of 
which there is a remarkable inſtance, in the 
preſent reign, as the ſequel will inform us. 


The pope's rigour was inſufficient to bring The king 
John to a compliance; for, on the contrary, uſes the 


he reſolutely determined to convince his holi- &&8y 
Pur- with ieve- 


neſs, that he was able to withſtand him. 
ſuant to this reſolution, he confiſcated the e- 
ſtates of all the eccleſiaſticks, that obeycd th- 
interdict, and ſent orders to the ſheriffs to make 
a {trict enquiry after them, and expel them the 
kingdom; but the ſheriffs, perceiving that they 
could not put them in execution, without uling 
great violence, durſt not puſh matters to this 
extremity; 
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extremity ; inſomuch that, notwithſtanding thè 


Wyo king's intention, none departed the kingdom, 
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John ſends 
money to 
the empe- 


Tor. 


He levies 
an army, 
under the 


Drctcence of 


warring 
againſt 


Scotland. 


except ſuch as, having too zealouſly eſpouſed 
the pope's quarrel, choſe rather to go into a 
voluntary baniſhment, than remain expoſed to 
the king's indignation. However, they, who 
ſtayed, were in no better circumſtances, for 
outrages were daily commitred upon them, and 
they met with no redreſs from the magiſtrates, 
who always ſent them to the pope, for juſtice. 

As there was ſcarce a prieſt, in thoſe days, 
that did not keep a concubine, the king, under 
the pretence of cauſing the canons of the coun- 
cils to be obſerved, ordered all their concubines 
to be impriſoned; and they were obliged to pay 
great fines, for their liberty. Among the vaſt 
number ot eccleſiaſticks in the kingdom, there 
were ſome, who, in ſpite of the interdict, ad- 
miniſter'd the ſacraments; but, as they were 
continually expoſed to the inſults of the zealots, 
John iſſued out his commands, that thoſe, who 
committed any outrage upon them, ſhould be 
hanged on the next tree. The pope no ſooner 
received the news of this proceeaing, than he 
excommunicated all, that diſobeyed the inter- 
diet, or executed the king's orders. Fhis was 
the miſcrable ſtate of England; tor the king's 
adherents fell under the popc's cenſures, whilſt 
he took care to perſecute thole, who {ſubmitted 
to the orders of Rome. 

In the mean time, Henry, brother to the 
emperor Otho, came to king John, in the be- 
ginning of the ycar 1209 ; and the deſign of his 
journey was, to demand, for the emperor, an 
aid of money, which the king gencrouily grant- 
ed him, tho' he was himſelf in preſſing want. 

The calamities of the Engliſh made no im- 
preſſion either on the king or the pope ; for 
chey both reſolved to run all hazards, rather 
than recede from their reſpective pretenſions. 
John had not the leaſt dread ot the papal 


tnunders, with reſpect to ſpiritual affairs; yet 


he could not, without the grcatelt uncaſinels, 
ice the gencrality of his ſubjects inclined to 
the court of Rome. This obſervation render- 


ing him apprehenſive, that, ſooner or later, 


{ome conſpiracy would be formed againſt him, 
he judged it to be expedient to prevent the 
deſigns of his enemies, by raiſing an army; 
and, for a pretence, he complained, that 
the king of Scotland, in oppoſition to the 
treaty -of Lincoln, had married one of his 
daughters, without his conſent. It was caſy 
to foreſee, that a prince, who” had permitted 
lo many provinces in France to be taken, 
without the leaſt reſiſtance, did not intend 
vigoroully to proſecute this war, on ſo ſlight an 
occaſion ; and, accordingly, he accepted the 
firſt offers, made by the King of Scotland, to 
give him 15000 marks, and his two daughters, 
as hoſtages. In his return from the northern 
fronticrs, where he had led his army, he or- 


preſſure of it, and for the want of victuals, he 


dered the hedges to be cut down, and the zog. 
ditches to be filled tip, *in all his foreſts, that ] 
the deer might have liberty to feed, in all pla- Lone. 
ces; and it is highly probable, that his view 
in this was, to puniſh the people in thoſe parts, 

for having too openly eſpouſed the pope's cauſe, 

and, perhaps, to deter the reſt of his ſubjects 

from acting in the ſame manner . When he 

arrived at Northampton, he was met by the 

prince of Wales, ho, being afraid that he 
deſigned to carry the war into his country, 

came, with all expedition, to prevent him by 

his ſubmiſſion ; and this prince accompanied 

the king, as far as Woodſtock, where he paid 

him homage f. ni 

John evidently perceived, from the conti- He cauſes 
nuation of the interdict, that the pope was all his vaſ- 
reſolved to perſiſt in his pretenſions; and that, ſals to re- 
as this means was ineffectual, he would uſe more ates gy 
violent methods. The king, therctorc, to + 85 
{creen himſelf from his thundcrs, cauſed all his 
vaſſals to renew their homage ; for nothing, in 
his opinion, was more proper to fruſtrate the de- 
ſigns ot the court of Rome, than to ſecure, by 
this bond, the allegiance of his ſubjects. 

In the interim, the pope, finding that the The king 
interdict, which had now continued, above a is excom- 
year, did not anſwer his expectations, deter- municatedg 
mined to pronounce, upen John, the ſentence 
of excommunication, and committed the pub- 
lication of it to the biſhops ot London, Ely, 
and Worceſter; but theſe prelates, having 
{till a great regard for the king, did not cxc- 
cute their orders, ſo readily as his holincſs de- 
fired. However, the neus of John's excom- 
munication was quickly {pread over all parts of 
the kingdom; tho' the ſentence was not yet 
publiſhed. Ihe archdeacon of Norwich, one 
ot the othcers of the exchequer, receiving no- 
tice of it, reſigned his office, without leave; 
alledging, that his conſcience would not ſufter 
him to ſerve an excommunicated prince. Ihe 
king, tor his diſreſpect, ordered him to be con- 
fined in a cloſe priſon ; where, it is affirmed, M. Paris 
a leaden cope being put upon him, with the 
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died in a few days. | 4:4 
Notwithſtanding this inftance of the king's The biſhop 
ſeverity,” Hugh de Wells, lately elected biſhop of Lincoln 
of Lincoln, wounded him, in a yet more ſen- impoſes 
fible part; for, having obtained lcave to be Pen * 
conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Roan, inttcad 

ot going to Normandy, he went directly to 

Rome, here hc received his conſecration from 
cardinal*L#ngton. Had this *prelate been in 

John's power, he would, doubtleſs, have ſacri- 

ticed him to his reſentment, as well as the arch- 

deacon of Norwich; but he was forced to rcit 
ſatisfied, with ſcizing on his revenues. As for 

Hugh, he was altogether unconcerncd, plainly 
torciccing, that the king would, at lait, be 
obliged to ſubmit to the pope; whereas, by 


The king likewiſe, this ycar, iſſued out a proclamation, at Briſtol, forbidding the taking all forts of feathercd | | 1 
game, in any part of England, M. Welt. M. Par, This, according to Tyrrel, was the firſt edict of this ſort, that was 4 


made by a king, 


* 


An unhappy accident, that happened, at this time, was very prejudicial to Oxford; tho' it ſhews the then [louriſh- 7 
ing ſtate of that univerſity. A ccrtain clerk, having by chance killed a woman, made his Gg{cape ; but the mayor, coming = 


to his lodging, found three other clerks, that lived in the ſame houſe, which they had jointly hired, e 
apprchended, were hanged, a few days after, by the king's order, in contempt of the cccleſiaſtical liberty; upon, 

ucar 3099 ſcholars left that uni verſity, ſome of whom went to Cambridge, and others to Reading, M. a Weit. 
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1209; diſobeying his holineſs, he was in danger ot 


young his ſee. 
1210. The ſentence of excommunication made no 


John leads impreſſion on the king; and, beſides, as it 


N was not yet publiſhed, and, therefore, ignorance 
did. might be pleaded, the greateſt part of the 


nobility {till adhered to their ſovereign. Nay, 
John entertained ſome hopes, that the ſentence 
was no more than a penal threatening, which 
might be revoked, upon his giving ſome proots 
of ſteadineſs However, he levied a numerous 
army, bcing very ſenſible, that nothing was 
more capable of diſconcerting the pope's mea- 
ſures; and he made uſe of ſome commotions 
in Ireland, as a pretence for this armament, 
the charges of it being paid by the Jews, not 
voluntarily, but by the ſeizure of their effects“. 
John himſelf embarqued with his army at Pem- 
broke, and ſafely arrived at Dublin; where 
he was met by above 20 petty princes, who 
came to {wear allegiance to him. Having re- 
ceived their homage, he marched againſt the 
king of Connaught, the author of the troubles 
that occaſioned his coming into Ireland ; and, 
this prince being taken priſoner, in a battle, the 
war was happily ended, and the whole iſland re- 
duced to the king's obedience. Before his depar- 
ture, John eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws. and cuſ- 
toms 1n Ireland, and made John de ee 

of Norwich, his juſticiary, who cauſed the Iri 
money to be coined, of the ſame weight and 
fineneſs, as in England, that the ſame money 
might be common in both kingdoms ; and it was 
expected in England, that, at his return, he 
would disband the army; but, for a pretence 
to keep it on foot, he quarrelled with the 
prince of Wales. In the mean while, having 
occaſion for money, to maintain his troops, 
he impoſed, by his own authority, a tax of 
190,000 |. upon the eſtates of the clergy ; and 
then, marching againſt the Welch, he forced 

them to deliver 28 hoſtages. 
The ſteps taken by John, to render himſelt 
Tuc >... formidable, gave the pope the greateſt uneaſi- 
pope : : 

ſends two neſs; for he plainly ſaw, that it would be 
nuncio's equally dangerous to the holy ſee to deſiſt from 
2 Eng- the conteſt, or to carry it on any farther, un- 
- certain of the iſſue ; and, indeed, it might be 
of very pernicious conſequence, even with re- 
ſpect to other chriſtian ſtates. Before he came 
to a reſolution, in this atfair, Innocent fent 
Pandulph, a ſubdeacon, and Durand, a knight- 
templar, as his nuncio's, into England, under 
the pretence of promoting a reconciliation be- 
tween the king and his clergy ; tho' nothing 
could be more oppoſite to his real intention, 
which was to diſcover John's deſigns, that he 
might concert his meaſures accordingly. The 
nuncio's, upon their arrival, prevailed fo far on 
the king, that he promiſed the eccleſiaſticks 
leave to return to their churches ; that cardinal 
Langron ſhould enter into poſſeſſion of the ſec 
ot Canterbury ; and that the church of England 
ſhould be reſtored to all the liberties, privileges, 


according to the kwe”s pleaſure + and 
a whe tov OE Prune; nc. 
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and immunities, enjoyed in the time of Ed- 1211. 
ward the Confeffor. One would have imagined, .. 
that ſo conſiderable advantages ſhould have 
contented the nuncio's ; eſpecially, ſince the 

king gave up the main point in diſpute, in 
conſenting to receive Langton, as archbiſhop. 
Beſides, they ſhould have previouſly conſider- 

ed, that, in an accommodation, it was rea- 
ſonable, the pope and clergy ſhould alſo make 
conceſſions, on their part; but this rule is over- 
looked, in affairs relating to the church. What 


ſhe is pleaſed to ſtile an accommodation is no- 


thing leſs than an entire ſubmiſſion to her or- 
ders, and an abſolute compliance with all her 
demands. We have already ſeen a remarka- 
ble inſtance to this purpoſe, in the affair of 
Thomas Becket ; and now we have another, 
which confirms the ſame truth, beſides thoſe 
that will occur, in the courſe of this Hittory. 
Had John been more reſolute, or, at leaſt, waited, 
till the nuncio's, of their own accord, had 
made theſe propoſals, and then ſeemed to accept 
them, with reluctance, he might, poſſibly, have 
obtained a reconciliation, upon theſe terms ; 
but he was concerned with perſons of greater 
ſubtlety than himſelf, whoſe fole view was to 
dive into his ſentiments, in order to make the 
beſt uſe of them againſt him. When they 
found that he complicd ſo far, they inſiſted on 
the reſtitution of all that was taken from the 
clergy, and an ample reparation of the damages 
they ſuſtained, on the account of this conteſt; 
and, becauſe he would not agree to this, which, 
in effect was impoſſible, the negotiation broke 
off, and the nuncio's returned, after publiſhing 
the king's excommunication; which the biſhops, 
till then, declined. 

The pope finding, from John's advances, 
that he was delirous of putting an end to this 
affair, at any rate, and that it was, merely, 
on the account of his inability, that he re- 
jected the laſt article, reſolved to make the 
beſt uſe of theſe diſcoveries, to promote his 
own advantage; but he artfully concealed his 
intentions, till he had conſtrained the king to 
caſt himſelf upon his mercy. Tho' the repa- 
ration of the Engliſh clergy was the fartheſt 
trom his thoughts, he continually infiſted on 
that article, in order to have a handle to bring 
about his deſigns ; and, as he was ſenſible, that 
John was not beloved by the people, and ſtill 
leſs by the nobles, who were kept in obedience, 


purely, by their oath of allegiance, he judged it 


to be neceſſary to break that bond, by which 
they were ſtill attached to their ſovereign. He, 
therefore, taking occaſion, from the king's ina- 
bility, which he was pleaſed to call rebellion 
and obſtinacy, publiſhed a bull, abſolving John's 
ſubjects from their oaths, and enjoining them, 
on pain of excommunication, to refuſe him all 
obedience ; and this terrible blow had ſuch a 
fatal influence, that moſt of the barons, 
tranſported to have ſo fair an opportunity 
of being revenged on the king, began to 


* The Jews of both ſexes were ſeized, all over England, and barbarouſly uſed, till they would ranſom themſelves, 
among the reſt, a Jew. at Briſtol, tho cruelly rormented, refuſing to ranſom 
king order'd, that his tormenters ſhould, every day, pull out one of his cheek-teeth, till he paid down 
10,000 marks, who accordingly pull'd out ſeven, in as many days; but, relenting on the cighth day, aſter the loſs 

i 10,000 marks, to ſave the reſt, M. Par, King John procured from the Jews about 
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combine together to place another on the 
throne; nay, ſome authors affirm, that the 
majority ſigned an addreſs to the king of 
France, inviting him to England, and promiſing 
to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. 

In the interim, John, who had received no 
intelligence of their intentions, lived in a ſe- 
curity, that was matter of aſtonithment to all 
the world; for he ſpent his time in entertain- 
ments and diverſions, as it he had nothing to 
do, and the pope's bull was not of dangerous 
conſequence. At this juncture, the Welch, 
who were never long quiet, making incurſions 
into the Engliſh territories, John was ſo high- 
ly incenſed, that he commanded the 28 hoſtages 
he had in his power to be hanged; and then 
he determined to carry the war into Wales, 
and utterly extirpate the inhabitants of that 
country. 

Whilſt he was making preparations for this 
expedition, the king ot Scotland ſent him an 
account of a dangerous conſpiracy, that was in 
agitation againſt him, in England; but John, not 
giving any credit to his information, continued 
nis march, at the head ot his army, to Cheſter, 
with a view of beginning the war with the 
Welch. Upon his arrival ar that city, he re- 
ceived freſh intelligence concerning the conſpi- 
racy, which was confirmed, from ſo many dit- 
ferent places, that he could no longer diſpute the 
truth of it; and then he began to conſider the 
ofticers of the army, as ſo many ſecret enemies, 
in whom he could not contide ; and, therefore, 
diſmiſſing his troops, he retired to London, 
where, hc imagined, he might remain, with 
greater ſafety. In proceſs of time, his fears 
being, in ſome meaſure, abated, by certain ad- 
vice, that the barons were in no readinels to 
put their deligns in execution, he demanded 
hottages of them, as pledges of their obedience ; 
and there were very few that ventured to re- 
tuſe a compliance with his demand *, leſt they 
ſhould be facriticed to his ſuſpicions, before 
they were in a poſture of defence. Indeed, 
their mcaſures, as yet, were in a very preca- 
rious ſituation; and, it it be certain, that they 
had made application to the king of France, 
that monarch had not given them any poſitive 
promiſe of aſſiſting them; for, in all proba- 
bility, he was enclincd to ſtay, till matters were 
more embroiled, betore he openly declared his 
Intention. 

Here it is, that Matthew Paris takes occaſion 
to paint John's tyranny, in the blackeſt co- 
lours ; for he affirms, that he had not the leaſt 
regard to the Engliſh ; that he debauched the 
wives and daughters of the prime nobility ; that 
he baniſhed ſome the realm, upon mere ſuſpi- 
cions, and reduccd others, by the contiſcation 
of their eſtates and other illegal practices; but, 
as I have already obſerved, the monkiſh wri- 
ters are to be read, with great caution, when 
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they relate any affair, in which the conrt of 1212, 


Rome was concerned. Indeed, this hiſtorian, 
now and then, very ſharply inveighs againſt the 
perſon of Innocent III. yet it is, at the fame 


time, maniteſt, that his deſign was to vindi- 


cate the pope's extreme rigour to king John; 
which he could not more artfully purſue, than 
by tarniſhing the reputation of that prince, in 
order to divert the reader's compaſſion. 

Whilſt the king was extremely ſollicitcus, 
about the iflue of the plots of his enemies, he 
met with an exceeding mortification, tho' he 
ſeemed to overlook it; for Peter de Pontefract, 
a hermit, who was famous in England, for pre- 
dicting future events, publickly prophetied, 
that, by Aſcenſion-Day following, John ſhould 
be depoſed, and the crown transferred to an- 
other ; upon which, the king ſent for the her- 
mit, who, in his preſence, maintained what he 
had ſaid, and was, on that account, committed 
to priſon *. 

In the mean while, the pope took, at Rome, 


all neceflary meaſures, to accompliſh his pro- depolesthe 


ject; and, being deſirous of making it appear 
to the world, that a zcal for juſtice and religion 
was the {ole motive of his actions, he made it 
his particular ſtudy to ſhew, that he had no 
private intereſt in view, in his quarrel with the 
king of England. The more effectually to con- 
ceal his deſign, he cauſed a petition to be pre- 
ſented ro him by cardinal Langton, and the 
reſt of the proſcribed biſhops, humbly beſeech- 
ing him to apply a remedy to the evils, which 
had ſo long infeſted the church of England; 
and, this petition giving him a pretence to call 
a conſiſtory, he delivered a ſpeech to the car- 
dinals, in which he aggravated, to the utmoit 
of his power, the injuries John had done, and 
daily did, to the church; and he concluded 
with ſaying, that, as his obſtinacy was inca- 


pable of being ſubdued by the church's cen- 
ſures, he had ſummoned them together, to 


conſider of means to oblige this ſtubborn ſon 
to return to his duty. The reſult of the coun- 
cil was, that John, being convicted of rebellion 
againſt the holy ſee, deſerved to be depoſed; 
and that his holineſs ſhould place another prince 
on the throne of England. Purſuant to this 
advice, Innocent thunder'd out the ſentence 
of depoſition againſt king John; and then he 
commiſſioned Philip, king ot France, to execute 
the ſentence, promiſing, for a reward, the 
remiſſion of all his ſins, together with the crown 
of England to him and his heirs for ever, as 
ſoon as he had dethroned the preſent tyrant. 
A few days after, he publiſhed a bull, exhort- 
ing all chriſtian princes to promote, as much 
as was poſſible, this expedition, which was 
ſolely inrended to revenge the injuries done 
to the catholick church; and in it he likewiſe 
took under his protection all that ſhould con- 
tribute money, or other aſſiſtance, to conquer 
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mous pre- 
diction of 
a hermit. 


The pope 


king of 
England. 


* Euſtace de Veſci and Robert Fitz- Walter, who were engaged in the conſpiracy againſt him, retired ; the firſt | 


into Scotland, and the latter into Frances 


+ M, Paris, tells us, that John was very anxious to know of the hermit, how he ſhould loſe his crown, whether 
ty death, or otherwiſe ; but all the ſatisfaction, he received from him, was, that he might be aſſured, he would not, 
on that day, be king; and the hermit farther ſaid, that, if he was convicted of a lie, he. might then puſh him, at 
jus pleaſure ; upon which, the king confined him, till he ſhould ſee the event of his pred gion, 
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ame privileges with thoſe that viſited the holy barqued, in order to meet the king of Eng- = 
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Philip ac not fatisfied with depriving John of a great of England, that they would do all that was 
eept> the part ot his dominions in France, he devoured poſſible, to promote his cauſe ; which, being 
. already, in his imagination, the kingdom of a confirmation of his former informations, ſo 
te invade England ; and his vaſt preparations evidently viſibly ſhook his reſolution, that he could not 
England. declared, how deſirous he was of ſucceeding, diſguiſe, from the legate, the terror that ſeized 
Wee! in this undertaking. The ſhips, of which his his ſoul. John's preſent diſpoſition of mind 
leet was to be compoſed, came, from all parts, preciſely anſwered Pandulph's intention; who, 
to the mouth of the Seine; whilſt the princes, making the beſt uſe of this advantage, repre- 
his vaſlals, and the great men of his realm led ſented to him, that there was only one way 
their troops to Roan, where he had appointed letr, to ſecure himſelf from the impending dan- 
the rendezvous of his army. King John was, ger, viz. to put himſclt under the pope's pro- 
for his part, equally ſollicitous to oppoſe the tection, who, as a kind and merciful father, 
threatened invaſion ; for he ſummoned all his was ſtill willing to receive him, with open 
tenants, in chiet, to meet him at Dover, with arms; but, as he added, © To deſerve this 
their troops, on pain of the forfeiture of their © favour, you mutt become a duritul fon to the 
fiefs, and of being exemplarily puniſhed, in © church, and promiſe a faithful obedience to 
their perſons. He likewiſe iſſued out orders, “ all the pope's injunctions ; who, in imita- 
that all the ſhips, belonging to his ſubjects, © tion of Him, whole repreſentative he is on 
ſhould be in readineſs, at the ſame place, © carth, deſires not the death of a ſinner, but 
threatening to baniſh the maſters, that ſhonld © rather that he ſhould return from his evil 
fail to be there, on any account whatſoever; © ways.” 
by which means, he ſoon aſſembled more ſhips —No prince was ever in ſuch circumſtances as 
and troops, than the was able to maintain ; in- John ; for, ſtanding between two precipices 
ſomuch that he was obliged to diſmiſs part of equally dangerous, he could not poſſibly avoid 
his fleet, and retain only 60,000 of the beſt caſting himſelf down either the one or the o- 
ſoldiers + However, this number was ſuffi- ther, nor had he leiſure ro conſider, which ot 
cicnt to defend him from all inſults, had they them was the mot eligible. Pandulph inceſ- 
cordially ſerved him; but this prince was more ſantly ſollicited him to accept the pope's gra- 
Skiltul, in procuring the fear than the love of cious offer; whilſt Philip, on the contrary, al- 
his ſubjects 1+. lowed him no time ro conſult, what courſe he 
Pandulph Whillt the two monarchs were, with equal ſhould take; but his jealouſy of his army, and 
the pope's ardor, preparing for an engagement; whiltt his dread of a treachery, the fatal conſequen- 
— 5 ak the ſea was covered with ſhips, and both ſhores ces of which he very plainly. foreſaw, gave him 


2 1 


ſepulchre *. 


Towards the end of this year, Geoffrey, 
archbiſhop of Lork, natural ſon of Henry II, 
departed this life; who was a prelate of a 
narrow genius, tho' haughty, pragmarical, and 
extremely paſſionate ; and one that would have 
done a world of miſchiet; had he been in a 
condition to act up to the violence of his in- 
clinations f. 


Philip having recived the pope's commiſſion, 


with troops, expecting, every moment, to enter 
upon action, the pope gave his laſt inſtructions 
to Pandulph, one of the torementioned nuncio's, 
who, on this occaſion, was made legate for 
England. His publick inſtructions were, to 
exert himſelf to prevail on John to ſubmit 
to the church ; bur his private ones were, to 
give the finiſhing ſtroke to the pope's project. 
He paſſed through France, where, upon a re- 
view ot Philip's great armament, he commend- 


land at Dover. He no ſooner came into his 
preſence, than he acquainted him, that his e- 
nemy's forces were able to makea conqueſt of 
England, even tho' the whole kingdom were 


united, for their common detence ; but that M. we#i, 
John was very far from having any grounds to M. Pars, 


rely on the people's affections. To convince 
him of it, beyond all contradiction, he gave 
htm to underſtand, that Philip had received 
private aſſurances, from moſt of the great men 


the greateſt uneaſineſs. On which {ide ſoever 
he turned his eyes, he perceived, that he was 
on the -poinr, cither of talling into the hands 
of his molt inveterate enemy, or lying at the 
mercy of the pope, who was the ſole author 
of his misfortunes ; and, of theſe two extreams, 
the laſt ſeemed to be rhe leaſt inſupportable, 
becauſe he did not apprehend the pope's whole 
deſign. The legate did nor, at once, acquaint 
him with all the conditions required by his 


The pope wrote alſo to the great men, knights, and warriors of different nations, to engage in this war, ſign- 
ing themſelves with. the croſs, as if it were for the expedition into the Holy-Land. M. Paris. 


1 This year alſo, on the 10th of July, a great part of London was conſumed to aſhes, by a fire that began in 


Southwark, and, having 


oyed the church of St. Mary Overy, ſpread as far as the bridge, and, whilſt multi- 


tudes ran, ſome to behold, and others to quench the flames, the houſes on the other fide of the bridge like wie 
took fire. The people being, thus, incloſed, many were obliged to leap into the Thames, whilſt others, crow d- 
ing into the boats that came to their relief, occaſioned their own deſtruction, they and the boats ſinking together , 
infomvch that near 3ooo perſons periſhed, either by the water or the fire. M. Par. Ann. Waverl. N 
+ Who were encamped upon Barham-Down in Kent. The biſhop of Norwich brought him 500 knights, and 
bodies ot horſe from Ireland. M. Par. | 5 * 
{+ The writs, iſſued out, on this occaſion, which may be ſcen at large, in M. Paris, evidently ſhew, that, in thote 
ays, there were no ſtanding armics, either in England or France; but that the only forces, tor the detence ot 
che kingdom, were the militia of England, conſiſting of the carls and barons, with their tenants and vaſſals, Who 
Were obliged, by their tenures, to come into the field, in the caſe of a foreign invaſion, or domeſtick rebellion. 
The writs are directed to all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, commanding them to ſumman all the ear)s, barons, knights, 
neemen, and efquires ; and thoſe for the'ſhips, to all the bailiffs of lea- ports, &c. VI. Par, 


holineſs, 


Cadet a jure regni.“ M. Paris. The fame author recites the charter, at large, which was ſigned by the king 


hinſclf, in the preſence of Henry archbiſhop of Dublin, John biſhop of Norwich, and ſeveral other lords, 


ted 
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| 1213. holinefs, for his favour and protection, being advice and conſent of the barons of the realm, 1213. | I 
| - c contented, for the preſent, with obliging him, as the only means of attonement, for his offen.. ; — 
| | 1 ©: by a ſolemn oath, to obey the pope, in all ces againſt God and the church. . From that 4 
4 helen things for which he was excommunicated ; to moment, he owned himſelf a vaſſal of the holy 
* | term. make a full reparation of all the damages the fee, and, as ſuch, obliged himſelt to pay the 
mr AR, Pub. clergy and lairy had ſuſtained, by reaſon of annual rent of 1000 marks; viz. 700 for Eng- 
. the interdict; to pay doun, in part of reſtitu- land, and 300 for Ireland. In fine, he agreed, 
tion, Sooo |. ſterling; to reſtore to his favour that if he, or any of his ſucceſſors, denied the 
the proſcribed biſhops and others, eſpecially, ſubmiſſion due to the holy ſee, he ſhould for- 
cardinal Langton and the priors and monks of feit his right to the crown 4, and then he did 
St. Auguſtin's ; to confirm all theſe particulars homage to the pope, in the perſon of the le- 
by his letters patent, and cauſe ſuch biſhops = ; who, toſhew the grandeur of his maſter, 
and barons, as the pope, or his legate, ſhould ſpurned, with his foot, the money, that the | 
appoint, to ſtand ſureties for him; to declare king offter'd, as an earneſt of his ſubjection. £ 
with ſolemnity, that, if he, or any other by his The ſpectators of this ignominious ceremony | 
order, ſhould violate this agreement, he would were incenſed at theſe abje& ſubmiſſions ; tho | 
for ever loſe the cuſtody of vacant churches, and none of them had the courage to declare their | 
the biſhops and barons, his ſureties, ſhould be ſentiments, except the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
authorized to ſerve the pope againſt him. Be- who proteſted againſt them, but to no pur- 
tides, he promiſed to ſend letters of ſate-con- poſe. The legate, having obtained whatever 
duct to the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the he demanded, kept the crown and ſceptre, 
other exiled biſhops, that they might return five entire days; and then he reſtored them Phil 
to their reſpective churches ; and, laſtly, he to John, intimating to him, that he ought to turn 
ſwore not to proſecute any perſon, whether conſider it, as a ſingular favour from the holy | _ 
layman or eccleſiaſtick, for any matter relating ſee. This extraordinary tranſaction had a na- ; Sl 
to the preſent affair *. tural effect on the minds of the people ; for, it : Flar 
Such was the ſtate, to which John was re- they had but a little regard for their ſovereign A Rige 
duced, that he would have thought even theſe before, this ſhametul ſubmiſſion render'd him R 
conditions to be tolerable, had nothing been altogether contemptible, and they thought him ; 
added to them; but the oath, exacted from unworthy to wear a crown, which he had fo Hi 
him, to obey the pope, in all things, included meanly reſigned to another. On the other hand, $ 
a tacit condition, the extent of which Pan- Innocent's extreme haughtineſs occaſioned re- { 
dulph did not judge it expedient to explain, flections, to his diſadvantage ; and, tho* one * 
before he was entirely engaged. However, would have imagined, that John muſt, of courſe, $ 
the legate atterwards made the king ſufficient- be deeply affected with what had happened, 1 
ly ſenſible of the meaning of that article, when he ſeemed to be the firſt that forgot it. He ; 
he told him, in ſo many words, that his of- even appeared to triumph, in preſerving his l 
fences againſt God and the church were of crown, in ſpite of the hermit's prediction; ? 
ſuch a nature, that, unleſs he reſigned his and, tho” it was too fully accompliſhed, he was a 
crown to the pope, he could not give him ab- ſo cruel, as to order him to be hanged, as a ö 
ſolution. This propoſal, doubtleſs, extremely falſe prophet. 
ſurprized the untortunate prince; but he had Pandulph, having diſpatched his buſineſs in Pandulph 
advanced too far now to recede. His late England, embarqued at Dover, for France, orders 
proceeding had entirely alienated thoſe of his without taking oft the interdict, or giving the — 1 
ſubjects, who, till then, preſerved ſome remains king abſolution; and, when he came to Philip, his intend- 
of aflection; and, as he could not confide in he enjoined him, in the pope's name, to deſiſt ed expedi- 
his troops, he was deſtitute of means to with- from his intended expedition. He repreſent- tion. 
tand Philip's powerful attacks. He was, there- ed to him that, the king of England being E 
tore, under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſub- now a dutiful fon of the church, it was no | 
mitting to this rigid condition; which he longer neceſſary to execute the pope's ſentence 3 
would have infallibly rejected, had he, at firſt, againſt him; but dane 0 who was exceedingly R John 
underſtood the full extent of his oath. Accor- amazed at this diſcourſe, as he did not engage F 28 
dingly, the next day, he repaired to Dover- in the preſent undertaking, from a religious I ws 
church, attended by the legate and a nume- motive, openly retuſed to obey the legate's or- 4 Franc 
rous train of lords and officers of the army; ders. He told him, that he had made theſe 1 
and, in the preſence of all the people, taking expenſive preparations againſt England, in 1 
oft his crown, he laid it, with the other enſigns compliance with the pope's preſſing ſollicita- | | 
of royalty, at the legate's feet, as the pope's tions, for the remiſſion of his fins ; and that, I 
John re- repreſentative. After this, he ſigned a char- therefore, no contrary orders, nor all the me- I 
ligns his ter, by which he reſigned to the pope the king- naces in the world, ſhould prevent him from 3 
crown and dom of England, with the lordſhip of Ireland; purſuing his deſigns. Thus, reſolved, he cal- 9 
docs ho- and, in the ſaid charter, he declared, that he led a council of the chief lords of the kingdom, * 
ue made this reſignation, neither out of fear nor and of the princes, his vaſſals, that then at- 3 
| pC. . : » . k . . AY 
Act. Pub, by conſtraint, but of his own free will, with the tended him; and, as he was highly exaſpera- 3 
M. Paris. | A 
Keke, M. Paris relates theſe articles, at large, drawn up in the form of a charter, dated the 13th of May, being tho E 
Monday before Aſcenſion- Day, in which are recited the names of William earl of Salisbury, Reginald earl of Boulogne, 
William carb of Warren, and William earl of Ferrars, who, with 12 other lords, ſwore, in behalf of the kung. | 1 
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ted againſt Innocent, the terms he uſed, in 


Www ſpeaking of him to the aſſembly, were not very 


Philip 
turns his 
arms a- 
gainſt the 
earl of 
Flanders. 
Rigord. 


reſpectful; and the leſs ſo, as it was greatly 
for his purpoſe, to paint the pope's proceedings, 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours; ſince 
his view was to prevail on all the lords to ſwear, 
that they would not deſert him, even tho 
the pope ſhould thunder out his cenſures a- 
gainſt him. 

The princes and lords of the council were 


inclinable to a compliance; for the earl of 


Flanders was the only one that oppoſed the 
propoſal, and in a manner that highly reflected 
on Philip's character. He affirmed, that the 
deſigned expedition againſt king John was, in 
itſelf, neither juſt nor honourable, and alſo be- 
come impracticable, by the pope's prohibition ; 
and that it would be much more conſonant 
to the rules of honour and equity, to reſtore 
what had been taken from that prince, in 
France, than to form new projects, to make 
an advantage of his misfortunes. Philip, re- 
ſenting theſe reproaches upon his conduct, re- 
ſolved, in the firſt place, to humble the carl of 
Flanders ; in order to deter the reſt of his vaſ- 
ſals, by this example, and likewiſe to deprive 
the king of England of the aſſiſtance he might 
expect from fo firm a friend; and, poſſibly, he 
rejoiced at an opportunity of diſengaging him- 
ſelf from his preſent embarraſsment. He could 
not, without diſhonour, obey the pope's or- 
ders ; nor could he purſue his deſigns againſt 
John, without expoſing his perſon to an ex- 
communication, and his kingdom to an inter- 
dict. However that be, he order'd his flect 
to fail to the coaſt of Flanders; whilſt he led 
his army to attack the earl, by land. The pro- 
greſs of his arms, at firſt, was ſo great, that, 
in all probability, the earl of Flanders would 
have been ruined, if John had not ſent his 
naval force, to aſſiſt him; but the earl of 
Salisbury, who commanded the Engliſh fleet, 
ſurprizing that of Philip, entirely deſtroyed 
it. It is related, that the Engliſh took 300 
ſhips, and ſunk 100 ; and that the French 
themſelves ſet fire to the reſt, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy ; which 


fatal loſs, blaſting all Philip's meaſures, ob- 


John re- 
ſolves to 
carry the 
war into 
France. 


liged him to reiinquiſh his undertaking and re- 
turn to Paris. | 

This victory, on a ſudden, animated the 
courage of king John; and, as he was aſſured 
of the pope's friendſhip, he determined to car- 
ry the war into France, and attempt to reco- 
ver his loſt dominions; beſides, the emperor 
and the earl of Flanders promiſed to make a 
powertul diverſion, in his favour. He, there- 
tore, order'd his army to march to Port{mouth, 
and his fleet to meet him there; but, juſt as 
he was ready to embarque, the barons ſent 
him word, that they could not attend him, 
unleſs he was firſt abſolved from his excommu- 
nication. Upon this declaration, he diſpatched 
a ſafe- conduct to cardinal Langton and the reſt 
of the exiles, that they might come and ab- 
ſolve him; and he gave them to underſtand, 


Ralph de Coggeſchal imputes the miſcarriage of this voyage, chiefly to the barons of the north, who alledged, 
that they were not obliged to attend him, according to the tenure of their eſtates. 
1 Abſque judicio curiæ ſux, M. n | 3 | 
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that he would readily perform all his engage- 
ments, and particularly thoſe relating to them. 
The biſhops, upon their arrival, repaired to 
the king at Wincheſter ; who, throwing him- 
{elf at their feet, intreated them to have com- 
paſſion on him and the kingdom. The cardi- 
nal, raiſing him up, led him to the church; 
where, before all the people, he adminiſtered 
to him the following oath : © That he would 
protect the holy church, to the urmoſt of 
* his power; re- eſtabliſn the good laws of 
his predeceſſors, and eſpecially thoſe of king 
Edward; cauſe juſtice to be diſpenſed to 
his ſubjects, according to the juſt judgment 
of his court ; reſtore to corporations and 
private perſons their rights and privileges ; 
and, before Eaſter next, make ample ſatiſ- 
faction for all the damages he had occa- 
ce ſtoned.” After this, the king renewed his 
oath of fealty and obedience to the pope ; and 
then the cardinal gave him abſolution. John 
ſeemed to be ſo well pleaſed, to find himſelt, at 
length, freed from ſo many perplexities, that, 
to convince the cardinal he entertained no ſe- 
cret prejudice againſt him, he made him, thar 
very day, dine at the ſame table with him. 
This affair being over, John went to Portſ- 
mouth; bur, when he talked of embarquing, the 
barons, who came there, upon his ſummons, 
repreſented to him, they had ſtaid ſo long at 
Portſmouth, that all their money, intended 
tor the preſent expedition, was ſpent ; and 
that, therefore, they were in no condition to 
attend him. Tho' he was extremely mort1- 
hed ar this diſappointment, he judged it ad- 
viſable to conceal his uneaſineſs ; and, fancy- 
ing that, upon the point of honour, they 
would follow him, he, with his own family, 
ſailed for Jerſey. After he had waited there 
ſome days, perceiving that he was abandoned 
by all, he returned to England, to chaſtiſe the 
diſobedience of the barons *. 
{ome troops, he marched towards the center of 
the kingdom, deſigning to have it in his power, 
to prevent them from taking up arms, or 
oppreſs thoſe that ſhould firſt appear; but the 
cardinal archbiſhop, coming ro him at Nor- 
thampton, acquainted him, that, as none of 
the barons were legally f condemned, he could 
not enter upon a war with the barons, without 
violating the oath he had lately made. The 
king, incenſed at this remonſtrance, replied, 
with a lond voice, that he did not want his 
advice; and, retuſing to hear him any more, 
he continued his march, as far as Nottingham. 
However, Langton, following him, the next 
day, declared, that he would excommunicate 
all, who ſhould take up arms, before the relaxa- 


tion of the interdict; and, this menace leading 


John to apprehend, that his troops would de- 
fert him, he was conſtrained to deſiſt from 
his undertaking; yet he appointed a day for 
the barons, to appear and anſwer, for their 
diſobedience. | 
Langton's proceedings were ſufficient to 
ſhew, that he was not thoroughly reconciled 
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1213. to the king ; but of this he, ſoon after, gave 


Www a more convinci 


Langton 
ſhews the 


proof; for, in an aſſem- 
bly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, con- 


barons the vened at London, about the reſtitution the 
charter of king had promiſed to make, he took occaſion 


Henry J. 
M. Paris. 


John im- 
plores the 
nk 
protection. 


to inveigh very warmly againſt him. He ſaid, 
&« That, before he abſolved the king, he 
© cauſed him to ſwear, that he would reſtore 
* to the church; nobility, and commons their 
« rights and privileges; tho' it was manifeſt, 
ce that, inſtead of taking the leaſt ſtep, in or- 
« der to perform his oath, he would have 
*« commenced a war againſt his barons, be- 
fore they were legally convicted, which was 
ea plain evidence of his evil deſigns; that it 
« was, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
good of the publick, to preſs him to make 
* good his folemn engagements ; and, as diffi- 
* culties might occur, in the particulars de- 
* manded of the king, he added, that a char- 
« ter might be uſed of one of their former 
«© monarchs, of which he had fortunately found 
* Aa copy, in ſpite of the pains that were ta- 
ken to bury it in oblivion.” The charter, 
the cardinal mentions, was that granted by 
Henry I. to his ſubjects, in the beginning of 
his reign; authentick copies of which had 
been ſent to all the principal monaſteries, that 
were loſt by the negligence of thoſe, to whoſe 
cuſtody they were committed, or, perhaps, by 
the means of Henry I. himſelf, or his ſucceſſors; 
but this, which, probably, was the only one, 
that remained, Langton cauſed to be publickly 
read before the aſſembly. The barons, tho' they 
had only a confuſed notion of this charter, were 
extremely well pleaſed with its being found, 
but more fo with the contents; and, therefore, 
they, at once, reſolved to make it the founda- 
tion of their demands. Upon this, they mu- 
tually obliged themſelves, by an oath, to uſe 
their utmoſt efforts, to obtain the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of their antient privileges; and the car- 
dinal likewiſe promiſed to do all that was poſ- 
ſible, to promote their deſigns; which was the 
firſt league or confederacy made in England, 
in defence of the nation's intereſt againit the 
king. | 
Norwichflanding 'the care of the barons to 
conceal their intentions, till a proper oppor- 
tunity came in their way, the king ſoon re- 
ceived intelligence of their league; but, as it 
was not in his power to diflolve it, he ima- 
gined, that the moſt effectual method, for his 


 ownſecurity, would be to put himlelt under the 


pope's protection. Accordingly, he diſpatch- 
ed a truſty meſſenger to his holineſs, to im- 
plore his aſſiſtance, in this critical extremity ; 
and his requeſt was attended with a very hand- 
ſome preſent . Innocent was tranſported 
with joy, to find that there was a proſpect of 
a diſſention between the king and the barons ; 
and, indeed, as the reſignation of the crown, 


of ENGLAND. 


which he had extorted from John, was, in it- 1213. 
ſelf, ſo repugnant to all the 1 of juſtice .. 


and full of nullities, it muſt, of courſe, have 
been ſuperſeded, had there been a ftri& and 
cordial union between the king and the nobles. 
The pope theſefore, reſolved to make the beſt 
uſe of their diſcord, more firmly to eſtabliſſi 
the ſovereignty he had lately acquired over 
England f; and, with this view, he ſent cardinal 
Nicholas, biſhop of Tuſculum, now Fraſcati, 


as his legate, into England, to relax the 1214: 


interdict, and reconcile the king and the clergy, 20 pope 
ends 2 le- 


as to the promiſed reſtitution. John offering f 4 


100,000 marks, the legate ſeemed to be con- Fans land. 
tented with the ſum; but the biſhops openly M. Paris. 


rejected it, chuſing rather to ſuffer the kingdom 
to lie under the intolerable burden of an in- 
terdict, than recede, in the leaſt, from their 
pretenſions. The legate, upon this, acquaint- 
ing the king with the pope's orders, repreſent- 
ed to him, that he could never expect to enjoy 
uninterrupted tranquillity, till he had put him- 
ſelf entirely under the protection of the holy 
ſee; * that, to this purpoſe, it was neceſſary 
« to make a ſecond reſignation of his crown, 
« the firſt being liable ro many exceptions ; 
and that then the pope, being indiſpenſably 
c obliged to ſupport him, would infallibly deli- 
« ver him from all his troubles. ” 


John, having almoſt as many enemies as ba- John con 
rons in the kingdom, was once more perſua- ſents to a 


ded to that ſervile compliance; ſince he had — 0 
ignation 

» of his 

and, convening a general aſſembly at Weſt- crown, 


no other refuge, except the pope's protection 


minſter, before all the lords, he, a ſecond time, 
ſolemnly reſigned his crown to the pope, with all 
the tormalities the legate was pleaſed to demand. 


He likewiſe ſigned another charter, in which 


care was taken to ſupply all the detects of the 
former ; and, to render it more authentick, it 
was ſcaled with gold, whereas the firſt was only 
ſcaled with wax ; and then the king gave it to 
the legate, for the uſe of the pope, his maſter. 
The confederate barons plainly perceived, 
that their ſecret was diſcovered, and that 
John's ſecond reſignation was the price of the 
pope's protection; and, as nothing was more 
oppoſite to their deſign, than the vaſlalage to 
which John had. ſubjected the kingdom, cardi- 
nal Langton proteſted againſt it, and laid his 
proteſtation upon the altar. 


Innocent was extremely incenſed, that a car- The pope 


dinal ſhould ſo directly oppoſe the intereſts of 8 


k a legate to 
ture, attack him, leſt it ſhould induce the fifl che 


Engliſh to join with Langton, in the defence vacant bez 
of their liberties. Indeed, it was, by no nefices. 


the holy ſee ; tho” he durit not, at this junc- 


means, adviſable for the court of Rome, to 
let the nation ſo ſoon feel the weight of their 
late ſubjection to the papal authority; but, 
however, to mortify the archbiſhop, the pope 
commiſſioned his legate, cardinal Nicholas, to 


* Noverat enim rex, & multiplici didicerat experientia, quod papa ſuper omnes mortales ambitioſus erat & 
ſuperbus, pecuniæque ſititor inſatiabilis, & ad omnia ſcelera, pro præmiis datis vel promiſſis, cereum & proclivum, 


&c. M. Paris. 


This year, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, juſticiary of England, departed this life, who was a generous and learned man, 
and the chief ſupport of the kingdom; inſomuch that, at his death, England became like a ſhip without a rudder. 
He was principally concerned in the adminiſtration of all affairs, tho* he was more feared than loved by the king 3 


who, upon the news of his deceaſe, ſaid, * Now, I ſhall be king and lord of England,” M. Paris. 


fill 
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1214. fill all the vacant benefces in England ; who, 
Www fo ſcandalouſly abuſed his power, that he not 
only conferred the benefices on Italians, his 
relations and creatures, but even ſome of them 
on perſons unborn. Langton, being diſguſted, 
becauſe his commiſſion was given to another, 
took occaſion, from the legate's ill conduct, to 
appeal to the pope againſt his proceedings, 
and ſent his brother Simon to Rome, to pro- 
ſecute his appeal ; but his holineſs was very 
little inclined to take notice of complaints a- 
'gainſt the legate, who had, juſt before, done 
him ſuch ſignal ſervices. Moreover, Pandulph, 
who was diſpatched to Rome, with the char- 
ter ſealed with gold, had exceedingly blaſted 
the credit of the archbiſhop and ali the En- 
gliſh lords, by repreſenting them, as turbulent 
perſons, tho' he extolled the king, as the moſt 
pious of princes ; and, therefore, Innocent, 
regardleſs of Langton's remonſtrances, ſent 
orders to his legate, to relax the interdict, 
which had now continued, above fix years ; 
but, as for the ſatisfaction demanded by the 
clergy, he order'd, that the king ſhould pay 
no more than 40,000 marks, in lieu of all the 
reſtitution. 

Thus, at laſt, an end was put to this grand 
affair, which render'd the king of England 
the pope's vaſlal ; and ſuch an extraordinary 
event furniſhes ample matter for reflections, 
which are lefr to the reader's diſcretion. 1 
ſhall only remark, that, if, in the firſt nego- 
tiation, the pope would have been contented 
with ſo moderate a reſtitution, things would 
then have been brought to an accommodation ; 
for that was the ſole obſtacle to a reconcilia- 
tion, as the nuncio's were pleaſed with all the 
reſt of the king's propoſals. But John had 
not, as yet, reſigned his crown to the pope ; 
whereas, after his reſignation, the 100,000 
marks were reduced to 40, 00. The clergy 
were very much diſappointed by this reduc- 
tion ; yet, not daring to contradict the pope's 
poſitive orders, they were conſtrained to reſt 
ſatisfied with a little, in compariſon of the im- 


menſe ſums they expected. However, the bi- 


ſhops took care to indemnify themſelves; ſince 
they did not give any ſhare of the 40,000 
marks to the inferior clergy and monaſteries. 
The latter made their complaints. to the le- 
gate ; bur he told them, that, as he had re- 
ceived no orders from the pope, it was not in 
his power to redreſs their grievance. 

John, perceiving that he was freed, tho' to 
his eternal ſhame, from this vexatious affair, 
reſolved to proſecute the deſign, which he was 
obliged to — by reaſon of the diſobedience 
of the barons ; for he hoped ro meet with 
more ſubmiſſion from his ſubjects now, than 
whilſt he lay under the ſentence of excommu- 
nication. Having made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations, he came to Rochelle, with a nume- 
rous army, and, entering Poictou, ſubdued 


John car- 
ries the 
war into 
France. 


This memorable battle was fought, on the 27th of July, between Tournay and Liſle; and tho' the allics, 
 vrz. the emperor Otho, Ferdinand earl of Flanders, with the dukes of Lovam and Brabant, had no leſs than 
120,000 men, and Philip's army was much inferior, as to number, and he was, beſides, thrown off his horfe and 
trampled under foot; yet, at laſt, he entirely ſubdued his enemies. 
after, ys z five earls were taken priſoners, one of whom was William Long-Sword, king John's baſtard 
no prince, after that, durſt oppoſe Philip, Chr. Mailros. M. Paris, 


brother; 
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that province, with as much eaſe as it was 1214. 
taken from him; and, fluſh'd with this ſucceſs. 
he marched into Anjou, and rebuilt the walls 
of Angiers, which he had formerly demoliſhed. 
This . attack ſurprized Philip, who be- 
ing then engaged in the Low-Countries, in an 
important war with the emperor and the carl 
of Flanders, could not, ſo ſoon as was conve- 
nient, oppoſe this new enemy; yet his ſon, 
prince Lewis, raiſing an army, with all poſſible 
expedition, advanced towards Anjou; whilit 
the Engliſh beſieged the ſtrong caſtle of La 
Roche au Moine. John, upon the approach ot 
the French army, reſolved to raiſe the ſiege ard 
give Lewis battle; but, the Poictevins refuſing 
to follow him, he was icrced to retreat, and 
with ſome precipitation. The French hiſtorians 
relate, that, being vigorouily attack'd, in his 
retreat, he ſuſtained a great loſs; but the 
Englith authors affirm, that Lewis, upon John's 
railing the ſiege, retired, without purſuing him. 
The King of England, in ſpite ot this accident, 
had troops ſufficient for him to expect a good 
iſſue of the war, had it continued; but the 
news of the victory gained by Philip in Flan- 
ders, at the battle ot Bovines, led him to think 
of a retreat. This victory, the moſt conſidera- 
ble that France had ever obtained *, convin- 
cing John, that the whole burden of the war 
would lie upon him, he demanded a truce for 
five years, by the mediation of the pope's le- 
gate; and, tho' a famous hiſtorian affirms, 
that Philip granted ir, purcly, in compliance 
with the pope's preſſing {cllicitations, it may 
be preſumed, that he did not conſent to it, 
with any reluctance ; tor he could deſire no- 
thing more to his advantage, than that the 
Englith ſhould quit his dominions, ſince they 
had nothing to loſe, whilſt he might have ſu- 
ſtained the loſs of very conſiderable poſſeſſions. 

We now proceed to the third period of 14, third 
John's reign, which was, ro the full, as vexati- part of 
ous as the two former; for, in theſe, he con- John's 
tended with two foreign powers, who triumph- n. 
ed over him; but, in this, we ſhall find him 
engaged with his own ſubjects, and reduced, 
in order to ſupport himſeli on the throne, to 
lay waſte his own kingdom, with an army of 
different nations, till, at length, a foreign 
prince receives the oath of allegiance from 
the people of England. 

The king, after ſo many misfortunes, in The ba- 
all appearance, expected, at the expence of rons 
his honour, to pals the remainder of his days league for 


Rigor d. 


Mezcrai, 


in peace; but his paſt conduct, mixed with ar- hn : —_ 
rogance, caprice, tyranny, imprudence, and tir li 


cowardice, had created a great diſcontent in bertics, 
the minds of his ſubjects, that mutt, of courſe, 
produce fatal effects. As he loſt the hearts of 
the people, the barons became more imperious ; 
for their hopes of ſucceſs, in their proceedings, 
were properly built on the little affection ot 
the people for their ſovereign. No ſooner was 


Otho was put to flight, and died, ſome time 
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John returned into England, from his French 
expedirion, than the barons reſolved, to de- 
mand, in a body, the re-eſtabliſhment of their 
privileges; and the principal lords, under the 


N of a pilgrimage, met at St. Edmundſ- 


ry, where they came to a reſolution, to re- 
quire of the king the confirmation of the char- 
ter of Henry I. which contained, in ſubſtance, 
the liberties enjoyed by the Engliſh, during 
the Saxon monarchy. Betore they parted, it 


was agreed, that, immediately after Chriſt- 


mas, they would wait on the king, in a body, 


and preſent their petition ; and, in the inte- 
rim, each of them went to their reſpective 
habitations, to provide men, horſes, and arms, 
to be in a condition to force the king, it there 
was occaſion, to comply with their demands. 
However, before I deſcend to particulars, it 
will be proper to enquire into the riſe of this 
quarrel ; and the foundation of the barons pre- 


- tenſions, and the king's refuſal of what they de- 
manded, was, as follows. 


The ſtate 


It is undeniably evident, that, in the reigns 
of the firſt Norman kings, and eſpecially under 
William the Conqueror, the Engliſh were op- 
preſſed ; nay, not ſo much as an Engliſhman 
was left in poſſeſſion of any conſiderable fee“; 


vhilſt the Normans and other foreigners were 


decked with their ſpoils. The Engliſh, in 
thoſe days, to no purpoſe, alledged their pri- 
vileges ; for the Normans did not conſider it, 
as any injuſtice, for the king to exerciſe a de- 
ſpotick power, as long as it was advantageous 
ro themſelves. The laws of Edward the Con- 


feſſor were ſo little regarded, that 1t was almoſt 


treaſonable to mention them ; bur, when theſe 
very Normans were firmly ſettled in their new 
acquiſitions, they began to apprehend the dan- 
gerous conſequences of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, which might deprive them of the poſ- 
ſeflions, that the Conqueror had given their 
anceſtors ; and, therefore, by degrees, they 
aſſumed the Engliſh genius, being entirely ad- 
dicted to liberty, and were deſirous of the re- 
cſtabliſhment of the Saxon laws. All diſtinc- 
tion between the two nations was aboliſhed ; 
and every one affected ro be ſtiled Engliſh, 
rather than Normans. This was, perhaps, 
the chief reaſon, why the Norman language 
did not prevail in England ; notwithſtanding 
the care and pains of William I. Upon all 
fair occaſions, the Normans expreſs'd them- 


ſelves, like Engliſhmen, and ſtrenuoulſly inſiſt- 


ed on the revival of the laws of Edward ; and 
they particularly made the beſt uſe of the cir- 
cumſtances of William Rufus, Henry I. and 
Stephen, when they aſcended the throne. As 
theſe princes had not properly any right to the 
crown, they were obliged to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of their ſubjects; and, indeed, what 


the barons required would have been extreme- 
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ly reaſonable, from the mouth of an Engliſh- 1214. 
man; but theſe very pretenſions, with reſpett ww 


to the Normans, might very juſtly be diſpu- 
ted. Accordingly, tho” theſe three princes ſo- 
lemnly promiſed to revive the Saxon laws, they 
never, in good earneſt, ſer about the perfor- 
mance of their promiſes ; yet it muſt be own- 
ed, that theſe repeated engagements gave the 
barons, of Norman deſcent, a right, which 
they wanted before. The circumſtances of the 
three firſt Norman kings, at their acceſſion to 
the throne, were, therefore, the true cauſe of 
theſe unjuſt proceedings, which were ſo very 
prejudicial to their ſucceſſors; for they knew, 
that their Norman ſubjects had no right to de- 
mand the revival of the laws of Edward, which 
muſt, of courſe, be violated, to ſettle them in 
the eſtates they poſſeſſed in England; but they 
were conſtrained to promiſe what they never de- 
ſigned to perform. The charter of Henry J. 
was never executed; and, whatſo&er care was 
taken to ſend copies of it to the principal 
monaſteries, it was, by a great chance, that a 
ſingle one was found, 100 years after, by car- 
dinal Langton. If, then, the rights of the ba- 
rons be, originally conſidered, it mutt be con- 


.cluded, that they were built upon a ſandy 


foundation, becauſe the chief fiets were poſſeſ- 
ſed by the deſcendents of thoſe, to whom they 
were granted by William the Conqueror ; bur, 
on the other hand, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the many ſolemn promiſes of all the kings, 
ſince the conqueſt, to reſtore the Saxon laws, 
commonly termed the laws of St. Edward, 
gave the Engliſh Normans a very plauſible 
right ro demand the performance of them. 
From what has been ſaid, it naturally fol- 
lows, that, if the barons imagined they had a 
right to require the reſtoration of the privi- 
leges of the Engliſh nation, John believed that 
he was equally authorized to refuſe it ; and, as 
this diſpute remained undetermined, during 
ſeveral reigns, both parties kept up their re- 
pective pretenſions. When the king was in a 
weak condition, the barons attempted the re- 
covery of the Engliſh liberties ; and the prince, 
at ſuch a juncture, was forced to put them oft 
with fair promiſes, which he never intended to 
pertorm ; but, under able and flouriſhing kings, 
the conteſt was ſtifled, and the barons waited 
tor a more favourable opportunity. They 
thought a very fit occaſion now came in their 
way, which they reſolved to improve; for 
John was fo deteſted and deſpiſed by his ſub- 
jects, that he could never expect to regain 
their affection, and he had not the leaſt pro- 
ſpect of the aſſiſtance of king Philip, his im- 
placable enemy. The emperor and the carl 
of Flanders were both cruſhed by the battle of 
Bovines; and it was not to be ſuppoſed, that 
the king of Scotland would aſſiſt a prince, with 


Not only knight's fees, and part of knight's fees, but alſo honours and baronies, which were the greater fees, 
were ſtiled fees; and not without reaſon, for, except they were held by grand ſerjeantry only, they were com- 
monly compoſed of knight's fees. In general, fee is a name applicable to all ſeigneuries, Hors de ſon feo, Hors de. 
ſa baronie, i. e. out of his barony ; and it may be obſerved, that feoffment, _ ſignified the grant of a 


feud or fee; tho', by cuſtom, it afterwards ſignified a grant, with livery and ſeiſin, o 


2 free mheritance to a man 


and his heirs, reſpe& being had rather to the perpetuity of the eſtate granted, than the feudal tenure. This has 
been termed a feoffment in fee-fimple ; and out of the fee-fimple has been derived another ſort of inheritable eſtate, 


which has been called a conditional fee or fee- tail. There are alſo feoffments for life, Vid. Madox's Diſſert. on the 
Chart. and Inſtrum, | | | | | | 
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1214. Whom he was diſguſted. As for the pope's 
aid, ſince it only conſiſted of ſpiritual arms, 
it did not give the barons the leaſt uneaſineſs; 
being ſenſible that ſuch weapons have no edge, 
but what they receive from fear and the cir- 
cumitances ot time and place; and, as they 
had reaſon to hope, that the people would join 
them, in the defence ot their common intereſts, 
they did not apprehend, that the papal thunder- 
bolts would do them any conſiderable damage. 
John, there ore, was under a neceſſity of yield- 
ing, on the preſent occaſion ; for, being deprived 
ot the French provinces, he had no refuge a- 
gaiuit the Englith. 

For The barons, certain of ſucceſs, came to the 

216. 4 5 

The ba- king at London, and demanded, in expreſs 

rens de- and poſitive terms, the re-eſtabliſhment of 

mand the the laws of St. Edward, with the other rights 

— and privileges contained in the charter of 

laws of Henry I. and they alledged, that, as this 

St. Ed- Was no more than what he himſelt had ſolemn- 

ward. ly promiſed, before his abſolution, their moit 

humble pctition could not be conſidered, as an 
innovation, much leſs as the effect of the ſpirit 
of rebcllion. This petition, tho' it was ex- 
preſo d, in the moſt reſpecttul language, alarm'd 
the king, and, perceiving that they were re- 
ſolute, inttead ot rejecting it, he deſired them 
to wait tor his anſwer, till Eaſter, aſſuring 
them, that he would then declare his intentions; 
but tho” it was obvicus, the king only amuſed 
them, they were afraid of being blamed, it they 
did not acquieſce in this delay and retire. 

John re- In the imerim, John cauſed the oath of fealty 

news the to be renewed by all his ſubjects, as well as 

fealty and homage by all his immediate vaſſals; after 

3 of hich, he aſſumed the croſs, as if he deſigned 

ſubj:&s. to go to the Holy-Land, in order to ſhelter 

himſelt under the church's protection “; whillt, 


, 


on the other hand, the pope ſent a letter to the 


barons, exhorting them to continue in obedience 
to their ſovereign, tho' it proved ineffectual. 
The ba- Eaſter was no ſooner come, than the great 
rons preſs men met ar Stantord, and made a powertul 
him tor army, in which were above 2000 knights, be- 
an an- ſides other horſe and foot, armed with divers 
ſwer. d 
weapons; inſomuch that the king, who was 
at Oxford, in expectation of their coming, did 
not think it convenient to expole his perſon, in 
a conference with them. Betore they advan- 
ced any nearer, being then at Brackley in 
Northamptonſhire, he diſpatched the carl of 
Pembroke to enquire, what the laws and liber- 
ties were, which they mentioned, in their pe- 
tition ; upon which, they preſented a long me- 
morial of the laws and cuſtoms, obſerved in the 
time of the Saxon monarchs ; declaring that, 
if he would not confirm them, they were re- 
ſolutely determined to compel him, by ſeizing 
his caſtles. John, upon the peruſal of this me- 
morial, was ſo furiouſly enraged, that he ſaid, 
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with a loud voice, the barons wanted nothing 1215. 
leſs, than to deprive him of the regal authority ; . 
and he ſolemnly ſwore, © He never would grant 

his ſubjects ſuch liberties, as would render 

“e himſelt a ſlave.” 

This anſwer convincing the barons, that force They 
was abſolutely neceflary, they choſe the lord chuſen 
Robert Fitz-Walter, for their general, tiling Ste 
him the marſhal of the army of God and his gin ho- 
holy church; and, marching to Northampton, Iilitic 
they beſieged the caſtle fifteen days; but, that 
place holding out longer than they expected, 
they raiicd the ſiege, and went to Bedtord, ot 
which they became matters. Soon aſter, re- 
ceiving advice, that, by means of a ſecret nego- 
tiation with ſome of the principal burghers of 
London, one ot the gates of that rich and pow- 
erſul city would be reſigned to them, they ſet 
forward, with fo great expedition, that, in two 
marches, they arrived at Aldgate; and, this gate 
being opened to them, they entered the city, 
at break ot day, betore the king, who was in 
the tower, had the leaſt intelligence of their 
approach. This great advantage animating 
them to engage in any enterprize, they reſol- M. pauis 
ved to beiiege the king in the tower; and, 
whilſt they were employed in this ſiege, for 
which they were obliged to make great prepa- 
rations, they {ent circular letters to all the lords 
of the king's party, as well as thoſe that ſtood 
neuter ; aſſuring them, that their eſtates would 


be rifled, and their houſes demoliſhed, if they 


did not join them, in ſupport ot the common 
cauſe ot the kingdom. Theſe menaces pre- 

vailed on all the neutral lords to eſpouſe the 

cauſe of the barons ; nay, ſome of the king's 

beit friends abandoned him, to avoid the im- 

pending evils. The king, becoming more tracta- 

ble, by reaſon of this detection, diſpatched the 

carl ot Pembroke, to inform the barons, that 

he was ready to comply with their demands; 

which was, in effect, to throw himſelf upon 

their mercy ; and, aſter a ſhort negotiation, it 
was agreed, that the king and the barons 

ſhould meet, on a day appointed, in a meadow 

named Runnemede f, to conclude this affair. 

The barons came, in. a body, to the place The king 
prefixed, whiltt the king was attended only by fizns two 
hve or {ix lords; among whom was the cardinal Co 
archbiſho who affected to act, as mediator, tho M. Weſt 
he was the chief author of the commotions. ws 
As the barons would not, in the lcaſt, recede 
from their pretenſions, the king could not deny 


any. of their demands; and, moreover, he con- 


ſidered, that, the higher they were, he would 
have a more plauſible pretence to retract, when 
a proper opportunity offered; and, therefore, 
without objecting to any of the articles 
propoſed, he ſeemed freely to grant what, in 
reality, was extorted by compullive methods. 
He ſigned two charters, in which the barons 


About this time, the king granted a charter, for the freedom of elections, to biſhopricks and abbies, to elect their 
biſhops and abbots, without the king's nomination ; which was contrary to the practice of his anceſtors, © M. Paris. 
'The nomination of fit perſons, to be choſen biſhops, to abbies, deans and chapters, was, never after, fully reltored, 


till the 25th of Henry VIII. 


+ Between Stains and Windſor. M. Welt. tells us, that Runnemede ſignifies the mead of council; becauſe, in 
antient times, treaties concerning the peace of the kingdom had often been held there, Both parties met on the 
5th of June, and pitched their tents in a meadow ; and, on the king's fide, appeared the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and Dublin, and ſome other lords, both ſpiritual and temporal - but thoſe, on the fide of the barons, were vaſtly 


Hiore numerous. 
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inſerted, whatſoever they pleaſed ; the firſt of 
which was termed-the Charter of Liberties, or 
the Great Charter *®, and the other, the Char- 
ter of the Liberties of the Foreſt. From a 
peruſal of theſe charters which will be inſerted, 
at the end of this reign, it will appear, what 
oppreſſions the Engliſh had been expoſed to, 
ſince the conqueſt, and what privileges they 
obtained, on this occafion ; and, from that 
time, theſe two charters have been the foun- 
dation of the Engliſh liberties, in ſpite of the 
attempts of John himſelf, and ſome of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, to annul them. | 

Theſe charters were ſigned by the king, and 
all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſealed with 
the great ſeal, and confirmed by the king's ſo- 
lemn oath; and there were choſen, with the 


king's conſent, 25 barons, to any four of whom 


all perſons might make their complainrs of the 
violation of the charters. It was farther a- 
greed, that the four barons, who were firſt to 
be informed of any grievance, ſhould acquaint 
the king with it; and, if it was not redreſs'd, 
within 40 days, ſhould give notice of it to all 
the barons, for whom, in that caſe, it ſhould 
be lawful to take up arms, and ſcize the king's 
caſtles, in order to compel him to redreſs the 
grievance ; yet all violence to the king's perſon, 
the queen, and their iſſue was excepted. But, 
to remove the ſeruples of the people, about 
raking up arms againſt their ſovereign, the 
king conſented, that all perſons ſhould ſwear 
to aſſiſt the barons, in all caſes relating to the 
two charters; and, laſtly, he ſent his letters 
patent, directed to all his ſherifts, commiſſi- 
oning them to take the oaths of all his ſubjects, 


that they would punctually obſerve the two 


charters; and, if it was neceſſary, force the 
king to obſerve the ſame f. 

he obſervation of an hiſtorian, on the 
like occaſion, is very pertinent here, © that 
the king did not deſign to bind himſelf with 
chains of parchment ” ; for all the precau- 
tions of the barons ſerved only to make him 
the more ſollicitous to find out means, to 
free himſelf from a yoke, that to him ſeemed 
intolerable. Thoſe, who attended him being, 
for the moſt part, foreigners, alſo inflamed 
his reſentment, by aggravating the pride and 
inſolence of the barons ; for, as they knew, 
that theſe charters, which preſcribed bounds 
to the regal power, mult be prejudicial to them, 
they inceſſantly repreſented to him, how inju- 
rious he had been to himſelf, in ſubſcribing 
them ; and, in a word, all their diſcourſes tur- 
ed upon this ſingle point, to put him upon 
meaſures to deliver himſelf from his ſubjec- 
tion. They ſoon ſucceeded in their delign ; 
but the main difficulty lay in the execution of 
it. This unhappy prince, continually torment- 
ed by his own thonghts, and the virulent re- 


proaches of his courtiers, grew ſo reſerved and 
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melancholy, as ſufficiently expreſs'd his vexa- 1215. 
tion; for, tho' he projected means to be re- Ways 


venged, he was at a loſs for men and money, 
to that purpoſe ; and he could diſcover no o- 
ther remedy, than to apply to the barons 
themſelves, againſt whom they were intended, 
which was entirely impracticable. At laſt, his 
deſpair ſuggeſted to him a way of raiſing troops, 
tho' he was not in a condition to pay them; 
Viz. to ſend ſome of his confidents into France, 
Germany, and Flanders, with orders to pro- 
miſe ſuch, as would enter into his ſervice, the 
confiſcated eſtates of the rebellious barons, as 
he was pleaſed to ſtile them; and he farther 
empowered theſe agents to make grants, be- 
fore-hand, of the lands of the Engliſh lords, 
and to paſs the deeds in form. Thus, Willi- 
am the Conqueror had formerly aſſembled a 
numerous army, which rendered him maſter 
of England; and his followers were amply re- 
warded. The conſideration of the noble eſtates, 
theſe had acquired in the kingdom, led others 
now to try the ſame experiment, in expecta- 
tion of the ſame advantages; for, at all times, 
there are too many ambitions or deſperate 
perſons, who greedily catch at all opportuni- 
ties of enriching themſelves, without any rc- 
gard to the juſtice or injuſtice of the cauſe 
they eſpouſe. 

In the mean while, John, to ſecure the court 


of Rome, ſent a letter to the pope i, inform- mands the 
popes aid. 
Act. Pub. 


ing him of the conſtraint put npon him, though, 
as he aſſures him, he had proreſted, that, be- 
ing a vaſſal of the holy ſee, he could do no- 
thing, without his conſent ; and, at the ſame 
time, he ſent a copy of the charters, intreat- 
ing his holineſs to obſerve, that all the articles 
were {o many incroachments on the regal pow- 
er, and conſequently on the lord paramount. 
Thus, he flatter d the pope, in the moſt ſen- 
ſible part; and, on this foundation, he re- 


queſted him to abſolve him from his oath, that 


he might, with a ſafe conſcience, exert him- 
ſelf, to ſhake off this yoke. Having taken 


He de- 


M. Par, 


theſe meaſures, with all poſſible ſecrecy, the 


more effectually to prevent a diſcovery of his 
intentions, he choſe the Iſle of Wight, for the 
place of his reſidence; where, for a conſidera- 
ble rime, he converſed only with fiſhermen and 
ſailors, and diverred himſelf, by walking on 
the ſea- ſhore with his domeſticks. When it 
came to be known, that the king was. retired 
to the Iſle of Wight, people were, in vain, 
inquiſitive, about the cauſe of his retreat; ſome 
jocoſely ſaid, that he was become a fiſherman, 
or merchant ; and others, that he deſigned to 
turn pyrate; but, tho' he was no ftranger to 
theſe ſcoffs, he entirely diſregarded them, and, 
during three months, waited patiently, for the 
return of his agents and the arrival of the fo- 
reign troops. 

As ſor the court of Rome, Innocent ſell into 


Charta Communium Libertatum, or Magna Charta. M. Par. 2 
According to another agreement printed in Dr. Brady's Appendix, the city of London was to remain in the hands M. Par. 
of the barons, till the 15th of Auguſt, that year; and the archbiſhop was to hold the tower, for the taid term. 


Vid. Rymer's Fœdera. 


#4 John's letter to the pope concludes, thus: “ Pro certo habentes, quod poſt Deum, perſonam veſtram, & aucto- 
* ritatem ſedis apoſtolice, habemus unicum & ſingulare praſidium, &, ſub veltri confadenua parrocinii, refpiramus.“ 


Rapin. | Y 
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1215. a molt violent paſſion with the barons, for pre- 

» ſuming, without conſulting him, to oblige their 

ſovereign to ſign ſuch charters, and lay a con- 

ſtraint upon a prince, who had taken the croſs, 

and was under the church's protection; and, 

in his rage, he ſwore, by St. Peter, that, at all 

adventures, their raſhneſs ſhould not paſs with 

impunity. He likewiſe ſent them a letter, en- 

joining them to renounce what they had ex- 

torted from their king ; but the barons, deſpi- 

ſing his injunctions, and without any dread of 

his thunders, ſeized on Rocheſter, which car- 

dinal Langton put into their hands * ; where 

they found a prodigious quantity of ammuni- 

tion, laid in by the king, for his own occaſions, 

ich, perhaps, was the reaſon of their taking 
that place. 

Ile annuls In the interim, the pope annulling the two 

rac char. charters, and abſolving the king from his oath, 


* John's affairs began to aſſume a new aſpect, by 
the king The intelligence he received, that his agents 
from his had enliſted great numbers of adventurers in his 


oath. ſervice; upon which, he, with all ſpeed, quitted 
the Iſle of Wight, and went to Dover; where 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee vaſt multitudes 
arrive from Brabant, Flanders, Normandy, 
Poictou, and Gaſcoigne, all of them ſoldiers of 
fortune, and ready to venture their lives, for an 
eſtate. Theſe adventurers were ſo numerous, 
that the hiſtorians, who mention their num- 
ber, areſcarce to be credited; but, by a ſud- 
den accident, Hugh de Boves, one of the lea- 
ders, with 40,000 men, periſhed in the ſea. If 
theſe had ſafely landed, John might, doubtleſs, 
have treated the Normans ſettled in England, 
as William the Conqueror had formerly done 
the Engliſh ; tho' there were troops enough 
{till left, to enable him to trample on the ba- 
rons, who little expected ſuch a ſurprizing re- 
volution. The king, firſt of all, beſieged 
Rocheſter, which, after a long reſiſtance, ſur- 
rendered, at laft, in ſpire of the attempts of 
the barons to throw in ſome ſuccours; and 
he was ſo highly incenſed, that he would have 
hanged the whole garriſon, it the generals had 
not repreſented to him, that he would expoſe 
his own troops to the ſame barbarous uſage f. 
Upon this 33 he divided his army into 
two bodies, giving the command of one to his 
natural brother, the earl of Salisbury, in order 
to ravage the ſouthern counties; whilſt he, 
with the other, marched into the northern 
parts, to make them feel the effects of his re- 
ſentment. England was never in ſuch deplo- 
rable circumſtances, having two armies of ra- 
pacious foreigners in her very bowels, who 
made moſt terrible devaſtations; and we may 
naturally conclude, that they did not ſpare 
the houſes and lands of the barons, who, 
finding that they were not in a condition to 
appear in the field, retired to London. 
In the mean time, the pope thundered out 


mumcates an excommunication againſt the barons, or- 
the barons. 


He excom- 


 bow-men, were all hanged. M. Paris. 
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dering Pandulph and the biſhop of Rocheſter, 1215. 
to enjoin cardinal Langton, in his name, to 
publiſh the bull; but the archbiſhop, under 

the pretence that the pope was impoſed upon, 

refuſed to comply, till he had himſelf acquaint- 

ed his holineſs with all the particulars ; tho', 

the truth is, he could not reſolve to proceed 
againſt thoſe, whom he had . himſelf encoura- 

ged to take up arms againſt the king. Upon 

this, the two commiſſioners publiſhed the ex- 
communication themſelves, and ſuſpended the 
archbiſhop, purſuant to their orders ; but the 
barons, pretending that they were not par- 
ticularly named in the bull, perſiſted in their 
endeavours to defend themſelves againit the 

king. As for Langton, he was ſent for to 


| Rome, where he was in danger of _ de- 


poſed ; but the pope, relenting at the ſollici- 
tations of the other cardinals, only confirmed 
his ſuſpenſion. Some time after, he voided 
his brother Simon's election, who was choſen 
archbiſhop of York, and placed his enemy, 
Walter de Grey, in his room ; from whom, 
however, he exacted, for his pall, 10,000 l. 
ſterling , for the occaſions of the holy ſee ; 
and, after ſeveral mortifications at Lag 
Langton's ſuſpenſion was, art laſt, taken off, 


on condition that he would not return to 


England, till the commotions were entirely 
appeaſed. 

Innocent alſo publiſhed another bull, in The ba- 
which the barons were excommunicated, by vous are a- 
name; and their lands were laid under an in- S. 
terdict, as well as the city of London, which cated. 
had eſpouſed their cauſe. As the barons ex- Act. Pub. 
pected this ſecond bull, they were determined | 
to overlook it, and prevent the publication 
of it in London ; alledging that it was obtain- 
ed by falſe ſuggeſtions, and conſequently in- 
valid; that, beſides, the pope had no right to 
interfere in temporal affairs, ſince St. Peter 
received from Chriſt only ſpiritual power ; and, 
therefore, it was neither juſt nor reaſonable, - 
that chriſtians ſhould tamely ſubmit to be go- 
verned, by the ambition and avarice of the 
popes. One would not have imagined, that 
they, who diſcourſed in this ſtrain, were the 
very perſons who refuſed to ſerve the king, 
becauſe he was excommunicated, it there were 
not 1000 inſtances to prove, how apt men 
are to ſquare their opinions by their intereſts ; 
yet the pope had the mortification to find his 
authority deſpiſed, without being able to help 
it, becauſe the people were againſt him ; in 
which, caſe, his thunders are always ineffectu- 
al. In the mean while, John continued his 
ravages in the kingdom, and eſpecially in 
the lands of the confederate barons ; and' 
numberleſs outrages and cruelties were com- 
mitted, on this occaſion, which increaſed the 
animoſity of the barons againſt the king. 

Such was the wretched ſtate of the confede- 
rate barons, that they, at laſt, came to a de- 


Qui, qua conſcientia neſcio, illud regis inimicis tradidit. M. Par, Rapin, | *. 
f William de Albiney, whom the barons had made governor under the archbiſhop, William de Lancaſter, Wil- 
liam de Emesford, and ſome others, were ſent priſoners to Corf-caſlle; but the common ſoldiers, except the croſs- 


+ From hence it may be conjectured, what immenſe ſums of money the pope, in thoſe days, extorted out of 
England, as well as the vaſt riches of the clergy ; when an archbiſhop was to pay the pope as much, as would now 
be equal to 50,000 J. It is ſaid, he was promoted to the ſee of York, for not having known a woman, 
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ſperate reſolution, to hazard their own ruin 


WV with that of the whole kingdom, to have the 


1216. 


ſatisfaction of being revenged on the king; and, 
with this view, they acquainted the king of 
France, that, if he would ſend over prince Lewis, 
his ſon, they would place him on the throne 
of England, provided he brought ſufficient 
forces, to deliver them from the tyranny of 
their preſent ſovereign. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to Philip, than this propoſal 
of t he barons, who, once before, was intent 
upon the conquelt of that iſland ; and, it the 
loſs of his fleet, more than the pope's menaces, 
obliged him to deſiſt from his undertaking, 
he was ſtill ardently deſirous of accompliſh- 
ing it, upon a proper occaſion. The rupture 
between John and the barons giving him a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he embraced it imme- 
diately; demanding only from the barons 25 
hoſtages, for the performance of their pro- 
miſe ; but, theſe hoſtages being arrived at 
Paris, prince Lewis, then in Languedoc war- 
ring againſt the Albigenſes, came to the king, 
his father, to prepare for this important ex- 
pedition; and, ſending directly ſome troops 
to the barons, he aſſured them, that he would 
ſoon follow, in perſon, with more powerful ſuc- 
cours. 

The pope, receiving the news of theſe pre- 


Great pre Parations in France, diſpatched Gallo, as his 


arations 


legate thither ; who, having obtained an au- 


in France. gience of the king, prohibited him, in the 


M. Par. 


Lewis 
lands in 
England. 


pope's name, to carry his arms into England, 
which was a part of St. Peter's patrimony, and 
threatened all perſons with excommunication, 
that ſhould, directly or indirectly, aſſiſt the 
Engliſh barons. Philip replied, that England 
was no patrimony of St. Peter, becauſe John 
could not ſubject his kingdom, without the 
conſent of the ſtates; that ſuch an extraor- 
dinary act was beyond the power of 3 king; 
and that the maxims, which his holineſs would 
introduce, were too prejudicial to all ſtates 
to be admitted *; yer this was the very ſame 
perſon, who, three years before, thought, 
that he was intitled to England, by the ſole 
authority of the pore However, this is an 


inconteſtable proof, that the pope's exorbitant 


power was not allowed, from a religions prin- 
ciple, but from a motive of intereſt or fear; 
and from it we find, that, that the court of 
Rome, at certain times, met with mortifica- 
tions, which ſhe readily connived at; whilſt, 
on other occaſions, the excrted her authority, 
in the moit haughty and imperious manner. 
Lewis, in ſpite of the pope's prohibition, 
was ſoon in a readineſs to embarque for Eng- 
land, with a fleet of 700 fail ; whilſt John, 
tho' he went to Dover, upon the firſt notice 
of the deſigns of the French, not thinking 
himſelf in a condition to hinder their deſcent, 
retired to Wincheſter ; inſomuch that Lewis 
landed his troops at Sandwich, without the 


leaſt interruption. After this, he marched a- 1216, 
gainſt Rocheſter, which made but a feint re. 


ſiſtance; and the taking of that city drew at- 
ter it the whole county of Kent, except Do- 
ver=caſtle, where John had left an able garri- 
ſon, under Hubert de Burgh, who was a brave 
and faithful governor. 


In the interim, the pope ſent Gallo, his le- The abbor 


gate, orders to: repair into England, and to 
publiſh the bull of excommunication againſt 


the barons ; and, at the ſame time, he empow- tes him, 
ered the abbot ot St. Auguſtin's, to denounce Thorn. 


prince Lewis excommunicated, the very mo- 
ment he landed in England. Lewis, to divert 
this blow, repreſented to the abbot in a 
letter, his right to the crown of England; 
alledging, among other reaſons, that, as John 
aſcended the throne, only by the conſent ot 
the barons, the ſame authority might de- 
pole him, and place another in his room; 
bur the abbot, who was not convinced by his 
arguments, declared prince Lewis and his ad- 
herents excommunicated, purſuant to the pope's 
expreſs orders; yet this could not deter that 
prince from his undertaking. As ſoon as he 
was poſleſs'd of Rocheſter he marched to Lon- 
don ; where the barons and citizens ſwore al- 
legiance to him, upon his ſolemn oath to re- 
{tore to all their loit eſtates, and to the nation 
their antient privileges. Ir docs not appear, 
from the Engliſh hittorians, that this prince 
was crowned ; tho' it is certain, that he diſ- 
poſed of every thing relating to the govern- 
ment, as it he had been lawtully inveſted with 


the regal authority. He made Simon Lang- 


ton his chancellor; who, being exaſperated a- 


2 the pope, prevailed on the barons and 


ondoners to contemn his cenſures, and, in 
ſpite of the interdict, to attend divine ſervice, 
which was celebrated, as uſual ; and Lewis rea- 
dily conſented to what was fo agreeable to his 
own intentions. He foreſaw theſe obſtacles, 
betore he engaged in this expedition ; and he 
was, therefore, reſolutely determined to diſre- 
gard them; copying, in this, after his father 
and the French bithops, who appealed to the 
pope, when better intormed, trom the ſen- 
rence of interdict denounced on the whole 
kingdom t; for appeals to a future general 
council were not, then, much in uſe, nor the 
commodious diſtinction between the holy ſee 
and the perſon of the pope. 


Lewis's party being daily augmented, as he Lewis 
continued his progreſs, he quickly ſubdued makes = 
molt of the ſouthern counties; and then he 2 1 
marched towards Norfolk and Suffolk, which NI. Par. 
alſo ſubmitted to him. During theſe ſucceſſes, An. Wa⸗ 
he met with no oppoſition, except from verl. 


William de Collingham, who, with 1000 archers, 
cloſely following the prince's army, attacked 
the French that ſtraggled, for the ſake of plun- 
der. Soon after, Lewis's adherents in the north 
took the city of Lork, and intreated him to 


* All the great men of France unanimouſly declared, that they would maintain, even to death, © That no king 
« or prince, without the conſent of the barons, could give away, or reſign his kingdom, and thereby enllave his 


*© nobility.” M. Par. ; 


+ Pope Boniface the VIII, upon a quarrel with Philip, excommunicated him, and abſolved his ſubjects from their 
allegiance ; which ſo highly incenſed him, that he procured the pope to be condemned in a ſynod, for ſimony, murder, 
atheiſm, adultery, &c. and his bull, which he aſſerted, that he was ſupreme lord, in temporal affairs, was burnt by 


the parliament of Paris, and by the ſtates of France, who declared againft the papa! uſiu pations. 


he 


Book VIII. 


1216. 
— YS/ 


come into thoſe parts, to compleat the con- 
queſt of all the country beyond the Humber ; 
but, whilſt he was making preparations for it, 
he received a letter from his father ; reproving 
him, for leaving behind him the caſtles ot Dover 
and Windſor, which were of greater impor- 
rance than the northern counties. Upon this, 
he returned to beſiege Dover; whilſt the En- 
gliſh barons inveſted Windſor. About this 


time, Alexander I. king of Scotland, purſuant 


ile vindi- 
cates his 
claim to 
England, 
before the 
pope, 

M. Par, 


to Lewis's ſummons, came and did him ho- 
mage, in perſon, for the lands he held of the 
crown of England ; upon which, the prince 
and the barons ſwore, that they never would 
make peace, without his knowledge; tho” this 
promiſe was not afterwards punctually perform- 
ed. Preſently after, John was deſerted by the 
Flemiſh and Poictevin troops; for Lewis found 
means to entice them from his ſervice. 

In the mean while, the ambaſſadors, the 
prince diſpatched to Rome, exerted their ut- 
moſt skill, to vindicate their maſter's preten- 
ſions to the crown of England; and they chiefly 
inſiſted on his marriage with Blanche of Cai- 
tile, alledging that, John being lawfully depo- 
{ed by the barons, the crown was devolved to 
Blanche, his niece *. The pope objected, that, 
admitting that John was lawfully depoſed, 
his children ought not to be involved in the 


ſame misfortune; and, ſuppoſing his children, 


young as they were, to be partakers of their 
tather's crimes, Eleanor of Bretagne, Arthur's 
ſiſter, who was ſtill alive, preceded all others; 


and, finally, that the emperor Otho, ſon of 
Henry II's eldeſt daughter, ought certainly to 
have the preference to Blanche of Caſtile, who 


was born of the youngeſt. The ambaſladors 


anſwered, that, Eleanor's father and Otho's 


mother being deceaſed, repreſentation could 
not take place ; but, as the mother of Blanche 
was {till living, her daughter might juſtly re- 
preſent her; but the pope replied, why thould 
Blanche be preferred to the king of Caſtile, 
her brother, and the queen of Leon, her eldett 
ſiſter? This queſtion was not eaſy to be re- 
ſolved ; but, as the ambaſſadors, on this occa- 
ſion, were, not ſo ſollicitous, about the reaſon 
of the thing, as to advance ſome plauſible al- 
legations, in order to fatisfy the pope, they 
were not at a loſs, for an anſwer; affirming 
that, when there were ſeveral heirs, and the 
next of Kin did not appear and put in his claim, 
a more diſtant relation might take poſſeſſion 
of the inheritance, ſaving to the other his right; 
and that, upon this foundation, their matter 
had entered England; but, it afterwards a 
nearer than himſelf ſhould lay claim to it, he 
would be always ready to give him a reaſona- 
ble ſatisfaction. Innocent was obliged to ac- 
quieſce in this reply; as it ſhewed a deference 
to the pope, in debating the matter betore 
him ; tho', whatſoever his decifion might be, 
Lewis was reſolved to proſecute his pretended 
right, which was founded more upon force 
than equity. | 

In the interim, John, who, till now, durſt 


not venture to take the field, leaving Win- 
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cheſter, marched into Norfolk and Suffolk, 1216. 
where he committed great ravages; but, hear- 

ing that the barons had raiſed the ſiege of Jobn ra- 
Windſor, with a view of giving him battle, 5... 
he retired to an advantageous poſt near Stanford; and guc. 
where it would have been extremely difficult folk. 
to attack him. He took care nct to hazard a Act. Pub. 
battle, being apprehenſive, that the officers of N. Wett. 
his army, moſt of whom were ſubjects of the 

king of France, would, to be reconciled to 

Lewis, be guilty of ſome remarkable treache- 

ry; and, moreover, he expected ſome advan- 

tages, by prolonging the war ; for he believed, 

that the Engliſh would, in a little time, become 

weary of the French, who alrcady began to be 

very inſolent and aſſuming, and did not, in the 
leaſt, ſtudy to conform themſelves to their temper 

and manners ; and, indeed, he had {ome rea- 

ſon to entertain theſe apprehenſions; tor the 

barons were exceedingly diſguſted, to ſee all 

the rewards diſtributed to the foreigners, and 

their own eſtates beſtowed on the favourites of 

the prince, whom they had invited over, as 

it the Engliſh had no right to the conqueſts, 

that were made. However, all this, perhaps, 

would not have engaged them to take other 
meaſures, if what was diſcovered by the vit- 

count de Melun, one of Lewis's prime confi- The yir. 
dents, had nor, in a manner, compelled them count of 
to provide for their own ſecurity. If certain Melun diſ- 
authors may be credited, this nobleman, being 75 3 
ſeized by a mortal diſtemper, at London, ſent the 3 
for ſuch of the barons, as were potted there, Knight. 
to guard the city; to whom he declared, that M. Par. 
he could no longer conceal a ſecret, which lay 

heavy on his conſcience, and, it not immediate- 

ly diſcloſed to the Engliſh, would infallibly 

drag them to utter deſtruction. Then he re- 
preſented to them, that the prince was reſol- 

ved to baniſh all the barons, that had taken 

up arms againſt king John, as traytors to their 
country ; and he farther faid, that this reſo- 

lution was taken, in a council_ of 16 French 

lords, of which himſelf was one, and con- 

firmed by the prince, with an oath. He aflured 

them, upon the words of a dying man, that 

what he related was true; and he told them, 

that his veracity ought the leſs to be diſputed, 

as he was juſt on the point of .appearing be- 

fore the tribunal of God. The French hiſto- 

rians ſtile this ſecret a fiction; and, indeed, 

it is not eaſy to conceive, what could be 

Lewis's motive, to make ſuch an oath, betfore- 

hand, in the preſence of 16 witneſſes, even on 

the ſuppoſition, that he deſigned to inſinuate, 

that this would be a means amply to reward 

their ſervices; for it would have been extremely 
imprudent to reveal ſo early ſuch a black deſign. 
However, whether this ſecret was real, or on- 

ly invented to ſow diſſenſion between the French 

and the Engliſh, being whiſpered abour, it 

made a very deep impreſſion on the minds ot 

the barons; and it had the greater influence 

over them, as it agreed with their former ſuſpi- 

cions of the French. From this time, many 
repented of their calling in rhe foreigners; and 

no leſs than 4o ſecretly aſſured king John, that 


* Mathew Paris has given a particular account of the arguments advanced, pro and eon; which contains not on- 
ly the clear ſtare of this controverſy, but alſo many curious points, with reſpect to the feudal law of that age. 
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they would return to their allegiance ; but the 


WW reſt durit not confide in a prince, whom they 


John car- 
ries his 
crown to 
Lynn, 


His death, 


T. Wikes. 
Knighton. 


Hemingf. 


John's 


character. 


had ſo greatly offended, being too well ac- 
quainted with his cruel and revengeful dif- 
poſition. 


In the mean while, that unfortunate prince, 


not knowing whom to truſt, being jealous even 
of his own friends, inceſſantly marched, from 
place to place, to diſconcert the meaſures of 
his enemies; but, thinking himſelf ſafeſt in the 
county of Norfolk, he choſe the little town of 
Lynn to be the repoſitory of his treaſures, his 
crown and ſceptre, and other things of value; 
and this town had expreſſed ſuch affection and 
loyalty for him, that, among other preat pri- 
vileges that he granted it, as marks of his gra- 
titude, he made it a mayor- town, and pre- 
ſented the firſt mayor with his own ſword, 
which is carefully preſerved there, to this day. 
However, being preſs'd by the barons, he de- 
termined to remove his treaſures from Lynn 
to a certain place in Lincolnſhire, where he 
intended to rerire ; and he very narrowly c- 
ſcaped drowning with his whole army, in a 
large marſh *, that parts the two counties of 
Lincoln and Norfolk. Before he was quite 
over the tide, coming upthe river Well-ſtream, 
which overflows the marſh-land, at high- 
water, expoſed him to the greateſt danger ; 
but, tho' he eſcaped himſelf, all his baggage, 
was ſwallowed up by the waters. He arrived, 


that night, at Swine's-head-abbey, where he 


lodged ; but his vexation for his loſs, which, in 
his preſent condition, was irretrievable, threw 
him into a violent fever, which was the more 
infla med, by inconſiderately eating peaches ; 
and, the next day, not being able to ride, he 
was carried in a litter to Sleford- caſtle; from 
whence, the day after, he proceeded to Newark. 
Here the king, perceiving his illneſs to increaſe, 
made his will, and appointed Henry, his el- 
deſt ſon, then only 10 years of age, to be his 
heir ; and the care of his ſalvation employed 
his thoughts, during the refidue of his ſickneſs, 
which put an end to his life, on the 18th of 
October, 1216, in the 5 iſt year of his age, 
after an unhappy reign of 17 years, 7 months, 
and 10 days. His body was removed to Wor- 
ceſter, purſuant to his own order, and interr'd, 
with little funeral pomp, in the cathedral ; 
where his tomb, with his image upon it, is to 
be ſeen, at this day . Some relate, that he 
was poiſoned by a monk of Swine's-head- 
abbey ; but this is very improbable, ſince ir is 
not taken notice of by any of the contempora- 
ry hiftorians. 

If this prince's character be drawn, from 
Matthew Paris, his chief hiſtorian, he muſt be 
repreſented, as one of the vileſt wretches that 
ever lived; but, as I have elſewhere remark- 
ed, the hiſtories of princes, who had any con- 
teſts with the court of Rome, are to be very 
cautiouſly peruſed ; and, therefore, in my o- 
Pinion, to come at the truth, it is moſt ex- 


of ENGLAND. 


pedient ſolely to examine the actions of this 1216. 
monarch, in order to trace his temper and in- 


clinations. It muſt be conſeſo d, that his un- 
juſt proceedings naturally conveigh a very diſ- 
advantageous idea of him, when we conſider 
his injurions treatment ot Richard, his bro- 
ther; the death of prince Arthur, of which 
he never fully acquitted himſelt ; the perpe- 
tual impriſonment of Eleanor of Bretagne, his 
nicce ; his putting away Aviſa of Glouceſter ,; 
his extreme indolence, when Philip Anguſtus 
was employed in ſubduing his dominions in 
France; his ignominious reſignation of his 
crown to the pope; the breach of his faith 
with the barons ; and his calling in an army 
of foreign mercenaries, to be revenged on his 
own ſubjects. However, after all that has 
been ſaid, if one was diſpoſed to undertake 
his vindication, with reſpect to moſt of theſe 
articles, it would not, perhaps, be ſo difficult, 
as it ſeems, at firſt view ; but, without en- 
tering upon a ſubject, which would carry me 
too far, 1 ſhall only apply to this prince What 
I have already obſerved, concerning William 
Rufus ; that, finding in king John ſcarce a 
ſingle valuable quality, it is not worth while 
to make a digreſſion, to juſtity ſome particular 
actions; tho? it is evident, that the writers of 
his life have painred him, 1n blacker colours 
than he deſerved. This prince had great fail- 
ings ; yet they would not have been ſo viſible 
or ſo aggravated by the hiſtorians, had he 
been contemporary with a king of France leſs 
politick and ambitious, a pope of leſs pride 
and more conſcience, and a nobility leſs tur- 
bulent and factious. As for levying * taxes, 
without the conſent of the ftates, it had been 
often practiſed, ſince the Norman conqueſt, 
as the reader muſt have remarked, in ſome 
former reigns ; and yet ſeveral modern hiſto- 
rians ſharply exclaim againſt him, as -if, in 
thoſe days, England enjoyed the {ame privi- 
leges, as at preſent ; whereas it 1s notorious, 
that the caſe was otherwiſe then, when there 
was a neceſſity to recur to the time of the 
Saxon monarchy, to diſcover the very tounda- 
tions of thoſe privileges. 

John's fortune never ſuited his natural tem- 
per; for, tho' he was a lover of caſe and quiet, 
he was perpetually involved in troubles. He 
was fit neither for proſperity nor adverſity, the 
former rendering him extremely inſolent, and 
the latter, to the laſt degree, dejected; ſo 
that, doubtleſs, a middle ſtate of life would 
have moſt been agrecable to his diſpoſition. 


He is charged with exceeding Henry II, his . par 
father, in luſt ; a vice of which princes are ſel- Heming - 
dom very reproachfully accuſed, unleſs with a ford. 


determined view of defaming him tor other 
reaſons. It cannot be denied, that the monks 
have attempted to repreſent him, in the moſt 
odious light, in order to excuſe the popc's pro- 
cecdings againſt him; which is manitelt trom 
the calumny they caſt upon his memory, in 


* The waſhes between a place, {tiled the Croſs-Keys, in Norfolk, and Forſdike in Holland in Lincolnſhire, 
His tomb of grey marble is placed between the choir and the bien altar; the figure of the king, as large as the 


life, and the brſhops, St. Oſwald and St. Wulſtan, at his head, in 


ittle, with their cenſers in their hands, are car- 


ved in ſtone, which ſeems to be as antient, as the time of Henry III; but the altar · tomb, on which it is placed 1s 


@f a modern fabrick. There is no inſcription. Sandf. Gencal. 


* 


aſſerting, 
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a 


Wy ramolin of Africa, with an offer of his king- 


dom, and a promiſe to embrace the Mahome- 
tan religion, which is altogether improbable. 
However, ſ ome modern hittorians affirm it, for 
a truth; believing that Matthew Paris *, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry III, John's ſon, 
would not have preſumed to advance it, had it 
been groundleſs ; but this argument does not 
ſeem to be concluſive, ſince that author has 
eren expreſs'd himſelf in very diſreſpectful 
terms of Henry III, without any dread of his 
reſentment, from which, perhaps, he was 
ſcreened, when he wrote; and, beſides, books 
in thoſe days, were not immediately diſperſed, 
remaining often a great while concealed in the 
monaſteries, before they were publiſhed. 
John was ever unfortunate ; and, if we may 
give credit to the hiſtorians, always deteſted 
by his own ſubjects; rho' this conſtant hat- 
red of the Engliſh is not to be reconciled 
with the great caſe, with which he levied his 
armics, and even whilſt he lay under the ſen- 
tence of excommunication. We muſt, there- 
fore, diſtinguiſh two periods in his reign ; 1n 
the firſt of which, from his coronation to his 
reſignation of the crown to the pope, it he was 
not greatly eſteemed, it, at leaſt, does not ap- 
pear, that he was ſo odious, as he was at- 
terwards rendered by his imprudent conduct. 
The ſecond period, commencing at his reſig- 
nation, ends with his life ; daring which, 1t 
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1216. aſſerting, that he ſent ambaſizdors to the Mi- 


mult be confeſſed, that lis ſubjects had an ex- 
treme averſion to him; and yet, it his govern- 
ment be conlidered abſtractly from his per- 
{onal qualities, it may be faid, that he was not 
one of the worlt of kings. He was the firſt or 
chief, that appointed thoſe excellent forms ot 
civil government in London, and moſt other 
cities in the kingdom; and, according to Cam- 
den and others, the firſt that coined ſterling 
money. The ceremonies, obſerved in the erca- 
tion of carls, owe their original to this prince ; 
and, in fine, he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws in 
Ireland, and granted the cinque-ports the pri- 
vileges they enjoy, at this day f. 


Knighton. 


John had no iſſuc by his two firſt wives; His wives 
but, by Iſabella of Angouleme, his third wife, aud, fue. 


he had two {ons and three daughters. Henry 
was his ſucceſſor; and Richard was carl of 
Cornwall, tho' aſterwards elected king of the 
Romans. Of his three daughters, Johanna 
was married to Alexander II, king of Scot- 


land; Eleanor was eſpouſed firft to William 


Marthall, carl of Pembroke, but, after his de- 
ceaſe, to Simon de Monttorr, carl of Leiceſter ; 
and Iſabella was given in marriage to the em- 
peror Frederick II, +. 


The moſt important foreign events, during Remark- 
this reign, were the taking of Conſtantinople able fo- | 


by the arms of the French and Venetians, in 
1204, and the Cruſade againſt the Albigen- 
ſes *®, which gave riſe to the inquiſition +. 


* He not only mentions the names of the ambaſſadors, viz. Thomas Hardington and Ralph Fitz-Nicholas, Enights, 


with Robert of London, a prieſt, but likewiſe deſcribes, at large, the manner of the audience they had of the black 
king ; and how he deſpiſed their maſter, for his meanneſs of his ſpirit, and diſmiſsd them with contempt, He like- 
wil relates, that John, ſome time after he had made his peace with Innocent, declared, * That nothing had ſuc- 
c cceded with him, ſince he was reconciled to God and the pope” ; and, that, after a hunting, at the opening of 
2 ſtag, he ſhould have ſaid, © See, how fat that deer is and yet I dare ſwear he never heard maſs.” M. Par. 


reign E- 
vends. 


t Becauſe they obliged themſelves, and their heirs, to provide the king, upon a reaſonable ſummons, 80 able veſ- 


ſels, at their own charges, for 40 days , and, after that, to receive wages from the king. Knighton. 

+ He had alſo five natural ſons, viz. Richard, Geoffrey Fitz-Roy, Sir John Courcy, Osbert Giffard, and Oliver, 
and a daughter, named Joan, from whom many noble families are deſcended. Vid. Sandf. Geneal. 

** About the year 1160, Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, find- 
ing that there were no grounds for ſeveral of the Romiſh doctrines, particularly, tranſubſtantiat ion, publickly op- 
poſed them ; and his tollowers, after him, were named Waldenſes, who, being chaced from Lyons, overſpread 
Dauphine and Provence. It is ſaid, that, to prevent their growth, Philip Auguſtus razed 300 gentlemen's ſeats, and 
deſtroyed ſeveral fortified towns; but, inſtead of extirpating them, this only diſperſed them over a great part of 
Europe, and they multiplicd ſo faſt, that, in leſs than a century after Waldo, in the ſmall biſhoprick of Paſſau a- 
lone, there were W of 80,000. The articles of their faith, which they drew up and dedicated to the king of 
France, prove, that they agreed, in moſt points, with the preſent proteſtants; and, in 1200, in the province of Al- 
bigeois in Languedoc, from whence they were ſtiled Albigenſes, they ſtood upon their own defence; but Philip, 
warring againſt them, expelled them into Bohemia and Savoy, and ſeveral retired into England. The Cruſade a- 
| wg them, it is reported, conſiſted of 500,000 men, who wore their croſſes on their breaſts, to be diſtinguiſhed 
rom thoſe that went to the Holy-Land, who wore them on their ſhoulders. | 

I Pope Gregory IX. was the firſt that erected this horrid tribunal, eſtabliſhing it. at Tholouſe, where it was ſoon 
pulled down, on the account of its cruelties. - Italy and Spain embraced it; but Charles V, attempting to fer it up 
in the Low-Countries, by this means, loſt thoſe provinces. This court is under the direction of the Dominicans, and 
takes cognizance of hereſy, Judaiſm, &c. and the delinquents, being confined in dungeons, never ſee the light, till 
they accuſe themſelves and their accomplices ; for they never know or are confronted with their accuſers. The 
congregation of the inquiſition was eſtabliſhed by Paul III, and confirmed by Sixtus V, conſiſting of 12 cardinals and 


a great number of prelates and divines ; and the cardinals are inquiſitors general, who depute ſubſtitutes in the 
provinces, | 


Charta 


„ * * _ 
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Charta regis WILLIELMI Conquiſitoris. 


ILLIELM USrex Anglorum, dux 
| Normannorum, omnibus hominibus 


ſuis Francis & Anglis, ſalutem. 


De religione & pace publica. 


I. Statuimus imprimis ſuper omnia, unum 
Deum per totum regnum noſtrum venerari, 
unam fidem Chriſti ſemper inviolatam cuſto- 
diri, pacem, & ſecuritatem & concordiam, 
judicium & juſtitiam inter Anglos & Norman- 
nos, Francos & Britones Walliæ & Cornubiæ, 
Pictos, & Scotos Albaniz, ſimiliter inter Fran- 
cos & Inſulanos, provincias & patrias, quæ per- 
tinent ad coronam & dignitatem, defenſionem 
& obſervationem & honorem regni noſtri, & 
inter omnes nobis ſubjectos per univerſam mo- 


narchiam regni Britanniæ firmiter & inviola- 


biliter obſervari. Ita quod nullus ali! forisfaciat 


in ullo ſuper forisfacturam noſtram plenam. 


De fide & obſequio erga regem. 


IL Statuimus etiam, ut omnes liberi homi- 


nes fœdere & ſacramento affirment, quod in- 


tra & extra univerſum regnum Angliæ (quod 
olim vocabatur regnum Britanniæ) Willielmo 


regi domino ſuo fideles eſſe volunt, terras & 


honores illius omni fidelitate ubique ſervare 
cum co, & contra inimicos & alienigenas de- 


fendere. 


De Normanni ſeu Franci genæ cxde. 


III. Volumus autem & firmiter præcipimus, 


ut omnes homines, quos nobiſcum ad duximus, 
aut poſt nos venerint, ſint ſub protectione & 


in pace noſtra per univerſum regnum prædic- 


tum; & ſi quis de illis occiſus fuerit, dominus 


e jus habeat intra V dies homicidam ejus ſi 


poterit; in autem, incipiat perſolvere nobis 


LVI marcas argenti, quamdiu ſubſtantia 
domini illius perduraverit : ubi vero ſub- 


ſtantia domini detecerit, totus hundredus, in 
quo occiſio facta eſt, communiter ſolvat quod 


remanet. 

De jure Normannorum qui ante 
adventum regis Gulielmi cives 
fuerant Anglicani. 
IV. Et omnis . qui tempore Ed- 


wardi propinqui noſtri fuit in Anglia particeps 
conſuetudinum Anglorum, quod ipſi dicunt 


Anhlote & Anſcote, perſolvat ſecundum le- 


De clientelari ſeu ſeudorum jure, 
& ingenuorum immunitate. 


V. Volumus etiam ac firmiter præcipimus 
& concedimus, ut omnes liberi homines totius 
monarchiæ regni noſtri prædicti, habeant & 
teneant terras ſuas & poſſeſſiones ſuas bene & 
in pace, libere ab omni exactione injuſta, & 
ab omni tallagio, ita quod nichil ab eis exi- 


printed in Mr. Lombard's Archaionom. and in Sir R 


manuſcript copy in the Red Book in the exchequer. 


gatur vel capiatur, niſi ſervicium ſuum liberum, 
quod de jure nobis facere debent & facere te- 
nentur ; & prout ſtatutum eſt eis & illis a no- 
bis datum & conceſſum jute hæreditario im- 
perpetuum, per commune concilium totius 
regni noſtri prædicti. 


De nocturnis cuſtodiis. 


VI. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipi- 
mus, ut omnes civitates & burgi & caſtella 
& hundredi & wapentachia totius regni 
noſtri prædicti, ſingulis noctibus vigilentur & 
cuſtodiantur in gyrum, pro maleficis & inimi- 
cis, prout vicecomes & aldermanni, & præpo- 
ſiti & cæteri ballivi & miniſtri noſtri melius, 
per commune concilium ad utilitatem regni, 
providebunt. 


De menſuris & ponderibus. 


VII. Et quod habeant per univerſum reg- 
num menſuras fideliſſimas & ſignatas, & pon- 
dera fideliſſima & ſignata, ſicut boni prædeceſ- 
ſores ſtatuerunt. 


De clientum ſeu vaſſallorum præ- 


ſtationibus. 


VIII. Statuimus etiam & firmiter. præcipi- 
mus, ut omnes comites & barones, milites, & 
ſervientes, & univerſi liberi homines totius reg- 
ni noſtri prædicti, habeant & teneant ſe ſem- 
per bene in armis & in equis, ut decet & o- 
portet, & quod ſint ſemper prompti & bene 
parati ad ſervicium ſuum integrum nobis ex- 
plendum & peragendum, cum ſemper opus 
adfuerit, ſecundum quod nobis debent de feo- 
dis & tenementis ſuis, de jure facere, & ſicut 
illis ſtatuimus, per commune concilium totius 
regni noſtri predici, ae dedimus & con- 
ceſſimus in feodo jure hxreditario ; hoc præ- 
ceptum non ſit violatum ullo modo, ſuper fo- 
risfacturam noſtram plenam. 


Ut jura regia illæſa ſervare pro 


viribus conentur ſubditi. 


IX. Statuimus etiam & firmiter præcipimus, 
ut omnes liberi homines totius regni noſtri præ- 
dicti ſint fratres conjurati ad monarchiam 


noſtram & ad regnum noſtrum pro viribus ſuis 


& facultatibus, contra inimicos pro poſſe ſuo 
defendendum & viriliter ſervandum, & pacem 
& dignitatem coronæ noſtræ integram obſervan- 
dam, & ad judicium rectum, & juſtitiam con- 
ſtanter omnibus modis pro poſſe ſuo ſine dolo 
& ſine dilatione faciendam. | Hoc decretum 
ſancitum eſt in civitate London. ] 


Ne venditio & emptio fiat niſi co. 
ram teſtibus & in civitatibus. 


X. Interdicimus etiam, ut nulla viva + pe- 
cunia vendatur aut ematur niſi intra civitates, 
& hoc ante tres fideles teſtes, nec aliquam rem 
vetitam, fine fidejuſlore & warranto : quod fi 


oger Twiſden's edition of the ſame work, from che antjeny- 
+ 1, e, Payment of ſcot and lot. + i. e. Pecugy, — 


aliter 
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aliter fecerit, ſolvat & perſolvat & poſtea fo- 
risfacturam. 


De emporiits & jure urbium, pa- 
gorumque note melioris. 


XI. Item nullum mercatum vel forum ſit, 
nec fieri permittantur, niſi in civitatibus regni 
noſtri, in burgis & muro vallatis, & in caſtel- 
lis & in locis tutiflimis, ubi conſuetudines regni 
noſtri & jus noſtrum commune & dignitatis 
coronæ noſtræ, quæ conſtituta ſunt a bonis 
prædeceſſoribus noſtris deperiri non poſſunt, 
nec defraudari, nec violari, ſed omnia rite & 
in aperto & per judicium & juſtitiam fierĩ de- 
bent. Et ideo caſtella, & burgi & civitates 
ſitæ ſunt & fundatæ, & ædificatæ, ſcilicet, ad 
tuitionem gentium & populorum regni, & ad 
defenſionem regni, & idcirco obſervari debent 
cum omni libertate & integritate & ratione. 


De purgatione forenſi in judiciis 
publicis. 


XII. Decretum eſt etiam ibi, ut ſi Fran- 
cigena appellaverit Anglum de perjurio aut 
murdro, furto, homicidio, (Ran quod dicunt) 

apertam rapinam quæ negari non poteſt, An- 
glus ſe defendat per quod melius voluerit, aut 
judicio ferri, aut duello : Si autem Anglus in- 
firmus fuerit, inveniat alium, qui pro eo fa- 
ciat : Si quis corum victus fuerit, emendet regi 
XL ſolid. Si autem Anglus Francigenam ap- 
pellaverit, & probare voluerit judicio aut du- 


ello, volo tunc Francigenam purgare ſe ſacra- 
mento, non ferro. | 


Firmantur leges Edwardi regis. 


XIII. Hoc quoque præcipimus, ut omnes 
habeant & teneant leges Edwardi regis in om- 
nibus rebus, adauctis his, quas conſtituimus 
ad utilitatem Anglorum. 


De juſtitiæ publicæ fidejuſſoribus. 


XIV. Omnis homo qui voluerit ſe teneri 
pro libero, ſit in plegio, ut plegius eum habeat 
ad juſtitiam, fi quid offenderit, & quiſquam 
evaſerit, talium. videant plegii, ut ſolvant, 
quod calumniatum eſt, & purgent ſe quodam 
evaſo nullam fraudem noverint. Requiratur 
hundredus & comitatus (ſicut anteceſſores ſta- 
tuerunt) & qui juſte venire debent & noluerint, 
ſummoneantur ſemel; & ſi ſecundo non vene- 
rint, accipiatur unus bos; & fi tertio, alius 
bos; & ſi quarto, reddatur de rebus hujus ho- 
minis quod  calumniatum eſt, quod dicitur 
Ceathgel, & inſuper regis forisfactura. 


De ſervis & eorum manumiſſione. 


XV. Et prohibemus ut nullus vendat ho- 
minem extra patriam; ſi qui vero velit ſer- 
vum ſuum liberum facere, tradat eum vice- 
comiti per manum dextram in pleno comita- 
tu, quĩetum illum clamare debet a jugo ſervi- 
tutis ſuz per manumiſſionem, & oſtendat ei li- 


beras vias & portas, & tradat illi libera arma, 


* j. e. Londini. 
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ſcil. lanceam & gladium, deinde liber homo 


efficitur. | 
De ſervis. 


XVI. Item fi ſervi permanſerint fine ca- 
lumnia per annum & diem in civitatibus noſ- 
tris, vel in burgis muro vallatis, vel in caſtris 
noſtris, a die illa liberi efficiuntur, & liberi a 
jugo ſervitutis ſuæ ſint imperpetuum. 


De ſuppliciorum modo. 


XVII. Interdicimus etiam, ne quis occida- 
tur vel ſuſpendatur pro aliqua culpa, ſed ener- 
ventur oculi & abſcidantur pedes, vel teſticuli 
vel manus, ita quod truncus remaneat vivus 
in ſignum proditionis & nequitiæ ſuæ, ſecun- 
dum enim quantitatem delicti debet pœna ma- 
leficis infligi : iſta præcepta non ſint violata 
ſuper forifacturam noſtram plenam. Teſti- 
bus, &c. 


Alia charta continens inſtitutiones 
hive leges regis Willielmi; 
quæ videntur additiones priori- 


bus g. 


Willielmus Dei gratia, rex Anglorum, om- 
nibus ad quos ſcriptum hoc perveniat, ſalu- 
tem & amicitiam, quod mando & præcipio 
per totam Angliæ nationem cuſtodiri. 


De examine forenſi. 


XVIII. Si Anglicus homo compellet aliquem 
Francigenam per bellum de furto vel homi- 
cidio vel aliqua re pro qua bellum fieri debeEar, 
vel judicium inter duos homines, habeat ple- 
nam licentiam faciendi. Et ſi Anglicus bel- 
lum nolit, Francigena compellatus adlegiet ſe 
in jure jurando contra eum per ſuos teſtes ſe- 
cundum legem Normanniz. 


De eodem. 


XIX. Item fi Francigena compellet Ang- 
licum per- bellum de eiſdem rebus, Anglicus 
plena licentia defendat ſe per bellum vel per 
judicium, ſi magis ei placeat. Et ſi neutrum 
fir, (id eſt invalidus) & nolit bellum vel non 
poſſet, quærat ſibi legalem defenſorem. 


De eodem. 


XX. Si Francigena victus fuerit, perſolvat 
regi LX ſolid. Et fi Anglicus nolit fe defen- 
dere per bellum vel per teſtimonium, adlegiet 
ſemper ** Det judicium. 


De examine ſorenſi. 


XXI. De omnibus utlagariz rebus, rex in- 
ſtituit, ut Anglicus ſe purget ad judicium ; & ſi 
Anglicus appellet Francigenam, de utlagaria & 
hoc ſuper eum inveritare velit, defendat ſe Fran- 
cigena per bellum. Er fi „ non audeat 
eum probare per bellum, defendat ſe Franci- 


gena pleno juramento, non in verborum obſer- 
vantiis. 


Tbeſe are not in the Red Book of the exchequer, but to be found in Brompton's Chronicle, Col. 982. and axe 


alſo in the Nanuſcript belonging to the dean and c 
, -x i. e. battle or duel. 8 


% 2 


N 


chapter of Rocheſter, called Textus Roffenſis. p. 47. 
#* i. e. Ordeal. . 
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Charta libertatum regis HENR1C1 primi. 


&c. Hugoni de Boclande vicecomiti & 
omnibus fidelibus ſuis tam Francis quam An- 
glicis in Herefordſyre, ſalutem. Sciatis me Dei 
miſericordia & communi concilio baronum, 


regni Angliæ regem eſſe coronatum. 


I. Et quia regnum oppreſſum erat injuſtis ex- 
actionibus, ego reſpectu Dei & amore, quem 
ergo vos omnes habeo, ſanctam Dei eccleſiam 
liberam facio, ita quod nec eam vendam nec ad 
ſirmam ponam, nec mortuo archiepiſcopo vel e- 
piſcopo, vel abbate, aliquid accipiam de domi- 
nio eccleſiæ, vel de hominibus, donec ſucceſſor 
in eam ingrediatur. 


II. Et omnes malas conſuetudines, quibus 
regnum Angliæ injuſte opprimebatur, inde au- 
icro, quas malas conſuetudines in parte hic pono. 


III. Si quis baronum meorum, comitum, vel 
aliorum, qui de me tenent, mortuus fuerit, hæ- 
res ſuus non redimet terram ſuum, ſicut facere 
conſueverat tempore patris mei, ſed juſta & 
legitima relevatione relevabit eam: ſimĩliter & 
* horaines baronum meorum legitima & juſta re- 
levatione relevabunt terras ſuas de dominis ſuis. 


1 K ENRICUS Dei gratia rex Angliz, 


IV. Er ſi quis baronum, vel aliorum hominum 
mcorum, filiam ſuam tradere voluerit, five ſo- 
rorem, five nepotem, five cognatam, mecum 
inde Icquatur ; ſed neque ego aliquid de ſuo 
pro hac licentia accipiam, neque detendam ci, 
quin cam det, excepto fi eam dare voluerit 
inimico meo. 

V. Et fi mortuo barone vel alio homine 
meo filia hæres remanſerit, dabo illam cum con- 
lilio baronum meorum cum terra ſua. 


VI. Et ſi mortuo marito, uxor ejus reman- 
{crit, & ſine liberis fuerit, dotem ſuam & 
maritagium habebit, & eam non dabo marito, 
nili ſecundum velle ſuum. Si vero uxor cum 
ibcris remanſerit, dotem ſuam & maritagium 
habebit, dum corpus ſuum legitime ſervabit; 
& cam non dabo niſi ſecundum velle ſuum, & 
terræ liberorum cuſtos erit ſive uxor, five alius 


propinquior, qui juſtus eſſe debet: & præcipio, 


ut homines mei ſimiliter ſe contineant erga fi- 
lios & filias & uxores hominum ſuorum. 


VII. Monetagium commune, quod capie- 
batur per civitates vel comitatus, quod non 
uit tempore Edwardi regis, hoc ne amodo 


* 


hat omnino detendo. 


VIII. Si quis captus fuerit ſive monetarius 
ſive alius cum talſa moneta, juſtitia recta in- 
de flat. 

IX. Omnia placita & omnia debita, quæ 
regi tratri meo debebantur, condono, exceptis 


* 1. c. Tenentes. 


firmis meis, & exceptis illis, quæ pacta erant 
pro aliorum hæreditatibus, vel pro illis rebus, 
quæ juſtius alios contingebant. Et ſi quis aliquid 
pro hæreditate ſua pepigerat, illud condono & 
omnes releviationes, quæ pro rectis hareditati- 
bus pactæ erant. 


X. Et ſi quis baronum vel hominum meo- 
rum infirmabitur, ſicut ipſe dabit vel dare diſ- 
poſuerit pecuniam ſuam: ita datam eſſe con- 
cedo. 


XI. Quod ſi ipſe præventus, vel armis, vel 
infirmitate, pecuniam ſuam nec dederat, nec 
dare diſpoſuerit, uxor ſua, five libert aut pa- 
rentes, & legitimi homines ſui, pro anima ejus 
cam dividant : ſicut cis melius viſum fuerit. 


XIL Si quis baronum vel hominum meo- 
rum torisfecerit, non dabit vadium in miſcria 
pecuniæ ſuæ, ſicut faciebat tempore patris, vel 
tratris mei, fed ſecundum forisfacturæ modum : 
nec ita emendabit ſicut emendaſſet retro tem- 
pore patris mei vel fratris. 


XIII. Quod ſi perfidiæ vel ſceleris convictus 
fuerit, ſicut culpa, fic emendet. 


XIV. Murdra etiam retro ab illa die, qua 
in regem coronatus ſum, omnia condono, & 
ea quæ amodo facta fuerint juſte emendentur 
ſecundum legem regis Edwardi. 


XV. Foreſtas, communi concilio baronum 
meorum in manu mea, ita retinui, ſicut 
pater meus eas habuit. 


XVI. Militibus, qui per loricas terras ſuas 
detendunt, terras dominicarum carucarum 
ſuarum quĩetas ab omnibus geldis & omni 
proprio, dono meo concedo ; ut ficut tam 
magno gravamine alleviati ſunt, ita equis & 
armis bene ſe inſtruant, ut apti & parati ſint 
ad ſervitimm meum, & ad defenſionem regni 
mei. | 


XVII. Pacem firmam pono in toto regno 
meo, & teneri amodo przcipio. Legem re- 
gis Edwardi vobis reddo, cum illis emenda- 
rionibus, quibus pater meus eam emendavit, 
conſilio baronum ſuorum. 


XVIII. Si quis aliquid de modo, vel de rebus 
alicujus poſt obitum regis Willielmi fratris met 
cepit, totum cito reddatur abſque emendatione; 
& ſi quis inde aliquid retinuerit, ille ſuper 
quem inventum fuerit, graviter mihi emen- 
dabit. 


His teſtibus Mauricio Londonienſi epiſcopo, 
Willielmo Wintonienſi electo, Girardo Here- 
fordenſi epiſcopo, Henrico comite, Simone 
comite, Waltero Giffard comite, Roberto dc 
Monte forti, Rogero Bigod, & aliis multis. 


Charta 
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Book VIII. 


W. Malm. 
de Geſt. 
Reg. 

p. 179. 


Ex. vol. II. 
concil. 
Britan. 
Do. Hen. 
Spelman. 
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Charta regis STEPH ANI. 


I. | GO Stephanus Dei gratia, aſſenſu cleri 
& populi in regem Angliz electus, & 
a domino Willielmo archiepiſcopo Cantuariæ 
& ſanctæ eccleſiæ Romanæ legato conſecratus, 
& ab Innocentio ſanctæ ſedis Romanæ ponti- 
fice poſtmodum confirmatus, reſpectu & a- 
more Dei ſanctam eccleſiam liberam eſſe con- 
cedo, & debitam reverentiam illi confirmo. 


II. Nihil me in eccleſia, vel in rebus eccle- 
ſiaſticis ſymoniace acturum, vel permiſſurum 
eſſe promitto. 

III. Eccleſiaſticarum perſonarum & omnium 
clericorum, & rerum eorum juſtitiam & po- 
teſtatem & diſtributionem bonorum eccleſiaſ- 
ticorum manu epiſcoporum efle, perhibeo & 
confirmo. 

IV. Dignitates eccleſiarum, privilegiis ea- 
rum confirmatas, & conſuetudines earum an- 


tiquo tenore habitas, inviolate manere con- 
cedo & ſtatuo. | 


V. Omnes eccleſiarum poſſeſſiones, & tenu- 
ras, quas die illa habuerant, qua Willielmus 
rex avus meus fuit vivus & mortuus, ſine om- 


nium calumniantium reclamatione eis liberas 
& abſolutas cile concedo. 


VI. Si quid vero de habitis aut poſſeſſis ante 
mortem regis, quibus modo careat eccletia, 
deinceps repetierit, indulgentiæ & diſpenſa- 
tioni meæ vel diſcutiendum, vel reſtituendum 
reſervo. 


VII. Quæcunque vero poſt mortem regis li- 


beralitate regum, largitione principum, obla- 
tione, vel comparatione, vel qualibet tranſmu- 
tatione fidelium collata ſunt confirmo. 


VIII. pacem meam & juſtitiam in omnibus 
facturum & pro poſſe meo conſervaturum pro- 
mitto. 


IX. Foreſtas quas Willielmus rex avus meus, 
& Willielmus avunculus meus inſtituerunt & 
tenuerunt, mihi reſervo. Cæteras omnes, quas 
Henricus rex ſuperaddidit, eccleſiis & regno 
quietas reddo & concedo. 


X. Si quis autem epiſcopus vel abbas, vel 
alia eccleſiaſtica perſona ante mortem ſuam ra- 
tionabiliter ſua diſtribuerit, vel diſtribuenda 
ſtatuerit, firmum manere concedo. 


XI. Si vero morte præoccupatus ſuerit, pro 


ſalute animæ ejus, eccleſiæ conſilio eadem fiat 
diſtributio. 


XII. Dum vero ſedes propriis fuerint paſto- 
ribus vacuæ, & ipſæ, & omnes earum poſſeſ- 
ſiones, in manu & cuſtodia clericorum vel pro- 
borum hominum, ejuſdem eccleſiæ commit- 
tantur, donec paſtor canonice ſubſtituatur. 


XIII. Omnes exactiones & Meſcheningas, 
& injuſtitias, ſive per vicecomites, vel per 
alios quoſlibet male inductas, funditus extirpo. 
Bonas leges & antiquas & juſtas conſuetudi- 
nes in murdris, & placitis & aliis cautis ob- 
ſervabo, & obſervari præcipio, & conſtituo: 
apud Oxeneford anno incarnationis Domini 
1136. regni mei primo. 


. 
* 


Charta libertatum Angliz HENRICI II. 


FFENRICUS Dei gratia rex Anglo- 

rum, dux Normanniz & Acquitaniz, 

comes Andegaviæ, baronibus & fidelibus ſuis 
Francis & Anglicis, ſalutem. 


I. Sciatis me ad honorem Dei & ſanctæ ec- 
cleſiæ & pro communi emendatione totius 
regni mei, conceſſiſſe & reddidiſſe & præſentĩ 
charta mea confirmaſſe, Deo & ſanctæ eccleſiæ 
& omnibus comitibus, & baronibus, & omni- 
bus hominibus meis, omnes conſuetudines quas 
rex Henricus avus meus eis dedit & conceſſit; 
ſimiliter etiam omnes malas conſuetudines, quas 


ipſe delevit & remiſit, ego remitto & deleri 


concedo pro me & hæredibus meis. 


II. Quare volo & firmiter præcipio, ut ſanc- 
ta eccleſia, & omnes comites & barones, & 
omnes mei homines, omnes illas conſuetudines 
& donationes & libertates, & liberas conſue- 
tudines habeant & teneant, libere & quiete, 
bene & in pace, integre, de me & hæredibus 
meis, ſibi & hæredibus ſuis, adeo libere & ple- 
narie in omnibus, ficut rex Henricus avus 
meus eis dedit & conceſſit, & charta ſua con- 


firmavit. Teſt. Richardo de Luci. 


Charta 
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The HISTORY Of ENGLAND, 


CHAR TA Communium Liber- 
tatum ; five MAGNA CHARTA 
regis JOHANNIS ; ex autogra- 
pho Cottoniano “. 


OHANNES Dei gratia rex Anglie, do- 
minus Hybernie, dux Normannie, Aqui- 
tanie, & comes Andegavie, archiepiſco- 
pis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, ba- 
ronibus, juſticiariis, foreſtariis, vicecomitibus, 
prepoſitis, miniſtris, & omnibus ballivis & fi- 
delibus ſuis, ſalutem. Sciatis nos intuitu Dei 
& pro ſalute anime noſtre & omnium anteceſ- 
ſorum & heredum noſtrorum, ad honorem Dei, 
& exaitationem ſane eccleſie, & emendatio- 
nem regni noſtri, per conſilium venerabilium pa- 
trum noſtrorum Stephani Cantuarienſis archie- 
piſcopi, totius Anglie primatis & ſancte Ro- 
mane eccleſie cardinalis, Henrici Dublinienſis 
archiepiſcopi, Willielmi Londonienfis, Petri 
Wintonienſis, Joſcelini Bathonienſis & Glaſton, 
Hugonis Lincolnienſis, Walteri Wygornienſis, 
Willielmi Coventrenſis, & Benedicti Roffenſis 
epiſcoporum ; magiſtri Pandulfi domini pape 
ſubdiaconi & familiaris, fratris Eymerici ma- 
giſtri militie templi in Anglia; & nobilium vi- 
rorum Willielmi Mareſcalli comitis Pembrok, 
Willielmi comitis Sarum, Willielmi comitis 
Warennie, Willielmi comitis Arundell, Al- 
lani de Galweya conſtabularii Scotie, Warini 
filit Geroldi, Petri filii Hereberti, Huberti de 
Burgo ſeneſcalli Pictavie, Hugonis de Nevill, 
Matthei filii Hereberti, Thome Baſſet, Alani 
Baſſct, Philippi de Albiniaco, Roberti de Rop- 
pele, Johannis Mareſcalli, Johannis filii Hugo- 
nis, & aliorum fidelium noſtrorum. In pri- 
mis conceſſiſſe Deo, & hac preſente charta 
noſtra confirmaſſe, pro nobis & heredibus noſtris 
in perpetuum, 
I. Quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & ha- 


beat jura ſua integra, & libertates ſuas illeſas ; 


& ita volumus obſervari, quod apparet ex eo, 
quod libertatem electionum que maxima & ma- 
gis neceſſaria reputatur eccleſie Anglicane, 
mera & ſpontanea voluntate, ante diſcordiam 
inter nos & barones noſtros motam, conceſſi- 
mus & charta noſtra confirmavimus, & eam op- 
tinuimus a domino papa Innocentio tertio con- 
firmari; quam & nos obſervabimus, & ab he- 
redibus noſtris in perpetuum bona fide volumus 
oblcrvari. 


II. Conceſlimus etiam omnibus liberis homi- 
nibus regni noſtri, pro nobis & heredibus noſtris 
in perpetuum, omnes libertates ſubſcriptas, ha- 


The CHARTER of Liber- 
ties, or the GREATCHARTER 
granted by king Jon to his 
ſubjects in 1215. 


g O HN by the grace God, king of En- The Great 
, land, lord of Ireland, duke of Nor- Charter. 


mandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; 
: to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, 
© barons, juſticiaries of the foreſts, ſheriffs, go- 
© vernors, officers, and to all bailiffs and others 
© his faithful ſubjects, greeting. Know ye, that 
ve ſ in the ſight of God, and for the health of 
© our ſoul and thoſe of our anceſtors and heirs, 
© and to the honour of God, the exaltation of his 
© holy church, and the reformation of our king- 
dom, by the advice of our venerable fathers, 
© Stephen archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate ot 
© all England, and cardinal of the holy Roman 
church; Henry archbiſhop of Dublin, Wil- 
© liam biſhop of London, Peter of Wincheſter, 
© Jocelin of Bath and Glaſtonbury, Hugh ot 
© Lincoln, Walter of Worceſter, William of Co- 
© ventry, Benedict of Rocheſter, biſhops; and 
* maſter Pandulph, the pope's ſubdeacon and 
© antient ſervant, brother Aymerick maſter of 
the Temple in England, and the noblemen 
William Mareſcall earl of Pembroke, William 
© earl of Salisbury, William earl of Warren, Wil- 
© liam earl of Arundel, Alan de Galoway, con- 
© ſtable of Scotland, Warin Fitz-Gerald, Peter 
Fitz-Herebert, and Hubert de Burgh, ſeneſchal 
© of Poictou, Hugo de Neville, Matthew Fitz- 
© Herebert, Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſſet, Phi- 
© lip de Albiney, Robert de Ropele, John 
© Mareſcall, John Fitz-Hugh, and others our 
© liegemen ; have, firſt of all, granted to God, 
© and, by this our preſent charter, confirmed, 
© for us and our heirs for ever, 


I. That the church of England ſhall be 
© free 4, and have all her rights and liberties 
* inviolably preſerved **; [and we will that 
they be {o obſerved, which appears from 
© hence, that the freedom of elections, which 
© is accounted moſt neceſſary for the church of 
England, of our own free will, we have grant- 
ed and confirmed by our charter, and procu- 
© red 1t to be ratified by pope Innocent III, be- 
© tore the diſcord between'us and our barons ; 
© which charter we ſhall obſerve, and do will 
it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs for 
© ever. | 

© IL. We have alſo granted to all the freemen 
© of our realm, for us and our heirs for ever, all 
© the underwritten liberties, to them and their 


This charter is exactly printed, from an authentick copy of the original in the Cotton library, taken by Mr. Da- 
vid Caſsley, Sp The notes at the bottom, referred to by the letters a, b, c, &c. contain ſuch para- 


graphs, or artic 


es, as occur in the Magna Charta in M. Paris, but are not to be found in the Cottonian copy; and 


whatſoever is inſerted between the crotchets, C J, are the clauſes that were omitted in the Magna Charta of Henry III. 


and all the ſuccceding charters, 


f According to Sir Edward Coke, John was the firſt king of England, that, in his grants, wrote in the plural 
number; for his predeceſſors uſed Ego, I, but John and all his ſucceſſors, Nos, We. 2d Inſtitute. p. 2. 

+ That is, all the eceleſiaſticks in the kingdom ſhall enjoy their goods and poſſeſſions, free from any unjuſt exactions 
and oppreſſions; but this article docs not exempt them from the lawful duties they owe to the king, or any of his ſub- 


jects. Coke ibid. 


3 - of 


** They did not, by this, obtain any new rights, but only the confirmation of thoſe they enjoyed before, Coke, 


bendas 


BOOK 


VIII. 


bendas & tenendas eis & heredibus ſuis; de 
nobis & heredibus noſtris. 

III. Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum, 
ſive aliorum tenentium de nobis in capite per 
ſervitium militare, mortuus fuerit, & cum de- 
ceſſerit heres ſuus plene etatis fuerit, & rele- 
vium debeat, habeat hereditatem ſuam per an- 
tiquum relevium, ſcilicet heres vel heredes co- 
mitis de baronia comitis integra per centum li- 
bras. Heres vel heredes baronis de baronia in- 
tegra per centum libras. Heres vel heredes 
militis de feodo militis integro per centum ſo- 
tidos ad plus: & qui minus debuerit, minus det 
ſecundum antiquam conſuetudinem feodorum. 


IV. Si autem heres alicujus talium ſuerit in- 
fra etatem, & fuerit in cuſtodia: cum ad eta- 
tem pervenerit, habeat hereditatem ſuam ſine 
relevio & ſine fine. 


V. Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qui infra 
etatem fuerit, non capiat de terra heredis niſi 
rationabiles exitus, & rationabiles conſuetu- 
dines, & rationabilia ſervitia, & hoc fine de- 
ſtructione & vaſto hominum vel rerum. Et i 
nos commiſerimus cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre 
vicecomiti vel alicui alii qui de exitibus illius 
nobis reſpondere debeat, & ille deſtructionem 
de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum, nos ab illo ca- 

iemus emendam, & terra committatur duo- 

us legalibus & diſcretis hominibus de feodo 
illo, qui de exitibus reſpondeant nobis vel ei 
cui eos aſſignaverimus. Et ſi dederimus vel 
vendiderimus alicui cuſtodiam alicujus talis ter- 
re, & ille deſtructionem inde fecerit vel va- 
ſtum, amittat ipſam cuſtodiam, & tradatur 
duobus legalibus & diſcretis hominibus de feo- 
do illo, qui ſimiliter nobis reſpondeant, ſicut 
predictum eſt. 


VI. Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terre 
habuerit, ſuſtentet domos, parcos, vivaria, ſtag- 
na, molendina, & cetera ad terram illam per- 
tinentia de exitibus terre ejuſdem, & reddat 
heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit ter- 
ram ſuam totam inſtauratam de carrucis & 
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© heirs, to have and to hold them of us and 
our heirs. 3 


III. If any of our earls *, barons, or o- 
« thers, who hold of us, in chief, by military 
« ſervice, ſhall die, and, at the time of his 
« death, his heir ſhall be of full age, and owe 
« a relief, he ſhall enjoy his inheritance, by the 
c antient relief f; i. e. the heir or heirs of an 
« carl, for a whole earl's barony, by a hundred 
« pounds; the heir or heirs of a baron, for a 
« whole barony, by an hundred pounds + ; the 
heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole knight's 
« fee, by an hundred ſhillings, at moſt; and 
che that oweth leſs ſhall give leſs, according 
« to the antient cuſtom of fees. 


© TV. But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be un- 
der age and ** in ward (a), when he comes 


of age, he ſhall have his inheritance, withour 
relief or fine (b). 


V. The warden of the land of ſuch an heir, 
who ſhall be under age, ſhall only take of 
the land of ſuch an heir reaſonable iſſues, rea- 
ſonable cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices ft, 
and without deſtruction or waſte of the men 
or things (c). And if we ſhall commit the 
wardſhip of thoſe lands to the ſheriff, or any 
other, who is anſwerable to us for the iſſues 
of the land; and if he ſhall make deſtruction 
or waſte upon the ward-lands, we will oblige 
him to give ſatisfaction, and the land ſhall be 
committed to two lawful and diſcreet tenants 
© of that fee, who ſhall be anſwerable for the 
© iſſues to us, or to him whom we ſhall aſſign. 


GG - 
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And if we ſhall give or ſell the wardſhip of any 


© {ach lands to any one, and he make deſtruc- 
tion or waſte upon them, he ſhall loſe the 
© wardſhip, which ſhall be committed to two 
© lawful and diſcreet tenants of that fee, who 
© ſhall be likewiſe anſwerable to us, as hath 
© been ſaid. 


© VL. But the warden, ſo long as he ſhall 
© have the wardſhip of the land, ſhall keep up 
© the houſes, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and 
© other things pertaining to the land, out of 
© the iſſues of the ſame land, and ſhall reſtore 
© to the heir, when he comes of full age, his 


(a) [His lord ſhall not have the wardſhip of him, nor his land, before he hath received his ho- 
mage; and after ſuch heir ſhall be in ward, and attain to the age of 21 years. | 
(b) {Yer fo, that if he be made a knight f, whilſt he is under age, nevertheleſs the lands 


ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the lord, until the aforeſaid time.) 


(c) (Upon the eſtate.] 


There was not a duke, marqueſs, or viſcount then in England; for Edward the Black Prince was the firſt duke, 


being created duke of Cornwall, in 2 Edw. III. and Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, was created marqueſs of Dub- 
lin, in 8 Rich. II. The firſt viſcount on record, and that ſate in parliament, by that name, was John, viſcount of 
Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. Coke, p. 5. and, as to the titles of earl and baron, Vid. Selden's Titles of Honour. 

When any of the king's tenants, in chief, died, the king, as the guardian of his heir, ſeized his lands, who kept 
them, till the heir was of age; but, upon his being 2 1 years old, the heir might ſue to have his eſtate, having done 
homage to the king, and paid a certain compoſition termed a relief, which, at firſt, was ſettled, in proportion to every 
man's degree, from an earl to a farmer ; bur, ſome time before king John's death, it appears, there was introduced a 
heavy incroachment of an uncertain relief, being entirely arbitraty, which, under a plauſible name, was called rati- 
onabile relevium, a reaſonable relief. The delign of this clauſe, therefore, is to rollers this affair to its antient ſtate. 
Vid. Coke's 2d Inſt. p. 7. 

+ Or rather 100 marks; for the antient relief of a barony was the fourth part of its yearly value, and the yearly 
value of a barony conſiſted of 13 res. aps fees and a quarter, which, by a juſt computation, amounted to 400 marks. 

** The heirs of the tenants in chief, during their minority, were ſaid to be in ward; but this wardſhip was abo+ 
liſhed by the ſtatute 12 Charl. II. c. 2 


Ft Iſſues, i. e. the rents and profits of the lands or tenements of the ward; by cuſtoms are meant things due by cu- 


ſtom and preſcription, and appendant to the ſaid lands, viz. advowſons, commons, &c. alſo fines of tenants, by copy 
of court-roll ; and ſervices are the drud 


upon his being made 
Coke, Pp. 4g 


ry and labour due from copy-holders to their lords. Coke, p. 12, 13+ 
a knight, was our of ward, -as to his body; yet his land remained in the 


Sf 


F. Tho' the heir, 
guſtody of the lord. 
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The HISTORY 
wainnagiis ſecundum quod temptis wainnagii 


exiget, & exitus terre rationabiliter poterunt 
ſuſtinere. | 


VII. Heredes maritentur abſque diſparaga- 
lone ; ita tamen quod antequam contrahatur 
matrimonium, oftendatur propinquis de con- 
fanguinitate ipſius heredis. | 


VIII. Vidua poſt mortem mariti ſui ſtatim 
& line difficultate habeat maritagium & here- 
ditarem ſuam; nec aliquid det pro dote ſua vel 
pro maritagio ſuo, vel hereditate ſua, quam he- 
reditatem maritus ſuus & ipſa tenuerint die o- 
bitus ĩpſius mariti ; & maneat in domo mariti 
ſui per quadraginta dies poſt mortem ipfius, 
infra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua. 


I'S. Nulla vidua diſtringatur ad ſe maritan- 
dum, dum voluerit vivere fine marito. Ita tamen 
quod ſecuritatem faciat quod ſe non maritabit 
fine aſſenſu noſtro, fi de nobis tenuerit, vel fine 
aſſenſu domini ſui de quo tenuerit fi de alio te- 
nuerit. 


X. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri ſciſiemus ter- 
ram aliquam nec redditum pro debito aliquo, 
quamdiu catalla debitoris ſufficiunt ad debitum 
reddendum : nec pleggii ipſius debitoris di- 
ſtringantur, quamdiu ipſe capitalis debitor ſuf- 
ficit ad ſolutionem debiti. 


XI. Et ſi capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolu- 
tione debiti, non habens unde ſolvat, pleggii re- 
ſpondeant de debito; & ſi voluerint habeant ter- 
ras & redditus debitoris, donec fit eis ſatisfac- 
tum de debito ante pro eo ſolverint, niſi 
capitalis debitor monſtraverit ſe eſſe quietum 
inde verſus eoſdem pleggios. 


XII. Si quis mutuo ceperit aliquid a Judeis 
plus vel minus, & moriatur antequam debitum 
illud ſolvatur, debitum non uſuret quamdiu he- 
res fuerit infra etatem, de quocumque teneat; 
& ſi debitum illud inciderit in manus noſtras, nos 


non capiemus niſi catallum contentum in charta. 
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© whole land ſtocked with ploughs and carriages, 
according as the time of wainage ſhall require, 
© and the iſſues of the land can reaſonably 
© bear (a). | 

VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſ- 
* paragement *, [fo as that, before matrimo- 
ny ſhall be contracted, the neareſt to the 
© heir in blood ſhalt be acquainted with it.) 


© VIII. A widow, after the death of her 
husband, ſhall immediately, and without any 
difficulty, have her marriage f and her in- 
© heritance ; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing for 
© her dowry or her marriage, or her inheri- 
* tance, which her husband and ſhe held, at 
© the day of his death; and the may remain 
© in the manſion-houſe of her husband, 40 days 
© after his death; within which term her dow- 
© ry ſhall be aſſigned (b). 


IX. No widow ſhall be diſtrained ; to 
* marry herſelf, ſo long as the is willing to live 
* without a husband. Bur yer ſhe ſhall give 
* ſecurity that ſhe will not marry withour our 
© conſent, if ſhe holds of us, or without the aſ- 
© ſent of the lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe 
© holds of another. 


© X. Neither we, nor our bailiffs **, ſhall ſeize 
* any land tt, or rent, for any debt, ſo long as 
the debtor's chattels are Aalen to pay the 
debt (c); nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor 
be diſtrained, ſo long as the principal debtor 
is ſufficient for the payment of the debt. 


XI. And if the principal debtor fail in the 
payment of the debt, not being able to diſ- 
* charge it (d), then the ſureties ſhall anſwer the 
debt; and, it they will, they ſhall have the lands 
* and rents of the debtor, until they ſhall be 
* ſatished for the debt which they paid for 
him, unleſs the principal debtor can ſhew, 
that he is acquitted = 4 it, againſt the ſaid 
© ſureties. 


XII. [If any one have borrowed any thing 
© from the Jews, more or leſs, and dies before 
© the debt be diſcharged, no intereſt ſhall be 
© paid for that debt, ſo long as the heir is un- 
der age, of whomſoever he may hold; and, 
© if the debt falls into our hands, we will only 
© take the chattel mentioned in the charter or 
inſtrument. ] 


(a) [And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtodies of vacant archbiſhopricks, biſhop- 
ricks, abbies, priories, churches, and dignities, appertaining to us; unleſs theſe wardfſhips are 


not to be ſold. | 


(b) It ir was nor aſſigned before, or unleſs the houſe ſhall be a caſtle ; and, if ſhe departs 


from the caſtle, there ſhall directly be provided for her a compleat houſe, in which ſhe may 
decently dwell, till her dower be aſſigned, as hath been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall in the mean while 
have her reaſonable eſtover, i. e. competent maintenance, out of the common revenue ; and 
there ſhall be aſſigned to her, for her dowry, the third part of all the lands her husband was 
poſleſs'd of, whilſt alive, except ſhe were endowed with leſs, at the church-door. ] 
(e) [ And that the debtor be ready to diſcharge it. 

(d) | Or will not diſcharge it, when he is able.) 


F Diſpar agement was, in a legal ſenſe, the matching an heir in marriage under his degree, or againſt decency. 
Coke Littl. p. 107. Jacob. 


Maritagium, i. e. ſhall be at liberty to mar ry whom ſhe pleaſes, Coke p. 16. 828 Bracton, a woman 


that was an heireſs could not marry, without the conſent of the lords, of whom ſhe held her eſtates, on the pain of the 
torfeiture of them, Bract. 1. 2. p. 88. + Compelled by ſeizing her goods. 


That is, the ſheriff and his under-bailiffs, Coke, 


ö N 19. ; | 
+} The king before this act of grace, had, for his debt, by order of the common law, che execution of che body; 
lands, and goods of the debtor. Coke, ibid. dE ane nto Brod, 


XIII. Et 


Book VIII. 


XIII. Et fi quis moriatur, & debitum de- 
beat judeis, uxor cjus habeat dotem ſuam, & 
nichil reddat de debito illo ; & ſi liberi ipſius 
defuncti, qui fuerint infra etatem, remanſerint, 
provideantur iis neceſſaria ſecundum tenemen- 
tum quod fuerit defuncti; & de reſiduo ſolva- 
tur debitum, ſalvo ſervitio dominorum. Simili 
modo fiat de debitis que debentur aliis quam 
Judeis. | 


XIV. Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium pona- 
tur in regno noſtro niſi per commune conſili- 
um regni noftri, niſi ad corpus noſtrum redi- 
mendum ; & primogenitum filium noſtrum mi- 
litem faciendum; & ad filiam noſtram primo- 
genitam ſemel maritandam ; & ad hec non fiat 
niſi rationabile auxilium. 


XV. Simili modo fiat de auxiliis de civitate 
London. & civitas London. habeat omnes 
antiquas libertates & liberas conſuetudines ſu- 
as, tam per terras quam per aquas. 


XVI. Preterea volumus & concedimus, quod 
omnes alie civitates, & burgi, & ville, & por- 
tus habeant omnes libertates & liberas conſue- 
tudines ſuas, et ad habendum commune con- 
ſilium regni de auxilio aſſiuendoaliter quam in 
tribus caſibus predictis. 


XVII. Vel de ſcutagio aſſidendo, ſummo- 
neri faciemus archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, 
comites, & majores barones ſigillatim per lite- 
ras noſtras. 


XVIII. Et preterea faciemus ſummoneri in 
generali per vicecomires, & ballivos noſtros, 
omnes illos qui de nobis tenent in capite ad 
certum diem, ſcilicet ad terminum quadragin- 
ta dicrum ad minus, & ad certum locum; & 
in omnibus literis illius ſummonitionis cauſam 
ſummonitionis exprimemus. 


XIX. Et ſic facta ſummonitione negotium 
ad diem aſſignatum procedat ſecundum con- 
ſilium illorum qui preſentes fuerint, quamvis 
non omnes ſummoniti venerint. 


XX. Nos non concedemus de cetero alicui 
quod capiat auxilium de liberis hominibus ſuis, 
niſi ad corpus ſuum redimendum; & ad facien- 
dum primogenitum filium ſuum militem; & ad 
primogenitam filiam ſuam ſemel maritandam; 
& ad hec non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium. 


XXI. Nullus diſtringatur ad faciendum ma- 
jus ſervitium de feodo militis, nec de alio libe- 
ro tenemento quam inde debetur. 


XXII. Communia placita non ſequantur 
curiam noſtram, ſed teneantur in aliquo loco 
certo. Recognitiones de nova diſſaiſina, de 
morte anteceſſoris, & de ultima preſentatione 


(a) [ And barons of the Cinque: ports . 
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XIII. And, if any one ſhall die indebted to 
* the Jews, his wife ſhall have her dowry, and 
© pay nothing of that debt; and, if the children 
© of the deceaſed be under age, they ſhall be pro- 
* vided with neceſſaries according to the tene- 
© ment, or real eſtate, of the deceaſed ; and out 
of the reſidue the debt ſhall be paid,ſaving the 
« ſervice of the lords. In like manner, let it be 
* with the debts due to other perſons thanJews. ] 


XIV. No ſcutage or aid ſhall be impo- 
© fed in our kingdom, unleſs by the common 
* council of our kingdom, except to redeem 
© our perſon; and to make our eldeſt fon a 
© knight, and once to marry our eldeſt daugh- 
* rer ; and for theſe things ſhall only be paid 
© a reaſonable aid. 


XV. [| In like manner it ſhall be concern- 
ing the aids of the city of London; and | 
* the city of London ſhall enjoy all its antient li- 
© berties and free cuſtoms, as well by land as by 
© Watcr. 


© XVI. Moreover, we will and grant, that 
© all other cities, and boroughs, and towns (a), 
and ports ſhall have all their liberties and tree 
cuſtoms; and ſhall have the common council 
© of the realm concerning the aſſeſſment of their 
* aids}, except in the three caſes aforeſaid. 


XVII. [And for the aſſeſſing of ſcutages 
vłe ſhall cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, 
© biſhops, abbots, earls, and great barons ſingly 
by our letters. 


XVIII. [And moreover, we ſhall cauſe to 
© be ſummoned, in general, by our ſherifts and 
* bailifts, all others that hold of us, in chief *, at 
* a certain day, viz. 40 days before their meet- 
© ing, at leaſt, to a certain place; and, in all let- 
© ters of ſuch ſummons, we will declare the 
* cauſe of the ſummons. |] 


XIX. And ſummons being thus made, the 
* buſineſs ſhall proceed on the day appointed, 
according to the advice of thoſe that ſhall be 
* preſent, although all that were ſummoned 
come not.) 


XX. We will not for the future grant to any 


one, that he may take aid of his own frec 


* tenants, unleſs to redeem his body; and to 
© make his eldeſt ſon a knight and once to 
© marry his eldeſt daughter; and for theſe 


things there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable 


aid. 
XXI. No man ſhall be diſtrained to per- 


© form more ſervice for a knight's fee, or other 
© free tenement, than is due from from thence. 


XXII. Common pleas ſhall not follow our 
© court, but ſhall be holden in ſome certain 
place. Trials upon the writs of Novel Diſſei- 
© tin, of Mort d' Anceſtor, and of Darreine 


* Scutage was the military ſervice, due to the king from his tenants, in chief; and it alſo was applied to ſignify 
what they paid to the king, in lieu of that ſervice, and likewiſe the tax impoſed on each vaſſal, for the ſervice of the 
publick ; which ſcutages, ſince the Norman conqueſt, were often impoſed, without the conſent of the ſtates. Rapin. 

+ i. c. they ſhall ſend their repreſentatives to the common council of the kingdom. Dr. Brady. 

+ The Cinque-ports, in Kent, had great privileges, which king John had augmented ; and the governors of them 


were called barons, as at this day. Rapin. 


** From whence it ſeems to follow, that only tenants, in chief, had a right to fit in the common council or parlia- 


ment ; for it would have been natural ro mention here the repreſentatives of the commons, had they enjoyed that right, | 


in thoſe days. Rapin. 


{i This was an antient law of England, as is evident from Glanville, I. 12. © 9, 10. Coke, p. 21. 
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non capiantur niſi in ſais comitatibus, & hoc 
modo: nos, vel fi extra regnum fuerimus, ca- 
pitalis jaſticiarius noſter, mittemus duos juſti- 
ciarios per unumquemque comitatum per qua- 
tuor vices in anno: qui cum quatuor militibus 
cujuſlibet comitatus elects per comitatum, ca- 
piant in comitatu, & in die & loco comitatus 
aſſiſas predictas. 


XXIII. Et ſi, in die comitatus, aſſiſe pre- 
dicte capi non poſſint, tot milites & libere 
tenentes remaneant de illis qui interfuerint co- 
mitatui die illo, per quos poſſint judicia ſuffi- 
cienter fieri, ſecundum quod negotium tuerit 
ma jus vel minus. 


XXIV. Liber homo non amercietur pro 


parvo delicto, niſi ſecundum modum delicti; 
& pro magno delicto amercictur, ſecundum 
magnitudinem delicti, ſalvo contenemento ſuo; 
& mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandiſa ſua. 


XXV. Et villanus eodem modo amercietur 
ſalvo wainnagio noſtram fi inciderint in miſe- 
ricordiam ſuo; & nulla dictarum miſericordia- 
rum ponatur niſi per ſacramentum proborum 
hominum de viſneto. 


XXVI. Comites & barones non amerci- 


entur, niſi per pares ſuos, & non nif1 ſecun- 
dum modum delicti. 


XXVII. Nullus clericus amercietur de laico 
tenemento ſuo, nifi ſecundum modum aliorum 
predictorum, & non ſecundum quantitatem 
beneficii ſui eccleſiaſtici. 


X XVIII Nec villa, nec homo diſtringatur 
facere pontes ad riparias, nifi qui ab antiquo 
& de jure facere debent. 


XXIX. Nullus vicecomes, conſtabularius, 
coronatores, vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant pla- 
cita corone noſtre. 


XXX. Omnes comitatus, hundredi, wa- 
pentakia, & trethingi ſint ad antiquas firmas, 


© Preſentment * ſhall not be taken but in their 
proper counties and after this manner: we. 
© or, if we ſhall be out of the kingdom, our 
chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend two juſticiaries 
through every county four times a year; who 
* with the four knights choſen out of every 
* ſhire, by the people, ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes 
in the county, on the day and at the place 
* appointed f. 

XXIII. And if, on the day appointed for 
© the ſaid afſizes, any matters cannot be deter- 
* mined, ſo many of the knights and freeholders, 
© as were at the aſſizes aforeſaid, ſhall be ap- 
© pointed to decide them as are neceſſary, ac- 
* cording as there is more or leſs buſineſs (a). 


XXIV. A freeman # ſhall not be amerced 
* for a ſmall fault, but according to the degree 
* ofthe fault; and for a great crime, in propor- 
tion to the greatneſs of it, ſaving to him his 
* contenement **; and aſter the ſame manner a 
« merchant, ſaving to him his merchandiſe. 


XXV. And avillain (b) ſhall be amerced 
© after the ſame manner, ſaving to him his wai- 
nage ff, if he falls under our mercy ; and 
© none of the foreſaid amerciaments $4, ſhall be 
* aſſeſſed, but by the oath of honeſt men of the 
© neigbourhood (c). | 

*XXVL Earls and barons ſhall not be a- 
© merced, but by their peers , and in pro- 
portion to the quality of the offence. 


XXVII. No eccleſiaſtick ſhall be amerced, 
© but according to the proportion aforeſaid, and 
© not according to the value of his eccleſiaſti- 
© cal benefice. 


XXVIII. Neither a town, nor any perſon, 
© ſhall be diſtrained to make bridges over ri- 
vers, unleſs thoſe that antiently and of right 
© they are obliged to do it (d). 


XXIX. No ſheriff, conſtable 41, coroner, 
© or other our bailiffs, ſhall hold pleas of the 
© crown. | 


XXX. [All counties, hundreds, wapen- 
* takes, and trethings ſhall ſtand at the old 


(a) 24. [Aſſizes of Darreine Preſentment to churches fhall be always taken before the juſti- 


ciaries of the bench. 


(b) [Of any other than our own. 


(c) [Of the county. 


(d) zo. [No river for the future ſhall be imbanked, but . was imbanked in the time of 


king Henry, our grandfather.] 


A writ of Aſſize of Novel Diſſeiſin lies, where a tenant, for ever, or for life, is ejected and diſſeized of his 


lands or tenements, rents, common of paſture, common way, or of an office, toll, &c. that he may recover his 
right; a writ of Mort d' Anceſtor lies, where any of a man's ncar relations die, ſeized of lands, rents, or tenements, 
and, after their deaths, a ſtranger ſeizes upon them; and a writ of Darreine Preſentment, where a man and his ance- 
ſtors have preſented to a church, and, after it is become void, a ſtranger preſents to it, by which the perſon ha- 
yg f. right is diſturbed, G. Jacob, This article greatly contributed to the eaſe of the jurors, as well as to the faving 
of charges to the parties concerned; for the writs of Aſſize of Novel Diſſeiſin, &c. were before returnable, either be- 
fore the king, or in the court of common- pleas, and to be taken there. Coke, p- 24. N : 

t In all probability, the kings, ſince the conqueſt, had aboliſhed, or excecdingly altered, this way of trying 
cauſes, in order to have the deciſion of them in cir own power. Ra 


in. 
+ By which term here, and in moſt places, we mult undcrſtand "we 1 OY i. e. thoſe that held their lands of the 
king, or ſome other lord, by a certain relief. 


** Contenementum. i. e. the means of a man's ſubſiſtence ; as the arms of a ſoldier, &c. 
++ Viz. his carts and implements of husbandry, 


© #+ Amerciament, derived from the French word Merci, ſignifies the pecuniary puniſhment of an offender agarnſt 
the king, or other Jord in his court, that is found guilty, and lies at the mercy of the king or his lord. Jacob. 

As in England there are two orders or degrees of ſubjects, peers of the realm and commoners; the pecrs of the 
nobles are all the peers of the realm, and the commoners are all the peers one of another. Rapin. 


+1 That is, conſtable of a caſtle. Thete were, in antient times, men of repute and authority ; for, as to pleas of 


the crown, &c. they had the ſame authority, within their precincts, as the ſheriff had, within his bailiwick, before 


this act, and they uſually ſealed with their own portraiture on horſeback. Every caſtle regularly contains a manor ; 
fo that every conſtable of a caſtle is conſtable of a manor, J | | 


abſque 
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abſque ullo incremento, exceptis dominicis 
maneriis noſtris. 

XXXI. Si aliquis tenens de nobis laicum 
feodum, moriatur, & vicecomes vel ballivus 
noſter oſtendat literas noſtras patentes de ſum- 
monitione noſtra de debito quod defunctus no- 
bis debuit ; liceat vicecomiti vel ballivo noſtro 
attachiare & inbreviare catalla defuncti inven- 
ta in laico feodo ad valentiam illius debiti, per 
viſum legalium hominum, ita tamen quod nic- 
hil inde amoveatur, donec perſolvatur nobis de- 
bitum; quod clarum fuerit & reſiduum relin- 
quatur executoribus ad faciendum teſtamen- 
tum defuncti, & fi nichil nobis debeatur ab 
ipſo omnia cattalla cedant defuncto, ſalvis uxori 
ipſius & pueris rat ĩonabilibus partibus ſuis. 


XXXIL Si aliquis liber homo inteſtatus de- 
ceſſerit, catalla ſua per manus propinquorum, 
parentum, & amicorum ſuorum per viſum ec- 


cleſie diſtribuantur ; falvis unicuique debitis 
que defunctus ei debebat. 


XXXIII. Nullus conſtabularius vel alius bal- 
livas noſter capiat blada vel alia catalla alicujus, 
niſi ſtatim inde reddat denarios, aut reſpectum 
inde habere poſlit de voluntate venditoris. 


XXIV. Nullus conſtabularius diſtringat 
aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro cuſto- 
dia caſtri fi facere voluerit cuſtodiam illam in 
propria 3 ſua, vel per alium probum ho- 
minem ſi ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter ra- 
tionabilem cauſam. 


XXXV. Et fi nos duxerimus vel miſerimus 
eum in exercitum, erit quietus de cuſtodia ſe- 
cundum quantitatem temporis quo per nos fue- 
rit in exercitu. 


XXXVI. Nullus vicecomes vel ballivus no- 
ſter vel aliquis alius capiat equos vel caretas ali- 
cujus liberi hominis pro cariagio, faciendo niſi 
de voluntate ipſius liberi hominis. 

XXXVII. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri ca- 
piemus alienum boſcum ad caſtra vel alia a- 


genda noſtra, niſi per voluntatem ipſius cujus 
boſcus ille fuerit. 


XXXVIII. Nos non tenebimus terras illo- 
rum qui convicti fuerint de felonia, niſi per 
unum annum & unum diem, & tunc reddantur 
terre dominis feodorum. 


XXXIX. Omnes kydelli de cetero depo- 
nantur penitus de Thamiſia & de Medewaye, 
& per totam Angliam niſi per coſteram maris. 


XL. Breve quod vocatur precipe de cetero 


non fiat alicui de aliquo tenemento, unde liber 
homo amittere poſſit curiam ſuam. 
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© ferms, without any increaſe, except in our 
* demeſne lands. | 

XXXI. If any one, that holds of us a lay- 
© fee, dies, and the ſheriff, or our bailiff, ſhews 
© our letters patent of ſummons concerning the 
© debt, due to us from the deceaſed, it ſhall be 
© lawful for the ſheriff, or our bailiff, ro attach 
and regiſter the chattels of the deceaſed found 
© upon his lay- fee, to the value of the debt, by 
© the view of lawful men, ſo as nothing be re- 
moved, until our whole debt be paid, and the 
© reſt ſhall be left to the executors to fulfil the 
* will of the deceaſed ; and if there be nothing 
© due from him to us all the chattels ſhall re- 
© main to the deceaſed, ſaving to his wite and 
children their reaſonable ſhares. 


XXXII. [If any freeman dies inteſtate, his 
© chattels ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his 
© neareſt relations and friends, by view of the 


church, ſaving to every one his debts which 
the deceaſed owed. ] 


© XX XIII. No conſtable or bailiff of ours 
© ſhall take corn or other chattels of any man (a), 
© unleſs he preſently pays him money for it, or 
© hath reſpite of payment from the ſeller (b). 


XXXIV. No conſtable ſhall diſtrein any 
knight to give money for caſtle-guard, if he 
© ſhall do it, in his own perſon, or by another 
able man, if he ſhall be hindered from doing 
it, by any reaſonable cauſe. 


©XXXV. And if we ſhall lead him, or it 
* we fthall ſend him into the army, he ſhall be 
© free from caſtle-guard, for the time he ſhall 
be in the army by our command (c). 


XXXVI. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or 
* any other, thall take horſes or carts of any 
freeman for carriage, without his conſent (d). 


XXXVII. Neither ſhall we, nor our of- 
© ficers, take any man's timber for our caſtles, 
gor other uſes, unleſs by the conſent of the 
* owner of the timber (e). 


*<XXXVIIL We will retain the lands of 
© thoſe that are convicted of felony, but one 
* year and a day; & then they ſhall be deli- 
© vered to the lord of the fee. 


XXXIX. All wiers, for the future, ſhall be 
© demoliſhed in the rivers of Thames and Med- 
way, and through all England, except upon 
© the ſea-coalt. 


„XI. The writ, which is called Præcipe , 
© for the time to come, ſhall not be granted to 


any one of any tenement, by which a free 
© man may loſe his cauſe. 


(a) ¶ Who is not of the town, where the caſtle is.) 
(b) | But, it he be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay him within 40 days.] 
(c) | For the fee, for which he did ſervice in the army. 


(d) | Without paying according to the rate antiently appointed, i. e. for a cart and two horſes 
ten-pence a day; and for a cart with three horſes fourteen-pence a day. | 


(e) No demeſne cart 
cers.] AF: 


of any eccleſiaſtical perſon, or knight, or any lady ſhall be taken by cur 


+. © writ, rermed Præcipe quod reddat, from the firſt words in it, it appears, was applied to ſeveral uſes ; but, 
in general, it ſignifies an order trom the king, or ſome court of juſtice, to put a man in poſſeſſion, that complains of 


XLI. Una 


having been unjuſtly ejected; and, in all appearance, this article occaſioned ſeveral abuſes, 


Rapin. 
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XLI. Una menſura vini fit per totum reg- 
num noſtrum, & una menſura cerviſie, & una 
menſura bladi, ſcilicet quarterium Londonienſe, 
& una latitudo pannorum tinctorum & ruſſet- 
torum & halbergettorum, ſcilicet due ulne in- 
fra liſtas. De ponderibus autem ſit ut de men- 
ſuris. 


XLII. Nichil detur vel capiatur de cetero 
pro brevi inquiſitionis de vita vel membris, ſed 
gratis concedatur, & non negetur. 


XLIII Si aliquis teneat de nobis per feodi- 
firmam, vel per ſokagium, vel per burgagium, 
& de alio terram teneat per ſervitium militare, 
nos non habebimus cuſtodiam heredis nec terre 
ſue que eſt de feodo alterius, occaſione illius 
feodifirme vel ſokagii, vel burgagii, nec habe- 
bimus cuſtodiam illius feodifirme, vel ſokagii 
vel burgagii, niſi ipſa feodifirma debeat ſervi- 
tium militare. 

XLIV. Nos non habebimus cuſtodiam here- 
dis vel terre alicujus quam tenet de alio 3 
ſervitium militare, occaſione alicujus parve ſer- 
genterie quam tenet de nobis per ſervitium red- 
dcndi nobis cultellos vel ſagittas vel hujuſmodi. 


XLV. Nullus ballivus ponat de cetero ali- 
quem ad legem ſimplici loquela ſua ſine teſtibus 


idelibus ad hoc inductis. 


XLVL Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel im- 
priſonetur, aut diſſaiſietur, aut utlagetur, aut 
exuletur, aut aliquo modo deſtruatur; nec ſu- 
per eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus, niſi 
per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per le- 
gem terre. 


XLVII. Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, 
aut differemus rectum aut juſticiam. 


XLVIII. Omnes mercatores habeant ſal- 
vum & ſecurum exire de Anglia & venire in 
Angliam, & morari & ire per Angliam, tam 
per terram quam per aquam, ad emendum & 
vendendum, ſine omnibus malis toltis, per an- 
tiquas & rectas conſuetudines preterquam in 
tempore gwerre, & ſi ſint de terra contra nos 
gwerrina. 

XLIX. Et fi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra 
in principio gwerre attachientur ſine dampno 
corporum & rerum donec, ſciatur a nobis vel 
capitali juſticiario noſtro quomodo mercatores 
terre noſtre tractentur qui tunc invenientur in 
terra contra nos gwerrina ; & ſi noſtri ſalvi ſint 
ibi, alli ſalvi ſint in terra noſtra. 


L. Liceat unicuique de cetero exire de regno 
noſtro, & redire, ſalvo & ſecure per terram & 


(a) | Nor to an oath. | 
(c) | Unleſs they be publickly prohibited. ] 


* A ſort of coarſe cloth. 
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* XLL There ſhall be one meaſure of wine 
and one meaſure of ale, through our whole 
© realm, and one meaſure. of corn, i. e. the 
London- quarter; and one breadth of dyed 
cloth and ruſſets and haberjects , i. e. two 
« ells within the liſt ; and the weights ſhall be 
as the meaſures. oP 

XLII. Nothing, for the future, ſhall be 
* given or taken for a writ of inquiſition 4 of 


© life or limbs, but it ſhall be granted gratis, 
and not denied. | 


* XLIIL If any one holds of us by fee-farm, 
© or ſocage, or burgage 4, and holds land of 
* another, by military ſervice, we will not have 
* the wardſhip of the heir or land, belonging 
to another man's fee, by reaſon of what he 
holds of us by fee-farm, ſocage, or burgage ; 
nor will we have the wardſhip of the fee- farm, 
ſocage, or burgage, unleſs the fee-farm is 
bound to perform military ſervice. 


© XLIV. We will not have the wardſhip of 
an heir, nor of any land, that he holds of an- 
* other, by military ſervice, by reaſon of any 
petit- ſerjeanty he holds of us, by the ſervice 
« of giving us daggers, arrows, or the like. 


* RLV. No bailift, hereafter, ſhall put any 
* man to his law **, (a) upon his ſingle accuſa- 


tion, without credible witnefles produced to 
© prove it. 


© X L.'VL No freeman ſhall be taken, or im- 
* priſoned, or diſſeisd (b), or out-lawed, or 
* baniſhed, or any way deſtroyed ; nor will we 
* paſs upon him, or commit him to priſon, un- 
< leſs by the legal judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land 4}. | 


© XLVIL. We will ſell to no man, we will 
deny no man, nor defer right or juſtice. 


© XEVIIL All merchants (c) ſhall have ſafe 
and ſecure conduct to go out of and to come 
* into England #4, and to ſtay there, and to 
© paſs, as well by land as by water, to buy and 
© ſell, by the antient and allowed cuſtoms, 
* without any evil tolls, except in time of war, 
© or it they be of any nation in war with us. 


XLIX. And if any ſuch ſhall be found in 
our land, in the beginning of a war, they ſhall 
be attached, without damage to their bodies 
© or goods, until it may be known unto us, or 
© our Chief juſticiary, how our merchants are 
© treated in the nation at war with us; and, if 


ours be ſafe there, they ſhall be ſafe in our 
© land. 


L. [It ſhall be lawful, henceforward, for any 
cone to go out of our realm, and return ſafely and 


(b) [Of his freehold, or liberties, or free cuſtoms. | 


+ This was a writ directed to the ſheriff, to enquire, whether a man committed to priſon, on ſuſpicion of murder, 


was juſtly impriſoned, or only our of malice and ill-will. 


Jacob. 


+ To hold in fee-farm is, when there is ſome rent reſerved by the lord, upon the creation of the tenancy ; in ſo- 


cage, on condition of plowing the lord's land, and doing other inferior offices of husbandry ; and, in burgage, when 
the inhabitants of a borough held their tenements of the king, at a certain rent. | 


** To make his law, I. e. to take his oath, &c. 


++ That is, by a legal proceſs, &c. Dr. Brady. 


Foreign merchants, by ſome antient laws, were prohibited to come into England, except in fair- times, and even 


chen were not allowed to ſtay, above 40 days. Coke, p. 57. 
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per aquam ſalva fide noſtra, niſi tempore gwerre 
per aliquod breve tempus propter communem 
utilitatem regni, exceptis inpriſonatis & utla- 
gatis ſecundum legem regni, & gente de terra 
contra nos gwerrina, & mercatoribus de quibus 
fiat ſicut predictum eſt. 


LI. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſcaeta ſicut 
de honore Walingeford, Notingeham, Bono- 
nia, Lainkaſtrie, vel de aliis eskaetis que ſunt 
in manu noſtra, & ſunt baronie, & obierit, he- 
res ejus non det aliud relevium, nec faciat no- 
bis aliud ſervitium quam faceret baroni 11 baro- 
nia illa eſſet in manu baronis, & nos eodem 
modo eam tenebimus quo baro eam tenuit. 


III. Homines qui manent extra foreſtam 
non veniant de cetero coram juſticiariis noſtris 
de foreſta per communes ſummonitiones, niſi 
ſint in placito, vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquorum 
qui attachiati ſint pro foreſta. 


LIII. Nos non faciemus juſticiarios conſta- 
bularios, vicecomites, vel ballivos niſi de tali- 
bus qui ſciant legem regni, & eam bene velint 
obſervare. 


LIV. Omnes barones qui fundaverunt ab- 
batias unde habent cartas regum Anglie, vel 
antiquam tenuram, habeant earum cuſtodiam 
cum vacaverint, ſicut habere debent. 


LV. Omnes foreſte que aforeſtate ſunt tem- 
noſtro, ſtatim deafforeſtentur, & ita fiat de ri- 
pariis que per nos tempore noſtro poſite ſunt 
in defenſo. 


LVI. Omnes male conſuetudines de foreſtis, 
warennis, & de foreſtariis & warrennariis, 
vicecomitibus, & eorum miniſtris, ripariis & 
earum cuſtodibus ſtatim inquirantur in quolibet 
comitatu per duodecim milites juratos de eo- 
dem comitatu, qui debent eligi per probos ho- 
mines ejuſdem comitatus, & infra quadraginta 
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© ſecurely, by land and by water, ſaving his alle- 
* giance to us, unleſs in time of war, by ſome 
© ſhort ſpace for the common benefit of the 
* kingdom, except priſoners and out- laws, ac- 
* cording to the law of the land, and people in 
war with us, and merchants who ſhall be in 
the condition aforeſaid.] 


LI. If any man holds of any eſcheat, as of 
© the honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bo- 
* logne, Lancaſter, or other eſcheats that are in 
* our hands, and are baronies, and dies, his heir 
© ſhall not give any other relief, or do any o- 
© ther ſervice to us than he would to the baron, 
if the barony was in poſſeſſion of the baron; 
and we will hold it as the baron held it (a). 


* LIE The men who dwell without the fo- 
© reſt, for the future, ſhall not come before our 
* juſticiaries of the foreſt upon ſummons, but 
© ſuch as are impleaded, or the pledges for any 


© that were attached for ſomething concerning 
© the foreſt (b). 


III. We will not make any juſticiaries, 
© conſtables, ſheriffs, or bailiffs, but ſuch as 
know the law of the realm, and are diſpoſed 
« duly to obſerve it. 


© LIV. All barons, who are founders of ab- 
© bies, and have charters of the kings of Eng- 
© land for the advowſon, or are entitled to it 
© by antient tenure, may have the cuſtody of 
them, when void, as they ought to have. 


© LV. All woods, taken into the foreſts (c) 
in our time, ſhall torthwith be laid out again 
(d), and fo ſhall it be done with the rivers 
taken or fenced in by us, during our reign. 


© LVL All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſts, 
© warrens, and foreſters, warreners, ſheritts, 
and their officers, rivers and their keepers, 
© ſhall directly be enquired into in each county 
* by 12 knights of the ſame ſhire, choſen by 
© the moſt creditable perſons of the ſame coun- 
© ty, and upon oath ; and, within 40 days at- 


(a) [Nor will we, on the account of ſuch barony or eſcheat, have any eſcheat or wardſhip of 
any of our men, unleſs he, that held the barony or eſcheat, held of us, in chief, elſewhere. ] 
(b) 59. [ No county-court, for the time to come, ſhall be holden, but from month to month; 


and, where there uſed to be a greater interval, let it be ſo continued. 60. Neither any ſheriff, 
nor his bailiff, ſhall keep his turn in the hundred, oftener than twice in the year, and only in 
the accuſtomed place, i. e. once after Eaſter, and once after Michaelmas ; and the view of frank- 
pledge ſhall be held after Michaelmas, without occaſion ®, and fo that every one ſhall enjoy 
the liberties, which he had and was wont to have, in the time of king Henry our grandfather, 
or ſuch as he afterwards obtained. 61. But the view of frank-pledge ſhall be ſo made, that our 
peace may be kept, and the tything be full, as uſual. 62. And the ſheriff thall nor ſeek occa- 
ſions t, but ſhall be content with what the ſheriff uſed to have, for making his view, inthe reign 
of king Henry, our grandfather. 63. For the future, it ſhall not be lawful for any man to give 
his land to a religious houſe, ſo as to take it again, and hold it of that houſe. 64. Nor ſhall it 
be lawful for any religious houſe to receive land, fo as to grant it again to the donor, to hold of 
him. If any man, henceforward, ſhall ſo give his land to a religious houſe, and be convicted of 
it, his gift ſhall be void, and the land ſhall be forfeited to the lord of the fee f. 65. Scutage 
hereatter ſhall not be taken, as in the time of king Henry our grandfather ; [and the ſheriff ſhall 
oppreſs no man, but be content with what he uſed to have.] 66. Saving to the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, priors, templars, hoſpitallers, earls, barons, knights, and all others, as well 
eccleſiaſticks as ſeculars, the liberties and free cuſtoms which they enjoyed before: Theſe being 
witneſſes, &c. (c) | By king Richard our brother. 

(d) | Unleſs they were our demeſne woods. 

Sine occaſione, i. e. without oppreſſion. Dr. Brady, Occaſiones, cauſes to oppreſs any man. Id. 

+ The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe, by holding their lands of the church, the ſervice due from the 
fees, deſigned for the defence of the kingdom, was unduly withdrawn; and, beſides, the chief lords Joſt the eſ- 


cheats, wardſhips, relicfs, and the like. Many art ifi ces were made uſe of, to evade the force of this law ; but they 
were effęctually prevented, at laſt, by the ſtatute of Mortmain, 7 Edw. 11, 
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dies poſt inquiſitionem factam, penitus, ita 
quod nunquam revocentur, deleantur. o- 
LVII. Omnes obſides & cartas ſtatim red- 
demus que liberate fuerunt nobis ab Anglicis in 
ſecutitatem pacis, vel fidelis ſervitii. 


LVIII. Nos amovebimus penitus de balliviis 
parenres Gerardi de Athyes, quod de cetero 
nullam habcant balliviam in Anglia; Engelar- 
dum de Cygony, Andream, Petrum, & Gy- 
onem, de cancellaria; Gyonem de Cygony, 
Galfridum de Martyni, & fratres ejus, Philip- 
pum Markum, & fratres ejus, & Galfridum ne- 
potem ejus, & totam ſequelam eorundem. 


LIX. Et ſtatim poſt pacis reformationem, 
amovebimus de regno omnes alienigenas mi- 
lites, baliſtarios, ſervientes ſtipendiarios, qui 
venerint cum equis & armis ad nocumentum 
regni. 


LX. Si quis fuerit diſſeiſitus, vel elongatus 
per nos, ſine legali judicio parium ſuorum, de 
rerris, caſtallis, libertatibus, vel jure ſuo, ſtatim 
ea ci reſtituemus; & fi contentio ſuper hoc orta 
fuerit, tunc inde fiat per judicium viginti quin- 
que baronum, de quibus fit mentio inferius in 
ſecuritatem pacis. 


LXI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus ali- 
quis diſſeiſitus fuerit, vel elongatus, ſine legali 
judicio parium ſuorum per Henricum regem 
patrem noſtrum, vel per Ricardum regem fra- 
trem noſtrum, que in manu noſtra habemus, vel 


que alii tenent, que nos oporteat warantizare 


reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem ter- 
minum cruce- ſignatorum. Exceptis illis de qui- 
bus placitum motum ſuit, vel inquiſitio facta 
per preceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſceptionem cru- 
cis noſtre ; cum autem redierimus de peregri- 
natione noltra, vel ſi forte remanſerimus a pe- 
regrinatione noſtra, ſtatim inde plenam juſti- 
clam exhibebimus. 


LXII. Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus, 
---0 de foreſtis deafforeſtandis, quas Henricus 
pater noſter vel Ricardus frater noſter afforeſta- 
verunt, & de cuſtodiis terrarum que ſunt de 
alieno feodo, cujuſmodi cuſtodias hucuſque ha- 
buimus, occaſione feodi quod aliquis de nobis 
tenuit per ſervitium militare, & de abbatiis que 
fundate fuerint in feodo alterius quam noſtro, 


in quibus dominus feodi dixerit ſe jus habere ; 


& cum redicrimus, vel {i remanſerimus a pere- 
grinatione noſtra, ſuper his conquerentibus 
plenam juſticiam ſtatim exhibebimus. 


LXIII. Nullus capiatur nec impriſonetur, 
propter appellum ſemine, de morte alterius, 
quam viri ſui. 

LXIV. Omnes fines, qui injuſte & contra 
legem terre facti ſunt nobiſcum, & omnia a- 


* ter, the ſaid inqueſt ſhall be uttetly aboliſhed, 
© ſo as never to be reſtored (a). 


© LVIE. We will forthwith give up all ho- 
© ſtages and 71 delivered unto us by 
* our Engliſh ſub jects, as ſecurities of the peace, 
© and of their faithful ſervice. | 

© LVIIL We will entirely remove from our 
© bailiwicks the relations of Gerard de Athyes, 
* ſo as that, henceforward, they ſhall have no 
© bailiwick in England ; and likewiſe Engelard 
de Cygony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon, from 
* the chancery; Gyon de Cygony, Geoffrey 
* de Martyn and his brothers, Philip Mark and 
* his brothers, and Geoffrey, his nephew, and 
* their whole retinue. 


LIX. And, immediately after the reſtora- 
© tion of the peace, we will ſend ont of the 
© realm all foreign ſoldiers, croſsbow- men, and 
* ſtipendiaries, who are come with horſes and 
© arms, to the injury of the kingdom. 


LX. If any one hath been diſpoſſeſſed, or 
© deprived by us, without the legal judgment 
© of his peers, of his lands, caſtles, Hberties, ot 
© right, we will forthwith reſtore them to him ; 
and if any diſpute ariſes upon this head, it 
© ſhall be decided by the 25 barons hereafter 
mentioned *, for the preſervation of the peace. 


* LXI. As for all thoſe things, of which any 
© one has been diſpoſſeſſed or deprived, without 
the legal judgment of his peers, either by king 
Henry our father, or king Richard our bro- 
© ther, which we have in our hands, or arc 
© poſſeſſed by others, and we are bound to 
© warrant and make good, we ſhall have a re- 
© ſpite, till the term uſually allowed the Croiſes; 
© excepting thoſe things about which there is a 
* ſuit depending, or of which an inqueſt hath 
© been made by our order, before we undertook 
© the Cruſade; but when we return from our 
* pilgrimage, or if we do not perform it, we 


will forthwith cauſe full juſtice to be admini- 


© {tered therein. 


© LXIL The ſame reſpite we ſhall have for 
diſafforeſting the foreſts, which Oy our 
© father, or Richard our brother, have afforeſt- 
ed; and for the wardſhip of the lands in an- 
© other's fee, in the ſame manner as we have 
© hitherto enjoyed thoſe wardſhips, by reaſon 
© of a fee held of us by knight's ſervice; and 
for the abbies founded in any other fee than 
© our own, in which the lord of the fee claims 
ga right; and when we return from our pil- 
© grimage, or if we ſhould not perform it, we 
© will forthwith do full juſtice to all the com- 
* plainants in this behalt. | 


© LXII. No man ſhall be taken or impri- 
© ſoned, upon the appeal of a woman, for the 
© death of any other man than her husband. 


© LXIV. All unjuſt and illegal fines, and all 
© amerciaments impoſed unjuſtly and contrary 


0 [No freeman, for the future, ſhall give or ſell any more of his land, but fo that, out of 
the reſidue, the ſervice due to the lord of the fee may be ſufficiently performed.] 


Vin. the carls of Clare, Albemarle, Glouceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, earl R 
junior, Rober Eitz- Walter ſenior, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſci, Hugh Bigod, 
ot London, Gilbert de Laval, Robert de Ros, conſtable of Cheſter, Richard de Perci, John Fitz-Robert, William 


r, earl Robert, earl Marefca!l 
illiam de Munbray, the mayor 


Malet, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Munbray, William de Huntingfield, Richard de Muntfichet, William de Albiney- 


M, Paris, 


merciamenta 
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merciamenta facta injuſte & contralegem'tette, 
omnino condbnenrur, vel fiat inde per judicium 
viginti quinque baronum de quibus for mentio 
inferius in ſecuritate pacis, vel per judicium 
majoris partis eorundem, um cum predicto 
Stephano Cantuarienſi archiepifeopy, fi inter- 
reſſe poterit, & aliis quos ſecum ad hoc votare 
voluerit; & ſi inteteſſe non poterĩt, nichilominus 
procedat negotium fine eo. Ita quod, fialiquis 
vel aliqui, de predictis vigintĩ quinque baron- 
bus, fuerint in ſimili querela, amoveantur, 
quantum ad hoc judicium, & alii loco illorum 
per reſiduos de eiſdem NEE tattum 
ad hoc faciendum electi, & jurati ſubſtituantur. 


LXV. Si nos diſſaiſivimus, vel elongavimus 
Walenſes de terris, vel libertatibns, vel rebus 
aliis, ſine legali judicio parium ſuorum, eis 
ſtatim reddantur ; & ſi contentio ſuper hoc or- 
ta ſuerit, tune inde fiat in Marchia per judicium 


parium ſuorum; de tenementis ie, ſecun- 
dum legem Anglic, de renementis Wallie, ſe- 
cundum legem Wallie, de tenementis rchic, 


ſecundum legem Marchie: idem facient Wa- 
lenſes nobis & noſtris. | 


LXVI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus 
aliquis Walenſium diſſaiſitus fuerit, vel elon- 
garus, fine legali judicio parium ſuorum, + per 
enricum regem patrem noſtrum velRichardum 
regem fratrem noſtrum, que nos in manu no- 
ſtra habemus, vel que alii tenent, que nos o- 
porteat warantizare, reſpectum habebimus uſ- 
que ad communem terminum cruce-figriatorum > 
illis exceptis de quibus placitum motum ſuit vel 
inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſtrum, ante 
ſuſceptionem crucis noſtre; cum autem redieri- 
mus, vel ſi forte remanſerimus a peregrinatione 
noſtra, ſtatim eis inde plenam juſtictam exhi- 
bebimus, fecundum leges Walenſium, & partes 
predictas. 
LXVII. Nos reddemus filium Lewelini ſta- 
tim, & omnes obſides de Wallia, & cartas que 
nobis liberate fuerunt in fecuritatem pacis. 


LXVIII. Nos faciemus Alexandro regi Scot- 
torum, de ſororibus ſuis & obſidibus N 
& libertatibus ſuis, & jure ſuo, ſecundum for- 
mam in qua faciemus aliis baronibus noſtris 
Anglie, niſi aliter eſſe debeat per cartas quas 
habemus de Willielmo patre ipſius, quondam 
rege Scottorum; & hoc erit per judicium pa- 
rium ſuorum in curia noſtra. | | 


LXIX. Omnes autem iſtas conſuetudines 
predictas, & libertates quas nos conceſſimus 
in regno noſtro tenendas, quantum ad nos per- 
tinet erga noſtros omnes de regno noſtro, tam 


clerict quam laici obſervent, quantum ad ſe per- 
tinet erga ſnos. 


LXX. Cum autem pro Deo, & ad emenda- 
tionem regni noſtri, & ad melius ſopiendam 
diſcordiam inter nos & barones noſtros ortam, 
hec omnia predicta conceſſerimus, volentes ea 
integra & firma ſtabilitate gaudere ., facimus 

© concedimus eis ſecuritatem ſubſcriptam; vi- 
delicet quod barones eligant viginti quinque 
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© to the law of the land ſhall be entirely for- 
© given, or left to the deciſion of the 25 barons 
© hereafter mentioned for the preſervation of 
© the peace; of of the major part of them, to- 
© octher with the forefaid Stephen archbiſhop 
© of Canterbury, if he can be preſent, and o- 
© thers whom he ſhall think fit to take along 
© with him; and; if he cannot be preſent, the 
© buſineſs ſhall nevertheleſs go on without him. 


But ſo, that if one or more of the foreſaid 


© 25 barons be plaintiffs in the ſame cauſe, they 
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© ſhall be ſet aſide, as to this particular affair; 


© and others be choſen in their room out of the 
© ſaid 25, and fworn by the reſt to decide that 
© matter. WENT 1 
© LXV. If we have diſſeized or diſpoſſeſs d 
© the Welch of any lands, liberties, or other 
things, without thi legal judgment of their 


© peers, they ſhall directly be reffored to them; 


and, if any diſpute ariſes upon this head, it 

urches, by the 
judgment of their peers ;. for tenements in 
England, according to the law of England; 
© for tenements in 
© of Wales: The ſame ſhall the Welch do to us 
© and our ſubjects. | 

©LXVL As for all thoſe. things, of whi 

© any Welehman hath been diſſeized or depri- 
ved, with the legal judgment of his peers, by 
* king Henry our father, or king Richard our 
brother, which we either have in our hands, 
© or others are poſſeſꝭ d of, and we are obliged 
* to warrant it, we ſhall have a reſpite, till the 
time generally allowed the Croiſes ; excepting 
© thoſe things about which a ſuit is depending, 
© or of which an inqueſt has been made by our 
© order, before we undertook the Cruſade ; but 
© when we return, or if we do not perform our 
© pilgrimage, we will immediately do them full 
< juſtice, according to the laws of the Welch, 


ice, 
© and of the parts aforeſaid. 
* LXVIEL We will forthwith give up the fon 
« of Lewelin, and all the Welch hoſtages, and 
the engagements they entered into with us 
« for the preſervation of the peace. | 
LXVIII. We ſhall treat with Alexander 
« King of Scots, about the reſtoring of his fiſter 
« and hoſtages, and his liberties and right, in 
« the ſame manner as we ſhall do'to the reſt of 
« the barons of England, unleſs by the engage- 
ments of his father William, late king of Tos. 
„with us, it ought to be otherwiſe; and this 
hall be left to the deciſion of his peers in our 
court. | A 8 | 
© LXIX. All the foreſaid cuſtoms and liber- 
ties which we have granted to be -holden in 
© our realm, as muchas it belongs to us towards 
* our people, all our ſubjects, as well clergy as 
* laity, ſhall obſerye, as far as they are concern- 
ed, towards their dependents, | 
©LXX. And whereas, for the honour of 
© God, and the amendment of our kingdom, and 
kor quieting the diſcord between us and our 
© barons, we have granted all the things afore- 


* faid, willing to render them firm and laſting, 
ve do give and grant our ſubjects the follow- 
© ing ſecutity ; "_ that the barons may chuſe 

unn | by 


barongs 


ales, according to the law. 
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barones de regno, quos voluerint, qui debeant 
pro totis viribus ſuis obſervare, tenere, & fa- 


cere obſervari, pacem & libertates quas eis con- 


ceſſimus, & hac preſenti carta noſtra confirma- 
vimus. Ita ſcilicet quod fi nos, vel juſticiarius 
noſter, vel ballivi noſtri, vel aliquis de miniſtris 
noſtris, in aliquo erga aliquem deliquerimus, 
vel aliquem articulorum pacis aut ſecuritatis 
tranſgreſſi fuerimus, & delictum oſtenſum fuerit 
quatuor baronibus de predictis viginti quinque 
baronibus, illi quatuor barones accedant ad nos, 
vel ad juſticiarium noſtrum ſi fuerimus extra 
regnum, proponentes nobis exceſſum, petent, 
ut exceſſum illum ſine dilatione faciamus emen- 
dari: & ſi nos exceſſum non emendaverimus, 
vel fi fuerimns extra regnum juſticiarius noſter 
non emendaverit, infra tempus quadraginta 
dierum, computandum a tempore quo monſtra- 
tum fucrit nobis, vel juſticiario noſtro, ſi extra 
regnum fuerimus, pred iĩcti quatuor barones re- 
ferant cauſam illam ad reſiduos de viginti quin- 


que baronibus, & illi viginti quinque barones 


cum communa totius terre, diſtringent & gra- 
vabunt nos modis omnibus quibus poterunt, 
ſcilicet per captionem caſtrorum, terrarum, poſ- 
ſeſſionum, & alits modis quibus poterunt donec 
fuerit emendatum ſecundum arbitrium eorum; 
ſalva perſona noſtra, & _ noſtre, & libe- 
rorum noſtrorum, & cum fuerit emendatum in- 
tendent nobis ſicut prius fecerunt. 


LXXI. Et quicunque voluerit de terra, ju- 
ret, quod ad predicta omnia exequenda parebit 
mandatis predictorum viginti quinque baronum, 
& quod gravabit nos pro poſſe ſuo cum ipſis; 
& nos publice & libere damus licentiam juran- 
di cuilibet qui jurare voluerit, & nulli unquam 
jurare prohibebimus. 


LXXII. Omnes autem illos de terra qui per 
ſe & ſponte ſua noluerint jurare viginti quinque 
baronibus de diſtringendo & gravando nos cum 
eis, faciemus jurare eoſdem de mandato noſtro, 
ſicut predictum eſt. 


LXXIII. Et ſi aliquis de viginti quinque 
baronibus deceſſerit, vel a terra receſſerit, vel 
aliquo alio modo impeditus tuerit, quo minus 
iſta predicta poſſent exequi, qui reſidui fuerint 
de predictis viginti quinque baronibus, eligant 
alium loco ipſus, pro arbitrio ſuo, qui ſimili 
modo erit juratus quo & ceteri. 


LXXIV. In omnibus autem, que iſtis vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus committuntur exe- 

uenda, fi forte ipſi viginti quinque preſentes 

erint, & inter ſe ſuper re aliqua diſcordave- 
rint, vel aliqui ex eis 3 nolint, vel ne- 
queant intereſſe, ratum habeatur & firmum, 
quod major pars eorum qui preſentes fuerint 
providerit, vel preceperit, ac {i omnes viginti 
quinque in hoc conſenſiſſent, & predicti vigin- 
ti quinque jurent quod omnia antedicta fideli- 
ter obſervabunt & pro toto poſſe ſuo facient 
obſervari. 


LY XV. Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab ali- 


quo, per nos, nec per alium, per quod aliqua 
iſtarum conceſſionum & libertatum revocetur 


vel minuatur, & ſi aliquid tale impetratum fue- 


rit irrirum fit & inane; & nunquam co utemur 
per nos, nec per alium. 5 | 


© 25 barons of the kingdom, whom they think 
« fir, who ſhall, with all their might, hold and 
* obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, the peace 
© and liberties we haye granted them, and by 
this our preſent charter confirmed. So as 
* that, if we, our juſticiary, our bailiffs, or any 
* of our officers, ſhall in any caſe fail in the per- 
* formance of them, towards any perſon ; or 
© ſhall violate any of theſe articles of peace and 
* ſecurity, and the offence is notified to four 
© barons, choſen out of the 25 aforcſaid, the 
© ſaid four barons ſhall repair to us, or to our 
« juſticiary, if we are out of the realm; and, 
© laying open the grievance, ſhall petition to 
© have it redreſſed, without delay; and if ir is 
© not redreſſed by us, or, if we ſhould be out 
* of the realm, by our juſticiary, within 40 days, 
* reckoning from the time it has been notified 
to us, or to our juſticiary, if we ſhould be 
© ont of the realm, the four barons aforeſaid 
© ſhall lay the cauſe before the reſt of the 25 

© barons ; and the faid 25 barons, together 
* with the community of the whole kingdom, 
* ſhall diſtrein and diſtreſs us, all poſſible ways, 
namely, by ſeizing our caſtles, lands, poſfef- 
© (tons, and in any other manner they can, t ill 
the 282 is redreſſed according to their 
* pleaſure, ſaving harmleſs our own perſon and 
* thoſe of our queen and children; and, when 
it 1s redreſſed, they ſhall obey us, as before. 


*L XXL And any man whatſoever in the 
realm may ſwear, that he will obey the orders 
© of the 25 barons aforefaid, in the execution 
© of the premiſles, and hevrm will diſtreſs us, 


< jointly with them, to the utmoſt of his power; 
and we give publick and free liberty to any 
© one that will thus ſwear, and never ſhall hin- 
any perſon from taking the ſame oath. 


© LXXIL As for all thoſe of our ſubjects, 
© who will not, of their own accord, ſwear to 
join the 25 barons, in diſtreining and diſtreſ- 
© ſing us, we will, by our order, make them 
take the oath, as aforeſaid. 


<LXXIIIL And if any of the 25 barons 
dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is hin- 
dered any other way, from putting the things 
© aforeſaid in execution, the reſt of the faid 25 
© barons may chuſe another in his room, at their 
© diſcretion, who ſhall be {worn in like manner 
© as the reſt. 


© LXXIV. In all things that are committed 


© tothe charge of theſe 25 barons, if, when they 


* are all aſſembled, they ſhall diſagree about 
© any matter; or ſome of them, when ſummon- 
© ed, will not, or cannot come, whatloever is 
eed upon, or enjoined, by the major part 
thoſe who are preſent, ſhall be reputed as 
© firm and valid, as if all the 25 had ae their 
© conſent ; and the foreſaid 25 ſhall ſwear, that 
© all the premiſſes they ſhall faithfully obſerve, 
and with all their might cauſe to be ob- 


© ſerved. 


© LXXV. And we will not by ourſelves, or 
© others, procure any thing, by which any of 
© theſe conceſſions and liberties may be revoked, 
© or leſſened ; and, if any ſuch thing be obtain- 
© ed, let it be null and void; nor ſhall we ever 


make uſe of it, either by ourſelves, or others. 
rs f LXXVI. Et 


ta 
©o 
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LXXVI. Et omnes malas voluntates, in- 
dignationes, & rancores ortos inter nos & ho- 
mines noſtros, clericos & laicos, a tempore diſ- 
cotdie, plene omnibus remiſimus, & condona- 
vimus. Preterea, omnes tranſgreſſiones factas 
occaſione ejuſdem diſcordie, apaſcha anno reg- 
ni noſtri ſextodecimo, uſque ad pacem retorma- 


tam, plene remiſimus omnibus clericis & laicis, 


& quantum ad nos pertinet plene condonavi- 
mus. 


LXXVII. Et inſuper, fecimus eis fieri lit- 
teras teſtimoniales patentes domini Stephani 
Cantuarienſis archiepiſcopi, domini 1 
Dublinienſis archiepilcopi, & l pre- 
dictorum, & magiſtri Pandulfi, 
tate iſta, & conceſſionibus prefatis. 


LXXVIIL Quare volumus & firmiter pre- 
cipimus, quod Anglicana eccleſia libera fit, & 
quod homines in regno noſtro habeant, & te- 
neant, omnes prefatas libertates, jura, & con- 


ceſſiones, bene & in pace, libere & quiete, 
lene & integre, ſibi & heredibus ſuis, de no- 
is & heredibus noſtris in omnibus rebus & lo- 
cis in perpetuum, ſicut predictum eſt. | 
LXXIX. Juratum eſt autem tam ex parte 
noſtra, quam ex parte baronum, quod hec om- 
nia ſupradicta, bona fide, & ſine malo ingenio 
obſervabuntur. 


Teſtibus ſupradictis, & multis alis. Data 


ermanum noſtram in prato quod vocatur 
Rea inter Windeleſor. & Stanes 
quinto decimo die Junii anno regni noſtri 
ſeptimo decimo. 
o Deleantur per eoſdem ita quod nos hoc 
 {ciamus prius vel juſticiarius noſter fi in Anglia 
non fuerimus. 


---0 Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus, & 
eodem modo de juſticia exhibenda, de foreſtis 
deafforeſtandis vel reman ſuris foreſtis. 

=- Parium ſuorum in Ang]. vel in Wallia. 

Gaudere in perpetuum.--- 

Examined and compared with the original 

in the Cottonian library, 
By David Caſsley, deputy-Hbrarlan. 


nrici 
ſuper ſecuri- maſter Pandul 
ſſions aforeſaid: 


*LXXVL. And all the ill-will, anger, and 
* malice ariſen between us and our ſubjects, of 
* clergy and laity, from the firſt out 


* of the diffenſion between us, we do fully remit 


and forgive. Moreover, all treſpaſſes occaſi- 
oned by the ſaid diflenſion, from Eaſter in the 


* I6th year of our reign, till the reſtoration of 


peace, we hereby entirely remit» to all, both 
clergy and laity, and, 


far as in us lies, fully 
* forgive. 


' © LXXVIL We have alſe grünted them out 
letters patent teſtimonial of Stephen lord arch- 
© biſhop of Canterbury, Henry lord archbiſhop 
© of Dublin, and the biſhops” aforeſaid; a 
ph, for the ſecurity and concet 


* LXXVIII. Wherefore we will aud firmly 


* enjoin, that the church of England be free, 


and that all men in our realm have, and hold, 


* all the foreſaid liberties, rights, and conceſ- 
peaccably, freely and Ta. | 


* fions, truly and 
* fully and wholly, to themſelves and their 
* heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things arid 
plates for ever, as is aforeſaid. en 
LXXIX. It is likewiſe ſworn, as well on 
© our Part, as on the part of the barons, that 
© all the things aforeſaid ſhall faithfully and ſin- 
* cerely be obſerved. 0 — 
Given under our hand in the preſence of the 
witneſſes aforeſaid, and many others, in 
the meadow called Runingmede, betweeri 


Windſor and Stanes, the 15th day of 


June, in the 17th year of our reign. | 
© 0-— Soas we are firlt acquainted with it, 
c dg juſticiary, if we ſhould not be in Eng- 
© land. 

o And in the ſame manner about admi- 
© niſtering juſtice, diſafforeſting the foreſts, or 
letting them continue. 

＋ Either in England or Wales. 

. For ever. E | 


There are two copies of this charter, in the Cottonian library, as antient as the time of king 


John; one of which has ſtill the broad ſeal, tho 
October 23, 1731, conſumed part of the ſaid library, and alſo rendered a few letters of that 


part of it was melted by the flames, that, on 


charter not legible ; but they were carefully ſupplied by the learned Mr. David Caſsley, & are 


diſti 


and 


iſhed, above, in Zalick letters. Both charters were evidently written by the ſame hand; 
t, which is without a ſeal, has two ſlits at the bottom, from which, doubtleſs, hung two 


ſcals.---The few words, printed here at the end, are fo placed in the original, and referred to 


by the ſame marks. 


* 
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Granted by king JO H N to his ſubjects, in the year 1215 f. 
eln aku ir ur. 2 - Kd 14 1083608 TT WILEY 
'O HANNES, Dei gratia, tex Angliz, ' © FON, by the grace of God, king of 
& e. Sciatis-quod intuitu Dei &profſalute © England, &c, Know ye, that for the 
anime; noftre & animarum anteceſſorum the honour of God, and the health of 
& ſucceſſorum, ad exaltationem ſanctæ ec-- our ſoul, and the ſonls of our anceſtors 
cleſiæ & emendationem regni noſtri; ſpontanea and ſucceſſors, and for the exaltation of the 
& bona voluntate noſtradedimus, & conceſſimus © holy church, and for the reformation of our 
pro nobis & hæredibus noſtris, has libertates realm, we have, of our own free- will, given and 
_ kifbſcriptas, habendas & tenendas in regno no- . granted, for us and our heirs, theſe liberties 
{tro Anglie in perpetium, , © hereafter mentioned, to be had and obſerved 
dl: toe or oor i oor kingdom of England for ever. | 
[In primis:omines: forefte quas rex Henricus I. Imprimis, All the foreſts, made by king 
avus noſter afforeſtavit, videantar per probos Henry our, grandfather, ſhall be viewed by 
& legales homines ; & fi boſcum aliquemalium *© honeſt and lawful men; and, if he turned 
quam ſuum dominicum, afforeſtaverit ad dam- any other than his own woods into forefts; co 
num illius eujus boſcus fnerit, ſtatim deaffore- © the T of Him whoſe wood it was, it 
ſtetur. Et ſi boſcum ſuum proprium afforeſta- . © ſhalt forthwith be disforefted.” And if he 
verit,, remaneat foreſta, ſalya communia de * turned his own, woods into foreſts, they ſhall” 
hetbagio & rebus allis in eadem foreſta, itlis © continue fo, favitig the common of paſture to 
qui eam prius habere conſue verunt. * * ſuch as formerly uſed to have it. 

I Homines qui mgnent extra foreſtam, non II. Is the III. and LV. of the Great 
veniant de exteto coram juſticiariis noſtris de Charter put into one chapter. | 
forelta, per communes ſubmonitiones; niſi ſint 5 3 
in plac ite, vel plegii Aicujus vel aliquorum qui 
attachiati ſunt propter foreſtam: omnes autem 
boſci qui fuerunt afforeſtati per regem Richar- 


dof trattem noſtrüm, - Aatim deafforeſtentur ; 
nin füerint domillict/ boſei noſtri. 


F#& >. 


HL Archiepiſcopi, epiſcopi, abbates, pri- III. The archbiſhops, biffiops, abbots, earls, 
ores, comites, batones, milites, & libers te- © barons, knights, and free-renants, who have 
nentes, qui boſcos habent in- foreſta, habeant their woods in any forelts,. ſhall. have their, 
boſcos ſuos ficut eos habuerunt tempore prima * woods as they had them, at the time of 5 
coronationis prædicti regis Henrici avi noſtri; firſt coronation of king Henty our grandfa- 
ita quod quieti ſint in perpetuum de om- ther; ſo as they ſhall be diſcharged for ever 
nibus purpreſturis, vaſtis & aſſartis fats in illis of all purpreſtures f, waſtes and aſſarts +, 
beſcis illud tempus, uſque ad principium - made in thoſe woods, after that time, tothe 
ſecundi anni coronationis noſtræ. Et qui de vegunning of the ſecond year of our corona- 
cæterq yaſtum, purpreſturam, yel.aflartum fa- * tio; and thoſe who, henceforward, ſhall. 
cient ſine licentia; noſtra in illis, boſcis, de va- make, waſte, purpreſture ot afſart in thoſe 
itis,- purpteſturis,. & allartis reſpondcant. | F without our licenſe,” ſhall anſwer for 
| take : 5 | them “. | SE A ee ee e 
Iv. Regardatores noſtri eant peb foreſtas, ad IV. Our inſpectors ſhall go through the ſo- 
taciendum regardum, ſicut fieri conſuevit tem- reſts to make a view, as it uſed to be, at the 
pore prime coronationis prædicti regis Henrici * time of the firſt coronation of king Henry out 
avi noſtri, & non aliter. | « grandfather, and not otherwiſe. 


V. Inquiſitio vel viſus de expeditatione ca- v. The inquiſition, or view for lau ing #f of 
num exiſtentium in foreſta de cætero fiat, dogs kept within the foreſt, hereafter, ſhall 
quando fieri debet regardum; ſcilicet de tis e when the view is made, 1. e. every threc 
anno in tertium annum; & tunc fiat per via eats, and then ſhall be done by the view 


5 Der 5 
The foreſts, originally, belonged to the crown ; Ang had granted ſeveral parts and parcels to private 
men, Who had * — up 9 turned them into ara or aſture; tho they ſtill were called oreſts. Theſe fo- 
relts, being the kings own demeſnes, of which he was the rare fore, continually occaſioned vexatious ſuits not 
only _ thoſe that held them of the king, but againſt the neighbouring freemen, under the pretcnce of the rights of 
the crown. | Ps 
9 According to Matthew Paris. + That is, incroachments upon the king's lands. 
+ e. che grubbing up a wood, and making it arable, without licenſe. 3 
* Every article of this charter evidently ſhews, how much the ſubject was oppreſſed, under the pretence of pres 
ſerving the royal foreſts. II Cutting off their claws, &c. | 
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& teſtimonĩum legalium hominum, & non ali- 
te. Et ille cujus canis inventus fuerit tunc non 


expeditatus, pro miſericordia det tres ſolidos; 


& de cætero nullus bos capiatur pro expedita- 
tione. Talis autem expeditatio ſit per aſſiſam 
communiter, quod tres ortelli aſeindantur de 
pede anteriori fine poleta. Non expeditentur 
canes de cætero, nit in locis ubi expeditari ſo- 
lent tempore primæ coronationis prædicti Hen- 
rict regis avi noſtri. | 


VI. Nullus foreftarius, vel bedellus, faciat de 
c#tero ſcotallum, vel colligat garbas, vel ave- 
nam, vel bladum aliud, vel agnos, vel porcellos, 
nec aliquam collectam faciat ; & per viſum & 
ſacramentum duodecim regardatorum, quando 
facient regardum, tot foreſtarii ponantur ad fo- 
reſtas cuſtodiendas, quot ad illas cuſtodiendas 
rationabiliter viderint ſufficere. 


VII. Nullum ſuanimotum de cætero teneatur 
in regno noſtro, niſi ter in anno; videlicet in 
principio quindecim dieram ante feſtum ſancti 
Michaelis, quando agiſtatores veniunt ad agi- 
ſtandum dominicos boſcos, & circa feſtum ſancti 
Martini quando agiſtatores noſtri debent acci- 
pere panagium ſuum. Et ad iſta duo ſuanimo- 
ra, convenient foreſtarii, viridarii, & agiſta- 
tores ; & nullus alius per diſtrictionem. Et 
tertium ſuanimotum teneatur in initio XV di- 
erum ante feſtum ſancti Johannis Baptiſtæ pro 
feenatione beſtiarum noſtrarum; & ad iſtum 
ſuanimotum convenient foreſtarii, viridarii, & 
non alii per diſtrictionem. 


VIII. Et præterea ſingulis quadraginta die- 


bus, per totum annum convenient viridarii & 


toreſtarii ad videndum attachiamenta de foreſta 
tam de viridi quam de venatione, per præſen- 
rationem ipſorum ſoreſtariorum, & coram ipſis 
attachientur: prædicta autem ſuanimota non 
reneantur, niſi in comitatibus in quibus teneri 


* 


conſueverunt. 


IX. Unuſquiſque liber homo agiſter boſcum 
ſuum in foreſta pro voluntate ſua, & habeat pa- 
nagium ſuum. 


X. Concedimus etiam quod unaſquiſque li- 


ber homo poſſit ducere porcos ſuos per domini- 


cum boſcum noſtrum, libere & ſine impedi- 
mento ; & ad agiſtandum eos in boſcis ſuis pro- 
priis, yel alibi ubi voluerit. Et ſi porci alicu- 
jus liberi hominis una nocte pernoctaverint in 
foreſta noſtra, non inde occaſionetur, ita quod 
aliquid de ſuo perdat. = beer; 


XI. Nullus de cætero amittat vitam vel 
membra pro venatione noſtra; ſed fi aliquis- 
captus fuerit & convictus de captione venatio- 
nis, graviter redimatur, ſi habeat unde redimi 
poſſit, & ſi non unde redimi poſſit, jaceat in 

riſona noſtra per annum unum & unum diem. 

t fi poſt annum unum & unum diem plegios 
invenire poſſit, exeat a priſona; fin autem, ab- 
juret reghum noſtrum Angliz. 8; 1 


XII. Quicunque archiepiſcopus, epiſc 


: 


; 
"oF 
, 
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© and teſtimony of lawful men, and not other- 
© wiſe ; and he, whoſe dogs ſhall then be found 
* unlawed, ſhall pay three ſhillings ; and, for 
© the future, no one ſhall be taken for lawing, 
© and ſuch lawing ſhall be according to the 
common aſlize ; viz. the three claws of the 
* dog's forcfoot ſhall be cut off, or the ball of 
the foot taken out; and, for the time to 
* come, dogs ſhall not be lawed, unleſs in 
places where they uſed to be lawed, in the 
* time of king Henry our grandfather. 


© VL No foreſter, or bedel “, henceforward, 
* ſhall make any ale-thots +, or collect ſheaves 
© of corn, or oats, or other grain, or lambs, or 
© Pigs; nor ſhall make any gathering whatſo- 
ever, but by the view and oarh of 12 inſpec- 
© tors; and, when they make their view, ſo 
many foreſters ſhall be appointed to keep the 
* foreſt as they ſhall reaſonably think ſufficient. 


VII. No ſwainmote, hereafter, ſhall be 

© holden in our kingdom oftener than thrice a 
© year; i. e. in the beginning of 15 days be- 
fore Michaelmas, when the agiſters come to 
* agilt the demeſne woods; and about the feaſt 
of St. Martin, when our agiſters are to receive 
© their pan ; and in thoſe two ſwain- 
© motes, the foreſters, verderers, and agiſters 
© ſhall meet, and no other by dittreſs ; and the 
* third ſwainmote ſhall be held in the beginning 
© of the 15 days before the feaſt of.St. John the 
© Baptiſt, about the fawning of our does; and 
© at this ſwainmote ſhall meet the foreſters 
and verderers, and no others by compulſion. 
VIII. And moreover; every 40 days through 
the whole year, the verderers and foreſters 
© ſhall meet to view the attachments of the ſo- 
© reſt, as well of vert **, as veniſon, by pre- 
© ſentment of the foreſters themſelves ; and the 
© offenders ſhall be forced to appear before 
them: but the aforeſaid ſwainmotes ſhall only 
be held in the counties, where they uſed to 


© TX. Every freeman fhall agiſt t his wood 


in the foreft at his pleaſure, and ſhall receive 


c his pannage. * 


X. We grant alſo, that every freeman may 
drive his. — through our demeſne woods, 
freely and without impediment, and may a- 
©oift them in his own woods, or elſewhere as 
© he will; and if the hogs of any freeman fhall 
© remain one night in our foreſts, he ſhall not 
©be troubled, fo as to loſe any thing for it. 


© XI. No man, henceforward, ſhall loſe life 
© or limb for taking our venikc 1 
© one be ſeized and convicted of taking veniſon,” 
© he ſhall be grievoully fined, if he hath where- 
* withal to pay; and if he hath not, he ſhall 
* lie in our priſon a year and a day. And if, 
© after that term, he can find ſureties, he ſhall 
be feleaſed ; if not, he ſhall abjure our realm 
* of England. / | 


* 


XII. Every archbiſhop,” biſhop, earl, or 


comes vel baro veniens ad nos per mandatum or baron, coming to us by our command, and 


: Bailiff of the foreoſt. 
a one 
i. 6. ted; in cutting wood, or ki 


> +a + wy 


deer. I i, e. take in his neighbour's eattleto feed, 
£ X XXX 
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taking our veniſon; but if any - 


11. e. take ale, to excuſe the offender, Nan „„ 
for the feeding of hogs with maſte in the king's foreſts: 
Fences committed 
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noſtrum, tranſierit per foreſtam noſtram, licet 
ile capere unam vel duas beſtias per viſum fo- 
reſtarli fi præſens fuerit; ſin autem, faciat cor- 
nari, ne videatur hoc furtive facere: item licet 
in redeundo idem cis facere, ſicut prædictum eſt, 


XIII. Unuſquiſque liber homo de cætero 
ſine occaſione, faciat in boſco ſuo vel in terra 
ſua, quam habet in foreſta molendinum, viva- 
rium, ſtagnum, marleram, foſſatum vel terram 
arabilem, extra co-opertum in terra arabili, ita 
quod non ſit ad nocumentum alicujus vicini. 


XIV. Unuſquiſque liber homo habeat in 
boſcis ſuis ærias accipitrum, ſpervariorum, fal- 
conum, aquilarum & heironum ; & habeant 
ſimiliter mel quod inventum fuerit in boſcis ſuis. 


XV. Nullus foreſtarius de cetæro, qui non 
ſit foreſtarius de feudo, reddens firmam nobis 
pro balliva ſua, capiat cheminagium, ſcilicet 
pro careta per dimidium annum, duos denarios, 
& per alium dimidium duos denarios; & pro 
equo, qui portat ſummagium, dimidium 
annum, unum obolum, & per alum dimidium 
annum, unum obolum ; & non niſi de illis, qui 
extra ballivam ſuam tanquam mercatores ve- 
niunt, per licentiam ſuam in ballivam ſuam, ad 
buſcam, meiremium, corticem, vel carbonem 
emendum, & alias ducendum ad vendendum 
ubi voluerint. Et de nulla careta alia, vel ſum- 
magio, aliquod cheminagium capiatur ; non 
capiatur cheminagium, niſi in locis illis, ubi an- 
tiquitus capi ſolebat & debuit : illi autem qui 
portant ſuper dorſum ſuum, buſcam, corti- 
cem vel carbonem ad vendendum, quamvis inde 
vivant, nullum de cætero dent cheminagium 
de boſcis aliorum ; nullum detur cheminagium 
foreſtariis noſtris przterquam de dominicis boſ- 
cis noſtris. 


XVI. Omnes utlagati pro foreſta a tempore 
regis Henrici avi nolfri, uſque ad primam co- 
ronationem noſtram, veniant ad pacem fine im- 
pedimento, & ſalvos plegios inveniant quod de 
cætero non forisfacient nobis de foreſta noſtra. 


XVII. Nullus caſtellanus vel alius teneat 
placitum de foreſta ſive de viridi ſive de vena- 
tione; ſed quilibet foreſtarius de feudo atta- 
chiet placita de foreſta, tam de viridi quam de 
venatione, & ea præſentet viridariis provincia- 
rum; & cum rotulata fuerint, & ſub ſigillis vi- 
ridariorum incluſa, præſententur capitali fore- 
ſtario cum in partes illas venerit ad tenendum 
placita foreſtæ, & coram co terminentur. 


XVIII. Omnes autem conſuetudines præ- 
dictas & libertates, quas nos conceſſimus in 
regno tenendas, quantum ad nos pertinet erga 
noſtros, omnes de regno noſtro, tam laici quam 
clerici obſervent, quantum ad ſe pertinet erga 


* j, e. money or pong through the foreſt, 
e 


+ 1. e. may ſeize t 


of ENGLAND. 

* paſſing through our foreſt, may take one or 
two deer by view of the foreſter, if preſent ; 
© if not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be ſounded, 
© leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſteal them : alſo in rheir 


© return, it ſhall be lawful for them to do the 
© ſame thing. 


XIII. Every freeman, for the future, may 
© erect a mill in his own wood, or on. his own 
© land, which he hath in the foreſt ; or make a 
* warren, pond, marle-pit, or ditch, or turn it 
© into arable, without the covert in the arable 
© land, fo as it be not to the damage of his 
neigbour. 


XIV. Every freeman may have in his 
* woods the ayries of hawks, ſpar-haw ks, fal- 
* cons, eagles, and herons; and they ſhall alſo 
have the honey which ſhall be found in their 
* woods. 


XV. No foreſter, for the time to come, 
© who is not a foreſter in fee, paying us rent 
© for his office, ſhall take cheminage , i. e. 
© for every cart two-pence for half a year, and 
for the other half-year two-pence ; and for 
a horſe that carries burthens, for halt a ycar a 
© halt-penny, and for the other half-year a 
© half-penny ; and then only of thoſe, who 
* come as buyers, out of their bailiwick, to buy 
© underwood, timber, bark or charcoal, to car- 


ry it to ſell in other places, where they will. 


© And, for the future, there ſhall be no chemi- 
© nage taken for any other cart or carriage- 
© horſe, unleſs in the places where it antiently 
© uſed and ought to be taken; but they who 
* carry wood, bark, or coal upon their backs 
* to ſell, tho' they get their livelihood by it, 
© ſhall, henceforward, pay no cheminage ; and, 
for paſlage through the woods of other men, 
no cheminage ſhall be given to our foreſters, 
except in our own woods. 


XVI. All perſons outlawed for offences 
committed in our foreſts, from the time of 
king Henry our grandfather, until our firſt 
© coronation, may reverſe their outlawries 
without impediment, bur ſhall find pledges, 
that, henceforward, they will not forteit to 
© us + in our foreſt. 


XVII. No caſtellan or other perſon ſhall 
© hold pleas of the foreſt, whether concerning 
© vert or veniſon, but every foreſter in fee ſhall 
© attach pleas of the foreſt , as well concerning 
vert as veniſon, and ſhall preſent them to the 
© verderers of the ſeveral counties ; and, when 
© they ſhall be enrolled and ſealed under the 
© ſeals of the verderers, they ſhall be preſented 
© to the chief foreſter, when the ſhall come into 
© thoſe parts, to hold pleas of the foreſt, and 
« ſhall be determined before him. 


XVIII. And all the cuſtoms and liberties 
© aforeſaid, which we have granted to be held 
in our realm; as much as it belongs to us to- 
© wards our vaſlals, all of our kingdom, as well 
„ laity as clergy ſhall obſerve, as much as be- 


« longs to them towards their vaſlals **, 


+ i. e. commit no offence. Dr. Brady. 
y or goods of the offenders, to make them appear. | 
Ihe original of this charter is not extant ; nor any copy more antient than the firſt of Henry III. 
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The Reign of HENRY II. 


3. HENRY III. ſirnamed of Wincheſter. 


HE long reign of Henry III. abounds 
with ſo many various events, that, for 
the moſt part, have little or no connex1on to- 
gether, that, by a particular account of all the 
remarkable occurrences, during this period, I 
ſhould be apt rather to fatigue the reader, 
than conveigh to him any diſtinct ideas of the 
affairs of thoſe days; and I ſhall, therefore, 
confine myſelt to ſome quam heads, which 
contain the ſubſtance of what was tranſacted, 
in this reign. Firſt, I ſhall attempt to deſcribe 
the ſtate of the kingdom, the genius of the 
king, and the character and pernicious defigns 
of his miniſters ; ſecondly, I will ſhew the in- 
ſatiable avarice and tyranny of the court of 
Rome ; thirdly, the barons league, to oppoſe 
the arbitrary and tyrannical power in- 
tended to be introduced into the kingdom ; 
and, laſtly, the barons abuſe of the authority 
they uſurped, under. that pretence, and how all 
their proceedings were rendered ineffectual. I 
ſhall run over theſe general heads, with all the 
brevity the nature of the ſubject will allow; 
and to theſe almoſt every thing, that ſhall after- 
wards be faid, will have ſome reference. 

John left his crown to his eldeſt ſon ; but 
the young prince, being then only in the tenth 
year of his age, was very incapable of curing 
the diſorders of ſuch a diſtemper'd ſtate ; and 
the few lords, who inviolably adhered to the 
late king, with an army of foreigners, in whom 
John himſelt never durſt place any confidence, 
were very unlikely inſtruments to promote the 
reſtoration of the royal family. There was the 
leſs proſpect of ſuch a favourable revolution, as 


almoſt all the 
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« be unjuſt to puniſh his ſon, on that account, 1216. 
« whoſe tender age rendered him (altogether WWW, 


e innocent. He farther added, that the re- 
4 medy, uſed by the confederate barons, was 
« worle than the diſeaſe, ſince it tended: to re- 
duce the nation to an ignominious ſervitude; 
© and that, therefore, in the preſent poſture 
ce of affairs, nothing could deliver them from 
« the impending yoke, but their ſtrict union 
« under a prince, who was undeniably the 
C lawful heir to the crown.” Upon this ſpeech, 
the whole afſembly cried out, with one voice, 
« We will have Henry for our king“; and 
tho' the earl of Cheſter made ſome oppoſition, 
at firft, he afterwards deſiſted, and a day was 
prefixed for the coronation. The ceremony 
was performed, with little pomp, by the bi- 
ſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in the preſence 
of a few lords and Gallo, the legate, who e- 
ſpouſed young Henry's cauſe, to the utmoſt of 
his power; and, John's crown being lately loſt 
in the Well-ſ{tream, as J have already related, 
they were obliged to make uſe of a plain circle 
or chaplet of gold, becauſe they had neither 
time nor means to provide one that was better; 
but, before the crown was ſet on his head, the 
cuſtomary oath was adminiſter'd to him, and 
the legate, who was ever intent upon his ma- 


ſter's intereſt; cauſed the young prince to do 


homage to the holy ſee. This was no proper 
juncture to diſpute that homage, leſt it ſhouid 
occaſion the loſs of the pope's aſſiſtance, and 
increaſe the difficulties, that Henry was, in all 
likelihood, to encounter, in the beginning of his 
TECL1gNn. 


Theſe ceremonies being over, the aſſembly The earl 
of the lords, as the repreſentatives of the whole of Pem- 

nation, elected William Marſhall, earl of Pem- *_—_ 2 
broke, to be the king's guardian, and declared ws 


l 5 e ent. 
him protector, i. e. regent of the kingdom; M. Paris, 


peers of the realm, ſupported by 
the French forces, ſeemed to be firmly united 
againſt it; and, beſides, Lewis's great progreſs, 
in ſome meaſure, promiſed him the reduction 
of the whole kingdom. However, in ſpite of 


The carl 
of Pem- 
broke's 
ſpcech, 


theſe, in all appearance, inſuperable difficul- 
ties, young Henry was enabled to maintain his 
title to the crown, by the means of the wiſe 
and valiant earl of Pembroke, a loyal ſubject, 
who was equally qualified to project and exe- 
cute the greateſt deſigns; for this generous 
lord, far from being diſpirited at this critical 
extremity, undertook to raiſe the hopes of the 
honeſt Engliſh, and expel the foreigners out of 
the kingdom. 

Immediately upon John's deceaſe, the earl 
of Pembroke aflembled that prince's adherents ; 
and, preſenting young Henry to their view, he 
made a ſpeech, beginning with theſe words : 
« Behold our king.” Then, after a ſhort 
pauſe; he told them, That, tho' the late 
« king's conduct had furniſhed the confederate 
* barons with a plauſible pretence to complain, 
* 1t was unreaſonable to deprive a family of 
the crown, that had enjoyed it ſo long, much 
** more to reſign it to a foreign prince; and 


that, as John's faults were perſonal, it wuold 


* Fiat rex, fiat rex, Hemingf, 


and they could not have choſen to that high 
office a perſon of more extenſive abilities, a 
greater patriot, or a more truſty friend to the 
royal family. From the late king's acceſſion to 
the throne, for whom he, in a great meaſure, 
procured the crown, by his addreſs and activity, 
he, to the laſt, was inſeparably attached to the 
ſervice of that prince, and never deſerted him, 
even in his molt preſſing extremities ; and, as 
his invariable loyalty had gained him his ma- 
iter's favour and confidence, he was always 
truſted with his ſecrets, and conſequently more 
qualified, than any other, to be at the helm 
of affairs, in ſo tempeſtuous a ſeaſon. - He 
perfectly underſtood the cauſe of the troubles, 
as well as the interefts and intrigues of thoſe 
that excited them; and he likewiſe knew, that 
molt of the barons wete extremely. diſlatisfied 
with Lewis, whom they invited over, on which 
foundation he principally built his expectations. 
The private ſubmiſſions of 30. of them to the 


king led him to hope, that the reſt Would 
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1216. quickly follow their example; and, indeed, 
Wa nothing, except the deſpair of pardon, reſtrain- 


ed the majority from abandoning prince Lewis; 
and, therefore, the regent was apprehenſive, 
that 4 declaration of the new king's readineſs 
to forgive would, in a little time, entirely diſ- 
folve the confederacy. Moreover, it was nor, 
in the leaſt, probable, that, after John's death, 
ſo many lords could reſolve to remain in ſub- 
jection to a foreign prince, who daily gave them 
freſh occafions ta complain; and, in this belief, 
the earl of Pembroke ſent letters to all the ba- 
rons and corporations in the kingdom *, ro in- 
form them of Henry's acceſſion to the crown, 
-promiſing great rewards to ſuch, as would re- 
turn to their allegiance. Theſe aſſurances 
and the regent's known probity induced ſeveral 
of the confederate barons; to entertain thoughts 
of making their peace with their lawful ſove- 
reign; and prince Lewis's excommunication, 
which was publiſhed, every Sunday, was a 
farther and no leſs powerful motive to this pur- 
Poſe. It is not to be ſuppoſed, but that, among 
all theſe lords, there were ſome whoſe con- 
{ciences were ſo tender, as to give them ſome 


uneaſineſs about following the banners of an 


excommunicated prince; much leſs, could they 
ſuffer themſelves to be involved in the ſame 
ſentence ; ſo that Lewis's affairs, on a ſudden, 
began to decline, at the very time, when they 
ſeemed to be the moſt flouriſhing. The raiſing 
the ſiege of Dover alſo contributed very much 
to diſconcert that prince's meaſures ; for, tho' 
he often endeavoured to corrupt the loyalty of 
Hubert de Burgh, governor of that place, it 
was proof againſt all temptations ; and the force 
he made uſe of was ſtill more ineffectual, being 
repulſed, with loſs, in all his aſſaults. King 
John's death happening, during the ſiege, Lewis 
imagined, that Hubert would become more 
tractable; and, therefore, he ordered him to 
be ſummoned afreſh to ſurrender ; repreſenting 
to him, at the ſame time, that, as John's de- 
ceaſe releaſed him from his oath, he might, 
without any ſcruple, {wear fealty to a prince, 
whom his countrymen acknowledged for their 
ſovereign, and who would rejoice to ſhew him 
marks of his eiteem. The brave governor re- 
plied, that, the late king having leſt a ſucceſſor, 
who had a juſt title to his allegiance, he would 

maintain his cauſe, to the laſt drop of his blood; 

adding, that he could never believe, the eſteem 
of any valiant prince could be gained by a no- 
torious baſeneſs. Lewis's promiſes proving un- 

available, he threatened Hubert, that he would 
put his brother, who was in his power, to 
death; but this menace made no impreſſion on 
the faithful governor, who continued to defend 

the place, committed to his truſt, with the 

ſame invincible reſolution. Lewis, at length, 


i * A letter to H 


raiſcd the ſiege, and inveſted the caſtle of Hert- 
ford, which made but a feint reſiſtance ; and 
the raking of it gave the Engliſh lords freſh 
cauſe of complaint ; for Robert Fitz-Walter, 
claiming the cuſtody of the caſtle, as belonging 
to him, by anticnt right, had the mortification 
to ſee a French governor placed there, with a 
garriſon of the ſame nation. The Engliſh ba- 
rons were extremely diſguſted, to find their 
own inheritances given to foreigners, without 
the leaſt regard to their complaints; and their 
vexation was farther inflamed, by the indiſcre- 
tion of ſome Frenchmen, who upbrafded them, 
as traytors, declaring that it was of dangerous 
conſequence to truſt them with the cuſtody of 
caſtles. Theſe expreſſions, together with what 
the viſcount of Melun is reported to have faid, 
cauſed among the Engliſh, and eſpecially among 
the nobility, an univerſal diſcontent, which 
Lewis did not, as yet, apprehend, tho' he, ſoon 
after, felt the effects of it; and, in the interim, 
he ſubdued ſome other places, before he re- 
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turned to London, where he did not arrive, 


till towards the latter end of the year. 
Whilſt Lewis was employed, in m_— 
his advantages, the regent did all that was pol- 


ſible to ſupport young Henry's juſt rights; 


and the firſt and moſt neceſſary precaution, 
at this juncture, was to ſend the pope 
early intelligence of John's death and his ſon's 
coronation, and to intreat him to take the new 
king under his protection. Innocent very rea- 
dily interpoſed, in an affair that ſo ncarly con- 
cerned him, ſince England, which he conſider d 
as St. Peter's patrimony, was in danger ; 
and, accordingly, he diſpatched freſh powers 
to his legate, co renew the excommunication 
of Lewis and the confederate barons ; but the 
prince of France proteſted againit all that 
ſhould be done to his prejudice; tho”, to pre- 
vent the new cenſure from having any influence 
over the Engliſh barons, he required all of 
them to renew their homage to him, on a day 
appointed. His proteſtation, however, did 
not hinder the legate from putting the pope's 
orders in execution; for he held a ſynod at 
Briſtol, where he excommunicated Lewis, with 
the uſual formalities; which furniſhed ſome of 
the lords with a pretence to refuſe the homage 
that Lewis demanded. 

Chriſtmas approaching, both parties agreed 
upon a truce, during the holidays ; and, 1n the 
mean time, Lewis convened a general aſſembly 
at Oxford; as did the regent another, tho not 
ſo numerous, at Cambridge. The king's party 
propoſing to have the truce prolonged, Lewis, 
at firſt, refuſed to conſent to it; but, being in- 
formed, ſoon aſter, that the pope deſigned to 
ratify, in a full conſiſtory, the excommunication 
denounced by his legate, he agreed to prolong 


de Lacy, a noted barop, that is ſtill extant, contains a ale · conduct to come and treat with the 


ing, with a promiſe of the reſtitution of his eſtate and privileges; and the earl of Pembroke's name is athxcd alone 
to the letter, which is dated, November 18, in the firſt year of this reign, and runs, thus: © Rex Hugoni de Lacy 
c ſalutem. Mandamus vobis quod ſecure & fine dilatione veniatis ad fidelitatem & fervitium noſtrum, & concedimus 
* vobis ſalvum conductum noſtrum in veniendo ad nos & nobiſcum loquendo & inde ſal vo revertendo. Et vos ſcire 


0 volumus 


d ſi ad nos venire volueritts jura veſtra & libertates veſtras 


r conſilium dilectorum fidelium noſtrorum 


KRanulphi comitis Ceſtrie, Willielmi comitis de Ferrariis, & aliorum fi delium noſtrorum integre vobis reſtituemus; licet 
vero bone memorie Johannes pater noſter in aliquo erga vos deliquerit ipſius delicti debemus eſſe immunes, nec deiicr 


tum ſuum aliquotenus nobis debet imputari. 


N 


t in hujus, &c, Quia ſigillum, &c. vobis inde mittemus. 
*© comite decimo octavo die Novembris anno regni noſtri primo. Pat. I. Hen. III. | 
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Boox VIIL 
1216. the truce, till a month after Eaſter, intending 
3 - o to. Paris, in order to conſult the king, his 

ther. n 


The earl of Pembroke wiſely made the beſt 
uſe of this truce, to reinforce his army with 


1217. 
The truce 


- 18 new levies, and to bring over, by ſecret prac- 
Henry's tices, ſome of the contederate barons ; whilſt 


Advantage. Lewis's abſence gave the barons an opportunity 
of coricertitg meaſures, to free themſelves from 
bis yoke, by returning to the obedience of their 
lawful ſovereign. Several, in that interval, 
treated with the king; and, among the reſt, 
William Marſhall, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
Pembroke, who, till then, had been one of 
the molt zealous partiſans of France. The 
Cinque-ports alſo declared for Henry, and ſent 
out a fleet, to oppoſe Lewis's return; yet; 
though their fleet, engaging with the French, 
deſtroyed ſeveral of their ſhips, they could nor 

vent the prince's landing at Sandwich ; but 
e was ſo highly incenſed at this furious attack, 
that he ſet on fire the town, where he landed, 
becauſe it was one of the Cinque: ports. 
The truce; being expired, the regent diſ- 
patched the earl of Cheſter, to beſiege Mont- 
Sorel in Leiceſterſhire, where there was a 
French garriſon ; and the loſs of this place; 
tho, in itſelf, of no great importance, might, 
at the preſent juncture, be extremely prejudicial 
to Lewis, as it was evidently his intereſt. to 
hinder the king's party from appearing to be 
in a condition to recover any of his conqueſts. 
For this reaſon, the prince judged it to be ex- 
pedient, at any rate, to raiſe the ſiege; and, 
with this view, he put the earl of Perche, at 
the head of 20,000 men, giving him orders to 
march to the enemy. The earl of Cheſter, _ 
on the approach of this numerous army, raiſed 
the ſiege, and returned to the regent ; but the 
French general being apprehenſive, that the 
carl of Pembroke was unable to withſtand ſo 
great forces, reſolved to lay ſiege to Lincoln- 
caſtle,which held out for the king, tho' the city 
had declared for the barons ; and, in this march, 
the French troops made ſuch terrible devaſta- 
tions, that the hiſtorians repreſent them, as an 
army of devils rather than men; yet, perhaps, 
things are painted in a worſe light than they 

: really were. - - 

Theregent Such: was the importance of the caſtle of 

marches to Lincoln, that the regent reſolutely determined 

x Þ clicf to uſe his utmoſt efforts, in order to relieve it; 

— and, with this view, he aſſembled all his forces, 

| and with ſo much expedition, that he advanced, 
as far as Newark, within 12 miles of Lincoln, 
before the beſiegers came to a reſolution, whe- 
ther they ſhould expect him, or march out 
and give him battle. They had, all along, en- 
tertained hopes of taking the caſtle, before he 
could muſter his army together; but the French 
general, being ſurprized at the ſudden approach 
of the enemy, called a council of war, on that 
occaſion. Some gave it, as their opinion, that 
it was moſt adviſable to meet the enemy, be- 
cauſe, it a victory enſued, the caſtle would, at 
once, ſurrender ; and, beſides, by going out of 
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the city, they might have the benefit of their ca- 1217; 
valry, in which their ſtrength chiefly confiſted ; wwe 
whereas they would be entirely uſeleſs, within 

the walls. Others, on the contrary,affirmed;that, 

as the caſtle was reduced to extremities, it was 

more expedient toremain, within the city, and 

carry on the ſiege; that it was not difficult to de- 

fend the walls,. till the city ſurrendered ; after 

which, the earl of Pembroke would, of courſe,re- 

treat, or, if not, might always be fought.” This 

propoſal prevailing, all neceſſary preparations 

were made, for the defence ofthe city; whilſt the 

ſiege of the caſtle was continued. In the in- * 
terim, the Engliſh army approaching, without 

any reſiſtance, the regent cauſed a body of 

choſen troops, commanded by Faulk de Brent, 

to enter the caſtle at a poſtern-gate, which 

opened into the fields; tho! it is ſtrange, that 

the beſiegers did not guard againſt this incon- 
venience; yet Faulk had no ſooner enter'd, 

than, purſuant to the regent's directions, he 

ſallied out upon the beſiegers, whilſt the king's 

my ſtormed one of the 2 of the cĩty. | 
Ihe earl of Perche, finding that he was, The defeat 
thus, attacked from two different quarters, 4 
exerted himſelf, in a vigorous defence; but his n 1 12 
troops not having room to fight, and being co 
likewiſe deprived of the aſſiſtance of the horſe, | 
were ſoon put in confuſion ; and the royal ar- 

my, animated by the preſence of the fegent, 
and the indulgences, which the legate liberally 
beſtowed upon all that ſhould be ſlain in battle, 
continued to ſtorm the gate, in ſo furious a 


manner, that, in ſpite of the obſtinate reſiſtance 


of the French, they, at laſt, entered the city, 

whilſt Faulk de Brent preſs'd the enemy, on 

the other ſide. The earl of Perche, perceiving 

that his affairs were in a deſperate ſituation, 

reſolved not to ſurvive the ſhame of his defeat 

and he was ſlain, reproaching the Engliſh of 

his party, for betraying him by their counſels. 

After the deceaſe of the general, a horrible 

ſlaughter was made of the French troops, who, 

almoſt to a man, periſhed, on this occaſion; - 

and the city of Lincoln, which had, all along, 

eſpouſed the cauſe of the barons, was abandon« 

ed to a general. plunder, where the ſoldiers 

found ſuch an ineſtimable booty, that they, 

therefore, ſtiled it Lineoln-fair *. | 
In the mean time, prince Lewis, once more, Lewis r 

attempted to take Dover-caſtle ; but, meeting tires ta 

with no leſs oppoſition than before, he made — 

no conſiderable progreſs in the ſiege; and, up- - 2 

on the news of the defeat at Lincoln, he re- cher for 

tired to London, to take new meaſures. He ſucco 

no ſooner arrived at that city, than he ſent to M. Par] 

the king, his father, for ſpeedy ſupplies, and 

proportionable to his exigences ; or otherwiſe 

he aſſured him, he had not the leaſt proſpect 

of retrieving his affairs. Philip, to amuſe the 

pope, publickly ſent his ſon word, that he 

would not, any more, interpoſe in his concerns, 

and adviſed him to take care of himſelf; yet he 

lecretly ſo contrived matters, that Blanche, his 

daughter-in-law, in her own name, "quickly 

prepared a body of troops, with ſhips to i 


- 


. * Geoffrey de Drapinges, the precentor; complained, that he himſelf loſt 1 1000 marks, which ſhews the 
riches of the cathedral], Sh was pillaged, on. thi occaſion. 


Hereford, Gilbert de Gant carl of Lincoln, commanders, ang ſeveral other barons were taken priſoners, M. Par. 


Sacr earl of Wincheſter, Henry de Boum earl of 
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1217. port them into England. Had theſe ſaccours 
A fafcly arrived, they might have repaired Lewis's 
los at Lincoln; but he was no leſs unfortunate 
at ſea than on land; for the commanders of the 
fleet of the Cinque-ports, being informed, that 
the French troops were to embarque at Calais, 
laid themſelves in their way; and, giving them 
battle, the greateſt part of the French fleet 
was either ſunk or taken *. 

e is Lewis had ſcarce received intelligence of the 
bade defeat of the ſuccours he expected from France, 
up in Lon- before he perceived, that he was beſieged, or, 

at leaſt, cloſely blocked up, by the approach 
of the Engliſh army; and ſuch a train of miſ- 
fortunes, with the diſcontents of the Engliſh, 
which now manifeſtly appeared, and the.papal 
thunders, that, in his preſent declining condi- 
tion, began to inſpire him with terror, convin- 
ced him, that it was high time to think of a 
retreat. He, therefore, determined to ſue to 
the regent, for a peace ; but, notwithſtanding 
his unhappy circumſtances, he repreſented to 
him, that he would conſent to no terms, ex- 
cept ſuch as were honourable, and would ſcreen 
his Engliſh adherents from all proſecution. 
This prince's generous care of the Engliſh ba- 
. rons, by the way, is ſcarce reconcilable with 
the reſolution, laid to be imputed to him by 
the viſcount of Melun; but, however that be, 
the earl of Pembroke immediately granted his 
demand. He conſidered, that the king of 
France was ſtill in a condition to furniſh his 
ſon with powerful ſupplies; and that, on the 
other hand, too great ſeverity to the barons 
would involve the kingdom in freſh commoricns. 
In a word, he foreſaw, that the uſing his power, 
with moderation, would reſtore tranquillity to 
the nation, and put the young king in peace- 
able poſſeſſion ot the crown, which was the 
ſole view of all his proceedings; and, there- 
fore, he readily agreed to a treaty of peace, 
on the following conditions: 
Articles of That all perſons, who had eſpouſed Lewis's 
the peace. cauſe, ſince the beginning of the war, ſhould be 
Act. Pub. reſtored to all the rights they were poſſeſs'd of, 
before the troubles. 

That the city of London ſhould enjoy her 
antient priviieges. 

That all the priſoners taken, ſince Lewis 
firſt arrived in England, ſhould be releaſed; 
but, as to thoſe — on either ſide, before 
that time, commiſſioners ſhould be appointed, 
to enquire, whether thoſe of his party were 
engaged with him, when they were made pri- 
ſoners. 

(- That the ranſoms, already paid, ſhould not 

be returned, and thoſe, now due, ſhould be 

punctually paid; but that nothing ſhould be 
demanded of the priſoners, whoſe ranſoms were 
not ſettled. 
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That all the Engliſh, of whatſoever rank or 1215. 


degree, whether priſoners or others, who took 


up arms againſt king John, ſhould ſwear alle- 
glance to king Henry. 

That the hoſtages delivered to prince Lewis, 
for the payment of the ranſoms, that were be- 
come due, ſhould be directly releaſed, upon 
the payment of the money. 

Tha: all the places, towns, and caſtles, in 
Lewis's poſſeſſion, ſhould be ſurrendered to the 


king. 

That the king of Scotland ſhould be included 
in the treaty, provided he reſtored all he had 
taken, during the war; and that the king of 
England ſhould make him the like reſtitution. 

The fame thing was ftipulated, in behalf of 
the prince of Wales. 

hat Lewis ſhould canſe all the iſlands to 
be reſtored, that were taken, in his name. 

That he ſhould renounce the homages re- 
_ from the ſubje&s of the king of Eng- 
land. 

That whatſoever was due to him, and of 
which the time of payment was expired, 
ſhould be punctually paid. 

That in the firſt article, where mention is 
made of Lewis's adherents, eccleſiaſticks are 
excluded, except with reſpe& to the lay- fees 
. held, before the war. 


certain author adds two other conditions, M. Paris 


that are not to be found in the treaty: Firſt, 
that Lewis ſhould endeavour, to the utmoſt of 
his power, to oblige his father to reſtore all 
the foreign dominions, that were taken from 
John ; and, ſecondly, that, if he could not 
prevail, he ſhould himſelf make reſtitution, up- 
on his acceſſion to the throne. Thoꝰ theſe two 
particulars are not inſerted in the treaty itſelf, 
in all probability, they were ſtipulated in the 
ſecret articles, fince they are owned, even by 


the French hiſtorians; and, beſides, it is cer- Mezerai: 


tain, that, when Lewis came to the crown, 
the court of England demanded the perfor- 
mance of his promiſe, and St. Lewis, his ſon, 
entertained ſeveral ſcruples, on that very ac- 
count, as the ſequel will inform us. 


The treaty being ſigned, and confirmed by Lewis re- 


the legate's authority, the king and prince turns to 
Lewis ſwore to obſerve it, with the cuſtomary France. 


formalities; after which, Lewis was abſolved 
by the legate *, and then the prince embarqued 
for France, having firſt borrowed 50001. of 


the city of London, for the payment of his 
debts. | 


Immediately after the prince's departure, Henry 


Henry made his entry into London, where he makes his 
was received, in a pompous manner, and with entry into 


demonſtrations of an univerſal ſatisfaction; and, 
indeed, the people had reaſon for this extra- 
ordinary joy, as the young king, notwith- 


* 'This naval engagement happened, about the z th of Auguſt ; and, as the Engliſh had only 40 ald the French 


80 large ſhips, the king's fleet, not daring to attack them, in the front, tacked about, and, getting to the windward, 
they bore down upon them, making a great ſlaughter of them, with their archers; but What, moſt of all, contribu- 
ted to their victory was their having great quantities of quick-lime in powder, Which, being caſt into the air, was 
blown by the wind into the eyes of the French and blinded them ; whoſe admiral was one Euſtace, who from a monk 
turned pirate, and at laſt was advanced to this high office over the French fleet; tho', according to M. Paris, he was 
afterwards AY Richard, one of the natural ſons of king John. | 

M 


The Chronicle | | 
pavilion, where he aud his followers received abſolution. 


ailroſs affirms, that prince Lewis walked, barefoot and ungirt, from his own to the legate's 


{ſtanding 


ondon. 


\ 
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Book VIII. | 
1217. ſtanding his late ſucceſſes, took a ſolemn oath 


Www to preſerve their privileges. Thus, by means 


of the regent's prudent conduct, the vanquiſh- 
ed barons obtained more ſubſtantial advan- 
tages, than they could have expected from a 
victory ; which would have ſubjected them, and, 
perhaps, beyond a poſſibility of any redreſs, to 
a forcign yoke. 
The legate The eccleſiaſticks alone, of all Lewis's ad- 
proſecutes hererits, were ſufferers by the treaty; for they 
= _ were leſt to the pope's mercy, whom they had, 
ewe to the laſt degree, offended. He was greatly 
party. diſpleaſed with the contempt of his cenſures, 
by Lewis and the barons ; but he was till 
more incenſcd at the diſobedience of the clergy. 
No ſooner was the legate at liberty to proceed 
againſt them, than he ordered a ſtrict enquiry 
to be made, in all parts of the kingdom, after 
thoſe who deſpiſed the interdict; and all, that 
were found guilty, were either ſuſpended, de- 
prived of their benefices, or obliged to repair 
their fault, by large ſums of money“; which 
is a remarkable initance of the wide difference 
between the eccleſiaſtical and the civil power. 
The king of Scotland, who was excommuni- 
cated, for doing homage to a foreign prince, 
accepted the offer of being included in the trea- 
ty; and, coming to Northampton, he was ab- 
ſolved by the legate, after he had done ho- 
mage to Henry, tor the fees he held in Eng- 


land; upon which, he ſurrender'd Carliſle, that 


he had taken, during the war. 

Pope Innocent III. dying, this year, Hono- 

rious III. ſucceeded to the papal chair. 
v2 x$; It was not unlikely, that England would en- 
New trou- joy ſome quiet, to which ſhe had been fo long 
blesin a ſtranger; but it was impoſſible that a perfect 
n calm ſhould immediately ſucceed ſuch a violent 
er ſtorm. The treaty with Lewis occaſioned new 
trcoubles, which involved the regent in great 
2 ns : for the barons, that had inviola- 
ly adhered to king John, and upon whom 
were beſtowed the confiſcated eſtates of the re- 
bels, could not think of reſtoring them to the 
former proprietors, purſuant to the tenor of 
the treary ; and, on the other hand, the ec- 
cleſiaſticks alſo loudly complained, becauſe 
they were entirely abandoned to the legate's 
perſecutions. However, the regent, reſolving, 
at all adventures, to pur the treaty in exccution, 
marched with-a conſiderable body of troops, 
to bring to reaſon thoſe that forcibly with-held 
ſevcral caſtles and lands, from the old owners; 
and Robert de Gaugy was the only one, that 
withſtood a ſiege of eight days, in the caſtle of 
Newark, belonging to the biſhop of Lincoln; 
bur, at length, deſpairing of any aſſiſtance, he 
reſigned the caſtle to the biſhop, upon the pay- 
ment of 100 l. ſterling ; and the reſt, diſcou- 
raged by this example, made the like compo- 
ſitions. It was ſo neceſſary to execute the trea- 
ty, in order to reſtore zranquillity to the king- 
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bim, during the king's minority. Rymer's Feed, 
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dom, that the regent thought the intereſts of 1218. 
a few private perſons, how loyal ſoever they: 
had been to the late king, ought not to be 
preferred to the good of the whole nation; 

which wouldfrefult from the punctual perform- 

ance of his engagements. In the mean while, 

to eſtabliſh the young king on the throne, it was 
farther requiſite to give ſome ſatĩsfaction to the 

pope, who was not, in the leaſt, inclined to 
pardon the eccleſiaſticks, that deſpiſed his au- 
thority ; for, in the beginning of a reign, when 

the fidelity of the ſubjects was, as yet, uncer- 

tain, and the king a minor, it would have been 
extremely imprudent, in the earl, to exaſperate 

the court of Rome, by eſpouſing the intereſts 

of the clergy. On the contrary, it was highly 
probable, that young Henry would ſtand in 

need of the pope's protection; and, therefore, 

he readily publiſhed, at the inſtance of the le- 

gate, a proclamation, commanding all the ex- 
communicated eccleſiaſticks, that were not ab- 
ſolved, to depart the kingdom, on pain of im- 
priſonment ; _ which, they were very ex- 
peditious, in ſatisfying the legate, who only 
wanred their money. 

All the troubles being happily appeaſed, the Theregend 
Engliſh impariently expected the performance che 
of the king's promiſes, with reſpect to their li- 2 | 
berties; and, accordingly, the regent, that yea, 
Henry might make good his ſolemn engage- An. Wav: 
ments, ſent expreſs orders | to all the ſheriffs 
of the kingdom, to take due care, that the 
two charters of king John ſhould be punctually 
obſerved, and to puniſh, without mercy, all 
that ſhould preſume to violate the ſame. How 
happy would it have been for the Engliſh na- 
tion, it the ſucceſſors of this great man, in his 
high poſt and credit with the king, had follow- 
ed the ſame maxims, and inſtilled them, early, 
into the mind of this young monarch! but, by 
taking contrary meaſures,they were the cauſe of 
all the ſucceeding troubles of the preſent reign, | 

Whilſt the French — in England, The prines 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales, who was in alli. f Wales 
ance with them, had taken ſeveral places, of es =_ 
which it would not have been eaſy to diſpoſſeſs with the 
him, without re-afſembling the disbanded king. 
troops; but the regent was unwilling to diſ- 
oblige the ſubjects, by levies of men and mo- 
ney, at a juncture, when it was ſo neceſſary to 
gain their affection, by allowing them to enjoy 
the fruits of tranquillity; and, therefore, he 
granted the prince of Wales an honourable and 
advantageous peace, procuring him alſo the 
legate's abſolution, in order to induce that tur- 
bulent prince to remain quiet . 

This affair being over, Gallo the legate, who 
was recalled, ſet out for Rome; and Pandulph, 
whoſe name I have fo often mentioned, in king 
John's reign, was his ſucceſſor, in that office **. 

The regent, finding that the orders, — 
to the two charters, were not duly executed, 


t:1g 


* Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, paid 1000 marks, for the pope's uſe, and 100 to his legate ; and, many other eccle- 
ſiaſticks co ying after his example, immenſe ſums of money were raiſed for the holy ſee. M. Paris. 


+ Theſe orders are not to be found in the hiſtories of England; tho they remain upon record in the tower, on the 
claufe-roll of this year. Vid. Dr. Brady's and Tyrrel's Appendix. | 


+ The cuſtody of the caſtles of Caermarthen and Cardigan, with their lands and appurtenances, was delivered to 


| = This year, it was ordained, in a common council or parliament, that no letters patent ſhould be ſcaled with the 
king's great ſcal, till he arrived at years of maturity. Brady. BED 
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1219. diſpatched itinerant juſtices into all the coun- 
ties, to cauſe them to be more ſtrictly obſerved ; 


1220. 
Henry's 
ſecond co- 
ronation. 


1221. 
The carl 
of Albe- 


marle op- 


* 


and, had his life been prolonged, he would in- 


fallibly have ſo firmly ſettled this affair, as that 


it ſhould not eaſily have admitted of any alte- 
ration; but this truly great man, equally qua- 
lified for war and peace, died ſoon after, lament- 
ed by the whole kingdom, which he had, by 
his prudence and valour, delivered from ſlave- 

*. Peter des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, 

Cnceeded him, as regent; and Hubert de 
Burgh, who defended Dover, was made chict 
juſticiary of England f. 
The coronation of the king having been 
performed at Glouceſter, with ſo little ſolem- 
nity, it was thought convenient to renew the 
ceremony, in the uſual place; and cardinal 
Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who re- 
tutned into England, after the troubles were 
appeaſed, ſet the crown on the king's head, 
having firſt adminiſtered to him the cuſtomary 
oath, on ſuch occaſions. 

Upon this, Henry, attended by the new re- 
gent, made a progreſs into ſeveral counties, 
intending to remove ſome, to whom the late 
king had committed the cuſtody of caſtles, be- 
ing ſuch as the new regent judged it improper 
for him to confide in; and he met with no re- 
ſiſtance, except from William, earl of Albe- 
marle, governor of Rockingham-caftle, who 
pretending to be a petty ſovereign, or rather 
a tyrant, took little or no notice of the orders 
ſent from court. The garriſon ſeemed to be 
reſolved upon their own defence ; but, when 
they perceived, that the whole country was in 
arms, to aſſiſt the king, and free themſelves 
from this oppreſſion, inſtead of being conſtrain- 
ed to ſurrender, they choſe to procure ſome little 
advantages, by a capitulation. 

This year, the new building of the abbey- 
church of Weſtminſter was begun; and the 
king himſelf laid the firſt ſtone. 

William de Forz, earl of Albemarle, in re- 
venge of the loſs of his caſtle, which he conſi- 
dered, as an injury, fortified himſelf in his 
caſtle of Biham, in Lincolnſhire, by means of 
which he kept all the adjacent country in ſub- 
jection ; and he even forced merchants and 
tradeſmen to take paſles from him, for leave to 
go through the neighbourhood. Complaints 
of theſe oppreſſive proceedings being made to 
the parliament, then aflembled at Weſtminſter, 
he was ſummoned to make his appearance be- 
fore them; and he ſet out, as it was believed, 
-with a view of repairing to London ; whilſt, in 
the interim, he took the road to Northampton- 
ſhire ; and, ſurprizing the caſtle of Fotheringay, 
he placed in it an able garriſon, and then re- 
turned to Biham. Upon this news, the parlia- 
ment came to a reſolution, that an army ſhould 
be immediately raiſed, to beſiege Biham ; and 
that the earl ſhould be puniſhed, for his inſo- 
lence, according to the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
law. Earl William, receiving intelligence, that 
the king's army was on their march, retreated 
zato the north, leaving in his caſtle a governor, 
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who did not ſurrender,” till after a long defence; 


1 221. 


and it was thought, that the rebel would be 


rſued, or, at leaſt, obliged to abandon the 
ingdom; but he found means to be reconciled 
to the king, by the mediation of the archbi- 
ſhop of York ; who repreſenting that, in rea- 
ſon, this offence ought to be balanced with the 
ſignal ſervices he had done the late king, pre- 
vailed on the regent to interpoſe, in his fa- 
vour ; but this was a fatal precedent, and en- 
couraged other barons to commit the ſame fault, 
with hopes of impunity ! 


The court having made a progreſs, laſt year, Johanna's 


to York, a marriage was concluded on between 
the king of Scotland and the princeſs Johanna, 
Henry's fiſter ; but, being in the hands of the 
earl of Marche, to whoſe eldeſt ſon ſhe was 
contracted, it was not an eaſy matter to re- 
move her thence. However, after ſome nego- 
tiations, ſhe was ſent back to the king, her 
brother; and her nuptials to the king of Scot- 
land were celebrated, this year; and, {bon af- 
ter, Hubert de Burgh, chief juſticiary, married 
that prince's eldeſt ſiſter ; an honour, which, as 
it gained him the alliance of two monarchs, 
might hereafter raiſe ſome of his poſterity to 
the throne of Scotland. 


marridge 
to the king 
of Scot- 
land. 


The term of Pandulph's legateſhip being ex- Pandulph 
pired, he reſigned his office, and reſided at !s made biz 


the ſce of Norwich, which the pope procure 
for him, in reward of his ſervices. 


ſhop of 
d Norwich. 


W hatſoever care wastaken by the late earl of A quarre} 


Pembroke, and the preſent minittry, to preſerve 
the peace of the kingdom, ſome perſons were 
extremely ſollicitous to interrupt it ; and they 


between 
the Lon- 
doners and 
men of 


took the opportunity of a quarrel between the Weſtmin- 


citizens of London and Weſtminſter. 
wreſtling-match being made between the Lon- 
doners and the country people, a vaſt number 
of Weſtminſter-men came to the place appoint- 
ed; and, deſiring to diſpute the prize, their 
neighbours obtained the victory over them. This 
honour, tho' very inconſiderable, in itſelf, ex- 
cited the reſentment of the Weſtminſter- men, 
who were expoſed to the inſulting railleries of 
the conquerors; and the ſteward of the abbot 
of Weſtminſter, prepoſterouſly ſuppoſing, that 
his maſter's and his own honour were concerned, 
in this affair, undertook to revenge his fellow- 
citizens on their neigbours. With this view, 
he appointed another match at Weſtminſter ; 
to which the citizens of London flocked, in 
great numbers ; but, as they went unarmed, 
they were rudely attacked by the Weſtminſter- 
men, who wounded ſeveral, and put the reſt 
to flight. This treachery occaſioned a terrible 
commotion in London; and the mob, aſſembling 
together, reſolved to retaliate the outrageous 
treatment they received at Weſtminſter, the 
authority of the mayor not being able to re- 
ſtrain them. One Conſtantine, a citizen of 
London and an incendiary, who had been a 
zealous partizan for the French, did all that 
was poſlible to inflame their rage; repreſenting 
to them, that it was, in vain, to expect juſtice 


from magiſtrates, who had no regard to the 


* His body was interred, on the 16th of March, in the church of the knights templars, now the Temple church 


$ 


where his effigy, in a coat of mail, is to be ſeen, at this day, in the middle of the round. M. Par. M. Weſt, _ 
be juſticiary was, as it were, the king's licutenant-general. Rapin. | | 


tionour 


ſter. 
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A great M. Paris. 


M. Weſt. 
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the effects of their reſentment, to convince 
them, that the citizens of London were not to 
be aſſaulted, with impunity. He no ſooner per- 
ceived, that his ſpeech met with applauſe, than 
he cried, with a loud voice, © Monjoye St. Den- 
« nis,“ the watchword of the French; and, 
marching towards Weſtminſter at the head of 
the mob, he cauſed the ſteward's houſe to be 
pulled down to the ground, and then returned 
in triumph to London. The tumult being ap- 
peaſed, Hubert, the chief juſticiary, coming 
to the tower, commanded ſeveral of the cĩtizens 
to appear before him; and Conſtantine, being 
there among the reſt, boldly aſſerted, in the 
juſticiary's preſence, . That the citizens of Lon- 
ce don had done nothing, contrary to the law, 
ce and were, therefore, determined to defend 

« their conduct.” Hubert, incenſed at his in- 
ſolence, tho? he diſmiſs'd all the reſt, detained 

Conſtantine, and ordered him to be hanged, 
the very next morning, notwithſtanding his 

offer of 1000 marks, for his life; and, a few 

days after, he gave orders, that the principal 

rioters ſhould be ſeized in their houſes, ſome 

of whom had their hands, and others their 

noſes and ears cnt off, and were ſent, thus, 

maimed into the city. Atter this, he turned 

out all the magiſtrates of London, obliging 30 

of the moſt conſiderable citizens to be ſureties 

for the good behaviour of the city, to which 

the communities agreed by a charter, ſealed 

with their common ſeal *. This ſeverity might 

have been juſtifiable, if Hubert had not acted, 
in an arbitrary manner, and in dire& contra- 
diction to the great charter, purſuant to which, 
in conformity to the antient cuſtom of the king- 
dom, every man ought to be tried by his peers ; 

and, therefore, this illegal proceeding ren- 

der'd him odious to the Engliſh nation, eſpe- 
cially, the Londoners, who did not fail to be/ 
revehged on him, as ſoon as they met with an 

opportunity. | 

On the account of theſe unwarrantable ſteps 


2 Prop 

The parli- of the juſticiary, the parliament aſſembled, 
ament pe- {ome time after, at London, in order. to peti- 
tions the tion the king, that he would cauſe the charter 


of liberties, which he had ſworn to confirm, to 
be obſerved in all party of the kingdom ; bur, 
ſince the earl of Pembroke's death, the court, 
with the new miniſtry, had taken up new max- 
ims; inſomuch that, when they preſented their 
petition, William Brewer, one of his counſel- 
lors, replied, © It was unreaſonable to deſire the 
execution of a charter extorted by violence.” 
This raſh anſwer highly offending the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, he took the freedom to 
aſſure the counſellor, © "That, if he had, in 
reality, the king's intereſt ſo much at heart, 
« as he pretended, he would not ſtudy to in- 
* yolve the kingdom again in troubles, from 
e which it was happily freed.” Henry, then 


- * Their recognizance is to be found upon record in the tower. Vid. Dr. Brady's Ap 
- + M. Paris ſays, he ſent his letters to all his ſherifls, to make inquiry by. the oath of 12 knights or le 
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1222. hononr of the city; and that, therefore, they 
Www ought immediately to make their enemies feel 


only 16 years of age, approved of the arch. 
biſhop's Uiſcourle, 22 declared, that it was 
his intention to cauſe the charters of the king, 
his father, to be punctually obſerved ; td] 
ſome days after, he ſent his orders to all the 
ſheriffs to ſee them put in execution f. If he 
had always continued in this diſpoſition of mind, 
a world of perplexities and misfortunes might 
have been prevented, which afterwards befel 
him; but, in the interim, the parliament, ſa- 
tisfied with the king's proceedings, granted 
him an aid of three marks for every carl, one 
mark for every baron, a ſhilling for every 
knight, and one penny for every houſe in the 
kingdom +. | 
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Philip Auguſtus, king of France, dying about Lewis ſuc2. 
this time, had, for his ſucceſſor, Lewis VIII, <cding 


his ſon ; and Henry's council judged it expe- 


Philip, his 
father, re- 


dient to ſend ambaſſadors to the new king, to fuſes to 
demand the performance of his promiſe, as to perform 
the dominions that king John was deprived of his oath. 


by Philip. Lewis replied, that he did not 
think himſelf obliged to perform a treaty, which 
the king of England had firſt violated, in ex- 
acting large ranſoms from the priſoners,” and in 
not reſtoring the antient laws, according to 
agreement; that, for his part, he held Nor- 
mandy and the other provinces taken from the 
Englith, by right of conqueſt, and as their ſo- 
vereign lord; and that, if his right was diſpu- 
ted, he would ſubmit to the judgment of his 
peers. Some affirm, that he likewiſe advanced 
the death of Conſtantine, which, he pretended, 
was in revenge, for his affection to France, as 
an argument, for his being releaſed from 
all his engagements; upon which, he diſ- 
miſs'd the ambaſſadors, without any farther 
reply. 

* the mean time, the favour and credit of 
the chief juſticiary arrived to ſuch an height, 


that he _— aſſumed a power, which none dit and 


in his office had cver claimed ; tho' he was 
{till diſſatisfied, as he had a ſuperior, from 
whom he was obliged to receive orders, viz. the 
bithop of Wincheſter, who, being appointed 
regent by the authority of parliameht, could 
not eaſily be removed. As the regency was 
to continue: ſome years longer, Hubert, to 
ſhorten it, obtained a bull from the pope, de- 


ow 
* . 


M. Paris. 


The juſti- 


clary's 


at cre- 


power, 


claring the king of full age; by vertue of which, 


Henry was authorized to take the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands. The bull alſo 


enjoined all, that had the cuſtody of the king's 


caitles, immediately to ſurrender. them to 


the king; but the barons refuſed to comply 
with this order, how expreſs ſoever, ſince it 


was dirc&ly contrary to the laws of the realm, 


- purſuant to which the king could not be of age, 


till he was 21. 
This artifice not anſwering Hubert's expec- 


tation, ſince the barons would not conſent to 


the pope's declaration, and it was impoſlible 
to force them to a compliance, whilft they were 


pendix. — 


county, what were the liberties of England in the reign of king Henry, his grandfather ; whereas it is evident 
Com the writ itſelf, {til} extant, that the inquiry was to be made about the cuſtoms and liberties granted by John, 
* quas conſuetudines & quas libertates dominus Johannes rex pater noſter habuijr; &c. Clauſ. 7. Hen. III. M. 14. orſo. 
+ According to Walter of Coventry and the Annals of Waverley, it was a poll - tax for the ſuccours of the Holy 


Land; and the laſt informs us, that, 


ſides the ſums taken notice of by Mr. Rapin, every freeholder paid one penny, 
az-did alſo all that had chattles, to the value of half a mark; but this tax was, ſoon after, aboliſhed. 
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1223. poſſeſs'd of the caſtles, he invented a ſtratagem 
to wreſt them out of their hands; for he cauſed 
the king to demand of him the caſtles in his 
cuſtody, to which he ſubmitted, on condition 
that the reſt of the barons ſhould do the fame. 
Accordingly, he delivered up to the king the 
tower of London and the caſtle of Dover, the 
two moſt important places in the kingdom ; 
and ſome of the barons copied after his ex- 
ample, not, in the leaſt, ſuſpecting any fraud 
in this proceeding ; but, no ſooner was the 
king in poſſeſſion of their caſtles, than he reſto- 
red to Hubert all thoſe he had voluntarily re- 
ſigned, in fo glaring a manner, deriding their 
credulity. This ſtep, ſo unworthy of a prince, 
created in the minds of the barons an ill opinion 
of the king; and they were chiefly incenſed a- 
gainſt the favourite, whom they conſidered, as 
the 8 contriver of the cheat. Moſt of 
thoſe, that had places at court, being unable 
to bear the proud and imperious carriage of 
this miniſter, reſigned them and retired into 
the country, reſolving to make uſe of the firſt 
opportunity to be revenged ; and in the mean 
while, as all the lords did not fall into the 
ſnare, Hubert, to reduce them to obedience, 
threatened them with excommunication. Some 
were deterred into a compliance ; but others 
determined to ftand their ground, in ſpite of the 
king and his julticiary. 

1224. ring theſe domeſtick commotions, Lewis 
The king VIII, king of France, in direct contradiction 
of France to his oath, confiſcated all the dominions held 
_— . by the Engliſh in France, and, marching into 
aud rate.” Saintonge, ſubdued ſeveral places; after which 
Rochelle. he beſieged Rochelle, of which Savary de Mal- 
M. Paris. lion was governor. It is reported, that this 

lord, having received intelligence of the king 
of France's deſign, demanded a ſupply of mo- 
ney from the court of England; but that, in- 
ſtead of the money, a coffer was ſent him full 
of old iron. Such a ſhameful neglect for the 
preſervation of a place, that deſerved the whole 
care of the miniſtry, ſo exaſperated the gover- 
nor, that he ſurrendered the city, in a few 
days, and went over to the French *. Lewis's 
pretence for breaking the peace was, that 
Henry, as duke of Guienne, did not aſſiſt at 
his coronation ; but, the truth is, he was wil- 
ling to take the advantage of that prince's mi- 
nority, to expel the Engliſh entirely out of his 
kingdom. This war, commenced on ſo ſlight 
an occaſion, of which Lewis never {o much as 
made the leaſt complaint, convinced the court 
of England, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſend an army into France; and a parliament 
was called, to conſider of ways and means. 
Faulk de Whilſt the king and parliament were intent 
Brent's re on this affair, the outrages committed by Faulk 
bellon. de Brent interrupted their debates ; for, being 
encouraged by William of Albemarle's impu- 
nity, he tyrannized over his vaſſals and neigh- 
bours, inſomuch that he was condemned, in a 
fine of 1001. ſterling, by three judges ſent down 
on purpoſe f; but, his fierce and imperious 
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temper leading him to regard this ſentence, as 1224. 
a great injury, he reſolved to be revenged. Ac- Www W, 


cordingly, he diſpatched William, his brother, 
to Dunſtable, where the judges were holding 
the aſſizes, with orders to ſeize them by force, 
and bring them before him; and, tho” two of 
them, Martin de Pateſhulle and Thomas de 
Multon, eſcaped, the third, Henry de Brai- 
brock, was taken and carried to Bedford-caſtle, 
where he ſuffered a thouſand indignities. The 
news of this being brought to the parliament, 
then fitting at Northampton, it was unani- 
mouſſy reſolved, that this diſturber of the peace 
ſhould be puniſhed, in an exemplary manner; 
and that all other buſineſs ſhould be laid aſide, 
till that affair was ended. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, Faulk's brother, who commanded in 
Bedford, having refuſed to ſurrender the town 
to the King, on his ſummons, was attacked ſo 
furiouſly, that he was, at length, compelled to 
ſurrender at diſcretion ; and, in ſpite of all the 
attempts of his friends to pacify the king, he 
was hanged, with 24 knights found in the gar- 
riſon; after which, the caſtle was razed to the 
ground . In the interim, Faulk, who had re- 
tired into Wales, upon the aſſurances given 
him by ſeveral lords, to ſupport him, perceiving 
that they did not perform their promiſes, im- 
plored the king's mercy, by the mediation of the 
biſhop of Coventry ; who made uſe of the ſame 
arguments that were advanced, in favour of 
William of Albemarle, and obtained the re- 
bel's pardon, as to life and limbs ; but he was, 
nevertheleſs, delivered to the cuſtody of the 
biſhop of London, tillthe following year, when 
the parliament confiſcated his eſtate, and ba- 
niſhed him the kingdom. Henry procured, 
for the charges of this expedition, an aid of 
two ſhillings, upon every hyde of arable land. 


However, he had occaſion for greater ſums, 12257 
to carry on the war with France; and, there- A ſubſdy 


fore, he called another parliament, of whom * 


he demanded a 15th upon moveables. The Fog 


parliament aſſured him, they would readily 
grant him this ſupply, provided king John's 
charters, which had, all along, bcen neglected, 
were, for the future, punctually obſerved; 
and the king, in his preſent circumſtances, com- 
plied with their requeſt, in a very handſome 
manner, and even {ent commiſſioners into eve- 
ry county, to ſee the charters put in execution: 
Indeed, the effects of theſe orders did not con- 
tinue long; but yet, ſo greatly were the people 
pleaſed with the king's good intentions, that no 
tax was ever levied, with more exactneſs, and 
the biſhops threatened to excommunicate all, 
that ſhould be guilty of any fraud. 


The king applied this money, in raiſing an M. Paris: 
army, which he ſent into Guienne, under the M. Welt. 


command of prince Richard, his brother, late- 
ly made earl of Cornwall; and Richard, having 
the carl of Salisbury for his lieutenant, made 
ſome progreſs in Guienne, and took St. Macaire. 
He afterwards belieged the caſtle of La Reole, 
a ſtrong place; which, by means of its reſiſt- 


From 2 _ in the Collection of the Publick Acts, it appears, that Rochelle was loſt by treachery, either in 


the governor, or ſome of the inhabitants. Rapin. 


He had go verdicts — againſt him, in each of which he was fined 1001. M. Paris. 


4 So that, of all chat 


” 


U 


ropg and ſtately ſtructure, nothing, except the mount, remains, at this day. 


ance, 
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ance, gave the earl of Marche, general of the 


French army, time to come to its relief. The 


1226. 


An extra- 

ordinary 

8 
rom the 


e. 


Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that Richard gained 
a conſiderable advantage over the earl; but 
the French pretend, that, finding himſelf in 
no condition to hazard a battle, he retired be- 
yond the Dourdogne, and ſoon after into Eng- 
land; yet it is certain, that Richard did not 
leave Guienne, till 1227, as appears from the 
Collection of Publick Acts. | 

The year 1226 began with a parliament, in 
which the king, juſt recovered from a dange- 
rous illneſs, was declared of full age, tho' he 
was not yet ſo old, as the law required; but 
this was not the only buſineſs for which they 
were aſſembled. A legare, lately arrived from 
Rome, had an extraordinary propoſal from the 
pope to lay before them, which concerned the 
whole kingdom, and particularly the clergy ; 
and the ſubſtance of it was, that, ſince the holy 
ſee had long been under the ſcandal of doing 
nothing, without money, it would be fot the 
honour and intereſt of all chriſtians to wipe off 
this aſperſion, by removing the cauſe ; that it 
was notorious, the extreme poverty of the 
church of Rome indiſpenſcably obliged her to 
demand ſome acknowledgment, for the favours 
ſhe diſpenſed to her ſons ; that the could hear- 
tily wiſh to be in a capacity to. proceed with 
moderation; and that the moſt effectual means 
to this purpoſe would be, for the faithtul to 
grant her ſupplies, in proportion to her neceſ- 


ſities. Then the legate propoſed, that, to ſup- 


ply the preſſing occaſions of the holy ſee, there 
ould be ſet apart, out of every cathedral, two 
prebendaries; and, out of every monaſtery, 
two monks portions; and that this grant 
ſhould be confirmed by parliament. He ſup- 


ported his propoſal with the molt plauſible rea- 


ſons he could deviſe ; tho? he did not promiſe, 
that the pope. would take nothing for his fu- 
ture favours, but only inſinuated, that he would 
uſe more moderation, as to this particular. 
The parliament eaſily perceived the pope's 
deſign ; and, therefore, all the legate's elo- 
quence could not prevail with them, who did 
not even vouchſate to return him an anſwer. 
When he would have complained of this diſ- 
reſpectful treatment of the pope, they told him, 
thar, by reaſon of the abſence of the king and 
ſome of the principal biſhops, they could not 
Enter upon the conſideration of ſuch a propo- 
ſal; yer, far from being diſcouraged by this re- 
pulſe, he required, that the parliament ſhould 
continue to {it, till the arrival of the king and 
the abſent prelates; but, notwithſtanding his 
ſollicitations, the parliament broke up, without 
coming to any reſolution ; and the legate was 
forced to wait with patience, till the next ſeſſi- 
on. In the interim, he took a journey into 
the northern counties; where, under the pre- 
tence of the right of procurations *, he ſo hea- 
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years, it appeared that he had qualities incon- 


vily oppreſſed the churches, that tliey were 1226. 
conſtrained to complain to the pope, who re- WWW. 
called him, leſt he ſhonld incenſe the Engliſh, 

at ſo critical a juncture. However, his holi- M. Paris, 
neſs enjoined the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 

cauſe the. parliament to meet again, and de- 

mand a poſitive anſwer to the legate's propoſal ; 

but the king, having conſulted with the biſhops, 

ſent him word, that, as this affair concerned 

all Chriſtendom, he was ready to fall in with 

the reſolutions that ſhould be taken, in other 
chriſtian countries. This was, in effect, a civil 
denial ; for it was notorious, that a legate had 

made the ſame propoſal in France, but it was 
altogether ineffectual. | 

In the mean while, Henry continued his pre- A Cruſade 
parations againit France; but he was, at *gainft the 
length, obliged to ſuſpend them; for Lewis, 3 
having engaged to command, in a Cruſade a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, had obtained the pope's 
expreſs orders to all chriſtian princes, not to 
give him the leaſt interruption, during that 
expedition. Henry, by the advice of his 
parliament, put off the war, till the return 
of the king of France, who was then em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Avignon; but he died, 
ſoon after he had taken this place, not without | 
ſuſpicion of being poiſoned by the earl of Cham- 
pagne, who was deſperately enamoured with 
the queen; and Lewis IX, his ſon, ſucceeded 
him, under the guardianſhip of Blanche of 
Caſtile, his mother, who, tho' a foreigner, pro- 
cured the regency of the kingdom. 

During the ſuſpenſion of the Engliſh arms, Henry, to 
purſuant to the pope's orders, Henry began — 
his majority with an act of injuſtice, that was 41 The 
altogether inexcuſable ; for, not daring to de- charters to 
mand any money of the parliament, who had be renew; 
ſo lately granted him a very conſiderable ſup- ed. 
ply, he made uſe of an expedient, formerly 
put in practice by Richard, his uncle, on the 
like occaſion, after his return from the Holy 
Land, viz. to oblige all that had charters to 
renew them, upon the payment of a certain 
ſum ; and this order, the only view of which 
was to fill the king's coffers, fell heavieſt on the 
monaſteries. All unjuſt means, invented by 
princes to extort money from their ſubjects, 
are ſo many inexhauſtible ſprings of oppreſſion ; 
as their ſucceſſors ſeldom fail to copy after ſuch 
evil precedents and examples. 

In the beginning of the next year, the ſud- 1227. 
den death X the earl of Salisbury, natural ſon 
of Henry II, at a banquet, to which he was in- 
vited by the chief juſticiary, gave occaſion for 
violent ſuſpicions of that miniſter ; but, as no 


inquiry was made, none durſt preſume to at- 


tack directly a favourite, who had an abſolute 
ſway over the king. As Henry advanced in The cha- 


racter ot 
z y g Henry III. 
liſtent with the character of a great prince; an 


inſatiable avarice, an amazing giddineſs, ex- 


* The legates had a right to demand their expences to be defrayed, when they viſited the churches and monaſteries ; 


Which had been converted into ready money. Rapin. 


He was the ſon of Henry II, by Roſamond ; and his body was interred at Old Sarum, and afterwards removed 
to the new city, being placed, in a monument on the north- ſide of the chapel of our Lady, in the cathedral church, in 
a wooden tomb richly painted, diaper'd, and gilt; on which his effigies lies, of grey marble, in his coat of mail, his 
fword by his fide, and upon his antique ſhield are fix lions rampant emboſſed, as many being alſo painted on his ſur- 
coat, but, becauſe of its various foldings, they are not eaſily perceived. He married Ela, daughter and heireſs to Wil- 
lian Fitz- Patrick, earl of Salisbury, by whom he had four ſons and four daughters; and he was ſuccceded by his eldeſt 
fon, William Longfpee, the ſecond of that name, earl of Salisbury. Sandford's Gencalog. 


treme 


b. 
£ 
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1227. treme caprice and unſteadineſs in his conduct, prince's officers bende the manor. Richard, 1227 
WV an unuſual caſineſs to be governed by thoſe upon his arrival, repreſented to the king, that Www, 


about him; and, beſides, he was corrupted 
with principles of oppreſſion and tyranny, which 
afforded a dreadful proſpect, for the future. 
Tho' he was declared of age, the laſt year, he 
retained the biſhop of Wincheſter, near his 
perſon, for the ſake of his advice ; but Hubert 
de Burgh repreſented to him, that he would al- 
ways be conſidered, as a minor, whilſt that 
prelate was at court ; and that it was conducive 
to his honour and intereſt to convince his ſub- 
jets, that he was capable of governing by 
himſelf ; and, this * being very agreeable 
to the king, who did not diſcern the motive, he 
diſmiſs'd the biſhop of Wincheſter, and ordered 
him to return to his ſee. 
Hubert Hubert was no ſooner without a rival in the 
rows miniſtry, than he attempted to ſet himſelf a- 
becone  bove the laws, by perſuading his maſter, that 
abſolute. his whole deſign was to render himſelf abſolute ; 
and, indeed, it was an eaſy matter to engage 
in this project a prince, that was already de- 
ſirous of an unlimited and arbitrary power. 
Beſides the foreſaid renewal of the charters, he 
had extorted 5000 marks from the Londoners; 
retending they bad lent the like ſum to prince 
Lewis, at his departure from England ; and 
the town of Northampton was forced to pay 
him 1200 1. on the like frivolous pretences. 
"The monaſteries met with no better treatment; 
| and, tho' they appealed to the holy ſee, he 
A had exacted from them large ſums, whilit the 
aftair was depending before the pope. Thele 
unjuſtifiable proceedings leſſened the eſteem his 
ſubjects had tor him; but what he farther did, 
by the advice of his juſticiary, entirely aliena- 
ted their affection. When it was leaſt expect- 
ed, he annulled the two charters of the king, 
his father, tho he had ſolemnly {worn inviola- 
bly to obſerve the ſame ; alledging that he was 
not obliged to make good what he had promi- 
fed, during his minority; and, as for Hubert, 
regardleſs of the murmurs of the people, who 
conſidered him, as the author of theſe perni- 
cious counſels, he procured himſelf to be crea- 
ted earl of Kent, as a reward for the great ſer- 


he had done Waleran no injuſtice, in requiring 


him to ſhew his original title ; that he did not 
intend to deprive him of his lands, by force, 
but to have the matter determined by the laws, 
and, therefore, offered to refer it to the deci- 
ſion of the peers of the realm. Henry, in- 
cenſed at this propoſal, commanded his bro- 
ther to reſtore the manor, by ſuch a time, or 
depart the kingdom ; but Richard boldly re- 
plied, that he would do neither, without the 
judgment of his peers, and directly withdrew, 
without waiting for an anſwer. 'The juſticiary, 
who inceſlantly inſpired the king with violent 
maxims, adviſed him to take the prince into 
cuſtody ; whilſt Richard, in the interim, reti- 
red from court, and poſted to the earl of Pem- 
broke, to conſult him about this affair. Pem- 
broke, approving of the prince's conduct, took 
this to be a favourable opportunity to cheque 
the arbitrary power, uſurped by the king ; and, 
therefore, he aſſured him, that he was ready to 
aſſiſt him, with his life and fortune, and did 
not doubt, but moſt of the barons would do 
the ſame. Accordingly, ſoon after, by the di- 


| ligence of the carl-marſhal, the earls of Glou- 


ceſter, Cheſter, Warren, Warwick, Ferrars, 
and Hereford, with many other barons, join- 
ing with Richard, took up arms, to compel the 
king to reſtore the charters ; which greatly a- 
larmed the juſticiary. To prevent any fatal 
conſequences, he choſe to procure a reconcilia- 
tion between the two brothers; and, to ſatiſ- 
fy prince Richard, the principal of the confe- 
derates, he prevailed on the king to ſettle up- 
on him his mother's dowry, to which he laid 
claim, and alſo to augment his appenage with 
the lands held by the late carl of Boulogne. 
Richard, content with this liberality, no long- 
er inſiſted on the reſtoration of the charters ; 
and the confederacy was diſſolved. Thus, the 
great, under the pretence of the publick good, 
only promote their intereſts, or gratify their 
paſſions. 

Pope Honorius III, dying this year, was 
ſueceeded by Gregory IX. 


vice he had lately done his maſter, in freeing Stephen Langton, cardinal and archbiſhop 1328. 

him from the yoke of the charters. of Canterbury, ſurvived Honoroius, no more Archbi- 
A quarre! 'Fhe conduct of the king and his miniſter oc- than a few months; and, immediately after his _——_— 
between cafioned a viſible diſcontent among the barons; deceaſe, the monks of St. Auguſtin elected ton 5dearn- 


. and prince Richard, who returned from Guienne, M. Paris. 
Niclterg. ſoon after the revoking of the charters, im- 
M. Paris. p_ their preſent diſpoſition, to brave the 
ing, his brother, in a conteſt he had with him, 

on the following occaſion. King John, having 

given one Waleran, a German, a certain ma- 

nor belonging to the earldom of Cornwall, Ri- 

chard was no ſooner inveſted with that earldom, 

than he ordered Waleran to appear and pro- 

duce his title, and, in the interim, cauſed the 
manor to be ſeized; but, whether Waleran 

had loſt his charter, or judged it to be defective, 

he refuſed to obey the ſummons; and, as if 

he had been uſed very unjuſtly, he carried his 
complaints to the king, who, without any ex- 


amination of the aftair, gave orders to the 


2 Viz. the biſhops of Rocheſter and Cheſter, and John archdeacon of Bedford; M. Paris; 


Walter de Homeſham, one of their fraternity ; 
but the king, being offended at this election, 
as it was made, without his licenſe, retuſed to 
confirm their choice; alledging that the father 
of this monk was hanged, for theft. On the 
contrary, the ſuffragan biſhops of the province 
of Canterbury, diſpleaſed at his being choſen, 
without their conſent, refuſed to accept him; 
becauſe he had debauched a nun, by whom he 
had ſeveral children. Upon this, the king 
ſent agents to Rome , in order to have this 
affair decided there; and, in the mean time 
the church of Canterbury remained vacant. _ 
The fame year, the Welch making irrupti- 
ons into England, Henry marched into their 
country, to chaſtiſe them ; but he returned, 


aſtet 


* 
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Commo- 
tions in 
France, 
which 
Henry ne- 
glects to 
improve. 
M. Paris. 
M. Weſt. 


The pope 


nominates 


another 


archbiſhop 
of Canter- 
bury. 

M. Paris. 


9 — harraſſed his troops, to no manner 

e *. : o Ie | : 
This year alſo, the pope thundered out a bull 
of excommunication againſt the emperor, Frede- 
rick II, for not carrying his arms into the Holy 
Land, putſuant to his ſolemn vow; and that 
monarch was forced to ſubmit to the papal 
power, and perform his vow, the following 

car. | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted, the re- 
gency of Blanche, St. Lewis's mother, occaſi- 
oned commotions in France, that might have 
been improved to his advantage, had he been 
a prince of an enterprizing genius; but, it he 
ever formed any projects, it was always at im- 
proper jun&ures, whilſt he altogether neglect- 
ed the moſt favourable. A fairer opportunity 
than the preſent had never offered, to recover 
the Engliſh provinces in France, had it been 
prudently managed ;- for the Normans, joining 
with the confederate barons againſt the queen- 


regent of France, acquainted Henry, that, if 


he would come, in perſon, he ſhould be re- 
ceived with open arms, and put in poſſeſſion of 
that wealthy province. The Poictevins like- 
wiſe ſollicited him to come and ſeize ſuch of 
their towns, as were poſſeſſed by the French, 
and aſſured him of their aſſiſtance; and the 
Gaſcoigns ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to 
inform him, that, by making the beſt uſe of 
the troubles in France, he might expel the 
French out of the places they were maiters of, 
in Guienne. Such importunate invitations, at 
ſo proper a juncture, ſhould have excited Hen- 
ry to make a vigorous puſh, for the recovery 
of what the king, his father, had loſt by his 
negligence ; but, by an infatuation imputed 
ro the counſels of the juſticiary, he anſwered, 
that he would wait for a more convenient op- 
portunity ; whereas it will appear from the {c- 
quel, that he raſhly engaged in this under- 
taking, at a time when there was not the leaſt 


proven of ſucceſs. Thus, this prince blindly. 


uftered himſelf to be miſ-led by his miniſters, 

who abuſed his credulity and weakneſs, to pro- 
mote their own affairs, without any regard to 
the intereſts of their maſter. 

In the interim, the diſpute, about the elec- 
tion of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was car- 
ried on, with great warmth, at Rome, tho' 
his holineſs had not, as yet, decided the point; 
but, at length, the king's envoys offer to the 
pope of a 1oth of all the moveables in England 


and Ireland, ſo opened his eyes, that he void- 


ed the election made by the monks ; and, 
under the pretence of r any future 


conteſt, he conferred the archiepiſcopal dignity 


on Richard le Grand, chancellor of the church 
of Lincoln; in which he went farther than even 
Innocent III, who, at leaft, kept up {ome 
form in ordering Langton to be elected by the 
monks that were ſent to Rome. Tho' Gre- 
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ry's incroachment was of more dangerous con- 
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equence than that of Innocent; yet the king and 


the ſuffragan biſhops received the new archbi- 
ſhop, pleaſed with having obtained the monks 
election to be voided ; and, ſoon after, Gregory, 
who was defirous of ſeeing the effects of the 
promiſes lately made him, diſpatched one of 
his chaplains into England to colle& the pro- 
miſed roths, which were to be expended in his 
war with the emperor. The king having aſ- 


ſembled the parliament, on this occaſion, the The po 
| demands 
the promi 
ſed renths, 
by his 


chaplain laid before them the pope's letters, ur- 
gently preſſing the performance of what he was 
made to expect; and all eyes were intently 


fixed on Henry, in hopes that he would op- nuncio, 


poſe this exaction and diſclaim his envoys; but 
they eaſily apprehended, from his ſilence, that 
the promiſe had been given, by his order, or, 
at leaſt, that he had not the reſolution to contra- 
dict the pope's will. However, the lords unani- 
mouſly reſolved not to ſuffer their lay- fees to 
be, thus, liable to the exactions of the court 
of Rome; tho, to give the pope ſome ſatiſ- 
faction, they propoſed to raiſe him a certain 
ſum, without inquiring into the effects of each 
particular perſon. In all probability, this me- 
thod would have been taken, had not Stephen 
de Segrave, one of the barons, voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to the pope's demands, and others 
been preyailed on by his example; but the 
number of thoſe, that were fo drawn in, was, 
at length, ſo numerous, that the moſt reſolute 
oppoſers were forced to comply, leſt they ſhould 
incur the indignation of the king and the pope ; 
much leſs, durſt the clergy venture to make any 
reſiſtance, for fear of being expoſed to the ex- 
communication, with which they were threa- 


tened. The nuncio, having gained his point, 


preduced a full commiſſion from his maſter to 
collect the tax, that was to be paid out of all 


moveables whatſcever; and he fo rigorouſly who raiſes 
executed his orders, that he received the roths the tax 


of all ſorts of fruit, even of ſuch as were grow- 
ing. Moreover, for the greater diſpatch, in 
levying this tax, he obliged the biſhops to ad- 
vance money for the inferior clergy, authori- 
zing them to reimburſe themſelves, as they 
ſhould think convenient. The prelates and 
abbots, then, were under a neceſſity of finding 
ready money ; but, as ſeveral were unable to 
raiſe it, with ſufficient expedition, he brought 
with him certain Italian uſurers, who lent them 
money, at an unreaſonable intereſt. Thus, did 
the pope abuſe the king's weakneſs, who might, 
with caſe, have prevented this exaction, by a 
Foray oppoſition ; for the earl of Cheſter, his 
ſubject, hinder'd the tax from being levied on 
his lands, by ſtrenuouſly maintaining, in ſpite 
ot the nuncio's clamours, that the pope had 
nothing to do with lay-fees; but Henry was 
not only terrified by the example of the king, 
his father, which was continually in his vicw, 


As there was a wood near Montgomery-caſtle, which uſed to be a receptacle for robbers, the garriſon undertook, 
with the aſſiſtance of the country-people, to widen the road 2 through that wood, and clear it of the thickets on 


both ſides; but, whilſt they were at work, the Welch attacked 


em, and compelled them to retreat into the caſtle, 


which they beſieged. The king and Hubert, to whom that caſtle belonged, came and raiſed the ſiege ; and then they 
carried on the work, as far as a Ciſtercian monaſtery, termed Cridie, which they ſer on fire. Hubert, finding the 
place to be impregnable, ordered a caſtle to be built upon it; but the Welch fo diſtreſſed Henry's army, which in- 


wardly were in the intereſt of Lewelin, that he was o 


liged to enter into a diſadvantageous treaty ; one article of which 


was, that this caſlle ſhould be demoliſhed, and Lewelin ſhould give Henry '3000 marks, for his charges. M. Paris. 
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1228. but he had another powerful motive to his pre- 
Wy ſent condeſcenſion. As he aſpired after an ab- 


Venry 
deſigns 


to carry 
wat into 
France, 


M. Paris. 


The affairs 


of Palc- 
ſtine. 


ſolute power, and propoſed to levy money up- 
on his ſubjects, by the moſt arbitrary and ille- 
gal methods, he was very ſenſible, that he 
ould ſtand in need of the pope's protection, 
and that nothing could more readily procure 
it, than to let him ſhare in theſe exactions; ac- 
cordingly, the ſequel of this reign will inform 
us, that the pope and king mutually defended 
each other, in all their attempts to extort mo- 
ney from the people of England. 
he nation had ſcarce forgot the pope's late 
3 when they were obliged to ſupply 
the king with means to make war upon France; 
for, after the commotions in that kingdom were 
1 Henry reſolved to recover, by force 
of arms, the provinces taken from the king, his 
father; whereas he ſhould have conſidered, that 
the poſture of affairs in France was now ex- 
ceedingly changed, the lords, that oppoſed the 
queen-regent, being all humbled, and conſe- 
quently no longer in a condition to aſſiſt him. 
To put his deſign in execution, he determined 
to make vaſt preparations ; and, therefore, he 
ſummoned all the vaſſals of the crown to meet 
him, after Michaelmas, at Portſmouth ; where 
he aſſembled one of the fineſt armies, that had 
ever been raiſed in England. However, this 
extraordinary armament proved to be uſeleſs; 
becauſe there was not a ſufficient number of 
ſhips to tranſport ſuch a numerous body of 
troops. This diſappointment threw Henry into 
furious a paſſion with Hubert de Burgh, who 
had undertaken to get all things in readineſs, 
that he called him, © old traytor, charging him 
with receiving a bribe from the court of France, 
to put a ſtop to this undertaking ; and, in his 
rage, he drew his {word to kill him; which, 
perhaps, he would have effected, if the earl of 
Cheſter had not interpoſed, not ſo much to 
preſerve the juſticiary, as to prevent the king 
trom imbruing his hands in the blood of one of 
his ſubjects. It does not appear, whether 
Hubert acted with deſign, or negligence; but, 
however that be, the embarquement, on this 
account, was retarded, the whole winter. Be- 
ſides, Peter de Dreux, earl of Bretagne, per- 
cciving, upon his arrival, that ſo much time 
had been loft, in waiting for tranſport-ſhips, 
and that the Engliſh army, the ſeaſon being roo 
far advanced, would be forced to take up their 
winter quarters in his dominions, where they 
were to land, adviſed the king to deter his ex- 
pedition, till the ſpring ; during which interval, 
the juſticiary regained the king's favour, and 
\was entruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs, 
as before. 

The fame year, the emperor Frederick, car- 
rying his arms into Paleſtine, compelled the 
ſultan of Egypt to ſurrender Jeruſalem +; and 
he would have extended his conqueſts farther, 
it the excommunication, denounced againſt him, 
the preceding year, by the pope, had not, with 
the templars and hoſpitallers of the Holy Land, 
outweighed the valour of that prince. "Their 


conſpired to deliver him up to the ſultan, to. 


whom they had even intimated their deſign ; 
but this prince, tho an Infidel, deteſting their 
treachery, generouſly made a diſcovery of it 
to the emperor; which generous action re- 
dounded more to his advantage, than the ha- 
ving Frederick in his power. By this means, 
he ſowed, among the chriſtians of Paleſtine, a 
diſſenſion that was extremely prejudicial to 
their affairs; and the emperor, perceiving that 
he could not depend upon any aſſiſtance from 
the chriſtians of the Holy Land, and that the 
pope applied to other uſes the Cruſades intend- 
ed againſt the Saracens, entered into a 10 years 
truce with the ſultan, and returned to Europe. 
_ tho' he waited impatiently for the 
bring, n order to tranſport his army into 
rance, during his ſtay in England, obtained 
a conſiderable preſent from the clergy, exacted 


a large ſum from the city of London, and for- M. Paris: 


ced the Jews, then very numerous in the king- 
dom, to pay him a third part of their ſub- 
ſtance ; and no ſooner was ſpring come, than 
he embarqued with his army at Portſmouth, 
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and landed at St. Maloes; where he was re- Henry 
ceived by the earl of Bretagne, who reſigned makes a 


to him all his fortified towns and caſtles. In deſcent in- 


the interim, the French, who had all the win- tene 


ter to make preparations, were poſted near An. Wav. 
Angers, deſigning to obſtrut his march into T.Wikes. 


Poicton ; and they enjoyed leiſure to fortify 
themſelves, whilſt Henry remained at Nantz, 
in expectation of the reſt of his troops, that 
were to come from Ireland. 'Tho', by the pru- 
dent management of the queen-regent of 
France, the male-contents had returned to their 
allegiance ; yet, the king of England being in 
Bretagne and all Lewis's forces employed in 
thoſe parts, they began to raiſe new commoti- 
ons; upon which, the king and queen-regent 
of France left Anjou, in order to put a ſtop to 
the deſigns of the male- contents, which they ap- 
— to be of more dangerous 3 

quence, than the progreſs the Engliſh might 
make, in their abſence. This was the juncture 
that Henry ſhould have improved, with all poſ- 
ſible vigour and application; eſpecially, as the 
Normans importuned him to march into their 
country, where they were in readineſs to re- 
ceive and aſſiſt him. However, inſtead of paſſing 
into Normandy, tho” he was inclined to it, at 
the inſtance of his favourite, who repreſented 
that attempt, as clogged with mighty diſſicul- 
ties, he went directly to Poiftou and took the 
caſtle of Mirabel; and then, as if he intended 
to convince the French male- contents, that they 
could expect nothing from him, he came to 
Guienne, to receive the fealty of the Gaſcoigns. 
In a word, having ſpent much time, to no man- 
ner of purpoſe, he returned to Bretagne, where, 
by his conduct, he demonſtrated his little in- 


clination to war. This gave occaſion to ſu- 


ſpect his miniſters, of holding intelligence with 
the enemy, who had ſufficient time to appeaſe 
the troubles of the kingdom ; and, accordingly, 


* Henry had ſoldiers, even out of Ircland, Scotland, Wales, and Galway. M. Paris. i 
. The emperor ſent Henry a particular account of his proceedings, in a letter under his own feal; which M. Paris 


has inſerted in his Hiſtory, 


re 
a 


the 


% pu A -_ = 


Book VIII. 


1229. the queen-regent made the beſt uſe of this op- 
Www portunity, to be reconciled with the confede- 
rate barons, who readily agreed to a peace, 
when they perceived that Henry did not make 

wr” = me to ſupport them. 

At the ap- The queen-regent, having appeaſed the ba- 
proach of rons, ordered the army to march towards Bre- 
ee tagne; where Henry was employed, in pro- 
vg! uk aſely ſpending the remainder of his money, on 
England, Entertainments and diverſions, as if the ſole 

view of his expedition was to take his pleaſure *. 
Upon the firſt news of the approach of the ene- 
my, his treaſures being ſpenr, and fearing to 
draw upon himſelf all the forces of France, he 
ſhamefully retired into England; and he was 
not eaſily prevailed on to leave part of his ar- 
my in Bretagne, under the command of the 
earls of Cheſter and Pembroke, to ſupport the 
earl, whom he had unſeaſonably engaged in the 
war ; but theſe lords, more valiant than their 
king, with ſo few troops, not only prevented 
the French from entering Bretagne, but made 
incurſions into Anjou and Normandy, from 
whence they carried off a great booty. Thus, 
Henry, inſtead of gaining any advantages by 
this undertaking, only rendered himſelf deſpi- 
cable to his ſubjects; who would never, after 
his infamous miſmanagement, on the _ 
occaſion, liſten to an expedition againſt France. 
He laid the whole blame on the treachery of 
the earl of Marche and the Poictevins ; but, 
in all probability, they would not have deſert- 
ed him, if his proceedings had given them any 
reaſon to expect a powertul protection. | 

1230. Whilſt Henry was in Bretagne, the king of 

M. Paris. Connaught in Ireland, taking the advantage of 
the weakneſs of the Engliſh, whoſe beſt troops 
were ſent to the king, invaded their territories 


with a great army, or rather multitudes of un- 


warlike people; but Geoffrey de Maris, juſti- 
ciary of Ireland, vigorouſly oppoſed him, and, 
having ſlain 20,090 of the Iriſh, took their king 
himſelf priſoner. 

Tho' the king had profuſely ſquander'd the 
ſums granted him for the French war, he even 
made uſe of that diſhonourable expedition, as 
a pretence to demand a new ſupply ; and the 
parliament, very unwilling to comply, at length, 
on the account of his preſſing wants, allowed 
him a ſcutage of three marks upon every knight's 
fee, held of the crown. 

The arch- Soon after, Richard, archbiſhop of Canter- 
biſhop of bury, complained to the king, thar, upon the 
8 ie. deceaſe of the earl of Glouceſter, Hubert de 
ar pe” Burgh had ſeized the caſtle of Tunbridge, 
goes to though it was a fief of the archbiſhoprick ; but 
Rome, Henry replied, that, as he had the wardſhip 
of the young earl of Glouceſter, it was his pre- 
rogative to diſpoſe of it to his juſticiary, during 
the heir's minority; adding, he was ſurprized, 
that he ſhould diſpute his right. However, 
this anſwer not ſatisfying the archbiſhop, he 
excommunicated all, without diſtinction, that 


1231. 
An aid is 
granted to 
che king. 


Ay detained the church's lands; and 
then he ſet out to carry his complaints to the 
Pope. 


According to M. Paris, the earls and barons ſpent their whole time, 
ſold their horſes and arms, for money to be ſo laviſhly expended, 
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About the ſame time, prince Richard, the 
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king's brother, married Iſabella, the counteſs- Www 


dowager of Glouceſter, 
broke, who died, ſhortly after his ſiſter's mar- 
riage ; and he left his eſtate, by will, to Ri- 
chard, his brother, who was ftill in Bretagne, 
where he did the ſtate fignal ſervices. A three 
months truce giving him leiſure to return into 
England, he claimed his brother's inheritance, 
ſeized by the king; and Henry, —_ an 
excuſe, anſwered, that he heard his brot 3 
widow was with child, and, therefore, coul 

not diſpoſe of the inheritance, till ſhe was de- 
livered ; but, being ſenſible of the falſhood of 


this, he invented a more plauſible prerence. 


He accuſed Richard of holding a treacherous 
correſpondence with France, whilſt inBretagne ; 
and, without permitting him to vindicate him- 
ſelf, commanded him to depart the kingdom, 
within 15 days. This treatment was ſhock- 
ing to an Engliſh earl; and eſpecially to the 
ſon of that earl of Pembroke, who placed the 
king on the throne, and eſtabliſhed him on it, 
in ſpite of his enemies. Richard, quitting 
England; went over into Ireland, where he 
took poſſeſſion of the caſtles and lands be- 
longing to his family; and then, having 
raiſed ſome troops, he made himſelf amends, 
our of the king's demeſnes, for the inhe- 
ritance that was unjuſtly detained from him 
in England. Whether Henry dreaded the 
conſequences of this revolt, or was convinced 
that the injuſtice he had done the earl was too 
glaring to be maintained, he recalled him from 
exile, gave him his eſtate, and inveſted him 
with the office of carl-marſhal, enjoyed by his 
brother; but it was the temper of this prince 
to behave imperiouſly to ſuch as he believed 
to be incapable of reſiſting him, and, on a ſud- 
den, to yield to thoſe that oppoſed him. 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales, having lately 
made ſome incurſions into the borders of Eng- 
land, Henry ſuftered him to proceed, for ſome 
time ; but, when he thought that prince no 
longer expected to be attacked, he went, in 
perſon, to chaſtiſe him; yet, upon the firſt op- 
poſition, his martial ardor abated, and, with- 
out effecting any thing, he returned. 

Tho' Henry was now in the 25th year of his 
age, he was ſtill unmarried; becauſe all his 
projects, on that head, had miſcarried. He 


tirſt deſigned to eſpouſe Yolante, daughter to a 


the duke of Bretagne, to whom he was enga- 
ged by oath ; but, whether the pope refuſed a 
diſpenſation, or, for ſome other reaſon, the 
deſign was not put in execution. A match 
was alſo propoſed between him and the duke 
of Auſtria's daughter, but with the fame ſuc- 
ceſs; and, ſome time after, he acquainted the 
archbiſhop of Cologne with his intentions, of 
entering into a ſtrict alliance with the em- 
pire, by marrying the daughter of the 
king of Bohemia, tho' it does not appear, 
that this affair was carried any farther. He 
was likewiſe diſappointed, this very year, 
in his deſign of eſpouſing the ſecond daughter 


in feaſting and carouſing; and the foldiers 


of 


ſiſter of the earl of Pem- Prince Ri- 
chard's 


marr lage, 


Several 


marriage 


ropoſals 
ary 
Pub, 
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123 1. of the king of Scotland, and ſiſter to the juſti- 


A dilary's wite ; 
£ barons, who could not bear to ſee the king 
married to the younger filter of the wite of one 
of his ſubje&s, prevented this marriage. I 
ſhall only add here, to avoid the mention of 
it, in another place, that, four years aſter, he 
would have married the daughter of the carl 
of Ponthieu; yet, tho' he was contracted to 
her, and ambaſſadors were diſpatched, for the 
pope's diſpenſation, he altered his ſentiments, 
whilſt they were on the road, and ſent them 
orders not to take the leaſt notice of the affair. 
The archbithop of Canterbury ſo ſucceſsfully 
pleaded his cauſe at Rome, that he procured 
an order from the pope, to take poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle of "Tunbridge, during the minority 
of the earl of Glouceſter; but death ſeized him, 
as he was returning to England. Upon the 
firſt, news of it, the monks ot St. Auguſtin e- 
lected Hugh de Neville, biſhop of Chicheſter 
and chancellor of the kingdom ; and the king, 
confirming their choice, inveſted him with the 
remporalities ; but the archbiſhop ele& could 
never obtain the pope's confirmation, to whom 
he was repreſented *, as too much a courtier. 
This ſingle conſideration prevailed on the pope 
to void the election; and he commanded the 
monks to chuſe a perſon more devoted to the 
W ſce. 
1232. n the beginning of the year 1232, the king, 
box king, calling. a parliament, demanded an aid, in or- 
nder to diſcharge the debts contracted by his 


ing a ſub- 3 
05 is re. late expedition into France; but the earl of 


d. Cheſter replied, in the name of all the barons, 
that, as they had aſſiſted them with their mo- 
ney and perſons, they were relcaſed from any 
farther obligation, on that account ; and the 
clergy, who were no better affected to the king, 
deſiring time to conſider of the affair, the par- 


liament was prorogued, rill Eaſter. 


The death 
of the 
archbiſhop 
of Canter- 
bury. 


Aconfe- The clergy, nobility, and commons were 
deracy a- .not only diſguſted with the king, by reaſon of 
2 his abuſe of the aids granted him by the par- 
cle. liament; but alſo becauſe he publickly coun- 
ſticks, te nanced the uſurpations of the court ot Rome, 


and ſuffered the pope to trample daily on the 
rights of the church and the kingdom. The 


popes, not ſatisfied with exacting, from time 


to time, under various pretences, immenſe 
ſums from the clergy, evidently deſigned to get 
into their hands thc diſpoſal of all the vacant 
benefices, and conſequently to aboliſh the 
rights of the reſpective patrons; and, beſides, 
the collation of almolt all the vacant benefices 
on Italians, or other foreigners, mult, of courſe, 
highly exaſperate the Englith. This diſcontent 
rofe to ſuch a height, that above eighty per- 
ſons of quality entered into a conſederacy to 
deprive the Italian eccleſiaſticks of all their 

oſſeſſions in England; and, having choſen one 
Twenge f for their leader, they forcibly en- 
tered ſeveral houſes of theſe foreigners, and, 
carrying away what things of value they met 


for. the jealouſy of the Engliſh 
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with, diſtributed them to the poor. This was 123-4 
done, with fo little noiſe, that not a ſoul ftir- Ly 
red, either to reſiſt or puniſh the authors; but 

the pope, ſoon receiving intelligence of ir, ſcur 

ſo ſharp a letter to the king, that, from the 
contents, one would have concluded the church 

had been mortally wounded ; and, without con- 
ſidering that the laws and cuſtoms of England 
required a previous proceſs and examination of 
matters, he commanded the king to puniſh 
immediately the diſturbers of the church's 

peace, on pain of excommunication and inter- 

dict, if he deferred, a moment, the puniſhmenr 

of the guilty. Theſe menaces obliging Henry 

to iſſue out orders, to make a ſtrict inquiry after 

the authors of the late violence, he Gund that 

there were more perſons concerned in it than 

he imagined, and that the biſhops themſclves 

had engaged in the plot, or countenanced it 

by their ſilence; yet, for the pope's ſatisfacti- 

on, the chief leader of the confederates was 
apprehended, and ſent to Rome, purſuant to 

his order., Some ſheriffs and other officers were 
impriſoned, for neglecting to ſuppreſs the riot; 

and, in all appearance, the number and quali- 

ty of the rioters prevented any farther proſe- 

cution of this affair +. 

In the mean while, the monks of St. Au- M. Paris. 
guſtin having elected another archbiſhop , M. Wet, 
and, their choice being diſagreeable to the 
pope, as well as the former, he ordered them 
to proceed to a third election. 

How great a calm ſoever there ſeemed to be, Hubert's 
for ſome time, in Henry's court, a ſtorm was diſgrace. 
ſecretly gathering againſt the juſticiary; which 
proved the more fatal, as it was ſudden and 
unexpected. Ever ſince Hubert's enemies per- 
ceived, that the king was capable of entertain- 
ing ſuſpicions of him, they inceſſantly did him 
ill offices; and their projects were ſo artfully 
managed, that Henry was prevailed on to re- 
call the biſhop of Wincheſter to court, and 
make him one of his counſellors. This prelate 
was no ſooner reſtored to the king's tavour and 
confidence, than he continually eudeavoured to 
ruin the favourite; being ſenſible that his own 
ſatety depended on the ruin of his rival; and 
an opportunity quickly offered, which he took 
care to improve. The prince of Wales having 
made ſeveral irruptions into England, without 
the leaſt oppoſition, the biſhop of Wincheſter 
told the king, It was a great reproach, that ſo 
contemptible a people as the Welch ſhould thus 
plunder his ſubjects; and yet that no attempts 
ſhould be uſed to prevent it. Henry replied, 

He was ſo tar from being in a condition to 
« undertake a war, that his treaſurer had even 
© aflured him, his revenues were ſcarce ſuffi- 
ce cient for the neceſſary expences of his fami- 
« Iy.” Theſe words gave the biſhop what he 
wanted, viz. a pretence to blame the conduct 
of the prime miniſter. He repreſented to the 
king, The want, he complained of, was the 
effect of the miſmanagement of the trealury ; 


Vin. by Simon Langton, who farther ſaid, that he wes unlcarned and haſty; and that, if he was made archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, he would cauſe the kingdom to ſhake off the papal yoke. M. Paris. M. Weſt. 

+ Or, according to M. Paris, Robert de Thinge, a knight in the north of England. 

+ M. Paris athrms, that Hubert had granted them the king's letters patent, as well as his own, 

Vi. John, ſubprior of St. Auguſtin's monaſtery, M. Paris, 


« that 


' 
* 
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« that the perfons, through whoſe hands the 
money pa ſſed, were not called to an account 
that the wardſhip of minors was always gi- 
ven to private perſons, without any benefit 
to his exchequer ; that he received no pro- 
fit from the vacant benefices, or the lands, 
which, by death or confiſcation, fell to the 
« crown ; tho” it was, by theſe means, his pre- 
« deceſſors filled their coffers, and, theretore, 
« not ſtanding in ſo much need of parliamen- 
ce tary ſubſidies, lived in a ſtate of greater in- 
« dependence.” Henry, improving theſe hints, 
called all his ſheriffs, and thoſe that had the 
management of his treaſury, to an account, 
and made Peter de Rivaux, the —_— of Win- 


cheſter's nephew, or rather ſon, treaſurer of his 


chamber ; but this was only a trial of the pre- 
late's credit, to pave the way for the execution 
of his main deſign. Theſe alterations were 
ſucceeded by ſome others, tending to remove 
from court the creatures of the juſticiary, whoſe 
intereſt viſibly declined, in proportion as that 
of his rival increaſed ; and, in a word, the bi- 
ſhop gained ſuch an influence over the king, 
that he procured Segrave, his principal confi- 
dent, to be promoted to the office of juſticiary 
in the room of Hubert, who was degraded, 
tho he had a patent for that dignity, during 
his life. n 8 

The fall of a favourite is generally heavy; 
for the prince's averſion is proportionable to his 
paſt aftection. Princes, for the moſt part, on 
ſuch occaſions, act from a principle of pride, 
frequen ly imperceptible to themſclves; and, as 
their love cools, they labour to juſtify their in- 
conſtancy, and oſten upbraid the favourite for 
that, which before was the cauſe of their affec- 
tion; and of this the caſe of Hubert is a re- 
markable inſtance. This miniſter had former- 
ly ſuch an aſcendant over his maſter, that his 
counſels, as they flatter'd all Henry's paſſions, 
were regarded, as ſo many oracles ; but now 
he conſidered all his advices as ſo many treache- 
ries. Indeed, it would be extremely difficult 
to vindicate the conduct of this favourite; but 
it may reaſonably be preſumed, that, among all 
the accuſations againſt him, there were ſeveral 


falſe and groundleſs imputations. However 


The king 

commands 
Hubert to 
give in his 


accounts. 


that be, a few days after his diſgrace, the king 
ſent for him, and demanded an account of all 
the money that had paſs'd through his hands *; 
and, as this was no eaſy task, Hubert endea- 
voured to be excuſed. Henry produced King 
John's charter, declaring he was ſo fully ſatiſ- 
fied of his fidelity, that he diſcharged him from 
all accounts; but the biſhop of Wincheſter an- 
ſwered, that the charter might be valid, as to 
what was tranſacted in the late reign, but 
could not exempt him from giving an account 
of his adminittration, during the preſent ; that 


he was charged with ſeveral other crimes, and 


particularly with giving the king pernicious 


_ counſels, to the great prejudice of his and the 


kingdom's affairs. Hubert, perceiving that his 
ruin was reſolved on, requeſted time to give in his 
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anſwer; which was granted accordingly. The 
biſhop, who could not condemn him, without 
the aſſiſtance of the barons, was afraid of diſ- 
obliging them, by refuſing Hubert a privilege 
common to him and all the peers of the realm; 
and, poſſibly, they would have made it their 


own caſe, if the court had perſiſted in denying 
his requeſt. | | 
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Whether Hubert was conſcions of his guilt, The king? 
or deſpaired of vindicating his innocence, be- raſn * 
fore judges, ſeveral of whom were his ayowed 5%" 


enemies, inſtead of appearing; on the day ap- 
pred, he took ſanctuary in the priory of 

crton ; and, ſome time after, the parliament, 
being aſſembled at Lambeth, granted to the 
king an aid of the 40th part of the moveables 
of the whole kingdom; upon which, the lords 
petirioning that Hubert de Burgh's trial might 
proceed, he was ſummoned to appear, bat re- 
tuſed to obey. The king, who was of an im- 


FR temper, gave orders to the mayor of 
ondon to force him from his ſanctuary, and 


bring him, either dead or alive; and the citi- 
zens, who mortally deteſted Hubert, evet ſince 
his ſeverity in the affair of Conſtantine, -imme- 


diately flock'd together, to the number of 20,000, £ 


being reſolutely determined to execute the 
king's orders, in a mercileſs manner. In the 
interim, ſome of the principal Londoners, 
dreading the conſequences of ſuch a violent or- 
der, went and conſulted with the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, ho aſſured them, that, at all ad- 
ventures, the king muſt be obeyed; but the 
remonſtrances of the earl of Cheſter to the king 
himſelf were more effectual. He told him, 
that ſuch a tumultous aſſembly might raiſe a 
ſedition in the city, not eaſily to be appeaſed; 
and that fo raſh an action would be blamed by 
all the world, and eſpecially by foreigners; 
who, not being prejudiced, like the Engliſh, 
againſt the party accuſed, would be aſtoniſhed' 
at his treatment, ſince there were other means 
to puniſh him, if guilty. Finally, he reminded” 
him of the pope's reſentment, who would ne- 
ver ſuffer the ſacredneſs of the ſanctuary to be 


violated, with impunity; and Henry, diſſuaded 


by theſe reaſons, countermanded the mayor of 
London, who found it extremely difficult to 
diſperſe the mob. 


Hubert. 


Of all Hubert's former friends, the archbi- He is for- 


ſhop of Dublin was the only one, 
courage to interpoſe, in his behalf; who, by 
his ſollicitations, prevailed on the king to allow 
Hubert a longer time, to prepare his anſwer. 
In the mean while, Hubert came out of his 
ſanctuary, to viſit his wife at St. Edmundsbury ; 
but the king, hearing of it, cauſed him to be 
purſued by ſome ſoldiers, who found him in a 


{ſmall chapel, at Brent wood in Eſſex, with the 


croſs in one hand and the hoſt in the other; 


and, having wreſted both theſe from him, che 


that had the ced out of 


'a church, 


* 


chained his feet under his horſe's belly, and ſo” 


conducted him to the tower of London. All 
churches, as well as what belonged to them, 
being, in thoſe days, ſo many ſanctuaries, the 


* That is, of the as paid into the exchequer ; his demeſnes in England, Wales, Ircland, and Poictou; liber- 
the exchequer ; preſents for receding from his 
KC. {cutages, & c. 


ties in foreſts, warrens, &c. the 15ths; 16ths, and other aids paid into 


Tight in lands, or moveables ; 


Aud fincs for rhe marriages of heirs, &c. NM. Parts, © - , 


* = 


; things loſt by his negligence; waſtes ; the revenues of vacant ſces, 


Us 4 + > * * 
— 


5B 


* | 
king's 


t232. king's procceding alarmed the whole body of 
Www the clergy ; and the biſhop of London, waiting 
on the king, declared, that he would excom- 
municate all, that, directly, or indirectly, were 
concerncd in the violation of the church's pri- 
vileges. Henry, terrified by theſe menaces, 
ordered Hubert to be ſent back to the chapel, 

from whence he was forced; but, at the ſame 

time, he commanded the ſheriffs of Hertford- 

ſhire and Eſſex, on pain of being hanged, to 

watch the church ſo narrowly, that the priſo- 

ner might neither eſcape, nor be ſupplied with 
viauals. The archbiſhop of Dublin, upon this, 
interceded for him, once more, intreating the 


king, with tears in his eyes, to inform him, 


what he reſolved to do with the priſoner; and 
Henry replied, that he deſigned to have him 
condemned, as a traytor, unleſs he would ac- 
knowledge himſelf guilty, and abjure the king- 
| dom for ever. 
Hubertis Hubert, thinking this condition too rigid,vo- 
—.— in juntarily ſurrendered himſelf to the ſherifts, who 
M. Paris. carried him to the tower, fettered and chained, 
my amidit the acclamations of the people, who 


took a pleaſure in inſulting over his misfor- 


tunes. 
Henry re- However, whilſt he anxiouſly expected the 
lents. rigorous ſentence, with which he was threaten- 


ed, his affairs began to aſſume a new aſpect, 
by reaſon of the king's fickle diſpoſition of 
mind ; and, beſides, two other circumſtances 
_ concurred to promote this change. Firſt, the 
death of the earl of Cheſter *, Hubert's pro- 
felled enemy, tho he diſapproved of the king's 
illegal methods to deſtroy him; and, ſecondly, 
2 large ſum of 5x Bow a by rhe priſoner 
in the hands of the knights templars, and rea- 
dily delivered by him to the king, upon de- 
mand. Thus, Henry's indignation againſt 
Hubert cooled, by degrees, in the moſt ſurpri- 
zing manner; and this ſudden alteration alarm- 
ed the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, dreading the 
revival of the king's affection for his former mi- 
niſter, made a freſh attempt, to compleat the 
ruin of his formidable rival. He accuſed him 
of fraud and rapine, on account of the money 
lodged with the templars; alledging that it was 
impoſſible to accumulate ſuch immenſe riches, 
by lawful means; which charge was ſupported 
by all Hubert's adverſaries, who, perceiving 
the king to relent, came, in a body, and peti- 
tioned his death ; but Henry reſolutely replied, 
that he would never conſent to the death of a 
perſon, who had done ſuch ſignal ſervices to 
himſelf and the king, his father. He, there- 
fore, put a ſtop to his proſecution; and, leaving 
him in poſſeſſion of his inheritance, and the 
lands he had purchaſed, with his own money, 
he only deprived him of the reſt. Some of the 
lords, who, till now, had not dared to ſpeak 
for Hubert, ſollicited the king, in his behalf, 
and ſo far prevailed, that he was ſent to the 
caſtle of the Devizes, till farther orders; and, 
thus, ended this affair, which had made ſo great 
a noiſe, to the mortification of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who expected, that Hubert would 
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not have come off, without the loſs of his 1232. 


head. 

John Blund, profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, 
being elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, di- 
rectly went to Rome, with the king's licenſe, 
to obtain the pope's confirmation. | 


LYYND 
A fourth 

election of 
an archbi- 


ſhop. 


Huberr's diſgrace, one would have thought, The bi- 


ſhould have obliged the new miniſter to keep 
within the bounds of moderation; whereas, in- 


ſhop of 
Winche- 
ſter re- 


ſtead of taking different meaſures from thoſe ſolves to 
of his predeceſſor, his only view was to govern govern ab- 
with an abſolute power, and ſcreen himſelf folutely. 


from the plots of thoſe that ſhould oppoſe his 
deſigns. He repreſented to the king, © That 
« yery few of the barons were, in reality, de- 
« voted to his ſervice ; that their {ole intent 
« was to render themſelves independent; and 
« that, therefore, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
cc to reſtrain their inſolence, tho' it would be 
cc next to impoſſible to ſucceed, whilſt they were, 
« in a manner, maſters of the Kingdom, as 
« they enjoyed all the places of truſt and pro- 
« fit; in a word, whilſt they remained in poſ- 
« ſcſſion of the moſt effectual means to increaſe 
« thcir audaciouſneſs ; that their power was to 
« be undermined, by degrees, by removing 
« them from their poſts, offices, and govern- 
« ments, which might be conferred on to- 
cc reigners, who ſhould be invited into Eng- 
© land, that the king might rely on their aſſi- 
« ſtance, in caſes of neceſſity ; and that, the 
« fortified places and molt important poſts be- 


M. P 


« ing poſleſsd by ſuch, as were, by gratitude . 


« and intereſt, attached to the king, it would 
ebe to no purpoſe for the Engliſh barons, to 
« attempt the re-cſtabliſhment of their pre- 
« tended rights.“ This advice, being agrec- 
able to the king's inclinations, was immediate- 
ly put in execution; and, ſoon after, above 
2000 knights, Gaſcoigns and Poictevins, arri- 
ved, whom the biſhop of Wincheſter, their 
countryman, and Peter de Rivaulx, his nephew, 
had ſent for ; who not only were promoted to the 
moſt conſiderable poſts and governments, but 
had likewiſe the wardſhips of the young nobi- 
lity committed to them by the king, by which 
means, they procured for one another very ad- 


vantageous matches, to the great prejudice of 


all the noble families. This proceeding highly 
incenſed the barons; but the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter hindered their murmurs from reaching 
the cars of the king; or, if he could not avoid 


it, had the addreſs to prevent their making 


any impreſſion on his mind. 


arts. 


Richard, earl of Pembroke, was the firſt, that he carl 
had the reſolution openly to complain of theſe of Pem- 
proceedings; who boldly told the king, that, broke 
in placing his whole affection on foreigners, he makes a 


ſo alienated the hearts of his ſubjects, that, at 


remon- 
ſtrance to 


laſt, their diſcontent mutt be attended with fa- the king. 
tal conſequences; and he roundly repreſented M. Pari. 


to him, that, if he perſiſted in this practice, 
the barons would be forced to ſeek means, to rid 
the kingdom of theſe blood- ſuckers. The prime 
miniſter, being preſent, did not give the king 
time to reply; who told the carl, that his inſo- 


* He died, October 28, at rr without iſſue, and was ſucceeded, in the earldom of Cheſter, by 
r 


his nephew John, ſon to earl David, 


eat other of the king of Scotland; in that of Lincoln, by John de Lacy, who was 
allo his nephew ; and William de Albiney had, by his death, an eſtate of 300 l. a year, M. Paris, 


lence 


Book VIII. 


1233. lence deſerved correction, in preſuming to de- 
bar the king from the liberty of employing 


The ba- 


whom he pleaſed, for the ſecurity of his crown; 
adding, that, the foreigners, alrcady arrived, 
were inſufficient to reduce his rebellious ſub- 
jets, more ſhould be ſent for, to that purpoſe. 
This imperious and impradent anſwer occaſion- 
ed a general diſcontent among the barons ; and, 
from this time, they began to withdraw from 
court and form a confederacy, to put a ſtop to 
the deſpotick power aſſumed by the king. 
Some time after, the king ſummoning a par- 


rons refuſe liament, the barons, purſuant to a reſolution 


to meet 
in parlia- 
ment. 

M. Paris. 


they had taken among themſelves, refuſed to 
meet ; and they were afterwards ſummoned 
again, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, hearing 
that a freſh troop of foreigners had landed in 
England, to ſtrengthen the court-party, they 
met, in a body, to conſult together, on that 
occaſion ; and the reſult of their conſultation 
was to ſend depuries to the king, to acquaint 
him, that, it he did not remove, from his per- 
ſon and counſels, the biſhop of Wincheſter and 
the Poictevins, they were reſolved to place on 
the throne a prince, that ſhould better obſerve 
the laws of the realm. The prime miniſter, 
upon this formal declaration, did all that was 
poſſible to excite the king to make uſe of the 
molt violent methods, to reduce them to their 
allegiance ; and Henry, blindly giving himſelf 
up to the direction of the biſhop, compelled 
ſome ot the lords to deliver their children, as 
pledges of their obedience *® After this, he 
made preparations to proſecute, by arms, thoſe 
that rctuſed ro ſubmit; and then he called a 
parliament, deligning to cauſe the moiſt obſti- 
nate to be condemned. The barons obeyed 
the ſummons ; but they came ſo well attended, 
that they were in no danger of violence. The 
omg” of the barons diſconcerting the 

ing's meaſures, he prorogued the parliament, 
leſt what he had projected ſhould fall upon him- 
ſelf; and, his deſign of cauſing the parliament 
to proceed againſt the barons being deteated, 
he determined to act, with open force. Ac- 
cordingly, he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the 
crown to meet him, with their troops, at 
Glouceſter ; but the earl of Pembroke and 
ſome others did not think it proper to obey. 
This refuſal furniſhing him with a plauſible pre- 
tence to attack them, he ordered their eſtates 
to be plundered, their parks to be deſtroyed, 
their houſes to be rifled, and their ſpoils to be 
diſtributed among the Poictevins; yet, if the 
barons had inviolably adhered together, the 
king would never have ventured to proceed to 
ſuch outrages; but, a diſſenſion ariſing among 
them, ſome broke the confederacy t, and lett 
the reſt expoſed to the king's reſentment. The 
earl of Pembroke, being deſerted by the great- 
eſt part of his aſſociates, applied to Lewellyn, 
prince of Wales, who granted him his protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance. 


The Reign of HENRY III. 


In the interim, Henry, having received a frcih 
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ſupply of Poictevin troops, marched as far as He.. 


retord, in order to ſeizc the carl of Pembroke's 
caſtles in that county ; but his ardor preſently a- 


The king x 
beſieges 


one of 


bated, by the oppoſition he met with from the the carl 
firſt caſtle he beſieged. As he loſt his time before of Pem- 


the caſtle, he deviſed a project that proved ſuc- 
ceſsful; for he pretended to be willing, to refer the 
deciſion of his quarrel with the barons to the par- 


broke's 
caſtles, to 


no — 
poſe. 


liament,that was to meet in October, and he even M. Paris. 


paſs'd his royal word, that he would take their 
complaints under his conſideration ; and, as his 
paſt conduct had rendered his word doubttul, 
ſome of the biſhops became ſureties, for the per- 
formance of his engagements. Upon this, he re- 
quired, that the caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered to 
him, promiſing to reſtore it to the carl of Pem- 
broke,within 15 days ; and it was, on this condi- 
tion, delivered tothe king; but, the 15 days be- 
ing expired, he laughed at the carl's credulity, 
and retuſed to perform his promiſe. Such were 


the inſtructions he received from the biſhop of 


Wincheſter ; viz. to overlook the violation ot 
his faith, and to act fo, as to lay his ſubjects 
under a neceſſity of demanding pledges, for the 
performance of his word. 


The parliament meeting on the gth of Octo- The re- 


ber, 2 to agreement, all the lords ſtre- 
nuoully intreated the king to replace his con- 
fidence in his ſubjects; and they repreſented 


monſtran« 

ces of the 
parlia- 
ment. 


to him, that the adminiſtration of publick affairs M. Paris; 


more naturally belonged to the peers of the 
realm than to foreiguers; but, above all things, 
they intreated him not to introduce the perni- 
cious cuſtom of treating, as rebels and traytors, 
thoſe that were not legally condemned. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who, on ſuch occaſions, 
always anſwered for his maſter, made ſuch a 
reply, as evidently ſhewed what maxims he 
inſtilled into the mind of the young king; for 
he aſſerted, that it was the heighth of arrogance, 
in the peers of England, to pretend to be on a 
level with thoſe of France; and that it was a 
notorious incroachment on the royal preroga- 
tive, to preſume to deprive their ſovereign of 
his right of employing what judges he pleaſed, 
to punith the diſobedient. Upon theſe words, 
the biſhops unanimouſly threatened the prelate 
with excommunication ; but he deſpiſed their 
menaces, alledging, that, as he was conſecra- 
ted by the pope, he was not ſubject to their 
juriſdiction; and he even appealed, before- 
hand, to his holineſs, from their ſentence. Such 
appeals were ſo ſacred, in thoſe days, that the 
biſhops, not daring to excommunicate him by 
name, only darted their thunders, in general, 
on all thoſe who alienated the king's affection 
from his natural ſubje&s. 


In the mean while, the earl of Pembroke, The earl 
finding that all his inſtances for the reſtitution of Pem- 


of his caſtle were ineffectual, beſieged and took 


roke re- 


takes his 


it, in a few days; and the king, being enraged caſtle. 


. DO 
againit the carl, on that account, commanded 


* He began with Gilbert Baſſer, whom he deprived of the manor of Netheraven in Wiltſhire, conferred upon him 
by king John; and, upon Gilbert's coming to demand it again, he called him traytor, aſſuring him, that, if he did 
not immediately quit his court, he would order him to be hanged. He alſo commanded Richard Sward to be appre- 
hended, for marrying Gilbert's ſiſter, or niece, without his leave, M. Paris. M. Welt. 


. The carl of Pembroke was deſerted by Richard carl of Cornwall; and the 
bought off from him, with 1000 marks, by the biſhop of Wincheſter, M. Paris. 


carls of Cheſter and Lincoln were 


the 
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* 


Hubert, 
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the biſliops to excommunicare him; but they 
rold him, they could not apprehend any juſt 


_ cauſe to pronounce that ſentence againſt the 


. earl, who had only recovered his own right, 


and what the king had promiſed to reſtore. 
Henry, not being able to prevail on the bi- 
ſhops, reſolved to revenge this affront, by force 
of arms; and, accordingly, he ſummoned all 
the lords to meet him at Gſouceſter, with horſe 
and arms, the day after All-Saints. Having 
muſtered his army together, he marched into 


Wales; but, arriving there, he was in extreme furniſhed him with means to make his eſcape 


— 


from whence he was taken; but, his ſollicita- 1233; 


tions proving uhſucęęſsſul, he excommunicated wat 


the whole garriſgn,”and immatiately carried 
his complaints to thegking, Me was aſſiſted 
by«the biſhop of London and me other pre- 
lates, who were _ 4 king, that 
he ordered the prifoier:to:beFent to his ſanc- 
tuary; but, at the fame time, he commanded 
the ſheriff of the coumty, to prevent his being 
ſupplied with victnals; yet, the next day, he & 
was reſcued by a troop of armed men, who 


want of proviſions and forage, the carl of Pet into Wales, where he joined the earl of Pem- 


broke having laid waſte all the eq through” broke. 
s; and, there- 


which the royal army was to pa 
fore, he entered Monmouthſhire, where he 
continued, {ome time, to give orders for their 
ſubſiſtence. In the interim, the earl of Pem- 
broke, receiving intelligence that the king and 
moſt of the general officers were lodged in the 
caſtle of Groſmont, whilſt the army vas quar- 


tered without in tents, attacked the camp by 
night, and, ſurprizing the army, = them to 


the rout; but this event {o confounded the 
king, who loſt in the action about 600 horſes, 
with almoſt all his baggage, that, tho' his army 
was {uperior to that of the earl, he retired to 
Glouceſter. Pembroke, upon Henry's retreat, 


determined to beſiege the caſtle ot Monmouth, 


commanded by Baldwin de Guiſnes, a Flemiſh 
officer ot great reputation; but this commander, 
being contident that the carl would approach, 
with a {mall number of ſoldiers, to take a view 
of the caſtle, laid an ambuſh for him, which 
took him priſoner. This accident would have 
intallibly. proved the ruin of the earl and his 
whole party, it, as he was conducted to the 
caſtle, Baldwin had not been deſperately 
wounded with an arrow; for, his men being 


obligec to halt, in order to aſſiſt him, the earl's 


army had not only time to reſcue their general, 
but allo to kill or take priſoners all that came 
our ot the town. 

Daring theſe tranſactions in Wales, Hubert 


making his de Burgh projected means to avoid a new im- 
Eſcape, 
flies to a 
Church, 


pending danger ; tor he was given to under- 


ſtand, that the biſhop of Wincheſter, deſigning 
to diſpatch him, the more effectually to accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe, had importunately deſired of 
the king the cuſtody of the caſtle of the Devizes; 
but Hubert had the good fortune to gain ſome 
ot his guards, who gave him an opportunity to 
eſcape, and take ſanctuary in a neighbouring 
church; yet no ſooner was his eſcape known, 
than the governor ordered him to be purſued 
by ſome ot the garriſon, who, finding him be- 
tore the altar, dragged him thence, in a very 
violent manner, and brought him back to the 
caſtle. Had he been apprehended in any other 
place than a church, tew would have concerned 
themſelves about it; but the violation of the 
privilege of ſanctuary rhe clergy conſidered, 
as a thing of ſo dangerous conlequence, that 
the biſhop ot Salisbury made it his own 
cauſe; ſince the outrage was committed in a 
church in his dioceſe. He directly repaired to 
the Devizes, and attempred to prevail on the 
governor to ſend the priſoner back to the place 


Mh a halter about his neck. M. Pars, - 


terbury being declared void by the pope, left 2nnuls , 
the monks ſhould make another miſtake, he em- 8 a 
powered them to chuſe Edmund, canon of Sac 
lisbury; and, thus, by degrees, the popes be- 

came maſters of the elections of the archbiſhops 

of Canterbury, by annulling them, till rhoſe 

they intended to promote were elected. 

After the king's retreat, the earl of Pem- 1234. 
broke, continuing his progreſs, daily gained The carl 
ſome advantage ; and, in the beginning of the "ud 1 
year 1234, he defeated a ſmall army command- — * 
ed by John de Monmouth, who thought to * 
ſurprize him, tho he was ſurprized himſelt. 

Upon this, he ravaged the lands of the king's 
counſellors, lying in the Marches of Wales, and 
burnt the town of Shrewsbury, whilſt the king, 
who remained {till at Glouceſter, inſtead of op- 
poling the carl, removing from Glouceſter, for 
the greater ſecurity of his perſon, ſhut himſelf 
up in Wincheſter, leaving the counties near the 
Severn to the mercy of the enemy. Several 
bithops and others adviſed him to make peace 
with the earl; but, being entirely ſwayed by 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, he refuſed to conſent 
to any accommodation, unleſs the earl of Pem- 
broke wou!d come and throw himſelf at his 
feet and declare himſelf a traytor. It was 
no eaſy matter to prevail on the earl volunta- 
rily to ſubmit to ſuch hard terms; and it was 
no leſs difficult to force him to a compliance, 
ſince the king had not the leaſt proſpect of _ 
aids from the parliament, to carry on a war ſo 
diſagrecable to all. However, the biſhop of 


Wincheſter, as the council entirely conſiſted of 


his creatures, eaſily engaged them in a means 
made uſe of by him, to bring about his de- 
ſigns ; and he cauſed an order to be directed 
to the king's officers in Ireland, ſigned by 12 
privy counſellors, to plunder the eſtates of the 
carl of Pembroke, and to take him, dead or a- 
live, if he ſhould come into that country. To 
this order was annexed a promiſe, in the king's 
name, of the earl's confiſcated eſtates in Ire- 
land, if they punctually put it in execution; 
and the governors of Ireland promiſed, upon 
this, to exert themſelves in giving the king the 
ſatisfaction he deſired. However, they wiſhed 
to be ſecured by a charter, in form, of what 
was promiſed ; and the biſhop, having pro- 
ceeded already too far to recede, a charter be- 
ing drawn, by his direction, he procured it to 
be ſigned by the king among other papers of 
no conſequence, and the great ſeal was affix 
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to it by the chancellor, who, probably, was 
concerned in the plat *. The Iriſh governors, 
upon the receipt; of this charter, ,under ſome 

retence, levied an army, and, entering the 
ande of the earl of Pembroke, committed great 
ravages, in order, to draw that lord into Ire- 
land ; and this artifice fully anſwered the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter's expectations. Pembroke, 


incenſed at the injuries done him in Ireland, 
directly repaired thither, reſolving to be re- 


venged on thoſe that ſo wantonly attacked 
him; but he was baſely betrayed by his pre- 
tended friends, who engaged him in a battle, 
where he loſt his life f, by a ſtab in the back 
with a dagger. 

Whilſt the biſhop of Wincheſter uſed the 
king's authority, without his knowledge, to 
ſcreen himſelf from his enemies, the new arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſecretly attempted to un- 
dermine him; for ſuch was his zeal for the 
2 ood, and alſo that of the king, that 

e inceſlantly repreſented to Henry, that it 
was his intereſt to remove from his perſon a 
miniſter ſo deteſted by all his ſubjects; and that 
the foreigners, who alienated the affection of 
his people, would infallibly prove the cauſe of 
his ruin. The king's eyes were, at length, ſo 
far opened by theſe remonſtrances, that he 
ſeemed to be thoroughly diſpoſed to reform his 
conduct ; and, accordingly, he iflued out poſi- 
tive orders for the prime miniſter ro depart 
from court and return to his dioceſe. Atrer- 
wards, Peter de Rivaulx, the. treaſurer, Se- 


grave, the juſticiary, Robert de Paſſelew, and 


all the reſt of the foreigners, promoted by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter to the principal poſts in 
the ſtate, were not only ſhametully degraded, 
but ordered to give an account of their ma- 


nagement, and of all the money that paſſed 


thro” their hands; and then the king ſent the 


_ archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of 


Cheſter and Rocheſter, into Wales to negoti- 
ate a treaty with Lewellyn, which they con- 
cluded, to the advantage of the nation. 

This happy change reſtored tranquillity to the 
kingdom; and, in all probability, it would 
have recovered its former ſplendor, it the king 
had, all along, continued in the ſame diſpoſition. 
In the interim, the new miniſters made the 
beſt uſe of this peaceable interval, to convince 
the king of the injury he had done himſelf, in 
placing his whole confidence in ſtrangers ; and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, being informed 
of the particulars of the plot againſt the earl of 
Pembroke, ſhewed him a copy of the order and 
charter ſent by the biſhop of Wincheſter into 
Ireland. Henry, aſtoniſhed ar his preſumption, 
proteſted he was not, in the leaſt, concerned in 
that affair; and he even ſeemed to lament the 
death of the earl, and to be extremely exaſpera- 
red againſt his miniſters, who had ſo notoriouſſy 
abuſed his confidence. 
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give in their anſwers being come, the parties 
accuſcd, who, doubtleſs, were conſcious of their 
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The day appointed ſor the late miniſters to 12 34 


The old 


guilt, choſe to take ſanctuary in the churches; n 


are proſe- 


pretending that they were juſtly apprehenſive cuted. 


of ſome violence from their enemies; but the 


new miniſters ſo ordered matters, that the king 


removed the pretence for their non- appearance, 
by granting them a ſafe- conduct. Peter de Ri- 
vaulx, who appeared firſt, expreſs d himſelf 
in ſuch arrogant terms, and behaved in a man- 
ner {o very unſuitable to his condition, that 
Henry, for his inſolence, impriſoned” him in 
the tower ; where he remained no more than 
three days, before, by the archbiſhop's advice, 
he was ſent back to his ſanctuary. Segrave re- 
queſted a longer time to prepare his anſwer ; 
which was granted him, upon the archbiſhop's 
interceſſion ; but the biſhop of Wincheſter, not 
daring to truſt to his ſafe-condu&t, continued 
in his cathedral ; and it was thought improper 
to force him from thence. © Re 


— 


In the mean while, the truce with France 1236. 
being expired, Lewis vigorouſly, attacked the Lewis in- 


duke of Bretagne; and, according to the max- veces Bre- 
ims of policy, this ally. ſhould'have been power- S8 


fully aſſiſted ; but Henry ſent him no more than 
60 knights and 2000 foot ; which ſupply bein 
diſproportioned to his neceſſities, he — 
himſelf 3 to demand a three months truce. 
However, he could not obtain it, but on the 
condition, that, it the king of England did not 
come, in perſon, to his relief, he ſhould ſub- 
mit to whatever ſhould be required of him; and, 
during this interval, he exerted himſelf to pre- 
vail with Henry to come into Bretagne; but, 
being diſappointed, he did full homage to Lewis 
for his territories, which made his ſubjects give 
him the name of Mauclerc, that is, Bad Scho-' 
lar +. Thus, Henry, by his negligence, loſt. 
an ally, that might have been extremely ſer- 
viccable to him, in his war with France. 

In the beginning of the next year, Segrave 


and Paſſelew, the king's old miniſters, having 


each of them made him a preſent of 1000 


marks, were diſcharged from any farther pro- 


ſecution. 


Soon after, was ſolemnized the marriage of Iſabella's 
Iſabella, the king's ſiſter, with the emperor marriage. 


Frederick II. **; and, tho' it was unuſual to 


grant the king an aid, for the marriage of a 


younger fitter, the parliament was ſo highly 
pleaſed with his late proceedings, that they 
allowed him two marks on every plough-land. 


The biſhop of Wincheſter, who, till now, The pope 
kept within the bounds of his dioceſe, ſet out ſends for 


the biſnop 
to be | Win N 


cheſter. 


for Rome, being ſent for by the pope, 
near his perſon, under the pretence that he 
wanted his advice, in a quarrel between him 
and the citizens of Rome; tho', doubtleſs, his 
holineſs only made uſe of this expedient, to 
free him from the king's proſecutions ; and, 


According to M. Paris, they ſtole the ſeal from Ralph, biſhop of Chicheſter, the chancellor; who had no con- 


cern in the fraud. 


+ He died April 16, and was interred at Kilkenny. M. Paris. | 
+ Thus, he is ſtiled by the hiſtorians of Bretagne; for, tho' he had ſtudied at the univerſity of Paris, it ſcems, he 


made no great progreſs in politicks. 


The emperor ſent, by the biſhop of Excter, who attended the princeſs into Germany, among ſeveral other pre- 
ſents, three leopards, alluding to the royal ſhield, on which are depicted three leopards paſſant; which ſhew, that, 
in Henry IIId's time, the bearing of the kings of England was not three lions, as now, but three leopards. Vid. 


* Paris and Selden's notes on Poly-Olbion. 
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probably, the prelate purchaſed this favour, at 


Www a dear rate, as he was concerned with a pope 
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M. Paris. 


that embraced every opportunity, to accumu- 
late money. The truth of this appears, from 
a ſtep that he took, this very year; for, Fre- 
derick's 10 years truce with the Saracens being 
now almoſt expired, he cauſed a freſh Cruſade 
to be publiſhed, as if he deſigned ro make a 
vigorous puſh, to reſtore the affairs of Paleſtine ; 
but, when great numbers of chriſtians had 
taken the croſs, and were preparing for their 
departure, by another bull, he diſpenſed with 
their going, for a certain ſum of money. 
Henry, the kingdom, at preſent, enjoying 
a profound tranquillity, eſpouſed Eleanor, ſe- 
cond daughter of Raymund earl of Provence“; 
and the nuptials were celebrated with great re- 
joicings, and in a magnificent manner; which 
{cemed to preſage the king more happineſs than 
attended this marriage; and, the ſolemnity of 
the wedding and coronation f of the new queen 
being over, the king called a parliament at 
Merton; where ſeveral ſtatutes were enacted, 
which were, for a long time, in force, but are 


now, for the molt part, repealed +. 


The war with France ended, without any 
treaty of peace between the two crowns ; for 
as Henry, who was not of a martial temper, 
had done nothing, in order to continue it, the 
queen-regent of France was very glad, that the 
Engliſh did not come into France, during the 
minority of the king, her ſon. 

However, tho' England was not diſturbed 
by foreign wars, it was inteſted, at home, with 
the diſcontents of the nobility, upon the pro- 
motion of William of Provence, the queen's 
uncle, who was elected biſhop of Valence, tho' 
not yet confirmed by the pope ; for this pre- 
late, being lately arrived in England, had ſo 
gained the king's affection, that nothing was 
tranſacted, without his advice, and the ad- 
miniſtration of publick affairs was entirely 
left to his direction. This highly diſguſted the 
Engliſh barons, who were reduced to the ſame 
ſtate, from which they imagined they had freed 
themſelves, by the expulſion of the Poictevins ; 
and, at a parliament, aſſembled this year, in 


April, they ſo boldly complained of theſe pro- 
ceedings to the king, that he judged it expe- - 


dient to retire to the tower, where he expected 
that the barons would have followed him ; bur, 
perceiving that none of them came to him, he 
returned, of his own accord, into the city, and 
endeavoured to ſatisfy them, upon ſome of their 
grievances, in order to induce them to overlook 
what they apprehended to be the principal. 
He removed ſcveral ſheriffs, that abuſed their 
authority ; and, the prince, his brother, one 
Richard Sward having ſhewn him ſome diſre- 
ſpect, upon his complaint, obtained that Sward 
ſhould be baniſhed the realm, for his inſolence. 
In a word, Henry, by reaſon of ſome changes 


at court, to gratity the barons, imagined that 


* They were married at Canterbury, January 14; and, 


of ENGLAND. 


he had given them entire ſatisfaction; but, © 


being deſirous of removing the biſhop of Chi.. 


cheſter from the chancellorſhip, who had diſ- 
charged that office with integrity, that prelate 
refuſed to reſign it; alledging, That he was 
« placed in that exalted poſt by the parlia- 
ment, and could not, therefore, quit it, un- 
e leſs by the ſame authority. 

Though the parliament granted the king a The em- 
conſiderable aid, for the marriage of the em- Peror de- 
preſs, his ſiſter, ambaſſadors from Frederick N 
came to court, to demand the portion promi- — 
{ed their maſter ; and, if the people's reflections, 
as to the miſapplication of the money, were 
diſadvantageous to the king, thoſe that the 
had, ſhortly after, occaſion to make, about his 
inconſtancy, were equally prejudicial to his re- 
putation ; for, when they leaſt expected it, on 
a ſudden, he recalled to court Segrave and Ri- 
vaulx, and placed an entire confidence in them 
again, tho* he had, juſt before, commenced a 
proſecution againſt them, on the account of 
their miſdemeanours. The pernicious effects 
of their councils ſoon viſibly appeared ; for they 
were ſcarce reſtored to their poſts, when, in a 
parliament, held, June the 14th, at Wincheſter, 
Henry, by vertue of a bull trom Rome, would 
have annulled all his grants, during his mino- 
rity, becauſe they wanted the pope's confir- 
mation. This trifling pretence evidently pro- 
ved, that he was extremely ſollicitous to en- 
ſlave himſelt {till more effectually to the court 
of Rome; bur this proceeding, ſo directly in- 
conſiſtent with the rights and prerogatives of 
the crown, ſo highly incenſed the parliament, 
that they refuſed to conſent to the revocation 
of theſe grants, principally becauſe of the bull, 
on which the king's motion was founded. 

As Henry's conduct rendered him contemp- Henry 
tible to his own ſubjects, foreign princes no dreadsa 
longer conſidered him, as a formidable neigh- 
bour ; and, on the contrary, his own know- | 
ledge of the ſentiments of the Engliſh obliged 
him to make uſe of all poſſible precautions, to 
avoid a war with his neighbours ; tho' he choſe 
rather to give my to them, of his own accord, 
than involve himſelf in troubles; from which 
he tound he could not free himſelf, with ho- 
nour. This was the reaſon of his deſerting the 
duke of Bretagne ; and, therefore, it was, that 
he tamely yielded to the pretenſions of the king 
of Scotland, who, this very year, demanded 
the county of Northumberland, in ſuch a haugh- 
ty manner, as would have met with a mortify- 
ing repulſe, had he been concerned with any 
other prince *. However, Henry meanly 
purchaſed a peace, with the annual penſion of 
eighty marks, which was ſettled on the king of 
Scotland ; and he even went to York, on pur- 
poſe to negoriate this diſhonourable treaty ; 
under the pretence that he was afraid of the 
Scots entering into a league with the Welch, 
and that Gilbert Marſhall, earl of Pembroke, 


the zoth, the queen was crowned at Weſtminſter. M. Par. 


+ M. Paris, who gives 4 very particular account of the coronation, obſerves, that the earl of Cheſter, as lord high- 


conſtable, carried the ſword of St, Edward, called Curtci 
lace, and that he was veſted with a power of reſtraining the 


ne, before the king ; as a token of his being carl of the pa- 


ing, if he ſhould act amiſs. M. Paris. 


+ Henry, after the coronation, went, the ſame day, to Merton, a monaſtery in Surrey; where, meeting his great 
men, he enacted the proviſions of Merton, the moſt antient body of laws, next to Magna Charta. M. Paris, 


He pretended, that king John had beſtowed it upon him, when he married his daughter Johanna, 


who 
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1236. who ſucceeded his brother Richard, and mar- 
Www ricd the king of Scotland's ſiſter, would improve 
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this it was anſwered, © That his own and his 1237. 
« ſiſter's marriage had entirely exhauſted his 


this opportunity, to create commotions in the 
kingdom. 


c treaſure; but, if they would grant him a 
« 13th part of their moveables, he promiſed 


1237. In the interim, as the king daily perceived, © them, upon his honour, that he would never 
n_ that the affection of the great men was aliena- © oppreſs any baron of the realm.” This pro- 
— ar ted from him, and that it would, therefore, be miſe was of no weight with the lords, who 


and ſtre- difficult to raiſe money, to fill his empty coffers, could not rely upon the king's word ; and, there- 
nuouſly he fixed upon an expedient, which, he believed, fore, they replied, © That he had miſapplied 
ſollicits to would infallibly prove ſucceſsful ; and he called a © the aid they had already granted him, for 
obtain an . : c 5 f 

114 parliament, to which all the lords of the king- © the empreſs's marriage; and ſince he had 
M. Paris. dom were ſummoned, in order to conſult about © married, without conſulting their advice, he 
NM. Weſt, ſome important affairs of ſtate. However, as © might take what ſteps he pleaſed, to defray 


cc 


ſoon as the lords were aflembled, a certain 
prieſt *, famous for his eloquence, repreſented 
to the lords, That he was commanded to 
cc acquaint them with the occaſion of their 
meeting”; and, after a ſhort pauſe, he added, 
That the king, having ſeriouſly conſidered 
the abuſes crept into the government, was 
exceedingly ſorry for contributing to the 
ſame, by his negligence and miſmanage- 
ment; that he owned, with concern, that 


he had employed imprudent and ſelfiſh mi- 
niſters, who, by evil counſels, had led him 
to act, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm ; that, to repair, as far as was 
poſſible, the evils occaſioned by his own in- 
diſcretion, and the unfaithfulneſs of his mi- 
niſters, he was reſolved to be directed no 
longer by the advice of foreigners, but to 
commit the adminiſtration of publick affairs 


cc 


to his native ſubjects ; that he was confident, 
they would exert themſclves, to prevent the 
oppreſſion of the people, cauſe juſtice and 
the laws to flouriſh, and reſtore the crown to 
its former luſtre”. The orator, having laid 
down theſe preliminaries, farther added, © That 
the king deſired his parliament to conſider, 
that the miſmanagement of the treaſury, 
and the debts he had contracted, were not 
the leaſt ot the miſdemeanours chargeable 
upon his miniſters ; and, therefore, he was 
in hopes, that they would, firſt of all, apply 
a remedy to this, upon his aſſurance, that he 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the expences of his wedding”. This anſwer 
convincing him, that he wanted a more power- 
ful engine, to gain his point, he promiſed to 
re-eſtabliſh his father's charters ; and, to ſhew 
that he was in earneſt, he ordered the execra- 
tion, formerly denounced by cardinal Langton 
upon thoſe that violated the charters, to be 
publiſhed in all the churches. In a word, he 
added to his council three lords f, who were 
very acceptable to the nobility; and ſo many 
advances from a ſovereign, and eſpecially the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the charters, at length, pro- 
cured the deſired effect. However, tho' the 
parliament, deceived by theſe pretended de- 
monſtrations, at length, complied with his de- 
mand; yet they clogged their grant with two 
conditions, that were not very grateful to the 
king. Firſt, that, for the time to come, he 
ſhould reject the counſels of the foreigners, and 
adhere to thoſe of his ſubjects; and, ſecondly, 
that four knights ſhould be elected, in every 
county, to collect and ſecure the money in ſome 
monaſtery, that it might be reſtored to every 
one again, if the king ſhould break his word; 
yet no ſooner was the money raiſed, than 
Henry ſeized it and ſquander'd it away in idle 
expences, even in preſents to his favourite fo- 
— who continued in his council, as be- 
re. | 
Henry's conduct occaſioned ſuch loud mur- 


Prince Ris 


murs, that prince Richard, his brother, judged chard's 


it to be neceſſary to repreſent to him, in the 


« would conſent to any expedients, for the re- ſtrongeſt terms, the danger to which it would 
« dreſs of other abuſes ; that, on this account, infalkfly expoſe him; but Henry was too much 
* he demanded an aid proportionable to his attach to the counſels of the foreigners, as 


cc 


« his ſincerity, he previouſly conſented, that 


commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to take 
© care that the money ſhould be diſpoſed of, 
ce for the neceſſary uſes of the kingdom”. Had 
not the parliament ſufficiently known, to what 
a height Henry could carry his diſſimulation, 
this plauſible harangue might have had a ſud- 
den influence over them ; whereas, as the caſe 
ſtood, all theſe ſubmiſſive expreſſions were loft 
upon them. They replied, © That they had 
* often granted aids to the king, without ever 
© receiving, in return, the leaſt mark of his at- 
* feftion ; and that, ſince his acceſſion to the 
„ throne, his dominions were conſiderably di- 
* miniſhed, tho! he had frequently exacted 
from his ſubjects very large ſums, which were 


cc 
<c 


< profuſely expended upon foreigners.” To 


* William de Rale. M. Par. M. Weſt. 


f The earl of Warren, William Ferrars, and John Geoffrey, who 
wholeſome advice, and act with honour and integrity, M. Paris 2 


preſent exigences; and, to convince them of 


they were moſt agreeable to his inclinations: 
Hittorians particularly take notice, that Simon 
de Montfort, ſon of the famous earl bf Mont- 
fort, general of the Cruſade againſt the Albi- 
fende was one of thoſe that had the chief a- 
cendant over the king; for this young noble- 
man, who, for ſome diſguſt, quitted the court 


remon- 
ſtr ance. 


of France, to make his fortune in England, in 


all reſpects, conformed himſelf to his humour; 
bur I ſhall, hereafter, have frequeut occaſion to 


mention him, under the title of the earl of 
Leiceſter. 


Tho? Henry did not, in the leaſt, think of Lewellyn 


extending his dominions over the neighbour- 
ing counties, a fortunate juncture procured him, 
before the end of this year, an advantage, which 


Vas, in vain, ſought for by the moſt illuſtrious 


of his predeceſſors; for Lewellyn, prince of 


* 


ſwore, that they would always give the king 
Wales, 


Oes ho- 


mage to 
Henry. 
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Wales, being old and infirm, and alſo perſe- 
cuted by his ſon Griffyn, for his own ſecurity, 
put himſelf under the king of England's pro- 
tection, to whom he did homage for his domi- 
nions. This proceeding was the more remark- 
able, as he himſelf,” as well as his anceſtors, 
had, all along, done all that was poſſible, to 
2 this ſubjection; and it, at ny time, 
orce of arms obliged them to acknowle 0 this 
ſovercignty, they were always ready to diſown 
it, when they met with a proper opportunity. 

In the mean while, the Engliſh had, unex- 
pectedly, a freſh cauſe for uncaſineſs, by the 
arrival of Otho, the 26 neo legate, who was 
ſent to plunder them of what they had left, at- 
ter the extortions of the king and his foreign 
miniſters; and the clergy; eſpecially, . juſtly 
dreaded theſe extraordinary legatcſhips, the ſole 
view of which was to extort their money. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury greatly blamed 
the king, for ſuffering the legate to come into 
the kingdom, without any apparent neceſlity, 
or the knowledge of the clergy and parliament; 
but his expoſtulations were ineffectual; for it 
was evident, that the king privately ſent for 
him, in order to ſcreen himſelf, under his pro- 
tection, from the attempts of his ſubjects. The 
pope joyfully embraced this oportunity of ſend- 
ing a legate into England, expecting that, by 
means of the king's authority, he might, with 
impunity, rifle the churches; and, thus, the 
king and the pope were united together, for 
the deſtruction of the Engliſh nation. 
However, the legate's view was not confined 
to England; for he deſigned to drain Scotland 
alſo, which had, hitherto, been free from the 
exactions of the court of Rome; and he fancied 
he had met with a convenient opportunity, at 
an interview between the kings of England 
and Scotland, held on account of the latter's 
pretenſions. No ſooner was the conference 
ended, by which the king of Scotland obtained 
an augmentation of his penſion *, than the le- 
gate, who had found ſome excuſe to be preſent, 
repreſented to him, that he intended to go in- 
to Scotland, to regulate the affairs of the church. 
Alexander replicd, that no legate had ever 
been ſent into Scotland, and there was {till leſs 
occaſion for any, in his reign ; that he would 
not ſuffer ſuch an innovation, whilſt he wore 
the crown ; and that if, notwithſtanding this 
declaration, he perſiſted in his reſolution, he 
warned him, Chand: that he was not ab- 
ſolute maſter of his own ſubjects, and, perhaps, 
ſhould be incapable of protecting him, if the 
people, fierce and untractable, ſhould fail in 
the reſpect due to his character. Theſe laſt 
words, probably, induced the legate to drop 
his deſign ; and, therefore, he remained with 
the king of England, whom he found to be 
more pliant and obſcquious. 

John, late earl of Cheſter, dying, this year +, 
without iſſue, the king annexed that earldom, 
which enjoyed very great privileges, ro the 


do cron; and he paid, in money, to the carl's 
tl. crown, , 


chers what was due to them from thence, or 
gaulowed it to them out of other lands. 


About this time, the emperor Frederick ſent 
Henry an account of the birth of a ſon, by I- 
ſabella, his wife, named Henry; and that he 
deſigned the kingdom of Sicily for the new- 
born prince. . | TY 4 


Matthew 


Paris concludes his relation of the 


occurences of this year, with a lively deſcription - 


of the court of Rome, which is the more cre- 
dible, as it is penn'd by a contemporary monk ; 


tho' it is this very narrative, which has raiſed 


him ſo many enemies, who have called in que- 
ſtion his veracity. | . 
Simon de Montfort, perceiving that he had 
great intereſt at court, aſpired to nothing leſs 
than being married to Eleanot the counteſs of 
Pembroke, the king's ſiſter ; but, forſceing 
mighty obſtacles, he ſecured the affection of the 
princeſs, before-hand, and ſo contrived mat- 
ters, that the king was obliged to cauſe them 
to be privately married in his own chapel. 
Prince Richard was highly incenſed at this 
marriage, and remonſtrated to the king, that 
he acted yery imprudently, in marrying his 
ſiſter to a younger brother, whoſe fortune was 
not, in the leaſt, anſwerable to a royal family; 
but Henry excuſed his conduct, from the neceſ- 


ſity of haſtening the marriage, adding, that. 


there was now no remedy, as the nuprials 
were ſolemnized and the princeſs with child. 
However, Montfort, apprehenſive that prince 
Richard would attempt to annul his marriage, 
went to Rome, where he procured it to be 
confirmed by the pope ; and then he returned. 
to the king, who gave him a very gracious re- 
ception. | nn > IS. 
Richard was alſo as much diſguſted, at the great 


influence the foreigners had over the king, as the rons enter 
Into A 
league a- 


reſt of the barons ; and they all unanimouſly 
complained, that the king had violated his pro- 
miſes, and that all the money exacted from his 


employed in inriching the queen's relations. As 


priuce Richard ſeemed to be very zealous for, 
the good of the publick, they imagined, that, 


under ſuch a leader, they ſhould, probably, ob- 
tain from the king the ſatisfaction they deſired, 


eſpecially with reſpect to the foreigners ; and, 


therefore, chuſing him for their head, they en- 


tered into a league, and ſent the king word, 
that they intreated him to remember his en- 
gagements. This confederacy conſtrained Henry 
to put on a ſeeming moderation, which was 
his uſual practice, on ſuch preſſing occaſions; 
and he even appointed a day to give them a 


favourable anſwer ; but they would not ſuffer 
themſelves again to be deceived by this out- 
ward mildneſs ; and being ſenſible, that Hen- 


ry's ſole view was to amuſe them, they came 


to London, on the day appointed, 
with horſe and arms, in a readineſs to 


ef 


orce the 


| R |; king. 
ſubjects, under various pretences, was ſolely M. Paris 
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The ba- 


gainſt the 


. 


king to a compliance. Henry, as the caſe 


ſtood, did not make any reſiſtance, but aſſured 


them, that he really intended to redreſs all 
their grievances; and, for their farther ſatisfac- 


tion, he propoſed to ſubmit to the arbitration 
of a certain number of lords, the half of which. 
to be named by himſelf. Upon this, commiſ- 


* Viz. 2001. per annum out of Cumberland and Northumberland. Rot. Pat. 21. H. 7. M. 8. Vid. Dr. Brady. 


t He was, according to M. Paris, poiſoned by his wife, prince Lewellyn's daughter, 


— 


ſioners 
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1238. ſioners whete choſen, on both ſides, who drew 
up certain articles, which the king was to ob- 
ſerve, henceforward, in the government of the 
kingdom; and they were ſigned by the king 
and the barons, and confirmed by the legate, 
| who, in all publick affairs, always was ſollicitous 
. to interpoſe his maſter's authority.  - | 
The legate The legate did not meet with the ſame re- 
inſulted by ſpect at Oxford, that was paid him at court; 
3 for going there upon ſome bulineſs, tho? the 
lars. univerſity, in a body, received him with the 
| deference due to his character, the inſolence of 
his domeſticks highly incenſed ſome of the 
ſcholars, who, offering to enter his lodgings *, 
were uncivilly repulſed by the porter ; and, 
whilſt they were yet in the houſe, ſome of them 
found, in the kitchen, a poor Iriſh ſcholar beg- 
ging for relief of the cook, who, inſtead of an 
alms, threw a ladle-ful of boiling water in his 
face ; which ſo provoked a Welch ſtudent, who 
was a ſpectator of it, that, having a bow in 
his hand, he ſhot the cook dead on the ſpot, 
with an arrow. The legate, being informed 
of this tumult, was ſo terrified, that he retired 
into the tower of the church, where he remain- * 
ed till night, dreading that the inſolence of the 
ſcholars would even extend to his own perſon ; 
but, as ſoon as he could with ſafety, he ſet out 
for London, and complained to the king of 
this outrage, charging it upon the whole uni- 
verſity, Which he had now laid under an in- 
terdict. The king ſeemed to be extremely en- 
raged, on the account of this inſult; and he, 
forthwith, diſpatched the earl of Warren toOx- 
ford, with orders to ſeize the offenders f; but 
this affair, which, at firſt, made a great noiſe, 
was, at length, huſhed, by the mediation of 
the biſhops, who prevailed on the univerſity to 
make all the ſubmiſſions the legate required +. 
Aquarrcl Had this accident fell out, a little later, it 
between would have been more prejudicial to England; 


N for, ſoon after, the pope was ſo highly diſguſted, 
pope. becauſe Henry ſupplied the emperor with a 


body of troops, that, for ſome time, the Eng- 
liſh eccleſiaſticks were denied admittance at the 
court of Rome; which led the emperor to hope, 
that he ſhould gain the king, his brother- in- 
law, over to his intereſt againſt the pope ; and, 
accordingly, he directly ſent ambaſſadors to 
Him, who did all that was poſlible, to prevail 
on him to eſpouſe his cauſe, but to no purpoſe. 
The king and the pope too much wanted each 
other's aſſiſtance, to continue long at variance; 
and, tho' his holineſs conſidered himſelf, as 
lord paramount of England, he was not inſen- 
fible, how averſe the barons were to his pre- 
tenſions, which the king's authority alone, was, 
in ſome meaſure, capable of ſupporting ; and 
it was only thro' his countenance and conni- 
vance, that he could rifle the Engliſh clergy, 
with impunity. On the contrary, Henry ſaw, 


* In the abbey of Oſney near Oxford, M. Paris. 
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that none but the pope could ſupport him a- 1238. 


gainſt the barons ; and that he could not fill wy 


the principal church- preſerments with his crea- 
tures, as he intended, without the papal au- 
thority ; and, therefore, it is no wonder, the 
king and pope were ſoon ' reconciled, for their 
mutual advantage. | | 


- The biſhop of Wincheſter's death, at this The bi- 


juncture, gave the king an opportunity of ma- 
king the firſt overtures towards a reconciliation 
with the pope ; for he ardently deſired to pro- 
cure that wealthy ſee for the biſhop of Valence, 
his uncle, whom he preſſingly recommended to 
the monks, the electors; tho', in ſpite of his 
ſolicitations, they elected the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, high chancellor of England. However, 
thoꝰ Henry was diſappointed, as to the monks, 
he promiſed himſclt ſucceſs, another way, beg 
ing confident that the pope was deſirous of no- 
thing more than his advances towards a recon- 
ciliation ; and, in this belief, he diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Rome, who, after making ſome 
ſubmiſſions, in their matter's name, procured 
the election of the biſhop of Wincheſter to be 
annulled by the papal authority **. 

The late biſhop of Wincheſter was juſtly 


eſteemed to be one of the principal authors of 


the troubles of this reign; for it was he that 
adviſed the king to annul his father's charters, 
and invite foreigners into the kingdom, in or- 
der to entruſt them with the adminiſtration of 
publick affairs; which articles e eg oc- 
eaſioned diſcontents among the nobility, and, 
at length, were attended with fatal conſequences. 
The death of this prelate was preceded by 
that of Johanna, queen of Scotland, Henry's 
ſiſter. —— 


no wonder, ſome of the people ati ¶yted to 
diſpatch the king; and, this year, Main t, 
feigning madneſs, found means to get into his 
chamber, by night, with a deſign to kill him; 
bur, being diſappointed, by reaſon of Henry's 
paſſing thar night in the queen's apartment, he 
was taken and puniſhed, according to his deſert. 
Before his death, he declared, that William 
de Maris was the author of the conſpiracy, in 
which ſeveral others were engaged; tho}, ei- 
ther thro' negligence, or {ome other reaſon, 
there was no enquiry made into this affair. 

I ſhall introduce my account of the events 


ſhop of 
Wincheſ- 
ter's death. 


The manner, in which England was go- A conſpi- 

av I that it is 40 2- 
verned, gave ſuch unecaſineſs to all, ha ad 
king. 


123 


« 39. 
of the year 1239, with the relation of ſome et- Inſtances 


fects of Henry's capriciouſneſs and inconſtancy; ot Henry's, 
inconſtan- 


for an inſight into the genius and character ot 
this prince is abſolutely neceſlary, to torm a 
juſt idea of the ſprings and cauſes of the tranſ- 
actions in this reign. As his love and hatred 
were entirely directed by the dictates of thoſe 
who had the aſcendant over him, it is not ſo 
ſurprizing, that he ſo often altered his inclina- 


. According to M. Paris, 31 were impriſoned in Wallingford-caſtle, On this account there was a ceſſation of the 


ſtudies at Oxford, all the ſummer. M. Weſt. 


+ The legate obliged all the ſcholars to meet at St. Paul's church, and from thence walk on foot, above a mile and 
a half from his lodgings, to the biſhop of Carliſle's houſe ; and then, putting off their caps, gowns, and ſhoes, to 
proceed to the legate's houſe, and humbly beg pardon and abſolution. M. Par. M. Weſt. 

** He likewiſe deprived that prelate of the great ſeal, which was put in commiſſion, and dclivered to Geoffrey, 4 


templar, and John de Lexintun ; but the prelate till enjoyed the revenues of the chancery. M. Paris. 


f According to M. Paris, a learned knight, 
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tions and maxims. I have already obſerved, 


broke, he reſtored the office of carl-marthal 
to Gilbert, his brother ; but Gilbert was ex- 
tremely aſtoniſhed to find, that, when he, one 
day, came to wait upon the king, he was, 
contrary to cuſtom, denied admittance. He 
made a complaint to the king himſelf, by rhe 
means of one of his friends, who deſired him to 
ſhew the reaſon, why ſuch an affront was offer- 
ed to a lord of ſo great diſtinction; and Henry 
anſwered, It was becauſe Richard, the earl's 
brother, was a traytor, and perſiſted in his 
treaſon, to the day of his death ; adding that 
he repented of giving him the office of earl- 
marſhal, which, however, he could recall, when- 
ever he pleaſed. This reply obliged the earl 
to retire from court into the north of England, 
for his ſecurity from the plots of his enemies, 
who had prejudiced the king againſt him. 

Henry, likewiſe, was ſo far from reſenting 
Simon de Montfort's affront to the royal tamily, 
that he continued him in his favour, and, at 
laſt, made him earl of Leiceſter ; and yet, a 
few days after he had conferred this honour up- 
on him, he publickly charged him with de- 
bauching his filter, and bribing the pope, to 
confirm his marriage; whereas the proper ſca- 
ſon, to proſecute him for this action, was elapſ- 
ed, and he had cauſed the nuptials to be cele- 
brated, in his preſence, and in his own chapel. 
However, the carl, departed, that very day, 
with his lady for France, where he remained, 
till the king's indignation was appeaſed. 

I ſhall only preſent the reader with another 
inſtance of the capricious conduct of this mo- 
narch, of which there are evident proofs, in 
4lmoſt all the actions of his life. The preced- 
ing year, he diſobliged the pope, by ſending 
ſuccours t the emperor againſt him; but, when 
Frederick%a few months after, was ſolemn! 
excommunicated, he ordered the bull . of ex- 
communication to be publiſhed 'in all the 
churches of his kingdom ; was which the more 
ſurprizing, becauſe, as brother-in-law to the 
emperor, he might have plauſibly excuſed him- 
ſelf, or, at leaſt; have ſhewn, by his tardineſs, 
that it was done with reluctance. _ 

The ſame year, the queen was delivered of 
a prince, named Edward ; who, in proceſs of 
time, ſucceeding his father, proved one of the 
moſt illuſtrious monarchs that ever fate on the 
Engliſh throne. 

The daily exactions of Otho, the legate, 
conſtrained the biſhops, at length, to com- 
plain to the pope, who, had twice recalled him, 
by his letters; tho' he was ſtill, notwithſtand- 
ing, detained by the king. Ar latt, the pre- 
lates, tired with the perpetual and unreaſon- 
able demands of the cardinal upon the clergy, 
reſolved to have a meeting, to conſult about a 
remedy for this evil; and they had ſcarce be- 
gun to treat of their affairs, when the legate, 
coming into the aſſembly, demanded an aid 
tor the preſſing occaſions of the holy ſee ; which 
ſo highly incenſed them, that, to prevent any 
farther ſolicitations, they broke up imme- 
diately, tho? this peremptory denial only cauſed 
him to apply to the religious houſes, who were 


OPS. 


The legate, having, with impunity, extort- The le- 
ed large ſums from England, in ſpite of the re- BA ne 
attempt 
upon Scot- 
MS land. 
view, he departed, attended by ſome Engliſh M. Paris, 


pulſe he had already received, determined to 
act the ſame part in Scotland; and, with this 


barons, without ſo much as asking, before- 
hand, the king of Scotland's conſent. Upon 
his arrival on the borders, he was met by the 


greſs ; but, tho' this oppoſition was no more 
than what he might reafonably have expected, 
he was ſo offended at it, that, in his paſſion, 
he threatened Alexander, who, by his anſwer, 
convinced him, that he deſpiſed his menaces; 
but the Engliſh lords, at length, tho' with ex- 
treme difficulty, prevailed with the king of 
Scotland, to grant the legate his licenſe, for 
this one time, to enter into his kingdom ; bur, 
after all, Alexander would not give his conſent, 
unleſs the legate acknowledged, under his hand 
and ſeal, that this was done out of a particu- 
lar condeſcenfion to his perſon ; and that it 
ſhould not, hereafter, be advanced, as a pre- 
cedent. Thus, all obſtacles being removed, 
the legate proceeded to Edinburgh ; where he 
exacted money from the clergy, which was the 
ſole deſign of his journey. | 


If the Engliſh clergy laboured under the op- Henry 


preſſions of an avaricious cardinal, the reſt of proſecutes 
afreſh Hu- 


ſtances ; tor Henry embraced every opportu- ck 


the king's ſubjects were in no better circum- 


nity of extorting money from private perſons, 
and by all poſſible means. Hubert de Burgh, 
whom he had lett unmoleſted, for ſome years, 
was proſecuted afreſh, for the very crimes ob 
which he had formerly been accuſed, and which 
were thought to be forgotten; and, being ſo- 
lemnly tried, before an aſſembly of the barons, 


Y It is ſaid, that he vindicated his innocence, by 


inconteſtable proofs. However, as the kin 
was very active, in ſolliciting a ſentence “! 
him, he judged it moſt expedient to compound 
this affair; and, accordingly, he reſigned four 
of his beſt eſtates to the king, which prevailed 
on him to deſiſt from his intentions. 


I find myſelt under a neceſſity of frequently 
ons of the king and court of Rome, becauſe 


at leaſt, as to the time we are now ſpeaking of; 
and tho' theſe things ſeem to be of no conſe- 
quence, in themſelves, they are of uſe to diſco- 
ver the true ſtate of the kingdom, which was 
inceſſantly pillaged, either by the king, or the 
pope. It is extremely ſurprizing, that the 
Engliſh ſhould ſo patiently bear ſuch immode- 
rate extortions, under ſo weak a prince as Hen- 
77 who was deſtitute of all aſſiſtance, except 
that of the court of Rome; but the calamities 
of the late reign, on this very account, led 
them to dread the leaſt apprehenſions of invol- 
ving the kingdom in the like confuſion. How- 
ever, it appears, that the biſhops came to a 
reſolution of taking ſome meaſures, to ſcreen 
themſelves from theſe oppreſſions, in a ſynod 
convened at London, for that purpoſe; and 
they openly complained, that the king rere 

OX 


forced to ſupply what was refuſed by the bi- | 1239. 
that, after he had perſecuted the earl of Pem- ſh 


432 
king, not out of reſpect, but to hinder his pro- 


: a ; / 1240. 
returning to the ſame ſubject, viz. the exacti- The great 
exactions 


they are the principal occurrences of this reign, of the Ling 


M. Parts. 


pe. 
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VIII. 
for his own uſc, all the vacant benefices, and 
obſtructed all cle&tions, till ſuch were choſen 
as Were agrecable to his inclination. They 
even excommunicated the authors of theſe per- 
nicious counſels; tho* Henry deſpiſed their com- 


plaints, being aſſured of the pope's protection; 
to whom, in return, he ſhewed ſach a ſervile 


deference, as ſurpaſſes all imagination. When 


the emperor ſent ambaſſadors, to remonſtrate 


about his cauſing the ſentence of excommnni- 


The pope's 
untreaſon- 
able de- 
mands 
from the 


clergy. 


cation to be publiſhed againſt him, he moſt 
ſhamefully replied, that, being the pope's vaſ- 
ſal, he could not diſpenſe with ſubmiſſion to his 
authority ; and, in the mean time, the legate 
continued his exactions. Having extorted im- 
menſe ſums from the churches and monaiteries, 
under a thouſand various pretences, he demon- 
ſtrated, by a new fort of oppreſſion, how little 
moderation the court of Rome obſerved, with 
reſpect to the Engliſtr; for he ordered it to be 
publithed, in all parts of the kingdom, that he 
was authorized to abſolve, from their vow, all 
that had taken the croſs, and eyen to oblige 
them to compound for their abſolution, by mo- 
ney, under pain of excommunication. 

But this was nothing, in compariſon of what 
the legate, ſoon after, demanded of the clergy ; 
for, under colour of maintaining the peace of 
the church, againſt the pretended aſſaults of 
the emperor, the pope required, of all the 
Engliſh eccleſiaſticks, a fifth part of their goods; 
and the king did all that was poſſible, to pro- 


mote this exaction. The biſhops, at firſt, not 


The pope 
nominates 
300 Ita- 
lians to the 
vacant be- 
nefi ces. 


only refuſed to comply with the legate's de- 
mands, but even to contribute any thing, on 
the preſent occaſion; but, at length, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, dreading the effects 
of the pope's imperious temper, conſented to 
give, in licu of a fifth of his goods, a fitth part 
of his rents, and the reſt copied after his ex- 
ample. However, the legate, for a conſider- 


able while, rejected an offer ſo diſproportionate ' 


to his demands, as if the buſineſs had been to 
give the clergy his matter's own goods; tho 
this was the laſt money the pope ever received 
from the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who, ap- 
prehending it impoſſible to redreſs the grievan- 
ces daily introduced, into the church as well 
as the ſtate, retired into France, to the mona- 
ſtery of Pontigniac, where he died, the ſame 
71 and he was canonized by the council of 
yons, ſeveral years after his deceaſe. 

The court of Rome, upon the archbiſhop's 
retreat, had no farther regard for the Englith 
clergy ; for this impoſttion was ſcarce levied, 
when one Peter Roſh *, the pope's nuncio, ar- 
rived with orders to all the biſhops and patrons 
of livings, to preſer to thoſe, that were vacant; 
300 Italians, nominated by the pope, with an 
expreſs prohibition to confer any benefice, till 
theſe were provided for ; but the principal end 
of his coming was to extort money from the 
monaſteries, under the pretence that his holi- 
neſs wanted an extraordinary ſupply, to pro- 
rect the church againſt her enemies. The pope 


* Petrus Rubens. M. Paris. . 


f This year, Henry removed Simon the Norman and Geoffrey the Templar, who were joint commiſſioners of the 
oreat-ſcal, for refuſing to affix it to a grant, made by the king to Thomas carl of Flanders, of a toll of four-pence 


upon every bag of wooll, brought from England into his donunions ; and the ſeal was given to Richard, abbot of E- 


Towards 


veſnam. M. Paris. 
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had, hitherto, acted with authority; but, at 1240. 
preſent, he judged it more expedient to make WWW 


uſe of art and policy; and, accordingly, the 
nuncio, viſiting all the religious houſes; attempt- 
ed, both by promiſes and threatenings, to pre- 
vail on every abbot, in particular, to aſſiſt the 
pope in his preſſing neceſſities. He repreſented 
to them, that ſuch an abbot had promiſed ſuch 
a ſum; and that, therefore, it would be diſho- 
nourable, and, perhaps, of dangerous conſe- 
quence, not to imitate ſo good an example. 


Having procured promiſſory notes, under ſome 


of their hands, he made uſe of them, to induce 
the reſt to the ſame compliance, enjoining them 
all to ſecrecy, on pain of excommunication ; 
but the abbot of St. Edmundsbury and Battle 
complained of theſe unuſual and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings to the king, even in the legate's pre- 
ſence ; tho' Henry gave them a very diſagree- 
able reception, and offered the legate one of 
his caſtles to impriſon them. This ſtratagem 
being detected, the nuncio durſt not proceed 
any farther, in the execution of his deſign ; but 
the legate, once more, convened the clergy, 
in order to obtain a freſh ſupply, even under 
the pretence of the war with the emperor. To 
this new demand the clergy replied, that as 
the emperor was only excommunicated by the 
pope, and not by the church, they would not 
engage in the quarrel ; that they were not in a 
condition to anſwer all the pope's exactions; 
and that, it they were able, they would no 
longer ſufter the church of England to be, thus, 
tributary to the ſee of Rome. The legate, du- 
ring his long reſidence in England, had ſuffi- 
ciently diſcovered, that it was imprudent to ex- 


aſperare the Engliſh too much, in their pre- 


ſent diſpoſition, with regard to the pope; yet, 
ar laſt, by dividing the elergy, in which the 
king effectually promoted his deſign, by pro- 
miling ſome of them penſions and preferments, 


and deterring others by menaces, he was ſo 


ſucceſsful, that each of them complied, ſingly, 
to what they had refuſed, in a body; and the 
molt obſtinate were forced to fall in with the 
majority. 


- 
* 


Whilſt the clergy were, thus, expoſed to the Henry 
oppreſſions of the court of Rome, the Ting ſent ſends ju- 


itinerant juſtices, into all the counties of the 


ces all 
over Eng- 


kingdom, under the pretence of redreſſing the land toex- 
grievances of the people; but it ſoon appeared, tort mo- 


that this was only a means contrived, on pur- ney. 


poſe, to diſtreſs ſeveral private perſons, by tines 
and confiſcations, which brought in very conſi- 
derable ſums to his treaſury f. 


Such was the natural fickleneſs of Henry's He recalls 
temper, that he recalled, this year, the earl of che earls of 


Leiceſter, who, ſoon after, went to the Holy 
Land, tho' he did not continue there long; 
and Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, was alſo reſto- 
red to his favour, through the powerful medi- 
ation of prince Richard ; which prince, having, 
the preceding year, raken the croſs, departed 
for Jeruſalem, being accompanied by the eart 
of Salisbury and ſeveral other lords. 


Leiceſter 
and Pem- 
broke, 


1240. Towards: the end of this year, the earl of 
Wy w Flanders, coming to London, did the king ho- 
mage, for an annual penſion of 500 marks; tho 
Jome queſtion, whether it was uſual, in thoſe 
days, to grant penſions, in fee, to be held by 
military ſervice and homage ; but the truth 
of this is evident from the agreements be- 
tween the kings of England and ſeveral foreign 
princes, the tenor of which may be ſeen, in 

the Colleftion of Pablick Acts *. | 
1241, In the beginning of the year 1241, England 
Thc legate Was, at length, delivered from Otho, the le- 
brecalled, gate, who was recalled, by an expreſs order 
om Rome; and, tho' he had, hitherto, been 
continued, thro” Henry's interceſſion, he did 
not think it adviſeable to deſire him to inter- 
oſe in his behalf, on the preſent occaſion. He 
Leah that the pope was ſeized by a diſtemper, 
which, in all probability, would prove mortal; 
and, therefore, he did not judge it expedient 
to remain in England, until the arrival of the 
news of his death; for he had reaſon to fear, 
that, during the vacancy of the holy ſee, the vaſt 
ſums, he had amals'd together, might be ſeized 
on by the king, as they were levied in his do- 
minions. It is faid, that he carried off more 
money than he left to the churches and mona- 
ſterics; and, Gregory IX. dying, preſently 
after, the emperor immediately ſent * an 
account of it, that he might ſtop what was 
collected, in his kingdom for the deceaſed 
pope; but Otho, however, had the misfor- 
tune, in his return to Italy, of falling into the 
hands of ſome of the emperor's people, who 
{tripp'd him of all. his riches; and, thus, the 
money, that this cardinal exacted from the 
Engliſh, under the pretence of employing it 
againſt the emperor, turned, at the long-run, 

to the emperor's advantage. 

Schiſm af- The death of Gregory IX. cauſed a ſchiſm, 
ter Grego- which laſted till the enſuing year; and, during 
xy 5 death, this time, Roſſi and Supine, whom the legate 
left in England, as nuncio's, continued their 
extortions, without moderation or juſtice. Su- 
pine, being gone to Ireland, with the king's 
leave, exacted from the clergy there 1500 
marks, a very large ſum, at that time, for a 
country where money was extremely ſcarce ; in- 
ſomuch that the death of Gregory IX. brought 
but little relief to the Englith, though they 
thought they had reaſon to rejoice, as at a 
1 fignal deliverance, ſince no pope had ever car- 
4 ried his exactions to that heighth. The fol- 
4 lowing inſtance clearly proves what he was ca- 
pable of performing; for, ſome time before his 
death, he cauſed to be propoſed to the abbot 
of Peterborough, that, if he would give him, 
under a fictitious name, one of the monaſtery's 
livings, of 200 pounds a year, he would farm 
it out to him, at an 100, and fo they ſhould 
ſhare the benefice between them; but the ab- 
bot was too honeſt, to agree to ſuch a bargain. 
He even acquainted the king with it, who, be- 
| ing made ſenſible of the ill conſequences, pre- 
| vented, by his authority, rhe abbot from being 
torced to a compliance. Had the pope ſucceed- 
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ed, in this deſign, all the benefices in England 1241. 
would ſoon have been in the hands of the pope, www, 
biſhops, and abbots; at leaſt, it is to be pre- 

ſumed, Gregory would not have been content- 

ed with that, but deſigned it only, as an eſſay 

of a more general project. # 

The clergy werenot the only ſufferers in Eng- The king 
land; for the people were no leſs expoſed to the ©**vt5 
king's oppreſſions, than the clergy to the pope's: om ne 
The Jews, in particular, were, every now and jew.. 
then, ſeverely treated ; and it was from them, 
that the king uſually raiſed money, to detray 
his extraordinary expences. Thomas earl of 
Savoy, the queen's uncle, arriving, this year, 
in England, the king received him with ſuch 
magniticence, that, in order to provide money 
for this extraordinary charge,he — the Jews 
to preſent him with 20,000 marks, on pain of 
being expelled the kingdom. 

The king was ſo deſirous of enriching the Henry 
queen's relations, that he was never weary of Procures _ 
ſhewing them marks of his aflection ;. and, the — are 
archbiſhop of Canterbury dying, the laſt year, be arch 
as was obſerved, Henry uſed ſo many inſtances, ſhop. 
and other leſs lawful means, that he procured M. Paris. 
Bonitace, the queen's brother, to be elected to 
the archiepiſcopal ſee. Thus, was ſeen, at the 
head of the church of England, a young fo- 
reigner, ignorant of the laws, cuſtoms and 
language of the kingdom, and conſequently in- 
capable of duly diſcharging the functions of that 
dignity. 

Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, dying this year, The ear! 
Walter, his brother, demanded of the king, of Pem- 
the inveſtiture of the office of carl-marſhal, he- name 
reditary in their family. Henry, at firſt, in a | 
great paſſion, denied him, alledging, that his 
rwo brother's were traitors and rebels ; and 
that he himſelf was preſent at a tournament, 
contrary to his commands ; yct this lord, ma- 

King the queen his friend, obtained, at length, 
what he demanded. g | 

The affairs of the Welch employed the king, The aa 
a conſiderable part of this year. Lewellyn, * Wales. 
prince of Wales, departing this lite, in a very 
advanced age, left two ſons, David and Grit- 
fin, who were to ſhare his inheritance ; but 
David not only ſcized the whole, but detained 
his brother in priſon. Though, ever fince the 
homage voluntarily paid by Lewellyn, Henry 
might juſtly conſider Wales, as a fief of the 
crown, he would not, perhaps, have concern- 
ed himſelf in this affair, had he not been in- 
duced by Griffin's wife; for this princeſs, im- 
ploring Nis protection, promiſed him, in her 
husband's name, a preſent of 600 marks, and 
an annual tribute of 300, if he would free that 
prince out of priſon, and put him in poſſeſſion 
of his right. Henry, accepting this propoſal, 
required David to releaſe the priſoner, and re- 
ſtore him his part of the inheritance ; threaten- 
ing him, in caſe of refuſal, with a fierce war, 
till he ſhould be reduced to obedience. Da- 

vid, not being able to reſiſt, at a time when 
many of his ſubjects were in his brother's in- 
tereſt, took, as he thought, a ſurer courſe than 


* The agreement, dated May 17, 1101, between Henry I. and Robert earl of Flanders, by which the king obli- 


when he wante 
that the earls of Flanders were vaſſals to their kings, 


a” 


ged himſelt, to Pay the earl 400 marks per annum, in fee, on condition of his ſupplying the king with 500 horſe, 
them, in the opinion of Rymer, was a more anticnt proof, than the French themſelves can adyancs, 


. 


that 
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1241. that of arms; for he made more advantageous 
Aw propoſals. than his ſiſter, which were accepted. 
As Henry had only a view to his own advan- 
tage, in granting his protection to Griffin, he 
readily, from being Griffin's protector, turned 

his enemy; and, leſt that prince ſhould eſcape, 

he undertook to ſee him ſafely confiried in the 

. tower of London. 'Thus it was, that this prince 


made no conſcience of ſelling his protection to 


the two oppoſite parties, without regarding the 


juſtice of either fide, or his prior engagements. 
The ſame vear, the empreſs Iſabella, the 
king's ſiſter, died in child-bed ; and her death 
Pr. an 4 Was ſoon followed by that of Eleanor of Bre- 
Brerzone, tagne, who had been a priſoner, in Briſtol- 
dl. Weſt. caſtle, 40 years; tho' ſhe could never be brought 
to recede, inthe leaſt, from her pretenſions, in 
order to obtain ſome favour, which ſhe could 
not expect, upon any other terms *. 

'y EY Henry, ſhortly after, was engaged in a vexa- 
of a freſh tious affair; ot which he got clear, as uſual, 
war. with diſhonour, and forteited entirely the little 
N. Paris. efteem his ſubjects had ſtill left for him. Be- 
fore prince Richard's departure to the Holy 
Land, he inveſted him with the earldom of 
Poictou; though France was poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable part of it, ſince the conqueſts of Phi- 
lip Auguſtus. This province being, thus, di- 
vided between the two crowns, Lewis thought 
he had alſo a right to put his brother, Al- 
phonſo, in poſſeſſion of it; which proved the oc- 

caſion of a war between the two monarchs. 
1242. Henry, being extremely incenſed at Lewis's 
The carlof inveſting the prince, his brother, with Poictou, 


Death of 
the em- 
preis and 


1 determined to be revenged; and the more, as 
Bente to the queen, his mother, was concerned. This prin- 


carry the Ceſs, Who, after the death of king John, eſpouſed 


war into the earl of Marche, her firit lover, behaved 
* with the ſame haughtineſs, ſhe had aſſumed, 


whilſt queen of England. As the terxitories of 
the eatl, her ſpouſe, were in that — of Poĩc- 
tou, poſſeſſed by France, he had, all along, done 
homage to Lewis; but, when Alphonſo became 
earl ot Poicton, ſhe could not bear to fee her 
husband kneel to a brother of the king of 
France; tho' this was certainly a miſtaken 
pride, ſince there was a wide difference be- 
tween the ſovereign and the vaſſal. However, 
the ſollicited her husband, with ſo much impor- 
tunity, that, at length, the prevailed on him 
to refuſe homage to prince Alphonſo, though 
he had now poſitively promiſed to perform it; 
and this reſuſal was even accompanied with 
{ome offenſive words; which, enraging the king 
ot France, led him to reſolve ro chaſtiſe the 
carl's inſolence. In the interim, the earl, main- 


raining what he had done, implored the pro- 


tection of the king of England; and he repre- 
ſented to him, it would be very eaſy to expel 
the French out of all Poictou; and, in caſe he 
would bear the expence of the war, that pro- 
vince would ſupply him with troops ſufficient 
for a numerous army. Henry, ' pleaſed with 
theſe hopes, ſummoned a parliament, and de- 
manded a ſubſidy anſwerable to the intended 
expedition ; but, inſtead of obtaining it, he was 
ſharply upbraided, for laviſhing away his ſettled 


She died. a virgin, and lies interred in the church, of the nunnery of Ambresbury ; to which monaſtery ſhe gave 


the manor of Melkeſham, Sandf. Geneal. 
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Lewis, in his preſent temper of mind, doubt- 


revenues, and the ſums daily exacted from his 12422 
ſubje&s by diſhonourable means. They like 
wiſe told him, that, the truce with France not hs 
being yet expired, the parliament: was unwil- 
ling to incur the guilt of the violation of his 
oath; and, in a word, complaints were made 
of the breach of his promiſe, with reſpect to 
the two charters, which he had ſo often ſworn 
to obſerve. C1 

Theſe reproaches were the more mortifying, Henry 
as the king had nothing to reply, in his own raiſes mo- 
vindication; yet he, perſiſting in his deſign, <y for ths 
extorted what he could from private perſons, Ni. Paris 
by way of gift or loan, or other means; in | 
which employment, he ſpent the whole winter. 
After this, he ſummoned all the military te- 
nants of the crown, to meet him at Portſmouth, 
on a day appointed; but, inſtead of horſe and 
arms, he ordered them to bring each a ſum of 
money, depending upon the earl of Marche's 
words, that he ſhould find men enough in Poic- 
tou. As ſoon as the ſeaſon was fair, he em- 
barqued at Portſmouth, attended by the queen, 
his mother, and prince Richard, his brother, 
newly arrived from theHolyLand ; and,upon his 
departure, he commitred the regency to the 
archbiſhop of York. He landed in Saintonge 
where he was joined by ſome Poiĩctevin noble- 
men. The earl of Marche met him alſo, but 
ſo thinly attended, that it was viſible, he was 
not in a condition to perform his promiſe; and, 
when an army came to be raiſed in thoſe parts, 
the officers and ſoldiers liſted fo flowly, under 
the Engliſh banners, that it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee the enterprize would not prove ſucceſsful. 
In the mean while, the king of France, ad- 
vancing with a powerful army, beſieged Fonte- 
nay, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Poictou; 
and, during this fiege, Henry ſent ambaſſadors 
to him, to demand all that Philip Auguſtus had 
taken from the Engliſh, and Lewis VIII. had 
promiſed to reftore ; and, in caſe of refuſal, to 
declare war againſt him. Lewis, who was 
fainted after his deceaſe, being of a tender con- 
{cience, could hardly fatisfy his ſcruples, on 
account of his father's oath to reſtore theſe 
provinces. In this diſpoſition, he gave the' 
Engliſh ambaſladors an honourable reception, 
and anſwered them, with great moderation, 
that he was aſtoniſhed, that the king, their” 
maſter, could break a truce, confirmed by a 
ſolemn oath; and, to demonſtrate his ſincere 
defire to preſerve a 2 underſtanding be- 
tween them, he offered to renew the truce, for 
three years. In fine, he conſented to deliver 
up part of Poictou and Normandy, provided 
Henry would withdraw his protection from his 
rebellious vaſſals; who unreaſonably refuſed to 
pay him the obediencethey owed. Theſe pro- 
poſals were as advantageous, as Henry could 
have wiſhed them to be; and, by ting 
them, he might have procured, for the earl of 
Marche, an honourable accommodation, which 


leſs, would not have refuſed; but, being guided 
by the violent counſels of the queen, his mo- 
ther, and the earl of Marche, he ſcornfully re- 
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jected theſe offers. Some days after, he raſhly 


Www ſcent two knights hoſpitallers to defy Lewis, 


though he was in no condition to ſupport his 
haughtineſs; but, in ſpite of this bravado, 
Lewis, who could hardly conquer his ſcruples, 
made overtures for a peace. However, at 
length, means were found to remove his unea- 
ſineſs, by repreſenting to him, that his father's 
oath was no farther obliging, than whilſt the 
king of England ſhould perform, on his part, 
what he had promiſed; that the ſaid prince 
had ſworn not to exact any ranſom from the 
priſoners, nor to treat ill ſuch of the Engliſh as 
adhered to France; that he had violated both 
theſe articles, and thus had rendered void the 
engagements of the other party. In all pro- 
bability, Lewis, notwithſtanding his piety, 
ſought not to eaſe his conſcience entirely, but 
only to appeaſe it, for the preſent, ſince he was 
prevailed upon by ſo weak a pretence. How- 


takes Fon- ever that be, he continued the ſiege, and took 


the city, by ſtorm ; and, natural ſon of the earl 
of Marche being taken priſoner with 400 
knights, Lewis was adviſed to put them all to 
death ; but he replied, the ſon could not help 
obeying his father, and thereſt their ſovereign ; 
and, therefore, it was unreaſonable that the 
innocent ſhould be puniſhed for the guilty. 
This firſt ſucceſs gained Lewis the poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral places, in that part of Poictou belonging 
to the Engliſh, Henry being unable to ſtop his 
rogreſs; who went and encamped near Taille- 
- on the banks of the Charente, the ri- 
ver being between him and the enemy. Lewis, 
receiving intelligence of it, poſted himſelf, on 
the other ſide of the river; and, with his en- 
gines and croſs-bow-men, he forced the Engliſh 
to remove 2000 paces farther ; which retreat 
gave him an opportunity of eaſily becoming 
maſter of Taillebourg- bridge, the only way for 
him to come at the Engliſh. As the day was 
too far ſpent, to paſs his whole army, he was 
contented with guarding the bridge, reſolving 
to attack the enemy, by break of day. Hen- 
ry, who was not in a condition to ſtand a battle, 
took the advantage of the night to retire ; 
whilſt prince Richard, his brother, attempted 
to amuſe the French with propoſals of a truce ; 
tho' he could obtain no longer, than the reſt of 
that night. As ſoon as it was expired, Lewis 
purſued the Engliſh ; and, overtaking their 
rear, made them ſuffer ſome loſs. This, at 
lcait, is the idea the Engliſh hiſtorians give of 
this action, which the French repreſent, as 
much more conſiderable ; but, on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, it is extremely difficult to diſcover the 
trath exactly, by reaſon of the partiality of the 
hiſtorians. However, it is highly probable, 
that this affair was otherwiſe than it is related 
by the Engliſh, ſince the French give a parti- 
cular account of this battle, at which, they ſay, 
both the kings were preſent ; that Lewis was 
in great danger; and that 4000 Engliſh were 
made priſoners of war. Beſides, it is certain, 
the king of England fled, as far as Xaintes, 
where he was followed by Lewis; and that 
the earl of Marche, making a ſally, was the 
occaſion of the two kings coming to a ſecond 


engagement, no leſs fatal to the Engliſh chan 


the former ; but Henry, apprehenſive of bein 


blocked up in Xaintes, fled to Blaye, and at- .. 


terwards retired to Bourdeaux. 


The king of France's extraordinary ſucceſſes, in The earl 


this war, ſtruck a terror into the carl of Marche; of Marche 
enters into 


. a treat 
not able to prote& him, he reſolved, though wich Lew: 


a little too late, to provide for his ſecurity ; and, is. 


and, perceiving that the king of England was 


accordingly, he ſent his eldeſt fon to the king 
of France, to try to obtain ſome tolerable 
terms. The favourable reception, Lewis gave 
the young lord, induced the father to go to his 
camp, with his wife and children, and throw 


himſelf entirely upon his mercy ; and Lewis, 


who was extremely generous, very readily par- 
doned him, though he was ſufficiently convin- 
ced, that the counteſs- queen had ſuborned 
people to poiſon him; and he was ſatisfied 
with having three of their caſtles, to ſecure 
their fidelity. In all probability, he would 
have enlarged his conqueſts upon the king of 
England, if the plague, which aroſe in his ar- 
my, and a diſtemper which himſelf was ſeized 
with, had not prevented him from carrying his 
arms, as far as Bourdeaux; and, perhaps, 
ſome remains of his former ſcruples led him to 
conſent to a five years truce. 


Tho? Henry had, now, no buſineſs in France, 1245. 
he paſs'd the winter, at Bourdeaux; whete he H 


laviſhed away the remains of his treaſure in en- 
tertainments and diverſions, as if he had been 


victorious, in the late campaign. In the mean deaux, 

time, his troops were deſtitute of all things, the {ends for 
Gaſcoigns being unwilling to maintain an Eng- 
liſh army, in time of peace, and without any] 
neceſſity ; inſomuch that the king was obliged M. Weſt. 


to ſend, for cloaths and proviſions for the ſol- 
diers, to the archbiſhop of York, his regent in 
England ; ordering him, at the ſame time, to 
confiſcate the eſtates of ſome Engliſh barons, 
who had retired, without licenſe. The firit of 
theſe orders was put in execution; but the re- 
gent prudently declined meddling with the laſt, 
leſt it ſhould occaſion commotions in the king- 
dom, during Henry's abſence. This firſt ſup- 
ply was ſcarce received, before the king ſent 
freſh orders to the regent, to demand of the 
Cittercians one year's profit of their wooll ; but 
the abbots, by the excuſes they made, evidently 
ſhewed, they would not conſent to it, without 
force, which the archbithop did nor care to uſe. 
In fine, the archbiſhop, continually preſſed to 
ſend money to Bourdeaux, obtained of the par- 
lament a ſcutage of 20 ſhillings upon every 
knight's fee ; which might have ſupplied the 
king's preſent neceſſities, had it been managed 
with diſcretion. 


In the interim, Henry, continuing till at Loans, for 
Bourdeaux with his army, when his coffers the king; 


were empty, demanded freth ſupplies of the 


was to borrow money, in the king's name, of 
ſuch private perſons, as were reputed to be 
rich ; which cauſed great murmurings among 
the people, the conſtant effect of ſuch arbitrary 
proceedings. The regent, however, expoſed 
himſelf to theſe complaints, expecting, by that 
means, to draw the king from Bourdeaux; and 


— — 


winter at 


| - murmur- 
regent, who was at a loſs to anſwer all his ex- ings. 


travagant demands; and the only means leſt M. Paris, 
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he even ſent him word, that there was no poſ- 
ſibility of raiſing any more money, and, there- 
fore, it was high time for him to think of re- 
turning to England. This declaration obliged 
the king, in good earneſt, to prepare for his de- 
rture ; and, as ſoon as he came to a reſolution, 
ſent orders to all the barons of England to 
be ready to receive him at Portſmouth, who 
obeyed; but he made them wait ſo long, that 
they were highly diſguſted, on the account of 
the expence they were at, during their ſtay. 
Before he left Bourdeaux, Henry ratified the 
five years truce with France; by which, beſides 
Lewis's conqueſts, Henry was obliged to pay 
him, annually, 5000 l. ſterling. This was the 
reſult of this ill-concerted, and ſtill worſe ma- 
naged expedition; yet, tho' he ought rather to 
have been aſhamed of the ill ſucceſs of his late 
expedition, he would be received at London, 
with extraordinary pomp, as if it was poſſible, 
by this outward ſplendor, to make his ſubjects 
believe, that he was returned victorious. All 
the money that was ſent him being ſpent, he 
was no ſooner at London, than he quarrelled 
with the Jews; who, to appeaſe him, were 
conſtrained to give him a very conſiderable ſum ; 
of which, Aaron, a Jew of York, paid no leſs 
than four marks of gold, and 4000 of ſilver. 

Henry was not long in England, before he 
expended what he had exacted from the Jews ; 
and the arrival of the counteſs of Provence, his 
mother-in-law, who came to celebrate the nup- 
tials of her daughter, Cincia, with prince Ri- 
chard, furniſhed him with an opportunity to 
conſume a larger {um ; for the wedding-dinner, 
alone, conſiſted, as it is ſaid, of 30,000 diſhes. 

The holy ſec, having been vacant, 18 months, 
was filled, this year, by cardinal Senebaldo of 
Genoa, who aflumed the name of Innocent IV. 
and he was no ſooner conſecrated, than he con- 
firmed the excommunication denounced upon 
the emperor *. 

Since Henry's entering upon the admini- 
ſtration of the government, every year, he de- 
manded money of the parliament; and, tho, 
at firſt, he generally met with a denial, at 
length, the parliament was gained by the king's 
aſſurances, that he would cauſe his father's char- 
ters to be punctually obſerved. He was deſirous 
of uſing the ſame artifice, now; but the nobi- 
lity and clergy were ſo ſtrictly united, that he 
deſpaired of ſucceſs ; and he even perceived, 
that it was dangerous to ſuffer them to be aſſem- 
bled too long, being ſenſible, that they were 
taking meaſures to deprive him of the admini- 
{tration of affairs, which they deſigned to com- 
mir to four of their own body, who were to 
tranſact every thing, in his name. Such a pro- 
ject, of courſe, alarming him, he promiſed, in 

encral, to reform what was amiſs; and, after 

ome fruitleſs endeavours to divide them, he 


prorogued the parliament. 


The pope | 


Vexes the 
clergy, 


In the interim, the new pope, ſent in- 
to England one Martin, as his nuncio, to ex- 
act money from the clergy, who was empower- 
ed to puniſh ſuch as diſputed his authority; 

* This year, Ma 
monaſtery of the Friars-Preachers. M. Paris. 


+ He gave the treaſurer's place, in the cathedral of Sali to a little who was the pope's nephew, in di- 
rect oppoſition to the will of the biſhop and the whole — M. Paris boy, who was the popes phew, 


pot 
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y 12, died, the famous Hubert de Burgh, at Banſtude ; and he was interred at London, in the 


387 
who executed his orders, with ſo much rigour, 1 244. 
that, for the leaſt trifle, he ſuſpended prieſts, WWW, 
abbots, and even the biſhops; which renderd 

him extremely odious both to the clergy and 
laity, eſpecially, when he produced the pope's 2 
letter to demand an extraordinary aid, to diſ- 

charge the debts contracted by Gregory IX, in 

his wars with the emperor; alledging that, 

this war being undertaken, in defence of the 
catholick ſaith, and St. Peter's patrimony, all 
eccleſiaſticks, and particularly the Engliſh, were 
obliged to contribute to the expence. Before 

the clergy came to any reſolution, the king re- 
aſſembled the parliament, and renewed his de- 

mand of an aid; but, as he knew he ſhould ob- 

tain nothing, unleſs he gave the barons ſatiſ- 
faction, with reſpe& to their grievances, he 
promiſed, with an oath, to ſee the two char- 

ters ſtrictly put in execution; and he even con- 

ſented, that the biſhops ſhould excommunicate 

him, it he violated his oath. Upon theſe aſſu- 

rances, the parliament granted him 20 ſhillings, 

for every knight's fee; but, as no preſſing ne- 

ceſſity could be pretended for this extraordi- 

nary ſubſidy, it was faid, the money ſhould be 
expended in the marriage of his eldeſt daugh- 

ter, tho it was notorious, that it was deſigned 

for other uſes. 

When the nuncio found, that the parliament The nus? 
had complied with the king, he preſſed the cio, to no 
biſhops and abbots to ſhew the ſame condeſcen- purpoſe, 
ſion to their ſpiritual, as the parliament had pr chg 
done to their temporal father; who deſpiſed. 
this frivolous reaſon, and advanced much 
ſtronger arguments, to juſtify their refuſal. 

The ſteadineſs of the prelates obliged the nun- 
cio, at length, to deſiſt ; yet he ſtill continued, 
by vertue of the commiſſion he received from 
the pope, to diſpoſe of the vacant benefices, in 
a moſt ſcandalous manner +. | 
In the interim, an accident happened, which Affairs of 
broke the ſtrict underſtanding between the king the Welch. 
and the prince of Wales, ever ſince their a- 
greement; for Griffin, who was confined in the 
tower of London, attempting to eſcape out of 
the priſon-window, fell into the ditch and broke 
his neck. Whilſt he was alive, his brother David 
durſt not diſpleaſe the king, leſt he ſhould ſup- 
port him in his pretenſions ; but, upon his de- 
ceaſe, he made an irruption into the borders of 
England, under colour of being revenged, for 
certain breaches of the late treaty. As the 
king took no care to repel this inſult, the Eng- 
liſh, that inhabited thoſe parts, armed them- 
ſelves, in defence of their country ; but, being 
too weak, and ill-conducted, they were conti- 
nually defeated. 

At the ſame time, Alexander II, king of The king 
Scotland, having lately married a French lady, bers 
acquainted Henry, that he would do him ho- fed % 
mage no longer, for the lands he held of the homage co 
crown of England. How little inclined ſoever Henry. 
Henry was to war, he could not help, on this 
occaſion, exerting himſelf, fo greatly were the 
Engliſh exaſperated at this bravado; and, 
therefore, he ſummoned all the vaſſals of the 
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1244. crown to meet him at. Newcaſtle, the rendez- 


as vouz of the army deſigned againſt Scot- 


land. When Alexander reſolved to refuſe the 
homage due to Henry, he did not imagine, 
that it would have involved him in a war; for, 
being no ſtranger to Henry's weakneſs and ir- 
reſolution, he expected, that the difference 
would be decided, as formerly, by a negotia- 
tion, which might turn to his advantage; but, 
when he perceived, that the Engliſh army were 
ready to enter his territories, he became more 
ſubmiſſive, and ſent ambaſſadors to Newcaſtle, 
ro ſue for peace. Henry, notwithitanding his 
ſeeming reſolution to puſh the war, with vi- 
gour, readily conſented to a treaty, which fur- 
niſhed him with an excuſe to lay down his 
arms; and Alexander ſubmitted to the homage, 
uſually paid by himſelf and his anceſtors; and, 


* an union between the two monarchs be- 


ing perfectly reſtored, before they parted, a 
marriage was agreed upon between Alexander's 
eldeſt fon, of the ſame name with himſelf, and 

Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daughter. 
The prince e army, raiſed for the war with Scotland, 
of Wales not having occaſion to act, the king was adviſed 
offers to to employ it, to reduce the prince of Wales to 
'* - obedience ; but, inſtead of improving ſo fa- 
pore vourable a juncture, he diſmiſſed the troops, 
M. Weſt. being impatient to call a parliament, in order 
. to demand an aid of money; tho” he could not 
* obtain it. The prince of Wales ſo little que- 
5 ſtioned Henry's uſing the means he had in his 
power, to chaſtiſe him, that, to free himſelf 
from the imagined danger, he applied to the 
pope, repreſenting to him, that he was com- 
pelled to declare himſelf a vaſlal and tributary 
'to the king of England ; and, therefore, he in- 
treated the pope to annul the treaty, offering 
to become a vaſlal to the holy ſee, and to pay 
him the annual tribute of 500 marks. Inno- 
cent IV, being no leſs avaricious than his pre- 
deceſſors, was pleaſed with this propoſal; yet, 
to ſhew, that he did not pretend to decide the 
matter, without « hearing of the cauſe, he em- 
powered two Welch abbots to take informati- 
ons, concerning the pretended conſtraint al- 
ledged by their prince ; and he alſo commiſſion- 
ed them to annul the treaty, and abſolve the 
prince of Wales from his oath, it it ſhould ap- 
pear, that he had been really compelled. It 
was eaſy to foreſee the ſentence of the judges ; 
for the two abbots, proud of their power, in- 
ſolently ſummoned the king of England to ap- 
pear before them, as if he had been a private 
perſon and ſubject to their juriſdiction. This 
Jeong extremely incenſed the king and 
is council, as well as the whole nation; and, 
nunc, they were ſorry, that the army was diſ- 
banded, but, as there was no remedy, it was 
reſolved, another ſhould inſtantly be raiſed to 
chaſtiſe the prince of Wales, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon would permit; for it was then the mid- 
dle of winter ; and, at the ſame time, the great 
men conſulted about means, to put a ſtop to 

the attempts of the court of Rome. 
Lewis ex- Whillt theſe two affairs were in agitation, 
pelsthe the court received intelligence, that the king 
Eugliſl. of France had ſent away all the Engliſh in his 
dominions; and, tho the truce was far from 
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bring.yet expired,” Lewis thought it advifable 1244. 
to ta 
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o take this ſtep, to prevent the king of Eug- Wt 
land's ſubjects, in — from being too well 
informed of the affairs of the kingdom, - With 
this view, he aſſembled, at Paris, all who had 
eſtates in France, and, declaring to them, that 
it was impoſſible to ſerve faithfully two maſters, 
at once, he gave them their choice to prefer 
which they pleaſed ; and thoſe, that declared 
for England, -were ordered to depart ont of 
France, within ſuch a time, with aflurance of 
retaining their lands. Henry did not act, with 
the ſame juſtice ; for he was no ſooner inform- 
ed of Lewis's proceedings, than he ſeized all 
the lands held by the French, in England, 
without any regard to the remonſtrances of the 
king of France; however, Lewis did not judge 
it expedient to break the truce, for the ſake 
of ſome private perſons. 

Shortly after, the emperor Frederick ſent 
ambaſladors to Henry, complaining of the fre- 
quent aids of money given the pope; and he 
ordered them to tell him, that, tor- the future, 
he would treat all the Engliſh, that ſhould fall 
into his hands, as his enemies; but his com- 
plaints had no other effect, than that the cler- 
gy took occaſion, from thence, to oppoſe the ex- 


actions of the court of Rome, whoſe continual 


pretence was the war with the emperor. 
In the beginning of the year 1245, the queen 1245. 


was delivered of another ſon, named Edmund; Priace Ed- 


mund's 


and I ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak ot birth. 
this prince, betore the end of this reign. 

The war with the Welch, which was defer- The war 
red, till the ſpring, was begun, at that time ; with the 
but the Engliſh proceeded, with ſo little vigour, Welch. 
that, inſtead of attacking their enemies, they 
were ſcarce able to defend themſelves. | = 

This was not ſo much owing to their weak- The vie. 
neſs, as to their being employed in other affairs, rousreto- 
which, to them, ſeemed of greater importance lutions of 
than the war with Wales ; for they, at length, dar yu 
reſolved to free themſelves from the tyranny of * p 
the court of Rome. Martin, the nuncio, uſed M, Paris 
his authority, with ſo little diſcretion, that it 
was not poſſible to bear it any longer; for the 
barons, who ſaw, with concern, all the money 
of the kingdom remitted to Rome, being 
very ſenſible, that the clergy always gave way, 
when the pope came to be oppoſed, were, at 
laſt, determined to exert themſelves, to pre- 
vent ſuch common exactions. After frequent 
conferences, they reſolved to act, by their own 
authority ; and, without waiting any longer 
for the king's protection, they iflued out orders 
to the wardens of the ports, to ſtop all perſons 
that ſhould bring any bulls, or mandates, from 
the court of Rome. Purſuant to theſe orders, 
which were every-where obeyed, without re- 
parding, whether they were approved by the 

ing, a meſſenger from Rome was ſeized with 
ſeveral bulls about him, empowcring the nuncio 
to exact money from the clergy, on various pre- 
tences. The nuncio complained to the king, 
who commanded every thing that was ſeized 
to be reſtored to him; but the barons ſtrongly 
remonſtrated to him, how much he injured. his 
ſubjects, in perpetually countenancing the ray 
pines of the court of Rome. For bis W 


Book VIII. 
i245. they laid before lim the true value of the in- 
ya come enjoyed by the Italian eccleſiaſticks in 
England, amounting to 60,000 marks, per an- 
num, a {um excceding, at that time, the whole 
revenue of the crown. Henry, who had never 
made ſuch an exact calculation, could not help 
ſhewing his ſurprize; but, as he durſt not ven- 
ture, of himſelf, to redreſs this grievance, for 
fear of the pope's reſentment, he was ſatisfied 
with permitting the barons to write to the 
general-council, then aſſembled at Lyons, to 
repreſent the intolerable oppreſſions, which Eng- 
land ſuffered from the court of Rome. Accord- 
ingly, the barons wrote to the council, in the 
name of the whole nation, inſerting in their let- 
ter, ſent by ambaſſadors, on purpoſe, all their 
grievances ; but, as they knew that, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, the court of Rome always uſed delays 
and evaſions, they reſolved to take a more ſpee- 
dy and effectual courſe ; and, therefore, they 
agreed to meet, under the pretence of a tourna- 
ment, to concert the neceflary meaſures for ex- 
ecuting their deſign. The king, dreading the 
conſequences of this aſſembly, prohibited them 
to be preſent at the tournament, tho they did 
not think proper to obey; and, meeting at the 
place appointed, after ſome conference, they 
immediately ſent a knight to the nuncio, who 
commanded him, in their name, to depart the 
kingdome. The knight diſcharged his com- 
miſſion, in a very rough 8 for, upon the 
nuncio's demanding, who gave him this authori- 
ty? he replied, the whole nation; and that, if he 
remained, three days, in England, he ſhould in- 
fallibly be cut in pieces. Martin carried his 
complaints to the king; but Henry aſſuring 
him that he was not in a condition to protect 
him, he demanded a paſs-port, and departed di- 
rectly, to the great Etistaddion of all the people. 
The pope, who had never met with ſuch a re- 
pulſe, in England, was ſo provoked, that he 
was heard to ſay: © I evidently perceive, that 
* 1 muſt make peace with the emperor, that I 
« may humble theſe petty princes; for, the 
e great dragon being once appeaſed, Iſhall 
“ more eaſily be able to cruſh the ſmaller ſer- 
<< pents. 

In the interim, the Engliſh ambaſſadors, be- 
ing arrived at Lyons, preſented their letter to 
the council, where the pope preſided, in per- 
ſon ; and, the letter being publickly read, In- 
the nation, Hocent was fo ſurprized,that he ſaid not a word, 
M.Weſt. in his own vindication. When the ambaſſadors 
| had waited, ſome time, to ſee if he had any 
thing to alledge againſt the contents of the let- 
ter, one of them gave a particular account of 
the grievances of their nation, and chiefly inſiſted 
on two articles ; the firſt of which related to the 


The am- 
baſſadors 
lay open 
the grie- 
vances of 


promiſed to pay, every year, to the holy ſee. 
He maintained, that king John could not ren- 
der his kingdom tributary, as his engagement 
was never confirmed by the barons; and the 
other article concerned the clauſe of Non- 
obſtante, inſerted by the pope, in all his bulls, a 
clauſe entirely deſtructive of the rights ot biſhops, 
abbots, moniſteries, and patrons of benefices. 
For example, when the pope was inclined to 


diſpoſe of a-benetice, he inſerted this clauſe in 
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tribute of the 1000 marks, which king John 


* 359 
his bull, < Non-obifante i. e. Notwithſtanding 1245. 
« the right of patronage, or other privilege to 
c the contrary ; which, in effect, annihilated all "3 
the rights and liberties of the church of Eng- 

land; and, to theſe twogrievances, the ambaſſa- 

dor added many others, concerning the perpe- 

tual extortions of the nuncio's and legates, and, 

in general, all the oppreſſions to which the Eng- 

liſh nation had long been expoſed, 

The ambaſſadors, to no purpoſe, expected They pros 
an anſwer from the council; for the pope conti- 8 
nually hindered the affair from being taken un- 7,0": 2? 
der conſideration; but finding that, at length, 
they were only amuſed, preſenting to the coun- 
cil a proteſtation againit the tribute granted 
by king John, they withdrew. Whilſt they 
were at Lyons, the pope never made the leaſt 
advances, to give them ſatisfaction; but, upon 
their departure, he endeavoured to caſt a miſt 
before the eyes of the council, by aſſuring them, 
that he intended to redreſs the grievances com- 
plained of. Accordingly, two bulls were drawn 
up, the firſt of which permitted the Engliſh 
patrons to preſent, whom they pleaſed, to the 
livings in their gift; and, by the ſecond,'it was 
ordered, that, when a beneficed Italian died, or 
reſigned his perferment, another ſhould not 
ſucceed. He made a great flouriſh, on the ac- 
count of theſe bulls, as if he had granted ſome 
very ſignal favours to England; but he ſtaid, till 
the departure of the ambaſladors, left they 
ſhould remonſtrate, how diſproportionate this 
flight ſatistaction was to their grievances. ' As 
to the tribute, againſt which they proteſted, 
Innocent did not deſign to give the Engliſh na- 
tion any ſatisfaction ; but, on the contrary,when 
the council broke up, the pope wrote thunder- 
ing letters to the Engliſh prelates, expreſly 
enjoining them to ratify and ſet their ſeals to 
the charter of tribute granted by king John 
to the holy ſee. The biſhops durſt not 
diſobey, for fear of the threatened excommuni- 
cation; and, tho' the king ſeemed, at firſt, diſ- 
pleaſed at the pope's haughty proceedings, he 
ſoon reſumed his uſual complaiſance for What- 
ever iflued from the court of Rome. 

The war with Wales was the reaſon, why The war 
this affair lay dormant, for ſome time; for Hen- with the 

ry, who had long ſuffered the Welch to infeſt Welch. 
his borders, with impunity, at laſt, appearing at *** Paris 
the head of his army, threatened utter deſtruc- 
tion to their country ; but he no ſooner entered' 
Wales, than, miſſing the enemy, who were re- 
tired to their mountains, he grew weary of 
the war, and, having built the caſtle of Ganoc, 
* an advantageous ſituation, returned to Lon- 

on. | 

Walter earl of Pembroke dying, this year, 
without iſſue male, Anſelm his brohter, then 
dean of Salisbury, was his heir, and alſo ſuc- 
ceeded him in his office of earl-marſhal ; but he 
did not long enjoy it, being ſeized by death, a few 
months after. Thus, the noble family of Pem- 
broke and Striguil became extin&; of which the 
five laſt earls, who were brothers, were inveſted 
with the dignity of earl-marſhal, hereditary in 

their family, | 

David, prince of Wales, died, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1246; and, as he left no chil- 
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1246. dren, the lords of that country choſe, for his 
A M ſucceſfor, Lewellyn his nephew, ſon of the un- 


fortunate Griffin, who was killed, in attempt- 
ing to eſcape our of the tower of London. 

The quarrel with the court of Rome was, 
in ſome meaſure, ſuppreſſed, when the pope re- 
newed it, by an impoſition upon the eccleſiaſ- 
tricks, greater and more inſupportable than all 
the former, for the clergy were ſo awed by the 
Roman pontiffs, that they durſt not take any 
ſteps, to free themſelves from their yoke ; but it 
was otherwiſe with the lay-barons, who con- 
certed meaſures, to oppoſe theſe oppreſſions. 
In a parliament aſſembled, during lent, it 
was reſolved that the grievances of the nation 
thould be committed to writing, and fatisfac- 
tion demanded of the pope in a letter, figned 
by the king, biſhops, and temporal lords ; the 
principal of which were as follows : 

I. That the pope, not ſatisfied with the 
annual payment of Peter-pence, exacted from 
the clergy large contributions, without the 
king's licenſe, againſt the cuſtoms, liberties, and 
rights of the church and realm of England. 

II. That the patrons of churches could not 
preſent qualified perſons to the vacant livings, 
the pope conferring them, generally, on Ita- 
lians, who were ſtrangers to the Englith lan- 
guage, and carried out of the kingdom the 
money ariſing from the income of their bene- 
fices. 

III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches, 
by inſiſting on penſions from them. 

IV. That, upon the deceaſe of an Italian 
eccleſiaſtick, his benefice was immediately be- 
ſtowed on one of the ſame nation, as if the Ita- 
lians had a right to ſuch a number of benefices 
in the kingdom; and that, whilſt the Italians 
were inveſted, without trouble or expence, the 
Engliſh were obliged to proſecute their right, 
at Rome, contrary to the indulgences granted 
to England by former popes. 

V. That, in the churches filled by the Ita- 
lians, there were neither alms, nor hoſpitality ; 
neither was there any preaching, but the care 
of ſouls was entirely neglected. 

VL That the clauſe of Non-obſtante, uſually 
inſerted in all bulls, abſolutely deftroyed the 
laws, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, and privileges of the 
church and kingdom. 

It is evident, from theſe articles, that the 
bulls granted by Innocent, at the council of Ly- 
ons, were not put in execution; ſince the very 
grievances, they ſeemed to redreſs, ſtill occaſi- 
oned ſuch complaints from the great council of 
the nation. | 

The letter of the king and barons proved al- 
; tor the pope, alledging that 
y extorted it by their importunities, 
inſtead of redreſſing their greivances, oppreſſed 
them, with new and unheard of taxes. He not 
only forced the biſhops to ſign the emperor's 
excommunuication ; but alſo commanded each of 
them to ſupply him with a certain number of 
men, well provided with horſes and arms, to 
ſerve againſt that prince, pretending that all 
churches were equally concerned in the war ; 
and, upon this, he introduced a new grievance, 
dy claiming the adminiſtration of the goods of 


D 


ſhould vouchſafe to requeſt it. 


* 


ſuch eccleſiaſticks, as died inteſtate. At firſt, 
the king oppoſed the execution of all theſe ar- 
ticles; but the dread of a threatened interdict 
and excommunication obliged him, as former- 
ly, to ſubmit to the pope's pleaſure. This com- 
pliance rendered his holineſs ſo imperious, that 
he impoſed a freſh tallage, of a third part of 
their moveables, upon clergymen that reſided 
on their livings, and of one half upon non- 
reſidents; and it is no wonder, that the popes 
were ſounwilling to make peace with the em- 
peror, ſince the war furniſhed them with a pre- 
tence to levy ſuch frequent taxes upon the cler- 
gy. The biſhop of London was appointed to 
execute this new order, being empowered to 
excommunicate and ſuſpend the diſobedient ; 
but, whilſt this prelate and ſome others were 
aſſembled, on this occaſion, the king ſent them 
word, by no means, to conſent to this impoſiti- 
on, upon which they broke up their meeting ; 


and, if Henry had as vigorouily oppoſed all the 


other attempts of the court of Rome, he 
would have been equally ſucceſsful; for the 
pope dropp'd this affair, as ſoon as he found a 
reſolute oppoſition. 

The abſolute power, the pope claimed over 
chriſtians, cauſed pernicious effects among ſome 
Engliſh biſhops, who imagined the church's au- 
t hority to be unlimited; and, therefore, they 
pretended to extend it over civil affairs. The 
biſhop of Lincoln, full of this notion, this year, 
made ſtrict and ſevere inquiſitions, as to the 
life and manners of each particular perſon, in 
his dioceſe; and, poſſibly, it was done with a 
good deſign ; yet the danger was, that this in- 
croachment would be imitated by others, and, 
at length, degenerate into a real tyranny. Ac- 
cordingly, it was deemed a downright uſurpa- 
tion, to which the king put a ftop, by his own 
authority. 

Iſabella, counteſs of Marche and queen- 
dowager of England, the king's mother, died, 


this year, who lived in no great reputation, if 


we may give credit to certain hiſtorians. 

The year 1247, as well as the preceding, was 
ſpent, almoſt wholly, in conteſts between the 
pope and the clergy; for the firſt increaſed his 
oppreſſions, in proportion as the others vainly 
attempted to prevent them. In the beginning 
of this year, the biſhops and abbots were com- 
pelled to make a preſent of a 1000 marks to 
a new legate, ſent by the pope into England, 
with no other view than to exact money from 
the clergy ; and, at the ſame time, and on the 
ſame account, there was a nuncio in Ireland, 
who procured 500 marks. As the king was ever 
ready to countenance the exactions of the court 
of Rome, the pope was willing, in his turn, to 
demonſtrate his gratitude ; and, accordingly, 
he ſent him a bull, ordaining, that, for the tu- 
ture, no Italian, not even the nephew of a car- 
dinal, or the pope himſelf, ſhould be admitted 
to any benefice in England, without the king's 
conſent ; an ample recompence for the prodi- 
geous ſums extorted every year, by the pope, 


out of the kingdom ! a privilege, alſo, that was 


very inſignificant, ſeeing the pope was very ſurc 
of obtaining the king's conſent, when ever he 


Ta 


attempt. 
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1427. To compleat the misfortunes of the Engliſh, 
> the king's three halt-brothers, viz, Guy de Lu- 
The kings lignan, William de Valence, and Athelmar, 
brothers ſons of the earl of Marche, came into England; 
arrive in for the earl, their father, ſent them to the king, 
expecting that he would make a ſuitable provi- 
ſion for them. At their arrival, they were entire- 
ly deſtitute ; inſomuch that Henry was obliged 
not only to maintain them, but alſo to grarify 
their avarice and ambition, with preſents, 
_ and benefices, to the prejudice of the 
ngliſh. 
The eat! The ſame year, William earl of Holland, 
of Holland 2 young prince of 20 years of age, was elected 
is elected king of the Romans, by the intrigues of the 
king of the pope, who had depoſed Frederick, in the coun- 
1 cil of Lyons; but his holineſs found it more 
M. Welt. difficult to put him in poſſeſſion of the empire, 
| than to procure him the votes of part of the 
electors. | 
' Notwithſtanding the fair promiſes the king 
Henry re made the parliament, upon their granting him 
CCIVES 4 . . 
mortifying the laſt aid, he performed nothing; and, there- 
anſwer fore,when he demanded a freſh ſupply of the par- 
from the liament, aſſembled in the beginning of the year 
32 1248, he received a very mortifying anſwer. 
M. Falls. He was asked, how he could, without bluſhing, 
renew his demands, after {6 frequent violations 
of his word; and he was upbraided, for his ex- 
ceſſive liberalities to the foreigners ; for his con- 
tempt of his native ſubjects; for neglecting to 
encourage trade, and protect merchants, of 
whom he even exacted impoſitions which were 
not due ; and very lively complaints were made 
of his keeping in his own hands the vacant be- 
nefices, and conferring the prime offices of the 
ſtate, on perſons not qualified, without ever 
vouchſafing to conſult his parliament. Henry, 
perceiving by the boldneſs of theſe reproaches, 
that it would be an impracticable undertaking 
to bring the barons to any remper, prorogued 
the parliament; to gain time to conſider, what 
ſteps were molt proper, in the preſent ſitua- 
2 _— his affairs. 
euy in” ing the prorogation, his miniſters preju- 
3 diced him more — more againſt his fubjets, 
20 and induced him to be entirely governed by the 
foreigners; of which there, preſently aſter, ap- 
peared an evident proof, in the extraordinary 
courage they inſpired him with, of which he 
was naturally incapable. When the parlia- 
ment met, he reproached the barons, for at- 
tempting to impoſe upon him laws, to which 
they themſelves would think it a hardſhip to be 
ſubject; that every one of them was a maſter, 
in his own family ;made uſe of what counſellors 
he pleaſed ; put in, and turned out his domeſ- 
ticks, ar pleaſure ; but that he alone was treated, 
like a ſlave by his own ſubjects. In a word, 
he declared, that he deſigned to be maſter, in 
his own Kingdom ; and that it was their duty 
to obey. As for the other grievances, he only 
gave general anſwers ;'and then he told them he 
expected a ſpeedy ſupply of money, to enable 
him to recover the French provinces. This un- 
ſeaſonable haughtineſs, more than ever, exaſpe- 
rated the barons ; who bouldly replied, that, ſince 
he would not reform what was amiſs, they were 
not ſo ſtupid as to continue to diſtreſs them- 
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ſelves, for the ſake of foreigners, under the pre- 1248. 

tence of an imaginary war. This reply entirely WWW. 

defeating Henry's expectations, he choſe to diſ- 

ſolve the parliament, leſt they ſhould proceed 

to more vigorous reſolutions ; and, in the in- 

terim, his treaſure being quite exhauſted, he was 

forced to ſell his plate and jewels, which were 

ſoon bought up by the citizens of London. He 

was extremely incenſed, to ſee the Londoners 

ſo readily find money to purchaſe his jewels, 

and yet always plead poverty, when he wanted 

an aid; and, therefore, he eſtabliſhed a new 

fair ar Weſtminſter, during which, all commerce 

was prohibited in London. He was ſo far from 

hearkening to the complaints of the merchants, 

on this occaſion, that he gave them freſh proofs 

of his diſpleaſure, in keeping his chriſtmas in 

the city, and compelling them to preſent him 

with large new-years-gltts ; and, ſoon after, he 

likewiſe demanded a ſupply of money, and, in 

ſpite of their endeavours to the contrary, they 

were conſtrained to give him 20001. ſterling. 
However, this crifling ſum not being anſwer- 1249; 

able to his wants, he reſolved to borrow money Ile makes 

of the barons, biſhops, abbots, merchants, and rs -— c 

the richer ſort of citizens in the kingdom; bur, her 

as he was in no condition to make uſe of com- means to 

pulſive methods, he applied to them, in ſo crin- raiſe mo- 

ging a manner, that one would have imagined pn 

he was begging an alms. He was, after all his M. Pari, 

condeſcenſions, refuſed by the majority, who 

pleaded poverty, though he pretended to be 

under an indiſpenſable neceffity of making war 

upon France; for it was notorious, that he 

was ſtrictly prohibited by the pope, to diſ- 

turb the territories of the French king, during 

his abſence, who went, this year, to the Holy 

Land. The real cauſe of his anxiety after money 

was his being greatly involved in debt and, at 

the ſame time, unable to diſcharge it; and, be- 

fides, his brothers, to whom he could not re- 

fuſe any thing, never conſidered his neceſſities, 

but continually preſſed him with their unreaſon- 

able demands; and ſuch was his fondneſs for 

them, that he embraced all opportunities of ac- 

cumulating favours on them, tho he could not 

be inſenſible, that each of theſe favours gave freſh 

occaſion of diſcontent to the Engliſh barons. | 
Shortly after, the biſhoprick of Durham be- He tries, 

coming vacant, Henry powerfully recommend- to no pur- 

ed Athelmar, the youngeſt of his brothers, Poſe, to 

though he was far from being of a ſufficient age m_ 3 

and capacity to govern ſo large a dioceſe; and, biſnop of 

accordingly, that objection was made to him Durham. 


by the monks of Durham. They alſo remonſ- M. Paris: 


trated to him, that he had often promiſed to 
leave to the churches the freedom of elections, 
and humbly beſought him to make good his 
engagements; but Henry, offended at theſe re- 
monſtrances, replied, that, ſince they thought 
his brother too young, he would keep the bi- 
ſhoprick in his own hands, till he ſhould be of a 
proper age. | 

Alexander II, king of Scotland, died, this | 
year, leaving Alexander III, his ſon, eight , 
years of age, to be his ſucceſſor. 

About this time, the king being informed, Earl of 
that ſome Gaſcoign lords were revolted, diſ- Leiceſter 


8 l 0 is ſent into 
patched inro Guienne Simon de Montfort, carl Giles 
; on + 
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1249. of Leiceſter, who reduced the rebels to their 
[ duty, and acquired a great reputation. 
- 1250. [In the beginning of the enſuing year, prince 
Prince Ri- Richard, the king's brother, ſet out with a 
chard con- 4 . O . 
fers with pompous retinue, to confer with the pope, 
the pope, Who remained ſtill at Lyons; but this journey, 
and the extraordinary honours conferred upon 
him by the pope, furniſhed matter for divers 
ſpeculations, which employed the wits of the 
eee tho' the real motive of it was un- 
nown, till ſome years after. 

The king, notwithſtanding his preſſing ne- 
ceſſities, taking the croſs from the hands of the 
legate, vowed to go and war againſt the Sara- 
cens of Paleſtine ; and his example was follow- 
ed by above 500 knights, and an incredible 
number of eſquires and people of an inferior 
condition. Aſter all the denials Henry had 
met with from the parliament, he mult have 
foreſeen, how difficult it would be, to obtain 
an aid ſuitable to ſuch an undertaking ; and, 
therefore, his deſign was not to go the voyage, 
but to draw from the parliament a large ſubſi- 

dy, under that pretence, believing that they 
durſt not deny him. At leaſt, he was per- 
ſuaded, that the methods he ſhould make uſe 
of, to exact money from his ſubjects, would be 
authorized by ſo plauſible a reaſon ; and, be- 
ſides, he was very ſenſible, that, with part of 
the money, he could eaſily procure a diſpenſa- 
tion of his vow; and his conduct, afterwards, 
confirmed this conjecture. 

However that be, thoſe, that had taken the 
croſs with the king, prepared themſelves, with 
all expedition; and, finding that he made no 


Henry 
takes the 
croſs. 


preparations, they offered to depart, without 


him; but Henry was greatly diſpleaſed at their 
haſte, as it too manifeſtly diſcovered his back- 
wardneſs in a cauſe, in which all the world were 
ambitious of giving proofs of their zeal. To 
remedy this inconvenĩence, he deſired the pope 
to prohibit his ſubjects from going, before he 
was in readineſs to head them; which favour 
was readily granted, and the intereſts of the 
king of France, who might have been a gainer 
by this reinforcement, were ſacrificed to the 
e. deſire of contenting the king of England. 

nnocent forbade the Engliſh, under pain of 
excommunication, to ſet out, before the king ; 
and, thus, all the charges they had been ar, 
tor their voyage, became uſeleſs. If this pro- 


hibitton occaſioned many murmurs, in England, 


it was not more favourably conſidered, in 
France; for every one openly ſaid, it was evi- 
dent that the pope was not much concerned, 
whether Lewis ſucceeded in his expedition, ſince 
he deprived him of the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh 
Croiſes. 164 

In the mean while, Henry, not daring to 
demand money of the parliament, tried all forts 
of methods to raiſe it elſewhere ; and one of 
his molt effettual means was, to commiſſion a 
judge entirely attached to him, to make inqui- 
ſition in all the counties, concerning treſpaſſes 
upon the royal foreſts. This commiſſion was, 
in itſelf, very deteſtable, as it included all the 
caſes, excepted in king John's charter; but 
the manner, in which it was executed by the 
inquiſitor, rendered it ſtill more intolerable. 


Inquiſiti- 
ons con- 
cerning the 
foreſts. 


oft ENO PENN D. | 


He puniſhed the leaſt fault, by exceſſive fines, 1250. 
or confiſcation of eſtate ; and, by theſe arbi- www, 
trary proceedings, he procured the king a large 

ſum of money, tho', at the ſame time, he drew 

on him the hatred and curſes of the people. 

During theſe tranſactions, Henry was not Henry 
unmindful of his relations; for the biſhoprick procures 
of Wincheſter, the richeſt inthe kingdom, be- bis kalf- 
ing vacant, the king powerfully recommended re 
his brother, Athelmar, whom the chapter of biſhop of 
Durham had refuſed, the preceding year. He wincheſ- 
not only ſent recommendatory letters, but ter. 
went, in perſon, to Wincheſter, to ſupport his 
intereſt, by his preſence; and, on the day of 
his election, coming into the chapter-houſe, he 
made a ſhort ſermon upon this text, © Righte- 

« ouſneſs and peace have kifled each other,” 
which he applied, in the beſt manner he was 
able, to the buſineſs in agitation. 'Tho' he, at 
firſt, met with great oppoſition, on the account 
of the youth and inſufficiency of the perſon re- 
commended ; yet, by his promiſes and me- 
naces, he, at laſt, obtained his deſire; for the 
pope, to gratify the king, did not fail to con- 
firm the election, deſigning to ask him another 
favour, in his turn. 

The ſad news of the king of France's miſ- The king 
fortune, in falling into the hands of the Sara- of France 
cens, who detained him in priſon, by this“ _=_ 
time, was ſpread, all over Europe; and France u 2% 


8 k the Sara- 
openly charged the pope with being the cauſe cens. 


of their monarch's diſgrace, by abſolving, tor 


money, thoſe that had taken the croſs, trom 
performing their vow. In the interim, Inno- 
cent paſſed his time very heavily at Lyons, 
dreading an attempt upon his perſon ; for 
Charles and Alphonſo, St. Lewis's brothers, 
came, on purpoſe, to upbraid him, in an out- 
rageous manner, and procceded ſo far as to 
threaten him. To extricate himſelf from this 

plexity, and from the complaints which per- 
petually ſounded in his cars, he deſired leave 
of the king of England to reſide at Bourdeaux ; 
and Henry would have granted his requeſt, 
had he not been prevented, by the remon- 
ſtrances of the clergy and barons. They were 
apprehenſive, that the pope would pals from 
Bourdeaux intoEngland ; and, at their inſtances, 
the king delayed ſending an anſwer, which 
the pope interpreted to be, what, in reality, 
it was, a civil denial. 

As I ſhall have occaſion, preſently, to con- The affis 


ſider an affair, which entirely employed Henry, of Sicily. 


ſeveral years, it will be convenient to ſhew, 
by way of digreſſion, its riſe and progreſs ; I 
mean, the pope's donation of the kingdom of 
Sicily to prince Edmund, Henry's ſon ; but, to 
give ſuch an idea of this matter, as may give 
light to the ſequel, it will be neceflary, not only 
to take notice of what was tranſacted in Italy, 
at the time of this donation, but alſo to exa- 
mine the thing, from its firſt original. This di- 
greſſion will not ſeem impertinent, when it {hall 
appear, hereafter, to be a fertile ſource of op- 
preſſions upon the Engliſh, as well from their 
king as the Roman pontifſs; and it will alſo 
diſcover three things equally remarkable, in the 
hiſtory of this reign; firſt, Henry's character, 


and his indiſcretion to engage in the molt 
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cult undertakings, without foreſeeing the ob- 
ſtacles attending them. Secondly, the autho- 
rity aſſumed by the popes in England, as well 
as their manifeſt abuſe of it. Laſtly, we ſhall 
fiad, that this was the principal occaſion of 
the troubles, in the end of this reign. Though 
the events, I am abour to relate, formerly made 
a great noiſe in the world ; yet, as they do not 
belong properly to the Hiſtory of England, I 
ſhall abridge them, as much as poſſible, and 
ſay no more than is abſolutely neceſlary, for 
the ſequel of this reign. 

All that are, in the leaſt, acquainted with 
the hiſtory of Europe, know, that, that to- 
wards the end of the XIth century, ſome Nor- 
man lords, ſons of Tancred de Hauteville, con- 
quered the iſland of Sicily from the Saracens, 
and Apulia, Calabria, and ſeveral other ſou- 
thern provinces of italy, from the emperors of 
Conſtantinople; and theſe firſt conquerors, 
from a religious principle, or ſome other morive, 
did homage to the pope, for their conqueſts ; 
making themſelves vaſſals and feudatories to 
the church of Rome, though ſhe gave them no- 
thing, in return, nor had even promoted their 
undertakings; but, whatever their policy might 
be, in ſubmitting ſo voluntarily to the holy ſee, 
the fact ĩtſelf is not to be diſputed. The con- 
queſts of the Normans were, at firſt, divided 
into ſeveral parts; of which Sicily beyond the 
Faro, or the iſland of Sicily, made a kingdom 
of itſelf; and the reſt was divided into duke- 
doms, or principalities, under the name of Si- 
cily on this ſide the Faro, of which Calabria 
and Apulia were the chief; which was after- 
wards itiled the kingdom of Naples. All theſe 
ſeveral parts, viz. the two Sicily's, were, at 
length, reduced into one kingdom, under Roger 
I. Tancred's youngeſt ſon, who aſſumed the 
title of king of Sicily; who had, for his ſucceſ- 
ſor, William I, his ſon, ſirnamed the Bad, to 
whom ſucceeded William II, his ſon, called 
the Good, to diſtinguiſh him from his father. 
William the Good dying, without iflue, the 
Sicilians placed on the throne Tancred, baſe 
{on of Roger I, who added, to the title of his 
predeceſſor, that of king of Naples, or Sicily 
on this {ide the Faro; and it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that, by Sicily, is meant ſometimes the 
iſland of Sicily alone, ſometimes both the Sicily's 
together, as conſtituting only one kingdom. 

Clement III, who fat in the papal chair, in the 
time of Tancred, conſidered the proceedings 
of the Sicilians, as an incroachment upon his 
rights; pretending that, by the death of Wil- 
liam the Good, without heirs, the two Sicily's 
were devolved to the holy ſee, and that, as 
lord paramount, he could diſpoſe of them, at his 
pleaſure. In the mean time, as ſpiritual wea- 
pons were incapable of dethroning a prince in 
actual poſſeſſion, Clement ſent, into Apulia and 


Calabria, an army, which, art firſt, made ſome 


progreſs ; but he was, ſoon after, prevented by 
death, from puſhing his enterprize any farther. 
Celeſtine III, his ſucceſſor, determined to pro- 
ſecute what was begun by his predeceſſor; but, 
perceiving that he could not compaſs his ends, 
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with his own forces, he judged it neceſſary to 
engage, in this quarrel, ſome prince, who was 
in a condition to ſupport him. With this view, 
he inveſted the emperor, Henry VI, with the 
two Sicily's, on condition of the homage to the 
Roman church, to which the firſt Norman kings 
had obliged themſelves. However, it was to 
be feared, that ſuch an arbitrary act, eſpe- 
cially, in favour of a foreigner, would exaſperate 
the Sicilians, and attach them more firmly to 
Tancred's intereſt ; and; therefore, to prevent 
this inconvenience, and give, at the ſame time, 
ſome colour of juſtice to what he had done, he 
cauſed Conſtantia, daughter of Roger I, then 
50 years old, to be taken out of the monaſtery 
of St. Saviour's at Palermo, of which ſhe was 
abbeſs*; and, abſolving her from all her vows, 
the pope gave her in marriage to Henry, to. 
add a more plauſible right to the grant he had 
made to that monarch. Beſides, by means 
of this marriage, he expected to ſow, among 
the Sicilians, ſeeds of diſſenſion, of which him- 
ſelf and the emperor might make an advan- 
tage; and Henry, ſupported by this additional 
right, immediately heading his army, march- 
ed intoApulia, tho' he made no great progreſs 
there, by reaſon of the peſtilence that raged 
among his troops, and of ſome other affairs 
which obliged him to return to Germany; 
ſo that Tancred enjoyed the crown of Sicily, 
till his death, in 1145, being ſucceeded by 
his fon, William III. 

Henry no ſooner received intelligence of 
Tancred's death, than he marched back into 
Italy, and beſieged the city of Naples, which 
made a vigorous defence; and, the reſiſtance 
of the Neapolitans cauſing the emperor to de- 
{pair of accmpliſhing his enterprize, by force, 
he reſolved to make uſe of artifice ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he propoſed to the king of Sicily, 
to decide their quarrel, by a treaty. William 
readily conſented to be diſpoſſeſſed of a part, 
in order to purchaſe peace, of a competitor much 
more powerful than himſelf; and by, the trea- 
ty, it was agreed, that the emperor ſhould have 
the iſland of Sicily, and William the kingdom 
of Naples. Purſuant to this agreement, Henry 
came to Palermo, and was crowned ; but, while 
William was preparing to retire to his King- 
dom, Henry, ſeizing his perſon, ordered him to 
be conducted to Germany, where this unfortu- 
nate prince was deprived of his fight, and ca- 
ſtrated ; and, Henry being, thus, without a rival, 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, in 
ſpite of certain lords of the Norman race, to 
the contrary. 8 I”; 

The emperor's affairs being ſo ſucceſsful, he 
ſent for his empreſs, who was big with child;tho' 
52 years of age; and, her time of delivery being 
come, whilſt ſhe was on the road, ſhe ſtaĩd at 
Geſſi, a little town on the frontiers of Ancona, 
where ſhe ordered all the women of the rown, 
that had the curioſity, to be eye-witneſſes ot 
her delivery. With this view, ſhe cauſed a 
pavilion to be ere&ed in the middle of the 
nan gente ſhe was delivered of a prince, 
nankkd Frederick; and, from that time, Henry 


* Mezerai afhrms, that Conſtantia never was a nun; but Gio. Summonte; an hiſtorian of Naples, aſſures us; that ſhe 


was abbeſs of St. Saviour's. 


ot St. Fazellus, an hiſtorian of Sicily, ſays, that pope Celeſtine abſolved her from her yows ; 
and that this is evident, even from the decrees of that pope, now in the archi 


es at Rome, Rapin, 
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kept 
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kept poſſeſſion of the two Sicily's, till hisdeath, 
which did not happen, before the year 1199. 

This monarch left his ſon Frederick, aged 
11 years, under the guardianſhip of his mother, 
Conſtantia ; who ny Ron him to 
be acknowledged king of both Sicily's, and 
to be crowned, two years after, at Palermo. 
After that, he was inveſted by Innocent III, 
then pope ; and Conſtantia, his mother, dying, 
three years after, left the guardianſhip of her 
ſon to Innocent, who — the Sicily's 
by a cardinal, during Frederick's minority. 
"This young prince, being arrived at 14 years of 
age, married Conſtantia, daughter of Alphonſo 
IV, king of Caſtile; and, two years after, he 
was elected emperor, by the oppoſite party to 
Otho of Saxony, who was excommunicated by 
the pope. He could not, however, prevail 
with Innocent to ſet the imperial crown on his 
head ; the pope dreading it might be danger- 
ous to the holy ſee, to raiſe to the empire a 
E of the houſe of Suabia, who had been 

o troubleſome to his predeceſſors. In the 

year 1220, and after Otho's death, Frederick 
was crowned by Honorius III. and Conſtantia, 
his wife, dying, two years after, left him a ſon, 
named Henry, who, in 1223, was elected king 
of the Romans. Afterwards, he married Yo- 
lante, daughter of John de Brienne, titular king 
of Jeruſalem, who departed this lite, in 1228, 
leaving him a ſon, called Conrade. In fine, in 
1235, Frederick took, for his third wife, Iſa- 
bella of England, who died in 1241, having 
brought him two princes, Jordan and Henry, 
the firſt of which died a child. 

Having given an account of the emperor 
Frederick's ſeveral marriages, I ſhall procced to 
treat of his conteſts with the popes. Ever ſince 
Richard, King of England, quitted Paleſtine, 
the affairs of the chriſtians, in thoſe parts, were 
in a very ill ſituation ; for the Saracens, taking 
advantage of the coldneſs of the Europeans, 
with reſpe& to the Cruſades, made a great 
progreſs againſt them. Honorius III, who fat 
in the papal chair, in the beginning of the 
reign of Frederick II, deſirous of retrieving the 
loſſes of the chriſtians in the Holy-Land, pub- 
liſhed, in the year 1224, a Cruſade, in which 
infinite numbers of people, of all conditions, 
engaged; and an hiſtorian aſſures us, that 
above 60,000 Engliſh took the croſs, for this 
expedition ; of which Frederick was to be head, 
both as emperor, and as ſon-in-law to John de 
Brienne, titular king of Jeruſalem. 

Whilſt all Europe was preparing for this un- 
dertaking, ſome ; = Ano, unexpectedly ariſing 
between the emperor and certain cjties of Italy, 
retarded that prince's — upon which 
Gregory IX, ſucceſſor to Honorius, wrote him 
a letter, exhorting him to perſevere in his pious 
reſolution; in which he repreſented to him, that 
the ſucceſs of the Cruſade depended on him, as 
the management of it was committed to his 
care. In the interim, the Croiſes of the ſeveral 
ſtates of Europe repaired, in multitudes, to the 
Holy-Land, Ay to be ſoon followed by 

their general; butFrederick choſe rather roem- 
ploy his forces againſt the revolted cities of Ita- 
iy, than againſt the Saracens. - Nevertheleſs, 


as he was earneſtly ſollicited by the pope, he 
pretended to prepare, indeed, and even went 
and embarqued at Brindiſi; but, having been 
three days at ſea, he failed back to land, feign- 
ing a ſudden illneſs, as it is affirmed by moſt 
of the hiſtorians. 'The news reaching Paleſtine, 
above 40,000 of the Croiſes, returned, in the 
ſame ſhips that brought them thither ; and the 
Pope, incenſed to fee fo fair an opportunity 
loſt, by the emperor's negligence, publickly 
excommunicated him, and ſent the bull of ex- 
communication to all the princes of Chriſten- 
dom, to be publiſhed in their reſpe&ive do- 
minions ; tho it is not univerſally believed, that 
the pope's ſeverity to Frederick was, purely, the 
effect of his zeal for religion; for ſome aſſert, that 
it was no other than a pretence, to diſconcert 
the emperor's meaſures in Italy, in favour of the 
revolted cities, which were privately counte- 
nanced by the court of Rome. Hover that be, 
it occaſioned a quarrel, which introduced innu- 
merable calamitics into Europe, and particulars 
ly Italy; for Frederick, reſenting the pope's pro- 
ceedings, not only took care to juſtify his conduct 
to all the potentates of Europe, by letters, in 
which his holineſs was ſeverely treated; but, 
by means of a powerful party in Rome, he ex- 
elled Gregory, forcing him to take refuge at 
erugia. owever, to demonſtrate, that his 
indiſpoſition was the ſole cauſe of his delay, and 
conſequently the excommunication denounced 
upon him was unjuſt, he ſet out, the next year, 
for Paleſtine; and ſo rapid was the progreſs 
of his arms, that he ſoon compelled the ſultan 
of Egypt to ſurrender up Jeruſalem, and he 
would have puſhed his conqueſts farther, if the 
knights hoſpitallers, who were gained by the 
pope, had not continually laid obſtacles in his 
way, by their plots agianſt him. Gregory, on 
contrary, offended, that the emperor, re- 
gardleſs of his cenſures, ſhould preſume to un- 
dertake this expedition, before he was recon- 
ciled to the church, and without making, as 
he charged him, preparations ſuitable to ſuch 
an important undertaking, renewed his excom- 
munication, for two contrary faults, viz. for 
deterring his departure, and departing too ſoon ; 
and the POPE; not only attacking him with 
ſpiritual, but temporal arms, ſent John de 
Brienne, father-in-law to Frederick, at the 
head of an army, into the kingdom of Naples, 
with the title of vicar of the holy ſee,to deprive 

his ſon-in-law of that part of his dominions. 
The quarrel between the emperor and the 
pope — increaſing, all the cities of Italy de- 
clared either for the one or the other; and then 
were formed the two factions of the Guelfs and 
Gibelines, which, for ſo long a time, haraſſed 
that country, the former for the pope, and the 
latter for the emperor. It is entirely needleſs to 
ive the reader a particular account of all the 
loody wars that enſued; which led many to 
be of opinion, that zeal for religion was not 
the principal motive of the Roman pontiffs. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve, in brief, that Gregory's 
ſucceſlors vigoroull purſued his project of 
wreſting from F 2 not only the Sicily's 
but all Italy, and even the empire it ſelf; and, 
in a word, Innocent IV, having publickly de- 
| poſed 
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poſed him in the eduncil of Lyons, cauſed Wil- 
liam earl of Holland to be elected emperor in his 
room ; yet, notwithſtanding this pretended 
depoſition, Frederick kept poſſeſſion of the 
throne, till his death, about the end of the year 


1250. 


FREDERICK I. Emperor. 


iſt wife, zd wife, zd wife, 

Conſtantia Yolante of Iſabella of Blanch Sezza. 

of Caftile. Brienne. * 0 

HENRY, Co NRAPDE II, oRDAN, HEN RT, MANTRED, EnTivs, 
king of emperor. died a king of king of Henry 
the Ro- child. Sicily. Naples king 
mans. and Si= of Cor- 
Agnes of cily. ſa. 
Auſtria | Ri- 
died be- chard 
fore her earl ot 
father. Civita. 

FrxEDERICK — — — 
duke of Au- CoNxsTANTIA, MARGARITA 
ſtria, in right wife of Peter wife to the 
of his mo- king of Arra- marqueſs of 
cher. gon. Monttferrat. 


Frederick, making a will, on the very day of 
of his death, left Auſtria to Frederick, his 
grandſon, of which he was already in poſſeſſi- 
on, in right of his mother; to Comme, his 
ſecond ſon, he gave the kingdom of Naples, 
or Sicily on this ſide the Faro, upon this 
condition, that, it he died, without iſſue, his 
brother Henry, ſon of Iſabella of England, 
ſhould be his ſueceſſor; and that, if Henry 
died, without an heir, Manfred, his natural 
{on ſhould inherit the ſame. The ſaid Henry, 
was to be king of the Iſland of Sicily; and 
Manfred was to have the principality of 'Ta- 
rentum, with the regency of the two kingdoms, 
viz. of the firſt, in the abſence of Conrade, and 
of the ſecond, during Henry's minority. 

Frederick was no ſooner in his grave, than 
Manfred would have taken poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of Naples, in the name of Conrade ; 
bur the pope's party were grown ſo powerful, 
upon the emperor's deceaſe, that the chief ci- 
ties, as Naples and Capua, ſhut their gates 
againſt him. This oppoſition obliged him to 
call his brother, Conrade, into Italy, who, up- 
on Frederick's death, aſſumed the imperial 
Title, tho' William, earl of Holland, was ac- 
knowledged by the pope and his party ; but 

nrade, arriving, made the Neapolitans often 
repent of eſpouſing the pope's quarrel. In the 
interim, Innocent uſed all poflible means to re- 
tard his progreſs ; for he not only thundered 
his cenſures againit Conrade, but, by aſſiſting 
the Guelts, his adherents, he kept up the war 
in Italy, in expectation of a more favourable 


and ri 
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M. Paris affirms, theſe orders, with that deteſtable clauſe, became afterwards ſo frequent, that Roger de Thurke- 

Wy, one of the king's juſtices, ſaid with a deep figh, © Alas! Into what times are we fallen! Behold, the civil court 
is corrupted, in imitation of the eccleſiaſtical; and the river is poiſoned from that fountain.“ This is the original 
ſe ol Non · obſtanteꝰs, in the king's writ and charters ; and Tyrrel obſeryes, that this is omitted by Dr, Brady. 


\\ 
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To conveigh a diftin& idea of the affairs of 
Sicily, in which England was, ſoon after this, 
greatly concerned, it may not be improper. to 
add a part of the genealogy of the family of 
Frederick II. extracted from the hiſtory of Na- 
ples, by Giovanne Summonte. 


Concubine 


juncture. Here I ſhall end this tedious digreſ- 
ſion ; which J hope will not be thought imper- 
tinent, when it is conſidered, how far England 
was concerned in this quarrel. But to return 
to the Hiſtory of England. 

In the beginning of the year 125 1, the clauſe 
of Non-obſtante was firſt inſerted in the king's 
orders, in imitation of the pope, who uſed it, 
long ſince, in his bulls; and the biſhop of Carliſle 
having a lau- ſuit depending with a certain lord 
of his dioceſe, being obliged to go to France, 
obtained an order from the king, that the ſuit 
ſhould be delayed, till his return ; bur, during 
his abſence, his adverſary found means to pro- 
cure a contrary order with this clauſe, Non- 
obſtante, or Notwithſtanding the former order, 
the baton's cauſe ſhould not be deferred. 

Beſides the principles of arbitrary power in- 
ſtilled by Hubert de Burgh and the biſſiop of 
Wincheſter into Henry, during his minority, and 
which he uſually made the rule of his conduct, 
he had alſo another reaſon to induce him to 
diſregard his ſubze&s; I mean the advantages 
gained by the earl of Leiceſter over the rebels 
of Guienne. Ever ſince the earl was governor 
of that proyince, he had ſerved his maſter, with 
ſo much fidelity, that, in all probability, he 
would have nothing to fear, for ſome time, from 
the inconſtancy of the Gaſcoigns; and, as Hen- 
ry was ſoon diſpirited, ſo a very trivial matter 
was ſufficient to animate his ccurage. Ihe 
chaſtiſement of the Gaſcoigns leading him to 
— — that their example would keep 
the Engliſh in awe, he fancied, that, for the 


1251; 


Uitute, 


1251. future, he might uſe them, at his pleaſure. Ac- 
Wy cordingly, deſpiſing the continual murmurs of 


FP the/ barons, on account of the preference given 


to foreigners, he affected to receive, with ex- 
ceſlive civilities, Guy de Luſignan, his halt- 
brother, who accompanied the earl of Leiceſter, 
when he came to acquaint him with what was 
tranſacted in Guienne ; whom he loaded with 
preſents, that would have appeared extravagant, 
even though he had abounded in riches. This 
occaſioned the barons to redouble their com- 
plaints; for they could not bear that the king 
ſhould give ſo many proots of his affection to 
foreigners, whilſt he ſhewed no regard for his 
"MX own native ſubjects. - | 
An inter- Henry's neceſſities, and the ſmall proſpe& he 
view bor had of drawing a ſupply from the parliament, 


tween the . . : 702 
ek making him forget his expedition to the Holy- 


ragten Land, on a ſudden, he was admoniſhed, by a 


and Scot- letter from the pope, that it was high time to 
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. perform his vow ; whilſt he was celebrating, 


at York, the nuptials of the princeſs Margaret, 


his daughter, with the king of Scotland. This 


wedding was not the ſole motive of his being at 

that city; but, as the prince, his ſon-in-law, 

was very young, he hoped to perſuade him to 

do homage, for his whole kingdom. With this 

view, he very preſſingly ſollicited his compli- 

ance, tho' to no purpoſe; for the young prince, 

in a handſome manner, repreſented to him, 

that he was come to York to be married, and 

not to debate an affair that was attended with 

ſo many difficulties, and upon which he could 

determine nothing, without conſulting the 

ſtates of his kingdom. However, he did the 

cuſtomary homage, for the lands held of the 

+.  crownot England; but, whether Henry thought 

| his pretenſions were groundleſs, or was unwil- 

ling to diſturb the nuptial- feaſt, by inſiſting on 

his demand, the affair was dropp'd ; tho' we 

ſhall find, in the next reign, that theſe very 

— were the occaſion of a bloody war 
between England and Scotland. 

1252. This interview being over, to the ſatisfaction 


The king of both monarchs, Henry ſeemed willing to 


extorts prepare, in good earneſt, for his voyage to the 
fonte  Holy-Land; and, under the pretence of this 
Jews, voyage, he extorted great fums from the Jews, 
M. Paris. and alſo from his chriſtian ſubjects; tho, after 
all, he did not raiſe what was ſufficient for an 
expedition to the Eaſt, worthy a ſucceſſor of 
Richard, whoſe memory was {ſtill freſh among 
the Saracens. ; 
The Gaſ- Whilſt the king was employed, in preparing 
coigns for his pretended yoyage, deputiesarrived from 
„ 4 the Gaſcoigus, complaining of being unjuſtly 
of the carl - 
ofLeice- Oppreſlſed by the earl of Leiceſter ; but the earl, 
der. waiting on the king to juſtify himſelf, denied 
M. Paris. whatever was laid to his charge; adding that 
he was aſtoniſhed, the king ſhould liſten to the 
- frivolous complaints of the rebellious Gaſcoigns, 
, againſt one that had ſerved him fo faithfully, 
. and ſpent all his eſtate, in a poſt, in which others 
ulually inriched themſelves. Henry replied, 
he gave no credit to theſe accuſations ; and that, 
to render his innocence the more conſpicuous, 
he was reſolved to ſend commiſſioners into 
 Guienne, to take informations concerning the 


_ behaviour of the Gaſcoigns; and, in the interim, 
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< his words.“ He, after ſome inſolent expreſ- 
ſons, farther added, . That it was ſcarce cre- 


the king, I am a chriſtian, and have often 


< ſaid the earl, without repentance ? I never 


Inſtead of revenging the inſult he had received, 
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to convince him, that theſe accuſations had 1252. 
made no ill impreſſions on his mind, he ſup -- 
plied him with money, and other ſuitable ac- 
commodations, for his return to Guienne. 

Before the earl was in readineſs to depart, The arch? 
the Gaſcoigns, having intelligence of the king's biſhop of 
deſign, deputed the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 2 
to renew their complaints; and, in the mean, charge a- 
time, the commiſſioners, that were ſent to gainſt Lei- 
Guienne, returned. They reported, that, in- ceſter. 
deed, the earl of Leiceſter had treated, with M- Paris. 
ſome ſeverity, certain Gaſcoign lords; yet 
that they juſtly deſerved ſuch treatment; bur, 
tho Leiceſter was fully cleared by theſe reports, 
the king was perſuaded by the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, that, if the earl was ſent back 
Guienne, nay, if he was not puniſhed, that 
province would be irrecoverably loſt to the 
crown of England. This notion was ſo deeply 
imprinted on the king's mind, that, to ſecure 
the allegiance of the Gaſcoigns, he reſolved to 
ſacrifice their governor to their reſentment ; 
and, accordingly, he ordered their accuſation 
to be laid betore the peers, not doubting but 
he ſhould have — enough to procure him 
to be condemned. Leiceſter, tho he was ex- 
tremely ſurprized at the king's ſudden change, 
making the beſt uſe of his time, found means 
to gain prince Richard, the earl of Glouceſter, 
and ſeveral other lords ot great credit, who pro- 
miſed to ſupport him; and, upon this aſſurance 
he appeared in court, and vindicated himſelt, 
with ſuch convincing evidence, that the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux was at a loſs how to main- 
tain his accuſation; beſides, whenever he offet- 
ed to ſpeak, in defence of what he advanced, 
the principal lords were always prepared to im- 
prove the arguments of their friend. The king, 
perceiving this, could not help ſhewing his un- 
eaſineſs, and even dropping ſome expreſſions 
highly injurious to the party accuſed ; but the 
earl of Leiceſter, not content with juftifying his 
actions, boaſted of his ſervices, and boldly called 
upon the king to reward him, according to his 
promiſe. Henry replied, He did not think 
c himſelf obliged to keep his word with a tray- 
© tor ;” but this anſwer ſo exaſperated the earl, 
who was in a paſſion before, that he, in ſo many 
words, told him, © He lied; and that, were 
he not a king, he would compel him to eat 


Py 


* dible, that ſuch a prince was a chriſtian, or 
© had ever been at confeſſion. Yes, replied, 


© been at confeflion. What fignifies confeſſion, 


© repented any thing ſo much, replied the king, 
cas the beſtowing my favours on one that is 
* ſo rude and ungratcful.” - After this, Henry 
would have had him apprehended ; but, as the 
earl's friends were ready to oppoſe it, he durſt 
not put his deſign in execution; nay, he per- 
mitted them to ſpeak in the earl's behalf, and, 


he was contented with a light ſatisfaction, and 
ſeemed to be reconciled tohim. However, the 
earls inſolence made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
his mind, that he could never reflect upon it, 

Fer, Roe OS To without 


* 
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1232. withouthortor; which is theleſs ſurpriſing; be- 
WV cauſe this, dotibtleſs, is the *o6nly Inſtatice of a 
ſubjects giving his ſovereign the Iye;to his face; 
arid; therefore; one ſhould hardly believe ſuch 
an Gttraordinaty fac, were & not unanimoùſſy 
atteſted by all the hiſtorians⸗ " en „ nd! 
The earl is ' Notwirhſtanding the king's mortal averſion 
ſent to to the earl of Leiceſter, he ſent him ' governor 
2 e ne, in order to remove him from 
M. Pars. England, where His credit was too great; and 
he was alſo apprehenſive, that the earl would 

obſtruct his defigh of conferring Guienne on 

prince Edward, his eldeſt ſon, which was im- 

prince Ed- mediately done, after his departure. The Gaſ⸗ 
ward is in- coigns were overjoyed, on this occaſion, as they 
veſted with had no longer the ſame reaſon to fear Leieeſter, 
Quenne. ho was going to be recalled; and they laid fo 
many ſnares for him, that he had like to have 

been ſurpriſed; but, for his part, he made them 
frequently feel the eſſects of his reſentment, be- 

fore he quitted the provincſdſee. 
Henry de- The affront, lately received from the earl of 
anc e Leiceſter, was not the only thing that gave the 
the roy, King uneaſineſs; for he was'ſtill-more ſenſibly 
M. Paris. mortified with the clergy's denial of a ſubſidy. 
As he was convinced, that a bare demand would 

be ineffectual, he took care to have it ſupport- 

ed, by an expreſs order from the court of Rome; 

and Ir nnocent, alledging that the king could not 
poſſibly proceed, without an extraordinary aid 
towards his voyage to the Holy-Land, order- 
ed all eccleſiaſticks to pay him the tenths of 

their revenues, for three years. The clergy 

being aſſembled, for this purpoſe, three or four 

biſhops gained by the king, and particullary the 

biſhop of Wincheſter, his half-brother, voted 

in his favour ; but the biſhop of Lincoln ſtrenui- 

oufly oppoſed it, and prevailed on the majo- 

rity to agree to petition the king, for his ſoul's 

health, to deſiſt from his demand. The peti- 

tion of the biſhops ſerved to exaſperate 

the king; who ſent them word to take care what 


they did, ſince they not only oppoſed their tem- Lond 


poral and ſpiritual ſovereign, bur alſo the uni- 
verſal church, and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf; but, with- 
out regarding thele menaces, the clergy return- 
ed a very offenſive anſwer, upbraiding him, in 
very terms, for his extortions, tyranny,and 
violation of promiſes and oaths, and then broke 
up, without waiting his anſwer, under the pre- 
rence that, both the archbiſhops being abſent, 
they could do nothing, without the conſent of 
their primates. / Henry, finding that he could 

Matthew Paris relates, that the ki 
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ro gain the principal members; by careſſ 
wich this view, he ſent ſot che biſid 


and, cauſitig Kim to be Broug is Cloſe 
received him very gracjonlly, © deſignitis to ex- 
tort ſome Promiſe from Him; but this pitlare; 
who was no cbürtier, far from Having the ſeaſt 
eomplaiſance for the king, exprefly told him, 
that it was imprudent to engage in an expedi- 

tion to the Holy-Land, ahd'that he tight to 

take warning by the unfortunate example of 

the king of France, wits now lay languiſhing 

in the hands: of the Infidels; and Henry, percei- 
ving;contiaty to his: expectation that the biſhop 
aſſumed cho ait of à counſellot, not having pa- 
tience to hear him any longer, commanded him 

to depart out of his preſence f. Wr 

As the Engliſh perſiſted; in refuſing money, The mu- 
the king, being offended, placed ftill greater uta 
oonfidence in the Poictevins; whilſt the conti- — * 
nual favours, he heaped on the foreigners, en- king and 
rirely alienated the hearts of the barons. It hisfubjects. 
was, ' therefore, - next to impoſſible but theſe 

mutual diſcontents ſhould produce, at' laſt, 

very fatal effects, as it afterwards happened; 

and it is even a wonder, that the rupture, be- 

tween the king and the barons, did not ſooner 

break out; for, to ſuch a height, was this ani- 

moſity arrived, that, as he had no regard for 

his ſubjects, they, on the other hand, uſed as 

little ceremony, in their complaints againſt his 
male-adminiſtrat ion. TheLondoners,cſpecially, 

were greatly incenſed, on the account of the 
frequent exactions impoſed on them; but rhey 

had ſoon freſh cauſe to complain of a tax of 20 

marks of gold, laid on the city by the king. 

This impoſition was incònſiderable, in itſelf, 

and -only concerned the city of London; yet 

the whole kingdom murmanred at it, as it-flow- 

ed from an arbitrary power, of whick they 
dreaded the conſequences. However, a few 

days after, the king, entirely regardleſs of the 

oners, commanded them to ſhut up their 

ſhops, during Weſtminſter-fair, which laſted, 


15 days. This innovation, being eſteemed a 


direct breach of the privileges of the city, oc- 
caſioned loud murmurs, among the inhabitants, 

and a reſentment, the effects of which became 

viſible, upon the firſt opportunitꝛ. * 
Wbereas princes uſually make uſe of ſeem- He attacks 
ingly favourable junctures, Henry had a very Leiceſter 
particular talent ro form all his projects, at ain, tho 
the moſt improper ſeaſons. He was not in- 


king told him, at his departure, That, if he was ſuch a lover of war, he might there 


find ſufficient employment, and alſo a reward anſwerable to his merits, as his father had done before him. To which te 


earl boldly replied, That he would go over, and never return, till he had 
the rebellious ſubjects of an ungrateful prince. M. Paris. 


rely ſubdued the enemies, and reduced 


= 


I The king ordered his officers to turn him out of doors, as an ill bred fellow; nor was | nd cs uſa by the wi- 
dow counteſs of Arundel,who waited on him, about her right to a certain wardſhip, which the king challenged, becauſe 


of a ſmall 


parcel of land held in Capite. When the counteſs perceived, that ſhe coul 


not prevail on him, ſhe'boldly accoſt- 


ed him, in the following terms: My lord the king, why do you turn your face from juſtice? for no body can obtain 


any right in your court: You are 


placed between God and us, but you govern neither yourſelf nor us, 
re Are you not aſhamed, both to oppreſs the church and diſquier the — of your be 2? mY 


Srows, replied, © What do you mean, lady counteſs! have the great men of En 
vocate* but ſhe (though young) ſmartly made anſwer, <© Nor, ſo Sir, the no 


ou ought : 
| The king, bending his 
land commiſſioned you to be their ad- 
les have not made me any ſuch charter, 


I ugh you have violated that which you and your father have granted, and ſword inviolably to obſerve, for which 
x. Nu have ſo often extorted money from your ſubjects: Where are the liberties of England ſo often reduced into.wri- 


aQ x nd 
ens Mos 


at le <« Did 


granted, and yet ſo often redeemed? Therefore, I chough a woman, with all your natural ſubjects, do ap- 
de from you, do the tribunal of God, the great and terrible Jud e; and let him revenge as” Ar which re N 
ng confounded, was ſpeechleſs, becauſe his on conſcience told him; ſhe ſpoke no mor than tlie truth. 


e only ſai : 


« denied me right not you ask a favour, by reaſon of your being my coufin ??? To-whom ſhe replied, © Since you have 


bow can I expect any fayour?” The king, 


withour taking leave, or any other ſatisfaction than that of 


+ F 


— — 


thus reproved, ſaid no more; and che countels went away, 
ving freely ſpoken her mind. M. Paris. 
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1252. ſenſtble hat the nobles were diſſatisſſedꝭ ang in 


Va fort of combination to protect ie earl of 
geſter; be had, juſt; Re They Ale e 
a freſh cauſe of 


1253. 
The kin 


is entire 


a freſh ca „by procuring. 4.Qull to 
abſolve him from his oath, and entity alienat- 
eg the alfetktlons of the Londoners, by, ch vior 
lation gf their privileges; yet, at this yery junc- 
ture, he undertook, once mare, to have the 
earl of Leicefter tried by his pegry,wham 
convened, for that purpoſe. Acgardingly, the 
exent af this affair was far from being aplwer- 
able to his expectations; for, inſtead of condemn 
ing the earl, the harons openly declared: that 
the king had done him eee in 
giving Guicnne to prince Edward, before the 
term of his government was expired, and with- 
out making him any ſatisfaction; but this de: 
claration, which, probably would: have been 
followed by ſome reſolution diſagreenble to the 


king, made him diſſolve an aflemblywhich ſeem- 


ed ſo little inclinable to favour his deſigns. 
Thus, this weak prince, by an unſteady and 
capricious conduct, increaſed the enmity of his 


— barons, which, above all things, he ought to 
by foreign- have dreaded,had he been wiſe enough to take 


* 


The affairs 


of Sicily. 


being continually beſet with indiſcreet and avar 
ricious foreigners, he was prevailed on by his 
miniſters to believe, that, as long as he was 
ſupported by the court'of Rome, he might de- 
ſpiſe the vain and feeble efforts of his ſubjects. 

heſe counſels induced him perpetually to eoun- 
tenance the extoxtions of the pope, and the a- 
varice of his relations and miniſters, to whom 
he continually made preſents, with incredible 
profuſeneſs. Thus, he exhauſted the clear re- 
venues of the crown; and, by a management 
ſo very inconſiſtent ' with his own intereſt, he 
kept himſelf always poor, whilſt his relations, 
his counſellors, and the pope's creatures, daily 
enriched themſelves, at the expence of his ſub- 
jects. The biſhop of Lincoln, deſiring to open 
his eyes, cauſed an exact eſtimate to be taken, 
this year, of the annual income enjoyed by the 
foreigners in England; and it was found to a- 
mount to above 70,000 marks, when the re- 
venue of the crown, at the ſame time, ſearce 
exceeded a third part of that ſum. To this we 
= add another particular, to ſhew the eaſi- 
neſs of this prince, and the rapacicuſneſs of his 
miniſters ; that of Manſel, one of his favourites, 
a clergyman, who enjoyed no leſs than 70 


eccleſiaſtical preferments, at once, which brought 


him in, yearly, o00 marks. 

Whillt thele things were tranſacted in Eng- 
land, the emperor Conrade and pope Inno- 
cent IV, continued their wars in Sicily; but 
to the great diſadvantage of the laſt, whoſe 
(piritual arms were altogether ineffectual. againſt 
a prince that deſpiſed them. The pope find» 
ing, that he was not in a condition to compaſs 
his ends, imagined, that, by offering the crown 
of Sicily to {ome opulent prince, he ſhould ca- 
ſily perſuade him to ſupply whatever was ne- 
eeſſary for the — — £ and, — the _ 

n princes, he thought none better quali 
N in chis undertaking chan Richard 
carb of Cornwall, brother to the king of England. 
This prince was not only maſter of a large 


fe HIS TOR HGH ENGLAND. 


he Wfeſt it from the 


III/ 2008 
eſtate, which he kn. ho to manage better 1253. 
than the king, his prother 1 bur it was ver 
probable, thar he; would be dazzled with: 
luſtre of a grown, that of Englagd 4 
too remote from him, a5 che king had dy 


ons; and, upon this reſelntion, Innocent gige 
th eg of Sogn ponent ee be wood 
tne Crawn ot yl ON CONFAZELQN CAAL x 

| ſons of Frederick. Ric — 
did not rejeck the propoſal; pet he infilte: 
certain preliminary articles, which were dia- 
greeable to the pope. I, That the conqueęit 
of Sicily ſhould be carried on, at his eng the 
pops's joint charges. II. That Innocent ſhoulk 
deliver him up certain places in the kingdom 


* * 
Ul 92 
9 . . 


* 
1 T 
@ 4 . 
, 


Naples, as Well for his ſecurity; as for maga+ 


zines. III. That he ſhould give him hoſtages, | 


tor the performance of his word. Innocent 


flattered. himſelf, that Richard, eonſidering tha 


bare grant of Sicily, as a ſingular ſavour, would 
engage to ſupply what money was neceſſary 
for the conqueſt, and rely on the word of 
ceiving that he would not be his dupe, he 
this negotiation being rendered abortive, 
be was obliged to continue the war, at his own 
expence, till he could engage in the underta- 


king a prince, that was more pliant and obſc- 
quious. 


rr 


that made him {ach a noble preſent; but, per- 


dropped the project, and recalled his puncio;” 
warning by his father's unhappy example; and, and 


Henry fancied, that he had prevented the The fecre 


revolt 


of Leiceſter from the government of Guienne cke 


coigns. 


but it, ſoon after, appeared, that the earl's vi- 
gilance, which they conſideted, as an inſuperable 


ohſtacle to their pernicious deſigns, was the real 
motive of their complaints. Leiceſter had no 


ſopner reſigned his patent, than a plot was diſ- 
covered in Guienne, to ſurrender that province 
to the king of Caſtile ; for tho that prince had, 
hitherto, concealed his pretenſions to Guienne, 
when he found his party ſtrengthened by the 
carl of Leiceſter's retreat, he began openly to 
declare himſelf; pretending a grant of that 
country from Henry II, confirmed both by Ri- 
chard and John. It is true, indeed, theſe 
charters were never produced; but he had art- 
fully perſuaded ſome diſcontented lords, that 
they were in his hands. Upon this foundation, 
he formed in Guięnne a powerful party, head- 
ed by Gafton de Moncade, viſecunt ot Barue ; 
and it is very likely, that Henry's want of cou- 
rage inſpired the King of Caſtle with the 
thoughts of becoming maſter of Guienne, upon 
this frivolous title; at leaſt, he believed, that, 
cither by force of arms, or by way of treaty, 
he ſhould obtain ſome part of that ou 
However that be, theſe pretenſions, tho' appa- 


rently groundleſs, raiſed commotions in Quienne; 


which made Henry often repent of removing the 
earl of Leiceſter. In a word, the male-contents, 
aſſiſted by the king of Caſtile, made fuch a pro- 
— to fave the country; but there was occa- 
fion for money, and it was in vain to alledge the 
war in Gnienne, to procure any from his fub- 
jects, who were too much diſſatisſied with all 


is martial, expe 


fore, moſt expedient ro make ute oft his old 


peditions He judged it, theres 
pretence, 


of the Gaſtoigns, hy removing the carl practicesof 


e Gaſ- 


M. Paris. 
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4 1915 * 20 delign to go rathe Holy- 
che chu. they were afraig, 0 Fm him ſamę 
dert are rin 6 ling an Ay 
lauſible a pretence ; and, therefore, x 
ved to grant. it, but with o 
| dierte, from Which they expected ſome 
whether the og exceured his proj 
5 26 Yo pplied the moneꝝ to 
Th Src on e 
im with thei 
Mich Was, that, Ae he would leave to 
the churches the freedom of U and 
punRually obſetve the king his father's charters, 
they. would do all that was poſſible, 


5 Were 


kept 
— "Pars, 


on oF 
uſes, 
taken, they ſent deputies 


to give 
him latisfactien; ; but Henry, who a h 


this meſſage, in his reply, owned, that, on cer- 
tain occaſions, ha had carried the prerogative 
toyal ſomewhat tos far; tho he Ei. relolved 
never to be guilty of the like 24mg be the 
time to come ; adding, that they might be al- 
fired, the charters o king John ſhould be in- 
| violabl maintained. Upan this, addreſſing 
himſelf to ſuch of the Pub as were of * 
ery, he intreated them t&-confider, that m 
of the prelates, who then governed the chur 
of England, were promoted to their digniti 
by means of that prerogative royal, whic 
they complained ; and he ed, whether 
they themſelves, at the time of their elections, 
would have wiſhed for that 3 they, now, 
ſo ſtrenuouſly demanded ? He farther obſerved, 
that, ſince they 5 cted, that he ſhould cor- 
rect what was amils in the government, they 
themſelves 4 — to ſhew him a good example, 
by reſigning | eir biſhopricks and abbies, ac- 
8 legal ways; and he promiſed them, 
at cheſr r places ſhquld be filed. with perſons 
of * Knexceptionghle learning and probity. The 
biſh —4 being conſounded at this ſharp repri- 
had nothing to anſwer, only © that the 
buſineſs, at preſent, was not to undo. what 
„ was pail, yr to prevent the like evils, for th 
| : the future.” 8 As Ea: s ſole view was to 
raw money from the par t, conte 
with having a little morrified the clergy, - 4Þ 
clared, that he was willing to join with the par- 
X lament, i in all neceſſary meaſures to redreſs the 
E upon which, the clergy granted 
im the tenths of their revenues, a ow 
1 and the barons, three marks of every 
nght's fee held immediately of the crown. 
The king having ſo expreſly promiſed to ob- 
ſerve the charters, without any ſollicitation con- 
vened, in the 2 hall of the palace of of W 
violace the Minſter, an afſe mbly, at which were 7 all 


A curſe is 
denounced 
againſt all 

at ſhould 


. dert. the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


Paris. 


wit 


a * M. Paris ſeems to intimate, that only the biſhops held tapers 
2 becauſe he Was not a prieſt; a 4 he gn 


10 over, Henry expreſ#d humſelf, thus : &“ So help. me God, I wil e * 


af 


» 4knight, and a ned and ancinged. king.” 


8 an 


fully convinced 2 
demanded. os 


bereft, 


ir anſwer, the ſubſtance. of 


regard his word and ogthy chere is-no-le(s 


who ſtiles him 
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intended 4 — . 


ſolemgl ounced,” Was 
of hs merge 


4 d hand upon hs 
eart; yet the parliament was no ſooner 

ved, than he contrived allpofſivle means, to e- 
vade it. was naturally insonſtant and nat 
over- ſcrupuloùs; and, beſides, it is aſſerted, that 
he was perſuaded by ſome of his favourites, That, 


= rhele charters remained in forge, be 


ro 


o en 


ould he no np Ol 5hs Gag flop o Jing. 2 
1 adviſed hum o 


ag reſtrained. by t 


br celying_that 
onliders ration of his o 
1 to the pope, intimating char, for wg. or 
* ali red marks, he might, ealily procure 4 
be annulled. This perpiciqus adyige was 


PUR to his inclinations; and, therefore, 


1 — immediately ws it, trampling on The 

1 and reli lian, and: ently (4 
ſo lle 
SN 


dictates 
Aker nding s its far conſequences; bat, 


be ſtrange, that this weak prince 


ſon to be ſurp furprized that ſuch principles ſhayubl 
be authorized b oh the mon pragics of him, 
0 FO: the vicar ak Ch 1 
interim, Henry pe 
rations N the war in 2 we the 
Fo by rhe * r the 
lee and, when Were in dea 
he came to Pax e bis trop 
25 —— to meet ous. and then, leavi 
— to the queen and prince Richard, 
ed, attended hy a great numhox gf 
eee 
to pon his arrival a 
Bourdeaux, he headed his army, 7 — 
the king s uſual indolence, 
neglected to ES the 1— they had ſeised; 
by which means, he eaſily became maſter; nor 
only of this, but of all hs other cal that 
were in their the mean time, as the 
King of Caſtile bd. nat ſuppart his adherents, 
d that he Waited tor his depar- 
ireth gommot ions in rg provinge, 
809: WAS aer that would Kane 
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1251. A ne; ka gave him the 3 
neſs, becauſe! pl prevent his'eneitly's defi 
Te foutd* kicnſelf Hoe d 5 1 Randing 


in Guienhe, ho he t in e 
to maintain ir. In this tY, he Uiſ- 
; Patched an'ambiifſador > Jo 8 3 
id pfropoſe a marriage Verte 
Aldeſt ſon, and Eleanora; ſiftet*to N 
5 __ pe per Ing that —— 
of his becoming maſter 
WVidicnhe: ſince” the arrival of the Engliſh ſuc- 
colts, and alſo cofifidering that the match pro- 
. Tre very advatitagedus for the princeſs, 
ughter, "readily cone to it, and, 
thereupon , refigtied to prince Edwatd all His 
Pretenſions to Gnienne ; but this affair was 
nſacted, with the greateſt ſecrecy, Henry 
. deſigning to uſe the pretence of th war, to 
obtain a freſh ſupply from the parliament. In 
©, the interim,” the earl of Leic er, who retired 
into France, finding Henty engaged in a war 
| y 4 with the Gaſeoigns Ariel ſome troops, at his 
=- © -. _ | own charge, and came and offered his ſervice; 
| and the artival of the earl, with the report of 
a private treaty, between Alphonſo and the 
king, deterring the rebels, cauſed them to re- 
| turn to their allegiance. | 
Henry tries. In the mean while, Henry eig g that 


in vain to the was afraid of the attacks Re, the Caſtilians, 
procure 


money ſent orders to the queen,to ſummon a parliament | 


from the and demand an aid; but the parliament, having 
parlia- received ſome intelligence of the treaty, nego- 
ment. tiating in Spain, replied, that all the barons 
would be ready to ſerve the king, with their 
lives and fortunes, upon the firft notice of his 

being invaded by the Caſtilians. This was not 


ſuch an anſwer, as the kin A but, be- 


lieying that the treaty of Burgos was yet a ſe- 
cret, he wrote to the queen and prince Ri- 
chard, that he was extremely embarraſſed, ha- 
wing, received certain advice, that the king of 
ile was preparing to invade Guienne, with 
à formidable army of Moors; and, therefore, 
he commanded them to preſs the parliament to 
garant an aid anſwerable to his neceſſities. 
1 However, the news of the treaty with Alphon- 
$i ſo being confirmed by the earl of Leiceſter,who 
was returned into England, the queen durſt 


pretence; and Henry, being diſappointed, was 
forced to ſend orders to the prince, his bro- 
ther, to extort money from the Jews, by all 
poſſible means. Richard diſcharged his com- 
miſſion, with ſo much rigour, that the miſerable 
-Jews deſired leave to depart the kingdom; but, 
even that being refuſed them, they were con- 


ſtrained to pay the King a greater ſum than 
ever. 


rage of ſon's marriage was concluded, ſhe haſtencd to 
N Ed- Bourdeaux, with Edward and Edmund, her 
ſons, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and, 
1 after her arrival, prince dward 
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as he did not ſeem to be ſatisfied, they pre- 


The mar- As ſoon as the queen was informed, that her 


was ſent, in great ſtate, to Burgos, where he 
married the infanta Eleonora; and, in a fe- 
days, he departed with his bride, for Bour-, 
deaux, where the king and queen waited for ci 
them. During their ſtay in that city, the king 
 Fonkmed, by a new patent, the grant of 
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& th through his dominions, and embgrgie , 
togne; Who hot only. very courteoully ......,. 
granted His Yaqueſt,” büt, meeting e * 1 
Chartres, conduit ed Him do Ba Faris, where hge 
entertained him, eight days, in a bande * 1 
manner. = 


F Oey ade his 85 into Lollo with — ex⸗ 
Sartor pomp, 


7 don. 


donets uſually gave, on the I e 66calions; but, 14. Paris, 


ſented him aſſo a rich plece of plate, of ex ui- 
fire workmianthip, with which he was content- 
ed; tho, a ftw days after, he extorted from 
the city a more conſiderable fim. A certain 
prieſt, accuſed of murder, having eſcaped out 
of Newgate, where he was confined by the bi- 
ſhop, he amerced the city in no leſs than 009 
marks, as a puniſhment for its neglect; , which 
ſentence was eſteemed to be the more unju 
as it was proved, by ſubſtantial evidence, that 
the biſhop's officers favoured the priſoner's &{- 


"Fo return to the affairs of Sicily, Conrade The affairs 
and pope Innocent being Very hotly engaged of Sicily. 
in war, the pope, at length departed from 

Lyons, to repair to Genoa'! from whence he 
deſigned ro go and relieve the city of Naples, 

which Conrade cloſcly beſieged; but, this re- 

folution being taken, too late, the emperor had 


time to take the capital, and afterwards alt the 
reſt of the kingdom. This fortunate ſucceſs 


inſpired him with the deſign of ſeizing alſo the 


land of Sicily; which, if we may give credit 


to certain authors, he accompliſhed by a noto- 


rious treachery. It is ſaid, that, enticing, to Mel- 


"phi, 7 ung Henry, his brother, to whom Fre- 
deric 


II. bequeathed Sicily, he procured him 
to be. murdered; which prince, according to 


an hiſtorian of Naples, of all Frederick's ſons, 


was the worthieft and moſt hopeful. 
not ſollicit the parliament, ape ſo frivolous a a 


Before the death of the young prince, the Henry re- 


Pope, his affairs bein ng in great confuſion, by fuſes the 


Conrade's progreſs, diſpatched to England the offer of the 
ſameAlbert formerly mentioned, to offer Henry 1 8 
the crown of both Sicily's ; but he rejected this M. Paris. 
offer, becauſe of his nephew, whom he was un- 


willing to depoſe. Innocent, not ſucceeding i in 


this project, took occaſion, from the death of 
the king of Sicily, to renew Conrade's excom- 
munication, whom he charged with the mur- 
der of his brother ; but rhe emperor, whether 
he was innocent,or thought i it would be difficult 


to convi& him of this crime, not only boldly 
denied it, but wrote to the king of England, 


4411 


weachery. He died; five months after, Salt | 


received from the »84money 
city a ſein of 1061, ſterung, Which the Lon. com Len- 
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1253. a8 uns, reported, by a phyſician, bribed, by, 


Manfred, his baſtard brother; but, not, in the 


a paring the hand, which was the occaſion , 
e 


of his death, he left the guardianſhip of his 


ſon, Conradin, to the ſame Manfred. n 


Innocent The death of Conrade, in 1253, entirely 
becomes altered the poſture of affairs in the two Sicily's ; 


ww 7 of for Manfred, under the pretence of acting for 
* 68 his pupil, who was in ermany, formed the 
project of becoming maſter of the two king- 


Naples: . f 
doms ; but he forefaw ſo many difficulties, that 

2 he was obliged to conceal his deſign, till a more 
favourable opportunity. In the interim, Inno- 

cent, who then reſided at Perouſe, headed an 

army, and marched into the kingdom of Naples, 

where the people declared in his favour; and 
Manfred himſelf, perceiving that it was not 

poſſible for him to oppoſe the torrent, waited 

on him at Naples; when he ſo artfully diſſem- 

bled, that the pope, believing him to be really 

in his intereſt, admitted him to all his councils, 
and- confirmed to him the emperor his father's 
grant of the principality of Tarentum. Man- 
d, finding himſclf ſo much in the pope's fa- 
vour, began to contrive how to render it ſub- 
ſervient to his deſigns; and, with that view, he 
adviſed him to diſperſe his troops all over the 
kingdom, ſeconding his advice with two rea- 
ſons, by which Innocent ſuffered himſelf to be 
enſnared. The firſt was, the neceſſity of eaſing 
the inhabitants of Naples, to prevent their re- 
volting; and the other reaſon was grounded 
upon its being equally important to keep in 
awe the Germans, left by Conrade in the coun- 
try, under the command of two Bavarian 
princes. This ſtratagem anſwering his expec- 
tation, he applied to the two German princes, 
who, probably, were as cafily to be deceived as 
the pope; and, by means of ſome ſecret emiſ- 
ſaries, he repreſented to them, that he was in 
the intereſt of Conradin, and only feigned, out 
of policy, to adhere to the pope. Then he 
magnified the pope's forces in the kingdom, and 
adviſed them to go to Germany, for recruits; 
and what farther induced theſe two princes, to 
follow his advice, was the aſſurance he gave 
them, that, during their abſence, he would take 
care of their troops. He promiſed, that he 
would undertake to engage the pope to ſupply 
them with neceſſaries, in hopes of ſending them 
back to Germany, and, in the mean while, 
projong the negotiation, till their return. Thus, 
y this double advice, Manfred weakened the 
pope's forces, by cauſing him to diſperſe them, 

and freed himſelf from the troubleſome pre- 

ſence of the.two German princes, keeping their 

troops to be employed, as occaſion offered. 
Innocent. Ihe army, brought by Innocent into the 
offers Si- kingdom of Naples, could not be maintained, 


? 
. * * 
1 A $ - + 


cily tor without a greater expence than he was able 
prince Ed to bear; and being apprehenſive that his troops 
mund. » 


would quickly disband themſelves, it he did 
not find money to pay them, he made a treſh 
attempt upon the king of England, and with 
better ſucceſs than before. 
tence of acquainting Henry with the circum- 

| ſtances of - death of his nephew, late king 

_ of Sicily, he ſent a nuncio, to offer him, in his 
name, the crown of the two Sicily's, for prince 


g* *- 4 
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nder the pre- 


N K "ol 
Edmund, his ſecond ſon; intimating to him, 1254 3 
that his ſeruples were no longer ſeaſonable, c . 
ſince the death of the young king, his nephew; 4 
that, beſides, he ought to look upon this offder 3 
as a very particular mark of his eſteem and 
afſection, which any prince in Europe would 
conſider, as a great honour ; and that a crown 
was a preſent to be accepted, without much 
deliberation. Henry, without conſulting his 
brother or the parliament, from whom alone he,. 
could expect the neceſlary aids for this under 
taking, accepted this imaginary preſent, wit 
the utmoſt gratitude; and, from that moment, 

he cauſed prince Edmund to aſſume the title of 

King of Sicily; but this imprudent prince, be- 

ing raſhly engaged in this affair, never had the 
power, or policy, to avoid the ſnares laid for him 

by the 'pope, under that pretence. Inno- 
cent aſſured him, that, with an inconſider- 
able ſum of money, he might have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing, in a little time, his ſecond ſon 

on the throne; and that a crown, like that o 
Sicily, well deſerved ſome pains, to obtain it. 
Upon this, Henry readily ſent the pope all his 

own money, all that the prince, his brother, would 

lend him, and all that he could extort from the 
Jews, or his other ſubjects, by means of itine- 
rant juſtices ſent into every county; but, his ho- 


lineſs being ſtill diſſatisfied, he was fo very im- 


prudent, as to oblige himſelf, under pain of 
being excommunicated and deprived of the roy- 
al dignity, to pay all ſuch — as the pope 
ſhould borrow, in order to accompliſh their en- 
terprize. Innocent, having this unlimited power, 
. borrowings, real or pretended, involved 
Jenry ſo deeply, that his ordinary revenue 
could not poſſibly anſwer the expence ; and, 
therefore, he was frequently under a neceſſity 
of making ſuch demands upon the parliament, 
as rendered him daily more deteſtable to his | 
ſubjects ; but he was ſo fond of this affair, that . - -. -« 
he deſpiſed the complaints and murmurs of the 
people, to find the neceſſary money, to put it 
In execution. 5 
Innocent was very ſenſible, that it was not The pope 
in the king's power to perform his engagements; uſes loves. 
but he hoped, by making uſe of the plenitude tal means, 
of his apoſtolical authority, to furniſh him with 1 
means ſufficient, to procure money from his ſub- ney; 
jects. He, firſt of all, ſent a bull, directed to the AR. Pubs 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſhop of Cheſter, 
impowering them to borrow money of perſons of . 
all conditions, in the name of the church of 
Rome, with orders to pay the ſums, thusraiſed, 
to the king; and it is obvious, that the pope 
uſed the name of the church of Rome, becauſe- 
he knew that no one would lend the king mo- 
ney, and that the church could compel people, 
eſpecially eccleſiaſticks, to lend their money. 
The voyage to the Holy-Land gave the pope 
a pretence, to grant the king two tenths upon 
the clergy; but, at the ſame time, he command- 
ed the money to be depoſited in a fafe place, 
from whence it could not be taken, without his 
orders, under the colour of preventing the king 
from applying it to any other uſe, than the ex- 
pedition to Paleſtine; tho}, in reality, theſe 
ſums were intended for the conquelt of Sicily. 
By a third bull, he 9 5 the king a 2oth _ 
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of the church's revenue in Scotland, provided 


the money could be raiſed, without giving of- 


Manfred 


aims at be- in 


ing kin 
of Sicily. 


fence ; and, in the interim, as he had himſelf 


engaged to contribute to the charges of this 


projected conqueſt, he promiſed to be anſwer- 
able to prince Edmund, for 100,000 French 
livres, half of which was to be paid, upon his 
arrival at Lyons. A vaſt contribution towards 
an enterprize of this nature! yet the obliga- 
tion was clogged with the following clauſe, 
* unleſs the pope ſhould have occaſion for the 
* 2 himſelf, for the defence of the holy 
* 

Notwithſtanding the pope's care to procure 
the king money, he was afraid it would not be 
ſufficient, or that the king would ſquander a- 
way the treaſure he ſhould raiſe; and, there- 
fore, he admoniſhed him, by a letter, to re- 
trench all ſuperfluous expences, even thoſe de- 
. for pious uſes, becauſe the conqueſt of 
Sicily was above all other -works of charity. 
Tho Edmund, as yer, had only an empty title, 
the king, his father, blinded with the hopes in- 
ſtilled by the pope, conſidered this young prince, 
as the real monarch of both Sicily's ; and, in 
this belief, he cauſed him to give, by an authen- 
tick patent, to Thomas earl of Savoy, the 
queen's nncle, the principality of Capua, which, 
like the reſt of the kingdom, was {till in diſpute 
between the pope and Conradin. However, 
tho' the pope ſeemed to diveſt himſelf of this 
kingdom, in favour of Edmund, he did not ſuffer 
him to diſpoſe of any thing, without his con- 
ſent; and there are, in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, ſeveral grants made by the pope, 
in this very kingdom, to the marqueſs of Hoem- 
burch, his general, and others. 

Whilſt the pope continued his negotiations 

land, with all poſſible ſecrecy, leſt he 
ſhould alarm the Sicilians, Manfred, the Ba- 
ſtard, took meaſures, at Naples, to procure 
the crown of the two Sicily's ; for he tamper d 
with the German troops brought thither by the 
emperor Conrade, and ſecured the aſſiſtance of 
the Saracens, who were very numerous in both 
kingdoms. As ſoon as matters were ripe, he 
only waited for an opportunity to declare him- 
ſelf openly; and it was not long before he met 
with a proper juncture. Having killed a man 
that affronted him, at the pope's court, and 
being obliged to abſcond, he was ſummoned to 


appear and take his trial; and, upon his refuſal, 


Innocent orders his troops to march to the little 
town of Nocera, inhabited by Saracens, where 
the murderer fled for refuge. This furniſhed 
Manfred with a pretence to aſſemble his friends, 
who were already prepared; and, with the ſuc- 
cours that came to him, from ſeveral parts, he met 
the troops that marched againſt him, and, at- 
tacking them, wirh advantage, between Troya 
and Foggia, killed a part, and put the reſt to 
flight. 3 was extremely ſurprized, at 
the defeat of his army, and to find him to be 
a freſh enemy, whom he deſigned, as his inſtru- 
ment, to rid the kingdom of the Germans; bur, 
this incident convincing him that Manfred had 
deceived him, he perceived, ſince the Germans 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the Baſtard, it would be 
difficult to maintain himſelf in the kingdom, 


without other forces; and, in this belief, Re 1254. 
repeated his inſtances to the king of England, www. 
for men and money, with an Engliſh general, 
threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to give the crown 

of Sicily to another prince ; bur, this ſupply be- 

ing, as yet, very remote, he was ſo mortified 

to ſee his affairs, in fo ill a ſituation, that he 

fell into a fit of ſickneſs, which laid him in his Innocent 


grave. Tho' moſt hiſtorians reckon above a dies, and is 
year, between the death of Innocent IV. and 3 
the election of Alexander IV, his ſucceſſor, it er IV. 
evidently appears, from the Collection of the f 
Publick Acts of England, that Alexander IV. 

was elected, a few months after Innocent's de- 

ceaſe; and, indeed, we find there bulls of 

both theſe popes, dated the end of the year 

1254- 4 

Alexander, copying after his predeceſſor, re- 1255. 


ſolved to proſecute the war againſt Manfred, Alexander 


who, {till concealing his deſigns, declared poten ny 
Conradin, left he ſhould diſguſt the German — | 


troops which he really wanted; and, as he had Manfred. 
no leſs occaſion for the ſuccours from England, Act. Pub. 
inſtead of menacing Henry, as Innocent did, 
he ſent the biſhop of Bononia, with a ring, to 
inveſt, by that mark, prince Edmund with the 
kingdom of Sicily ; but, whilſt the legate was 
on the road, Alexander's affairs were intirely 
ruined. The pope, borrowing money from all 
hands, on the king of England's account, drew 
together an army of 60,000 men, and gave 
the command to cardinal Octavian Ulbaldini 
Florentinus, with orders to beſiege Manfred in 
Nocera ; and the cardinal had” be his lieute- 
nant general, the marqueſs of Hoemburch a 
German, who had long {erv'd Innocent IV, tho 
he was now corrupted by Manfred. Upon the 
approach of his army to Nocerajthe marqueſs, 
who watched an opportunity, to engage Octa- 
vian in ſome falſe ſtep, repreſented to him, that 
it was not only needleſs, but would leſſen his 
honour, to employ ſo great an army againſt a 
paultry town; that the country adjacent afford- 
ed no forage; and, beſides, that it was plain 
Manfred could make no great efforts, ſince he 


kept himſelf fo cloſely immured. The eccle- 


ſiaſtical general, who was not verſed in the art 
of war, conſidering the marqueſs, as an able 
and faithful ſoldier, was eafily perſuaded to 
divide his army, on the groundleſs notion of 
his enemy's being afraid ; but he had no ſoon- 
er committed this error than Manfred fallied 
out of Nocera, and, ſuddenly attacking the 
army, which was coming to befiege him, cn- 
tirely put them to the rout. The pope's loſs, in 
this action, was ſo great, that he was e 
to abandon the country; and, thus, Manfred 
eaſily became maſter of the two Sicily's, and 
was crowned at Palermo, after ſpreading a re- 
port that young Conradin was deceaſed in 
Germany. 

Though Alexander had no refuge in Italy, he le- 
he did not deſpair of reſtoring his affairs, by gate in- 
means of the king of England, who was very veſts Ed- 
little accquainted with the late revolution, in — 
a country were he was fo greatly concerned ; N. Pari. 
for the biſhop of Bononia came to London, 
and, without mentioning what was tranſacted 
in the kingdom of Naples, or Manfred's co- 

ronation, 
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The king 
demands 
an aid of 
the parlia- 
ment. 


M. Paris. 


Ruſtand, 
the popc's 
nuncio, 
comes into 
England 
with ſeve- 
ral bulls. 
M. Paris. 


ronation; inveſted prince Edmund with the two 
Sicily's ; and with a ſolemnity, that increaſed 
Henry's ſatisfaction. This weak prince was as 
highly pleaſed with the ceremony, as it Edmund 
had been actually put in poſſeſſion of a crown; 
but, if ſome of his creatures congratulated him, 
upon this augmentation of glory, it gave great 
uneaſineſs to the wiſe and judicious, to find that 
their ſovereign become more and more the 
pope's dupe ; and, indeed, it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, that he was engaged in an undertaking, 
which all the ready- money in the kingdom 
would not be ſufficient to accomplith. 

Henry had no reaſon to expect any great 
aids from his ſubjects, whom he had extremely 
diſguſted ; much leſs could he hope to gain the 
barons approbation of a project, ſo raſhly un- 
dertaken, without conſulting thoſe, who alone 
could furniſh him with means to come off, with 
honour; yet he demanded of a parliament, 
{ummoned, this year, a ſubſidy, with the ſame 
aſſurance, as if he was labouring, purely, for 
the good of the publick. Though the parlia- 
ment was unconcerned about the ſucceſs of the 
affairs of Sicily, they expected, however, to 
rcap ſome advantage from the king's neceſſities, 
by improving this opportunity to procure, in 
a laſting manner, the obſervance of the two 
charters; and, with this view, they repreſented 
to the King, that they would grant him an aid, 
on the following conditions: That the char- 
ters ſhould be obſerved; and that the juſticiary, 
treaſurer, and chancellor, nominated by the 
parliament, ſhould be render'd incapable ot be- 
ing turned out, unleſs by the ſame authority ; 
but the king, judging it improper to conſent 
to theſe rerms, prorogued the parliament, till 


Michaclmas..-*- 
In the interim, Henry took a journcy to 


Scotland, on account of the queen, his daughter, 
who complained of her ill uſage from thoſe that 
governed the kingdom, during the king her 
husband's minority; and the preſence ot the 
King of England was very ſerviceable, in ſettling 
the affairs of that kingdom; tho' he made bur 
a thort ſtay in Scotland, being impatient to 
return into England, on account of the affairs 
ot Sicily. 

The ſums, pretended to be borrowed by this 
and the former pope, for the affairs of Sicily, 
were fo exceſſive, that the king ſaw it impoſſible 
to ſatisfy the creditors, real or fictitious; but 
Alexander, imagining that the Engliſh, and par- 
ticulary the clergy, were reſponſible for their 
ſovereign, uſed all poſſible means, to extort 
money from England, which was already ſo 
much exhauſted. His firſt attempts were made 
by Ruſtand, a nuncio, whom he furniſhed with 
ſeveral bulls, in order to exact money from the 
clergy; and the firſt, produced by the nuncio, 
was an order to collect a tenth in England, Ire- 
land, and even Scotland, as well for the pope's 
as the king's uſe. The pope laid this impoſition 
on them, © Notwithſtanding any former letters, 
** 1ndulgences, privileges, exemptions, or other 
grants, under any form, and for any cauſe 
Vhatſoever, and notwithſtanding all objections 
+ which could be deviſed.” And a ſecond bull 
unpowered the nuncio to change the king's vow 
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to go to the Holy-Land, into that of under- 1255. 


raking the conqueſt of Sicily; a conqueſt, aa. © 


cording to the pope, much more important 
than that of Jeruſalem ; and Henry engaged in 
this new vow, by a ſolemn oath on the reliques 
of St. Edward, as he had done, with regard to 
the firſt. The nuncio likewiſe ordered a Cru- 
ſade to be preached againſt Manfred, as an e- 
nemy to the chrittian name, promiſing the 
pardon of their fins to all that ſhould aſſiſt the 
holy fee againſt that excommunicated prince ; 
but the publication of this Cruſade was of little 
conſequence in England, tho' its effects were 
felt in Paleſtine, as it obliged the chriftians in 
that country, when they found the ſuccours, in- 
rended for them, diverted to other uſes, to con- 
clude with the Saracens a truce for ten years. 


The parliament, that was prorogued, being The par- 
aſſembled, the king ſollicited, in vain, for a liament 


ſupply ; tho he had ſummoned none of the lords, 
that thewed molt ſteadineſs, in the laſt ſeſſion ; 
bur, for this very reaſon, the parliament rook 
occaſion to refuſe his demand; —— thar, 
purſuant to the tenor of rhe great charter, 
they were not obliged to debate any buſineſs, 
unleſs all, that had a right to fit in parliament, 
were ſummoned. Henry, as there was no proſ- 
pect of procuring any money from this aſſembly, 
diflolved them, and made uſe of other means, 
ro attain his ends; and he would fain have bor- 
rowed, once more, of the prince, his brother ; 
but Richard, inſtead of complying with his re- 
queſt, was diſpleaſed, that the king ſhould raſhly 
engage in this affair, without vouchſaſing to 
conſult either him, or the barons of the realm. 
However, what Henry could not accom- 
pliſh, by his own authority, he attempted 


meets. 


1256. 


to Several 


effect, by the pope's concurrence, who was the bulls, to 


more ready to aſſiſt him, as his own intereſt was 


procure 
money 


nearly concerned; and it may be ſaſely affirmed, from Eng- 


that, in this unhappy century, the court of land. 
Rome had loſt all ſenſe of ſname. Of this An. Burt. 


what I am about to relate is an inconteſtable 
evidence, not founded upon the teſtimony of 
a ſingle hiſtorian, whoſe fidelity ſome have 
diſputed, but upon the very bulls of Alexander 
IV, extant in the records of England, as print- 
ed in the Collection of the Publick Acts; tho”, 
by the way, nothing more effectually confutes 
all that has been alledged, to weaken the au- 
thority of Matthew Paris, than the harmony 
between the bulls and his Hiſtory. What is 
{till more ſurprizing, in the conduct of Alex- 
ander, is, that he did not even employ, in the 
war againſt Manfred, the vaſt ſums continually 
drawn from England, under that pretence; for, 
by comparing together the Hiſtories of Eng- 
land and Sicily, we ſhall find, that, whilſt the 
pope was draining England of money, tor the 
projected conquett, he ſuffered Manired quiet- 
ly to enjoy his crown, without uſing any effec- 
tual endeavours to dethrone him. "Thus, the 
conqueſt of Sicily was only the pope's decoy, 
to procure large ſums from Henry, upon the 
vain expectation of placing his ſon Edmund on 
the throne ; for, in the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts, under the year 1255, there are ſeveral 
bulls, which clearly ſhew, with what rapaciouſneſs 
the Roman pontiff exhauſted wrerchedEngland. 


In 
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1255 In one of theſe bulls, he orders Henry to 
pay Jocol. to the biſhop of Bononia, for the 
charges of his legateſhip. 

In another, dated the fame month, he con- 
firms the change of the king's vow to go to 
the Holy-Land, into that of an expedition in- 
to Sicily, in order that the money, intended for 
the war againſt the Saracens, might be appli- 
ed to diſcharge the debts contracted for the 
conqueſt of that kingdom. 

By one of the fame fort, directed to the 
archbithop of Canterbury, he makes the ſame 
change, with reſpect to the yow of the king of 
Norway and his ſubjects; and then he com- 
mands them to ſend into England, for the pre- 
tended expedition to Sicily, the money raiſed 
for the voyage to the Holy-Land. 

A third enjoins all the Engliſh, who receiv- 
ed any money, for their journey to Paleſtine, 
to pay it to certain commiſſioners, to be em- 
ployed in the Sicilian expedition. 

Though he had, before, confirmed the 
change of Henry's vow, he granted him, how- 
ever, by a bull, the 2oth part of the clergy's 
revenue in Scotland, to be employed in 
the expedition to the Holy-Land ; but this 
bull, being of a later date than that, by which 
the king's vow was changed; muſt be conſider- 
ed, as a real cheat, to perſuade the Scots, that 
their money ſhould be expended in the war a- 
gainſt the Infidels. 

After this, by another bull, he abſolves theScots 
from their vow of going to the Holy-Land, on 
condition that they would ſend into England a 

certain ſum, to be employed in the conqueſt 
of Sicily. | 

He granted the fame favour to the Engliſh, 
by a bull, dated in Auguſt, the ſame year. 

Laſtly,by another in October, he command- 
ed his nuncio to compel the Engliſh biſhops, to 
pay the tenths granted to the king, in order 
to diſcharge the debts contracted, ſince his en- 
gagements with Innocent IV. 

It the originals of all theſe bulls were not to 
be found, among the records of England, it 
would be ſcarce credible, that Chriſt's vicar had 
ſo little of the chriſtian, as to prefer his own 
private quarrel before the cauſe of God, the 
name, then, given ro the Cruſades againſt 
Infidels; nor is it leſs ſurprizing, that Alex- 
ander ſhould oblige the Scots and Norwe- 
gians, who lived, 1n the utmoſt bounds of the 
north, to contribute to the charges of his quar- 
rel with the houſe of Swabia, about a kingdom 
ſituated, in the moſt ſouthern parts of Europe; 
but, if what M. Paris adds be true, -which, by 
the way, is, to the laſt degree, probable, it will 
be caly to perceive, that, to raiſe money, there 
was no means, however unjuſt, but what was 
approved by the preſent pope. 

The ſums borrowed, in the king's name, 
amounted, according to the pope's account, to 
135,540 marks, principal money, beſides in- 
tereſt; tho he was ſenſible, that the king's re- 
venue was hardly ſufficient for his neceſſary ex- 
pences; and, therefore, he cauſed Henry to 
allow that all the extraordinary levies of money, 
in his kingdom, ſhould be applied to that 7 1 | 
for which, he undertook to find means himſelt, 


f ENGLAND. 
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to raiſe what ſums were requiſite, on this occa- 1255. | 
ſton. - It was not ſo much the purſes of the po. 


ple, or barons, as of the clergy, that were to 


be drained; for as the clergy had moſt ready 

money, ſo they more tamely ſubmitted to 

the pope, than the people would to the king. 
Accordingly, Alexander made uſe of a very ex- A ſtrange 
traordinary means, ſuggeſted to him by the penn, 
biſhop of Heretord, by cauſing a great number ,”7 of C 
of 1 nores to be drawn, whereby each 8776 
biſhop, abbot, or prior in England, acknow- money 
ledged to have received of ſuch a merchant of from the 
Sienna, Florence, or {ome other place in Italy, = 
the ſum of, for the occaſions of his church, ,, Burt. 
and obliged himſelf to repay it, at a limited 
time; and, upon this, endeavours were uſed to 
conſtrain each of them to ſign one of theſe notes, 
as if he had really borrowed the money; but 
this was ſuch an oppreſſion, that at would be 
difficult to find a parallel inſtance, among the 
molt infamous tyrants. - 

- Ruſtand, having aſſembled all the prelates of 
the kingdom, acquainred them with the pope's 
pleaſure, that each of them ſhould ſign one of 
theſe notes and bind himſelf ſpeedily to pay 
the ſum mentioned therein, under pain of ex- 
communication; but this propoſal ſo greatly ſur- 
prized them, that the bithop of London could 
not forbear ſaying alond, © That he would 
“ ſacrifice his life, rather than ſubmit to ſo ty- 
c rannical an oppreſſion. The biſhop of Wor- 
« ceſter declared as much ; and, in a word, the 
« prelates replied, that the clergy of England 
* would not bs ſlaves to the pope.” The nun- 
cio complained to the king of this obſtinate 
anſwer, intimating that the biſhop of London 
was the author of the diſobedience of the 
clergy; upon which, Henry, falling into a vi- 
olent paſſion with that prelate, aſſured him, 
that, ſince he was afraid neither of his, nor 
the pope's indignation, he ſhould preſently feel 
the effects; but, this menace being incapable 
of daunting the prelate, he replied, © He very 
well knew, that the king and the pope were 
c more potent than he; but that, if he was 
« deprived of his mitre, he would clap a hel- 
« met, in its place.” However, notwithſtanding 
this reſolution, the nuncio purſued his project; 
and, by the help of the biſhop of Heretord, he 
ſowed diſſenſion among the chief of the clergy, by 
careſſing ſome, deterring others, and procuring 
accuſations to be brought againſt ſome, from 
whence he took occaſion to excommunicate 
them; and theſe cenſures were the more terrible, 
becauſe, if, within 40 days, they did not ſue for 
abſolution, which could only be obtained, by 
ſubmitting to the pope's pleaſure, at once, all 
their revenues were confiſcated. 

However, what the king and pope extorted 
from private perſons, by theſe compulſive me- 
thods, could not amount to a ſum ſufficient to 
anſwer their occaſions ; and there was a neceſſity 


I256, 
M. Paris 


of prevailing with all the clergy to ſign the 


notes. Ruſtand, therefore, once more, ſummon- 
ed the prelates, about this affair; but the ab- 
ſence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was out of the kingdom, and the vacancy of 
the ſee of York, furniſhed the biſhops with a 
pretence to deſite a delay, which could not be 
N refuled 
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reſuſed· They were in hopes, that time would 
roduce ſome favourable turn, to exempt them 
m paying the money | deinanded ; but the 
nuncio, falling into a rage, declared, that, he 


extremely aſtoniſhed; that his maſter's , wi 
ſhould meet with the Jeaſt oppoſition. Leonard, 


a deputy or prolocutor fot the clergy, inveigh- 
ing againſt the injuſtice of the-pope's demand, 
Ruſtand commanded him tb ſay, whether he 
ſpoke for himſelf; or in the name of the prelates; 
and then he wrote down the deputy's words, 
ſaying, he would inform the pope of his inſo- 
lent expreſſions. Another clergyman, willing 
likewiſe to ſpeak, ſomewhat freely, of this mat- 
ter, the nuncio told him, in a furious tone, that, 
if he had not a regard for the biſhops, he would 
not leave him a hair on his head. 

The reſpite granted the clergy being expired, 
all the prelates, with the archdeacons, the re- 
| mew mo of the inferior clergy, aſſembled at 


ndon ; and, as this affair was the occaſion of 


their meeting, Ruſtand renewed his inſtances, the 
very firſt day. The clergy replied, by Leonard, 
their prolocutor, that their poverty prevented 
them from complying with the pope's demand, 
eſpecially as it was neither juſt nor reaſonable; 
but the nuncio made anſwer; That, as all 
« churches belonged to the pope, he might, 
« in juſtice, diſpoſe of their incomes, at his 
pleaſure. & Leonard replied, in the following 
terms: © Indeed, all churches might be faid, 
« in ſome ſenſe, to belong to the pope, as he 
ce is their protector and defender; but he had 
* no right to appropriate them to his private 
« -nſe. In like manner, as we ſay in England, 
e all things are the king's, tho' no man ever 
<< imagined, that he was the proprietor of all 
<« the eſtates of his ſubjects; ſo, with reſpect 
ec to the lands of the church, it can never be 
* proved, that it was the intention of the foun- 
ders to give them to the pope.” This reply 
only, ſo much the more, incenſed the nuncio; who 
not judging it expedient to argue and diſpute 
any longer, contented himſelf, with ſaying, in a 
menacing tone, Let every one {peak for himſelt, 
ec that the pope may know his friends from his 
-* enemies.” However, his violent proceedings 
did not anſwer his expectation; for the pre- 
lates, exaſperated at this treatment, unanimouſ- 
I replied, that they neither could, nor would 
ſubmit to ſuch an unreaſonableexaction; that this 
was their final reſolution; and that they were 
ready to ſuffer death, in a cauſe much more juſt 
than that, for which the bleſſed St. Thomas 
Becket endured martyrdom. The nuncio, upon 
this, grew more calm, and ſaid, that he would 
go himſelf and confer with the pope, about the 
difficulties which occurred, in the execution of 
his orders; and the clergy ſent alſo the dean 
of St. Paul's, as their repreſentative, to acquaint 
his holineſs with the reaſons of their refuſal. To 


finiſn, at once, this affair, I ſhall mention, here, the 
preſſing terms the clergy obtained fromthe court 


of Rome, after frequent and preſſing ſollicitati- 
ons. As the pope pretended, that the ſums, 
in diſpute, were really borrowed, for the ſervice 
of the king and church, he ordered that each 
prelate ſhould contribute his quota, in propor- 
tion to his revenue; but that the money, ſo 
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paid, ſhould, be deducted out of the tenths, 
which ſhould, hereafter, be granted to the 
king; and, after this deciſion, the clergy were 
forced to pay money they had not horrawed, 
and to the payment of which they were obfiged, 
without their knowledge. 
convened all the abbots of the Ciſtercian or- 
der, demanded one - year's revenue, of their 
wooll, to ſupply the occaſions of the pope and 
the king ; but they replicd, 'that they could 
not grant ſich a demand, unleſs it was firſt de- 
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Some time after, the ſame nuncio, having The nun- 
| cio attacks 


the Ciſter- 


cian abbots 


bated, in a general chapter of their order. 


This reply difpleaſing the Iralian prelate, he 
fell into a paſſion, and ſwore, that, if he could 
not prevail with them, in a body, he would 
treat them in ſuch a manner, ſingly, that they 
ſhould be conſtrained to comply; and, accord- 
ingly, for trivial or pretended faults, he at- 
tacked them, one atter another, cauſing them 
to be grievoully fined ; but this order had ſuch 
powerful protectors, about the pope, that the 

nuncio was commanded to drop his deſign. 
The tyranny, exerciſed by the court of 
Rome, upon the Engliſh clergy, was of ſo 
ſtrange a nature, that the hiſtorian, who rc- 
lates all theſe facts, leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected 
of inventing them, inſerts, at large, in his 
hiſtory, one of Alexander's bulls, which ſhews, 
that nothing was done, in the affair of the 
notes, without his expreſs orders. This bull, 
directed to Ruſtand, concludes thus: © You 
&« ſhall take care to inform the king, that all 
« this is our will and pleaſure. - Wherefore, 
&« I ſet down, in theſe preſents, what each 
« abbot and prior ſhall be obliged to pay. 
« The prior and monaſtery of Durham, 500 
«© marks; of Bath 400 of Thorney 4oo, &c. 
© ------ Dated, at Anagnia, the roth of the 
« Calends of July, in the ſecond year of our 

« tificate. 04 er. 

et us now return to the king, who was 
equally ſollicitous, for the aids demanded of 
the barons, to place the prince, his ſon, on 
the throne of Sicily; and the archbiſhop of 
Meſſina was lately arrived; from Rome, on 
purpoſe to ſecond the king's demand, with the 
Pope's letters to the lords, exhorting them to 
give the king ſatisfaction; but neither the 
Pope's eagerneſs, nor the archbiſhop of Me(- 
ſina's preſſing inſtances, proved ſucceſsful. The 
parliament evidently perceived, that the moncy 
was to be put into the pope's hands, from his zeal 
and aſſiduity, on this occaſion ; and, beſides, 
they could not reſolve to ſuffer troops to be 
ſent into Italy, as the pope and the king de- 
fired, being perſuaded that it would expoſe 
them to certain ruin. Theſe conſiderations 
induced them, to deny the king the aid he de- 
manded ; and, to juſtify their refuſal, they 
1 an addreſs, containing their reaſons. 

The difficulty of the undertaking. II. T 
verty of the nation. III. The * of an 
invaſion, from the neighbouring ſtates, if the 
forces of the kingdom were ſent to ſo remote 
a country. IV. That this project was formed, 
without the conſent of parliament. V. And laſt- 
ly, That the condition, annexed to the grant 
of Sicily, left rhe pope at his liberty to re- 
5 K voke 


Act. Pub. 


Thebull of 
Alcxander 


M. Paris. 


The para 
lament re- 
uſes the 


King mo- 
ney. 


Ann. Burt, 
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1256. voke it, whenever he pleaſed, which was re- them tending to draw money from the king, 1256. 
A aiprocal. | in order to diſcharge his pretended debts, By. 
Henry As the king demanded of his parliament an the firſt, he enjoined the biſhops punctually to 


will h NN ; 
be ve extraordinary aid; ſo he would, | moreover, pay the tenths granted to the king, notwith- 
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2 have the clergy ſtand obliged for the ſums, the 


pope pretended were till due to him, and con- 
{ent that the tenths, granted for three, ſhould 
be continued for five years. "Theſe demands 
were ſo exorbitant, that the clergy could not 
reſolve upon a compliance with them; but the 
pope no fooner ſpoke, in an imperious tone, 

y the mouth of his nuncio, than the clergy 
tamely ſubmitted, and granted the king the 
greateſt part of his demands. 

Notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums, lately 
drawn out of England, Henry ſtill continued 
his exactions, as well upon the citizens of Lon- 
don, as the reſt of the kingdom; and he made 
even the Welch, whom he conſidered, as his 
ſubjects, ſince they were become his vaſſals, 
feel the effects of his avarice. The oppreſſions 
they endured, under various pretences, wear- 
ing out their patience, having recourſe to 
arms, they invaded the frontiers of England, 
from whence they carried off a great booty; 
and prince Edward would have chaſtiſed them, 
were it not impoſſible for him to raiſe a ſuffici- 
ent number of troops, to ſtop their progreſs. 
The king's treaſury was ſo exhauſted, as well 
by the pope as his own favourites, that, not 
being able to furniſh money for this war, he 
was obliged to ſuffer the Welch to plunder his 
borders, with impunity ; and ſuch was his 
fondneſs for his half-brothers, and the queen's 
relations, that he not only loaded them with 
immenſe preſents, which render'd him in- 
capable of defending his kingdom, bur. per- 
mitted them to oppreſs his own ſubjects, by 
forbidding the chancellor to iſſueout any writs, 
to their prejudice. 

In the interim, the pope, who was not con- 
tented with the vaſt ſums drawn from Eng- 
land, continually preſs'd the king to remit 
him money, threatening to revoke the grant 
of Sicily, it he did not ſpeedily perform his 
promiſes ; bur N repreſented, that he 
could not, as yet, ſend troops into Italy, 
with an Engliſh general, becauſe, inſtead of 
being in a condition to defray this freſh ex- 
pence, he could not accompliſh the payment 
of the ſums demanded by the pope. How- 
ever, to ſatisfy him, in ſome meaſure, he re- 
mitted him 5000 marks, and ordered prince 
Edward, his ſon, who was to ſucceed him, 
*to ratify the agreements relating to Sicily ; 
and, in another lerter, he acquainted him, 
that the barons of England retuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe to the terms that were required of him, 
apprehending them to be ſomewhat unreaſon- 
able, eſpecially as the affairs of Sicily were al- 
tered, by the treachery of the marqueſs of 
Hoemburch. The pope, finding thar the great 
men began to murmur, thought it high time, 
to procure all he could expect from England, 
plainly foreſeeing, that the game, he was 
playing, would ſoon be at an end; and, there- 
fore, he diſpatched John de Die, as his nun- 
cio, into England with ſeveral bulls, all of 


ſtanding all fofkmer letters, indulgences, or pri- 
vileges; and, in all probability, the deduction 
they were, before, allowed to make, was ren- 
dered ineffectual, by this clauſe. Another 
bull granted the king, for his voyage to the 
Holy-Land, from which he had already been 
exempted, all the revenues of the vacant be- 
nefices; and, by a third, he gave him the in- 
comes of non-reſidents. A fourth granted 
him the tenths of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
of the kingdom, according to their extended 
value; whereas they were uſually rated, ac- 
cording to the antient taxations. A fifth 
commanded Ruſtand to adjudge, to the king, 
the chattels of clergymen, who died inteſtate; 
and, by a ſixth, he ordered the ſame nuncio, to 
tax all the eccleſiaſticks of the kingdom, for 
the aid they were to give the king, notwith- 
ſtanding all former privileges, exemptions, or 
objections, to the contrary. A ſeventh excom- 
municated all the prelates, who ſhould not pay 
their tenths, within a limited time; and there 
were ſeveral others, which it is needleſs to 
mention, ſince they all tended to the ſame end. 
The importunity of the creditors of Sienna and 
Florence always furniſhed a pretence for theſe 
oppreſſions; and tho' theſe debts ſhould have 
been overpaid, by all the levies of money 
made in England, on that account, yet, like 
the Hydra, their heads continually revived. 
In this unhappy reign, a concourſe of ma- 
lignant influences ſeemed to meet in England, 
to impoveriſh the nation ; every circumitance 
contributed to their miſery, and events, in 
all appearance the moſt remote, at length, 
22 the ſame end. William, earl of 
olland and king of the Romans, being 
killed in a skirmifh with the Friſons, the 
electors of the empire were divided, about 
the choice of a ſucceſſor ; but the majority 
= their votes for Richard, brother to the 
ing of England, whilſt the reſt elected Al- 
phonſo, king of Caſtile. Richard, more di- 
ligent than his competitor, ſet out, immedi- 
ately, to be crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 
and ſupported his pretenſions, by his preſence 
in Germany, whilſt Alphonſo a&ed only, by 
ambaſladors. However, Richard had no o- 


'ther advantage over his rival, than that of 


being crowned ; an honour which he gained, 
at ſuch a vaſt expence, that Alphonſo would 
have been extremely ſorry to purchaſe it, at 
ſo dear a rate. It is ſaid, that Richard car- 
ried into Germany 700,0001. in ready ſpecie, 
an immenſe ſum, in thoſe days ; which, 
added to what the pope had drawn out of the 
kingdom, occaſioned an exceeding ſcarcity of 
money. The meaner ſort of people were great 
ſufferers by ir, becauſe the harveſt, not be 

very plentiful, they were unable to buy provi- 
fions, which were grown extremely dear ; tho' 
all theſe calamities made no impreſſion on the 
king; but, infatuated with his Sicilian project, 
he preſſed the clergy for a new ſubſidy, ny 
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t 1257. of the laſt year not 2 ſufficient, as he aſ- 
M ſured them, even to pay his debts, As he ex- 
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« withſtanding all objections, appcals; and let-, 1257. 
ters obtained, or to be obtained, to the con- 


The conti- 


nuation of England, muſt be added the war with Wales; 


the Welch 
War. 


The king 


Pry great oppoſition from rhe, prelates, he 
rought into the aſſembly prince Edmund, his 
ſon, dreſſed in a Sicilian habit, fancying, that, 
charmed, like him, with the ſight, they would 
readily comply with his demand ; but this ar- 
tifice would have proved abortive, had not the 
prelates been again over aw'd by the nuncio, 
who compelled them, by his menaces, to grant 
the king 42,0001. ſterling. 

To all the other calamities of this year, in 


which was vigorouſly carried on by the Welch, 
tho' very faintly by the Engliſh. Prince Ed- 
ward, who undertook to chaſtiſe theſe turbu- 
lent people, was compelled to retreat before 
them, with ſome loſs; and their daily progreſs 
obliged the king to march againſt them. Upon 
his approach, they retired to their mountains, 
having themſelves laid watte their borders, and 
ſo prevented Henry from proceeding ; bur, 
when he imagined the Welch at a diſtance, 
and ſeized with terror, they ſo effectually took 
advantage of his negligence, as to ſurpriſe 
him, and cut in pieces a conſiderable part of 
his army; upon which he retired. 

It muſt, of courſe, aſtoniſh the reader, that, 


demands of at this juncture, Henry ſhould think of affright- 


- ee ing the king of France; yet, even in his pre- people. This is a remark, at which no nation, 
— 1 ſent circumſtances, he ſent ambaſſadors to him, in particular, ought to be diſguſted ; fince it 
mandy, to demand the reſtitutian of Normandy, and agrees with all times, as well as with all pla- 
| the other provinces in France, taken from the ces. 'The great men, who then lived in Eng- 
Engliſh. It is not known, with what view, or land, were of the ſame character; for the cre-_ 
from what motive, he renewed this pretenſion, dit and riches of the foreigners were the prin- 
in ſo proud and imperious a manner, that one cipal grievance of the barons, and the real mo- 
would have thought, that he was able to ſup- tive of their complaints; and, if they urged 
port this bravado; but Lewis, who was better ſome other abuſes, it was becauſe they them- 
acquainted with his affairs than himſelf, for- ſelves had no advantage from thence, of to 
bearing, however, to infult him, contented gain the poopie to their party. They, hither- 
himſelf” with royghly denying this unſeaſona- to, thought to oblige the king to alter his con- 
ble demand. 8 | duct, by ſolemn oaths; but they, at length, 
The king In the mean while, Ruſtand, the nuncio, perceived, that this Proteus, as an hiſtorian NI. paris: 
7 went to Rome, for new inſtructions; and he ſtiles him, was not to be ſecured, without more 


ſoon returned into England, with power to 
excommunicate the king, if, purſuant to his 
engagements, he did not ſpeedily undertake 
the projected conqueſt. Henry, ſurpriſed at 
theſe menaces, and not knowing how to fatis- 
fy the pope, cauſed his ſon, Edmund, humbly 
to intreat him, to render the terms more eaſy, 
on which he had accepted the t of Sicily; 
but, this petition proving ineffectual, Henry 
was, at length, forced to ſend ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to renounce, in the name of the prince, 
his ſon, the grant of this imaginary crown, 
which had already been ſo expenſive to him. 
The pope, far from accepting this renunciation, 
diſpatched a new nuncio, one Arlot, impow- 
ering him to make ſome alteration, in the a- 
greement about this affair; but, at the ſame 
time, he ordered him to do all that was poſſi- 
ble, to engage the king more deeply, by pro- 
curing him ſome freſh grants, which coſt him 
nothing, ſince they were made, at the expence 
ot the clergy. With this view, he command- 
ed his nuncio to publiſh a new bull, enjoining 
the biſhops to pay the tenths granted to the 
king, under pain of excommunication ; © not- 


« trary.” What is yet more ſurpriſing, and 
hardly conceivable, is, that the vaſt ſums, re- 
mitted to the pope, inſtead of promoting the 
conqueſt of Sicily, had never been applied to 
that uſe ; ſince, after the defeat of Nocera, the 
pope had no army on foot; and tho, beſides 
the tenths, and other aids, frequently paid by 
the clergy to the king, on this account, the par- 
liament had furniſhed conſiderable ſupplics, 
there appeared no bottom to this gulf, Whict 
ſwallowed up all the riches of the kingdom. 
The clergy were extremely uneaſy, under theſe 
oppreſſions ; and the laity likewiſe murmured, 
when they conſidered, that the money already 
raiſed, in England, which, it is ſaid, amounted 
to 950,000 marks, was inſufficient to fatisty 
the avarice of the pope. | 

The barons were ſtill more aggrieved than 


1258, 


the people, as the moſt important poſts, to The ba- 


which they thoug 
were enjoyed by foreigners ; and this uſual 


ght themſelves, alone, entitled, 7915 begin 
to take 


* meaſures 


excites the zeal of the great men, and inſpires againſt the 
them with a mighty concern for the good of the king. 


aca, whereas, if their own private intereſt 
e out of the queſtion, it is in vain to expcet, 
that the nobles will expoſe their lives and for- 
. . . ad » 
tunes, in defence of the liberties of an injured 


violent methods; and, therefore, they began 


to. hold ſecret conferences together, to concert 
proper meaſures to reform the government, and 
eſpecially to exclude the foreigners. The king, 
ſoon after, having called a parliament, demand- 
ed, according to cuſtom, a powerful ſupply for 
the affair of Sicily ; for, as to the voyage to the 
Holy-Land, it was no longer mentioned; buy 
the parliament, purſuant to the reſolution alrea- 
dy taken by the principal barons, inſtead of 
granting his demand, vehemently complained 
of the violation of his promiſes, and ot all the 
grievances, in general, ſpoken of, in the cout᷑ſe 
of this reign. Henry, finding that a haughty 
carriage would not anſwer his purpoſe, had re- 
courſe to his old artifice of appeaſing the lords, 
by acknowledging his guilt, and promiſing to 


rectify what was amiſs; but, for once, they 


were not ſo credulous. They told him expreſs- 
ly, that, without leaving it to him, they in- 
tended to reform the government themſelves, 
ſo as to fear no more his breach of faith ; and, 
therefore, under pretence of the difficulties in 
this affair, the parliament was prorogued, 17 
the city of Oxford appointed for the place N. 
e eee 
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1258. the next ſelllon; but, as he was apprehenſive, 


. eee 8 
tmat, in the interim, the barons world make 


1258. 


preparations, which it was not in his power to 


prevent, he gave them a poſitive promiſe, that, at 
their next meeting, he would join with them, 
in the deſired ldi ation He ſigned alſo 
charter, by which he conſented, that the artt- 
cles to be reformed ſhould be drawn up by 24 
lords, of whom he would chuſe 12, and pro- 
miſed to obſerve whatſoever ſhould be deter- 
mined by theſe commiſſioners; and, to give 
the greater authority to this charter, he cauſed 
prince Edward, his ſon, to ſign it with him, to 
convince them of his ſincerity. They had been 
ſo often deceived by the like promiſes, that they 
could not believe this to be more fincere than 
the former; wherefore, without relying on the 
king's proteſtations, the barons ſummoned all 
their military tenants, and, on the day ap- 
pointed, came to Oxford, well attended, and 
tully reſolved to compel the king to perform his 
word. The firit thing was the election of the 
24 commiſſioners, who were to draw the arti- 
cles of the intended reformation ; of whom the 
king choſe 12, and the other 12 were elected 
by the barons, who conſtituted Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter, preſident of this council; 
and, the election being over, the 24 drew up 
ſome articles, the parliament reſerving to them- 
ſelves a power of adding to them, from time to 
time, ſuch others as ſhould be judged neceſſary, 
for the good of the ſtare. They were, in ſub- 
ſtance, as follows: | 


I. That the king ſhould confirm the great 
charter, which he had ſo often, tho to no pur- 
poſe, ſworn to obſerve. 

II. That the office of chief juſticiary ſhould 
be given to a perſon of capacity and integrity, 
that ſhould adminiſter juſtice, as well to the 
poor as the rich, with the utmoſt impartiality. 

III. That the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, 
and other officers' and publick miniſters ſhould 
be elected by the 24. 

IV. That the cuftody of the king's caſtles 
ſhould be committed to the care of the 24, who 
ſhould entruſt them with ſuch as were well af- 
fected to the ſtate. 

V. That it ſhould be death for any perſon, 
of what rank or degree ſoever, to oppoſe, di- 
wg y or indirectly, what ſhould be ordained by 
the 24. 

VI Thar the parliament ſhould meet, at 
leaſt, once every year, to enact ſuch ſtatures as 
ſhould be judged neceſſary for the welfare of 
the kingdom. | 


It is certain that 12 deputies, or repreſenta- 
tives of the commons, fart in this parliament ; 
but whether it was by permiſſion, or right, 
that is, whether it was a new regulation, 
or the commons had their repreſentatives 
in the former parliaments, is what I will not 
preſume to determine, ſince the Engliſh 
themſclyes are not agreed, in this point; but 
as, in a diſpute of this nature, it is difficult 


to avoid inclining to one fide of the queſtion, 


I freely own myſelf of their opinion, who 
think this to he the firſt time, that the repre- 


which I ſhall rake notice of preſently, that ſome 


ſentatives of the commons were admitted to 1258. 
fit in parliament. Indeed, if the commons 
had a right to ſit there, at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, it is very ſtrange, that they ſhould 
nominate only 12 repreſentatives, for rhe 
whole kingdom ; and, belides, we have the' 
conſent of all the hiſtorians, that theſe 12 were 
not commoners, as now reputed, but all barons, 
being ſtiled immediate tenants of the crown. 
Moreover, it is extremely ſurpriſing, if the 
commons enjoyed this privilege before, that 
hiſtorians ſhould never diſtinguiſh them from 
the nobility ; and yet, among fo many writers, 
who, from the conqueſt to the end of the 
reign of Henry III, have ſpoken of parlia- 
ments, not ſo much as one has mentioned the 
commons, as conſtituting a diſtinct body, or 
ſeparate houſe from the barons. In a word, it 
may be added, as a precedent, not, in the leaſt, 
favourable to the antiquity of the right of the 
commons, that, in France, it was not till the 
reign of Philip the Pair, according to Paſquier, 
that the third eſtate was admitted into the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates; but, however that 
be, as it is from this and another afſembly, 


date the original of the privilege of the com- 
mons, it was neceſſary to give ſome account 
of it to the reader. | 
The parliament having approved the articles 
drawn up by the 24, the king was obliged to 
give his aſſent to them, and iſſue out all the 
neceſſary orders, for putting them in executi- 
on; and prince Edward alſo ſolemnly ſwore to 
obſerve, and cauſe them to be obſerved, to the 
ntmoſt of his power. Thus, Henry, for his 
too great neglect of his ſubjects, was reduced, 
at laſt, to the neceſſity of ſharing with them 
the government of his kingdom, or rather of 
reſigning the whole into their hands; but his 
obſequionſneſs to the court of Rome was the 
principal cauſe of his diſgeace. Indeed, in thoſe 
days, it was extremely difficult to keep a juſt 
medinm, in this particular ; and, as king John 
loſt himſelf, by too vigorous an oppoſition of the 
pope ; ſo He ved the way for his ruin, 
by making himſel too much his ſlave. 
The foreſaid articles, then ſtiled the ſta- 
tutes or proviſions of Oxford, were, at firſt, is made to 
oppoſed by ſome ; for the earl of Warren refuſ- theſe arti- 
ed to ſign them; and prince Edward, who ſwore cles. 
to them, againſt his will, wanted to recede from 
his oath. Henry, ſon to the king of the Ro- 
mans, openly proteſted, that they were entire- 
ly invalid, till the king, his father, then in Ger- 


many, conſented to them; but the earl of PT 
Leiceſter, without regarding his quality, round- let 
ly told the earl, * That, if the king, his father, chi 
« refuſed to join with the barons, he ſhould Ac 


© not enjoy one foot of land, in England.” 
The greateſt oppoſition was made by the fo- 
reigners, and particulalry the King's half- 
brothers, and the queen's relations ; eſpecially, 
William, biſhop-ele& of Valence, becauſe the 
whole royal authority, now reſtrained within 
narrow bounds, by theſe ſtatutes, was properly 
in his hands. Accordingly, he publickly de- 
clared, that he would not ſurrender the caſtles, 
of which he had the cuſtody ; but the earl of 
RE oi L eiceſter 


* 
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e they were ready to proſecute that affair, to 1258. 
c the utmoſt of their power. Then, they vin 
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1258. Leiceſter, being naturally impetuous, imme- 
; diately replied, He ſhould part with the caſtles, 


or his head. This menace being ſupported by 
the reſt of the barons, the Poictevins reſolved 
to ſhut themſelves up in Wincheſter, evidently 
perceiving, that they were not in a condirion to 
withſtand the torrent; but their flight was no 
ſooner known, than the barons purſued them, 
tho' it was not poſſible to overtake them; yet, 
as, at ſuch a juncture, it was difficult for fo- 
reigners, ſo univerſally deteſted, to procure a 
ſufficient protection, they conſented to 1 
the kingdom, provided they might have a fafe- 
conduct. This condition being, at once, com- 
plied with, they were brought to London, till 
they could be embarqued ; and ir is afhrmed, 
that, during their ſtay in the city, they invited 
to an entertainment ſeveral lords, ſome of whom 
died, preſently after; which gave occaſion to 
ſuſpect, that the were poiſoned. Poſſibly, the 
averſion of the Engliſh, to theſe foreigners, was 
the chief cauſe of this ſuſpicion ; but, however 
that be, a few days after, they embarqued at 
Dover, and returned into their own country. 

The barons, being thus rid of the foreigners, 
agreed, before their ſeparation, upon an oath 
ot aſſociation, to maintain the proviſions of Ox- 
ford, with their lives and fortunes ; yet, if we 
may give credit toan hiſto: ian,who has related 
the particulars of this aftair, the 24 ſoon abuſed 
their power, in filling all the places and offices 
with their relations and friends; and he like- 
wiſe charges them with holding frequent par- 
liaments, withour the conſent of the king, 
whom they regarded only, as the ſhadow of 
a ſovereign. 


In a parliament aſſembled at Wincheſter, the 


enters into barons reſolved to ſend commiſſioners to the 
_ aſſocia- city of London, to invite them to join in their 
Non. 


aſſociation; and the Londoners readily accept- 
ed the invitation, having ſtill more reaſon to 
complain of the king, than all the reſt of the 
kingdom. This affair being over, the parlia- 
ment, judging it neceſſary to proceed, in a legal 
way, againſt the foreigners, who were expelled 
the kingdom, paſſed an act, for their perpetual 
baniſhment ; but, as Athelmar, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was one of the exiles, it was neceſſary 
to make ſome excuſe to the pope, ſince the 
biſhops had been long exempted from the civil 
juriſdiction ; and there was occaſion alſo to juſ- 
tify to the pope the conduct of the parliament, 
both with reſpe& to the affair of Sicily, and 
the late alterations in the government of the 
kingdom. It was reſolved, therefore, that the 


Thebarons barons ſhould write to the pope, to inform 


him of what had been tranſacted; and their 
letter was to this efte& : © That they had been 
prevented from yielding to his admonirions, 
« relating to the conqueſt of Sicily. Firſt, be- 
<« cauſe the king had engaged in that affair, 
<< without their advice, and without conſider- 
ing the ſtate of the kingdom, which was in 
no condition to bear the expence of ſuch an 
expedition. Secondly, becauſe the condi- 
tions, on which the king had accepted the 
grant of Sicily, for the prince, his ſon, were 


4 too hard and impracticable; yet they de- 


* Clared, that if the pope would fo ften them, 


dicated the Oxford-proviſions, alledging the 
« king's incapacity and eaſineſs to give himſelf 
c up to the direction of ſuch, as had no con- 
« cern for the good of the kingdom; proving, 
© at large, by weighty arguments, that it was, 
* by no means, proper the kingdom ſhould 
ebe governed by 41 They obſerved, 
c that the biſhop of Wincheſter, in particular, 
« was the principal author of the preſent cala- 
« mities of England; alledging, that he was 
« guilty of ſeveral enormous crimes, which in- 
e duced him to deſire leave to depart the king- 
4 dom, being conſcious that it was impoſſible 
c for him to render a good account of his ac- 
e tions. Above all, they accuſed him of ad- 
« viſing the king to violate his word and oath, 
* which muſt, of neceſſity, be interpreted, as a 
« ſettled deſign to diſturb the peace of the 
* kingdom; and, therefore, they would never 
« ſuffer him to return into England; though, if 
« they ſhould, the people were reſolved to op- 
« poſc it.” To give the more weight to their 
apology, they ſent their letter to the pope, by 
ſome of their own body, who received orders, 
to diſplay more fully the outrages of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and the reſt of the royal rela- 
tions. 


As for the pope, he was Kill deſirons of The 8 
drawing money from the king, under the old — 


pretence of the buſineſs of Sicily; and the late 
proceedings of the barons laid an inſuperable 
obſtacle, in the way of his deſigns. However, 
that he might not incenſe them, he was dilato- 
ry in ſending an anſwer; and he contented 
himſelf, with privately aſſuring the king of his 
protection; but, at the ſame time, as if Henry 
had been able to ſupply him with money, he 
preſſed him to pay the arrcars due to the Ita- 
lian merchants, of which, he pretended, the 


intereſt alone amounted to a prodigious ſumn. 


However, he was pleaſed to allow him ſome 
thort time; bur this was no ſooner expired, 
than the biſhop of London reccived a poſitive 
order, to excommunicate all the debtors of the 
Italian merchants, of what quality foever; but 
his orders, being no longer countenanced by. 
the government, were not put in execution; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, the conqueſt of Si- 
cily was, now, eſteemed a chimerical project, 
that tended to the ruin of England. 

In the interim, the unfortunate Henry was 
forced to aſſent to whatever the government 
were pleaſed to preſcribe him, - to ſign all 
the orders preſented to him, for the obſervance 
of ſtatutes, which deprived him of all his royal 
prerogatives; and tho the earl of Leiceſter was 
his brother-in-law, yet, of all the barons, he 
conſidered him, as his moſt avowed enemy, and 
the principal author of his diſgrace. One day, 
as he was going to the tower, by water, a ſud- 
den ſtorm of thunder and lightning obliging him 
to land, at the firſt ſtairs, it happened to be at 
Durham-houſe, where the earl of Leiceſter then 
lay; where he was received, at his landing, by 
the earl himſelf, who, to hearten him after his 
fright, told him, © He need not be afraid, be- 
« cauſe the ſtorm was over. The king repli- 

5 E ed, 
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» fare, afraid of thunder and lightning; bur, 

«© by God's head, I dread thee more than all 
« the thunder in the world.” 


1260. It was not, without reaſon, that the king 
The king ſtood in fear of the catl of Leiceſter; for this 


oh _ lord was the head of the confederates, and took, 
clures a. With the reſt, all poſſible meaſures, to prevent 


gainſt the him from freeing himſelf from the ſlavery, to 
Oxford- which he was reduced, by his imprudence. 
1 Their reſolution, not to part with their autho- 
— rity, evidently appeared, in their anſwer to the 
king of the Romans; who, having * 
them, by letter, with his deſign ot returning to 
England, to aſſiſt them in appeaſing the trou- 
bles of the kingdom, received this mortifying 
anſwer: That they would not ſuffer him to en- 
ter the kingdom, unleſs he ſwore to obſerve the 
Oxford-proviſions. Richard repreſented to the 
deputies, that were ſent on this occaſion, that 
it was ſtrange, the barons ſhould preſume to 
alter the government, in his abſence, and with- 
our his knowledge; and he proteſted, that he 
would not take the oath required of him, tho* 
he was reſolved to return to England. This 
anſwer being brought to the governors, .they 
ſpeedily fitted out a fleet, and raiſed an army, 
to hinder his paſſage and landing; bur, as this 
prince was unable to ſurmount ſo many obſta- 
cles, and yet thought his preſence neceſlary in 


England, he promiſed to ſubmit to the preſent. 


eſtabliſhment. Upon this condition, he was per- 
mitted to come over; and, upon his arrival at 
Dover, he took the oath, in the preſence of 
the king, and a great number of barons, who 
came to meet him. | 
The barons Since the late revolution in England, thoſe, 


make a who were concerned in the adminiſtration of 
diſadvan- ai Fear ke pets 
tageous affairs, made it a rule, to Keep peace with the 


treaty with Neighbouring princes; and they were appre- 
France. henfive, above all, that the king of France 
N. Paris. would take advantage of the preſent poſture of 
affairs, to puſh his conqueſts in Guienne. They, 
therefore, reſolved to conclude a firm and laſt- 

ing peace with France, by ſacrificing all the 

king's pretenſions to Normandy and Anjou; 

beſides, they hoped, by this means, to ſecure 

Lewis's aſſiſtance, ſince it would be his intereſt 

to ſupport the form of government lately eſta- 

bliſhed ; and, indeed, the execution of the in- 

tended treaty with him depended, in ſome mea- 

ſure, on the continuance of the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment. Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl 

of Leiceſter undertook to propoſe it, at Paris; 

and the French, perceiving conſiderable advan- 

tages, in the propoſal made by the Engliſh, and, 
therefore, readily regarding the ear} of Leiceſter, 

as ſufficiently authorized, though they were not 

| ignorant of the ſituation of affairs in England, 
concluded a treaty with him, which Henry was 

obliged to ſign; and he was even perſuaded to 

meet Lewis, at Abbeville, where the ſtates of 

France were aflembled, and to renounce, in 

their preſence, all his pretenſions to Normandy 

and Anjou. Lewis, in return, gave up le Li- 

moſin, and le Perigord, with all that France poſ- 

tefled, beyond the Garonne, on condition that 

he would do him homage, and take his ſcat a- 

mong the peers of the realm, as duke of 
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Guienne; and, thus, France acquired a right to 1260. 
theſe two provinces, by a treaty, which, before, wWW>w? 
proceeded only from the {word ; but the kings 

of England, ſucceſſors to Henry III, did not 

think themſelves bound by a treaty made, at 

ſuch a juncture. 

Whilſt the king was in France, the 24 go- Thez a for- 
vernors thought it high time to reform a very bid ſending 
great grievance, introduced by the king's ex- © 1 
ceſſive complaiſance for the court of Rome; — ah | 
namely, the prodigious number of Italian ec- their bene- 
cleſiaſticks, who poſſeſſed all the richeſt bene- ficss. 
fices of the kingdom. 'Theſe men, who never M- Paris. 
reſided on their benefices, farmed them out to 
private perſons, or religious houſes, who re- 
mitted them the revenues into Italy; and, by 
this means, the ſcarcity of money, long ſince 
complained of, daily increaſed. As a remedy | 
for this evil, the governors iſſued out a procla- 
mation, enjoĩning all farmers of the foreign be- 
nefices, to pay the revenues into the hands of 
certain perſons appointed to receive them, on 
pain of having their houſes raz'd to the ground; 
and, by this precaution, England was freed, 
for a while, from theſe Italian leaches, who 
ſuck'd the beſt blood of the Engliſh. 

Though the barons, hitherto, ſeemed to be The carl of 
ſtrictly united, a ſecret diſguſt was forming in Glouceſter 
the minds of ſome, on account of the too great — - 
authority aſſumed by the carl of Leiceſter. I fer 
Whether the earl thought himſelf more capable, M. Weſt. 
and more zealous, than his collegues ; or, as his 
enemies charged him, was puſh'd on, by his am- 
bition, to aſpire to the ſupreme power, it 1s 
certain he uſurped all the authority committed 
to the 24. He could not continue to act, thus, 
without raiſing the jealouſy of his companions, 
and particularly the carl of Gloueeſter, who at- 
tempted, by degrees, to form a party againſt 
him. He began, firit, with privately blaming 
his conduct, and ſpreading a report, that he 
was in league with prince Edward, to place 
him on the throne, in his father's life-time ; and 
the king, who was then at St. Omer's, hearing 
of this pretended project, was ſo terrified, that 
he could not think of returning to England. He 
was told, that the prince, his ſon, deſigned to 
take the government into his hands, and ob- 
ſtruct his return; or, if he failed in this, to im- 
priſon him, for life; but Edward ſo fully and 
reſpectfully vindicated himſelf, that he entirely 
effaced his father's ſuſpicions. He even offer'd 
to ſubmit to the judgment of the king of the 
Romans, his uncle, refuſing to acknowledge the 
juriſdiction of the barons of the realm, who 
were not his peers; but there was no occaſion 
to give farther proofs of his innocence, Henry, 
at his return, being perfectly ſatisfied. The 
earl of Glouceſter, finding theſe indirect ways 
did him more hurt than good, directly attack- 
ed the earl of Leiceſter, accuſing him of many 
miſdemeanours committed, as well in Guiennc 
as in England ; and he demanded a day to be 

refixed, for hearing his accuſation againſt him. 
— on the day appointed, as the earl of 
Leiceſter boldly appeared, to make his defence, 


he was afraid either of wanting evidence, or, at 
leaſt, of his adverſary s party proving too ſtrong; 
and, therefore, pretending that ſome of his 4 
| neſles 
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be farther adjourned. This quarrel might have 
been attended with fatal conſequences, had not 
the king of the Romans exerted himſelf, to 
compoſe ir, and appeaſe the prince, his nephew, 
who was exceedingly incenſed with the earl of 
Glouceſter. He ſucceeded, at length, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, who were 5 
prehenſive, that a civil war was going to di- 
ſturb the calm they began to enjoy. As ſoon 
as this affair was over, Richard embarqued for 
Germany, where he had ſome expectations of 
being acknowledged for emperor by all the e- 
lectoral princes; but, quickly perceiving that he 
could not diſpel the faction that divided the 
Germans, he dropp'd this project, and returned 
to England, where he found the king and queen 
of Scotland, who were come to viſit the king. 
A few days after, arrived alſo John de Dreux, 
duke of Bretagne, to eſpouſe Beatrix, the king's 
ſecond daughter, ſo that the court was very nu- 
merous; and, tho” the governors had very little 
reſpect for the king's perſon, they did honour 
to his royalty, by a magnificent reception of 
theſe illuttrious gueſts; but, as Henry had not 
the management of his revenues, he had no rea- 
{on to value himſelf, upon the ſplendid recep- 

tion his ſon- in-law met with, at his own court. 


— re- The king, tho' he was far from having a 
biſhop "> great ſoul, was not inſenſible of the mortificati- 


Winche- Ons he daily received; and he even made ſome 
ſter, who attempts, to free himſelf from the yoke he la- 
dies on the boured under; but he was in need of prudent 
28 advice. In this perplexity, he privately in- 
es vited Athelmar, his brother, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, then at Rome, to return to England ; 
hoping that his character, and the pope's pro- 
tection, would ſcreen him from the perſecutions 
of the barons. The biſhop, immediately, ſet 
out for England, where, doubtleſs, he would 
have cauſed great diſturbances, had he not been 
prevented by death, at Paris; and the barons 
were tranſported at the joyful news ; for they 
could not have denied him entrance into the 
kingdom, as they had reſolved, without break- 
ing entirely with the court of Rome. 
However, Henry ftill perſiſted in his deſign, 
A of ſhaking off the barons yoke; and the unex- 
from hs pected breach, between the earls of Leiceſter 
oath con- and Glouceſter, who were only outwardly recon- 
cxrning the ciled, inſpiring him with hopes of ſucceſs, he 
Oxford- deſired the pope to abſolve him from his oath, 
2 concerning the Oxford-proviſions. His holi- 
AR. Pub. Neſs, at once, granted him this favour, as it 
| was for his own, as well as the king's advantage, 
to alter a government ſo prejudicial to him; but, 
Alexander dying, before the diſpenſation could 
be ſealed, he was obliged to wait, till the holy 
{ce was filled by a ſucceſſor. Urban IV, who 
was promoted to the papal throne, confirming 


The 
ke aca 


the grant of his predeceſſor, Henry ſoon pulled , 


off the maſque ; and, the parliament being aſ- 
ſembled at London, he ſuddenly repaired thi- 
ther, without acquainting any one with his in- 
tentions, and plainly told them, That, before 
he ſigned the Oxford-proviſions, they had 
* promiſed to pay his debts, and increaſe his 
revenue; and, ſince neither of theſe arti- 


cles had been performed, he did not think 


1261. 
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« himſelf obliged to keep his word.“ He 1261. 
added, © That he no longer deſigned to make 
* uſe of the counſellors impoſed upon him, who 

te treated him rather like a ſlave than a mo- 

© narch.” After this brief declaration, he re- 

tired to the tower, having gained the gover- 

nor, and ſeized upon all the treaſure lodged 

there; upon which, he turned out, by procla- 

mation, all the officers and magiſtrates choſen 

by the 24, nominating others, in their room; and, 

in a word, he ſhewed, by his whole conduct, that 

he was reſolved to reign, with the ſame liberty, 

as before the parliament of Oxtord. 

Prince Edward, then at Paris, returned, with Edward 
all expedition, to endeavour to avert the impend- n 
ing evils; for he too well knew the temper p 
the king, his father, not to be afraid, that he 
had taken improper meaſnres; which was ſome 
foundation for his fears. The barons impati- 
ently waited his arrival, in expectation that, 
being more — than the king, he would 
vigorouſly exert himſelf, to prevent the miſchiefs, 
with which the kingdom was threatened; and, 
to prepare the way for him, they preſented an 
addreſs to the king, beſeeching him to obſerve 
his oath, and offering, on their part, to amend 
ſuch articles as ſhould be found too ſevere upon 
him, in the Oxtford-provifions. Henry, pretend- 
ing that nothing could be done, till his ſon's ar- 
rival, returned no anſwer to this propoſal ; and, 
he was no leſs impatient; than the barons, to ſee 
the prince, hoping that he would ſtrengthen his 
party; but he was extremely ſurpriſed, when the 
prince, at his return, openly blamed him, for 
breaking his word. However, this was follow- 
ed by an event that increaſed his uneaſineſs; 
for the carls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, upon 
whoſe diſſenſion he relied, being ſincerely re- 
conciled, to prevent their common ruin, ſwore, 
once more, to the Oxford- proviſions. The ba- 
rons, being conſiderably ſtrengthened, by this 
union, gave the king to underſtand, that, if he 
would not voluntarily remove, from about his 
perſon, all evil counſellors, they would find means 
to compel him; and this weak prince, having 
raſhly engaged in a project, which he could not 
execute, with honour, choſe to return them no 
anſwer, and, in the interim, continued in the 
tower, for fear of being delivered into their 
hands. | 

Henry, now, ſaw no other remedy, but to An accom- 
treat with the barons; and matters even ſeemed er e 
to be in a promiſing way, by the conceſſions of 1 15 
both parties; but the king, by urging the pope's M. West. 
authority, gave occaſion to widen the breach, b | 
unadviſedly thewing the bull, which abſolved 
him from his oath. The diſcovery of this ſe- 
cret, which ſhould have been induftri con- 
cealed, at ſuch a juncture, did him an irrepara- 
ble damage; for the barons, who, till then, en- 
tertained hopes of bringing him to reaſon, re- 
ſolved to lay aſide all ceremony; evidently per- 
ceiving, that no ſtreſs could be laid on an accom- 
modation, to which the moſt folemn oath could 
give no manner of force. Purſuant to this reſo- 
lution, they formed a deſign to ſurpriſe the king, 
in Wincheſter, where he went, in expectation 
that the preſent negotiation would prove ſucceſs- 
ful; but Henry, receiving early intelligence, * 
turne 


1261. turned to the tower. He no ſooner found him- 
www ſelf ſafe, than he diſpatched orders, into all the 
counties, to turn out the ſheriffs appointed by 
the 24, which cauſed a general confuſion in the 
kingdom; for ſome were inclined to obey the 
ſheriffs nominated by the king, whilſt others 
2 diſowned their authority. * 
The In the mean while, the barons prevailed „ 

Cinque - the governors of the 1 to fit out a 
ports de- fleet to guard the coaſt, leſt ſuccours ſhould ar- 
"cant che Five from ſome foreign prince; for they were 
2 obliged, by their charter, to equip 50 men of 
M. Weſt. war, whenever the king's ſervice required ſuch 
an aid; and the barons of the Cinque-ports, in- 
terpreting the king's ſervice by that of the king- 
dom, pretended to ſerve the king, by employ- 
ing their forces againſt him. This maxim will 
not ſeem very ſtrange, when it is conſidered, 
that, in England, the king and the ſtate have 
always been accounted but one and the fame 
body; and, therefore, it is affirmed, that, when 
the king ſeparates his intereſts from thoſe of the 
publick, he loſes his prerogatives, which rather 
long to the crown, than to the perſon of the 

ſovereign. 
The king All things, now, manifeſtly conſpired to pro- 
promiſes to mote a civil war; and nothing, but the dread 
_— each perſon of both parties was under of the 
8 conſequences, — — 5 the effects of their mu- 
viſions. cual enmity. hilſt the king and barons were 
M. Weſt. * deſirous, to avoid the blame of begin- 
ning the war, the king of the Romans improved 
this diſpoſition, to try to procure a ſolid peace; 
and, his mediation being accepred, he prevailed 
with the king, his brother, to promiſe, that he 
would confirm the Oxford-proviſions, and with 
the barons, to de from ſuch articles as were 
molt diſpleaſing to the king. In all probability, 
the 24 were then deprived of their authority ; 
which, from the beginning of the troubles, was 
not generally acknowledged. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, reſuſing to conſent to this agreement, 
retired into France; for he declared, that he 
durſt not rely on the word of a prince, who 
would not ſcruple to violate his oath, when he 
found it for his advantage. Among the barons, 
who ſigned this agreement, there were ſeveral 
equally diſſatisfied with it; but, as the majo- 
rity conſented, they choſe rather to accept it, 
than be conſidered, as the ſole cauſe of the trou- 
bles. By this treaty, England ſeemed to be re- 
ſtored to its former tranquillity ; tho the fire, 
concealed under the cinders, ſoon rekindled, 
A and broke out into new flames. 

Henry During this calm, the affairs of Guienne ob- 
pales into 1joed Henry to go over to Bourdeaux; where, 
. being ſeized with a quartan ague, he remained, 
longer than he deſigned. Richard, earl of Glou- 
ceſter dying, in the interim, his ſon, Gilbert, 
immediately repaired to Guienne, to be inveſt- 
ed with his father's inheritance; but Henry, 
having an averſion to that lord, was ſollicited, 
ſome time, before he would do him that juſtice; 
and he did not, at laſt, comply, without a con- 


| ſiderable om 

The ba- In the king's/abſence, Leiceſter's friends had 
N an opportunity to renew their cabals, and unite 
dhe party divided, by the late treaty; and they 


more ealily compaſſed their ends, becauſe the 
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The earl of Leiceſter, being informed, that www 
his party began to revive, ſpeedily returned 
into England; where his preſence entirely reſto- 
red the courage of thoſe, who, through tear or 
weakneſs, had ſigned the late agreement. Up- 
on thts, the king came over, in great haſte, tho” 
it was now too late; for the barons had reſol- 
ed to put themſelves in a condition not to fear | 
his inconſtancy. He was no ſooner arrived, than 272633 
they preſented an addreſs to him, intreating 
him to confirm -the ſtatutes of Oxford, pur- - 
ſuant to his agreement, and threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, to make uſe of more violent me- 
thods ; for they were in hopes, that fear would 
oblige him to grant tlieir demand; and they were 
greatly ſurpriſed, when he called them rebels, 
and declared that he would puniſh them, with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. Ir will, doubtleſs, ſeem 
aſtoniſhing, that the king, in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, ſhould behave ſo haughtily ; but he 
had a ſecret reaſon, unknown to the barons. 
During his voyage to Guienne, he had gained 
the king of the — and prince Edward; 
and the latter had raiſed ſome foreign troops, 
under the pretence of employing them againſt 
the Welch, rho), in reality, to oppoſe the barons. 
The war, however, did not, as yet, break 
out; and there were ſtill ſome negotiations, 
tho they ſerved only to widen the breach, and 
gave the barons time, to make preparations. 

uring this interval, Edward carried the war 
into Wales; where he did nothing conſiderable, 
for want of money to pay his troops. The 
prince, not being able to reſolve to disband his 
army, nor in a condition to maintain them, 
thought he might uſe ſome extraordinary me- 
thod, to raiſe the money he wanted; and, 
therefore, on a ſudden, coming to London, and 
without communicating his deſign, he led a 
company of armed men to the new temple, and 
ſeized 10, ooo l. ſterling, that was depoſited, 
* the citizens, in the treaſury of the templars. 

his violence occaſioned loud murmurs, among 
the parties concerned; but their complaints 
were to no purpoſe; for the prince cauſed the 
money to be conveighed to Windſor-caſtle, 
from whence it would be very difficult to take 
it, by force. 9k | 

In the mean while, Urban IV. altered his Urban 
meaſures, with reſpect to Sicily, without giv- threatens » 
ing any notice to Henry; and, the revolution Henry to 
in England leading him to conſider that king- ee 
dom, as an exhauſted fund, he entered into a 
negotiation with Charles, earl of Anjou, to 
place that prince on the throne of Sicily. To 
prepare Henry for this change, he ſent him a 
long letter, in which, after ſome reproaches for 
what the holy ſee had done for him, he com- 
plained of the non- performance of his promiſes; 
and, in a word, he repreſented to him, that he 
was forced to apply to another prince, for 
ſpeedier and more effectual ſupplies. | 

The negotiation, between the king and the The be- 
barons, was ftill continued; but it procceded guning of 
very ſlowly, both parties having no other in- che barons 
tention, than to lay upon each other the blame I Wikes. 
of the rupture. At length, the earl of Leiceſter; 
fearing that all theſe delays would only tend ro 

| cortupt 


king delayed to confirm the Oxford-pro 
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1263. corrupt his adherents, convened an aſſembly of 


the barons, in which it was unanimouſly re- 


The ba- 


ſent an 


addreſs to 
the king. . | 
T. Wikes, up arms, with reluctance, and were ready to 


ſolved to maintain the Oxford-proviſions, by 
arms; upon which, having choſen the earl of 
Leiceſter, for their general, each of them drew 


together the troops, which were already pre- 
in à manner very mortifying to a queen; for M. Weſt; 


red. The foreigners, diſperſed over the king- 
ons, were the firſt, that felt the fatal effects 
of this rupture; for the people were ſo exaſpe- 


rated againſt them, that they perſecuted all 


alike, whether innocent or guilty, that could nor 
ſpeak good Engliſh, that mark alone being 
ſufficient to render them odious. On the other 


hand, the earl of Leiceſter plundered, in a mer- 


cileſs manner, the eſtates of the king's favourites 
and counſellors, and publickly declared, that 
he would hearken to no propoſals of peace, till 
they were all entirely deſtroyed; and, as the 
king had no army, to withſtand the barons 
he {till remained in the tower of London, whilft 
they ſubdued Glouceſter, Hereford, Bridg- 
north, Worceſter and other places, near the 
Severn. Theſe conqueſts were atended with the 
declaration of the city of London, in their 
favour; for the Londoners, eagerly embracing 
this opportunity of being revenged on the king, 
acquainted him, that they were reſolved to 


adhere to the Oxford-proviſions, and to ſhut 


their gates againſt the foreigners, if he ſhould 
think of bringing any into the city. 
Though theſe auſpicious beginnings greatly 


rons pre- encouraged the barons, they believed, that, 


to gain the people ſtill more to their intereſt, 
it was neceſſary to ſhew, that they had taken 


lay them down, with joy; and, therefore, they 
preſented to the king a petition drawn up, in 
very reſpectful language, in which they offered 
to conſent, that a free parliament ſhould review 
theOxford-proviſions, and annul ſuch articles as 
were found to bear too hard on the royal autho- 
rity ; bur, at the ſame time, they deſired, that 
the king ſhould confirm the reſt, and the king- 
dom be governed by the natives, according to 
the practice of all other countries. This peti- 
tion was altogether ineffectual; for the king, 
thoꝰ blocked up, as it were, in the tower, ex- 
cted, every moment, the arrival of the prince, 

is ſon, to relieve him. The barons, to pre- 


vent the deſigns of prince Edward, poſted them- 
ſelves, at Thiſtleworth, through which place he 


muſt neceſſarily paſs, to deliver the king; which 
precaution obliged the king to alter his reſo- 
lution, for deſpairing of relief, he ſent the ba- 
rons word, that he would confirm the pro- 
viſions of Oxford. This was all the barons 
wanted; ſo that a treaty, containing four prin- 
cipal articles, was eafily concluded, viz. I. 
Thar the king's caſtles ſhould be delivered up 
to the barons. II. That the Oxford-provi- 
ſions ſhould be inviolably obſerved. III. That 
all foreigners, except thoſe that ſhould be 
allowed of, by the unanimous conſent of the 
barons, ſhould be baniſhed the realm. IV. 
That the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be 
entruſted with the king's natural ſubjects, ap- 
proved of by the barons. 

| This agreement would have reſtored peace 
to the kingdom, had the king ſincerely conſent- 
cd to it; but, as his ſole view was, to free him- 
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ſelf from his perplexity, it was not long, be- 1263. 
fore he broke it; and the infolence of ſome 
Londoners greatly contributed to his taking this 
reſolution One day, as the queen went, by The queen 


Water, to Windſor, the mob, juſt as ſhe was 7 2 


| to ſhoot the bridge, hollowed at her, mob. 


they not only attacked her, by foul reproaches, 
but ſome were ſo brutiſh as to throw at her both 
dirt and ſtones. The king was extremely incenſed 
at this inſult; and, upon it, he reſolved to make 
a vigorous effort for the recovery of his autho- 


rity. He began, therefore, to ſtore, ' with 


arms and proviſions, the caſtles that were ill 


in his power; which was a ſufficient hint to 


the barons, to ſtand upon their guard. 

In the preſent poſture of affairs, it was dif- 
ficult to determine, whether the kingdom was 
in peace, or war; for, tho' hoſtilities were not 
yet commenced, ſuch was the diſtruſt, on both 
ſides, that the oppolite parties conſidered each 
other, as real enemies, and greedily catched 
at all advantages, that fell in their way. Du: Prince Ed- 
ring this ſtate of unceftainty, prince Edward ward is 
jadged it neceſſary to ſtore with proviſions 2 
Briſtol-caſtle, of which the king, his father, — Pk 4 
had entruſted him with the cuſtody; and, with the i 
this view, coming to Briſtol, he would have zens. 
obliged the citizens to ſupply him with provi- M. Weſt. 
ſions; but, as people were then diſpoſed, 
this demand, made, perhaps, ſomewhat too 
haughtily, raiſed a ſedition among the inhabi- 
rants, which forced the prince to retite hattily 
into the caſtle. He was no ſooner there, than 
the inhabitants reſolved to beſiege him, or, at 
leaſt, to Keep him fo cloſely blocked up, that 
he ſhould not eſcape, being very ſenſible, that, 
for want of neceſſaries, he could not make a 
long reſiſtance; yet Edward extricated himſelf 
out of this difficulty, by a device, tho? it ſoon 
plunged him into another, of more dangerous 
conſequence. He ſent for the biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, and intimated to him, that he deſigned 
to adhere to the barons; but he deſired, firſt, 
to confer with the king, his father, to perſuade 
him to give them entire ſatisfaction; and, not 
being able to execute this deſign, on the ac- 
count of his being blocked up, he intreated 
him to be ſecurity for him, and accompany” 
him to London, to be a witneſs of his con- 
duct. The biſhop, convinced of the prince's, 
ſincerity, aſſured the citizens of Briſtol, that 
it would be ſerviceable to the common cauſe, it 
Edward was ſet at liberty; to which they con- 
ſented, and the blockade was raiſed. Accord- 
ingly, the prince ſet out, together with the 
biſhop, who did not doubt but this journey 
would prove 1 but, when they ap- 
proached near W indſor, Edward, clapping ſpurs 
to his horſe, rode _ from the biſhop, with- 
out raking leave, and ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle. e biſhop, provoked at this deceit, 


blocked up 


e 


1 


carried his complaints to the barons, who, imm 


mediately, reſolved to lay ſiege to Windſor; 
and this caſtle was ſo meanly provided with ne- 
ceſſaries, for a brisk defence, that Edward 
thought it not in his power to ſtand a ſiege, 
tho* he could not reſolve to ſurrender the 
place. As he depended very much upon his 
addreſs, he imagined, that it would not be 
| 5 M impoſſible 
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impoſſible to amuſe the barons, by a negotiati- 
on, which would leave him in poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle, upon certain conditions, which he might 
be able to perform; and, therefore, he went 
himſelf to the earl of Leiceſter, who was ads 
vancing towards Windſor. He met the ge 


ral, at Kingſton upon Thames, where he held a 


A truce be- 
tween the 
king and 
ons. 
T. Wikes. 
M. Weſt. 


conference with him; but, juſt as he was pre- 
paring to return, without coming to any agree- 
ment, he was ſeized, and thereby forced to ac- 
cept of the terms, that were impoſed on him; 
namely, to deliver up the caſtle of Windſor to 


the barons, and to order the garriſon, conſiſting 


wholly of foreigners, to depart the kingdom. 
The war was, in all appearance, going to 
rekindle, with greater fury than ever; yet, as 
the king was unprepared, and it was the inte- 
reſt of the barons, that he ſhould begin the ho- 
ſtilities, in order to gain the people to their 
party, ſome peaceable perſons attempted to 
mediate a truce, which was followed by a peace, 


on the ſame terms with the former; but, as the 


king was compelled to enter into this treaty, he 
ſoon broke it, by endeayouring to ſurpriſe Do- 
ver- caſtle, then in the poſſeſſion of the barons. 
This attempt obliging both parties to take up 
arms again, every one tried to ſtrengthen his 


party, by ſeizing ſeveral places; and the Lon- 


doners, tho? inclined to the barons, kept a ſort 
of neutrality, having experienced, how liable 
they were to be annoyed by the garriſon of the 


tower, which was ever in the king's hands; and, 


beſides, Henry had till, in the city, a conſider- 
able number of adherents, who were a cheque 
upon the oppoſite party. In the interim, the 
earl of Leiceſter, conſidering of what impor- 
tance it would be, to have the metropolis on his 
ſide, marched towards it, thro' the county of 
Surry, ſituated ſouth of the Thames ; expecring 
that his friends would be able to open to him 
the gates of the bridge ; but the king, being 
informed of this deſign, left the tower, and en- 


| camped with his troops about Southwark, in- 


tending to oppoſe the paſſage of the enemy. 


The earl of Leiceſter, depending more on the 


aſſiſtance of the citizens, than on his own for- 


ces, vigorouſly attacked the king's troops, in 
hopes that the Londoners would favour his en- 
trance ; but, during the fight, ſome citizens of 
the king's party, perceiving that the city was 
in motion to aſſiſt the earl, locked up the gates 
of the bridge, and threw the keys into the ri- 
ver. On this account, theearl of Leiceſter was, 
for ſome time, in great diſorder, having brought 
with him but a handful of ſoldiers, leſt his de- 
ſign ſhould be diſcovered; yet, at length, the 
gates being broke open, and the citizens ſally- 
ing out, in ſwarms, to his relief, the king was 


conſtrained to retire, and the earl entered the 
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and barons 


city. 
The advantage, gained by the barons, was 
attended with the uſual effect, viz. The king 


refer their made them propoſals of an agreement; bur, as 


differences 


to the king 
of France. 
T. Wikes. 


M. Welt. 
Hemingf. 


all the former treaties were ineffectual, becauſe 
the king complained of being forced to accept 
of too rigorous terms, it was agreed, by both 
rties, to refer all their differences to the ar- 
itration of the king of France. Lewis accept- 
ing the mediation, Henry, attended by prince 


* * 


Edward, met him at Amiens, where the ſtates- 1264 
general were aſſembled ; and the ſentence, pro- 
nounced by Lewis, was favourable to the king 

of England. He declared the Oxford-proviſi- 

ons to be null and void; reſtored Henry to his 

antient power; adjudged that he might nomi- 

nate all the great officers of the crown; and that 
foreigners were as capable of offices and digni- 

ties, as the Engliſh themſclves. However, he 

added one clauſe, which deſtroyed the whole; 

by declaring, ©* That it was not his intent to 

* abrogare the privileges granted to the Eng- 

& liſh, by their kings, before the parliament of 

«* Oxford.” The barons interpreted this clauſe, 

as a palpable contradiction, becauſe they pre- 
tended, that the proviſions of Oxford were en- 

acted, purely, to corroborate their privileges ; 

and this gave them a pretence to reject the a- 

ward, and renew the war. 

The account given of the two parties, till the The war is 

famous battle of Lewes, is clogged with ſo ma- d. 
ny confuſed circumſtances, that it would, of , n 
courſe, prove tedious, to ſuch as are ignorant 
of the ſituation of the places, where the war 
was waged ; and, therefore, it is better to ha- 
ſten to that remarkable event, which put an 
end to the quarrel, in favour of the barons. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that, during the ii terval, 
between the renewal of the war and that bat- 
tle, Henry gained ſeveral advantages over the 
barons; and, by means of the prince, his ſon, 
and the king of the Romans, brought ſeveral 
of them over, who conſiderably ſtrengthened 
his Fc moreover, he became maſter of Ox- 
ford, from whence he expelled the ſcholars, for 
ſhewing too much partiality tothe barons. The 
town of Northampton was taken, by ſtorm, 
by the king's troops, where 15 barons, and 60 
knights, were made priſoners; and the king 
would have hanged them all, were it not for the 
advice of his generals, and the fear of repriſals. 
The taking of Northampton was followed by 
that of Nottingham ; and then the king march- 
ed into Kent, where he forced the barons to 
raiſe the ſiege of Rocheſter, and retire to 
London. Es 

The king, who was equally ſuſceptible of He ap- 
preſumption and fear, according to the poſture . — 
of his affairs, being fluſh'd with the ſucceſs cf his T. Witte 
arms, reſolved to march directly to London; not 
doubting but the city, diſcouraged by his late 
advantages, would declare, in his fayour. Per- 
haps, his hopes would not have been ground- 
leſs, if, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, he had 
treated the citizens, in a more obliging manner ; 
but the remembrance of their uncivil uſage pre- 
vented them, from expoſing themſelves, now, 
to the like danger. The earl of Leiceſter, tak- 
ing occaſion, from the king's approach, to ex- 
aſperate them againſt him, managed, with ſo 
much dexterity, that he perſuaded them to 
come out of the city, and offer him battle; but 
Henry, being ſurpriſed at this, and unwilling 
to hazard a battle with them, at their own 


7 


gates, retir d at a greater diſtance, and encamp- 
ed at Lewes, in the county of Suſſex. 

In the interim, the earl of Leiceſter, with the 
confederate barons, having received a powerful 


reinforcement from the Londoners, marched * 


os 
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1264: of the city, in purſuit of the king, deſigning to 
A decide the quarrel, by a battle; and; with this 
view, advancing towards Lewes, they encamp- 
ed, about fix miles from the king's army. Be- 
fore they approached any nearer, they ſent the 
king word, that they had taken up arms, not 
with an intent to withdraw their allegiance, but 
only to reform what was amiſs, in the govern- 
ment; that they humbly beſought him to join 
with them, in that work, proteſting, that he 
ſhould find them as faithful as thoſe, who, under 
the pretence of ſerving him, ſought only his 
ruin, by endeavouring to prejudice him againſt 
his moſt dutiſul ſubjects, by their infamons ca- 
lumnies. This letter, how reſpectful ſoever, 
touched thoſe about the king too ſenſibly, to be 
received with moderation; the king of the Ro- 
mans and prince Edward were ſo ended at it, 
that they anſwered it with the lye, defiance, and 
menaces, and prevailed with the king to return 
the like anſwer. If it be true, as it is highly 
probable, that the barons took this ſtep, only 
to clear themſelves from the blame of what 
ſhould follow, upon the king's refuſal, they were 
glad of ſuch a plauſible occaſion, to puſh things 
to extremity; and, accordingly, without any 
farther ceremony, they aſſured the king, that 
they renounced the fealty they owed him, and 
would conſider him, hencetorward, as an enemy 
to the ſtate. 
The battle All hopes of an accommodation being over, 
of Lewes. the earl of Leiceſter, advancing with his army, 
M. Welt. drew it up, in order of battle, near that of the 
Henne king, who was preparing to receive him; and 
G. rigs, the royal army was divided into three bodies, 
that, on the right, being commanded by prince 
Edward, that, on the left, by the king of the 
Romans, whilſt Henry himſelf appeared at the 
head of the main body. The barons army was 
divided into tour bodies, the firſt being led by 
Henry de Montfort, ſon to the general; the earl of 
Glouceſter commandedthe ſecond; the third was 
headed by the earl of Leiceſter ; and the fourth, 
entireley conſiſting of Londoners,was, on the left, 
commanded byNicholas Segrave. PrinceEdward 
began the fight, with attacking the Londoners, 
who, not being able to ſuſtain ſuch a vigorous 
charge, immediately, made the beſt of their way; 
bur, as the prince was deſirous of revenging the 
inſult oftered to the queen, his mother, by the 
London-mob, he purſued them above four miles, 
without giving them any quarter; yet, whilſt 
he purſued his victory, with more eagerneſs than 
diſcretion, the earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter 
gained the ſame advantage over Henry and the 
king of the Romans. The barons, plainly fore- 
ſeeing what their lot would be, it they were 
vanquiſhed, attacked, with a fury mix'd with 
deſpair, the royal troops, who had not the ſame 
reaſon to fight, in ſuch a deſperate manner, and, 
accordingly, took to flight, after a faint reſiſt- 
ance, leaving the two kings in the hands of their 
enemies. Henry ſurrendered himſelf to the earl 
of Leiceſter, and Richard to the earl of Glou- 
ceiter ; and they were both, preſently, conduct- 
ed to the priory of Lewes, ſituated at the foot 
of the caſtle, which was kept by ſome of the 
king's troops: The ſoldiers of the royal army 
fled to this place, in order to retire into the 
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caſtle; but, when they ſaw the town in the 1264. 
wer of the barons, the two kings made pri- 

ſoners, and, in all likelihood, themſelves going 

to be ſurrounded, on all ſides, they threw down 

their arms, and furrendered, at diſcretion. 

In the mean while, prince Edward, return- Rꝗqward, 
ing, in triumph, from the purſuit of the London- teturning 
ers, was extremely ſurpriſed to ſee the royal ar- from the 
my diſperſed, and to hear, that the two kings 3 
were made priſoners; and he, at firſt, reſolved pimelt to 
to exert himſelf, to ſet them at liberty. If this de amuſed 
reſolution could have been immediately, exe- by Leice- 
cuted, it would have infallibly altered the po- fer. | 
ſture of affairs; for the conquerors, taken up, Heningf 
in guarding their priſoners, or ſcattered about ; 
the field, in purſuit of the flying enemies, would 
have found it extremely difficult, to withſtand 
a vigorous attack; but the prince's ſoldiers, diſ- 
mayed at the defeat of the reſt of the army, 
and the captivity of the two kings, were not, 
in the leaſt, inclined to renew a fight, which, 
to them, ſeemed to be very unequal: Thus, 
Edward loſt a fair opportunity, wherein, in all 
probab'lity, he would have acquired a ſhining 
reputation; whilſt the earl of Leiceſter drew 
his army together again, with all poſſible expe- 
dition. At firſt, he thought only of defending; 
himſelf, juſtly dreading to be attacked, in his 
preſent diſorder ; but, when he found that he 
had time to rally his troops, his ſole concern 
was, to hinder the prince from eſcaping ; and, 
therefore, he {ent him propoſals, to amuſe him, 
whilſt, by ſeveral detachments, he took care to 
prevent his retreat. | 

Edward's — at firſt, what ſteps he He can 
ſhould take, the oppoſition of his own troops, genen 
the time ſpent in trying to animate them, and = wckey, 
the ſeveral meſlages from the earl of Leiceſter, 
to amuſe him, occaſioned the loſs of many pre- 
cious hours, which ſhould have been employed, 
either in fighting, or retreating, in good order; 
but, having done neither, he was, on a ſudden; 
ſurrounded, on all ſides, and under a neceſſi 
of accepting terms, which appeared tolerable, 
in his preſent condition. This negotiations | 
which laſted but a few moments, was ended by 
the following articles: That the ſtatutes of Ox- 
ford ſhould be inviolably obſerved; yet fo, that 
they might be amended by four biſhops, or ba- 
rons, choſen by the 22 : And, if theſe 
four commiſſioners ſhould not agree, they were 
to ſtand to the arbitration of the earl of Anjou, 
brother to the king of France, aſſiſted by tour 
of the French nobility. The laſt article was the 
worſt, for the prince, namely, That himſelf 
and Henry his conſin, fon to the king of the 
Romans, ſhould remain, as hoſtages, in the 
cuſtody of the barons, till all things were ſettled 
by the authority of parliament : but Edward 
was forced to give his conſent. Theſe articles, 
termed the Miſe, that is, the agreement of 
Lewes, were ſigned by Edward, and confirmed 
by the king, who was not in a condition to re- 
ject them. 11 

The earl of Leiceſter, having the king and 
almoſt all the royal family in his power, em- 
braced all the advantages, that his policy could 
diſcover to his view; he, who, a little before, 
refuſed to obey the king's orders, becauſe he 

| was 


* 
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was directed by evil counſellors, now, on all 


? occaſions, made uſe of that monarch's name; 


obliging him to iſſue out orders to the gover- 
nors of his caſtles, to ſurrender them to the 
barons. He cauſed Henry to ſign commiſſions 
to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties, im- 


wering them to take up arms againſt all that 


ould preſume to diſturb the ſtate, that is, 
againſt the king's own friends; and, in a word, 


he, who had given the king ſo much trouble, 


on purpoſe to reſtrain the exorbitant power he 
would have aſſumed, when guided wholly by 
his counſels, was greatly diſpleaſed, that the 
ſame king was not implicitely obeyed. Thus 
It is, that men change their principles and max- 
ims, according to their intereſts, and the vari- 
ation of their circumſtances ; but theſe are 
reflections, that would too frequently occur, 
ſhould we ſtop to make them, as often as 
there is Sr hg in the courſe of this hiſtory. 

As the barons had no other view, in the a- 
greement of Lewes, than to ſecure the perſon 
of prince Edward, they were not very forward 
to perform it ; but, on the contrary, chey 
drew up a new plan of government, reſolving 
to have it confirmed by the parliament, which 
was to meet, on the 22d of June. The po- 


ſture of the affairs of the kingdom rendered the- 


calling of this parliament liable to many diffi- 
culties ; for, tho' it was done, in the king's 
name, who could not oppoſe it, the victo- 
rious barons were unwilling, that thoſe of 
the oppoſite party ſhould be ſummoned, 
under the pretence, that they were till in 


arms againſt their country; whilſt, on the con- 


trary, a parliament, conſiſting only of a part 
of thoſe, who had a right to fit in that aſſem- 
bly, ſeemed: to want a lawful authority. It 
might be obje&ed, that it was only an aſſem- 
bly of private perſons ; and, therefore, the 
barons were extremely ſollicitous to render it 


more general, and give it a greater air of au- 


thority. With this view, they made the king 


ſign commiſſions, appointing in each county 


certain officers or magiſtrates, named conſer- 
vators, under the pretence that they were cre- 


ated, with no other deſign than to preſerve. 


the privileges of the people; and theſe officers, 
entirely depending on the barons, were inveſt- 
ed with a very. extenſive authority ; for they 
were impowered to do whatever they ſhould 
judge adviſable, to ſecure the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubjects. This ſtep being taken, 
the king was obliged to ſign new orders to the 
conſervators, to ſend up four knights of each 
ſhire, to ſit in the enſuing parliament, as re- 
preſentatives of their reſpective counties; from 
whence, many affirm, the right of the com- 
mons to fit in parliament dates its original. 
They alledge, this is the firſt time, that the 
ſeveral counties undeniably appear to ſend re- 
preſentatives to the parliament ; and that all 


the reaſons advanced to prove, that the com- 
mons enjoyed this privilege, before the year 
1264, are ſubject to ſo many difficulties, that 
they cannot be ſaid to amount to a clear proof. 
It is probable, indeed, that no ſubſtantial 
reaſon can be produced, why the hiſtorians. 
ſhould unanimouſly take notice, that, on this 


occaſion, there were, in the parliament, re- 


reſentatives of each county, if the ſame ha-... 


een cuſtomary, from the beginning of the 
monarchy, or, at leaſt, from the Norman 
conqueſt. Why did they omit the ſame re- 
mark on ſo many former parliaments, men- 
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tioned by them? It is certain, that they, 
who pretend to prove, from the antient hi- 


ſtorians, that the people ſent repreſentatives 
to parliament, are forced to deduce conſe- 
quences, which do not always appear to be 
juſt and natural. | 


This new parliament, being entirely at the The par: 


devotion of the confederate barons, ot courle, 
approved of the projected form of government, 
namely, "That the parliament ſhould ap- 


e point three wiſe and prudent commiſſioners, 


« who ſhould have power to chuſe a council of 
© nine lords, to whom the adminiſtracion of 
ce publick affairs ſhould be committed; that 
ce the king, by the advice of the commiſſion- 
ce ers, might change, at his pleaſure, ſome, or 
c all.of the nine counſellors ; that, it the three 
« commiſſioners ſhould diſagree, as to the re- 
c moval, or choice of, the counſellors, the ma- 
« jority ſhould decide it; that the reſolu- 
e tions, taken by the nine counſellors, ſhould 


liament 
approves 


of the ba- 


rons plan. 


ce be in force, provided they were apptc: ed 


ce by any ſix of that number; but, it ſix of 
them ſhould not agree, the buſineſs in di- 
<« pute, ſhould be referred to the three com- 
« miſſioners, who ſhould determine it, as they 
« thought fit; that the king might change, or 
turn out, the three commiſſioners, with the 
e conſent of the community of the barons ; 
ce and, laſtly, that the nomination of all the 
« publick officers ſhould belong to the nine 
* counſellors.” This ordinance was to take 
place,, till the parliament ſhould unanimoully 
agree to annul or alter it; and it is pretended, 
that the king and prince Edward were com- 
pelled to conſent to it, the former, by beirg 
threatened with deprivation, and the latter 
with perpetual impriſonment ; whilſt, in the 
mean while, the barons continued to govern the 
kingdom, according to this model, imagining 
their aftairs to be ſettled on a folid foundation. 

The laſt year, Urban IV. appointed, for his 
legate in England, cardinal Guido, biſhop of 


received a letter from the earl of Leiceſter, in- 
forming him, that it was an impreper time 
for this legateſhip, and that neither the nobles 
nor the people were diſpoſed to admit him. 
Though the legate was extremely provoked at 
this refuſal, he durſt not, however, proceed on 
his journey ; and, indeed, there was no likeli- 
hood of his entering the kingdom, againſt 


The ba⸗ 


. g 4 rons refuſe 
St. Sabine; who, upon his arrival in France, to receive 


a legate, 


the conſent of the governors. Nevertheleſs, 


he went as far as Boulogne, where he ſum- 
moned all the Engliſh biſhops, to give an ac- 
count of their conduct; but, the bithops not 
thinking it expedient ro obey the ſummons, 
he denounced againſt them the ſentenciisf ex- 
communication, from which they appealed to 
the pope. However, at length, the barons 
judged it neceſſary to give the legate ſome ſa- 
tisfaction; and, accordingly, they ſent four 
prelates, to acquaint him with their reaſons, 


for 


* 
1 
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for denying him entrance into the kingdom- 
Theſe envoys found the legate extremely exal- 
ated againſt the barons; and, for an an- 
wer, they had orders to return into England, 
publiſh the ſentence of excommunication a- 
g=_ the earl of Leiceſter, and lay the city of 
ondon, with all the earl of Glonceſter's lands, 
under an interdi&. The biſhops, having tranſ- 
mitted an account to England of the orders 
they had received from the legate, were met, 
at ſea, by people, who, pretending to be py- 
rates, ſeized on all their papers, and threw 
them over-board ; but, this proceeding con- 
vincing the legate, that it would be difficult 
to cauſe his maſter's authority to be regarded, 


at ſuch a juncture, he returned to Rome, where, 


Some 
_— 
lords re- 
volt a- 
gainſt the 
govern- 
ment of 


the barons. 


6 


ſoon after, he was promoted to the papal 


- throne, under the name of Clement VL. 


In the interim, the earl of Leiceſter had 
ſome cauſe for uneaſineſs; for the queen was 
making great preparations in France, to deli- 
ver the king, her husband; whilſt, on the o- 
ther hand, there was an inſurrection of ſome 
lords, bordering upon Wales. He was appre- 
henſive, that the Welch would interpoſe in the 
——— and aſſiſt the king's party; and it was 

angerous to leave the coaſts open to the inva- 


ſion of the foreigners, who, being then in 


Flanders, waited only for a fair wind to em- 
barque for England; and it was equally in- 
convenient to ſuffer the inſurrection, in the 
Marches of Wales, to grow to a head. To 
prevent theſe dangers, he reſolved to go, in 
perſon, againſt the rebels; whilſt he ordered 
the militia of the kingdom to aſſemble in Kent, 
to oppoſe the queen's landing. Having brought 
over to his intereſt Lewellyn, prince of Wales, 
who might have given him ſome trouble, he 
vanquiſhed the rebels, and compelled them to 


throw down their arms; but he was no leſs 


unfortunate, with reſpect to the dreaded invaſi- 
on; for the contrary winds held ſo long, that 
the foreign troops were obliged to return home, 
upon the approach of winter, without the 


queen's reaping the leaſt advantage, from her 


Leiceſter 1s 
ſuſpected 
of aſpiring 
to the 
crown. 


valt expences, the king ſtill remaining in the 
cuſtody of the earl of Leiceſter, who diſpoſed 
of him, at his pleaſure. 515 | 
The barons, who had taken up arms againſt 
the king, merely, on account of the exorbitant 
power he would have aſſumed, could not avoid 
being jealous of that of the earl of Leiceſter, 
which was abſolute ; and the earl of Glouceſ- 
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cold and reſerved behaviour of Leiceſter to- 126 
him, Www. 


— 


wards him, a ſecret purpoſe to deſtr 
the firſt opportunity that offered; for he was 
not only no longer ſummoned to the private 
councils, but had no farther ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, than what cculd not be 
denied to one of the greateſt peers of the 


realm. Theſe reaſons, and, above all, his en- 


vy at Leiceſter's greatneſs, induced him to 
countenance the male- contents, in the March 
es of Wales, in order to employ them in 
oppoſing the ambitious deſigns of him, whom. 
he now regarded, as an enemy; and the ca- 


bals, he openly made, convincing! Leiceſter; 


that he ought to do all that was poſſible, to 
defeat his deſigns, he cauſed an order to be 
ſent to all, that had lately taken up arms, a- 
gainſt the eſtabliſhment, to retire into Ire- 
land; but they, refuſing obedience, withdrew' 
upon the lands of the earl of Glouceſter, where 
they met with protection. dine 


In tlie interim, Leiceſter's enemies publiſhed Leiceſter | 
ſecms wile 
ling to ſet 
Edward at 


in all places, that his rigorous treatment of the 
king, and likewiſe of the king of the Romans 


4717 


Jo 


and prince Edward, was an undeniable proof iiberty. 


of his pernicious deſigns ; upon which, the earl 


thought it neceſſary, to efface the impreſſions, 
made by theſe reports, to convince the people, 


that he was very far from forming the ambiti- 
ous projects, aſcrib'd to him by his enemies. 
With this view, he called a parliament, decla- 
ring, it was to conſider of means to reſtore 
prince Edward to liberty; deſigning to ſhew, 


that, ſince he was willing to releaſe the heir to 


the crown, it was very unlikely, that he ſhould 
have thoſe pernicicus intentions, charged upon 
him. The calling of this parliament was re- 
markable ; for each county was ordered to ſend, 
as their repreſentarives, two knights, and each 
city and borough, as many citizens and burgeſ- 
ſes. The aſſertors of the antiquity of the houſe 
of commons infer, from hence, that, ſince the 
hiſtorians do not obſerve, that it was a new in- 
ſtirution, it was, therefore, a cuſtomary thing ; 
whilſt others, on the contrary, alledge, that, it 
it had been uſual, it would have been needleſs 
to take notice of this circumſtance, after the 


mention of ſo many parliaments, without the 


like remark; but I leave it to the reader's diſ- 
cretion, to chuſe, of both theſe conſequences, 
that which ſeems to be the moſt natural, in his 
judgment. n 


* 


The parliament being aſſembled, the earl of Edward 1. 
Leiceſter, who diſpoſed, in a great meaſure, of delivered 


ter, above all the reſt, was highly diſpleaſed, 
the votes, cauſed an order to be paſs d, for the 5 the 


who conſidered that lord, as a perſon that aſ- 


pired to the crown, under the ſpecious pretence 
of the publick good. He was, therefore, a- 
fraid, in promoting his advancement, of fur- 
niſhing him with arms to his own, as well as 
to the deſtruction of others, who were equally 
jealous of his greatneſs. The diſgrace 2, Ro- 
bert de Ferrars, earl of Derby, naturally led 
him to make theſe reflections; for this lord 
was ſent to the tower, not ſo much for a pu- 
niſhment of the crime, of which he was ac- 
cuſed, as for an example to ſuch, as ſhould 
dare to cenſure, too openly, the conduct of the 


Principal governor. On the other hand, the carl 


of Glouceſter, imagined, he perceived, in the 


releaſe of prince Edward; but it was clogg'd 
with a condition, that render'd the favour uſe- 
leſs, viz. that he ſhould remain with the king, 
his father, and obey him in all things. This 
reſtriction evidently proved, that it was only 
intended to dazzle the eyes of the publick; and, 
indeed, to ordain that Edward ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, and yet continue with his father, 
who was himſelf a priſoner, was, in fact, no 
more than changing, or, at moſt, enlarging 
his priſon. Purſuant to this order, the prince 
was taken out of Dover-caſtle, where he had 
been confin d, ever ſince the battle of Lewes, 


and delivered to the king; whiift, in the 


mean 
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1265. mean time, Henry continued in the cuſtody of 
A Leiceſter, who carried him about with him, and 
took all imaginable care, to prevent the eſcape 
of his priſoners. "do 
Glouceſter The late ſcene increaſed the earl of Glonce- 
declares fter's ſuſpicions, or rather fully convinced him, 
ny Lai. that Leiceſter was paving his way to the throne; 
Ser tho he would not, as yet, have deſerted that 
lord, if an opportunity had not offered, where 
it would have been dangerous to diſſemble. 
The two eldeſt ſons of the earl of Leiceſter pro- 
claiming a tournament, for all the young no- 
bles, the earl of Glouceſter choſe to be abſent; 
believing that this was only a device, to en- 
ſnare him; but, whether his ſuſpicions had any 
foundation, or his prejudice led him to conſider 
them, as evident p he openly confede- 
rated with the lords of the Marches of Wales, 
Leiceſter's enemies, and fortified his caſtles, as 
preparing for war. This proceeding giving his 
enemies a plauſible pretence to attack him, a 
proclamation was iſſued ont, forthwith, decla- 
ring the earl and his adherents traytors and e- 
nemies to the ſtate; and Leicefter, appearing 
at the head of an army, in order to puni 
theſe pretended enemies of the king, marched 
towards the Severn, and afterwards proceeded 
to Hereford, carrying along with him his two 
royal priſoners, 
Prince Ed- Notwithftanding Leiceſter's care, to ſecure the 
ward eſ- king and the prince, his ſon, the earl of Glou- 
ese. Celter formed a project for Edward's eſcape ; 
ſter z for he perceived, that, as long as his enemy 
hands. had Henry in his power, he would make great 
W. Hem. uſe of that advantage; and, therefore, he thought 
M. Welt. it expedient to get the prince out of his hands, 
to oppoſe the authority of the lawful heir to 
the crown, to that of the captive king. Pro- 
bably, he judged it more difficult to free the 
king than the prince, or, perhaps, depended 
more upon the aſſiſtance of the latter than the 
former; but, however that be, he communi- 
cated his deſign to R 
the lords Marchers, who fupplied him with 
means to put it in execution. 
ing many friends at Hereford, made Edward 
a preſent, by a third hand, of a very ſwift 
horſe, and, at the ſame time, acquainted him 
with the deſign laid, for the recovery of his li- 
berty ; and, to ſecond this project, the prince, 
pretending that he was indiſpoſed, and 
ed exerciſe, deſired leave to ride ſome horſes. 
The earl of Leiceſter granted his requeſt, tho 
with great precantion; for, belides his uſual 
guard, he ordered ſome gentlemen to have a 
watchful eye over him, and to keep him con- 
tinually in their view. Edward, coming into 
the fields, immediately, breathed two or three 
horſes; and then he called for that lately pre- 
ſented him, and walked: him gently, at ſome di- 
ſtance from his gnard, being accompanied by 
the gentlemen, who-kept always near him; but, 
when he came to a certain place, which he had 
before carefully remarked, as proper for his de- 
ſign, laying the reins on his horſe's neck, and 
clapping fpurs to his ſides, he ſo ſurpriſed thoſe 
that attended: him, that he was at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance, before they were recovered from 
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Mortimer, one of 
imer, hav- 


want 


their aſtoniſhment ; yet they rode after him, 


till they faw a troop of horſe, ſent by 


ty, was not to re-eſtabliſh the arbitrary power 
uſurped by the __ Accordingly, he plainly 
told the prince, that he could not promiſe his 
aſſiſtance, umleſs he would oblige himſelf, by 
oath; to exert his utmoſt endeavours to 
the antient laws, and to baniſh all forcigners 
from about the king's perfon ; but Edward pro- 
miſed and ſwore ir, in the preſence of ſeveral 
barons, and 'then took the command of the 
troops raiſed by the earl of Glouceſter. 

Tho' the earl of Leicefter was very ſenſible, Leiceſte: 
how prejudicial the prince's eſcape might be to hides his 
him, he ſeemed to be unconcetned at it, and; oncern. 
continned, as before, to goyern in the king's 
name; for he iſſued ont, under the great ſeal; 
all fuch orders as he judged expedient, for the 
good of the ſtate and his own interett, theſe __ 
two things being generally confounded by thoſe, 
who fit at the helm of publick affairs 

It would be needleſs to relate, here, all Lei- Ne does all 
ceſter's precautions, to ſuppott himſelf in his he can, to 
authority, inrich his friends, and adyance his :Ppore 
creatures; fince it is ſufficient to ſay, in a word, Rot. Pat. 
that he omitted nothing that might turn to his 
advantage, or defeat the defigns of his ene- 
mies. Alt this was; for his own fake ; bat he 
did one thing very beneficial to the kingdom, 
in taking, ar length, from the , the pre- 
tence, ſo long and ſo fuccefsfully made uſe of 
by them, to inrich themſelves, at the expence 
of the Engliſh. As he perceived, that the peo» 
ple had not the ſame eſteem and deference for 
the pope, as formerly, he ordered a commiſſi- 
on to be drawn up, impowering him to re- 
nounce, in the king and prince Edmund's 
name, all pretenfions to the crown of Sicily; 
by vertue of which, he made an authentic 
renunciation, taking care to give the pope no- 
rice of ir, in a letter from the king. | 

In the interim, the earl caufed very ſevere ward 
orders to be publiſhed, obliging all the king's forces in- 
ſubje&s to oppoſe, to the utmoſt of their pow- creaſe. 
er, prince Edward, the earl of Glouceſter, and 
their adherents, who were all ſtiled traytors to 
the king and the ſtate; but, notwithſtanding 
this, many barons, officers, and ſoldiers came 
and offered their ſervice to the prince, who, in 
a ſhort time, found himſelf at the head of an 
army, fnperior to that of the confederates. 

The earl of Leiceſter, who, a little before, had 
all the forces of the * at his diſpoſal, 
could not prevent Edward, from becoming ma- 
ſter of Glouceſter and ſeveral other places; and 
he was even compelled to give way to that 
young prince, who purſued him, from place to 
place, and to exert all his policy and experi- 
ence, to avoid an engagement; yet, as he was 
a very good general, he took timely care to 
poſt himſelf ſo, as to be able to retreat, when- 
ever he ſhould be preſſed. In the interim, he 
ſent repeated orders to his fon, Simon, to quit 
the ſiege of Pevenſey, which detained: him in 
Kent, to come and reinforce him; and Simon, 
obeying, marched, with his little army, in 


order 


Boox VIII. | 
1266. ordert to join him; but, 28 he approached Eve- 
es ſharti,where his father 2h — encamped, Edward, 
receiving intelligence of his coming, ſatdenly at- 

taeked him, with Al His forces, and cut in pieces 

this little body, which was unable to refift him. 

Edward This victory animating the young prince, 
marches with fteſh ardor; he diteciiy returned, to at- 
againſt the tac the father, befote he had received the 
Leiceſter, News of his ſon's defeat; and he fo deceived 
An. Way, the watchfulneſs of the old gerieral, that he was 
very near the enemy, when N ned 

to nee. 


that it was his for 5 His | 

Such was Leicefter's ſurpriſe, that he cotild not 

conceal it ; tho? he ptit every thing in a poſture 

of defence, perceiving that a retreat would be 

fl more 

began, about two in the afternoon, and laſted, 

tut night, notwithſtanding the precipitant flight 

of the Welch, who deferred the carl, at the 

very firſt onſer ; and he ſuſtained, by his cou- 

rage and conduct, rhe efforts of Edward, who 

ght wich an amazing valour, being very 

ſeniible, that the good or itf fortune of his lite 

depended on the ſucceſs of that day. At 

length, after a long reſiſtance, on the (ide of 

the barons, the earl of Leiceſter and his ſon, 

Henry, being ſfain, on the fpot, their troops 

were difpirited, and rhe ptince obtained a 

cornfleat victory; and it was rio ſmall addition 

to his joy, on this occaſion, that, during the 

heat of the battle, he had the ſatisfaction to 

deliver the king, his father, from his capti- 

vity, ever fince the battle of Lewes. The 

earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not truſt his 

prifoner, out of his ſight, had been fo cruel, as 

to expoſe his perſon, in the battle, in which 

he was wounded, in the ſhoulder; nay, it is 

ſaid he was in danger of being killed by a 

ſoldier, who did not know him, if an r 

had not rum to his affiſtance, upon his cry- 

ing our to the foldier, « Don't kill me; I am 

Henry of Wincheffer, thy foveteign.” Ed- 

ward, who was near the place, being inform- 

ed of his father's petil, poſted thither, im- 

mediately ; but, leaving him to a ſtrong guard, 

Having juſt asked his bleffing, he returned 

to the battle, that he might not loſe ſuch a 
precious opportrmity. | 

T. Wikes. This battle was tought, near Eveſham, on 

An. Wav. the 4th of Auguſt, 1265, 14 months after the 

battle of Lewes; and, the body of the earl 

of Leiceſter being found, among the dead, 

Roger Mortimer mangled it, in a barbarous 

manner; and, at laſt, cutting off the head, he 

ſent it to his wife, as a cettain token of his 

being revenged on his enemy. Such was the 

fare of Leiceſter, who, tho a foreigner, be- 

came the moſt confiderable peer in the king- 

dom, and was even ſuſpected of aſpiring to the 

erown; but there is no certain proof of the 

laſt, the reports, that were ſpread concerning 

it, having no other foundation than bare ſuſpi- 

eions, and, perhaps, groundleſs calumnies. 

However, it cannot be denied, that he abuſed 

his power, and the confidence of his friends 

and collegues; at leaſt, he diſcovered, by his 

conduct, that he was not ſuch an enemy to 

arbitrary power, as he pretended, when placed 

at the head of the contederates ; yet this, af- 


we Reg ef HENAY iff, | 


» antient manuſcript, ſeveral 


than « battle. The fight this be 


„ 
ter all, does not prove, that he afpired to the 1265. 
throne. Doubtleſs, this carl was endowed ya 
with noble qualities; and, if he reſembled his 
father, in his valour and btavery, he yo far 

al- 


from being like him, in his cruelty. E 
ways expreſſed fo great a veneration for the. 
monks, that they would have fainted him, at 
any rate, after his death, pretending that ma- 
ny miracles were w at his tomb. A 
modern hiſtorian aſſures us, that he ſaw; in au 
| prayers direfted 
to him, as a martyr; and this opinion pre- 
vailed ſo much, among the people, that the 
pope was forced to exert all his authority, to 
put a ſtop to that ſuperſtition; but, however 
3 be, as we are uncertain of the motive 
of the earl's actions, we are equally ſo, whether 
he was more worthy of blame than of pity. 
If, in taking up arms againſt Henry, his 
ſovereign and efaftor, he was entirly 
ſwayed by ambition, we cannot ſufficiently 
deteſt his ingratitude to a prince, his brother- 
in-law, who had loaded him with favours ; 
but, if he appeared at the head of a party; 
ſolely with a view to the good of the l, 
and to free the kingdom from the maniſeſt 
oppteſſion it groaned under, queſtionleſs, 
ſome people would not want plauſible reaſons, 
to jultify his conduct. In the mean time, 
without examining this motive too cloſely, 
modern . writers, bor the moſt part, inveigh 
bitrerly 5 him ; and the Engliſh Catiline 
is one of the beſt names they afford him; 
but nothing leſs could be expected from the 
bulk of hiſtorians, who generally dedicate 
theĩt works to kings, queens, prime-miniſ- 
ters, and favourites. "IR 
After the defeat of the confederates, they, Ihe con- 
who, a little before, were perſecuted, became federate 
perſecutors, in their turn; plaguing their ene- barons are 
mies, 1000 ways, and expoſing them to many P*'{ecured, 
hardſhips. The king, being naturally re- 3 
vengefal and avaricious, was extremely im- fared, 
patient to be revenged on thoſe who had 
oftended him, and to ſeize their ſpoils ; and, 
with this view, he called a parliament, which, 
as it entirely conſiſted of his creatures, grant- 
ed him the confiſcation of the eſtates of the 
rebels. The city of London, the parliament 
haveing decreed that ſhe deſerved to forfeit alt 
her privileges, was left to the king's merey, who 
took away her gates, chains, and magiſtrates, 
and exacted a large ſum of money from the 
Citizens, to reſtore what he had taken from 
them. The confederate barons, finding them- 
ſelves expoſed to a revenge, in all appearance, 
inſatiable, were in the greater conſternation, as 
they could perceive no remedy, in this their 
extremity ;- and Simon de Montfort, eldeſt 
ſon of the carl of Leiceſter, not doubting but 
he ſhould be one of the firſt, that ſhould fall a 
ſacrifice to the king's reſentment, took care. 
betimes, to ſecure an intereſt in the ſriend- 
ſhip of Richard, king of-the Romans, whom 
he had in cuſtody, in Kenelworth-caftle, by 
releaſing him, without a ranſom ; and this ex- 
ample turned to the advantage of ſeveral priſo- 
ners of the battle of Lewes, who were alſo ſet 
at liberty, with the ſame view, by their keeper . 
| | n 
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Wa on thoſe, that had taken up arms againſt him, 
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by ſeizing their eſtates, w 
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ch he either kept, 
for his own uſe, or liberally "beſtowed on 
his favourites; for, regardleſs of the conſe- 
quences, he entirely gave way to his paſſion, 
nor, in the leaſt, conſidering, that people, re- 


duced to beggary, are on the very btink of 


deſpair. He would have acted more diſcreet- 


ly, had he copied after the earl of Pembroke, 


his firſt governor, who reſtored to the van- 


quiſh'd barons their eſtates, leſt he ſhould ex- 


poſe the kingdom to freſh troubles. Henry 
was of a quite different character, who en- 
dangered the loſs of the fruits of the prince his 
ſon's victory over the barons, by refuſing them 
the leaſt favour. Simon de Montfort, appre- 
hending his caſe to be deſperate, left the 
caſtle of Kenelworth, with a ſtrong garriſon ; 
and, aſſembling ſome of the remains of his fa- 
ther's army, he threw himſelf into the iſle of 
Axholme in Lincolnfhire. He ſoon put that 
pu in a condition, to ſerve. for a refuge to 

imſelf and friends ; and. great numbers dai- 
ly reforted to him, who, at length, began to 
give ſome uneaſineſs to their enemies. | 

Whilſt the court was preparing to prevent 


The queen the conſequences of this new revolt, the queen 


arrives, 


and 1s fol- 


lowed by 
à legate. 


1 


Remarks 
on the at- 
fair o 


Sicily. 


arrived from France, where ſhe had retired 
wich prince Edmund, her ſon, after the battle 
of Lewes; and ſhe was quickly followed by a 
legate, who, a few days after his coming, ha- 
ving convened a ſynod, ſolemnly excommuni- 
cated the late earl of Leiceſter and all his ad- 
herents, whether dead or alive. Clement IV. 
finding that the Engliſh were tired with ſup- 
plying money, for the conqueſt of Sicily, judg- 
ed it expedient to ſave the honour of the holy 
ſee, which had ſomewhat ſuffered, by prince 
Edmund's renunciation; and, therefore, he 
ſentthe king notice, by his legate, of a bull of 
Urban, his predeceſſor, revoking the grant to 
the prince, his ſon. He had, hitherto, kept 
this bull private,” being deſirous of ſeeing the 
iſſue of a negotiation with Charles, earl of An- 
jou, to whom he actually gave, this very year, 
the inveſtiture of the two Sicily's ; yet Henry, 
who had only quĩtted his pretenſions, as he 
was compelled to it by the earl of Leiceſter, 
during his captivity, could not, without regret, 
find himſelf obliged to renounce his hopes; 
but there was, now, no remedy. 
This was, at laft, the reſult of the affair of 
Sicily, which had been, to the popes, a fertile 
ſource of oppreſſions, upon the people and 
clergy of England; and, if it had been vaſtly 
expenſive to the Engliſh, they reaped, at leaſt, 
this benefit by it, that it viſibly leflened their 
former good opinion of every thing that flowed 
from the court of Rome, and taught them to 


be more upon their guard, for the future, a- 
gainſt her uſurpations. The truth of this ob- 


ſervation will, more particularly, appear, in the 
ſacceeding reigns ; in which we ſhall ſee the 
Engliſh much leſs tractable, with reſpe& to 
the popes; and it may be farther remarked, 
that this affair was the principal cauſe of the 
misfortunes, to which Henry was expoſed, for 


ſo many years, and, at the ſame time, of the 
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henceforward,' met with very feeble. attacks. 


Had not Henry been obliged to ſatisfy the 

varice of the popes, he would have leſs op c. 
ſed his ſubjeRs,;. and the barons would haye 
wanted the maſt plauſible : pretence for their 


=o 


confederacy. It is 1 ſurpriſing, chat | 
ant to prince Edmund ſhould /be © 


the pope's grant. to prince Edmur d be 
unknown to the hiſtorians; of Naples and Si- 


cily, who do not fo much as memion it, though 
the nr, of. which they have written, 
t 


were ſo greatly concerned; for there is on 
one that juſt 12 5 of it, and even he is miſ- 
taken, in the name of the Epgliſ prince, to 
whom, he ſays, the pope would have given Si- 
cily. Villa, a noted author, recites the pope's 
ſpeech to the cardinals; . to Fee them to 
approve of his deſign to invelt Charles of An- 
jou with both Sicily's ; 40G, in this ha 
the ntiff repreſents all the injuries ſuſ- 
tained by the 8 85 from Manfred, the ne- 
ceſſity of deſtroying the houſe of Swabia, and 
the advantages which the church would obtain, 
if theſe kingdoms were given to a prince, who 
was able to undertake her defence. This, in 
all appearance, was a very natural occaſion, to. 
rake notice of the endeavours of his predeceſ- 
ſors, to dethrone the uſurper, by the aſſiſtance 
of the king of England, in giving the crown, 
of theſe kingdoms to one of his ſons ; but he 
does not ſay a word, about it. What then, 
can be inferred from the filence of the pope, 
as well as the Neapolitan and Sicilian hiſtori- 
ans, but that the court of Rome never really 
intended to procure this crown, for prince 
Edmund ; and that her ſole view was to drain 
England of money, under ſuch a frivolous pre- 
tence ? | | 


: 


* % 


As Montfort's retreat to the iſle of Axholme Simon de 
might prove to be of dangerous conſequence, Montfort 
is forced to 


an army; tho” it was difficult to diſlodge the ſurrender. 


prince Edward was ſent into thoſe parts, with 


male-contents, from a place ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
both by art and nature. However, after, an, 
obſtinate defence, the beſieged were conſtrain- 
ed to ſurrender, on condition that their lives 
and limbs were ſpared ; and, as to their eſtates, 
it was agreed, that they ſhould ſubmit to the 


judgment of the king of the Romans and 
prince Edward. This capitulation being ſinn- 
ed, Montfort was preſented to the king, and 
found a powerful mediator, in the king of 


the Romans ; for this prince affirmed, . that, 
after the battle of Eveſham, the garriſon of 
Kenelworth would have murdered him, if 
Montfort had not hazarded his own life, to 
prevent it ; and then he intreated the king to 
pardon him, in conſideration of his having 
generouſly releaſed him, without a ranſom. It 
is ſaid, Henry, moved with Montfort's good 


offices to the king, his brother, was inclined 
to reſtore him entirely to favour, if the earl 


of Glouceſter had not openly oppoſed it ; bur, 
as it was neceſſary to keep fair with Glouceſ- 
ter, as well as with the king of the Romans, 
it was reſolved in council, that Montfort ſhould 
have liberty to depart the kingdom, and that 
the king ſhould grant him an annual penſion, 
of 500 marks, provided he delivered up Ke- 
EE rare nelworth- 


HI 200! 
ſolid eſtabliſhment of the great charter, which, 1266, | 
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1266. nelwortli-caſtle ; but the garriſon refuſed to 
Wy WV obey him. All the other rebels, in Axholme, 


Several 


inſurrec- 


tions, 


T. Wikes. 


A brave 
and gene- 
rous action 


of Ed- 
ward. 


The king 


beſieges 
kene}- 
worth, 


An. Wav. 


were pardoned, , upon their ſwearing, never 
for the time to come, to catry arms againſt 
the king, an oath which was, afterwards; 
very little obſerved ; and, this aftair being over, 
the kingdom, immediately, enjoyed ſome 
tranquillity. Montfort ſeemed pretty well 
contented with his lot ; but, ſoon after, whe- 
ther out of inconſtancy, or becauſe he wanted 
a ſubſiſtance, he joined certain pyrates of the 
Cinque: ports, who gave him the command of 
their ſhips, -with which he plundered, withont 
diſtinction, all the merchant-men that came in 
his way. As it was manifeſt, that the inha- 
bitants of the Cinque- ports countenanced 
theſe pyracies, the king ſent prince Edward, 
to chaſtiſe them; but the prince reduced 
them to their allegiance, without uſing force, 
namely, by promiſing them a general par- 
don, and the confirmation of their privileges, 
for which they renewed their fealty to the 
king. 

Aſter all, it could not be ſaid, that peace 
was ſully reſtored to the kingdom, ſince Ke- 
nelworth-caſtle was ſtill in the hands of the 
male- contents; and there was alſo, in the 
north, a troop of armed men, who obliged 
the king to ſend, againſt them, Henry, eldeſt 
ſon of the king of the Romans. This young 
prince marched, with ſuch expedition, that 
he ſurpriſed the rebels; and, killing the 
greateſt part, he diſperſed the reſt. However, 
the ring- leaders made their eſcape ; who, 
joining with other male-contents, and parti- 
cularly thofe of Axholme, became. maſters of 
the ifle of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire ; from 
whence, making continual inroads into the 
neighbouring counties, they committed great 


ravages. 
At the 


ſame time, Adam de Gurdun tak- 


ſion to give ſenſible proofs of his. courage and 
generoſity ; for, in a battle with the rebels; 
Adam who was ſtrong and valiant, attacking 
the prince, hand to hand, obliged him to ex- 
ert his utmoſt dexterity and valour. This 
ſingle combate was not interrupted, till Adam, 
being down on the ground, was compelled to 
yield himſelt priſoner to the prince; but this 
act of bravery, in Edward, was, immediately, 
followed by another of generoſity, which re- 
dounded as much to his honour. The prince 
generoully gave him life and liberty ; and 
Adam deeply affected, as he ought, with 
this favour, ſerved him, ever after, with the 
greateſt fidelity. "£2, 

The garriſon of Kenelworth was become fo 
formidable, and likewiſe ſo odious, on the ac- 
count of their outrages, that the king's coun- 
eil reſolved, this cattle ſhould be, forthwith, 
inveſted, and the ſiege of Ely deferred to ano- 
ther opportunity. The king was extremely 
incenſed againſt the governor of Kenelworth, 
tor inſolently cutting off the hand of his herald, 
ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender ; inſomuch 
thar he determined to go, in perſon, to this 
ſiege, fancying that his preſence would ſtrike 
the greater terror into the beſieged ; but they 


4 
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ing up arms in Hampſhire, Edward had occa- 
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made ſuch a brave and reſolute defence, that, 
after a ſix months ſiege, there was not the 


leaſt proſpe& of forcing them to capitulate; 
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and, therefore, the ſiege was turned into a 


blockade. In the interim, the — continued 
in the town, of which he was maſter, in ex- 


peRation that hunger would compel the garri- 


ſon to ſurrender. 


During the blockade, Henry called a par- 


liament, at Kenelworth, to conſider means to 
reduce the rebels of Ely, either by offering 
them an eaſy compoſition, or by force, if they 
rejected the favour propoſed ,; and, with this 
view, the parliament drew up certain articles, 
containing the terms, on which the king was 
to grant a general pardon. Theſe terms were 
very favourable, conſidering the preſent circum- 
ſtances ; for, to have their eſtates reſtored, ſome 
were to pay hve years value, ſome three, and 
others only one ; but, wherher the male-con- 
tents could not depend upon the king's word, 
or thought theſe conditions too hard, they re- 
ſuſed to accept them. They even took occa- 
ſion, from thence, to increaſe their outrages ; 
and, having the boldneſs to make an excurſion, 
as far as Norwich, they carried, from'that 
place, above 20,000 |. ſterling. | 


* 


blocked up, and forced to eat their horſes, re- 
lying on the aſſiſtance promiſed by Simon de 
Montfort, held out ſo long a ſiege, with an in- 
vincible reſolution; but, at length, when they 
could ſcarce withſtand any longer the hunger, 
that preſſed them, deſpairing of any ſuccours, 
they capitulated to ſurrender the caſtle, pro- 
vided they were not relieved, within 40 days. 
During that ſpace, they were to be ſupplied 
with proviſions; but, upon the expiration of it, 
they came out of the caſtle, ſo pale and mea- 
gre, that it could not be conceived, that a gar- 
riſon, in ſo wretched a condition, ſhould have 


1267. 
A parlia- 
ment at 
Kencl- 
worth. 
An. Wav. 


he garriſon of Kenelworth, though cloſely The garri- 


ſon of Ke- 
nelworth. 
T. Wikes. 


the aſſurance to demand ſuch a capitula- 


tion. 5 


The taking of Kenelworth, and his hopes The earl of 
of ſpeedily reducing the rebels of Ely, led the Glouceſter 
king to forget his paſt misfortunes, as well as takes mea- 


the prince his ſon's engagement for him, with 
the earl of Glouceſter ; and Edward himſelf, 
notwithſtanding his oath, was more ſollicitous 
to reduce the male-contents of Ely to the 
king's obedience, than to perform his promiſes. 


The earl of Glouceſter obſerved, with extreme 


regret, that, as the king's affairs proſpered, 
the father and ſon acted, with leſs moderation, 
and were more ready to ſtretch the preroga- 
tive royal, beyond the limits preſcribed by the 
laws. What he had done, for the king and, 
prince, was not ſo much to enlarge the regal 
power, as to prevent the earl of Leiceſter from 
paving his way to the throne ; which very evi- 
dently appeared, from the oath he required of 
prince Edward; bur, the conduct of Henry, 
who was returning to his former courſes, con- 
vincing him, that, after the reduction of the 
male-contents, it would be extremely difficult 
to confine the authority of the ſovereign, with- 
in proper bounds, he judged it neceſſary to op- 
poſe his progreſs, in time. Thus, reſolved, he 


ſures a- 
gainſt the 


king. 


N 


retired to his own eſtate, on the borders of 
_ N 
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The king 


marches to 
Cambridge 
W. Riſh. 
M. Weſt. 
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Wales, where he entered into a league with 
Lewellyn, and ſome neighbouring barons; 
after which, he ſent word to the male- contents 
1 Ely, that he would endeavour to relieve 


em. 

Tho his abſence and preparations muſt, of 
courſe, have given ſome umbrage to the court ; 
yet, as he concealed his deligns, under the pre- 
tence of a quarrel with Mortimer; he left ſome 
room to doubt of the motives of his armament. 
In the interim, whilſt, according to the dictates 
of policy and good ſenſe, the king ſhould have 
made it his ſtudy, to give ſome ſatisfaction to 
ſuch a powerful lord, all his thoughts were en- 

oſſed, about means to reduce the rebels of 

ly; not ſo much to reſtore the publick tran- 
quillity, as to render himſelf as much, or more, 
abſolute than ever. He plainly foreſaw, that 
he could not attain his ends, whilſt a body of 
armed rebels were in the midſt of his domini- 
ons ; and, therefore, he convened a parliament, 
to conſult about effectual meaſures, to reduce 
them to their allegiance. The carl of Glouce- 
ſter refuſing to give his attendance, the King, 
being uneaſy at it, ſent ſome lords, to admo- 
niſh him to come and take his ſeat, in that aſ- 
ſembly, who found the earl very intent upon 
raiſing an army; but, when they expreſſed their 
ſurpriſe at it, he told them, for their ſatisfacti- 
on, that the troops were deſigned againſt 
Mortimer, his enemy; and he even gave them 
a writing, under his own ſeal, by which he en- 
gaged, that he would never take up arms a- 
gainſt the king. Thus, he removed all ſuſpi- 
cions, that were entertained concerning him; 
and the king and parliament thought of no- 
thing more than how to beſiege Ely, the only 
thing that, now, gave them any diſturbance; 
and the reſolution that was taken, of vigoroully 
carrying on this ſiege, furniſhing the king with 
a plauſible pretence, to demand an aid, the 
parliament granted him a very conſiderable 
ſupply. The legate, alſo, tho' he had not the 
{ame reaſons, preſſed the clergy to grant the 
ſame aid to the pope ; but the prelates not on- 
ly refuſed to comply, but, being highly exa(- 
perated, committed to writing the reaſons of 
their denial, which were not much for the ho- 
nour of the court of Rome. 

No ſooner had the parliament broke up, than 
the king took the field, at the head of his ar- 
my; and, having advanced, as far as Cam- 
bridge, he halted, to ſend and ſummon the re- 
bels of Ely, to return to their duty ; bur their 
anſwer plainly ſhewed, that it was no eaſy mat- 
ter to frighten them; which, and the ſituation 
of the iſle of Ely, that had formerly very 
much embaraſſed William the Conqueror, ſome- 
what abating his martial ardor, cauſed him to 


wait the arrival of the prince, his ſon, who was 
then at York. 


The earlof Whilſt the king was at Cambridge, the carl 


Glouceſter 
becomes 
maſter of 
London 


of Glouceſter headed the army, raiſed on his 
own lands, and in Wales; who dire&ly march- 
ed towards London, and with ſo much expe- 


and of the dition, that he entered the city, before they had 


tower, 

M. Weſt, 
An. Wav. 
T , Wikes. 


time to prevent him, and even before they 
knew, whether he acted for, or againſt the 
king. Nevertheleſs, it is probable, that the ma- 


giſtrates and principal citizens were no ſtran- 1267. 
gers to his deſigns; but, however that be, the Www 


carl, approached the rower, the cuſtody of 
which the king had committed to the legate; 
and he ſummoned him to reſign it, immediate · 
ly, alledging, that it was not a poſt to be truſt- 
ed in the hands of a foreigner, much leſs of an 
eccleſiaſtick. The legate, ſurpriſed at this un- 
expected ſummons, made a ſhow of defending 
himſelf; but, as he wanted proviſions, and the 
earl had ſtrictly prohibited the ſending in any, 
he was quickly conſtrained to ſurrender. The 
earl, being now maſter of the tower, was not 
ſo careful to conceal his deſigns; and, as ſcve- 
ral of the male-· contents daily joined him, it 
was viſible, that he did not intend to act, for 
the king's intereſt. At length, pulling off the 
maſque, he publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, 
that he had taken up arms, to obtain reaſona- 
ble terms for the maſe- contents; and that it was 
his intention to oblige the king and prince to 
the more punctual performance of their pro- 
miſes. Henry, aſtoniſhed at this freſh revolt, 
ſent preſſing orders to the prince, his ſon, to 
come and join him, as ſoon as poſſible, being 
in continual dread of an attack, though he was 
not in a condition to come off, with honour, it 
compelled to a battle. Theſe orders meeting 
the prince, in his return from the north, where 
he had finiſh'd his affairs, obliged him to march, 
with the utmoſt expedition, to the king's re- 
lief; and they were no ſooner joined, than they 
advanced together towards London, and en- 
camped at Stratford, within three miles of the 
city. The univerſal eſteem the nobility and 
commons had for Edward, rather than their 
affection for rhe king, cauſed, in a very ſhort 
ſpace, the army to be conſiderably augmented ; 
inſomuch that the earl of Glouceſter durſt not 
ſtir out of London, for ſear of engaging, at a 
great diſadvantage. He had entertained hopes, 
that the whole kingdom would eſpouſe his 
cauſe, and that the king's own troops would 
deſert him ; but now, perceiving that, on the 
contrary, his friends began to abandon him, he, 
timely, applicd to the king of the Romans, by 
whole interceſſion, he obtained much better 
terms than he could reaſonably have expected; 
for he was not only forgiven, upon laying down 
his arms, but procured the city of London to 
be included in his pardon, which otherwiſc 
would, doubtleſs, have been puniſhed in an ex- 
emplary manner. He would tain have obtained 
the ſame favour, for the rebels of Ely; but the 
king and prince were inexorable, in that par- 
ticular. | 


This affair being over, Edward approached The Ely- 
the iſle of Ely; and the male-contents, having Sin 


: 3 IC M. Weſt. 
they were reduced to extremity. The only r. wike-, 


no proſpect of relief, choſe to ſurrender, beſo 


condition, allowed them, was the ſaving their 


lives and limbs; and, by this, were extinguith- 


ed the troubles, that had, for five years, tor- 
mented the kingdom. 


Henry, having an army in readineſs, reſolved A treaty of 
to correct the inſolence of the prince of Wales, peace wit}: 
who, during the late troubles, had, all along, Wales. 


aſſiſted the rebels; and he advanced, as far as 


Montgomery, where Lewellyn ſent ambaſſa- An. wav. 


dors, 
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1267. dors, to ſue for peace. His offer to pay the 
king 32,000 marks, and to do him homage, 
for his principality, was an inducement to hear- 
ken to his propoſals; but he was, moreover, 
obliged to deliver up certain caſtles, convenient 
for the king. 

1268, I be peace of the kingdom being, thus, re- 
Edward ſtored, the king called a parliament; where 
— 3 , Ottobon, the pope's legate, being preſent, in- 
do the 175 formed the aſſembly, that the pope was reſolved 
ly-land. to publiſh a Cruſade, in all the chriſtian ſtates; 
W. Riſh. and he exhorted the Engliſh, to contribute their 
money and perſons towards this expedition, 
which was ſolely intended, to promote the glo- 
ry of God and the good of the church. The 
preſent tranquillity of England cauſed great 
numbers to engage, in this undertaking ; eſpe- 
cially, when they ſaw prince Edward and 
Henry, ſon of the king of the Romans, receive 
the croſs, at the hands of the legate. The 
carls of Warwick and Pembroke, and above 
120 knights, followed the example of theſe two 
princes, beſides a vaſt multirude of perſons of 
inferior quality ; and the legate, having no far- 
ther buſineſy in England, returned to Rome, 
whilſt the king of the Romans took his third 

journey to Germany. 


The ſta- Whilſt the Croiſes were preparing for their 

tutes of voyage, the king convencd a parliament, at 

— bo- Marlborough, where a body of ſtatutes were 
gb. 


W. Rim. enacted; which make a conſiderable figure, a- 
mong the laws of England. 

The death Before we proceed to the events of the fol- 

of Clement lowing year, it will be neceſſary to mention the 

IV. a. death of pope Clement IV, upon which, the 

=O e Papal chair was vacant, for three years toge- 

of Celano, ther; and this year is alſo memorable for the 

M. Weſt. famous battle, near the lake of Celano, that 

W. Riſh. was fought, between Charles of Anjou, the new 
king of Sicily, and Conradin, ſon of the empe- 
ror Conrade; but, Conradin having the miſ- 
fortune to be vanquiſhed and taken priſoner, 
Charles was ſo cruel as to order him to be be- 
headed. 

Edward The Cruſade was not only publiſhed in 


engages to England, but likewiſe in all the chriſtian 
accompany Lo. 0 : . 
che king of ſtates, eſpecially in France; and St. Lewis 


France to was to be head of it; the ill ſucceſs of 


the Holy- his expedition into Egypt not being able 


Land : to cool his zeal, he had, inceſſantly, ſince his 
8 return, projected means, how to carry war, 


M. Weſt. once more, into the country of the Infidels. 
T. Wikes. Prince Edward's late taking the croſs inſpired 


Lewis with better hopes of ſucceſs, if he could 
perſuade that prince to join him; and, therefore, 
he invited him to come to Paris, where he im- 
parted to him his deſign. Edward was deſirous 
of nothing more than to join forces, with ſuch 
a potent prince, and to command under him; 
but he intimated to him, thar he could not be 
ready, with ſufficient diſpatch, for want of 
money to ſupport the expence of the voyage. 
Lewis, glad to find that he made no other ob- 
jection, lent him 30,000 marks, for which Ed- 
ward mortgaged to him the revenues of Bour- 


deaux, for ſeven years; and, upon this agree- 


ment, Edward returned into England, where 


the King, his father, had now aſſembled a par- 


The Reign of HENRY III. a 


liament, which granted him a-2oth part of the 1268. 
moveables of the kingdom, part whereof was 
to be employed, towards rhe charges of the 
prince's expedition. | 

Betore Edward was prepared for his depar- Theſecond 
ture, the king of the Romans arrived with a 1 | 
new wife, he Pad married in Germany, not ſo = St. 
much for her fortune as her beauty. pas 
A little before the departure of the Croiſes, T. Wikes. 
Henry cauſed the reliques of Edward the con- 1269. 
feſlor, for which he had a peculiar veneration Te body 
to be removed ; and this ceremony, to which ST _ 
all the great men of the kingdom were invited, moved to 
was performed, in a very pompous manner. the new 
The ſhrine of the ſaint, adorned with precious urch. 
ſtones, was carried on the ſhoulders of the king > m_ 
himſelf, and his brother, the king of the Ro- I. yyike.. 
mans, with the princes, and principal lords, An. Wav. 
and placed in the new church of Weſtminſter, 
which was juſt finiſhed; and rendered the moſt 
ſtately of any, at that time, in Europe. 

The calm England enjoyed, for a conſidera- 1270. 
ble while, was in danger of being diſturbed by Ie king 


the ſuſpicions, the earl of Glouceſter entertain- of the Ro- 


. mans re- 
ed of prince Edward; for that lord, not be- conciles 


lieving that the prince was thoroughly recch- Edward to 
ciled to him, kept away from court, and al- che carl of 
ways found ſome excuſe, to be abſent from the 93 
parliaments; inſomuch that the king was ap- i 
prchenſive, that the carl had ſtill 4 defign to 
interrupt che peace of the kingdom; but the 
king ot the Romans freed fim from his fears, 
by procuring a perfect reconciliation between 
theſe two enemies. | | 

In the mean time, Lewis, inſtead of going St. Lewis 
directly to the Holy-Land, as he, at firſt, in- lands in 


Africa, to 


tended, embarqued for Africa, at the inſtance beſiege 
of Charles king of Sicily, his brother, who was Tums. 
at variance with the king of Tunis; for he T. Wikes; 
expected that the African prince ſhould pay Vignier. 
him the ſame tribute, his predeceſſors paid to 
the emperor, with all the arrears. To ſup- 
theſe pretenſions, Lewis landed his army 
in Africa, and made preparations to beſiege 
Tunis; but the Mooriſh king choſe rather to 
promiſe the payment of what was demanded, 
than hazard the loſs of his dominions. | 
Lewis had ſet out for Africa, when Edward Edward 
departed from Portſmouth, to take up the goes to join 
Princeſs, his ſpouſe, at Bourdeaux ; from — king of 
whence they went together to Aigues Mortes, 8 1 
where their fleet waited for them; and, having him in 
embarqued there, they joined the king of Africa. 
France, before Tunis, where he ſtaid, for the M. Welt. 
erformance of the treaty made with the 
. How preſſingly ſoever Edward ſollicit- 
ed this monarch, to continue his voyage to 
Paleſtine, he could not prevail on him to ſtir, 
before he had received entire ſatisfaction from 
the king of Tunis; but, as Edward had no 
concern, in that affair, he reſolved to paſs the 
winter in Sicily, deſigning to proceed for 
the Holy-Land, in the ſpring. He had ſcarce 
lett the coaſts of Africa, when the peſtilence 
breaking out, in the camp of the French, ra- 
ged ſo turioully, that it not only {wept away 
the private ſoldiers, but alſo the principal 
officers ; and the king himſelf being, 7 lt 
eized. 


” ad N 


= 
„ 


1270. ſeized with it, reſigned his breath, in the arms 


ol his eldeſt ſon, Philip, who, ſoon after this, 


returned to France. 

Henry, ſon Though Lewis's death deprived Edward of 
E Rab all hopes of making any remarkable progreſs, 
mans, is in Paleſtine, he continued his voyage, and ar- 
murdered rived there, purſuant to his vow ; yet, Philip's 
by Guido return to — giving him ſome cauſe to 
2 Mont- fear, with reſpe& to Guienne, he reſolved to 
* ſend thither his couſin Henry, ſon of the 
king of the Romans, to watch the motions of 
the French. This young prince, poſting to 
 Bdurdeaux, paſſed through Viterbo, a city in 
the pope's dominions, where he was inclined 
to make ſome ſtay, which occaſioned the loſs of 
his life ; for Guido de Montfort, ſon to the late 
carl of Leiceſter, then at that place, ſeeing the 
prince enter into a church, followed him, and 
murdered him, before the high-altar, in re- 
venge of his father's death, who was lain in 
the battle of Eveſham ; but nothing could be 
more unjuſt than the murderer's pretence, to 
vindicate this infamous action, ſince neither 
this prince, nor his father, the king of the 
Romans, were preſent at that battle, being 

then both under confinement. 
1271. Edward's progreſs, in the Holy-Land, was 
Edward not very conſiderable ; yet, with his few 


Tomes to troops, he convinced the Saracens what they 
Paleſtine. 


might expect from him, if he ſhould be rein- 
forced; for his valour, fame, and the reputa- 
tion of king Richard, his great- uncle, who had 
performed ſuch wondrous exploits, in the eaſt, 
ſo terrified the Infidels, that they ſent an aſſaſ- 
ſin, to diſpatch him. The villain pretending 
to ſettle a correſpondence, between Edward 
and the governor of Joppa, who feigned a de- 
ſire to turn chriſtian, was often admitted into 
the prince's preſence, and to diſcourſe with 
him; but, at laſt, as he was, one day, alone 
in his chamber, he would have ſtabbed him, 
with a dagger, in the belly, if Edward had 
not warded oft the blow, with his arm, where 
he received a dangerous wound. The aſſaſſin, 
enraged at this diſappointment, made an at- 
tempt to redouble his blow, with greater vio- 
lence; but Edward gave him ſuch a kick, on 
the breaſt, that he beat him down backward, 
and, leaping upon him, wreſted the dagger out 
of his hand, and killed him, immediately. 
The prince's wound was much more danger- 
ous than it ſeemed to be, becauſe the dagger 
was poiſoned ; and, as it began to gangrene, 
his cure was deſpaired of; but it fortunately 
happened, that there was, then, in the army, 
a $kiltul chirurgeon, who delivered him from 
this danger. Some affirm, he was indebted, 
for his life, to the tender affection of Eleonora, 
his ſpouſe, who ſucked the venom out of the 
wound ; but this circumſtance is not mention- 
ed by any author, of that time. This princeſs 
was brought to bed, at Acres, of a daughter, 
named Joan de Acres, from the place of her na- 
tivity, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days. 
Greg. Xx. Whilſt Edward was in Paleſtine, Theobald, 
Act. Pub. archdeacon of Liege, who attended him thi- 
ther, receiving the news of his election to 


the papal throne, ſet out, immediately, for 
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Rome; where he aſſumed the name of Gre- 127. 
gory X. | ry 

Edward's army daily diminiſhed, either by ,. FR 
ſickneſs, or ſeveral battles with the Saracens, Edward 
whilit he had not any proſpect of ſupplies, makes a 
from France, or elſewhere ; wherefore, tho? ten years 
with great reluctance, he propoſed to the ſultan use with 
a truce, which, after a fins negotiation, was 
concluded, for 10 years, 10 months, and ro 
days, both parties being allowed to keep what 
they poſſeſſed ; and, having no farther buſi- 
neſs in Paleſtine, the prince, with his troops, 
embarqued for England. 

During his abſence, the king, his father, The death 
enjoyed a perfect tranquillity ; which was not, - the c 
in the leaſt, interrupted, except by the death hne. 
of the king of the Romans, his brother. It is mans 
ſaid, that this prince's grief, for the tragical 
fate of his ſon, threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, 
which laid him in his grave; and Edmund, 
his other ſon, ſucceeded him, as carl of Corn- 
wall, being inveſted with this title by the king, 
his uncle. | 

Preſently after, there was a {edition at Nor- A ſedition 

wich, occaſioned by a quarrel, between the à Nor- 
citizens and monks, in which the cathedral and * 
monaſtery adjoining were reduced to aſhes, 
by the former ; but Henry, reſolving not to let 
this riot paſs, with impunity, went, in perſon, 
to Norwich, where he cauſed the offenders to 
be ſeverely puniſhed. The king, in his return to 
London, was ſeized, at St. Edmundsbury, with 
a languiſhing diſtemper, which, not ſeeming 
to have dangerous ſymptoms, did not prevent 
him from proceeding on his journey; bur, his 
ſickneſs increaſing, after his arrival at Lon- 
don, he died, in a few days, aged 66 years, 
of which he had reigned 56, and 20 days. 
He gave orders, that his body ſhould be 1n- 
terred, near the ſhrine of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, in the abbey-church of Weſtminſter ; 
where his tomb, with. his ſtatue in braſs, may 
be ſcen, at this day. 

This prince's character is ſo viſible, in all His cha- 
the circumſtances of his life, that it will be en- racter. 
tirely needleſs to draw it, more fully; for his 
narrow genius, his eaſineſs to be governed by 
proud and ſelfiſh counſellors, his fickle and ca- 
pricious temper, and the notions of arbitrary 
power inſtilled into him, from his youth, were 
the real cauſes of all the troubles, in his reign. 

He was too weak, when there was occaſion for 
ſteadineſs, and too haughty, when it was ne- 
ceſſary to give way to the times; ſo that he 
never ſeemed to conſult his own advantage. 
Nothing can be ſaid of his courage, ſince it 
deos not appear, that he ever gave any evi- 
dent proofs of it; but he may be juſtly com- 
mended, for his continence, and his utter a- 
verſion to cruelty, being always ſatisfied with 
puniſhing the rebels, in their purſes, when he 
might have ſpilt their blood, on the ſcaffold. 
He was extremely avaricious, tho' he ſquan- 
dered away his money ſo idly, that he continued 
poor, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums he ex- 
acted from his ſubje&s ; and, however preſſing 
his neceſſities were, he could not reſtrain his 


boundleſs liberality ro his favourites, without 


conſidering 


- the ſultan, 
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ſidering the great difficulties he met with, in 
procuring aids from his parliament; but 
this profuſeneſs, and the vaſt ſums, to no pur- 
poſe, employed in the affair of Sicily, were the 
principal cauſes of all his mortifications and 
diſgraces, during the whole courſe of his lite. 
Four things, eſpecially, render this reign 
remarkable. I. The readineſs with which the 
barons, in league againſt king John, returned 
to the obedience of their young ſovereign, the 
very moment they believed their privileges 
were out of danger. II. The patience of the 
barons, for above 40 years, notwithſtanding 
the little regard Henry had for them, and the 
continual breaches ot his oaths. III. The 
Engliſh are indebted to the troubles, which 
diſtracted this reign, for the preſervation of 
the liberties and 1 they enjoy, at this 
day. If the barons of thoſe times had been 
more paſſive, it may be very fairly preſumed, 
that the two charters of king John would have 
been buried in eternal oblivion; and, if their 
revolt proved, in the end, fatal to themſelves, 
it was, at leaſt, beneficial to their poſterity, 
ſince Henry's ſucceſſors, dreading to expoſe 
themſelves to the like dangers, never ventured 
to revoke theſe charters, which are the baſis 
and foundation of the liberty of the Englith. 
Accordingly, they had time to be fo ſtrongly 
eſtabliſhed, by degrees, that there was no an- 
nulling them ; and ler the earl of Leiceſter be 
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exclaimed againſt, in the moſt opptobrious 
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language, let him be ſtiled impious, for dar- 


ing to take up arms againſt his ſovereign, af- 
ter all, it cannot be denied, that his ambiti- 
on has produced happy effects, for the whole 
Engliſh nation. IV. The tyranny of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, who abuſing their power, treat- 
ed the clergy of England, with inconceivable 
rigour. I ſhould add, here, an article of no 
leſs importance, viz. the origin of the houſe of 
commons, if it were not liable to ſo many 
diſputes. 


o 


Henry III, had nine children by Eleonora His iſſuet 


of Provence, his wife; but only two ſons and 
two daughters ſurvived him, the reſt dying in 
their infancy. Edward, his eldeſt ſon, was 
his ſucceſſor; and Edmund, his ſecond ſon, 
after a vain expectation of the crown of the 
two Sicily's, which the pope had amuſed him 
with, was earl of Lancaſter, Leiceſter, and 
Derby, Lord of Monmouth, and high-ſteward 
of England. Margaret, his eldeſt daughter, 
was married, at nine years of age, to Alexan- 
der III, king of Scotland, to whom ſhe left 
but one daughter, of her own name, wife of 
Eric, king of Norway ; from which marriage 
deſcended a princeſs of the ſame name, whom 
I ſhall have occaſion to {peak of, in the fol- 
lowing reign ; and Beatrix, Henry's ſecond 


daughter, was eſpouſed to John de Dreux, 


duke of Bretagne. 
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The State of the Church, during the reigns of HENRI II, RI- 
CHARD I, JohN LACKLAND, and HENRY III. | 


URING the four laſt reigns, the 
affairs of the church were {ſo inter- 
woven with thoſe of the ſtate, that there was 
a neceſſity of relating them together ; and, 
indeed, the conteſts between Henry II. and 
Thomas Becket, and between John and In- 
nocent III, and the tyranny exerciſed by the 
popes, in England, under Henry III, furniſh 
the chief materials for the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
of theſe three reigns, that of Richard I. be- 
ing the only one, wherein the church had no 
influence; unleſs we conſider the Cruſade, in 
which that prince was engaged, as an affair, 
purely, eccleſiaſtical. Some regard theſe four 
reigns, as a time of triumph, for the church, 
becauſe, in their notion of the church, they 
mean no more than the pope and the clergy ; 
but others are of opinion, that this was a 
time of oppreſſion and ſlavery, becauſe chriſti- 
ans were oppreſſed by the popes, who thame- 
fully abuſed their authority. 

The bare peruſal of the hiſtory of theſe four 
reigns is ſufficient to ſhew, that it was nor, 
without reaſon, that I, fo copiouſly, inſiſted on 
the prodigious increaſe of the papal power ; 
and, as we have, already, ſeen the pernicious 
effects of the power aſſumed by the popes, it, 
now, remains to point out the principles, on 
which they cſtabliſhed their authority, and the 
conſequences they drew from thence, to en- 


/ 


large it; and this is the more worthy of no- 
tice, as It is the ſource of all the remark- 
able events, that fell out in the church of Eng- 
land, for ſeveral centuries. 

The firſt principle was, That Jeſus Chriſt 


Principles 


committed the inſtruction of the faithful to the on which 
care of the miniſters of his church; from whence the eccle- 


it was inferred, Firſt, That the faithful ought 
to ſubmit to the deciſions of theſe miniſters, in 
matters of faith; and, Secondly, That laymen 
had not any right to decide, or even to exa- 
mine, the difficulties which might ariſe, about 
theſe matters, but ought implicitly to follow 
the determinations of the clergy. This plain= 


ſiaſtical 


ly ſuppoſes infallibility in the miniſters of the 


church; but as that ſuppoſition was founded 
upon the promiſes of Chriſt to his church, in 
general, and as the conſequenee, drawn from 
thence, for the infallibility of the miniſters, in 
particular, was not ſufficiently evident, an ex- 
pedient was invented, to blind the eyes of the 
world, by confounding the general notion of 
the church with that of the clergy, in particu- 
lar; ſo that, by degrees, the eccleſiaſticks alone 
were called the church, and to them only were 
applied the promiſes of Chriſt, made to all 


chriſtians, in general. Accordingly, in ſaying 


with Chriſt, the gates of hell ſhouid not pre- 
vail againſt the church, they expreſly meant, 


that the clergy; or councils, entirely conſiſting 
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of the ſeveral members of the clergy, ſhould 
be infallible, in their deciſions. Thus, the 
miſinterpretation of the term, Church, was one 
of the principal cauſes of the blindneſs of chri- 
ſtians; but I ſhall not cnlarge, on this head ; 
for I deſign only juſt to mention the ſeveral ſteps, 
by which the eccleſiaſtical power arrived to ſo 
prodigious a height. 

The ſecond principle was, That Jeſus Chriſt 
not only appointed miniſters in his church, for 
the inſtruction of the faithful, but alſo to in- 
ſpect their life and converſation ; from whence 
it was inferred, that it belonged to the paſtors 
to declare to their flocks, what was juſt and 
agrecable to the laws of God, and what not ; 
and, alſo, that they had not only a right to 
exhort the faithful, and cenſure them, upon the 
negle& of their duty, bur alſo to puniſh them, 
when in a {tate of impenitence. 

For a third principle it was laid down, That 
the church of Jeſus Chriſt ought to be pure and 
holy, without ſpot or wrinkle, and that, there- 
fore, it was neceſſary to uſe all poſſible endea- 
vours, to prevent her being polluted either with 
ſins, or errors; ſo that, as, by the preceding 
principles, the clergy had the fole right of in- 
ſtruction and inſpection, it followed, that to 
them belonged the care of preſerving the pu- 
rity of the church. 

his led to a fourth principle, That, in or- 
der to preſerve the purity of the church, it was 
neceſſary to cut off the rotten branches, from 
whence it was drawn, as an inference, that, 
when a chriſtian ſuffered himſelf to be corrupt- 
ed either by fin, or error, he was to be excom- 
municated, that is, cut off from the body of 
the church; bur it is very obvious, that, ac- 
cording to the preceding principles, it was the 
clergy's buſineſs to pronounce this ſentence ; by 
which means, they acquired a great authority, 
and a profound reſpe& from all chriſtians. 

If the governors of the church had all been 
holy and infallible, theſe ſeveral principles, with 
their conſequences, would have produced only 
wholſome effects; and a diſcipline, very profit- 


able to ſalvation, would have been preſerv'd in 


the church; but, as they were too frequently 
{ſwayed by intereſt, caprice, or the impulſe of a 
miſguided zeal, it could not but be thought very 
unlikely, that God ſhould ſubject his church to 
the paſſions and prejudices of his miniſters. 
Hence it was natural to conclude, either that 
theſe principles were falſe, or, at leaſt, the con- 
ſequences ſtretched too far; which belief could 
ſcarce fail to breed a contempt, for unjuſt and 
raſh excommunications, which had even ſome 
influence on the moſt regular, ſince every one 
1s very naturally inclined to fancy himſelf un- 
juſtly condemned; and, from this contempt, 
procceded an unconcern, in the perſons excom- 
municated, to be reconciled to the church, and 
to give her the ſatisfaction ſhe required. 

t, in excommunications, the cler 


had 


ſolely intended to preſerve the church's purity, 


they would have been contented with cutting 
off the rotten members, and grieving at the ob- 
ſtinacy of thoſe, who neglected to be abſoly'd ; 
but ir is manifeſt, that ſatisfaction was their 
chief concern, becauſe molt of the excommu- 


nications were denounced againſt ſuch, as in- 
croached on the lands or immunities of the cler- 
gy, to whom alone the word, Church, was, all 
along, appropriated. It was neceſſary, there- 
fore, for the intereſt of the clergy, to oblige 
thoſe, who were cut off from the body of the 


church, to be reconciled to her, and give her 


ſatisfaction ; and, for this reaſon, another prin- 
ciple was eſtabliſhed : © That, ſpiritual penal- 
« tics being inſufficient to conquer the obſti- 
© nacy of obdurate finners, it was neceſſary, 
e for the glory of God, to make uſe of tem- 
« poral puniſhments, to compel them to obe- 
ce dience.” Upon this foundation the clergy, 
who already regulated all matters, relating to 
religion, decreed, in their councils, © That 
c excommunicated perſons were not only to 
« be ſeparated from the aſſemblies of the 
cc church, but alſo from all intercourſe with the 
« faithful ;” and, if this rigorous law had been 
ſtrictly put in execution, the excommunicated 
would quickly have expired, for want of the 
relief, which men naturally give one another, 
unleſs they had choſen to live among Infidels; 
but as it was ſcarce poſſible to hinder their re- 
lations and friends, from affording them ſome 
aſſiſtance, tho* the contrary often happened, 
another expedient was deviſed, to put the per- 
ſons, cut off from the church, under a neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to her orders, that is, to thoſe 
of the clergy. It was ordained in the councils, 
« That if, within 40 days after excommunica- 
« tion, the party excommunicated did not ſue 
© to be reconciled to the church, the magi- 
ce ſtrate, upon the biſhop's complaint, ſhould 
« be obliged to impriſon him, and confiſcate 
c his eſtate; ſo that a chriſtian, being excom- 
municated, might expect the loſs of his liberty 
and property, unleſs he made the church ſuch 
ſatisfaction, as ſhe herſelf, that is, the clergy, 
ſhould judge expedient. This decree of the 
councils would, perhaps, never have been en- 
acted into a law, if ſovereigns had not found 
their advantage in it, by means of the confiſ- 
cations; but they did not imagine, that this 
ſevere treatment would ever reach them; yet, 
when once they admitted the principle of the 
unlimited authority, aſſumed by the church, 
they ſoon found, that, as chriſtians, they were 
put on a level with their ſubjects. The popes, 
whoſe power daily increaſed, extended it, at 
length, over crown'd heads; for they did not 
{cruple to excommunicate princes themſelves, 
who were often deſerted by their own ſubjects 
and domeſticks, and to depoſe them and give 
their kingdoms to others. 

The ſame principle, then eſtabliſhed for pri- 
vate perſons, extended to kings and emperors; 
and there was, at firſt, but one particular, 
which diſtinguiſhed an excommunicated prince 
from a private perſon ; namely, that his ſub- 
jects were bound to him by an oath, which 
many could not think of violating, under the 
pretence that their ſovereign was excommuni- 
cated; but the popes found means to remove 
this ſcruple, by abſolving them from their oath 
of allegiance, by the plenitude of their apoſto- 
lical power; and this was no more than a con- 


ſequence of the maxim, before eſtabliſhed, 
; « That 
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cc That an excommunicated perſon was to be 
« deprived of his poſleſſions.” 

However, all this was inſufficient to compel 
excommunicated princes, to give the church 
the ſatisfaction ſhe demanded ; for many of 
their ſubjects were not convinced, that the pope 
had power to excommunicate ſovereigns; and 
others believed, that, as long as a king was on 
the throne, his ſubjects ought not to refuſe him 
obedience. Some, tho perſuaded of the pope's 
authority, thought it unlawful to take up arms 
againſt the king actually reigning ; whilſt o- 
thers, again, durſt not engage in ſuch an ha- 
zardous undertaking, which might prove de- 
ſtructive to themſelves and their families. To 
ſurmount theſe difficulties, the popes took care, 
in the firit place, to depoſe excommunicated 
and obſtinate kings, in a council, or only in a 
conſiſtory, in order to remove all ſcruples from 
their ſubjects; and, ſecondly, to commiſſion 
ſome powertul prince, to execute their ſentence, 
that, joining with thoſe ſubjects who were only 
reſtrained by fear, the depoſed prince might 
be forced to ſubmit to the church; but, of this, 
without proceeding any farther, we have ſeen 
a terrible inſtance, in the quarrel between 
Innocent III. and king John. 

Thus, from principles which might be ori- 
ginally good, conſidered abſtractly, ſuch conſe- 
quences were deduced, as tended to erect the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of the church, into a tem- 
poral and abſolute monarchy. Indeed, how 
was It poſſible for a chriſtian not to regard, as 
his real maſters, men, who diſpoſed of his e- 
ſtate, honour, lite, and ſalvation? but it is 
more ſurpriſing, that chriſtians ſhould be fo 
blind, as to admit all theſe principles, with their 
unlimited conſequences, and ſuffer ſuch a ſyſtem 
to be founded thereon, as was purely calculated 
to enſlave them. It was thought, at lait, tho' 
too late, neceſſary to reſtrain the abſolute pow- 
er, aſſumed by the pope and clergy, and ex- 
tended, by degrees, over all ſorts of things ; 
but there was a vigorous oppoſition, and fo 
much the greater, as time had been given them, 
to eſtabliſh their uſurpations. 

This is the chief ſubje& of the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of England, for ſeveral centuries, and 
eſpecially, during the four reigns, under our 
conſideration; which, except a few events, 
contain nothing elſe but affairs reſulting from 
the exorbitant power, engroſſed by the pope 
and the clergy. The ſole view of the councils 
was to maintain the privileges and immunities 
of the church, that is, of the clergy ; and all 
the papal projects tended only to extend their 
authority, as well over the laity, and even the 
ſovereigns, as over the clergy. If they have 
not been able to keep the exceſſive power, to 
which they were arrived, it is entirely owing 
to their abuſe of it; which cauſed them to 
loſe, by degrees, the regard paid to every thing 
flowing from the holy {ce. The bare facts that 
I have related, concerning the affair of Tho- 
mas Becket, the depoſing of king John, and 
the oppreſſions England endured from Rome, 
during the long reign of Henry III, are ſuffici- 
ent to convince all reaſonable and unpre judic'd 
perſons, that the popes exerted, with the utmoſt 
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rigour, the authority they had been ſuffered to 
aſſume; and it would be {till much more convin- 
cing, ſhonld we add, to theſe inſtances, what 
paſſed, on the ſame ſubject, in all the other 
chriſtian kingdoms ; but, to confine myſelf 
wholly to England, I ſhall only remark, that: 
Becker's affair carried the pope's power in that 
kingdom, higher than ever, after a prince, ſo 
haughty as Henry II, was compelled to ſub- 
mit to a ſhametul diſcipline. The homage, 
king John was obliged to do the pope, raiſed 
this power to its utmoſt height; and, from that 
period, the popes conſider'd England, as a con- 
quered country, which they might oppoſe, at 
their pleaſure ; which evidently appears from 
the whole reign of Henry III. 

It mult be farther obſerved, that, if the ri- 
gorous treatment the Engliſh received from the 
popes, for ſome time, kept the kingdom in ſub- 
jection, it proved, at laſt, the principal cauſe of 
the decay of their power ; for, as they puſh'd 
it too far, they rendered the Engliſh, naturally 
zealous of their liberty, deſirous of ſhaking off 
ſuch an intolerable yoke; and, accordingly, 
when a favourable juncture offered, they took 
care to improve it, and the rather, as they 
found themſelves ſupported by the clergy, who 
felt, no leſs than the people, the effects of the 
papal tyranny. This we ſhall ſee, in ſome of 
the following reigns; but, in the mean while, 
we are to conſider the days of John and Henry 
III, as thoſe in-which the papal power was at 
its height, in England, and, it I miſtake not, 
in molt other kingdoms of Europe. I might 
confirm my aſſertion with numberleſs inſtances, 
if what has been ſaid did not ſeem to be ſuffi- 
cient. They, who are willing to have a more 
particular account, of the unjuſt and tyrannical 
proceedings of the court of Rome, with reſpe& 
to England, during the reigns of John and 
Henry III, may, for their ſatisfaction, conſult 
the hiſtory of Matthew Paris, who treats of 
them, at large ; and, tho' endeavours have been 
uſed to blaſt the credit of this author, the judi- 
cious reader will not regard, as an evidence of 
unfaĩthfulneſs, bare and groundleſs allegations. 

The frequent conteſts, about the elections, of 
biſhops and abbots, are, alſo, a material ar- 
ticle of the affairs of the church; but, as I 
have often had occaſion to ſpeak of them, I 
ſhall, at preſent, only point out, in general, 
the foundation of theſe diſputes. As to the 
ſee of Canterbury, the monks of St. Auguſtin's 
alledged, that it was their province to elect 
the archbiſhops, excluſive of all others ; but 
the ſuffragran biſhops of that ſee claimed an 
equal right with the monks. On the contrary, 
the court would not willingly ſuffer any to be 
promoted to the archiepiſcopal dignity, with- 
out their approbation ; ſo that, directly or in- 
directly, they had, all along, a great ſhare in 
the elections. By reaſon of theſe interfering 
intereſts, it was ſcarce poſſible, that an arch- 
biſhop ſhould be choſen, without ſome conteſt; 
ſometimes, becauſe the monks were elected, 
without conſulting the ſuffragan biſhops, and, 
at other times, becauſe the biſhops made a 
different choice from that of the monks ; one 
while, the monks themſelves made a double 

h election; 


A mixt 
council, 


A council 
againſt 


Becket. 


tion denounced by "Thomas Becket, 
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eleftion ; and, at another, the prelate, being 
diſagreeable to the king, could not obtain his 
confirmation. The court of Rome reaped 

reat advantages from theſe controverſies, 
ince to her was referred the decifion of them ; 
and, oh ſuch occaſions, the popes made it a 
rule, to declare in favour of him, who was 
moſt attached to the holy ſee. They frequent- 
ly, by the plenitude of their apoſtolical power, 
annulled the elections made, with unanimous 
conſent, and cauſed whom they pleaſed to be 
elected; of which ſeveral inſtances occur, in the 
Hiſtory of England. 

Theſe diſſentions reigned almoſt as much, in 
the elections of the other biſhops and abbots; 
for the court had always, among thoſe that 
had a right to vote, a party which generally 
carried it from the others; or, at leaſt, it was 
ſtrong enough to hinder the election of ſuch, 
as were not agreeable to the king. Whatever 
happened, they raiſed diſputes, which were 
referred to the court of Rome; and then it 
was that the king made uſe of ſuch means 
with the pope, as were, for the moſt part, 
ſucceſsful. 5 wk 

The immunities very often granted, by the 
court of Rome, to churches and monaſteries, 
in prejudice of the biſhops, were, likewiſe, a 
fertile ſource of diſputes. Theſe immunities 
regarded either the viſitations of the religious 
houſes, the elections of the abbots, or the 
diſpenſations to ſome biſhops to be abſent from 
the councils ; and all theſe articles produced an 
infinite number of ſuits, of which the whole 
profit accrued to the pope, who, under this 
PER commanded the parties to repair to 

ome, to defend their reſpective rights; but, 
when once they were there, they never ſaw 


the end of their ſuits, unleſs, by preſents, 


they procured diſpatch ; and he, that was moſt 
liberal, generally carried the point. Of this 
it would be eaſy to give ſeveral inſtances ; but 


there is no occaſion to prove a fact ſo notori- 


ous and well atteſted ; and it 1s, now, high 
time to proceed to the councils, during the 
four reigns, under our conſideration. 


COUNCILS, in the reign of 
HENR T II. 


IN the year 1155, the firſt of Henry II, a 


mixt council was held in London, conſiſting 
of biſhops and barons, in which ſeveral affairs 
were debated, relating to the church and ſtate; 
which I mention, on purpoſe to ſhew that the 
uſe of theſe mixt councils was not, as yet, en- 
tirely aboliſhed. 

In 1166, a ſynod was convened, which ap- 
pealed to the pope, from the excommunica- 
againſt 
thoſe that obſerved the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon. 


The ſame year, in the opinion of Dr. Hody, 


but ſix years ſooner, in that of Spelman, and, 


according to others, four only, Henry II. cal- 
led a council at Oxford, to examine the tenets 
of certain hereticks, ſtiled Publicans ; who, 
in all probability, were diſciples of the Wal- 
denſes, who began then to appear. When 
they. were asked, in the council, who they 
were, they anſwered they were chriſtians, and 
followers of the doctrine of the apoſtles ; and, 
being afterwards queſtioned, upon the articles 
of the creed, their replies were very orthodox, 
as to the trinity and incarnation ; but, if, we 
may give credit to William of Newburgh, they 
rejected baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, 
and the communion of ſaints. They diſ- 
cover'd a great deal of modeſty and meekneſs, 
in their whole behaviour ; and, when they 
were threatened with death, in order to de- 
ter them to renounce their tenets, they only 
ſaid, © Blefled are they that ſuffer for righ- 
ce teouſneſs ſake.” The council, finding that 
they were not to be prevailed on, delivered 
them over to the ſecular power ; and, unfor- 
tunately for them, the king, being then 
variance with the pope, treated them with 
greater ſeverity, than he would have done, at 
any other juncture. After cauſing them to be 
branded with a hot iron, he prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, all perſons to aftord them any 
rehet ; yet they endured this hard treatment 
very chearſully; and, as they could meet with 
no aſſiſtance, either to ſtay in the kingdom, or 
to depart from thence, they all miſcrably pe- 
riſhed. This is all the account that hiſtorians 
have given of theſe pretended hereticks, with- 
out ſo much as telling us, why they were 
named Publicans. I obſerved, that, in all like- 
lihood, they were the diſciples of the Wal- 
denſes, becauſe of their orthodoxy on the 
trinity and incarnation of the ſon of God, 
their patience, and their anſwer to the coun- 
cil, that they followed the doctrine of the a- 
poſtles; for that was preciſely the language of 
the Waldenſes. Indeed, we cannot trace the 
Waldenſes, in the tenets aſcribed to them 
concerning baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, 
and the communion of ſaints ; but, poſſibly, 
the hiſtorians, who mention them, have miſ- 
repreſented their doctrine. Perhaps, they did 
not believe tranſubſtantiation, and refuſed to 
communicate with ſuch as believed it; and, 
therefore, it was inferred, that they rejected 
the euchariſt and communion of ſaints. As 
for baptiſm, it may be, with the Waldenſes, 
they would have had it, ſtript of all the 
ceremonies tacked to it, ſince its inſtitution 
and, in fine, perhaps, they denied marriage 
to be a ſacrament, and, for no other reaſon, 
were accuſed of rejecting it. However this 
be, they were not the firſt, to whom have 
been aſcribed doctrines, very little agree- 
able to their ſentiments, by ſtrained conſe- 
quences, as it is eaſy to prove from the hiſtory 
of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes *; and, 
tho what I have been ſaying is only con- 


* The Waldenſes publiſhed the articles of their faith, which they dedicated to the French king, when they were 
perſecuted by him; and, tho” the monks would have concealed their doctrines, they came, at laſt, to light, partly by 
the quarrels of the +1 wa among themſelves, and partly by the taking of Montburn, in 1585, by the Mareſchal de 
Leſdiguieres, a proteſtant ; who ſaved the records of the perſecutions, ſound in that place, when the monks deſigned 
to have burnt them, becauſe they not only contained an account of the cruelties againſt the Waldenſes, but proved, 


chat their, doctrine was the ſame with that of the proteſtants. 


jecture, 


Book VIII. 


ſtand aſtoniſhed at the raſhneſs of ſome pro- 
teſtant authors, who, upon the credit of Wil- 


liam of Newburgh, the monk, and ſome o- 


thers of the ſame order, have ſo roughly han- 
dicd theſe pretended hereticks. 
_ Gervaſe, in his Chronicle, ſpeaks of another 
council convened by Henry II, in which, he 
affirms, that prince cauſed the biſhops to ſwear 
to obey his orders, before he had informed 
them ot his intentions; and he adds, that, in 
conſequence of this oath, he would have obli- 

ed them to withdraw their obedience to Alex- 
ander III, and own the antipope, were it not 
that the prelates flatly refuſed it. One would 
think, that Gervaſe, who was a monk of St. 
Aucuſtin's, and contemporary with Becket, 
ſhould have a perfect knowledge of all that 
3 in that prelate's conteſt with the king; 

ut, as he is extremely partial, in favour of 
Becket, and, beſides, no other hiſtorian takes 


notice of this council, we can hardly doubt of 


its being a fiction. The only foundation, for it, 
is Henry's writing to the archbithop ot Cologn, 
as was obſcrved, in the hiſtory ot his reign ; 
but I ſhall juſt remark here, that certain mo- 
dern hiſtorians, relying too mnch on the au- 


thority of Gervaſe, who was Becket's creature, 


have unwarily followed him, in their account 
of this quarrel ; from whence they have been 
lect favour the archbiſhop, and inſinuate, as 
it he was unjuſtly perſecured by the king, 
which ſhews, how apt hiſtorians are to ſlide in- 
ſenſibly into the noti as, or prejudices, of thoſe 
that have writ before them. 


A fynodat In 1175, Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 


Weſtmin- ry, conveicd in \ellmiilter a national ſynod, 


cr. 


in which he cauicd to be read ſome canons, 
drawn up by himſclf, chiefly relating to eccle- 
ſiailĩcal diſcipline, and the celibacy of the 


- peicſts, which was not yet thoroughly eſtabliſh- 


e; but Roger, archbiſhop of York, not being 


preſent at this ſynod, ſent agents, who pro- 


reſted, in his name, againſt three things, where- 
in he thought himſelf aggrieved. Firſt, he 


complaiued of being denied the p.ivilege of 


having the croſs carried beiore him, in the 
province of Canterbury ; ſecondly, that the bi- 
ſhopricks of Lincolu, Cheſter, Worceſter, and 
Hereford were unjuſtly taken from the juriſ- 
diction of the ſee of York ; and, in the laſt 
place, on account of an excommunication de- 
nounced by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a- 
gainſt ſome clergymen of St. Oſwald's, in 

louceſter. Hence it appears, that the old 


diſputes, between the two metropolitans, were 


{til} kept on foot, notwithſtanding the care 
taken, to put an cnd to them, in the reign of 
Henry I. 

What was tranſacted, the next year 1176, in 
a ſynod held by Huguccio, the pope's legate, 
is a farther proof of this point; for, the arch- 
biſhop of York ſeating himſelf, on the right- 
hand of the legate, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury's domeſticks dragged him thence, and 
trampled upon him ; but this accident cauſed 
the ſynod to break up, and was followed with 
a long proceſs, which occaſioned both the me- 
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jecture, it is ſufficiently plauſible, to make one 


tropolitans to carry to the court of Rome ſeve- 
ral appeals, from which ſhe reaped great ad- 
vantages. | 


- Inthe year 1183, the pope deſiring Henry II, An expe- 
to procure him a ſubſidy from the clergy, to dient of 


enable him to carrv on the war againſt the em- che <lergys 
wi to ſatisty 


the pope. 


peror, the. king aſſembled the prelates, to ac- 
quaint them with the pope's demand ; and the 
clergy, not daring to refuſe the aid the pontift 
required, and yet dreading that it might be 
made a precedent, contrary to the liberties of 
the church of England, intreated the King to 
give the pope what he judged reaſonable, pro- 
miſing to repay him whatever he ſhould ad- 
Vance. | 


Engliſh, it was decreed, that all the Engliſh 
{laves ſhould be enfranchiſed; for the prelates 
believed, that the calamiries, their ifland be- 

an to ſufter, proceeded from the Iriſh detain- 
ing, in rr ht men, who, were chriſtians, as 
well as themſelves ; and, beſides, they conſi- 
dered that encouragement was given to py- 
rates, by furniſhing them with an opportunity 
of ſelling their ſlaves in Ireland. The other 
ſynod was held at Caſhel, to put the church of 
Ireland upon the ſame foot with that of Eng- 
land; that is, to reduce the Iriſh clergy under 
the pope's juriſdiction, purſuant to the king's 
promiſe, when he demanded Adrian's conſent, 
to make that conqueſt. n 


Before Iconclude what relates to the councils The XIth 
in the reign of Henry II, I ſhall add a word, con- council of 
cerning the XIth council of Lateran, convened Lateran. 


at Rome by Alexander III. There were only 
three Engliſh biſhops in this aſſembly; for, 
Roger de Hoveden aſſures us, it was one of 
the privileges of the church of England, not 
to be obliged to ſend, more than four biſhops 
to councils held at Rome. The Albigenſes 
were excommunicated, in this council; and 
all chriſtians were very ſtrictly forbidden, to 
keep any correſpondence with them. 

One of the canons prohibited, on pain of 
excommunication, to promiſe benefices, Sefore 
a vacancy ; but this prohibition took place 
only, with regard to patrons ; for the popes 
broke it continually, by means of proviſions, 
which they often uſed, in ſpite of this ca- 
non. | 

It was farther reſolved, in the ſame council, 
to caſe the vaſt expence, churches and religi- 
ous houſes were liable to, for the entertain- 
ment of the viſitors, and their retinue, that, 
in viſitations, an archbiſhop ſhould have no 
more than 50 horſe, a bithop only 3o, a legate 
25, and an archdeacon ſeven ; a wonderful 
reformation ! which evidently ſhews the mo- 
deration of the council. The charges, the ab- 
bies and churches were at, upon this occaſion, 
were ſtiled procurations ; doubtleſs, becauſe 
the churches were obliged to procure what was 
neceſſary, for the entertainment of the viſitors ; 
but, in proceſs of time, this was turned into a 
certain ſum of money, which till retained the 
name of procurations, and became a fertile 

5Q ſourcs 


In this reign, two councils were held in Ire- A ſynod at 
land; in the firit of which, convened at Ar- Armagh in 
magh, preſently after the conqueſts of the Lreland. 


— 
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ſource of oppreſſions, laid, by the nuncio's and COUNCILS, in the reign of 

legates, on the churches, under that pretence. Kin | 

tiltings and tournaments were, alſo, forbid- g Jo HN. 

den ; but they were not aboliſhed by this I N the year 1200, archbiſhop Hubert con- A fynod 

0 prohibition. vened a national ſynod at Weſtminſter, not- held, not- 

1 , ; withſtanding the king's prohibition ; which is wichſtand- 
| COUNCILS, in the reign of remarked by hiſtorians, as the firit uſurpation Engere 


of this nature; and ſeveral canons were made hibtion. 
RICHARD I. in it, the principal of which are theſe : Hoved. 
A ſynod I | N 1189, Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canter- The firſt regulates the pronunciation of di- 
favour of A interdicting the lands of prince John, vine ſervice, to * reading prayers, either 
John's becauſe of his marriage with his couſin, Aviſa too fat, or too ſlow. 
M. Paz of Glouceſter, there was an appeal to the pope The IId forbids the conſecrating the eucha- 
| from this procedure; upon which, his holineſs riſt, more than once in a day, without urgent 85 
ſent John te ia, as his legate, into Eng- neceſſity. 
land, who called a ſynod, which fannulled the The XlIth declares againſt clandeſtine mar- 
archbiſhop's proceedings, and took off the in- riages, and prohibits married perſons to travel, 
terdict; and the pope afterwards confirm'd the beyond ſea, without publiſhing their mutual 
marriage, by his authority; but, notwithſtand- conſent. 
ing this decifive ſentence, the marriage was an- In 1206, the pope deſigaing to levy, in Eng- A ſynod 
nulled, ſeveral years after, on the ſame pre- land, an extraordinary romeſcot, or peter- which re- 
tence of kindred, and by the ſame authority, pence, the biſhops aſſembled in a | ry to de- fuſes mo- 
every thing being eaſy to thoſe, that are in- bate upon his demand; but, the king ſending 8 
veſted with abſolute power. them orders to proceed no farther, they broke IP paris 
Baldwin, being about to attend Richard to up, without coming to any reſolution ; and, ah 
the Holy-Land, called a ſynod ; in which he de- indeed, perter-pence not concerning the clergy, 
clared, that he left the adminiſtrarion of the more than the reſt of the nation, they had no 
affairs of the province of Canterbury to the bi- right to determine, whether it was to be paid, 
ſhop of London, and of his particular dioceſe or not. However, ſhortly after, Florentinus, 
| to the biſhop of Rocheſter. a legate, called another ſynod at Reading, on 
ing the abſence of the two archbiſhops, the ſame account; and, as if the clergy had 
one of whom was in the eaſt, and the other in occaſioned the king's refuſal, extorted from 
Normandy, the biſhop of Ely, regent of the them an aid, in lieu of the extraordinary rome- 
kingdom, and the pope's legate, convened two ſcot demanded by the po 
ſynods, one at Glouceſter, and another at Weſt- I pals over in ſilence ſeveral councils, held, 
minſter; but nothing of moment was tranſact- purely, to regulate the reſtitution, the king 
ed, his view, in calling them, being only to was to make the eccleſiaſticks, after his recon- 
make a ſhow of his grandeur. ciliation to the pope, having ſpoken of them, in 
Baldwin dying at Acres, as ſoon as the news other places. | 
reached England, the biſhop of London ſent During the reign of king John, pope Inno- The x1 
an inhibition to the monks of St. N to cent III. called the XIIth council of Lateran, council of 
proceed to the election of an archbiſhop, with- at which were preſent 412 biſhops; and 70 Lateran. 
out the conſent of the ſuffragan biſhops; and, canons were paſſed, according to the hiſtori- ** 
ſome time after, the ſuffragans being met at ans, not very agreeable to the prelates, by 
Canterbury, the monks came into their aſſem- whoſe authority they were made; which led a 
bly, and declared, that they had elected the famous modern to conjecture, that the pope M. Du fin 
biſhop of Bath, whom, at the ſame inſtant, they drew up theſe canons himſelf, and that they 
laced on the archiepiſcopal throne. The bi- were read before the council, whole ſilence 
— appealed to the pope; but the death of was taken for an approbation. This artifice 
the prelate elect, which fell out, ſoon aſter, put began to be practiſed, in order to paſs in coun- 
an end to the difference. cils whatever the pope deſired; for the preſi- 
A ſynod In. 1193, Richard ſent, from Paleſtine, a dent ordered the canons, ready drawn up, to 
Moved. letter to the ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, be read, and, the prelates perceiving they were 
* commanding them to proceed to the election of not deſigned to be debated, no one preſumed 
an archbiſhop, jointly with the monks of St. to be the firſt oppoſer; but, in proceſs of time, 
Auguſtin's; purſuant to which order, a ſort of this expedient was often uſed, and the councii 
ſynod was held, and Hubert Walters elected, of Vienne, held in 1312, which aboliſhed the 
whom the king had ſtrongly recommended. order of the knightsxemplars, will turniſh us 
Iwo years after, the ſame Hubert, being with a remarkable inſtance. 
made legate, held, in the cathedral of York, a To return to the council of Lateran ; ſince 
national ſynod, which decreed ſeveral canons; the church of England, as a member of the 
but two of them only deſerve to be re- catholick church, was no leſs concerned than 
lated. The IIId prohibits prieſts to take mo- the other churches, in the canons made in it, 
ney, for ſaying maſs; and the Vth expreſly it will not, perhaps, be foreign to my deſign 
forbids deacons to adminiſter the ſacraments of to be ſomewhat particular ; but, to avoid pro- 
baptiſm and the euchariſt, unleſs in caſes of ne- lixity, it will be ſufficient to take notice of the 
cellty, three following canons. | 


The 
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che Late tranſubſtantiatlon. 
dl. The IIId imports, that the ſecular powers 
* ſhall be requeſted, ſollicited, and, upon oecaſi- 


pate all hereticks ; and that, 


on, compelled, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to 
take an oath, to do all that is poſſible to extir- 
the future, all 
— without exception, ſhall be obliged to 
wear the ſame oath, upon their being promo- 
red to any dignity ſpiritual or temporal ; bur, 
if any al lord refuſes to purge his domi- 
nions of hereticks, after an admonition, he 
ſhall be excommunicated by the metropolitan 
and his ſuffragans ; and, if he contemns the cen- 
fares of the church, and refuſes to make ſatiſ- 
faction, within a year, the pope ſhall declare 
his ſubjeRs and vaſſals abſolved from their oath 
of allegiance, and invite the catholick princes 


to ſeize his country, ſaving to the fovereign of 


the fee, if there is any, his rights; upon con- 
dition that the ſaid ſovereign ſhall do nothing, 
to obſtruct the execution of the canon. 

It is not eaſy to read this decree, without 


being ſurpriſed, that biſhops ſhould aſſume a 


right to deprive ſovereign princes of their do- 
minions, as if, in fact, Jeſus Chriſt had, in 

lain and expreſs terms, inveſted them with 
nach a power. They might be allowed to ex- 
hort, requeſt, and ſollicit princes, to purge 
their territories of hereticks, and even to ex- 
communicate theſe princes, under colour of 
their being, as members of the church, liable 
to eccleſiaſtical cenſures, as well as their ſub- 
jets; but that biſhops may extend their au- 
thority, ſo far as to decree temporal puniſh- 
ments, and deprive princes, or even private 
perſons of their property, is what cannot be 
granted, without reſigning to them, at the ſame 
time, the temporal ſovereignty of the whole 
chriſtian world. To what purpoſe, then, will 
ſome ſay, is excommunication, if the perſons 
excommunicated contemn it? I know not; 
God alone will be judge, in the other lite ; 
tho? this did not content the clergy, much leſs 
the popes, who would be reſpected, feared, 
and obeyed, in the preſent, that being the ſole 


end of all their excommunications; and, in- 


deed, temporal puniſhments were abſolutely 
neceſſary to this purpoſe, ſpiritual ones only 
producing their effect, in the next world, about 
which they were little concerned. Thanks be 
to God, the generality of chriſtians embrace, 
now, a different theology; and, accordingly, 
the excommunications of princes are much leſs 
frequent, becauſe the eyes of the people are o- 
pened, who do not think themſelves obliged to 
renounce their allegiance to their ſovereigns, in 
complaiſance to the pope. It may be farther 
obſerved, on this decree, that, tho' it ſeemed 
to be levelled only againft the earl of Tholouſe, 
and the other protectors of the Albigenſes, the 
conſequences extended to all chriſtian princes, 
in general; and, indeed, from this principle, 
naturally flowed the unlimited authority, too 
frequently exerted by the Roman pontift. 


The STATE of the CHURCH. 
Canons of The Iſt expreſly eſtabliſhes the doctrine of 


The laſt canon of the council of Latetan, 
that I propoſe to conſider, is the XIVch; by 
by which it is decreed, that the prieſts addicte 
to debauchery, in countries where marriage is 
allowed, ſhould be more ſeverely puniſhed than 
thoſe, who live in places, where they are ob- 
liged to celibacy; from whence it may be in- 
ferred, that the celibacy of the clergy was not, 
as yet, univerſally eſtabliſhed. 


COUNCILS, in the reign of 
HENRX III. 

1 Shall not take notice of all the councils, in 

the long reign of Henry III, becauſe they 
were, for the moſt part, called, purely, to 
ſupply the popes with money, or to counte- 
nance their exactions; deſigning only to men- 
tion ſuch as, more immediately, related to re- 


ligion, or wherein ſomething remarkable was” 


tranſacted. 

In 1222, cardinal Langton held, in the ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, a provincial ſynod ; in 
which three men were condemned, and deli- 
vered over to the ſecular arm. The firſt pre- 
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ſynod at 


tended to be Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhewed, on his perſons 


bedy, the five wounds of our Saviour; the ſe- Were 


cond was an Hermaphrodite, who accompa- 
nied that impoſtor ; and the third was a dea- 
con, who, to marry a Jewiſh woman, with 
whom he was in love, had circumciſed himſelf“. 

In 1225, the ſame prelate convened a ſynod, 
which made a eanon, confirming the prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of the prieſts; from whence 


England, prieſts, who maintained their ground 
againſt all former prohibitions. | 

In 1237, Otho, the pope s legate, called a 
national council at London, in St. Paul's church ; 


but, as he foreſaw, that oppoſition would be 


made to the canons he intended to paſs againit 
pluralities, he obtained of the king a guard of 
200 men; yet no ſooner had the prelates ta- 
ken their places, than he ordered certain ca- 
nons to be read, which were brought from 
Rome, ready prepared, according to the mo- 
dern method. hen the canon againſt plu- 
raliſts came to be read, Walter de Cantilupe, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome other prelates, 
vigorouſly oppoſed it, and eyen proteſted a- 
gainſt it ; which oppoſition obliged the legate 
to declare, that the canon ſhould be in force 
only, during the time of his legateſhip ; yet, 
when it was paſſed, upon that condition, an 
eccleſiaſtick, in the legate's retinue, read aloud 
a decretal epiſtle of the pope, which ordained, 
that this canon ſhould be perpetually binding. 

The IId limits the number of ſacraments to 
ſeven +. 

The IIId fixes the eves of Eaſter and Whit- 
ſunday, for the adminiſtration of baptiſm; and, 
as ſome ſcrupled to baptiſe their — on 
theſe days, their ſcruples were condemned. 


The XXIId enjoins the clergy to live on their 


benefices, at leaſt, the greateſt part of the year; 


by He was tied to a ſtake, and burnt ; whereas the impoſtor was condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and to be 


with nothing, except bread and Water. 


t Bapuſm, confirmation, penance, the euchariſt, extreme unction, matrimony, and orders, 


and, 


£ 
marr! 


age 
it may be preſumed, that there were {til}, in of Prell 


con- 
emned 


T. Wikes! 


A ſynod a” 


ainſt the 


. 
- 


— 
and, indeed, as the pope diſpenſed with the 
reſidence of the Italians, who poſſeſſed a great 
number of bencfices, in England, if the Engliſh 
had not been obliged to reſide, the. churches 
would have been quite forſaken. 

In 1239, a council was aſſembled at London, 
which flatly refuſed the legate the money de- 
1 to defray the expences of his legate- 

ip. 

The following year, the ſame legate aſſem- 
bled another ſynod, wherein he demanded, for 
the pope, the fifth part of the revenues of the 
clergy ; tho' he could not prevail. 

All the reſt of the councils, from 1240 to 
1264, were only convened, to demand money 
Wis of the clergy. | ; 

Rd» During the barons wars, two councils were 
RES a+ 8 held; the firſt at Reading, which confirmed the 
Northa np · appeal, brought by the barons, from the pro- 
ton, ceedings of the legate, then at Boulogne; and 
T. Wikes in the ſecond at Northampton, in 1266, Otho- 
bon, the legate, excommunicated all clergy- 
men engaged in the earl of Leiceſter's 8 : 

In 1268, the ſame legate called, at St. Paul's 
in London, a national council, in which were 
PORE certain conſtitutions brought from 

ome ; and ſome of them are ſtill part of the 
canon-law of the Engliſh church. As ſeveral 
of theſe conſtitutions tended to leſſen the power 

and juriſdiction of the biſhops, ſtrenuous oppo- 
fition was made againſt them; which obliged 
the legate to prorogue the aſſembly, till the en- 
ſuing day. However, he ſo wiſcly improved 
this ſhort adjournment, that gaining, in this 
interval, cicher by promiſes or menaces, ſuch 
as ſeemed moſt averſe, on the morrow, he met 
with no farther reſiſtance. 

The Iſt of theſe conſtitutions allows laymen 
to adminiſter bapriſm, in caſes of neceſſity. 

The IId prohibits prieſts to take money, for 
adminiſtring the ſacraments, and preſcribes 
theſe words to be made uſe of, in giving abſo- 
lation: * I abſolve thee from all thy {ins ; or, 
« By the authority committed unto me, I ab- 
ce ſolve thee, &c.” from whence it may be in- 
ferred, that there were ſtill ſome prieſts, who, 
{crupling to pronounce the abſolution, in a di- 
rect manner, were contented with a bare de- 

_ claratton. 

The IXth enjoins reſidence to clergymen. 

The XIIIth confirms the privilege of ſanctu- 
ary to churches. 

The XIVth ordains the ſolemnizing of mar- 
riage, in publick. 

The XXth is againſt thoſe that pretend to 
giye a compenſation, in lieu of the penance en- 
joined them. | 

The XXIIId provides againſt alienating any 
part of the tythes from the parochial clergy ; 
which conſtitution particularly concerned the 
monks, to whom ſuch alicnations were daily 
appropriated. 

The XXXth is againſt pluralifts. 

The XXX lit forbids the giving benefices, 
in commendam, and declares a benefice, held in 
that manner, vacant; which cuſtom became 
much in vogue, and owed its original to the 
perſecutions the church endured, whilſt the nor- 
thern nations over-run the weſtern empire. 
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When, by the | 
and biſhops themſelves were forced to fly, the 


principal prelates of the province | appointed 


prieſts, to officiate in the vacant benefices, till 
the paſtors could reſume. the care of their 
flocks ; but this cuſtom was, at length abuſed, 
in a manner very prejudicial to 1 — church; 
for, peace being reſtored, ſuch prieſts as were 


not the true paſtors, and were ſtiled commen- 


datories, ſtill continued in the benefices, to the 
prejudice of the proper incumbents. . Several 
councils endeavoured to reform this . abuſe, 
by decreeing, that thoſe who held-benefices, in 
commendam, ſhould not receive the profits, or 
officiate, as paſtors, above ſix months; but 
the popes, pretending to be above the canons, 
continued to diſpoſe of benefices, in commen- 
dam, for term of life. | | 

The XX XIId canon decrees, that, before 
the conſecration of a biſhop, ſtrict enquiry 
ſhould be made, whether he held more li- 
vings than one, without a diſpenſation, and 
whether the diſpenſation was authentick and 
in form? | | 

The XXXIVth annuls all previous con- 
tracts, between patrons and perſons preſented 
to benefices. 

Theſe are the chief councils held in Eng- 
land, from the beginning of the reign of Hen- 
ry II, to the end of that of Henry III, that is, 
during the ſpace of 60 years ; but, having ob- 
ſerved the manner of making the canons, it 
will be neceſſary to ſubjoin another remark, on 
that ſubject. It happened very frequently, 
that, in order to procure a canon to be paſſed, 


that was likely to meet with ſtrong oppoſition, 


it was inſerted, among many others of great 
uſe ; which was done, that the oppoſers might 
be accuſed of withſtanding regulations of known 
uſcfalneſs. This artifice was alſo practiſed in par- 
liaments, when, to paſs certain bills, others of 
abſolute neceſſity were tacked to them ; yet 


it has, from time to time, been ſo ſtrenuouſly 


oppoſed, that it could never, hitherto, grow 
into a cuſtom. 

What we have remarked, in ſome of theſe 
councils, concerning the celibacy of the clergy, 
clearly proves, that it was not yet univerſally 
eſtabliſhed, though it 1s pretended that An- 
ſelm accompliſhed it, in the reign of Henry I; 
and this evidence may be farther ſupported, 
by facts. Long after Anſelm, Richard, a bi- 
ſhop of Lichfield, was the ſon of Robert, bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter ; upon which, an hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, that, in thoſe days, the being ſon to 
a prieſt did not hinder promotions in the 
church ; and the ſame author affirms, that, the 


pope complaining, that the biſhop elect of Ely 


was not come to Rome, for his confirmation, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador merrily replied, that 
the prelate had a very lawful excuſe, taken 
from the holy ſcriptures, viz. © He had juſt 
« married a wife. It appears, alſo, from 
Baronius's Annals, that a legate ſent, by pope 
Innocent III, into Poland, to cſtabliſh the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, did, at laſt, carry his 
point; tho, attempting to do the ſame 


thing in Bohemia, he was in danger of his 
lite, | | 


STYLE PO; 


by the fury of the wars, the prieſts 


There 
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Religious 
orders. 


- There was another article, of as much conſe- 
quence to the popes, and which they puſhed 
as vigoroully, as that of celibacy ; namely, to 
give to their ordinances or decretals the ſame 
authority, as to the canons of the councils. 
In 1150, Gratian publiſhed a collection of de- 
cretals, containing all the ordinances made by 
the popes to that time, deſigning it for a rule, 
in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical juſtice ; 
and to this collection were afterwards added 
ſeveral others, in order to compoſe a com- 
pleat body of the canon-law. Raymond de 
Pegnoford, penitentiary to Gregory IX, was 
ordered to make this collection, intitled, The 
ſecond Part of the Canon-Law, and publiſhed 
in 1230 ; to which he annexed ſome conſtitu- 
tions of the councils, and reſolutions of the 
doEtors, ſince the year 1150, where the ſecond 
part began; and this laſt collection was not 
only a ſupplement to the old canon-law, but 
even altered it, in ſeveral articles. For ex- 
ample, it is determined, that baſtards ſhould 
be incapable of eccleſiaſtical preterments, with- 
out the pope's diſpenſation ; but, by this ad- 
ditional clauſe, without the pope's diſpenſa- 
« tion,” the ccurt of Rome aflumed, indi- 
rectly, the power of favouring baſtards, when 
the judged ir expedient, contrary to the anti- 
ent conſtitutions of the councils. That court 
could never have a fairer opportunity to pub- 
liſh the decretals, her power being, now, at 
the utmoſt height; and, therefore, meeting 
with very little reſiſtance, they enacted, as 
a law, whatever they were pleaſed to decree, 
even though directly contrary to the former 
laws. For inſtance, the laws of England ac- 
counted, as illegitimate, children born before 
marriage, tho' their parents were afterwards 
married; but the canon-law decreed the con- 
trary ; Which occaſioned great conteſts in the 
parliament of Merton, in 1236. 

The Roman pontiffs were no ſooner become 
almoſt abſolute monarchs in the church, than 
a vaſt variety of religious orders ſprang up, 
that ſerved, as a ſtanding army, to ſupport 
the grandeur and power of the popes ; inſo- 
much that rhe council of Lateran endeavoured 
to prevent this abuſe, by expreſly prohibiting 
the inſtitution of any new order of monks. 
However, Dominic de Guzman, a Spaniard, 
who long preached againſt the Albigenſes, in 
ſpire of this prohibition, formed the project of a 
new order, under the name of Predicant friars, 
ot which he petitioned for pope Innocent's 
confirmation. 'The pope, by reaſon of the 
decree of the Lateran council, ſcrupled, at firſt, 
to conſent to this eſtabliſhment ; but, if we 


may give credit to the hiſtorians of this order, 


he was told, by a heavenly vition, that he could 
do nothing more ſerviceable to the church; yet 
i: was Honorius, his ſucceſſor, confirmed this new 
order, by the name of Predicant friars, the deſign 
ot the ir inſtitution being to preach againſt he- 
reticks ; and they were allo ſtiled Dominicans, 
from their founder, and in France, Jacobins, 
from their firſt ſettlement in St. James's ſtreet 
in Paris. The court of the inquiſition was 
under the direction of the Dominicans, which 
rendered them famous, for their crucltics, up- 
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on the pretended hereticks ; and they ſettled in 
England, ſoon after their inſtitution, in 1317. 
The order of Franciſcans, founded by Fran- 
cis de Aſſiſi, quickly followed that of the Do- 
minicans ; for Innocent III. approved of it, in 
1215, thongh he did not authentickly con- 
firm it; but Honorius III. eſtabliſhed it, by a 
bull, in 1223, and, the next year, it was ſettled 
in England. The religious of this order, out of 
modeſty, choſe the name of Minors, or Mino- 
rites; and though, in proceſs of time, they 
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were divided into ſeveral ſocieties, they all 


acknowledged Francis de Aſſiſi, for their 
head and founder. They were obliged, by 
their rule, not to preach, or take confeſſions, 
in any dioceſe, without expreſs leave from the 
biſhop ; but this article was not long obſerved 
by them. They repreſented to the pope, that 
chriſtians were aſhamed to confeſs themſelves 
to their own paſtors ; that many made a ſcru- 
ple of doing it, becauſe the pariſh-prieſts them- 
ſelves were guilty of the ſins confeſſed to them; 
and, in fine, that they had not the diſcretion 
to be ſecret. Upon this foundation, they pe- 
titioned a diſpenſation, for this part of their 
rule; which was readily granted. 

The Dominicans and Franciſcans acquired 
ſo great a character, for ſanity, among the 
people, that moſt of them had one of theſe 
triars, for a director; and, conſequently, the 
alms they received were very conſiderable. 
Beſides, for a long ſpace, almoſt all the popes 
were choſen out of one or other of theſe or- 
ders; ſo that, by their credit at the court of 
Rome, they procured very frequently grants 
of what belonged to other orders, pretending 
that it was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. On 
the other hand, they heaped up immenſe 
riches, not only by the voluntary gifts of the 
living, but by the legacies and grants extorted 
from the dying, who were taught to believe, 
that nothing could contribute more to their 
eternal ſalvation ; yet, in the interim, whilſt 
theſe two orders laboured, with equal ardor, 
to ingroſs the benefactions of the devout, and 
ſo became rivals, a jealouſy aroſe between 
them, which was ſoon followed by a moſt 
{ſcandalous quarrel, that was not eatily com- 
poſed. 2 

In a council at Rocheſter, in 1244, a new 
order of friars, named Croſs-bearers, appeared 
and demanded leave to ſettle in England; 
who produced a bull from the pope, torbid- 
ding all perſons to reproach them, and im- 
powering them to excommunicate thoſe, that 
ſhould dare to violate this privilege ; but, the 
{ynod rejecting their petition, they were ſent 
away, under the pretence, that the granting 
them a licenſe was a direct breach upon the 
canons of the late council of Lateran. 

I ſhall conclude this abſtract of the State of 
the Church, with ſome remarks on the cclebrat- 
ed eccleſiaſticks of thoſe days. 


Johannes Sarisburienſis, a native, and not John of 
bithop, of Salisbury, as. ſome have aſſerted, Salisbury. 


was an ornament to the church of England, 
tor learning, politeneſs, and regularity of lite ; 
and he was very intimate with Adrian IV, who 
uſed to complain to him of the weight of the 
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papal crown ; tho' the bull, which Adrian grant- 
ed to Henry II, on account of the conqueſt of 
Ireland, ſeems to ſhew, that he was not the 
moſt ſcrupulous. John de Salisbury, who ad- 
hered to Thomas Becket, and followed him 


into France, was, by his means, promoted to 


the biſhoprick of Chartres. He wrote the 
Polycraticon, or de Nugis Curialium ; a Col- 
lection of Letters; and ſeveral other inconſi- 
derable tracts; and he died in 1181, or 
1182. 

As for Thomas Becket, or Stephen Langton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, I have ſufficiently 
ſpoken of them, elſewhere. 

Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who at- 
tended Richard to the Holy-Land, where he 
died, was reputed to be a good divine; and 
ſome of his works, ſtill extant, prove that his 
reputation was not groundleſs. His great conteſt 
with the monks of St. Auguſtin, who became 
extremely inſolent, put him upon founding a 
ſociety of regular canons, near Canterbury, 
deſigning to transfer to them, by degrees, the 
privileges of the monaſtery of St. Auguſtin; 
but the monks, receiving carly intelligence of 
his intent, made ſuch an intereſt at the court 
of Rome, that the archbiſhop was obliged to 
deſiſt from his project. 

Hugh, biſhop ot Lincoln, a native of Gre- 
noble, was one of the molt illuſtrious prelates 
of the church of England, in the reigns of Ri- 
chard I. and king John ; and his virtue gain- 
ed him great reverence from the people ot his 
dioceſe, who exceedingly dreaded being excom- 
municated by him, becauſe they obſerved, as 
they imagined, that thoſe, who lay under his 
cenſures, were, for the moſt part, viſited with 
ſome worldly calamity. Ir is related, as an in- 
ſtance of his zeal and reſolution, that, by his 
own authority, he ordered ro be removed, out 


of the church of Goditow in Oxfordſhire, the 


tomb of Roſamond, miſtreſs to Henry II; 
which ſtood in the middle of the choir, hung 
with black velvet, and wax tapers about it; 
for, though he was told, that the tomb was 
placed there, by the king's order, he ſaid it was 
a ſhameful thing, that the tomb of ſuch a wo- 
man ſhould ſtand in that honourable place ; and 
this prelate, dying with the reputation of a faint, 
was canonized by Honorius III, in 1221. 

In the midſt of king John's conteſt with the 
pope, Alexander Cementarius, a clergyman, 
who had been profeſſor of divinity at the uni- 
verſity of Paris, publickly preached, that the 


pope had no power to deprive kings of their 


Waltcr of 
York. 


crown; but this freedom drew on him the 
indignation of the court of Rome, who redu- 
ced him, at length, to the neceſſity of begging 
his bread, from door to door. Matthew Paris 
ſharply inveighs againſt the errors of this doc- 
tor, tho' no one {cemed more convinced, than 
this hiſtorian, of the pope's abuſe of his pow- 
er, as he has evidently demonſtrated, in his 
hiſtory. 

Walter de Gray, archbiſhop of York, was 
more famons as a ſtateſman, than as a divine; 
and his ſucceſſors were inriched by his bounty, 
in purchaling the manor of "Thorp, and annex- 
ing it to his ſee. He alſo built, at London, a 


/ 


magnificent palace, called York-Place ; tho? it 
afterwards went by the name of White-Hall ; 
bur this houſe, which was, for many years, a 


palace-royal, was, ſome time ſince, burnt down 
ro the ground. 


Edmund, who, from a canon of Salisbury, Edmund of 
was advanced to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Can- Durham. 


terbury, after the pope had annulled three e- 
lections, to make room for him, was highly to 
be commended, for his moderation and regular 
life. He would have been glad to ſee the pope's 
power, then at its utmoſt height, reduced 
within due bounds ; but, as he perceived, that 
ſuch an attempt muſt have proved unſucceſsſul, 
he choſe rather to give way to the torrent, than 
withſtand ſo formidable a power, which was 
alſo ſupported by the king's authority. How- 
ever, to avoid the blame of.a baſe compliance, 
he retired into France, to the monaſtery ot 
Pontigny, where his auſterities ſhortened his 
days; and he was canonized by pope Innocent 
IV, in 1216. | 


Richard Poor, biſhop of Salisbury, and af- Richard 
terwards of Durham, is remarkable, upon two Poor of 


accounts; for, firſt, whilſt he was biſhop of Sa- 


rum, he perſuaded the inhabitants to remcve 
to a more advantageous ſituation, where Saliſ- 
bury now ſtands; and there he laid the foun- 
dation of a ſtately church, which was not finith- 
ed, till 30 ycars aſter, and remains, to this day. 
Secondly, this prelate was render'd famous, by 
his ſynodical conſtitutions, for the uſe of the 
church of Salisbury, which are, in all, 87 ; but 
I ſhall only rake notice of the XVth, that for- 
bids the prieſts to take money, tor ſaying mals, 
and the XX XIVth, which evidently ſhews, 
that the laity, communicated in both Kinds, at 
that time. 


Alexander Hales, born in Glouceſterſhire, a Alexander 
great canoniſt, being ſtiled the irrefragable Hales. 


doctor, was profeſſor of divinity in the univer- 
ſity of Paris; who, among his other works, 
compoſed ſhort notes on the whole bible, and 
a commentary, in four books, upon the maſter 
of the ſentences ; wherein, as the learned Du 
Pin obſerves, he diſcovers more skill in logick 


and metaphyſicks, than in the antiquities of 


the church. 


Sewald, archbiſhop of York, was an able Scwald of 
divine, and of an unblameable life; copying York- 


atter Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his 
maſtcr. He was ſo incenſed at the frequent 
exactions of the court of Rome, that he wrote 
a ſharp remonſtrance to pope Alexander IV, 
upon that ſubject; and, among other things, 
he repreſented to him, that, when Jeſus Chriſt 
commiſſioned St. Peter to feed his ſheep, he did 
not give him authority to flea them. This 
freedom, with his refuſal to admit ſome Itali- 
ans, who came with proviſions from the court 
of Rome, drew on him the diſpleaſure of A- 
lexander, who, at length, excommunicated 
him ; but the archbiſhop, upon his death-bed, 


complained bitterly of the pope's injuſtice, ap- 


pealing to Heaven; and Matthew Paris, doubt- 
leſs, did not believe, that this excommunica- 
tion deprived Sewald of eternal ſalvation, ſince 
he aſſures us, that this prelate wrought a mira- 
cle, in his laſt ſickneſs. 

| 8 Robert 


urham. 


Book 


Kilwarby 
of Canter- 
bury. 


* 


Groſteſt of 
Lincoln. 


VIII. 


Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, was a very learned prelate, for the age he 
lived in; but, his merit raiſing him to the 
dignity of a cardinal, he reſigned his archbiſhop- 
rick, to live at Rome. 

I ſhall cloſe my account of the moſt noted 
ecclefiaſticks of thoſe days, with the mention 
of one of the moſt eminent, viz. Groſteſt, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln; but I ſhall ſpeak more fully 
of him than the reſt, as there are ſeveral cu- 
rious particulars 1 him. 

Groſteſt was a prelate of reſolution and cou- 
rage, neither to be gained by court-favours, 
nor deterred by the pope's menaces; but, be- 
ing wholly intent upon following what he ap- 
prehended to be juſt and reaſonable, he little 


regarded the circumſtances of the times, or the 


quality of perſons, oppoſing equally the king's 
will, and the pope's pleaſure, as opportunity 
offered; and, by this invincible ſteadineſs, he 
acquired a great reputation among the people, 
long accuſtomed to ſee the biſhops ſtoop to the 
king, or the pope. It fell out, one day, that 
he excommunicared the ſheriff, for retuſing to 
impriſon an excommunicated perſon, who con- 
remned the church's cenſures; but Henry III, 
very angry with the biſhop, for not applying 
to him, to compel the ſheriff, to execute the 
canons, addreſſed the pope, to ſecure his au- 
thority ; a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 
This affair obliged Groſteſt to take a jour- 
ney to Rome, where he was confirmed in his 
ill opinion of the court of Rome; for he could 
not ſee, without indignation and concern, the 
beſt preferments in England beſtowed on Itali- 
ans, who neither reſided on their benefices, nor 
underſtood a word of Engliſh. His grief to 
behold the church's revenues devoured by theſe 
harpies, cauſing him to refuſe to inſtitute an I- 
talian to one of the beſt livings of his dioceſe, 
he was, preſently after, ſuſpended; but, regard- 
leſs of this cenſure, he continued his epiſcopal 
functions, his flock being no more ſcrupulous 
than himſelf. He even refuſed, at that very 
juncture, to admit of new proviſions from the 
pope, in favour of other Italians; declaring, 
that to entruſt the cure of ſouls, to ſuch paſtors, 
was to act, in the name of the devil, rather 
than by the authority of God. 
The court of Rome was unwilling, then, to 
make any noiſe, leſt ſhe ſhould diſguſt the 
whole body of the Engliſh clergy, from whom 
the reaped a plentitul harveſt; and, therefore, the 
pope thought it more adviſable to connive at 


the diſobedience of this prelate, who was of 


known reſolution, and in great repute with the 
people, chuſing rather to try to bring him over, 
by tair means, in giving him a teſtimony of his 
citeem, by a commiſſion to reform certain a- 
buſes crept into the monaſteries. However, 
Grotteſt, ſoon after, touched the pope, in a 
very ſenſible manner, by computing the annual 
Toms, drawn by the beneficed Italians out of 
England, as was ſaid in another place; but 
Innocent IV, who then fat in the papal chair, 
had been fo accuſtomed to treat the Engliſh, 
with haughtineſs, that he could not hear ot the 
bilhop's proccedings, without being extremely 


incenſed; but, not daring to attack him, on that 
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ſcore, becauſe what he had done was univer- 
fally approved, he fell upon him, for refuſing 
to admit his proviſions, and ſent him a mena- 
cing letter, which would have terrified any but 
him. Groſteſt, returned the perſon, that was 
ordered to ſend him the letter, with certain in- 
ſtructions, a very bold anſwer; of which the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the follow- 
ing extract. | 

] deſire your prudence to take notice, that 
I am continually ready to obey the apoſtolical 
inſtructions, and declare myſelf an enemy to 
whatever is repugnant to them ; for to this I 
am obliged, by the command of God. To 
apply this: The apoſtolical inſtructions muſt, 
of neceſſity, be agreeable to the doctrine of the 
apoſtles, and of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who 
1s principally repreſented by the pope; and, 
fince Jeſus Chriſt has declared, He that is 
not with me is againft me, the ſanctity of 
the apoſtolick ſee is ſuch, that it can never ap- 
pear in oppoſition to our Lord ; from whence it 
evidently follows, that the letter, in queſtion, 
is directly oppoſite to an apoſtolical character. 
Firſt, becauſe of the clauſe, Non- obſtante, ſo 
frequently made uſe of, now a-days, which 
is entirely inconſiſtent with natural equity; 
and, on the contrary, it certainly introduces 
a deluge of miſchief, as it occaſions a great 
deal of inconſtancy and breach of faith. It 
ſhakes the foundations of mutual truſt, and 
renders language and writings altogether inſig- 
nificant; and, in fine, it is impoſſible but that 
the purity of religion, and peace of ſociety, 
muſt ſuffer extremely, by ſuch a ſtretch of apo- 
ſtolical authority. Secondly, next to the tins 
of Lucifer and Antichriſt, there canngt. be a 
greater defection, or which is more diu op- 
poſite to the doctrine of our Saviour aid His a- 
poſtles, than to deſtroy ſouls, by depriving them 
of the paſtoral office; and yet it is maniteſt, 
that thoſe are guilty of this ſin, who undertake 
the ſacerdotal function, and receive the profits, 
without diſcharging the duty; for, in the ſcrip- 
ture- account, the paſtor, who neglects his flock, 
is a downright murderer of the ſheep. Who, 
then, can conſider, in any other light, than as 
a moſt flagrant crime, a conduct, which tends 
ſo ſtrongly to the deſtruction of truth and vir- 
tue, and the happineſs of mankind? It, in mo- 
ral productions, the cauſe of good is better than 
the effect, of courſe, the ſource and original of 
vice are worſe than the diſorder, that flows 
from them; and, conſequently, they, who in- 
troduce ſuch unqualified perſons into the 
church, and ſo deſtroy the hierarchy, are 
moſt chargeable with guilt, their crime ri- 
ſing, in proportion to the height of their ſta- 
tion. Wherefore, I conclude, that the apo- 
ſtolical ſee, which has received ſuch a full au- 
thority from our Saviour, for edification, and 
not tor deſtruction, ought not to countenance, 
much leſs to command, fo horrid and deſtruc- 


tive a prevarication; ſince ſuch an attempt 
would be a notorious abuſe, if not a forfeiture 


of her authority; for it would be, in effect, to 
ſtray, at a vaſt diſtance, from the throne of 
glory, and to repreſent, in a very ill manner, 
the perſon of our Saviour. Theſe perſons may be 

rather 
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rather ſaid to be placed in the chair of peſtilence, 
and on the ſame bench with the devil and an- 
tichriſt ; nor can any chriſtian, who deſires to 
continue in the communion of the church, 
and pays a due regard to the apoſtolick ſee, 
obey any commands of this ſort, tho impoſed 
by an angel from heaven. Oa the contrary, 
it is his duty to rebel, if I may uſe that ex- 
preſſion, againſt the order, and oppoſe it, to 
the utmoſt of his power ; and, theretore, ſince 
the foreſaid inſtructions ſo plainly contradict 
the catholick faith, and the ſanctity of the a- 
poſtolick ſee, my duty obliges me to refuſe 
them, and not to comply, out of deference to 
the perſon, by whom they are ſent ; neither 
can your prudence juſtly puniſh my conduct, 
becauſe, properly ſpeaking, my retuſal ought 
not to be conſidered, as a contumacy, but ra- 
ther as an inſtance of filial reſpect. To ſum 
up all, in a word, the apoſtolical ſee has its 
commiſſion, only for edification, and not for 
deſtruction, and the plenitude of its power 
ought not to extend any farther than what re- 
lates to edification; but theſe proviſions, as 
they are ſtiled, have a manifeſt tendency to 
deſtruction; and, therefore, the holy ſee can, 
by no means, allow ſuch a liberty; for to con- 
clude ; theſe practices are revealed by © ficth 
« and blood, which cannot inherit the king- 
dom of heaven, and not by the father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Ihis letter threw Innocent into a furious 
paſſion. «© What! fays he, has this old do- 
« tard the confidence to cenſure my conGuet ? 
«By St. Peter and St. Paul, I will make ſuch 
« M example of him, that the world ſhall 
< ſakd amazed at his puniſhment.” However, 
His as, in ſome meaſure, allayed by the 
car Vho repreſented to him the danger- 
ous conſequences of too great ſeverity ; that 
the noiſe he ſhould make, on this occaſion, 
would be prejudicial to the holy ſee, ſince it 
would infallibly lead the Engliſh to examine the 
motives; that, as they ſtood affected to the 
holy ſee, and to the biſhop of Lincoln, they 
would think it extremely ſurpriſing, that a pre- 
late, of ſuch an eſtabliſhed reputation, ſhould 
be treated fo ſeverely ; that, on the contrary, 
it was neceſſary carefully to avoid giving any 
occaſion, to enter into the examination of what 
he alledged, to juſtify his refuſal; and, there- 
fore, that it was moſt adviſable to pals over, 
in (lence, this inſolent letter. 'Tho' theſe re- 
monſtrances moderated the effects of the pope's 
fury, they were inſufficient to appeaſe him en- 
rirely ; for the Annals of Lanercoſt inform us, 
that the biſhop was excommunicated, a little 


Fa 


before his death, who, regurdleſs of the cen- 
ſure, appealed to the court of heaven; and this 


is farther confirmed by ſeveral hiſtorians, Who 
ſay, that Innocent moved in the conclave, that 
the body of Groſteſt ſhould be taken up and 
buried in the high- way, but that he could not 
obtain the conſent of the cardinals. However 
that be, if he was excommunicated, he till 
continued to diſcharge his functions; and the 
clergy of his dioceſe, who were not more ſcru- 
pulous than their biſhop, obeyed him, to the 


day of his death. The biſhops, his brethren, - 


and the monks themſelves, tho' zealous advo- 
cates for the pope, were not more apt to be- 
lieve, that this excommunication had produced 
any great effect; and ſome, who were preſent 
at his death, affirmed, that they were enter- 
tained with divine muſick in the air, over the 
houſe where he died. We find alſo that, in the 


pontificate of Clement V, the dean and chapter. 


of St. Paul petitioned very ſtrenuouſly, for the 
canonization of Groſteſt, on account of ſeveral 
miracles wrought by him, aſter his deccaſe; 
but, as he was not a faint of that kind, with 
which the court of Rome filled the calendar, 
their petition was rejected. An inſtance of a 
biſhop dying under the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, and yet paſſing for a faint, in the 
country where he lived, is a difficulty that I 
ſhall leave to be cleared by thoſe, whom it 
concerns; contenting myſelf with the relation 
of one circumitance more, which, if not true, 
is, at leaſt, a proot ot the great opinion of this 
prelate's ſanctity. An hiſtorian reports, that 
Groſteſt, a little after his death, appearcd, 
in his robes, to Innocent IV, and, ſtriking him 
on the ſide, with his croſier, gave him a ſevere 
reprimand; and that the pope was ſo terrified 
at this apparition, that he continued two days, 
without cating. I have nothing to ſay, as to 
the truth of this ſtory, but draw this inference 
from it, that, tho' the biſhop died, excommu- 
nicated by the pope, and in ſentiments very 
oppoſite to thoſe ot the court of Rome, the hi- 


ſtorian, notwithſtanding, ſhews, by this circum- 


{tance, that he believed him to be a faint in 
heaven. 

Groſteſt “ was the author of ſeveral tracts; 
and, among other works, he tranſlated, from the 
Greck into Latin, the Teſtament of the twelve 
Patriarchs, a copy of which John de Baſing- 
ſtoke, who met with it at Athens, put into his 
hands; but the date of the original is uncer- 
tain. Dr. Cave aſſigns it to the latter end of 
the ſecond century; Dodwell places it in the 
firſt; and ſome others believe it was compoſed 
by ſome Jew, before our Saviour's death f. 


* He was born at Stodbrooke in Suffolk; and he died October 8, 1253. M. Pans 

+ The molt famous hiſtorians, that lived, in theſe four reigns, are, as follows: 

Simeon of Durham, a monk and precentor of the church of Durham, in the year 1164, one of the moſt learacd 
men of his age; who wrote, beſides other things, two books, de Geſtis Regum, Which are only a few indigeſted 
collections, chiefly out of Florence of Worceſter, whoſe very words he frequently copies. He begins where Bede 
left off, and procecds as far as the 29th of Henry I, 1129; and he is one of the X Scriptores, publiſhed at 


London, 1652. 


Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon, flouriſhed, about the ſame time; whoſe ei 


ht books, concluding with the 


rcign of king Stephen, were ” erg by Sir Henry Savil. He is a follower of Bede; and he has borrowed a 


great number of lyes from Jeo 


rey of Monmouth, He writes confuſedly, and reduces the tranſactions of the hep- 


tarchy to the ſeveral reigns of the Weſt-Saxon kings, but not ſo diſtinctly, as the nature of the work required, 
William of Newburgh, ſo named from a monaltery in Yorkſhire, to which he belonged, begins his hiltory, at the 


Pre 


conqueſt, and ends, at the year 1197; and he was a violent perſecutor of Jeoffrey of Monmouth, His Latin ſtile is 
— to that of M. Paris, and equalled with thoſe of Eadmer and Malmsbury, by Dr. Warts, 


Gervaſe 
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Gervaſe, a monk of Canterbury, wrote a chronicle of the reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, with ſuf- 
ficient judgment, in the opinion of biſhop Nicholſon ; and it was publiſhed among the X Seriptores, London, 
10030 ADELE > e D r ene 

K de Hoveden, chaplain ſome time to Henry IT, is charged with borrowing from Simeon of Durham, 'with- 
out owning it; but, as biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, if he did, he has improved his ſtory, adding years to many things 
confuſedly related, in that author. His book contains many letters, ſpeeches, &c. relating to eccleſiaſtical matters; 
and he was contemporary with Gervaſe, 1201; but his hiſtory was publiſhed by Sir Henry Savil, Francof, 160 f. 

Ralph de Diceto, dean of London, wrote, about the year 1210 ; whoſe Abbreviationes Chronicorum contain an 
abſtract of our hiſtory, .down to the conqueſt; and his Imagines Hiſtoriarum give the portraitures of fome of our 
kings, more at large, ending with the firſt years of king John's reign, Mr. Selden extols this author and his works, 
tho biſhop Nicholſon ſays, * uſually copied, verbatim, out of other writers; he is among the X Scriptores. 

Walter, a monk of Coventry, a judicious and faithful hiſtorian, lived in Coventry, in 1217. He has ſome few 
remarkable things, not to be met with in Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Hoveden, and Huntingdon, in his three books of 


Chronicles tho they are chiefly collections from the ſaid authors. 


Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban's, one of the moſt renowned Engliſh hiſtorians, in his Hiſtoria Major, gives us 
the annals, at large, of eight kings, from William the Conqueror to Henry III; which work was firſt publiſhed at 
London, 1571, and reprinted, with additions of various readings, &c. by Dr. Wats, London, 1640, and ſince in 
1685, From the year 1259, wherein Matt. Paris died, to Henry III's death, it was continued by Willlam Riſhan- 
ger, a monk of the ſame fraternity; and the whole work diſcovers a great deal of candour,and exactneſz in- the au- 
thor, who relates ſo 2 the brave "— given by many Engliſh princes to the uſurpations of the Roman 
ſee, that it is a wonder how ſuch an heretical hiſtory came to ſurvive, to this day, A fair copy of this hiſtory, ſup- 
poſed to be written by the author's own hand, is in the king's library at St. James's; but he likewiſe wrote an abſtract 
of his hiſtory, which Lambard ſtiles his Hiſtoria Minor, having in it ſeveral material particulars, omitted in his Hiſto- 
ria Major; tho” it is pretended that Paris — only at the year 1135, the reſt being done to his hand by one Roger 


de Windleſhore, or Windſor, (or de Wendover prior de Bealvair, as it is in the MS copy in the Cottonian library) 
one of his HE in the ſame monaſtery. | | | 
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BOOK IX. 


The Reigns of EDWARD I. and E DWA R D II; containing the 
ſpace of 35 years. 


9. EDWARD I. firnamed Long-Shanks. 


HE death of H III. happening, 

during the hs of prince | rd, 

his. ſucceſſor, ſeemed to furniſh the 
male-contents with a favourable opportunity, 
to raiſe new troubles ; yet it was not attended 
with any commotions. Leiceſter's party was 
ſo humbled, that they were no longer able 
to hold up their heads; and, if ſome turbu- 
lent perſons had, on this occaſion, attempted 
to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, ſuch was 
the nation's eſteem for Edward, that it would 


have effectually defeated all their projects. This 


prince ſhined with great luſtre, during the 
latter part of his father's reign ; and the victo- 
ry of Eveſham, the reduction of the Ely-rebels, 
with his clemency to them, when reduced, 
were ſtill freſh in the memory of the Engliſh, 
and filled them with the moſt profound reſpect 
and admiration. They did not doubt but he 
would exert all his abilities, to reſtore the 
tranquility of the kingdom, which had receiv- 
ed ſuch violent ſhocks, in the two preceding 


| reigns ; and they expreſs'd an extreme impa- 


tience to ſee their new ſovereign, founding on 
him alone all the hopes of their future happi- 
neſs. 'Tho' Edward was abroad, and not even 
heard of, all the barons ſwore fealty to him ; 


and, at the ſame time, they ſent him a very 


reſpectful and ſubmiſſive letter, inviting him 


of the throne of his anceſtors. In the interim, 
they aſſembled at London, to commir the re- 
gency of the kingdom to thoſe that ſhould be 
eſteemed moſt capable of that important 
truſt; and, having choſen the archbiſhop of 
York, and the earls of Cornwall and Cheſter, 
the parliament, which met, preſently after, 
confirmed all the meaſures taken, for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of the kingdom. 


This parliament conſiſted not only of the An, Wav. 


lords ſpiritual and temporal, but alſo of the 
knights of the ſhires, and repreſentatives of 
the principal cities and 3 as was prac- 
tiſed under the government of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, during the late king's captivity; but 
theſe aſſemblies were not convened by a law- 
ful authority. I ſhall not, here, examine, he- 
ther, before this time, the commons had a 
right to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, 
ſince it is a point full of difficulties, and not 
yet thoroughly cleared; and, therefore, I ſha] 
only obſerve that it cannot be denied, that 
they enjoyed this privilege, in the reign ot 
Edward I, and, from that time to this day, 
have preſerved it, without interruption. 


Edward, purſuing, his voyage, being a ſtran- + , 


ger to uhat paſſed in England, fafcly arrived 
in Sicily; where he was received by Charles 
of Anjou, with all the reſpect due to his rank 


to come, with all expedition, to take pofieſſion and merit. At Meſſina, he had the firſt in- 


* This was, in reality, the fourth monarch of this name, ſince there were three Edwards, in the time of the 
Saxons ; and, therefore, in ſpeaking of this and the two following Edwards, by the name of Edward I, IT, III, it 


Rapin. 
telligence 


was uſual to add poſt Conqueſtum, after the Conqueſt, tho, by degrees, that addition was omitted, 


. 
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ww ſeemed more concerned than for his eldeſt fon people; they were, now convinced, tha. 
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John, the news of whoſe deceaſe was brought, 
at the ſame time ; and, from Sicily, he went 
to Rome, where he continued ſome days, to 
viſit the new pope, his particular friend, who 


who valued himfelf for the ſame qualities, 
invited him to a tournament, in his coun- 
try, and even ſent him a fort of a challenge. 
Though a king of England might honour- 
ably decline entering the lifts with an earl 
of Chalon, Edward accepted his challenge, 
without the leaſt heſitation, being, doubt- 
leſs, apprehenſive of injuring his reputation, 
in caſe of a refuſal ; nor could the pope's let- 
ter, ſent to divert him from his purpoſe, pre- 
vail with him. Some hiſtorians pretend, that 


the Burgundians did not uſe all the fair play 


He video 


the king of 


France, 


requiſite, on ſuch occaſions ; who turned the 
tournament into a real fight, which was called 
the little battle of Chalon, wherein the Eng- 
liſh had the advantage. 

Edward, in his paſſage through France, 
went to Paris, to make a viſit to king Philip, 
who gave him a very honourable and civil re- 
ception, and received his homage for Guienne; 


the king intended to govern, in a very difle- 
rent manner from his Arber and grandfather; 
and every one expected, with aſſurance, the 
happy fruits of the maxims he was purſaing, to 


principal was the chaftifing Lewellyn, prince 
of Wales. This prince had plainly diſcover- 
ed, during the late troubles in England, that 
he was a dangerous neighbour, fince, on all 
occaſions, he was ready to countenance the 
Engliſh male- contents; for neither would the 
earl of Leiceſter ever have arrived to that 
height of power, nor the earl of Glouceſter 
have become ſo formidable, without Lewellyn's 
aſſiſtance. On this account, Edward then re- 
ſolved to put it out of his enemy's power to 
annoy him; but the circumſtances of the 
times, and his voyage to the Holy-Land, ob- 
liged him to defer the execution of his project. 
Lewellyn, not inſenſible of it, conſidered Ed- 
ward, as his greateſt foe ; but his precautions, 
to ſcreen himſelf from his reſentment, only ſer- 
ved to furniſh the king with a pretence to at- 
tack him. 


have, already, obſerved, that old Lewellyn, 1275. 


1273. had accompanied him to Paleſtine, in the qua- procure himſelf a peaceable reign. Ir was ab- | 
R 's lity of a legate. After this, taking the road ſolutely neceſſary for Edward, to gain, at once, | 
preen = to France, he paſſed through Burgundy ; the efteem and fear of his ſubjects, that no | 
ment at and, as he was reputed to be a 17 * of inteftine troubles might obſtruct the grand de- | 

| _ great valour and bravery, the carl of Chalon, ſigns he projected; of which the firſt and 


and, from thence, he came to Bourdeaux, 
where the vaſſals of that dutchy did him ho- 
mage. Some relate, that Gaſton de Moncade, 


grandfather to this prince, became vaſſal and The reaſon 
tributary to Henry III; and that his ſucceſſor of the war 


1274. 
He arrives 
in Eng- 
land, and 
is crown'd. 


- 
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He ſends 


viſcount of Bearn, refuſing to do homage, was 
taken into cuſtody at Bourdeaux, where he 
was come to meet the king ; but, though it be 
true that the viſcount promiſed, not to leave 
the court of Edward, without his conſent, it is 
no leſs certain, that this difference with the 
king did not concern the homage of Bearn. 
The Collection of the Publick Acts evidently 
ſhews, that the diſpute was about quite ano- 
ther affair ; which was decided at Limoges by 
Accurſius, a famous civilian, then in the ſer- 
vice of the king. 

No ſooner had Edward ſettled his affairs in 
Guienne, than he paſled over into England ; 
where he was received with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of ref 


pect and affection, as hav- 
ing acquired freſh merit, by his late expedi- 
tion into Paleſtine. A few days after his ar- 
rival, he was crowned, with Eleanor his queen, 
in the preſence of Alexander III, king of Scot- 
land, the duke of Bretagne, and all the peers 
of the realm; and-hiſtorians inform us, that, 
on occaſion of this ſolemnity, 500 horſes were 
let looſe about the field, and liberally given to 
ſuch, as eould catch them. 
Edward's firſt care, after his coronation, was 


did rrp. to the ſame king, for all Wales. Wales 2 


Though the Welch, afterwards, made ſome 
attempts to ſhake off this yoke, and even 
offered to ſubmir to the pope ; yet, in ſpite of 
the commotions in England, during the late 
reign, the crown continued to reckon, among 
her vaſſals, the prince of Wales. Immediate- 
ly after, the death of Henry III, and before 
the return of Edward, Lewellyn was ſummon- 
ed to appear and do homage to the abſent 
king; but he refuſed to obey the ſummons. 
The new king, preſently after his arrival, or- 
dered him to be ſummoned, a ſecond time, to 
do him homage, and aſſiſt, as a vaſſal, at his 
coronation; yet Lewellyn ſtill found reaſons to 
be excuſed. He pretended, that the Engtifh, 
had violated the late treaty of peace, by com- 
mitting, or his frontiers, ſeveral outrages, for 
which he demanded ſatisfaction; but, to re- 
move that pretence, the king nominated com- 
miſſioners to adjuſt all things, and, at che 
fame time, ſummoned him again to appear and 
do homage, though this third fummons was no 
more regarded than rhe former. In the interim, 
Lewellyn, being informed, that the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was going to excommunicate 
him, and lay his territories under an interdict, 


3 to make ſtrict enquiry into the affairs of the wrote to the pope, in order to divert this blow ; 
to ſeveral kingdom; and, with this view, he appointed and the means he made uſe of, to gain the 
counties commiſſioners to go through the ſeveral coun- court of Rome, were ſo effectual, that the pope 


ties, and take exact information concerning the 
fees held of the crown, and the ftate they 
were in; and alſo to examine into, and puni 

the miſdemeanours of the magiſtrates, who, 
for ſome time, had but too 1. abuſed their 
authority, in oppreſſing the ſubjects. This 


proibited the archbiſhop to act againſt him, 
as long as he offered to do homage, in his own 


country. Edward,” not being fatisfied with 


theſe cavils, ſent him a peremptory ſummons, 
which the Welch prince thought fit to obey ; 
tho' he itil] inſiſted on the place, pretending _ 
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he was only obliged to do homage to the king, 
in perſon, and on the borders of the two 
kingdoms. . Edward readily agreed to this; 
but, a ſudden illneſs ſeizing him, as he was 
going to Shrewsbury, he deferred the homage 
to another opportunity. Lewellyn afterwards 
repented of the : advances he had made; and 
nothing could prevail on him, to truit himſelf 
in the hands of a monarch, whom he appre- 
hended to be his avowed enemy; and, after 
ſeveral fruitleſs ſummons, the king found, at 
length, that he muſt have recourſe to com- 
pulſive methods. Howevergas he was willing 
to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom, before he 
made war upon his neighbours, he was con- 
tented with citing Lewellyn before the parlia- 
ment, which was to meet, the beginning of 
the enſuing year; but the Welch prince, re- 
fufing toappear, alledged, in excuſe, that, the 
king having diſcovered, on ſeveral occaſions, 
an, extreme animoſity againſt him, he could 
not kruſt his perſon with his declared enemy. 
Nevertheleſs, he proteſted, that he was ready 
to do him homage, in his own country, i the 
king would ſend commiſſioners thither, to re- 
celve it, or elſe in ſome third place, where he 
might be in ſafety; and he, moreover, offered 
to come into the king's territories, provided he 
would deliver up to him, as hoſtages, the prince 
his eldeſt ſon, the carl of Glouceſter, and the 
high-chancellor ; -but this arrogant anſwer con- 


firmed Edward in his reſolution, againſt the 
prince of Wales. However, he concealed his 
intentions, that he might not interrupt the 
ſeſſions of the parliament, which was employ- 


ed in affairs of great importance ; namely, in 
enacting excellent laws, for the ſecurity of the 


peace and liberties of the people, as well as of 


the immunities of the church, and privileges of 
the.glergy, which were ſtiled the Statutes of 


"Weſtminſter *.-* 


When the parliament broke up, the king 
ſeriouſly thought of the war, which he was re- 
ſolved to carry into Wales, to puniſh the diſ- 
obedience of Lewellyn ; but, whilſt he was 


making preparations, ſome Briſtol-men h 


pened to take a veſſel, in which was one ofthe. 
daughters of the late earl of Leiceſter, who was 
going to Lewellyn, to whom ſhe was contract- 
Ed. The prince demanded his wife; but, 
the king reſuſing to ſend her, he perceived he 
was to expect a war; and, indeed, as ſoon 
as Edward had taken all his meaſures, he con- 
vened the peers of the realm, who paſſed judg- 
ment upon Lewellyn, declaring him guilty of 


felony ; upon which, the war was proclaimed. 


Lewellyn was then ſorry he had puſhed mat- 
ters to that extremity ; wherefore, he humbly 
ſned for peace, and, at the fame time, in- 
treated the king to reſtore his wiſe ;. yet, 
both his requeſts were denied, unleſs he would 
oblige himſelf, to repair all the damages done 
to the borders of England, during the late 
wars; a condition, which he would not accept. 
The war, therefore, was begun, but was not 
very vigorouſly purſued, the firſt campaign. 


In the beginning of the ſpring, Edward, aſ- 


ſembling a NN forces, appeared at 4 


his army, and marched into the = 
reſſes 


the head o : 
enemy's country; and, by. cauſing a very. large 
way to be cur thro* a vaſt foreſt, he opened a 
paſlage into the very center of Wales. Before 
he proceeded; he built the caſtles of Flint and 
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1277. 
dward © 


ewellyn. 


Rhudhlan, which ſecured him an entrance, at 


all times, ang a retreat in caſes of neceſſity. 


As the Welch were not able to withſtand him, 
advancing farther, he drove them to the moun- 


tain of Snow don, their uſual refuge, when pur- 


ſued by the Engliſh ; and, at the ſame time, 
his fleet attacked the iſle of Angleſey, which 
made but a faint reſiſtance. \ - 


Lewellyn, being unable to oppoſe ſuch a for- Who ſub- 


midable enemy, was forced humbly to ſue fon 
peace, which was granted, but on very Hard 
conditions; for he was obliged to promile the 
payment of zo, ooo l. ſterling, for the expences 
of the war. Moreover, Edward reſtoring to 
him the iſle of Angleſey, it was agteed, that, 
for the future, he ſhould hold it of the crown 
of England, paying annually 1000 marks; and 
that he ſhould give entire ſatisfaction to his 
brother David, who had fled for reſuge to the 
king, and hoſtages, for the performance of his 


word. The haughtineſs of the prince of Wales 


being tamed, by this mortifying treaty, Ed- 
ward, contented, for once, with the honour of 


mits to 
ard terms. 


the victory, generouſly reſtored the ,hoſtages, , 1278. 


and forgave him. the ſums he was bound to 
pay; yet he cauſed a grant, of, the iſle of An- 
gleſey to be made to him, though he, was not 
to enjoy it, unleſs Lewellyn died, without iſſue. 
Then he delivered up the betrothed lady, and 
did him the honour to aſſiſt at his nuptials; 
aud he created David, brother of Lewellyn, 
carl of Denbigh, to whom alſo he gave in mar- 
riage a rich Engliſh heireſs, to attach him to 


the intereſts of England. 


The happy iſſue of the war with Wales was, 


immediately, followed by Edward's acquiſition, Jar f 
in France, of the earldom of Ponthieu and er A 


falls to 


Montrevil, fallen to his queen, by the death of 


ct. Pub. 


1279. 
he earl · 


her mother, queen of Caſtile, who was in him. 


poſſeſſion; but, to procure of the king of France 


the inveſtiture of that fief, he was obliged to | 
confirm the king his father's. treaty, made, 


whilſt a captive to the carl of Leiceſter, and 
to renounce, like him, all claim to Anjou and | 
Normandy; yet he reſerved 301. per annum, 


out of the revenues of, Normandy, in, all ap- 


pearance, as an acknowledgment that it once 


belonged to his anceſtors. 


# 


This affair being overgEdward,gin good ear- The Jews 


neſt, ſet about rectifyinſecoin,which was very, %*P _ 
| d and adulterated, during the troubles; n 
much altered and adũlterated, during ping and 


of the late'reign ; and, being informed that the 


coining. 


Jews were the principal authors of this miſchief, 


he cauſed all that were in the kingdom to be 


ſeized, in one day, that the guilty might not 


eſcape; when, after a ſtrict examination, 280, 


convicted of clipping and coining, or putting 
off falſe money, received ſentence of death, 
and were executed, without mercy. TW 


This year, about October 6, another parliament was held at Weſtminſter, in which Statutes were made, for re- 
ſtraining the exceſſive uſury exacted by the Jews; and it was alſo enaged, that they ſhould wear a badge upon their 


An 


clothes, in the ſhape of the two tables of the law of Moſess  . 


Ep 
# 


o 
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The ſtitute King with a freſh opportunity to ſhew his reſo- 
of Mort · jut ion, to reform the abuſes introduced into the 
main, . * » 8 e 
M. Wen. kingdom. The prutene increaſe of the rich- 
es of the clergy, and monaſteries, had been 

long a ſubject of complaint; and yet no effec- 
tual remedy had been, hitherto, found out, to 
redreſs this grievance. The barons, who had 
cxacted from king John the charter, ſo often 
mentioned, had taken care to inſert a clauſe, 
expreſly prohibiting all perſons to alienate their, 
lands to the church; but this prohibition, as 
well as ſeveral others, had not been punctually 
obſerved. ' The complaints, upon this head, 
were renewed, in the beginning ot this reign ; 
and it was demonſtrated to the king, that, in 
proceſs of time, the clergy would be poſſeſſed 
of all the lands in the kingdom, if people were 
{till allowed to alienate their eſtates to the 
church ; and, indeed, the church never dying; 
always acquiring and never alienating, it was 
impoſſible but that her riches ſhould increaſe 
immenſcly, and, at laſt, all the lands of the 
kingdom would be in her hands. Edward, 
having maturely conſidered this affair, ſummon- 
ed the parliament, and propoſed, that a law 

. ſhould be made, to reform this abuſe ; which 

* - propoſal being joytully received, a ſtatute was 

enacted, whereby all perſons were forbidden to 
diſpoſe of their eſtates to ſocieties, which ne- 
ver die, without the expteſs conſent of the 
king. This ſtatute was called the ſtatute ot 

' Mortmain, becauſe it was intended to prevent 

eſtates from falling into dead hands, that is, 

hands of no ſervice to the king and the pub- 
lick, without hopes of their ever changing their 
e, e , ? E | 

1280. The parliament, which met, the following 

The ſtatute year, deſirous of redreſſing another abuſe, un- 

2 adviſedly, gave riſe to a greater. During the 

arranto, «_ . , | . 

An. Wav. troubles of the two late reigns, ſeveral perſons 
apprepriated to themſelves lands, to which 
they had no right; and the crown itſelf ſuffer- 
ed, by this diſorder. To remedy this evil, the 
parliament paſſed an act, in itſelt very jutt; im- 
porting, that all, who were in poſſeſſion of the 
conteſted eſtates, ſhould be obliged to ſhew, 
how they acquired them, and produce their ti- 
tles before the judges, in order to be examined. 
This ſtatute, from the Engliſh word, Warran 
was called Quo: Warranto, that is, an 40 

*. ſerving. for the foundation or ſecurity of the 
poſſeſſion; ſo that the Quo Warranto is pro- 
perly a right to demand ot any perſon, by what 
Warrant or title, he holds the eſtate in diſpute. 

The king This regulation was juſt and neceſſary; but the 

SO king, miſ-led by ill advice, and a: deſire of a- 

e of it. 8 þ | TOUT YES 
maſſing money, made uſe of it, contrary to the 
deſign of the parliament, ro oppreſs his ſub- 
jects. As he was; ſenſible, that, among the 
great numbers, who held their lands ot the 
crown, it was impoſſible but that many mult 
have loſt their titles, he took advantage of 
their misfortune, under the pretence of putting 
the ſtatute of Quo Warranto in execution; and, 
accordingly, he publiſhed a proclamation, en- 

Joining all perſons, that held lands of the crown, 

to lay their titles before the judges of the 
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1279. An affair of a different nature, tho of no 
leſs importance to the publick, furniſhed the 
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realm. This proclamation as: conſidered, as 12080808 
the ſource of a, very great grievance ; and, in- 
deed, thoſe; that were brit attacked, and could 
not produce their original titles, though they 
proved a long poſſeſſion, were obliged to pay 
large ſums to the king, to preſerve their eſtates. 
This grievance would have been carried far- 
ther, if it had not been prevented by the cou- 
rage of the earl of Warren; who, appearing 
before the judges, when he was required to 
produce the fundamental. title, by vertue ot 
which he held his Goc, drawing an old ruſty 
ſword out of the ſcabard, replied to the judges, 
&* This is the inſtrument, by which my anceſtors A bold te- 
ec gained their eſtate ;- and, by this, I will keep. ply of carl 
« it, to the day of my deatt® This daring Warren. 
anſwer ſeemed likely to involve the earl in 
trouble, tho' it was attended with a quite con- 
trary effect; for the king found, by it, that it 
would be,extremely-diflicult and dangerous to 7 
exact upon the nobility, under ſuch a frivolous 
pretence. He plainly perceived, that there 
were ſtill, among the barons, perſons as read 
to hazard all, in defence of their rights and 
properties, as thoſe in the reigns of John and 
Henry III; and that his ptetenſions appcared 
unjuſt to the people, as, indeed, they were; 
which conſiderations inducing him to revoke 
his proclamation, * the people expreſſed their 
joy, in ſuch a manner, as evidently ſhewed, 
how much they reſented this oppreſſion. © On 
the other hand, the king's moderation turned 
more to his advantage, than his injuſtice had 
done to his prejudice; for his ſubjects blamed 
the miniſtry, for whatever was odious, in his 
conduct, and aſcribed to him the honour of re- 
forming what was amiſs by his prudence. How 
great glory ſoever this prince had acquired by 
his victories, his conqueſt over himſelt, on this 
occafion, . gained him more honour than all his 
martial exploits; ſince it is infinitely leſs glori- 
ous for a ſovereign to ſubdue provinces an 
kingdoms, to which he has no equitable claim, 
than voluntarily to deſiſt from a pretenſion, 
which he diſcovers to be unjuſt. Dn: 
Theſe domeſtick employments were inter- 187. 
rupted, by the revolt of Lewellyn; who bear- The war 
ing, with extreme impatience, the yoke of the with 
Engliſh, made another attempt to free himſelt Wales. 
from it, tho' it ſerved only to hurle him down 
into deſtruction. He engaged in this enter- 
prize, chiefly from the three following motives; 
the firſt of which was the turbulent temper of 
his brother David; for, in ſpite of Edward's 
favours to this prince, he inceſſantly preſs'd his 
brother to take up arms, in order to free him- 
{elf from ſubjection. He thought it his own 
concern; becauſe, as Lewellyn had no heirs, 
he was his preſumptive ſucceſſor. The ſecond 
thing, that inclined Lewellyn to war, was a 
certain prophecy of the famous Merlin; which, 
the Welch, fancied, foretold, that Lewellyn 
was deſtined to wear the crown of Brutus, the 
firſt King, as it was pretended, of the whole 
Hand of Albion; and they were ſo full of this 
notion, and even Lewellyn himſclf, that they 
built upon it, as on a ſure foundation. The 
third; and only reaſon, alledged by Lewellyn, 
was certain grievances, a liſt ot which he 
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181. delivered to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
| aA when he came to perſuade him to peace; and, 
T. Wikes. it theſe grievances, of which an hiftorian has 
given us the ſubſtance, were real, this prince 
had certainly great cauſe, to endeavour to free 
himſelf from the yoke laid upon him; but Ed- 
ward refuſed to hearken to his complaints. 
'This convinced Lewellyn, that a vigorous de- 
fence was the only means, to deliver him from 
a ſubjection, which he conſidered, as a real ſla- 
very. He took up arms, therefore, to ſhake 
oft this galling yoke ; andaurpriſing the lord 
Clifford, the king's general, on the frontiers, 
he ſlew ſeveral of his men, and took him pri- 
ſoner. Then, ipenetrating farther into the 
Engliſh territories, he committed great ravages, 
and defeated the carls of Northumberland and 
Surrey, who were ſent into thoſe parts, to ſtop 


his progreſs. 
Edward Edward was, to the laſt degree, mortified, 
— 9 55 that his troops ſliould ſuffer themſelves to be 
Rauf *he © beaten by the Welch; yet, in hopes of being 
Welch, more fortunate himſelf, he drew together a nu- 
T. Wikes, merous army, to try, once more, to tame the 
fierceneſs of Lewellyn. Whilſt his troops were 
on their march, towards the borders of Wales, 
he paid a viſit to the queen, his mother, who 
was retired to the nunnery of Ambresbury ; 
who, being prepoſſefled in favour of the late 
king, her husband, ſhewed her ſon a man, who 
pretended to receive his fight at the tomb, 
and by the interceſſion of Henry III. She, 
doubtleſs, imagined that it would be pleaſing 
to the king; but ſhe was exceedingly ſurpriſed, 
when he ſaid, he was ſo fully convinced of his 
father's juſtice and probity, that he did not 
queſtion, but, had it been in his power, he 
would rather have deprived the impoſtor of, 
than reſtored him to his ſight. 

Edward, making but a ſhort ſtay with the 
queen, his mother, went and headed his ar- 
my; and he entered Wales, without the leaſt 
oppoſition, Lewellyn being retir'd to the moun- 
tain of Snowdon, which was inacceſſible ; yer, 
notwithſtanding this obſtacle, Edward reſolved 
to inveſt his enemy, by ſecuring all the avenues, 
thro' which he might make his eſcape. No- 
thing could more ſtrongly expreſs his ardent 
deſire to ſucceed, in his undertaking, than a 
project of this nature, which none of his pre- 
deceſſors had ever attempted ; and, according- 
ly, having fortified all the poſts, he cauſed a 
bridge of boats to be made over the river Me- 
nay, oppoſite to Bangor, in order to ſend ſome 

troops alſo into the iſle of Angleſey ; after 
Which, foreſecing that the blockade would hold 
long, he committed it to the management of 
Roger Mortimer, and waited the iflue, in the 
caſtle of Rhudhlan, built during the late war. 
Lewellyn, in his advantageous poſt, would, 
doubtleſs, have tired the patience of his ene- 
mies, if an unexpected accident had not indu- 
ced him, to deprive himſelf of that advantage; 
for ſome of the Engliſh that were in Angleſey, 
paſſing the bridge above-mentioned, in order to 
take a view of the country, were attacked by 
rhe Welch, and fo cloſely purſued, that the 
greateſt part were ſlain, or drowned, in at- 
tempting to regain. the iſland. Upon this 
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ſmall ſucceſs, Lewellyn fancicd that Heaven 1281. 
began to declare in his favour ; and that Mer 
lin's prophecy would infallibly be accompliſhed. 

Being tranſported with this deluſive idea, he 
deſcends into the the plain, to fight the Eng- 

lih, not conſidering the inequality of his for- 

ces; but, in this battle, wherein he raſhly enga- 

ged, he was ſlain, on the ſpot, after ſeeing his Iewellen 
army entirely routed. In his pocket were found is van- 
letters in cypher, by which it appeared, that quiſhed 
he had great friends in England; but Edward 18 
did not think it expedient to make a ſtrict in- 
quiſition. However, to ſtrike a terror into 

thoſe that were engaged with Lewellyn, he 
commanded his head, crowned with ivy, to 

be expoſed to view, on the walls of the tower 

of London; from which ſpectacle, his ſubjects 

might learn, what they were to expect, from 

the king's ſeverity, ſince he treated a ſovereign 

prince, in that rigorous manner. 

Such was the — of Lewellyn, deſcended 
from Rhoderick the Great, of whom I have ſpo- 
ken, elſewhere, and from one of the moſt antient 
royal families in Europe; and, with him, expired 
the liberty of his nation. The Welch being RE guard 
intimidated by their prince's death and defeat, becomes 
and no longer in a condition to reſiſt, Edward maſter of 
eaſily became maſter of their whole country; - — 
which he diſtributed, for the moſt part, among 
his officers and courtiers, reſerving to himſelt 
only the ſovereignty and fortified places. 

Some time after, David, brother of Lewel- He puts 
lyn, roving ſtill up and down the country, had David, 
the misfortune to be taken by the Engliſh, and Lewellyn's 
{ent to Rhudhlan, where the king till remain- N N EY 
ed; who, to no purpoſe, ſollicited for the fa- N. wen. 
vour of caſting himſelf at his feet, to implore 
his mercy; for, as he was the laſt of his fami- 
ly, Edward was willing to ſecure his conqueſt, 
by his death. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 
ordered him to be conducted to Shrewsbury; 
where, by the advice of the parliament, con- 
vened, on that occaſion, he was condemned to 
die the death of a traytor. This rigorous ſen- 
tence was executed, with all the circumſtances 
attending that infamous puniſhment; and his 
head was fixed near that of the prince, his bro- 
ther, but his four quarters were ſent to York, 

Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter. 

| Edward's ſeverity to this prince is related, by 
all the hiſtorians, without the leaſt cenſure ; and 
yet it is an action, that can hardly be excuſed. 
Suppoſing that the rigour of the law authori- 
ſed a ſentence of death, was it not very inhu- 
man to execute a prince of a royal family, in a 
manner, till then unuſual, with reſpect to per- 
ſons of diſtinguiſhed birth? How would theſe 
very hiftorians have exclaimed, if a king of 
France, after taking, in a battle, a brother ot 
the king of England, had ordered him to be 
ignominiouſly hung on a gibbet? Or if, find- 
ing the body of the King himſelf ſlain in the 
fight, he had cauſed his head to be placed on 
the walls of the Baſtile ? 

Edward, being maſter of Wales, was ex- Wales 
tremely ſollicitous to ſecure his conqueſt ; and, _ 
as the annexing that country to the crown of Korghton, 
England ſeemed to be the moſt effectual means 
to that end, he called a parliamenr, in which 
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1281. it was reſolved, that Wales ſhould be inſepa- 
A rably united to the crown. Thus the Welch, 
thoſe ſmall remains of the antient Britons, loſt, 
at length, their liberty, after they had pre- 
ſerved it, in that little corner of the iſland, a- 
bove 800 years ; who, ſurely, cannot, without 
injuſtice, be denied the -eommendations due 
to the reſolution, with which they had, hither- 
to, defended their country ; for, deſtitute of 
all ſuccours, without foreign alliances, or a na- 
val power, they maintained their ground a- 
gainſt the kings of England, Saxons and Nor- 
mans, who had, almoſt all, attempted to ſub- 
due them, with forces vaſtly ſuperior. Indeed, 
they were often obliged to pay tribute to the 
Engliſh ; yet they remained, all along, a di- 
ſtinct nation, governed by their own laws. 
The preſervation of their liberty was not en- 
tirely owing to their valour, but alſo to their 
policy, in dexterouſly fomenting the diſſenti- 
ons of their neighbours, till, at laſt, the time 
appointed, for their loling that invaluable bleſ- 
ling, happened, in the reign of Edward I. 
However, it may be faid, that, if amends 
can be made for ſuch a loſs, they had reaſon 
to be eaſy, ſince they became one and the 
ſame nation with their conquerors ; and, from 
that time to this day, they enjoyed the ſame 
laws and privileges, which render the Eng- 
liſh the happieſt nation under the ſun “. 
1284. The ſatistaGion, Edward received from the 
The death conqueſt of Wales, was, immediately, follow- 
7 Alphon- eq by a great affliction, cauſed by the death 
us, ſon to . . 
the kine. Of Alphonſus, his fon, a prince of great 
Act. pub. hopes, who, being now 12 years of age, 
was about to marry the only daughter of Flo- 
rence, carl of Holland. 'This was the third ſon 
Edward loſt, within the ſpace of three years ; 
for John, his eldeſt ſon, died before his re- 
turn from the Holy-Land. Henry, his ſecond, 
was contracted to the only daughter of 'Theo- 
bald, king of Navarre. | 
Though the Welch were entirely ſubdued, 
they, on all occaſions, expreſs'd their extreme 
regret, at their ſubjection to the Engliſh ; 
and ſome of them had even the boldneſs to 
tell the king, that he ſhould never peaceably 
enjoy their country, until they were governed 
by a prince of their own nation. If we may 
believe certain hiſtorians, this bold declaration 
induced the king ſo far to give them ſatisfacti- 
on, that he propoſed to give them, for their 
prince, the ſon whom he hoped his queen, 
then with child, would ſhortly bring into the 
world ; and that, with this view, he would 
have her go and lie in at Caernarvon, a town 
in Wales; where, according to his expectation, 
ſhe was brought to bed of a prince, called 
Edward, and firnamed of Caernarvon, the 


The birth 
of prince 


Edward. 


_* King Edward, having taken the croſs, and, by reaſon of the Welch wars, and other affairs, not being able, in 
his own perſon, to perform a journey to the Holy-Land, deſigned his brother, Edmund, for that ſervice ; and, 
according to the canon of the ſecond council of Lyons, ſe- 
„and other places, for an aid to the Holy-Land, pope Martin. IV. ſent two Predicant 
land, for the exportation and return of this money, by his agents, and foreign merchants ; upon which, 


out, on May 24, 1282, a writ to prevent it; and he, moreover, ſent commiſſioners, the next year, 
places, where it was laid up, to ſee how much there was, 


there 3 ſix years tenths, collected from the clergy, 
cured, in teveral monaſteries 


friars into En 
Edward 12 
to the 


it was intended. Vid. Brady's Hiſt, 


About this time, 
dities, without an 
the brokers, 


foreign merchants were firſt permitted to rent houſes, and to buy and fell their own commo- 


interruption from the citizens; for, before this, they hired lodgiags, and their landlords were 
who ſold all their goods and merchandizes for chem. Fabian's Chron. 


; * 7 1 
5. 1 farther ſaid . t 7 3 "i 
lace of his nativity. © It is farther faid, that 18 Rn 
bs queen was no er delivered, than he aſ- w_ "— 
ſembled the ſtates of Wales, and declared to 
them his reſolution, to give them a prince 
born in their country, and who could not ſpeak 
a word of Engliſh ; upon which, he nominat- 
ed to them the prince, his ſon, juſt born at 
Caernarvon; but other writers, leſs credulous, 
doubtleſs, conſidering this circumſtance, as a 
puerility, have thought fit to paſs it over in 
ſilence ; and, indeed, it was no more than a 
mean equivocation, very little capable of ſa- 
tisfying the Welch, and not, in the leaſt, a- 
ccable to the character of Edward; beſides, 
it is certain, that the young prince was not 
inveſted with the principality of Wales, till 

the year 1301, being then 17 years of age. 

The conqueſt of "Wales, and the uniyerſal 
eſteem the king was in among his ſubjects, 
procuring England an uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity, nothing of great importance fell out, in 
that kingdom; and, therefore, I ſhall lightly 
paſs over the domeſtick affairs, contenting my 
ſelf with a brief account of ſome of the moſt 
material particulars. 

In the year 1285, the king took away the 1285 
charter of London, and, turning out George 3 s 
Brooksby, the mayor, beeauſe he ſuffered — 
himſelf-ro be bribed by the bakers, put in an- 
other, by his own authority ; but, ſoon aſter, 
the city recovered their charter, by making 
the king a preſent. | 

This year, Edward called a parliament, 
which made ſome additions to the antient 
ſtatutes, by the name of the ſecond Statute of 
Weſtminſter f. | | 

In the year 1286, Edward ordercd all the 8 : 
Jews in England to be ſeized, on the ſame day; beds, 
and the commons granted him a ſubſidy of the 3 
oth part of their moveables, to expel the Jews large 
kingdom all ſuch foreigners, as were a burden ſums | 
to the nation, which he promiſed ; but, hay- T. Wikes. 
ing obtained this aid, he put them off with a 
delay, which was dearly purchaſed. 

About the middle of the ſame year, three He goesin- 
important affairs called Edward into France, do France. 
where he continued above three years; but, as 
inthe mean time, nothing very remarkable paſ- 
ſed in England, I ſhall only relate the aftairs 
he had to manage in that country. The firſt 
was his demand of the provinces, taken from 
the kings John and Henry III; concerning 
which, there was a long negotiation. The 
ſecond concerned his homage to Philip the 
Fair, king of France, who had lately ſucceed- 
ed Philip the Hardy, his father. The third 
was the reconciliation, he undertook to pro- 
cure, between the houſes of Arragon and An- 
jou, as to the crown of Sicily. 
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„ now, enjoying 
Fcommitred the re- 
pency to the carl of Pembroke, and em- 

arqued for France, where he ſpent almoſt a 
year, in ſolliciting the reſtitution of the pro- 
vinces, taken from the crown of England, by 
the, predeceſſors of Philip the Fair; but the 
court of France, being then in flouriſhing cir- 
cumſtances, and in no danger from England, 
was deaf to all his propoſals. All the benefit, 
he reaped from this negotiation, was a penſion 
of 10,000 |. in lieu of his claim to certain lands, 


tween Ed- beyond the Charent, which Philip retained, con- 


ward an 
Philip the 
Fair, 


M. Weſt. 


T. Wikes. 


The ho- 


mage done“ 
by Edward «« 


to Philip. 


trary to the tenor ot the antient treaties. Upon 
this foot, the two monarchs ſigned a new 
treaty ; after which, Edward did homage to 
Philip. The form of the homage, paid only 
in general terms, and the previous proteſta- 
tions, plainly ſhew, that Edward was ftill diſ- 
poſed to keep up his pretenſions, in order to 
proſecute them, at a more favourable juncture ; 
tor, without ſpecifying, -in his homage, any 
particular country, he affected to include all 
thoſe provinces, to which he had any claim; 
but, as this is a matter of moment, and was 
afterwards attended with remarkable conſe- 
quences, it will not be improper to recite the 
very words of the homage, with the proteſta- 
tions, as they occur in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts. 
On Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, in 
the 14th year of the reign of Edward, and 
in the fitſt of Philip, at Paris, in the room 
of the royal palace, king Edward did ho- 
* mage to king Philip, in the following terms, 


« ſpoken by the biſhop of Bath and Wells. 


Sire, King of France, king Henry, father 
ol my lord the king of England, here pre- 
ſent, made certain demands upon Lewis king 
ol France, your grandtather, whereon a 
* treaty of peace was concluded between 
them. Purſuant to that treaty, Henry did 
* homage to your ſaid grandfather, for the 
* land he actually held, on this fide the water, 


and for ſuch, as the faid Lewis had obliged 


| © himſeli to put into his hands, by the above- 


mentioned treaty of peace. My lord, king 
Edward, here preſent, after the death of his 
father, did homage to the king your father, 


for theſe. lands, and according to the tenor 


* of the ſaid peace; and though my ſaid lord 
* might, with jultice, as ſeveral of his coun- 
cil are of opinion, refuſe to do the ſame ho- 
mage, becauſe the ſaid peace has not been 
oblerved, and becauſe, to his great preju- 
dice, ſeveral attempts have been made upon 
the lands which he holds; nevertheleſs, he 
is unwilling, at preſent, to enter into diſ- 
pute, upon that ſcore, provided you will 


„ cauſe the {aid peace to be kept, and the 


% damages he has ſuſtained to be repaired. 
I become your man, for the lands I hold 
of you, on this ſide the water, according to 
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e ceſtors.“ | | 
It is obvious, that, in this homage, Edward 
was extremely cautions, as to his expreſſions; 
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for, beſides his proteſtations, by the mouth ok 


the biſhop, he would do homage only, in ge- 
neral terms, reſerving to himſelf the explana- 
tion, at another opportunity; yet Philip, who, 
doubtleſs, imagined, that he had a right to 
explain the ſame terms to his own advantage, 
very readily accepted the homage, notwith- 
ſtanding this affected obſcurity. He even grant- 
him, a few days after, letters patent, by which 
he conſented, that the lands, poſſeſſed by Ed- 
ward in France, ſhould not be liable to forfei- 
ture, either for unjuſt judgment, or denial of 
juſtice; and he likewiſe promiſed to ſend back 
the appcalants to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, and 
to allow him three months, to maintain or rec- 
tity the judgments ; but this conceſſion was to 
take place only, during Edward's life, after 
which, things were to revert to their former 
ſtate. | 
Theſe two things detained Edward, at the 
court of France, about a year; but the agree- 
ment he undertook to mediate, between the 
kings of Sicily and Arragon, employed him 


3100 
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much longer, and proved a very vexatious A differ- 


aftair; for which he had no other reward, than ence be- 
tween the 


houſes of 
- ; : Anjou and 
does not immediately relate to the king of . | 
England, who acted only, as a mediator; yet M. Weſt.” 


the ſatisfaction of endeavouring to reconcile 
theſe illuſtrious houſes. . Tho' this tranſaction 


as it was his whole buſineſs, for two years, 


flatter myſelt it will not diſpleaſe the reader, 


if J briefly explain the occaſion of thoſe differ- 
ences, and the principal events they produced. 

I have, already, related, in the late reign, 
that the popes inveſted the houſe of Swabia 
with the crown of Sicily ; and the efforts they 
afterwards uſed, to wreſt it from that family. 


I left Manfred the baſtard in poſſeſſion of 


both Sicily's, and the pope ſolemnly giving the 
inveſtiture of theſe two kingdoms to Charles of 


Anjou, after having long amuſed prince Ed- 


mund, king Edward's brother, with the hopes 
of that crown; but it will be neceſlary to re- 
ſume, in a few words, the ſequel of that hi- 
ſtory, to the preſent time. 

Charles of Anjou was more dextrous, in im- 
proving the pope's favour, than Edmund; for, 
with the aſſiſtance of the king, his brother, he 
raiſed a numerous army, and came to Rome, 
where the pope ſolemnly crowned him king ot 
the two Sicily's, on the 28th of June, 1265. 
In the beginning of the next year, he marched 
towards the kingdom of Naples, and, on the 
26th of February, gained a complete victory 
over Manfred, who was ſlain, on the ſport ; 
and, being freed, from all the obſtacles in his 
way, by this ſingle battle, he took poſleſſion ot 
the Sicily's, and enjoyed them, ſome time, 
vithout a competitor. The Gibelines ®, that 

ls, 


he derivation of the names, Guelfs and Gibelines, is altogether uncertain, Some affirm, that, in 1130, there 
happened a ſchiſm in the church, by means of Innocent II. and Anacletus, the firſt of whom was countenanced by the 
emperor, and the other by Roger, count of Sicily and Naples, an active and warlike prince, who attached to his 
party Guelf, duke of Bavaria. The emperor Conrade III. entering Sicily, with a German army, and followed by 
prince Henry, his ſon; who was educated at a place in Germany, called Gibelin, Guelf, duke of Bavaria, marched 


to the aſſiſtance of his ally; and it fell out, as both armies were ready to engage, that the Bavarians cried out, 


m 
thew 
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them, did all that was poſſible, to deprive him 


of the two kingdoms; for they perſuaded Con 


radin, ſon of the emperor Conrade, that, being 
the ſole heir of the houſe of Swabia, he ought 
to aſſert his right to the Sicily's, and ſnatch the 
prey from Charles of Anjou. Conradin was 
eaflly prevailed on to engage in this underta- 
king; for, without a moment's conſideration, 


he aſſumed the title of king of Sicily, and, in 


ſpite of the excommunication thunder'd againſt 
him by the pope, came into Iraly, where, at 
firſt, he made {ome progreſs. This auſpicious 
beginning inſpiring him with great hopes, he 
advanced towards Naples, to fight his enemy; 
upon which, Charles raiſed the ſiege of Nocera, 
which he had begun, and, marching towards 
him, met him, near the Lacus Fucinus, now 
called Celano, -and gave him battle. Conradin 
had the misfortune to loſe. the day, and be 
taken priſoner ; and the conqueror was ſo cruel, 
as to behead the young prince, - who was no 
more than 16 years of age; cauſing him to be 
tried and condemned by the ſyndicks of the 
cities of the kingdom, who were ſo baſe, as 
blindly to obey the directions of that bloody 
prince. bat | 
The extinction of the houſe of Swabia, by 
the dcath of Conradin, ſhould, one would have 
imagined, have utterly diſabled the Gibelines ; 
but, if they were aſtoniſhed by this fatal blow, 
they were not quite diſpirited. ' Upon the de- 
ceaſe of Conradin, the rights of the houſe of 
Swabia were devolved to Peter, king of Arra- 
gon“, who had married Conſtantia, Manfred's 


daughter; for, tho theſe rights came only by a 


baſe ſon of that houſe, the Gibelines enter- 
tained hopes of engaging the king of Arragon 
in their quarrel, ſince it might be the means 
of procuring him two kingdoms; and John, 
jord of Procida, an old ſervant of the houſe of 
Swabia, undertook to concert, with Peter, the 
neceſſary meaſures, to accompliſh the deſign of 
dethroning Charles of Anjou. Firſt of all, he 
ſecured the concurrence of pope Nicholas III, 
who was at variance with king Charles; and, 
then, proceeding to Conſtantinople, he obtain- 
ed a ſupply of money from the emperor Mi- 
chael, who was threatened with a war by the 
king of Sicily. Having made theſe prepara- 
tions, he went and communicated his project 
to the king of Arragon ; who was, at firſt, 
ſomewhat unwilling to embarque in an under- 
taking, which ſeemed to be impracticable ; but 
the pope's approbation, the Grecian emperor's 
money, and the-revolt of the Sicilians, of all 
which he was aſſured, led him, at length, to 
derermine. Moreover, Procida repreſented to 
him, that he might, without any- danger, be 
prepared, to improve the good ſucceſſes, or re- 


their language, Hier Guelfe; which being anſwered by the troops, 
Italians retained the words, to diſtinguiſh the different parties, and made” uſg of them to denote the actions. 


Blondo, Sigonius. 


* When Conradin was on the ſcaffold, he threw his glove into the ſquare, deſiring the perſon, that took it up, to 
carry it to one of his relations, as a mark of the inveſtiture, which he gave him, ot the Inheritance of the tamyly of 
h and this glove was carried | , 

„Which rang to evcning-prayers, was made the ſighal, 


Swabia, of which he was the laſt heir-male; 
+ Becauſe the bell, 
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be concerned; and, accordingly, he adviſed him 
to equip a fleet, under the pretence of invading” 
the Moots of Africa, and even to beſiege one df 
their towns; adding, that if, which was, to the 
laſt degree, unlikely, the revolt of the Sĩcilians 
ſhould fail, he might continue the war upon 
the Infidels, without diſcovering that he had a- 
ny other deſign; but, if the Sicilians ſhould 
perform their promiſes, he would be in a rea- 


* 


0 


dineſs to improve the events. 


+ This affair being, thus, adjuſted, John de 


Procida returned home, to ſet their friends to 
work, when matters were brought to maturi- 
ty; and, tho the king of Arragon's armament 
ſomewhat alarmed the kings of France and Si- * 
cily, he was ſuch a maſter of difſimulation that 

he made them eaſy. No ſooner was his fleet -a& pub. 
ready, than he failed for the coaſt of Africa, where F 
he beſieged Andacalle ; having with him Roger 

de Lauria, the beſt ſea-officer then in Europe. 

In the interim, Procida fo artfully concerted 

all his meaſures, that, in one night, the Sici- 

lians cut the throats of above 8oo French, 

at that time in the iſland. This maſſacfe, 

ſtiled the Sicilian Veſpers , was acted upon Ea- 

ſter- Eve, on the zoth of March, 1282; but 
Charles of Anjou, receiving intelligence of it 

at Rome, ſet out, with all poſſible expedition, 

to prevent the conſequences of this conſpiracy. 
Having a fleet in readineſs, deſigned againſt 

the emperor of Conſtantinople, he embarqued, 
and arrived before Meſſina; and his ſudden 
coming ſo ſurpriſed the Meſſinians, that, de- 
ſpairing of timely relief, they offerd to ſurren- 

der, provided he would ſpare their lives; but 

the defire of revenge ſo entirely poſſeſſed the 2 


by 


: 


king of Sicily, that he refuſed them that favour. 
The inhabitants of Meſſina, a great city, ap- 
prehending, by his refuſal, what they might 
expect, from ſuch a revengeful prince, reſolved 
to fell their lives at a dear rate; chuſing ra- 


ther to die, with {word in hand, than on gib- 
bets or ſcaffolds. cet H vic" 
Act. Puby 


In the mean time, the king of Arragon find- 
ing, from the proceedings of the Sicilians, that 
there was no danger from their inconſtancy, 
came, in a few days, to Palermo, where he 
was crowned ; and then he ſent Charles a let- 
ter, commanding him, in an imperious ſtrain, 
to quit a country, to which he had no farther 
pretenſion. Charles returned him till a more 
haughty and offenſive anſwer; yet, fearing that 
the Spaniſh fleet would cut off the provitions, 
that were coming from Naples, he reſolved to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire into Calabria. Upon 
his departure, the king of Arragon, immedi- 
ately, made: his entry into Meſſina; where the 
inhabitants received him, with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of joy and thankſulneſs. 

- Charles, incenſed, to the laſt degree, car- 
ried his complaints to pope Martin IV, ſucceſ. 
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commanded by the prince, by Hier Gibelines, the 


to Peter, king of Aragon. ' 
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„ Arragon, he made uſe o 


ſor to Nicholas; and, in ſpeaking of the king of 

2 moſt opprobrious 
and abuſive terms, offering even to fight him, 
hand to hand, or 100 againſt 100, to oblige 
him to own himſelf to be a baſe, cowardly, 
and perfidious traytor. Theſe words reaching 
the ears of the king of Arragon, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to juſtify his conduct, and 


accept the challenge; which propoſal was 


AR. pub. 


ſing him to con 


joyfully received by Charles, his impatience, 
to be revenged perſonally on his enemy, cau- 

— to a truce, during which, 
were ſettled the conditions of the future ſingle 
combate, between the two monarchs. It was 
agreed, that each of them ſhould appear at 
Bourdeaux, at the head of 100 horſe, on the 
Iſt of June, 1283 ; and that the king of Eng- 
land ſhould inſtantly be intreated to appoint 
the lifts in that city ; to honour their duel with 
his preſence, or to ſend ſome perſon, in his 
ſtead. However, it muſt be obſerved, that it 
is, in ſo many words, expreſſed in the articles: 
* That, whatever happened, the two kings 
© ſhould appear at Bourdeaux, on the day ap- 
ce pointed; but, if Edward was preſent, in per- 
&« ſon, the intended duel ſhould not be fought, 
© unleſs the parties agreed upon it afterwards.” 
Indeed, all the hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, 
that Edward appointed the liſts at Bourdeaux ; 
and yet it is very certain, that he refuſed it. 
His letters, on this occaſion, to the king of Si- 
cily, and the prince of Salerno, his ſon, clearly 
prove, that he was not, in the leaſt, inclined 
to grant their requeſt, fince he poſitively aſſured 
them, that, were he to gain the kingdoms of 
Sicily and on, he would not appoint the 
lifts for ſuch a duel; which letters are in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts, taken from the 
records of England. 

Tho' Edward's refuſal diſengaged the two 
kings from the obligation to fight, they were, 
however, obliged, by the articles, to appear at 
Bourdeaux ; and Charles came, on the day ap- 
pointed, with 100 horſe, and continued there, 
trom ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting ; but, not meeting 
his adverſary, nor ſo much as hearing of him, 
he retired. As ſoon as he was gone, Peter, 
who was, all the while, in Bourdeaux, diſgui- 
ſed, like an eſquire, repaired to the ſeneſchal 
of the city; and, taking a certificate of his ap- 
pearance, he left him his arms, for a teſtimo- 
ny ; which proceeding led the French hiſtorians 
to ſpeak diſhonourably of the king of Arragon, 
as it want of courage was the motive to it, and 
that he practiſed that fraud, to evade his en- 
gagements; but it would not be very difficult 
to juſtify his conduct, in this particular, if this 
was a proper place, to enter upon the exami- 
nation of ſuch an affair *. 

Though, as J obſerved, the king of Arragon 
was freed from the obligation of fighting, ſince 
Edward did not come to Bourdeaux; yet his 
8 was extremely exaggerated, in 

rance and Italy; for it was inferred, as an e- 
vident conſequence, that he himſelf was con- 
vinced of his injuſtice to Charles of Anjou, ſince 


* See the extract of volume II. of the Publick Acts of En 
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he durſt not decide their difference, by a ſingle 1286. 


combate, which he himſelf had accepted. 


Pope Martin IV, a Frenchman, and entirely , g. Pub. 


attached to the houſe of Anjou, thundered a- 
gainſt the king of Arragon a ſentence of ex- 
communication, tho' he produced the inveſti- 
ture of Sicily, privately given him by Nicholas 
HI. He even abſolved his ſubje&s from their 
oath of allegiance, and gave the kingdom of 
Arragon to Charles, carl of Valois, ſecond fon 
of the king of France ; yet Peter ſtill kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Sicily's, and, to inſult the pope, 
under the pretence ot ſubmitting to his autho- 
rity, order'd himſelf to be ſtiled only, the Che- 
valier of Arragon. Martin, upon this, reſol- 
ved to make that prince know, that he was 
not to be inſulted, with impunity; for he pub- 
liſhed a Cruſade againſt him, under the com- 
mand of Philip III, king of France; and there 
were people ſuperſtitious enough to imagine, 
that they ſhould obtain paradiſe, in eſpouſing 
the quarrel of the pope, and the houſe of An- 
jou; tho' few, except Frenchmen, were enga- 


ged in this Cruſade, in which their king was 


particularly concerned, fince it was intended 
tor placing his ſon on the throne of Arragon. 
Whilſt Philip was making preparations, 
Roger Lauria rendered his maiter's arms proſ- 
erous, in the Mediterranean; having taken 
Ita, from Charles of Anjou, after gaining 
a naval battle, in which the French fleet was 
entirely deſtroyed. Immediately atrer this vic- 
tory, he attacked the coaſts of Naples, deſign- 
ing to draw, out of his the prince of 
Salerno, to whom his father, king Charles, had 
left the command of his fleet; and this deſign 


proved ſucceſsful. The prince of Salerno, de- M. wen: 
ſirous of glory, and unable to bear the inſults An. Wav. 


of Lauria, raſhly engaged in a ſea- fight, where- 
in he had the misfortune to be vanquiſhed and 
taken priſoner ; who was, forthwith, ſent to 
Sicily, where he found himſelf in danger of lo- 
ſing his head, on a ſcaffold, the Sicilians re- 
ſolving to make him ſuffer, by way of retalia- 


tion, for Conradin; but Conſtantia, queen of 


Arragon, was ſo generous, as to ſend him to 
the king, her husband, who was then in Spain. 
Charles's vexation at the loſs of his fleet, and 
his ſon's impriſonment, was the greater, as he 
arrived, three days after, with a powerful ſup- 
ply, and had expreſly commanded the prince 
not to fight, until he was reinforced. This 
accident, entirely diſconcerting his meaſures, 
was, probably, the cauſe of his death, on the 
6th of June, 1285 ; who left, for his ſucceſſor, 
Charles II, his ſon, ſirnamed the Lame, pri- 


ſoner in Spain, to whom the Arragonians gave | 


only the title of prince of Salerno, during his 
captivity. 

Neither the death of Charles, nor the loſs of 
the battle of Naples, could divert Philip from 
his projects; for, in the month of May, that 


very year, he headed his troops, conſiſting of 
80,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, and, though hc 


heard, in his march, of the death of the king, 
his brother, entered Rouſillon, and became 


land, in the Bibliotheque Choiſie of Mr, Le Clerc, 


where this affair is diſcuſſed, at large, and the king of Arrago 4 conduct fully juſtified, Rapin. 


— 


{ Philip III, who was then alive. Rapin. 


maſter 


Book IX. 


1286. maſter of Perpignari. He afterwards advanced 
into Catalonia, where, after ſeveral con 


he beſieged Gironne; and the king of Arra- 


on, attacking a convo rom Rozes 
1 the ſiege, * hurt A Pe iriſh, and 
died, three months after, of his wounds. He 
left Arragon and Catalonia to prince Alphonſo, 
his eldeſt ſon ; and Sicily to James, his ſecond 
ſon, on condition that, it Alphonſo died, with- 
out heirs, James ſhould ſucceed in Arragon, 
and reſign Sicily to Frederick, his younger 
brother.. | 
The king of France's ſucceſſes, in the begin- 
ning of the war, did not laſt, to the end of 
T. Wikes. the campaign ; for Roger Lauria, falling on 
An. Wav. the French fleet, deſtroyed all the ſhips, except 
a a few that eſcaped to , and the ſickneſs 

in Philip's army retarded his progreſs, by land. 

In fine, being himſelf ſeized with the contagi- 

on, he was carried to Perpignan; where he de- 

parted this life, on the 6th of October. Phi- 

lip IV, his ſon, ſirnamed the Fair, was his 
ſucceſſor; and, Martin IV. dying, the ſame 


year, Honorius IV. was elected, in his room. 
Edward is 


mediator 


between the houſes of Arragon and Anjou, when Ed- 
the kings ard accepted the mediation, offered him by 
of Arragon both parties and the main difficulty of this 
and Sicily. negotiation conſiſted, in freeing the prince of 
Salerno out of the hands of the king of Arra- 
M. Welt. gon, without which it was impoſſible to pro- 
cure a peace. Edward had, upon that occaſi- 
on, ſeveral interviews with Alphonſo ; and Me- 
zerai affirms, he even went to Sicily, to confer 
with king James; but the hiſtory takes no no- 
tice of this voyage. In a word, at a conference 
between him and Alphonſo, at Oleron in 
Bearn, they ſettled the terms, on which the 
prince of Salerno was to be releaſed, and for 
which, as tar as concerned the ranſom, Ed- 
ward conſented to be ſecurity ; and then the 
articles of agreement were confirmed, by a 
oy treaty concluded at Campo Franco, the 4th of 
October, 1288. Nicholas IV, ſucceſſor to Ho- 
norius, vigorouſly oppoſed the execution of the 
treaty, which he apprehended to be too advan- 
tageous for the king of Arragon, and too diſ- 
hnoourable for the holy ſee ; becauſe the prince 
of Salerno, without conſulting him, had obliged 
himſelf to cauſe the earl of Valois to renounce 
the kingdom of Arragon. However, the dif- 
ficulties, ariſing from this oppoſition, were, at 
length, ſurmounted by the prudence and acti- 
vity of Edward, who acted, as mediator, with 
great impartiality; and, to facilitate the exe- 
cution of the treaty, he was willing to give 
Engliſh hoſtages to the king of Arragon, and 
to cauſe the principal cities of Guienne to in- 
terpole, as pledges, Alphonſo performing the 
ſame, with reſpect to the principal cities of his 
dominions. 


1287, 
Act. Pub. 


4000 marks; Sir Richard de Boyland, 4000 marks; 
marks: The four laſt were juſtices itinerant. 
rolls, 1000 marks; Roger Leiceſter, 
and Adam de Stretton, 


plate, Chron, de Dunſtable MSS. T. Wikes. 


The Reign of EDWARD I: 


Such was the ſtate of the affairs, between 


Purſuant to this agreement, the prince of 1288. 
Salerno was releaſed, leaving his ſons, as hoſta- FX 

ges; and now the main obſtacle; in this affair, | 
was removed, by that prince's liberty, who 
was bound, by the moſt ſolemn oaths ; but he 
entirely neglected his engagements. He not 
only procured himſelf to be crowned king of 
the Sicily's by the pope, contrary to the ex- 
preſs terms of the treaty ; but he did all that 
was poſſible to _— the earl of Valois in 
his reſolution, to profecute his pretended right 
to the kingdom of Arragon; and, when he 
had ſufficiently prepared matters, he feigned a 
willingneſs to return to impriſonment, as he 
was obliged, upon his violating the articles of 
the treaty. Accordingly, he repaired to a 
certain place, where the king of Arragon was 
to receive him, and exchange him for the prin- 
ces, his ſons; but he came ſo well attended, 
that Alphonſo did not think it expedient to 
venture upon his ſincerity. This occaſioned 
mutual complaints, reproaches, and apologies ; 
and each party applied to the king of Eng- 
land, as mediator and guarantee of the treaty. 
Edward, in all probability, being tired with 


acting in favour of theſe princes, who ſo ill re- 


_ all his pains, left them to decide their 

ifferences, as they pleaſed, without concerning 

himſelf any farther ; but, not to leave the rea- 

der in ſuſpence, how this diſpute ended, I ſhall 

add, in two words, that, atter long negotia- 

tions, intermixed with many hoſtilities, the 

two princes adjuſted their quarrel, . by a trea- 

ty. The prince of Salerno, ſtiled Charles the 

Lame, kept Sicily, on this fide the Faro, which, 

from that time, was called the kingdom of 

Naples; and the houſe of Arragon remained 

in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Sicily; beſides, the 

earl of Valois renounced his pretenſions to the 

kingdom of Arragon, | | 
After ſtaying above three years beyond ſea, 1289. 

Edward returned into England, in Auguſt, Edward 

1289; whoſe firſt care was to reform ſeveral — rg 

abuſes introduced, in his abſence, eſpecially in 7. Wiler 

the adminiſtration of juſtice ; for, upon com- ; 

plaints from all hands, that the judges were 

chargeable with bribery, he ſtrictly examined 

into their conduct, and ſeverely puniſhed the 

guilty. Sir Thomas Weyland, the chief juſti- 

ciary, or firſt judge, was, on this account, ba- 

niſhed the realm, his eſtate being alſo confiſ- 

cated “; and theſe miſdemeanours, which were 

bur too frequent, gave the king occaſion to ob- 

lige the judges to {wear, that, for the future, 

they would take neither money, nor any fort 

of preſents, except a breakfaſt, which they 

might accept, provided there was no excels. 

An hiſtorian affirms, that the king acquired 

above 100,000 marks, by the confiſcation of 

the eſtates of thoſe that had been faulty +. 


The ki ph ed, in this ſevere manner, nor only the juſtices of the king's-bench, but alſo the juſtices of the 
Jews, and of e foreſts, the foreſters, ſheriffs, ſtewards of manors, and all Fe delinquents. T. Wikes. 


f Sir Ralph de Hengham, chief juſtice of the higher bench, was fined 7000 marks; Sir John Lovetot, juſtice of 
the lower bench, 3000 marks; Sir William Bramton, juſtice, the like ſum ; Sir Solomon Rocheſter, juſtice of aſſizes, 


Sir Thomas Soddington, 2000 marks; Sir Walter Hopton, 2000 
Sir William de Saham, 3000 marks; Robert Littlebury, maſter of the 
1000 marks; Henry Bray, eſcheater, and judge for the Jews, 1000 marks; 
a clerk of the court, no leſs than 32000 marks of new money, beſides jewels and filver- 


In 
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"= ag the prejudices, which darken the 1290. 
aftair. y | WW 
Alexander III, king of Scotland, married, , _ 

as was ſaid,” above, Margaret, daughter of ,# * Je 
Henry III, king of England, and hiter of Ed- putes about 
ward; by whom he had three children, Alex- the ſucceſ- 
ander, David, and Margaret. David died, in ſion to the 


nde | : ; . crown of 
his infancy; and Margaret was married to g. Hand. 


448 
1290. In the beginning of the year 1290, Edward 
aſſembled a parliament, wherein the Third 
Wer Statute of Weſtminſter was enacted; and the 
2 — baniſhment * of the ſews was abſolutely reſol- 
und. ved. The nation had long deſired it; but the 
T. Wikes, Jews, hitherto, found means to divert the blow, 
y preſents to the king and his miniſters; and 


they would fain have uſed the ſame method, 


now, bur could not prevail, the king being un- 


able to protect them any longer, without diſ- 


obliging the parliament. Their immoveable 


goods were confiſcated; tho they were allow d 
to carry away the reſt with them. It is the 


general opinion, that they began to ſettle in 
the kingdom, in the reign of William the Con- 
queror; but ſome believe their ſettlement to 
be ſtill more antient. At firſt, their number 
was ſmall; yet, by degrees, they increaſed to 
15000. Their money procured, them ſeveral 
conſiderable privileges, confirmed by Edward 
himſelf, namely, a ſynagogue at London, a 
head of their religion, being a ſort of high- 


Prieſt, and judges of their own nation, to hear 


and determine their differences; yet they loſt all 
theſe advantages, - becauſe of their inſatiable 


Eric, king of Norway, in 1281. It was a- 
greed, in the marriage- contract, that, if prince 
Alexander died, without heirs, - and the king, 
his father, left no iflue male, Margaret ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown of Scotland, and her chil- 
dren enjoy the ſame right, if ſhe died, before 


the king, her father. Alexander, ſoon after, 


loſing his only fon of the ſame name, and the 
queen of Norway, his daughter, alſo dying, af- 
ter ſhe had brought into the world a daugh- 
ter, called Margaret, that prince reſolved to 
perform the foreſaid agreement; and, with 
this view, he obliged the Scotch barons to 
ſwear, that, if he died, without male heirs, 
they would acknowledge the young princeſs ot 


Norway, for their queen; but Alexander de- 


parted this life, about two years after he had, 


greedineſs of enriching themſclves by unlawtul 
means, as uſury, adulteration of the coin, and 
the like odious practices; but, as for the im- 
putation of crucitying, from time to time, 
chriſtian children, one may almoſt be aſſured, 
that it was only a calumny invented by their 
enemies f. 


thus, ſettled the ſucceſſion, his death being oc- Alexander 
caſioned by a fall from his horſe, in the year Idee. 
1285. f 724 Wikes. 
The Scots, upon the deceaſe of their king, Margaret 
choſe ſix regents to govern the kingdom, till of Norway 
the princeſs of Norway, who was, at moſt, bats acknow- 


Is . C gc 
three years of age, arrived to years of maturi- au . 


The affairs We are, now, come to the grand affair of ty. It does not appear, from the hiſtories of Sctland. 
28 the reign of Edward I, viz. the conqueit of England or Scotland, why the Scots were three Walling, 


Scotland; which it is extremely difficult, it not 
impoſſible, to treat of, in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner, to the Engliſh and Scots; for though the 
two nations almoſt agree, as to the facts, and 
the occaſion of this conqueſt, they widely 
differ, with reſpett to the right. The Engliſh 
affirm, that Edward's whole conduct, in this 
affair, was agreeable to reaſon and juſtice; 
whilit the Scots alledge, that he was prompted, 


ſolely, by his ambition, to take advantage of 


the troubles of Scotland, in order to become 


maiter of that kingdom, under frivolous pre- 
tences; and, notwithſtanding the great di- 
ſtance of time, ſince this event, hiſtorians {till 
rctain their national prejudices. The Engliſh, 
to this day, . conſider Edward I, as a truly glo- 
rious prince, who employed his arms in no o- 
ther than a juſt and honourable cauſe ; yet the 
Scots ſpeak of him, as a tyrant, vowing the 
deſtruction of their nation, and, contrary to 
all manner of right, intent upon gratifying his 
ambition, in uniting all the people of Great- 
Britain, under his dominion. As I am not 
attached to cither party, by birth, or any o- 
ther motive, I flatter myſelf with having im- 
partially examined this affair, and produced, 
from the Collection of the Publick, Acts, ſuch 
light, as may ſerve to conveigh a juſt idea of 


the thing ; and it will be neceſſary to be ſome- 
hat particular, as it is the only poſſible means 


or tour years, before they demanded their 
queen, or why Eric, her father, neglected to 
{end her over; and yet it was not till 1289, 
after Edward's return into England, that Eric 
ſent ambaſſadors, for that purpoſe. Edward 
being Margaret's great uncle, Eric thought 
it adviſable to ask his advice and aſſiſtance, to 
place the young princeſs on the throne of Scot- 


land; and, upon this ambaſſy, Edward, forth- Ag. pub. 
with, wrote to the regents of Scotland, ftre- 


nuouſly recommending the intereſts of young 
Margaret, and likewife acquainting them, that 
he defign'd to ſend ambaſſadors, to ſettle cer- 
tain affairs relating to the welfare and tranquil- 
lity of Scotland; but the regents judged it 
more expedient for themſelves to ſend plenipo- 
tentiaries into England, to adjuſt with the am- 
baſſadors of Norway, in Edward's preſence, 
whatever concerned the intereſts of that king- 
dom. However, they took care to inſert this 
clauſe, in the credentials of their envoys, © Sa- 


© vingthe honour and liberty of the kingdom; 


and the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſcow 
were commiſſioned to tranſact this affair. 

Tho' hiſtorians have overlooked the difficul- 
ties, concerning the coming of Margaret into 
Scotland, it is evident that they were very 
great; as well from the time, ſince the death 
of king Alexander, as from the precantion ta- 


ken, in aſſembling, at Salisbury, the plenipo- 


Many of the Jews embarqued in the river Thames, in a veſſel belonging to one of the Cinque-Ports, and were, 
by the maſter and ſeamen, not only plundered of all they had left, but were alfo cruelly thrown over-board ; which 
reaching the ears of the king, he cauſed many of thoſe inhuman mariners to be hanged, © T. Wikes. 

From the 17th of December, in the 5oth year of Henry III, to the Tueſday in Shrovetide, the 24 of Edw. I, 
which was about ſeven ycats, the crown had 420.0001. 15s. 4d. from the Jews. Coke's 2d Inſtitute + | 


©; © *Fentiaries 
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1290.. tentiaties of. Edward, Eric, and the Scots, to dignity, and the kingdom 
A cſettle her whatever related to the recep- be 
tion of that princeſs. In this aſſembly, it was 


ed, that the young queen ſhould be ſent 

— England, free from any marriage- engage 

ment; and Edward promiſed to take care of 

her education, till Scotland, being, reſtored to 

perfe& tranquillity, ſhould-be in a condition to 

receive her ; moreover, he gave his word, not 

to ſuffer her to be contracted in marriage, pro- 

vided the Scots would not take any ſtep to 

that end, without his and the king of Nor- 

way's conſent. 21 81 

Edward Edward had his own reaſons, for cauſing this 
propoſes laſt article to be inſerted in the ent; 
the warri- for, ever ſince the death of the king of Scot- 
2 — 4 land, he had been forming the project of uni- 
Margaret. ting the two kingdoms of Great-Britain, by 
Act. Pub. his ſon's marriage with Margaret; nay, he had 
already ptocured a diſpenſation from the court 

of Rome, tho? he had not thought fit to diſco- 

ver ſo early his intention. However, having 

taken the forementioned meaſures, he cauſed 

the marriage to be propoſed to the regents ; 

The re- which propoſal, being examined, in a council 
gents con- of Scotland, was unanimouſly approved; but 
ent to it. upon certain terms, which they were to lay 
before the firſt parliament aſſembled in Eng- 

land. There were, upon this occaſion, ſeveral 
negotiations; but it 1s ſufficient to ſay, that 

the commiſſioners of the two nations, meeting 


at Bingham, agreed upon ſeveral articles, the 


principal of which, with reſpect to the ſequel, 
were, as follows: 
The term I. The plenipotentiaries of Edward promi- 
rage mar- ſed, in his name, that he would inviolably 
* Scotland, in all things and in all times, through- 
out the whole realm, with all its marches. 
II. That, if either Edward, the ſon, or 
Margaret, his future ſpouſe, ſhould die, with- 
out iſſue, and in all caſes or events, by which 
the kingdom of Scotland ſhould fall to the next 
heir, it ſhould be reſtored to the people of 
Scotland free, independent, and without any 
ſubjection, ſaving, however, the rights of the 
king of England to the crown of Scotland, pro- 
vided it devolved to him, or his heirs, by a 
lawful ſucceſſion. | | 
III. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
remain ſeparated, divided, and free in itſelf, 
without any ſubjection to, or dependence on, 
England ; ſaving to the king of England, and 
his ſucceſſors, his right to certain lands on the 
frontiers, or elſewhere, before the time of this 
agreement, or any right he ſhould lawfully ac- 
quire, hereafter. i 
. IV. No perſon, holding lands, in fee, of the 
king of Scotland, ſhould be obliged to proſe- 
cute any ſuit, out of the kingdom, according 
to the cuſtom, hitherto, obſerved. 
V. That all the ſubjects of the crown of Scot- 
land ſhould en joy the ſame privilege, accord- 


2 cuſtom. | | 
Thar all records, charters; and privile- 
ges, or other memorials, relating to the royal 


The lord Robert de Bruce, with 
I The iſle of Orkney. M. Weſt, 
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maintain the laws, liberties, and cuſtoms of 


the earls of Matt and Athol. Rymer's Fd. 


— 
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depoſited in a place of ſafety, and not car- 
ried out of the realm, under the ſeals of cer 
tain lords, till the queen ſhould me into the 
kingdom, and have children. , 54 
_- . no ſubjection, alienation, or 
ligation, of any thing, concerning the 
Landon cf — ſhould be made, till the 
queen ſhould be there, in perſon, and have 
children alive. | 
VIII. That no parliament ſhould be held, 
out of the kingdom: Rf O41 982, 
- Theſe precautions demonſtrate, how far the 
Scots were from believing, in thoſe days, that 
— — of Scotland was dependent on 
ngland: 


-. Theſe, and ſeveral other articles, which I The mar- | 


forbear to mention, being approved and rati- Tage ts 


* 


_— 


fied, the marriage was concluded and reſolved, — 


to the general ſatisfaction of both nations; and 
Edward began to take, as it were, poſſeſſion 
of Scotland for the prince, his ſon, by ſending 
thither the biſhop of Durham, who, jointly 


Act . Pub, 


with the ſix regents, was intruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of 


affairs, in the name of youn 
Edward and Margaret. No one queſtioned; 
but the two kingdoms of Great-Britain would 
be united, by means of this marriage, when, 
on a ſudden, all hopes of an union vaniſhed ; 
for Edward received a letter, from the biſhop 
of St. Andrews, acquainting him with the re- 
rt of queen Margaret's death; and that 
me Scotch lords *, upon the news, already 
ſtirred, in the proſecution of their pretended 
right to the crown. The biſhop intreated him, 


at the ſame time, to advance towards the fron- 


tiers, to prevent, by his preſence, the com- 
motions, which the queen's death, if found 
true, would excite in the kingdom. The re- 

of her death was but too well 
or the 12 whom the king, her father, 
promiſed to ſend into England, before the 
month of October, having ſailed from Nor- 


way, died in a certain iſland}, where ſhe was 


driven, by ſtreſs of weather. 
The news of this accident threw the king- 
dom of Scotland into a more wretched- condi- 
tion, than ever; for the late king, tho? he ob- 
liged the great men to ſwear to acknowledge 
Margaret of Norway, for queen, negle&ed to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion, in caſe that princeſs died, 
without heirs. This rendered the choice of a 
ſucceſſor very perplexing ; and it became more 
ſo every day, on account of the factions form- 
ed, in fayour of the pretenders to the crown. 
Never was union among the great men more 


neceſſary; but, private intereſt ſtifling the love 
of their country, every one proceeded, as he 


was engaged, either by family-ties, or other 


motives, entirely regardleſs, about the juſtice 
of the cauſe which he eſpouſed. 


Among the pretenders to the crown, John John Pa- 


8 


grounded; Buchanan 


Baliol and Robert Bruce divided almoſt all the liol and 


ſuffrages of the kingdom; for the firſt held Robert 
large poſſeſſions in France, in the province of 
Normandy ; the other held a conſiderable 


5 & 


eſtate - 


ce pre- 
tend to the 
crown of 


Scotland. 


* 
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1290. eſtate in England; and both were very potent 
hy in 8 For the better underſtanding the 
grounds of their reſpective titles, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take a view of the genealogy of the 
royal family of Scotland; of which I thall, there- 

fore, give a brief explanation. L. 
The gene- David, king of Scotland, had but one ſon, 
a'ogy - named Henry, who, dying before him, left 
fa 1.7% three ſons, viz. Malcolm IV, who ſucceeded to 
3 the crown, after his grandfather, and died, with- 
out heirs; William, ſucceſſor to his elder brother; 
and David, who was earl of Huntingdon in Eng- 
land. The race of William being extinct, by 
the death of Margaret of Norway, there was 
a neceſſity of going back to that of David, 
earl of Huntingdon, third ſon to prince Henry. 
David, died, without iſſue male; but he left 
three daughters, Margaret, married to Alan 
of Galloway, Iſabella, wife of Robert Bruce, 
and Ada, wife of Henry Haſtings, an Englith 
lord. Margaret, the eldeſt, left only two 
daughters, Deverguld, whom ſome call Dor- 
nagilla, and Marjory. Deverguld married 


John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a ſon of the 


{ame name, one of the two candidates for the 
crown; but Marjory, wife of John Comyn, 
died, without iſſue. Iſabella, ſecond daughter 
to David, had, by Robert Brnce, a fon, na- 
med Robert, from his tather, the other candi- 
date; and Ida, David's third daughter, left a 
ſon, called John Haſtings, who was allo a pre- 
render to the crown. To avoid confuſion, I 
ſhall confine myſelt, at preſent, to the two 
chief competitors, namely, John Baliol and 
Roberr Bruce, who alone had properly a right 
to pretend to the ſucceſſion. 
The foun- It muſt be obſerved, that, at the time of 
dation of Margarct of Norway's death, the three daugh- 
— _ *f ters of David, earl of Huntingdon, were not a- 
bt. live; bur Deverguld, daughter of the eldeſt, 
| was ſtill living, and reſigned her title to John 
Baliol, her ſon, who, being deſcended from 
the cldett of David's daughters, claimed a right 
ro have the preference to all the other candi- 
dates. On the other hand, Robert Bruce, 
ſon of the younger daughter, alledged, that he 
was, one degree, nearer than Baliol, ſince he 
was grandſon to David; whereas his rival was 
only grandſon to the eldeſt daughter of the 
ſame prince. It was objected, that, as De- 
verguld was in the ſame degree with him, he 
ought to ſucceed, ſince ſhe was daughter to the 
eldeſt; whereas he was only ſon to a younger 
daughter of David. To which he replied, 
that, where the degree is the ſame, the males 
ought to be preferred to the females, accord- 
ing to the conſtant law and cuſtom of all ſtates; 
tor which he produced ſeveral precedents, from 
the hiſtories of foreign countries. This was 
the ſtate of the caſe ; which could not be de- 
cided, without diſpleaſing one half of the 
kingdom. ä 
The ſtare Here it is that we, firſt, diſcover a diſagree- 
of affairs in ment, between the Engliſh and Scotch hiſtori- 
2 ans; for the lattęr affirm, that, in the preſent 
ww s poſture of affair it was impoſſible to find in 
Scotch hi- Scotland impartial judges; and thar, ſuppoſing 
ſtorians. ſuch could have been found, it would have 
Buchauan. been extremely difficult to execute their ſen- 


tence, by reaſon of the equality of credit and 1290. 


power in the contending parties. Baliol was. 

lord of the county of Galloway, one: of the 

moſt conſiderable of the kingdom; being like- 

wiſe ſupported by the Comyns, a family of 

great power and intereſt. Robert Bruce held, 

in England, the earldom of Cleveland, and, in 

Scotland, thoſe of Anandale and Gariock ; and, 

by means of his fon, Robert, who had, with his 

wife, the carldom of Carrick, he was allied to 

the moſt powerful families of Scotland; inſo- 

much that, as they add, to avoid a civil war, 

both parties agreed to refer the deciſion of this. 

important affair to the king of England. All Sauer A. 

mu offices were expected from him, not only pire, * 
cauſe of the good underſtanding which had 

long ſubſiſted between the two nations, but in | 

return for their ready conſent to the marriage 

of the prince, his ſon, with their late queen; 

and, therefore, according to theſe writers, he Buchanan. 

was intreated to be the umpire of this diſpute, 

and to aſſiſt the perſon he ſhould think — — 

to place on the throne. They farther ſay, that 

Edward, accepting the mediation, came to 

Norham; where he ſummoned the ftates of and qu 

Scotland, proteſting, that he convened them, mons the 

not as a ſovereign, but as a friend, that defir'd ſtares of 


them to meet the arbitrator choſen by them- Scotland to 


ſelves. However, this fact is denied by the — 
Engliſh, who aſſert, that Edward ſummoned 
the ſtates of Scotland to Norham, not as a 
friend and umpire, but by vertue of his right 
of ſovereignty over Scotland; adding, that the 
bare conſideration of the ſituation of Norham, 
a town in England, evidently ſhews, that Ed- 
ward exerciſed an act of ſovereiguty, in aſſem- 
bling the ſtares of Scotland, in his own king- 
dom. The Scots reply, that this proof is en- 
tirely deſtroyed, by the letters patent which 
Edward granted them, on that occaſion; whoſe 
words are theſe: * That he did not inrend, 
* that the coming of the Scots, on this fide 
the Tweed, ſhould be any prejudice to them, 
« or that, for the future, upon any account 
« whatever, they ſhould be obliged ro come 
« and treat with him, on this fide the river.” 
This expreſs declaration, tho it ſeems to prove, 
that Edward did not pretend to the ſovereign- 
ty of Scotland, amounts to no more than an 
evidence of "his policy, or diſſimulation; ſince 
he certainly deſigned, then, to eſtabliſh the 
right of ſovereignty ; and, accordingly, it was 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed, than he ſtiled his letters 


patent a mere conceſſion, which might be, 


and was actually, revoked. In the view this 
monarch had, of cauſing his ſovereignty to be 
acknowledged by the ſtates of Scotland, as will 
be ſeen, hereafter, it would have been very 
improper to alarm the Scots, by an act of ab- 
folate authority, before the ſtates were aſſem- 
bled ; it being much more natural and advan- 
tageous for him, to convene the ſtates, firſt, 
and lead them, by degrees, to the acknow- 
ledgment he was deſirous of extorting from 
them; and, probably, when he ſummoned the 
ſtates to Norham, he made choice of ambi- 
guous and cautious . expreſſions, to conceal 
his real intention, ſince it was not his inte- 
reſt, then, to diſcover ir, though he deſigned 


to 
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1 Buchanan pretends, that, immediately after 
the y queen's death, Edward formed the 
project of becoming maſter of Scotland; but, 
perhaps, he proceeds too far. It is much more 
likely, that, at firſt, he had no farther view, 
than to cauſe himſelf to be acknowledged, for 
ſovereign of that kingdom; whether he ima- 
gined it his due, or was inclined to improve 
the favourable opportunity of firmly eſtabliſh- 
ing this pretended right. The more effectu- 
ally to accompliſh his deſign, according to the 
fame hiſtorian, he perſuaded eight other per- 
ſons, beſides the two above-mentioned, to 
claim the crown; intending ſo to perplex the 
affair, that the two principal candidates might 
ſee, that he ſhould not want means, to render 
their titles dubious, if they were not pliant to 
his will. We. | 
After theſe previous remarks, it is high time 
to come to the decifion of this famous procels ; 
but, firſt, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this 
affair contains two things, really dittin& from 
each other, viz. the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland, and the right of ſovereignty 
over the ſame kingdom, claimed by Edward. 
The former, ſeems, at firſt ſight, to be the moſt 
important, and the latter appears only to be 
an incident queſtion ariſing upon the other; 
but the ſequel will inform us, that it became 
the main point, by its fatal conſequences. It 
muſt be farther obſerved, that the particulars, 
I am about to relate, are taken from a journal, 
or verbal proceſs, inſerted in the Collection of 
Publick A&s, made by Mr. John de Cadam, 
one of Edward's clerks or notaries; which 
ſhould induce us to read, with ſome caution, 
what appears to be too much in favour of the 
king of England, with reſpe& to his claim to 
the ſovereignty of Scotland. 
The ftates of Scotland being afſembled at 


Edward Norham, May 10, 1291, Roger le Brabazon, 


chief juſticiary of England, by order, and in 
the name of che king, his maſter, who was 
reſent, repreſented to them, that the king of 
land, conſidering the unſettled circumſtan- 

ces of Scotland, had required the ſtates to 
meet, in that place, to lay before them cer- 
tain matters, tending to the preſervation of the 
peace and tranquillity of the kingdom; that 
he had no deſign to uſurp the rights of any 
perſon, ſtop the courſe of juſtice, or to infringe 
the liberties of the people of Scotland ; bur, as 
ſovereign lord of Scotland, he was come to do 
juſtice to all: And that this might be the 
more eaſily effected, though what he claimed 
could not be jultly diſputed, he demanded, as 
a ſuperabundant right, the ſtates aſſent to, and 
recognition of, his ſuperiority and direct do- 
minion; upon which, he would make uſe of 
their counſels, to do what ſhould ſcem agreeable 
to juſtice and reaſon. The ſtates, extremely 
ſurpriſed at this propoſal, required time, to 
conſult with the abſent biſhops and barons, 
that they might return an uniform anſwer, in 
an affair of ſuch importance; and Edward, in 
his turn, expreſs d ſome ſurpriſe, that the ſtates 
ſhould require time to give in their anſwer. 


The Reign of EDWARD I. 
He told them, that he had reaſon: to believe 12 
ſee- S aa 4 


they were come prepared for this matter, 
ing they were not ignorant of his intention; 
and, therefore, he allowed them only the reft 
of that day, to conſider of his demarid. On 
the morrow, the ſtates infiſting on a longer 
time, the king anted them three wee 5 
from the roth of May; during which ſpace: 
they were to prepare all their objections ro his 
pretenſions, and all the acts and monuments 
—_ might think proper, to invalidate; his de- 
mand. a * + Hon 8B 0 


Though, according to the time, prefixed by The ſtares 
the king, the next meeting was to be, on the make no 
firſt of June; yet the journal, which 1 rake wer. 


for my guide, mentions only that of the ſe- 
cond of the ſame month. The ou, of Bath 
and Wells, being ſpokefman for the king, re- 
cited what had been done, in the two former 
aſſemblies; adding that, as the three weeks, 
2 to the ſtates, were expired, and rhey | 

ad not produced or alledged any thing, to 
invalidate his right, he was reſolved to as by 
vertne of his acknowledged ſovereignty over 
Scotland, and, as ſovereign, to do juſtice to | 
the candidates. | 


Let us ſtop, a moment, to make a ſingle Remarks 
cat on the 
the _ of 

he ſtatcs. 
that 


remark, on the preſent cccaſion. How 
an opinion ſoever a man may entertain 
faithtulneſs of Edward, and the notary, 
drew up the foreſaid journal, he cannot avoid 
erceiving, that there is ſomething defective 
Fate. In the two former aſſemblies, Edward 
produced his pretenſions to the ſovereignty of 
Scotland; and the ftates, far from, immedi- 
ately, owning this ſovereignty, require time to 
conſult together, abcut ſo nice a point. The 
king grants them three weeks; and, upon the 
expiration of that time, in the firſt meetin 
taken notice of in the journal, the chancellor 
begins with faying, that the ſtates had produ- 
ced or alledged nothing, againſt the king's 
pretenſions. Ought he not rather to call upon 
rhe ſtates, for their anſwer? and the journaliſt 
ſhould relate either their objections, or aſſent, 
or, at leaſt, declare, that they had return d no 
anſwer. It this had been done, the chancel- 
lor's ſpeech would come to the purpoſe; but, 
on the contrary, he begins with dectaring, 
that, the ſtates having nothing to object a- 
gainſt the king's pretenſions, Edward was re- 
ſolved to make uſe of his right; which renders 
it ſuſpicious, either that the account of what 
p_ that day, is curtailed, or that, the day 
efore, there was another aſſembly, ' wherein 
the ſtates had produced their proofs, but which 
the author of the journal did not think proper 
to mention, I, before, obſerved, that, accord- 
ing to the time appointed by the king, there 
was to be an aſſembly, on the firſt of June, 
whereas this was not, till the ſecond; bur I 
offer this, as no more than a conjecture; for 
the grand difficulty lies in that, after a three 
weeks conſultation, the ſtates of Scotland ſhould 
have nothing to anſwer, or object to Edward's 
3 It is certain, that, hitherto, the 
overeignty of the crown of England over Scot- 
land had never been ſo generally acknowledg'd, 
that the bare publick evidence could filence the 


ſtates; 
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1291, ſtates; which is ſufficiently evident, from the 
RW marr e-articles above · mentioned, wherein the 
* taken ſo great care to maintain 
their independence. In the ſecond place, the 
time they. took, to conſult about the king's- 
demand, plainly proves, that they were not 
fully perſuaded of their ſubjection to the crown 
of England; and, in a word, Edward's very 
precaution, in requiring this acknowledgment, 
reſtihes, that the ching was, at leaſt, doubtful; 
for it is not cuſtomary to act, thus, when a man 
has a known and undeniable right. If it be 
true, then, that the ſtates returned no anſwer 
to the King's demand, it muſt be thought, ei- 
ther that they were overaw'd; or that the two 
. principal candidates united, and prevailed with 
the ſtates, by ſecret practices, not to. oppoſe 
the pretenſions of the King of England; and, 
probably, they were afraid, that this incident 
would retard the deciſion of the main affair. 
| However, to return to our journal. 
Edward is The high-chancellor having ſpoken, as is re- 
— lated in the journal, taking his maſter's right 
by all the for granted, addreſſed himſelf, firſt, to Robert 
claimants. Bruce, and demanded of him, whether he 
would own the king of England, for ſovereign 
of Scotland, and receive juſtice from him, as 
ſuch? To which, according to the journal, 
Robert Bruce replied, openly and expreſly, 
that he acknowledged the king of England, 
for ſovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, 
and conſented to acquieſce in the judgment, 
that prince, as ſuch, ſhould think fit to pro- 
nounce. The ſame queſtion being propoſed to 
Florence, earl of Holland, and the lord John 
Haſtings, they both made the ſame anſwer; 
and then Patrick of Dunbar, carl of March, 
William de Ros, Walter de Huntercumbe, 
William Veſcy, by proctor, Robert de Pyn- 
keny, and Nicholas de Soules appeared, and 
required to be admitted, ſeparately, to prove, 
that the crown of Scotland was devolved to 
them, by right of ſucceſſion. The ſame que- 
ſtion was put to them, as to the three firſt, 
about Edward's right; to which: having re- 
turned the ſame anſwer, their petition was re- 
. ceived. John Baliol being abſent, his gentle- 
man of horſe ſtood up; and, alledging ſome 
excuſe, for his maſter's abſence, he demanded, 
in his name, that he might be heard, the next 
day, which was accordingly granted. 

On the morrow, after the chancellor's reca- 
itulation of what had paſſed, to that time, 
aliol, who was preſent, was asked the ſame 

queſtion, as the reſt of the competitors, and 
made the like anſwer ; upon which, the chan- 
cellor proteſted, aloud, in the king's name, 
“That, although the king of England acted, 
© now, as ſovereign lord of Scotland, he did 
© not deſign, thereby, to depart from the he- 
« reditary right, he might have to the crown 
« of that kingdom, or to exclude himſclf, as 
« to the property; but that he expreſly re- 
« ſerved to himſelf the liberty to proſecute his 
« right, as the reſt of the candidates, when 
« and how he pleaſed.” As ſoon as the chan- 
cellor had done ſpeaking, the king 1 


verbatim, the ſame proteſtation, with his own 


The prote- 
ſtation of 
Ed ward. 


June 3 


mouth; and then John Comyn, lord of Bade- 
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noch, riſing up, demanded leave to prove x 

his lawful — op the crown; whoſe — . 
was granted, - after recogniſing, like the rett, | 
the king of England's ſovereignty.” Upon this, 

the candidates drew: up a writing, whereby 
they, acknowledged-him ſovereign lord, of Scor- 
land; which writing was ſigned and ſealed by 

all, and particularly by Robert Bruce and 
John Baliol ; and, as for the ſilence of the 
ſtates, on this occaſion, Edward, taking it for 

an aſſent, became poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. 

This ſtep being made, the king, advancing Edward is 
farther, repreſented to the candidates, that It put in poſ- 
would be in vain to give ſentence, in favour of {cilion of 
one of them, if it was not in his power to put Stland. 
it in execution; wherefore; he demanded the 
e- of the kingdom, that he might be a- 

le to deliver it to the perſon; that ſhould be 
declared king. , The competitors, conſenting to Act. Pub. 
this, ſigned an inſtrument, according to his M. Wei: 
defire; as if their bare pretenſions to the crown 
had impowered them to diſpoſe of the king+ 
dom, at their pleaſure ; in which writing, they 
own the king of England, for ſovereign lord of 
Scotland, and, as ſuch, for judge of the pro- 
ceſs, concerning the ſncceſſion, promiſing to 
ſtand to the judgment he ſhould - pronounce. 
They alſo agreed, that he ſhould be put in 
poſſeſſion of all the caſtles, and the whole king- 
dom, in order to reſtore it to him, in whoſe 
favour it ſhould be adjudged ; but on this con- 
dition, that he ſhould be obliged to reſtore it, 
within two months after judgment given, in the 
ſame ſtate he receiv'd it, ſaving to him the ho- 
mage of the new king. 
hatever had been, hitherto, done, in Ed- 
ward's behalf, was only the acts of private 
rſons; yet, among them, were Bruce and 
aliol, who divided all Scotland between them; 
and, conſequently, their approbation drew af- 
ter it that of the whole — In thoſe 
days of anarchy, the regents had but little 
authority, not daring to do any thing diſplea- 
ſing to the king, or the two chief competitors, 
one of whom was to be their maſter; and, as 
for the ſtates, Edward, — — that they 
diſliked his pretenſions, — them no 
more; but, as they were aſſembled, out of 
Scotland, and in the king's power, they were 
not at liberty to take ſuch meaſures, as were 
agrecable to their inclinations. Edward, there- 
fore, met with, little oppoſition from the go- 
vernors of the caſtles, -when he came to take 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, William de Umtra- ag. Pub. 
ville, who had the cuſtody of the caſtles of 
Dundee and Forfar, being the only perſon that 
made any reſiſtance ; who conſidered the fore- 
ſaid act, as very irregular, and could not re- 
ſolve, upon ſuch a warrant, to ſurrender the 
laces committed to his truſt, neither by the 
Ling of England, nor by the candidates; ap- 
prehending it to be neceſſary, that the compe- 
titors, regents, and king himſelf ſhould oblige 
themſelves, by an expreſs act, to indemnity 
him, in caſe he ſhould, hereafter, come to be 
called to an account. 1 

Notwithſtanding Edward's pretenſions, it is 
certain, that the ſovereignty of the crown of 
England had never been acknowledged, in 
| y Scotland; 


* 
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Wyw neral, muſt, of courſe, regard the 


Act. Pub, 


June 5. 


June 6. 


Tune 11. 


June 12. 


Scotland; for which reaſon, the Scots, in ge- 
ings 
of the candidates, and the regents themſelves, 
as a manifeſt prevarication; and yet it was ex- 
tremely difficult to act otherwiſe, all the great 
men being brought over, either by Edward's 
promiſes, or threats; beſides, the troops he had 
ordered to march to Norham, under the pre- 
rence of guarding the ſtates of Scotland, did not 
a little contribute to inſpire them with terror. 
However, the regents, to give the people ſome 
ſatisfaction, demanded of Edward letters pa- 
tent, declaring that the judgment of the pro- 
ceſs ſliould be given in Scotland; and Edward, 
looking upon this ſtep, as a ſort of approbation 
of his ſovereignty, becauſe the demand was ex- 
reſſed, in very humble terms, readily conde- 
— to their petition, and ordered the de- 
ſired letters to be diſpatched, immediately. 
The affair of the ſovereignty being, thus, 
concluded, tho' without the intervention of the 
ſtates, the examination of the titles of the ſe- 
veral candidates for the crown came on, that 
the king might know the grounds of their re- 
ſpective pretenſions; and it was agreed among 
them, that Baliol and Comyn, as well for them- 
ſelves as for all the competitors, ſhould nomi- 
nate 40 perſons, and Robert Bruce, 40 others, 
to hear and diſcuſs their reſpective rights; that, 
to theſe 80, the king ſhould add about 24 more; 
and that theſe commiſſioners, after a mature 
examination, ſhould make their report to the 


king: - 

15 the aſſembly of the 5th of June, nothing 
more was done, than giving in the names of 
the examiners that were choſen. 

The next day, the king ordered the exami- 
ners to fix the time and place of meering, for 
their examination ; who unanimouſly agreed 
upon Berwick, a town in Scotland, ſituated on 
the Tweed, for the place; but, not agreeing 
on the day, the king appointed it to be on the 
2d of Auguſt following. | GRE Gals 

There was another aſſembly at Norham, where 
the regents of Scotland reſigned their patents, 
and the governors of the caſtles their commiſſi- 
ons, to the king, to be diſpoſed of, at his plea- 
ſure; who received, but reftored them again, 
with the neceſſary alterations, to ſhew, that 
they governed, in his name ; and, the ſame 
day, he made the biſhop of Caithneſs chancel- 
lor of Scotland, joining with him Walter de Ha- 
mondeſham, an Engliſhman, one of his clerks, 
as an aflociate. | 5 
On the 12th of June, Edward iſſued out or- 


ders to all, that held any office in Scotland, to 


come and ſwear fealty to him; which was 
done, that day, p all that were preſent. The 
candidates too he fame oath ; and then the 
aſſembly broke 
their meeting at Berwick. 

Tho' it was ftill a gdod while to that day, 


Edward came, quickly after, and, on the 3d of 


July, made the following proteſtation : © Thar, 
* alrho' he had granted, that the affair of the 
< ſucceſſion thould- be tried, in Scotland, he 
did not think himſelf obliged to the like con- 
deſcenſion, if the fame caſe ſhould happen 
again, or on any other occaſion.” In all ap- 
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„till the day appointed for 


gives occaſion to 1 
5 


pearance, the aſſembly, before whom he made 
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this declaration, was neither full, nor authori- Www 


ſed to receive it ; ſince the examiners were not 
to meet at Berwick, till the 3d of Auguſt, that 
is, a month after. 


On the day appointed; the examining com- Auguſt 3. 
miſſioners mer at Berwick, in the preſence of Act. Pub. 


the king, and received the petitions of the com- 
petitors, in the following order; but becauſe 
theſe petitions, containing the grouhds of their 
pretenſions, were founded on the genealogy of 
the royal family of Scotland, I ſhall preſent the 
reader with a view of this genealogy, tho ſup- 
poſititious, without which it would be difficult 
to underſtand their reſpective rights. 

Florence, earl of Holland, alledged, that he 
was deſcended from Ada, danghter to prince 
Henry, and ſiſter of the kings, Malcolm IV. 
and William. | 

Patrick de Dunbar, earl of March, aſſerted, 
that he was ſprung from Ilda, daughter of king 
William, and ſiſter of Alexander II. 

William de Veſcy founded his claim upon 
his deſcent from Margaret, daughter of king 
William. 

Robert de Pynkeny pretended, that he was 
the iſſue of Margaret, daughter of prince 
Henry, and ſiſter of the kings, Malcolm and 
William. 4 

Nicholas de Soules affirmed, that, being 
grandſon to Alexander II, by Marjory, his 


ſecond daughter, and the race of Margaret, 


eldeſt ſiſter to his mother, being extinct, he 
was, of courſe, the next heir to the crown. 

Patrick Galythly founded his pretenſions 
on his being grandſon to king William, by 
Henry, his ſon; but, probably, Henry, Pa- 
trick's father, was a baſtard, ſince, had he 
been legitimate, his ſon's title could not have 
been diſputed. 

Roger de Mandeville claimed the crown, 
as the ſon of Alfrica, king William's daughter. 

John Haſtings inſiſted, that the kingdom of 
Scotland, being diviſible, ought to be parted 
among the deſcendants of the three daughters 
of David, earl of Huntingdon; the youngeſt 
of whom was his mother. 

Robert de Ros ſaid, that he was a deſcen- 


dant from Iſabella, eldeſt daughter to king 


William, and fiſter of Alexander II. | 
John Comyn derived his claim higher, viz. 
from Donald, formerly king of Scotland. 
John Baliol repreſented; that he was fon to 
Deverguld, eldeſt daughter of Margaret, the 
eldeſt of the daughters of David, earl of 
Huntingdon ; and that, the race of king Wil- 
liam being extinct, he was the next heir to the 
late queen. It muſt be remarked, that he 
took it for granted, that Marjory and Iſa- 
bella, eldeſt daughters of Alexander II, died, 
without iſſue, though Nicholas de Soules al- 
ledged, that he was ſon to the former; and 
that, overlooking Henry, Iſabella, Hda, Mar- 
— and Alfrica, children of king William, 
om whom Galythly, Ros, Dunbar, Veſcy, 
and Mandeville profeſſed themſelves deſcen- 
dants, he proceeded to the family of David, 
younger brother to king William. His ſilence 
that either theſe 
competitors 


, — 
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Wyo or, that thoſe, from whom they 


deſcended, 
were baſtards ; otherwiſe their iſſue would have 
had a better title to the crown, than David's ; 
and, accordingly, the ſequel will ſhew, that 
their pretenſions were entirely diſregarded. It 
may be farther obſerved, that this favours what 
is related by Buchanan, that Edward engaged 
eight candidates, beſides Baliol and Bruce, to 
demand the crown, on purpoſe to puzzle the 
cauſe; and, indeed, it is obvious, that, of all 
the competitors, Baliol excepted, there was 
not one that had the leaſt right to the ſucceſſi- 
on, ſuppoſing, as is very likely, that they were 
deſcended from baſtards, and that Nicholas de 
Soules had not truly ſet forth his genealogy. 

Robert Brace aſſerted, that he was, one de- 
gree, nearer than Baliol, being grandſon of 

avid, ; whereas his rival was only grandſon 
of his daughter ; that, indeed, Deverguld was 
in the ſame degree with himſelf, but could not 
claim the crown, becaufe it was the cuſtom to 
preter the males to the females, in the ſame 
degree of conſanguinity. To ſtrengthen his 
title, he added that Alexander II. declared him 
his heir, provided he died, without iſſue, and 
offered to prove it, by living witneſſes; and 
he alſo maintained, that Alexander III. always 
conſider'd him, as his preſumptive heir, and 
declared it to ſuch, as were his familiars. 

All theſe petitions being read, the king, ac- 
cording to the journal, willing to give the com- 
miſſioners time to examine them, appointed 
the 2d of June of the following year 1292, for 
another aſſembly; wherein the candidates 
might more fully urge their reſpective rights. 

I ſhall make uſe of this interval, ro examine, 
as briefly as poſſible, the grounds on which 
Edward founded his right of ſovereignty over 
Scotland; which we Fd, at large, in a me- 
morial drawn, by the order of that prince; 
and, becauſe this memorial is frequently ad- 
vanced by the Engliſh hiſtorians, as containing 
ſufficient proofs of the right of ſovereignty, en- 


joyed immemorially by England, over Scot- 


land, it will be requiſite to give an abſtract of 
it, that the reader may be perfectly informed, 
concerning this matter. 


Proofs alledged by EDwaRD I, 
to eſtabliſh the RIGHT of 
SOVEREIGNTY of the KINGS 


of ENGLANDoverSCOT- 
LAND. 


IN the year 901, Edward the Elder, king 
of England, ſubjected to his dominion the 
1ags of the Scots, Humbrians, and Welch *; 
as is evident, from the Hiſtories of Marianus 
Scorus, Roger de Hoveden, and William of 
Malmsbury. 
In 921, the king of Scotland, Reginald king 
of the Danes, the Engliſh of Northumberland, 
the king of Wales and his ſubjects, elected 


of ENGLAND. 
Edward the Elder, for their father and lord, 


and entered into a ſtrict alliance with him 


Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 

In 924, the ſame Edward reigned over all 
the inhabitants of Great-Britain, Engliſh, 
Scots, Cumbrians, Danes, and Britons. Ma- 
rianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 

In 926, king Athelſtan, ſon to Edward, 
vanquiſhed Conſtantine, king of Scotland, with 
the king of the Wenti, and forced them to 
fly; and, after the victory, they took an oath 


to him, and concluded an alliance with him, 


at Emothe, July the 4th. Marianus Scotus, 
Roger de Hoveden. | 

It appears, from the Hiſtories of William of 
Malmsbury, Henry ot Huntingdon, and Ralph 
de Diceto, that Athelſtan compelled Conſtan- 
tine, king of Scotland, to quit his crown; tho 
he afterwards gave him leave to reſume it, on 
condition that he ſhould hold it of the kings 
of England, ſaying, © It was more glortous to 
« make kings, than to be one. | 

In 934, the fame Athelſtan vanquiſhed 
Conſtantine, who had revolted, and ravaged 
Scotland, as far as Dunfred; and Conſtantine 
gave him his ſon, as an hoſtage, with great pre- 
ſents, a peace being concluded between them. 
Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, Henry 
de Huntingdon, Ralph de Diceto. 

In 937, Eugenius king of Cumberland, and 
Conſtantine, king of Scotland, met Athelſtan, 
at Dacor, and ſubmitted to his mercy ; and 
Athelſtan, commanding Conſtantine to cauſe 
his fon to be baptiſed, ſtood godfather himſelf. 
William of Malmsbury. | | 

In 940, Edmund ſucceeded Athelſtan, who 
reigned four years; and the Scots never re- 
volted, during that ſpace. 

In 947, Edred, Edmund's brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor, having vanquiſhed the Northumbrians, 
carried his arms into Scotland; but the Scots, 
being terrified, ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, 
and {wore the fealty that was due to him; 
and Edred placed over them a king, named 
Yric. Marianus Scotus, William of Malmſ- 
bury, Henry of Huntingdon. 

In 955, Edwy was king of England, after 
red, and reigned four years, without any 
revolt of the Scots. 

In 997, Edgar, king of England, having 
{ſummoned to his court Keneth, king of Scot- 
land, Malcolm of Cumberland, and fix other 
kings, made them row in his barge, ſteered by 
himſelf ; who is reported to have ſaid, on that 
occaſion, that his ſucceſſors might, now, boaſt 
of being really kings of England, ſince they 
enjoyed ſo-great a prerogative. 

The ſame Edgar being informed, that Ke- 
neth had reviled him, ſent for him to his court, 
and, walking with him into the fields, offered 
him the choice of two ſwords, to fight with 
him ; but Kenerh refuſing it, and caſting him- 
ſelf at Edgar's fect, implored his pardon, which 
he obtained. Marianus Scotus, Roger of 
Hoveden, William of Malmsbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ralph de Diceto. | | 


* In the original, Stregewallorum, the ſame who are —_— in the Saxon Annals, Stræcledweallas . the 0 
that inhabited, about Galway in Scotland, and, being continually haraſſed with the incurſions of the Pi and 
Scots, retired into Flintſhire, about the river Clwyd. Vid. Camden in Flintſhire. { 
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'The Scots never revolted, during the reigns 


of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred II, and 


Edmund Ironſide. 

In 1017, Canute the Great, at his return 
from Rome, in the 15th year of his reign, 
eaſily ſubdued Scotland, which had revolted ; 
and king Malcolm was ſubje& to him. Ca- 
nute was king of England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Scotland. Marianus Scotus, William of 
Malmsbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Ralph de 
Diceto. | 

We do not find, that the Scots revolted, 
during the reigns of Harold II. and Hardi- 
canute. 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Si- 
ward, earl of Northumberland, vanquiſhed 
Mackbeth, king of Scotland, and flew him; 
and then, by the command of king Edward, 
he ſet Malcolm, fon of the king of Cumber- 
land, on the throne of Scotland. Ibid. 


William of Malmsbury affirms, „King 


« Edward gave the kingdom of Scotland to 
« Malcolm, fon of the king of Cumberland, 
ce to hold it of the crown of England.” 

There is nothing concerning the Scots, 


whilſt Harold II. fat on the throne of Eng- 


land. 

William the Baſtard having marched into 
Scotland, in the ſixth year of his reign, Mal- 
colm met him, at Aberneth, where he did him 
homage, or became his man. Chron. of St. 
Albans. 

The ſame Chronicle relates, that William 
returned inro England, having reccived the 
homage of Malcolm and ſome hoſtages. 

In the third year of William Rufus, Mal- 
colm revolting and ravaging Northumberland, 
William, accompan 
led his army into Scotland, and entered into a 
treaty with Malcolm, on condition that Mal- 
colm ſhould obey him, as he obeyed William, 
y father. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hove- 

en. 

Henry of Huntingdon ſays, that Mal- 
colm, ſeized with fear, became king William's 
man 
The ſame king dethroned David of Scot- 
land, and placed Edgar, Malcolm's ſon, in his 
oh, | 

Edgar, king of Scotland, dying, Alexander I, 
his brother, ſucceeded him, by the conſent of 
Honey I, king of England. Henry of Hun- 

on. 

Stephen, of England, demanded ho- 
mage of Bald king of Scotland; and, upon 
his refuſing it, becauſe he had taken an oath 
to Matilda, Henry, his ſon, did homage to 
king Stephen. Marianus Scotus, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Roger de Hoveden. 


* 
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William king of Scotland, David earl of 1291. 
Huntingdon, his brother, with the earls an 


ied by Robert, his brother, 


barons of Scotland, did homage to Henry II, 
_y_ England, and ſwore fealty f to him. 
1174, William, king of Scotland, rava- 
ging England, was taken priſoner and delivered 
to king Henry II, who releaſed him, on con- 
dition that he ſhould do him homage, for the 
kingdom of Scotland. | 
* As the treaty, between theſe two kings, 


has been, already, mentioned, it is needleſs 


to repeat it, here; ſince it is ſufficient to ſay, 
in a word, that William, to procure his li- 
© berty, was forced to promiſe to do full ho- 
mage to Henry II, for the kingdom of Scot- 
© land, and nr” en his word. This 1s the 
© ſtrongeſt proof, in favour of Edward, and, 
* accordingly, he chiefly inſiſts upon it, in the 
memorial; entering into a long detail, which 
© amounts to what is, above, related. * 

It does not appear, that the Scots revolted, 
in the reign of Richard ; but, on the contrary, 
William came to Canterbury, to do homage 
to that prince. 

Edward wiſely overlooks the letters patent 
of Richard I, by which he relinquiſhed the 
© ſovereignty of the kingdom of Scotland. 

The — William came and did homage 
to king John, at Lincoln, and ſwore fealty to 
him, upon the croſs of Hubert, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. Roger de Hoveden. 

The ſame king John would have made war 
upon William, becauſe, without his conſent, 
he married his daughter to the earl of Bou- 
logne ; as is evident, from the Chronicle of the 
monaſtery of Bridlington. The Chronicle ot - 
the abbey of Kyngeſwode likewiſe affirms, that 
William gave his two daughters, in hoſtage, to 
king John. | 

Henry III, in the 35th year of his reign, 
came to York, to marry his daughter to 
Alexander, king ot Scotland ; where the latter 
did homage to the king of England ; and the 
— 4 of the young king, with the re- 
gency of the kingdom, was conferred on Ro- 
bert de Ros and John Baliol, by the advice 
of the great men of both nations. Chron. of 
St. Albans. | | 

To corroborate all theſe proofs, Edward 
heaped together ſome paſſages, extracted from 
divers charters and ſeveral bulls, and from 
a book, intitled, 'The Life of St. John of 
Beverly. 

In a charter of Edgar, king of Scotland, 
granted to the church of Durham, that prince 
owns, that he holds the lands of Londoney, 
and the whole kingdom of Scotland, by the 
grant of William, king of England, his lord. 

In another charter, William, king of Scot- 


i. e. did him homage ; the form of which is, in the ſecond ſtatute, 17 Edw. II. When a freeman ſhall do 


homage, he ſhall hold his hands together, between the hands of his lord, and ſhall ſay, on his knees: © I become 


«© your man, from this day forth, for life, for member, and for worldly honour, 


<< for the land I hold of you, ſaving the faith I owe to our ſovereign lord the king, and to my other lords. 
<< ecclefiaſticks, inſtead of, dc I become your man, fay, 4 I * 8⁵ Y 


A 

Fealty, from the Latin, Fidelitas; 
fealty, he ſhall hold his right 
<« faithful and true, and 


<< cuſtoms and ſervices that I ought to do 
He, that holdeth land, th 


and ſhall owe you my faith, 
The 
you homage, and to you ſhall be faithful and 


the form of it is in anno 14 Edw. I. Stat. 2. When a freeman ſhall do 
ight- hand over the book, and fay : © Hear you, my lord, that I A. B. ſhall be to you 
all owe my fealty to you, for the land that 1 hold of you, and truly ſhall do you the 

| you, at the terms aſſigned ; fo help me God, and all the ſaints, ”, 

by this oath only, boldeth in the freeſt manner that any Engliſh ſubje& may hold, 


land, 


* — © 4 


"_ r 
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vid, brother of king William, returned into his 12 91. 


1291. land, grants ro John, king of England, his 
car lord, the power of marrying Alexander, 


his ſon, prince of Scotland, to whom he pleaſed; 
and he alſo promiſes, that, whatever happens, 
he and prince Alexander, his ſon, will be 
true to Henry, ſon to John, as their ſovereign 
lord. 

In a brief of Gregory IX, that pope order- 
ed the barons of Scotland, to join with the 
king of England againſt their own. prince, it 
the latter ſhould violate the treaty made with 
Henry II. 

The ſame pope, in another brief, command- 
ed the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of 
Carliſle, to perſuade the king of Scotland to 
obſerve the treaty. 

In another, directed to the king of Scotland, 
the ſame pope told him, that, as he was liege- 
man of the king of England, and had ſworn 
fealty to him, he ought not to attempt any 
thing againſt him. 

Pope Clement, writing to Henry, king of 
England, in behalf of the biſhop of St. An- 
drews, deprived of his ſee by the king of Scot- 
land, requires him, among other things, to 
warn, exhort, and, if neceſſary, to compel that 
prince, by the power committed to him, to 
reſtore the biſhop. 
Ihe proof, taken from the Life of St. John 
of Beverly, the author of which is unknown, 
is, as follows: King Athelſtan, carrying his 
arms into Scotland, meets, by the way, cer- 
tain people, who were juſt cured of blindneſs 
and lameneſs, by the interceſſion of St. John 
of Beverly; upon which, he reſolves to go 
and perform his devotions, in the church where 
the body of this faint lay; and, having ſaid 
his prayers, he left his dagger on the altar, as 
a pledge of what he had promiſed the ſaint, 
if his undertaking proved ſucceſsful. After 
this, entering Scotland, St. John, appearing 
to him, aſſures him of his aſſiſtance; upon 
which, Athelſtan attacks the Scots, and gains 
a ſignal victory; and he afterwards ſubdued the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, and remained 
there, three years. In his return to England, 
a great rock ſtanding in his way, he beſought 
God, through the mediation of St. John of 
Beverly, to give him ſome ſign, by which the 
ſpectators might know, that the Scots were 
juſtly ſubdued by the Engliſh, and the con- 
quered kingdom ought, for ever, to pay tri- 
bute to his ſucceſſors; and, drawing his ſword, 
he ſtruck the rock, which yielded like butter, 
and made a hole in it, an ell deep ; an evi- 
dent ſign, the author adds, that Scotland was 
ſubjected by the Engliſh. | 

Edward cited ſome other teſtimonies, but 
without naming his authors, to ſhew, that the 
lords of Galloway had done homage to the 
kings of England. 

In 1185, Roland, lord of Galloway, ſub- 
mittted to the king of England, fearing, as it 


is preſumed, the power of that monarch, who 


was advancing with a great army, to make 
war upon him. 5 

Henry II, king of England, having received 
the homage of Alan of Galloway, and of Da- 


7 - 


and his ſon, 


- 


— 


dominions. | | 
In the 22d year of Henry II, Gilbert, ſon 
of Fergus, lord of Galloway, accompanied the 
king of Scotland into England ; where he be- 
came liege-man to Henry, the father, and 
{wore "on 2 to him; after which, to gain his 
good-will, he gave him 1000 marks of ſilver, 
ncan, in hoſtage. 
- Theſe are the proofs alledged by Edward, 
to juſtify his right of ſovereignty over Scot- 
land ; and, as it paſles for certain, among ſe- 
veral Engliſh hiſtorians, that Edward undent- 
ably proved his right, from antient chronicles, 
I imagined, that the reader would not be diſ- 


| 1 to be able to judge, for himſelf without 


eing obliged to conſult the writers of both 
parties; wherefore, I have retrenched none of 
theſe proofs, though ſome of them are far e- 
nough from being evident. 
Certainly, it furniſhes matter for admira- 
tion, that the Scots ſhould have nothing to ob- 
ject to theſe proofs, the greateſt part of which 
are very weak, if not entirely trifling; but 
it muſt be conſidered, that they were, in Eng- 
land, overawed by the king's preſence; and 
that Bruce and Baliol, who were very power- 
ful, exerted themſelves, to prevent any inci- 
dents, that might retard the deciſion of the 
main affair. However, ſince Edward founded 
his pretenſions on the proofs produced in the 
memorial, and the homage, required of the 
kings of Scotland, was the ſole cauſe of the 
following war, between the two nations; it 
will be requiſite, to ſet this matter in a true 
light, to ſubjoin what the Scots might have 
objected againſt the proofs, if weighty motives 
had not induced them to keep ſilence, and e- 
ven what they actually did obice, at a more 
favourable jun&ure. 
Firſt of all, they might ſay, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh two things, which Ed- 


ward induſtriouſly confounded, in this memo- 


rial; viz. the ſuperiority of the forces of the 
kings of England, and their frequent advan- 
tages over the Scots, from the pretended ac- 
knowledgment made by the kings of Scotland 
that they held their crown of the kings of 
England. The latter was the principal point 
in diſpute ; and yet the proofs, advanced in 
the memorial, chiefly relate to the former. 


2. It was not ſufficient to prove, in general, 


that the kings of Scotland were often compel- 
led to make diſadvantageous treaties, and at- 
terwards {ſwear to them; but the acts them- 


. # + * 


{elves ſhould have been alledged, containing an 


expreſs acknowledgment of the ſovereignty of 
the kings of England over Scotland. It was 
farther neceſſary to ſhew the continuation of 
this acknowledgment, by the homages of. the 
kings of Scotland, upon every new acceſſion to 
the thrones of both kingdoms, according to 
the conſtant cuſtom practiſed by. vaſlals, for 
many ages; whereas this was not done by 


Edward. 


3. When Edgar, king of Scotland, owned, 
in his charter to the church of Durham, that 
he held his kingdom of William Rufus, rhat 


acknowledged 


: 
Ly 


=y 
: 
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that of England; for it was only a declaration, 
that, by the king of England's aid, he had a- 
ſcended 'the throne of Scotland; ſeized by an 
uſurper, as appears, in the Hiſtor p. 
4- This very charter, one of Edward i a__ 
„by tt 
ch writers, and oppoſed with ſuch ſtro 
chronological arguments, as ſeem to deman 


aſſent. 4 ; 
5. It muſt be confeſsd, William, king of 


Scotland, did full homage, for his whole king- 
dom, to Henry II; but it is no leſs certain, 


that it was in conſequence of a treaty, where- 
in that homage was expreſly ſtipulated, for 
the captive king's liberty ; and, therefore, it is 
manifeſt, that he was not ſubje& to it, before, 
ſince there was need of obliging him to it, by 
a treaty. Moreover, this homage, which was 
only the reſult of William's captivity, was not 
continued by his ſucceſſors ; for Richard, ſon 
to Henry, entirely renounced it, as we have 
ſeen, in the reign of that prince. 

6. As for the reſt of the proofs, which arc 
ſtill weaker, they are taken from Engliſh wri- 
ters, or ſubje&s of England, who, for the moſt 
part, lived, long after the events they relate ; 
and they are founded on ambiguous expreſſi- 
ons, which do not neceſſarily bear the ſenſe, 
contended for by Edward. 

7. Could Edward produce no other proofs, 
but the teſtimonies of ſome partial hiſtorians ? 
Why did he not alledge the homages of the 
antient kings of Scotland, as he did that of 
William to Henry II? If his buſineſs had 


been only to prove the homage, for the earl- 


dom of Huntingdon, he would have had no 


occaſion to rummage the hiſtorians ; ſince his 


own records would have ſupplied him with 
proofs ; and what reaſon can be aſſigned, that 
it was more difficult to preſerve the homages, 
for the kingdom of Scotland ? If the king of 
France could have proved his ſovereignty over 
Guienne, and the earldom of Ponthieu, only 
by paſlages taken from French authors, in all 
appearance, Edward would never have ſub- 
mitted to do him homage, for theſe two pro- 
vinces. 

8. The Scots might object, that, when 
Henry III. demanded the king of Scotland's 
aſhitance, againſt the earl of Leiceſter, he 
owned, in expreſs terms, that this aid was 
- ng him, out of friendſhip, and not out of 

ury.- | 

9. The ſame Henry required Alexander III, 


his ſon-in-law, to do homage, for the kingdom 


of Scotland; but Alexander, refuſing it, would 
only do it, for the lands he held in England. 
10. Edward himſelf being deſirous, that the 


fame Alexander III, his brother-in-law, ſhould 


aſſiſt at his coronation, gave him letters patent; 
acknowledging, that he aſſiſted at the ſolem- 


_ nity, purely out of friendſhip, and to do him 


honour. | 


* Whilſt Edward was in France, in 1287, he made a 
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that the crown of Scotland was dependent on | 


. 
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to Edward, he made an authentick declaration. 


that he did not intend to do homage, for the 
kingdom of Scotland, but only for the lands he 
he 

ed, with that limitation. . al v 
12. The Scots might farther add, that the 
homage done, for the lands in England, tho 
paid by a Scottiſh king, had not any relation 


in England; and his homage, was accept- 


to the kingdom of Scotland; as the kings of, 


England, in doing homage to the kings of 
France, did not deſign to render the kingdom 
of England dependent on the crown of France, 
but only to own the dependency of the lands 
they held in that kingdom. let 

13. Laſtly, homage was frequently paid, 
for penſions ; for example, the earls of Flan- 
ders did it to the kings of England, on that 
account; as did the earl of Savoy, for a pen- 
ſion of 200 marks. To ſhew, therefore, that 
the kings of Scotland barely did homage to 
the kings of England, was no proof of the point 
in diſpute; for it ſhould have been alſo prov- 
ed, that theſe homages were done, for the 


kingdom of Scotland, either by letters patent 


of the kings of Scotland themſelves, or by the 
inſtruments of the homages well atteſted, ac- 


cording to the uſual cuſtom; but Edward pro- 


duced no other a&, except that of William's 
forced homage, renounced by king Richard. 

As to the extracts from the papal bulls, they 
could amount to no proof ; fince the Scots ac- 
knowledged, that their kings were vaſlals to 
England, for the earldom of Huntingdon, and 
other lands, on the frontiers ; but they de- 
nied them to be ſo, for the kingdom of Scot- 
land, which the bulls did not affirm. _ 

I ſhall ſay nothing to the paſſage taken from 
the Life of St. John of Beverly ; for it may be 
fairly preſumed, that Edward did not ſeriouſl 
intend to draw a proof from ſo ill atteſted, 


or rather ſo ridiculous a miracle, and from a 


hiſtory, whoſe author is unknown. 
Theſe anſwers are not arguments invented 
by me, for the Scots; but they are, for the 


moſt part, the ſame that Boniface VIII. uſed, 


in his letter to Edward, to diſſuade him from 
any attempt on Scotland, as will be ſeen, 
hereafter. Let us, now, return to the deciſion 
of the affair of the ſucceſſion *. . 


On the day appointed, all the candidates, 1292. 
with the 80 examiners, repaired to Berwick, The ſequel 
where Edward was preſent ; and, at the firſt 2f the at- 


meeting, the king of Norway's ambaſladors, 


their ma 
petition being received, after a recognition of 
the king of England's dire& dominion over 
Scotland, thoſe of the other competitors were 
read, each in its turn, and the commiſſioners 
entered upon the examination of them; but 
Edward, according to the journal, conſidering 
that this method would be very tedious, and, 


conſequently, prejudicial to Scotland, moved, 


and his motion was approved, that the rights 


vow to go to the Holy-Land, and received the croſs, 


from the hands of the pope's legate, at Bourdeaux ; purſuant to which, pope Nicholas IV. granted him, by a bull, 
March 18, 1291, the tenths of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, for {ix years, Vid. 


3 2 


dated at Orvieto, 


and 


fair of the 


= - fi {1 . 
; appearing, demanded the crown, for the king "Io wg 


er, father of the late queen. Their Act. Pub. 
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1292. and titles of John Baliol and Robert Bruce 

Www ſhould be, firſt, examined, without prejudice 
to the others, which ſhould be, afterwards, 
diſcuſſed. | 

A queſtion The firſt queſtion, Edward kee was, 


is propoſed By what laws and cuſtoms, judgment was to 
by 1 ug be given ? upon which, he emanded the 
let unde. previous advice of the examining commiſſion- 
cided. ers. It was impoſſible for them to agree, in 
; deciding this point ; and, after long debates, 
they told the king, that they could not give 

him their advice, without farther deliberation; 

deſiring him to add to their number the 24 

Engliſh, according to the agreement. The 

Engliſh commiſſioners reported to the king, 

that the Scots were ſo divided, in opinion, a- 

bout their own laws, that it was very difficult 

to determine ſo diſputable a point; adding, 

that they durſt not themſelves, on that ac- 

count, give him any advice, upon ſo intricate 


a queſtion. Edward, by reaſon of theſe diffi- 


culties, allowed a longer time ; appointing the 
14th of October following, for the day ot the 
firſt aſſembly *, | 
He propo- The commiſſioners meeting, at the time 
ſes three prefixed, Edward propoſed three queſtions : 
2 1. By what laws and cuſtoms, judgment was 
Son. 14. to be given? 2. How he was to proceed, if 
the cuſtoms of England and Scotland ſhould be 
oppolite, or uncertain? 3. Whether judg- 
ment was to be given, about the kingdom of 
Scotland, otherwiſe than concerning earldoms, 
baronies, and other fees of the crown of Eng- 
land? The examiners, who could not agree, 
upon the firſt queſtion, in Auguſt, were una- 
nimous, in October; to which they replied, 
that, if there were any certain laws, or cuſtoms, 
in the King's dominions, they ought to be the 
rule of his proceedings. They made anſwer 
to the ſecond, that if, in his territories, there 
was no certain law, he might eſtabliſh a new 
one ; and, to the third, that the kingdom of 
Scotland was to be judged, in the ſame man- 
ner as other indiviſible fees. It is obvious, 
that theſe preliminary queſtions, and their an- 
ſwers, tended only to ettabliſh Edward's right 
of ſovereignty ; a right which he conſtant- 
ly ſuppoſed, without allowing it to be con- 
The rea- rradicted. 
ſons al- Edward, upon theſe deciſions, ordered Bruce 
ledged by and Baliol to be called, and asked, Whether 
— they had any thing to offer, to ſtrengthen the 
**  realons alledged in their petitions? They repli- 
ed, that they deſired to add ſomething farther 
by word of mouth; and Bruce began, firſt, whoſe, 
reaſons were confined to theſe four. 1. That 
the ſucceſſion of a crown ought to be ſettled, 
by the natural right of kings, and not by the 
laws common to ſubjects; and, according to 
natural right, the neareſt ought to ſucceed. 
2. That, though private inheritances were 
diviſible, and the eldeſt had ſome privilege, 
by the laws obſerved among ſubjects, it 
was otherwiſe, with reſpe& to a kingdom to 
which the next heir ought to ſucceed, with- 


* In the original, Parliamento, or parliament. The ki 


and moſt diſcreet perſons of his kingdom to be then preſent ; and, that he would, in the interim, diſpatch meſſen - 
gers to the moſt learned men abroad, for their advice on this point. Rymer's Fed. 


minary queſtions, ſince the laws of both king- 


our any diviſion. 3. He maintained, that, in 1294: 
Scotland, the crown had been adjudged for 
the collateral branch, in preference to the 4 1 
rect; and the ſucceſſion, in the family of the 
eldeſt, was not ſo eſtabliſhed, as to be juſtly 
pre judicial to him, ſince; in that very King- 
dom, brothers had, ſeveral times, been pre- 
ferred to ſons; 4. He took it for granted, 
that, though he was in the ſame degree, as 
Deverguld; he had a right to ſucceed, becauſe 
he was the next male heir. 

John Baligl, anſwering, in his turn, founded The rea- 
his right on the genealogy of the royal family, ſons and 


alledging that he was deſcended from the eld- 7. —_ 
eſt 0 | , 


the daughters of David, earl of Hun- j}jo1, 
tingdon ; whereas Bruce ſprung only from the 
ſecond. In anſwer to the reaſons of his com- 
petitor, he maintained; that, according to the 
cuſtom, as well of England as Scotland, the 
deſcendant of the eldeſt daughter, though more 
remote, was preferable to. the nearer comin 
from the younger ; and that, as to natur 
right, and the right of kings, the decifion of 
it belonged to the king of England, as imme- 
morial ſovereign and direct lord of Scotland. 
As for the inſtances, produced by Robert, of 
brothers preferred to ſons, he affirmed, that, 
whenever it happened, in Scotland, it was 
done, by way of uſurpation and violence ; and 
the kings of England, as ſovereigns, rectified 
it, by placing the ſon on the throne ; produ- 
cing, in proof of his aſſertion, the example of 
Edgar, whom William Rufus put in poſſeſſion 
of the crown, uſurped by Donald. Laſtly, he 
ſaid, that, admitting what Robert advanced 
to be inconteſtable, it could not be of any ad- 
vantage to his cauſe ; but I ſhould be too te- 
dious, if I recited all the arguments, anſwers, 
and replies of both parties ; and what has 
been, already, offer d, will, I hope, ſufficiently 
thew the grounds of their prerenſions. 

This affair being, thus, cleared, and the The que 
reaſons of the two candidates examined, the tion, pro- 
king put the queſtion, as follows: Whe- poſed to 
« ther the more remote, by one degree in .-; Swag 
« ſucceſſion, deſcending from the eldelt ſiſter, 48. pp. 
© ought, according to the laws and cuttoms 
« of both Kingdoms, to exclude the nearer, 
« by a degree, deſcending from the ſecond 
< ſitter?” The commiſſioners unanimouſly ;. decded, 
replied, that, according to the laws and cul- in favour 
toms of both kingdoms, the deſcendants of of Balio!, 
the eldeſt daughter ought to haye the prefe- 
rence. It might be juſtly demanded, to what 
purpoſe, then, was the diſcuſſion of the preli- 


doms were ſo expreſs, in favour of the prin- 
cipal, if it had not been obſerved, that 
they were ſubſervient to the private intereſts 
of Edward? However, notwithſtanding the 
formal deciſion of the commiſſioners, the 
king, to demonſtrate that he acted, with- 
out paſſion and partiality, cauſed rhe ſame 
queſtion to be, again, long debated, in 
his preſence, and appointed the 6th of No- 


promiſed, that he would ſununon ſome of the greateſt 


vember 
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Wy w ſentence. | 2 
Edward On that day, Edward foleninly pronounced, 
gives ſen- that Robert Bruce's prerenſions were ground- 
N leſs; and that the laws allowed him no right 
"ice, to the crown of Scotland; but, as the exclu- 
Nov. 6. ſion of Bruce did not neceſſarily imply the ad- 
miſſion of Baliol, ſince there were other can- 

didates, the king ordered the examiners to 
hear the reſt of the parties. Robert Bruce, 
ing excluded by this ſentence, declared, 
that he would juſtify, in another form, his pre- 
renſions to part of the kingdom ; and then he 
preſented his petition, which was received. #97 
The affair 3 Baliol and Bruce being 
decided, John Haſtings ſtood up and aſſerted, 
that Scotland, being a ſee of England, had no 


mong the deſcendants of the daughters of Da- 
vid, earl of Huntingdon, the youngeſt of whom 
was his mother. He was, immediately, ſe- 
conded by Robert Bruce, who ſaid, that he 
claimed a third part of the kingdom, as ſon and 
heir to David's ſecond daughter ; upon which, 
Edward propos'd theſe two queſtions: 1. Whe- 
ther the kingdom of Scotland was a partible 
fee? 2. Or, whether, not being ſo, the eſ- 
cheats and acquiſitions, made by the kings of 
Scotland, ought to follow the law of common 
inheritances? 'The unanimous advice of the 
king's council, and the commiſſioners, was, 
that the kingdom of Scotland was an indiviſi- 
ble fee; and that the king's acquiſitions, in 
the kingdom itſelf, ceaſed to be partible, the 
moment he entered into the poſſeſſion of 
them; and then Edward fixed the 17th of 
November, to paſs ſentence. 

- The commiſſioners being met, on the day 
oe 2 appointed, the king order d all the candidates 
2 — to be asked, What they had to offer, in de- 
tenſions. fenck of their rights? The. ambaſſadors of Nor- 
Nov. 17. way, Florence, earl of Holland, William de 


All the o- 


Robert de Pynkeny, Nicholas de Soules, and 
Patrick Galythly declared, that they dropp'd 
the proſecution of their claims, and withdrew 
their petitions; upon which, the king pro- 
nounced, that they had no pretenſions to the 
crown of Scotland. John Comyn and Roger 
de Mandeville, nor appearing to maintain 
pronounced, that John Haſtings and Roberr 
Bruce had no right to the third part claimed 
by each, becauſe the kingdom of Scotland was 
an indivifible tee. 

None remained, except Baliol, who, being 
without a competitor, was acknowledged, as 


Veſcy, Patrick de Dunbar, William de Ros, 


their claims, were alſo rejected; and the king 
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1292. vember following, to pronounce the final 


the only perſon that had a right to the crown ; 
and, accordingly, Edward adjudged, that he 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
ſaving, however, to himſelf and ſucceſſots, the 
right of proſecuting their pretenſions to the 
ſame kingdom, whenever they thought it ex- 
N *. Then, addreſſing himſelf to the new 

ing, he ſaid, he ſhould take care to govern 
his people, with equity, in ſuch a manner, 
that, by reaſon of injuſtice, or on any other 
account, he ſhould not oblige his ſovereign to 
exert his right to redreſs the grievances; and 
he appointed him the "Thurſday following, to 
ſwear fealty, and Chriſtmas-day next, to do 
his homage, at Newcaſtle. 
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The proceſs being over, Edward diſpatched Paliol 


all neceſſary orders to put Baliol in poſſeſſion 


{ſwears 


more privileges than other fees, which were all of the kingdom ; and the new king {wore feal- 1 
rtible; inferring; from thence, that the ty to him, on the 2oth of November f. In Nov. 20. 
e of Scotland ought to be divided a- 


the oath, he own'd the ſovereignty of the king Act. pub. 
of England over Scotland, in very expreſs and M. Weſt, 


ſubmiſſive terms, cauſing an authenrick act of 
the ſame to be drawn up; and his inſtallation 
was performed, at Scone, with the uſual for- 
malities, all the Scotch lords ſwearing fealty 
to him, except Robert Bruce, who was ab- 
ſent; after which, he came to Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, where he did homage to the king, in 
ſuch expreſſions, that it was impoſſible to add 
any thing, 
dence +. 
Having ſeen what the journal, made by 
Edward's order, relates, with reſpect to this 
famous proceſs, it is but reaſonable to hear 
the Scots, in their turn. They pretend, that 
Edward acted very unjuſtly, in the whole 
courſe of this affair, and that his conduct was 
a continual ſeries of artifice, corruption, and 
violence; that, indeed, he had, before, ſome 
pretenſion to the ſovereignty of Scotland, but 
it was do weak, that he would never have pro- 


to denote, more fully, his depen- 


Com- 
plaints of 
the Scots 


againſt 


Edward. 


ſecuted it, if the ſtate of the kingdom had not 


furniſhed him with an opportunity ; and that, 
being choſen judge, or rather umpire, of the 
difference between the two competitors, he a- 
buſed that truſt, to ſerve his own ends, at the 
expence of the liberty of the Scots. They a- 
gree to the ſacts related in the journal, but 
affirm, that, by promiſes and threats, he pri- 
vately engaged the commiſſioners blindly to 


follow his directions; and that, his principal 


view being to make the perſon, who ſhould be 
declared king of Scotland, a vaſſal of the crown 
of England, he intimated to the two candi- 
dates, that they had nothing to hope for, un- 


leſs they would, firſt, acknowledge him, for 


ſovercign of the kingdom. They add, that, 
to bring them to this acknowledgment, Ed- 
ward himſelf raiſed up all the other competi- 


Salvo jure ejuſdem domini regis Angliz, & hæredum ſyorum, cum voluerint inde loqui. Rymer's Fœd. 
The form of it was, as follows : „ Ego Johannes de Balliolo, rex Scottorum, fidus & fidelis ero vobis domino 


Edwardo, Dei gratia, regi Angliz, & fuperiori domino regni Scotiæ; & vobis fidelitatem facio de codem regno 
Scotiæ, quod de vobis teneo, & clamo tenere : & fidem & fidelitatem vobis portabo de vita & membro, & terre- 
no honore, contra omnes homines: & fideliter recognoſcam, & vobis faciam ſervitia, vobis debita de regno Scotiæ 
ͤantedicto; hc me Deus adjuvet & hæc ſancta evangelia.” Rymer's Fœd. | 

+ This was the form of the homage: . Mon ſeigneur, mon fire Edward, rey d' Engleterre, ſovercign ſeigncur 
du Reaume de Eſcoce, je Johan de Baillol, rey de Eicoce, devien voſtre homme lige de tot le reaume de Eicoce 


Dove les aportenances, e a quant qe il y apent; le quel je tieng e dei de dreit, e cleim, por moi, e mes heyre, 


** reys de Eſcoce, tenir heritablement de vous, e de Hs reys d'Engleterre : E fey e leaute porterai a vous, e 


d a vo heyrs, reys d Engleterre, de vie e de membre, e de terrien honeur, contre tote gent qe porunt vivere e 
© morir. | 


Rymer's Fœd. 
tors, 
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purpoſe to create difficulties, which might con- 

vince Bruce and Baliol, how much they ſtood 


in need of his favour. It is no wonder, that 
the candidates ſo readily complied with all his 
demands; for the two principal were afraid, 
that their oppoſition would ' deprive them of 
the crown, and the reſt put in their claims, 
purely, in obedience to his orders, or for his 
pleaſure. It is farther aſſerted, that, before 
the pretenſions of the parties came to be exa- 
mined, Edward had reſolved to give the 
crown to Baliol, who was of an inferior genius 
to Bruce, and had leſs intereſt in the kingdom; 
for Buchanan ſays, that Edward, firſt, offered 
the crown to Bruce, if he would promiſe to 
do him homage; but that, upon his refuſing 
it, on that condition, Edward applied to Ba- 
liol, who, at once, accepted his propoſal. Io 
the invincible argument, which the Engliſh 
pretend to infer, from Robert's conſent, and 
hand, to the acts and declarations made by the 
competitors, before they preſented their peti- 
tions, the Scots reply, It was not impoſſible 
but Robert might, at firſt, refuſe the crown, 
on the condition required; tho' afterwards, 


| perceiving how prejudicial his refuſal might be 


to him, he was induced to comply. Indeed, 
this did not much promote his cauſe ; ſince his 
refuſal made a deeper impreſſion on Edward, 
than his compliance could efface. They add, 
It is evident, from the journal itſelf, made by 
Edward's order, that this prince favoured the 
cauſe of Baliol. Firſt of all, the arguments of 


Robert Bruce are exceedingly abridged, and 


may be ſaid to be diſadvantageouſly repreſent- 
ed; and, in the next place, immediately after 
Robert's excluſion, all the reſt of the candi- 
dates, except Baliol, relinquiſhed their pre- 
tenſions, even to the ambaſladors of Norway, 
who, very probably, had private orders'to act, 
as directed by Edward. It does not appear, 


why the excluſion of Bruce ſhould ſo affect the 


other candidates, as to oblige them to with- 
draw their petitions; but it is eaſy to appre- 
hend, that they were no longer neceſſary to 
the king's deſigns, after the judgment againſt 
Bruce. 'This plainly diſcovers the reaſon, why 
Edward ordered the examiners to begin, with 
diſcuſſing the rights of Bruce and Baliol ; be- 
cauſe, that affair being decided, he had no 
farther occaſion for the others. The affected 
abſence of Baliol is alſo remarked, on the day 
that the other competitors acknowledged the 
ſovereignty of the king of England, that he 
might not be afterwards reproached, when on 
the throne, as the firſt who introduced that in- 
novation, having, by this means, a plauſible 
excuſe, that he only followed thoſe that went 
before him. It is affirmed, that Edward was 


more apprehenſive of Bruce than of Baliol, 


and, in the whole courſe of this procedure, 


had continually a view to his own advantage; 


and that the ſole end of all his proceedings was 
to eſtabliſh an ill-grounded right, which he 
could never have ſupported, at any other junc- 
ture. If this right had been inconteſtable, 
wherefore, did he take {o many precautions, 
to eſtabliſn it? To what purpoſe, were ſo 


Scotland, it we may believe the journal, did 
not alledge the leaſt objection to his preten= - 


ſions? Why ſuch a heap of arguments, moſt 
of which are ſo weak, to cauſe a ſovereignty, 
according to him, indiſputable, to be acknow- 
ledged? If the ſtates of Scotland made no re- 


ply to Edward's firſt propoſition, it is manifeſt, 
that their ſilence muſt have proceeded from a 


motive of fear ; nor could it be inferred, from 
it, that they owned this ſovereignty, ſince they 
had never, before, made the like recognition. 
It, by their ſilence, they deſign'd to give their 
approbation to Edward's pretenſions, why did 
he not require from them an authentick decla- 
ration, as well as from the candidates? Was 
it their province to decide ſo important a que- 
ſtion, and not rather that of the ſtates, then 
actually aſſembled? In a word, the ſequel ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew d, that the ſentiments of the peo- 
ple of Scotland were not agreeable to the de- 
claration of the competitors, ſince they em- 
braced the firſt opportunity, to ſhake off the 
yoke impoſed upon them. I ſhall add, here, 


in behalf of the Scots, that the Collection of 


the Publick Acts affords a convincing proof, 
that the kings of Scotland never did homage, 
for the whole kingdom, if we except that of 


William to Henry II. We find in the Collec- AR. Pub, 


tion, that, Edward's high chamberlain demand- 
ing, of Baliol, the fees due from the vaſlals, 
when they did homage, there was no prece- 
dent to be found ; ſo that Edward was obliged 
to fix them himſelf to 201. ſterling, which was 
double the ſum paid by an earl, on the like oc- 
caſion; but, can it be imagined, that the fees 
ſhould not be ſettled, before, if this homage 
had been done ſo often, as Edward pre- 
tended ? 1 

I have, hitherto, related the ſentiments of 
the Engliſh and Scots, with reſpe& to this fa- 
mous proceſs, as well concerning the crown it= 
ſelf, as the ſovereignty claimed by Edward; 
but, to ſet this affair in a true light, it will be 
requiſite to make ſome farther remarks. In 
the firſt place, Edward's whole conduct de- 
monſtrates, that his intent, at firſt, was not to 
become maſter of Scotland, as Buchanan char- 
ges him, but only to render that kingdom de- 
pendent on England; in which he only copied 
after moſt of his predeceſſors; for, not to men- 
tion the Saxon and firſt Norman kings, Hen- 
ry II. had no ſooner king William in his pow- 


er, than he took advantage of that prince's 
misfortune, to compel him to do homage for 


his kingdom; and Henry III, Edward's fa- 
ther, would fain have extorted the ſame ho- 
mage from Alexander III, though he could 
not ſucceed; It cannot, therefore, be inferr'd, 
from Edward's firſt proceedings, that he had 
formed the project of becoming maſter of Scot- 
land; ſince he required only the direct domi- 
nion, without ever inſiſting on the poſſeſſion, 
concerning which, he was ſatisfied with making 
a bare declaration; for, if he had any ſuch in- 
tention, he might eaſily have found plauſible 
pretenſions, to place Engliſh garriſons and go- 
vernors, in the places that were put into his 

hands. 
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1292: hands. He might have alledged, that all the are leſs: prejudiced, will, I hope, do me more 1292. 
Scots, being attached to ſome one of the can- juſtice. It is time, now, to return to the Hi 
didates, the cuſtody of the caitles could not be ſtory, and relate the fatal effects of Edward's 
committed to perſons of their nation; without ambition, to both kingdoms. i 
expoſing the kingdom to the danger of a civit If the deſire of a crown had cauſed Baliol 1293. 
war ; but, inſtead of thus ſecuring the poſleſ= to act, to the prejudice of Scotland, Edward's Edward's 
fon of the kingdom, he confirmed all the go- eagerneſs, to eſtabliſh the ſovercignty over that 1 

vernors, contenting himſelf with receiving their kingdom, led, him to commit errors, deſtruc- , 


" >. YO 
oath ; a precaution which a prince, of his abi- tive of his own real interetts, as well as of thoſe 3 
lities, would, ,doubtleſs, have thought inſuffi⸗ 
cient, had he formed the project he is charged 
with. Beſides, a fair opportunity offered to 
ut it in execution, by dividing the kingdotn 
tween the deſcendants of David's three 
daughters ; by which means, he might have 
weakened the forces of the Scots ; whereas he 


kept them united, in adjudging the crown to 


a ſingle perſon. 

But, on the other hand, it can ſcarce be de- 
nied, that he deſigned to take advantage of 
this favourable juncture, to eſtabliſh his ſoye- 
reignty over Scotland; and ſo to accompliſh the 

roject formed, but never fully executed, by 
his anceſtors. Ir is difficult to judge, whether 
ward himſelf believed, that he had a lawtul 


right; or, conſidering the circumſtances of 


Scotland, was willing to eſtabliſh a new one. 
The laſt ſeems. to be the moſt probable, tho 
men too frequently ſuffer themſelves ro be pre- 
poſſeſſed, in favour of whar is for their advan- 
tage ; and, indeed, to produce proofs, from hi- 
ſtories compiled by Engliſhmen, to ſhew, that 
Scotland was dependent on England, evident- 
ly demonſtrates, that they were the beſt he 
could find; but, after all, a homage, of this 
nature, ought certainly ro be evinced by more 
authentick proofs. Is it not altogether incre- 
dible, if the kingdom of Scotland had been, 


immemorially, dependent on England, without 


any interruption, as he pretended to prove, 
that there could be found, in the ſovereign's ar- 
chives, only one ſingle homage, in form, done 
by the kings of Scotland? Probably, there- 
fore, without being fully convinced of his 
right, in order the more effectually to eſtabliſh 
it, he improved the opportunity which the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of Scotland furniſhed him 


of England. On the like occaſion, pope In- king of 
nocent III. took particular care, not to ler the Scotland. 


Engliſh feel, too ſoon, the weight of his ſove- 
reignty, acquired by king John's reſignation ; 
inuring them to his yoke, by degrees, and in- 
ſenſibly, . for fear of alarming them; but Ed- 
ward, on the contrary, was ſcarce poſſeſſed of 
the ſovereignty over Scotland, before he made 
his vaſſals feel the whole weight of it; though 
this rigour,. inſtead of conducing to keep that 
nation in ſubjection, ſerved only to excite their 
endeayours, to free themſelves from the gall- 
ing voke. | 


Whilſt Edward was at Newcaſtle, an oppor- Act. Pub, 


tuniry offered, to exerciſe his new right, which 
he greedily embraced; for, an inhabitant of 
Berwick complaining to him of an injury done 
him, as he pretended, by ſome Engliſh com- 
miſſioners ſent into Scotland, Edward ordered 
the affair to be tried in England, by his 
judges; but the council of Scotland, regard- 
ing this proceeding, as a violation of the king 
of England's promiſes, ſent ſome of their mem- 
bers to repreſent to him, that he had engaged, 
that the pleas of things, done in Scotland, ſhould 
not be drawn out of that kingdom. Edward, 
apprehending this remonſtrance to be very un- 


reaſonable, replied, That the affair was of ſuch 


a nature, that he could not permit it to be 
tried any where, except in his own courts ; 
ſince it belonged not to vaſſals, to puniſh the 
miſdemeanours of thoſe, that repreſented the 
perſon of the ſovereign. If he had ſtopped 
there, the Scots might have entertain'd hopes, 
that this particular caſe would not be brought 


into a precedent ; but the king, to Deve the Edward 


like complaints, for the future, di 


patched to evokes 


the council of Scotland the following declara- What he 


had 


with, being very ſenſible, that there could be tion: That if, during the vacancy of the 1 ＋ ng 
no oppoſition, ſince the two leading men had * throne, he had made the Scots any ſuch — 


{0 much reaſon to cultivate his friendſhip ; but 
, queſtion, whether the acquieſcence of the 
Scots was ſufficient to acquire him a new right. 
I ſhall leave the determination of this point to 
thoſe, who are verſed in ſuch matters; yet, in 
my opinion, this prince is not to be juſtified, 
who, by an ill-grounded ambition, kindled, 
between the two nations of Great-Britain, a 

war, which cauſed torrents of blood to be 


ſpilt on both ſides; and, if the event is of any 


weight, in aftairs of this nature, the ſequel will 
ſhew, that, though God, at firſt, favoured 
_ Edward's deſigns, he permitted the projects of 
the Engliſh to prove, at laſt, abortive. Per- 
haps, I ſhall incur the cenſure of ſome, fond of 
this antient ſovereignty of England over Scot- 
land, or of the 3 of Edward I; who 
will, doubtleſs, tancy, that what I have been 
ſaying is injurious to the glory of that prince, 
or the grandeur of England; but they, who 


« temporary promiſes, he had punctually ob- 
« ſerved them; yet, as there was, now, a 
« king in Scotland, he did not deſign to be re- 
« ſtrained by ſuch engagements, but would 
tc admit and hear all complaints, and all buſi- 
« neſs relating to that kingdom, where and 
« when he pleaſed.” He repeated this decla- 
ration, ſome days after, in his own chamber, 
before Baliol, and a great number of lords of 
both nations; adding, He would call the 
« king of Scotland himſelf to appear in Eng- 
land, at his pleaſure.” The warmth, with 
which he ſpoke, ſtopped the mouth of Baliol, 
who, being in his power, thought ir improper 


to make any anſwer ; but, two days ater, he Ballo! 
was obliged to renounce, by letters patent, for yields ir 
himſelf and ſucceſſors, all the promiſes, con- up. 


ceſſions, and ratifications made by the King of 
England, during the vacancy of the throne of 
Scotland ; and to approve all Edward's pro- 

| J 


r 
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that earl; which orders had been 
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ings, during that time. In return for this re- 


CO ed nunciation, Edward gave him a writing, by 


which he acknowledged, that he had no other 
right tothe kingdom of Scotland than that of 
homage ; and he promiſed, for himſelf and 


ſucceſſors, not to claim the wardſhip and mar- 


riage of young nobles... \ | 

his firſt ſtep of Edward was ſufficient to 
convince ' the Scots, that he was reſolved to 
ſtretch his prerogative, to-ehe utmoſt; but he, 
ſoon after, gave them more ſubſtantial proofs. 
A merchant of Gaſcoigne preſented a petition 
to him, ſhewing, that Alexander III, late king 
of Scotland, was indebted to him in a certain 
fum, ſtill due to him, notwithſtanding all his 
follicitations to the new king, for payment ; 
and that, therefore, he applied to him, as ſo- 


vereign of the king of Scotland, for juſtice. 


Edward, immediately, ſummoned the king of 
Scotland to appear at Weſtminſter, the mor- 
row after Aſcenfion-Day, to anſwer, in per- 
ſon, the complaints brought againſt him by 
the merchant; which firſt ſammons bears 
date, the 8th of March, about two months 
after Edward's departure from Neweaſtle. 
Eight days after, Edward ſent a ſecond 
ſummons to Baliol, on the following occaſion. 
Whilſt he was at Berwick, he had ordered the 
regents of Scotland to. put Macduff, earl of 
Fife, in poſſeſſion of certain lands claimed b 
| executed, 
before Baliol's coronation, whilſt Edward was 
{till maſter of Scotland. In the firit parliament, 
held by the new king, at Scone, the earl of 
Fife was accuſed of unjuſtly taking poſſeſſion 
of theſe lands, the cuſtody of which belonged 


to the king; and this was properly accufing 


him of an affected raſhnels,. in applying to the 


king of England, and not waiting, till there 


was a king on the throne of Scotland. Upon 
this charge, the parliament ordered him to be 
impriſoned; but, ſome time after, the earl, 
being releaſed, carried his complaints to Ed- 
ward; who, upon this, again ſummoned Ba- 
liol to appear before him, wherever he ſhould 
be, the day after Trinity-Sunday. 

The 15th of June following, Edward took 
a freſh occaſion to ſummon the king of Scot- 
land ; for, whilſt he was at Newcaltle, he had 
ordered Walter de Huntercombe, governor of 
the iſle of Man, to pur Baliol in poſſeſſion of 
that iſle, which was done accordingly. Short- 
ly after, a lady, named Auftrica, claiming 
the iſle, demanded it of the king of Scotland; 
and, her demand being rejected, ſhe com- 
plained to Edward. Upon this, Baliol was 
again ſummoned to appear, in perſon, 15 days 
after Michaelmas, in whatever place the king 
ſhould then be ; and Edward ordered the ſhe- 
riff of Northumberland, to notify this ſum- 
mons to the king of Scotland himſelf, before 
witneſs. 

A few months after, Baliol received another 
ſummons. David, king of Scotland, had for- 
merly granted to the monaſtery of Reading, 
in England, a certain oy, held of the bi- 
ſhoprick of St. Andrews ; but this priory was 
afterwards alienated, by the abbot of Read- 
ing, to the biſhop of St. Andrews. The ſuc- 


could not reply 


ceſſor of this abbot, deſirous 


of recovering the 1293. | 


priory, prerended, that the alienation was 


made, without the conſent of the majority 'of 
the monks, and, therenpon, preſented a peti- 
tion to the king ; bur the biſho ing in- 
formed of it, appealed to the pope, and his 
appeal was admitted by the court of Scotland ; 


yet, upon the abbot's complaint, about ad- 


mitting the appeal, Edward again ſummoned 


Baliol to appear, in perſon, 15 days after the 


feaſt of St. Martin. 

- A year after, Edward treated this prince, 
in the fame imperious manner, 
ing him to appear before him, ro anſwer for 
himſelf, for denying juſtice ro the biſhop of 
Durham, in an affair relating to his dioceſe. 


by command- 


12944 


So many different ſummons, on ſuch trivial Balio) ap 


occaſions, and on the bare complaints of pri- 


rs be- 


vate perſons, convinced Baliol, that he was be- —— 
come rather the ſlave than the vaſlal of the Parlament 


king of England; yet, as he had taken no ira 


meaſures,to ſhake off the yoke, he durſt not but Ryley; | 


appear, to anſwer to theſe ſeveral accuſations. 


Buchanan afhrms, it was, merely, by accident 
that Baliol was preſent in the parliament 
England, when the earl of Fife brought his 


complaints againſt him; but others ſay, that 
How- 


it was in obedience to the ſummons. 
ever that be, he was accuſed, before the par- 
tiament, of denying juſtice to, and impriſon- 


ing the carl of Fife; and, tho he would have 


anſwered by a proctor, he was obliged to ſtand 
at the bar, like a private perſon. This was a 
great mortification, for a crowned head; but 
Edward was reſolved to humble him, and make 
the Scots feel the whole weight of their de- 
pendence. Baliol, being conſtrained to anſwer, 
in perſon, alledged, that, as the accuſation en- 
tered againſt him concerned his crown, he 
to it, without firſt conſulting 
his ſubjects; but, his excuſe not being ad- 
mitted, the parliament ordered, that. three of 
his principal caftles ſhonld be put into the 
king's hands, till he gave full ſatisfaction. The 
Engliſh hiftorians relate, that, before this ſen- 
tence was pronounced, Baliol preſented a pe- 
tition, owning the ſovereignty of the king of 
England over Scotland, and beſeeching Ed- 
ward to allow him time, to conſult his parlia- 
ment; and that, upon this condeſcenſion, his 
demand was granted, and a certain day aſſign- 
ed, for his a ; upon which, he with- 
drew, incenſed, to the laſt degree, at the 
affront he had received, and determined to 
do all that was poſſible, to free himſelf from 
ſuch an inſupportable yoke. 

The war, which broke out, at the ſame 


. 


1295. 


time, between France and England, inſpired Baliol en- 
Baliol with hopes of a favourable juncture, to ters into an 


put his deſign in execution; and, indeed, it 


w 


alliance 
ith 


was likely, that he would have leiſure to con- prance. 


cert neceſſary meaſures, to com 
whilſt Edward was employed, in that war. A 
rivate quarrel, berween ſome Engliſh and 
rench mariners, was the occaſion of this rup- 
ture ; which gave the king of France a pre- 
tence to ſummon Edward, before the court of 
cers, and an opportunity to ſcize Guienne, 
y a ſtratagem, as the ſequel will ines > 
s 8 | FOR ore 


paſs his ends, Act. Pub- 
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1293. Before the war was proclaimed, Edward at- and, therefore, of all places, moſt expoſed to 1296.7 
ara tempted, by way of negotiation, to recover the ſieges and ſurpriſes of both nations, ſent a 


Book IX. 


that dutchy from the king of France; but 
Philip, being no ſtranger to the king of Scot 
land's defigns, prolonged matters, till that 
ince declared his intentions. During the ne- 
gotiation, Baliol ſent ambaſſadors to France, 
under the pretence of renewing the antienr 
alliance between the two nations; but, in 
reality, to enter into a ſtrict union with Phi- 
lip, by the marriage of his ſon, Edward, with 
a daughter of the earl of Valois, brother to 
that monarch. How ſecretly ſoever this ne- 

tiation was carried on, Edward received in- 
telligence, that ſome plot was contriving a- 

ainſt him, at Paris; and, to diſconcert Ba- 
ers meaſures, he demanded of him the caſtles 
of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxborough, pro- 
miſing to reſtore them, as ſoon as matters 
were adjuſted with France; but, without re- 
jecting entirely this demand, Baliol found 
means to gain time, whilſt he purſued his de- 
ſign of ſhaking off the yoke of the Engliſh. 
His ambaſladors having concluded with France 


the why 06 league, he thought it time to de- 


clare ; being preſſingly follicited to it by Phi- 
lip, who was — 1 railing him domeſtick 
troubles, that might hinder him from project- 
ing means, to recover Guienne. Baliol had 
been long in ſuſpence, by reaſon of his oath 
to the king of England ; but, to remove this 
ſeruple, Philip procured him the pope's diſpen- 


ſation ; ſo that, being ſecure from the church's 


cenſures, then very formidable, and having no 
fatther uneaſineſs, on account of his oath, he 
was reſolved, that nothing ſhould any longer 
retard him. Edward, ſurpriſed at this reſolu- 
tion, which quickly reached his ears, deter- 
mined, that, relinquiſhing his affairs in France, 
he would employ his preparations againſt Scot- 
land ; for, as Baliol's revolt gave him a plau- 
ſible pretence, to render himſelf maſter of that 
kingdom, he conſider d, that the conqueſt of 
it would be of much greater importance than 
Guienne ; wherefore, inſtead of embarquing 
his army for France, he marched directly for 
Scotland. In the interim, Baliol, depending 
on the affiftance promiſed by the kin 
France, diſpatched to the king of England 
the ſu of the Cordeliers 1 Roxborough, 
to deliver a letter into his own hand; com- 
| err. of the frequent injuries received from 
im; of the many s iſſued out, on ver 
trivial occaſions, and upon the bare petitions 
of private perſons; and, finally, declaring, 
that he would be no longer his vaſſal. This 


g of 


fleet to ſea, with ſtrict orders to prevent any 
ſuccours, or ſupplies, from approaching that 
town; bur the fleet was ſurpriſed by the Scots, 
who burnt and ſunk 18 ſhips ; and they alſo 
gained another advantage over ſome Engliſh 
troops, who, attempting to ſeize a certain poſt, 
were cut in pieces, . with the loſs of above 
x000 men; which ſucceſſes, tho' they animat- 
ed the king of Scotland, ſerved only to in- 
flame Edward's revenge, who exerted himſclt, to 


ſubdue a people, that ſeemed fo reſolute, to 
ſhake off his yoke. There were in Scotland, 
as was, before, obſerved, two factions; one 


for Baliol, and the other for Bruce. Edward, 
being very ſenſible, that the latter had ſub- 
mitted only by force, to the judgment pro- 
nounced, in favour of the former, offered him 
the crown, provided he would declare againſt 


Baliol; and Bruce, joy fully accepting this pro- 
'S party, with a great 
number of friends, who had only, out of tear, 


poſal, augmented Edward 


taken the oath to Baliol. 


Theſe meaſures being taken, Edward en- He be- 
tered Scotland, and laid ſiege ro Berwick ; ſieges Ber- 


but, as this place was very ftrong and well Wik. 


garriſoned, he was apprehenſive of meeting a 


reſiſtance, which would give Baliol leiſure to 


prepare, and the Scots, in general, an oppor- 
tunity of uniting together, to free themſelves 


from a common and impending danger. He, 


therefore, imagined, that nothing could be 


more to his advantage, than ſpeedily to be- 


come maſter of Berwick, in order to advance 


into the heart of the kingdom, and diſconcert 


the meaſures of the Scots; and, for the greater 


diſpatch, he reſolved to make uſe of a ſtrata- 


gem; wherefore, after aſſaulting the town, ſe- 
veral days, he ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege. At 
the ſame time, by means of ſome ſoldiers, who, 
pretending to be deſerters, threw themſelves 
into the town, he cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, 
that the king of Scotland's approach, to their 
relief, compelled him to retire; which was 
quickly followed, by the falſe news of Baliol's 
being within a league of the town, ready to 


enter it; and, upon this, the ſoldiers and 
inhabitants ſallied out, in crowds, to meet 


him, believing, that Edward was, now, at a 
diſtance. This headleſs multitude falling into 
an ambuſh, and endeay 


ngliſh entered, pell-mell, into the town, and 
made a great laughter ; and it is ſaid, chat 
above 7000 Scots periſhed, on that occaſion. 


ouring to retreat, with 
y * "agar, were ſo briskly purſued, that the 


Edward, being maſter of Berwick, marched Baliol is 
to Dunbar, in order to beſiege it; and he was Y2nquih- 
ſcarce arrived, before the town, when he heard 4 
of Baliol's 2 at the head of a power- 
ful army. Though he did not expect that the 
Scots could be in readineſs ſo ſoon, he rejoy- 
ced at the news, in hopes of obtaining a vic- 
tory, that would put him in poſſeſſion of the 
whole kingdom. Baliol advanced, on his part, 
wich equal ardor, intent upon deciding, by one 
battle, whether he thould be free, or a flave; 
and the two armĩes, engaging, fought a con- 
ſiderable time, with undaunted bravery ; Br 

rac 


letter, ill more, exaſperated Edward, who, 

inuing his march towards Scotland, his 
affairs in France being in a very ill ſituation, 
reſolved to make a conqueſt of that kingdom, 
as the Engliſh hiftorians confeſs, on this oc- 
caſton ; from whence may be dated the be- 
8 of the long war, that created, in the 
hearts of the Engliſh and Scots, a mutual en- 
mity, which time has nat, hitherto, been able 


to exti 


1296. Edward, having advanced, as far as New- 


Buchanan. caſtle, with a view of beliegin ing Berwick, which 
: os two kingdoms, 


Was, as it were, the key of 
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the Scots were, at laſt, forced to retreat, hav- 
ing loſt the beſt part of their troops. Their 
loſs, in this action, is ſaid to ¶Munt to above 
20,000 men; a loſs ſo greali 
that they were not in a con 
while, to withſtand the pt 

querors. Upon this fi = 
immediately, returned its gates 
being opened to receive hi i then, with- 
out giving his enemies leiſure to breathe, he 
marched to Roxborough, which he ſubdued, 
with the ſame eaſe. Preſently after, he ap- 
on Edinburgh, the caſtle whereof was 
urrendered, in eight days; and, from thence, 
he went and ſeized Sterling, Perth, and all 
the conſiderable places in the kingdom. In a 
word, before the end of the campaign, Baliol 
and the whole nation had no other remedy, 
but to ſubmit to his mercy ; upon which con- 
dition, he entered into a treaty with them. 


* 


Edward, 


The king of Scotland appearing before him, at 


The Scots 
ſwear to 
Edward. 
Knighton. 


Dowglas 
alone re- 
fuſes. 


Major. 


Ealiol is 
ſent into 
England. 


Buchanan. 


M. Weſt. 


Ed ward 


Kincardin, with a white rod in his hand, re- 
ſighed his kingdom to him, to be diſpoſed of, 
at his pleaſure ; which reſignation, being drawn 
up, in form, was ſigned by Baliol, and the 
prom part of the barons of Scotland, and 
ealed with the great ſeal of the kingdom. 
To contirm this new acquiſition, Edward 
ordered the ſtates of Scotland to aſſemble at 
Berwick ; where all the nobility and officers of 
the kingdom ſwore fealty to him, and deli- 
vered up all the caſtles and places, that were 
ſtill in their hands. William Dowglas was the 
only Scotch nobleman, that could never re- 
ſolve to ſwear to a prince, who had no right 
to Scotland, but what was acquired by the 
ſword; but, upon this refuſal, Edward, com- 
manding him to be conducted to England, 
kept him in cloſe confinement, to the day of 
his death; though his misfortunes could never 
bring him to acknowledge Edward, tor his 


ſovereign. Baliol was alſo ſent into England, 


and impriſoned, at firſt, in the tower of Lon- 
don ; but he was afterwards removed to Ox- 
tord, where he founded the college, which 
bears his name. Other Scotch lords, whom 
Edward judged it neceflary to ſecure, were 
confined in ſeveral priſons in England; and, if 
he left ſome their liberty, they were obliged 
to continue in the ſouthern parts, without ever 
paſſing the Trent, on pain of death. He 
might, with eaſe, have been crowned king of 
Scotland; but he deſigned to unite Scotland 
to England, as he had done Wales, and to 


takes away CoOnſtitute one kingdom of the whole iſland of 
the crown Britain. This evidently appeared, from his 
and ſcepter removing into England the crown and ſcepter 


of Scot- 


land, and 


of Scotland, with all the reſt of the regalia, 


the famous and all the enſigns of the liberty, hitherto, en- 


ſtone of 
Scone, 


Walling. 


a a ſtone: there, whic 


joyed by the Scots; but it was much more 
difficult to blot, out of their minds, the re- 
membrance of this invaluable bleſſing. He 


* Keneth II, king of the Scots, having made a general ſlaughter of the Picts, near the monaſtery of 8. ace 
„ according to vulgar tradition, was the ſame that ſerved Jacob for a pillow, and incloſed it in 


cauſed the famous ſtone,” on which the inaugu- 
ration of their kings was performed, to be 
conveyed from Scone; in which ſtone the peos. 

le-of Scotland had, all along, placed a ſort of 

tality, fancying, that, whiltt it remained in 
the country, their ſtate would be unſhaken, 
but that, the moment it ſhould be removed, it 
would occaſion great revolutions. Edward had 
no other view, in carrying it away, than to 
ereate in the Scots a belief, that the time of 
the diſſolution of their monarchy was come, 
and to leſſen the hopes of recovering their li- 
berty “; but, how much ſoever * were at- 
tached to this fatal ſtone, they ſuſtained a 
greater loſs, on this occaſion; for the burning 
of their records, by Edward's order, was, to 
them and their poſterity, an irretrievable miſ- 
fortune. Moreover, Edward, to ſecure his 
conqueſt, placed Engliſh garriſons and gover- 
nors, in all the caitles; and, leaving John 
Warren, earl of Surrey and Suſſex, to com- 
mand in Scotland ; he returned, in triumph, to 


1296; 
„ 


= land. | 

aving ſeen the end of the firſt war with Edward's 
Scotland, it will be requitite to conſider what affairs with 
was tranſacted in France; where Edward's France. 


affairs were in a very different ſituation. Ever 
ſince the treaty between St. Lewis and Henry 
III, France and England had lived in a good 
underſtanding, till a quarrel, between two in- 
conſiderable perſons, gave occaſion to the two 
monarchs to take up arms. A Norman pilot 
quarrelling with an Engliſh mariner, in a port 
ot Guienne, the former chanced to be killed; 
and, whether the magiſtrates of the port ne- 
glected to bring the murderer to juſtice, or he 
was not in their power, the Normans finding, 
that the murder of their countryman was paſſed 


AR. Pub, 


over, with impunity, reſolved to be revenged. 


Accordingly, ſurpriſing an Engliſh veſſel, they 
hung up the pilot at the yard-arm ; which re- 
priſals occaſioned others, on both ſides, ſo that 
the Engliſh and Normans made fierce war 
upon each other, wherever they met, even to 
the plundering each other's ſhips, as opportu- 
nity offer d. This was, for ſome time, only a 
private war, in which the two monarchs had 
no concern; but ſome Engliſh ſhips, meeting a 
Norman fleet laden with wine, carried them 
to England, and, the owners complaining to 
the king of France, he demanded reſtitution 
of the ſhips and goods, and immediate ſa- 
tisfaction, for the outrage. Edward not re- 
turning a ſpeedy anſwer, Philip the Fair, 
who was extremely haughty, ſummoned him 
to appear, in perſon, betore the court of br: 
to anſwer to the complaints exhibited aga 

him; which ſummons was iſſued out, in 1294. 
The French hiſtorians affirm, that, Edward 


not appearing, but only ſending his brother, 


Edmund, in his room, Philip diſpatched the 
conſtable de Neſle into Guienne, where he 


of Scone, placed 


a wooden chair, for the inauguration ot the kings. It had been brought out of Spain into Ireland by Simon Breccus, 
and out of Ireland into Argyle; and king Edward cauſed it to be removed ro Weſtminſter, On it was engraven 


this diſtich: | 
Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 


Or fate's deceiv d, and Heaven decrees in vain; 
Invenicnt lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. Or, where they find this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign. 


| ſeized 


Camb. Buch. 


I 296; 


Philip de- 
ceives Ed- 
ward. 
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and Joanna of Navarre, wife o 


reaſonable ſatisfaction. 


on, ſhould be punctually performed. 


ſcized Bourdeaux, with all the reſt of the pro- 


Wy vince ; but it is ſcarce credible, that France ſhould 


ſo caſily gain ſuch a conqueſt. - Was it poſſible 
for ras — to become maſter of Guienne, 
without forming a ſiege, or fighting a battle; 
as if it had been an open country, entirely de- 
ſtitute of caſtles and troops? This inclines me to 
believe, either that the French hiſtorians were 
ignorant of what was done, on this occaſion, 
or thought it improper to be related; but what 
does not appear, in their hiſtories, is thorough- 
ly cleared, in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, lately printed in England, and which I 
have ſo often quoted; and, therefore, I hope 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed with an ac- 
count of the particulars. | 
Edward, being ſummoned before the peers, 
as we have ſeen, ſent prince Edmund, his bro- 
ther, to Paris, to anſwer for him ; with orders 
to give the king of France all the ſatisfaction 
he could reaſonably deſire, to prevent a war. 
Edmund found the French monarch extremely 
incenſed; and, after ſeveral inſtances to enter 
into a treaty, apprehending his endeavours to 
be fruitleſs, he reſolved to return home ; bur, 
juſt as he was in readineſs for his departure, 
Macy of Brabant, widow of Apr 4 the Hardy, 
the preſent 
king, intreated him to renew the negotiation 
with them. The great delire they cxpreſſed 
of procuring a firm peace, berween the two 
kings, and Edmund's inſtructions from the 
king, his brother, eaſily induced him to con- 
ſent to the propoſal; and the two queens re- 
preſented to him, that Philip was greatly 
offended, at the affronts received from Ed- 
ward's ſubjects, and eſpecially from certain 
perſons of Guienne; wherefore, it was impoſ- 
ſible to come to a good agreement, without a 
They added, that, as 
the king's honour was concerned in this affair, 
the only way, to appeaſe him, was to make 
him a publick reparation, to demonſtrate to 
the world, that Edward diſclaimed the pro- 
ceedings of his ſubjef&s; and they propoſed, 
that Xaintes, Talmond, Turenne, Puymirol, 
Penne, and Monflauguin, together with the 
perſons complained of, ſhould be delivered 
up to Philip; but they, at the ſame time, 
intimated to Edmund, that it was only for 
form fake, and that Philip would engage to 
reſtore the towns and perſons, upon their own 
requeſt; promiſing alſo, that, as ſoon as the 
king's honour was rendered fate, by this repa- 
ration, he ſhould revoke the ſummons, and 
give Edward a ſafe- conduct to come to him at 
Amiens, where he would receive his homage. 
Edmund conſented to all theſe propoſals; which 
the two queens ſign'd, in writing, and engaged, 
with an oath, that the particulars, agreed up- 
This 
treaty, ſign'd by the two queens, and, for the 


king of France's honour, to be kept ſecret, was 


ſent to Edward; who ſeemed to be pleaſed 
with it. He was chiefly intent upon the affairs 
of Scotland, and, in all probability, his many 
ummons to Baliol, on trifling conditions, were, 
purely, deſigned to cauſe him to rebel, in order 
to have an opportunity to chaſtiſe him; and, 
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during Edmund's 


with France, at ſuch a juncture, muſt, of courſe, 
greatly embarraſs him, he was very glad to 
give Philip a ſeeming reparation, which, in 
the main, was not detrimental to himſelf; and, 
he reſolved to give it him more amply than 
was even defired, in order to procure a peace 
with France, ſo neceſſary. for him. Accord- 
ingly, he impower'd Edmund to ſurrender to 
the king of France all Guienne; with its me- 
tropolis'; and he ſent poſitive orders to the ſe- 
neſchal, to obey the prince's command, with- 
out any exception. Edmund, acquainting 
Philip with his orders, declared he was ready 
to put them in execution; but on condition 
that, before oreditable witneſſes, the king 
would promiſe, with his own mouth, to per- 
form the articles ſigned by the two queens. 
Philip, accordingly,” going into a certain room, 
attended by the duke of Burgundy, paſſed 
his royal word, in the preſence of the duke, 
the two queens, Blanche of Navarre, wife of 
Edmund, and the Englith ambaſſadors, to per- 
form that treaty ; and he likewiſe — 
with his own mouth, Edward's ſummons, and 
ordered the revocation to be publiſhed, in the 
open hall, by the biſhop of Orleans. Edmund, 
upon this, ordered the ſeneſchal of Guienne to 
deliver up the dukedom to the king of France; 
and Ralph de Neſle, conſtable of France, was 
commiſſioned to take poſſeſſion of Guienne, in 
Philip's name. The ſeneſchal ſcrupled to reſign 
the province, except on the terms of the trea- 
2 of which Edmund had informed him; but 
the conſtable would not be tied to any condi- 
tions, alledging, that he was ignorant of the 
treaties between the rwo kings, and was or- 
dered only to take poſſeſſion of Guienne, in 
his maſter's name; atter which, he demanded 
2 perſons agreed upon, and ſent them to 
arls: 


All the articles being more than performed, philip te- 
on the part of England, Edmund demanded fuſes to 
uienne, with the perſons, executethe 
ſtipulated in the ſecret treaty; to which it was ret. 


the reſtitution of 


replied, that his demand ſhould be examined, 
in the king's council. Philip likewiſe ſent him 
word, not to be ſurpriſed, it he gave him a 
harſh anſwer, before the council, on account of 
ſome members, who were not in the ſecret; 
but that, E their departure, he would give 
him entire ſatisfaction. Edmund, relying upon 
his promiſe, appeared before the council, where- 
Philip was preſent, and demanded the reſtitu- 
tion of Guienne ; to which that monarch rough- 
ly replied, He would not reſtore it. This an- 
{wer not ſurpriſing the prince, who expected 
it, he withdrew into the next room, waitin 
for the performance of the king's word, — 
was left there, ſome time, without any other 
anſwer; but, at length, the biſhops of Orleans 
and Tournay came and told him, that it was 
in vain to wait any longer, fince the king 
would be deaf to all his ſolicitations. Some 
days after, Philip came to the parliament, 
without giving Edmund notice, and ordered 
the king of England to be publickly cited, to. 
appear and anſwer to 75 articles exhibited in, 
3 | N the 


ation; at Paris, he made 1296. 
himſelf maſter of Scotland 3 ſo that, as a war Do . 
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1296. the ſummons ; bur, Edmund not being then in 


the palace, Hugh de Vere and John de Lacy, 
Edward's, ambaſſadors entering, ſaid, that they 
expected this affair would have been decided, 
according to the'treaty, eſpecially as the ſum- 
mons was revoked: However, they were diſ- 


miſſed; and, though they deſired only, till the 


The recan- 
tation of 
— 
omage to 
Philip. 
AR. Pub. 


next day, to conſult with the king's brother, 
they could not obtain that delay ; but the 
court decreed the confiſcation of Guienne to 
the king of France. | 

This is the ſubſtance of a memorial, in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts; wherein prince 
Edward himſelf gives a full account this 
affair, from the beginning of his tiation. 
It may, indeed, be objected, that it comes 
from one of the parties; but, beſides the ſim- 
plicity and plainneſs of the memorial, the con- 
queſt of Guicnne, without ſieges and battles, 
renders this relation extremely probable. 
Moreover, we find, in the forefaid Collection, 
ſeveral of Edward's letters, complaining of be- 
ing deceived by the king of France. There 
is one in particular, directed to the prelates and 
barons of Guienne ; wherein he excuſes him- 
ſelf from making a treaty with France, without 
their advice, and aſſures them, that he is de- 
ceived as much, or more, than themſelves. 
This is farther evident, from his diſclaiming 
the homage he had done to Philip, in the fo!- 
lowing terms : 


„Our ambaſſadors ſhall fay to the king of 


France theſe words, | 

© Sire, our lord the king of England, lord 
« of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, did you 
« homage, conditionally ; namely, according 
« to the form of the peace made, between 
c your anceſtors and his, which you have not 


<< kept. Moreover, that all differences, be- 
e tween your ſubjects and his, might be end- 
« ed, a ſecret treaty was made between 

« and my lord Edmund, his brother, as you 
© may remember, containing certain articles 
which you have not performed, though he 


« has done more than was promiſed, on his 


The war 
of Gui- 
enne is of 
no import- 
ance. 


Act. Pub. 


it would be nece 


« part. After that, he required you twice by 
ce his ſaid brother, and a third time by the 
e pecrs of France, and other 
« your kingdom, to reſtore him his land of 
<« Guienne, and to deliver thoſe of his ſubjects, 
whom you detain in priſon, which you have 
ce retuled ; and, therefore, it ſeems to him, that 
<« you no longer count him your vaſſal ; and ac- 


t men of 


« cordingly, he refuſes to be fo, for the future.” 
How much ſoever Edward was mortified, 
to find himſelf, thus, cheated by Philip, he 
choſe rather to leave that prince in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Guienne, than relinquiſh the war with 
Scotland, which he apprehended to be of 
greater importance. Beſides, he was ſenſible, 
that, before he engaged in a war with France, 

| ary to prevent the diverſion, 
the Scots might make, on the frontiers of the 
north; and, therefore, he was fatisficd with 
ſending his brother, Edmund, into Guienne, 
with a few troops, his ſole view being to keep 
Philip employed, in thoſe Haare to prevent his 
aſſiſting the Scots. As Edward did not intend 
a vigorous proſecution of the war in Guienne, 


where he had only Bayonne and ſome neigh- 


bouring places, it may be fairly preſumed, that. 


nothing very remarkable paſſed there; and 
yet as French boaſt of gaining two battles, 
one under the carl of Valois, and the other 
under the earl of Artois ; but theſe actions 
could not be very confiderable, on account of 
the ſmall number of Edmund's forces. The 
truth is, France was obliged to keep there a 
numerous army, not only to oppoſe the Eng- 
liſh, but the revolts of the natives, who were 
extremely uneaſy under their new maſter. 'The 
ſuperiority of the carl of Valoiss forces con- 
ſtrained Edmund to ſhut himſeſt up in Bayonne, 
where he died, in 1296; and the earl of Lincoln, 
who took the command of the Engliſh troops, 
beſieging Dacs, was compelled to make a haſ- 
retreat, upon the approach of the ear! of 
rtois, who was advancing, to taiſe the ſiege. 
Perhaps, he received, on this occaſion, ſome 
inconſiderable loſs, which the French call a 
battle ; but I ſhall not inſiſt any longer, on the 
war of Guienne, ſince it producedno material 
event. | 


It was not in Gaſcoigne that Edward de- Edward 


ſigned to exert his utmoſt ſtrength, againſt 
France; for he perceived it to be very diffi- 


cult to recover a province, ſo remote from to his fide. 


England, and where he had not any place, ex- 
cept Bayonne ; but his intention was to attack 
Philip in Flanders, where the ſituation of 
affairs ſeemed to promiſe him better ſucceſs. 
The carl of Flanders's circumſtances laid him 
under a neceſſity of ſeeking for protection, a- 
gainft France ; and he could find none fo near, 
or ſo ready, as that of the king of England, 
who was ardently deſirous of being revenged. 
The occaſion of the earls quarrel with Philip 
was this : 

In 1284, Guy, earl of Flanders, 


pretended, he had no concern. In the rei 
of Philip the Hardy, this affair was brought 
before the parliament of Paris, who paſſed a 
ſentence, in favour of the earl, and fined the 
magiſtrates ; upon which, Guy became as 
troubleſome, as poſſible, to the citizens of that 
hrge city, which they highly reſented. When 
Philip the Fair aſcended the throne, things 
had a different aſpect; for that monarch, per- 
ceiving that he could make an advantage of 
the diſcord, between the earl of Flanders and 
the people of Ghent, privately ſent word to 
the magiſtrates, that, it they would renew 
their proceſs againſt the earl, he would do 
them juſtice ; which was ſufficient to engage 
the city of Ghent, to revive the quarrel. The 
affair being, once more, laid before the par- 
liament of Paris, the authority of the 39 ma- 
iſtrates or governors, aboliſhed by the former 
ecree, was re-eftabliſhed in Ghent ; but the 
carl was extremely incenſed, that Philip ſhould 
make it his buſineſs to plague him, by reſtor- 
ing to the city a power, which he fo greatly 
deteſted. However, be durſt not diſcover his 
reſentment ; yet, ſome time after, he em- 


ployed Robert de Bethun, his ſon, who, by 


ſecret infinnations, perſuaded the cities of 7 4 
ers 


lled The affair 
with the inhabitants of Ghent, on account of E Flan- 
the government of their city, in which, they 
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ders to fortify certain places, contrary to the 


tenor of the treaties with Frante ; aſſuring 
them, that they would meet with no oppoſt- 


tion from the earl, his father. Guy's deſign 
was to ſet the cities at variance with France, 
leſt Philip ſhould excite them againſt him ; 
but Philip received intelligence of the ſhare 
the carl had, in this affair ; tho' he did not 
judge it adviſable, immediately, to ſhew his 
reſentment, either againſt the cities which had 
violated the treaties, or againſt their adviſer. 
In the interim, the earl, from his very filence, 
perceived, that he had reaſon to expect an 
attack, at ſome other time; and, for ſeveral 
years, Philip diſſembled his anger, hilt 
Guy continually projected means, to prevent 
its effects. 

During theſe tranſactions, the rupture broke 
out, between France and England; and, 
tho' Edward uſed all means, to avoid a war, 
the negotiation, at Paris, induced him to be- 
lieve, that, whatever fell out, he onght to 
ſecure the aſſiſtance of the earl of Flanders; 
wherefore, he demanded his eldeft daughter in 
marriage, for prince Edward, his ſon, taking it 
to be an infallible way, to attach himto his in- 
tereſts. This negotiation, though ſecret, reach- 
ing the ears of Philip, gave him great uncaſi- 
neſs ; but he concealed it, leſt, by diſcovering 
it, he ſhould put it out of his power, to pre- 
vent an alliance ſo prejudicial to France. Ac- 
cordingly, he pretended ignorance, and, un- 
der ſome pretence, drawing Guy and his 
counteſs to Paris, detained them, as priſoners ; 
and it was even a favour that he gave them 
their liberty, on condition that they delivered 
their daughter, in hoſtage, and promiſed to 
break their alliance with Edward, on pain of 
excommunication. However, Guy was no 
ſooner in his dominions, than he did all that 
was poſſible, to recover his daughter from 
Philip, tho* to no purpoſe ; for that prince 
was too apprehenſive of the earl's nnion with 
England, voluntarily to reſign the pledge he 
had in his hands. | 

In the mean while, the affairs of Scotland 
allowed Edward neither leiſure nor opportuni- 
ty, to proſecute his projected war againſt 

hilip ; but, as ſoon as a proper juncture 
offered, he applied all his thoughts to revenge. 
Philip's fraudulent proceeding was an inju 
not to be eaſily buried in oblivion ; yet, as his 
adverſary was a mighty prince, it was neceſ- 
ſary to have a powerful army, which England 
alone conld not ſupply ; and, therefore, he 
endeavoured to form, beyond ſea, a ſtrong 
league againſt France; and, though it ſecmed 
ro be a difficult task, his endeavours proved 
ſucceſsful. Beſides the earl of Flanders, whom 
he gained, without trouble, Adolphus of Naſ- 
ſau, lately elected emperor, Albert, duke of 
Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Cologn, and ſeveral 
other German princes, the duke of Brabant, 
the earls of Holland, Juliers, and Luxembur 
were e d in the league, 
of great ſums, which Edward made them; 
and all theſe princes, proud of their number 
and itrength, ſent cartels of defiance to Philip, 
who was offended with none of them ſo much, 


y the promiles 
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as the earl of Flanders; becauſe, tho he was 1297: 
his vaſſal, he boldly told him, that he would Wu 


no longer own him, for a ſovereign. 


Whilt Philip was preparing, to repulſe this Edward 
attack, Edward exerred himſelf, to raiſe the <><qu<s 


money he wanted extremely, on account of 


his engagements with the confederate princes ; clergy. 


and, with this view, he aſſembled the parlia- 
ment, at St. Edmundsbury, and obtained a 
ſubſidy of the eighth part of the moveables of 
the cities and boroughs, and a rwelfth of rhe 
reſt of the fairy. This example could not in- 
fluence the clergy ; who 
were exempted from giving aids to the king, 
vertue of a bull ſent, the laſt year, by Bo- 
niface VIII, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which he had not, hitherto, publiſned; and, 
by this bull, all eccleſiaſticks were expreſly pro- 
hibited to pay any tax to ſecular princes, with- 
out the conſent of the holy ſee. The clergy's 
refuſal extremely provoked the king ; yet, be- 
fore he proceeded to violent methods, he cauſ- 
ed it to be repreſented to the principal mem- 
bers, that, ſeeing they poſſeſſed fees in the 
kingdom, and enjoyed the protection of the 
laws, as well as the reſt of his ſubjects, the 
oughr, in equity, to contribute to the public 
expences; but, when he found, that theſe re- 
monſtrances were inefle&ual, he commanded 
all the lay-fees poſſeſſed by the clergy to be 
ſeized, and their whole body to be thrown 
out of the protection of the laws, expreſly 
forbidding his judges to do them juſtice, in 
any caſe whatſoever ; which bold ſtep aſto- 
niſhed the clergy, who, fince the beginning 
of the monarchy, had never experienced the 
like reſolution, in any king of England. If 
Edward had been like his father, or grand- 
father, perhaps, that potent body would have 
been able, by means of the people'sdif content, 
to make the king repent of his boldneſs ; but, 
as they plainly perceived, that ir wonld be 
difficult to ſtir up the people, ſome of them 
ſpeedily compounded with the king, for the fifth 
part of their goods, and the reſt copied after 
their example ; bur, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury was treated, with greater ſeverity, as he 
was not only the firſt adviſer of the clergy's re- 
fuſal, bur perſiſted in it more obſtinately than 
the others. The king ordered all his eſtates 
to be ſeized, with the revenues of the mona- 
ſteries of his dioceſe, and entruſted the ma- 
nagement of them to officers, who left the 
monks no more, than was abſolutely neceſſary 


for their ſubſiſtence. In all probability, this 


was to puniſh them, for too warmly adhering 
to their archbiſhop; and the king's reſolution, 
at length, obliged that prelate to ſtoop, Who, 
to recover his ſoyertign's favour, gave him a 
fourth part of his goods. Thus, the clergy, 
when they meet with vigorous princes, are as 
ſubmiſſive, as they are. haughty, when they 
are concerned with thoſe that are weak and 


ſcrupulous. 


lords . more ſteadineſs than the pre- 
lates though againſt the ſame monarch; who, 
to execute his grand projects, aſſembled the 
nobility, at Salisbury, on purpoſe to ſee _- 

actly, 


pretended that they Ae. pub, 


afrer, on a like occaſion, the lay- Edward is 
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1297. actly, what troops each baron could furniſh 
him with. He intended to make a powerful 
diverſion, in Guienne, whilſt he preſſed the 
enemy, on the ſide of Flanders; but it was no 
eaſy matter to find lords that would ſerve, un- 
leſs he commanded, in perſon ; for every one 
deſired to be excuſed ſerving, in Guienne, 
though they were willing to ſupply the troops. 
Edward, diſſatisfied with their excuſes, threa- 
tened to give their lands to ſuch as would be 
more obedient ; which menaces raiſed great 
commotions among the nobles, who did- not, 
in the leaſt, imagine their lands were at the 
The bold- king's diſpoſal. Humphrey Bohun, high- 
3 conſtable, and Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 
Knighton, and marſhal of England, bolder than the reſt, 

in ſo many words, told the king, that they 
were oy to follow him, where he command- 
ed, in perſon, and not otherwiſe ; adding, that 
he was willing to lead the van-guard, under 
the king, as his office obliged him, but would 
not ſerve, under any other, to which none had 
a right to compel him. The king, being in a 
turious paſſion, replied, that he would make 
him go; to which the other replied, that he 
ſhould not. The king, to the lait degree, in- 
cenſed, ſaid, © By the eternal God you ſhall 
e march, or be hanged.” The earl anſwered, 
© By the eternal God, I will neither march, 
© nor be hanged ;” upon which, he with- 
drew, without returning to court any more. 
Edward had obſerved, in the king his 
ne father's reign, frequent and fatal inſtances of 
them. The inſolence of the barons; and he was too 
M. Weſt, ſenſible of their ſtri& union, in the defence of 
their privileges, to hazard his reputation and 
quiet, in a war againſt them. Such a quarrel 
mult have been extremely prejudicial to him, 
as well as to the whole kingdom; and the leaſt 
inconvenience, that could happen, was loſing 
the opportunity of being revenged on the king 
of France. It was ſcarce to be doubted, but 
all the barons would have joined againſt him, 
it he had openly chaſtiſed the inſolence of 
thoſe that withſtood him, to his face ; and he 
had till farther reaſon to be confirmed in this 
belief, when, dreading his reſentment, they 
began to raiſe troops, in their defence, it he 
ſhould reſolve to attack them ; ſo that it was 
maniteſt, that they were ſupported. Theſe 
conſiderations led the king to conceal his re- 
ſentment, for the preſent ; and, beſides, he was 
unwilling to loſe the opportunity of going into 

Flanders, where the wants of the earl, his ally, 

inceſiantly called him. However, it was not 


The king 
durſt not 


He turns 


the t . 
of f long, before he found a favourable juncture, to 
olhces. correct the boldneſs of the two earls, by turn- 


ing them out of their poſts, becauſe they refu- 
ſed to do ſomething belonging to their offices, 
to prevent their falling into his hands; and he 
was very near repenting what he had done; 


ever, without the owner's conſent. 3. Nothi 


if any ſtatutes have been made, or cuſtoms introduced, by 
that they be for ever null and void. 
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for, juſt as he was upon the point of embar- 1297. 
quing, he received, fromthe biſhops, earls, ba- 
rons, and commons of the.realm, a long remon- 
ſtrance, containing a liſt of the grievances of 
the nation, and ſeveral violations of the great 
charter. This proceeding convinced him, that 
he ought to act, with deliberation, leſt he ſhould 
provoke a nation, which ſeemed ready to take 
fire, on the firſt occaſion; and, therefore, he 
returned a very gracious anſwer to the remon- 
ſtrance, and promiſed, upon his honour, to 
redreſs, at his return, all the abuſes complained 
of. He defired the nobles to be quier, during 
his abſence, aſſuring them, that he would give 
them entire ſatisfaction; and, to appeaſe the 
people, exaſperated by the ſecret practices of 
the two carls, he publiſhed a proclamation, to Ad Pub; 
ſhew his reaſons, for turning out theſe two 
great officers. Among other things, he ſaid, 
in this proclamation, that he was informed his 
people were made to believe, that he refuſed 
to receive remonſtrances, tending to the good 
of the publick, which he affirmed to be Alle, 
and he alſo declared, that he was extremely 
ſorry, for having put his ſubjects to vaſt expen- 
ces, for the ſupport of his wars. He intreated 
them to excuſe what neceſſity had conſtrained 
him to do; and he engaged to obſerve the great 
charter punctually, for the future, which, he, 
ſoon after, performed. The prince, his ſon, 
whom he left regent, having aſſembled the 
parliament, and obtained a large ſubſidy, ra- 
tified king John's two charters, by an aurhen- 
tick act, ſigned in Flanders by the king him- 
ſclf, and ſealed with the great ſcal which he 
had carried with him *. Several inſtances, pa- 
rallel to this, occur in the Hiſtory of England; 
I mean, that the kings, who have treated 
their ſubjects gently, and anſwered their com- 
plaints, with moderation, have ſeldom failed 
to appeaſe them, unleſs, like Henry III, the 
affected continually to deceive them and brea 
their word; whilſt, on the contrary, ſuch, as 
have acted too imperiouſly, have generally in- 
volved themſelves into great trouble ; of which 
we have ſeen very remarkable examples, in 
{ome of the preceding reigns. 

Whilſt Edward was employed, at home, in Philip pre- 
making preparations, to maintain the league _ or 
formed againſt Francc. Philip was equally ſol- bis defence. 
licitous to provide againſt the impending aflault ; 
who entered into an alliance with the kings of 
Caſtile and Arragon, and raiſed a powerful 
army, whilſt Joan, queen of Navarre, his wife, 
muſtered together her own forces, to aſſiſt him. 
Champagne, belonging to that princeſs, was 
firſt attacked, by the earl of Bar, one of Ed- 
ward's allies, who ravaged that province, from 
one end to the other; but, upon the queen's 
approach, the earl, ſeized with fear, and un- 
able to fight, or retreat, was forced to ſurren- 


* This act, or ſtatute, is extant in Coke's 2d Inſtitute, and contains ſome additions to, or explanations of, ſome 
articles in Magna Charta. It is, as follows, 1. No tallage, or aid, ſhall be impoſed, or levied, by us or our 
heirs, in our kingdom, without the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other 
frecholders. 2. None of our officers, nor our heirs, ſnall take the corn, proviſions, or any other goods whatſo- 
ſhall be taken, henceforward, for any ſack of wooll, under the 
pretence of cuſtoms, 4. We will and grant, for us and our heirs, that all the clergy and laity, in our kingdom, 
enjoy all their laws, liberties, and free cuſtoms, as fully and freely, as they have enjoyed them, at any time; and, 


us or our anceſtors, contrary to them, we will and grant, 
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der to that princeſs, who ſent him priſoner to 


Faris. | 


In the interim, the confederate- princes de- 
5s into Flanders; for 
etained by troubles; 
which Philip had raiſed him, in Germany, or;' 
as ſome- affirm; by 


layed to ſend their tt 
Adolphus of Naſſau, 


eſents, could not, or 


would not perform his © The 
duke of Auſtria was bribed, by ge fame 
means; and the dukes of Brabant aid Luxem- 


burgh, the earl of Guelders and Beaumont, 
followed their example. Philip, improving 


this advantage, entered Flanders, at the head 


of 6, ooo men, and, immediately, ſar down 


before Liſle; whilſt Guy, who impatiently 


waited for the Engliſh ſupplies, was not able 
to withſtand him, not having half the forces 
he was made to expect; ſo that he could do 
not hing more, than try to diſconcert Philip's 
meaſures, by a diverſion under the conduct of 
the duke of Juliers. When the king of France 


heard, that this general had taken the field, 


he detached the earl of Artois, who, meet- 
ing him, near Furnes, gave him battle, and 
routed his army. The duke of Juliers was 
flain, in the engagement; and the earl of 
Artois loſt his eldeſt ſon. After this defeat, 
Guy durſt not ſtir from Ghent and Bruges, 
where he expected Edward; and, beſides, he 
was greatly perplexed, on account of the di- 
viſions in his country; for there were two 
parties in Flanders, one named Porte-lys, in 
_ intereſt of France, and the other 
earl. 125 a | 

Edward arrived, at laſt, but with forces ve- 
ry unequal to the great undertaking; becauſe 
he depended upon the allies, who had broken 
their word. Ar his entry into Bruges, he 
found the whole city in confuſion, by reaſon 
of the animoſity of the two foreſaid factions; 
and- it was, with difficulty, that he, at length, 
appeaſed the commotions of the city, by grant- 
ing the inhabitants certain privileges, relating 
to their commerce with England. After that, 
he came to Ghent, which was diſtracted with 
the ſame diviſions; ſo that, as, on his part, he 
did not bring with him all the forces he had 
promiſed, he himſelf was mortified to ſee, how 


unable the earl of Flanders was, to ſupply the 
The 


troops he had been made to expect. 
Flemings were divided, about the war; for, tho 
ſome approved of it, others maintained it to be 
deſtructive to their country, and undertaken by 
their prince, for his own, or the king of Eng- 
land's, advantage. Whilſt Edward was intent 
upon compoſing theſe differences, ſo prejudi- 
cial to his affairs, Philip, after a three months 
ſiege, became maſter of Liſle; and, being 
poſſeſſed of this place, he eaſily reduced Douay, 
Courtray, and ſome other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood ; then he marched to Bruges, which 
ſurrendered, without any reſiſtance; and he 
defigned to burn the Engliſh. fleet, which lay 
at anchor, at Dam; but the earl of Valois, 
who had undertaken this expedition, not being 
ſecret enough in his preparations, found that 


4 GOAT the Engliſh ſhips were failed from that harbour. 


Edward perceived, that his principal allies 


had deſerted him, tho' they had taken his mo- 


— 


the 
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ney; and the ſupplies, he could expe& from 129). 


the earl of Fla , 
conſiderable; on account of the Porte- lys fac- 
tion, which oppoſed all reſolves, in the leaſt, 
detrimental to France. His own troops were 
inſufficient to withſtand his eriemy's forces; 
and freſh commotions, in Scotland, rendered : 
his preſence neceſſary, in England, where too 
he was apprehenſive, that his abſence might 
occaſion ſome troubles. All theſe conſidera- 
tions, together, induced him to ſeek ſome ex- 
pedient to get off, without being, obliged to 

abandon the earl of Flanders, whom he had 
engaged in his quarrel ; and the beſt, he could 
find, was to defire a truce, which was granted 

him, ſolely, in reſpe& to the king of Sicily 
and the earl of Savoy, who uſed their intereſt 

for him. Philip, by this truce, which was to 
laſt no longer than till the Epiphany, for 
Guienne, and till St. Andrew's day, for Flan- 

ders, continued in poſſeſſion of the places he 


had taken; and, probably, this condition was Act. Pub. 


a means of prolonging the truce, for two years, 
Philip being very well pleaſed peaceably to en- 


joy his conqueſts. 0 deſirous ſoever Ed- 
ward might be, to ſettle matters in Scotland, 


he ſpent the reſt of the winter, at Ghent, to 
try to unite the inhabitants of that powerful 
city, expecting great aſſiſtance, from thence, 
when the truce was expired; but, during his 


ſtay, he was in danger of his life, by a ſedi- 


tion of the citizens, who were reſolved to mur- 


der all the Engliſh. It is ſaid, that he owed. 


the preſervation of it to the generoſity of a 
Flemiſh knight, of the Porte-lys faction, who, 
by his pains and intreaties, allayed the fury of 
the mutinous people; 


dertaking and returned to his dominions. | 

Such was the ſucceſs of Edward's expedition 
into Flanders; and the powerſul league, which 
ſeemed ready to ſwallow up France, ſerved on- 
ly to drain the treaſure of the projector, and 
convince him, how difficult it would be to re- 
cover, by force, the country loſt, by his im- 
prudence. That his projects ſhould miſcarry 
was not much ; for the greateſt men are liable 
to that misfortune ; but, what was ftill more 


unfortunate, he could not extricate himſelf out 


of the difficulties, into which he was plunged, 
but at the expence of his honour. However, 
in ſpite of his promiſe to protect the earl of 


Flanders, to the laſt, he deſerted: him, as will 
be ſeen, hereafrer ; bur it is; now; time to re- 


turn to Scotland, which is to be the principal 
ſubject of the ſequel of this reigg. 

Though Edward had conquered Scot 
he had not ſubdued the hearts of the Scots, 


he had impoſed on them; and, during his ab- 
ſence in Flanders, they roſe, up in arms, under 


yer, after this, dread-, 
ing ſome freſh inſult, he relinquiſhed his un- 


8 "3 
6. 


land, The affairs 
of Scot- 
who were extremely impatient under the yoke land. 


the conduct of William Wallace, a man of a 5 


mean family, and of a ſtill meaner fortune, 
but of a very great and exalted genius. This 


generous Scot, though he had little authority, 


among his countrymen, undertook to raiſe his 
country out of the gulph of miſery, whetein it 
was plunged; whilſt the perſons of the higheſt 
rank, divided by factions, or adhering to the 

| 5 C conqueror, 


* 


— 75 


, were. uncertain and in 
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1297. conqueror, ſtrove, who ſhould moſt perpetuare 
is ſlavery; and the Scotch writers give this 
glorious man a character, which equals him to 

the greateſt heroes, and are at a loſs for words 
ſublime enough, to expreſs his merit. Wal- 


lace, then, tho” ſcarce known in Scotland, re- 


ſolving to recover the liberty of his country, 
aſſembled a ſmall number of troops, for that 

rpoſe; but, with this body, how inconſi- 
derable ſoever, he made ſuch an amazing pro- 
greſs, that one does not know, which to ad- 
mire moſt, either the boldneſs, or the firſt ſuc- 
ceſs, of his enterprize. All, that longed for 
liberty, finding that there was a man that had 
the reſolution to be their commander, liſted, 
in crowds, under his banner, and quickly 
formed a conſiderable army ; and, with this 
aid, Wallace attacked the places poſſeſſed by 
the Engliſh, whoſe garriſons were weak, be- 


cauſe Edward had occaſion for his troops, in 


Flanders. By his ſeverity to thoſe that fell 
into his hands, he fo terrified the reſt, that 
ſcarce any place held out to extremity, in or- 
der to avoid the ſame treatment; and, thus, 
he regained, in a very ſhort ſpace, all the 
towns taken by the Engliſh, leaving them only 
the ſingle town of Berwick ; which ſignal ſuc- 
ceſſes created, in his army, ſuch an admira- 
tion, for his bravery, thay, without ſtanding 
upon the uſual formalities, he was declared 
regent of the kingdom. Edward, then in 
Flanders, hearing of Wallace's progreſs, ha- 

ſtened the concluſion of the foreſaid treaty, 
and returned into England; being reſolved to 

puniſh, with ſeverity, the revolt of the Scots. 
Philip and Before he entered upon this expedition, it 
Edward was abſolutely neceſſary to ſettle two affairs of 
chuſe the equal importance; firſt, to find out ſome me- 
86.8 * thod, to bring about a peace with France, leſt 
A& Fab. Philip ſhould aſſiſt the Scots; and, ſecondly, 
to give the ſatisfaction to the people, he had 
promiſed, after his return. The beſt expe- 

dient, he could deviſe, to accompliſh his firſt 

deſign, was to procure Philip's conſent to refer 

their difference to Boniface VIII, who was not 

yet at variance with that prince, as he was at- 
terwards; and, Philip accepting this propoſal, 

the two monarchs left their conteſts to the 

pope's arbitration, not as head of the church, 

but as a private perſon, under the name of Be- 

nedict Cajetan. 

Edward Edward, in order to gain the affection of 
confirms his ſubjects, convened a parliament ; wherein, 
= great of his own accord, he confirmed the grear 
M. we, Charter. Indeed, he ftrenuouſly inſiſted on 
| | having this clauſe inſerted in his confirmation, 
Saving the prerogatives of the crown“; but, 

the parliament oppoſing it, with great warmth, 

he choſe to deſiſt, which had a very good effect 

upon the people. a 

1298. Edward, having diſpatch'd both theſe affairs 
Hemarch- in a ſatisfactory manner, appeared at the head 
Scorlang, Of a numerous army; and, advancing into the 
Walling. middle of Scotland, he mer his enemies, at Fal- 
kirk. The two armies were encamped ſo near 
together, that the Engliſh, hearing a great 
Inout in the enemy's camp, ran to their arms, 
in the utmoſt hurry, expecting an attack; and 


the king alſo would mount his horſe ; but, as 
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he was putting his foot in the ſtirrup, the horſe, 
frighred by the noiſe that was made, threw 
him on the ground, and, with a kick, broke 
two of his ribs; yet this unhappy accident did 
not ponent him from being Fl the battle, 
which quickly enſued, and, commanding, with 


1298. 


| ; 


his uſual preſence of mind, the battle proved and defeats 


bloody, and, at the ſame time, very fatal to 
the Scots; who, according to ſome authors, 
loſt 60,c00 men; but this account is ſcarce 
credible. Others, who reduce the number to 
10,000, are, perhaps, as wide of the truth ; 
yet, however that be, the loſs of the Scots was 
ſo great, that, for a long ſpace, they were un- 
able to hold up their heads. Wallace, with 
the remains ot his army, retired, behind the 
northern fens, where it was impoſlible to fol- 


low him; and, in the interim, Edward, im- 


proving his victory, retook all the fortified pla- 
ces, with the ſame eaſe he had loſt them, ſo 
that he may be ſaid, on this occaſion, to con- 
quer Scotland, a ſecond time ; but having given 
neceſſary orders, for the preſervation ot the 
kingdom, he returned to England, where he 
was called by important affairs. 


Wallace was not, then, in a condition to ne Scotch 
take advantage of Edward's abſence; for he lords are 


had not only loſt his army, but likewiſe evi- >» wo 
B 


dently perceiy'd, that the jealouſy of the Scotch 
lords was one of the principal cauſes of his de- 
feat. His virtues, inſtead of inſpiring them 
with emulation, made them apprehenſive of 
his aſpiring to the crown; and, in this belief, 
they choſe rather, that their country ſhould 
groan under perpetual bondage, than that they 
ſhould be reduced to do homage to one of ſo 
mean extraction. 'Theſe ſuſpicions muſt, doubt- 
leſs, have been ſpread, among the nobility ; 
ſince Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, ſon of the 
candidate to the crown, upbraided Wallace, 
on that account. 'This carl, who ſerved in Ed- 
ward's army, being, on the day of the battle 
of Falkirk, in purſuit of Wallace, who was re- 
treating, and {topped by a little river, which 
the Scots had juſt paſſed, ſent to deſire him to 
come and ſpeak with him, on the oppolite 
bank. Wallace conſenting to it, Robert re- 
preſented to him, © That he would ruin him- 
« ſelf, by his ambition; that he could not 
e have any proſpect of withſtanding the forces 
« of the king of England; and that, though 
« he might flatter himſelf with ſuch hopes, 
<« the great men of the kingdom would never 
be brought to own him, for their ſovereign.” 
Wallace replied, * That, in taking up arms, 
4 he was not, in the leaſt, ſwayed by ambiti- 
« on; that he acknowledged himſelf too un- 
« worthy of the throne, to dare to aſpire to 
c jt; but that his only view was to deliver his 
« country, which the great men of the realm 
« ſuffered to periſh, by their cowardice.” It 
is ſaid, that this reply made ſuch an impreſſion 
on Bruce, that he burſt out into tears; and 
that he reſolved, from that very moment, to 
exert his utmoſt ſtrength, to free Scotland 
from the ſlavery ſne groaned under. 3 
In the mean while, Wallace, being ſenſible 
that the jealouſy of the Scotch nobility, with 


reſpect to him, was prejudicial to the intereſte | 


of 


the Scots, i 


at Palkirk, 


M. Weſt. 


uchanan, 
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1298. of the kingdom, reſigned the regency, and 
Aw ated only, as a private perſon ; though he ſtill 
inceſſantly endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his 
power, to recover the liberty of Scotland. 
Some time after Edward left Scotland, they, 
who had any remains of affection for their 
country, choſe Comyn, for regent ; but this 
regency was of little importance, ſince it gave 
him authority only over a {mall part of the 
kingdom, and a few diſorder d troops, that eſ- 

caped from the late battle. 


Edward. Upon Edward's return into England, he la- 
puſhes the boured to promote the negotiation, now in 
negotia- | 6 th - har c 
non of the hands of the pope, for the reſtitution o 


_w with Guienne ; for, ever ſince he deſpaired of re- 
rance. gaining that province, by arms, the alliance of 
the earl of Flanders was a burden to him, be- 
ing a perpetual obſtacle ro the concluſion of 
the peace. He reſolved, theretore, to aban- 
don his ally; and the unfortunate earl, deſert- 
ed by the king of England, and, on the other 
hand, preſſed by the earl of Valois, who com- 
manded the French army in Flanders, was in 
the greatelt perplexity ; but, in this wretched 
ſituation, he was — at length, to ſur- 
render himſelf to that prince, who promiſed to 
conduct him to Paris, that he might treat, in 
perſon, with the king, and that, if he could 
not, within a year, obtain a peace, he ſhould 
be at liberty to return into his dominions ; bur 
Philip, not thinking himſelf obliged, by his 
brother's word, detained the earl priſoner. 
Te dee The two years truce, between France and 
is prolong- England, being about to expire, the ambaſla- 
ed. dors of the two kings met, at Montreuil, _ 
Act. Pub. the ſea; where the pope ſent them his ſen- 
tence of arbitration. The ſubſtance of it was, 
that Edward ſhould, again, take poſſeſſion of 
Guienne, and, to reſtore union between the 
two monarchs, ſhould marry Margaret, ſitter 
to Philip; that Iſabella, daughter of the ſame 
Philip, thould be given to the prince of Wales, 
Edward's fon ; and that John Baliol, formerly 
king of Scotland, ſhould be delivered to the 
pope's nuncio, to be ſecured, where he ſhould 
judge ir convenient. The plenipotentiaries of 
the two crowns ſigned this ſentence ; but, as 
: ſeveral things were to be adjuſted, in order to 
put it in execution, they agreed upon a truce, 
which was often prolonged, before the treaty 
of peace was concluded; and, in the interim, 
Baltol was delivered to the biſhop of Vicenza, 
the pope's nuncio, who committed him to the 
cuſtody of ſome French biſhops. 
| When the new regent of Scotland heard, 
granted to | 2 
Scotland. that a treaty was negotiating, at Montreuil, 
Buchanan, between France and England, he ſent depu- 
ties to Philip, to intreat him to procure Scot- 
land to be included; and, as Edward deſpair- 
ed of the recovery of Guienne, by any other 
way than a treaty, it was not unlikely, that he 
would grant Scotland tolerable terms, if the 
king of France would ſeriouſly endeavour to 
obtain them. At firſt, indeed, Philip attempt- 
ed to perſuade Edward to leave Scotland in 
quiet; but he no ſooner propoſed it, than he 
found it impoſſible to procure any thing, ex- 
cept ſome little advantages, which too they 
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to make a generous 


47 
could not purchaſe, without a formal acknow- 1299. 
ledgment of the power that enſlaved them. 
Edward was in poſſeſſion of Scotland, where 
he, now, fcarce met with any oppoſition; ſo 
that to propoſe his granting a peace to that 
kingdom was, in effect, to deſire him to re- 
linquiſh his conqueſt; and, beſides, he could 
not grant a ſeparate peace to the regent and 
his adherents, without leaving in Scotland a 

wer independent on his own. All, there- 
ore, that Philip could obtain was a ſeven 
months truce, for ſuch as were uneaſy under 
his yoke ; and, if we may believe the Scotch 
hiſtorians, this truce was violated by England ; 
bur, poſſibly, this is only to juſtify Comyn's 
reſolution to break it. However that be, the 


regent aſſembled the lords, whom he knew to 
be well affected to their country, and repre- 


ſented to them its preſent wretched condition; 

aſſuring them, that, if they gave Edward time, 

to ſecure his conqueſt, he would put it out of 

their power, for the future, to recover their 
liberty; but that, as ſoon as the few remains 

of the Scots, which {till reſiſted, were ſubdued, 

he would entirely reduce the miſerable king- 

dom to a perfect ſlavery. He farther told 

them, that this deſign would, now, have been 
executed, had ir not been retarded by the 

truces procured them by France; and that it 

was, therefore, neceſſary ſpeedily to reſolve 

rt, to regain their 
freedom, or to leave their country in perpe- 

tual ſlavery. Then he ſhewed them, with 

what eaſe, they might deliver themſelves from 

the yoke, whilſt Edward depended on their 
weakneſs ; and that the winter ſeaſon offered 

them advantages, which they could never more 

expect, when once it was over. Upon theſe 1; gcor- 
remonſtrances, the lords, impatient of their 1and riſes, 
ſervitude, unanimouſly reſolved to riſe in arms, and drives 
and laboured to inſpire the people with the 4 . 
ſame reſolution; which was not a very difficult tn Nine 
task, ſince the meaner ſort were ſtill more ex- dom. 8 
aſperated againſt the Engliſh than the nobles, Buchanan. 
becauſe they were worſe treated; and, in a 

ſhort time, the whole kingdom riſing, it was 
impoſſible for the Engliſh garriſons to put a 

ſtop to ſo general a revolt. All the inhabitants 

of the town, as well as of the country, taking 

arms, the ſame day and hour, all the garriſons 

were attacked, at once, both within and with- 

our, with ſuch vigour and fury, that they were 

reduced to the neceſſity of deſiring leave to de- 

part the kingdom, to prevent their being cut 

in pieces. 

Edward, to the laſt degree, incenſed at theſe 2 
proceedings, raiſed an army, with all expedi- eee 4 
tion; and, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, dition 1 
entered, a third time, ſword in hand, that un- Scotland. 
fortunate kingdom; and the Scotch army, con- 
ſiſting only of an ill- armed and undiſciplined 
militia, being unable to withſtand Edward, 
would have retired, upon his approach ; but 
he purſued them ſo briskly, that, being, at He defeats 
length, overtaken; and forced to engage, they the Scots. 
were entirely routed. Hiſtorians atficm, that VA. Welt. 
the fate of Scotland would have been deter- 
mined, that day, if the Englith could have 

| 2 5 followed 
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1300. followed their enemies thro? the fens; but, tho 


rw known to the natives, they were inacceſſible to 


the conquerors, 


The Scots, upon this defeat, deſpairing of 


making any farther reſiſtance, humbly intreat- 
ed the king to permit them to redeem their 
lands, with money, and to reſtore their king, 
on what conditions he pleaſed ; but he refuſed 
their requeſts. This cruelty induced them to 
put themſclves under the pope's protection, to 


whom they ſent ambaſſadors, with an offer of 


the ſovereignty of Scotland ; and Boniface VIII, 
whoſe ambition is notorious, immediately, ac- 
cepted this propoſal. He had been accuſtom- 
ed to treat chriſtian princes, in a very haughty 
manner, fancying that they ought implicitly to 
ſubmit to his will; and that his authority ex- 
tended to temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs. 
In this belief, he thought, that his bare brief 
was ſufficient to cauſe Edward to quit all his 
pretenſions to Scotland; and, in the beginning 
of it, which was, as follows, he took for grant- 
ed a thing, that had never been heard of, 
before. 


The pope's © BONIFACE, Servant of Servants, &c. 


—4 — Ws To our beloved ſon, Edward, illuſtrious 


AR. Pubs, king of England, greeting and apoſtolical 


ce benediction. 


yr WE know, dear ſon, and experience has of- 
2 ten convinced us, how great your devout 
« affection is for the church of Rome, who 
c upholds you in the bowels of love. We 
„ know, I ſay, your ardent zeal and reve- 
© rence for her, and your readineſs to obey her 
* orders. This gives us a firm hope and en- 
« tire confidence, that your royal highneſs will 


© receive our words in good part, diligently - 


<« liſten to them, and effectually put them in 
* execution. Your royal highneſs may have 
ce heard, and we doubt not but you remember, 
ce that, of old, the kingdom of Scotland did, 
* and does ſtill, belong to the church of Rome, 
« 25 all the world knows; and, as we have 
« been informed, was never held, either of 
« yourſelf, or predeceſſors, &c. 


The reſt of the brief, which is too long to 
be inſerted, here, contains moſt of the above- 
mentioned objections, againſt the pretenſions 
of the kings of England to the ſovereignty of 
Scotland; and, as, in all probability, the pope 
had received inſtructions from the Scotch am- 

baſſadors, it is to be preſumed, that, it, du- 
ring the aſſembly at Norham, the ſtates of 
Scotland returned no anſwer to Edward's alle- 
gations, it was not, for want of proofs. The 
pope likewiſe upbraided Edward, for all the 
outrages committed in the Scotch war, and, 
particularly, for the impriſonment of ſeveral 
biſhops ; and, in a word, he made himſelf judge 
of the controverſy, between the Engliſh and 
Scots, ordering the king to ſend ambaſladors 
to Rome, within ſix months, at fartheſt, after 

which, he would pronounce a final ſentence. 
Edward This imperious proceeding was, by no means, 
threatens proper to cauſe Edward to lay down his arms; 


d 1 1 
EE who was ſo exaſperated at it, that, inſtead of 


Walfing. regarding the pope's pretenſions, he ſwore, if 


he heard any more of them, he would deſtroy 1300. 


Scotland, from ſea to ſea. The deputies of.. 
the Scots, being preſent, could not hear theſe 
menaces, without emotion; and they told him, 
that he had ſtill many things to do, before 
matters could be brought to that extremity, 
ſince there was not a Scotchman but would 
ſpill the laſt drop of -his blood, in the defence 

of his country ; but, notwithſtanding Edward's 
reſolution, not to leave Scotland, before it was 
entirely reduced, he durſt not retuſe the king 

of France a truce, which he demanded, in be- 
halt of the Scots. | 

During this, Edward inveſted his eldeſt ſon, Edward 
now 17 years of age, with the principality of creates his 
Wales, and the earldom of Cheſter ; which = iroug 
was an occaſion of rejoycing to the Welch, M. Wet. 
who conſidered it, as a mark of the king's fa- 
vour, becauſe the young prince was born in 
their country. ; 

In the beginning of the next year, the king ,,,,. 
called a parliament, at Lincoln, to conſult with The an- 
them, about the pope's pretenſions to Scotland, ſwer to 
and what anſwer ſhould be returned to his _ ads 

. a . ull, 
brief; and, the parliament being no leſs pro- 
voked at the haughrineſs of the court of Rome, 
than the king himſelf, it was reſolved, that a 
letter ſhould be ſent to the pope, ſigned by all 
the barons of the realm. this letter, they 
plainly contradi& what he had aſſerted, in his 
brief; affirming, that the crown of England 
had, immemorially, enjoyed the right of ſove- 
reignty over Scotland, and that it was pub- 
lickly known, that Scotland, as to temporals, 
never belonged to the church of Rome; that, 
therefore, the parliament would never ſuffer 
the king's prerogative to be diſputed, or am- 
baſſadors to be ſent to Rome, on that account, 
though the king himſelf ſhould be willing to 
be ſo condeſcending to the holy ſee ; and, fi- 
nally, they defired the pope to leave the king 
and people of England, in the enjoyment of 
their rights, without giving them any diſturb- 
ance. This letter was followed, ſome months 
after, by another from Edward himſelf, with a 
memorial, like that drawn up, during the aſ- 
ſembly at Norham, to prove, that the king- 
dom of Scotland had been always dependent 
on the crown of England ; but, whereas, in the 
firſt, he carries his claim no higher than Ed- 
ward the Elder, in this, he derives it from 
Brutus, firſt fabulous king of the iſle of Albion, 
tracing it thro? all the reigns of the fictitious 
Kings mentioned in the hiſtory, or rather the 


romance of Geoffrey of Monmouth ; which he 


did not venture to do, in the memorial drawn 
up for the Scots. However, it anſwered his 
purpoſe, with the pope and Italians, who were 
not ſufficiently verſed in the Englith hiſtory, to 
diſcern truth from falſhood ; and, beſides, the 
king's letter to his holineſs was very reſpectful; 
but this moderation, when he was highly in- 
cenſed at the pope's pretenſions, mutt be a- 
{cribed to the need he had of his aſſiſtance, 
with reſpect to the reſtitution of Guienne. 

The truce with *— was no ſhaver ex- ed 
pired, than Edward returned, and ſpent the au un 
whole winter, in that kingdom; — when — 
he was preparing to renew the war, he was ſo longs the 

a ſtrongly truce. 
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Book 


1301. 


He ſends 
Segrave 
into Scot- 
land. 


IX. 
ſtrongly ſollicited by the king of France, that 
he conſented to prolong the ttuce with the 
Scots, till November. One might wonder, 
that he ſnould have ſo much complaiſance for 
Philip, if what ſome relate be true; that he 
had made a peace with Erance, at Montreuil, 
and taken poſſeſſion of Guienne ; bur it is cer- 
tain, that the peace, between the two crowns; 
was not fully concluded, till 1303 ; for the trea- 
ty of Montreuil was properly only rhe pope's 
arbitration, containing ſeveral articles, the per- 
formance of which might meet with great dif- 
ficulties, tho', in general, the two monarchs 
were well enough pleaſed with it. This ren- 
ders Edward's deference for Philip not ſo ſur- 
priſing; ſince, by a refuſal, he might have re- 
rarded the concluſion of a peace, by which 
Guienne was to be reſtored. 

The truce with Scotland being about to ex- 
pire, Edward ſent Segrave into that kingdom, 
to renew the war; whoſe intent, in marching 
thither, was not ſo much to fight the Scots, 
whom he thought unable to reſiſt him, as to 
deſtroy the country. With this view, he di- 
vided his army into three bodies, which march- 
ed, at ſome diſtance from one another, in or- 
der to take up the more ground; and, fancy- 
ing that there was no danger, he marched, in 
a careleſs manner, without ſo much as inform- 
ing himſelf of the poſture of his enemies ; but 
he, unexpectedly, met them, near Roſlin, five 
miles from Edinburgh. As he was too far ad- 
vanced with the body he commanded, to re- 
ceive any benefit from the others, the Scotch 


Three vic- army, under Comyn and Frazer, attacked him, 


tories are 


without loſs of time, and put him to the 


gained by rout; but the neareſt of the two other bodies, 


the Scots 


2 7 
in one day. 


Buchanan. 


hearing that the general was attacked, haſted 
to his relief; yet, not being able to come ſoon 
enough, they were alſo defeated. 'Tho' the 
Scots were victorious, in both theſe engage- 
ments, their wounded being many, and their 
troops exceedingly harraſſed, they were willing 
to take ſome hs. when the third body of 
the Engliſh army advanced, to attack them; 
which put them into ſuch diforder, that they 


would have, forthwith, retreated, if the ex- 


hortations of their generals had not revived 
their courage. This laft battle was the ſharp- 
eſt of the three; wherein the Engliſh, anima- 


ted with a deſire of revenge, and the Scots, 


encouraged by their two victories, fought, for 
fome time, with equal animoſity ; but the 
Scots, at laſt, routed their enemies. The 
Engliſh hiſtorians take very little notice of 
theſe three battles, whilſt the Scots highly ex- 
tol this triple victory ; but, perhaps, neither 
of theſe accounts is exactly true. However 
that be, it cannot be denied, that Edward ap- 
prehended this loſs to be very conſiderable, 
ſince it made him reſolve to enter Scotland, 
once more, with a more formidable army than 
ever; tho' it was not in his power to execute 
his deſign, before the next year, becauſe he 
could not avoid including the Scots in a truce 
made with France, till june. 


This year, the ſaid pope died, on October 12, after he had been charged 
uppritoned, and plundered of all his goods, Walling. 


ſimony, and murder, 
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Before the expiration of the truce, the peace, 
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between the two monarchs, was concluded, at . 
Paris, on the 2oth of May, 1303. Philip reſto- A treat) 


red Guienne to Edward, who promiſed, on 


peace, be 
tween 


his part, to do him full homage, and without France and 
limitation, in the city of Amiens; but the al- England. 
lies of the two kings were not ſo much as men- Act. Pub. 


tioned in the treaty. On the contrary, each 
monarch obliged himſelf, by oath, not to aſſut 
the other's enemies; ſo that the Scots and the 
earl of Flanders were equally abandoned. 
This is one of the many remarkable inſtances, 
how little petty princes can rely upon their 
alliances with more powerful ſovereigns; 

though the firſt article always runs, that nei- 
ther peace nor truce ſhall be made, without 
the conſent of all parties, it is. uſually the firſt 
that is violated. Indeed, Philip perſuaded 
the Scots, that he would procure them a ſepa- 
rate peace, at a future conference with Ed- 
ward ; but this was fartheſt from his thoughts ; 
for he had left the Scots to the mercy ot the 
king of England, only to engage him to a- 
bandon the Flemings, who, having taken. up 


arms againſt him, had, now, gained great au- 


vantages. Baliol, who was, by this treaty, de- 
prived of all hopes of being ever reſtored, 
lived upon his eftate in Normandy ; where he 
{ſpent the remainder of his days, as a private 
perſon. 


The unexpected conteſts, between pope Bo- The peace 
niface and Philip the Fair, had long delayed Was made 


the concluſion of this peace; for the pope, 
who had projected to turn the arms of the 
Chriſtians againſt the Infidels, pretended ar- 
bitrarily to command all the princes of Europe, 
to end their quarrels, according to his caprice, 
and prepare to ſend, or lead, in perſon, their 
forces to the Holy-Land, and the haughtineſs, 
with which he would have treated the king of 
France, occaſion'd ſuch diſputes between them, 
as grew, at length, to an open rupture. Phi- 
lip, therefore, conſidering the pope, as his e- 
nemy, rejected his arbitration, and concluded 
a peace with Edward, without his interven- 
tion *. 


witbout 


the pope, 


Edward, having entered into an alliance Edwad's 


with France, carried his arms, a fourth time, 
into Scotland, with ſo numerons an army, that 
penetrated even to the utmoſt bounds of the 


<0 


into Scot- 
land. 


land, ravaging all parts of the country; for Buchanan; 


the Scots were unable to. withſtand ſuch a for- 
midable power. Wallace alone kept cloſe to 
him, with ſome troops, in order to revenge 
the Scots on the Engliſh ſoldiers, that ventur'd 
to {tir from the body of the army; but, not- 
withſtanding Edward's extraordinary ſucceſs, 
he was not ſo ſevere to thoſe who voluntarily 
ſubmitted, as he was, in his former expediti- 
on; for he found, that, by driving them to 
deſpair, he had himſelf induced them to revolr ; 
wherefore, he treated favourably ſuch as ſur- 
rendered, permitting them to redeem their 
lands; which he had, before, refuſed ;, and all 
the great men of the kingdom, perceiving no 
other remedy, were willing to embrace it. 


by the king of France with hereſy, 
„ © Ns 


Edward, 
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Edward,” before he left Scotland, ordered Ster- 
ling-caſtle to be aſſaulted, which held out, the 
whole winter; and the vigorous defence of the 
beſieged obliged the king to be there, in per- 
ſon, as ſoon as the weather permitted. How- 
ever, it was July, before he brought them to 
capitulate ; and, according to Buchanan, con- 
trary to the articles of the capitulation, he im- 
priſoned the governor and officers of the gar- 
riſon. 

The taking of Sterling compleated Edward's 
fourth expedition and third conqueſt; but, tho 
Scotland may juſtly be ſaid to be conquer'd, on 
this occaſion, there were ſtill in the country, 
out of the reach of the Engliſh arms, certain 
impenetrable places, which ſerved for a retreat 
and ſanctuary to thoſe that could not live in 
ſlavery, and who greatly promoted the reſto- 
ration of the whole kingdom to its antient li- 
_ This Edward himſelf dreaded, in the 
midſt of his ſucceſſes; and the rigorous treat- 


The tragi- ment of the brave Wallace, who was baſely 


cal end of 
Wallace. 
Buchanan, 
M. Welt. 


1305. 
Edward's 
ſeverity 
towards 
Segrave. 
M. Weſt. 


betray' d into his hands, evidently proves, that 
he did not think the Scots ſubdued, though he 
was maſter of Scotland. To deter them, by 
the puniſhment of this glorious man, whom he 
regarded, as the ſole author of their revolt, he 
cauſed him to be tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, as guilty of high-treaſon, and ordered 
his four quarters to be hung up, in four of the 
principal towns in the kingdom; which ſen- 
rence was pronounced by Engliſh judges, tho 
Wallace was a Scotchman, and had never 
owned the juriſdiction oft Edward. To excuſe, 
in ſome meaſure, this extraordinary ſeverity, 
ſome hiſtorians charge Wallace with having 


committed exceflive cruelties; but neither theſe 


accuſations, nor the manner of his death, 
have been able to hinder poſterity from doing 
him the juſtice he deſerved ; tor unprejudiced 
people ſtill account him a heroe worthy of a 
better tate. | 

Edward, having finiſhed his buſineſs in 
Scotland, returned into England; where he, 
immediately, applied himſelf to cauſe his au- 
thority to be reſpected, for which ſome a- 
mong the barons ſhewed bur little regard ; and 
Segrave was, firſt of all, attacked, tor an ex- 
ample to the reſt. This lord being accuſed of 
ſome miſdemeanour, to vindicate his innocence, 
challenged his accuſer to a duel, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe days; but the king, judg- 
ing it improper to conſent to it, Segrave em- 
barqued, in order to fight, out of the king- 
dom. Though his diſobedience was, in ſome 


meaſure, ſotrened, by torbearing to fight, in 


Edward's dominions; yet he apprehended it 


to be of too great conſequence, to be paſſed Cv 


over, with impunity; and no ſooner did Se- 
grave return, than he was taken into cuſtody, 
and brought to his trial. The judges were at 
a loſs, what ſentence they ſhould pronounce, 
upon this aftair, concerning which there was 
apparently no law to direct them; but, after 
three days conſukation, they declared him 
worthy of death, adding, in their ſentence, 
that it ſhould be in the king's power to pardon 
him. Edward, being extremely provoked at 
the boldneſs of the judges, who ſeemed to 
preſcribe bounds to his prerogative, as if he 
could not exerciſe his clemency, without their 
permiſſion, gave them a ſevere reprimand ; yet 
he pardoned Segrave, upon the interceſſion of 
certain lords, who offered to become ſureties, 
tor his good behaviour “*. 


But this was not the only inſtance of Ed- The com- 
ward's ſeverity, after his return. He was in- — 
formed, that juſtice was adminiſtered, in all rail-Ba- 


parts of the kingdom, with great negligence 
and partiality; that the magiſtrates were bri- 
bed with preſents, and the rich ſcreened from 
the rigour of the laws, whilſt the poor lay ex- 
poled to the oppreſſion and tyranny of the 
great; and, ſuch a diſorder calling for a ſpeedy 
and effectual redreſs, he gave an extraordina- 


ry commiſſion to judges, nominated by him- 


ſelf, to go into all the counties and ſtrictly en- 
quire concerning all malefactors, of what rank 
ſoever, impowering them to execute their ſen- 
tences, upon the ſpot. This commiſſion was 
{tiled Trail-Baton f, a word whoſe derivation 
is unknown, about which there are ſeveral 
conjectures too long to be inſerted ; bur it is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, in order to give a notion of 
this extraordinary court, that it was much the 
ſame with that in France, called Grands 
Jours. This ſeverity was a cheque to thoſe, 
that expected to ſcreen themſelves from Juſtice, 
by their credit and riches; and, at the ſame 
time, it filled the king's cofters, with the 
mulcts and fines of the guilty. 


To theſe two inſtances of ſeverity, he added he prince 
a third, very fit to demonſtrate his intention, of Walesis 


that the laws ſhould be obſerved, without re- 
ſpect to birth, or digniry ; for, prince Edward, 
his ſon, being perſuaded by Piers Gaveſton, 
one of his favourites, to commit ſome outrage 
againſt the biſhop of Cheſter, he ordered him 
to be publickly impriſoned, and would not ſut- 
ter his rank to exempt him from juſtice. 

This proceeding would, doubtleſs, have been 
more agreeable to the Engliſh, if what he did, 


Thirty of his peers, girt with ſwords, who offered to be bound, body and goods, that he ſhould be forth- 
coming, whenſoever the king ſhould require it. M. Welt. 

f This old French word ſignifies to draw a ſtaff; and Mr. Tyrrel gives the following account of it, from 
the Eveſham-Chronicle, which derives it from a certain inſtrument, antiently uſed by ſhoemakers, to beat their 
apprentices, called a Trayle-baſton. The king, in his return out of Scotland, was told this ſtory, of thoſe who 
then made it a trade to take money, to beat other men : A certain wicked perſon, having hired ſome of theſe ruf- 
fians, to beat another man, whom he durſt not meddle with himſelf, they cudgelled him very ſeverely ; but, chancing 
to know one of them, he found out who it was that had employed them; upon which, intreating them to _ 
him, he promiſed them, if they would give as many blows to him that hired them, he would reward them doubly, 
to which they conſented. Accordingly, in their return, they met with the man that firſt ſet them to work, who 
asked them, whether they had done, as he had ordered them? They anſwered, yes; and that they were to receive 
as much more, for the like buſineſs; ſo one of them, being a ſhoemaker, crying out Traylc-baſton, they all fell 
upon him, and cudgelled him twice as much as they did the other.. The king, t ough, at firſt, he ſmiled at this 
ſtory, ro ſecure his people, for the future, from ſuch malefactors, iſſued out the foreſaid commiſſion ; which may be 
icen, at large, in Rymer's Fœd. MITE * 
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ſoon after, had ſhewn the ſame moderation and 


Wyw regard for his ſubjects. Clement V, a native 


1306. 


The affairs conſtrained to ſwear fealt 


of Scot- 
land. 


of Bourdeaux, ſucceeding Boniface VIII, Ed- 
ward improved his intereſt with the new pope, 
to obtain a diſpenſation from the oath he had 
taken, to maintain the two charters of liber- 
ties; and his holineſs did not ſcruple to grant 
him that favour. He ſuppoſed, as he affirms, 
in his bull, that the king was compelled to 
take that oath; and that ſuppoſition, though 
falſe, appeared to him a ſufficient reaſon, to 
abſolve him from the ſame ; and it is pretend- 
ed, that Edward purchaſed this diſpenſation, 
by a preſent of gold plate to the pope. The 
alarm, this ſtep occaſioned in the kingdom, 
was not groundleſs ; for it was ſoon perceived, 
that the king aſſumed a greater authority, than 
was conſiſtent with the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm ; and he even affected to diſcover his de- 


ſign, in a very manifeſt and publick manner. 


Clement V. granted him a tenth upon the 
clergy, for three years, reſerving one halt ro 
himſclf, for the occaſions of the holy ſee ; but 
the parliament, who could not bear this ſhame- 
ful trade, which tended to impoveriſh the cler- 
995 without any neceſſity, and to drain the 
ingdom of money, ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, 
and prohibited the collectors to levy the tenth. 
However, Edward removed this prohibition, 
by his own authority, and permitted the col- 
lectors to proceed; which arbitrary act, im- 
mediately, ſucceeding the foreſaid diſpenſation, 
led the Engliſh ro apprehend, that he intend- 
ed to deprive them of their liberties; and, in 
all appearance, they had but too much reaſon 
to entertain theſe apprehenſions; but, if Edward 
had any ſuch intent, the troubles, which ſud- 
denly broke out a-freſh in Scotland, prevented 
the execution, and rendered the pope's favour 
ineffectual. 
The Scots, though ſo often vanquiſhed, and 
to Edward, could 
not inure themſelves to his yoke; and Robert 


Buckanan, Bruce, earl of Carric, was one of thoſe that 


mile. 


thought they had they had the greateſt cauſe 
to complain ; for Edward had not only exclu- 
ded Robert, his father, from the crown, but, 
though he had promiſed to place him on the 
throne, in the room of Baliol, made not the 
leaſt ſtep towards the performance of his pro- 

Nevertheleſs, | Fries all along, ſerved 
him, with fidelity, both betore and after his 


Bruce and father's death; but, his diſcourſe with Wal- 


Comyn 


contrive to 


lace, on the day of the battle of Falkirk, and 


free their the King's whole conduct, convincing him, that 
country. Edward had ſolely conſulted his own intereſt, he 
M. Weſt, entertained the generous deſign of exerting 


himſelf, to free his country from the ſervitude 
to Which it was reduced; and he likewiſe 
thought of procuring the crown of Scotland, 
to which he pretended to have a lawful title, 
notwithſtanding the ſentence given againſt the 
carl, his father. John Comyn, ſirnamed the 
Red, another Scotch lord of great diſtinction 
in Scotland, though of leſs credit than Bruce, 
had, or ſeemed to have, the ſame concern, for 
the liberty of his country ; and this contormi- 
ty cauſed theſe two lords to communicate their 
ſentiments to each other, after long founding 
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one another, without daring to ſpeak their 
minds; and, at length, both growing bolder, 
they had ſeveral interviews, wherein they a- 
greed upon means, to accompliſh their projects. 
Theſe conferences ended in an agreement, 
containing the two following articles. I. That 
they ſhould act, in conjunction, to promote 
Robert Bruce to the crown of Scotland. 
II. That, in conſideration of Comyn's ſervices, 
Bruce ſhould conſign to him all his private pa- 
trimony, and appoint him his lientenant-ge- 
neral. Upon this, Robert came to Edward's 
court, where it was neceſſary to gain cer- 
tain Scotch lords, who were attached to that 
prince. 

In the interim, whether Comyn repented of 
what he had done, or, as ſome affirm, had 
contrived this plot, on purpoſe to enſnare Ro- 
bert, he diſcovered the whole affair to the 
king; and he even ſent him the original agree- 
ment, under both their hands and feals. Ed- 
ward, at firſt, reſolved to apprehend Robert, 
immediately; but, leſt he ſhould, thereby, miſs 
ot his accomplices, he was contented with nar- 
rowly watching him; hoping to make ſome 
freſh diſcoveries, by means of Comyn, to whom 
Robert communicated, by letters, all his pro- 
ceedings at court. The king's deſign could not 
be to ſecret, but it was perceived by the earl 
of Gomer, an old friend of the family of Bruce, 
then at London; who being ſenſible, that Ro- 
bert was narrowly watched, and not daring, 
by word of mouth, to inform him of it, ſent 
him a pair of {purs, with ſome pieces of gold, 
as if he had borrowed them of him; but Ro- 
bert, who was a prince of great penetration, 
preſently diſcerned, that there was ſome myſte- 
ry in this pretended reſtitution of his friend; 
and, concluuing that he meant, by it, to ad- 
viſe him to make his eſcape, he, at once, came 
to a reſolution, which he executed, with ſuch 
addreſs and diligence, that it was impoſſible 
to prevent him, and much more to overtake 
him. As he had communicated his thoughts 
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Comyn 
trays 
Bruce. 


Walſing 


Bruce 
eſcapes to 
Scotland, 
and kills 
Comyn. 


only to Comyn, he did not queſtion but he was 


betrayed, by that treacherous friend; and, ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as he arrived in Scotland, 
he repaired to Dumfries, where Comyn then 
was, aud, meeting him in the church of the 
Cordeliers, who little expected his coming, 
{tabbed him, with his own hand. This .bold 
ſtroke, added to the plot he had projected, 


expoſing him to the king's reſentment, he o- 


penly declared himſelf, well knowing that there 
was no ſafety for him but in the ſucceſs of his 
defigns ; and ſuch numbers flocked to him, that 
he was ſoon in a condition to go well attended 
to Scone, where he was ſolemnly crowned ; 
after which, all the people, in general, eſpou- 
{ed his cauſe. 

Edward was extremely mortified, to find 


He is 
crowned 
king of 


Scotland. 


Edward 


that he was miſtaken, in imagining that he ſends an 


had entirely ſecured the poſſeſſion of that king- 
dom; wherefore, he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch 
a ſtate, that there ſhould be no more danger of 
a revolt. With this view, he ſent Audemar of 


army into 


otland. 


Act. Pub. 


Valence, earl of Pembroke, with an army to 


prepare the way, whilſt he aſſembled all his 


forces, at Carliſle; and, to render his expe- 


dition 
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1306. dition the more ſignal, he knighted 300 young 
Www gentlemen, who attended the prince, his ſon, 


whom he was willing, on this occaſion, to ini- _ 


tiate in the art of war. 
Bruce is In the mean while, Robert made a great 
defeated, progreſs in Scotland; and he would have en- 
8 larged his conqueſts, if the earl of Pembroke 
Buchanan. had not ſtopped his career. This lord, enter- 
ing Scotland, marched directly to Robert, who, 
thinking it improper to retreat, advanced, in 
order to meet him; and, the two armies com- 
ing to an engagement, that of Robert was put 
to the rout; but, as his loſs was not great, he 
was willing to hazard a ſecond battle, wherein 
he had no better ſucceſs. "Theſe two defeats, 
upon one another, obliging him to quit the 
country, he withdrew to one of the Hebrides, 
where he lay concealed, at a relation's houſe, 
in expectation of a more favourable junEture ; 
and, ſhortly after, Edward, arriving with a 


powerful army, found the Scots in conſterna- 


tion, and their troops diſperſed; ſo that, hav- 
ing no enemies to encounter, he ſent out de- 
tachments, on all ſides, to ſeize Bruce's adhe- 
rents. Great numbers were taken, who all 
felt that prince's ſeverity ; three of Robert's 
brothers loſt their heads, on a ſcaffold ; and 
his queen, being conducted into England, was 
kept in cloſe confinement. Edward's age and 
vexation, to be ſo often obliged to begin a- 
freſh, rendered him ſo inexorable, that he 
{carce pardoned any one perſon; and the bi- 
ſhops of Glaſcow and St. Andrews, who were 
AR. Pub taken, with their coats of mail over their ha- 
bits, would have fallen a ſacrifice to his ven- 
geance, had he not been afraid of the pope's 
reſentment ; however, they were ſent into Eng- 
8 land, and thrown into priſon. The earl of A- 
thol, though allied to Edward, and the royal 
family of Scotland, was Ong trom the 
A&, Pub. reſt, only by the heighth of the gallows on 
M. Weſt. which he was executed; the counteſs of Bu- 
quhan, who aſſiſted at Robert's coronation *, 
being put into a wooden cage, was placed, as a 
ridiculous ſpectacle to the people, en the walls 
of Berwick-caſtle ; and Mary, her ſiſter, was 
expoſed, in the ſame manner, at Roxborough. 
1307. ward, having thus taken vengeance on 
1 4 Robert's adherents, who were ſo unhappy as 
nite Scor.. to fall into his hands, ſpent the winter, at Car- 
jand to lille, where he convened the laſt parliament of 
England. his reign ; and the firſt buſineſs of that aſſem- 
Walling. bly was, about means to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
of Scotland, by uniting it to England. Ed- 
ward was reſolved to keep the Scots in obedi- 
ence, and even to uſe, for that purpoſe, the 
molt rigorous methods ; but the A 
was much altered, in that country, before he 
could put his deſign in execution. 


Statutes a- This parliament alſo very induſtriouſly en- 


. deavoured, to prevent the extortions of the 
Kom court of Rome, which were {till continued, as 
M. Weſt, before, in ſpite of the means made uſe of to 


ſuppreſs them; nay, ſtatutes were enacted, which 


ce of affairs 


might have redreſſed this grievance, had they 1307. 
been punctually obſerved. WW 

At this very time, the biſhop of Litchfield, piers Ga- 
high-treaſurer, cauſing the king to perceive veſton is 
the aſcendant, Piers Gaveſton, a young man, 133 
of a very debauched life, had over the prince, 3 
his ſon, and the dangerous conſequences of ſo Act. Pub. 
great a familiarity, Edward, with the advice 
of the parliament ſtill aſſembled, baniſhed 
Gaveſton the realm, as a corrupter of the 
prince; and he, moreover, obliged his ſon to 
3 with an oath, never to recall him. 

e likewiſe made Gaveſton ſwear, that he 
would never return into England; and, on that 
condition, he allowed him a penſion ot 100 
marks, to be paid out of the revenues of 
Guienne. 

Notwithſtanding Edward's reſolution, to the p,,.,., 
contrary, the time of that Kingdom's deliver- great ſuc- 
ance was at hand; for God, who was pleaſed cet. 
to chaſtiſe the Scots, had not decreed the utter Buchanan. 
deſtruction of that nation, though it was redu- 
ced to the laſt extremity. Upon Edward's 
leaving Scotland, Robert Bruce ſallied out of 
his retreat, and effectually improved the king's 
abſence, and the ſharpneſs of the winter, which 
hindered the Engliſh troops from acting; tor 
he aſſembled the remains of his diſperſed ar- 
my, and reinforced them with freſh ſupplies, 
which the Scotch lords, incenſed at Edward's 
ſeverity, brought him from all quarters. With 
theſe troops, he attacked the carl of Pembroke, 
the Engliſh general, and gained a ſignal victo- 

17 wherein the earl was taken priſoner; and 

en he marched againſt the carl of Glouceſter, 

who commanded another body, and forced him 


to retreat to the caſtle of Aire, which he be- / 


ſieged, though without ſucceſs. As he was 
maſter of the field, and had none to reſiſt him, 
he eaſily took ſeveral places, which he cauſed 
to be diſmantled; as well not to be obliged to 
leave garriſons, as to prevent the Engliſh trom 
fortifying them, hereafter. 

Edward, aſtoniſhed at this unexpected revo- qua 
lution, and implacably exaſperated againſt the reſolves 
Scots, ſummoned all the vaſlals of the crown utterly to 


to meet him, at Carliſle, about the middle of 4troy 


. 292 . land, 
the ſummer, on pain of forfeiting their fees; Ms Wel 


reſolving to march into the heart of Scotland, 
and deſtroy that kingdom, from ſea to ſea, as 
he had often threatened ; but God did not 
permit him to execute this barbarous purpoſe; 
for he was ſcarce arrived, at Carliſle, where he 
had drawn together the fineſt army England 
had ever ſeen, when he was ſeized by a di- 
ſtemper, which put an end to his days, and all 
his projects. He no ſooner found that he was 
ill, than he knew he ſhould die; and, whilſt 
his mind was ſound, he ſent for prince Ed- 
ward, his eldeſt ſon, and earneſtly recommend- 
ed to him three things: Firſt of all, vigorouſly 
to proſecute the war with Scotland, till he had 
entirely ſubdued the Scots; adviſing him, to 
carry along with him his bones, at the head ot 


* This counteſs was ſiſter to the earl of Fife, then abſent in England, whoſe office it was to crown the kings of 
Scotland; and, therefore, ſhe, being of a brave and manlike ſpirit, ſtole from her husband, with all his horſe, and 
came and ſet the diadem upon Bruce's head at the abbey of Scone, on Palm-ſunday, March 25. Walling. He 


bad been crowned, before, op February 2. M. Weſt. 


the 


Ca! 
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1307. the army, not, in the leaſt, doubting but that 
AW objet would intimidate the enemies he had ſo 


often vanquiſhed. The ſecond thing was to 
ſend his heart tothe Holy-Land, with 3 2000 l. 
ſterling, which he had provided, for the ſup- 
port of the holy ſepulchre ; and he, 'in the 
third place, ordered him never to recal Gave- 
{ton. Aſter theſe his laſt orders to his ſon, he 
cauſed himſelf to be carried, by eaſy journies, 


into Scotland, being deſirous to die in a coun- 


Edward's 
encomum 
and cha- 
racer, 


Camden, 


try, he had, thrice conquered ; and, in this 
manner, he advanced, as far as the little 
town of Burgh *, where, a dyſentery increaſ- 
ing his ſickneſs, he departed this lite, on the 
7th of July, 1307, in the 68th year of his age, 
after a reign of 34 years, 7 months, and 20 
days. His corpſe was removed to Wal- 
tham, and from thence to Weſtminſter-abbey ; 
where, being done over with wax, .it was laid 
by. Henry, his father rf. 

Thus, lived and died Edward I. This prince 
was, doubtleſs, endowed with very noble qua- 
lities, and particularly great valour and pru- 
dence ; and, having the art of maſtering his 
paſſions, he could return to the right way, when 
he had deviated from it ; a quality never to be 
ſufficiently commended, in a ſovereign. It 
we compare him with his father, his grand- 
father, and his own ſon, his ſucceſſor, we ſhall 
find that he vaſtly ſurpaſſed them all; and this 
compariſon, which one can ſcarce avoid making, 
has been ſo much to his advantage, that the 


Engliſh hiſtorians have given him the higheſt 


encomiums, repreſenting him to be the great- 
eſt prince of his-age. A famous author has 
even affirmed, * That God had pitched his 
c tabernacle, in the breaſt of that monarch ; 
but his whole conduct, with reſpe& to Scot- 
land, does not conveigh ſuch an advantageous 
idea of that monarch. However, without ex- 
amining too ftridly, the expreſſions uſed by the 
hiſtorians, in his praiſe, it cannot be denied, 
that he was a great king, and that England 
received conſiderable advantages, from his ad- 
miniftration ; for the kingdom, weakened by 
the ill management of the two pony kings, 
was. reſtored to: its former ſplendor, by the 
abilities of Edward, who knew how to ren- 


der himſelf beloved and reſpected by his ſub- 
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jects, as well as dreaded by his neighbours. 
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he conqueſt of Wales, to no purpoſe, at 


tempted by his predeceſſors, added a great 
luſtre to his reign, and was very beneficial to 


England; and that of Scotland would, doubt. 
leſs, have gained him more honour, had it 


been entirely compleated, ſince the Scotch hi- 
ſtorians would have ſpoken of him, in different 
terms, if, at the time of their writing, they 
had been Engliſh. La | 
He was very perſonable, and taller than the 
enerality of men, by the head; his hair was 
lack, and curled naturally, and his eyes, of 
the ſame colour, ſparkled with uncommon vi- 
vacity. He would have been perfectly well 
ſhaped, if his legs, which were ſomewhat 
too long, from whence, he was ſirnamed 
Long-ſhanks, had been proportionable ro 
the reſt of his body. He joined to his bo- 


dily perfections a ſolid judgment, an uncom- 


mon penetration, and a prudent conduct, which 
very rarely ſuffered him tay make a falſe ſtep; 
and he had alſo principles of juſtice, honour, 
and honeſty, which reſtrained him from con- 
niving at vice, not only in his moſt intimate 
courtiers, but. even in his own ſon ; beſides, 
he was of an exemplary chaſtity, a virtue very 
ſeldom found in ſovereign princes. All cheſs 
noble qualities procured him the love and e- 
ſteem of his ſubje&s ; which did not a little 
contribute to the rendering his reign peace- 
able, at home, whilſt his arms were employed, 


abroad ; bur, as for the affair of Scotland, it 


gained more honour than real advantages to 
England, ſince, after torrents of blood ſpilt, in 
that quarrel, the Engliſh were conſtrained, at 
laſt, to relinquith their project. 


Edward had, by Eleanor of Caſtile, his firſt His ide, 
wife, four ſons and nine daughters“; but Ed- by his firſt 


ward II, his ſucceſſor, was the only ſon that 
ſurvived him. Eleanor, his eldeſt daughter, 
was contracted to Alphonſus, king of Arra- 
gon; but, K prince dying, before conſum- 
mation, ſhe 

Bar. Joanna, ſirnamed of Acres, the place of 
her nativity, was betrothed to Hartman, ſon 
to the emperor Rodolphus I; but, the death 
of the young prince preventing their union, 
ſhe married Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 


Upon the ſands, in Cumberland, to diſtinguiſh it from . upon Stanemore, in Weſtmoreland ; where the 


memory of Edward's death had bcen preſerved, 


by ſome great ſtones rolled upon the place, but, in 1685, there 


was erected a ſquare pillar nine yards and a half high. On the weſt fide is the following inſcription : | 
% Memoriz æternæ Edward: I. regis Angliæ longe clariſſimi, qui, in belli apparatu contra Scotos occupatus, hic 


© in caſtro obit, 7 Julii, A. D. 1307.” 


It was ſet up by John Aglionby, I. C. and made by Thomas Langſtone. 


Camden. 


+ On the north fide of the ſhrine of St. Edward; and his ſepulchre is compoſed of five grey 228 two on 


the ſides, two at the ends, being covered by a fifth, upon the north ſide of which are pencilled the 


e words : 


EDwWARDUS PRIMUS' SCOTORUM MALLEUS Hic EST. 1308. PACTUM sRRVYA. 


Queen Eleanor died, the 28th of November, 1291, at Richard de Weſton's houſe at Hardeby, in Lincolnſhire ; 


and, at the places where her body reſted, were erected to her memory goodly croſſes, viz. at Lincoln, Grantham, 


Stanford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony-Stratford, Dunſtable, St. A 
els were buried in the cathedral at Lincoln, where the king erected a Cenatoph for her, on 
.gure of gilt copper, with an inſcription ; but her body lies in Weſtminſter-abb 

having, on the north fide, the arms of England and Leon and Ponthieu, with her tigure as 


a tomb of grey marble, 


an's, Waltham, and Charing. Her bow- 
which is placed her fi- 


ey, at the feet of Henry III, under 


large as the life. It is remarkable, that queen Eleanor bore, quarterly, Gules, a Caſtle Or; and, Argent, a Lion 


rampant purple, which were the arms of Ferdinand III, ki 
being the firſt two coats that were borne, quarterly, in one 
2 France and England. Theſe arms, with thoſe of Ponthieu, viz, 


7 Caſtile and Leon, her father, and quartered by him, 


eld, which king Edward III. next imitated, when he 


Or, three Bentlets Azure, within a bor- 


er, Gules, are carved in ſtone, in ſeveral places, on the croſs exected to her memory, near Norchauipton, Sand- 


ford's Geneal, 


6 E 


eſpouſed to Henry, duke of 


 ceſters 


Wife. 
Walſing. 
San dfor d. 
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ceſter, and, after his deceaſe, Ralph de Mon- 


Aw thermer f. Margaret was wife to John, duke 


Edward's 
iſſue, by 
his ſecond 
wite. 


1307. 
The ſtate 
of Eng- 


land. 


Edward 


recalls 


Gaveſton, 


and loads 
Him with 
favours. 


AQ. Pub. 


of Brabant ; Elizabeth, to John, earl of Hol- 
land, and afterwards to Humphry Bohun, 
carl of Hereford ; but Berenguella, Alice, 
Blanche, and Beatrix died young, or un- 
married. 

Edward had two ſons and one daughter, by 
Margaret of France, his ſecond wife, whom he 
married, in the 6oth year of his age, tho ſhe 
was no more than 18 years old; and Thomas 
de Brotherton, the eldeſt, was earl of Norfolk 
and marſhal of England. Edmund bore the 
title of earl of Kent; and Eleanor, the daugh- 
ter, would have been married to Otho, earl 


77772 d CEL LECT LELECELELES 
10, EDWARD II. ſirnamed of Caernarvon. 


rious and triumphant for England. 

e principality of Wales was united to the 
crown ; Scotland, thrice, ſubdued, was upon 
the _ of being conquered, a fourth time, 
the Engliſh army having entered the frontiers ; 
and there were no more factions in the king- 
dom, a good underſtanding being happily e- 
ſtabliſned between the ſovereign and the peo- 
ple. All this ſeemed amply to repair the loſ- 
ſes ſuſtained by the crown, beyond ſea, in the 
reigns of John and Henry III, not ſo much 
through the weakneſs of the Engliſh, as the pu- 
ſillanimity of thoſe two princes ; and Edward 
of Caernarvon's age, who, when he aſcended 
the throne, was in his 23d year, his noble ſta- 
ture, comely mien, majeſtick preſence, joined 


T HE reign of Edward I. had been glo- 


to the advantage of deſcending from a father 


ſo univerſally eſteemed, inſpired the Engliſh 
with raiſed hopes. As no prince ever came to 
the crown, in more favourable circumſtances, 
fo never was prince received, with a more ge- 
neral joy and greater applauſe ; inſomuch that 
the extraordinary ſatistaction expreſſed by the 
people, on this occaſion, ſeemed to be ſome- 
2 injurious to the glory of the deceaſed 
g. 
However, the very firſt ſtep of this prince 
blaſted all theſe agreeable hopes; for he had 
not diſcharged the laſt offices to the late king, 
his father, when, forgetting his oath concern- 
ing Gaveſton, he recalled that favourite, and, 
without ſo much as ſtaying for his return, made 
him, in an inſtant, the richeſt man in the 
kingdom; for he created him earl of Corn- 
wall, and gave him the lands fallen to the 
crown, by the death of the late earl, ſon to 
Richard, king of the Romans. His impati- 
Ence to load with favours a man, who had 


+ He was a ſervant to her former husband ; and, the marriage being performed, in 1296, nnknown to her father, 
Ralph was impriſoned, and all the lands and caſtles, formerly made over to earl Gilbert and counteſs Joanna, were 
ſeized into the king's hands ; but Anthony Bec, biſhop of Durham, procured a reconciliation between the king and 
his daughter, and her new husband and his lands were reſtored. Ralph, ſoon after, was ſummoned to parliament, 
by the title of earl of Glouceſter and Hereford, which he enjoyed, till his ſon- in-law, Gilbert de Clare, came of 
age but, afterwards, in all parliaments,' he was ſummoned, as 


o ſons, Thomas and Edward ; and Sir Thomas de Monthermer had an only daughter, Margaret, wife to John 
pgs, by whom, ſhe had John Montague, earl of Salisbury, from whom the preſent duke of Montague, the 
rack of 


ancheſter and Sandwich, and the baron of Halifax derive their original. Sandford's Geneal. 


of Burgundy, had ſhe not died, in her child- 1307, 
hood. AR 
We have an uninterrupted ſeries of all the A ſeries of 
parliaments held in England, from the 22d parlia- 
year of this reign ; and the conſtitution of N 
theſe aſſemblies, as it is, at this day, was fo Stat B. 
firmly ſettled, in it, that there was an Tallagio 
additional law made to the Great Charter, non conce, 
that no tax ſhould be levied upon the people, 
without the conſent of the commons. 5 
It may be farther remarked, that, in Ed- The title 
ward's reign, the title of baron, which was of baron i 
common to all that held lands of the crown, * 
was confined to thoſe, whom the king ſum- 
moned to parliament. 


been juſt baniſhed from him, as the corrupter 

of his youth, evidently diſcovered the height 

of his paſſion, and irs dangerous conſequences ; 

for he not only recalled his favourite, who was 

deſpiſed by all the world, and, immediately 

after his return, preſented him with the iſle of 

Man, but, which, moſt of all, diſguſted the 

Engliſh lords, ſolely entruſted him with the 

adminiſtration of the affairs of the kingdom ; 

and all publick offices and employments were 

diſpoſed of, at Gaveſton's pleaſure. The 

king, wholly intent upon pleaſing him, as a 

lover his miſtreſs, daily deviſed new ways, 

to procure him ſatisfaction; and, in a word, 
iving himſelf ap entirely to his direction, 
e permitted him to act, as king, whilſt he 

gloried in being his ſubject, or ſlave. A more 

exceſſive paſſion is not to be met with in hiſto- Ae 

ry; and, accordingly, people did not ſcruple 

to ſay, publickly, that the king was be- 

witched. | | 

If a woman had been, thus, enamoured of A deſcrip: 

Gaveſton, it could not have been thought very tion and 

ſurpriſing, ſince he had all the qualifications 3 

roper to attract the love of the fair ſex; for ſton. 
e had a beautiful face, without the leaſt de- J. Troke- 

fect, a fine and eaſy ſhape, a noble and grand low. 

air; and, in all the exerciſes of the body, he 

was diſtinguiſhed, for his extraordinary ad- 

dreſs. One could not avoid admiring his wit, 

and thoſe ſharp and quick repartees, peculiar 

to the Gaſcoigns, among whom he was born; 

and to all this ſome add an uncommon valour. 

If he had been leſs beloved by the king, he 

would have made a more laſting, though not 

ſo vaſt, a fortune; but the affection of his 


LMS; 


| G 
rince inſpired him with a pride, which, occa- * 
— his deſtruction. He governed the ſtate, = gua 
with an abſolute ſway, and would not ſhare his 11 
gow fon. 
Wa 


ord Monthermer. He had, by the faid Joanna, 


power ; 
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power with any; hardly vouchſafing ſo much 


WW as to uſe the name of the king. His external 


The bi- 
ſhop of 
Litchfield 
1s impri- 
ſon'd. 


AR, Pub. 


It was not without the 


accompliſhments rendered him ſo haughty and 
inſolent, that he thought himſelf ſuperior to all 
the great men ; though, by his vices and de- 
baucheries, he Perry». himſelf below the ve- 
ry meaneſt. The principal means, he made 
uſe of, to gain Edward's affection, was a blind 
condeſcenſion to his defires ; and, having, at 
length, an abſolute influence over him, his on- 
ly care was to indulge him in his pleaſures, to 
which that prince was too much inclined. 
What, then, could be expected from the ſtrict 
friendſhip of two ſuch perſons, but a ſcandal- 
ous licentiouſneſs, at court, and an entire de- 
cay of publick affairs? An unexperienced and 
mean-ſpirited miniſter, who regarded nothin 
but trifles, diverſions, balls, banquest, — 
ſome ſtill leſs innocent pleaſures, was very in- 
capable of 4 1 ſo large a kingdom; and 
the nation ſoon felt the fatal effects of ſuch an 
imprudent choice. 

Gaveſton's return was, immediately, fol- 
lowed by the diſgrace of Langton, biſhop of 
Litchfield and high-treaſurer ; for Edward 
mortally hated that prelate, becauſe he was the 
chief promoter of Gaveſton's baniſhment. He 
no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he confin- 
ed him in Wallingford-caſtle, and would not 
ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak, in his favour; and 
preſſing inſtances, or 
rather menaces of the pope, that he releaſed 
him, after a long confinement ; and, to this 
violence, he added the removal of all his fa- 


ther's officers and domeſticks, without ſo much 


as conſulting the advice of his council. 
1308. 


The beginnings of this reign being ſo very 


The king's unpromiĩſing, the principal lords, betimes, pro- 


mar rlage. 


Act. Pub. 


Gaveſton 
is made 


guardian, 


ur the 


king's ab- the realm, impoweri 


ſence, 


Walling. 


jected means to reſtrain the impetuoſity of 
their prince, and curb his capricious temper ; 
but they were interrupted, by the celebration 
of his nuptials. The king, his father, had con- 
tracted him to Iſabella of France, daughter to 
Philip the Fair, and had ſtrictly charged him, 
a little before his death, to conſummate the 
marriage, with all poſſible expedition ; and 
this was the only inſtance wherein he made 
haſte to obey him; for, negle&ing the war 
with Scotland, tho it was no leſs neceſſary, he 
repaired to Boulogne, where the king of France 
waited for him, to deliver his daughter into 


bis hands. No wedding was ever more mag- 


nificent ; for four kings and four queens were 
preſent at it, beſides a great number of princes 
and princeſſes, lords and ladies, who formed 
the moſt numerous aſſembly of nobles that had 
been ſeen for many years. 
Though Edward's voyage was very ſhort, 
it did not fail to produce ill effects; for he was 
ſo weak as to leave his favourite guardian of 


vacant places and benetices, wardſhips, of 

nobles, and, in a word, to a&, in al nt 
with an unlimited authority. The barons 
were ſo incenſed, to ſee Gaveſton, thus, loaded 
with favours and honours, that they combined 
together, to prevent the king's coronation, tho 
the day was appointed ; but, Edward not be- 


ing in a condition to diſſolve ſuch a powertul 


original title of the 


him to diſpoſe of all 
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league, in which almoſt all the lords of the 1308. 
realm were engaged, paſſed his royal word to wy 


the barons, that, in the next parliament, he 
would grant whatever they could reaſonably 
deſire ; and this promiſe gave them ſatista&1- 
on ; bur they were extremely uneaſy at Gave- 
ſton's being commiſſioned to carry the crown 
of St. Edward, with which the king was to be 
crowned ; an honour that, by antient cuſtom, 
belonged to the princes of the blood. This 
preference, to the laſt degree, exaſperated the 
lords againſt the favourite, and, at the ſame 
time, filled them with indignation againſt the 
king, who ſeemed to glory, in his fondneſs for 
a man whom the whole nation deteſted. How- 
ever, the coronation was ſolemnized, without 
oppoſition ; and the biſhop of Wincheſter per- 
formed this ceremony, by order of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who, was out of the 


kingdom. The form of the coronation-oath AR: Pub. 


was, as follows : 


Biſhop of Wincheſter. | 
ce keep and confirm, by your oath to the 


<« pious kings, your predeceſſors, and parti- 

ce cularly the laws, cuſtoms, and liberties, 

ce granted to the clergy and people by the 

&« glorious St. Edward, your predeceſſor & 
ing. © I will and promiſe it. 

Biſhop. „ Sir, Will you preſerve to God, 
ce to his holy church, to the clergy and people, 
© the peace of God, fully, and to the utmoſt 
« of your power? 

King. © I will. 2280 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you cauſe to be ob- 
ce ſerved, in all your judgments, right and 
« juſtice, with diſcretion, in mercy, and in 
ce truth, as far as you are able? 

King. © I will. 

Biſhop. * Sir, Will you promiſe to keep 
« and cauſe to be kept the laws and ſtatures, 
« that the community of your kingdom thall 
judge fit to enact, and will you defend and 
1 2 them, to the utmoſt of your power ? 

ing. I do promiſe it.” 


As this is the firſt perfect copy of a corona- 
tion-oath, that occurs in the Engliſh. Hiſtory, 
it will not be improper to remark the advan- 
tage gained by the people, upon the royal pre- 
rogative, ſince the eſtabliſhment of Magna 
Charta; for this oath evidently fhews, that, 
far from ſuppoſing the Great Charter to be the 
7 privileges, granted, by 
king Joun, to the people of England, it was 
conſider d only, as a confirmation of the anti- 
ent liberties of the nation. Upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, Edward IL was made to ſwear, that he 
would obſerve the laws of St. Edward, which 
were the ſame with thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
leſt, by caufing him to ſwear to keep the 
Great Charter, they might give occaſion to 
imagine, that the privileges of the people were 
founded on the conceſſions of their kings; but, 
whether Edward I. took the ſame oath, or it 
was firſt introduced, at the coronation. of Ed- 
ward II, I am not able to determine. 

This ſolemnity was no ſooner over, than Ed- 
ward forgot his promiſe to the lords; for he left 


« Sir, Will you The coro- 
nation 


e ple of England, the laws eſtabliſhed: by the th. 


1 
[| 


The HIS 


1308. him, as before, abſolute maſter of f S own and 
AV the kingdom's affairs. As for GMeſton, far 


from endeavouring to avert; the impending 
ſtorm, he affected to govern with-an Arbitra 

power; and he abuſed his inflaence over his 
maſter, to divert him from proſecuting the war 
with Scotland, which the king, his father, had 
ſo preſſingly recommended to him, and where- 
of his ſubje&s impatiently waited the iſſue, in 


order to be eaſed of the burden. Inſtead of 


inſpiring the king with the love of glory and 
virtue, he filled the 'conrt, with libertines, buf- 
foons, and paraſites, and the like pernicious 
inſtruments, proper t corrupt his inclinations, 
though they had beenturally as good as they 
were vicious; and beſides, he had the ridicu- 
lous vanity to wear the king's jewels, and the 
crown itſelf, which Edward treely permitted. 
Such, at length, was the king's paſſionate tond- 
neſs for him, that he was heard to ſay, if his 

ower was equal to his affection, he would 
et the crown on Gaveſton's head ; but, as that 
was impraQicable, he would, at leaſt, raiſe 
him, as near the throne as poſſible, by giving 
him Margaret, his niece, ſiſter to the earl of 
Glouceſter, in marriage. | 

Every freſh favour, conferred upon Gaveſton 


tred of the by the king, increaſed the hatred of the lords ; 


and, indeed, an Engliſhman, exalted to ſo high 
a ſtation, would ſcarce have been endured, 
much leſs a private Gaſcoign gentleman, in 
whom they diſcovered no other merit, than a 
handſome ſet of features, an eaſy ſhape, and a 
ſparkling wit, very agrecable in converſation, 
but altogether unfit to govern a ſtate. They 
plainly perceived, that the king would never 
conſent to part with this favourite, unleſs he 
was forced ; and, therefore, they laboured to 
draw into their league the members of the 

rliament, which was to meet, and accord- 
ingly did meet, in May, 1308. By the ma- 
nagement of the lords, Gaveſton's baniſhment 
became the principal, or rather the ſole buſi- 
neſs of the ſeſſion; and the two houſes, being 
united in the ſame deſign, demanded of the 
king, in fo ſtrong and poſitive a manner, that 
Gaveſton ſhould * baniſhed, that he durſt not 


oppoſe their demand. He was apprehenſive, 


that his refuſal would deprive him of the ſub- 
ſidies he expected, for the continuation of the 
war with Scotland, and, perhaps, dreaded 
ſomething worſe ; and, therefore, without any 
fruitleſs diſputes, he ordered letters patent to 
be drawn up, promiſing to cauſe Gaveſton to 
depart the realm, before St. N Baptiſt's 
day next enſuing; though, in the interim, he 
daily heaped new favours upon him. Fifteen 
days after his engagement, he made him a 
grant of 3000 marks, per annum, in land; and, 
this proceeding evidently ſhewing, that he 
was, by no means, reſolved to part th his 
favourite, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had entered into the barons league, though he 
lay under great goons to the King, ex- 
communicated Gaveſton, provided he did not 
leave the realm, by the time preſcribed. Ed- 
ward, diſregarding this cenſure, only intreated 
the pope to annul it; and, at the ſame time, 
he wrote to the king of France, his brother- 


appointed, for Gaveſton's 
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in-law, to deſire him to negotiate an agree- 1308. 
ment between him and the barons, and f 
manage, that he might keep his favourite. 

Theſe meaſures were both unjuſt and unſea- Gaveſton 


ſonable; for the lords, ne that the time 4 


nigh, fo ftrenuouſly preſſed the. king to ke ighton. 

his word, that he dur not deny theln.requeſt; * 

yet, in performing his Foun he gave his fa- 

vourite a freſh mark of his affection, by mak- 

ing him governor of Ireland,. with a very ex- 

tenſive authority. However, this removal, in 

ſome meaſure, ſatisfied the lords, who hoped 

to take advantage of his abſence, to ruin him ; 

but, as to Gaveſton himſelf, he was greatly 

diſpleaſed ; for he not only perceived, that this 

change of England, for Ireland, was very diſ- 

advantageous, but likewiſe, that his abſence 

from court would infallibly pave the way for 

his ruin. As he was abſolute maſter of the 1309: 

king, he ſcarce had arrived in Ireland, before 3 

he procured himſelf to be recalled, under the Waldag. 

pq of aſſiſting at a tournament, to be p 
eld at*Wallingford; and the magnificence, ; 

with which he appeared, on this occaſion, with: -.. 

the great number of foreigners in his retinue, 

that ſerved him for 2 exceedingly in- 

creaſed the jealouſy the lords, who found 

themſelves, thus, inſulted; and, beſides, he 

was ſo imprudent as to paſs ſatyrical jeſts on 

the earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, Warren, and 

Hereford, which would have provoked them, 

even though they had no other cauſe for com- 

plaint. He called the carl of Lancaſter, ſtage- 

player; the earl of Pembroke, Joſeph the Jew ; 

the earl of Warwick, the wild boar of Ardenne; 

and he nicknamed all his private enemies, to - 

render them ridiculous, or diſcover their faults. | 

The lords, being braved by the favourite, and. 13 0 

deceived by the king, aſſembled, to conſult a- os w 

bout meansto 3 Edward to keep his word; che 124. 

and, ſoon after, they preſented a petition to ; 

him, repreſenting that the ſtate and his own 

houſhold were ſo indiſcreetly managed, that it 

was abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the conſe- 

quences of this diſorder; and that the only 

Fae method, in their judgment, was, for the 
ing to commit to certain lords, nominated by 

the parliament, the care of regulating the go- 

vernment of the kingdom and his own domeſ- 

tick affairs. Edward had already given convin- 

cing proofs of his weakneſs, in his compliance 

with their former demands; and, therefore, 


they concluded, that, if, for the future, they 


ſhewed any reſolution, he would not have the 
courage to reſiſt them; and they were not miſ- 
taken, in their conjectures. This prince, as 
timorous, on ſome occaſions, as he was haugh- - 
ty and imperious, on others, being incapable ,., 

of diſcerning, when he ſhould give way, and 
when maintain his ground, inſtead of comply- + - 
ing with the barons, when they firſt petitioned, _ 


for Gaveſton's removal, obſtinately perſiſted 


in retaining him, in dire& contradiction to 
all the rules of policy; and, afterwards, far 


from vigorouſly oppoſing the motion of placing 


the government in other hands than his own, 
he, at once, yielded to their importunity; for, 
regardleſs of tlie conſequence of a conde * 
: | EE 0 
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departure, drew ieland. 
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1310. ſo pernicious to his authority and quiet, he per- 
Www mitted the parliament to chuſe ſeven biſhops, 


The new 
regulation 
of the go- 
vernment, 


Act. Pub, 


eight earls, and ſix barons, to make the pro- 
poſed regulation. | 

Purſuant to this, the lords, having finiſhed 
the regulation, preſented the plan to the 
king, who approved it, and impowered them, 
to cauſe it to be obſerved, for one year ; which 


contained only fix articles, whereot the two 


principal were: © "That the king ſhould not 
« diſpoſe of any part of his revenues; which 
6. ſhould, henceforward, be expended, in diſ- 
e charging his debts, and ſupporting his houſ- 
ce hold, that he might live on his own income, 
« without taking any thing from others: That 
cc the Great Charter ſhould be punctually ob- 
cc ſerved ; and, if any article ſhould be ob- 
© {cure or doubtful, it ſhould belong to the 
« lords elected, who were ſtiled ordainers, to 
© explain it.” There was nothing inferred, 
concerning Gaveſton's baniſhment ; and, pro- 
bably, becauſe the barons apprehended no 
danger, from that favourite, ſo long as the go- 
vernment continued in their hands; yet, when 


they afterwards ſaw, that the king {till heap- 


1311. 


Gavefton 
is baniſh'd. 
Act, Pub, 


1312. 
The king 
recallshim. 
Act. Pub. 


ed favours upon him, and, without asking 
their advice, had made him governor of Not- 
tingham, and warden of the foreſts, on this 
ſide of the Trent, they drew up 41 new ar- 
ticles, to which the king was forced to aſſent; 
and, by one of theſe articles, Gaveſton was 


expreſly ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment. 


dward, being, thus, bound with fetters, 
which he could not ſhake off, reſolved, tho? 
with extreme regret, to part with Gaveſton ; 
yet, to take off the ſhame of his baniſhment, 
e gave him an imaginary commiſſion to levy 
troops, in Guienne, for the aſſiſtance of the 
earl of Foix, who had been at variance with 
the court of France, tho' the quarrel was, now, 
compoled. 
However, Edward, who could not live, 
without Gaveſton, diſregarding the articles he 
had lately ſigned, recalled him, without ac- 
quainting the ordainers ; and, ſhortly after, 
he ſent circular letters to the ſheriffs, to noti- 
fy this affair, and to juſtify his proceeding. 
He told them, that, being obliged by his co- 
ronation-oath, to ſee the laws * realm put 
in execution, there was no authority that could 
diſſolve his obligation; that, as Gaveſton was 
baniſhed, by a notorious violence, and with- 
out a legal ſentence, he could not deprive him 
of the benefit of the law, to which all his ſub- 
jects were intitled; that, therefore, he had 
cauſed him to return into England, not with 
a deſign to ſcreen him from juſtice, but that 
he might be tried, according to the uſual 
torm ; and that, in the interim, he conſidered 
him, as a loyal ſubje&, ordering them to 
publiſh this declaration, in their reſpective 


juriſdictions. 


The ba- 

rons ſtir 

up the 

people a- 

. the 
ing. 


W alſing. 


The lords were not diſpleaſed, that the 
king, by this ſtep, had furniſhed them with a 
pretence, to compleat the ruin of a favourite, 
who could not be torn from him, without 
compulſive methods; and, to compaſs their 
end, they laboured to gain the people, by ex- 
claiming againſt the king's conduct. They 


The Reign of EDWARD II. 


openly ſaid, that no ſtreſs oould be laid upon 1312. 
what was enacted by the parliament, ſince the: 


king diſregarded it; and that it was obvious, 
he aimed at an arbitrary power, which the 


whole nation was equally concerned to oppoſe, 


as it tended to render the ſubjects ſo many 
ſlaves. Theſe diſcourſes, being ſupported by 
their emiſſaries among the people, occaſioned 
an univerſal diſcontent; but the king imagin- 
ed, that he ſhould be able to prevent the con- 
ſequences of it, by publiſhing a proclamation, 
proteſting that it was his intention to obſerve 
the 41 articles; yet, as he had violated one 
of the principal, in recalling his favourite, his 
proteſtation proved altogether ineffectual. 

In the mean while, 


haughty and arrogant, as if he was in no dan- 
ger, or was ignorant of the barons deſigns; 


481 


veſton {till more in- The inſo- 
diſcreet than his maſter, daily grew more lent beha- 
8 viour of 
Gaveſton, 


L g rticular- 
and he had even the preſumption to ſpeak in- y to the 


ſolently to the queen; who, finding that ſhe queen. 


could not. obtain any ſatisfaction, complained Walſing. 


bitterly to the king, her father. She told him, 
that Gaveſton was the ſole cauſe of her mil- 
fortunes ; and that the king her husband's 
fondneſs, for that unworthy, favourite, alienat- 
ing his affections from her, made him an en- 
tire ſtranger to her bed. This complaint has 
induced ſome to ſuſpect, that the familiarity, 


between the king and Gaveſton, was of a very 


criminal nature; but, perhaps, their ſuſpici- 
ons are carried too far. 


In the interim, the barons were ſtill intent The carl 


upon their firſt deſign; for they knew, how of Lin- 


dangerous it is, on fuch occaſions, to act, by 
halves; and that, if enterpriſes of that ſort are 


one of the moſt conſiderable of the party, as 
well for his high birth and ſtation, as for his 
age and experience ; but, being confined to his 
bed by a fit of ſickneſs, which, in all proba- 
bility, would lay him in his grave, and ap- 
prehenſive, that, after his death, the conte- 
derates would'give way, to prevent that acci- 


coln's ad- 
vice to the 
> [ earl of 
not brought to an ifſue, they ſeldom fail to Lancaſter. 


ruin the projectors. The earl of Lincoln was Walling. 


dent, which would have been fatal to them, 


having ſent for his ſon-in-law, the earl of 
Lancaſter, grandſon to Henry III, He con- 
« jured him, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathe- 
© tical terms, not to abandon the church and 
« people of England to the mercy of the popes 
* and, kings. He repreſented to him, that 
his birth obliged him to endeavour to free 
* the kingdom from the oppreſſions it labour- 


* ed under; and he charged him to have con- 


* at the ſame time, he added that it was his 


* duty to do all that was poſſible, to remove 
from his perſon the foreign miniſters, and 
favourites; that honour, conſcience, and the 
publick good called upon him, to procure 
the obſervance of the Great Charter, the 
only foundation of the welfare and tranquil- 
© lity of the kingdom; and, in concluſion, he 
* adviſed him to join heartily with the carl of 
* Warwick, who, of all the conſederate lords, 
« was beſt qualified to carry on the impor- 
« tant undertaking.” It was not long before 
the effects of this advice were viſible; for, the 

6 F earl 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


tinually a tender regard for the king ; bur, 


43: 
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earl of Lancaſter entering into a ſtrict league 


with the carls of Warwick, Pembroke, Arun- 


del, Hereford, Warren, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and ſeveral other prelates and barons, 
they unanimouſly reſolved toup take arms, un- 
der the uſual pretence of defending the rights 


of the church and ſtate. 


They 
chuſe the 
earl of 
Lancaſter 
general, 
Walling. 


A&. Pub. 


The earl of Lancaſter was choſen general of 
the intended army ; an honour that could not 
be refuſed to his merit, it no regard had been 
had to his quality. Immediately after this 
reſolution, all the confederate barons, diſperſ- 
ing themſelves into the ſeveral counties, pub- 
lickly levied troops; and with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that, in a ſhort time, their forces were 
aſſembled, at the appointed rendezvous. It 
was impoſſible for Edward to be ignorant of 
theſe preparations ; and yet, inſtead of pro- 


jecting means, to appeaſe the incenſed barons, 


The ba- 
rons riſe, 
and the 
king re- 
tires to 
Scarbo- 
rough, 
wit 
Gaveſton. 


Act. Pub. 


The ba- 


rons ſene 


he was then with Gaveſton, 


or defend himſelf againſt their inſults, he mind- 
ed nothing but his diverſions, at York, where 
His ſole care be- 
ing to heap new favours on his minion, he re- 
mained in an amazing indolence, whilſt he 
ſaw the whole kingdom ready to riſe againſt 
him; and, indeed, he ſeemed to affect to act, 
on all occaſions, contrary to his real intereſts, 
and to negle& to take ſuch meaſures, as a per- 
ſon of an ordinary underſtanding might have 
pointed out to him. Art the very juncture 
when the barons were in arms, to compel him 
to obſerve the 41 articles, he wilſully violated 
one of the principal, in making the biſhop of 
Litchfield high-treaſurer, without the conſent of 
the ordainers; and, as it he had been in a 
condition to give laws to the barons, he would 
have even reformed the regulation, pretending 
that he had reſerved to himſelf the power of 
correcting, with the advice of the ordainers, 
ſome articles prejudicial to his prerogative ; 


and, tho? it was eaſy to apprehend, that this 


was an improper ſeaſon for that work, he no- 
minated, on his part, commiſſioners to ſet a- 
bour the alterations. 

The barons, having drawn all their forces 
together, marched directly tor York, deſign- 
ing to ſurpriſe the king ; but, upon the firſt 
news of their approach, he retired to New- 
caſtle, where they, immediately, followed him ; 
and, that town not ſeeming to him to be a 
place of ſufficient ſtrength, he left it and ſhut 
himſelf up in Scarborough-caſtle,which he took 
to be his beſt fortreſs, in the north. He then, 
when it was too late, began to be ſenſible of 
his error, in deterring fo long to prepare, for 
his defence ; and, in ſpite of the improbabi- 
tity of ſucceſs, he reſolved to go into Warwick- 
ſhire, vainly expecting that the people would 
flock, in crowds, to liſt under his banner; bur, 
as he was more concerned for Gaveſton than 
himſelf, he left him behind, at Scarborough, 
recommending him to the care of the gover- 
nor, as a precious truſt, and a certain pledge 
of the confidence he repoſed in him. 

Whilſt Edward was employed about his too 


the king's late meaſures, the barons, who entered New- 


and Ga- 
veſton's 
equipage, 
at New- 
ea(tle, 


caſtle, the very day of his departure, ſeized 
whatever was left there by the king and his 
favourite, their haſte not permitting them to 


carry any thing away; and, in Gaveſton's 1312. 
baggage, were found many jewels, belonging to Www 


the crown, of which an exact inventory was 
taken, that an account might be given of 


them, hereafter. The earl of Lancaſter was aa, pub. 


no ſooner informed of the king's quitting 
Scarborough, and his leaving Gaveſton there, 
than he ſent the earls of Pembroke and War- 
ren, to beſiege that caſtle; whilit he marched 
himſelf, with the reſt of the army, towards 
the center of the kingdom, in order to have it 
more in his power to oppoſe the deſigns of the 
king. The two detached earls, advancing to- 
wards Scarborough, without any reſiſtance, 
formed the ſiege, and proſecuted it, with great 
vigour ; but, tho* the place was one of the 
ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, it was ſo meanly 
provided with neceflaries, for its defence, that, 
ina few days, Gaveſton was conſtrained to de- 
liver himſelf into the hands of his enemies; 
however, he obtained a ſort of capitulation, b 
which it was promiſed, that he ſhould ſpea 
with the king, and be tried by his peers, ac- 
cording to the uſual form. 


Edward, upon the firſt notice of his favou- The earl 
rite's being, thus, taken, preſſingly ſollicited his of Pem- 
liberty, or that, at leaſt, he might ſpeak with broke un- 


him, according to 


pm - and, above all, 
he conjured the con 


ederate lords to ſpare the 


priſoner's lite, aſſuring them, that, on that to the 
condition, he would give them entire ſatiſ- king. 


Moſt of the Walling. 


faction, as to their grievances. 
barons were againſt Gaveſton's being conduct- 
ed to the king, evidently perceiving, that his 
requeſt tended only to ger him out of their 
hands; but they conſented, at laſt, on the carl 
of Pembroke's repreſenting, that, having paſ- 
ſed his word, in the name of all the confe- 
derates, they were obliged to perform it; and 
that, if they would commit him to his cuſtody, 
he would undertake to conveigh him to the 
king, and to reſtore him to them, at a day 
and place appointed. | 

Pembroke intended to conduct his priſoner 
to Wallingford-caſtle, where the king was to 
come, to have an interview with him and, 
accordingly, taking the road to Oxfordſhire, 
he arrived at Deddington, where he left Gave- 
ſton under a guard, whilſt he himſelf went 
and lodged in a neighbouring caſtle. He did 
not judge it neceſlary to uſe greater precaution, 
in a place where the king had no troops ; but 
the earl of Warwick, who violently oppoſed 
this conference of the king and Gaveſton, 
hearing how they quartered, came, that night, 
to the houſe where Gaveſton lay, and carried 
him away, by force, to Warwick. On the 
morrow, the ſame lord, with ſome others the 
moſt violent of the party, after a ſhort trial, 
ordered him to be beheaded ; a mad action, 
if ever there was any, which, in violating a 
capitulation, trampled upon the laws of the 
land, and the reſpect due, at all times, from 
ſubjects to their ſovereign. How would theſe 
very lords have exclaimed, it the King, or 
Gaveſton, had acted, in the ſame outrageous 
manner ? a 

Though Edward was extremely exaſperat- 


ed, at the boldneſs of theſe lords, it was not againſt the 
| in king. 
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the 
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in his power to be revenged ; and the barons, 
inſtead of giving him any ſatisfaction, for this 
outrage, demanded, more imperiouſly than e- 
ver, the performance of the 40 articles, and 
a ſpeedy redreſs of the grievances of the ſtate. 


At the ſame time, they marched to London, 
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where the king had retired, being intent upon 
obtaining, by force, what they plainly ſaw he 
would never voluntarily grant them; but, in 
the interim, the king, not daring to truſt the 
Londoners, was gone to Canterbury, where he 
was not much ſafer; and, in this extremity, 
he had recourſe to the mediation of the pope's 
nuncio, of Lewis, earl of Evreux, the queen's 
uncle, then in England, and of the earl of 
Glouceſter, his nephew, who had ſtood neuter. 
Theſe three mediators laboured ſo hearrily, in 
the affair, that certain articles were agreed up- 
on, which ſeemed to give entire ſatisfaction to 
both the parties; for the lords promiſed to re- 
{tore whatever was taken, at Newcaſtle, pub- 
lickly to ask the king's pardon, and to de- 
clare that, without any deſign againſt his per- 
ſon, their ſole view was to redreſs what was a- 
miſs in the government ; and the king promiſed, 
on his part, to grant a general pardon to them 
and all their adherents, reſerving a power to 
pardon thoſe that favoured Gaveſton's return, 
The barons punctually performed their en- 
gagement, in reſtoring whatever was ſeized, at 
Newcaſtle ; but Edward deferred the publica- 
tion of the general pardon, above a year, and, 
during that ſpace, uſed all means, to draw the 
earl of Lancaſter to court; tho*, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſafe conducts he offered him, he could 
not perſuade the earl to put himſelf in his pow- 
er, before the pardon was proclaimed. At 
length, the barons, weary of the king's evaſi- 
ons, began to riſe again, when the king of 
France diſpatched the earl of Evreux, his bro- 
ther, accompanied with Enguerrand de Ma- 
rigny, to negotiate an accommodation; and 
the queen likewiſe did all that was poſſible for 
her ; but it was extremely difficult to accom- 
pliſh ir, becauſe, the king delaying to publiſh 
the promiſed pardon, the barons believed, that 
they had till reaſon to fear he never deſigned 
it. In the interim, the king went and con- 
ferred with his father-in-law, leaving orders, 
that the parliament ſhould meet, in his ab- 
ſence; and the earl of Lancaſter, with the ba- 
rons of his party, did not ſcruple to be pre- 
ſent, in that aſſembly; but, hearing that he 
was landed, at Sandwich, they, immediately, 
withdrew, not venturing to truſt to the ſate- 
conducts he ſent 5 that place; and, 
their retreat obliging the parliament to break 
up, the mediators ſo ſtrenuouſly preſs'd the 
king to give the barons ſatisfaction, that he 
ordered the two general pardons to be drawn 
up, which were confirmed, ſoon after, by the 
parliament ; bur, as a general pardon did not 
fully ſatisfy the parties concerned, it was alſo 
neceſſary to grant a particular pardon to a 
perſons, whoſe names are recited, in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts. 
During this negotiation, in the beginning of 
October, 1313, the queen was delivered of a 
prince, named Edward. 
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The publication of the general pardons, as 
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well for the confederate barons, as for Gave 


ſton's friends, having, at length, reſtored tran- 
quillity to the kingdom, the parliament allow'd 
the king a conſiderable ſubſidy, towards a vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war with Scotland ; 
and, before that aſſembly broke up, the ba- 


rons publickly begged the king's pardon, in. 


Weſtminſter-hall, in the preſence of all the 
people. This was done, in a very ſolemn 
manner; for the barons, addreſſing the king, 
made uſe of the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive 
terms, as if the pardon, they had received, 
was, purely, the efte& of his clemency ; and 
then they returned to their habitations, ſatis- 
hed, in appearance, though they ſtill continued 
to diſtruſt the king. They had too highly of- 
tended him, to entertain hopes, that he would 
ever forget it, and the death of the earl of 
Warwick, which fell out, ſoon after, increaſed 
their diffidence, it being generally believed, 
that he was poiſoned. 


Whilſt England ſuſtained violent ſhocks, by The affairs 
the weakneſs and little genius of the governor, of Scot- 
Scotland daily grew ſtronger, by the prudent land. 


conduct of a valiant and active king, who 
wiſely improved the reſpite, occaſioned by the 
death of Edward I. Robert Bruce, who may 
juſtly be ſtiled the reſtorer of the Scotch mo- 
narchy, politickly ſuppreſſing the ſactions which 
divided his ſubjects, united them all in the de- 
ſign of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke ; and, by 
this means, he was in a condition not only to 
recover the beſt part of his country, but alſo 
to carry his arms into England; but I ſhall, 
now, enter upon the particulars of the Scotch 
war, which I could not, without confuſion, in- 


termix with the relation of the domeſtick trou- 
bles in England. | 


Edward I. had reſolved upon the utter de- The war 
ſtruction of Scotland, and, probably, would have with 


ſucceeded in his deſign, if, very opportunely 
for the Scots, death had not ſnatched him out 
of the world; but, whilſt Robert Bruce was 
preparing, to take advantage of this accident, a 
great fir of ſickneſs prevented him from acting; 
and the Scots, being, as yet, ignorant of the 
character of Edward II, were in great perplexi- 
ty, their king being very dangerouſly ill, and 
their forces much inferior to thoſe of their ene- 
mies. However, Edward II's ſudden reſolu- 
tion to return into England, after he had ad- 
vanced, as far as Dumfries, and ſtruck terror 
into the whole kingdom, inſpired them with 
better hopes; for his impatience to meet Gave- 
ſton, to marry the princeſs deſigned for him, 
and to be crowned, expelled all thoughts of 
war, to which he had not the leaſt inclination ; 


4 


ſo that, leaving his army under the conduct of 4. p,,, 


wr Comyn, a Scotch lord, he returned into 
ngland. His abrupt departure occaſioned 

eat murmurs, in the army and kingdom; 
or people were, to the laſt degree, aſtoniſhed, 
that he ſhould relinquiſh the conqueſt of Scot- 
land, at a time when the number and ardor 
of his troops, and kipg Robert's indiſpoſition, 
ſeemed to warrant him a glorious campaign. 
His choice of Comyn, to command the army, 
was no leſs diſliked ; tor this general = a 
ot, 


1313. — and, * oy of 1 party, — Ro- 
. s particular enemy, his being a foreigner 
way, — — to diſguſt the Engliſh. 
It, preſently aſter, appeared, that their com- 
plaints were not groundleſs, when Comyn, 
willing to make the beſt uſe of Robert's ill- 
neſs, advanced, in order to attack the Scots; 
but, tho Robert was extremely weak, leſt a 
retreat, at ſuch a juncture, might have diſ- 
heartened his ſubjects, and ioned the loſs 
of his whole kingdom, having mounted his 
horſe, ſupported by two eſquires, he drew up 
his army, and expected the enemy, with a 
ſteadineſs that was crowned with an amazing 
ſucceſs. The Engliſh fancied, that this little 
army would never dare to withſtand them; 
but, when they found themſelves diſappointed, 
their — exceedingly abated, that they 
could ſcarce be brought to begin the fight; 
and, this feeble attack, fo ill ſeconded, animat- 
ing the Scots, they fell, with great fury, upon 
their enemies, and put them entirely to the 
rout. This defeat was the more diſhonourable 
to the Engliſh, as, beſides their being ſuperior, 
in number, they were the very ſame troops 
that had ſo often vanquiſhed the Scots, tho 
they, now, ſuffered themſelves to be beaten 
by an army levied, in haſte, and conſiſting of 
undiſciplin'd ſoldiers. Comyn retiring into 
England, after the battle, Robert entered the 
county of Argyle, that ſtill belonged to the 
Engliſh, and ravaged it, from one end to the 
other; and, quickly after, Edward Bruce, his 
brother, gained another victory over the Eng- 
liſh, in the county of Galloway; which ſucceſſes 
ave the Scots ſuch a ſuperiority, that, thence- 
— forgetting their paſt loſſes, they de- 
ſpiſed the Engliſh. 

Edward Notwithſtanding Edward's averſion to war, 
marches' he could not avoid endeavouring to ſtop the 
againſt progreſs of the king of Scotland; and, in 1308, 
Scotland, that is, in the ſecond year of his reign, he led, 
m— perſon, a numerous army into that kingdom ; 
but, as he had taken no care for proviſions, he 
and re- Was obliged to march back his army into Eng- 
turns, land, for want of ſubſiſtence. Robert, more 
without provident than he, had carried away, or de- 
2 any ſtroyed, before-hand, whatever might ſerve to 
uns-. maintain the enemy's troops; and, upon Ed- 
ward's retreat, the king of Scotland ſubdued 
ſeveral places poſſeſs d by the Engliſh, making, 
that year, a very proſperous campaign. The 
troubles, which afterwards happened, in Eng- 
land, by reaſon of Gaveſton, enabled that 
prince to make a ſtill greater progreſs; in 
1310 and 1311, he entered England, twice, and 
carried off a great booty ; in 1312, he reco- 
vered Perthe, Laneric, Dumfries, Roxborough, 
and, laſtly, Edinburgh-caſtle, which was taken, 
by ſtorm, by the earl of Murray, his general; 
and, the ſame year, the little Iſle of Man volun- 

tarily ſubmitted to his authority. 

Whilſt Robert enlarged his conqueſts, Ed- 
ward, wholly employed in projecting means to 
be revenged on the barons, for putting Gave- 
{ton to death, was ſurpriſingly remiſs, with re- 
ſpe& to Scotland; for, inſtead of haitening an 
agreement with the lords, in order to unite all 
his forces, he prolonged the negotiation, by a 
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policy extremely pernicious to the affairs of the 14313: 


ſtate. In the interim, Robert took advantage Wy 


of the negligence of the Engliſh ; and, havi 
made. himſelf maſter of all the places Edward I. 
eſſed in Scotland, except Sterling, he ſent; 
in 1313, his brother, Edward, to beſiege that 
town, the ſtrongeſt then in the kingdom. The 
ſiege was carried on very vigorouſly ; but the 
beſieged made as brave a defence. However, 
Philip Mowbray, the governor of the place, 
when he found that Edward made no prepa- 
rations, to relieve him, thought to do him 
ood ſervice, in ſigning a capitulation, by which 
e promiſed to ſurrender the town, in a year, 
if it ſhould not be relieved, by that time. 

Edward, having ſufficient leiſure to prepare, 1314. 
and deſiring, at all adventures, to prevent the Edward 
loſs of this important place, ſummoned all his levies an 
vaſſals to meet him, with their troops; and d of 
the Engliſh, Gaſcoigns, and Welch fo readily 2 
obeyed him, that, by June, 1314, he appear- Walſing. 
ed at the head of 100,000 men. The ſoldiers 
already devoured, in their imagination, what- 
ever the former ravages of Edward I. had left, 
in Scotland ; but the earls of Lancaſter, Arun- 
del, Hereford, and the new earl of Warwick 
refuſed, on this occaſion, to ſerve the king, 
not daring to truſt themſelves in his power. 


This powerful army, entering Scotland, ad- The battle 
vanced, within view of Sterling; and Robert *f Banock- 


bourn 


expected them, at the head of 30,000 men, Buchanan. 


inured to the fatigues of war, and who had fre- 
quently vanquiſhed the Engliſh. He drew up 
his army, on an advantageous ground, where. 
he could not be ſurrounded ; for a mountain, 
full of inacceſſible rocks, covered one of his 
flanks, whilſt the other was ſecured by a deep 
moraſs; and, notwithſtanding the inequality 
of the two armies, the Scots, being determined 
to conquer, or die, received their enemies, 
with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that they ſoon 
put this formidable army of the enemy into 
diſorder and confuſion. The Engliſh horſe, The Eng- 
being preſſed, at firſt, with an irreſiſtible fury, Ih are 
occaſioned, by their flight, the defeat of the cd. 
whole army ; a defeat the moſt terrible Eng- 
land had ever endured, ſince the beginning of 
the monarchy. The Scotch writers affirm, that ,, _ ,, _ 
the loſs of the enemy amounted to 50,000 men; Buchanan. 
pretending that the number of the priſoners 
taken, on this occaſion, exceeded that of the 
conquerors. The earl of Glouceſter, nephew Walling. 
to Edward II, with many other lords of di- 
ſtinction, and above 700 knights, lay dead on 
the field of battle ; but the Engliſh reduce the 
number of the ſlain to 10, ooo; tho' the conſe- 
quences of this action ſhew, that their loſs was 
much greater, ſince, from that time, they ven- 
tured no more to take the field. 
Edward, with the remains of his army, re- Ac. Pub. 
treated, with precipitation, not thinking him- 
ſelf out of danger, till he arrived at York ; 
where the diſperſed fugitives reſorted to him; 
and, having formed a very conſiderable body, 
he expreſſed a deſire to re-enter Scotland, 
and hazard another battle; but he could not 
prevail on his diſpirited troops to make an 
attempt, to retrieve their honour. This bat- 
tle, ſtiled the battle of Banockbourn, e 
the 
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the Scots, beſides an ineftimable booty, a 
peace which laſted, ſeveral years ; and they 
acquired ſo great a ſuperiority over the Eng- 
liſh, that the latter, inſtead of being able 
to recover what they had loſt, in Scotland, 
were long forced to ſee their borders ravaged, 


without the leaſt reſiſtance ; nay; one of their 


hiſtorians aſſures us, that three Scotch ſoldiers 
were ſufficient to put a 100 Engliſhmen to 
flight, fo exceedingly were they intimidated 
by this terrible defeat. | | 

Whilſt fortune ſtrove, on all occaſions, to 
humble Edward, an impoſtor, John Deydras, 
a tanner's ſon of Exeter, attempted to deprive 
him of his crown, by maintaining that he was 
himſelf Edward, and changed, at nurſe ; but 
this extraordinary and ill-formed project ſerv- 


ed only to bring the impoſtor to the gallows. 


Doubtleſs, this pretender to the crown found- 
ed his hopes on the little eſteem the Engliſh 
had for their king, having, probably; imagined 
it would not be difficult, to perſuade them 
that he was not the ſon of Edward I, who had 
none but noble and generous inclinations ; 
but this was not the vile inſtrument, which 
Providence was pleaſed to uſe, to ruin this 
unhappy prince, though, in ſome meaſure, this 
event may be conſidered, as a fort of preſage 
of what afterwards happened. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh, in Scot- 
land, was followed by a dreadful famine, which 
laſted, three years, and deſtroyed an infinite 
number of people ; and the parliament, to no 
purpoſe, endeavoured to help it, by ſettling 
the price of proviſions ; for they were forced, 
the nexr year, to revoke the act that had been 
paſſed, on that account However, neither 
war, famine, nor the murmurs of the people 
could reſtrain the king trom expending a large 
ſum, in celebrating the funeral of his Soaring 
whoſe body was removed to King's-Langley, 
in Herttordſhire ; and he honoured the funeral 
pomp, with his preſence, attended by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſome other pre- 
lates ; but the barons poſitively refuſed to af. 
ſiſt, at the obſequres of a man, whom they con- 
ſidered, as unworthy of the reſpe& paid to his 
memory. 

In the mean while, the famine raged fo fu- 
riouſly, that the account, given of it by hiſto- 
rians, is almoſt incredible; for they not only 
relate, that the moſt loathed animals were 
uſed, for food, but that people were con- 
ſtrained to hide their children, with all poſ- 
ſible care, to prevent their being ſtolen and 
eaten by thieves. They aſſure us, that men 
themſelves took precautions, to hinder their 
being murdered, 1n private places, ſince there 
were too many inſtances, that ſome had been 
treated, in that inhuman manner, to feed ſuch 
as could find no other ſubſiſtence; and we are 
alſo informed, that the priſoners, in the goals, 
barbarouſly.. devoured one another, the ex- 
treme ſcarcity of proviſions not permitting 
their being allowed neceflary food. The 
bloody flux, cauſed by . groſs feeding, com- 
pleated the miſery of the Engliſh ; and ſuch 
multitudes died, every. day, that the living 
were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead; whill 
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the only remedy, that could be found-againſt 13 16. 


the famine, tho' even ir was incapable of 
bringing all the neceſſary relief, was to prohi- 
bit, on pain of death, the brewing any ſort of 
beer, with a view that the corn, uſually ap- 
plied to that uſe, might ſerve to make bread. 


Tho' one would have thought, that theſe «r 317; 
calamities ſhould have turned their thoughts to An injury 


religion anc! repentance, - the mutual enmity, 


which the king and barons had long harboured I ancaſter. 


in their breaſts, daily increaſed ; and it was 
next to impoſſible but this violent averſion 
ſhould, at laſt, produce very fatal effects. Ed- 
ward; ſtill mindful of the injuries he had re- 
ceived, was reſolved to gratify his ſtrong de- 
fire of revenge ; but his reſentment chiefly lay 
againſt the earl of Lancaſter, whom he appre- 
hended to be the ſole author of his diſgraces, 
and his moſt avowed enemy. Had the earl's 
lite been in his power, he, probably, would not 
have ſpared it; but, finding that he could not 
reach his perſon, he attempted to deprive 
him of his eſtate and honour, by creating 
him a trouble, which the moſt immoderate- 
diffidence could not have prevented. 


During the earl's abſence from court, a cer- — wife is 


tain knight, named Sir Richard St. Martin, 
man of a mean aſpe& and dwarfiſh ſtature, 


preſented to the judges a petition, claiming another. 
the wife of the earl of Lancaſter, heireſs of the Walſing. 


families of Lincoln and Salisbury; and he re- 
preſented, in his petition, that he had carnal- 
ly known her, and that ſhe had made him a 
promiſe of marriage, before ſhe was contra&- 
ed to the earl. The countefs, who was dif- 
ſatisfied with her husband, having, to her e- 
ternal ſhame, confeſſed the fact, was adjudged, 
with all her eftate, to the unworthy claimant ; 
and this aftair, which required a long exami- 
nation, was fo ſpeedily decided, that it was 
obvious the judges were gained, before-hand, 
and that the king himſelf had been a promot- 
er of the proceſs. An injury, of this nature, 
offered to a prince of the royal blood, who was 
the darling of the people, raiſed an extreme 
indignation againſt the king ; for nothing was 
any where heard, but murmurs againſt his 
government. As he had, then, no favourite 
to bear the blame, it was all fixed on himſelf ; 
and people openly ſaid, that the throne of 
England was never filled by a prince ſo un- 
worthy to rule a free nation; and ſome even 
upbraided him, to his face, for his ill conduct. 
Upon a certain holiday, dining in publick, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, a woman, who was maſqued, 
came, on horſeback, and delivered him a let- 
ter; and the king, fancying that it contained 
ſomething proper to divert him, ordered it to 
be read aloud ; but he was exceedingly ſur- 
E to hear only outrageous reproaches, for 

is cowardice, tyranny, and all the grievances 
introduced, in his reign. The woman, being 
apprehended, confeſſed, that ſhe was bribed by 
a certain knight to act this part; and the 
knight boldly maintained, that, believing the 


| king would peruſe the lerter, in private, he 


thought it the moſt expedient way, to com- 
municate to him the complaints of his ſub- 
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complain 
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it his whole ſtudy to humble the barons; who 
began to form new projects, the conſequences 
whereof he had reaſon to dread. They had 
lately preſented to him a petition, containing 
a long liſt of the people's grievances, of which 


they demanded a ſpeedy redreſs ; and, though 


nothing was farther from his thoughts than to 
reform abuſes, not daring openly to diſcover 
his intentions, he had reterred the matter to 
the parliament which was to meet, at Lincoln 
but a Scottiſh invaſion afforded him an excuſe 
to prorogue the parliament, ſeveral times, and, 
at length, to diſſolve it. This proceeding ſo 
exaſperated the barons, that they unanimouſly 
reſolved to take up arms, to procure, by force, 
the ſatĩsfaction they required; and they would, 
doubtleſs, have extremely diſtreſſed this weak 
prince, incapable of governing himſelf, at ſo 
critical a juncture, if ſome lords, of greater 
moderation, had not joined with the pope's 
legate, to negotiate a reconciliation. Theſe 
mediators obtained of the king, that, to ſa- 


whilſt he carried on his conqueſt, Robert a- 
muſed the king of England with propoſals of 
peace, with ſeeming ſincerity and earneſtneſs, tho 


he artfully, from time to time, ſtarted difficul- 


ties, which hinder'd matters from being brought 
to a concluſion. This proceeding laſted, till 
13 17, before Edward perceived the artifices of 
his enemy; and his ſhallow penetration would 
even have made him entirely loſe Ireland, had 
he not been alarmed by the murmurs of the 
people. The prejudice England might receive, 


by the loſs of that iſland, was ſo maniteſt, and 


the conſequences were ſo plainly repreſented 
to him, that, at length, he reſolved to ſend 
thither a powerful aid, under the conduct of 
Mortimer ; and the Engliſh, that were in Ire- 
land, finding that, by means of this ſupply, 
they were in a condition to take the held, 
marched, to attack the Scotch prince. In the 
interim, the king of Scotland, being informed 
how much his brother ſtood in need of ſpeedy 
relief, went himſelf into Ireland; but, upon 


tisty the confederate barons, he ſhould admit his arrival, hearing that his brother was de- , ,.. 
a certain number of them into his council, and feared and {lain in a battle, wherein he had brother, 
promiſe to do nothing, without their advice; raſhly engaged, as his loſs, on that occaſion, whom he 
and the earl of Lancaſter was to be one; but, diſabled him from continuing the war, in = F. 
as he durſt not truſt the king, it was agreed, that country, he thought it more adviſable to 1 £22 
that he ſhould nominate a baron, or knight, to return and improve the advantages, lately and lain. 


ſupply his place. Moreover, Edward engaged gained by his arms, in Scotland; for Dowglas, Walſing. 


Act. Pub. 


to grant an abſolute pardon to the earl of Lan- 
caſter, for all his paſt offences; and this agree- 
ment was made and ſigned, at Leek, on the 
gth of Auguſt, 1318, and confirmed, three 


one of his generals, defeated the army ſent by 
the king ot England into that kingdom, in or- 
der to take advantage of Robert's ablence, in 
Ireland. 


a . A4 


days after, by the parliament, which was aſ- This freſh victory, which put it out of the The king 
ſembled, upon the preſſing inſtances of the power ot the Englith, to withſtand the Scots, of Scotland 
mediators. This affair being over, the king encouraged Robert to improve it, by laying Prepares 


and earl of Lancaſter, meeting on a plain, near 


Robert ra- 
vagesEng- 
land, and 
has a de- 
ſign upon 
n 


Leiceſter, embraced and kiſſed each other, in 
token of their being perfectly reconciled ; but 
let us, now, return to the war with Scotland, 
which ſtill continued, during the troubles in 
England. | 

Atter Robert's obtaining, near Sterling, that 
remarkable victory, which proved ſo fatal to 
the Engliſh, he purſued the vanquiſhed into 
England, where he committed prodigious ra- 
vages, whilſt Edward durſt not ſtir from York, 


Walſing. co oppoſe his enemy; and the king of Scotland, 


liege to Berwick, which was {till in the poſſeſ- 
lion of the Engliſh; and, tho' he could not 
make his preparations, without Edward's 
knowledge, that monarch wanted both money 
and troops, to prevent his deſigns. The king 
ot England's ſubjects were fo averſe to him, 
that he could not expect to procure either a 
ſeaſonable or powerful aid; and, ſuppoſing he 
could have expected it, he evidently perceived, 
that the parliament would oblige him to pay 
dear for the ſubſidy they ſhould grant; where- 


a : 319. 
fore, in this extremity, he applied to the pope, Edward 


to beſiege 
Berwick. 


1 


Chr. La- not contented with this advantage, projected earneſtly intreating him to interpoſe his autho- applies to 

nere. the conqueſt of Ireland upon the crown of rity, in order to procure him a peace, or, at che pope. 
England. This ifland had long been governed leaſt, a truce with Scotland. John XXII, A 
by Engliſh officers, who were more — who had lately ſucceeded Clement V, at once, 
to enrich themſelves, than to promote the pub- complied with Edward's requeſt; for he con- 
lick good; and the Iriſh were ſo extremely un- ceived this to be a very favourable opportuni- 
caſy, under their arbitrary government, that ty, to extend his power over crowned heads. 
they wanted only a favourable opportunity ro Accordingly, he undertook to bring about a T 
revolt. The deteat of the Engliſh army, be- peace, between Edward and Robert, not as a Mm 
fore Sterling, inducing them to believe, that mediator, but as ſovereign arbiter, and by — 


Act. Pub. 


the preſent juncture was very proper, to exe- 
cute their deſign, they ſent word to the king 
of Scotland, that they were ready to ſhake off 
the Engliſh yoke, provided he would give them 
aſlittance ; and Robert took care not to loſe fo 
fair an occaſion, to become maſter of the 
illand, or, at leaſt, to make a powerful diver- 


tion; for he ſent thither ſome troops, under 


vertue of his apoſtolical authority; and, wita 
this view, he ſent two legates into England, 
with a power, which thewed that he thought 
himſelf inveſted with ſupreme authority over 
all kings, even in temporal affairs. Their 
commiſſion impowered them to make 
peace, between the two contending nations, 
in what manner they pleaſed, and even to 

compcl 


BOOK 


IX. 


13 19. compel both princes to accept it, on pain of 
L excommunication, and an interdi& upon their 


The le- 
gates pub- 
a truce, 


Act. Pub. 


dominions; but, as he apprehended, that this 
could not be done, without ſome debate, which 
would take up time, he ordered his legates to 
cauſe a two years truce to be publiſhed, in his 
name, and by his authority; and to excom- 
municate thoſe that refuſed to obſerve it 

The legates, furniſhed with ſuch an exten- 
five and extraordinary power, came into Eng- 
land, and, immediately, cauſed the truce to 
be proclaimed; and Edward paid an implicit 
obedience to it, tho' he, thereby, ſacrificed to 
the court of Rome the moſt authentick prero- 
gatives of the crown; but the caſe was other- 
wiſe, with reſpe& to Robert, who, under the 
pretence, that the pope and his legates did not 
give him the title of king, would never per- 
mit the laſt to enter Scotland, much leſs to 
proclaim the truce, in that kingdom. Heeven 
treated very roughly the ſuperior of the Cor- 
deliers of Berwick, ſent to him by the legares, 
who, had the boldneſs to publiſh, in ſome 
meaſure, the truce, in the preſence of ſeveral 
Scots ; and, inſtead of obeying the pope, he 
beſieged and took Berwick, by the treachery 


_of the governor, if we may believe the Eng- 


Edward 
beſieges 
Berwick. 


Act. Pub. 


The pro- 
motion of 
the Spen- 
Ces. 


liſh hiſtorians. This contempt, for the papal 
orders, occaſioned the legates to excommuni- 
cate him, and lay his kingdom under an inter- 
dict; but, deſpiſing this unjuſt and partial cen- 
ſure, he continued bis progreſs, and committed 
great ravages, on the borders of England, 
without the leaſt oppoſition, 

Edward, now, found, that the ſpiritual 
weapons of the pope did him but little ſervice ; 
and, therefore, on a ſudden, altering his mea- 
ſures, he found means to raiſe an army, with 
which he reſolved to attempt the recovery of 
Berwick ; but, whilſt he was employed in the 
ſiege, the earl of Murray, the king of Scotland's 
general, made a diverſion in England, which 
proved very fatal to the borderers. In his re- 
turn from ravaging ſeveral counties, he met a 
body of Engliſh militia, to the number of 
10,000, with the archbiſhop of York at their 
head; and, though his forces were not near ſo 
numerous, as thoſe of his enemies, he bravely 
charged them, and gained over theſe undi- 
ſciplined troops, a victory, that deſtroyed a- 
bove half; which action the Scots called, the 
white battle, becauſe fome Engliſh prieſts, 
with their ſurplices on, were ſlain, in the fight. 
This accident obliged Edward to raiſe the 
ſiege of Berwick, and, ſoon after, with much 
ſollicitation, he obtained a truce, for two years; 
upon which, he left the north, and returned to 
London, where he had no better ſucceſs. 

The truce did not reſtore to England the 
expected tranquillity; for it was ſcarce pro- 
claimed, before the kingdom was involved in 
freſh troubles, much more violent than thoſe 
cauſed by Gaveiton. The enmity, between 
the king and the barons, was till kept alive, 
like fire under cinders ; and an occaſion was 
bur too ready to rekindle the ſame. The lords, 
ever zealous of thoſe about the king's perſon, 
had introduced into court a young gentleman, 
Hugh Spencer, whom they believed to be en- 
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tirely devoted to their intereſts; and they had 13 19. 
procured him the office of king's chamberlain, ww 


deſigning to make uſe of him, as a ſpy, in or- 
der to be informed of the tranſactions at court, 
where they ſeldom appeared; but their project 
proved deſtructive to themſelves. Spencer had 
a father, who was alſo named Hugh, a perſon 
of courage and good ſenſe, who intimated to 
him, that he might, with greater caſe, make 
his fortune, by labouring directly for himſelt, 
than by ſerving the barons; and that, with a 
little patience and obſequiouſneſs, he might 
render himſelf ſuperior to thoſe, whom he con- 
ſidered, as his protectors. ncer, the ſon, 
being inclined to follow this advice, at firſt, 
met with almoſt inſuperable difficulties, the 
king being extremely jealous of a domeſtick, 
who had already diſcovered too great an incli- 
nation tor his enemies; yet, by the prudent 
counſels of his father, Spencer removed, by 
degrees, all his maſter's prejudices againſt him. 
As he intended to govern the king entirely, 
he did not ſcruple to become, for Doe time, 
his ſlave; and, by a general compliance to 
whatever was agrecable to him, from-his {py, 
he became his confident, and, at length, ſup- 
plied, in his heart, rhe place formerly poſſeſſed 
by Gaveſton ; bur, he no ſooner found himſelf 
in the ſame degree of favour, than he abuſed 
it, like his predeceſſor, and, by his exceſſive 
pride and inſatiable avarice, made it ſoon 
wiſhed, that Gaveſton had never been oppreſ- 
ſed. Hugh, his father, whom he had procu- 
red to be created earl of Wincheſter, had been, 
hitherto, of a quite contrary character; no- 
thing could be laid to his charge unworthy a 
man of honour and honeſty; and, in all the 
poſts he had been promoted to, by this and 
the late king, he had always behaved, with 
oe moderation, prudence, and imparxtiality; 

ut a blind tondnels for his ſon, and ambition, 
which ſeized him, in his old age, plunged him 
into thoſe exceſſes, which rendered both him 
and his fon odious to the nation, and parti- 
cularly to the nobility. It was not Jong, be- 
fore an univerſal diſcontent viſibly appeared ; 


and the earl of Lancaiter, who was extremely Lancaſter 
beloved by the people, and an avowed enemy gjir, u 
lords a- 


conciliation, had improved theſe junctures, to gainſt the 
Spencers. 


Walling. 


to the king, notwithſtanding their outward re- 


form a party capable of ruining the two new 
favourites. He had demonſtrated to his frignds, 
« 'That their deſtruction and his own were un- 
* avoidable, if the Spencers were not removed 
* trom court; that the king, who harboured 
© a ſecret deſire of revenge, was, indeed, in- 
capable of managing a deſign ; but that e- 
very thing was to be feared from that prince, 
«* aflilted by his two new miniſters, of much 
e greater abilities than Gaveſton. He added, 
that they were no leſs guilty, than the other, 
« of divers incroachments on the privileges ot 
< the people; and that all their former endea- 
* vours, to reduce the royal authority, within 
due bounds, would be fruitleſs, if the king 
* was permitted to return to his former COure 
« ſes, and trample upon the liberties of his 
© ſubjects. "Theſe reaſons, alledged by a 


prince, who was eſteemed to be a ditmtereite 1 
an 
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1320. And zealous aſſerter of the publick good, toge- 
ther with the envy raiſed, by the advancement 
of the Spencers, cauſed ſuch a ſudden effect, 
that the old aſſociation was renewed ; and the 
confederate barons, withour loſs of time, which 
was ſo precious, preſented to the king petiti- 
ons, as they had done, concerning Gaveſton ; 
but, as this conduct would only have given 
their enemies leiſure to prepare, they reſolved 
to levy troops, with all poſſible. ſecreſy and 
expedition, and to ſurpriſe the king and his 
favourites, before they had time, to take any 
meaſures. This deſign was fo ſpeedily put in 
execution, that, in a very ſhort ſpace, they 
drew together 11000 men, with whom they 
ventured to take the field ; and their firſt ex- 
ploit was to plander the lands of the Spericers, 
which was committed to the care of Roger 
Mortimer, the younger, ſo called, to diſtinguiſn 
him from his uncle of the ſame name ; who 
had ſo little regard for the favourites, that he 
did them, in a few days, 60,0001. damage. 
Upon this, the barons ent ſome of their body, 
to preſent a petition to the king, requeſting 
the removal of the Spencers; and Edward, be- 
ing in no condition to curb their boldneſs, re- 
ferred that affair to the parliament, not donbt- 
ing but he ſhould have intereſt enough with 
the commons, to protect the two miniſters ; 
yet the barons reſolution, to continue in arms, 
diſconcerted all his meaſures. Several mem- 
bers of parliament being attached to the lords, 
others overawed by the army, and all, in ge- 
neral, having too little value for the Spencers, 
to run any riſque, on their account, the two 

The Spen- favourites were baniſhed the realm ; nor was 

v it in the king's power to ſcreen them. This 

3 parliament was ſtiled, the parliament of the 

white bands, by reaſon of certain white marks, 
by which the adherents of the barons were to 
know one another; and Edward, in ſpite of all 
his endeavours, to oppoſe theſe violent pro- 
ceedings, was forced to give way to this irre- 
ſiſtible torrent. Spencer, the father, was, then, 
abroad, upon the king's affairs; but the ſon 
was ignominiouſly conducted to Dover, where 
he was ſhipped off, with very ſevere menaces, 

if he ever preſumed to return into England. 
1321, Edward, highly reſenting this aftront, ſwore 
to be revenged; but, perhaps, he might have 
been appeaſed, if the queen, who had uſually 
acted, as a mediatrix, between the king and 
the barons, had been pleaſed to interpoſe, on 
the preſent occaſion ; but, inſtead of aſlwaging 
the king's indignation, ſhe excited him to ven- 
geance, being incenſed at an inſult, ſhe lately 
received from a baron, of which ſhe charged 
the blame upon the whole party. The cauſe 

-of her reſentment was, as follows : 

An affront Iſabella, intending to go in pilgrimage to 

is offered Canterbury, ſent ſome of her domeſticks, be- 

to the fore, to provide lodgings in the caſtle of Leeds, 

. belonging to Bartholomew de Badleſmere, one 

of the confederate barons; but, as the whole 
party, at that time, entertained an extreme 
«diſtruſt of the king, the officer, who command- 
ed in the caſtle, denied the queen's (ſervants 
admittance. There was even one of them 


killed; and Badleſmere, far from diſclaiming 


on 


what was done, upon complaint made to him, 1321 


had the boldneſs to write to the queen a very I dag 
eftit's 


inſolent letter, expreſly approving what had 
paſſed ; but it was difficult for that princeſs, P che 


who was naturally proud and revengeful, not 1 „ 4 
to reſent ſuch a daring affront; and, as ſhe 2 
pony perceived, that the union of the barons 

olely occaſioned Badleſmere's inſolence, ſhe 


was reſolved to do all that was poſſible, to 
diſſolve it. The king waited patiently, for a 


roper opportunity to exerciſe his vengeance ; 
t a woman's revenge can admit of no delay. 

The queen perſuaded Edward, that the preſent 
junEture was very favourable, to free himſelf 
from the power of the barons ; that, by imme- 
diately puniſhing the governor of Leeds, as he 
deſerved, he would ſo terrify the barons, that 
they would not even ſtand upon their defence, 
when they ſhould ſee them, {word in hand, and 
able to compel them to return to their alle- a 
giance. Edward, approving this advice, gave The king 
orders for levying troops ; but, to prevent. an 
obſtacle, and in order to remove the people's takes the 
apprehenſions, who began to be alarmed at caſtle of 
theſe levies, he iflued out a proclamation, pro- Leeds. 
teſting that he did not take up arms, ro make 
war on his ſubjects, but only to puniſh the in- 
ſolence of a private perſon. This proclamation 
producing a good effect, among the people, 
and the barons not thinking it adviſable to en- 
gage the kingdom in a civil war, for the ſake 
of a ſingle officer, the king raiſed an army, 
without oppoſition; and no ſooner were his 
troops in readineſs, than he went and beſieged 
the caſtle of Leeds, and, taking it, ordered the 
governor, with ſome other inferior officers, to 
be hanged ; but, this ſucceſs inducing him to 
forget his proteſtation, he employed his arms, 
to take vengeance on his enemies. Accord- 
ingly, he laid ſiege to ſome other caſtles be- 


longing to the barons, and particularly War- 


wick, which he ſubdued, with the ſame eaſe ; ' 

and, when he thought himſelf ſufficiently formi- 

dable, he recalled Spencer, the ſon, who, ſince He recalls 

his exile, had turned pyrate, particularly, Spencer. 

againſt the Engliſh. Ac. Pu 
Edward, continuing his progreſs, after the 

return of his favourite, put the affociated ba- 

rons into the utmoſt conſternation, being en- 

tirely unprepared, for their defence ; and they 

could have wiſh'd, for the queen's aſſiſtance, 

in their preſent deplorable circumſtances ; but, 

ſhe was, now, their implacable enemy. In 

the interim, the king, by his ſole authority, re- 

voked the ſentence of baniſhment againſt the 

Spencers, and recalled the father, as he had Spencer, 

already done the ſon; his army was in the the father, 

center of the kingdom ; and the people, as it 4 gray 

, * * ru 
generally happens, on ſuch occaſions, joined 
with the ſtrongeſt, leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed, 


before the barons were able to protect them. 


In this terrible extremity, moſt of the confe- 
derate barons, wiſely choſe to ſubmit to the 
king's mercy ; and, as for thoſe who refuſed 
to follow their example, many were appre- 
hended and executed, ſome fled for retuge, 
beyond ſea, and others were confined in ſe- 
veral priſons. Among the laſt of theſe was 
Roger Mortimer, junior, whom the * 

ut 


evi 
4 troops, and 
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2323. 
Lancaſter 
goes to- 
wards 
Scotland. 


ſhut up in the tower; but he, doubtleſs, would 
not have been treated; in ſo mild a manner, 
had not his life been ſaved, by a powertul in- 
terceſſion. FE 

The earl of Lancaſter's faction being exceed- 
ingly weakened, by the defection, flight, im- 
priſonment, or death of his adherents, the earl, 
with the few troops he could aſſemble, was 
conſtrained to retire into the north ; havi 
nothing to depend upon but the protection of 
the Scots, who promiſed him ſuccours; but 


it was neceſlary for him to come and join them. 


The rout he took, and ſome intercepted let- 
ters, diſcovered his intention to the king ; 


who ordered Sir Andrew Harcla, governor of 


Carliſle,with what forces he could draw together, 
to march againſt the earl, to cut off the paſſes, 
or, at leaſt, to keep him at a bay, whilſt he 
purſued him, in perſon, with his army. How- 
ever expeditions the earl of Lancaſter was, 
and how careful ſoever to retard the king's 
march, by deſtroying the country behind him, 


he was obliged, after paſſing the Trent, over 


Burton-bridge, to halt, in order to oppoſe the 
paſlage of the king's army ; but, Edward re- 
tiring, to paſs at another place, the earl re- 
ſolved to maintain his ground. Nevertheleſs, 
whether through ſcruple, or fear of the king's 
ſuperior forces, he ſuddenly altered his reſo- 
lution ; and, in hopes of extricating himſelf 


| out of theſe ſtreights, he advanced to Burrow- 


either to fight the king, 
him, 8, 


bridge, where ran another river, which afford- 
ed no paſſage, except over a bridge defended 
by Harcla. In this extremity, he was obliged 
who cloſely purſued 
or to force this paſs, before the approach 
of the royal army; but, chuſing the latter, 


without loſs of time, he ordered the bridge to 


lain in the beginning 


be attacked; yet the vigorous reſiſtance of the 
enemy, the death of the earl of Hereford, 
the fight, and the 
dread of being ſurpriſed by the king, who was 


advancing, ſo diſpirited Lancaſter's troops, 


that, inſtead of continuing the attack, they 


retreated, and diſperſed themſelves over the 
country. Harcla, perceiving this diſorder, 


Heis taken- 
priſoner, 


ſpeedily paſſed the bridge, and purſued them, 


of whom he took great numbers priſoners ; and 


the earl of Lancaſter, who ſtaid too long, in 
expectation of rallying his men, was alſo taken 


- himſelf, with 95 barons and knights, and con- 


ducted to the caſtle of Pontefract. This un- 


happy prince had the misfortune to be expo- 


ſed to the inſults of the ſoldiers, who, in de- 


riſion, called him king Arthur, from his uſing 


Act. Pub. 


that name, in ſome of the intercepted letters; 
and, a ſew days after, the king, being come 
to Pontefract, ordered him to be arraigned, in 
the hall of the caſtle, before a ſmall number of 


peers that attended him, among whom were 


and be- 
headed. 


the two Spencers; who condemned the earl to be 
drawn, hanged, and quartered, as a traytor; 
but, out of reſpect to his birth, the king gave 


orders, that he ſhould only be beheaded. Nine 


other lords of his party were ſentenced to the 


me puniſhment, and executed, at York ; and 
the lord Badleſmere, the firſt cauſe of the war, 


with four other barons, ſuffered the like death, 
at London, Windſor, Canterbury, and Glou- 


ſince the Norman 


he reſolved to march towards Scotland, fluſned 
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ceſter, ſor a terror to the kingdom. Never 
conqueſt, had the ſcaffolds 
been drenched with ſo much Engliſh blood, as 
onthe preſent occaſion ; and theſe inhuman pro- 
ceedings were aſcribed to the Spencers, who, 
thereby, rendered themſelves extremely odious 
to all the world, and created, in the hearts of 


the nobility, a deſire of revenge, which was 


but too fully ſatiated, in the end. 

Edward imagined, that, aſter this ſucceſs 
againſt his ſubjects, he ſhould, of courſe, prove 
very formidable to the Scots; and, therefore, 


with the hopes of ſurpriſing Robert, and re- 
pairing all his former loſſes, by this ſingle ex- 
pedition. Whilſt he was in his own territories, 
he had plenty of provifions, every one Tg 
to ſupply his army, more ont of fear than af- 
fection; but, prepoſterouſly fancying that he 
ſhould find the ſame conveniences, in the ene- 
my's country, he was, on a ſudden, diſtreſs d 
with a terrible want; fo that, inſtead of ad- 
vancing any farther, he was forced to return, 
as he had done, once before, without being 
the wiſer by that experience; and, which re- 
flected a ſtill greater diſhonour on this ill- con- 
certed project, Robert cloſely purſued him, 
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Edward's 
expedition 
into Scot- 


land. 
Buchanan. 


even into England, and, overtaking him, at 


Black-more, eaſcd him of his baggage, and 
had like to have taken him priſoner: Upon 


this, the Engliſh army being all diſperſed, Ro- 


bert continued his march, ravaging the country, 
with fire and ſword, to the very walls ot York ; 
and, at laſt, having burnt the monaſtery ot 
Rippon and ranſacked the abbey of Beverly, 
he returned home, loaded with booty. What- 
ever reaſon that prince had to expect great ad- 
vantages, from the continuation of rhe war, he 
entered into a negotiation, for a truce, which, 


at length, was concluded, on the 13th of May, 


1324, for 13 years ; and, indeed, he was for- 


ced to give {ome reſpite to his ſubjects exhauſt- 


ed, by ſo long a war; moreover, he had a 
proſpect of being reconciled to the pope, by 
means of this truce, having received intimation, 


Robert 
ravages 
ngland. 


Act. Pub. 


that his abſolution and the removal of the in- 


terdict depended upon his compliance. 

The ſubmiſſion of the Engliſh, and the long 
truce with Scotland, placed Edward, in a 
ſituation exactly agrecable to his temper ; for 
he had nothing to divert him from his plea- 
ſures, enjoyed a peaceable kingdom, and.could 
leave the government to his tavourites, with- 
out any danger of being controuled by his ſub- 
jects. This was a happineſs he could never at- 
tain, till the preſent year, which was the 16th 
of his reign ; tho' his ſatisfaction was ſtill, 
ſometimes, interrupted, by the remembrance 
of paſt events; and the death of the earl of 
Lancaſter, of which he began to repent, ſince 
his tranquillity, now and then, ſtung him with 
bitter remorſe. This evidently appears, from 
his anſwer to certain lords, who petitioned 
him to pardon a condemned criminal: 
« ir poſlible, he cried, that ſuch a wretch, as 
this, ſhould find ſo many friends, to inter- 
cede for him, when not ſo much as one 
would ſpeak, in behalf of my couſin of Lan- 
* caſter, who, if he had lived, might have 

6 H | « been 


Edward 

repents of 

the death 

of Lanca- 
er. 


Walſing. 
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1323. ©* been uſeful, both to me and the whole king- 
don; therefore, as for this fellow, he ſhall 

&« die, as he deſerves. 
The un- The character of Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, 
certainty was almoſt as ambiguous, as that of the earl 
about the of Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry III. The 
Is. he king's and the Spencer's adherents called him 
character. Villain and traytor; one that, having taken 
up arms againſt his ſovereign, was juſtly con- 
demned ; but the people, in general, conſider- 
ed him, as a real martyr for liberty. Imme- 
diately after his deceaſe, vaſt multitudes re- 
ſorted to his tomb, where many miracles were 
pretended to be wrought * ; ſo that the king 
was obliged ſtrictly to command the biſhop of 
London, to put a ſtop to the ſuperſtition of 
the people of his dioceſe, who came and faid 
their prayers to the earl's picture, hung up in 
St. Paul's church; and, probably, the uncer- 
tainty, as to the real character of this prince, 
would have laſted much longer, if two occur- 
rences had not determined people, in his fa- 
vour. The firſt was the puniſhment of Harcla, 
who, being made earl of Carliſle, for raking 
Lancaſter priſoner, incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the Spencers, and, upon a ſuggeſtion of a 
correſpondence with Scotland, was beheaded t; 
and the ſecond was the canonization of Lanca- 
ſter, in 1389 +. After that, there was no room 
to queſtion the ſincerity of his intentions; at 
leaſt, it was no longer permitted openly to de- 

fame his memory. 


The great The death of this prince, and of ſeveral 


2 other lords of his party, placed the Spencers 


= at the top of the wheel ; and theſe rwo mini- 
ſters, now, did, in the king's name, whatever 
they pleaſed, without regarding a faction en- 
tirely reduced. Had they been ſo wiſe as to 
moderate their paſſion, and deny themſelves the 
pleaſure of revenge, they would have, doubt- 
leſs, ſupported themſelves in their exalted ſta- 
tion, and cauſed their maſter to paſs an eaſy 
and quiet life ; but where are men of ſuch mo- 
deration to be found? The Spencers, to com- 
pleat their vengeance, plunged the kingdom in- 
to greater and more fatal troubles, than thoſe 
that were lately appeaſed; for, not ſatisfied 
with putting to death the heads of the oppo- 
ſite party, confiſcating the eſtates of others, 
and condemning great numbers to perpetual 
baniſhment, they were ſtill impatiently deſir- 
ous of being rid of three perſons, with whom 
they were extremely incenſed ; viz. the bi- 
ſhops of Lincoln and Hereford, and Roger 
Mortimer, junior; bur the laſt of theſe was in 
their power, being actually confined, in the 

| tower. 
They at- Adam Ocleton, biſhop of Hereford, was 


rack the ; 

bio of Promoted to that ſee, by the intereſt of pope 
Hereford, John XXII, in ſpite of all the king's efforts, 
but are To the contrary ; and, having ſhewn but little 


Oppoſed. 


ly judged, that the king would not fail, when 
an opportunity offered, to be revenged on him; 
wherefore, he joined with the earl of Lanea- 
ſter, to ſcreen himſelf from the effects of his 


reſentment ; yet, being greatly diſappointed, 


in his expectation, and the king remaining 
implacable againſt him, his ruin was deter- 
mined. Accordingly, he was ſummoned to 
anſwer, in the king's court, to a charge of 
high-treaſon entered againſt him; but, though 
he appeared, he refuſed to plead in any, ex- 
cept the eccleſiaſtical court, inſiſting upon the 

rivilege of his order. This refuſal would have 
been unavailable to him, had he not been ſup- 


regard for the court, on that occaſion, he right- - 1323. 


WY 


ported by the archbiſhops of Canterbury 


and Dublin; who, conſidering the ſentence, 
which the king's court was about to pronounce, 
as a direct violation of the church's immuni- 
ties, went, accompanied by ſeveral other pre- 
lates, and prohibited the king's judges to take 
cognizance of the caſe, threatening them with 
excommunication, if they dared to proceed ; 
and, how deſirous ſoever the king and his mi- 
niſters were to be rid of this biſhop, the op- 
poſition of the clergy hindered the judges from 
paſſing ſentence, and the affair was referred to 
the parliament; nevertheleſs, till this proceſs 
was over, the king ordered the temporalities 
of the party accuſed to be ſeized. 

The biſhop of Lincoln, who was in the ſame 
caſe, evidently foreſaw his own fate, if the bi- 
ſhop of Heretord was condemned; and, com- 
mon intereſt forming a very ſtrict underſtand- 
ing between theſe two prelates, they exerted 
themſelves, to raiſe troubles, which ſhould 
ſhelter them from the king's vengeance ; but, 
unfortunately for that prince, their endeavouts 
proved only too ſucceſstul. 


The two 
biſhops 
join toge- 
ther. 


Roger Mortimer, the younger, was not, or, Mortimer 


at leaſt, did not ſeem to be, in very favourable 
circumſtances; for he was a priſoner, and de- 


ſtitute of a character, to ſecure him from the 


malice of the favourites, his inveterate ene- 


mies; ſo that he could expect nothing leſs, 


than the loſs of his head; and, indeed, he was 
condemned to die; yet, by means of a pow- 


Is con- 


demned 
twice, and 


pardoned. 


erful interceſſion, the king, notwithſtanding 


the ſollicitations of his favourites, changed his 
ſentence to perpetual impriſonment. It was no 
ſmall matter, for Mortimer, to eſcape death; 
and his preſent condition ſeemed to require his 
patience, till time ſhould bring about ſome re- 
volution, in his favour ; but, after all, this ſlow 
and uncertain means was incapable of making 


him eaſy ; and, whether he was apprehenſive, 


that the king would, one time or other, .be 
gained by his enemies, or relied upon the ſame 


rotection that had already ſaved his life, tho' Walling. 


impriſoned, he made an attempt to become 
matter of the tower, and likewiſe of Walling- 


Act. Pub. He was buried in the church of the priory of Pontefract; and the prior, and monks reporting, that miracles 
were 5 at his tomb, it gained ſo much ground, that the king was forced to order the church to be ſhur up. 


The king's 

and worſhipped by the people, is in -Rymer's Fœd. 
"+ Beſors bis baing bekonded, 

kind. Walſin 


ed, he was degraded of the honour of knighthood ; which is the firſt inſtance of this 


+ Queen Iabella wrote, in 1326, to the Pope; extolling the virtues of the late earl of Lancaſter, and intreatin 
ard II 


his holineſs to canonize him; and king Edw 


| I. permitted a chapel to be built over the place, where the ear 
was beheaded ; but his canopization was not compleated, till Richard IP's reign, in 1389. 


ady. 


ford caſtle, 


etter to the biſhop of London, on account of the earl's picture, which was ſer up, in St. Paul's cathedral, 


Edwa 
affairs 
France 


Book IX. 


Ignis plot being diſcovered, one of his accom- 
lices was condemned to be hanged, and him- 
elf once more had the ſentence of death 3 
upon him; though, what is extremely ſurpri- 

ſing, he again obtained his pardon. 
Remarks When a man reflects on the great credit of 
on his be- the Spencers, their revengeful remper, and the 
Ys OG provocation they had perſonally to hare Mor- 
P timer, he muſt be convinced, that the protec- 
tion, which ſcreened him from their vengeance, 
was very powerful; and, on the other hand, 
if all the circumſtances of this reign be conſi- 
dered, it will not appear probable, that any 
other perſon, except the queen, could procure 
ſach a favour from the king, againſt the intereſt 
and ſollicitations of the miniſters. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the ſcandalous manner, 
in which that princeſs afterwards lived with 
Mortimer, from whence it may be interred, 
that their familiarity commenced, long before it 
was publickly known; and, beſides, all the 
hiſtorians unanimouſly relate, that the queen 
inceflantly complained of the ſeverities exerci- 
ſed upon the friends of the late earl of Lanca- 
iter; which gives occaſion to preſume, that 
Mortimer was the principal ſubject of her com- 
plaints. Moreover, at this very juncture, 
the Spencers began to perſecute queen Iſabella, 
inſomuch that they forced her to complain to 
the king of France, her brother, that ſhe was 
regarded, only as a ſervant, in the palace of the 
king, her husband; and yet we cannot find, 
that the favourites had any other reaſon to 
mortify her, than the protection ſhe granted to 
Mortimer, their enemy. All theſe conſidera- 
tions incline me to believe, that there was; at 
this time, a criminal correſpondence, between 
Iſabella and Mortimer; and that the protecti- 
on, ſhe publickly honoured him with, drew 
upon her the malice of the favourites. The 
vexation, they gave her, induced her to pro- 
ject means to be revenged, in her turn; and 
this is, in reality, the ſource of the following 
events, which are very obſcurely related by the 
hiſtorians. Let us add, here, that we may not 
return to Mortimer, till there ſhall be occaſi- 
on, that, ſoon aſter, he eſcaped out of the tow- 
er, and lay concealed, ſome time, in England, 
notwithitanding the diligent ſearch that was 


and cry was raiſed after him, which generally 

roves ſucceſsful, he was not diſcovered, but 

ad the good fortune to retire into France. 

In all appearance, he was hid in ſome place, 

where they durſt not look for him; but let us, 

now, proceed to the fatal effects of the love, 
ambition, and revenge, which, at that time, 

hlled the minds of the principal perſons at 

Edward's Edvard I's treaty with France, ſtill ſubſiſt- 
2 irh ed, notwithſtanding certain diſputes between 
dhe two crovus, in the reigns of Lewis Hutin and 
Philip le Long, ſons and ſucceſſors to Philip the 

Fair; but, upon Charles the Fair's acceſſion to 

the throne ot France, after the death of his bro- 

thers, theſe differences were greatly increaſed, 

by reaſon of the juriſdiction claimed by that 

prince over Guienne, as ſovereign lord of the 


The Reign of EDWARD II. 
1323. ford-caſtle, by the aſſiſtance of his friends. dutchy. It is alſo probable, that Charles, diſ- 1323. 


made, to apprehend him; and, though hue . 
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ſatisfied at the ill treatment of his ſiſter, queen Law 
Iſabella, in England, only wanted an opportu- | 
nity, to give Edward proofs of his reſentment ; 

and, improving an unexpected accident, in 
Guienne, he made himſelt ſatisfaction; from 

whence flowed all the misfortunes, which, at- 
terwards, befel the king of England. 

At St. Sardos, a rown in Agenois, held of The king 
the caſtle of Montpezat, ſome outrage was ot France 
committed, which Edward's officers, in Gui- 3 
enne, neglected to redreſs; upon which, the gene. 
parties concerned carried their complaints to Act. Pub. 
the king of -France, as ſovereign. . Charles 
embraced this opportunity, to aſſert his right 
over Guienne, cauſing the court of peers to ſen- 
rence the lord of Montpezat, and other Gaſcoign 
gentlemen, to baniſhment, and confiſcate their 
caſtles to the crown of France ; and, by vertue 
of this ſentence, given without ſummoning the 
king of England, or his officers, Charles would 
have taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Montpe- 
zat, had he not been prevented by the Eng- 
liſh, who placed a ſtrong garriſon there. Upon 
this, by another ſentence, the garriſon were 
declared guilty of felony, for oppeſing the ex- 
ecution of the firſt; and, in the interim, the 
king of France ordered troops to be raiſed in 
Perigord, and the neighbouring provinces, | in 
order to beſiege the caitle. To give the better 
— to this armament, he complained, that 

ward had not done him homage, -for Gui- 
enne and the earldom of Ponthieu, thereby, 
having a pretence ready, to confiſcate. theſe 
provinces, it his arms met with the expected 
ſucceſs; and, indeed, it was viſibie, that his 1324. 
intent was not to take a cattle only, ſince he Charles de 
ſent a formidable army into Guicnng, under _ 
the command of Charles de Valois, his uncle, — 
who ſubdued ſeveral places. As for Edward, grch, in 
it is certain, that he was not, in the leait, in- Guienne. 
clined to enter into a war with France, though 
he took no meaſures to prevent it; but, in- 
ſtead of giving the king, his brother-in-law, 
ſome ſatisfaction, by doing. juſtice to the par- 
ties concerned, in the affair of St. Sardos, and 
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WW Valois leiſure, to purſue his conqueſts, in to Edward, upon his doing homage for it 


Guienne. At length, Edward made ſome 
reparations, which occaſioned the court of 
rance to equip a fleet, to oppoſe that of the 

Engliſh ; and the Spencers, who greedily em- 

braced every opportunity, for vexing Iſabella, 

made uſe of this, to deprive her of the earldom 
of Cornwall, aſſigned her, for her private ex- 
pences. They repreſented to the king, that 
it was dangerous to leave that country in the 
hands of the queen, when he was in war with 
the king, her brother; and that, probably, 
the French fleet was intended for an invaſion, 
from that quarter. This was ſufficient to pre- 

vail on Edward to re- aſſume that earldom, in a 

very diſobliging manner to the queen, without 


that the country of Agenois, lately conquered 
by France, ſhould not be included in this reſti- 
tution; but that the king of England ſhould 
be allowed to ſue for it, in the court of peers, 
where juſtice ſhould be done him; and, it 
the court decreed, that Edward ſhould have 
poſſeſſion again, he ſhould be obliged to pay 
the king of France a certain ſum, towards the 
charges of the war, but nothing, it he loſt his 
cauſe. The day after figning this treaty, the - 
commiſſioners of France, for reaſons they did 
not think fit to explain, deferred, 15 days long- 
er, the interview of the two monarchs, tho 
it had been fixed to the Aſſumption of the 
Virgin. 


diſſembling that he thought her capable of 
holding a criminal correſpondence with the e- 
nemies of the ſtate; but this indignity, added 
to ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt againſt the 


How | diſadvantageous ſoever this treaty Edward 


| ; — prepares to 
ſeemed to Edward, being willing, at any rate, 5 ang ha 


to avoid a war, he took care to ratify it and homage 


Spencers and the king, in all probability, 
haſtened the project, the particulars whereof 
I am about to relate. | 


Notwithſtanding Edward's preparations for 


The pope var, it was not, by the force of his arms, that 


tries to ac- 


commodate he expected the reſtitution of Guienne ; bur 


matters. 


Act. Pub. 


his chief dependence was on the pope, who 
was choſen mediator, between the two crowns ; 
and his holineſs, to promote this agreement, 
ſent two nuncio's to Paris, where ambaſladors 


from England alſo repaired ; but the negotia- 


tion went on ſo ſlowly, that the Engliſh could 
not conceal their impatience. As they ſeem- 
ed inclined to return home, a perſon of great 
note, in the court of France, took occaſion to 
inſinuate to the nuncio's, that, if the king of 


England would ſend his queen to Paris, ſhe 


The ar- 
ticles of 
Iſſabella's 
treaty 
with her 


would, doubtleſs, obtain from the king, her 
brother, much better terms than the ambaſſa- 


dors; and, the nuncio's having communicated 


this propoſal to the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, 
it _ — that mo uf chews, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, ſhould take a journey to London, 
to perſuade their maſter to follow the method 
propoſed to them. Theſe particulars may be 
ſeen, in a letter from Edward to the pope, on 
this occaſion, inſerted in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts; ſo that it was not a contrivance 


invented by the Spencers, to be rid of the 


queen, as ſome affirmed, ſince it was firſt pro- 
jected, in France; but it is far more likely, 
that the queen herſelf was the author of it, in 
order to have an opportunity of going to Paris, 
to put in execution her plot againſt the king, 
her husband, and his L However, 
that be, the propoſal being debated, in the 
council, any expedient was judged preferable 
to a war, in the preſent poſture of affairs ; and 
Tſabella was, therefore, deſired to go to France; 
to which ſhe ſeemed to conſent, ſolely with a 
view to make peace, between the two kings. 
Immediately after her arrival, at Paris, ihe 
procured a ſhort truce, during which, ſhe con- 
cluded a treaty with the king, her brother, on 
theſe terms, that the dutchy of Guienne ſhould 


prepare to do his homage ; but the Spencers 
were extremely uneaſy at theſe preparations, 
knowing that there were, in the kingdom, 
great numbers of male-contents, who might 
take advantage of the king's abſence, to ex- 
cite freſh commotions. However, an expe- 
dient found out, in this interval, either in 
France or England, diſpelled their perplexing 
apprehenſions ; for it was infinuated to Ed- 
ward, that, if he would reſign to prince Ede 
ward, his ſon, aged 13 years, the dutchy of 
Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, the 
king of France would receive the homage of 
the young prince, and deliver up to him the 
— he had promiſed to reſtore by the treaty. 

n all appearance, this overture came from the 
court of France, as well as the propoſal of the 
queen's going to Paris; but it was only hinted 
to the king, like the former, to induce him to 
demand that favour himſelf. Nevertheleſs, 
Edward fondly imagined, that, out of reſpect 
to him, Charles had made this overture, to ex- 
cuſe him from performing what was very diſ- 
agrecable to him, or that the queen had ob- 
tained this favour, by her ſolliciĩtations; nor 
did the Spencers diſcern the poiſon that lurked 
under this ſeemingly very beneficial propoſal. 
They did not, in the leaft, queſtion, but the 
management of Guienne would ftill remain in 
their hands, in the name of the young prince, 
at leaſt, during his minority; nor did they ap- 


prehend, that the propoſed change could re- 


dound to the advantage of France; whereas, 


for that very reaſon, they ſhould have ſuſpected 


it, ſince it ſeldom happens, that any thing ad- 
vantageous is offered to another, without the 
propoſer's receiving ſome benefit, though, at 
firſt, it does not appear. However, Edward 
accepted, without heſitation, the offer, which 
excuſed him from a journey he was extremely 
unwilling to make; tho' he, thereby, threw 
himſelf, headlong, into the ſnare laid for him,the 
queen's ſole deſign, in the whole contrivance, 
being ro get the prince, her ſon, with her, to 
employ him, as her inſtrument, to ruin the 
king, her husband. 


be wholly reſigned to the king of France ; 
that afterwards both the kings ſhould meer, 
at Beauyais, where Charles, at the inftance of 


brother. 


It will appear, -to the laſt degree, probable, Remarks 
that Charles the Fair was very deeply con- on the 87” 


cerned in this plot, when it is conſidered, tha ving uf 
he 


Guenne- 


BOOK 
1325. 
Nw 


Act. Pub. 


IX. 
he was the author of the firſt propoſal of ſend- 


ing Iſabella to Paris; and, therefore, in all like- . 


lihood, of the ſecond too, which tended to draw 

rince Edward there alſo; and, indeed, if he 
had not ſome private view, what could he rea- 
ſonably expect from the propoſed change? 
Was it not more honourable to ſee the king 
of England at his feet, than his ſon? And 
yet, inſtead of making any objection, on this 
account, the Collection of the Publick Acts 
ſhews, that he very readily came into it, by the 
great haſte with which this agreement was 
made. The 21ſt of Auguſt, Edward had ſtill 
thoughts of going to France; the 24th of the 
ſame month, in a letter to Charles, he deſired 
to be excuſed, upon a pretended fit of ſickneſs, 
from meeting him, at Beauvais, on the day ap- 
pointed; the 2d of September, he abſolutely 
reſigned to the prince, his ſon, the earldom of 
Ponthicu ; the 4th of the ſame month, Charles 
ſigned letters-patent, conſenting to the ſubſti- 
tution of the ſon, in his father's room, provid- 
ed Edward would reſign to his fon whatever 
he held, in France; but this condition was al- 
ready performed, in England, two days before, 
with reſpect to the earldom of Ponthieu, from 
whence it is evident, that this negotiation was 
begun and compleated, between the 24th of 
Auguſt and the 4th of September ; which, 
doubtleſs, cannot be thought a ſufficient time, 
without ſuppoſing, that the court of France 
was already determined to grant what, ſhe 
well knew, was about to be demanded. If 
the ſon's ſubſtitution, in the father's place, had 
been attended with no conſequence, there 
would have been no occaſion to take much no- 
tice of it ; but it was neceſſary to relate the 
circumſtances, in order to demonſtrate, that it 
was a plot contrived,” long betore, by the 
queen, and a ſnare laid by her for the king, 
her husband; and that ſhe, all the while, act- 
ed in concert with the king of France, her 
brother; for it is ſcarce credible, that this 
princeſs was ſo politick as to engage Charles in 
her project, and yet that neither he nor his 
council ſhould perceive it. It is, therefore, very 
probable, before Iſabella left England, ſhe 

ad intimated to the king, her brother, that 


the was deſirous of ſhaking off her dependence 
on the Spencers, to free herſelf from the ill 


treatment ſhe received from her husband, by 


their inſtigation ; ſo that it may be very fairly 


reſumed, that Charles cauſed to be made, 


indirectly, the propoſal of ſending her to Paris, 
in order to ſerve the queen, his ſiſter ; and 
that, with the ſame view, he fo readily came 


into the treaty he concluded with her, when 
he might reaſonably expe& to become maſter 
of Gutenne. In fine, that, in purſuit of the 
fame deſign,” he conſented to receive the ſon's, 
inſtead of the father's homage ; and the pro- 
longing of the term of the homage, without aſ- 
ſigning the reaſons, was a conſequence of the 
fame project; for it was, doubtleſs, believed} 

at it would require more time to prevail on 
Edward to ſend his ſon to Paris, to which it 


was imagined, he would raiſe ſome objections. 


o all theſe reaſons it may be farther added, 
that afterwards Charles permitted the queen, 
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1 
his ſiſter, to ſtay in France, in ſpite of the re- 1325. 
peated inſtances of her husband, to the con-. 
trary; and that the French hiſtorians own 


themſelves, that he had promiſed to aſſiſt her. Mezerai, 


Moreover, Ifabella's hatred of Spencer, the 

younger, and her paſſion for Mortimer, which 

ſhe no longer concealed, when ſhe had the 

prince, her ſon, in her power, as well as the 

readineſs, with which all the Engliſh lords de- 

clared for her, when it was time, as we ſhall 

ſce, preſently, are farther proofs of-this-point ; 

for, from the connexion of all theſe circum- 

ſtances, it is demonſtrable; that Iſabella's plot 

was formed, before her departure from Eng- 

land, and that the king, her brother, was privy 

to it; but I have inſiſted more copiouſly. on 

theſe particulars, becauſe the hiſtorians, in 

= opinion, ſpeak very obſcurely of the cauſes 

0 3 revolution, I am ——4 to Are * = 
he kings having agreed upon the expe- Prince Ed: 

dient grep d, prince Edward departed for ward 

Paris, on the 12th of September, 1 325, "after paris aac 

he had received, from his father, the abſolute ag. Pub; 

grant of the dutchy of Guienne and-earldom 

of Ponthieu; and, in a few days after his ar- 

rival, he did homage to the king, his uncle, 

who actually delivered up Guienne to him, 

tho” he kept Agenois; of which Edward, the 

father, greatly complained”; alledging, that, 

by the late agreement, Charles was obliged to 

reſtore all Guienne to his ſon. Charles, on 

the contrary, maintained, that the promiſed 

reſtitution had relation to the late treaty, by 

which he reſerved Agenois for himſelf. This 

conteſt was not diſagreeable to the queen, who 

wanted a pretence to continue at Paris; and, Walling 

after the arrival of the prince, her ſon, all the 

Engliſh, who had fled for refuge'into France, 

or been baniſh'd their country, reſorted to 

her. Roger Mortimer was of this number, 

who became her chief counſellor ; and, from 

that time, Edward's ambaſſadors had very 

little acceſs to the queen, and were no lon 

conſulted, about the reſtitution of Agenois. 

On the contrary, ſhe held frequent councils, The 

unto which none were admitted, except the queen's 

profeſs'd enemies of the king, her husband, Fo 

and of the Spencers; nay, ſhe  had' ſecrer Fina, he 

interviews with Mortimer, which occafion- Abr 


ed many ſuſpicions; and, in fine, ſhe uſed, Her pal: 
for 


at length fo little diſcretion, in her familia- ſion 
rities with him, that Edward's ſervants, at Mortimer; 


Paris, were extremely offended at her con. 1 


duct; whilſt, on the other hand, her return to 

England was deferr'd, from day to day, on 

various pretences, notwithſtanding the-repeat- 

ed orders of the king, her husband, to bring 

home his ſon. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly 

relate, that ſhe was'enamoured of Mortimer ; 

and ſome affirm, that her paſſion commenced, + ' 

at Paris ; though, as was'obſerved, much more 5 

probably, it began, in England; but, however 

that be, the queen's ſecret conſetences with -a a 

fugitive, whom ſhe ought to have baniſſd her 

N as an enemy to the King, opened, at 

72 the eyes of the biſhop of Exeter,” one o 

of Edward's ambaſſadors. | This prelate; bein 

fully convinced, that his maſter was. en 

privately withdrew from the court of France, 
6 | to 


— . e_—__, — 
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1325. to give him an account of the proceedings, at him, to enter into any marriage-engagement, 1326. 
paris; and he not only informed him of the without his knowledge. ; 
queen's ſcandalous behaviour, with reſpe& to In the interim, the king of France ſtill per- A confuta- 
Mortimer, but likewiſe aſſured him, that they mitted Iſabella to remain, at Paris, and read, tion of 
were contriving ſome plot againſt him; very without any emotion, or anſwer, Edward's N 
juſtly founding his ſuſpicions on their frequent letters, upbraiding him with breach of faith; 1 
councils with the exiles, without ſuffering the and the information, Edward received from and 


Engliſh ambaſſadors to be preſent. Edward, the biſhop of Exeter, the queen's frivolous ex- fon. 


is 


AR. Pub, 


before this, greatly wondered, that, as the 
homage was paid, his wife and ſon ſhould ſtay 
ſo long, in France, and he had often wrote, to 
recall them; but the biſhop of Exeter, having, 
now, entirely opened his eyes, he plainly per- 
ceived his great error, in ſending his ſon to 
Paris. He, therefore, more urgently than e- 
ver, repeated his inſtances for their return, and 
even politively commanded the queen to bring 
the young prince with her, without delaying a 
minute, for the reaſons ſhe had, hitherto, al- 
ledged ; and his orders were ſo preſſing, that 
Iſabella cauſed the king, her brother, to ſend 
him word, that ſhe durit not venture to return 
into England, unleſs ſhe was, firſt, ſecured a- 
gainſt the ill treatment ſhe was apprehenſive of 
receiving from Spencer, the younger; but Ed- 
ward, in his anſwer, juſtified Spencer's behavi- 
our to the queen, by her own letters to that 
miniſter, full of friendſhip and confidence, ſince 
her being in France, and, at the ſame time, aſ- 
ſured the king, his brother-in-law, that he 
would never ſuffer Spencer, or any other perſon, 
to fail in the reſpe& due to his queen. He 
farther repreſented to him, that, it he had 
not entirely relied on his ſincerity, he ſhould 
never have ſent. his ſon into France, and in- 
treated him to remember his promiſe, and ſend 
him back, with all expedition ; and, to the ſame 
purpoſe, he wrote to the queen and prince ; 
but all his letters were ineffectual. Iſabella was 
reſolved to purſue her proje& ; and, whilſt ſhe 
was taking meaſures, to accompliſh her de- 
ſign, her friends, in England, were very active 
and zealous, in her ſervice. The heads of her 
party were Henry of Lancaſter, brother of him 


that was beheaded, at Pontefract, and the bi- 


ſhops of Lincoln and Hereford; who eaſily 
formed a powerful faction, againſt the king, 
ſuch was the diſſaffection of the barons, ſince 
the late cruel executions. 


cuſes, to defer her return, and king Charles's 
connivance gave him the greateſt uncaſineſs. 
He plainly apprehended, that ſome plot was 
contriving againſt him, at Paris, tho he could 
not learn the particulars of it ; yet he was but 
too ſenſible of its dangerous conſequences, ſo 
long as the prince, his ſon, was in the hands 
of his enemies. Mot of the hiſtorians affirm, 
that the contempt ſhewn, by the mother and 
ſon, for his orders, induced him, at length, to 


baniſh them the kingdom; but a letter, he Act. Pub; 


ſent the pope, on that ſubject, demonſtrates, 
that it was no more than a falſe rumour ſpread, 
in France, on purpoſe to juſtify the queen's 
ſtay ; for, in this letter, Edward told the pope, 
« 'That he had never entertained ſuch an un- 
c natural thought; that the tender age of his 
“ ſon freed him from any imputation of diſ- 
ce obedience, of which the queen alone was 
« guilty ; and that he had too great an af- 
” ion for both, to treat them, in that in- 
« human manner. 
all the means he could deviſe, to oblige them 
to return to England, he turned his whole fury 
upon the ambaſſadors, who aſſiſted the queen, 
in the negotiation of the fatal treaty, and re- 
ſolved to make them reſponſible, for the iſſue; 
arid he particularly accuſed the biſhop of Nor- 
wich and earl of Richmond, of prevaricating, 
in the execution of their orders, in which he 
committed two moſt egregious errors. Firſt, 
he increaſed, thereby, the number of his ene- 
mies, who were, already, too numerous; and, 
ſecondly, he diſcovered his incapacity to go- 
vern his kingdom, ſince, as if he had been a 
minor king, he caſt on his miniſters the blame 
of his own conduct, in ratifying the treaty. 


This ſtep could not fail to give his enemies a 


great advantage ; whoſe principal deſign was 
to perſuade the people, that he was very unfit 
to govern ; and his next proceeding was no 


* Having tried, in vain, 


Wa 
Knig 


1326. Charles the Fair, as the French hiſtorians leſs impolitick, in declaring war againſt France, He de- 
Ifabella are forced to acknowledge, had promiſed the tho? he was not in a condition to maintain it, _ wy 
2. queen, his ſiſter, ſome aſſiſtance, tho* he was and it furniſhed Charles with a plauſible pre- Prance. 
Hainault. unwilling it ſhould appear, that he was con- tence openly to eſpouſe his ſiſter's cauſe. 
= cerned in her plots ; wherefore, it was neceſ= As Ifabella's project, to dethrone the king, Charles 
| ſary, for Iſabella, to find a protector, who would her husband, has a very deteſtable aſpect, the aſſiſts his 


French hiſtorians would fain inſinuate, that ſiſter. 


= openly ſupport her interefts. With this view, 


ſhe applied to the earl of Hainault, from whom 
expected to procure ſome troops, to ſtrength- 
en her party, upon her arrival in England; 


Charles the Fair, her brother, was not, in the 
leaſt, concerned in it; and that, when 1t came 
to his knowledge, he expelled her his dominions, 


and con- And, the more effectually to gain him, ſhe con- and prohibited his knights to give her any aſ- 
1 cludes a Cluded with him a marriage, between her ſon, ſiſtance. They would have ſpoken the whole 
| marriage, Edward, and his daughter, Philippa, as if it had truth, if they had ſaid, that he did not do this, 3 
2 4. been in her power to diſpoſe of the young till Iſabella had concerted all her meaſures with At. 
eur aug prince: Several pieces, in the Collection of the earl of Hainaulr, and was upon the point Wal 
his daugh- the Publick Acts, 3 prove, that this of putting her project in execution; and 
ter, match was in hand, whilſt the king was yet at Mezerai could not avoid diſcovering his ſenti- 
Paris; and, among others, there is a letter ments, when he tells us, that the Spencers 
of king Edward to his ſon, expreſly forbidding were ſo liberal of their money, at the one 4 
335 rance, 
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1326. France, that Charles, gained by preſents, or and the tyranny of the Spencers; adding, that 1326. 
WW overawed by the menaces of a rupture, farbad theſe unworthy favourites, and their abettors, Www 
his ſubjects to aſſiſt the queen. It is true, he ought to be accounted enemies of the ſtate, 
adds, that, becauſe Mortimer, who had eſca- ſince, by their pernicious advice and abuſe of 
d out of the tower, was come to queen Iſa- the royal authority, they unjuſtly deprived 
- b at Paris, Charles, deteſting their ſhame- ſome of their lives, and others of their eſtates and 
ful proceedings, would not permit her to ſtay liberty, without the leaſt 8 to the laws of 
any longer, in his dominions; but it is mani- the land, or the privileges of the people. This 
felt, that the French king was not ſwayed by manifeſto was publiſhed, at Wallingford, Oc- 
this motive, ſince Mortimer, had been, in tober the 15th; whilſt the queen proceeded on 
France, two years, before the queen's arrival; her march, in purſuit of the king. | 
and it is, on the contrary, certain, that he ſuf- Edward was, then, in no condition to with- The king 

fered his whole court, for above 16 months, ſtand his enemies; for not a man would expoſe leaves 
to be witneſs of the familiarities, berween his himſelf ro the queen's reſentment, or hazard 22 | 
ſiſter and Mortimer ; and, if he afterwards ſent his life and fortune for an unfortunate prince, 1 


. Ab.. : / l at Briſtol, 
her out of his territories, it was, purely, to whoſe circumſtances were, now, looked upon, and thinks 


prevent his being blamed, for approving her as deſperate ; and; therefore, he reſolved to of . 

„ meaſures, if they ſhould fail of ſucceſs. retire into Ireland, and leave Spencer, the fa- to Irelan 

2 | Ifabella, having left the court of France, ther, in Briſtol. He fancied, that the ſiege lng. 
3 E ſome days, at Abbeville, from whence of that place would ſo long employ the queen, 


e proceeded to Valenciennes ; where ſhe ra- that he ſhould have leiſure to take ſome mea- 
tified the treaty concluded between her and the ſures; and, accordingly, he embarqued, in 


carl of Hainault, and contracted her ſon; Ed- ſmall veſſel, for Ireland; but he was driven, 


ward, to the princeſs, Philippa. A few days by contrary winds, on the coaſt of Wales, W 
after, repairing to Dort, ſhe embarqued the where he was forced to land, and lie concealed en on 4. 
troops ſupplied by the carl of Hainault, who in the abbey of Neath, till the wind became coaſt of 
were all in readineſs there, with ſhips to tranſ{- fair, or he could form ſome. other deſign. Wales, | 
port them, John de Hainault, the carl's bro- Whilſt this unhappy prince could ſcarce find, where he | 
ther, was their general; and the queen, as in his own kingdom, a fate retreat, the queen 
a ſingular favour, allowed him to ſtile himſelf over- ran the counties, with an amazing rapi- 
her knight. Some relate, that theſe troops very 
conſiſted only of 3000 men; whilſt others af- 


firm, that they were far more numerous; but before Briſtol, where Spencer made but a faint rakes Bri- | 

ſhe did not rely ſo much upon thele forces, as reſiſtance; and, the city ſurrendering, after a ſtol, and | 

upon the many adherents procured her, by her few days ſiege, the old gentleman, 90 years of . | 

friends, in England. She landed, on the 22d age, was, immediately, hung up, in his ar- - 

of September, at Orewell, in Suffolk, where mour, without any formality. © f 
The queer ſhe was joined by Henry of Lancaſter and ſe- In the interim, the city of London, copy- London 


lunds in veral other lords; and her army ſoon became ing after the reſt of the kingdom, declared for declares 
England, fo powerful, that ſhe ſtruck terror into thoſe 


andis that were deſirous of ſerving the king. That pleron, biſhop of Exeter, whom the king had Wen- 
2 os unfortunate prince, who had received early in- left guardian of that city, endeayour to keep The biſhop 
contre, Telligence, that a plot was in agitation againſt it for his maſter. His cflorts only excited, 7 3 
Act. Pub. him, at Paris, had, 22 to cuſtom, ap- gainſt him, the fury of the populace, Who, * c 
pPlw&ied ineffectual remedies to the it e treating him with great indignity, at length, Walſing. 
vils; for, inſtead of railing an army, and e- cut off” his head ; and the citizens, being like- 
quipping a fleet, which might, have defeated wiſe enraged againſt the king, 'became maſters 
8 ei » he only, w. TY he wager: and releaſed all the priſoners con- 
Eduard ic the Pope and the king of Fran&e-letters, to fined by the Spencers. 
i no purpoſe. Wherefore, upon tlie arrival af The queen, during her ſtay, at Briſtol; re- prince 
by all. the forcign troops, he Was abandoned by all; ceived information, that the King had fer Gail Edward is 
Att. Pub. and, though he publiſhed a proclamation, com- for Ireland ; and, as he had ngt committed rhe <boſen re- 
government to any perſon, the lords, who at- Ker. Pub, 
tended the queen, made uſe of that pretence, * * 
: me Ne to nominate, for guardian or regent of the 
his own brother, went over to the queen; and, kingdom, prince Edward, who, forthwith, en- 
: retire in tered upon the adminiſtrations: After this, the 
welt, with the two. Spencers, the earl of Arun- queen went to Glouceſter, where the gates 1 
Baldoc, Simon de Reading, were opened to her; and here ſhe publiſhed a queen, by 
The quees . EV other adherents. . Proclamation, inviting, the king to come and a procla- 
publithes . An the mean while, the queen, whoſe army . re-aſlume the government; whereas ſhe not only mation, n- 
badete. daily increaſed by che troops brought her, from | was very far from having any thoughts of te- V5 the 
Act. Pub. - all parts, iſſued out a manifeſto in her own, as inſtating the king, but very. well knew, that mon, 


| 
3 , FLY 1 * A return. 
Walling, well as in the names of Edward, her ſon, and he never would yenture to place any confidence 


the carl of Kent, ſetting forth the reaſons of in her, by Who he had been ſo cruelly treated. 

their taking up arms. hey pretended, that Cr dhe dern was, at Glouceſter, a re- The kin 
their ſole view was to free the church and ſtate, port being ſpread, that the king lay. concealed, aken, 

: from the oppreſſions ro which they were expo- lomewhere, in Wales, Henry of Lancaſter was _ _— 

ſed, by rhe mate-adminiſtration of the king detached in queſt of him; and his diligence, GOP? 
55 | . e WN . 0 2.15 Ne «= rogerher 
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1326. together with a reward of 20601. promiſed by 
Gr the queen, to any one that houl der ee 4 
| Spencer, the younger, ſoon gained him intelli-” 

gence of the place, where the king ex cted to 
remain, undif: overed. © He had with him only 
Spencer, chancellor Baldoc, Simon de Read- 
ing, and a few domeſticks, all the reſt: having 
deſerted him, in his misfortunes; ' but, as the 
abbey of. Neath was an improper place, to ſe- 
cure the priſoners, - Henry of Lancaſter carried 
©: oo» Gand call, till farther orders. 
; The queen, hearing that the king, her hus- 
band, and her principal enemies were taken, 
held a council, to know how ſhe ſhould act, at 
this juncture; in which it was reſolved, chat 
the biſhop of Hereford ſhould be ſent, to de- 
mand the great ſeal of the king, as well to put 
it out of his power to uſe it, againſt the queen, 
as to enable her to call a parliament, without 
which nothing could be done, in a legal man- 
ner. If what had, hitherto, paſſed diſcovered 
to the king the deſigns of his enemies, this laſt 
circumſtance fully convinced him, that he ſhould 
be no longer regarded, ſince, by reſigning the 
——_ - wile ſeal, he ſhould, at once, be deprived of 
dhe exerciſe of the royal 5 ; yet he de- 
üluveredd it, without the leaſt ſigns of reluctance, 
nid: and impowered' the queen and the prince, his 
ſon, to uſe it, at their pleaſure, even in mat- 
ters of mere grace; but this was the laſt act of 
authority performed by this prince, who, ſoon 
r d after, was removed to Kenelworth-caſtle.-” 
. As for the queen, having, now, the grear 
ms; ſeal in her poſſeſſion, ſhe ud it to 
'; advantage, as well to order the paym 


* 1 5 


Ack. Pub, & F Ard King; but ſhe could not ſtay, till 
ef meeting of the parliament, ſo great was 
be r, impatience to be revenged upon Spencer 
e yi the reſt of her enemies. The earl of A- 
IT wunde!“ had already loſt his head, by her or- 
ers, at Hereford; where ſhe intended to ſa- 
ice the others t to her vengeance; and, march- 
* 7 Ing ko that city, ſhe ordered the priſoners to 
8 bee ducted, in a moſt ignominious manner, 


1 them, all the way, to the inſults and 
rel) 


. + + 
. * ly 
<4 


of the people. Upon her arrival, the 
cauſed Spencer and Simon de Reading 
* * rought to their trials; the firſt of whom 
n was. hange ed ofa gibbet 50 foot high, and the 
ae e The 540 foot 1 8 7 As for chancellor Baldoc, 

21229 fer 1 he Was in holy orders, and it was not 
* owes AY, ptoceed againſt him, in the ſame man- 

er, r, he 17 5 committed to the cuſtody of the 
15 op of Herf, ord, 'who carried him to Lon- 


on; but, as he Entered the city, the mob fell 
5 pep him, and, having terribly abuſed him, 


Ki * Grew Bim! into 5 5 where he died of the 
vo ' blows: he hac "received 
2327. Ih e favourites and miniſters being, thus, 
ert 


225 par- -pin qual ſhed, according to their deſerts, for their 
— 85 mu e and cruelty, the queen came to London, 
Wallg. 0 tak e new meaſures, concerning the parlia- 


l 


ment Which was to meet; and her entrance in- 
10 to the city was riumphant, amidſt the accla- 


the firſt thin 


| — oh 
her # 


BAY 5 debts, as to- call a parliament, in the name of 


young Ed 


* 


/ — 
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als of the ple, who called her theit 132t 
* and reed theix thankfulneſs, for \ 
5 ade F(crvice ſhe had done the ſtate. 
parliament meeting, in January, 1327, 
recommended to their conſide- 
ration, was t 6 depgſing of the king, for which 
"each of the members was, by this time, ſo 
Pfepared, that it was unanimouſiy reſolved, 
that the king ſnould be depoſed, and his ſon, Edward } is 
Award, placed on the throne, in his room. —_— 
The heads of the charge, exhibired againſt him, 3 r. 
were digeſted into ſeveral articles, of which his ws Ang | 
ſome were highly aggravated, and others only 
bare repetitions, in order to {well the num- 
ber; which, at large, are, as follows: 
1. That the perſon of the king was une- 
qual to the government; ſince he was conti- 
, 4 led 54 governed by others, who gave 
© him i counſel, to the diſhonour of himſelf, 
© and deſtruction of the holy church, and all 
© his people; not conſidering, or knowing, 
* whether it was good, or evil; nor would he 
© redreſs theſe abuſes, when he was requeſted 
© by the great and wiſe 'men of his realm, or 
© ſuffer them to be amended. 

II. In all his time, he would not apply 
© himſelf to good counſel, nor take it, nor to 
© the good government of his Kingdom ; - but 
© he always gave himſelf to inconventent works 
© and employmenes, neglecting the bulineſs of 
© his realm. 

III. By means FW; his Knit Fr 
on, "ba loſt the kingdom of Scorland, 
other lands and dominions in Gaſcoigne 
Ireland, which his father left him, in 
ace and amit 4 with che king of France, $7 
* ayer ir pen v. u. 

N is pride and c e a 
ed the holy Arch, and the eccleſiaſticks, | 
x impriſoning ſom, and diſtreſſing others; and 
© he alſo put to an ignominions deach, confined, Þ 
© baniſhed, and inherited many great and 
© noble men of the land. | | 
V. Whereas he wWas Med, by his cath, Xt 6k 
to do juſtice” to all, he would not perform it, 

* by reaſofl of the coverouſheſs: of him and his 
evil cqunle ors which were with him; 5 net- 


© ther did he Wy regard the other points of 
the oath,” "Which he made, at his corona- AT 
* tion, W « | 2 * 


VI. He abandoned: his gen, and did, as 
© much as was poſſible for him, to deſtroy” it 
and his 7 le; and, What is worſe, b Ri 
bl cruelty, A deff of, "ng perſon,” 
found Urogt r_Incorri All which 
* things are 105  hotorious,” i "hey cannot be 

* contradited.” , 

This ab piling; Nenne Conradicenee, 

rd was proclaimed king, in Welt- 
minſter-hall, by the name of Edward III; and _.. 
then the drchbiſhGp "of Canterbury rprexched KL... 4 
ſermon, on + 4 Wied The voice of the. 
« people,” th voice 'of Göd in which he at- 2 
ar. ed 0 9 7 the” proceeding of the -. © 


bs; wool and 'exhontel | ch 8 People to pray 


e Edmund Fitz- Alan; efcanted dom a daughter of the family of. cle Albini, carla vf Arktigel, MF OT mortal 
hated by Mortimer; and it was laid /to his charge, that, having married MY ſon and heir to che pr, red of Hug 


* 1 Dei 2 he had been priv to his counſels, and, among 


bf b. aucaſter, wich that of Gondomar de Valence, earl 8 "Pembrok 
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The pre- 


tended 


When the news of, this rigorous ſentence. 
was brought to the queen, ſhe» ſeemed to be 


ſorrow of extremely concerned, inſomuch that ſhe even 


ucen. 


the 
Wallſing. 


was far from being conſiſtent with all the ſteps 


ſhe had taken, to dethrone her husband; mich 


leſs with her paſſion for Mortimer, of which 
ſhe gave ſuch publick proofs, that it was a 
poſſible to be miſtaken. The prince, her ſon, 
whoſe youth rendered him leſs ſuſpicious, was, 
perhaps, the only perſon that was affected with 
her counterfeit tears; who, prompred by his 
generous inclinations, ſolemnly vowed not to 
accept the crown, during the king his father's 
life, without his expreſs conſent. This vow, 
in ſome degree, diſconcerted the meaſures of 
the parliament; for they were afraid, that 
Edward, the father, would perſiſt in retaining 
the title of king, though deprived of all his 
authority; and, in this perplexity, it was 
judged abſolutely neceſſary, to oblige him to 
reſign his crown to the prince, his fon. Ac- 
cordingly, the biſhops of Lincoln and Here- 


The par- ford were ſent, to prepare him; and then the 


liament 
obliges 
the king 
to reſign 


parliament nomirated 12 commiſſioners, viz. 
three biſhops, three earls, two barons, two 
abbots, and two judges; to whom was added 


his crown. judge Truſſel, as the nation's particular pro- 
Knighton. curator, to declare to him, that his ſubjects 


The ſtate 


of Ed- 
ward, 


were no longer bound, by their oath of alle- 
Elance, and to receive his == 1 They 
ſhewed their reſentment againſt the unhappy 
king, in nothing ſo much as in their choice of 
the two firſt prelates, whom he had, all along, 
regarded, as his enemies, and who, indeed, 
on this occaſion, inſtead of giving him conſo- 
lation, inſulted over his misfortunes, in en- 


| deayouring to perſuade him, that he was de- 


poſed, for his own good, and to caſe him of 
the heavy weight of the government, that he 
might live more happily than he had, hither- 
to, done; bur, as their malicious diſcourſe 
made no 1 impreſſion upon him, they 
roundly told him, that, unleſs he complied with 
the parliament, he would only render his con- 
dition ſtill more unfortunate, and that his ob- 
ſtinacy would prove extremely pre judicial to 
his family; ſince, if he — to reſign the 
crown to his ſon, the nation was reſolved to 
elect a king, that was not of the royal family, 


= Upon this, they withdrew, in order to give 
him leiſure to conſider of his anſwer to the 


commiſſioners, who were coming to receive his 
reſignation. 1 i el $1763 
At the arrival of the commiſſioners, the un- 
happy king came out from his bed-chamber, 
in a _mourning-gown, his countenance demon- 
ſtrating his inward trouble; and, upon the 
very ſight of that formidable power, which 


-had juſt deſpoiled him of royalty, he fell into 


a ſwoon, from whence he could hardly recover; 
but he no ſooner came to himſelf, than the 
commiſſioners told him their meſſage, and re- 
preſented to him the dangerous conſequences 
of his refuſal. Then, the wretched prince, 
with a ſadneſs that could not be ſeen, without 
pity, anſwered, « That he ſubmitted to 


burſt out into tears; but her outward ſorrow 


Ihe Reign f EDWARD II. 
to the king of kings, in behalf of their new 
Wy wo ſovereign. 1 .* | | 
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« whatever Wag required of him, with the 1327: 


« greater reſignation, as he could not» but: 


« own, that his fins were the ſole cauſe of his 
e misfortunes; * adding, at the ſame time, 


That he could not behold, without extreme 


cc. prict, the averſion of his ſubje&s:; but, it 
«- his ſorrow could admit of any comſort, it 
«was from the conſideration of their good- 
« neſs to his ſon, for whiclithe returned them 
« his thanks. 2 


i After this he proceeded. to the ceremony of He reſis 
his reſignation, by delivering to them the the enſigns 
crown, ſcepter, and the other enſigns of royal- of royalty. 


ty; and then Sir William Truſſel, addreſſing. 
himſelf to the king, ſpoke, in this manner, 
making uſe of a 2 of his own, in a caſe 
where there was no precedent: * William 
« Truſſel, procurator of the prelates, carls, 
© barons, and people, in my procuracy named, 
« having, for. this, full and. ſufficient power, 
ce do ſurrender unto you, Edward, late king of 
“ England, the homage and fealty of the per- 
“ ſons aforeſaid, and do acquit the ſame, in 
ce the beſt manner the law and cuſtom can give 
« it, and do make this proteſtation, in the 
© name of all thoſe that will not be in your 
ce fealty or allegiance, for the future, nor claim 
4 nor hold any thing of you, as king, but ac- 
e count you, as a private perſon; without any 
© manner of royal dignity.” Theſe words be- 
ing pronounced, Sir Thomas Blunt, high- 
ſteward, broke his ſtaff, and declared all the 
king's officers diſcharged from his ſervice ; and, 
thus, ended the reign of Edward II, in the 


43d year of his age, having laſted 19 years, 


6 months, and 15 days. 


This prince had ſo mean a genius, that he The cha- 
could not diſti 1guiſh what was for his ad- racter of 
vantage, from that which was hurtful to him; Edward 

and he followed his humour, regardleſs of the 1 


conſequences, whilſt he was altogether inca- 
pable of remedying the misfortunes, into which 
he thereby plunged himſelf. Though he had 
many failings, it may be ſaid, that he was more 
weak than wicked; and, to ſum up his 
character, in a few words, he exceedingly re- 
ſembled his grandfather, Henry III. Edward, 
his father, a much wiſer prince, and taught by 
the troubles of the two kings, his. immediate 
predeceſſors, ever avoided, as a moſt danger- 
ous rock, all occaſions of quarrel with the no- 
bility ; chuſing rather to give way a little, than 
hazard his quiet, to gratify his. reſentment ; 
but the ſon wanted a ſufficient capacity, ro i- 
mitate ſo good an example, or to improve by 
his inſtructions. He ſurrendered himſelf en- 
tirely to his favourites; and choſe. rather to 
forteit the affection of his ſubjects, than deny 
himſelf the ſatisfaction of heaping favours on 
thoſe he loved; and his weakneſs drew on 
him the contempt of his ſubjects, which was 
ſoon changed into a downtight averſion, when 
it appeared, that he Gacritted all ro his paſ- 
ſions; beſides, he. had the misfortune to have 
a beautiful and amorous wife, who, by indulg- 
ing- an infamous paſſion, compleated his ruin, 


for fear of being herſelf prevented. Doubt- 


leſs, he was treated too ſeverely by his ſub- 


jects, whoſe inſolence increaſed, in proportion 


6 K to 
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to the decreaſe of their ſovereign's power; and 


ew one cannot obſerve, without admiration, that 


Edward 
II's iſſue. 


An earth- 
quake. 


The ſup- 
preſſion 
of the 
Templars. 


Puteanus. 


there was not a ſingle perſon willing to draw 
his ſword, in his defence. I will not preſume 
to determine, how far, in thoſe days, the 
rights of the people, with reſpect to the king, 
might extend; but I ſhall only remark, that 
this is the firſt inftance, in the Engliſh Hiſtory, 
of a king depoſed by his ſubjects, ar leaft, fince 
the conqueſt. Edward IL is charged with be- 
ing given to drink; and ſome repreſent his 
fondneſs for Gaveſton, as a very criminal paſ- 
ſion. Others, on the contrary, commend him 
for his continency ; and, indeed, we do not 
find, that he had any miſtreſſes, or baſtards, like 
ſome of his predeceſſors. He founded Oriel- 
college and St. Mary-hall, in Oxford; and 
he alſo built a monaſtery, for friars, on his e- 
ſtate at ary 6, 

He had, by Iſabella of France, two ſons and 
two daughters; and the eldeſt of his ſons was 
Edward III, his ſucceſſor ; but the youngeſt, 
named John of Eltham, the place of his birth, 
died, in the flower of his age, in his brother's 
reign, without iſſue. Joanna, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter, was married to David, king of Scotland ; 
and Eleanor, the ſecond, was eſpouſed to Rey- 
nald, duke of Guelder. 

I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of this reign with 
two events, which I had no occaſion to men- 
tion, elſewhere ; and the firſt was an earthquake, 
the moſt terrible that had ever happened, in 
Grear-Britain. The ſecond was the ſuppreſſi- 
on of the order of the Knights-templars, both 
in England and all other chriſtian ſtates ; which 
was firſt inſtituted, at Jeruſalem, in the rei 
of Baldwin IV, for the defence of the holy ſe- 
pulchre, and protection of the pilgrims that re- 
ſorted thither from all parts of Chriſtendom, 
Hugo de Paganis and Geoffrey de St. Ademar 
being the founders. The knights of this order 
were, at firſt, ſtiled, the Poor of the Holy City; 
and, afterwards, they received the name of 
Templars, becauſe their firſt houſe was near 
the Temple, and all their houſes were called 
Temples. This order was confirmed, in the 
council of Trent, 1127; and its rule was com- 
poſed by St. Bernard. | 

Afﬀer the deſtruction of the kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem, about 1186, _— was dif] 5 
over all Europe, and increaſed prodigiouſly, 
the liberality of the chriſtians ; bur 5 
corrupted the manners of the knights; and, in 
proceſs of time, their ſcandalous lives, together 
with an inſupportable pride, rendered them as 
odious, as they were eſteemed, in the begin- 
ning of their inſtitution. Philip the Fair, king 


ol France, being diſobliged by thoſe of his 


kingdom, and not ſatisfied with puniſhing the 
offenders, attempted the ruin of the whole 
order, by means of Clement V, whom he had 
artfully gained ; for, having ordered all the Tem- 
plars in France to be ſeized, as well as the grand 
maſter of the order, who reſided in the iſland 


of Cyprus, and, by the pope's order, was come 


of ENGLAND. 


to Paris, on a charge exhibited againſt them, 


that, at their admiſſion into the order, the 
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denied Jeſus Chriſt, and ſpit upon a crucifix, - 


he cauſed 57 to be. burnt, among whom was 
the grand maſter. 'To this were added accu- 
ſations of hereſy, ſodomy, and other number- 


leſs crimes; and, in complaiſance to the king AR, Pub. 


of France, Clement V. urgently prefſed Ed- 
ward II, to follow Philip's example. After 
much {ollicitation, he, at length, obtained, 
that all the Templars, in England, ſhould be 
ſeized, as they were, in France, in one day ; 
and Edward, being prevailed with, in expecta- 
tion of their eſtates, held a national ſynod, at 
London, in which they were condemned. 
However, they were not treated with ſo much 
rigour, as in France; for they were only diſ- 
perſed in rhe monaſteries, to do penance, and 
had a moderate penſion, out of the revenues 
of the order. The ſeverities, which they ſuf- 
fered, in France and England, would, doubt- 
leſs, have been ſufficient, if the deſign had been 
only to chaſtiſe them ; but their deſtruction was 
determined; for Clement V. cauſed itrict in- 
quiry to be made, and many witneſles to be 
heard, who accuſed not only ſome particular 
knights, but the whole order, of the moſt hei- 
nous enormities. Had theſe depoſitions been 
well atteſted, one could ſcarce have imagined 
it poſſible, that there ſhould be ſuch a dereſta- 
ble ſociety, among chriſtians ; but every body 
was not equally convinced of the truth of theſe 
allegations, particularly, as to what concerned 
the order, in general. Theſe preparations be- 
ing made, the pope convened, at Vienne in 

uphine, a general council, wherein he pre- 
ſided, in perſon ; and Philip was likewiſe pleaſed 
to be preſent, to promote the condemnation 
of the order; but the biſhops could not think 
of condemning men that were not convicted, 
or even {ſummoned before the council, to an- 


ſwer for themſelves ; ſo that the pope was ob- 


liged to uſe the plenitude of his apoſtolical pow- 
er, in ſuſpending this order for ever, by a bull 
read, in the ſecond ſeſſion. As the council was 
not prepared for it, no one ventured to oppoſe 
the bull; and their ſilence, according to cu- 
ſtom, was taken, for an approbation. By the 
ſame bull, Clement reſerved to the holy ſee the 
diſpoſal of the eſtates of the Templars; and, 
ſoon after, he aſſigned them to the Hoſpitallers, 
or knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, called, at 
this day, knights of Maltha. Edward III, 
who had ſeized the eſtates of the condemned 
order, to no purpoſe, oppoſed the pope's grant 
to the Hoſpitallers, tho he inſiſted on the pre- 
rogatives of his crown, by which all contiſcati- 
ons were adjudged to him ; and the troubles, 
in England, during his reign, would not per- 
mit him to keep poſſeſſion. Thus, the whole 
order of the Templars were made to ſuffer the 
puniſhment that was, doubtleſs, due to ſome of 
their members, but which, probably, was not 
deſerved by all, in general. 
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BOOK X. 


The Reigns of EDwarD III. 
the ſpace of 73 years: With 


and RICHARD II; containing 
a Diſſertation on the Salick Law, 


and the State of the Church, from 1272 to 1399. 


11. EDWARD IIͤI. 


H E depoſing of Edward II. did not 
procure to the Engliſh all the happi- 
ä neſs they were made to expect; for, 
if it freed them from the troubles of the late 
reign, it inv i dd them in others that were no 
leſs perplexing. The government of a weak 
and imprudent king was not more dangerous 
'than that of a minor prince, under the direc- 
tion of a paſſionate mother, and a young un- 
experienced miniſter, who was more preſump- 
tuous, tho not ſo able, as the Spencers; and, 
accordingly, the people ſoon found, that 
had not gained much, by the change; but, for- 
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tunately for them, Edward's minority was of 


a ſhort continuance. As foon as the young 
prince took the reins of government into his 
own hands, he converted the misfortunes of the 
late m_ into bleſſings, and the injuries, re- 
ceived from France and Scotland, into glor 
and triumphs ; a remarkable inſtance, which 
thews, that the proſperity of a ſtate does not 
ſo much 2 on its own ſtrength, as on the 
prudence of him that ſits at the helm; for the 
preſent reign is juſtly ranked among the moſt 
illuſtrious, in the Hiſtory of England. 
Edward The commiſſioners, ſent to Kenelworth, be- 
+ ing returned, with Edward II's reſignation, 
p74 the prince, his ſon, was again proclaimed, un- 
crowned, der the name of Edward III, and crowned, 
Walfing, a few days after ; when the queen and Mor- 


miniſter, and ma 


ſirnamed of Windſor. 


timer, whoſe intereſt it was to render the whole 1327. 
nation accomplices of their violent proceedings, 
affected to cauſe a coronation-medal to be J. Barnes. 
ſtruck, importing the univerſal conſent of the 
people to the preſent revolution. On one 
{ide, was the young king crowned, laying his 
ſcepter on a heap of hearts, with this motto, 
PoPuLO DAT JURA VOLENTLI ; and on the 
reverſe, a hand held forth, as it were ſavi 

a crown falling, from on high, with th 

words, NON RAPIT SED RECIPIT. 

Though Edward was only in his 15th year, The par 
he had already a mature judgment, and, con- liament 
ſidering his age, a vety uncommon penetra- names the 
tion; yet, in compliance to the laws of the Sent. 
land, the king muſt have governors, and the 
ſtate regents. The parliament choſe--f'2, out 
of the biſhops, earls, and barons; of whom 
Henry of Lancaſter was declared the chief; 
and the queen did not oppoſe this nomination ; 


but, having the power in her own hands, ſhe 


ſeized the government, and ſhared ir with none, 
except her creatures. Roger Mortimer, who 
had as great a {way over' her, as Spencer, the 
ſon, had over the late king, acted, as prime 
naged the affairs of the king- 
dom, at his pleaſure; and, the parliament be- 
ing at the queen's devotion, ſhe procured the 
grant of a — exceeding two thirds of the 
revenues of the crown» At the ſame time, 

| 100 marks, 
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1327. 100 marks, a month, were aſſigned, for the The opinion of the council concurring with 1237. 
A maintenance of the depoſed king; a ſum more the king's deſires, an army of 60,000 men was www 

than ſufficient, for that ꝓurpoſe, that unhappy - raifed;” including the troops brought by John _ ard 

price. being treated, under his-confinement, de Hainault into England; and, the whole ar- m ** 


in a very unbecoming manner. my arriving, at York, Edward was juſt going Walker : 
The par- The animoſity, the parliament ſhewed, in 


| | | to head them, when a ſudden quarrel aroſe, Act. Pub. 
lament their proceedings againſt Edward II, encourag- 


3 ed ſuch as were ſufferers, whilſt the Spencers 
paſſed, in were at the helm, to petition to be reſtored 
the late to their eſtates and honours; and their peti- 


reign. tions met with a gracious reception. The 


Act. Pub. parliament, willing to juſtify their late conduct, 
fled, in the pre- 


reverſed all the judgments 
ceding reign, as well againſt the late earl of 
Lancaſter and his adherents, as againſt rhoſe 
that countenanced the deſigns of the queen; 
pretending, that they-were illegal, and ma- 
nifeſtly extorted, by the credit of the fa- 
vourites. Perhaps, this induced ſome hiftori- 
ans to affirm, that Edward III. was pleaſed to 
begin his reign, -with a general pardon ; but 
if, by this general -pardon, be meant the re- 
verſing the foreſaid judgments, the honour of 
it is not to be aſcribed to the king, who did 
nothing, of himſelf ; and it is certain, that, 
herein, the ſole motive was, to diſparage the 
late government, in favour of the queen's par- 
Edward ty. With the ſame view, the king was per- 
demands ſuaded ſtrenuouſly to ſollicit the court of Rome, 
_— p for the canonization of the earl of Lancaſter, 
the carl of beheaded, at Pontefract ; and he was made to 
Lancaſter, Jay, in his letter to the pope, that the mi- 
racles, wrought at his tomb, evidently proved, 
that his death was a real martyrdom. In a 
word, all the ſteps, now, taken by the queen 


and parliament, tended ſolely to juſtify their 


uſage of the late king; which, doubtleſs, 
would have been, accounted highly criminal, 

it it had not been crowned with ſucceſs. 
The kins The tranquillity England expected to enjoy, 
ſoy; OP under the new king, who was in peace, or truce, 
land. with all his neighbours, was interrupted by an 
breaks the incurſion of the Scots on the borders ; for Ro- 
22 b, bert, though in an ill ſtate of health, and of a 
"ONO very advanced age, believed he ought not to 
ſuffer the minority of the king of England to paſs, 
without reaping ſome advantage ; and he was 
likewiſe afraid, that too long a repoſe might 
enervate his ſubjects, being, at the ſame time, 
ſenſible, that he was concerned with formi- 
dable enemies, who, ,in making a truce with 
him, had not departed om fir retenſions. 
Theſe are the moſt probable reaſons- of this 
rupture, which Buchanan vindicates, only by 
ſaying, that it is to be ſuppoſed Robert was 
determined by weighty motives; but, how- 
ever that be, having put the earl of Murray 
and Sir james Douglaſs, at the head of 
20,000 men, he ordered them to ravage the 


between the Engliſn and Hainaulters, in which 


many were ſlain. As the Engliſh were the ag- 


greſſors, juſtice could not be done to the fo- 


reigners, without diſguſting the army; ſo that 
the court was obliged to if 

than' was, at firſt, intended, in order to com- 
poſe this difference, before they took the field ; 
which delay afforded the Scots leiſure to pa 


the Tine, between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and 


to ravage, in,a barbarous manner, the country 
on this fide of the river. They had 4000 men 
at arms ; and the reſt of the troops were mount- 
ed on little ſwift horſes, that they might, the 
more eaſily, make incurſions and retreat; but 


the news of this haſtened the king's * ne 1 


Though he did not know exactly the ſituation 


of the enemy, he marched, in queſt of them, 


guided only by the fire and ſmoke of the hou- 
ſes, ſtill burning, in the road; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding his expedition, he could not poſſibly 
overtake them ; for, as they had no infantry, 
and were not encumbered with much baggage, 
they made ſuch extraordinary marches, thar 
they were at ſo great a diſtance from the En 
liſh army, that they could not even be —_ 
— that the king, deſpairing of meeting 
them, called a council of war; and, upon ſome 
confuſed advices,” that the Scots had not yet 
repaſled*the Tine, it was reſolved. to expect 
them, beyond the river, near the place where 
it was thought they would pals, , in their re- 
turn to Scotland. This reſolve was put in exe- 
cution; but the Engliſh army had no ſooner 
paſſed the Tine, than they were forced to re. 
turn, for want of proviſions. 


During theſe marches and counter- marches, A 


Edward, having never received certain intelli- 
gence of the enemy, was extremely uneaſy-; 
wherefore, he gave orders for it to be proclaim- 
ed in the army, that he, who ſhould bring him 
the firſt certain account of the Scots, ſhould be 


made a knight, with a penſion of 1001. fter-.. 
ling. The proſpect of this reward engaged ſo 


many people, in a diligent ſearch after the e- 
nemy, that it was not long, before he obtain- 


ed the deſired information ; though it was not 
without ſome confuſion, that he heard they 
were not above two leagues diſtant. He ad- not fight 
vanced, immediately, towards them, in hope 
of fighting, that very day; but he ſoon loſt rhe 


pleaſure of that expectation; for the Scotch ge- 


ay longer, at Lork, 


hopes them. 


8 The Scots 
ravage the 
borders. 


Ed ward 
overtakes, 
but could 


nerals, who were not ignorant of his approach, I. 2 s 


had encamped, over-againſt Stanhope-park, on Edward 


bordghrot England. Edward could not hear a hill, at the foot. of-which run the river Ware, III. 
the news, of this irruption, without an ardent ſhallow, indeed, but full of rocks, which ren- Walling: 


deſire, of fignalizing himſelf, in the defence of 
his kingdom ; and, though they, who had the 
management of publick affairs, were not much 


dered the paſſage extremely difficult ; and, 


how deſirous ſoeyer Edward was of an engage- 
ment, he perceived, that he could not attack 


inclined to war, they could not think of tame- 
ly ſuffering ſuch daring inſults; ſince their au- 
thority might have been ſhaken, if they had 
diſcovered any ſigns of weakneſs or cowardice, 
on the preſent occaſ io. 


them; without expoſing his army to manifeſtt 

danger. It was no ſmall mortification to a 

young prince, greedy of glory, to ſee the ene- 

my ſo near, without being able to give them , 

battle ; yet he did not entirely deſpair of, 2 LY 
Cels. 
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the river, he would retire, at a convenient di- 
ſtance, and allow them time to paſs, and to 
chuſe their ground ; or elſe that, on the ſame 


Scotch generals 1 that, the Engliſh ar- 
my being thrice ſtronger than theirs, it would 
be great raſhneſs to accept either of the pro- 
poſals ; that they were reſolved to keep their 
poſt; and that it was the king's buſineſs to 
diſlodge them, if he thought fit to attempt it. 
However, being apprehenſive, that Edward, 
amuſing them with his offers, deſigned to paſs 
the river, at ſome other place, they tetired, 
in the night, and encamped, in a ſtill more ad- 
vantageous ſituation; for they not only {till 
had the Were, in their front, but their flanks 
were defended by inacceſſible mountains and 
bogs, which diſpelled their apprehenſions of be- 
ing attacked, even tho the Engliſh had paſſed 
the river, elſewhere. Edward, being informed 
of their motion, followed them, with the Were 
between him and the enemy; and, having 
found them ſo commodiouſly poſted, he made 
them the ſame offer, as before, to which they 
returned the fame anſwer. bes 
A bold Whilſt the two armies lay, in view of each 
ation of other, the lord Douglaſs, one of the Scotch ge- 
_ _ nerals, paſſing the river, at ſome diſtance from 
Buchanan · the two camps; with only 200 horſe, ſtole into 
Knighton. the Engliſh camp, and he penetrated even to 
the royal tent, where he gave a terrible alarm. 
Probably, his intent was to carry off the king; 
but, being diſappointed, he retired, without 
The Scots much loſs. Ar length, after both armies had 
retire. kept their poſts, a fortnight, the Scots decam 
ed, in the night, and, by ſpeedy marches, 
which” prevented the Engliſh from purſuing 
them, retreated into Scotland ; and ſeveral a- 
ſcribed to Mortimer the ill ſucceſs of this cam- 
paign, ſuſpecting him of holding intelligence 
with the enemy, to facilitate their retreat, 
without fighting. Edward, being out of dan- 
ger from the Scots, returned to York, extreme- 
ly mortified, becauſe it was not in his power 
to revenge himſelf; where he disbanded his ar- 


Ad. Pub. my, and, having made John de Hainault mag- 


nificent preſents, he ſent him back to his own 
country. 


The tragi- Whilft the young king was employed, in this 
ca} death expedition, his father, {till cloſely confined in 
For Kenelworth-cattle, led a melancholy life, not 
s being permitted to take the leaſt diverſion ; 
and, though he wrote, from time to time, to 
his queen, intreating her to leſſen the hard- 
ſhips of his impriſonment, nothing was capable 

of moving that inexorable princefs, in favour 

of a husband, whom ſhe herſelf had reduced 

to this miſerable condition, without deſerving, 

at leaft, from her hands, ſuch barbarous uſage. 

If the might have followed her own inclinati- 
ons, ſhe would not have anſwered any of his 
letters; but, as it was her intereſt to deceive 

the publick, by this correſpondence, ſhe was 
very glad to continue it; and ſhe ſent him, 
now and then, ſome linnen, cloaths, and other 


inconſiderable preſents, to perſuade the credu- 
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Wy w heſcht them word, that, if they would croſs 


terms, he would come over to them; but the 
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to the good of the ſtate. * However, ſhe coul 
not ſo eaſily deceive Edward himſelf, who was 
ſufficiently convinced, that ſhe was the ſole 

cauſe of his misfortunes ; and, accordingly, ' ſhe De la 
never had the front to appear in his preſence ; Moore. 
nor would ſhe ſo much as ſuffer the Eng, her 

ſon, to pay his duty to his unhappy father, leſt 
he ſhould learn what ſhe deſired he might be 
1 of, to the day of his death; ſo that, 
though the impriſoned king impatiently wiſhed 
to ſee them both, and often enquired, why 
they were ſo unkind, as to deny him that com- 
fort, he could never obtain it. 5 pr 
In the interim, the rigorous treatment of 
that unfortunate prince excited compaſſion in 
the breaſts of the Engliſh, who are naturally 
generous ; and Henry of Lancaſter himſelf, Knighton; 
who had the cuſtody of him, relented daily, to 

ſuch a degree, that he gave him ſome hopes of 
recovering his liberty; but the earl was ſwayed 

by another motive, beſides that of generolity, 

viz. the irregular condu& of the queen, and 

the great credit of Mortimer, whoſe arrogance 
rendered him odious to all. As he took no 

care to conceal his ſentiments, the queen and 
Mortimer ſuſpected him of a deſign, to reſtore 

the old king ; and this ſuſpicion, whether well 

or ill grounded, produced a fatal effect; for, 

to prevent the imagined danger, they reſolved 

to remove the captive king out of the hands of 
his preſent keeper, and entruſt him with ſuch 
as were firmly attached to them. Sir John 
Maltravers and Sir Thomas Gurney, who were, 
both of them, of a brutiſh diſpoſition, received 
orders, to remove Edward' from Kenelworth 


Walling; 


p- to Berkley-caſtle; and ir was ſcaree poſſible 


for the captive prince to fall into worſe hands. 

Art firſt, they carried him to Corfe, then, to 

Briſtol, and, at length, to Berkley-caſtle; and, 

on the road, they expoſed him to 1000 indig- 

nities, cauſing him even to be ſhaved, in t 

open field, with cold water taken from a ſtink- 

ing ditch. How patient ſoever he had, hi- 

therto, been, he could not, on this occaſion, 

forbear lamenting his misfortune ; and, amidft 

his complaints and reproaches againſt thoſe, 

who treated him ſo inhumanly, he ſaid, that, 

in ſpite of them, he would be ſhaved, with 

warm water; and, at the ſame time, he ſhed a 

torrent of tears. His enemies hoped, that te 

vexation and fatigue, he was made to endure, | 

would put an end to his days; but, tho? his 

mercileſs guards uſed the moſt cruel, as well as 

inſolent means, for that purpoſe, the goodneſs 

of his conſtirution defeated their barbarous de- 

ſign. "Theſe miſcreants, upon this diſappoint- 

ment, ſent for freſh inſtructions; and they ſoon 

received poſitive orders to put that prince to 

death, who, though ovirwhclned with miſe- 

ry, gave continual uneaſineſs to the authors of 

his calamity.” It is related, that Adam Orle- pe |, 

ton, biſhop of Hereford, one of the queen's 

miniſters, ſent, with'theſe orders, a Latin let- 

ter, wherein, by a. ſhameful equivocation, he 

at once, adviſed them to murder Edward, 

to refrain from the commiſſion of ſuch a crime ; 

and, indeed, the words, aſcribed to him, will 
6 L | bear 
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1327. bear both theſe ſenſes, according to the differ- 


WW ence of the pointing 


Walling: 


Rnighton, and, findi 


Walling, 


Act. Pub. 


terred, without any 


*, The two keepers, im- 
mediately, upon the receipt of theſe orders, en- 
tered Edward's room, to put them in execution ; 
him in his bo they laid a pil- 
low on his face, to prevent his being heard ; 
after which, with an unparallelled cruelty, the 
thruſt a horn Pipe up his body, through whic 
they ran a red-hot iron, and burnt his bowels. 
In this horrible manner, did that unfortunare 
rince expire, with ſuch exquiſite torture, that, 
in ſpite ot the precaution of his murderers, his 
cries were heard, at a diſtance; but, to con- 
ceal this execrable fact, the two executioners 


ſent for ſome of the inhabitants of Briſtol and 


Glouceſter; who, examining the body, and 
diſcovering no ſigns of violence, concluded, 
that he died a natural death; and this account, 
which was carefully atteſted by witneſſes, was, 
forthwith, diſperſed over the whole kingdom, 
to render it notorious. 

The misfortunes of the late king, whom his 
enemies ſo cruelly perſecuted, began to raiſe 


the pity of the Engliſh, when he was no long- 


er formidable to them; but this pity was un- 
active, whereas their hatred was reſtleſs and 
impatient, till they accompliſhed his utter de- 
ſtruction. Indeed, it would be difficult to vin- 
dicate his whole conduct; but they cannot be 
charged with being parrial, in his tavour, who 
aſſure us, that his faults bore no proportion to 
his puniſhment. He ſuffered, in his own per- 
ſon, for not having the reſolution to puniſh his 
favourites; a neceſſary leſſon for all princes, 
though few are fo wile as to learn it. The 
compaſſion, for his ſufferings, which could not 
always be concealed, roſe to that height, thar, 
after his deceaſe, he was reverenced, as a faint; 
ſo eaſily do the people run, from one extream 
to another. His body was, immediately, in- 
neral pomp, in Glouce- 
ſter-abbey ; but, ſome time after, the king, 
his fon, ordered a ſtately tomb to be erected 
for him, in the ſaid church; and fo far were 
his murderers from receiving, for their parri- 
cide, the reward they expected, that they were 
forced to fly, beyond ſea, to avoid puniſh- 
ment. The very perſons, that — them, 
cauſed diligent ſearch to be made after them, 
to cover the ſhare they had in the crime; 


Gurney is and, three years after, Gurney being ſeized 


taken and at 
beheaded. 


De la 
Moor. 


Walſing, practices, not fully clear 


Burgos, and, by order of the king of Ca- 
ſtile, carried to Bayonne, Edward commanded 
him to be conveighed to nd ; but, by ſome 
in hiſtory, he was 

beheaded, at ſea. Maltravers ſpent his days, 
in exile, in Germany where he had retired ; 
but divine vengeance did not ſtop here ; for the 
ueen, Mortimer, and their lices alſo 
felt its effects; and, perhaps, we are likewiſe 
to conſider, as conſequences of the ſame ven- 
geance, the violent or untimely deaths of al- 
molt all the deſcendants of Edward III, as well 


' as the civil wars which infeſted England, in 


the reigns of that prince's poſterity, as the ſe- 
quel will inform us. 


of ENGLAND. 


The death of Edward II. ſuppreſſed all the 1328. 


motions, which began to be obſerved in the ww 
g. his ſon, who beliey- The mar- 


kingdom ; and the ki 
ed, that it was natural, having no longer any 
ſcruples, upon his father's account, embraced 


this opportunity, to ſolemnize, with Philippa of Wal 
is marriage, concluded by the AR. 


Hainault, his 
queen, his mother, at Valenciennes; which 
ceremony was performed, at York, where the 
king came, in his return from his campaign; 
and, ſoon after, the new queen was crowned, 
with the uſual ſolemnities. 
The rejoycings, for the king's marriage and 
queen's coronation, being over, Edward 
called a parliament, at Northampton, to con- 
ſult about two very important affairs; the firſt 
of which concerned the regency of France, 
which he claimed, upon the deceaſe of Charles 
the Fair, his uncle, who died, in the begin- 
ning of the preſent year; but I ſhall treat, on 


this point, in another place. The ſecond was A peace 
the peace with Scotland, propoſed by king Ro- between 


bert; for queen Iſabella and Mortimer, who E 
held the reins of the government, were ex- 


tremely averſe to a war. On the other hand, 17 8 pub. 


the king of Scotland, being no longer able to 
ſuſtain the hardſhips of a war, was deſirous to 
ſpend, in tranquillity, the remainder of his 

ys; and, beſides, his age and infirmities 
warning him of his approaching death, he was 
very 1 * to prevent, by a treaty with the 
Engliſh, the accidents which a war might oc- 
caſion, during the minority of his ſon, David, 
who was only ſeven years old. The parlia- 
ment, being entirely in the queen's intereſt, 
readily conſented to enter upon a treaty, that 
was equally deſired by both the parties; and, 
the queen-mother and Mortimer, in the be- 
half of the Engliſh, and Douglaſs, for the Scots, 
negotiating this affair, a peace was ſoon con- 
cluded and confirmed by the marriage of Da- 
vid, prince of Scotland, with Joanna, Edward's 
ſiſter, though they were both children. 

The Engliſh, in general, were highly difla- 
tisfied to ſee a treaty begun, which, in all pro- 
bability, could not redound to their advantage; 
though their uneaſineſs would have been remo- 
ved, by the proſpe& of the repoſe it was to - 
22 them, if, to haſten the concluſion, Iſa- 

ella and Mortimer had not reſigned to Robert 
ſuch advantages, as he could not have expect- 
ed, even after the gaining of many victories. 


Purſuant to their advice, Edward renounced x.q,,..q 
all his pretenſions to Scotland, as well with re- renounces 
ſpect to the cuagy ag as the property ; and, his claim 


to Scot- 
4 had. 


at the ſame time, reſtored to the ki : 
Scotland all the 2 and Rents, W n 
might prove the ſovereignty of the ki 

ny over that wr. 24 Among Sol, 
was the famous act, called man's Roll, 
ſigned by John Baliol and all the Scottiſh ba- 
rons ; which contained the rights of the crown 


of England; and this was followed by the re- I. Barnes 


ſtitution of the crown, ter, and jewels, 
which Edward I. had carried away from Edin- 
burgh, and, in a word, of every thing elſe, 


* Edwardumn occidere nolite timere, bonum eſt. 
Ed ardum occidere nolite, timere bonum ft. 


that 
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The nup- 

tials oſ the 
rinceſs 
oanna, 


Walſing. 


The diſ- 
contents 
of ſome 
lords. 
Walſing. 


Henry of 
Lancaſter 


over Scotland. Had all this proceed- 
ed from a motive of juſtice and equity, to re- 
ir, in ſome meaſure, the injuties done by 
Edward L to the Scots, inſtead of being 
thought ſurpriſing, ſuch a chriſtian conduct 
ſhould have been highly commended ; but, as 
people were fully convinced, that the queen 
and Mortimer did not act, upon ſuch princi- 
les, but, on the contrary, were pre ed, 
in favour of the ſovereignty eſtabliſh'd by Ed- 
ward I, every one was extremely diſpleaſed 
with this reſtitution. They faid, That a 
« peace, neither honourable nor neceſſary, 
« was, by this means, dearly purchaſed ; that, 
« by this ignominious treaty, all the money 
« expended, and all the blood ſpilt, in the 
4 conqueſt of Scotland, were rendered entire- 
&« ly fruitleſs ; that the , who under the 
&« pretence of the king Ges husband's incapa- 
« city, had depoſed him, evidently diſcover- 
« ed, how unfit ſhe was herfelf ro govern the 
« ſtate; and that the faults of Edward II, 
« during his whole reign, were nothing, in 
c compariſon of thoſe ſhe had committed, in 
© the very firſt year of her adminiſtration.” 
However, in ſpite of all theſe murmurs, the 
queen and Mortimer had credit enough, with 
the patliament, to cauſe the treaty to be con- 
firmed, and the ſum of 30.000 marks, which 
Robert promiſed to pay, within three years, to 
be conſidered, as a ſufficient ivalent for 
whatever was reſtored to Scotland; and, thus, 
it often happens, that the very perſons, who 
pretend to reform the government, by extra- 
ordinary methods, 2 demonſtrate, 
that they had nothing leſs in view than the 
good of the publick. bn, 
Purſuant to the treaty, the nuptials of Jo- 
anna, Edward's ſiſter, were ſolemnized, at Ber- 
wick ; and, quickly after, Mortimer, as a re- 
ward for his late pretended ſervice to his ma- 
ſter, was, in full parliament, made earl of 
Marche ; John of Eltham, the king's brother, 
was created earl of Cornwall, and James But- 
ler, carl of Ormond. 
Henry of Lancaſter and ſome other lords 
did not come to this parliament ; being diſ- 
guſted, becauſe Iſabella and Mortimer uſurped 


all authority, contrary to the intent of the par- 


liament, that nominated 12 barons, to manage 
the publick affairs. The tragical death of 
Edward II, and the late treaty with Scotland, 
furniſhing them with a planſible pretence to 
complain, they, now, held private conferences, 
and projected a reformation of the government ; 
but, as it was no eaſy matter to keep a con- 
federacy ſecret, wherein they intended to en- 
gage a great number of perſons, it ſoon reach- 
ed the ears of the queen and Mortimer. 'The 
earl of Lancafter, whom they look'd upon, as 


is attacked author of the plot, and head of the male-con- 


by the. 
queen, 


_ was — 1— victim they reſolved to ſa- 
ce to their ſafety; and an opportunity ſoon 
offered, which they thought it adviſable to 
embrace, to bring about their deſign. The 
earl had a private quarrel wich the lord Hol- 


land, whom he regarded, as a mortal enemy 
to his family, and one of the chief authors of 
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the death of earl Thomas, his brother; and 
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ſome menaces, which he dropp'd againſt him. 


induced Sir Thomas Wythers, one of his do- 
meſticks, to his maſter ; for, preſently 
after the breaking up of the parliament, W y- 
thers killed the lord Holland, and took ſanc- 
tuary in the earl's palace, at Lancaſter, from 
whence repeated orders from court were unable 
to force him. The queen and earl of Marche, 
rejoicing that their enemy furniſhed them with 


ſo fair an occaſion, to exaſperate the king a- 


gainſt him, repreſented to the young prince, 
that it was of the laſt importance, not to ſuf- 
fer a ſubje&, of what quality ſoever, to pro- 
tect criminals, and ſtop the courſe of juſtice; 
that this was, in reality, to act the ſovereign, 
and it was to be feared; that thoſe, who aſſum- 
ed ſuch a power, deſigned to enlarge it, at the 
expence of the royal authority, and to diſturb 
the peace of the kingdom ; by which means, 
they perſuaded the young king to reſolve upon 
the chaſtiſement of this diſobedience. 

The earl, bei 
ings, prepared, for his defence, and formed 
an aſſociation, with Edmund, earl of Kent, 


informed of theſe roceed- He pre- 
pares for 


defence, 


and Thomas, earl of Norfolk, the king's uncles, 


the lord Beaumont, judge Truflel, and fome 
other lords ; who were all reſolutely determin- 
ed to defend themſelves, provided they were 
attacked ; and, at the ſame time, they pub- 


liſhed a manifeſto, containing the motives of J. Barnes, 


their armament, which were all drawn: ftom 
the publick good and grievances of the king- 
dom. They declared, that they had taken 
up arms, I. To oblige Iſabella to refund, in- 
to the treaſury, the revenues ſhe had procur- 
ed to be aſſigned her, far exceeding the uſual 
dowry of the queens. II. To reſtrain the ex- 
actions and incroachments of thoſe that govern- 
ed, in the name of the king. III. To bring 
to condign puniſhment the betrayers of their 
country, in the late war with Scotland. 
IV. To inquire, wherefore, the ordinance of 
parliament, eſtabliſhing 12 barons, to go- 
vern the ſtate, during the king's minority, was 
not put in execution. V. To cauſe ſtrict in- 
quiry to be made, about the death of the late 
king, after he was, by private orders, remov- 
ed i the cuſtody of thoſe, to whom he was 
committed by the parliament. VI. To call 
thoſe to an account, who had ſeized that prince's 
treaſures. VIE To find out, for the fatis- 
faction of the publick, by whoſe advice, the 
king, during his minority, had renounced all 
his pretenſions to Scotland, and delivered up 
all the charters and inſtruments, relating to 
that kingdom. VIII. And taftly, To bring 
thoſe to an account, who adviſed the king to 
marry the princeſs, his ſiſter, to David Bruce, 
an inveterate foe to the Engliſh nation. 
Theſe articles, copies of which were induſ- 
triouſly diſperſed, all over the kingdom, ſentibly 
affected the queen and the earl of Marche, 
who were very plainly ſtruck at; but, inſtead, 
of juſtifying their conduct, which, indeed, was 


no eaſy task, they intimated to the king, chat 
they, who had taken up arms, intended ro 
deprive him of the crown; maliciouſly _— 
caſter, 


ing, that his two uncles, with Henry of 
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1328. caſter, grandſon to Henry III, had projected 
the excluſion of the iflue of Edward II. from 
the throne, of which that prince was declared 
unworthy, as if the faults of the father ought, 
1 in reaſon, to reflect on the children. The 
young king, who did not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect 
the queen, his mother, reſolved, by force of 
arms, to reduce thoſe 13 to his allegiance, 
whom he, now, conſidered, as rebels; and 
he even began his preparations. In all ap- 
pearance, this affair would have been attended 
with fatal conſequences, if the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, zealouſly interpoſing, had not art- 
fully hinted to the queen, that the manifeſto 
of the male- contents was fo plauſible, that 
there was apparent danger of its inducing the 
whole nation, to eſpouſe their cauſe. The 
queen, at once, apprehending the archbiſhop's 
hints, was prevailed with to accommodate the 
difference, by an agreement, which was not 
very diſagreeable to the oppoſite party; for, 
as they were not yet in a condition, to carry 
things to the point they deſired, their intent, 
in publiſhing the manifeſto, was only to con- 
vince the queen of the great riſque ſhe run, 
in attempting to cruſh them; ſo that, without 
inſiſting any farther on their grievances, they 
accepted the pardon procured them by the 
archbiſhop tor certain fines, and the baniſhmenr 
of Beaumont, Truſſel, and the murderer of 
the lord Holland, who were excepted in it ; 
and, on this occaſion, the earl of Marche pre- 
tended to be a friend to the princes, tho' he 
was ſtill, in Wality, their implacable enemy, 
and the earl of Kent, ſoon after, fell a ſacrifice 
to his reſentment. EN, 
Robert, the valiant king of Scotland, who 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his late glori- 
Scckland. Ous peace with England, died, ſedate and 
dies, and eaſy, with the ſatisfaction of _— freed 
is ſucceed]. Scotland from the dominion of the Engliſh, 
ed by Da- and of ſeeing his own ſon ſettled on the throne; 
vid, his and the Scots very juſtly rank him, among 
ww... their moſt illuſtrious kings, as the reſtorer of 
their monarchy. This prince, on his death- 
bed, recommended three things, eſpecially, 
to thoſe he had appointed regents, during the 
minority of his ſon, David, then only eight 
years old; firſt, never to hazard a battle, in 
the kingdom ; ſecondly, to make no long 
truces with the Engliſh, if the two nations 
ſhould come to a rupture ; and, in the laſt 
place, to have always an eye over what paſlcd, 
in England, to prevent their being ſurpriſed, 

| unprepared. 
The earl he earl of Marche, being ſtil! ſupported by 
of Marche the queen-mother, acted more like a ſovereign 
More ang than a miniſter ; for he diſpoſed of all the offi- 
more odi- Ces, as Well as of the publick revenues, with 
Ous. an authority, joined to an arrogance very com- 
| mon to court- favourites. The extraordinary 
credit of this lord rouſed the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, who had as little eſteem for him, as 
they had formerly for Gaveſton, or Spencer ; 
and Edmund, earl of Kent, the king's uncle, 
was the principal perſon, among thoſe that 
moſt freely diſcovered their ſentiments ; for this 
prince, tho he was naturally ſincere and gene- 
rous, had, as well as Edward II, his brother, 


1 329. 
Robert, 


truth. The contrivers of the plot had 


of ENGLAND. . A0 
no great genius for publick affairs. However, 1329. 
being impoſed upon by Iſabella's artifices, he 
had joined with her, againſt his own brother, 
not, in the leaſt, ſuſpecting ſhe would have 
puſh'd things to ſuch an extremity ; bur 
the government was changed, before he had 
time to refle& on the conſequences of the 
queen's undertaking. The ſcandalous behavi- 
our of that — 1 the arrogance of the fa- 
vourite, the ſudden death of the king, and the 
ill management of the publick affairs, at length, 
opening his eyes, he perceived, with grief, the 
injuſtice of the plot he had unhappily engaged 
in; and a generous man cannot, without pain, 
conceal his ſentiments. The earl, who was no 
politician, not being careful enough to hide his 
uneaſineſs at paſt tranſactions, and daily occur- 
rences, had aſſociated with Henry of Lanca- 
ſter, during the late commotions; and this was 
ſufficient to induce Iſabella and the earl of 
Marche to haſten his ruin; but, with that view, The queen 
they laid for him the moſt extraordinary ſnare and Mor- 
imaginable, in which it is amazing, that he umer lay a 
ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be taken. As his con- fare for 
duct was unblameable, it was neceſſary ſo to prince. 
manage, that he ſhould render himſelf criminal, 
that his deſtruction might be thought the leſs 
ſurpriſing ; and, therefore, his two adverſa- He is made 
ries, by ſome who feigned to be his friends, to believe, 
inſinuated to him, that Edward II, his brother, chat , 
was ſtill alive, and reported to be dead, only gin 8 
to prevent the troubles his adherents might Walbng. 
raiſe; that he was ſtrictly guarded in Corfe- 
caſtle, and permitted to be ſeen by none but 
his domeſticks, who were confined with him. 
This pretended ſecret was ſupported with a va- 
riety of circumſtances, and confirmed by the 
teſtimony of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction; a- 
mong whom were two prelates, that were de- 
ceived, as well as Edmund, or employed to de- 
ceive him. He had himſelf aſſiſted at the fu- 
neral of the late king ; but the account he had. 
now received, together with a like report ſpread, 
at court, by the artifices of his enemies, and 
his defire that the thing might be true, eaſil 
prevailed on him to believe, that he might, poſ- 
* have been impoſed upon, by counterfeit 
obſequies. In this belief, he reſolved to exert . . 
himſelf, to free the pretended priſoner from his ſolves to 
captivity ; and though, at firſt, he was in ſuſ· free him, 
pence, on account of his oath to the king, his 
nephew, he ſoon found means to remove that 
ſcruple. It is ſaid, that, being commiſſioned 
to go to Rome, and demand the canonization 
of the late earl of Leiceſter, he took occaſion 
to conſult John XXII, about this affair; and 
it is added, but how truly I am not able to 
determine, that the pope not only approved 
of his project, but ordered him to put it in ex- 
ecution, under pain of excommunication. Ed- 
mund, being ſupported by the papal authority, 
without farther conſideration, departed from A- 
vignon, intent upon uſing his utmoſt endea- 
vours to free the king, his brother, whom he 
imagined to be {til in priſon ; yet, as this ima- 
gination was founded only upon a report, the 
certainty of which was not well atteſted, he 
ſent a truſty friar to Corte, to be aſſured of the 
taken 
care 


alſing. 
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n chat Edward was ſtill a priſonet; fo that 


He is ap- 
prehend- 
ed, 

Act. Pub. 


Walſing. 


Knighton, 


condemn- 
ed, and 
executed, 


March 19. 


Walking. 


letter 


the monk, upon His coming into thoſe pars 
for privare information being prepoſſeſs d by 
th dleſs rumours,  pretenting buſineſs 
with the-governor' of Corfe, - asked him, whe- 
ther there was really any foundation for what 
was teported of Edward? The governor, hav- 
ing, beforehand, received his inftrations, re- 
turned ſuch an anſwer, as confirmed the friar 
in bis opinion; and it ĩs even affirmed, that he 
ſhewed him, at a little diſtance, a perſon ſit- 
ting at a table, who was ſerved with great re- 
ſpect, by which means he fally convinced him, 
that he was not deceived. - Edmund, upon the 
friar's report, no longer doubting the truth of 
this relation, came himſelf to-Corfe; and de- 
manded to be conducted to his brother's apart- 
ment; and the perfidious governor, ſeeming to 


be ſurpriſed at his knowing the ſecret, did not 


deny, that Edward was in the caſtle; though, 
at the ſame time, he told him, that he had 
poſitive orders to admit no perſon into his pre- 
ſence: This conſeſſion induced Edmund to re- 

at his inſtances; but, the governor being 
inflexible, he gave him a letter for the priſoner, 
wherein he aſſured him, that he would do all 
that was poſſible, to procure his liberty. This 
letter was directly carried to the queen, who 
ſhewed it to the king, her ſon, magnifying his 
danger, from his uncle's practices; and ſhe ea- 
ſily obtained leave to ſecure the prince's per- 
ſon; for he did not, in the leaſt, ſaſpe& his 
mother to be herſelf the author of this conſpi- 
racy The king, having conſented to this pro- 
poſal, 


meaſures were, immediately, taken to 
apprehend Edmund, at Wincheſter, where the 


parliament was aſſembled; and, his impeach- 
ment being brought before the peers, his own 
was produced, which he could not diſ- 
own; nay, he confeſſed, that ſeveral lords, and 
particularly the archbiſhop of York and biſhop 
of London, were concerned in the plot, or, at 
leaſt, had adviſed him to haſten the execution. 
Upon this confeſſion, which proved a ſettled 
deſign to change the government, he was con- 
demned to be beheaded ; which ſentence was, 
ſoon after, executed ; and, all that day, the 
king was ſo befet by the queen, his mother, 


* 


and the earl of Marche, that none could have 


acceſs, to ſue for the pardon of a prince ſo near- 
ly related to him. It is even faid, that he was 
entirely ignorant of the ſentence paſſed upon 
his uncle, or of his execution, till it was too 
late; but, however that be, Edmund was 
brought upon the ſcaffold, to ſuffer the puniſh- 


ment to which he was condemned; tho”, the 
- executioner ſtealing away, from noon till even- 


ing, no one could be found to perform his of- 
fice, when, at laſt, a perſon, out of the mar- 
ſhalſea, ſevered his head from his body. This 
was the fate of the earl of Kent, in the 28th 
year of his age; who leſt two ſons, that died 
young, and two daughters, the 
- whom was the 4 
and her ſecond husband was the famous prince 
of Wales, her couſin; eldeſt ſon to Edward III. 


Edmund WAS the only perſon proſecuted, ! for 
the imaginary erime chat occaſioned his death; 


7 


4 4 


the ſix following articles. 


France 50,000 marks, fterling, in ſatisfaction AR; Pub. 


III. That both 


oungeſt of 
greateſt beauty 1 her time; 


he Reign ef E DBWARDIII. 


1329. date to have ir wliſpered about; in the coun- 


others deſerved the ſame 
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8 . * 
though, according to his depoſitions, ſeverkl ' 1329, Y 


puniſhment - bur the 
-contrivers of the plot, having made that prini 

4 ſacrifice, ſtudiouſly avoided too ſtrict an - 
"mination of matters, teſt they ſhould, thereby, 


difcover what it highly concerned them to cf. 


ceal; and it is even extremely probable,” that 
ſeveral of theſe, impeached by Frm Mori 
tools employed by his enemies, ro hurry him 
into deſtruction. e 
Hefore I proceed, it will be 


the origin of an atfair, which is to be the prin- 
cipal ſubje& of this prince's majority; where- 
fore, I muſt reſume the account of the diſputes, 
between the two crowns, where” 1 left off, in 
the reign of Edward II. rH $2 


* - 
+ # * 
LET * 


requiſite to ſpeak |, 
of Edward's affairs with France, during his mi- 
nority; for not only the order of time requires 
it, but ir is very proper previouſſy to clear the - 


The late treaty made, at Paris, by the me- The affairs 


diation of Iſabella, did not fully end all the of Edward 
differences, between Edward IE and Charles with 


the Fair; for the queen, whoſe ſole view was 
the ruin of the king, her husband, did not judge 
it adviſable to diſcuſs all the articles of theſe 
conteſts, left it ſhould obſtruct her main deſign; 
and, on the other hand, Charles being poſſeſ- 
{cd of Agenois, did not think ir expedient to 
urge, himſelf, the diſcuſſion of matters; ſo that 
the ſentence paſſed, at Paris, in the buſineſs of 
St. Sardos, which condemned the Gaſcoi 


France. 


lords to baniſhment, and decreed the demoliſh- | 


ing of their caſtles, was ſtill in force; but the 
treaty, concluded by the queEmp#preſerved Ed- 
ward's pretenſions entire, and left him ar liber- 
to proſecute his right, in the court of peers. 
he reſignation of Guienne cauſed freſh diffi- 
culties ; 
in receiving the homage of the prince, his ne- 
phew, obliged himſelf to reftore that whole 
province; which the king of France denied. 
Edward III. was no ſooner on the throne, 
than, by the advice of his parliament, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to France, to negotiate an agtee- 
ment, between the two crowns; and, ſhortly 


139 


after, a new treaty was concluded, containing 


r Edward II. pretended, that Charles, 


I. That both parties ſhould reſtore all their A new 


conqueſts, during the war. | 
IL That Edward ſhould pay the kin 


for his charges, on occaſion of the rupture. 


rdon. | 


IV. That Charles ſhould pardon” the felony 
of the Gaſcoign lords, as to 'life and limbs, 
provided they ſubmitted to banifhment. - 

V. That Edward ſhould: engage to demoliſh 
their caſtles. - £4 


VI. That this treaty - ſhould be void, unleſs 


ratified by the king of England, before Eaſter. 
The court of England was too deſirous of 


peace, to neglect the performance of the laſt 
underſtanding f 
the reſt of hae 


article; ſo that there was a good 
between the two crowns, during 


year, both mortarchs being equally follicirous to 

prevent a freſn rupture. 
This affair was ſcarce over, before a new and 
more important quarrel involved the 9 
5 8 


6M 


treaty 
of made at 


aris. 


ſides ſhould grant a general 


— 


1329. . Tons in a war, which cauſed the effuſion of 

yr torrents of blood, and e f France, at laſt, 

A very brink of deſtruction. Charles the 

Mezerai, Fair dying, on the firſt of February, 1328, 

Without male iſſue, and leaving Joanna, his 

Froiſſart. queen, big with child, there aroſe a great diſ- 

pute, about the regency of the kingdom, during 

her pregnancy ; for Edward claimed it, as the 

nephew and neareſt relation of the deceaſed 

Edward king; but Philip, ſon of Charles de Valois, 

and the and-couſin-german'to the ſaid king, founded 

cartof e, his claim upon, the Salick law, which, in his 
is diſpute > 5 7 } : 

about the Opinion, debarred the females and their de- 

regency, ſcendants from the ſucceſſion to the crown; 

from whence he inferred, that neither had they 

any right to the regency, in prejudice of the 

Tt is ad- male line. This conteſt was decided, in favour 

Judged to of Philip, by the peers of France ; and it was 

. partly on this occaſion, that Edward convened 

the parliament, at Northampton, on acconnt, 

as was ſaid, of the peace with Scotland. He 

repreſented to, them his reaſons, for claiming 

the regency of France; the injury that, he pre- 

cad was done him, in the preference of 

Philip de Valois; and the diſadvantageous in- 

ference that might be drawn, from his exclu- 

ſion, with reſpe& to the crown of France, it 


the child, the queen was big with, ſhould not 


live, or be a daughter. Hiſtorians do not 
2 relate, what judgment the parliament 
paſſed, upon this nice and critical point; but, 
as the members were entirely attached to Iſa- 
bella and the earl of Marche, in all probability, 
they were not more ſcrupulous, concerning the 
affairs of France, than they had been, with re- 
4 2 to thoſe of Scotland. The difficulty of 
the undertaking, the ſtrength of the kingdom, 
and the king's age were objections not eaſily 
to be anſwered; and, beſides, it might ſo ha 
pen, that the preparations, to ſupport his cauſe, 
would be fruitleſs, if the queen dowager ſhould 
be delivered of a ſon; yet, in ſpite of theſe con- 
4iderations, the young king could not be prevail- 
ed on to relinquiſh'a right which he apprehend- 
ed to be juſt ; but, as he was {till a minor, he 
perceived, that it would be extremely difficulr 
effectually to oppoſe the advice of the queen, 
his mother, his council, and the parliament; yet, 
if he tacitly deſiſted from his pretenſions to a 
regency, which was about to expire, he was re- 
ſolved to act otherwiſe, as to the crown itſelf, 
unleſs the point in diſpute ſhould be decided, 
by the birth of a prince. This evidently ap- 
AR, Pub. pears, from ſeveral of his letters to certain 
lords of Guienne, dated the 28th of March, 
about a month before queen Joanna's delive- 
ry; wherein, provided ſhe was brought to bed 
of à daughter, he aſſured theſe lords, that 
e deſigned to uſe all poſſible means, to reco- 
ver the right and inheritance of the queen, his 
mother. | 
The queen In April, Joanna was delivered of a princeſs, 
is deliver · whoſe birth would, from that moment, have oc- 
ed of a caſioned a bloody war, if Edward had been in 
daughter. a. condition to proſecute his pretenſions. How- 
ever, he demanded the crown of France, by his 
ambaſſadors; yet Philip procuring himſelf to 
be crowned, by vertue of the judgment that aſ- 
ſigned him the regency, the king of England's 


* 
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ambaſſadors were not ſo much as admitted to 


ticulars, becauſe it will be n y to tręat on 
them more largely, hereaſter. It is ſuſfigient, 
at preſent, to obſerve, that Edward, not har 
ing it in his power to puſh. this affair, choſe to 
let it lie dormant, till a more favourable oppor- 
tunity.; and ſeveral pieces, in the Collection of 
the Publick Acts, ſhew, that his ſilence argued 
nothing leſs than an intention to recede from 
his right. We ſee there, that, immediately af- 
ter the coronation of Philip de Valois, he pro- 
jected meaſures, in order to war againſt him; 
for his alliance, about this time, with the duke 
of Brabant and ſeveral lords, who promiſed to 
fupply him with troops, clearly prove, that he 
formed ſome grand deſign; and his letters to 
the lords of Guienne demonſtrate, that it was 
againſt France. In theſe letters, dated, Sep- 
tember 16, 13 28, he expreſly declared, that he 
intended to recover his mother's inherirance ; 
whereas he had, then, no quarrel with France, 
in which the queen, his mother, was particu- 
larly concerned; ſo that the inheritance, he 
mentioned, muſt neceſſarily relate to the whole 
kingdom of France, ſince his conteſts with Phi- 
lip, about Guienne, had not any relation to 
bella's right. 
Philip de Valois, being involved, in the begin- 


On 


1329. 
an audience; but I flightly.paſs over theſe par- FA 


Philip 


ning of his reign, in a war with the Flemings, ſummons 


was not very haſty, in demanding Edward's Edwarc. o 


homage, for Guienne and Ponthieu; for it was 
not till April, 1329, that he cauſed him to be 
ſummoned to appear, in perſon, on that ac- 
count. In Edward's preſent diſpoſition, he 
would gladly have been excuſed, from paying 
homage to a prince, whom he conſidered, as 
an uſurper of his right; but his council, reflea- 
ing on his youth, and the ſtate of the king- 
dom which abounded with male-contents, 
could, by no means, approve a refuſal, which, 
probably, would plunge him into great difh- 
culties ; whilſt the queen, his mother, and the 
earl of Marche did all that was le, to 
prevent a quarrel with Philip. They repre- 
ſented to the king, that he would infallibly loſe 
all his dominions, in France, if he raſhly diſco- 
vered his pretenſions to that kingdom, before 
he was able to ſupport them; but theſe remon- 
ſtrances would, perhaps, have proved ineffec- 
tual, if, for his ſatisfaction, an expedient had 
not been deviſed, unbecoming, indeed, the ſin- 
cerity kings ought to profeſs, but which his 
youth and paſſion hurried him to fall in with, 
without a ſtrict examination. It was ſuggeſt- 


ed to him, that, by proteſting, before-hand, 


againſt the homage, he would not, in the leaſt, 
pre judice his claim; and, accordingly, he made, 


o ho- 


mage. 


by a procurator, the following proteſtation, be- Edward 
fore his council: That, by any homage what- privately ; 
ever to be paid to the lord Philip de Valois, P'Y* 


ainſt the 


„ now ſtiling himſelf king of France, by king fonage. 


„Edward of England, for the dukedom of 
« Guicenne and earldom of Ponthieu, he did 
« not deſign to renounce his hereditary right 
« to the realm of France, or any way derogate 
« from the ſame ; even though letters, to that 
ce purpoſe, ſhould be ſigned 


© ſeals ; and he farther proteſted, that he 2 
no 


* 45 


with either of his 
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Edward contrary, 


« own free will, but ſolely for the juſt fear he 
&* had of loſing the ſaid dutehy and earldom, 
« and to prevent other preat datigers and irre- 
« parable loſſes“ This declaration was figned 
by the king and council, thotgh it was not 
communieated to Philip's envoy; who only re- 
ceived a general anſwer, that the king would 
perform, as ſoon as poſſible, his obligations to 
the crown of France. ' | 

How unwilling ſoever 
this homage, he reſolved 


Edward was to dd 
upon it, leſt he 


Ah. pub. ſhould too ſoon diſcover his grand deſign; but, 


to compenſate, in ſome meaſure, for the mor- 
tifying ſtep he was forced to take, he ordered 
a great number of lords to attend him, and, 
with a very ſpkndid equipage, and a retinue 
of 1000 horſe, came to Amiens, where Philip 
expected him. On the day appointed, for do- 
ing his homage, he appeared before the king 
of France, in a robe of crimſon- velvet, em- 
broidered with leopards of gold, having his 
crown on his head, his ſword by his ſide, and 
gold ſpurs on his heels; and the king of France 
received him, ſitting on his throne, with his 
crown on his head, his ſcepter in his hand, 
and in a robe of blue velvet, powdered with 
flo wer- de- luces of gold. Near him were the 
kings of Navarre and Majorca, with all the 
and principal lords of France, whom he 

d -expreſly ſummoned, to be witneſſes of 
this authentick homage ; and, before 'Edward's 
arrival, Philip pretended this ſhould be a liege 
homage, as, indeed, it ought to have been ; 
but, in the conferences held, before the cere- 
mony, matters were otherwiſe ſettled. Ed- 
ward, proteſting that he was not perfectly in- 
formed of the manner of the homage, propoſed 
to do it, in general terms; but, at the ſame 


Froiſſart. time, he promiſed, upon his honour, that if, 


upon conſulting his records, he found the ho- 
mage to be full, he would give letters- patent 
of it, under his great ſeal. Upon that condi- 
tion, Philip accepted the homage, in general 
terms; and this was really the manner, in 
which Edward did it, whatever ſome French 
hiſtorians have affirmed, to the contrary, who, 
doubtleſs, were miſ-led by bad memoirs. Ed- 


J. Barnes, ward's hiſtorian alſo ſays, upon no better 


grounds, that the king of France was juſt going 
to order him to be ſeized, had not the biſho 
of Lincoln informed his maſter of it, who with- 
drew, without taking leave; for this cannot 
be true, ſince Philip could not have taken this 
reſolution, but upon Edward's refuſing to do 
full homage ; and yer it is certain, that he 
readily conſented to receive it, in general terms. 
Moreover, they had ſeveral interviews, after 
the ceremony ; and, before they parted, it 
was agreed, that Edward ſhould ſend ambaſ- 
fadors to France, to finiſh what the late treaty 
had left undecided. 
As Edward ſtood diſpoſed, with reſpe& to 
the king of France, he was not very forward 
to ſend wy promiſed declaration; but, on the 
e tried to gain time, by propoſals 
of a marriage of his ae fiſter, 
with the ſon and daughter of Philip. He even 
continued at London, almoſt a year, under 
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| te ee —— 
various pretences, ambaſſadors 9 ro preſs 
him to perform his promife ; and, Airing that 
time, Edward was very urgent, in his turn, 


with the King of Frante, co put an end to their 
differences, about Guienne, , purſuant to their 
late agreement: It was obvious, that Edward 


ſought only to gein time; and, accordingly, 


—1* who impatiently bore all theſe delays, 
ſent him word thar he would, not be his dupe. 
He diſpatched into Guienne the earl of Alen- 
2on, his brother, who took and demoliſhed 
the caſtle of Naintes, and plundered that town 
and theſe unexpected hoſtilities © produced a 
new treaty, between che two monarchs. Ed- 
ward poſitively promiſed to ſend the declara- 
tion of homage, to pay the 50,000 marks, 
ſterling, he owed to France, and 60,000 Pari- 
ſian livres, for the aſſignment made him, by 
the king, his father, of Guienne. Moreover, 
he engaged to ſee the caftles demoliſhed, be- 
longing to the Gaſcoign lords condemned, in 
the reign of Charles the Fair ; and, ſhortly 
after, he ſent the king of France letters- patent 
under his great ſeal, to confirm and 85 the 
homage he had done, at Amiens. He expreſ- 
ly declared, that the homage was to be eſteem- 
ed full; and that the homages which he him- 
ſelf, or his ſucceſſors, dukes of Guienne and 
earls of Ponthieu, paid, hereafter, ſhould be 
done, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
formalities, as the king of France had expect- 
ed. In theſe letters, there was a pattern, how 
the homage was to be performed; and, after 
he had ſent this authentick declaration, he took 
a journey to France, under the pretence of 
fulfilling a vow. In a conference with Philip, 
he obtained of him an abatement of 30,000 
livres, Tournoiſe, for the damage done to the 
town and caſtle of Xaintes, and an abſolute 
wigs for the condemned Gaſcoign lords ; 

ut let us leave, for a moment, Edward's af- 
fairs with France, to ſee what paſſed, in Eng- 


land, during theſe negotiations; for we ſhall 


ſoon have occaſion to reſume the ſequel of 
theſe affairs, which are the principal ſubject of 
the preſent reign. 


Edward, ſoon after his return from Amiens, The 
it is ſuppoſed, began to be ſuſpicious of the downfal 


queen his mother's conduct; and, when it was of 
perceived at court, that he grew weary of the 


P guardianſhip of Iſabella and Mortimer, their timer. 
enemies did all that was poſſible, to foment Walling. 


his jealouſy; and ſo many important things 
were infinuated to him, that he reſolved, at 
length, to have a perfect information of his 
affairs. Thoſe, to whom he applied, repre- 
fented to him, „That the carl. of Marche 
affected to out-fhine his ſovereign, by a 
* magnificence too ſplendid for a ſubject; 
that he diſpoſed of all the offices of the king- 
« dom to his creatures; that he was abſolute 
© maſter of the fortunes. of the Englith, ruin- 
ing ſome, and advancing others, at his 
« pleaſure ; that Edward II. was murdered, 
« by his private orders; that the earl of Kent 
« loſt his life, by his ſecret practices; and, 
<« finally, that, in all probability, the queen 
« and her miniſter had formed the deſign, of 


« keeping, him always a minor, to ſecute the 
| , royal 
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royal authority. 


Some add, that it was 
intitnated to him, that the queen, his. mother, 


was big with child by Mortimer ; bur this is 


very unlikely, ſince, according to Froiflart, 
the report of her being with child was ſpread 
over the whole kingdom. Theſe intimations 
fully convinced the king, of what he had, hi- 
therto, only ſuſpected; and, now, calling to 
mind the ſudden death of the king, his father; 
the beheading of the earl of Kent, his uncle; 


timer; aſter which, he told them, that, with 
the conſent of his ſubjects, he intended to aſſume 
the reins of the government, tho he was not 


yet arrived at the age preſcribed by the law i; 


to which the parliament unanimouſly conſent- 
ed, all the members being equally ready to 
ſecond his deſigns. 1 77 1 


The king, upon his majority, in the firſt The queen 


<S = 


Edward, in his ſpeech to the parliament, in- £1330. 
veighed, in general, againſt the queen and Mor: Www 


0 1. 


7 
— 


the diſhonourable peace he was made to con- 22 ſeized the exorbitant dowry of the queen, 2 
clude with Scotland; the extravagant dowry his mother, and reduced it t. penſion of Walling 
of the queen, his mother; the credit, riches, 3000 l. per annum; and, at the ſame time, 

and arrogance of the earl of Marche, and de- 


teſting the wickedneſs of thoſe, who, under the 
pretence of the publick good, conſulted only 
the gratification of their paſſions, he reſolved to 
puniſh them. However, he ftudiouſly conceal- 
ed his purpoſe, till a proper opportunity offer- 
ed, when the parliament was to meet at Not- 


ſhe was confined to her houſe, at Riſings, leſt, 
by her intrigues, ſhe ſhould excite new troubles. 
Mezerai is miſtaken, when he ſays, that Ed- 
ward haſtened his mother's death; for it is 
certain, that ſhe lived 28 years, in her con- 
finement, where the king, her ſon, viſited 


her, once or twice every year, more out of 
decency than affection. | * 

As for the earl of Marche, he was treated The earl 
with the utmoſt ſeverity; whoſe impeachment, of Marche 
brought before the parliament, contained ſe- 4. on 


d 
veral articles, of which theſe were the chief: — po 


tingham ; for, the court being come to that 
town, Iſabella and the earl of Marche lodged 
in the caſtle, with a guard of 180 knights, 
whilſt the king, with a ſmall retinue, lodged 
in the town; and, in ſpite of theſe precauti- 


Act. Pub. ons, Edward having gained the governor, en- 


Mortimer 
is ſeized 
and im- 


priſoned. 


tered the caſtle through a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage, and came into his mother's apartment, 
accompanied with Montacute, and ſome other 
officers, who were reſolutely determined to loſe 
their lives, in his ſervice. At firſt, ſome noiſe 
was made, and two knights of the guard were 
killed, who, having leſs reſpe& for the king 
than their companions, offered to reſiſt. The 


earl of Marche was apprehended, and, not- 


withſtanding the queen's cries and intreaties, 
to ſpare the gallant Mortimer, he was carried 


out, the ſame way Edward came in, and con- 


Edward 


ducted, under a ſtrong guard, to the tower of 
London. | 


_ This maſter- piece of policy, proving ſo ſuc- 


callsa new ceſsful, the king diſſolved the parliament, and 


tirely at the devotion of the queen and the 
earl of Marche, Edward bitterly complained, 


in his ſummons, of the members, and exhorted 


the people, to chuſe repreſentatives who were 
more cordially concerned for the welfare of the 
ſtate. The parliament met, at London, with 
diſpoſitions widely different from thoſe of the 
tormer ; for moſt of the members, overjoyed 
to ſee the kingdom freed from the tyranny of 
the earl of Marche, had nothing in their view, 
but the reformation of the government, and the 
puniſhment of the earl, in proportion to his 
crimes ; the common fate of court-favouritesand 
miniſters, who abuſe their power ; for, in ſpite 
of their grandeur, they muſt expect to find 
chemſelves abandoned by all, whenever their 
affairs begin to decline. 


That he had ſeized the government of the cuted. 


kingdom, without authority, and contrary to 
the expreſs regulation of the parliament ; that 
he had planted, about the king, ſpies upon all 
his actions, to prevent his freeing himſelf from 
the ſubjection under which he was kept b 
that miniſter ; that he had procured rhe deat 
of Edward II, by his expreſs orders; that he 
had centrived a treacherous plot, to take away 
the life of the late earl of Rent; that he had 
appropriated to his own uſe the 20,000 marks, 
paid by the king of Scotland; and, laſtly, that 
e had lived, in too familiar a manner, with 
queen Iſabella. For all theſe crimes, which 
were affirmed to be notorious, and, for proof 
of which, no evidences were ſo much as heard, 
he was condemned to die *; and his ſentence, 


þ parlia- ſummoned another; but, as the late parlia- that he ſhould, as a traytor, be drawn and 
. a ment, regardleſs of the publick good, were en- hanged, on the common gallows, at Tyburn f, 


was executed, with the utmoſt rigour. It is 


very remarkable, that he was condemned, 
without being heard, as he himſelf had treat- 
ed the Spencers; but this irregularity proved 
advantageous to his poſterity; for the ſequel 
will inform us, that Roger, his grandſon, ob- 
tained, afterwards, an act to reverſe this ſen- 
tence, as erroneous ; and his deſcendants, in the 
female line, aſcended the throne of England. 


The article of his impeachment, relating to Froiſfar. 


his commerce with the queen, evidently proves, 
that the whole kingdom was offended at their 
familiarity ; and, if it had not been notorious, 
it is not to be imagined, that the parliament 
would have ſo deeply wounded the honour of 
that princeſs, which could not but reflect on 
the king, her ſon. They, who have attempted 


- * The earl of Marche left four ſons, of whom Edmund, his eldeſt, died, in the flower of his age, leaving his ſon 
Roger, who was reſtored to his grandfather's eſtates and honours, The earl had likewiſe ſeven daughters, Katha- 
rine, wife of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick; Joan married to James, lord Audley ; Agnes to Lawrence 


de Haſtings, earl of Pembroke; Margaret to Thomas, ſon and heir of Maurice, lord Berkley; | 
and heir of John de Charleton, lord Powis ; Blanche to Peter de Grandiſon ; and Beatrix firſt to Edward, ſon 
and heir to "Thomas of Brotherton, earl marſhal, ſon to Edward II, and afterwards to Sir Thomas de Brooſe. 


T Then called Elms. now Tyburn ; and his body, after hanging two days and two nights, was granted to the 
friars Minors, who buried it in their church, now, iled Chriſt church. ' . T 


D 


1 


aud to John, ſon 


* — — — 


her 


* 
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1330. her vindication, from the little probability, 
A thar a perſon of her exalted rank ſhould fo far 
forget herſelf, did not conſider, that, a few 
ears before, the three daughters-in-law of 
hilip the Fair were equally regardleſs of their 
reputation, by the confeſſion of all the hiſto- 

rians. / | 
The birth - Thus, Edward began, betimes, to wipe out 
of prince the blemiſhes which had ſullied his minority, 
Edward. giying auſpicious preſages of the glory and pro- 
| — of his reign; and, for a farther addi- 
tion to the publick happineſs, Heaven bleſſed 
the young monarch with a ſon, whom the 
queen brought, this year, into the world ; who 
was named Edward, after his father, and be- 
came, in his time, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt 
accompliſhed prince, England had ever pro- 

duced *. 

The king Edward having entered upon the admini- 
forms _ ration of affairs, people were impatient to ſee, 
project ot hat ſteps the young prince would take ; for 


1 his courage, capacity, and active ſpirit induc- 
land. ed them to believe, that he would not, like 
the king, his father, chuſe an indolent liſe, but 

rather imitate his grandfather, Edward I. 

France and Scotland were equally concerned 

to obſerve his firſt proceedings ; for the one 

might juſtly apprehend, that he would renew 

his pretenſions to the crown, procured by Phi- 

lip de Valois, to his prejudice ; and the other 

had no leſs reaſon to fear, that he would break 
through the diſhonourable treaty, wherein he 

was engaged by the queen, his mother, and 
Mortimer, during his minority. Though the 
king of Scotland was his brother-in-law, it was 
known, in thoſe days, as well as, at preſent, 
that the bond of affinity is not always a ſuffi- 
cient bar to the ambition of princes ; and, in- 
deed, Edward had theſe two grand deſigns in 
his view ; but, as it was impoſſible for him to 
engage, at once, in two ſuch conſiderable un- 
dertakings, he reſolved to begin with Scotland, 
that he might, after the conqueſt of that king- 
dom, atrack France with the united forces 
of the two nations, which divided Great- 
Britain. | ; 
The treaty concluded, two years before, 
with Robert Bruce, ſeemed to lay an inſu- 
perable obſtacle in his way ; but ambitious 
princes never want pretences, to gratify their 
paſhons. Edward had one, which, to him, ap- 
pou juſt, or, at leaſt, ſufficient to authorize 
is deſign upon Scotland, viz. that he was be- 
trayed by his mother and Mortimer, in the 
late treaty with Robert Bruce; yet he did not 
think fit to uſe it, till he was almoſt ſure of the 
ſucceſs of his enterprize. In order to accom- 
pliſh his ends, he employed Edward Baliol, 
ſon to John Baliol, who was placed on the 
throne of Scotland by Edward I, and aſter- 
wards depoſed, as a puniſhment, for his pre- 
tended rebellion; tho* it was now 38 years, 
ſince his father was dethroned. After ſo long an 


Act. Pub. 


interval, the ſon, who, ſince his father's deceaſe, 


led an obſcure lite, in France, little expected, 
that the king of England would preſs him to 


* This year, 
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proſecute his right to the crown of Scotland; 
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and yet this was, by Edward's order, inſinuat . 


ed to him by the lord Beaumont, who, ſince 
his exile, refded in France. 

preſented to him, that there was, now, a fair 
proſpe& of his aſcending the throne of Scor- 
land, uſurped by the Bruces ; that David's 
minority afforded him an opportunity, which 
would no teaſily be met with, hereafter; and, 
in fine, that the king of England was diſpoſed 
to ſecond his endeavours. Baliol attentively 
liſtened to ſuch a flattering propoſal, and, to be 
aſſured, how far he might rely on the king, 
came into England, where he kept himſelt 
concealed ; and, during that time, he treated 
with Edward, by the mediation of Beaumont, 


about the terms on which he was to engage 


Beaumont re- 


in this undertaking. Edward's hiſtorian takes Barnes. 


a great deal of pains, to vindicate that mo- 
narch, in this diſingenuous proceeding, ſo di- 
rectly contrary to the late treaty with Scot- 
land ; but they, who are unprejudiced, will 
hardly deny; that, on this occaſion, ambition 
was the ſole or real motive of his conduct; 
of which I ſhall, in the ſequel, give more than 
probable proofs. 


As tor Baliol, he thought, that he could not Baliol 


E. es 


purchaſe, too dearly, a crown, to which he 
would never have aſpired, had he not been 
certain of a powerful aſſiſtance; and, on the 
other hand, Edward, who conſulted his own 
intereſt, more than that of Baliol, and intend- 
ed to reap all the benefit of this enterprize, 
did not ſcruple to promiſe ſtill more than Ba- 
liol could have expected ; and the articles of 
their agreement were no ſooner ſettled, than 
the Englith nobility were privately informed, 
that, in ſerving Baliol, they would pleaſe the 
king. Upon this, thoſe were gained to his 
arty, who, having received lands, in Scotland, 
y the bounty of Edward I, had afterwards 
loſt them, by the revolutions in that kingdom; 
and, beſides, Baliol could depend, in Scot- 
land itſelf, upon the aid of the old friends of 
his family; and, indeed, the placing this 
prince on the throne was the only way, to 


Er 


is expedi- 


tion, 


recover the offices and poſts from which they 


were removed, after Robert Bruce's advance- 
ment. | 


+ Whilſt Baliol was preparing for his expedi- 


tion, Edward pretended punctually to obſerve 
the peace with Scotland ; and he even publiſh- 
ed a proclamation againſt ſuch, as had engag- 
ed in the ſervice of Baliol ; but this ſtep was 
taken, when it was too late to prevent them; 
and his ſole view was to perſuade the publick, 
that he was not concerned in an undertak- 
ing, of which he was the real author. | 

_ Baliol, being in readineſs, embarqued his 
little army, conſiſting of no more than 
2500 men, and landed, at Kinghorn near 


Perth; from whence he ſent back his ſhips, 


to convince his troops, that they had no- 
thing to truſt to, except their valour. How- 
ever, his preparations could not be ſo ſe- 


cretly made, but the Scots had intelligence 


ar, the art of weaving woollen cloth was brought * Flanders into England, by John Ken 
whom the king granted his krotektion ; and, at the ſame xy ir ful re 1 


> 
thereof; 


he invited over fullers, dyers, &c. Rymer's 
6 N 


Edwatd 
pretends 
to keepthe 

peace. 
with Scot- 
land, 
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WwAY/IL when he heard, that Alexander Seaton was 
advancing, to give him bartle, at the head 
of 10,000 men. The Engliſh had not any 
hopes of ſafety, but in victory; and, ac- 
cordingly, expecting their enemies with an 
heroick reſolution, they fought with ſuch un- 
common bravery, that the Scotch general, tho 
his army was much ſupetior, was ſhamefally 
and totally routed. The earl of Fife, who fol- 
lowed Seaton, with a ſtill more numerous ar- 
my, — 1 to revenge this diſgrace, had 
no better ſucceſs ; and Baliol, upon theſe two 
ſignal victories, proceeding farther into the 
country, met with another body of Scotch troops, 
whom he alſo defeared. Five days after, he 
fought Nigel Bruce, who attacked him with 
r0,000 men; bur, in this laſt action, he gave no 
quarter, becauſe he would not be incumbered 
with priſoners. 

Four ſeveral battles, loſt in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
maſter of intimidating the Scots, Baliol had leiſure to 
Perth, beſiege Perth, called alſo St. John's town, 
Knighton, Which he eaſily ſubdued ; where he found a 

great quantity of watlike ſtores and proviſions, 
that he wanted extremely, in order to enlarge 
his conqueſts. His affairs obliging him to re- 
move from Perth, Patrick Dunbar, earl of 
Marche, took advantage of his abſence, and 
| beſieged that town; but, upon the firſt news 
of Baliol's marching, to relieve it, he raiſed 
the ſiege, though his army was fuperior, in 
number, ſuch was the conſternation of the 
|  - Scots, on the account of their former loſſes. 

David, Baliob's good fortune produced the uſual ef- 
___ fects; for many Scotch lords and gentlemen 
retires into came and ſwore fealty to him. This revolt, 
France, Which threatened King David with a greater, 
forced the young prince to fly, with his queen, 
into France; and, in the interim, to influence 
the affairs of Scotland, Edward fo 22 
ed matters, that ſeveral private perſons fit- 
ted out a fleet, in their own name, to give 
chace to that which the Scots had ſent to 
ſea, as their laſt refuge. The loſs of this fleet, 
which was deſtroyed by the Engliſh, entirely 
confounded David's adherents ; and the earl 
of Fife, who was one of the principal, ſub- 
mitted to the conqueror, whoſe example was 
followed by many others. Theſe remarkable 
ſucceſſes determined Baliol to cauſe himſelf to 
be crowned ; and the ceremony was performed, 
at Scone, the uſual place of the inauguration 

of the kings. 
He does Baliol was no ſooner on the throne, than, 
homage to purſuant to his treat y with the King of Eng- 
Edward, land, he did him homage, for the kingdom of 
2 ant Scotland, in the ſame manner, that his father 
Ack. Pub, had done it to Edward I, viz. with all the cir- 
cumſtances denoting an entire fubje&ion ; and, 
in his letters-patent, he expreſly affirmed, that 
it was with the conſent of the king of England, 
and the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, that he re- 
covered the poſleſſion of his inheritance, of 
which he ſuppoſed, tho without any grounds, 
that John, his father, was deprived by Robert 
Bruce, Moreover, he reſigned to Edward, in 
payment of the ſupplies received from him, 


the town and caſtle of Berwick, which were 
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| 1 332. thereof and ſcarcely were his men landed, 


ſtill in the poſſeſſion of David; offering 133 2. 
likewiſe ro marry geen, Lemar litter, — 1 
vided that princeſs's marriage with David 
Bruce could be anmilled; and, laſtly, he pro- 
miſed to farniſh the king, his ſovereign, with 
aids of - men and money, whenever required ; 
from all which circumſtances, it evidently ap- 
pears, that Edward was but too deeply con- 
cerned in this expedition, how much ſoever his 
— vindicate his con- 


| 


ders of Scotland. Edward repreſented to the 
parliament, that it was hazardous to leave the 
northern counties defenceleſs, whilſt their 
neighbours were in arms; and that his preſence 
was requiſite in thoſe parts; upon which, it 
was reſolved, that the Iriſh expedition ſhould 
be deferred; for, in all probability, the par- 
liament voluntarily ſhut their eyes, being un- 
willing to obſtruct the king's defigns. 

In the mean while, Edward perceiving that, 1333: 
by the rapidity of Baliol's conqueſts, his pro- r 
ject fully anſwered his wiſhes, immediately, ©," 
pulled off the maſque ; and, upon frivolous pre- violated 


tences, he complained, that the Scots had vio- the treaty. 


lated the treaty of peace; for it is manifeſt, Act. Pub. 
that he wanted ſubftantial reaſons, ſince he 
made uſe of one ſo very unlikely, in the then 
circumſtances of Scotland. The regent, left by 
king David, in Scotland, did not ſpare either 
excuſes, intreaties, or ſubmiſſions, to divert 
the impending ſtorm, but all to no purpole ; 
for Edward, who had reſolved to take Berwick, 


ſoon after, befieged that place; and he preſſed 
it ſo briskly, that he compelled the governor to 


ſign a capitulation, promiſing to ſurrender the 
town, unleſs ir ſhould be relieved, within a li- 
mited time. During this interval, the regent, 
finding that Berwick could not be ſaved, with- 
out exerting his utmoſt force, levied an army, 
and advanced, with all expedition, to give the 
Engliſh battle; but Edward, being informed of 


It, expected him, at Halydon-hill, where was The battle 


fought a bloody battle, which ended in the to- 2 Haly- 
tal rout of the army of Scotland. Seven Scotch 4. 
earls were ſhin, on the ſpot, with goo knights, 


4000 gentlemen, and 32000 common ſoldiers, 


if we may believe the Engliſh hiſtorians ; but 
the Scots own only 10,000, which, doubtleſs, is 
the moſt probable account; and this victory 


was followed by the ſurrender of Berwick, 


which the king annexed, for ever, to the crown 
of England. 2 

Edward, pleaſed with the ſucceſs of this Bal'ol | 

. .. . | 2.2 holds his 

campaign, returned into his own dominions, gg parlia- 
leaving with Baliol a body of troops, to com- ment at E- 
pleat the reduction of Scotland; who, being, dinburgh, 
thus, reinforced, took ſeveral towns, after which and rehigns 


he held his firft parliament, at Edinburgh. He ſeveral 


f laces to 
cauſed whatever had been done, in favour ow + worker 
RO the 
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1333. the king of England, to be ratified; and all 
» the liſh lords, who had ſerved him, reco- 
vered the lands they had loſt, in Scotland, or 
acquired others ; moreover, all the acts of par- 
liament paſſed; in the reign of Robert Bruce, 
were annulled; as wanting a lawtul authority. 
Baliol was not contented with ſhewing his gra- 
titude to Edward, by the ceſſion of Berwick; 
and doing him homage, but he alſo reſigned to 
him Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, 
and the caſtle of Edinburgh, in reward, as he 
delared himſelf, in his letters, for his aſſiſtance, 

to recover his dominions. 


1334 Baliol, by means of this voluntary homage, 
1 and theſe extraordinary alienations, ſoon for- 
nal Ba. leited the eſteem and affe&ion of his ſubjects; 
fol, and for it was obvious, that he was no more than 
drive him Edward's inſtrument, to render himſelf ma- 
= * 4 ſter of Scotland; and, in this belief, they 
cottang. reſolved to ſhake off the yoke of their new ſo- 
vereign. Some of the great men, improving 
this general diſpoſition, headed a body of male- 
contents, and went, in queſt of Baliol, who 
was not, in the leaſt, apprehenſive of any ſuch 
deſign ; and, having ſurpriſed and defeated 
him, they obliged him to fly, on an horſe with- 
out a ſaddle, to Carliſle, from whence he ſent 
his protector intelligence of his late misfor- 

— tune. | 
Act. Pub About the ſame time, Edward called a par- 


liament, and repreſented to them, that he in- 

tended to go to the Holy-Land, with the king 

of France and ſeveral other chrittian princes ; 

but the news of the revolution, in Scotland, in- 

duced him to alter his pretended project; and, 

having procured the aid of money he demanded, 
Edward he marched towards that kingdom, at the head 
on _ of a powerful army, and penetrated, withour 
To 8 any reſutance, to the northern counties, whilſt 
ravages the the Scotch army kept in poſts, where it was 
country, impoſſible to attack them; ſo that, for want of 
Knighton. enemies to engage with, he returned into Eng- 
land; though he had hardly reached the bor- 
ders, when Dunbar, the general of the Scotch 
army, fallying out of his retreats, retook ſome 
places from the Engliſh. However, the ſeaſon 
not er the king to go, in queſt of his 
enemies, he ſent his troops into winter-quar- 
ters; and, that he mighr be at hand, he re- 
ſolved to paſs the winter, at Roxburgh. 

In the ſpring, he attacked Scotland, by ſea 
and land, advancing even as far as the northern 
into Scot- Ocean; but this incurſion did not prove very 
land, advantageous to him, as the north parts of 
Act. Pub. Scotland could not be kept, without a ſtand- 

ing army there, ſuperior to that of the Scots; 

yer, finding that he could not allure them to a 

battle, he ſtaid, ſome time, at Perth, whilſt 

the earl of Cornwall, his brother, ravaged the 

weſtern counties of that miſerable. kingdom. 

It is crue, the Scots gained ſome advantage o- 

ver 500 Engliſh archers, whom they ſurpriſed; 

and they alſo took the carl of Namure and the 

| prince, his brother, who ſerved in Edward's 
Theregene army; but the earl of Murray, being ſo gene- 
* 3 rous as to releaſe his two priſoners, by carry- 
x. Big ing his civilities, a little too far, in waiting 
liſh. upon. them himſelf to the frontiers, - had the 


1335. 
Another 
expedition 


Act. Pub. misfortune to be taken by a party of the gar- 
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riſon of Roxburgh; which accident was fatal 1335. 
to the Scots, as it added, to the loſſes they had. 
ſuſtained that of an able commander and a 
ws - Skiltul regent. 

the interim, the 
France exerted themſelves, _ inditectly, and king 


pope and the king of 5, pope 


in the behalf of king David; for whilſt Ed- of France 

ward continued at Perth, he received ambaſſa- * 

dors from France, who, jointly with the pope's 54,774 

nuncio, preſſed him to perform his engagement, from the 

to carry his arms into Paleſtine. He plainly war with 

3 that their ſole view was to divert Scotland. 
im from the war with Scotland; and, there- Ac. Pub. 

fore, to prevent all farther ſollicitations, he 

expreſly cold Philip's ambaſſadors, that, by 

God's grace, he was in a condition to make 

war againſt the Infidels, without their maſter's 

aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he had compleated the 

conqueſt of Scotland. This anſwer convincing 

e Scots, that he was reſolutely determined 

t to end the war, till he was abſolute maſter 

of the kingdom, the greateſt part voluntarily 

ſubmitted ; being very ſenſible, that it was not 

poſſible for them to reſiſt any longer; and theſe 


obrained very favourable terms, whilſt others 


choſe rather to be expoſed to the laſt extremi- 
ties, than be ſubje& to the yoke of the Eng- 
lith. After the campaign was over, Edward 
returned, in triumph. to England, having or- 
dered Perth, Edinburgh, and Sterling to be re- 


fortified, and committed the government of 
Scotland to the earl of Athol. 


The new general, who, tho' a Scotchman, he Eng- 
had joined with. Edward, in order to revenge liſn are 
ſome aftronts received from his countrymen, deieated. 
had no ſooner the command of the Englith ar- 
my, than he went and laid =_ to — 
my; but Dunbar and Douglaſs poſted to its 
relief, and, though their army was not nęar ſo 
numerous, they defeated and ſlew the earl of 
Athol, and relieved the town; and, this ſuc- 
ceſs animating the Scots, they flocked together, 
from all parts, under the conduct of theſe two 
2 who made a very conſiderable pro- 

eſs. 6 

Edward, who thought he had effectually | 
tamed the Scots, was, to the laſt degree, en- 18 
raged, upon the news of this freſh revolt; and, ravages 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, he marched, a Scotland. 
fourth time, into the. heart ot. Scotland, and AR: Pub. 
ravaged, in a barbarous manner, the counties 
that had declared againſt him. In his return, 
he burnt the town of Aberdeen, and ſome o- 
ther places of leſs note; and, leaving a {mall 
army with Baliol, he ſet out for England, where 
he was called by more important affaits. - This 
was Edward's laſt expedition. into. Scotland; 
and ir was time for that unfortunate. kingdom 
to enjoy ſome repoſe; for, ſince ir was firit_in- 

_ 1 * 5 much Scottiſh blood 

en ſpilt, that it is extremely {urpriſipg, 
that, after ſo. many loſſes, the 3 thoad Ai 
be able to contend for their liberty. | 

Edward's four , expeditions into Scotland His deſigne 
gained him, doubtleſs, great reputation; but, againſt 
as that part of his glory might have been dif- France. 
puted, by the conſideration of the ſuperiority of 
his troops, which were more numerous, better 
diſciplined, and more amply provided with all 

25 neceſſaries, 
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neceſſaries, than thoſe of the Scots, he was 
to demonſtrate, in a larger and more 
noble field, that he was not afraid of engaging 
more formidable enemies; and, therefore, 
henceforward, neglecting Scotland, which he 
believed to be ſufficiently ſubdued, and which 
afforded him no more laurels, he reſolved to 
attack France, the moſt powerful ſtare of 
all Europe, and to do all that was poſſible, to 
wreſt the crown from Philip de Valois. I have 
already taken notice of his claim to that king- 
dom, from which he was excluded, by vertue 
of the Salick law ; but, as he alledged, that 
this law was miſinterpreted, and as that was 
the cauſe of a long and bloody war, which ot- 
ten brought France into extreme danger, it 
was highly requiſite, before we proceeded to 
particulars, to ſhew the real foundation of that 
war ; yet, as this matter requires a copious 
N I muſt beg the reader's leave to 
refer him to the diſſertation, at the end of 
this reign, that the thread of the Hiſtory may 
not be interrupted. It is ſufficient, here, to 
ſay, in a word, that Edward pretended that 
the Salick law, in excluding females from the 


- ſucceſſion to the crown, did not exclude their 


male ifſue ; from whence he inferred, that the 
next male heir ought, of courſe, to ſucceed. 
The Collection of the Publick Acts contains 
ſeveral pieces, evidently proving, that, altho 
Edward ſeemed to ſubmit to the judgment 
2 againſt him, in France, he was forming 
ome great deſign, and that againſt France; 
and, among others, there is a letter to the in- 
habitants of Bayonne, poſitively promiſing 
them never to enter into a treaty with France, 
unleſs they were included, tho” he was not then 
in war with that crown; ſo that it was not Ro- 
bert d' Artois, who, being expelled France, 
retired into England, that inſpired him with 
the thoughts of invading France, tho' this is 
unanimouſly affirmed by all the hiſtorians. 
However, I do not deny, that Robert d' Ar- 
tois, who was diſguſted with Philip, by his 
councils, and, perhaps, by the conſideration of 
his friends, in France, induced Edward to ha- 
ſten the execution of his project; but, ſince that 
2 is generally reputed the author of the 
ing of England's undertaking, againſt France, 
it will not be improper to lay . — the reader 
the reaſons, Robert d*Artois, a deſcendant from 
Lewis VIII, imagined he had, to complain of 
Philip; and, to this purpoſe, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to preſent him with a view of the genea- 
logy of the houſe of Artois. 


LEWIS VIII. 


St. LEw1s, 


— 
| ROBERT [, 
king of France. earl of Artois. 


- ae 
ROBERT II. Maup | 
' earl of Artois, Othenin, earl of Burg, 


PH1L1P of Artois JoANNA de B. BLANCHV de Burg. 


d. before his father. Philip le Long, Charles the Fair, 


The ſtate 
of the carl 
of Artois's 
caſe, 


ROBERT III. Brancus of France. 
of Artois. Eudes, duke of Burg, 


Robert, earl of Artois, ſon to Lewis VIII. 


king of France, had a fon and a daughter, 


of ENGLAND. 
viz. Robert and Maud. Robert II. was earl 


of Burgundy, by whom ſhe had two daughters, 

oanna and Blanche, who were eſpouſed to 

hilip le Long and Charles the Fair, kings 
of France ; and Joanna had a daughter, nam- 
ed Blanche, who was wife to Eudes, duke of 
Burgundy. Robert II. had only one ſon, cal- 
led Philip, who, dying before the earl, his fa- 
ther, left Robert, his ſon, the third of that 
name, but not earl of Artois ; and Robert IIL 
claimed the earldom, as grandſon to Robert II. 
and the next male heir ; but Maud, his great 
aunt, alledged, that the ſucceſſion belonged to 
her, as ſiſter to Robert II, and ſo nearer, by 
one degree, than Robert III. The court of 
peers decided this affair, in favour of Maud, 
whoſe two daughters were married to the two 
younger ſons of Philip the Fair; and Robert 
d' Artois ſubmitted to the ſentence, during 
Philip's life and all the reign of Lewis Hutin ; 
but he took up arms, in the regency of Philip 
le Long, and got poſſcfſion of Artois. When, 
from being regent, Philip aſcended the throne, 
the affair of Artois was again brought before 
the court of peers, and decided, once more, 
in favour of Maud ; but, after the death of 
Charles the Fair, Robert de Artois was, of all 
the great men of France, the moſt active, in 
2 the crown for Philip de Valois, his 

rother- in- aw, and maintained the moſt ſtre- 
nuouſly the authority of the Salick law; hoping, 
thereby, to eſtabliſh a precedent, concerning 
the earldom of Artois, and that, the Salick law 
being admitted, with reſpe& to the crown, 
all its fiefs would be ſubject to the ſame law; 
and, therefore, depending upon this prece- 
dent, and the advantage of being brother- 
in-law to the new king, he revived the 
proceſs, and produced certain charters un- 
der the great ſeal, to confirm his right. 
However, Philip cauſed the charters to be exa- 
mined ſo ſtrictly, that they were diſcovered to 
be counterfeit, for which a gentlewoman of Ar- 
tols, the forger of them, was ſeverely puniſhed ; 
and theſe charters, on which Robert founded 
his claim, being reje&ed, the earldom of Ar- 
tois was adjudged to Blanche, daughter of Phi- 
lip le Long, by vertue of her right from Maud, 
her grandmother. Robert, upon this, falling 
into a furious paſſion with the king, very harſh- 
ly upbraided him; and it is ſaid, that he even 
Og to menaces, which determined the 

ing to proſecute him with the utmoſt ſeveri- 


ty. He ordered him to be ſummoned before 


the peers; and cauſing, him to be condemned, 
for non- appearance, he commanded the ſen- 
tence to be publickly read in the ſtreets of Pa- 
ris. Robert withdrew into Hainault; but, 


ee France, in all probability, he 
ributel, by his ſolicitations, to its being 


contribu 
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France acted, like robbers rather than judges; 1337. 
and that he proteſted againſt whatever was 
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922 England; Edward had, now, one the em- 


ror Lewis of Bavaria, the duke of Brabant, 
: the earls of Guelder and Hainault, his brothers- 
in-law, the archbiſhop of Cologn, and ſeveral 
other German princes; nay, he did not neglect 
the private aſſiſtances of ſeveral lords of Germa- 
ny, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, and Gaſcoigne, 


'who promiſed to ſupply him with a number of 


horſe, in proportion to the ſums he remitted 
them ; and all theſe troops, joined to the Eng- 
liſh, would have made a very formidable army, 
though all theſe alliances were far from being 
| ſo advantageous to him, as that procured him, 
by Robert d' Artois, with James d' Arteville, 
a brewer of Ghent. The credit of that burgher 
was ſo great, in Flanders, that he had prevail- 
ed on the principal cities to revolt againſt the 
earl; and this prince was even reduced to the 
neceſſity of flying for refuge into France, till 
Philip, who had engaged to reſtore him, was 
in a condition to perform his promiſe. Ed- 
ward, improving this juncture, offered his pro- 
tection to the Flemings, who gladly accepted 
it, as they were apprehenſive of being oppreſ- 
ſed by Philip; and this alliance was more be- 
neficial, as, beſides the ſupplies he expected 
from the Flemings, it gave him an opportuni- 
ty of aſſembling his army, in Flanders, and a 
means to open a paſlage into the enemy's 
country, from that quarter. The parliament “, 
who approved of his undertaking, having grant- 
ed him large ſubſidies, to carry it on, he raif- 
ed one of the fineſt armies that had ever been 
levied, in England; and, until his allies were 
prepared for action, he ſent part of his troops 


to the relief of the Flemings, whom their earl 


vigorouſly attacked, with the aſſiſtance of the 
French ; but, upon the arrival of theſe troops, 
Guy, brother to the earl of Flanders, who was 
poſted in the ifle of Cadfant, was defeated and 
taken priſoner ; and this auſpicious beginning 
of the Engliſh arms fo diſconcerted the mea- 
ſures of the earl of Flanders, that the cities, 
which, till then, had been in his intereſt, de- 
clared againit him. 


done, wunde minority; and then he added, 


that Philip de Valois, not ſatisfied with uſurp- 
ing the kingdom of France, had, without any 
declaration of war, un juſtly ſeized Guienne and 
the earldom of Ponthieu, and united theſe 
two provinces to the crown; that he had coun- 
tenanced the Scotch rebellion, inſtead of aſſiſt- 
ing him, as he was obliged, by the bond of 
affinity; and, in fine, that, by his whole con- 
duct, he had ſhewn himſelf: to be his mortal 
enemy, and extremely uneaſy at every thing 


ſ 
that tended to the honour of E * 
Theſe letters being communicated: to Philip, Philip's 
he replied, that, by the Salick law, as well as anſwer. 


the judgment of the peers, Edward was ex- 
cluded from the ſucceſſion. to the crown of 
France, to which, otherwiſe, he could have no 
manner of right, ſince he was born, out of the 
kingdom; that, for his part, not only all the 
French had acknowledged him, for king, but 
Edward himſelf had ſubmitted to his authori- 
ty; and that the homage he had done, in per- 


ſon, and confirmed, by his letters patent, was 


an undeniable proof, that he was himſelf con- 
vinced of the injuſtice of his pretenſions. Ed- 


ward made anſwer, that his proteſtation, in reply. 


the preſence of his council, before he performed 
homage, prevented its being, any way, preju- 
dicial to his claim; that the fear of loling his 
lands, in France, was the only motive to it; 
which, together with the conſideration of his 
minority, was more than ſufficient to annul it. 
As for theſe two reaſons, the firſt would ſcarce 
have been admitted, in a court of juſtice; but 
that was not the place, wherein this famous 
proceſs was to be decided. Edward, to ſhew his 
allies, that he was too far engaged in the con- 
teſt, to recede, ordered the duke of Brabant, 
to demand the crown of France, in his name; 
and, at the ſame time, he made him his lieu- 
tenant-general, for that whole kingdom, com- 
manding the French, whom he tiled his ſub- 
jects, to pay him obedience. 1 


To prevent the evils, into which a quarrel, The 
of this nature, might involve all Chriſtendom, ſends rwo 
Benedict XII, then pope, was pleaſed very __ = 
zealouſly to = but, as Edward was the V. =" 
aggreſſor, he, firſt of all, ſent two cardinals, as 5 
his legates to that monarch, who, purſuant to 


Prince Whilſt Edward continued his preparations, 
Edward is for this important war, the ſole object of his 
Le cares, he called a parliament, in order to 
* ſettle the woollen manufacture, which was of 


Walſing. very great conſequence to the kingdom; and, 


in this parliament, he created prince Edward, 
his eldeſt ſon, duke of Cornwall, who was the 
firſt, that bore the title of duke in England. 


When the king was almoſt in readineſs for 


the war, he wrote to the pope and cardinals, 
to vindicate his enterpriſe, againſt France; 
complaining, in his letters, that though, after 
the death of Charles the Fair, his uncle, the 
crown was devolved to him, as the next heir, 
he was deprived of it, by a raſh and unjuſt ſen- 
rence; that the ambaſladors ſent to Paris, to 
demand the crown, not only were not heard, 
but were menaced and put in danger of their 
lives; that, by taking from a minor the crown, 
which, of right, belonged to him, the peers of 


* Soon after 


were become odio 


their inſtructions, did all that was poſſible, to 
perſuade him to peace. However, they could 
not help diſcovering ſome partiality, in favour 
of France, becauſe of Edward's alliance with 


the emperor, the pope's avowed enemy; but, 


notwithſtanding this, the king aſſured them, 
that their mediation was agreeable to him, and 
that he would enter into a treaty, provided 
terms were propoſed, that were anſwerable to 
his rights. He even promiſed to defer the ex- 


ecution of his deſigns, till next March; but 


this was no mighty favour, ſince it was, now, 
December. He pent the remainder of the 
winter, in preparing his army and fleet, and 
eſpecially in ſtrengthening the league with new 


» the king iſſued out a commiſſion, for ſeizing the eſtates of the Lombard - merchants in En gland, Who 
ö | us, by reaſon of their uſury and extortion ; and he likewiſe ſeized t 
ries, eſpecially, of the Cluniac and Ciſtercian orders. Rymer's Fd. 


he revenues of the alien prio- 
5 6 0 allies ; 
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allies; among whom, we find, in the Collec- 


the Rhine, the duke of Auſtria, and the dau- 
phin of Viennois, tho' the „all three, 


according to the hiſtorĩans, the allies of France; 
which gives occaſion to preſume, that they, at 
firſt, engaged with Edward, but were after- 
wards gained by Philip. The dauphin had 
deßgnef to erect his dominions into a king- 
dom; and he, doubtleſs, joined with Edward, 
in expectation of his uſing his intereſt with the 


emperor, to obtain his deſire; but, this pro- 


ject failing, he eſpouſed the quarrel of France. 
The earl of Hainault, being alſo willing to en- 
ter into the league, deſited, that Edward might 
have the title of vicar of the empire, in order 
to have a pretence to join forces with him, as 
general of the emperor's army; and, to fatisfy 
the earl, and with a view of bringing over 


other German princes, Edward was pleaſed to 


Edward 


comes to 


Antwerp. 


demand that dignity of the emperor. 
When he had taken all the precautions, ſug- 


geſted to him by prudence, he embarqued, 


with a fleet of 500 fail, and ſteered his courſe 
towards Antwerp, where he was called by im- 

rtant affairs; for it was neceffary, that he 

ould be near his allies, to concert with them 
all proper meaſures, for the execution of his 
deſigns. Altho' his ambaſſadors had concluded 
alliances, in his name, with ſeveral princes, 


many things ſtill remained to be ſettled with 


them, before they could aſſemble their forces; 


and this, indeed, was the occaſion of retarding, 


for ſome months, the opening of the one 
but this delay was not entirely fruitleſs. Du- 
ring that interval, Edward went and conferred, 


at Cologn, with the - emperor, who ordered 


a patent to be drawn up, appointing him vi- 


car of the empire; and this ſort of favour was 
attended with the promiſe of a powerful aſſiſt- 


ance, tho' it was afterwards very lamely per- 


formed. The Flemings having entered into the 


league, by means of James d' Arteville, became 


apprehenſive of being, one day, abandoned to 


the vengeance of their earl and the king of 
France; wherefore, Edward, to encourage 
them by his preſence, took a journey to Ghent, 
and granted the principal cities ſeveral privi- 


| leges, in relation to their trade with England. 
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He likewiſe ged to make the marqueſs of 
Juliers a peer of England; and, accordingly, he 
afterwards created him earl of Cambridge. His 
power, as vicar of the empire, enabled him to 
erect the earldom of Guelder into a dutchy, 
and to grant the city of Cologn divers privi- 


leges, by which means he ſtrengthened his al- 


liance with the archbiſhop ; bur none of his al- 
lies gave him ſo much trouble, as the duke of 
Brabant, who, fearing, that the two monarchs 


would be reconciled, at his expence, becauſe 


great princes often ſacrifice the intereſts of pet- 
ty ones, who have ſerved them, reſolved to ſe- 


cure himſelt, before he joined in the league. 


However, Edward, to make that prince per- 
fectly eaſy, beſides the money, with which he 
profuſely ſupplied him, gave him hopes of ha- 


ving, one day, for his ſon-in-law the duke of 


Cornwall, preſumptive heir to the crown of 
England; and he was even pleaſed to give it, 
| | A I 2» 


he attempted, 


that he 


of ENGLAND. 


under his hand, that he would not quit the 1 


Low-countries, till the war was compleated. 


were not the ſole cauſe of Edward's long ſtay, 


in Brabant; but, as he was at exceſſive charges, 
he during that time, to borrow hands. 
money of all the foreign princes; and he did AR. Pub: 


not ſcruple even to apply to private perſons, 
and take up ſuch fums as they were willing to 


lend, tho? never ſo inconſiderable; nay, it ap- 
pears, from the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
wned his crown to the archbiſhop of 


Triers, for 50,000 florins. 


"Whilſt Edward was at Antwerp, his queen The birch 
was delivered, there, of a prince, named Lionel ; of prince 
where he likewiſe received 4 letter from the Lionel. 


pope, repreſenting to him, in ſtrong terms, the 
dangers to which he was expoſed, by his alli- 
ance with Lewis of Bavaria, who lay under the 
ſentence of excommunication ; and he alſo up- 
braided him, for meanly accepting from the 
pretended emperor, the title of vicar of the em- 

ire, ſo much beneath his royal dignity ; but, 
in ſpite of theſe remonſtrances, and thou 


ght 
pope threatened to proceed to extraordinary 


cenſures againſt him, he choſe rather to run 


that hazard, than interrupt the execution of his 


deſigns. 


All things being in readineſs, to open the pqwary 
campaign, which had been retarded, till Sep- — wi 
tember, Edward put himſelf at the head of tow. 


40,000 men, and encamped, between Mar- 
chienne and Doway ; and then, marching to- 
wards le Cambreſis, he halted, ſome time, be- 
fore the walls of Cambray ; where he heard, 
that Philip was advancing with a formidable 


army, to give him battle. As this war was 


immenſely expenſive, and it was his intereſt 
to diſpatch it, with all poſſible expedition, he 
directly paſſed the Schelde, in order to meet 


his enemy ; and, a few days after, the two 


armies being encamped, pretty near one ano- 
ther, about Vironfoſſe, Philip ſent a herald, 
to offer him battle, provided it ſhould be on 
a plain, where there was no incumbrance. 
Edward accepted the challenge, leaving it to 
Philip, to appoint the time and place ; who 
fixed on the 22d of October, for the deciſion 
of this famous quarrel ; but, whilſt both ſides 
proppred. with equal ardor,for an engagement, 

hilip was diſcouraged, by a letter from Ro- 
bert, king of Naples. This prince, who was 


"reputed to be a great aſtrologer, foretold him 
ill ſucceſs, wherever he fought the Engliſh ; 
at leaſt, this is affirmed by ſeveral hiſtorians, 


who add, that, upon the credit of this predic- 
tion, Philip retired, not daring to hazard a 
battle ; yer others maintain, and with greater 

robability, that this letter would not have 
induced him to take ſuch a ſtep, it the great 
men, who attended him, had not checqued his 
ardor, by more prudent counſels. It is ſaid, 


they repreſented to him, that, in the battle 


agreed upon, he run the riſque of loſing even 
his crown, whilſt Edward ventured only ſoldi- 
ers, molt of whom were not his own ; and 
that, upon this. remonſtrance, he reſolved, 
though with great reluctance, to give his ene- 
my this trifling advantage; but, when Edward 

perceived, 


- 


All theſe affairs, tho? of great importance, Edward 
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ringing Philip to a battle, he marched into 
Hainault. This is Froiſſart's account, who is 
accuſed, by the French, of being, on all oc- 
caſions, too partial to the Engliſh ; but Nan- 
gis, a French hiſtorian, gives a quite contrary 
relation, by ſaying, that Edward retired firſt, 
being unwilling to hazard a battle; and this is 
not the only inſtance of the like contradictions, 
among the hiſtorians. However, it is not, in 
the leaſt, probable, that Edward, who paſſed 
the Schelde, to meet Philip, ſhould retire, for 
fear of fighting ; but Philip's reaſons, for not 
venturing a battle, are very weighty ; for the 
honour of a king, or general, conſiſts not in 
fighting, upon all occaſions, but only at a pro- 
per juncture; and they are never to hazard 


the loſs of a kingdom, without extreme neceſ- 


ſity. However that be, the firſt campaign 
ended, without any blood-ſhed, except in 
Guienne, where the two parties made war 
upon each other ; but, as nothing very mate- 
rial happened, I ſhall not loſe time, in relat- 
ing the particulars. 

It was impoſſible for Edward to return to 


4 . 
Edward England, ſo ſoon as he deſired ; for, the king 


of France, mortified to ſee the advantages his 
enemy reaped, from his alliance with the Fle- 
mings, found means, by the artful inſinuations 


Act. Pub. of his emiſlaries, to raiſe, in the cities of Flan- 


ders, a ſcruple for taking up arms againſt their 
ſovereign lord. This ſcruple, inflamed by the 
eccleſiaſticks, who, for the moſt part, eſpouſed 
the cauſe of France, had already made a dee 
impreſſion on the minds of the people; and, 
eh it would have cauſed, in Flanders, 
ome revolution prejudicial to England, had 
not James d' Arteville adviſed Edward to aſ- 
ſume the title of king of France. This propo- 
{al being debated in the king's council, it was 
eg as a proper means to keep the 
lemings in the league; and, indeed, it prov- 
ed anſwerable to Edward's expectations. Pur- 
ſuant to this advice, he {tiled himſelf king of 
France, and quartered, with his own arms, 
the flower-de-luces of France ; adding this 
motto, Dieu ET MON DROIT, by which 
he declared, that he placed. his whole confi- 
dence in God, and the juſtice of his cauſe. This 
new title was not very ſurpriſing, ſince all his 
former proceedings were evident poofs of his de- 
ſign ; and, ſome time after, he reſuſed Philip the 
title of king, forbidding all his miniſters to 
pirc him any other, than that of earl of Valois. 
oreover, he had appointed the duke of Bra- 
bant his lieutenant-general, in France, which 
ſufficiently ſhewed, that he thought himſelf 
the true king, though he had not then ventur- 
ed to aſſume the name; but, having broken 
the ice, on account of the Flemings, he did 
not ſcruple to uſe the title of king of France, 
in all publick acts, and to mark this year, as 
the firſt of his new reign. He likewiſe iſſued 
out a declaration, notifying to the French, 


that, the kingdom of France being devolved 


to him, by the death of Charles the Fair, ac- 
cording to God's will, which he would not op- 
poſe, he was reſolved to act, as their ſovereign ; 

gave his new ſubjects all the uſual pro- 


. 
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miſes, on the like occaſions, offering his protec- 


tion to at, after the example of the Fle- 
Mt 


mings, acknowledge his authority ; and, 
the ſame day, he publiſhed a manifeſto, con- 
raining 4 particular account of the pretended 
injuries received from Fay de Valois, and 
the propoſals of peace made 

der that they might unite their forces againſt 
the Infidels: | | | | 
Though Edward had promiſed the duke of 
Brabant, that he would not quit the Low- 
Countries, till the war was compleated, it was 
impoſſible for him to perform his promiſe ; 
for his affairs neceſſarily called him into Eng- 
land; but, to ſatisfy the duke, he left him, 
in hoſtage, four Engliſh lords of the firſt qua- 
lity, beſides his queen and the new-born prince, 
who remained at Antwerp, as pledges of his 
return. After this, he paſſed into England, 
where he arrived, in February; and, preſent- 
ly after, he called a parliament, which, up- 
on granting him a conſiderable ſubſidy, ,pro- 
cured the Confirmation of Magna Charta. 
Before they broke up, the lords and com- 
mons preſented an addreſs, praying that the 
title of the king of France, uſed in the: Pub- 
lick Acts, might have no influence over the 
affairs relating to England ; and he, at once, 
complied with this requeſt. "Though he had 
not, as yet, acquired one foot of land, in 
France, his new title was not diſpleaſing to 
the Engliſh, who fancied, that ir increaſed the 
dignity of their ſovereign ; but pope Benedict, 
on the other hand, exerted himſelf, to per- 
ſuade Edward to diſuſe that title, alledging he 
had no right to it, becauſe of the Salick law, 
concerning which, Philip had taken care to 
inſtruct him, to his advantage; but his ex- 
hortations proved altogether ineffectual. 

Though the firſt campaign had produced no 
remarkable event, Edward's preparations were 
a plain indication, that he expected greater 
matters, from the ſecond ; for he had increaſ- 
ed his fleet to 300 fail of ſhips, fit for war, 
and his army was much more numerous than 
the former. Every thing being in readineſs, 
about midſummer, he embarqued for Flanders, 
though he had recieved intelligence, that the 
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y himſelf, in or- 


He goes 
into Eng- 
land. 


Great pre- 
parations 
in Eng- 
land. 


French fleet, conſiſting of 400 ſail, waited for 


him, in the way to Sluys. His eager deſire 
of glory rendering this news more joyful than 
ſurpriſing, he reſolved to open a paſſage, 
through the enemy, in ſpite of their ſuperiori- 
ty ; and, meeting them on the coaſt of Flan- 
ers, as he expected, he without. heſitation, 
began the engagement ; which was the great- 
eſt and moſt memorable, that had been, hi- 
therto, ſeen, in thoſe ſeas, and the firſt, wherein 
the king of England commanded, in perſon. 
The ſhips, for the moſt part, grappling one 
another, both ſides fought, without ſtirring, 
as it they had been, at land, from eight in 
the morning, till ſeven at night; and, if Ed- 
ward's valour filled the ſoldiers with admira- 
tion, his conduct raiſed no leſs wonder in the 
mariners, who were amazed to ſec him give 
orders, with ſuch prudence and torelight, that. 
one would have thought he had: commanded, 
at ſea, all his life. The preſence and reſolu- 
dlon 
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1340. tion of the king, who appeared, wherever 
Www there was moſt danger, fo animated his men, 
as that they fought, with an aſtoniſhiggbravery ; 
and the French, on their part, gave proofs of 
cat F f. but, after ſuſtaining, ſeveral 
ours, the efforts of the Engliſh, they were con- 
trained, at laſt, to leap into the ſea, to avoid 
the ſword of their enemies. Of the whole 
French fleet, only 30 ſhips eſcaped, the reſt 
being either taken, or ſunk; ſo that Edward 
gained a moſt compleat and glorious victory. 
The Engliſh affirm, that the French loſt 30,000 
men; but this terrible misfortune was long un- 
known to Philip, no one daring to carry him 
the news, till his buffoon, by an unlucky jeſt, 

gave' him occaſion to diſcover it. 
Edward Edward's ſignal ſucceſs, in this engagement, 
beſieges afforded him an opportunity, of peaceably land- 
by 8 ing, his troops, in Flanders, where he aſſem- 
ud. bled the fineſt army, that was ever command- 
ed by any king of England ; for it conſiſted of 
150,000 men, Engliſh, Germans, Flemings, 
and Gaſcoigns. With theſe numerous forces, 
he beſieged Tournay, after detaching 50,000 
men, under Robert d' Artois, who potted him- 
ſelf, near St. Omer, to favour the ſiege; but 
theſe laſt troops, being chiefly compoſed of the 
militia of Flanders, and entirely ignorant of 
military diſcipline, one day, without orders, 
to the number of 18,000, went and attacked 
the ſuburbs of St. Omer, for the ſake of plun- 
der. The duke of Burgundy, who had thrown 
himſelf into that place, being unable to bear 
this bravado, fallied out upon them, and ſlew 
above 3000; but this loſs would have been in- 
conſiderable, had it not produced a fatal effect. 
The ſame night, the Flemiſh troops, ſeized 
with a panic conſternation, quitted their 
camp, in great diſorder, and ſhametully retreat- 
ed, ſome to their own homes, and others into 
Edward's camp; and ſome relate, that there 
was, on this occaſion, a battle, wherein Robert 
d' Artois was totally routed by the duke of 
Burgundy ; but Froiflart, a contemporary au- 
thor, who gives us the above-mentioned ac- 
count, ſeems more worthy of credit, than more 

modern writers. | 
Philip ap- In the interim, Philip, at the head of an ar- 
proaches my, much ſuperior to that of Edward, advan- 
Walen, ced to the relief of Tournay, being accompa- 
| nied by the kings of Navarre and Bohemia, 
with all the French nobility ; not with an intent 
to engage, but only to harraſs the beſiegers, in 
order to force them to raiſe the ſiege. Ed- 
ward was very ſenſible, how difficult it would 
be to take the town, whilſt the French army 
was ſo near; and, therefore, to oblige his ene- 
my to alter his purpoſe, he diſpatched a herald, 
vith a letter, challenging him to a ſingle com- 
bat, or offering to decide their quarrel by 100 
on each ſide, or elſe by a general battle. The 
letter was directed to Phiſip de Valois, with- 
out any other title; to which Philip replied, 
AA. Pub, © He had ſeen a letter, addreſſed to one hilip 
« de Valois; but, as it was not for him, he re- 
« turned no anſwer ; yet he took this occaſion 
c to acquaint him, that, with God's aſſiſtance, 
« he hoped, in a ſhort time, to expel him his 

« dominions.” 


It was not eaſy to forward the ſiege of Tour- 1340. 
nay, by reaſon of the French army, which in- 
ceſſantly harraſs'd the beſiegers; and Edward Edward is 
lay three months, before the town, without Set 
making any confiderable progreſs. However, PP? 2 
he could not reſolve to raiſe the ſiege; but, 
tho? he was in great perplexity, he was freed 
from it by Joanna de Valois, his mother-in-law, 
ſiſter to the king of France, and widow to the 
late earl of Hainault. This princeſs, who had 
retired to the abbey of Fontenelle, after the de- 
ceaſe of her husband, interpoſed, in order to 
reconcile the contending monarchs, one of 
whom was her brother, and the other her ſon- A truce 
in-law ; and, at length, the prevailed on them Perween 
to conſent to a truce, from the 2oth of Sep- dis. . 
tember, to the 25th of June, in the following Ack. Pub. 
year ; which was afterwards prolonged, for two 
years, by the pope's mediation. This truce 
was no ſooner ſigned, than Edward departed 
for England, with his queen, who had lived, 
three years, in the Low-Countries ; where ſhe 
had been delivered of two princes, Lionel, at 
Antwerp, and John, at Ghent, who was at- 
rerwards ſtiled the duke of Lancaſter. 

It was no ſmall mortification to Edward to The em. 
be conſtrained, by the neceſſity of his affairs, gut _ 
to make a truce, which, in efſect, diſconcerted Brabant 
all his meaſures; but three very weighty mo- recede 
tives compelled him to take this ſtep, ſo very from the | 
inconſiſtent with his vaſt defigns. Firſt, the _ 
defection of the emperor and the duke of Bra- 
bant, who had both receded from the league ; 
ſecondly, the exceſſive charge of ſupporting ſo 
numerous an army, for which the money, re- 
mitted from England, in leſs ſums than he ex- 
pected, was far from being ſufficient; and, laſtly, 
this truce, in ſome meaſure, ſaved him the 
ſhame of raiſing the ſiege. Theſe reaſons were 
not only ſo cogent, as to induce him to ſign the 
truce, but alſo indiſpenſably engaged him to 
procure ſome reſpite, that he might remove 
the inconveniences occaſioned by the levity ot 
his allies, and the exhauſting of his treaſure. 

As for the duke of Brabant, he amuſed him, 


for ſome time, with the proſpect of the foreſaid 


marriage; and he even demanded the pope's 
9 for it; but this affair, whether it 
was obſtructed by the king himſelf, or the court 
of Rome, came to nothing. The duke of Bra- 
bant, upon this diſappointment, withdrew his 
troops, tho' he did not openly break with the 
king; but, as to the emperor, the aid, Edward 
received from him, was ſo inconſiderable, that 
he would not have been a great ſufferer, by 
that loſs, had he not, in making a private 
ce with France, under the pretence that 
dward concluded a truce, without him, alſo 
revoked his patent of vicar-general of the em- 
pire ; which unexpected accident, cauſing ſome 
of the German princes to go trom the league, 

obliged Edward to take other meaſures. 
Edward's principal buſineſs, now, was to 
conſider of ways and means, to diſcharge his 
vaſt debts ; and likewiſe to continue the war, 
when the truce ſhould be expired, without be- 
ing expoſed to the like inconveniences. When 
he left England, he ſettled his affairs, in ſuch 
a manner, that he did not queſtion to receive 
| punctually 
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I nctually the ſums he wanted, to pay his 
AR — army; but ſcarce had he begun the 
ſiege of Tournay, before he found himſelf in 
very great ſtraits, for want of money. Upon his 
arrival at London, he highly complained of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he had ap- 
inted prime miniſter, in his abſence, charg- 
AR. Pub, ing him with maliciouſly obſtructing the levy- 
ing of the ſubſidy granted by the 932 
though it was, — his advice and inſtances, 
that he engaged in the undertaking. He 
farther added, that, having laid ſiege to 
Tournay, upon his aſſurances, that nothing 
ſhould be wanting, he was abandoned, when 
he had moſt need for aſſiſtance; that he had 
not only violated his word, but even oppoſed 
all the expedients propoſed, to raiſe money ; 
and, in a word, that he was the ſole cauſe of 
the length and ill ſucceſs of the ſiege of Tour- 
nay. The archbiſhop, having, thus, incurred 
the king's diſpleaſure, who was reſolved not to 
ſpare him, attempted to vex him, in his turn ; 
and, with this view, he exclaimed againſt an 
extraordinary levy of money made, ſince the 
king's return, contrary to the liberties of Mag- 
na Charta, and threatened the collectors with 
excommunication. His intention was to raiſe 
a commotion, among the people ; and, pro- 
bably, he would have carried his revenge far- 
ther, if the parliament had not diſapproved 
his proceedings ; but, as he was afraid of be- 
ing abandoned, he choſe, though ſomewhat 
too late, to ſubmit to the king's mercy ; and 
Edward very readily accepted his ſubmiſſions, 
to prevent a quarrel, which muſt have been 
2 to him, on the account of his 
requent occaſions for the clergy's aſſiſtance. 
Some have imagined, that the archbiſhop 
was gained by the pope, who was very much 
byaſled, in favour of France ; and the pope, 
ſoon after, manifeſtly diſcovered his partiality, 
in putting all Flanders under an interdict, be- 
der an cauſe the Flemings had declared againſt the 
8 king of France, their ſovereign lord. The 
ens Fiemiſh clergy ſo ſtrictly obſerved the inter- 
dict, that people were forced to ſend, into Eng- 
land, for leſs ſcrupulous prieſts, to celebrate 
divine ſervice ; and the Flemings received 
theſe eccleſiaſticks, without any difficulty, pre- 
tending to evade the pope's cenſures, by al- 
ledging they were built upon an unjuſt founda- 
tion, ſince Edward was the real king of France, 
and Philip an uſurper. 
A negotia- - Edward's war with France ſucceeded ſo ill, 
tion for a that all his immenſe expences had not acquir- 
peace be- ed him one foot of land, in the kingdom he 
tween the had undertaken to conquer; and, after fo 
"= og: ſo great, though fruitleſs, endeavours, there was 
Fu. . » . 
no appearance of his ever meeting with better 
ſucceſs. Beſides, the truce affording his ene- 
my leiſure to make preparations, he could have 
no hopes of ſurpriſing him; and yet it is not 
ealy to determine, whether the negotiations 
for a peace, during the truce, were ſincere, on 
bis part, or intended only to amuſe his enemy. 
However that be, if he really deſigned to make 
peace, the proſpect of freſh advantages, from 


Benedict 
XII. is 
partial to 
France. 
He puts 
Flanders 
wider an 


ſoon led him to reſolve to improve ſuch a fa- 
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vourable juncture; but the ſhare England had 
in the 
dukedo liges me to give ſome account 


of the ci which is briefly, as follows. 
ARTHUR IL duke of Bretagne. 
1. wife, 2, wife, 

8 nne e | 
Jonn II. Guy PETER Jonx, 
duke of Bret. carl of died, with- earl of Montfort. 
died, 1341. Pontievre. out iſſue. 

Joanna 
Charles de Blois. 
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quarrel, about the ſucceſſion of that. 


Arthur II, duke of Bretagne, leſt three ſons, The affait 
by his firſt wife, viz. John II, his ſucceſſor, Guy of Bre- 
earl of Pontievre, and Peter; and, by a ſecond cagne. 


wife, he left a fourth ſon, named John, who 
was earl of Montfort, by his mother. John II. 
and Peter had no iſſue; but Guy, who died, 
in 1330, left a daughter, called Joanna, who 
was glven by her uncle, John, in marriage to 
Charles de Chatillon, brother to Lewis, earl of 
Blois, who was generally ſtiled Charles de Blois. 
John II. dying, in 1341, there ſurvived two of 


the family, John, earl of Montfort, and Joanna, The diſ- 


* 5 
— 
% 
. 
Eo 7 
8 1 


his niece, wife to Charles de Blois, who both pute be- 


claimed the dukedom; Joanna, by right of re- 
preſentation, as daughter to Guy elder brother 


rween 
John de 
Montfort, 


of John de Montfort, and the latter, as brother and 


of the late duke, and conſequently, one de- Charles de 


gree, nearer than his niece. He alſo pleaded 
the advantage of his ſex ; but this reaſon was 
of little weight, ſince Bretagne did not own the 


authority of the Salick law; and Charles had 


a great advantage over his competitor, as be- 
ing nephew to Philip de Valois, who was to 
decide the affair. On the contrary, the earl 
of Montfort, immediately after -the death of 
the duke, his brother, got poſſeſſion of Bre- 


tagne, and cauſed the greateſt part of his ſub- 


jects to ſwear fealty to him; and he was, now, 
in England, where he had privately done ho- 
mage to Edward, owning him, for king of 
France, and entered into an alliance with him. 
By this proceeding, he entirely forfeited that 
monarch's favour, who had no kindneſs 


for him, before; yet Philip, obſerving the cu- 


ſtomary formalities, ordered the two competi- 
tors to be ſummoned before the court of peers, 


Montfort very imprudently repaired to Paris, 
fancying that what he had done, in England, 
was ſtill a ſecret; but, at his firſt audience, 
the king of France plainly told him, that he 
had no preteſinons to Bretagne, and upbraided 


A 2 They are 
to defend their rights, and receive judgment. both cited 


lois. 


Walſing - 


- 


before the 
peers, 


him, for his homage to the king of England. 


Montfort confeſſed, that he had been in Eng- 
land, to ſee his friends, though he denied the 
homage; but Philip, being better informed than 
he imagined, commanded him not to ſtir from 
Paris, and appointed a day, for the judgment 


of the proceſs. It was eaſy for Montfort to 


_ apprehend, what danger both his cauſe and 


. perſon were in; and, therefore, on a ſudden, . th 
the poſture of affairs in the dutchy of Bretagne, — a RM 


made his eſcape from Paris, diſguiſed like; a 
_ merchant, and retired bo Rage ; yet his ab- 
Ah eras 


lence” © 
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1341. ſence did not ptevent the deciſion of the affair, 
WY WV in the behalf of Charles de Blois, who was de- 
clared duke of Bretagne, and, iggediately, 
admitted to homage. It is pr d, that 

the peers did not, on this occaſion, proceed, in 

ſo regular a manner, as the nature of the cauſe 
required; but, though this deciſion was direct- 

ly contrary to that, in the caſe of the earl of 
Artois, they alledged, that, uſually in Bre- 
tagne, repreſentation took place, but not in 
Artois. However that be, Philip, being high- 

1 incenſed againſt the earl of Montfort, for 

oing homage to the king of England, confiſ- 


His wife This event would, doubtleſs, have ended 


Hasan the quarrel between the two candidates, had 
| Proiffare not rgaret of Flanders, wife to John de 


Montfort, undertook to ſupport her husband's 
intereſts, in ſpite of the ill ſituation of his af- 
fairs; who came to London, with her ſon, a 
ews the child only four years old, and renewed the carl 
22 _ her husband's alliance with Edward. By this 
Act. Pub, New treaty, ſhe poſitively engaged, to put the 
Engliſh in poſſeſton of all the places, ſtill in her 
power; and, the more effectually to ſecure the 
aſſiſtance of England, ſhe concluded a marriage, 
between her ſon and one of Edward's daugh- 
ters, and left the young prince at the Engliſh 
court, to be educated, or rather as an hoſtage. 
1342. Edward having, by this means, procured an 
Edward entrance into | Bucky he, directly, diſpatch- 
OI ed Robert d' Artois thither, in order to attack 
toe ins Philip, from that quarter; who quickly became 
Eretagne, maſter of Vannes, and then ordered Rennes 
Act. Pub, to be beſieged; but, whilft his forces were em- 
ployed in the ſiege, the heads of the contrary 
party, knowing he ſtaid, at Vannes, with a 
ew troops, inveſted the town, and took it, by 
8 5 ſtorm. Robert, being mortally wounded, ve- 
c. ry narrowly eſcaped to Hennebond, where he 
died of his wounds; but Edward, being ex- 
tremely grieved, when he received the news of 
his death, ſwore to revenge it; and he perfom- 
ed his oath, with the utmoſt punctuality. Ro- 
bert d' Artois's expedition into Bretagne gave 

Philip occaſion to complain, that Edward had 

violated the truce; and, to be even wich him, 

he cauſed hoſtilities to be renewed, in Gui- 
enne. Thus, the two monarchs prepared for 

a freſh war, by mutually accuſing cach other of 

breaking the truce. \ 

The earl of Northampton, who had taken 
1 the command of the Engliſh troops, in Bretagne, 
Bretagne, upon the deceaſe of Robert d' Artois, was un- 
where he able to make any progreſs, with ſo ſmall an ar- 
beſieges my; and yet it was of vaſt importance to Ed- 
_— ward, to become maſter of that dutchy; where- 


Add. Pub. fore, he reſolved to go thither, in perſon, with 


She re- 


news the 


Edward 
goes, in 


himſelf, by means of the places he had reſign- 
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a powetful reinforcement. Upon his arrival, 1342. 
he laid ſiege, at once, to Nantz, Rennes, Van Wy 
nes, and Guingamp ;- but Philip reſolved to 

drive them thence, at all adventures; and, 

with this view, he raiſed an army of 50,000 

men, under the command of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, his eldeſt fon. The young prince, 
marching with the utmoſt expedition, had the 

good fortune to enter Bretagne, before any of 

the piaces beſieged were taken; and his ap- 

proach obliged Edward to raiſe theſe four ſieges, 

and draw all his troops together, which were 

{til} inferior to the French. The two armies 
remained, the greateſt part of the winter, en- 
camped near each other, but ſo well intrench- 

ed, that neither of the leaders ſeemed to be 
inclined to engage; and the duke of Norman- 

dy was unwilling to run any hazard, becauſe, 

having done what he wanted, he was in hopes 

of ſtarving his enemies. Edward was equally 

averſe to venture a battle, unleſs forced, againit 

an army much ſuperior to his own; but, whilſt 1343. 
theſe two princes lay, thus, encamped, two le- fe ches, 
gatcs from Clement VI, the new pope, had years. 
time to arrive, and negotiate, between the two Knighton, 
crowns, a truce, for three years, wherein all Walling. 
the allies, on both ſides, were included ; and 

they alſo prevailed on the two kings to pro- 

miſe to ſend ambaſladors to Avignon, to treat 

of a peace, by the pope's mediation. 

Whilſt Edward was engaged in his wars with The affairs 
France, the Scots improved that diverſion, to a _ 
make an attempt to recover. their liberty; and, , q 'p,,, 
ſince Edward quitred Scotland, king David's 
adherents had gained great advantages over 
Baliol, who commanded the Engliſh army, but ee 
had not ſufficient forces to ſtop their progreſs. 8 Hoch 
Robert Stuart, regent of Scotland, tor king ſince 13 39. 
David, maintained, by his valour and conduct, 
the intereſts of the young exiled prince ; and 
he was bravely ſeconded by William Douglaſs 
and ſome other lords, who {till continued in- 
violably attached to their lawful ſovereign. 
Though a body, commanded by Douglaſs, ſuſ- 
tained a dreadful loſs, Robert was {till in a 
condition to keep his ground; and he even, 
ſhortly after, beſieged Perth, or St. Johnſton, 
the ſtrongeſt place the Engliſh had, in Scotland. 

The fiege laſted, three months, by reaſon of 
the beſiegers great want of ammunition ; but 
a ſeaſonable ſupply, from France, enabled them, 
at length, to take the place. This loſs obliged 
Baliol to abandon the center of the kingdom, 
and retire to the borders, where he ſheltered 


_ = OY 


The pro- 


ed to the Engliſh; and the truce, concluded 
before Tournay, wherein Scotland was inclu- 
ded, conſtrained Stuart to lay down his arms, 
for ſome time ; but no ſooner was the truce 
broken, on account of the affairs of Bretagne, 
than the Scots re- aſſembled and beſieged Ster- 
ling, of which they became matters, atrer num- 
berleſs aſſaults, without the leaſt intermiſſion 
This progreſs convinchig Edward of his miſ- Edward 

take, in ſancying that Scotland was no longer marches a. 
able to give him any diſturbance, he was re- nd. 
ſolved to invade it, once more, by ſea and land ;;, 1343. 
and, therefore, he repaired to the frontiers, Act. Pub, 
where he waited for his fleet, which was to 

Join 


Book 
1343- 


Edward 
grants the 
Scots a 
truce. 


Knighton. 


He pays a 


viſit to the 
counteſs of 


X. 


join him, at Newcaſtle; but a violent tempeſt, 
that held ſeveral days, rendered his ſhips un- 
ſerviceable, for the reſt of that year. This un- 
fortunate accident hindered his entering Scot- 
land, as it deprived him of the proviſions and 
ammunition, on board his fleet ; and he could 
not expect to find any, in the enemy's country, 
becauſe the Scots themſelves deſtroyed them, 
to deprive his army of the means of ſubſiſtence. 
However, their ignorance of his ſtate freed 
him from his roſea perplexity ; for, finding 
themſelves much inferior to that monarch, who 
threatened their country with utter deſolation, 
they humbly ſued for a truce, and Edward took 
care not to refuſe it; though, taking advan- 
tage of their terror, he would only grant it, up- 
on this condition: That they ſhould own him, 
for ſovereign of Scotland, and renounce their 
allegiance to king David, provided that prince 
came not, in perſon, into that kingdom, before 
May next enſuing, with an army ſtrong enough 
to give battle. The king of France, upon this, 
lay under a neceſſity of aſſiſting his ally, more 
effectually than he had, hitherto, done, leſt he 
ſhould loſe the advantages, procured by the fre- 
quent diverſions of the Scots; wheretore, he 
ſupplied king David with men and money, and 
ſent him into Scotland, where he levied an ar- 
my, conſiſting, as it is ſaid, of 60,000 men, Scots, 
French, Danes, and Norwegians; and, with 
theſe troops, marching towards the frontiers of 
England, he penetrated as far as Durham, 
which he beſieged.” In a few days, he took 
the city, and put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword; and his intent was to make a farther 
progreſs ; but, upon advice, that Edward was 
haſtening to give him battle, he choſe to retire 
his generals repreſenting to him, that he could 
not remain any longer, in England, without 
hazarding a battle, which might, a ſecond time, 
endanger his kingdom. Whilſt he was march- 
ing back to Scotland, the garriſon of Werk- 
caſtle, belonging to the counteſs of Salisbury, 
attacking ſome of his troops that ſtaid behind, 
he was ſo highly exaſperated, that he reſolved 
to take the caſtle ; and he ſtormed it, ſeveral 
times, but was bravely repulſed by the counteſs's 
people, who was herſelf in the place. This 
reſiſtance, and the news of Edward's approach, 
obliged him to deſiſt ; and he could not retreat, 
at a more proper juncture, ſince Edward came, 
that very day, to the caſtle. He paid a viſit 
to the counteſs of Salisbury *, which has in- 


Salisbury. duced ſome hiſtorians to affirm, he fell deſpe- 


Froiſſart. 


rately in love with that lady; tho' it would not 


be difficult to confute their gtoundleſs aſſerti- 
ons; but as his love, whether true or falſe, pro- 
duced no material event, it will be needleſs to 
enter upon ſuch an enquiry. On the morrow, 
Edward continued his march, in queſt of the 
enemy; but, being informed, that the Scots 
were retired to Gedeour's foreſt, he ceaſed his 
purſuit. - As his affairs were not yet in an a- 
greeable ſituation, in Scotland, and this war 
was very unſeaſonable, with reſpect to his mea- 
ſures with France, he ſent David an offer of à 
two year's truce, which was accepted, with 


* Named Joan ; and ſhe was 


kmg Edward's uncle, J. Barnes. 
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Philip's conſent ; by means of which, the king 
of Scotland ſettled himſelf firmly on the throne, \ 


and the ging of England had more leiſure to 1 
think ther affairs. | n | 
Edward's thoughts, for many 


could not find time, to redreſs ſeveral grievances : 
complained of by the people, and which juſtly 
deſerved a particular attention; but, the truce 
with France and Scotland affording him ſome 
reſpite, he called a parliament to conſult about 
means, to ſecure the welfare and tranquillity of 
the nation. During this ſeſſions, which conti- 
nued, a conſiderable part of the winter, the 
parliament made it their prinè ꝙꝓal buſineſs to 
enact ſeveral regulations, — beneficial 
to the people; and Edward was ſo far from op- 
poſing them, that he very ſolemnly confirmed 
all the liberties of Magna Charta; by which 
he ſhewed, that he was no leſs concerned fot 
the good of his people, than for his own, ot 
that of his ſucceſſors. Among the ſeveral acts 
paſſed, in this parliament, one of the moſt im- 
portant was the ſtatute of provifors, that is, 
an act againſt thoſe who brought proviſions, fot 
benefices, from the court o 
former popes exceedingly abuſed the power 
they aſſumed, to diſpoſe of the benefices of 
England; nay, without ſtaying till they were 
vacant, they often conferred them on perſons, 
who were to take poſſeſſion, upon the death of 
the preſent incumbents, which raiſed loud com- 
plaints from the patrons. Clement VI. pro- 
ceeding, in this particular, farther than any of 
his predeceſſors, the parliament was conſtrained 
to remonſtrate to him, about it, but to no man- 
ner of purpoſe; for, inſtead of reforming this 
abuſe, which was ſtil! more intolerable, as all 
the benefices were beſtowed upon foreigners, 


draw the complaints againſt the proviſions, 
which, in his opinion, were an undeniable pre- 
rogative of the holy ſce. The parliament, up- 
on this, deſpairing of any redreſs from the pope, 
reſolved to provide againſt this evil, by their 
own authority; and, accotdingly, the foreſaid 
ſtatute was paſſed, which made ir death, for 
any perſon, to bring, for the future, the like 
proviſions into the kingdom. Tho this ſtature 
extremely mortified the pope, he thought fit to 
be ſilent, being aſſured, that the king and par- 
liament were reſolved to ſupport it, and con- 
temn his cenſures. However, that his pre- 
tended right might not be eptirely loſt, he 
feigned to take no notice of the ſtatute; bur, 
altho he afterwards granted, from time to time, 
ſeveral proviſions, it was with ſuch caution, that 
the abuſe was conſiderably leſſened, during the 
ſequel of this reign. On the other hand, the 
king being unwilling to occaſion an entire rup- 
ture with the courr of Rome, was content with 
leaving the ſtatute in force; without a rigorous 
execution; but, in proceſs of time, under Ed- 
ward's ſucceſſors, the popes returning to theit 
former courſes, it became frequently neceſſary 


he pope exhorred the king, in a letter, to 
di h 


to renew this ſtatute, which was called the ſta- 
tute of Præmunire, containing, befides the pro- 


ſiſter to John Plantagenet, earl of Kent, and daughter to Edmund, late earlof Kent, 


hibition 


cars, were ſo Edward 
entirely engroſſed by military affairs, that he calls a pa 
Kaighton. 


Rome; for the aa. pub. 
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1334. hibition of proviſions, ſeveral other caſes, re- 
N lating to the diſputes with the popes. 
ceEd- In this parliament, the king y 8 


_ his eldeſt ſon prince of Wales, inveſted 
rince of him with a,coronet and a ring of Md; who 
Wales. was then 13 years old, and gave very promi- 
hopes of what he would prove, hereafter. 
Edward o Edward ſeemed wholly employed with 
Pares domeſtick, he did not neglect foreign, affairs; 
with for his mind was continually on the rack, to 
France, project means to renew the war with France, 
the very moment the truce was expired. He 
appeared, however, inclinable to peace, and 
continued, at the court of Rome, negotiati- 
ons, which dai met with freſh obſtacles ; but, 
whether his ſole deſign, by them, was, to a- 
muſe his enemy, or he expected them to be 
unſucceſsful, he took care to make prepara- 
tions for war. He had reaped ſo little advan- 
tage, from his alliances with the princes of Ger- 
many and the Low-Countries, upon whom he 
conſumed ſuch immenſe ſums, to no purpoſe, 
that he reſolved to take another courſe ; and, 
with that view, he diſpatched, into the Low- 
Countries and Germany, agents, with power 
to treat with all ſorts of perſons, that would 
ſupply him with men, or money. As all theſe 
aids, when joined in a body, would produce 


the ſame effect, at a much cheaper rate; ſo he 


expected to be able to diſpoſe of his troops 
more abſolutely, than he had done thoſe of the 
princes. Moreover, he hoped to perplex Phi- 

5 lip's intrigues, by which he, on all occaſions, 
endeavoured to corrupt his allies; and, in or- 

der to draw into his kingdom multitudes of 
foreign lords, with whom he might, in perſon, 
negotiate, he found out an expedient, which 
could not fail of ſucceſs, becauſe it was entire» 

ly adapted to the taſte of that age. He or- 
ered tournaments to be publiſhed, and gave 
an honourable reception to all ꝓerſons of di- 
ſtinction, that ere o be preſent, ca- 
reſſing them, in N a manner, that they could 
never ſufficiently admire his politeneſs, magni- 
ficence, and liberality ; and, to render theſe en- 
tertainments the more ſolemn, and, at the 
ſame time, to free himſelf from the ceremo- 
nies, to which the difference of rank and con- 
dition would have obliged him, he cauſed a 
circular hall of boards to be run up, at Wind- 
ſor, 200 feet, in diameter; where he feaſted all 
the knights, at one table, which was called the 
round table, in memory of the great Arthur, 
who, it is pretended, inſtituted an order of 
knighthood, by that name. The following 
year, he cauſed a more ſolid building to be e- 
rected, that he might continue, annually, the 
ſame diverſions; and, during that time, he 
treated with theſe ſeveral lords, about the ſup- 
plies each of them could furniſh him with, in 
proportion to his forces. The Collettion of 
the Publick Acts abounds with inſtances of 
treaties with private perſons, managed either 
by himſelf, or his 2 ; and Philip could not 
ſee, without jealouſy, Spaniards, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Flemings, and even Frenchmen, fl 
to England, to aſſiſt at the tournamen 
wherefore, ſuſpecting ſome ſecret deſign in th 
entertainments, to diſconcert Edward's mea- 


ſures, he cauſed the like to be publiſhed in his 1205 


dominions. This method of oppoſing his ene 
my was, in itſelf,, juſt and honourable; but, 
ſoon after, he uſed another, that was not ſo 
generally approved, though it was attended 

with remarkable conſequences. It is faid, that, 

having drawn to Paris, under the pretence of Philip be- 
a tournament, Oliver de Cliſſon, and 10 or 1 2 heads ſe- 
other lords of Bretagne, attendants of Charles r z. 500 
de Blois, he commanded their heads to betend 
ſtruck off, without the leaſt formality of juſtice; A&. Pub. 
but a lerter, from Edward to the pope, about 

this affair, ſhews, that Philip did not allure 

theſe lords to Paris, but apprehended them, in 

Bre As this action was the cauſe of 
breaking the truce, it will be requiſite to ex- An expla- 
plain it ; for we cannot otherwiſe diſcover, who vation of 
was author of the rupture. Oliver de Cliſſon, chis affair. 
a lord of Bretagne, having ſerved Charles de 

Blois, during the war, was taken priſoner by 
Edward, who having, probably, gained him, 
conſented, that he ſhould be exchanged for an 
Engliſhman ; but, whether Philip had proof of 

his having changed fides, or only ſuſpected it, 

he ordered him to be apprehended, in Bre- 

tagne, with 10 or 12 lords and gentlemen, and 
conducted to Paris, where they were behead- 

ed. I believe I may venture to affirm, that 

theſe lords were apprehended, in Bretagne, 
becauſe the pope, in his anſwer to Edward's 

letter, wherein he vindicates Philip, to the ut- 

moſt of his power, does not ſay ſo much as a 

word, to the contrary ; but, perhaps, ſome of 

theſe lords and gentlemen were ſeized, at Paris, 

and the reſt, in Breragne, by the king's order. 

The main difficulty, in judging rightly of this 

action of Philip's, is, that, according to Froiſ- 

fart, Argentre, and all the French hiſtorians, 

theſe lords had, all along, eſpouſed the cauſe 

of Charles de Blois; and yet Edward, in his 

letter to the pope, ſtiles them his adherents. 

They muſt, therefore, have changed ſides, ei- 

ther publickly, or privately, after the truce; 

which it is no eaſy matter preciſely to deter- 

mine ; tho' it does not appear, Edward could 

have had any reaſon to concern himſelf ſo much, 

in this affair, if theſe lords had only been his 

private adherents, whilſt outwardly they con- 

tinued, all along, attached to France; and this, 

added to Edward's letter to the pope, ſeems 

to prove, at leaſt, that ſome of theſe lords o- 

penly declared for the earl of Montfort. Up- 

on this ſuppoſition, it cannot be doubted, that 

Philip violated the truce, in commanding them 

to be ſeized, in Bretagne; but, if theſe lords 
are ſuppoſed to have been only Edward's ſe- 
cret friends, ſince the cencluſion of the truce, 
the two following queſtions may be propoſed: 
Firſt, whether Philip might juſtly cauſe them 
to be ſeized, in Bretagne, during the truce ? 
Secondly, whether, as ſovereign lord of Bre- 
tagne, he had a right to exerciſe {uch a power 
over theſe lords, eſpecially, as the putting 
them to death, in ſo illegal a manner, was ra- 
ther a murder than an act of juſtice? How - 


* 


ever that be, Edward alledged, that this ac- 
Aton was a violation of the truce ; whilſt Philip 
maintained, that Edward, to break it, made 


uſe of this unjuſtifiable pretence. © . 
e ja N „3 Edward 
/ 


1 


] 
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Edward was fo incenſed at the tragical death 
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Edward 
ſendsword 
to the king 
ot France, 
that the 
truce is 
broken. 


of the lords of Bretagne, that he was upon the 

oint of beheading the Bretagne- priſoners of 
Philip's party ; but, upon the remonſtrances of 
Henry of Lancaſter, he altered his reſolution. 
However, he ſent for Henry de Leon, one of 
the priſoners, and told him, with great emo- 
tion, that, though the death of his country- 


men, beheaded at Paris, was a ſufficient rea- 


He ſends a 


ſon to treat him with the ſame ſeverity, he was 
unwilling to copy after ſo bad an example, or 
to revenge himſelf on the innocent, but intend- 
ed to puniſh the author of that barbarity ; and 
then he added, that, though he might demand 
of him a ranſom of 30 or 40, ooo crowns, he 
would releaſe him for 10,000, provided he 
would go, in his name, and defy Philip, and de- 
clare to him, that having violated the -truce, 
by this barbarous action, he muſt prepare for 
war. 

Edward, reſolving to puſh the war, with 


defiance to more vigour than ever, appointed the earl of 


Philip. 


The earl 
of Derby 
begins the 
war, In 
Guienne, 
Froiſſart. 


Walſing. 


Northampton his lieutenant- general in France; 
commanding him, at the ſame time, to defy 


Philip, and declare war againſt him, by ſea and 


land. Soon after, he ſent, into Guienne, Henry 
of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, to begin hoſtili- 
ties, till he ſnould be in readineſs to go thither 
himſelf; and, in the interim, he invited John 
de Montfort into England, who had made his 
eſcape from Paris, and received his homage, for 
Bretagne. He alſo received the homage of 
Jeoffrey de Harcourt, for his lands in Norman- 
dy confiſcated by Philip, and he engaged, by 
letters patent, either to recover his eſtate, or 
give him an equivalent in France, or England. 
Quickly aſter, he publiſhed a manifeſto, con- 
cerning all the injuries received from Philip de 


Voalois; and he exhorted the French to ac- 


Act. Pub. 


knowledge him, for ſovereign, promiſing to 
exempt them from taxes, and govern them, ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in 
France, under St. Lewis, his predeceſſor. He 
likewiſe wrote to the pope, to acquaint him 
with his reaſons to renew the war; but the 
pope's anſwer evidently ſhewed him to be a 
partial mediator ; for he not only juſtified Phi- 
lip's proceedings againſt the lords of Bretagne, 
and accuſed Edward of being the firſt violater 


of the truce, but even threatened to exert his 


T345. 
1 
goes into 
Flanders. 
Act. Pub. 


apoſtolick authority againſt him. This was a 
convincing proof, that Edward could expect no 
favour from the pope; and, accordingly, he 
made no farther addreſſes to him, but only for 
form- ſake, and to keep up a decorum. 

In the mean while, Philip laboured to diſ- 
engage the Flemings from the intereſt of Eng- 
land; but Edward, being informed of theſe 
practices, ſuddenly paſſed into Flanders, where 
he ſtaid, only three weeks; and, at his return, 
he pretended to have prevented the dangers, 
he had reaſon to apprehend, from the incon- 
ſtancy of the Flemings. However, we ſhall 


preſently ſee, that he had flattered himſelf too 


much, or the Flemings had deceived him; ſince 


it is certain that they never afterwards gave him 


any aſſiſtance. 


In the interim, the earl of Derby made a 
conſiderable progreſs, in Guienne, where he 
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carried, by ſtorm, the town of Bergerac, which 
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he gave up to be plundered ; bur the generoſi- Y 


ty of thageneral, rarely imitated bj thoſe of 
our age, Merves to be honourabiy grahſmitted 
down to poſterity. Whilſt the Þngliſh were 
intent upon plundering the town, a Welch 
knight chanced to light upon the receiyer's of- 
fice ; where he found ſuch a quantity of money, 
that he judged it his duty to acquaint his ge- 
neral with it, imagining that he had naturally 
a right to ſo great a booty; but he was agree- 
ably ſurpriſed, when the carl told him, with a 
pleaſant countenance, that he wiſhed him joy 
of his good fortune, and did not make his word 
to depend upon the greatneſs, or ſmallneſs, of 
what he promiſed. | 


This year, the Scots, at Philip's inſtigation, Walſing. 


made an inroad upon the borders of England ; 
but they were repulſed by Edward's troops, in 
the northern counties. 


John de Montfort, who aſſumed the title of Knighton, 


duke of Bretagne, died, ih September, leaving 
to the king of England the guardianſhip of his 
ſon, and to Margaret, his dutcheſs, the ma- 
nagement of a very important war. 
ring theſe tranſactions, Edward loſt a 
very powerful ally, by the death of James d' 
Arteville, who was torn in pieces by the Fle- 
mings ; and, his death entirely changing the 
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The duke 


of Nor- 
mandy 
makes a 


{ture of affairs, in the Low-Countries, it was, great pro- 


y no means, proper to attack France, from grefs, in 
d Guicnne, 


that quarter ; and, therefore, Edward reſolve 
to carry the brunt of the war into Guienne. 
The duke of Normandy had now entered that 
province, at the head of 60,000 men, to com- 
pleat the conqueſt of it; and, upon the ap- 
proach of this formidable army, the carl 
of Derby retired to Bourdeaux; but, his 
retreat giving the duke of Normandy an op- 
portunity of retaking ſeveral plages, he was, 
at length, engaged in the ſiege of the caſtle of 
Aiguillon, ſeated upon-the c&nfluence of the 
Gironne and Lot. This fege was very re- 
markable, not only for the vigorous aſſaults of 


Froiſſart. 


The fa- 
mous 


a” 


al. 


the beſiegers, who, for a whole week, ſtormed of Aigul- 


the town, three times a day, but for the brave 
defence of the beſieged ; and Edward haſten- 
ed his preparations, for their relief, determin- 
ing to oppoſe, in perſon, the duke of Norman- 
dy's progreſs. . 


All things being in readineſs for his depar- Edward 


ture, he came to Southampton, bringing with 22 
or Gui- 


him the prince of Wales, his eldeſt ſon, about 
16 years of age, intending that he ſhould make 
his firſt campaign; and, before the troops em- 
barqued, he aſſembled his principal officers, 
and & exhorted them ſo to behave, as to merit 
© his eſteem, and the rewards he deſigned for 
© thoſe that diſcharged their duty. He de- 
* clared,. that his intent was to ſend back 
* his ſhips, the very moment he arrived in 
* Guienne ; and, therefore, they could not 
have the leaſt hopes of ſeeing their own 
country again, unleſs they returned victori- 
* ous; adding, that, if any man's heart failed 


*him, he need only ſpeak freely, and he ſhould 
inttantly have his permiſſion to ſtay behind.“ 
This ſpeech being ſpread in the army, the ſol- 


diers cried out, that they were all, to a man, 
6Q ready 


On. 


enne. 
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| 


ready to follow their ſovereign, wherever he was 


WW pleaſed to command them; and, ſuch a fudden 


Edward 


pectations, he embarqued his troops, 


his ex- 
ning to 
ſail for Guienne ; bit, being twice driven back 
by contrary winds, Geoffrey de Harcourt, who 
attended him, took occaſion to perſnade him 
to land in Normandy, a very plentift] country, 
which had been long exempted from the cala- 
mities of war; and Edward, purſuant to his 
advice, landed, at la Hogue in le Cotentin, 
where he was, by no meaus, expected. 

The moment of his arrival, he knighted the 


and unanimous reſolution, greatly ra 


knights the prince of Wales, his ſon, and ſeveral other 


— of 
ales. 
Act. Pub. 


young lords; and then he headed his army, 
conſiſting of 30,000 foot, and 2500 men at 
arms. He divided his troops into three bodies, 
who marched ſeparately, in the day, but com- 
monly rejoined, in the evening, in order to 
encamp all together; and, in their firſt marches, 
they revenged, in a horrible manner, the death 
of the lords beheaded, at Paris. Valogne, 
St. Lo, Carentan, and Harfleur were the firſt 
towns that felt the fury of the Engliſh arms; 
and Ralph, earl of Eu, conſtable of France, 
then at Caen, attempting to oppoſe the Eng- 
liſh, with the militia of the country, ſerved 
only, by his being deteared and made priſoner, 
for a happy preſage of their future victories. 
After the defeat of the conitable, Edward con- 
tinued his march, through the biſhopricks of 


Liſieux and Evreux, burning and plundering 


whatever came in his way; and he never halt- 
ed, till he came to Poiſſi, where he ſtaid, ſome 
days, to provoke Philip ro engage, by ſending 
a herald to him with a defiance, which was not 
accepted; for Philip's deſign was to incloſe him 
between the Seine and the Oyſe. Had this 
project proved ſucceſsful, the Engliſh army 
would have been unavoidably ruined ; but Ed- 
ward, perceiving his intent, though ſomewhat 


too late, decamped from Poiſſi, in order to pals 


He forces 

a paſs de- 
fended by 
theFrench. 


* 


the Somme, and take ſhelter, in Ponthieu; be- 
ing ſenfible, that his enemy was advancing with 
an army of 100,000 men. He marched, a 
confiderable way down the Somme, before he 
could find any paflage ; yer, at laſt, he was ſo 
happy as to diſcover the ford of Blanchetaque, 
by means of a priſoner, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country. This diſcovery 
appeared, at firſt, very advantageous; but 
Philip, foreſeeing that the enemy might take 
that rout to retire, detached Gondemar du Fay, 
with a body of 12000 men, to guard t hat ford, 
on which depended the ſucceſs of his deſigns; 
ſo that Edward was obliged, either to force the 
paſſage, or fight, with great diſadvantage, his 
enemy, who cloſely purſued him. However, 
coming to a reſolution, he ordered his troops to 
advance, who, being animated by the preſence 
of their king, leaped into the river, with ſo 
much intrepidity, that they began to vanquith 
their enemies, before they came to the charge. 
It is eaſy to conceive the difficulties of ſuch a 
paſſage, in the face of the enemy, when an ar- 
my cannot enlarge its front, beyond the breadth 
of the ford, and is forced to march through 
the water, and, at the fame time, handle 
their arms; but, in ſpite of all theſe obſtackes, 
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the Engliſh, being in the ſight of their king, 


marched, as to a certain victory. It was im Wwyw 


poſſible tor the French to ſuſtain fo furious an 
attack; and, after ſome attempts to repulſe the 
Engliſh, they were conſtrained to abandon that 
important paſlage, through which Edward, im- 
mediately, paſſed his whole army. The ſame 
evening, he encamped, at Crefly ; whilſt Philip 
crols'd the Somme, at Abbeville, no more than 
three leagnes diſtant. 

Edward, finding that he was cloſely purſued, 
and that he could not avoid fighting, ſtopped 


ſhort, in expectation of his enemies, and choſe Philip, ar 


an advantageous ſpot of ground, where he 
drew up his army; but Philip, believing that 
Edward's retreat was the reſult of his tear, did 
not doubt, it he conld but come up with him, 
that he ſhould quickly vanquith him ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he marched, the very next day, from 
Abbeville, with an intent to attack him. The 


Engliſh army was divided into three bodies, The battle 
the firſt of which was commanded by the prince of Creſſy. 


of Wales; the ſecond was led by the earls of 
Northampton and Arundel and the lord Ros; 
and the king kept, at ſome diſtance, with the 
third, to give aſſiſtance to thoſe that ſhould 
want it. Philip could not advance, in view of 
the enemy, till three in the afternoon, having 
marched, that day, three leagues, fo that it 
was almoſt four o clock, when the battle began; 


and he had alſo divided his army into three bo- 


dies, the firſt of which conſiſted of Genoelſe, 
under Antonio Doria and Carolo Grimaldi. As 
the chief ſtrength of his infantry lay in theſe 
troops, his deſign was, that they ſhould charge 
firſt ; but, juſt as the battle was about to be- 
gin, a great and ſudden rain, flackening the 
ſtrings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows, rendered 
them unſerviceable. However, as they were 
now too far advanced, they found themſelves 
expoſed to a ſhower of Engliſh arrows, which 
made them give way ; which being obſerved 
by Charles, carl of Alenſon, the king's bro- 
ther, who ſupported themwith a numerous bo- 
dy of horſe, that prince, who was ignorant of 
the cauſe, ſuppoſing ir to be the effect of trea- 
chery, immediately, ordered the horſe to fall 
upon them, by which raſh action, he put the 


French army in diſorder; and, in the interim, The body 
command- 
lenſon, is 


the earl, giving himſelf no trouble, about the 
Genoeſe, nor regarding what paſſed behind 
him, attacked the firſt body of the Engliſh, 
commanded by the prince of Wales, and was 
received with a reſolution that he little expect- 
ed; tho' he continued his endeavours, which 
only cauſed him bravely to loſe his life. Upon 
his death, the body, that was under his com- 
mand, began, by degrees, to ſtagger; and, 
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Edward 
ſtays for 


Creſſy. 
Froiſſart. 


de feated. 


as they could not be ſpeedily ſupported, on ac- 


count of the diſorder occaſioned by themſelves, 


among the Genoeſe troops, they were, at length, 


put to flight. 

The prince of Wales gaining ſo great an ad- 
vantage, in this firſt onſet, Philip ordered a 
powerful body of horſe to advance, to repair 


the diſorder cauſed by the defeat of rhe firſt; 


ſo that the French had always the ſuperiority, 
in number, 2 the Engliſh ſtill maintained 
their ground. all probability, the young 


prince, 
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prince, who fought with an heroic valour, re- 


Www ſolved to conquer, or die, would have been 


overpowered by numbers, if the earls of Nor- 
thampton and Arundel had not come to his 
relief; whoſe approach drew thither more 
French troops, the ſmall extent of the field 


not permitting the two armies to engage, all at 


once; and the fight was very obſtinare. The 
valour of the prince of Wales, which filled the 
Engliſh generals with admiration, made them, 
at the ſame time, extremely uneaſy, with re- 
ſpect to his perſon, by reaſon of the ſuperiority 
of the enemies; wherefore, they ſpeedily ſent 
the king word, that it was time to come to the 


prince's relief. Edward, far from being moved 
at this meſſage, enquired, whether his ſon was 


{till alive; and, being told, that he was not 
only alive, but fighting with an aſtoniſhing 
bravery, he replied to the meſſenger, © Tell 
te my generals, ſince my fon is alive, to ſend no 
e more to me; for the honour of this day 
« ſhall be his, and he muſt now merit his 
« ſpurs.” This anſwer inſpiring the prince 
with freſh vigour, he forced a paſſage through 
his enemies, who were ready to ſurround him; 
and he was fo valiantly ſeconded by his troops, 
that the French gave way, and, at length, diſ- 
perſed in confuſion. | 

Philip had one body left, which had not 
yet engaged, commanded by himſelf ; to- 
wards which the prince of Wales directed his 
ſteps, after routing the other two ; and, in 
this laſt action, he acquired the greateſt honour. 
Philip, incenſed to his two bodies roured 
and diſperſed, performed wonders, ro ſnatch 
the victory from the young hero, before it was 


The king compleated ; and the king of Bohemia, thongh 
of Bohe- blind, would be preſent at the battle, cauſing 
mia is ſain, his horſe's bridle to be tied to thoſe of two 


and his 


banner 
taken. 


maintained 


brave knights ; who was ſlain, according to his 
with, in fighting for France. His ſtandard, on 
which were embroidered, in gold, three of- 
trich-feathers, with theſe words, Icu DIEN, 
that is, I SExVE, was taken and brought to 
the prince of Wales, who, in memory of that 
day, bore three oftrich-feathers, for his creſt, 
with the foreſaid motto; and, in the mean 
while, Edward, being poſted, with his troops, 
on a riſing ground, watched the proper time to 
charge, tho' he was unwilling to make too much 
hafte, left he ſhould rob the prince, his ſon, of 


pour of his glory; but, in this ſtare of inaction, 


e ſtruck terror into the French, who ſaw him 
ready to attack them, with advantage. Philip, 
for his part, after many fruitleſs attempts ro 
repulſe the Engliſh, having rallied ſome of his 
nobles and men at arms, threw himſelf into 
the midſt of the battle, in order to invigorate 
his troops, by his example; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that he gave ſignal proofs of an un- 
daunted valour; for he was twice diſmounted, 
and wounded, in his neck and thigh, before he 
ſuffered himſelf to be led, though with extreme 


pain, out of the field of battle; but, his retreat 


quite diſpiriting thoſe of his men that ſtill 
the fight, they were entirely 
routed, with the reſt of the army. Then it 
was, that a terrible ſlaughter enſued of the 
flying troops, who were purſued, till the night 
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was far advanced; and it is ſaid, that, in this 1346. 
memorable battle, the Engliſh began, for the 


age into France. 


firſt time, ig uſe cannon; a thing, hitherto, not 
ſo much a rd of, in France. Four pieces 
plarited on a little hill, did great execution, 
among the French troops, and terrified them, 
to ſuch a degree, that the ſucceſs of this 7 
is partly aſcribed to the ſurpriſe of the Fren 
at this novelty ; and France loft, in this bat- 
tle, the king of Bohemia, the earl of Alen- 
fon, the king's brother, the duke of Lorrain, 
the earl of Flanders, the ear} of Blois, 15 other 
great lords of the kingdom, 1200 knights, and 
above 80 ſtandards, 


certain, he advanced, to demonſtrate to his 
ſon his extreme ſatisfaction: 
« faid he, embracing him in his arms, you 
* have behaved your ſelf nobly, this day, and 
truly deſerve the crown, for which yon have 
« fought.” The young prince, out of coun- 
tenance at the king's commendations, with a 


modeſt ſilence, fell on his knees, and asked 


his father's bleſſing, according to the cuſtom 
practiſed in England; and the night of this 
glorious day was ſpent by the Engliſh, in 
rejoicings ; but Edward publiſhed, in the 
camp, expreſs orders, not to inſult over the 
misfortunes of the vanquiſhed, exhorting his 
army to return God thanks for the victory. 
On the mcrrow, ſome troops being detached 
to purſue the flying enemy, meeting a body of 
militia, who, being ignorant of what had hap- 
pened, were marching to Philip's camp, ſlew 
7000 ; and it is affirmed, that the loſs France 
ſuſtained, on the ſecond day, exceeded that 
of the battle, as well by the defeat of the mi- 
litia, as by the ſlaughter, or taking of the 
ſoldiers, who, in flying, were diſperſed in the 
country. 

Edward continued, ſome days, near the field E 
of battle, to bury the dead, and take care of 


his own; and then, marching through le Bou- 
lonnois, he approached Calais, in order to be- 
ſiege it. This place, being extremely well 
fortified, was no leſs incommodious to the 
Engliſh, than Dunkirk has been, in our own 
time; and, in becoming maſter of it, he 
would not only free himſelf from a very trou- 
bleſome neighbourhood, but alſo open a paſ- 
He inveſted it, on the 28ch 
of September, and ſummoned the governor to 

ſurrender, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to 
put the garriſon and all the inhabitants to the 
{word ; but John de Vienne, the governor, 
replied, he acknowledged no other king of 
France but rhe perſon that committed to him 
the cuſtody of the town, in whoſe ſervice, he 
was reſolved to live and die. | 
The king, having taken an exa& view of 
the fortifications of Calais, diſcovered, that it 
would be very difficult to accompliſh the liege, 
by force; and, therefore, he, at once, deter- 
mined to reduce the place, by famine. Ac- 
cordingly, he drew round the town four lines 
of circumvaltation, with regular fortifications, 
reſolutelybent not to relinquiſh his enterprize, 
| till 


When Edward perceived, by the precipi- Edward 
tant flight of the enemy, that his victory was praiſes his 


cc Dear i 


beſie 


the wounded, as well thoſe of the enemy, =. | 
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1346. till he had taken the place. The governor, 
from his preparations, foreſeeing the length of 
the ſiege, ſent away all uſcleſs mouths, to pre- 
vent the want of proviſions ; ang ho purſu- 
ant to the maxims of war, Edward was not ob- 
liged to take pity of theſe poor wretches, who 
were to the number of 1700, he received them 
Into the camp, and permitted them afterwards 
to depart, where they pleaſed. 

1347. In the interim, Philip made uſe of all poſſi- 
3 ble means, to raiſe the lege: and he could ap- 
land enter: Prehend only two, proper for that purpoſe. The 
England, firſt, which was to attack the lines of the be- 
Act. Pub. ſiegers, could not be ſo ſpeedily put in prac- 

rice, as to render it probable, that the town 
would hold ont, till he was able to relieve it; 
and the ſecond was to make a diverſion, in 
England, by the arms of the Scots. The lat- 
ter appearing to be the moſt ſpeedy, he enga- 
ged the king of Scotland to make an inroad in- 
to England; and he did not queſtion, as all 
the Engliſh forces were employed in France, 
but the alarm, cauſed by this invaſion, would 
raiſe ſuch commotions, in England, that Ed- 
ward would be forced to raiſe the ſiege. Da- 
vid, conſidering the intereſt of France, as his 
own, and readily following the ſuggeſtions of 
Philip, put himſelf at the head of 30,000 men, 
.and advanced, as far as Durham ; but this un- 
expected invaſion, even at ſuch a juncture, 
though it alarmed the Engliſh, did not diſhear- 
ten them; for, young Lionel, left by the king, 
his father, guardian of the realm, not being 
yet of age, to command an army, queen Phi- 
lippa undertook to repulſe the enemy. With this 
view, heading the troops, drawn together from 
all parts, with amazing expedition, ſhe march- 
ed directly to the Scots, and offered them bat- 
tle; and David was cqually impatient to en- 
He is de- gage, fancying nothing more eaſy, than to put 
feared and to flight undiſciplined troops commanded by a 
2 mm woman; whereas he not only had the morti- 
3 2 fication to loſe the day, but alſo to ſee himſelf 
a priſoner in the hands ot the Engliſh *. 
Charles de Fortune was never weary of heaping favours 
Blois is de- on Edward; for, if his arms were victorious, in 
teated and France and England, they were alſo ſucceſstul, 
_ Bretagne ; where Sir Thomas Dagworth, the 
commander of the Engliſh troops, in that coun- 
try, twice defeated Charles de Blois, and took 
him priſoner, in the laſt battle, tought near la 
Roche de Rien. 
Philip In the mean while, the ſiege, or rather bloc- 
tics, m Kade of Calais, was ſtill carried on, by ſea and 
relic... land; for Edward had ſent for 700 ſhips, to 
Calais, guard the fea; and, as nothing could be 
brought into the town, it was, at laſt, reduced 
to extremity. The king, diſcovering the de- 
plorable condition of the beſieged, by an in- 
tercepted letter, ſent it, immediately, to Phi- 
lip, and, at the ſame time, ordered the meſ- 


when John Copland, governor of Roxborough- ca 
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ſenger to tell him, that the greateſt expedition 1347. 
was neceſſary, if he intended to relicye the | 
place; upon which intelligence, Philip ſpeedi- 
ly took the field, and 3 the Engliſh 


camp, with an army of 150,000 men. He 
expected to draw the enemy out of his intrench- 
ments, by offering him battle, ſeveral times; 
but Edward too well knew the impoſſibility of 


forcing his lines, to run any hazard; and, be- 
ſides, he had good reaſon to believe, that the 


town would quickly be at his mercy; ſo that, 
notwithſtanding all theſe defiances, he conſtant- 
ly anſwered, that his buſineſs there was to take 

alais; and, if Philip thought fit to prevent 
him, he had nothing more to do, than to take 
the moſt proper ' meaſures. - Philip, ſince he 
could not, without maniteſt danger, attack him 
in his intrenchments, nor draw him into the o- 
pen field, ſent two cardinals with propoſals of 
peace; and he offered himGuienne, the carldom 
of Ponthieu, and a marriage between their 
children; but Edward replicd, that Guienne 
and Ponthicu belonged to him; and that he 
ſhould ſoon become maſter of Calais; where- 
fore, he had no need of his bounties. This 
project failing, Philip propoſed to him, by a 
herald, to decide the quarrel, by a combat of 
fix on each fide ; adding, that the king of France 


would appoint the time and place; but the earl 
ot Derby anſwered, That muſt be Edward, 


e then, becauſe he is the true king of France.” 
This pretenſion, alone, was ſufficient. to de- 
feat the propoſal, to which, it is evident, Ed- 
ward, in his preſent circumſtances, had no in- 
clination; for his ſole intent was to take Calais, 
without putting that event to arbitration. A 
few days after, he was reinforced with 17000 
men, brought him, by his queen, trom Eng- 
land; and, it we may give credit to ſome Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians, this ſupply came very ſeaſona- 
bly, to enable him to be revenged on Philip. 
It is related, that he offered to fight him, in 


the open ficld, to fill up his trenches himſelf, 


and demoliſh his works, provided he might 
bave ſufficient ſecurity, that nothing ſhould be 
conveighed into Calais, till after the battle; 
and that Philip, rejecting this propoſal, choſe 
to retire. Thus much is certain, that he did 
not judge it adviſable to attack Edward, in 


his intrenchments ; ſo that the beſieged, de- Calais ſur- 


{pairing of relief, defired, at length, to capi- 
tulate ; but a capitulation, deterred, to the laſt, 
could not be of any great advantage. Accord- 
ingly, Edward retuſcd the beſieged any terms, 
but that of life, which he was pleaſed to grant 
both to the ſoldiers and the inhabitants; yer 
he excepted out, of the latter, fix of the prin- 
cipal burghers, for a ſacrifice to his vengeance, 
leaving them to chuſe the victims themſclves. 
This ſeverity created a great conſternation in 
the town; for it was extremely difficult to chuſe 


* The Scotch king, though he had two ſpears hanging in his body, his leg almoſt incurably wounded, and his 
{word beat out of his hand, diſdaining captivity, -provoked the Engliſh, by opprobrious language, to kill him; and 
he, adviſed him to yield, he ſtruck him on the face, with his 

2 ſo fiercely, that he knocked out two of his teeth; yet Copland conveighed him out of the field a priſoner. 
pon his refuſing to deliver him to the queen, who, ſtaid, at Newcaſtle, during the battle, the king ſent for him 
to Calais, where he excuſed his refuſal ſo handſomely, that the king ſent him back, with the reward of 500 I. 
er annum, where he himſelf ſhould chuſe it, near his own dwelling, and made him a Knight-Banneret, Rymer s 


theſe 
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1347. theſe ſix perſons; and yet this choice was to 
bc, forthwith, made. Hiſtory ought not to pals 
over in ſilence the generoſity of Euſtace de St. 
Pierre, one of the chief inhabitants ; who, be- 
holding fear and deſpair painted on the faces 

of his countrymen, voluntarily offered to be one 

of the ſix ; and this extraordinary magnanimi- 

ty affected the reſt, to ſuch a degree, that five 

more were preſently found, who devoted them- 

ſelves, for the preſervation of their townſmen, 

after his example. Theſe (ix illuſtrious burgh- 

ers, reſolved to appeaſe the conqueror's rage, 


with their lives, went out, bare-tooted, in their 


ſhirts, with halters about their necks, and pre- 
ſented to him the keys of the town; and they 
found him ſo highly incenſed, that, in ſpite of 
the interceſſion of the prince of Wales, and of 
the great men about him, he commanded them 
to be led to execution; but, if he denied that 
fa vour to the preſſing inſtances of his ſon, he 
could not find, in his heart, the ſame inſenſibi- 
lity for the queen. This gracious princeſs, 
moved with the misfortune of theſe miſerable 
men, falling down at his feet, intreated him, 
with tears in her eyes, to pardon them, for 
Chriſt's ſake; and, notwithſtanding his reſolu- 
tion, to the contrary, he could not ſee, in this 
proſtrate poſture, a queen, whom he ſo ten- 
derly loved, without being overcome by her 
intreaties. The queen, not ſatisfied with ſav- 
ing the lives of theſe unhappy men, ordered 
cloaths to be brought them; and, after giving 
them an entertainment, in her own tent, ſhe 
diſmifled them, with a preſent to each of fix 
pieces of gold; an action which did then, and 
ever will, redound to the honour of that gene- 
rous princeſs. 
I hus, the important town of Calais, after a 
year's ſiege, became ſubject to the Engliſh. 
ed A few days after Edward had made his en- 
turns the try into Calais, he turned out all the inhabi- 
Frenchout tants, in order to people it with Engliſh ; and, 
= 3 probably, this precaution was the means of 
= ngliſh ſecuring that place to the crown of England, 
colony. for 200 years. The ſiege had been ſo tedious 
Act. Pub. and fatiguing, that Edward thought it neceſ- 
ſary to give his troops ſome repoſe, by con- 
ſenting to a truce propoſed to him, for one 
year; upon which, leaving a ſtrong garriſon, 
a * he xeturned, in triumph, to Eng- 
and. py 
I» tou- Never had the Engliſh name been more glo- 
condizon T10us, than at preſent ; nor had England ever 
of Eng- EN joyed more compleat felicity. If the valour, 
land. wiſdom, and good fortune of the king gave an 
extraordinary luſtre to the kingdom, the ſingu- 
lar qualities of the brave prince of Wales, heir 
apparent-to the crown, aftorded them a no leſs 
agreeable proſpect, for the fiyure ; and the 
prodigtous plenty, that, immediately, follow- 
ed Edward's victories, ſeemed likewiſe to de- 
monſtrate, that Heaven took a peculiar care of 
the Engliſh. 

1348. Io increaſe till more the luftre of Edward's 
Edward glory, ambaſladors from Germany arrived, the 
rctuſes the next year, with offers of the imperial dig- 
adnty. Mey tor the election of Charles IV, who was 
Act. Pub, crow ned, at Bonn, not pleaſing all the electoral 

princes, ſome of them, being reſolved to make 
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a new choice, elected the king of England, 1348. 
whom the battle of Creſſy, and taking of Ca 
lais, had rendered very famous; but Edward, 

not inſenfible how prejudicial the acceptance 

of this dignity, at a like juncture, had been 

to Richard, brother of Henry III, was too 


wiſe to plunge himſelf into the ſame difficulties; 


and, beſides, he ſtood in need of all his forces 
and endeavours, to acquire the crown of France, 
which he apprehended to be a more ſubſtantial 
good; wherefore, he refuſed the honour de- 
ſigned him by the German princes. | 

During the uninterrupted oe pe of the 1349. 
Engliſh, it is no wonder, that eaſe and plenty Wer 
threw them into thoſe exceſſes, that are the manners in 
uſual attendants of ſuch a ſtate. All the hiſto- England. 
rians unanimouſly affirm, that an unbridled Kmghton. 
debauchery, now, prevailed in all parts of the 
kingdom; and that the women, laying aſide 
their modeſty, the great ornament of their 
ſex, ſeemed to glory, in the loſs of their virtue; 
for nothing was more common, than to ſee 
them riding, in troops, to the tournaments, 
drefled like cavaliers, with ſwords. by their 
ſides, and mounted on ſteeds adorned with 
rich trappings, without the leaſt regard to 
their honour or reputation. The lives of 
the men were no leſs ſcandalous; but God 
did not ſuffer theſe diſorders to paſs long, 
with impunity. A terrible plague, after ra- 
ging in Aſia, and part of Europe, ſpread itſelf 
into France, - and from thence into England, 
where it {wept away one half of the nation; 
and London, eſpecially, felt the effects of its 
fury, where, it is obſerved, in one year, above 
50,000. perſons were buried, in a church-yard 
belonging to the Ciſtercians. 

Though this dreadful ſcourge had made no philip cor- 
leſs havock, in France, Philip was intent upon rupts the 
great preparations, to renew the war, being governor 
reſolved to do all that was poſſible, to recover of Calais, 
Calais ; bur, rightly judging, that it would 
be extremely difficult ro retake the town, by 
force of arms, he fixed upon a more certain 
method, by bribing the governor. - The lords 
of Montmorency and Charny very readily 
undertook the execurion of this proje&, not- 
withitanding the ignominy of the action; but 
what Mezerai affirms is very unlikely, that 
they thought it no great fault, to ſurpriſe” the 
town, during the truce. However that be, 
they held a private correſpondence with Ay- 
meri de Pavia, the governor, who promiſed to 
ſurrender the place, for 20,000 crowns ; and, 
this ſum being remitted to him, he introduced, 
by degrees, into the town, 100 men at arms, 
and 12 French knights, whom he concealed in 
the caſtle. On the day appointed for the per- 
formance of his promiſe, the lords of Charny 
and Ribaumont lay in ambuſh, near the two 
gates of the town, with an intent to ruſh in, 
as ſoon as they were opened; and their mea» - 
ſures were ſo well concerted, that they did not, 
in the leaſt, doubt of ſucceſs; but they were, 
after all, diſappointed. A little before, Ed- 
ward, receiving ſome intelligence of the plot, 
ſent for the governor to London, and promiſed 
him a pardon, provided he would betray the 


French; upon which, he fully informed him 
| 4 of 
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1349. Of all the circumſtances of the plot, and the Edward, having diſpatched his buſineſs, at 1349. 

Wy a day agreed upon, to let the enemies into the Calais, returned to England; where, ſoon aii: 
town. Edward, having received this informa- ter, he inſtituted the famous order of the gar- The inh. 
tion, took care to come, the evening before, ter; which, according to the common o- 2 Fa 
to Calais, attended by the prince of Wales, pinion, owes its riſe to a trifling accident, of the 
and 800 men, at arms; and, on the morrow, tho', with reſpect to its conſequences ve- garter. 
by break of day, he fallied out, at one gate, ry remarkable, if, in reality, it gave birth 
and the prince of Wales, at the other, to at- to this moſt noble order. Ir is affirmed, 


Froiſſart, tack the French, who were exceedingly ſur- that Edward, being at a ball, where the coun- 


priſed. The king, who was pleaſed to fight, 
on foot, under the banner of the lord Walter 
de Manny, engaged, in ſingle combat, with 
Euſtace de Ribaumont, a knight of Picardy, 
by whoſe fierce blows he was twice ſtruck down 
on his knees ; but he was ſpeedily relieved by 
his own men, and even enabled to defeat Ri- 
baumont's troop, and take him priſoner. 

In the interim, the prince of Wales vigour- 
ouſly charged the lord Charny, whom he, at 
length, defeated, and took priſoner ; in which 
action, the French loſt 600 men, beſides a 
conſiderable number of priſoners, who, with 
their two leaders, were brought into the town, 
of which, a few hours before, they hoped to 
be maſters ; and, though the ſtep they had 
taken was baſe and diſhonourable, Edward, 
conſidering that it was in obedience to their 
ſovereign, treated them in a very civil and ob- 
liging manner. He, even the fame evening, 
entertained the principal priſoners, with a ſplen- 
did ſupper, and vouchſafed to come and fee 
them, whilſt at table; tho he could not for- 
bear upbraiding Charny, with the infamous 
means he had uſed, to diſpoſſeſs him, by 
treachery, and during the truce, of a place that 
was ſo Girly won, and at ſo dear a rate; and 
then, addreſſing himſelf to Ribaumont, he 
greatly applauded his valour, and made him a 
very valuable preſent of a ſtring of pearls, 


which he wore in his cap, as a teſtimony of his 


eſteem. He added, that, ſeeing he was a great 
admirer of the ladies, he defired him to wear 
it in their company, aſſuring him, that he 
would not be leſs agreeable to them, on that 
account ; and, after ſeveral other obliging ex- 
reſſions, he releaſed him, without a ranſom. 
fore he left Calais, he made John de Beau- 
champ governor, judging it imprudent to truſt 
any longer the cuſtody of that important place 
to a Lombard, who had been guilty of bribe- 
ry ; but this was not all the reward the tray- 
tor received, for his double treachery ; for, the 
next year, he had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of the French, who cauſed him to be 
torn in pieces, with four horſes. 

The attempt upon Calais, unexpectedly, fail- 
ing, Philip diſowned the authors; and Edward, 
not being prepared to renew the war, was, for 
the preſent, contented with that flight ſatis- 
faction. 


teſs of Salisbury, in dancing, dropped her 
garter, ſtooped to take it up; that, the lady 
imagining he had ſome other deſign, and ex- 
preſſing her ſurprize, he ſaid to her, in his own 
vindication, . Honi foit qui mal y penſe, 
4 Evil to him that evil thinks;“ and that, 
in memory of this accident, he inſtituted the 
order of the garter, to which he appointed, for 
a motto, his words to the counteſs. An ori- 
gin, ſo unworthy of the luſtre, with which this 
order has, all along, ſhone, ſince its inſtitution, 
ſeems, at firſt view, ſo very offenſive, that ſe- 
veral ingenious men have exerciſed their wits, 
to find out a more honourable ; wherefore, 
ſome ſuppoſe, that the reaſon of Edward's in- 
{tituting this order was, becauſe, on the day 
of the battle of Creſſi, he had given Garter, 
for the word; and others, becanſe, on that 
day, he ordered his garter to be fixed, at the 
end of a lance, for the ſignal of battle ; whilſt, 


laſtly, ſome aſſert, that Edward only revived C2w>dcn. 


and regulated an order of knighthood, begun 
by king Richard I, at the ſiege of Acres in 
Paleſtine ; for they tell us, that king Richard, 
reſolving to ſtorm the rown, diſtributed to ſome 
of his principal officers certain leather-ftrings, 
to be tied round the leg, to diſtinguiſh them, 
during the aſſault, and, in memory of that e- 
vent, Edward inſtituted the order of the gar- 
ten. However, all this is advanced, without 
ſufficient proof; and whatever attempts have 
been made, to give this order a different ori- 
gin from the firſt above-mentioned,nothing has, 
hitherto, been found ſatisfactory, as to the rea- 
ſon of the motto, Hon1 $01T QUI MAL Y 
PENSE ; which agrees very well with the firſt 
circumſtance, but has not any connexion with 
thoſe ſubſtituted, in its room. It ĩs no leſs un- 
certain, why the nights wear the garter, on 
their left rather than on the right leg ; or why 
the founder choſe to put the order under the 
protection of St. George ; but, doubtleſs, that 


great prince's deſign was to engage the preſent 


and future knights to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their valour and virtue. This, of all the like orders, 
has moſt ſtrictly adhered to the rules of its in- 
{tirution ; for, tho it be more antient than thoſe 
of the golden fleece , and Holy Ghoſt f, it 
has never degenerated, as to the number, which 
has, all along, been 26, including the ſove- 
reign of the order, who is always the perſon 


* An order of knighthood inſtituted b Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, at his 1 With Iſabella of 
Portugal, in 1429, which, at ** conſiſted of 24 knights, who were gentlemen of birth, an unblemiſnhed repu- 


tation; but it is now common to al 


the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended from Mary of Burgundy, 


daughter to Charles the Hardy, the laſt duke of Burgundy. Chiflet. 533 
+ An order of knighthood, in France, inſtituted by king Henry III, in 1578; and the number of knights was 
| "limited to 100, beſides four cardinals and four biſhops, together with the great almoner, and the officers of the or- 
der, viz. a chancellor, treaſurer, regiſter, and king at arms; and he ordered the knights to wear a croſs of Malta, 


proceed flames, intermixed with crowned heads. 


having a dove in the center of it; to which Henry IV, in 1598, added a collar made of trophies, from whence 


that 
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Book X. 
1349. that wears the crown of England ; and the 
Arw kings and other ſovereign princes, who have 

been, and {till are, deſirous of being admitted 

into this moſt noble order, clearly ſhew its great 
repute, all over Europe“. 

However glorious Edward had, hitherto, 
been, he hazarded his reputation, in an affair 
which, in all appearance, was beneath his no- 
tice ; but the greatneſs of his courage would 
not ſuffer him to weigh, too nicely, ſuch conſi- 
derations. The merchants, having complain- 
ed of certain Spaniſh ſhips infeſting the coaſts 
of England, aſſembling ſuch of his ſhips as were 
ſooneſt ready, he went himſelf, to give chace 
to the corſairs, whom he fought and defeated; 
having taken 20 of their ſhips, ſunk many more, 
and diſperſed the reſt ; and this action, tho', in 
itſelf, of ſmall importance, ſeemed to him ſo 
glorious, that, to perpetuate its memory, he 
ordered a gold coin to be ſtruck, whereon he 
ad e in a ſhip, with a cutlaſs in his 

and. 

1350. Philip de Valois died, before the expiration 
Philip de of the truce with Edward, on the 22d of Au- 
r ouſt, 13 50, being ſucceeded by his ſon, John, 
ceeded by Who renewed the truce, till Whitſuntide, 1354 ; 


Edward 
fights che 
85 gun 
cor fairs. 


Act. Pub. 


John. but it was ill obſerved, on both fides. In Bre- 
tagne, Gaſcoigne, and Picardy, frequent hoſ- 
tilities were committed, which occaſioned mu- 

1351, tual complaints and even repriſals; and the earl 


The duke of Derby, honoured with the title of duke of 
of Lancal- Lancaſter 4, was ſent to Calais with an army, 
ter makes i 
inroads in. AS to an open war; for he made inroads into 
to France, the French territories, and ravaged the coun- 
try, from Calais ro Terouenne. The greateſt 
ad vantage Edward reaped, from the violation 
of the trace, was the acquitition of the town 
of Guiſnes, ſold him by the governor; and, 
when John complained of it, Edward replied, 
« 'Thart his father, Philip, by attempting to 
« purchaſe Calais, had taught the Englith ge- 
_ © nerals, that buying and ſelling was no breach 
«of « ike.” © | 
The Fle- However, this advantage did not balance 
mings re- the loſs Edward ſuſtained, by the entire defec- 
2 from tion of the Flemings; though they had, hither- 
Ep r to, been firmly attached to his intereſts. Up- 
ward. on the deceaſe of the earl of Flanders, ſlain at 
the battle of Creſſy, they ſent deputies to Phi- 
lip de Valois, to demand the ſon of their late 
lovercign, under the pretence of putting him 
in poſteſſion of his father's inheritance ; bur 
they no ſooner had the young prince in their 
power, than they contracted him to one of 
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Edward's daughters; which would, doubtleſs, 135 2. 
have been extremely prejudicial to Philip, it Www 
the earl himſelf, who was educated in France, 
diſdaining the thoughts of marrying into the 
family of his ſovereign's enemy, had not pri- 
vately withdrawn from his ſubjects, and caſt 
himſelf again into his arms. From this very 
time, the Flemings began, by degrees, to be 
diſengaged from England ; and they even ap- 

roved of the marriage concluded by Philip, 
between their carl and the duke of Brabant's 
daughter, who had entirely deſerted Edward ; 
bur rheir inconſtancy occaſioned the ſtaple of 
the Engliſh wooll 1}, 1 up in Flanders, to be re- 
moved into England, to their great damage, 
thoꝰ to the benefit of the Engliſh. 

The king of France ſeemed to be impatient- 1354. 
ly deſirous, that the truce might be changed - _ 
into a ſolid and laſting peace, to which Edward nd 16 
was not averſe; for he offered to reſign to the — 
king of England Guienne, with the earldoms the two 
of Artois and Guiſnes, to hold them, in full crowns. 
ſovereignty, without homage to the crown of 
France; but, quickly after, to his own preju- 
dice, as well as that of his kingdom, he ab- 
ruptly broke off the negotiation, the reſult of 
which was only prolonging the truce, till April, 
in the following year. | 

It was obvious, that John's ſole view was to 
gain time, in order to make preparations, to 
carry on the war; and Edward, who plainly 
perceived it, ſtood in need of ſome reſpite, to 
ſettle ſome important domeſtick affairs. The 
obſtinacy of the Scots, in ſupport of their king, 
though a priſoner, fully convinced him, that it 
would be difficult to reduce Scotland, whilſt he 
was at war with France; wherefore, he was 
willing to patch up a peace with the Scots, in 
expectation of a more favourable opportunity, 
ro renew the war; but this peace could not be 
made, without the releaſe of their king. Ed 
ward appointed commiſſioners + to treat with 
the Scots, about king David's liberty; and 
this negotiation, which was prolonged, for 
ſome time, ended, at length, in a treaty con- 
cluded, at Newcaſtle, the 13th of July, 1354, 
by which Edward promiſed to free David, for 
a ranſom of 90,000 marks of ſilver. This 
treaty was ratified, ſoon after, by the prince of 
Wales, his ſon, tho' it was not executed, for 
reaſons mentioned, hereafter ; ſo that David re- 
mained a prifoner, till 1357. 

Edward, upon the concluſion of the treaty 
with Scotland, applied himſelf chiefly to the 
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by Cambden reckons, in his time, 22 kings, beſides the monarchs of England, and as many foreign dukes and 
princes; and he has alſo given us a catalogue of the firſt 26 knights, who are ſtiled the founders of the order, viz. 


Edward III, king of 
Warwick ; Ralph, 


Payncl. 


England; Edward, his ſon, prince of Wales; Henry, duke of Lancaſter; Thom | 
earl * Stafford; William 1 earl of Salidbury ; . 
Capdall de Buche; John I Iſle; Bartholomew Burghwaſh, John Beauchamp; John de Mohun ; Hi 
Thomes Holland; John Grey; Richard Fitz-Simon ; Miles Stapleton ; Thomas Walle; Hugh Wr 
Loring ; John Chandos : James de Audley; Otho Holland; | 


Roger Mortimer, earl of Marcke ; 

h Courtney; 
| 7. 6" wag Nie! 
enry Eme ; Zanchet Dabridgecourt ; and William 


+ He was ſon to Henry, brother to Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, behcaded, in the reign of Edward II, who was 


ſon to Edmund, the younger ſon of Henry III; and, for his merit, he was advanced, by the 
the parliament, and the king's ſpecial charter, to the title of duke of Lancaſter, 


in England. 


44 Staple is a general term, fi 
ment, to carry their wool}, clot 


ſelf went, with Edward's leave, 


his nobility, about his ranſom, 


14 * conſent ot 


being the ſecond that bore that title, 


nifying any town whither the Engliſh merchants were obliged, by act of par- 
loth, lead, and tin, for the ſelling them, by the 

Was removed to Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Briſtol, 
__ + Thomas Hatfield, biſhop of Durham, and the lords, 


eat; and the ſtaple of wooll 
incoln, and Hull; and Galais. Rymer's Feed, 
Henry Percy and Ralph de Nevil ; and king David him- 


1 


in 1351, into Scotland, and in 1353, as far as Newcaſtle, to treat with ſome of 
but could bring nothing to a concluſion. Rymer's Fœd. ? 


affairs 
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The Scots 
tur prize 
Berwick, 
Walling. 
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affairs of France; and, the truce being about 
to expire, he inveſted rhe prince of Wales, his 
ſon, with the dutchy of Guienne ; whom he 
ſent thither, with orders to renew the hoſtili- 
ties. Some affirm, that John inveſted the dau- 
phin, Charles, his ſon, with that dutchy, and, 
thereby, occaſioned a rupture ; but there 1s no 
notice taken of this circumſtance, either in the 
French hiſtories, or in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts; and, beſides, it is evident, that 
that the war was not renewed, till after the 
expiration of the trace. Whilſt the prince of 

ales was preparing to renew the war, in 
Guienne, the king, his father, landing at Ca- 
lais, ravaged Boulonnois and Artois, without 
any reſiſtance ; upon the news of which, the 
king of France ſpeedily aſſembled his forces, 
and, at the ſame time, ſent Edward a defi- 
ance, offering to fight him alone, or at the 
head of their armies; art leaſt, this is related 
by the French hiſtorians, who add, that Ed- 
ward declined it, and, knowing that John was 
approaching to give him battle, retired into 
England. The Engliſh, on the contrary, 
maintain, that the defiance was ſent by Ed- 
ward, and refuſed by John; bur it is a wonder, 
that the Collection of the Publick Acts is ſi- 


lent, about this expedition of Edward, though, 


whenever the kings of England went, beyond 
ſea, a memorandum of the day, both of their 
departure and return, is ſcarce ever omitted; 
yet, ſince the hiſtorians of both nations men- 
tion Edward's going to Calais, a bare nega- 


tive proof ought not, in reaſon, to invalidate 
their teſtimony. However, if Edward returned 


ſo haſtily, it is certain, that he was recalled by 
weighty motives ; for the Scots, having taken 
Berwick, by ſurpriſe, it was very dangerous to 
leave in their poſſeſſion ſuch an important place, 


which gave them, at all times, an inlet into 


England. 
Avesbury. 


Immediately after his arrival, he called a 


parliament, complaining of the treachery of 


the Scots, who, after a treaty concluded and 


ratified, abuſed his good faith, at the inſtiga- 


tion of the king of France ; and that aſſembly, 


convinced of the neceſſity of recovering Ber- 


wick, and the king's want of money, to conti- 
nue the war with France, granted him 50 ſhil- 


lings, upon every ſack of wooll, ſold in the 


Edward 
retakes 


Berwick. 
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dition o 


Baliol. 


kingdom. It is ſaid, that this ſubſidy amount- 
ed to more than 3 50, ooo marks, a year, ſo con- 
ſiderable was the woollen trade, in thoſe days; 
and, with this aid, the king ſpeedily raiſed an 
army, at the head of which he advanced to the 
borders of Scotland; but, upon his approach, 
the Scots 2 Berwick, having firſt demo- 
liſhed the fortifications, which he revenged, by 
ravaging their country. This unexpected rup- 
ture ſurpriſed him the more, as he had juſt en- 
rered into a treaty with them, for releaſing 
their king, and only ſtaid, for the payment of 
the ranſom agreed upon ; yet their proceeding 
cauſed him to take a new reſolution, with re- 
ſpect to the affairs of Scotland. 
Baliol, notwithſtanding his expulſion, ftill 
retained the title of. king, but without any real 
wer, and in ſo ſervile a dependence on the 
ing of England, that he was conſidered only, 


of ENGLAND. 


as a ſubject; for, though Edward left him the 1355. 
command of his troops, they were ſo very few, yy 


that he was never in a condition to make any 

rogreſs; ſo that he ſpent his days, in a me- 
ancholy manner, with a penſion of five marks, 
a day, allowed him by Edward, and ſome pre- 
ſents, for his extraordinary expences. There 
are manifeſt proofs of his great dependence, in 


the Collection of the Publick Acts, particular- AR. Pub. 


ly, in the frequent pardons, for hunting in Ed- 
ward's foreſts; which ſhews, that he was no 
more than the ſhadow of a king, whom Ed- 
ward employed, hitherto, as a mere tool, to 
compaſs his ends. Accordingly, Edward, now, 
laying aſide his former ſcruples, or rather pul- 
ling off the maſque, under which he had con- 
cealed his intentions, obliged that prince to re- 
ſign all his right to Scotland, for the annual 
Frames of 20001. ſterling; a poor recompence 
or a crown, had it not been an imaginary one, 
which Baliol was very willing to part with; but 
this reſignation proved fatal to king David, 
who, upon it, was more cloſely confined, and 
alſo deprived of the hopes he had conceived of 
recovering his liberty. 


Charles de Blois, a priſoner in England, ſince Charles de 
the battle of la Roche de Rien, was more for- — is re- 


reſpect to his liberty, though it was purchaſed 3 


tunate than the king of Scotland, at leaſt, with 


at a vaſt expence; for he promiſed to pay Ed- 
ward 700,000 crowns, for his ranſom, and left 
his two ſons, in hoſtage, for ſecurity of the pay- 
ment. 


irruption, 
ſone and Narbonne; and, meeting with a ve- 


As the meaſures, to oppoſe his invaſion, were 
neglected, by reaſon of his retreat, he thought 
he might ſafely venture upon a ſecond; and no 
ſooner were his troops a little refreſhed, than 


he marched again, at the head of 12000 men, 


of whom not above 3zooo were natives of Eng- 
land. He traverſed le Perigord and le Limou- 
ſin, entered Berry, and even appeared before 
Bourges ; but the news of the king of France's 
approach, with 60,000 men, hindered his lay- 
ing ſiege to that place, and forced him to take 
a compaſs, in order to retire to Bourdeaux; 
though John, foreſeeing his deſign, marched, 
with ſuch expedition, that he overtook him, 
near Poictiers. As it was impoſſible for the 
prince to retreat, he reſolved to intrench him- 
ſelf, at Maupertuis, in a poſt incumbered with 
vines and hedges, and of a very difficult accels ;- 
and two legates, ſent by the pope to the two 
monarchs, to perſuade them to peace, exerted 
their utmoſt endeavours, to prevent an engage- 
ment. They even prevailed on the prince of 
Wales to engage to repair all the damages 
done, in his incurſion, and not to bear arms 
againſt France, for ſeven years; but John's 
ſuperiority induced him to reject theſe offers, 
who expected the prince, with his whole ar- 
my, ſhould ſurrender, at diſcretion; but the 
latter generouſly replied, that he would rather 
die, ſword in hand, than be guilty of an 

| e a | 0 


In the mean while, the prince of Wales ri- 1356. 
fled the ſouthern provinces of France, and e- The prince 
ſpecially Languedoc; where he made a ſudden of Wales 


that rendered him maſter of Carcaſ- . 
angue- 
doc. 


ry great booty, he then returned to Bourdeaux. Walſing. 
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If the victorious prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 1356. 
by his conduct and valour, on this glorious WV, 
day, he was no leſs admired, after his victory, The mode- 
for his modeſt and generous behaviour to his ration and 
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13 56. ſo inconſiſtent with his own honour, and the 


WAN glory of the Engliſh name. 
The battle , he prince of Wales, finding that there was 


of Poicti- not the leaſt proſpe& of an agreement, in a 


cſty 


ers. 
Froiflart. 
Walſing. 


the example o 


ſhort ſpeech to his troops, repreſented to them, 
That victory did not depend on numbers, 
« but on valour; and that, for his own part, 
che was reſolved to conquer, or die, nor would 
« he expoſe his country to the diſgrace of pay- 
te ing his ranſom.”. King John's generals una- 
nimouſly adviſed him to ſtarve this little army, 
cooped up in the middle of an enemy's coun- 
try, where they would ſoon be reduced to the 
laſt extremity, for want of proviſions; but he 
diſapproved this advice, expecting a more tran- 
ſcendent glory, by the defeat of ſuch a renown- 
ed prince, than to conquer, without fighting; 
and, therefore, fluſhed with the pleaſing ex- 
pectation of obtaining an eaſy victory, and re- 
venging his ſubjects, he determined, without 
delay, to attack the enemy. He committed, 
at firſt, an egregious error, in cauſing his horſe 
to diſmount, and begin the fight; for, being 
unaccuſtomed to charge, on foot, they were 
unable to break through the Engliſh, who had 
the advantage of the ground, in a country full 
of hedges, through which there was a neceſſity 
of paſſing, in order to force the intrenchments. 
The diſmounted cavalry being repulſed, with 
great loſs, the infantry ſupplied their place, 
and met the ſame oppoſition; and, in ſpite of 
the king's efforts, who maintained the fight, 
four hours, animating his troops, by his voice 
and example, and expoſing his perſon to the 
uns dangers, after all, it was impoſſi- 
le for him to rout this handful of Engliſh, 
whom the neceſſity of conquering cauſed to 
fight deſperately; being allo invigorated by 
1 the prince, who performed, 

that day, acts of wiſdom and bravery, compa- 
rable to thoſe of the moſt famous generals. Of 
four ſons the king of France had with him, the 
three eldeſt retiring, betimes, with 800 lances, 
their retreat did exceedingly contribute to diſ- 
courage the reſt of the army; yet, in the in- 
terim, John, puſhed on by deſpair, ſignalized 
himſelt, in all the moſt dangerous places, and 
drew upon him the braveſt of his enemies. 
Though he found himſelf abandoned, he ſtruck 
terror even into the boldeſt; but, in all pro- 
bability, he would have ſunk under the multi- 
tude of the enemies that ſurrounded him, if 


2 The evening after the battle, the 
ing, ſupping, in the prince of Wales's tent, 


of 


prince of 


the 


preſſed him to fit at table with him; but he, Wales. 
very courteouſly declining it, ſtood and talked Froiſſart. 


with him, all the while; and, as the king was 


complaining of his fate, the prince told him, 


in a free, though modeſt and unaffected man- 


ner, That he had one great reaſon to be com- p. Amyl, 


te forted, that the battle was not loſt, by his 
« fault; that the Engliſh had found, to their 
© coſt, that he was the braveſt of princes ; but 
e that God alone had diſpoſed of the victory; 
ce and, as he farther added, if your misfortune 
« has thrown you into your preſent diſgrace, 
* you may, at leaſt, reſt aſſured, that an in- 
« violable regard ſhall be preſerved for your 
« perſon ; and you ſhall find in me a very re- 
ce ſpectful relation, if I may be allowed to glo- 
« ry in that title.” Such a ſurpriſing modeſty, 
in a young victorious prince, little more than 25 
years of age, melted the king into tears, and 
filled the hearers with admiration ; but he no 
ſooner recovered himſelf, than, turning to the 
prince, he ſaid, with an air of ſatisfaction, 
« 'That, ſince it was his deſtiny to be van- 
ce quiſhed and taken, it afforded him great 
ce conſolation, under his misfortune, that he 
« had not behaved himſelf unworthily ; and 
ce that he was fallen into the hands of a prince 
© endowed with ſo much valour and generoſi- 
te ty. On the morrow, ſolemn thanks were 
returned 'to God, in the Engliſh camp, for 
this ſignal victory; and the prince thanked 
his victorious troops, with ſuch expreſſions, 
as aſcribed to them the honour of the day, 
without the leaſt mention of himſelf; after 
which, he marched for Bourdeaux, laden with 
an ineſtimable booty, and ſo many priſoners, 
that ir would have been difficult for the Eng- 
liſh to defend themſelves, provided they had 
been attacked. 1 | 

It is eaſy to imagine, how great joy this 


news ſpread over England; and how joyful it Froiſſart. 


was to Edward, in particular. God's protec- 


tion of the prince of Wales was fo viſible, 


that he ordered publick thankſgivings, for 
this remarkable victory, to be returned to 
the Almighty, in all the churches of the 


„ 
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Denis de Morbeck, a knight of Artois, diſ- 
perſing thoſe who preſſed him, the moſt vigo- 
rouſly, had not, at laſt, perſuaded him to yield 
himſelf priſoner. He would have been ex- 


kingdom; but the prince paſſed the winter, Truce for 
at Bourdeaux, where two legates, that were two years, 
ſent by the pope, preſſed him ſo urgently, Ack. Pub. 
that he conſented, with the. approbation of 


John is 


taken pri- 
ſoner. 


Act. Pub. 


tremely well pleaſed to deliver his ſword to the 
prince of Wales; but, the prince being too re- 
mote, he was conſtrained to ſurrender himſelf 
to Morbeck, with Philip, his fourth ſon, about 
13 years old, who had, all along, fought by 
his ſide. Though this unfortunate battle was 
ſo fatal to France, there were not above 6000 


men ſlain ; but, among that number, were 800 
nobles, the duke of Bourbon, a prince of the 


blood, the duke of Athenes, conſtable of France, 


the marſhal de Neſle, and above 50 other great 
lords of the kingdom. — off 


king. When the 


the king, his father, to a truce, for two 
years, wherein all the allies of both crowns 


were included. In April following, he return- 


ed to England, bringing his priſoner along 
with him; and he was received, with the ut- 
molt demonſtrations of joy ; but he conſtant- 


ly refuſed all the honours that were offered him, 


being contented with thoſe paid to the . (AY 
made their entry into Lon- 
don, the prince of Wales rode on a little black 
nag, by the king of France's fide, who was 
mounted on a ftately white courſer, adorned 
68 with 


1357- with ory trappings; and one would have 
WR thonghr, that all the pomp * diſplayed, on this 
| occaſton, was ſolely intended to do honour to 
| the captive monarch ; for, though Edward diſ- 
puted with him the title of king of France, he 

treated him, like a king; and, the fight of the 

© captive prince, reminding him of the inſtabi- 

| ity of human grandeur, he received him with 
as cordial embraces, as it he had been his own 


. brother, or was come, on purpoſe, to make 
| him a viſit. In this noble and generous man- 


ner, the father and fon ſtrove, with emulation, 
to comfort the unhappy king, by all the marks 
| of reſpect, due to a great prince, in whatever 
condition fortune might have placed him; and 
| it is reported, that, when Edward was firſt in- 
formed of the victory of Poictiers, he ſaid to 
his attendants, that his ſatisfaction, at ſuch a 
glorious ſucceſs, bore no proportion to the 
pleaſure cauſed by the generous behaviour of 
the prince. King John and prince Philip, his 
fon, were lodged together, in the palace of the 
Savoy, with all the honourable freedom they 
could Ueltre ; and the other captive lords met 

with the fame obliging treatment. 
The king Edward's preſent glory was fo much the 
| of Scot= greater, as it was very uncommon, ſince he had 
land is re- his two moſt potent enemies in his power ; 
| leaſed. R | 
[| Act. Pub, the king of France being confined, at London, 
and the king of Scotland, at Odiam, in Hamp- 
ſhire. King David ſhould have, long ago, 
| | been releaſed, purſnant to the articles agreed 
upon, three years before; but, for the reaſons 
abovementioned, he ſtill was detained in cap- 
tivity; yet, when he could leaſt have expected 
any favour from a victorious enemy, who had 
T juſt reduced Scotland to an irretrievable ſtate, 
Edward, moved by the preſſing inſtances of the 
queen, his fitter, conſented to renew the trea- 
ty of 1354. Accordingly, he granted ſafe- 
| conducts ro ambaſladors from Scotland, who, 
during a ſhort truce, obtained their king's li- 
berty, upon much the ſame terms as in the 
former treaty ; engaging to pay, for his ran- 
' ſom, 100,000 marks, ſterling ; namely, 10,000 
| every year, till the whole was paid; and, for 
fecurity, David gave 20 hoſtages ; and, at the 
| ſame time, a 10 years truce was concluded, 
between England and Scotland. David was 
releaſed, upon theſe conditions, which he took 
care to ratify, as ſoon as he came into his 
Kingdom, after an 11 years captivity; and, in 


employed, about his vaſt projects, againtt 
France, had loſt all thoughts of becoming ma- 
ſter of Scotland; at leaſt, he judged it advi- 
{able to defer the execution of that defign to a 
| more convenient ſeaſon. 

| 1358. Edward's late truces, with France and Scot- 
[| A magnili- |and, having freed him from the trouble of fo- 
cent to” reign affairs, he applied his mind to the go- 
nament at _ Tt Y9 2 

Windſor, Vernment of his kingdom; but, as nothing ex- 
a 8 traordinary happened, he ſpetit part of his 
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all appetirance, Edward, being then wholly 


time, in diverſions, to which the king of France 1358. 
and the other chief prifoners were always in Www 
vited. The tournament he held, at Windſor, 

on the 23d of April, 1358, to ſolemnize the 

feaſt of St. George, patron of the order of rhe 
garter, was the moſt ſumptuous and magnifi- 

cent, that had ever been ſeen, in England; 

at which the duke of Brabant, with feveral 

other ſovereign princes, and an infinite num- 

ber of knights of all nations, were prefent and 
ſplendidly entertained. 

This diverſion was followed by the faneral Queen 
of queen Iſabella, the king's mother; who died, Ifabella's 
at the caſtle of Riſings, aged 63 years, after a 8 0 
28 years conſinement; and, if her marriage 
was fatal to the king, her husband, it was no 
leſs fo to France, ſince it occaſioned a long and 
bloody war, which brought that kingdom to 
the very brink of deſtruction. 

Geoffrey d' Harcourt, whom I formerly men- 
tioned, on occaſion of the king's deſcent, at la 
Hogue, and who ſerved the king of Navarre, 3 
in Normandy, was there ſlain, about this time; | : I 
and, as he had, by will, made the king of Eng- 11 
land his ſole heir, his lands being 1n the de- : 
meſnes of the king of Navarre, in Normandy, 

Edward took poſſeſſion, and gave them to the 
lord Holland. 

Whilſt England enjoyed a profound tran- Great 
quillity, France was in extreme deſolation, on troubles in 
account of the inteſtine troubles cauſed by the 4 fare. 
king's impriſonment ; for, tho' Charles, the 


dauphin, John's eldeſt ſon, held the reins of He 
the government, by the title of lieutenant- w_ 
general, afterwards changed into that of re- Sn 
gent, his regency was ſo diſturbed by the ca- my. 
bals of ſome factious men, who found their ad- Wal 
vantage, in the confuſion of aftairs, that it was 
impoſſible to take effectual meaſures, to pro- 
cure the king's liberty. The aftairs of France 
were, then, in a «deplorable fituarion ; and 
Charles the Bald, king of Navarre, though 
ſprang from the family royal of France, raiſed 
daily commotions and tumults, in Paris, where 
he had a powerful party ; by which means, 
the dauphin's power was ſo reſtrained, that, 
though a prince of great abilities, he knew not 
how to govern ſach a divided ſtate. In the in- 
terim, the French lived in a ſort of anarchy ; 
and the nobiliry and officers of the army op- 
preſſed the people of an inferior rank, eſpecial- 
ly the peafants, to whom they gave the nick- Heer 
name of Jaques Bonn homme; but, raillery yy 
and oppreſſion driving theſe miſerable wretches E n 
to deſpair, they aſſembled, in great troops, in le of 5. 
Beauvoiſin, reſolved to extirpate all the nobles. Froil 


In a ſhort time, their number being conſider- 
ably augmented, they became ſo formidable, 
that there was a neceſſity of drawing together 
all the forces of the kingdom, to diſperſe this 
army of ruſticks; which war, called the Ja- 
query, created the regent great trouble ; and 
it was one of the principal cauſes, that pre- 


* He was received by Henry Picard the lord mayor, the fame that afterwards ſo magnificently entertained, at one 
time, the four kings of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus, with the aldermen, &c. in all their formalities, 
with the city-pageants; and, in the ſtreets, as he palled to Weſtminſter, the citizens hung out all their plate, ta- 
peſtry, and armour, ſo that the like had never been ſeen before, in the memory of man. Barnes, 
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vented his making preparations, to oppoſe the 
invaſion threatened by the Engliſn, as ſoon as 
the truce was expired. 

During all theſe diſorders, king John, hear- 
tily tired of his confinement, in England, how- 
ever eaſy, treated himſelf with Edward, about 


rejected by his liberty, tho' he could not obtain it, with- 
the ſtates out yielding to the conqueror's terms; but, be- 


of France. 
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lieving that he could not purchaſe, at roo dear 
a rate, a freedom which might put it in his 
power to reſtore peace to his kingdom, he con- 
ſented to a treaty very diſad vantageous to 
France, by which he reſigned ſeveral provin- 
ces to the king of England. The general aſ- 
ſembly of the ftates meeting, on this occaſion, 
in 1359, found the conditions ſo hard, that 
they refuſed to ratify the treaty ; which de- 
feated all the hopes of the caprive king; yet, 
plainly perceiving, that they had given a pre- 
tence to renew the war, they offered the regent 
all neceſſary aſſiſtance, to procure better terms, 
by arms, tho' they promiſed more than they 
performed. Edward loudly complained of be- 
ing deceived ; and, ſuddenly altering his car- 
riage to king John, he confined him in the 
caſtle of Sommertcn, and afterwards removed 
him to the tower of London ; for, doubtleſs, 
he did not think it prudent to leave that prince, 
at London, upon his parole, as before, whilit 
he himſelf ſhoa!d be in the heart of France, 
where he reſolved to carry the war. 

The prepararions, for this freſh expedition, 
were prodigious ; and an army of 100,000 
men, tranſported to Calais, was an cvident in- 
dication of his deſign, to make a powerful 
effort to ſubdue France, during the troubles of 
that kingdom. When his forces were landed, 
at Calais, he divided them into three bodies ; 
the firſt of which was commanded by the duke 
of Lancaſter, who had lately given his only 
daughter in marriage to John of Gaunt, the 
king's fourth ſon ; the prince of Wales headed 
the ſecond, and the king himſelf commanded 
the laſt. With theſe numerous troops, con- 
ducted by the three moſt renowned generals, 
then in Europe, Edward marched into France, 
without any reſiſtance; for the dauphin, not 
being in a condition to appear in the field, was 
comented with providing his principal rowns, 
with ammunition, unwilling to hazard a battle, 
with forces ſo unequal to thoſe of the enemy. 

In the interim, Edward traverfing Artois, 
entered Champagne, and approached Rheims, 
with an intent to ſurprize the city, where ſome, 
tho' without any grounds, affirm, he deſigned 
to be crowned ; but that, being diſappointed, 
he fell upon Sens, which he eaſily ſubdued. 
The duke of Burgundy, finding that he could 
not {ave his country from plunder, obtained a 
feparate truce, for three years, upon the pro- 
miſe of paying 200,000 florins, and ſupplying 
the Engliſh army with proviſions ; and le Ni- 
vernois followed the example of Burgundy ; 
but la Brie and le Gatinois were ravaged. As 
Edward's aim was to draw the French to a 
battle, he did all that was poſſible, to provoke 
them; and he even went, about the end of 
lent, and encanmel, within ſeven leagues of 

rtres and Mont le Herry ; 
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but, his approach not anſwering his expecta- 


tion, he advanced to the very gates of the ci... 


ty; but, though the ſmoke of the villages, ſet 
on fire by the Engliſh, might be ſeen, from the 


walls, the dauphin, who was afterwards fir- 


named the Wiſe, being inſtructed by the fatal 
examples of the kings, his father and grand- 
farher, took care not to venture the crown, 
upon the deciſion of a battle, where he had ſo 
little reaſon to expect ſucceſs. As he knew, 
that Paris was able to maintain a long fiege, 
he kept himſelf ſhut up in the city; and all 
Edward's inſults could not induce him to alter 
his reſolution. However, he tried to frce 
France from the impending danger, by making 
certain propoſals to his enemy; but they were 
ſcornfully rejected by Edward, who thonght 
himſelf in condition to a give law, and preſcribe 
what terms he pleaſed. He ſeemed, at firſt, 
to have formed the deſign of beſieging Paris; 


bur, afterwards perceiving it to be too difficult 


an undertaking, he marched back towards la 
Beauce. Cardinal de Langres, the pope's le- 
gate, attended him, in all places, and conti- 
nually preſſed him to bound his ambition; but 
theſe remonſtrances were, then, to no purpoſe. 
Edward ftaid, ſome time, in la Beauce, — 
whence he intended to lead his troops to the 
Loire ; yet, in the interim, though his army till 
paſted through very plentiful countries, it was 
daily diminiſhed, by ſickneſs. It was, doubt- 
leſs, a very great mortification to that monarch, 
to find, that, though he was in the heart of 
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France, with ſuch a numerous army, he could 


not flatter himſelf with any one certain con- 
queſt; and this, perhaps, was one reaſon of 
his liſtening, at laſt, to the legate's ſollicita- 
tions, though his change is aſcribed to another 
cauſe. One day, as he lay encamped, in the 
country about Chartres, a ſudden and dread- 
ful ſtorm aroſe, accompanied with thunder and 
hail, of a prodigious ſize, which killed 6000 
horſes and a 1000 men ; which extraordinary 
accident was conſidered by the troops, as a 
ſign of God's wrath ; and the king himſelf ap- 
peared to be poſſeſſed with the ſame opinion. 
Poſſibly, he was very glad, that this event fur- 
niſhed him with an opportunity, to ſhew his 
willingneſs to grant a peace to France, from a 
pure motive of generoſity, and, thereby, hide 


the ſhame of not being able, with ſo fine an ar- 


my, to do any thing more than deſtroy the o- 
pen country ; but, however that be, in the 
midſt of the ſtorm, he turned his face towards 
the church of Chartres, which he diſcerned, at 
a diſtance, and, falling on his knees, made a 


vow to conſent to a peace, upon equitable 


terms. The legate, improving this difpoſitien, 
urgently preſſed him to execute his generous 
delign, and prevailed on him to ſend plenipo- 
tentiaries to Bretigny, a village near Chartres, 
to treat of a peace, where the dauphin and 
his chief counſellors came, in the behalf of 
France ; and, for England, the prince of Wales, 
with ſuch aſſiſtants as the king, his father, ap- 
pointed. In a few days, a treaty was con- 
cluded, that gave ſome intermiſſion to the 
calamities of France; which, as it annulled all 
former treaties, and ſerved for a foundation 
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new rights, makes a very remarkable epocha, 
in the Engliſh Hiſtory, with reſpec to the dif- 
ferences between the two crowns ; and it is 
impoſſible to underſtand the relation of the 
ſucceeding events, without a perfect know- 
ledge of the articles of this treaty, which are, 
at large, as follows. 


T H E 


TREATY of BRETIGNY. 


Edward, eldeſt ſon to the king of France and 
England, prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Cheſter ; to all thoſe who 
ſhall ſee theſe letters, greeting : We make 
you know, that, after all the debates and 
diſorders whatſoever, between our lord and 
farher, king of France and England, on the 
one part; and our couſins the king, his eld- 
eſt ſon, regent of France, and all thoſe it 
may concern, on the other part, for the good 

ol peace, it is agreed, the eighth day of May, 

1360, at Bretigny near Chartres, in the man- 

ner following: 

. 


HAT the king of England, with his 
poſſeſſions, inGaſcoigne andGuienne, 
© ſhall, have, for him and his heirs for ever, 
* all thoſe things which follow, to hold them, 
in the ſame manner the king of France, or 
his ſon, or any of his anceſtors, kings of France, 
© held them: viz. thoſe in ſovereignty in ſove- 


© reignty , and thoſe in demain in demain, 


according to the time and manner, hereafter, 
© declared, The city, caſtle, and earldom of 
* PoiRiers, with the whole land and country of 
© Poictou ; together with the fief of Thouars, 
* and land of Belleville ; the city and caſtle of 
© Xaintes, and the whole land of Xaintonge, 
on this ſide, and beyond the river of Charente; 
the city and caſtle of Agen, and the land and 
country of Agenois; the city, caſtle, and 
* whole earldom of Perigort, and the land and 
country of Perigeux; the city, caſtle, and 
© whole earldom of Limoges, the land and 
country of Limoſin; the city and caſtle of 
Cahors, and the land and country of Cahor- 
ſin; the city, caſtle, and country of Tarbe, 
and the land, country, and earldom of Bigorre ; 
© the earldom, land, and country of Gaure ; the 
city and caſtle of Angouleſme, and the earl- 
dom, land, and country of Angouleſmois ; the 
city and caſtle of Rhodes; the land and coun- 
© try of Rovergne : And, if there be any lords, 
* as the earls of Foix, Armagnoc, Liſle, Peri- 
* gort, and the viſcount of Limoges, or others, 
© which hold any lands, within the bounds of 
* theſe places, they ſhall do homage to the 
© king of England, and all other ſervices and 
© devoirs due, by reaſon of their lands, in the 


* ſame manner they did, in time paſt. 


II. The king of England ſhall have all that 
© any of the kings of England antiently held, in 
the town of Monſtrel upon the ſea, with their 
* appurtenances. 

III. The king of England ſhall have all the 
* county or earldom of Ponthieu entirely; ſave 


 % 


© and except, that, if any things of the ſaid 
© county or appurtenances have been alienated 
© by the kings of England, for the time being; 
© and to other 1 than the kings of France, 
the king of France ſhall not be obliged to re- 
© ſtore them to the king of England; and, if the 
© faid alienations have been made to the kings 
of France, for the time being, without mean, 
and he doth poſſeſs them, at preſent, they 


© are entirely to be releaſed to the king of Eng- 


© land; except the kings of France had them, 
© by exchange for other lands of the kings of 
England, than both were to releaſe.: But, if 
the kings of England, for the time being, 
had alienated any thing to other petſons than 
© to the king of France, and afterwards they 
came into his hands, he ſhall not be obliged 
© to reſtore them. Alſo, if the things above- 
© ſaid owe homage, the king of France ſhall 
© conveigh them to others, who ſhall do it, for 
the king of England; and, if they do not owe 
© homage, the king of France ſhall appoint a 
© truſtee, or tenant, to perform the devoir, 
* within one year after he ſhall depart from 
© Calais. | 92 

© IV. The king of England ſhall have the 
© caitle and town of Calais; the cattle, town, 
and ſeigneury of Merk; the towns, caſtles, 
and lordſhips of Sangate, Colongue, Hames, 
Wale, and Oye, with lands, woods, -marſhes, 
© rivers, rents, lordſhips, or ſeigneuries, ad- 
© yowſons of churches, and all other appurte- 
© nances lying between the meeſes and bounds 
following: namely, from Calais by the courſe 
© of the river that goes before Graveling, and 
© alſo by the courſe of the ſame river round a- 
© bout Langle, and by the river which goes 
© beyond the Poil, and by the ſame river that 
© falls into the great lake of Guiſnes, and ſo to 
© Fretun, and from thence by the valley about 
© the hill Calculy, incloſing that hill, and ſo to 
© the ſea, with Sangate and all the appurte- 
© Nances, . 282 nag. = 

* V. The king of England ſhall have the 
© caſtle, town, and county, or earldom of Guiſnes, 
with all the lands, towns, caſtles, fortreſſes, 
© places, men, homages, lordſhips, woods, fo- 
© reſts, and the rights of them, as entirely as 
© the earl of Guiſnes, lately deceaſed, had them, 
© at the time of his death; and the churches 
© and good people, within the limits of the 
© county of Guiſnes, of Calais, and Merk, and 
© other places aboveſaid, ſhall obey the king of 
England, as they obeyed the king of France, 
© or earl of Guiſnes, for the time being; all 
which things of Merk and Calais, contained 
© in this and the preceding article, the king of 
© England ſhall hold, in demain, except the he- 
© ritages of the churches, which ſhall remain to 
© them entirely, wherever they be ; and alſo ex- 
© cept the heritages of other people, of the coun- 
© ry of Merk and Calais, lying out of the town of 
© Calais, to the value of 100 livresof yearly rent, 
© or under, of current money of the country, 
© which ſhall remain to them: But the heri- 
© tages and habitations, in the town of Calais, 
© with their appurtenances, ſhall be to the king 


* Inſtead of theſe words, In ſovereignty in ſovereignty, in the copy corrected by the two kings, at Calais, thoſe, 
In fee in fee, were inſerted. Wy, ET | LI UL ns Ora 
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1360: © of England, in demain, to diſpoſe of them, at 
his pleaſure; and alſo the inhabitants in the 
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© France, in 70 years from that time, by what- 
© ſoever cauſe or form; all ſuch alienations, do- 


© county, town, and lands of Guiſnes, ſhall en- 
© joy all their demains entirely, and ſhall wholly 
© be returned to them, ſaving what hath been 
© ſaid concerning the borders, meets, and 
* bounds in the preceding article. | 

VI. The king of England and his heirs ſhall 
© have and hold all the iſles adjacent to the lands, 
countries, and places above-mentioned ; tO - 
© ther with all other iſles, which he now holds. 
VII. The king of France, and his eldeſt 
© ſon, the regent, for them, their heirs and 
©ſacceſſors, as ſoon as they can, without de- 
© ceit, and at fartheſt, by rhe feaft of St. Mi- 
© chael, in one year, after the ſame feaſt next 
© coming, ſhall render, transfer, and deliver to 
© the king of England, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
* all honours, obediences, homages, liegeances; 
© vaſlals, fees, ſervices, recogniſances, rights; 
© mere, and mixt empire, and all manner of 


c juriſdiction, high and low, reſorts, ſafeguards, 


* collations and patronages of churches, and all 
manner of ſcigneuries and ſovereignties, and 
* all the right they have, or can appertain to 
© them, by what cauſe, title, or colour of right 
* ſoever, or to the kings and crown of France, 
© by reaſon of the cities, counties, towns; 
© caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, and places be- 
© fore-named, and all their appurtendhces and 
* dependences, and every one of them, where- 
© ever they are, without retaining any 
thing to them, or their heirs and ſucceſ- 
© ſors, or to the kings or crown of France. 
And alſo, that the king and his eldeſt ſon 
ſhould ſend their letters patent to all the arch- 
© biſhops, and all other prelates of holy church; 
©-and to the earls, viſcounts, barons, noblemen, 
© citizens, and others of the cities, lands, coun- 
* tries, iſles and places above-mentioned, that 
* they ſhould obey the king of England and his 
© heirs, and their certain command, in the 
© ſame manner they had obeyed the kings and 
© and crown of France; and by the ſame let- 
* ters they ſhould. quit and abſolve them after 
© the beit manner they could; from all faiths, 
© homages, oaths, obligations, ſubjections and 
* promiſes made by any of them, to the kings 
and crown of France, in what manner ſoever “. 
VIII. Alſo, it is agreed, that the king of 
England ſhall have the cities, counties, caſtles, 
© lands, countries, iſles; and places betore- 
named, with all their appurtenances and de- 
* pendences, wherever they are; to hold to 
him, his heirs and ſucceſſors, heritably and 
* perpetually in demain, as the kings of France 
© held them, and in the ſame manner, ſaving 
© what hath been ſaid, above, in the article ot 
Calais and Merk; and allo the cities, caſtles, 
© counties, lands, countries, iſles, and places 
© before-named, rights, mere and mixt empire, 
< juriſdiction and profits whatever, which any 
© kings of England held there, with their ap- 
* Purtenances and dependences ; any aliena- 
tions, donations, obligations, or incumbran- 
ces, had, or done by any of the kings of 


The word, Reſorts, in this article, 


of France, and, In what manner ſoever, 


* nations, obligations, or incumbrances, are 
now, and ſhall be wholly annulled, repealed; 
and made void: And all things, ſo given, 
* alienated, or incumbered, ſhall be really ren- 
* dered and delivered to the king of England 
* entirely, and in the ſame condition they were 
© 70 years ſince, or to his ſpecial deputies, as 
* ſoon as they may, without fraud; and at 
* fartheſt, before Michaelmas next come twelve- 
* months, to hold them heritably and perpe- 
* tually, and to his heirs and ſucceſſors ; ex- 
* cept what is (aid in the article of Ponthieu, 
* which is to remain in force; and ſaving all 
things given and alienated to churches, which 
© ſhall peaceably remain to them, in all coun- 
* tries before and after- named, provided the 
g — of the churches pray diligently for the 
* kings, as for their founders, with which their 
conſciences ſhall be charged. 

© IX. That the king of England ſhall have 
* and hold all the cities; counties, caſtles, and 
countries above-named, which antiently the 
* the kings of England had not, in the ſame 
© eſtate as the king of France and his ſons hold 
them, at preſent. 

© RX. Thar if, within the limits of the coun- 
* tries the kings of England antiently poſſeſſed, 
they ſhould now have any thing that was not 
* then theirs, of which the king of France was 
in poſſeſſion, on the 19th of September, 1356, 
they ſhall be and remain to the king of Eng- 
© land, and his heirs; as aboveſaid. 

© XL. Thar the king of France and his eldeſt 
© ſon, the regent, for them and their heirs, 
© and for the kings of France and their ſue- 
© ceflors, for ever, as ſoon as they can, without 
© deceit, and at fartheſt before Michaelmas, 
1361, ſhall render and deliver to the king ot 
* England, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and tranſ- 
fer to them all the honours, liegeances, obe- 
* diences, homages, vaſſals, fees, ſervices, re- 
* cogniſances, oaths, right, mere and mixt em- 
* pire, all manner of juriſdictions, high and 
© low, reſorts, ſafeguards, and ſeigneuries, which 
can or may belong, in any manner, to the 
* kings, or crown of France, or to any other 
6 un. on account of the king, or crown of 
France, at any time, in the cities, counties, 
caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, and places a- 
bove- named, or in any of them, their appur- 
© tenances and appendences whatſoever, or in 
* perſons, vaſſals, ſubjects, or whoſoever of them, 
* whether they be princes, dukes, earls, viſ- 
* counts, archbiſhops, biſhops, barons, noble- 
* men, or others, without reſerving or retain- 
ing any thing to them, their heirs, and ſuc- 
* cefſors, or to the crown of France, or others, 
© whatever it be, whereby they, their heirs, and 
* ſucceſlors, or any kings of France, or other per- 
© fon, under pretence of the king and crown of 
France, may challenge, and demand any 
thing, hereafter, from the king of England, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, or upon any of the 
* vaſlals and ſubjects aforeſaid, on. account of 


3 Its, | was omitted, in the corrected copy; and allo thefe, And all manner of 
eigneuries and ſovereignties, without retaining any thing to them or their heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the kings or crown 
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1360. © thoſe countries and places: Alſo all the be- 
Www © fore-named perſons, their heirs and ſucceflors, 


© ſhall, for cver, be the liegemen and ſubjects 
* of the king of England, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
* ſors; and that he and they ſhall hold all the 
© perſons, cities, counties, lands, countries, iſles, 
© caſtles, and places aforenamed, and all their 
* appurtenances and appendences, and they 
* ſhall be and remain to them fully, perpetu- 


ally, and freely, in their ſeigneury, ſovereign- 


© ty, obedience, liegeance, and ſubjection, as the 
© kings of France had, and held them, in any 
© time paſt ; and that the ſaid king of England, 
© his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall have and hold 
© perpetually all the countries before- named, 
with their appurtenances and appendences, 
and other things before-named, with all per- 
* petual franchifes and liberties, as ſovereign 
* and liege-lord, and as neighbour to the king 
© and realm of France, without acknowledging 
* any ſovereign, or performing any obedience, 
© homage, reſort, ſubjection, and without do- 
ing, henceforward, any ſervice, or making 
* recogniſance to the king, or crown of France, 
© for the cities, counties, caſtles, lands, coun- 
tries, iſles, places, and perſons betore-named, 
or for any of them“. 

That the king of France and his eldeſt ſon, 
the regent, for them and their heirs, and for 
* the kings of France and their ſucceſſors, for 
© ever, as ſoon as they can, without fraud, and 
© at fartheſt before Michaelmas, 1361, ſhall 
© render and deliver to the king of England, 
© his heirs and ſucceſſors, and transfer to them 
all the honours, liegeances, obediences, ho- 
mages, vaſlals, fees, ſervices, recogniſances, 
© oaths, right, mere and mixt empire, all man- 
ner of juriſdiction, high and low, ſafeguards 
« and ſeigneuries, which can or may belong in 
« any manner to the kings or crown of France, 
© (ou a aucun autre perſon a cauſe du roy & de 
la coronne de France) at any time, in the ci- 
ties, counties, caſtles, lands, countries, iſles, 
and places above- named, or in any of them, 
« their appurtenances and appendences, what- 
« foever, or in perſons, vaſlals, ſubjects, or who- 
« ſoever of them. | | 

XII. That the king of France and his eldeſt 
* fon ſhall renounce expreſly all reſorts and ſo- 
* vereignties, and all the right they have, or can 
© have, in all thoſe things, which by this treaty 
© ought to belong to the king of England : And 
© in like manner, he and his eldeſt fon ſhall re- 
nounce expreſly all thoſe things, which by this 
* treaty ought not to belong or be delivered to 
© him, and all demands he makes of the king 
© of France, and eſpecially to the name, and to 
© the right of the crown of France, and to the 
* homages, ſovereignty, and demain of the 
© dutchy of Normandy, the dutchy of Tourain, 
© the counties of Anjou and Main, the ſove- 
© reignty and homage of the dukedom of Bre- 
© tagne, and the homages and ſovereignties of 
© the country and county of Flanders, and all o- 
ther demands he can or ſhall make of the king 
© of France, for what cauſe ſoever, except what 


© by this treaty ought to remain, and be deli- 1366. 
* vered to the king of England and his heirs; ĩñ—ů 


and one king ſhall part with, releaſe, and tranſ- 
fer to the other perperually all the right which 
either of them hath, or can have, in all the 
* things which by this treaty ought to remain, 
© and be delivered to each of them ; and of the 
* time and place, where and when the ſaid re- 
* nunciations ſhall be made, the two kings 
© ſhall agree and appoint, when they meet at 
Calais f. 

XIII. That, to the end this treaty may 
* ſpeedily be accompliſhed, the king of Eng- 
land ſhall bring the king of France to Calais, 
© within three weeks after Midſummer, there 
being no juſt hindrance, at his own expence. 

© XIV. That the king of France ſhall pay to 
* the king of England three millions of crowns 
* of gold, of which two ſhall be of the value of 
© a noble of Englith money ; 600,000 crowns 
* whereof ſhall be paid to him, or his deputies, 
* within four months after the king of France 
* ſhall arrive at Calais, and within a year fol- 
* lowing 400,000 crowns to be paid at Lon- 
don, and ſo every year 400,000 crowns to be 
paid there, until the whole be diſcharged. 

© XV. Thar, for the payment of the 600,000 
* crowns at Calais, and for the delivery of the 
© hoſtages hereafter named, within four months 
* after the king of France ſhall be come to Ca- 
© lais, the town, caſtle, and fortreſſes of Ro- 
© chelle, the caſtles, fortreſſes, and towns of the 
county of Guilnes, ſhall be rendered to the 
king of England, with all their appurtenan- 
© ces and appendences ; and the perſon of the 
© king of France ſhall be delivered out of pri- 
© ſon, who is not to arm himſelf or his ſubjects 
* againſt the king of England, but is to perform 
the conditions of this treaty ; and the hoſta- 
ges were the great priſoners taken, at the 
© battle of Poictiers, and theſe following: 

Lewis, carl of Anjou, John, earl of Poic- 
© tiers, the king's ſons, the duke of Orleans, the 
« king's brother, the duke of Bourbon, the earl 
© of Blois, or his brother, the carl of St. Paul, 
© the earl of Alenſon, or Peter of Alenſon, his 
brother, the carl of Aarcourt, the earl of 
© Portien, the earl of Valentinois, the earl of 
© Briene, the carl of Vaudemont, the earl of 
< Foreſt, the viſcount Beaumont, the lord of 
Coucy, the lord of Fienne, the lord of Preaux, 
© the lord of St. Venant, the lord of Garen- 
« cicres, the dauphin of Huvergne, the lord of 
Hangeſt, the lord of Montmorency, William 
de Craon, Lewis of Harcourt, John de Lig- 
ny. The names of the priſoners taken, at 
© Poiftiers, were theſe: 

© Philip of France, the earl of Eu, the earl 
© of Longueville, the earl of Ponthicu, the carl 
© of Joigny, the earl of Sancerre, the carl of 
« Dammartin, the carl of Ventadour, the carl 
© of Salbruche, the carl of Auxerre, the carl of 
Vendoſme, the earl of Craon, the lord of 
< Darnalt, or Rual, the marſhal of Danchan, 
© or d' Andeneham, the lord of Aubigny. 

XVI. That the priſoners aforeſaid, which 


This article was altered, and, at leaſt, two parts in three were left out of the corrected letter or copy. 


This artiele was entirely omitted, in the corrected copy. | 
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France, ſhall therefore be delivered out of © can make an agreement, within a year after Www 


* priſon, without paying any ranſom, accord- 
f ns to the agreement, made before the third 
© of May laſt paſt; and, if any of them be out 
© of England, and not in hoſtage at Calais, 
* within the firſt month after the faid three 
weeks, after Midſummer, without a juſt im- 
© pediment, he ſhall not be quit of his impri- 
* ſonment, but be forced by the king of France 
© to return into England, and there remain pri- 
© ſoner, or pay the penalty by him promiſed 
© and incurred, for not returning. 

© XVII. That, inſtead of thoſe hoſtages, 
© which ſhall not come to Calais, or ſhall die, 
© or remove out of the power of the king of 
England, the king of France ſhall deliver o- 
© thers of the ſame quality, as ſoon as may be, 
* within four months after the bailiff of Amiens 
* and the major of St. Omer, upon the king of 
* England's certificate, ſhall have notice there- 
* of; and the king of France, upon his depar- 
ture from Calais, may have in his company 
10 of the hoſtages, ſuch as the two kings 
© ſhall agree upon, ſo as 30 may remain. 

XVIII. That the king of France, within 
© three months after his departure from Calais, 
© ſhall ſend thither, to remain in hoſtage, tour 
© perſons of the town of Paris, and two of e- 
© very town following, of St. Omer, Arras, A- 
© miens, Beauvais, Liſle, Doway, Tournay, 
© Rheims, Chalons, Troyes, Chartres, Tho- 
© Jouſe, Lyon, Orleance, Campiegne, Rouen, 
© Caen, Tours, Bourges; the moſt ſufficient of 
© theſe towns, for the accomplithmenr of this 
* treaty. 

XIX. That the king of France ſhall be 
brought from England to Calais, and remain 
* there, for four months, but ſhall pay nothing, 
* the firſt month, for his guard and maintenance; 
© bur, for each of the other three months, he 
© ſhall remain there, he ſhall pay 6000 royals, 
©as they ſhall be then current in France, be- 
© fore his departure from Calais, and fo after- 
© wards, for the time he continues there. 

* XX. That, as ſoon as may be, within a 
© year after the king of Franen is departed 
from Calais, John, earl of Montfort, ſhall have 
the earldom of Montfort, with all its appur- 
© tenances, doing Hege-homage to the king of 
France, and his devoir and ſervice, in every 
* caſe, as a good and loyal liege- vaſſal ought to 
do his liege- lord, on account of his earldom ; 
and alſo his other heritages ſhall be rendered 
to him, that do not belong to the dutchy of 

© Bretagne, doing homage and other dues be- 
© longing to them; and, if he will demand any 
* thing, in any of the heritages belonging to 
© that dutchy, out of the country of Bretagne, 
© he ſhall receive good and ſpeedy reaſon from 
© the court of France. 

XXI. Alſo, upon the queſtion of the de- 
* main of Bretagne, between John de Mont- 
fort and Charles de Blois, it is agreed, that 
the two kings, calling before them, or their 
* deputies, the principal parties, ſhall inform 
themſelves of their right, and ſhall endeavour 
to make them agree, about all that is in diſ- 
pute between them, as ſoon as they can: 


© the king of France ſhall arrive at Calais, 
© friends, on both ſides, may make the beſt 
© agreement between them they can, and as 
© ſoon as they can; and, if they cannot com- 
© promiſe the matter, within half a year, they 
© ſhall make report thereof, and what they find 
concerning the rights of each party, and why 
© the debate remains between them, to the two 
© kings, or their deputies, and then they, as 
© ſoon; as may be, ſhall make an accord, giving 
© their final ſentence, as to the right of each 
, party, which ſhall be executed by the two 
* Kings ; and, if they cannot end the contro- 
* verſy, in half a year, then the two principal 
parties of Blois and Montfort ſhall do what 
© {ſeems beſt to them, and the friends of both 
* thall aſſiſt which party they pleaſe, without 
* any hindrance of the ſaid kings, or without 
* recciving any damage, blame, or reproach 
© from them; and, if one of the parties will 
© not appear before the kings, or their deputies, 
© at the time appointed; and alfo, if the kings, 
© or their deputies, ſhall declare an accord be- 
* rween the parties, and ſhall give their opi- 
© nion of the right of one party, and either of 
© the parties will not confent to, and obey the 
declaration, then the ſaid kings fhall oppoſe 
* him with their whole power, and in aid of 
© the other which ſhall comply and obey ; but 
© the two kings ſhall not, in any caſe, in their 
© proper perſons, or by others, make war upon 
one another for the cauſe atoreſaid, and the 
© ſovereignty and homage of the dutchy ſhall 
© always remain to the king of France. 

XXII. That all the lands, towns, coun- 
© tries, caſtles, and other places, delivered ro 
© the king, ſhall enjoy ſuch liberties and fran- 
© chifes as they have, at preſent, which ſhall 
© be confirmed by the faid kings, or their ſuc- 
* ceflors, ſo often as they ſhall be duly re- 
* quired, if they be nor contrary to this ac- 
© cord. 

XXIII. Thar the king of France ſhall ren- 
* der, or cauſe to be rendered, and confirm 
© to Philip of Navarre, and to all his adhe- 
© rents, as ſoon as may be, without, de- 
©ceit, and at fartheſt within a year after 
© the king of France ſhall depart from Calais, 
* all the towns, fortreſſes, caſtles, lordſhips, 
rights, rents, profits, juriſdictions, and places 
© whatever, which he, in his own right, or in 
© right of his wife, or his adherents, held or 
* ought to hold, in the kingdom of France : 
And that he ſhall not do them any damage or 
injury, or reproach them, for any thing 
done, before that time, and fhall pardon 
them all offences and miſpriſions, for the time 
* paft, by reaſon of the war; and for this they 
* thall have good and ſufficient letters, provid- 
* ed the ſaid Philip and his adherents return to 
their homage, perform their devoirs, and be- 
© have as good and loyal vaſlals. 

* XXIV. Thar the king of England may 
give, for this time only, ro whom he pleaſes, 
the lands and heritages that were Godfrey 
de Harcourt's, to hold of the duke of Nor- 


mandy, or other lords of whom they ought 
| to 
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XXV. That any man, or country, under 
© the obedience of one party, may, on account 
© of this accord, go under the obedience of the 
© other party; and he ſhall not be impeached, 
© for any thing done, in time paſt. | 

<©XXVLI. That the lands of the baniſhed, 
© and adherents of both parties,and the churches 


© of both parties, and all thoſe that are diſinhe- 


© rited and outed of their lands, or charged with 
© any penſion, tax, or impoſition, or otherwiſe 
© in any manner charged, by reaſon of the war, 
© ſhall be reſtored entirely to the ſame rights and 
© poſſeſſions which they had, before the war be- 
gan; and that all manner of forfeitures, treſ- 
© paſſes, or miſpriſions, done by them, or any 
© of them, in that time, ſhall be wholly pardon- 
© ed; and theſe things are to be done, as ſoon 
© as they well can, or at fartheſt within one 
« year after the king ſhall leave Calais, 1 4 
© what is ſaid, in the article of Calais and Merk, 
© and the other places named in that article; 


© except alſo the viſcount of Fronſac, and John 


© Gaillard, who are not to be compriſed in this 
* article, but their goods and heritages ſhall re- 
main, as they were before the treaty. 

XXVII. That the king of France ſhall de- 
© liver to the king of England, as ſoon as well 
© he may, at fartheſt within one year after his 
© departure from Calais, all the cities, towns, 
© countries, and other places above-named, 
© which, by this treaty, ought to be delivered 
© to him. 

* XXVIII. That upon the delivery of the 
© the towns, fortreſſes, and whole county of 
Ponthieu; the towns, fortreſſes, and whole 
county of Montfort; the city and caſtle of 
© XainGtes; the caſtles, towns, fortreſſes, and 
© all the King held in demain, in the county of 
© Raintonge, on both ſides of the river Cha- 
rente; the city and caſtle of Angouleſme, and 
© the caſtles, fortreſſes, and towns which the 
© king of France held in demain, in the coun- 
© try of Angouleſmois, with letters and com- 
© mands of releaſing of faith and homage to the 
© king of England, or his deputies. He, at 


| © his own coſt and charge, ſhall deliver all the 


© fortreſſes taken and poſſeſſed by him, his ſub- 
e jects, adherents, and allies, in the countries 
© of France, Anjou, Main, Berry, Auvergne, 
© Burgoigne, Champagne, Picardy, and Nor- 
* mandy, and in all other parts and lands of 
* of the kingdom of France; except thoſe in 
the dutchy of Bretagne, and hols countries 
and lands which by this treaty ought to be 
and remain to the king of England. 
XXIX. That the king of France ſhall 


= x up, and deliver to the king of England, 


is heirs, or deputies, all the towns, fortreſſes, 
* caſtles, and other lands, countries, and places 
before- named, with their appurtenances, at 
© his own colt and charge: And alſo, if he ſhall 
have any rebels, that will not render and give 
© up to the king of England any cities, caſtles, 
© towns, countries, places, or fortreſſes, which 
© ought to belong to him, the king of France 
© ſhall be obliged to cauſe them to be delivered, 
* at his own expence: And likewiſe the king 


* ought. to belong to the king of France, And 
the faid kings, and their people, ſhall be ob- 
* liged to aid one another, when they ſhall be 
* required, at the wages of the party that ſhall 
© require it, which ſhall be one florin of Flo- 
© rence a day, for a knight, and half a florin, 
* for an eſcuyer, and to the others in the ſame- 
proportion. And, for the ſurplus of the double 
© wages, it is agreed, that, it the wages be too 
© {mall, on account of the rate of proviſions or 
© victuals in the countries, they ſhall be ordered 
* by four knights choſen for that purpoſe, two 
© of one party, and two of the other. 

XXX. That all the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
© and other eccleſiaſticks, by reaſon of their 
© temporalicies, ſhall be ſubject to that king un- 
der whom they hold their temporalities ; and, 
if they have temporalities under both kings, 
they ſhall be ſubje& to each king, for the 
: n they hold of him. ä 

XXXI. That good alliances, amities, and 
confederacies be made between both the kings 
* and their kingdoms, ſaving the conſcience and 
© honour of one king and the other, notwith- 
* ſtanding any confederacies they have made on 
© this ſide, or beyond the ſea, with any per- 
* ſons, whether they be ot Scotland, Flanders, 
gor any other country. 5 

XXXII. That the king of France and 
© his eldeſt fon, the regent, for them and their 
© heirs, kings of France, as ſoon as it may be 
© done, ſhall declare themſelves, and deparr 
* from all the confederacies they have with the 
* Scots; and promiſe, that they, nor their heirs, 
nor the kings of France, for the time being, 


* ſhall give or do to the king or realm of Scot- 


© land, nor the ſubjects thereof, preſent and 


to come, any aid, comfort, or favour, againſt, 


the king of England, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
nor againſt the kingdom, nor againſt the ſub- 


© jects in any manner; and that they ſhall not 
© make other alliances with the Scots, hence- 
forward, againſt the kings and kingdom of 


England. And in like manner, as ſoon as it 
may be done, the king of England and his 


© eldeſt ſon ſhall declare themſelves, and de- 
5 wk from all alliances they have with the. 
* Flemings ; and promiſe that they, nor their 


© heirs, nor the kings of England, for the time 


being, ſhall give or do to the Flemings pre- 
© ſent and to come, any aid, comfort, or fa-: 
* your againſt the king of France, his heirs and 


© ſucceſſors, nor againſt his kingdom, nor a- 
gainſt his ſubjects in any manner, and that 
© they make no alliances with the ſaid Flemings, 
© henceforward, againſt the kings and kingdom 
© of France. 


XXXIII. That the collations and provi- 


ſions made of benefices, vacant in time of the 
© war, by one party and the other, ſhall hold 
© and be good; and that the coſts, iſſues, and 
© revenues, received and levied of any bene- 
© fices, or other things temporal whatever, in, 


© the kingdoms of 
© ſhall be quitted by one party and the o- 
© ther, | 
1 „XXIV. That 


rance and England, by, 
© one party or the other, during the wars, 
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XXXIV. Thar the kings aboveſaid ſhall 


be obliged to cauſe to be confirmed all the 


© things aboveſaid by our holy father, the . 
© and they ſhall be — — and ſtren — 
by oaths, ſentences, and cenſures of the court 
© of Rome, and all other places; in the moſt 
* ſtrong manner that can be; and there ſhall be 
© obtained diſpenfations, abſolutions, and let- 
ters from the court of Rome, for perfecting 
© this treaty, and they ſhall be delivered to the 
parties, at fartheſt within three weeks after 
the king ſhall be arrived at Calais. | 
© XX XV. Thar all the ſubjects of the ſaid 
© kings, which come to ſtudy in the univerſi- 
© ties and places of ſtndy in the kingdoms of 
France and England, ſhall enjoy the privileges 
and liberties of thoſe places and univerſities, as 
« well as they might have done, before the war, 
© or as they do, at this preſent. 

XXXVI. That, to the end the things 
© debated and treated of, as above, may be 
more eſtabliſhed, firm, and valuable, there 
© ſhall be made and given the ſecurities which 
© follow : Viz. letters, or inſtruments, ſealed 
© with the ſeals of both kings and their eldeſt 
© ſons; the beſt that can be made or directed 
© by their council. And the ſaid kings, their 
© eldeit ſons, and other ſons thall ſwear, and 
© alio thoſe of their lineage, and other great 
© men of their kingdoms, to the number of 20 
© on each (ide, that they will obſerve and keep, 
and help in the keeping of the things treated 
and agreed, as far as ſhall concern them, and 
* without fraud or deceit ſhall accompliſh them, 
« without ever doing any thing to the contrary, 
© and without any hindrance of the ſame. And 
© it there ſhall be any of the kingdom of Eng- 
© land or France, which ſhall be rebels, and will 
© not agree to the things aboveſaid, the ſaid 
© kings ſhall uſe the power of their bodies, 
goods, and friends to bring ſuch rebels to obe- 
« dience, according to the form and tenor of 
the treaty. And farther, the ſaid kings, their 
© heirs and kingdoms, ſhall ſubmit themſelves 
© to the coercion of our holy father, the pope, 
that he may conſtrain, by ſentences, cenſures 
of the church, and all due ways, him that ſhall 
© rebel, according to reaſon. And, according 
© to theſe eſtabliſhments and ſecurities above- 
© ſaid, both kings and their heirs ſhall, by faith 
© and oath, renounce all wars and contention. 
And it by diſobedience, rebellion, or power 
© of any ſubjects of France, or any juſt cauſe, 
© the king of France, or his heirs, cannot accom- 


_ © plith all the things aboveſaid, the king of Eng- 


© land, his heirs, or any for them, ſhall not make 
© war againſt the king of France, his heirs, or 
c Kingdom but both together ſhall endeavour 
to bring the rebels to obedience, and ac- 
* complith the things aboveſaid. And, if any 
* of the realm or obedience of the king of Eng- 
© land will not render the caſtles, towns, and 
fortreſſes, which they hold in the realm of 
* France, and obey the treaty aboveſaid, or 
for jult cauſe cannot do that, which by 
* this treaty they ought to do, the king of 
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France, nor his heirs, nor any for tliem, ſhall 
© make war upon the king of England, or his 
kingdom; but both together ſhall employ their 
© power to recover the caſties, towns; and for- 
© treſſes ; and that all obedience and compli- 
* ance may be given to the treaty. , And there 
© ſhall be made and given on both ſides, ac- 
* cording to the nature of the fact, all manner 
© of ſecurity that ſhall be known, or can be de- 
© viſed, as well by the pope, the college ot the 
© court of Rome, as otherwiſe, holding and 
© keeping the peace perpetually, and all the 
things, as above agreed. | 

 *X XX VIE. That, by this preſent treaty all 
© others, if any have been made before, thall 
© be null and void, and never be of any advan- 
© tage to either party, nor cauſe any reproach 
© of one to the other for not obſerving them. 

<< XXX VUL The preſent treaty ſhall be ap- 
© proved, {worn to, and confirmed by the two 
kings, when they ſhall meet at Calais; and, 
© after the king of France ſhall be gone from 
© thence, and be in his own power, within a 
© month next following, he ſhall make letters 
© patent of confirmation, and ſend and deliver 
© them at Calais to the king of England, and 
© receive ſuch and the like trom the king of 


© England. 

NIX. That neither king ſhall procure, 
© or cauſe to be procured by himſelf or others, 
© any injury, or moleſtation by the church of 
Rome, or any of the holy church, whoever 
© they be, to, or concerning this treaty, to- 
© wards either of the kings, their coadjutors, 
© adherents, and allies, whoever they be, or 
© their lands or ſubjects, on occaſion of the war 
© or other thing, or for ſervice the coadjutors, 
© adherents, or allies of either ſide have per- 
© formed ; or if our holy father will do it, of 
© himſelf, both kings ſhall hinder it, as well as 
© they can, without deceit. 

XI. The hoſtages that are to be delivered 
© to the king of England at Calais, and the 
manner and time thereof, the two kings ſhall 
there direct. 
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The conditions of this treaty ſeem ſo hard, Remarks 
for France, that the reader can ſcarce ſorbear on the 


repreſenting to himſelf a triumphant king 
treading upon the neck of his vanquiſhed ene- 
my; but, it we pretend to add the idea of an 
unjuſt conqueror exacting, from his enemy, 
terms entirely repugnant to reaſon and equity, 


treaty of 


Bretigny. 


we ſhall, doubtleſs, form a wrong judgment ot 


this famous treaty. It muſt be remembered, 


that almoſt all the provinces, reſigned by France 


to England, belonged formerly to Edward's 


predeceſſors, not by conqueſt, or treaties ex- 
torted by force, but by a right of-inheritance, 


immemorially received from their anceſtors ; 


for it does not appear, that the king of France 


ever complained, that the dukes of Guienne, 
or the earls of Poictiers, had wreſted theſe 
countries from them, by compulſive methods. 
On the contrary, we have ſeen, in the hiſtory 
ot the preceding monarchs, that Philip Auguſtus 


1 the corrected inſtrument of this treaty, che words, 
to the king of England's enjoying them, in the places whic 
inſtrument, they are given to him, 


i 114 


Reſort and Sovereignty, are always omitted, wich reſpect 
h were to be delivered to him; whereas, in the uncorrected 
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and St. Lewis diſpoſſeſs'd, by violence, John 


wy Eackland'and Henry III, not only of the pro- 


vinces in diſpute, but alſo of Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine, and Normandy ; and the treaty, by 
which they were ſurrendered to France, was 
made, whilſt Henry III. was in captivity to the 
earl of Leiceſter; from which confiderations, 
it is eaſy to perceive the foundation of this trea- 
ty. Edward, improving ſuch favourable junc- 
tures, aimed at the recovery of what France 
had, before, extorted from his anceſtors ; and, 
if he likewiſe required Calais, the earldom of 
Guiſnes, and the ſovereignty of the provinces 
he recovered, it muſt be obſerved, that Edward 
had a right to demand whatever belonged to 
his predeceſſors, not to mention his claim to 
the crown itſelf. In this belief, he thought, 
that, in leaving to France, Normandy, An- 
jou, Maine, Touraine, with the homage of 
Bretagne, he gave an equivalent for Guiſnes, 
Calais, and the ſovereignty of Guienne ; and, 
if to this ceſſion, be added his title to the crown 
of France, which, undoubtedly, he apprehend- 
ed to be very plauſible, ſince he made it the 
ground of the war, perhaps, there will not be 
any great cauſe to exclaim againſt the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of this treaty. Edward cannot be 
blamed, for being willing to recover Guienne 
and all its dependences, without condemning 
Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis, who took, by 
force, the greateſt part of that province from 
his anceſtors; and Philip de Valois, who ſeized 
the reſt, before the war was declared, on the 
frivolous pretence of Edward's refuſing to o- 
bey his order, prohibiting all his ſubjects and 
vaſſals to harbour Robert d' Artois. It Ed- 
ward' had received that prince, at Bourdeaux, 
he would have given room for ſome objections ; 
but his being vaſſal, for Guienne, could not de- 
_ him of the privilege of acting, as king of 

ngland. In fine, if it be alledged, that the 
forefaid kings of France had a right to re-annex 
to the crown provinces, that were a part of 
the kingdom, under the ſecond race; 1 anſwer, 
that Hugh Capet granted them, in fee, to lords, 
from whom they were devolved to the kings of 
England, by lawful ' ſucceſſion. It can, there- 
fore, only be pretended, that Philip Auguſtus 
had juft reaſon to confiſcate Normandy, Poic- 
tou, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and that Gui- 
enne was juſtly forfeited by Edward III; but 
all this is much eaſier ſaid than proved; and, 
if a preſcription of 70 years is advanced, in 
favour of France, a much longer may be plead- 
ed, in behalf of the kings of England, when 
theſe countties were taken from them. 

It any one ſhould {till imagine, that Edward 
did not perform his vow, to conclude a peace 
upon equitable terms, let him farther conſider 
the poſture of the French affairs, at the time 
of this treaty.' King John was a priſoner, at 
London, and the dauphin ſhut up, in Paris; 
whilſt an army of 100,000 Engliſhmen was in 
the center of the kingdom, to which no conſi- 
derable body of troops could be oppoſed ; and 
Edward was poſſeſſed of many places taken by 
himſelf, or his generals, ſince his invaſion. In 
a word, an univerſal conſternation was ſpread 
all over France; and inteſtine commotions de- 


was extremely proper to produce chat effect; 
beſides, he ſettled upon him a very handſome 


ſtroyed all hopes of ever being able to expel 1360. 
the Engliſh. These were — ſubſtantial ad- 1 
vantages, which Edward actually enjoyed; ſo 

that he might juſtly expect to become maſter 

of that whole kingdom, and attain the end he 
propoſed, in beginning the war. What reaſon 

then, can be aſſigned, for his not improving ſo 

fair an opportunity? Cerrainly,it could proceed 

from nothing elle but his willingneſs to be ſatĩs- 

fied with a part, when he might have demand- 

ed the whole; and with a part that he believ- 

ed might, in juſtice, be taken from France, by 

whom it was unjuſtly acquired. But to return 

to the Hiſtory. 

This famous treaty, negotiated, in eight 1h . 
days, was approved by both kings; and John conducted 
was conducted to Calais, in July, where he to Calais. 
continued, four months, purſuant ro the agree- 
ment. Ar his firſt meal, he was waited upon 
by Edward's four ſans, who treated him, with 
all poſſible reſpect, according to the king their 
father's orders ; and theſe four months were 
ſpent, in drawing up all the neceflary acts, as 
well for explaining as confirming and executing 
the treaty, that they might be all ſigned, the 
ſame day; for it was not till the 24th of Octo- 
ber, that the two kings ſigned and {wore to the 
treaty, at Calais. This affair being over, king 
John was releaſed, on the 26th of the ſaid 
month ; and, juſt before his departure, Ed- 
ward gave him a convincing proof of his friend- 
ſhip, in permitting him to carry with him 
pon Philip, his ſon, taken at the battle of 

oictiers. Of all his children, this was his 
greateſt favourite; yet, though, of all the hoſ- 
tages, in Edward's hands, this was the chief, 
by reaſon of his father's affection for him, he 
very readily conſented, that he ſhould be one 
of the 10 that were to be freed, by the XXII 
article of the treaty of Bretigny ; and the two 
monarchs, at parting, gave mutual tokens of 1 
cordial love and efteem. | T 

John no ſooner arrived at St. Omer, than he He ratifies 2 
ratified, by his letters patent, and voluntarily the treaty, 3 E. 
ſwore to, all the articles of the treaty of Bre- When in i * 


5 e 


tigny; from whence it appeared, that he was . 


not compelled to ſwear, at Calais. He ſhewed, 

on all occaſions, that his intent was to per- 

form his engagements, which, at laſt, he pro- 

ved, in the moſt ſenſible manner, by puttin 

Edward in poſſeſſion of the countries I 3 
to him ; and there was only ſome difficulty, re- | 


laring to the earldom of Gaure, in Gaſcoigne, 


and the territory of Belville, in Poictou, a- 
bout which the two kings could not agree. 
The peace between the two crowns ſeeming 1361. 

to be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent Sir John 
John Chandos into France, to command, in his Chandos. 
name, in the countries belonging to him, with 
the title of licutenant-general, who was one of 
the moſt accompliſhed lords, at that time, in 
England. He was affable and temperate, in 
peace, and brave, in war ; and conſequently a 
perſon, in all reſpects, qualified for ſuch an 
honourable employ. As the king intended to 
gain the affection of his new ſubjects, he took 
care to ſend them a governor, whoſe prudence 


falary, , 
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1361. ſalary, which enabled hini to keep a ſplendid 
Wy wa court, at Niort, in Poictou, where he refided ; 
and he inveſted him with power to pardon all 
ſorts of crimes, that, both by his outward luſtre 
and the diſtribution of his favours, he might 
prone for his maſter the love of the people, 
o lately brought under ſubjection to his au- 
thority. 


Edward Edward, finding that he was like to enjoy a 
reſtores to laſting ſtored he ali iors the 
the priories laſting peace, reſtored to the alien: pr 


their lands, lands taken from them, 20 years before, 
towards the charges of the war; tho it very 
rarely happens, that princes voluntarily make 
reſtitution of what they have once acquired. 

The plague ftill raged in England, this year; 
which, among the reſt, deprived the kingdom 
of the duke of Lancaſter, the moſt beloved of 
all the Engliſh lords, being uſually ſtiled the 
Good Duke ; and, accordingly, his death was 
greatly lamented. He founded the collegiate 
church of Leiceſter ; and, in the ſame place, 
an hoſpital, for 300 poor men, which ſubſiſts 
to this day. | 

The prince of Wales, who never hought 


time, eſpouſed Joanna of Kent, his couſin, 
counteſs dowager of Holland; who was daugh- 


ter to Edmund, earl of Kent, beheaded by the 


intrigues of queen Ifabella and Mortimer; 
and ſhe was commonly called Joanna the Fair, 
on account of her extraordinary beauty. 
1362, The next year, the king, willing togive pub- 
Edward lick marks of his eſteem and afſection for the 
_ prince, his eldeſt ſon, who had ſo highly exalt- 
principa- ed the glory of the Engliſh name, erected the 
lity. dutchy of Guienne into a principality, under 
Act. Pub. the name of the principality o Andie, 
and then he ſolemnly inveſted the prince with 
it, obliging him only to pay, annually, in lieu 
of all ſervice, an ounce of gold to the crown of 
England. 
Edward ſpent the remainder of this year, in 
=} making ſeveral wiſe regulations, with the ad- 
Engliſh u vice of his parliament, about domeſtick affairs; 
Walling. ſuch, for inttance, was the decree, that, for the 
future, in the courts of juſtice, and in all pub- 
lick acts, the Engliſh language ſhould be uſed, 
inftead of the French or Norman, introduced 
by Willam the Conqueror. 

In this parliament, the king declared, that, 
as he was arrived to his 5oth year, he would 
have it ſolemnized, as a ſort of jubilee ; where- 
fore, he granted a general pardon for all offen- 

ces whatſoever, treaſon itſelf not excepred ; 
and he confirmed Magna Charta, which was 
ratifted, 10 ſeveral times, in his rei 
After Edward had performed what he judg- 
ed neceſſary, for the publick, he was pleaſed to 
do ſomething, for his family, by creating Lio- 
nel, his third ſon, duke of Clarence, John of 
Gaunt, his fourth ſon, duke of Lancaſter, and 
the fifth, named Edmund, earl of Cambridge; 
and, in fine, having eſtabliſhed the ſtaple of 
wool, at Calais, he took a progreſs into ſe- 
veral counties, attended by the principal lords, 
and the French hoſtages, who partook of all 
the recreations, with which the people ſtrove to 
divert their ſovereign. 


The pub- 
lick acts 
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of marrying, during the war, in this peaceable 
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In the beginning of 1363, the prince of 1363. 
Wales departed for his 1 of Aqui. 
taine ; and he reſided at rdeaux, where he bn wg 
kept a royal court, being beloved and reſpect- goes and 
— by all his ſubjects, who were extremely keeps his 
appy, under the government of ſo great a court at 

prince. | _ 
Ihe fame year was remarkable, for king King John 
Johrr's return into England, where, it is pre- — HE 
rended, he came to furrender himſlef priſoner England. 
again, to atone for the fault committed by Act. Pub. 
the duke of Anjou, his ſecond ſon, in with- eng Pre- 
drawing from Calais, without leave; at leaſt, ,..c of 
this is the reaſon generally aſſigned for this ex- his return. 
traordinary proceeding. Some add, that his Froiſſart. 
view was to confer, in perſon, with Edward, Mezerai. 
about the Cruſade, of which he was declared 
general by the pope ; and there are hiſtorians, 
who have not ſcrupled to advance a much leſs 
noble motive of his return; alledging, that his 
paſſion for the counteſs of Salisbury was the 
real cauſe of this journey, though he made uſe 
of other pretences; but this is a romantick no- 
tion, and entirely groundleſs. Notwithſtand- 
ing all former enquiries, concerning this affair, 
the true occaſion of this prince's return 1s {till 
a ſecret ; but that of love is the moſt improba- 
ble ; and that of repairing the faulr of the duke 
of Anjou, though adopted by the generality of 
hiſtorians, is, in my opinion, without the leaſt 
foundation. Jo illuſtrate this point, ir will be 
requiſite to relate ſome particulars, belonging 
to the Hiſtory, which I have reſerved for this 
place, though they were tranſacted, between 
the treaty of Bretigny and the preſent time. 

Among the 30 hoſtages in Edward's hands, 
beſides the burghers of ſeveral cities, there 
were four princes of the blood; viz. Philip, 
duke of Orleans, king John's brother ; Lewis, 
duke of Anjou; John, earl of Poictiers, after- 
wards duke of Berry ; and the duke of Bour- 
bon ; which four princes, commonly ſtiled, the 
Lords of the Flower-de-Luce, being tired of 
England, ſought all poſſible means, to return 


Into France; though it was a difficult task, 


ſince, upon theſe four hoſtages, Edward chiefly 
relied, for the full performance of the treaty of 
Bretigny, and particularly for the payment of 
king John's ranfom. Nevertheleſs, by their 
ſollicitations, he was prevailed on to grant them 
their liberty, upon the following terms: L. Pro- 
vided that, before the firſt of November, the 
territory of Belville and earldom of Gaure 
were reſigned to him, with 200, ooo florins. 
II. That, before the departure of the princes, 
certain lands, in Poictou, ſhould be given him, 
for ſecurity. III. That, if the firſt article was 
not executed, by the time on, the lands 
given in pledge ſhould remain to the king, for 
ever, and the four princes be obliged to ſurren- 
der themſelves, in hoſtage, as before. There 
were ſome other articles; but they are of no 
uſe, in clearing this fact. John ratified this a- 
greement; and the four es were conduct 
ed to Calais, where they ſtaid, upon their pa- 
role, till the execution of the firſt article; hav- 
ing allo liberty to go out of the town, whenever 
they pleaſed, and even to be abſent, three days, 

on 
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on condition they came and lodged, within 


ay the walls, on the fourth. It appears from Ed- 


king, of Scotland and Cyprus, who were then 1363. 
in England, added to the ſplendor of his re. 


ward's letter to the prince of Wales, inſerted ception, the former of whom came, to pay Ed- * 
in the Collection of the Publick Acts, that this ward a viſit, and the latter, to requeſt his aid 
agreement was not executed; which led the againſt the Infidels. Upon ſuch an extraordi- 
princes to deſpair of recovering their liberty, nary occaſion, Edward took a pleaſure, in er- 
ſo ſoon as they expected. The duke of Anjou, tertaining his illuſtrious gueſts, with all poſſible 
more impatient and leſs ſcrupulous than the magnificence, and with all imaginable diver- 
reſt, took advantage of this permiſſion to go ſions; and the mayor of London made a * 1 
out of Calais, to make his eſcape, and return- nificent entertainment for the four kings, in U 
ed no more; and four other inferior hoſtages the name of the city. The ſumptuouſneſs of 5 
followed his ill example. It is aſſerted, that, Sir Henry Picard, citizen and wine-merchant, ch 
on this account, king John came and ſurren- ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence; who of 
dered himſelf priſoner, at London; namely, to invited all the four kings, with their retinues, br 
repair the fault of the prince, his ſon; but, as to a feaſt at his own houſe, where they were * 


the Collection of the Publick Acts does not 
give the leaſt hint, that this was the motive of 
his voyage, it may be juſtly diſputed; more- 
over, king John was, by no means, obliged to 
take this ſtep, even though all the hoſtages 
had made their eſcape, his whole engagement 
conſiſting in ſending the ſame hoſtages, or o- 
thers of the like quality, in their room. Now, 
it is not ſaid, that the duke of Anjou abſented 
himſelf from his father's court, and conſequent- 
ly it was eaſy to ſend him back ; and, in a word, 
it John returned to London, as a priſoner, he 
would, in fo doing, have freed all the hoſtages, 
ſince roy. were detained, at preſent, only as 
ſecurity tor the payment of his ranſom. All 
the reſt of the articles of the treaty of Bretigny 
were executed, except that concerning Gaure 
and Belville, which did not require fo great ſe- 
curity; and yet, though John ſtaid, three 
months, at London, there was never any diſ- 
courſe, about releaſing the hoſtages. Froiſſart, 
whoſe teſtimony is urged, does not affirm, that 
John ſurrendered himſelf priſoner again, but 
only that one of the motives of his voyage was 
to Excuſe, and not to repair, the duke of An- 
jou's fault. The hiſtorian's own words are, as 
follows: © I was then informed, and on good 
* grounds, that king John deſigned and de- 
© fired to go and ſee king Edward, his brother, 
* in England, and could not be difluaded from 
* it, though he was ſufficiently adviſed to the 
* contrary: And, being told by ſeveral barons 
* and prelates, that he was about to commit a 
great indiſcretion, he replied, He had found 
* fo much honour, in the king of England and 
© his ſons, that he did not doubt their proving 
© his true and faithful friends, on all occaſions ; 


ſplendidly entertained. King John lodged in 
the palace of the Savoy, as before, and was 
{till rreated, at Edward's expence. About the 
middle of March, three months after his ar- 
rival at London, he was ſeized with a diſtem- 
per, of which he died, on the 8th of April, 
1364; and his death was greatly lamented by 
the Fung of England, who had a ſingular e- 
ſteem for his virtue. There is aſcribed to this 
prince a ſaying, worthy to be had in eternal 
remembrance by poſterity : © "Though faith 
« and truth were baniſhed from the reſt of the 
« world, they ought, however, to be preſerved 
c in the mouth of kings. It is pretended, 
that this was ſaid, on the occaſion of his re- 
turning to England ; but it may, with much 
more probability, be aſcribed to his fincere 
performance of the treaty of Bretigny, in ſpite 
of the obſtacles thrown into his way by ſome of 
his counſellors, tho' Charles V, his ſucceſſor, 
did not follow the ſame maxims. 


Edward's good fortune not only ſhed its in- he battle 
fluence on himſelf and his ſubjects, but alſo on of Avray. 


his allies ; for, this very year, John de Mont- 
fort, his ſon-in-law, won the tamous battle of 
Avray, againſt Charles de Blois, his competi- 
tor, who was ſlain. This victory decided the 
quarrel between the two houſes, who contend- 
ed for the dutchy of Bretagne, and produced 
the treaty of Guerande, by which Bretagne 
was aſſigned to John de Montfort, who did ho- 
mage for it to the king of France; and Ber- 
trand du Gueſclin, who ſerved Charles de Blois, 
and became afterwards very famous, was 
taken in this battle by Sir John Chandos, com- 
mander of the Englith troops, in Montfort's 
ſervice. 


© and, belides, he was willing to excuſe the The Engliſh name was, then, renowned, in 1365. 


* duke of Anjou, his ſon, who was returned all parts of the world. Some gallant Engliſh- oO 4 


into France.” Nothing, in this paſſage, can men, who had attended Guy de Luſignan, Thomas 


import, that John returned to England, to king of Cyprus, into the Eaſt, performed won- Hack- 
yield himſelf priſoner; and, therefore, it is e- ders, A, 


john s When Edward heard, that John was landed, which raiſed him to the moſt exalted poſts; 
honour- at Dover, he ſent the princes, his ſons, with a and he gained ſuch honour and reputation, for 
ably re- numerous retinue of nobles, to receive him, reſtoring, in thoſe parts, military diſcipline, . 
_ - and conduct him to London, where he paid all that was almoſt entirely loſt, that, after his 
England, 


vidently a groundleſs aſſertion. As for the 
rhird motive, viz. his defire to confer with Ed- 
ward, about the Cruſade, it is much more 


probable ; but, after all, even this is no more 
than a conjecture. 


the reſpect due to his rank and merit. The 


departed from England a journyman-taylor, 


taking afterwards to arms, ſignalized himſelf, 
in the Italian wars, by his valour and conduct, 


death, the Florentines erected, in their city, a. 


black. 


returned, laden with honours and 9305 
riches taken from the Infidels ; and, at the ſame Walling. 
time, Thomas Hackwood, an Engliſhman, who 
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1365. black marble-ſtatne, to his memory. John 
AV Chandos and Robert Knolles diſtinguiſhed 
- themſelves alſo, in a very ſingular manner, in 

all Edward's wars with France; and the fame 

of the Engliſh not only reached beyond the Alps, 
but flew likewiſe over the Pyrenzan mountains, 

as we ſhall ſee preſently. - | 
1366. Edward's great acquiſitions, in France, in- 
Urban VI. duced pope Urban VI, - to. think the preſent 
urns; juncture very proper, to demand the tribute, 
"he arrears Promiſed, by king John Lackland, to the Ro- 
of his tri- man church, and ot which 30 years arrears was 
bute. nov due; and he required the payment, in ſuch 
Raynold. an imperious manner, that he nominated, even 
before-hand, commiſſioners to ſummon Edward 
before him, in caſe of refuſal ; but, the king's 
eat ſpirit diſdaining ſuch haughty proceed- 
ings, he cauſed the pope's demand to be laid 
before the parliamenr, who declared, That 
e the king of England could not bring his realm 
c jn ſuch ſervitude, without the conſent of par- 
« liament; and that, if neceſſity compelled 
« king John to ſuch a proceeding, his engage- 
« ment was null, as being contrary to his co- 
e ronation-oath.” This auguſt aſſembly, not 
ſatisfied with ſo particular a deciſion, came alſo 
to this vigorous reſolution: © "That, if the 
c pope ſhould attempt, by any means whatſo- 
« ever, to proſecute his unjuſt pretenſions, 
ce the nation ſhould oppoſe him, with all their 
« might.“ The firmneſs of the parliament ob- 
liged the pope to deſiſt ; and ir had not only 
a preſent effect, but prevented the kings of 
England from being ever after moleſted, on 

that account. 

The affairs The prince of Wales reſided, three years, in 
ot Caſtile. Guienne, without exerciſing his valour, and 
Mea. even without any proſpect of doing it, for a 
conſiderable time ; bur, on a ſudden, he was 
drawn out of this ſtate of tranquillity, by the 
ſolicitations of Peter, king of Caſtile, ſirnamed 
the Cruel, who was lately expelled his domi- 
nions. No prince ever gave his ſubjects greater 
cauſe of diſcontent ; for, being cruel to exceſs, 
and of an inſatiable avarice, he illegally put to 
death his great men, with the ſole view of con- 
fiſcating their eſtates. He conſulted only the 
gratification of his paſſions, without any re- 
gard to honour, or conſcience ;.and he even 
poiſoned Blanche de Bourbon, his wife, ſiſter 
ro the queen of France, to marry Maria de Pa- 
dilla, whom he had long kepr, as his miſtreſs. 

Of his five baſtard-brothers, the eldeſt had 

lately been ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions ; and the 

other four were in danger ; — Henry, earl 
of Treſtamare, one of that number, being con- 
tinually threatened with the ſame fate, rebelled 
againſt Peter, and engaged in his quarrel the 
king of Arragon, with the principal Caſtilian 
lords, who could no longer endure the tyranny 
of their ſovereign. He was, at firſt, repulſed 
by the tyrant, and forced to fly to the king of 
France, who promiſed to aſſiſt him; for, be- 
ſides Charles's deſire to revenge the death of 
the queen, his ſiſter-in-law, he was very glad 


He is painted on the wall of the cathedral of that cit 
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to find employment for a multitude of idle ſol- 1366. 
diers, who, ſince the late peace, ſwarmed in = 
France, and committed great diſorders. With - 
this view, he raiſed an army, the command of 
which he gave to John de Bourbon, earl of 
Marche, the queen's couſin- german; and he 
was pleaſed, that du Gueſclin, whoſe ranſom 
he paid to Chandos, ſhould be concerned in 
this expedition. 
With theſe troops, and the aid of the Ca- Peter the 
ſtilians, Henry marched through Arragon into ö 
Caſtile; where the tyrant found himſelf imme- i donn 
diately abandoned by all his nobles, except a nions. 
ſingle knight ; upon which defection, he would 
have retired into Portugal, but was denied en- 
trance. In this extremity, he left Spain, and 
repaired to Bourdeaux, to implore the aid and 
protection of the prince of Wales; but, if the He deſires 
young hero had reflected on the unworthineſs the aid of 
of the prince, who deſired his aſſiſtance, he che prince 
would, doubtleſs, have refuſed his requeſt; yet, ©," = 
conſidering only the honour of reſtoring a de- gertakes to 
poſed king, and, perhaps, being weary of an reſtore 
unactive lite, he undertook to replace him on him. © 
the throne. Accordingly, he levied an army Knighton, 
of 30,000 men, and marched at their head to- 
wards Spain, loaded with promiſes from the à g. pub. 
Caſtilians, and fluſhed with the expectation of 
gathering freſh laurels; and, as he could not en- 
ter Caſtile, but by the way of Navarre, he 
took care to ſecure a paſſage; by a treay with 
the king of that country; ſo that he marched, . 
without interruption, to the frontiers of Caſtile: He march- 
Henry, who was now crowned, at Burgos, re- es towards , 
ceiving intelligence of the march of the Englith — 
prince, advanced towards Navarre, with a Wag. 
numerous army, to oppoſe his paſſage ; and he 
might, very poſſibly, have been ſucceſsful, by 
reaſon of the ſuperiority of his forces, had he 
been ſo prudent as to avoid a battle; but the 
prince of Wales, to provoke him, ſent him a 
very inſulting defiance, which Henry could not 
forbear to accept; and, the two armies ap- 
proaching each other, the battle was fought, | 
near Nejara, a little town on the frontiers of The battle 
Caſtile. As the fields of Creſſy and Poictiers of Nejara. 
had ſeen the prince of Wales perform wonders, 
that of Nejara was alſo witneſs of his heroic 
actions; and, after a long ſtruggle, the Spaniſh _ 
army, tho? reinforced with a powerful body of 
French troops, was entirely routed. Bertrand 
de Gueſclin, with the marſhal D' Endreghen, 
were taken priſoners ; and Henry, after this 
defeat, retired into Arragon, from whence'he 
repaired to Languedoc, to implore the aid of 
the duke of Anjon, the governor. | 

Peter was, at firſt, 5 grateful, that, pre: peter 
ſently after the battle, he threw himſelf at the thanks the 
prince of Wales's feet, to thank him, for re- e. for 
ſtoring him to his crown; but the prince of ar 
Wales, litting him up, immediately, and hold- 4a pub. 
ing him in his arms, ſaid, „It was to God 1368. 
alone he was indebted for the victory, and 
* Not to a prince who was no more than a 
weak inſtrument in his hand.” The conſe_ 


y, on horſeback, in armour, the whole of 2 green colour, 


Johannes Acutns eques Britannicus, dux ſuæ ætatis 
Cautiſſimus, er rei militaris peritiſſimus, habitus eſt, 
Opus Pauli Uccelli, 
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1368. quences of this ſignal ſucceſs was the reſtoration 
ot Peter to the throne ; and it was, now, time 
or that prince to think of performing his pro- 
miſes, and rewarding the valiant ſoldiers, who 
had hazarded their lives, in his ſervice ; bur, 

being no leſs perfidious than cruel, after he had 
long amuſed them with hopes of provitions and 
money, he repaid them with black ingraritude. 

Want ſoon bred among the ſoldiers a mortality, 
which ſwept away great numbers; and the fear 
of loſing the reit conſtrained the prince, who 
perceived, that he was baſely deceived, to re- 
tire, extremely diſguſted; being even forced to 

{ell his plate, ro provide for the more preſſing 
occaſions of his army, till he could give them 

entire ſatisfaction; and, what was ſtill more 
unfortunate, during his ſtay in Spain, he con- 
tracted a diſtemper of which he never reco- 

The cataſ- vereg. . , 
trophe of This was the reſult of the prince of Wales s 
Peter. expedition ; which was glorious, indeed, it we 
only regard the ſucceſs, bur rather infamous, 

as to the cauſe he eſpouſed, ſince it was, pure- 

ly, deſigned to reſtore to the throne the baſeſt 

of princes ; and Heaven afterwards revenged 

both the Engliſh and Caſtilians. Du Gueſclin, 
paying his ranſom, joined Henry again ; and 

they laboured, with the aſſiſtance of France, 

to bring a freſh army into the field. As ſoon 

as they were in readineſs, they re-entered 
Caſtile, and made fo great a progreſs, that they 
were ſoon in a condition to beſiege Toledo; 
and Peter, flying to the relief of that city, was 
defeated, and compelled to retreat to the caſtle 
of Montiel, where he was directly inveſted; 
but, his caſe being deſperate, he reſolved to go 

to Du Gueſclin, in his tent, fancying that he 

would procure him tolerable terms, or help 

him to make his eſcape. However, unhappily 
meeting Henry, his brother, there, the two 
princes falling firit to reproaches and then to 

blows, Henry threw his brother to the ground, 

and ſtabbed him with his dagger; and then 

he cauſed himſelt to be once more acknow- 
ledged king of Caſtile, without the leaſt op- 

ition. 


A m_ Edward III. has, hitherto, appeared, on 
renee *% the theatre of the world, as one of the moſt 


end and glorious princes that ever ſwayed a ſcepter ; 
beginning but his latter years will preſent us with a very 
of Ed- different ſcene. Fortune grew weary of fa- 
warts vouring this monarch, in his old age, notwith- 


esu. ttanding her former careſſes; for ſhe robbed 
him, before his death, of all his glorious con- 
queſts, which were purchaſed, at ſo dear a 
rate; and theſe lofles were attended with 

eds many other vexations. 

, Lionel, duke of Clarence, Edward's third 


(cond fon, who was contracted to Violanta, daugh- 
marriage. ter to John Galeazzo, duke of Milan, went to 
conſummate his marriage, with a ſplendid re- 

tinue, being honoured with the attendance of 

many young noblemen ; and, for ſome time, 

there was nothing but entertainments and di- 
verſions, that were daily renewed, in favour 
of a prince whole alliance was ſo honourable 
to the duke of Milan ; which diverſions, ſo la- 
viſhly procured him, haſtened his end. Five 
months after his marriage, he died in Mont- 


Hi death. 
Walling, 
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ferrat, in the 32d year of his age; and, by his 1368. 
firſt wife, the ſole heireſs of the earl of Ulſter, 'yyaw/ 
in Ireland, he left a daughter, named Philippa, 

of whoſe poſterity I ſhall have frequent occaſion 

to ſpeak, hereafter. | 

Edward's grief, for the loſs of his ſon, was 1369. 

quickly ſucceeded by another, of which he was Charles V. 
no leſs ſenſible ; for the treaty of Bretigny forms the 
was ſo diſadvantageous to France, that Charles o_ of 
V, who had himſelf made it, probably conſent- the tres 
ed to it, with no other view, than to break it, of Bre- . 
the firit opportunity. The French were no tigny. 
better diſpoſed ; which ſoon appeared, in all 
the difficulties they created, when the reſigned 
rovinces came to be delivered to the king of 
* King John was the only perſon that 

acted, with ſincerity, who, by his own autho- 

rity, prevented theſe obſtacles from being car- 

ried too far; but Charles, his ſon and ſucceſ- 

ſor, firnamed the Wile, no ſooner aſcended 

the throne, than he tried to evade what re- 

mained unexecuted of the treaty ; for he even 
neglected to do Edward juſtice, upon the duke 

of Anjou's eſcape, nor would he deliver up 

the earldom of Gaure. The judgment, about 

the affair of Belville, referred to arbitrators, 

was delayed on various pretences ; and king 

John's ranſom was deferred; or, it Charles paid 

any thing, after his acceſſion to the crown, 

it was but a ſmall part, in reſpe& of what {till 
remained due. In the interim, Edward, hav- 

ing in his hands the dukes of Berry and Or- 

leans, and ſeveral other hoſtages, could not 
imagine, that Charles thought of renewing the 

war, believing that his inability was the ſole 

cauſe of all theſe delays. Affairs proceeded 

thus lowly, from the death of John, till 

Charles was in a condition to take proper 
meaſures, to accompliſh his deſigns; who 

always pretended a willingneſs to compleat the 
execution of the treaty, and, under colour of 
paying his father's ranſom, to which he was 
obliged, heaped up money very liberally 4 


plied by the ſtates, well knowing for what uſes 


it was intended. With this aid, he engaged 
ſeveral other German princes, in his intereſt; 
and, having brought his matters to maturity, 
he ſought a pretence, to break with Eng- 
land. | 

When Edward was projecting a war with Edward 
France, he judged it expedient to attach to diſgults 
his ſervice the principal lords of Guienne, by _ lords 
ſeveral grants which he revoked, immediately - >a 
after the peace; but they were ſo exaſperated g. Pub. 
by this, that they wanted only a favourable 
opportuniry, to ſhew their reſentment. In all 
probability, they would have long waited in 
vain, if Charles had not given them private 


intimations, that they ſhould be ſupported ; 


but, being aſſured of his protection, nothing 
was wanting but a pretence to complain ; and 
the prince of Wales, by laying upon Guienne 
a tax, called Fenage, or chimney-money, in 
order to *pay the arrears due to the troops, 
levied for the Spanith war, inadvertently, fur- 
niſhed his enemies with the deſired opportuni- 
ty, to declare themſclves. The lord d' Albret, 


#the earls of Armagnac, Cominges, Perigord, 


and Carmaing, encouraging their vaſſals to 
complain 
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the prince 
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X. 
complain of this new tax, brought their com- 
plaints to the prince, and addrefled him, on 
that occaſion; and their remonſtrances were 
rejected, not only becauſe the prince was in 
want of money, but on account of the haughty 
manner, in which they were made. The lords, 
having gained the very point they wanted, un- 
der the pretence, that their prince would not 
do them juſtice, applied to the king of France, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be ſtill ſovereign lord 
of Guienne, and intreated him to grant them 
jetters of appeal to his parliament. Charles, 
tho? he did not think it adviſable, as yet, to 
throw off the maſque, cheriſhed this diſpoſition, 
and, in the mean time, kept them, ar Paris ; 
bur the journey of theſe lords, and their long 
ſtay, at the court of France, exciting the jea- 
louſy of the prince of Wales, he ſent, from 
time to time, ſeveral letters to the King, his 
father, to warn him that ſome project was 
forming againſt him, at Paris, tho' to no pur- 
poſe ; for the king and his conncil, regardleſs 
of his remonſtrances, imagined, that the war- 
like prince, tired with an inactive life, only 
ſought an occaſion, to renew the war, 

In the interim, the prince's diſtemper, dai- 
ly growing more dangerous, turned, at laſt, to 
a real dropſy ; and his ill ſtate of health, roge- 
ther with his father's infirmneſs, haſtened the 
reſolutions of the king of France. According- 
ly, he granted the Gaſcoign lords the letters 
of appeal they requeſted, pretending, notwith- 
ſtanding his oaths, and all his father's reſigna- 
tions and renunciations, that he was ſtill ſove- 
reign of Guienne ; and he founded his preten- 
ſions on Edward's not having ſent his renun- 
ciation to the crown of France, purſuant to the 
treaty of Bretigny ; but, that renunciation be- 
ing only a conſequence of the full performance 
of the treaty, Edward did not think himſelf, 
as, indeed, he was not, obliged to make ir, 
till the whole was executed, tho' he had abſo- 
lately quitted the title of king of France, a 
convincing proof of the ſincerity of his intention. 
Moreover, Charles himſelf had not renounced 
the provinces yielded to England, by the trea- 
ty of Bretigny; which reciprocal renunciations 
were conſidered, as the ſeal of the treaty, at- 


ter the two kings ſhould be fatisfied about the 


execution. However that be, Charles, under 
this pretence, ſummoned the prince of Wales 
to appear before the court of peers, to anſwer 
for his pretended tyranny upon the people of 
thoſe provinces ; bur, the prince's high ſpirit 
not permitting him to bear this affront, with- 
out diſcovering his reſentment, he replied, that 
he would nor fail to appear, bur it ſhould'be ar 
the head of 60,000 men. In rhe mean time, 
Charles, amuſing Edward, expottulared with 


him, as if he were defirous, that the affair 


ſhould be put in negotiation ; and Edward an- 


ſwered, by giving words for words, not, in the 
leaſt, ſuſpecting, that he real! 


intended to 
diſpute his ſovereignty over Guienne, ſo clear- 
ly ſettled in the treaty of Bretigny; and much 
leſs, that France was in a condition to renew 


the war; bur he prepoſterouſly flatrered him- 


ſelf. It was not the ſovereignty of Guienne 
only, that Charles deſigned to diſpute ; for he 
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likewiſe alledged, that the treaty of Bretigny 1369. 
was void, becauſe Edward had not prevented Www 


certain plunderers, that came out of his domi- 
nions, from entering France, nor had evacuat- 
ed all the towns that were to be reſtored. On 
theſe accounts, he ordered war to be proclaim- 
ed by a footman, becauſe the prince of Wales 
had ſeized thoſe that brought him the ſummons ; 
and, ſoon after, he publiſhed an edi&, con- 
fiſcating all the lands held by the 'Engliſh, 
in France, which he annexed to the crown. 


The encomiums beſtowed on this prince, by Remarks 


the French writers, for ſo wiſely improving 
the junctures that offered, to recover his domi- 
nions, deſerve ſome reflections. Indeed, he 
acted with prudence, if ſincerity and honeſty 
are inſignificant terms; and the ſucceſs of his 
conduct freed France, for a time, from her un- 
happy condition; but, if we conſider it cloſe- 
ly, this prudence is real perfidiouſneſs; for, 
even ſuppoſing, that Edward had not executed 
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on this 
rupture, 


any one article of rhe treaty, his non- per- 


formance did not give Charles a right to pro- 
claim war againſt him. The king, his father, 
and himſelf had expreſly renounced, with an 
oath, all violent methods, in the caſe of non- 
execution; and, befides, he had not himſelf 
performed all the articles of the treaty, ſo that 
all he could reaſonably demand was a compen- 
ſation; but ĩt was an open renouncing of good 
faith, to annul the whole treaty, under the pre- 
rence that ſome articles remained ſtill to be 
performed by England, when the caſe was the 
— with reſpe& to himſelf. Moreover, his 
pretences for a rupture were ſo frivolous, that 
the French hiſtorians, nor being able to relate 
them preciſely, confine themſelves to generals; 
and the molt plauſible pretence, alledged by 
Froiſſart, is this, The prince of Wales be- 
« ing unable to pay the troops lately returned 
« from Spain, 6000 men disbanding them- 
« ſelves, and afterwards rejoining, committed 
« prear ravages, in Guienne ; and, the prince 
« defiring them to depart his dominions, they 
« threw themſelves into all the neighbouring 
« provinces of France, and plundered them, 
« with impunity, it not being in the power of 
« the French to hinder them.“ Suppofing 
Froiflart's account to be fact, it was no leſs im- 


practicable for the prince of Wales to go into 


France, and quell theſe roving plunderers, who 
had entered that kingdom ; yer it appears that 


he did all that was poſſible for him, ſince he 


he impoſed on his dukedom the Feuage-tax, 
in order to pay his troops ; but Charles made 
this very thing a pretence for a rupture. The 
lame hiſtorian farther adds, that, Charles or- 
dering the treaty of Bretigny to be examined, 
in his council, the chief debate tan upon the 
article, by which the two kings renounced a'l 
violent methods, in the caſe of non-exccution ; 
and that he was'adviſed, -upon that foundation, 
to proceed to hoſtilities, becauſe” Edward in- 


ceſſantly made war upon France; bur he does 


not tell us, how, or where, nor make the leaſt 
mention of any particulars. However, from 


the relation of that author, it is a very natural 


inference, that, before the treaty was examin- 
ed, Charles had reſolved upon war; and that 
the 
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the ſole intent of this examination was to find 
ſome pretence. Mezerai afhrms, that Edward's 
not withdrawing all his troops out of the king- 
dom was the cauſe of this rupture ; but he 
does not ſo much as name one place, where 


theſe troops remained. 


From what has been ſaid, it evidently fol- 
lows, that Charles's wiſdom was not a very 
ſcrupulous virtue; whether he ſigned the trea- 
ty, with an intent to break it, or did not form 
that deſign, till he met with a favourable junc- 
ture. It is, therefore, the effect, and not the 
cauſe, which occaſioned this prince's conduct 
to be ſo mych admired ; for, had he been as 
fortunate, as he was ſucceſsful, he would have 
re-plunged France into a gulph of miſery 
and, thereby, juſtly incurred the blame of the 
whole world, and, doubtleſs, of thoſe very 
authors, who have given him ſuch high com- 
mendations. 

Before I deſcend to the particulars of this 
ſecond war, it will be farther neceſſary to con- 
ſider the poſture of affairs, between the two 
crowns, at the time of the rupture. The 
French complained, that Edward had not ceaſ- 
ed to make war againſt France, nor with- 
drawn all his troops out of the kingdom, pur- 
ſuant to his engagements ; but theſe are no 
more than genetal complaints ; and, beſides, it 
is, to the laſt degree, improbable, that Edward, 
to whom this treaty was ſo beneficial, would 
-have furniſhed France with a pretence to break 
it. The treaty it ſelf ſhews, that the Engliſh 
monarch's 9 were inconſiderable, in 
compariſon of his advantages; from whence it 
may be fairly preſumed, that, being a prince of 
great abilities, as all muſt acknowledge, he 
could not be ſo imprudent, as to raiſe any ob- 
itacles himſelf againſt the execution of it; and, 


as for the pretended injury done the Gaſcoigns, 


by the prince of Wales, it plainly appears 
from the treaty, that Charles had no right to 
interpoſe. 

The caſe was otherwiſe, with reſpect to the 
Engliſh. Indeed, king John's ſincerity can ne- 
ver be too much commended, who no ſooner 
returned into his dominions, than he ratified 
every article, ſeparately, by particular acts, 


and not only ſwore himſelf to the obſervance 


of the treaty, but obliged the dauphin, his ſon, 
who was to ſucceed him, to take the ſame oath ; 
ſo that all defects, in his engagements, by rea- 
ſon of his captivity, were removed, by his ra- 
tifications, when at full liberty in his own 
kingdom. Moreover, he actually put Edward 
in poſſeſſion of the lands reſigned by the treaty, 
without · any reſerve, and particularly thoſe held 


of Guienne; and, if he had not intended to 
give up the ſovercignty with the lands, is it 
to be imagined, that he and the prince, his 
ſon, ſhould make no exception to that ſove- 
reignty, either in the treaty itſelf, or in ſome 
of the ratifications of each particular article? at 
leaſt, they would not have neglected to make 


a proteſtation, when Edward erected Guienne 
into a principality, and inveſted the prince, his 


ſon, without the participation of France. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that there was a diſpute, 
between the two kings, about two inconſiderable 


territories ; but, to prevent a quarrel, for ſuch 1369. 


a trifle, the matter was referred to arbitration. Wayw 


As for the ranſom, king John's inability was 
the ſole canſe of his not paying it, as ſoon as 


it became due; and Edward was ſo well fatis- 


fed of that prince's ſincerity, that he made no 
{cruple to prolong the time of payment. On 
this account, when king John died, there re- 
mained ſtill to pay 200,000 crowns of the firſt 
million ; and, expecting that John, or the 
dauphin, his fon, would pay him, in time, Ed- 
ward was no leſs moderate, with regard to the 
hoſtages. I have obſerved, he readily con- 
ſented, that prince Philip, afterwards duke of 
Burgundy, ſhould be one of the 10 to be re- 
leaſed by the XVIIth article of the treaty; 


* 


tho' he might have refuſed it; and the reſt had, ag. pub; 


in England, all the liberty they could rea- 
ſonably deſire. The Collection of the Pablick 
Acts abounds with licenſes granted them, to 
go and take care of their private affairs, in 
France ; tho' the duke of Anjou, the earls of 
Granpre and Brenne, and the lords of Clere 
and Derval abuſed this favour ; and Edward, 
notwithſtanding all his inſtances, could not pro- 
cure the leaſt ſatisfaction, as to that article. 


The duke of Orleans, by the grant of cer- Froilſar., 


tain lands to Thomas of Woodſtock, one of 
the king's ſons, obtained his own, with the 
freedom of Audreſel, another of the priſoners. 

The duke of Bourbon, having an opportu- 
nity to do the king ſome ſervice with the pope, 
was ſet at liberty, on the payment only of 
12000 crowns, given, by the prince of Wales, 
to the perſon that took him, at Poictiers. 

The affair of Belville being put to arbitration, 
Edward, relying on the fincerity of the French, 
and the juſtice of his cauſe, was pleaſed, even 
after the duke of Anjou's eſcape, to promiſe 
to releaſe the duke of Berry and the earl of 
Alenſon, if the matter in diſpute was decided, 
in favour of France; and he carried his gene- 
roſity ſo far, that he permitted theſe two prin- 
ces to return home, being ſatisfied with their 
bare word, that, if the affair was determined, 
in his behalf, they would return to England, 
and remain in hoſtage, only till he was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the territory in diſpute. The princes 
embraced his generoſity, and went to France; 
whilſt, in the interim, the affair was left un- 
decided, and the hoſtages thought no more of 
returning. 

The earl of St. Pol procured his liberty, by 
leaving his two ſons, in his room. 

Charles d' Artois made his eſcape, without 
taking leave. 

The lords of Luxemburg, Eſtampes, and 
Hengeſt died, in England; but Charles ſent 
no other hoſtages, in their ſtead, though he was 
often required. 

The earl of Harcourt received leave, for a 
limited time, and returned no more. 

Guy de Blois behaved, in rhe ſame manner ; 
tho' he agreed afterwards with Edward, by 
giving him Soiſſons. i 

Montmorency, Boucherche, and Maulevrier 
had leave to go to France, and never returned; 
tho', in all probability, they gave the king 
ſome ſatisfaction, ſince we do not find any 

| | | complaint 
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complaint againſt them, in the Collection of the 


E Pablick Acts, from whence I have extracted 


Ponthicu is 


theſe particulars. 

As for the other inferior hoſtages, and the 
burgeſſes of the towns, of which Tholouſe neg- 
jected to ſend her's, Edward generouſly re- 
leaſed ſome ; and the reſt either compounded 
for their ranſom, or died, in England. 

As for king John's ranſom, near two millions 
ſtill remained unpaid ; for, tho' Edward re- 
ceived of Charles, at ſeveral times, about 

00,000 crowns, beſides the ſums paid by the 
1 his father, the whole amounted to little 
more than the firſt million, which was due, 
ſeven or eight months before. 

It is evident, then, that Edward was the 
only perſon injured; and yet Charles alledged, 
that the treaty of Bretigny was void, by the 
non-performance of ſome articles, on the part 
of England, tho' they are not diſtinctly men- 
tioned by any of the hiſtorians. Upon this 
foundation, he aſſerted, that France, being re- 
ſtored to her antient right, might juſtly confiſ- 
cate the provinces reſigned to England; but, 
having made theſe neceſſary remarks, it is 
time to reſume the thread of the Hiſtory. 

Edward was extremely ſurpriſed, that 


taken from Charles, who did not paſs for a warrior, ſhould 


Edward. 


dare to enter into competition with a prince 
that had gained ſo many battles; and he was 
ſtill more aſtoniſhed, quickly after, when he 


heard, that the earldom of Ponthieu was ſeiz- 
ed, and the principal cities of Guienne were 


in arms againſt him. He called a parliament, 


' which granted him a great ſubſidy, to ſupport 


ſuch a neceſſary war; and, by the advice of 
this aſſembly, he re- aſſumed the title of king 
of France, which he had quitted, fince the 
E Upon the grant of this aid from his 


ſubjects, and a poſitive promiſe, to furniſh 


him with ſupplies, during the continuance of 
the war, he, firſt of all, ſent troops to the 


prince of Wales, to recover the cities of 


Guienne ; and then he diſpatched the duke of 


Lancaſter, his fourth ſon, to Calais, with a 


numerous army ; but the duke's progreſs 


ended, in ravaging the open country, without 


making ſo much as a ſingle conqueſt. 


The death The renewal of the war was not the only 


of the 
gu 


Walling. 


thing, that, this year, interrupted Edward's 
tranquillity ; for the loſs of his queen exceed- 
ingly increaſed his affliction. He had lived 
with her, 40 years, in perfect union; and he 
had by her no leſs than 12 children. This 
excellent queen was extremely lamented by 
the people, who had always found her ready 
to relieve their neceſſities; and the pocr, e- 


ſpecially, were great ſufferers by her death “. 


s kings, in Weſtminſter-abbey, un 


The war was continued, in France, under 
the conduct of Chandos, who commanded, in 


Raintonge and Poictou, and maintained his 


_ Caſtile and Leon, by which he ſhewed, that it 


maſter's affairs, in thoſe parts, in a flouriſhing 1370. 


condition; bur, this valiant general being ſlain, www 


at length, in a battle, they began to decline, 
in theſe two provinces. 

The caſe was much the ſame, in Guienne ; --* 
for the prince of Wales, who, by reaſon of his 
illneſs, could do little more than give direc- 
tions, was extremely weakened, by the revolt 
of the principal towns, depending on his prin- 
cipality of Aquitain ; and Limoges, a city ot 
great importance, was ſurpriſed by the French, 
or rather deſired to change matters ; but the 
diſloyalty of the citizens ſo exaſperated” the 
prince, that, having received a ſupply of troops, 
brought him by the duke of Lancaſter and the 
earl of Cambridge, he beſieged the town, took 
it, by ſtorm, and put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword. | 

This was the laſt martial exploit of that re- The prince 
nowned prince, whoſe diſtemper obliged him of Waless 
to be carried in a litter; but, at laſt, finding diſtemper 
himſelf utterly unfit for action, he reſolved to Mereaſes. 
return into England; entertaining ſtill ſome ie turns 
{ſmall hopes, that his native air would reſtore to Eng- 
him to his health. Aſter reſigning to the king land. 
his principality of Aquitain, which he could Ack. Pub, 
no longer govern, he departed, leaving the 
command of the army to the duke of Lanca- 


ſter ; but, before his departure, he was afflicted 


with the loſs of Edward, his eldeſt ſon, in the 

ſeventh year of his age ; a prince of very pro- 

miſing hopes, that ſeemed much more to re- 

ſemble his father and grandfather, than his 

younger brother, Richard, who ſucceeded 

them; and the prince of Wales took his ſon, 

Richard, with him, in order to have him edu- 

cared, in England. | | | | 
David, king of Scotland, died, the laſt The death 

year, leaving his crown to Robert Stuart, his of the 

nephew, ſon to his eldeit ſiſter; who was no king of 

ſooner on the throne, than he made an alli- Scotland, 


ance offenſive and deſenſive with France a- 


gainſt England; but this league was kept ſe- 
cret, as Charles did nor then ſtand in need of 
this aid, which, doubtleſs, he reſerved for a 


more preſſing occaſion. Ro 


— 


The departure of the prince of Wales en- 
tirely ruined the affairs of the Engliſh, in © 
Guienne ; for the duke of Lancaſter and earl of 
Cambridge, being ſenſible, that it was impoſ- ... 
ſible for them, with ſo few troops, to reduce 
the revolted towns, or effectually withſtand the 
French, reſolved to return into England, to 
ſollicit freſh ſupplies ; but, before they depart- 
ed, they married the two daughters, of Peter 
the Cruel, king of Caſtile, ' expelled and ſlain 
by Henry, his baſtard-brother. The duke of 1372. 


— 
0 
3 


Lancaſter, eſpouſing Conſtantia, the eldeſt, The duke 


. 2 N n .  £ of Lanca- 
immediately aſſumed the title of king of beg; 


* 1 ; ſumes the 
was his intent to proſecute his wite's right f; title ot 
6 Y | but king of 
| | Caſtile, 


* She died, on the 15th of Age, 1369, having been married, 42 years, and was interred in the chapel of the Act. Pub, 


an 


r+a fair tomb of black touch-ſtone, with her portraiture on it, of alabaſter ; 
about her monument, were placed the figures, and now remain the ſhields of arms carved and 


ainted of 30 


| illuſtrious perſons. Among other works of charity, ſhe contributed largely towards the building 4. endowing of 


I Queen's college, in Oxford, founded in 1340, by Robert Eglesfield, her chaplain and confeſſor. 


* 


Pedro king of Caſtile, when he came to implore the aſſiſtance of prince Edward, brought two young day ters 


with him, who were left, as pledges for their father s performance of the conditions agreed on between him and that 


LY 
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1372. but this proceeding obliged Henry to enter into 
a a more cloſe alliance with France; and, as it 
was his intereſt to promote the humbling of 
England, he determined to ailiſt Charles, with 

all his forces. 
About this time, the Flemings, who had de- 
clared for France, were defeated, at ſea, by 
the carl of Hereford, who took 26 of their 


ips 
Gueſclin 1 this advantage bore no proporti- 
defears the on to thoſe gained by du Gueſclin upon Eng- 
Engliſh. land, in Guienne and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; for this brave general, whom Charles 
had drawn from the king of Caſtile's ſervice, 
to make him conſtable of France, after expel- 
ling the Engliſh Limoſin, Perigord, and Ro- 
vergne, carricd his progreſs 10 far, that he 
found himſelf in a condition to march into 
He be- Naintonge, and, at length, to beſiege Rochelle, 
_ Ro- with the aſliſtance of a fleet ſent by the king 
* of Caftite, to block up the town, by ſea. Ed- 
ward, upon the news of this, diſpatched rhe 
earl of Pembroke, with 40 ſhips, to throw ſuc- 
cours into the town ; which precaution ſcemed 
ſufficient to ſave Rochelle ; bur, for ſome time, 
The earl nothing had ſucceeded with the Engliſh. The 
of Pem- earl of Pembroke, as he was about to fail into 
_ 's the port, met the Spaniſh fleet, commanded 

en, at \ 

ay by admiral Boccanegra, a Genoeſe, who fierce- 
Walſing, ly attacked him ; but, though the fight laſted 
two days, it ended, at length, in the entire 
defeat of the Engliſh fleet, the admiral and 
many officers being taken and ſent bound into 
Spain; which loſs compleated the ruin of the 
Engliſh affairs. Rochelle might have held out 
Rochelle longer, were it not for the treachery of the 
5 ken. mayor, who cauſed the garriſon to be drawn 
out of the citadel, under the pretence of a muſ- 
ter, by means of a forged order of the king, 
which the governor, not being able to read, 


apprehended to be real; but, when the garri- 


ſon was come out, he ſhut the gates, and would 
not ſuffer them to re- enter; upon which, the 
town capitulated, and obtained ſuch advanta- 
geous terms, that ſhe rather became free than 
changed her ſovereign. 


Gueſclin The loſs of Rochelle alarming Edward's ad- 
3 herents, in theſe parts, du Gueſclin marched 


Froillart. into Poictou, where he took ſeveral towns, and, 
at length, formed the ſiege ot Thouars, where 
the principal lords of the country had retired ; 
which was ſo vigorouſly carried on, that the be- 
ſieged were, at laſt, conſtrained to capitulate, 

and promiſe to return to the obedience of 
France, if the king of England, or one of his 
ſons, did not come, before Michaelmas, with 

an army ſtrong enough to give battle. Such 
capitulations were very frequent, in thoſe days, 
when good faith was in greater repute than, at 
preſent ; and, accordingly, they are no longer 
practiſed. The loſs of 'Thouars was of too 
great conſequence, to leave that place without 
relief, eſpecially as the king's honour was con- 
cerned ; and Edward's extreme delire, to ſave 
that town, and with it the reſt of Poictou, in- 


duced him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours. He 1373; 
ſoon aſſembled a fleet of 400 fail, with which gw 
he would have gone, in perſon, to raiſe the 

ſiege ; but, by reaſon of contrary winds, all his 

efforts proved abortive; for he was ſix weeks, 

at ſea, without being able to reach Poictou; 

and, at laſt, he was forced to return to Eng- 

land, after great fatigues and a vaſt expence, 

which almoſt exhauſted his treaſury ;. and he 

was ſcarce arrived at London, when he heard 

that the French were matters of all Poictou. 1393; 

Edward's affairs, in Bretagne, were in no The affairs 
better ſituation ; though the duke, his ſon-in- of Bre- 
law, did all that was poſſible, to promote them. S 
The people were tired of war, and extremely 
troubled to find, that, ſolely for the intereſt of 
the Engliſh, they were about to be replunged 
into their late calamities; and, on the other 
hand, the lords of Bretagne, bribed by French 
penſions, vigorouſly oppoſed their prince's de- 
ſigns, and treated, as enemies, the troops ſent 
thither by Edward, to ſupport the war. In 
this extremity, the duke, whoſe heart was en- 
tirely Engliſh, could not ſerve the king, his fa- 
ther-in-law, as he deſired, nor perform his late 
_; wherefore, he reſolved to go himſelf 
into England, to ſollicit a ſupply capable of 
procuring him greater authority, in his own 
dominions. Edward very evidently perceived 
the importance of this demand; but, not being 
able to do every thing, he was obliged to ſend 
back the duke of Bretagne, with fair promiſes 
only; whilſt he applied all his thoughts to re- 
ſtore the affairs of Guicnne, which affected him, 
in a ſtill more ſenſible manner. 

Accordingly, he aſſembled an army of 30,000 374. 
men, the command of which he gave to the br Suman 
duke of Lancaſter, his ſon, ſtiled in England, ſter goesto 
king of Caſtile; who, landing at Calais, tra- Guicnne. 
verſed all France, without any reſiſtance, and Act. Pub. 
came to Bourdcaux. From thence he advan- 
ced into upper Guienne, deſigning to expel 
the duke of Anjou, who had taken ſeveral 
towns; and he oftercd him battle, which the 
French prince accepted; but, tho' the time 
and place were appointed, both the generals, 
receiving intclligence of a truce concluded be- 
tween the two crowns, retired. | 

Some time ſince, at the preſſing inſtances of 1376. 
the pope, the two monarchs ſent plenipoten- Froiſart. 
tiaries to Bruges, where the foreſaid truce was A Pub. 
concluded, in order more ſedately to negoti- 
ate a peace; but the only fruit of their nego- 
tiation, was the prolongation of the truce to 
April, 1377; and, as ſoon as the truce was 1376. 
ſigned, the duke of Lancaſter led back his 
troops into England. 

Though France recovercd, in this war, what- 
ever ſhe loſt, in the former, the particulars are 
very far from being equally entertaining; for, 
in the firſt, Edward's conqueſts were rendered 
illuſtrious by a naval engagement, in which the 
king commanded, in — and the battle 
of Creſſy, where all the nobles of both king- 
doms fought, in the preſence of the two kings, 


rince; but, their father taking no care to perform them, and being killed, not long after, the young ladies were 
eft in prince Edward's cuſtody. When they arrived at years of maturity, the duke of Lancaſter was 


viſed to mar- 


ry the eldeſt, being eſteemed the true heireſs to the crown of Caſtile ; and the carl of Cambridge married Iſabella, 


the youngeſt. 


and 
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1376. and gained by a prince no more than 16 years 
WV old, is one of the moſt ſurpriſing ſcenes, in 


hiſtory. The conqueſt of Calais, in the view 
of an army of 150,000 men, is no leſs ama- 
zing ; and the victory of Poictiers, gained by 
an army of 12000 againſt 60,000, and the 
taking of king John, are events, which com- 
mand admiration. In a word; the firſt war 
was ended by the moſt important and ſolemn 
treaty, ever made between the two crowns ; 
but, in the ſecond, the two monarchs, con- 
tented with diretting their affairs in the ca- 
binet, never appeared at the head of their ar- 
mies; and, as for the ſieges, excepting thoſe 
of Limoges and Rochelle, there was ſcarce one 
that deſerves to be related. The towns, loſt 
by the Engliſh, were taken, or ſurpriſed, with 
a wonderful rapidity; and ſome even ſurren- 
dered, before the approach of the enemy. 
The loſſes, therefore, of the Engliſh, may be 
juſtly called a defeat, which aftords but very 
little matter proper to ſatisty the reader's curi- 
ofity ; and, for this reaſon, it is ſufhcient to ob- 
ſerve, that, at the time of the laſt treaty, Eng- 
land had loſt whatever was acquired by the 
treaty of Bretigny, except Calais. This plain- 
ly proves, that acquiſitions, obtained by force 
of arms, onght not to be relied on, as has been, 
and is daily confirmed by numberleſs inſtances; 


for, ſooner or later, a ſuperior force wrelts. 


them from the conqueror, or his children. 
Thus, France loſt, in the reign of John, what 
was conquered upon the Engliſh by Philip Au- 
guſtus and St. Lewis, as did Edward III. alſo 
loſe the conqueſts made by himſelf, in France; 
and the ſcquel of this Hiſtory will inform us, 
that one of Edward's ſucceſſors amply retrieved 
all theſe lofles, and the French, in their turn, 
recovercd, ſoon after, whatever was taken by 
the {aid prince. Such frequent examples ought 
to teach princes to bound their ambition ; but 
few arc fo wiſe as to make this improvement of 
them. If we inquire into the natural cauſes of 
Edward's loſing what he had acquired by the 
treaty of Brerigny, they will appear to be ex- 
tremely obvious; for the revolt of the Gaſ- 
coigns, the prince of Wales's dittemper, Ed- 
ward's old age, his too credulous reliance on 
the king of France's ſincerity, the prudence of 
Charles the Wiſe, who, without ſtirring from 
the cabiner, managed the whole war, with the 


conduct and bravery of Bertrand du Gueſclin, 


Edward 
falls in 
love with 
Alice 
Pierce. 


Walſing. 


were the inſtruments in the hand of Providence, 
to produce this great revolution. 

The Englith were, in ſome degree, comfort- 
ed for all their loſſes, by the tranquillity enjoy- 
ed by the truce; and the king himſelf ſeemed 
to lay aſide his martial inclinations, for others, 
which ſomewhat endangered his reputation; 
for, in his old age, his paſſion for Alice Pierce 
had ſuch an aſcendant over him, that it led 
him to be guilty of weakneſſes unbecoming ſuch 
a renowned monarch. The money, raiſed for 
the war, was ſpeedily conſumed by this avari- 


cious ſhe-favourite ; which occaſioned an uni- 


verſal diſcontent, in the kingdom. The king, 
now, employed his thoughts, about nothing 
elſe, but the pleaſing of his miſtreſs; and 


entertainments were daily made, at an im- 
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menſe expence. Taxes were the more inſup- 
np gg as the nation was entirely drained, 

y a continual war; and it gave them the 
greateſt uneaſineſs to ſee the money, deſigned 
for the payment of the national debts, expend- 
ed in ſuch a vain and profuſe manner; but, 
above all, a tournament, held in Smithheld, 
gave great offence, where Alice Pierce, whom 
her old lover had ſtiled the Lady of the Sun, 
appeared by his fide, in a triumphant chariot, 
and attended by many ladies of quality, cach 
of them leading a knight by his horſe's bridle. 


* 
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The king's coffers being empty, he called a The par- 
parliament, to demand a ſubſidy; but his ſub- lament 


jects, who had granted him ſuch powerful aids, 
for his glorious undertakings, had nor the ſame 


obliges the 
king to 
turn off 


zeal, to provide for his idle expences. Before his fayou- 
they complied with his demand, the parliament rites and 


bitterly complained of the miſmanagement of 
his miniſters, particularly of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, his ſon, Alice Pierce, Latimer lord 
chamberlain, and others that were moſt in his 
tavour ; which petition was made, with ſo much 
warmth, that the king, finding that he could 
not reject it, without danger, granted their re- 
queſt, leſt the parliament ſhould retuſe him the 
money he wanted; and it was not queſtioned, 
but the prince of Wales had ſecretly induced 
the parliament to take this ſtep, in order to 
remove the duke of Lancaſter, who was in too 
great credit with the king. The prince, per- 
ceiving that he was near his end, was not a 
little concerned about leaving his young ſon, 
Richard, to the mercy of an ambitious uncle, 
who might uſe his credit, to ſnatch the crown 
from him; and, indced, Richard, by reaſon 
of his youth, was incapable of oppoſing the 
duke's deſigns, it they ſhould tend, as it was 
ſuſpected, to procure himſelf to be declared the 
king's preſumptive heir, after the deceaſe of 


his elder brother. This obliged the prince of 


miniſters. 
Cotton, 


Walling, 


Wales to ſecure, for his ſon, the protection of 


the parliament ; who, for the ſame reaſon, pro- 
bably, petitioned the removal of the duke of 
Lancaſter; and, during this ſeſſion, Edward, now 
in the 5oth year of his reign, cauſed a general 
pardon to be publiſhed, to the great ſatisſacti- 
on of all his ſubjects. 

A ſorrow no leſs univerſal quickly ſucceeded 
the preſent joy, by the death of the prince of 
Wales, the moſt excellent prince England had 
ever produced; for he was poſſeſſed of all the 
virtues, in an eminent degree. He was a 
good ſoldier, and a great general, brave, with- 
our fierceneſs, bold, in battle, and yet extreme- 
ly affable, in converſation, and of a modeſ y 
which could never be ſufficiently admircd. Sich 
was his reſpectful behaviour to the king, his 
father, that he never once diſobliged him; 
and he was generous, liberal, and delighted 
with rewarding merit, wherever he found it ; 
ſo that he wanted no qualification requiſite to 
form a perfect hero. The Engliſh commonly 
called him, the Black Prince, not for his mar- 
tial exploits, as ſome have imagined, but be- 
cauſe he wore black armour ; the news of whoſe 
death was received with inexpreſſible grief, 
tho it was long expected; and the parliament, 
to demonſtrate their juſt ſorrow, tor the loſs 1 
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ſo glorious a prince, who had gained the af- 
fection and eſteem of the whole kingdom, at- 
tended his corpſe to Canterbury, where he 
choſe to be interred. This renowned prince 
died, in the 46th year of his age, lamented by 
the king, his tather, who ſhewed, upon this oc- 
caſion, leſs firmneſs, than he had diſcovered, 
in all his other misfortunes ; and the king of 
France himſelf, though he had no great cauſe 
for ſorrow, to teſtify his reſpe& for him, or- 
dered a ſolemn ſervice to be celebrated, at 


Paris, at which he was pleaſed to be preſent, 


in perſon. Prince Edward left but one legiti- 

mate ſon, about 10 years old, and two na- 

w ſons, who made no great figure, in hi- 
ory. 

The late loſs of the Engliſh was ſoon follow- 
ed, by a freſh occaſion of ſorrow. The king 
recalled to court thoſe, that were removed 
from his perſon ; and Peter de la Moore, 
ſpeaker of the honſe of commons, who, in 
preſenting the foreſaid petition to the king, 
had ſpoken ſomewhat too freely, againſt Alice 
Pierce, was, at her inſtigation, confined in 
Nottingham-caſtle. The duke of Lancaſter 
re- aſſumed his old poſt ; and all the other 
miniſters were reſtored to their former offi- 
ces; but though Edward gave the duke of 
Lancaſter this expreſs teſtimony of his affection 
and confidence, he cut him oft from all hopes 
of being his ſucceſſor; for he created Ri- 
chard his grandſon duke of Cornwall, and 
earl of Cheſter, and, preſently aſter, conferred 
on him the title of prince of Wales; and he 
even obliged the nobility to ſwear fealty to 
him, as to the heir apparent of the crown. 
Finally, the more effectually to prevent any of 
his uncles from aſcending the throne, to his 


_ prejudice, he put him, as it were, in poſſeſ- 


The trou- 
bles, on 
account of 
Wickliff. 
Walling. 


ſion of the rank for which he deſigned him, 
by cauſing him to take place of them, in all 
publick ſolemnities; pleaſing himſelf in, thus, 
honouring the memory of a ſon, whom he ten- 
defly loved and perfectly eſteemed, by doing 
juſtice to young Richard. 

In the interim, John Wickliff, doctor of di- 
vinity in the univerſity of Oxford, began to 
publiſh his belief, as to ſeveral articles of reli- 
gion, wherein he differed from the received doc- 
trine ; but pope Gregory XI, being informed 
of it, condemned ſome of his tenets, and com- 
manded the archbiſhop of Canterbury and bi- 
thop of London, to oblige him to ſubſcribe rhe 
condemnation, and, upon his refuſal, to ſum- 
mon him to Rome. It was very difficult to 
execute this commiſſion ; for Wickliff had, 
now, many followers in the kingdom, and for 
his protector, the duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
authority was very little inferior to that of the 


king. Nevertheleſs, the archbiſhop held a ſy- 
nod, at St. Paul's, in London, and cited Wick- 
liff to make his appearance; and, he accord- 


ingly appeared, accompanied by the duke of 
Lancaſter and the lord Piercy, marſhal of 
England, who judged their preſence neceſſary, 


to protect him. After he had taken his place, 


according to his rank, and been interrogated 
by the biſhop of London, he would have an- 
ſwered, ſitting; and, thereby, he occaſioned a 


of ENGLAND. 


re diſpute. The biſhop infiſted upon his 1377. 
anding, and uncovered ; but the duke of Www" 


Lancaſter alledged, that Wicklift was there 
only, as a doctor, to give his vote and opinion, 
and not as a party accuſed. The conteſt 
grew ſo high, that the duke of Lancaſter pro- 
ceeded to ſevere menaces ; upon which, the 
people, that were preſent, believing the biſhop 
in danger, eſpouſed his cauſe, with ſuch hear 
and clamour, that the duke and earl marſhal 
thought fit to withdraw, taking Wickliff with 
them; tho? this did not appeaſe .the tumulr. 
Some incendiaries ſpread a report, that, at the 
inſtance of the duke of Lancaſter, it was mov- 
ed, that day, to the king in council, to aboliſh 
the office of lord mayor; deprive London of its 
privileges, and reduce it under the juriſdiction 
of the earl marſhal ; but, this highly enraging 
the people, they ran, immediately, to the 
marſhalſea, and releaſed all the priſoners ; and, 
the number of the mutineers continually in- 
creaſing, they poſted to the duke of Lancafter's 
palace, in the Savoy, and, miſſing his perſon, 
plundered the houſe, and dragged his arms a- 
long the ſtreets. The duke was ſo provoked 
at this affront, that he could not be pacihed, 
but by the removal of the mayor and alder- 
men, whom he accuſed of not uſing their au- 
thority, to reſtrain the ſeditious. 


To return ro Wickliff. The biſhops being yyickiia 
aſſembled, a ſecond time, the doctor declared explains 


before them his ſentiments, about the ſacra- 1 _—_— | 
Or The 


cuchariſt, 


ment of the euchariſt, explaining the eating of 
the body of Chriſt, much in the ſame manner 
as Berengarius had done beforc him ; bur, 
though his opinion was contrary to the doc- 
trine of the church, in thoſe days, the biſhops 
not daring to proceed rigorouſly againſt him, 
were contented with injoining him filence ; 
and it is ſaid, he promiſed obedience ; how- 
ever, the diſpute was revived, in the following 
reign. | 


Let us conclude this reign with Edward's The king 
laſt publick action, who, in an aſſembly of the makes Ri- 
knights-companions of the garter, at Windſor 
conferred that order on Richard, his grandſon, the garter. 
which was the only honour he could yet give Walhng. 


him, after declaring him his ſucceſſor. This 
great prince, who was, now, indiſpoſed, ſoon 
after, fell ſo dangerouſly ill, that his life was 
deſpaired of ; but, before he lefr the world, he 
had the mortification to ſee the world leave 
him. Alice, his favourite, who managed him, 
in his ſickneſs, permitted very few to come in- 


to his room. When he was on the point of 


death, ſhe ſeized every thing of value ſhe could 
find, even to the rings on his finger, and with- 
drew; and all his courtiers and chaplains, 
following her example, deſerted him, without 
vouchſafing to warn him of the little time he had 
to live, and of the account he was preſently to 
give of his actions to God. There was only 
a ſingle prieſt, who, chancing to ſee him a- 
bandoned, in his dying agonies, approached 
near the bed, to comfort him; and he addre(- 
ſed to him ſome exhortations, to which the 
king endeavoured to reply ; but the only word, 
diſtinctly pronounced, was the name of Chriſt, 
juſt as he expired. Thus, died this illuſtrious 


prince, 


chard a 
knight of 
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1377. prince, at Shene, now Richmond, in the 6 5th land, in order to diſpoſſeſs a minor king, that 1377. 
WH year of his age, and the 51ſt of his reign “. was likewiſe his brother-in-law ; and ſome add - 
Edward's * Fe was very tall, but well-ſhaped, and of to this the rupture with France, and his pre- 
death and ſuch a noble and majeſtick aſpect, that his very tenſions to the crown of that kingdom, which 
RR countenance commanded reſpe& and venera- they entirely aſcribe to an ambitions motive; 
tion; and, as to his temper and diſpoſition of bur the following diſſertation will aſſiſt the rea- 
mind, he was affable and obliging to the good, der, in forming a judgment, about this conduct. 
but inexorable to the bad. Inſtances of prin- As to his paſſionate love of Alice Pierce, in his 
ces are extremely rare, in hiſtory, that ſo con- old age, the blemiſh of it is much leſſened, by 
ſcientiouſly perform'd the duties of a ſovereign, his other noble qualities; and one might, in 
as well thoſe of an honeſt man, and a good ſome meaſure, excuſe him, by ſaying, that he 
chriſtian ; though, in this laſt particular, his conſidered this paſſion, at firſt, only as an a- 
conduct was not altogether blameleſs. His muſement, in his troubles; and that, having 
converſation was eaſy, and continually accom- felt very little of the effects of love, in his yourh- 
panied with gravity and diſcretion ; and, being ful days, he was not ſufficiently careful to guard 
a friend to the poor, the fatherleſs, the wi- againlt it, in his old age f. 
dow, and all who were unhappily fallen into Philippa of Hainault, his queen, brought His iſſue. 
misfortune, he made it his buſineſs to procure him 12 children, ſome of whom died, before 
them ſome comfort, in their affliction. No him; and Edward, prince of Wales, his eldett 
monarch, before him, had ever beſtowed ho- fon, left only one ſon, who ſucceeded his grand- 
nours and rewards, with more judgment, and facher. William, his ſecond fon, died, in his 
greater regard to real merit; and, though his infancy; and Lionel, duke of Clarence, who 
valour was notorious and admired by all the ended his days, in Italy, left only a daughter, 
world, inſtead of ſwelling him with pride, he named Philippa, by his firſt wife, an Iriſh la- 
never diſcovered greater ſigns of humility, than dy 4. John ot Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, was 
in the courſe of his victories, which he con- twice married, in his father's life-time, and had 
ſtantly aſcribed to the ſole protection of Hea- children, whom 1 ſhall have occaſion to men- 
ven. He underſtood, how to maintain the pre- tion, in the following reigns; and Edward's 
rogatives of the crown, without incroaching on fifth ſon was Edmund, ſirnamed of Langley, 
the privileges of the people; and, in all the the place of his nativity; who was created 
former reigns, there had not been enacted ſo earl of Cambridge, by the king, his father, 
many ſtatutes, advantageous to the nation, as in and afterwards duke of York, in the reign of 
. the preſent; moreover, Edward, always agree- Richard II, his nephew. illiam, firnamed 
Y ing with the auguſt body of the nation's repre- of Windſor, died young; and Thomas of 
ſentatives, made that harmony inſtrumental, Woodftock, the ſeventh ſon, was made duke 
to curb the deſigns of the court of Rome. The of Buckingham, by Richard II, and after- 
glory of the prince of Wales, his ſon, added wards duke of Gloucetter. « 
a new luſtre to his own ; and his uninterrupt= Ilſabella, eldeſt daughter to Edward, was 
ed union with his queen increaſed his happi- married to Ingelram de Coucy, earl of Soiſ- 
neſs. He was never either too much elated, in ſons; and Joanna was firſt contracted to the 
proſperity, or dejected, in adverſity; and he duke of Auſtria, bur afterwards to Pedro *, 
ſhewed no leſs moderation, in his loſs of the the Cruel, king of Caſtile, before he was king; 
provinces, that had coſt him ſo much toil and who died, at Bourdeaux, as ſhe was on her 
treaſure, than in his victories, which had gain- journey to Spain, to conſummate her marriage. 
ed him the poſſeſſion. In a word, he would Blanche lived only a few years 44; Mary was 
have been an accompliſhed prince, if his am- eſpouſed to John de Montfort, duke of Bre- 
bition had not cauſed him to violate, in a diſ- tagne, and died, in 1363; and Margaret was 
honourable manner, the treaty made with Scot- wife to John Haſtings, carl of Pembroke 44. 


e died of the ſhingles, on June 21, 1377; and he lies buried, in Weſtminſter- abbey, with the following 
epitaph upon his tomb : 112 
Hic decus Anglorum, flos regum præteritorum, 
Forma futurorum, rex clemens, pax +0254 ig 
Tertius Edwardus, regni complens jubilæum, 
Invictus pardus, bellis pollens Machabæeum. 4 
Proſpera dum vixit, regnum pietate revixit, | 5 
Armipotens rexit: Jam cœlo (cælice rex) (it ! | 

Tertius Edwardus fama ſuper æthera notus. 

Pugna pro patria. 
CCC LXXYI1. | 

King Edward rebuilt Windſor-caſtle, of which ſtructure the famous William of Wickham was the ſurveyor ; 
and he likewite founded King's-hall, in Cambridge, now a part of Trinity-college, and the collegiate chapel of 
St. Stephen's, at Weſtminſter, for a dean and 12 ſecular canons. Rymer's Fœd. 5 1 

+ Elizabeth de Burgh, in whole right, he was created earl of Ulſter, in Ireland; and William de Burgh, her 
father, eſpouſed Maud, daughter to Henry, ſon of Edmund, ſecond ſon to Henry III, | 85 

„ She was married, by proxy, and entitled queen of Spain, but died of the plague, as ſoon as ſhe came into that 
country; ſo that the king, her ſpouſe, coming to meet her, to ſolemnize the nuptials, accompanied her to church, only 
at her funeral, in 1348. She was born in the rower, 1335 ; and all the Engliſh hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, that ſhe 
was contracted to Alphonſo XI, king of Caſtile ; but that it was to his ſon Pedro, firnamed ehe Cruel, is undeniably 
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evident from Rymer's Fœd. 
It She was ſtiled de la Tour, by reaſon of her being born in the tower of London. | | . 
++ This lord, being ſent to raiſe the ſiege of Rochel, was taken by the Spaniards, and, after two years captivity, 
fold toa nobleman of France 3 but, after he had agreed with him, for his ranſom, he was, at his departure, poiſoned. 


at a banquet, 1375. & 2 Lv 7 
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A DISSERTATION on the SALICK LAW, and the 
DIisPUTE between PHILIP of VALOIS and EDwARD III. 


H E Salick law, at preſent, is gene- 

rally taken to be a fundamental law of 
the monarchy of France, that excludes the fe- 
males, and their deſcendants, from the crown; 
and in this ſenſe it is that Bodin ſays, this law 
was the foundation of the monarchy ; Marca, 
that it was a privilege and cuſtom peculiar to 
the French; and Thuanus, that it was the 
Palladium of France. I might cite numberleſs 
other French authors, who give into the ſame 
opinion ; and this idea of the Salick law is the 
reaſon, that moſt people, believing that it al- 
ways had a particular relation to the ſucceſſion 
of the crown of France, ever ſince the eſtabliſh- 


ment of that monarchy, cannot conceive, how 


Edward III, fon to a princeſs of France, could, 
with the leaſt colour, diſpate the crown of 
France with Philip de Valois, deſcended, in the 
male line, from Hugh Capet ; not conſidering, 
that they take for granted a thing not conteſt- 
ed, indeed, at preſent, but which, at the 
rime of this famous diſpute, was the only point 
m queſtion between the two kings. Since the 
deciſion of that point, the preſent notion of the 
Salick law is juſt and certain; but I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that it was, then, doubtful ; 
which I hope to demonſtrate, in a very clear 
and convincing manner. 

By the Salick law, Edward, the next male 
heir of Charles the Fair, was deprived of the 
ſucceſſion ; and the regency, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the crown was adjudged to a more 
diſtant relation. It will, therefore, be neceſ- 
ſary, for the better underſtanding this proceſs, 
to * what is meant by the Salick law; 
which term, tho? it is in every one's mouth, ſo 
very few have any knowledge of ; and, about 
which, the French themſelves are not agreed, 
though they eſteem it to be a fundamental law 
of their monarchy. 

Some, as the famous Jerom Bignon, affirm, 
that it is in vain to look tor the Salick law, a- 
mong records, becauſe it is a law of nature; 
and, if there are any nations, where 1t does 
not take place, they are examples more "ny 
of wonder than imitation *. Some pretend, 
that Pharamond, the firſt king of the Francs, 
decreed, by an expreſs law, that the females 
ſhould not ſucceed to rhe crown, which has, 
ever, ſince been inviolably obſerved ; but others 
attribute this law toClovis ; andMezerai aſſerts, 
that the ſucceſſion of the males to the crown 
of France was only eſtabliſhed, by an inviolable 
cuſtom. This confuſion of ideas, concerning 
the Salick law, exceedingly perplexing this ſub- 
ject, I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate this point, 
in order to conveigh to the reader. a true no- 


* One may jultly affirm, that there is no beginning nor end of the Salick law ; for it is the law of nature born with 


tion of the famous conteſt, between the two 


* 

fore the Francs ſettled, in that part of 
Gaul, they have ſo long poſſeſſed, they were 
diſperſed, by troops, in Germany and the Low- 
Countries, and received ſeveral names, from 
the different parts they inhabited; for ſome 
were called Salians, from the river Sala which 
ran through the country ; whilſt others were 
named Chamavi, Catti, Attuarians, Ripua- 
rians, or Ribarols. Each of theſe colonies had 
laws, common, doubtleſs, to all the Francs, 
and probably ſome that were particular; of 
which the laws of the Salians and Ripuarians 
are ſtill extant; and, among the Salian laws, 
we find this : 

« De terra vero Salica, nulla portio ad Mu- 
* LIEREM tranſit, ſed hoc VIXILIS SExUS 
« acquirit.” 

This law manifeſtly relates to private inhe- 
ritances ; and the title de Alodio, under which 
it is placed, puts it out of diſpute. Accord- 
ingly, this is the opinion of numberleſs authors, 
as well French as others, whoſe names it would 
be needleſs to recite ; and Mezerai was, queſ- 
tionleſs, of the ſame opinion, who ſays, that 
the ſucceſſion of the males to the crown was 


not eſtabliſned, by any written law. Nothing 


plauſible can be advanced by thoſe, who found 
the excluſion of the females upon the foreſaid 
paragraph of the Salian law, unleſs that the 
ſucceſſion to the crown is included in the law, 
which ſettled the ſucceſſion to the inheritances 
of the noble families; which opinion is likewiſe 
embraced by father Daniel, in his Hiſtory of 
France. He pretends, that the rule, about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, is contained in that 
particular article of the Salian or Salick law, 
that includes all the laws of the Salian Francs; 
but, as what this able hiſtorian affirms, in the 
reign of Clovis, is of great ſervice to clear up 
this matter, I ſhall tranſcribe part of it, here, 
5 ſave the reader the trouble of conſulting 
im. 

* It was then, probably, that Clovis pub- 
© liſhed the famous Salick law; tho' I am ſen- 
* {ible that moſt of our hiſtorians aſcribe the 
© honour of it ro Pharamond; but I follow 
© here the opinion of one of our beſt cri- 
© ticks + 125 | 

Many ſpeak and hear of this law, with- 
© our knowing its meaning; and ic is general- 
© ly believed, that it concerns ſolely, or chiefly, 
the ſucceſſion of the males to the crown of 
France, by determining the Qualifications ot 
« thoſe who may put in their claim. This no- 
© tion is unjull, in ſeveral reſpects; for, of the 


* 


men, and not written, as Ariſtotle obſerves, The law of nature and nations is not written, Bignon. Kapin. 


+ There are 12 different opinions, about the etymology | 
name is derived from the river Sala, in my opinion, is the moſt probable. Limnæus de Jure Imp. Roman, Germ. Rapiu. 


of the term Salick ; but that, from the Salians, whoſe 
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© 72 articles of this law, there are only three 
or four lines of the 62d, that relate to this 
point; and, moreover, they do not par- 
ticularly concern the ſucceffion of the males 
to the crown, but belong, in general, to all 
the noble families, whoſe rights they regu- 
© late, as well as thoſe of the royal family. 
© The words runs, thus: © As for the SALICK 
« LAND, no part ſhall deſcend to the FEMALE, 
c but all ſhall go to the MALE.” 

By Salick land, is meant the lands of the 
nobles of the nation; and, beſides, according 
to ſome, the lands of conqueſt, ſuch as were 
almoſt all thoſe of the French monarchy, on 
this fide of the Rhine. The principal occa- 
ſion of this popular notion was the great diſ- 
pute formerly between Philip de Valois, and 
Edward III, king of England. ----- Beſides 
this famons conteſt, the little uſe made of 
this law, at preſent, which is ſeldom cited by 
our lawyers, upon other accounts, was the 
cauſe of this common perſuaſion of its being, 
thus, limited ; bur, in reality, it contained 
numberleſs regulations, with reſpect to all 
ſorts of affairs. 

© I am apr to believe, that what we, now, 
© have of the Salick law, is no more than an 
© abttract of a larger code, abridged on purpoſe, 
that the people and judges might more eaſily 
© learn the ſubſtance and principal points ; and 
© that becauſe, in the preſent book of the Sa- 
© lick law, the Salick law itſelf is quoted with 
© certain forms, not to be found in that book. 
And this alſo leaves no room to queſtion, 
© that ir was, at firſt, compoſed in the language 
© of the Francs; and that, afterwards, the ab- 
© ſtrakc was tranſlated into Latin, for the uſe of 
© the Gauls, to whom it was to be common, 
© in ſeveral articles, with the Francs; which is 
the abſtract or abridgment that has been 
© tranſmitted to us. 

Thus, we have three different opinions, of 
three learned criticks, concerning the Salick 
law; namely, the law which renders women 
incapable ot ſucceeding to the crown. Bignon 
aftirms, that it is a law of nature, which ought 
to be common to all nations; but, according 
to father Daniel, the Salick law is no other 
than an abridgment of the Salian laws, pub- 
liſhed by Clovis. As for the particular law, 
ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown of France, 
he pretends, that it is a mere chimera, a vul- 
gar error; and he adds, tho' without alledging 
any proof, that the excluſion of the females, 
with reſpect to the crown, derives its whole 


* 
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force, from that particular paſſage of the Salick 


code, which ſettles the inheritance of the noble 
families, and conſequently, in his opinion, the 


Inheritance of the royal family, that is, of the 


crown. According to Mezerai, the Salick law, 
or the law that ſettles the ſucceſſion, is not a 
written law, bur an inviolable cuſtom, which is 
inſtead of a law; but, to ſet this matter in a 
true light, I ſhall examine theſe three opinions, 
and point out the objections that may be pro- 
duced againſt them. 

Firſt, as to the opinion that ſuppoſes the 
Salick law, or the excluſion of the females, 
and their deſcendants, from the ſucceſſion to 


A Diss8ERTATION on the SALICK LAW. 


the crown, to be a law of nature, I own, it 
might, with ſome reaſon, be maintained, that 
nature requires ſtates and kingdoms to be go- 
verned by men, if the Salick law extended no 
farther ; but, ſince it reaches to the excluſion 
of the male-heirs of the women of the royal 
family, in my opinion, nature does not ap- 
pear in that extenſion. Moreover, if the Sa- 
lick law was a law of nature, it would be prac- 
tiſed in all ſtates; or, at leaſt the exceptions, 
it any, would be very few ; and yet it is, on 
the contrary, manifeſt, that, of all the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Europe, eſtabliſned by 
the northern nations, France alone follows 
this pretended law of nature ; for all the other 
ſtates, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Swedeland, Denmark, Eng- 
tand, and Scotland, admit of the female 
ſucceſſion. Whilſt France, then, is ſaid to 
tollow nature, all the other ſtates deviate from 
her law, which I conceive to be abſurd ; 
wherefore, in the third place, the Salick law 
has, all along, been accounted, as it is, at pre- 
ſent, a law peculiar to France; and, it does 
not appear, that Philip le Long, or Philip de 
Valois, ever pretended to urge it, upon any 
other foundation. 

As for father Daniel's opinion, tho' I prefer 
his Hiſtory to any other written by the French 
hiſtorians, I cannot forbear ſaying, that it is 
not only groundleſs, but improbable ; and it is 
eaſy to demonſtrate, that the paragraph of the 
Salick code, on which he founds the excluſion 
of the temales, and their deſcendants, has nor. 
any relation to the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
from the very title under which it is placed ; 
viz. the 62d, de Alodio, which ſettles the in- 
heritance of the Alodial lands. However, it 
muſt be, firſt, obſerved, that Alodial lands 
were lands of inheritance, not held of any o- 
ther lord; which diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe 
termed Beneficia, that were diſtributed among 
the nobles, on condition of perſonally ſerving 
the ſtate, upon certain occaſions, of which wo- 
men were incapable; and theſe were the lands 
called Terra Salica, becauſe they were conſi- 
dered, as belonging properly to the collective 
body of the nation, being held by private per- 
ſons, on the ſole condition of ſerving the 
ſtate. This being ſuppoſed, the whole title of 
the Salick law, where the paragraph is inſert- 
ed, runs, thus: 

TIT. 62. D ALop. 10. 

0c 1. Si quis homo mortuus fuerit, & filios non 
« dimiſerit, ſi pater aut mater ſuperſuerint, ipſi 
« in hzreditatem ſucoedant. 

e 2. Si pater aut mater non ſuperfuerint, & 
< fratres vel ſorores reliquerit, ipſi hæreditatem 
c obtineant. 


* 3- Quod ſi nec iſti fuerint, ſorores patris 
« 1n hæreditatem ſuccedant. 

* 4 Si vero ſorores patris non extiterint, ſo- 
c rores matris e jus hæreditatem ſibi vendicent. 

* 5- Si autem nulli horum fuerint, quicunque 
4 proximiores fuerint de paterna gencratioue, 
« 1pj11in hæreditatem ſuccedant. 

&« 6. De terra autem Salica, nulla portio hæ- 


reditatis mulieri veniat, {cd ad virilem ſexum 


<« tota terræ hereditas perveniat. 
From 
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From whence it appears, I. That the Salick 
lands were Alodial, like the other, that is, were 
the real patrimony of the poſſeſſor. II. That 
the intent of the ſixth paragraph was to diſtin- 
guiſh the Salick, from the common Alodial 
lands, the former being liable to military ſer- 
vice, which women could not perform ; bur, 
as the ſenſe of the ſixth paragraph muſt, I 
think, be ſtrangely wreſted, to extend it to the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, the moſt, that can be 
pretended, is, that the king's own demeſnes 
were ſubject to this law. 

But, more fully to ſhew, that this article 
does not relate to the ſucceſſion to rhe crown, 
it muſt be remarked, that there are two 1 
nal editions of the Salick law, one procured by 
Herold, and the other by Fr. Pithou; in the 
latter of which, this ſixth article of title 62 1s 
imperfect, there being no more than what is 
inſerted above, whereas, in the other edition, 
the paragraph runs, in the following manner: 


« De terra vero Salica in mulierem nulla 
ec portio hæreditatis tranſit, ſed hoc virilis ſexus 
« acquirit, hoc eſt, Filij in hæreditate ſuccedunt. 
« Sed ubi inter nepotes & pronepotes, poſt 
« longum tempus, de Alode terra contentio 
* fuſcitatur, tunc non per ſtirpes, ſed per ca- 
« pita dividantur.” | 


I cannot imagine, if we conſider the whole 
paragraph, how it can, with the leaſt ſhadow 
of reaſon, be applied to the ſucceſſion to the 
crown. 

Befides, in all probability, when the Salick 
law was made, the Francs had not yet a king ; 
for there is not the leaſt appearance of any ſuch 
thing, in the ſeveral articles of this law ; and 
the preambles alſo ſutficiently prove, that the 
Francs were not ſubject to a ſovereign power. 


This is the beginning of the Salick law, ac- 
cording to Herold's edition. 


«< IINCHRISTI NOMINE. 
& Incipit Pactus Legis Salicæ. 


« Hi autem ſunt qui legem Salicam tracta- 
« verunt, Wiſagaſt, Arogaſt, Salegaſt, & Win- 
« dogaſt, in Bodham, Saleham, & Widham. 


According to the other edition. 
« Incipir Tactatus Legis Salicæ. 


Gens Francorum inclyta, auctore Deo con- 
*dita, dum adhæc ritu barbarico teneretur, in- 
* ſpirante Deo, inquirens ſcientiæ clavim, juxta 
* morum ſuorum qualitatem, deſiderans juſti- 
* tlam, & cuſtodiens pictatem, dictavit Salicam 
** legem, per proceres illius gentis, qui tunc 
** temporis ejuſdem aderant re&ores. Electi 
* de pluribus viri quatuor, his nominibus Wiſo- 
gaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Sologaſtus, & Wodo- 
* gaſtus, in locis cognominatis, Soleheim, Bo- 
* dohcim, & Widoheim, qui per tres mallos * 
*© convenientes, omnes caularum origines ſolli- 
cite tractantes, diſcutiendo de ſingulis, ficut 
<« ipſa lex declarat, judicium decreverunt hoc 
© modo. At ubi, Deo favente, rex Francorum 
* Clodoveus, florens & pulcher, & inclyrus pri- 
mus recepit catholicum bapriſmum, & deinde 


. * 1. c. Publick aſſemblies. Rapin. 
1. e. in the law termed, Pactus Legis Salice, Rapin, 


« Childebertus & Clotarius, in culmen regale, 
« Deo protegente, pervenerunt, quicquid in 
“ Pacto 4 habebatur minus 1doneum, tuir per 
« illos lucidius emendatum & ſanctius decretum. 
« Vivat qui Francos diligit, &c.“ 


In all likelihood, this preamble was placed 
before the Salick law, between the reigns of 
Clothaire IL and Charlemain; and, perhaps, 
before the rime of Dagobert, ſince he is not 
mentioned, though he made ſome alterations 
in this law, as well as Clothaire and Childe- 
bert. | 


Another preamble made, in the time of 
Charlemain. 


PROLOGUSs LEGIS SALICA. 


« Placuit atque convenit inter Francos & 
« eorum proceres, ut propter ſervandum inter 
« ſe pacis ſtudium, omnia incrementa veterum 
ce rixarum reſecare deberent, & quia cæteris 
« gentibus juxta ſe poſitis, fortitudinis brachio 
« præeminebant, ita etiam legum auctoritate 
« præcellerent, & juxta qualitatem cauſarum, 
« ſumeret criminalis actio terminum. Extite- 
« runt igitur inter eos, electi de pluribus qua- 
te tuor viri, his nominibus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodo- 
« gaſtus, Salogaſtus, & Widogaſtus, in villis 
« quz ultra Rhenum ſunt, Saleheim, Bodoheim, 
« & Widohcim, qui per tres mallos convenien- 
tes, omnium cauſarum originem ſollicite diſ- 
« cutiendo, tractantes de ſingulis, judicium de- 
« creverunt hoc modo.“ | 


Ex Copice. M.S. 


Marchomiris quoque dedit Francis id con- 
« ſilium, & elegerunt Faramundum ipſius filium 


« & levaverunt in regem ſuper ſe crinitum. 
« 'Tunc habere leges cœperunt, quas eorum 


« proceres gentiles tractaverunt, his nominibus 
« MWiſogaſtus, Arogaſtus, Salogaſtus, in villis 
« quæ ultra Rhenum ſunt, in Botagin, Selecagin, 
« Widecagin. 

« Anno ab incarnatione Domini noſtri Jeſu 


ce Chritti DCC&XCVIII, dominus Carolus, rex 


Francorum inclytus, hunc libellum Tractatus 
« Legis Salicæ ſcribere juſſit. 


How comes it to paſs, if the authors of theſe 


prefaces were of opinion, that the Francs had 


a king, when the Salick law was made, that 
they have not taken the leaſt notice of him? 


For, as to the abſtract of the chronicle, it is a 


ſe parate piece, added by the author of the laſt 
preface, becauſe it treated on the ſame ſubject; 
but, if the Francs had not a king, how can the 
ſixth paragraph of the 62 title be applicable 
to the ſucceſſion to the crown of France. 

It may be farther objected to father Daniel's 
opinion, that, admitting the article, © De terra 
« vero Salica”, to relate to the crown, as well as 
private inheritances, if it be true, that this law 
was abrogated, under the third race of the 
kings of France, with reſpect to the Salick 
lands or great fiefs, it may, Dy parity of rea- 
ſon, be inferred, that it was likewiſe annulled, 
with regard to the crown ; whereas it is unde- 
niably evident, that the dukedoms, earldoms, 
and, in a word, all the great fiets of the crown 


deſcended 
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BOOK X. 
deſcended to the females. Nortnandy, Gui- 
enne, Ponthieu, and Montrevil fell to the kings 
of England, by the women; and the caſe was 
the ſame with the carldom of Tholouſe, Pro- 

The hiſto- vence, and Bretagne. The ſucceſſion of the 

ry of the earldom of Flanders always devolved to the 


carls of 
Flanders, 
at the 
Hague. 
1698. 


next heir, without any preference of ſex, ſince 
the time of Charles the Bald; and all theſe ex- 
amples actually ſubſiſted, at the time of Lewis 
Hutin's death, when the Salick law was, for 
the firſt time, urged in favour of the males; 
and large portions of the Salick lands fell to 
women, purely, by right of inheritance. Where 
was, then, the obſervance of the article, De 
© terra vero Salica nulla portio ad mulierem 
4 tranſit ?” 

The only ways of anſwering this objection 
are theſe two that follow : Firſt, by alledging, 
that the Salick lands, or great fiefs of the crown, 
never deſcended to the women, unleſs when 
there was no male heir in the family ; bur this 
reply has no foundation. Not to repeat what 
has been ſaid, about the earldom of Flanders, in 
the very time of Philip de Valois, Artois was 
adjudged to Maud, to the prejudice of Robert 
de Artois, grandſon, by his father, to the laſt 
duke; as was alſo the dutchy of Bretagne, to 
the wife of Charles de Blois, though earl Mont- 
fort, brother of the late duke, was alive; and, 


ſuppoſing this law was not annulled, when 


Hugh Caper aſcended the throne, it was, at 
leaſt, abrogated by that monarch, in granting, 
in ice, to the nobility the great fiefs, without 
excluding the females. 

The other way ot anſwering the objection is 
by aſſerting, that, though the law was repeal- 
ed, as to the Salick lands, it was not ſo, with 
reſpect to the ſucceſſion to the crown, where it 
was always inviolable ; bur is it to be imagined, 
that a law ſhould be abrogated, in the un- 
doubred ſenſe of the words, and yet remain in 
force, in a diſputable ſenſe, which is taken for 
granted, without the leaſt proof? Moreover, 
I thall, in the ſequel, evidently prove, that there 
never had been any occaſion to repeal it. 

A third objection, againſt father Daniel's 
opinion, may be drawn from his own preface 
to the Hiſtory of France ; wherein he main- 
tains, article III, that the crown, after being 
hereditary, in the firſt race, became elective, 
in the ſecond, and was hereditary, in the third, 
only by way of affociation practiſed by the firſt 


kings of that race, from Hugh Caper to Philip 


Auguſtus. If fo, where ſhall we find the ob- 
ſervance of the Salick law, as it relates to the 
crown, from Pepin the ſhort to Lewis VIII? 
How could it ſubſiſt, in an elective kingdom, 
where ir was in the power of the great men to 
place whom they pleaſed on the throne, and 
even to chuſe kings not of the royal family, as, 
tor inftance, Ralph and Endes? Hear father 
Daniel's account of this affair. 

« It is extremely probable, that Hugh Ca- 
pet, having confirmed the dukes, earls, and 
© other lords in their uſurpations, not only for 
* themſelves, but their poſterity, obtained alſo 
from them the eſtabliſhment of the heredita- 
6. x ſucceſſion to the crown, in his family; but, 
e ſuſpecting their levity, he. aſſociated his ſon, 


The laſt 
page of the. 
preface. 
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« Robert. Robert did. the ſame, by his ſon, 


Henry; and the cuſtom of aſſociating conti- 
© nued, till Philip Auguſtus, who, believing he- 


ce reditary right to be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, by 
ce the ſucceſſion of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, 
« from father to ſon, down to Hugh Caper, 
« whoſe reigns, for the moſt part, were ver 
« long, ook 

ce his ſon.” 

I ſhall, now, examine the opinion of Meze- 
rai and thoſe, who, with him, found the Salick 
law, that is, the excluſion of the females, and 
their deſcendants, only upon an inviolable cuſ- 
tom; but it will be previouſly neceſſary to re- 
move all ambiguity, as to that term; for it 
may ſignify either a negative, if I may be al- 
lowed to uſe that expreſſion, or a poſitive cuſ- 
tom. By a negative cuſtom, I mean that to 
which no inſtance, to the contrary, can be 
produced ; and which, however, does not form 
or eſtabliſn any right. For example, there ne- 
ver was, in England, a lame or a one-handed 
king; now, though it ſhould be aſſerted, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, that this is a cuſtom that 
was never violated, if, unfortunately, the only 
ſon of a king of England ſhould become lame, 
or loſe a hand, would this be a valid reaſon to 
exclude him from his tather's ſucceſſion ? The 
caſe is the ſame, as to the inviolable cuſtom of 
France, taken in this ſenſe; for it is not a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, becauſe there never was, 
in France, a queen that wore the crown,. by 
her own right, that the females have no right 
to the ſucceſſion ; no more than it can be ſaid, 
in England, that a lame or a one-handed man 
cannot aſcend the throne, becauſe there never 
was, in that kingdom, a lame or a one-handed 
king. I call a poſitive cuſtom, that which is 
grounded upon fome law, or, at leaſt, upon 
examples and precedents, which demonſtrate 


it to have been inviolably practiſed, and to 


have ſerved for a rule, on certain occaſions ; 
and, in this ſenſe, doubtleſs, Mezerai uſes that 
term, ſince he confounds it with the Salick law, 
and attempts to produce an inſtance of its be- 
ing obſerved. The queſtion, then, is, whether 
there was, in France, any ſuch politive cuſtom, 
before Philip le Long, who, in ſupport of his 
right, pleaded the Salick law, whether he, there- 
by, meant the paragraph of the Salick code a- 
bove-mentioned, or an inviolable cuſtom ; bur 
is it not extremely ſurpriſing, that, for 900 
years, from Pharamond to Philip le Long, this 
inviolable cuſtom, though ir ſerves for a tunda- 
mental law to a great kingdom, ſhould not even 
be mentioned by a ſingle author? I believe L 


may affirm this for certain fact, though I have 


not read all; becauſe it ſeems to me impoſlible, 
that, of learned men, who, from the 
reign of Philip le Eong to this day, have dili- 
gently ſoughr after proofs, in defence of the 
Salick law, not one ſhould have been ſo happy 
as to diſcover, in the antient authors, any pai- 
ſages countenancing, or, at leaſt, alluding to, 
this written or unwritten law; for, of all the 
teſtimonies that are alledged, there 1s not ſo 
much as one, but what is later than the time 
of Philip le Long. I am not inſenſible, that 
this objection has already been anſwered, by 


7 A affirming 


no care to aſſociate Lewis VIII, 
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affirming that Marculphus, who lived, in the 
middle of the VIIth century, mentions the Sa- 
lick law, in his Formularics ; but this is a fal- 
lacy. No one ever pretended to diſpute the 
exiſtence of the Salick law, as it means the 
Salian or Salick code, in general ; but the point 
to be proved is the exiſtence of this particular 
law, termed the Salick law, by which women, 
and their deſcendants, were deprived of the 
right of ſucceeding to the crown, before the 
reign of Philip le Long. Marculphus frequent- 
ly mentions the former, in his Formularies ; 
but he is altogether ſilent, about the latter, 
which is the point in diſpute. This unwritten 
law, this inviolable cuſtom, theretore, is to be 
founded upon examples and precedents, by 
which it was eſtabliſhed, or, at leaſt, confirm- 
ed; and it ſhould be ſhewn, that, before the 
reign of Philip le Long, there were inſtances of 
women, and their deſcendants, being excluded 
from the crown, by vertue of the Salick law, or 
inviolable cuſtom ; and this is what remains to 
be examined. 

To begin with the third race, from Hugh 
Caper to Philip le Long, no ſuch caſe could 
happen; becauſe the kings of that family ſuc- 
ceeded, from father to ſon. 

In the ſecond race, it is impoſſible to 
find any inſtance, in tavour of the Salick law, 
or inviolable cuſtom ; though, on the contrary, 
a precedent might be produced, in favour of 
the females, from various princes, deſcended 
from Charlemain, by the female line, dividing 
the French monarchy, and poſſeſſing ſeveral 
parts of Charlemain's ſucceſſion ; but, as this 
was at a time, when there were only two prin- 
ces alive of that emperor's family, viz. the em- 
peror Arnold, a natural ſon, and Charles the 
Simple, who might alſo be accounted, as ſuch, 
I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 

The firlt race affords three precedents, which 
may favour the cuſtom in diſpute. The daugh- 
ters of Childebert I, king of Paris, did not 
ſucceed their father; but Clotaire I, their un- 
cle, poſſeſſed his brother's kingdom. Soon af- 
ter, Cherebert, king of Paris, dying without 
male iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic, 
his brothers, ſhared the ſucceſſion, who did not 
leave any part to his daughters; and Gontran, 
having only one daughter, left his kingdom to 
Childebert II, his nephew. If it could be 
proved, that all this was done, in conſequence 
of the Salick law, or inviolable cuſtom, theſe 
precedents would amount to the moſt valid 
proofs ; but, unhappily, not a ſingle author, 
before Philip le Long, ſpeaks, on this occaſi- 
on, of the Salick law, or cuſtom. Indeed, 
Mezerai, who wrote, 1200 years after, boldly 
aſſerts, that Clotaire ſucceeded his brother, by 
vertue of the Salick law; and that this is the 
firſt inſtance of its obſervance ; but, at the 
ſame time, he ſays, that Clotaire impriſoned 
his nieces, left they ſhould diſpute with him 
their father's ſucceſſion. The {ame thing fell 


out, in the ſucceſſion of Cherebert ; for his 
brothers, by force, ſeized his kingdom, with- 
out alledging the Salick law, to ſupport their 
right. Accordingly, preſident Fauchet, on ac- 
count of rhe violence practiſed, on both theſe 
occaſions, gives up theſe two precedents, and 
confines himſelf to the third, which is the moſt 
plauſible : Gontran, having only one daughter, 
adopted Childebert II, his nephew, and left 
him his kingdom ; but this daughter was a nun; 
and, moreover, from Gontran's believing it in 
his power to leave his fucceſſion entire to Chil- 
debert II, without giving any ſhare to Clo- 
taire II, who was likewiſe his nephew, and 
Childebert's brother, in all appearance, it may 
be inferred, that he did not conſider himſelf, as 
bound by any law; and that there was not, 
then, any ſettled rule, with reſpect to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that, in ap- 
pointing Childebert, the eldeſt of the two bro- 
thers, for his ſucceſſor, he only followed the 
diſpoſition of the law or cuſtom ; but the 
whole hiſtory of the firſt race evidently ſhews, 
that the eldeſt had no privilege ; and that the 
kingdoms, of which the French monarchy, 
then, conſiſted, were always divided among 
the brothers. However that be, it is not ſuffi- 
cient to prove, that Gontran did a thing con- 
formable to the pretended diſpoſition of the Sa- 
lick law or cuſtom; but it mult alſo be made 
appear, that he did it, with an intent to ob- 
ſerve that cuſtom or law, which I think impoſ- 
ſible. It would entirely alter the caſe, it the 
law was perſectly known, or the cuſtom unde- 
niably eſtabliſhed by former precedents; which 
might give occaſion to preſume, that Gontran 
intended to conform himſelf to it; but, it we 
inquire into what paſſed, during the firſt race, 
with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, we ſhall find no- 
thing fixed or ſettled, as to that point; and 
that force and arms were more concerned in it 
than laws. This is ſo certain, that it is even 
doubtful, according to father Daniel, whether 
the children ought to be preferred to the bro- 
thers; which queſtion was not fully decided, till 
long after the beginning of the ſecond race; 
and it is manifeſt, then, from what has been 
ſaid, that the opinion, that there was, in 
France, before the time of Philip le Long, a 
law or cuſtom excluding the daughters from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, cannot be ſupported by 
any undubitable teſtimony, or indeniable mat- 
ter of fact. 

Having explained the meaning of the Salick 
law, which, though it be a common term, is 
generally miſunderitood, it will be neceſſary, 
in order fully to clear this matter, to ſhew, how 
the practice of this law was eſtabliſhed, in 
France; but, that the reader may the better 
underſtand this ſubject, I ſhall preſent him with 
the following part of the genealogy of the kings 
of France; which will alſo be of uſe to diſcover 
the occaſion of the conteſt, between Edward 
and Philip de Valois. 
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St. Lewis, K. 
of France. 
ä | 
Philip the Hardy, 
8 K. of France. 
Philip the Fair, Charles, earl 
K. of France. of | Gia 
Lewis Hu- Philip le Charles the Iſabella * Philip de 
tin, K. of Long K. Fair, K. of Edward II. Valois, K. 
France. of France. France. K. of England. of France. 
| 3 
Joanna. John wry Iſabella. Mary. Blanche Edward III. 
Poſt- Eudes D. Marga- Poſt- king of Eng- 
hum. of Burg. ret. hum. land. 


Lewis Hutin, dying, in 1316, left, by Cle- 
mence of Burgundy, his wife, only one daugh- 
ter, an infant, named Joanna ; but, his queen 
being big with child, the crown was not diſ- 
poſed of, till after her delivery; becauſe, if the 
queen was delivered of a fon, he was to ſuc- 
ceed his father, not by vertue of the Salick 
law, but by a law common to all ſtates, pur- 
ſuant to which the males have always the pre- 
ference to the females of the ſame degree. In 
the interim, Philip le Long, the eldeſt of the 
deceaſed king's two brothers, was appointed 
regent ; I ſay, appointed, in the words of fa- 
ther Daniel, who does not inform us, by whom 
he was appointed. Philip was, then, at Lyons, 
intent upon procuring a conclave for the elec- 
tion of a new pope ; which was the reaſon of 
his not coming to Paris, till three weeks after 
the deceaſe of the king, his brother ; where 
he found a party already formed againſt him, 
at the head of which was Charles, earl of Va- 
lois, his uncle, who deſigned to diſpute the 
regency with him, and was in poſſeſſion of the 
Louvre. However, Philip, at his arrival, diſ- 
lodged him; and, the next day, he aſſembled 
the parliament, who unanimouſly adjudged the 
regency to him, for 18 years, provided the 
queen was delivered of a {on. 

In the interim, as the queen might chance 
to have a daughter, Eudes, duke of Burgundy, 
uncle, by the mother's fide, to Joanna, daugh- 
ter of the late king, was preparing to proſecute 
his niece's right ; and, at length, the queen 
was brought to bed of a prince, named John, 
who lived but a few days. Upon this, Philip, 
founding his claim upon the Salick law, pre- 
rended that the crown was fallen to him ; and, 
as he had a powertul party, and was unwilling 
to have his title diſputed, he repaired to 
Rheims, in order to be crowned ; but the duke 
of Purgundy, oppoſing the coronation, proteſt- 
ed, in the preſence of the peers, that he would 
maintain Joanna's right, to whom he alledged 
the crown belonged, both by natural and civil 
law; and, that, at leaſt, the coronation ought 
to be deferred, till the pretenſions of the young 
princes were duly examined. Though the ear! 
of Valois had attended Philip to Rheims, he 
was known to be in the duke of Burgundy's 
intereſt; and, on the other hand, Charles, earl 


of Marche, the king's own brother, who was of 
the ſame party, left Rheims, the morning be- 
fore the ſolemnĩity. If the Salick law could be 
proved to be owned and admitted, before that 
time, I confeſs, the oppoſition of theſe princes 
would be of very little weight; but, as that 
proof is extremely difficult, as I have al- 
ready ſhewn, it may be interred, from the 
oppoſition of the princes of the blood them- 
ſelves, and contrary to their own intereſts, 
that this law, was not, then, eſteemed to be 
inconteſtable. | 

Philip, upon the duke of Burgundy's pro- 
teſtation, and prince Charles's retreat, ordered 
the gates of Rheims to be ſhut, during the ce- 
remony of his coronation, ro prevent an in- 
terruption, or leſt other peers might abſent 
themſelves; and, a few days after, he held an 
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aſſembly, at Paris, at which were preſent a 


great number of lords, almoſt all the prelates, 
the principal burgeſſes of Paris, and the uni- 
verſity. It was this aſſembly that examined 
the laws of the ſtate, decided that the females 
were incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, and 
approved and confirmed the king's coronation ; 
tho' it might be demanded, whether ſuch an 
aſſembly had power to make ſuch a decifion ; 
but, as the French nation has thought fit to 
receive it, this inquiry is entirely needleſs. I 
ſhall only remark, that it was, now; almoſt 
900 years, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the mo- 
narchy ; and yet this is the firſt time it was 
expreſly decided, in France, that the daugh- 
ters were incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. 
Notwithſtanding this decifion, queen Cle- 
mence, widow to the late king, the dearl of 
Marche, his brother, the carl of Valois, his 
uncle, the duke of Burgundy, a prince of the 
blood, and their adherents did not fail to diſ- 
cover their uneaſineſs, at Philip's acceſſion to 
the throne ; but the new king, to free himſelf 
from it, brought over the duke of Burgundy, 
the head of the party, by giving him his eldeſt 
daughter in marriage, with the carldom of 
Burgundy, for her portion; upon which, the 
party diſperſed, and the Salick law paſſed, 
thenceforward, for a law as antient as the mo- 
narchy*; tho' great care was taken to confound, 
as has been done, ever fince, the Salick law, 
in general, or the collection of Salick laws, 
with 
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with the pretended Salick law, in particular, 
that excluded the daughters from ſucceeding to 
the crown. | 

Philip le Long dying, after a ſhort reign, 
and leaving only daughters, Charles the Fair, 
his brother, aſcended the throne, without op- 
poſition, to the prejudice of his nieces ; which 
was a ſecond deciſion, in favour of the males; 
and, from that time, none ever diſputed the 
authority of the Salick law. Thus, the obſer- 
vance of this famous law was eſtabliſhed, in 
France, tho it was not yet known, whether 
Philip le Long, in urging it, to ſupport his 
pretenſions, proceeded upon the ſixth para- 
graph of the 62d title of the Salick law, or upon 
inviolable cuſtom ; and it may be fairly pre- 
ſumed, that, in thoſe days, the French had 
very confuſed notions of this law, ſeeing, even 
after its being inconteſtably owned, tor authen- 
tick, the molt learned cannot agree, upon that 
ſubject. | 

I come, now, to the famous conteſt, be- 
tween Philip of Valois and Edward III. 
Charles the Fair died, in February, 13 28, with- 
out any male iſſue; but, his queen finding 
herſelf with child, the ſame rule was obſerved, 
as after the death ot Lewis Hutin ; that is, 
the crown was nor diſpoſed of, till the queen's 
delivery. However, tho' ſhe was {even months 
gone with child, it was neceſſary to appoint a 


regent, to take care of the government, in the 


interim ; which occaſioned the great diſpute, 
between Edward III, nephew, by his mother, 
to Charles the Fair, and Philip earl of Valois, 
couſin- german to the {aid monarch. This was 
an affair of the greateſt conſequence; not only 
as the regency was to be long, provided the 
queen was delivered of a ſon, but as it was 
obvious, that the judgment given, for the re- 
gency, would be a ſtrong precedent, for the 
crown, it ſhe chanced to have a daughter; 
wheretore, the affair was very warmly conteſt- 
ed, on both ſides, not betore the ſtates general, 
as ſome have aſſerted, without any foundation, 
but before an aſſembly of great men, purpoſely 
convened, on that occaſion. Edward inſiſted 
on his being the next male heir of the late 
king; but Philip adhered to the Salick law, 
which, he affirmed, not only excluded the 
daughters, but likewiſe their deſcendants, from 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, and conſequently 
from the regency. Philip carried the caule, as 
to the regency, and was afterwards crowned, 
upon the queen's being delivered of a daughter, 
in April; and as Edward did not proſecute 
his right, till ſome years after, the queſtion, 
between them, no longer concerned the regen- 
cy, but the crown itſelt. All the French hiſto- 
rians ſtile Edward's pretenſions chimerical; 
and the Engliſh, on the other hand, exclaim 
againſt the injuſtice that was done him. The 
buſineſs, then, at preſent, is to examine the 
rights of both parties, independently of the 
events, and Philip's poſſeſſion; which will be 
the only way to enable us to judge, whether 


the war, occaſioned by this affair, was juſt, or 


unjuſt, or whether, as 1 believe, there were, on 
both ſides, ſufficient reaſons, to juſtify the at- 
tack and the defence. 
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In order to form a diſtinct idea of this mat- 
ter, it muſt be conſidered, that the point in 
diſpute, between the two kings, was not, whe- 
ther there was in reality a Salick law, excluding 
the daughters from the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of France? Whether the law was real, or only 
imaginary, it was equally the intereſt of both 
monarchs to ſuppoſe it; fince it was the ſole 
foundation of their reſpective claims. Were 
it not for this law, the crown would have in- 
conteſtably belonged -to Joanna, daughter to 
Lewis Hutin; and the two laſt kings muſt have 
been accounted uſurpers ; moreover, Philip and 
Edward would have been evidently excluded 
by the daughters of the three laſt kings, ſons 
to Philip the Fair. The main point, then, to 
be known, was, whether the Salick law was li- 
mited to the perſons of the daughters, to ex- 
clude them from the ſucceſſion, or whether it 
extended to all their poſterity ; and this was a 
query, that had never been decided, becauſe 
the ſame caſe had never happened, ſince the be- 
ginning of the monarchy. Philip alledged, that 
Edward could pretend to the crown, only by 
right of repreſentation, as ſon to Iſabella ; and 
that, by repreſenting his mother, he could not 
derive a right, which ſhe had not herſelf; but 
Edward took care not to found his claim upon 
repreſentation. He inſiſted, on the contrary, 
on proximity of blood; affirming that he was 
the next male heir, capable of ſucceeding to 
the crown. : 

Indeed, it cannot be imagined, what uſe he 
could have made of repreſentation, which ſerves 
only to put a diſtant relation, in the place of 
the perſon repreſented ; for he had no occaſion 
to be brought nearer, being nephew to the late 
king; whilſt Philip de Valois was only couſin- 
german. Accordingly, in all the pieces in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts, about this af- 
fair, there is not ſo much as one, where he 
pleads the right of repreſentation, but always 
that of nearneſs of blood; and yet almoſt all 
the French authors, that have treated on this 
ſubje&, combating a mere chimera, ground 
their reaſonings upon the impertinency of this 
repreſentation, though, after all, it was never 
urged by Edward. The Engliſh alſo, falling 
into the like error, ſtrenuouſſy oppoſe the ex- 
iſtence of the Salick law, little conſidering, that 
it was no leſs neceſſary for Edward than for 
Philip; ſo that it may be affirmed, both ſides 
have miſtaken the true ſtate of the queſtion. 
But, to have a juſt notion of this matter, a 
man muſt fancy himſelf contemporary with this 
conteſt, and conſider that the point in debate 
was never decided. Each party, therefore, was 
at liberty, before the deciſion, to explain and 
comment upon the Salick law, as he thought 
would beſt anſwer his purpoſe; whereas, now, 
it would be ridiculous to diſpute about the in- 


terpretation of a law, acknowledged by the 


French, and admitted, as then explained by 
Philip; and which they have, ever ſince, ob- 
{crved. 

The buſineſs, then, in order to decide this 
new query, was fully to underſtand the mean- 
ing of the Salick law ; with reſpe& to which 
there was reaſon, as I have ſhewn, to doubr, 

whether 
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« De terra vero Salica, &c. which gave no 
light to the point in queſtion, or according * 
the inviolable cuſtom of France, for goo Y als, 
though there had never been occaſion to put it 
in practice; but, if, upon either of theſe founda- 
tions, a man grounded a judgmeht, he muſt, 
of courſe, meet with great difficulties. Could 
he ſay, that, from the paragraph © De terra 
« Salica,“ it was evident, that the male iſſue 
of the daughters were to be excluded from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown? or that this law, ſo 
long diſuſed, with reſpect to the Salick lands, 
and the eſtates of the nobles, had preſerved its 
full force, with regard to the crown ? On the 
contrary, if a man founded hisFfidgmenrt upon 
cuſtom, how could he know, Whether it was 
the deſign of the firſt eſtablifhers h ver they 
were, to exclude from the ſaxceſhon the male 
heirs of the daughters, as well gs the daugh- 
ters themſelves? He could 3 noprecedents 
nor examples, to direct him, fince the ſame caſe 
had never happened. It is, therefore, raſh- 
neſs, in my opinion, abſolutely, to decide, 
now, againſt either of the competitors, and 
more ſo, peremptorily to pronounce the pre- 
tenſions of either to be extravagant; which is 
the more unjuſt, as they both ſupported their 
claims by very plauſible reaſons, the ſubſtance 
whercot I am about to relate, if part of rhele 
e have not, ſince, been fathered upon 
them. 

Edward alledged, that all former deciſions, 
about the Salick law, concerned only the 
perſons of the daughters, and could not be ex- 
tended to their male iſſue, without proving it 
to be the intent of the law; but this was im- 
poſſible, on account of the time, between its 
eſtabliſhment and the firſt occaſion of putting 
it in practice: That, indeed, the excluſion of 


the daughters was built on very ſpecious rea- 


ſons, drawn from the weakneſs of their ſex, and 
the temper of the French nation, which would 
never venture to be governed by a woman ; 
but that theſe reaſons could not be produced 
againſt their ſons : That formerly, among the 
Oltrogoths of Italy, who followed the ſame 
cuſtom, there was an inſtance, that plainly 
proved, that the excluſion of the daughters 
might ſubſiſt, without that of their male heirs: 
That, upon the death of Theodoric, Amala- 
zonta, his daughter, was not placed on the 
throne, becauſe ſhe was a woman; yet that did 
not prevent Athalaric, her ſon, tho' an infant, 
from ſucceeding to the crown. He farther ad- 
ded, that the Salick law was an extraordinary 
law, contrary to the law civil and natural; 
wheretore, it was to be reſtrained within due 
bounds, rather than extended, as if the temales 
of the royal family were to be puniſhed, for 
ſome atrocious crime, which deſervedly drew 
down vengeance on all their poſterity. If the 
French believed women unworthy, or unfit, to 
govern them, he did not pretend to oppoſe 
that law; but why ſhould all the poſterity of 
the princeſſes of the blood ſuffer a puniſhment, 
from which the daughters of the peers, and the 
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«whether it ever exiſted ; but, ſuppoſing its ex- 


iſtence, the queſtion was to be decided, either 
according to the paragraph of the Salick code, 


other great men of France were exempted, as 
well as their deſcendants? Finally, to inter- 
pret the Salick law, ſo as to deprive the male 


iſſue of the women of a natural right, was to 
make a new law, under the pretence of ex- 


plaining the former. | 
Philip replied, that Edward, owning the au- 
thority of the Salick law, was greatly miſtaken, 
in limiting the intent of that law, to the hin- 
dering the kingdom of France from being go- 
verned by a woman; but that there was anc- 
ther, and no leſs eſſential end, namely, to pre- 
vent the crown from devolving to foreigners: 
That the French had willingly ſubmitted to 
Hugh Capet and his houſe, but never intend- 
ed to ſubje& themſelves to other families; and 
that a new contract was neceſſary to receive a 
foreign king: That the deſign of the French 
maniteſtly appeared, in their not conſidering 
the deſcendants of the princeſles of the blood, 
as yreſumprive heirs of the crown; and conſe- 
quently, that it was not indifferently the next 
maic heir, which was to ſucceed, but the next 
deſcended, from father to ſon, from Hugh 
Capet. Coeds RP, 
It is extremely ſurpriſing, that, among ſo 
many authors as have treated on this famous 
conreſt, not one, at lealt that I know of, ex- 
cept farher Daniel, underſtood the true ſtate of 
the queſtion, between the two kings; but they 
have all amuſed themſelves, with combating 
chimeras, and made the parties alledge argu- 
ments foreign to the purpoſe, and ſomerimes 
even contrary to their real intereſts. Some 
make Philip urge very valid reaſons, againſt the 
right of repreſentation, which it is certain Ed- 
ward never intended to uſe; whilſt others al- 
ledge, in Edward's behalf, the moſt ſpecious 
arguments, againſt the Salick law, tho' it was 
manifeſtly his intereſt to ſupport it. I am, 
therefore, apt to believe, that the harangue, 
Paulus ÆEmilius puts into the mouth of Robert 
d' Artois, in defence of Philip's right, is a mere 
invention of the hiſtorian ; ſince the orator does 
not confine himſelt to the true caſe, though, in 
all probability, Robert d' Artois was not igno- 
rant of the ſtate of the queſtion. Paſquier, 
though a famous civilian, and well acquainted 


with the hiftory of France, and, in a word, all 


the writers, as well Engliſh as French, are guil- 
ty of the ſame error ; and, as tor father Daniel, 
after truly ſtating the controverſy, and briefly 
relating the reaſons of Philip de Valois, with- 
our giving his own opinion, he makes Edward's 
pretenſions to be conlidered, in the courſe of 
his hiſtory, as chimerical. 

This caſe was never decided, as to the 
crown, but only with reſpe& to the regency ; 
and it cannot be denied, that, in this judgment, 


Philip had a great advantage, as the judges 


were all his relarions and friends, and his com- 
petitor was a minor and foreigner. Philip af- 
terwards took it for granted, in imitation of 
Philip le Long, that the judgment, which ad- 
judged him the regency, gave him alſo a 
right to the crown; and, by that, the queſtion 
was really decided. He was lo greatly preju- 
diced, in favour of his own right, that he or- 
dered the hands and feet of a- burgher of 
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Compiegne to be cut off, for maintaining that 
Edward's title was better than his; but we 
cannot ſay, what the iſſue would have been, 
if the deciſion of the affair had been reſer- 
red to the ſtates of the realm; which ſeve- 
ral thought to be the only means, firmly to 
eſtabiiſh Philip's right. All that can be at- 
firmed is, that the eſtabliſhment of the Sa- 
lick law, in favour of Philip le Long, and its 
confirmation, by Charles the Fair's acceſſion 
to the throne could not have prejudiced Ed- 
ward; for the ſole buſineſs was, either to li- 
mit the Salick law to the perſons of the daugh- 
ters, or to extend it to all their poſterity ; 
which had never been decided, before. 

My intent, in what has been ſaid, as well con- 
cerning the Salick law, as the diſpute, berween 
the two kings, was, I. To rectify moſt peo- 


ple's miſtaken notions of this law. II. To 
ſhew preciſely, wherein conſiſted the diſpute 
between the two competitors. III. That this 
affair, having its difficulties, was not eatily to 
be determined, by law. IV. and Laſtly, that 
both the monarchs had very plauſible reaſons ; 
and conſequently it was a juſt matter of pro- 
ceſs. This would have occaſioned too great a 
digreſſion, in the body of the Hiſtory ; bat, as 
the war, cauſed by this quarrel, was of a long 
continuance, and renewed by ſeveral of Ed- 
ward's ſucceſſors, I imagined that it would not 
be unacceptable to the reader to know the 
origin and foundation of it ; nay, it may be 
ſaid, that this quarrel is not yet ended, fince, 
from the time of Edward III, the kings of 
England have, all along, borne, and ſtill bear 
the title of kings of France. 
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rious life, Richard, his grandſon, had 

naturally a right to be his ſucceſſor, as 
repreſenting the late prince of Wales, his fa- 
ther; but, though Edward himſelf had ſo or- 
dered it, many were apprehenſive, that the 
execution of his laſt will would meet with 
mighty obſtacles. Richard had three uncles, 
who might have ſupported their pretenſions 
to the crown, with ſpecious and illuſory rea- 
ſons; and the young prince could claim it, on- 
ly by right of repreſentation, of which there 
had been no precedent, at leaſt, with reſpect 
to the crown, ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
Howerer lawful this right might be, as to pri- 
vate perſons, by the general diſpoſition of the 
laws, it did not neceſſarily follow, that it was 
inconteſtable, concerning the crown; for, in 


F DWARD III, having finiſhed his glo- 


France, the ſucceſſion of the kingdom was not 
regulated by the laws of private eſtates. In 
Spain, the kings, who, for a century, had ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of Caſtile, were the de- 


ſcendants of a prince that obtained it, in pre- 
judice of his nephews, ſons to his eldeſt bro- 
ther; nay, a natural ſon was, then, in act- 
ual poſſeſſion, though, among private perſons, 
baſtards had no right to the inheritance of 
their fathers. In Artois, the aunt, by the 
judgment of the peers of France, was prefer- 
red to the nephew, who repreſented his I 
and a quite contrary deciſion of the ſame court, 
with reſpe& to Bretagne, had occaſioned, in 
that dukedom, a war, which, at length, was 
ended, to the advantage of the uncle againſt 
rhe niece, and Edward himſelf had eſpouſed 
the caule of the former. This was ſufficient 


to give the duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the 


three brothers, a very plauſible pretence, if he 
had deſigned to ſeize the crown, as was ſuſ- 
pected by the late prince of Wales, his brother, 
the king, his father, himſelf, and all England ; 
beſides, Richard's youth, who was only in his 
11th year, and the expiration of the truce with 
France ſeemed to furniſh the duke with farther 
motives, to demand the crown, which he was 


better able to defend than a minor prince ; but, 1377. 
on the other hand, if the duke of Lancaſter ww 


ſhould have entertained ſuch a thought, he 
might have been diverted from it, by conſi- 
dering the diſpoſition of the Engliſh, as to 
young Richard, whom the memory of his illuſ- 
trious father, rendered extremely dear to them, 
and for whom the king, his grandfather, had 
intended the crown. Whether this conſidera- 
tion prevented his uncles from taking advan- 
tage of his minority, or they acted purely up- 
on the principles ot moderation and equity, in- 
ſtead of ſupplanting him, they were the firſt to 
do him homage; the duke of Lancaſter, ſtiled, 


in England, king of Caſtile, ſatisfied his ambi- 


tion, with governing the ſtate, during Richard's 
minority ; and the princes, his brothers, were 


no leſs inclined to perform their father's laſt Richard is 
will; ſo that Richard was crowned, without crowned. 


oppoſition, on the 16th of July, 24 days after 
Edward's deceaſe. 


At this coronation, we meet with the firſt The king's 


mention in Hiſtory of a champion, who a 

peared compleatly armed, in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where the king dined, and, throwing his gant- 
ler on the ground, challenged all perſons, who 
ſhould diſpute the king's title to the crown ; but 
the original of this cuſtom, which is {till pre- 


ſerved, is unknown; yet it is certainly of a more 


antient date than the coronation of Richard II, 
ſince Sir John Dimmock, who then performed 
the office of champion, was admitted to ir, 
by vertue of a right annexed to a manor, he 
held, in Lincolnſhire. 


Immediately after the ſolemnity, the young Richard 
king created 'Thomas of Woodſtock, his uncle, confers ſe- 
earl of Buckingham, and Guiſchard d' Angou- 18 
leſme, his governor, earl of Huntingdon; and, ag pu, 


at the ſame time, he conferred the tirle of carl 
of Nottingham upon John de Mowbray, and 
that of earl of Northumberland upon Henry 
Piercy, who was likewiſe carl marſhal. 
Edward's truce with France was expired, 
ſince April the iſt; and yet no preparations 


were made by the Engliſh, to renew the war ; 
| for, 
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1377. for, whether the late king's illneſs occaſioned 
Was this negligence, or it was prepoſterouſſy ima- 
ined, that France, with the great advantages 
ihe had gained, would reſt contented, there was, 
in England, an amazing ſecurity ; whereas, in 
France, Charles V. was diligently preparing 
to improve this indolence, to his own advan- 
tage. He no ſooner heard, that Edward was 
incapable of acting, than he diſpatched orders 
to levy troops, on all ſides ; ſo that, when he 
received the news of his death, he was in a 
condition to bring five armies into the field. 
Charles V. He ſent the firſt into Guienne, to compleat 
brings five the expulſion of the Engliſh out of that pro- 
the feld Vince ; the ſecond into Auvergne; the third 
into Bretagne; the fourth into Artois; and 
the fifth he kept with him, in order to aſſiſt 
the reſt, in caſes of neceſſity. Beſides theſe ar- 
mies, he had alſo equipp'd a powerful fleet, 
which was ordered to inteſt the coaſt ot Eng- 
land ; and, the Engliſh being wholly unprepared, 
the French, landing in ſeveral places, burnt 
Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
and defeated ſome troops aſſembled by the 
prior of Lewis, in order to put a ſtop to their 
ravages. They were repulſed at Wincheſter; 
but they landed in the iſle of Wight, where 
they plundered all the inhabitants ; and, atter 
a fruitleſs attempt to take Carisbrook-caſtle, 

retired, with their booty. 
The king's All this happened, whilſt the Engliſh were 
uncles go- employed, in placing Richard on the throne ; 
2 the and, in the interim, they had neither fleets 
e. Nor troops, to oppoſe the enemies. The duke 
of Lancaſter and the carl of Cambridge, the 
king's uncles, by reaſon of his minority, aſ- 
ſumed the reins of the government ; bur they 


exerciſed their authority, with great caution, 


leſt they ſhould create any prejudices againſt 
them, that might be detrimental to them, in 
the approaching parliament. The duke of 
Lancaſter had incurred the ill-will of the Eng- 
liſh, by the abuſe of his power, in the late 
reign, and eſpecially of the Londoners, by cau- 
ſing them to be puniſhed, for the tumult raiſed, 
on Wickliff's account; and though, ſince the 
king his father's death, he had been reconciled 
to the city, that proceeding was conſidered, on- 
ly as the effect of his policy, and it was feared 
that he would behave, as imperiouſly as ever, 
if he was entruſted with the adminittration. 
As he was no ſtranger to the ſentiments of the 
people, he was extremely circumſpect in his 
conduct, to prevent his being excluded from 
the regency, to which he aſpired; but all his 
precautions were ineffectual ; and the little care 
the two princes took, to guard the coaſts, was 
openly complained of, without conſidering that 
they had neither fleet, troops, money, nor e- 
ven any lawtul authority to raiſe extraordinary 
forces. Another accident contributed very 
much to incenſe the people againſt them; for, 
the Scots having taken, by ſurpriſe, the caſtle 
of Roxborough, the loſs was aſcribed to the 
negligence of thoſe, who governed the king- 
om. 

The parliament, that met, in October, firſt 
of all, took care toappoint ſeveral governors to 
the King, during his minority, and ordered that 
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his three uncles ſhould be regents of the king- 1377. 
dom; bur they joined with them ſome biſhops = 
and temporal lords, being apprehenſive of the Fs Sa 
danger of truſting the perſon and affairs of a — 
minor king, ſolely to the management of the regents. 
neareſt relations, who might have ſelfiſh views; 

but this was a great mortification to the three 
princes, and particularly to the duke of Lan- 

caſter, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes 

of being ſole regent. 

This affair being ſettled, the parliament A ſubſdy 
granted the king a ſubſidy, for the ſupport of is granted 
the war; but it was clogged with this condition, to the 
that the money ſhould be lodged in the hands — 1 
of Philpot and Walworth, two eminent alder- conditions. 
men of London, who were ordered to take 
care, that ir ſhould be expended only in repul- 
ſing the French and Caſtilians in league againſt 
England. Moreover, it was declared, that this 
ſubſidy ſhould not be drawn into a precedent ; 
but that, for the future, what ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary, for maintaining his houſhold, and defray- 
ing the charges of the war, ſhould be ſupplied 
out of his ordinary revenues. Aſter this, the 
parliament admitted an accuſation againſt Alice 
Pierce, the late king's favourite, who, being 
convicted of ſeveral miſdemeanours, received a 
ſentence, by which all her eſtate was confiſcated 
to the king's uſe, and herſelf condemned to 
baniſhment ; but this politick and intriguing 
woman quickly found means to be recalled by 
the king, and reſtored to her eſtate. Before 
the parliament broke up, Richard confirmed 
king John's two charters; and he gave his aſ- 
ſent to ſeveral acts, relating to the conteſts 
England had with the court of Rome. 

he duke of Lancaſter was not, without 1378. 
reaſon, debarred from the ſole management of Violence is 
affairs; for he was of a proud and haughty age wag 
remper, which would not ſuffer him to have due 2 
much regard for his inferiors, eſpecially in Lancaſter, 
caſes wherein his intereſt was concerned; and, Walſing. 
py after the breaking up the parliament, 

e gave a proof of his violent temper by an ac- 
tion, which ſhewed what he was capable of, 
it the whole power had been lodged in his hands. 
As he had ſome pretenſions to the kingdom of 
Caſtile, he thought it adviſable to gain to 
his intereſt the young earl of Denia, a Ca- 
ſtilian lord, then at London; whoſe father, be- 
ing taken, at Najara, by two Engliſh knights, 
was brought into England, where he had re- 
mained, ſeveral years, in the cuſtody of thoſe 
who took him priſoner ; but, at length, by 
leaving his ſon, in hoſtage, he obtained leave 
to return home, where he died, before his 
ranſom was paid. The duke of Lancaſter, 
hoping to procure friends, in Caſtile, by means 
of the young captive earl, ſo managed, that the 
king ordered the two knights to releaſe him ; 
but, as there was no mention of the ranſom, 
they concealed their priſoner, and obliged him 
to promiſe, that he would not diſcover him- 
ſelt. This diſobedience exaſperating the duke 
of Lancaſter, he ſent the two knights to the 
tower; from whence, however, they made their 
eſcape, and took ſanctuary in the church of 
Weitminſter, but to no purpoſe ; for, the duke 
of Lancaſter, ſending ſoldiers into the church, 
to 
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1378. to bring them away, one of the knights was 
Wy retaken, and the other, defending himſelf, was 
h ſlain, with a monk who too warmly took his 

part. The archbiſhop of Canterbury excom- 
municated all that were concerned, in the vio- 
lation of the church's privileges; but the duke's 
authority put a ſtop to the proſecution of this 
aftair ; and, ſome time after, the king taking 
upon him to pay the Spaniſh earls ranſom, ir 
was diſcovered, to the people's great admira- 
tion, that the young lord, not to be forced to 
violate his promiſe, had, all along, attended, in 
a footman's habit, the perſon to whom he had 
paſſed his word. 

The mo- In the interim, the duke of Lancaſter, be- 
ITE. ing mortified to ſee the money granted the 
2- King, by th liament, in the hands of two 

parlia- King, by the parliament, in the 
ment, is citizens of London, neglected the equipment of 
put into rhe ſhips, for the defence of the coaſts ; but, this 
— 25 affected negligence occaſioning many com- 
Walling. plaints, he pretended, that he could not form 
| any project, leſt it ſhould be diſapproved by 
thoſe, who had the management of the money ; 
and, in fine, he ſo importuncd the other regents, 
that the two aldermen were ordered to deliver 
into his hands the ſums they were charged with. 
Upon this, he promiſed, that the coaſts ſhould 
be better guarded, and the merchant-men pro- 
rected ; yet he ſtill delayed, a conſiderable 
time, {ending out a fleet, becauſe he expect- 
ed from Bayonne ſome ſhips, which were to 

join thoſe he equipped. 

The king Whilſt the fleet was preparing, the earls of 
of Navarre Arnndel and Salisbury received orders to go 
_— to Normandy, and take poſſeſſion of Cher- 
© the > bourg, which the king of Navarre had pro- 
Engliſh, miſed to ſurrender to the Engliſh ; but they 
had ſcarce left the coaſts of England, when they 
were met by ſome Spaniſh men of war, who 
hercely attacked them, and did them ſome 
damage; yer, in ſpire of this obſtacle, they 
planted a garriſon in Cherbourg, which afford- 
ed the Engliſh an inlet into Normandy, as Ca- 
lais did into Picardy. | 
Philpor Before the fleet, intended for the guard of 
defears a the coaſts, was quite ready, one Mercer, a 
Scotch Py- Scotch pyrate, perceiving that the Engliſh took 
1 no care of the northern ſeas, entered the port 
of Scarborough, and carried away the mer- 
chant- mien that lay there; and, upon this ſuc- 
ceſs, he long cruiſed in thoſe ſeas, taking con- 
ſiderable prizes. The damage, ſuſtained by 
the merchants, on this occaſion, cauſed freſh 
complaints againſt the duke of Lancaſter, who 
ſo ill performed his promiſe ; and Philpot be- 
fore- mentioned, to the laſt degree, incenſed to 
ſce the Engliſh merchants expoſed to the ra- 
vages of this pyrate, undertook, at his own 
expence, what the duke neglected to do, with 
the publick Mey; He fitted out ſome ſhips, 
and, with 1000 ſoldiers, went in queſt of the 

Scotch pyrate, whom he defeated ; and, taking 

him priſoner, he returned in triumph to Lon- 

don. This action, tho it gained him the ap- 
plauſes of the people, offended the regents, 
who apprehended it to be of dangerous conſe- 
quence, to ſuffer a private perſon to engage in 
ſuch an undertaking, without the permiſſion of 
the government; but he made ſuch a hand- 
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ſome defence, and with ſo much modeſty, that 1370. 


he was diſmiſſed, without farther trouble. 
The late ſchiſm cauſed in the church, by the A ſchiſm 
double election of Urban VL and Clement in the 


VII, employed the parliament, for ſome time, church. 


which met, in October, 1378. France was in 

the intereſt of Clement ; and, perhaps, thar 

was the chief reaſon of England's declaring for 

Urban; however, as the matter is ſtated by 

the partiſans of Clement themſelves, it can- 

not be denied, that his election was very ir- 
regular. 

Gregory XI. leaving Avignon, upon cer- The riſe | 
tain pretended revelations, to reſide at Rome, of it. 
died, March the 7th, 1328; and, of the 
23 cardinals then in being, fix remained 
at Avignon, one was a legate, and the o- 
ther 16, of whom 12 were Frenchmen, and 
four Iralians, were at Rome, at the time 
of Gregory's death; and theſe laſt, having en- 
tered the conclave, to proceed to the election 
of a pope, were greatly embarraſſed. Their 
intent was to chuſe a Frenchman ; but, 
foreſeeing that the people of Rome would 
oppoſe it, they reſolved to give them a ſeem- 
ing ſatisfaction, by pretending to elect an Ita- 
lian; tho' they agreed firſt among themſelves, 
that, as ſoon as they were at full liberty, they 


- would ele& another, who ſhould be the true 


pope ; a proje& which could ſcarce fail of 
creating a ſchiſm. Purſuant to this agreement, 
of which we could have no certainty, but by 
their own confeſſion, they elected the archbi- 
ſhop of Bary, a Neapolitan, who aflumed the 
name of Urban VI; and the election was no- 
tified to all Chriſtian princes, as canonical, e- 
ven by the cardinals the electors, who, for ſome 
time, acknowledged Urban, for head of the 
church ; but, whether in conſequence of their 
agreement, or, as ſome affirm, becauſe Urban 
treated them too imperiouſly, theſe very car- 
dinals, leaving Rome, on pretence of great 
heat, convened at Anagnia, and elected one of 
the cardinals of Avignon, who ſtiled himſelt 
Clement VII ; and theſe rwo elections, by the 
ſame perſons, long employed the moſt eminent 
divines in Europe, and occaſioned a ſchiſm, 
which continued, above 3o years. It ought not 
to ſeem ſtrange, that ir was ſo difficult to de- 
cide, which of the popes was head of the 
church; for it would have been much eaſier, 
to produce good reaſons to reject them both; 
yet the ſchiſm divided all Chriſtendom, each 
ſtate declaring for one or other of the two 
popes, not ſo much on account of the right of 
the parties, as for political reaſons. France, 
hab intereſt it was, that the pope ſhould re- , 
fide at Avignon, eſpouſed the cauſe of Cle- 

ment; but England thought it more advan- 

tageous to adhere to the pope of Rome. _ 

Whilſt the two pontiffs darted their ſpiri- The _ 
tual thunders againſt each other, the duke of Scene 
Lancaſter, at length, equipp'd his fleet, accord- takes to 
ing to his engagement, not only to guard the reſtore the 
coaſts, but to reſtore the duke of Bretagne, duke of 
diſpoſſeſſed by the king of France, with the Bretage. 
connivance of the lords of Bretagne, whom he 
had brought over to his intereſts. This unfor- 
tunate prince, being abandoned by moſt of his 

ſubjects 
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1378. ſubje&s, came into England, towards the end 

Www of Edward's reign, to demand his aſſiſtance ; 

but, upon the death of his father-in-law, he 

— 4 the carl of Flanders, his relation and 

ally. During his ſtay in that country, a French 

, envoy, being ſtopped on his way to Scotland, 

by the earl's order, Charles prerended it was 

done, at the duke of Bretagne's inſtigation, 

and inſiſted upon the earl's diſmiſſing him from 

his court; — not believing that his vaſſal- 

age obliged him to that condeſcenſion, furniſh- 

ed the king, by his refuſal, with the pretence 

he was apparently ſeeking, to be revenged on 

the duke, another way. He ſent into Bre- 

ragne an army, to compleat the ruin of that 

unhappy prince, who was unable to reſiſt him; 
and England was too much concerned to ſu 

port him, not to make ſome effort, in his fa- 

vour. The duke of Lancaſter, finding his 

fleet ready for ſea, embarqued himſelt, and 

ſet ſail for Bretagne, where he beſieged St. 

Malos' ; but he met with ſo many obſtacles 

from Du Gueſclin, the general of the French 

army, in thoſe parts, that he was obliged to 

raiſe the ſiege. 

This ill ſucceſs would, perhaps, have diſ- 
couraged the Engliſh, had not the duke of 
Bretagne repaired to England, and offered to 
deliver to the king the town of Breſt, _ 
the war, on condition that he would furni 
him with proper 4 but this beneficial 
EAN the king's council with freſh 

opes; and, indeed, if the Engliſh had wilely 
improved their advantages, they might have 
invaded France from four ſeveral quarters, viz. 
Guienne, Picardy, Normandy, and Bretagne, 
by means of Bourdeaux, Calais, Cherbourg, and 
Breſt,which afforded the Engliſh ſo many inlets 
into that kingdom. Richard's council, accepting 
the duke of Bretagne's offer, entered into a 
treaty with him, on the terms, propoſed by 
hinſelt; and, the parliament approving the 
reſolutions of the council, granted a very con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy, to put ſuch an advantageous 
project in execution; and, beſides the party 
the duke of Bretagne ſtill had, in his own coun- 
try, ſeveral of his adverſaries began to with for 
his reſtoration, being unable to bear the inſo- 
lence of the French ; bur, as the fortified places 
were in the hands of the friends of France, the 
duke's adherents could undertake nothing, un- 
leſs ſupported by the Engliſh, who were, with 
all poſſible expedition, preparing the promiſed 
ſupplies. | 
In the interim, the king of France, concert- 
ed meaſures, to divert the impending ſtorm, 
by procuring, from the ſide of Scotland, a di- 
verſion, to hinder the Engliſh from carrying 
their arms abroad; for the king of Scotland, 
3 by the preſents and promiſes of the 
rench monarch, on a ſudden, broke the truce, 
and took Berwick-caſtle, by ſurpriſe, that town 
having been diſmantled, in the former wars. 
The earl of Northumberland, governor of the 
northern counties, aſtoniſhed at the loſs of that 
place, which was imputed to his negligence, ſo 
{pecdily drew together a body of troops, that 
he arrived at Berwick, before the Scots had 
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notice of his deſign; and, immediately after, hi 
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inveſting the caſtle, he ſcized a bridge, the on- 1379. 
ly paſs by which ſuccours could be thrown into Wy 
the place, and fo vigorouſly puſhed the ſiege, 
that, in nine days, he took it, by ſtorm. Dou- 

laſs, advancing to raiſe the ſiege, found him- 

If diſappointed, and haſtily retired into his 
country, to avoid a battle ; but he was purſued 
by the carl of Northumberland, who, to retard 
the retreat of the enemy, detached a body of 
600 men, under the command of Muſgrave, 
with orders to amuſe them, without engagin 
too far; yet, whilſt he followed them himſelf, 
with the reſt of the army, he received intelli- 
gence, that his detachment was fallen into an 
ambuſh, and entirely defeated. Henry Piercy, 
his ſon, ſignalized himſelf, both at the ſiege of 
Berwick and in the late action, and gave ex- 
traordinary proofs of his valour, which gained . 
him the ſirname of Hotſpur; but the plague, 
beginning to rage in the northern counties, ob- 
liged the two nations to a ſtricter obſervance of 
the truce, without a new treat. | 

In the mean while, the preparations, for the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Bretagne, were dili- 
gently carried on; but, as the expence roſe 
higher than was expected, the parliament 
granted the king another ſubſidy, the burden 
of which was entirely borne by the nobility 
and clergy. The archbiſhops, biſhops, dukes, 
earls, and mitred abbots were taxed, at 10 
marks a- piece, beſides 40 pence to be paid by, 
the abbots, for each of their monks ; and, the 
reſt of the clergy and nobility, with all that had 
places, being rated, in proportion to their in- 
comes, the ſubſidy produced very conſiderable 
ſums. 1.22 20 
The king of France was furiouſly enraged The king 
againſt the duke of Bretagne, for attempting of France 
to recall the Engliſh into his country; at leaſt, conhicates' 
he made that a pretence to ſummon him before — | 
the court of peers, where the duke took care 8. 
not to make his appearance; but the widow of 
Charles de Blois ſent agents to the king, to re- 
preſent to him, that he had not any right to 
confiſcate Bretagne, it not having been origi- 
nally a fief of the crown of France; and he 
maintained, that, if any of the former dukes 
had thought fit to ſubmit to any perſonal ſervi- 
ces to the kings of France, they could not ſub- 
je& the dukedom, without the conſent of their 
ſubjects; yet the court, regardleſs of theſe re- 
monſtrances, decreed the confiſcation of Bre- 
tagne to the king's uſe. This proceeding con- 
vincing the Bretons, that Charles's quarrel was 
not ſo much with the dyke as the dutchy, they 
were apprehenſive of falling under the domini- 
on of France, and that their country would be 
made a province of that kingdom; which ap- 
prehenſion occaſioned an aſſociation of the great 
men, that endad, at length, in recalling their 
lawful ſovereign. The duke, upon the receipt 
of this agreeable news, haſtened his return in- 
to his dominions, in expectation of the Engliſh 
ſuccours ; and he was received by his ſubjects, 
with great demonſtrations of joy; but, in the 
interim, the principal places being in the hahds 
of his enemies, he earneſtly intreated the court 
of England to ſend him ſome troops, to ſupport 
ould be rea- 


im, till a more powerful ſupply 
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1379. dy. Accordingly, the council diſpatched ſome 
Yo ſhips, with troops; but they were, for the moſt 
part loſt, in a violent ſtorm. 
The war In the mean while, the French and Engliſh 
Lonnues continued the war, in ſeveral places, but with- 
France and out coming to a deciſive battle; and, it rhe 
England. governor of Cherbourg gained ſome advantage 
Walſing. over the French, they, quickly, after took ſeve- 
ral merchant-men, belonging to the Engliſh. 
1380, The parliament, which met, in October, 
1380, granted the king a new aid, to continue 
the war with France and Scotland, as well as 
to aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne; which parlia- 
ment is famous for a ſtatute againſt the blood- 
An a& a- ſuckers, who had long devoured the kingdom; 
yes: I mean, the — eccleſiaſticks, who, by this 
ſaſticks, © ſtature, were rendered incapable of holding a- 
ay benefice, in England; but, as this, probably, 
would not be ſufficient to curb the court of 
Rome, who did not think herſelt bound by 
acts of parliament, another ſtatute was enact- 
ed, to render the pope's favours, in this re- 
ſpe&, fruitleſs to foreigners; for, by this act, 
all the king's ſubjects were prohibited, on ſe- 
vere penalties, to farm benefices conferred on 
{trangers by the court of Rome. This was 
properly attaining the ſame end, another way ; 
for, the pope uſually giving Engliſh benefices 
to his domeſticks, to Italian biſhops and car- 
dinals, they could neither reſide on their bene- 
ces, nor find any farmers in the kingdom; and, 
at the ſame time, the parliament petitioned the 
king to expel all foreign monks, leſt they ſhould 
corrupt the Engliſh, by impreſſions deſtructive 
to the good of the ſtate. 
The earl The parliament, having, thus, regulated the 
of War- eccleſiaſtical affairs, removed all the king's go- 
_ „ vernors, as well to retrench the great expence, 
Vern, as becauſe their number was prejudicial to his 
the king. education; and, inftead of theſe lords, Tho- 
Walſing. mas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, was ap- 
8 to have the ſole care of educating the 
king. 
Jommiſſi- Such was the miſmanagement of Richard's 
3 revenues, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, that 
to inquire the houſe of commons, being deſirous of know- 
into the ing on whom the blame was to be laid, ap- 
ſtate of the pointed 84 commiſſioners, to examine to what 
— - **- uſes the revenues of the crown had been ap- 
pPlüGKwied, and to lay their report before the next 
parliament, which was not to meet, under a 
twelvemonth. | 
Engliſh Shortly after, the ſuccours intended for the 
ſuccours duke of Bretagne being ready, the command 
19% od was given to the duke of Buckingham, the 
tagne, king's uncle ; who landed at Calais, in order to 
| go to Bretagne, by land; and, perhaps, he 
would have found it difficult to perform his 
enterprize, with an army conſiſting only of 
8000 men, had not the duke of Burgundy, 
who cloſely followed him, with much more nu- 
merous forces, received expreſs orders from the 
king of France, his brother, not to attack the 
Engliſh. That monarch had a more effectual 
way to be rid of his enemies, namely, by a 
reconciliation with the duke of Bretagne, who 
could have no proſpect of peaceably enjoying 
his dutchy, whilſt France was his enemy ; and, 
for this reaſon, the duke of Buckingham, meet- 


ing with little reſiſtance, committed great ra- 1380. 
vages, upon his rout ; but, in the interim, the yy 
king of France died, leaving for his ſucceflor 
Charles VI, his eldeft fon, about 12 years of 

age. His death might have been very benefi- 

cial to the Engliſh, it the duke of Bretagne 

had inviolably adhered to their intereſts; bur 

that prince, taking advantage of the contuſion 

of the court of France, in the beginning of a 
minority, ſpeedily concluded a treaty with the 

new king, who granted him whatever he could 

deſire. 

Upon this agreement, the Engliſh met with a hr Eng- 
cold reception, in Bretagne; and, though the hi are 
duke did not openly declare himſclt, at firſt, ſent back. 
becauſe the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of Brett, Froiſſart. 
it was obvious, that he did not intend to make 
uſe of them, ſince all the towns denied them 
admittance; but, at length, he diſcovered 
his mind to the duke of Buckingham, and, 
making the beſt excuſe he could, provided him 
with ſhips, to return into England. 

The plague, which raged, at the ſame time, A truce 
in England and Scotland, occaſioned the truce with the 
to be renewed, between the two kingdoms, * 
till the following Eaſter. 800 

Though it was agreed, that the parliament , parlia- 
ſhould not meet, under a twelve-month, {ome ment. 
unexpected affairs obliged the king to convene Walking, 
it, in November, in order to demand a ircth 
ſupply of money, which was accordingly grant- 
ed, to enable him to execute the reſolutions of 
his council, with reſpe& to Portugal; bur, 
whereas the nobility and clergy had ſup- 
plied the former ſubſidy, this was a poll-tax, 
trom which no perſon was exempted, not e- 
ven the very monks and nuns; for all, above 
15 years old, were to pay 12 pence a head. 

It is extremely ſurpriſing, that, whilſt Eng- They re- 
land was actually engaged in war with France folvetoaſ- 
and Scotland, the king's council ſhould leave it 3 
unprovided, by ſending troops to the king of Fa. 
Portugal, who was in war with Caſtile ; but Act. Pub. 
private intereſt had the aſcendant over that of 
the publick, which is uſually the caſe, in rhe 
councils of kings, eſpecially, during minorities. 

The motive of this reſolution, in appearance, 
fo diſagreeable to the ſtate of the kingdom, was 
this: Ferdinand, king of Portugal, had under- 
taken a war againſt John, king of Caſtile, fon 
to Henry the Baſtard, in which he had been ſo 
unſucceſsful, that, inſtead of making conqueits 
upon his enemy, he had drawn him into his 
dominions. In this extremity, he courted the 
alliance of the Engliſh, in order to obtain ſuc- 
cours againſt the Caſtilians, their common e- 
nemies ; and, though it was altogether impro- 
per to ſend troops ſo far, when England could 
{carce defend her own coaſts, the duke of Lan- 
caſter's credit was ſo great, in the council, that 
it was reſolved, Ferdinand ſhould be aſſiſted. 
'This reſolution was made, under the 5 
of hindering the growth of the king of Caſtile, 

a mortal foe to the Engliſh; but the duke of 

Lancaſter's private advantage was the fole mo- 


tive. This prince, who had aſſumed the title 


of king of Caſtile, on account of his marriage 

with Conſtantia, eldeſt daughter to Peter the 

Cruel, hoped, by ſending troops into 1 
"gal, 


„ 
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1380. gal, to promote his own affairs; and, therefore, 
Was after the parliament's approbation of the in- 
tended expedition, and the grant of a ſupply, 
to carry it on, he cauſed the command of the 
troops to be given to the duke of Cambridge, 
his brother, deſigning 1 to follow him, 
in perſon, with greater forces. In the interim, 
as the truce with Scotland was about to expire, 
the council, by his direction, reſolved to pro- 

oſe to the king of Scotland the prolongation of 

t, that the ſending the troops into Portugal 
might not be obſtructed ; and, to forward this 
negotiation, he undertook it himſelf, and, forth- 
with, repaired tothe frontiers of the two king- 
doms,where he was met by the Scotch ambaſſa- 
dors ; however, whilſt he was treating with 
them, there happened, in England, affairs of 
far greater conſequence than the truce with 
Scotland, or the war with Caſtile. 

The poll-tax, impoſed by the parliament, 
was levied, in ſo gentle a manner, that the col- 
lectors excuſed many perſons; bur, as there are 
too many, who make it their buſineſs to inrich 
themſclves, at the expence of the publick, 
there were ſome that perſuaded the king and 
council, that, if more rigour was uſed, the tax 
would bring in much greater ſums, and even 
offered money, to have the management of it. 
In all probability, they were Flemings that 
farmed the tax, and obliged themſelves to give 
the king a certain ſum, for the produce of it ; and 
the new collectors, appointed by theſe farm- 
ers, levied the tax, with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. 
One that collected, in Kent, demanding of a 
tyler, at Deptford, named Walter, 12 pence, 
for one of his daughters, the father affirmed, 
that ſhe was not arrived at the age ſet down in 
the act ot parliament; upon which, the inſolent 
collector, as theſe ſort ot people generally are, 
attempting to know the truth, by an indecent 
action, the father, with his hammer, knocked 
out his brains. All the ſpectators applauded 
the action, and promiſed to protect the mur- 
derer, commonly called Wat Tyler“; and 
the ſpirit of rebellion did not only ſeize the in- 

habitants of Deptford, bur all the meaner ſort 

of the county of Kent,who were ſoon followed by 
thoſe of Eſſex. The poll- tax was not their ſole 

"parry for the people of thoſe parts had long 

ccn ina ferment, which, being inflamed by this 

accident, broke out into an open rebellion. The 
complained of the little care to hinder the fre- 
quent deſcents of the French, who had com- 
mitted great ravages in thoſe two counties; and 
to this was added a general diſcontent againſt 
judges, and all the agents of the law, who 
rained families, by their extortions. The 
nobles and gentry were no leſs deteſted by the 
peaſanrs, by reaſon of the right of villainage, 
which was extremely abuſed ; and the popu- 
lace were, to the laſt degree, incenſed againit 
the duke of Lancaſter, whoſe negligence they 
conſidered, as the cauſe of all their calamities. 

Theſe complaints being ſpread in thoſe parts, 

and countenanced by the ſeditious, or, ac- 
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cording to ſome, by the monks, who thought 1381. 
themſelves injured by the poll-tax, to which rw 
they were liable, produced an amazing effect; 

for, in a ſhort time, Wat Tyler, whom the ſe- 

ditious choſe, for their chief and protector of 

the poor people, appeared at the head of a- 

ve 100,000 men, breathing revenge on the He is ar 
nobles and profeſſors of the law. Thus, at- che head of 
tended, he marched directly to London, free- * 0-999 
ing, in his rout, all the priſoners in the publick 
jails; and, among the reſt, John Ball, a prieſt of 
Maiditon, who, by his ſeditious ſermons f, per- 
ſuaded the people, that, as all men were equally 
the ſons of Adam, it was their duty to reduce 
the world to a perfe& equality. Purſuant to 
this maxim, they reſolved to diſpatch all the no- 
bility, and thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed by 
their poſts ; and, without farther conſideration, 
they cut off the heads of all the lords, gentle- They be- 
men, judges, counſellors, and lawyers, that fell _ — 
into their hands. After this, they took a ſo- judge. 
lemn oath, that they never would own, for 
king, any man, named John ; which reſolution 
ſprung from their hatred to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, who bore that name, and was ſuſpected 
of aſpiring to the crown. 

Richard, hearing that the rebels were come The king 
as far as Black-Heath, where Wat Tyler re- ſends to 
viewed his army, ſent to know their demands; know 
who replied, that they had affairs of great im- er Fane 
portance to communicate to the king, and de- have. 
fired to have a conference with him. This in- 
ſolent requeſt being debated in council, ſome 
were of opinion, that the king ſhould comply 
with the rebels; alledging, that, ſince he was 
not in a condition to withitand them, gentle- 
neſs was the only way to reclaim them; bur 
Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Robert de Hales, prior of St. John's and high- 
treaſurer of England, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, 
maintaining that it was not ſafe for the king 
to venture his perſon with ſuch a rabble; and, 
accordingly, the requeſt of the ſeditious was 
rejected, and with menaces, little agreeable to 
the preſent ſituation of the court. The news 
of this ſo furiouſly enraged the rebels, that they They 
directly marched towards London, and enter- march to 
ed Southwark, parted from the city by the London, 
Thames ; and, having plundered the ſuburbs, 
without great interruption, they endeavoured 
to enter the city, London-bridge had then 
gates, which, being ſhut, at their approach, 
might have ſtopped, for ſome time, their im- 
petuoſity, if the mob, who preſently ſided with 
them, had not opened them, in ſpire of the 
magiſtrates; upon which, they entered into the 
city, where they committed all the ravages hey enter 
that conld be expected from ſuch a numerous the 8 
body, guided ſolely by their fury. The duke and com- 
of Lancaſter's palace was reduced to aſhes ; and mit great 
the houſes of ſuch, as they apprehended to be barbarities, 
their enemies, were given up to be rifled, tho 
their leaders, pretending not to be ſwayed by 
avarice, would not ſutter their people to ap- 
propriate to themſelves any part of the booty, 


* Walſingham ſays, he was called Walter Helier, or Tyler. 


+ His text was this proverbial rhyme : 


«© When Adam dalfe and Eve ſpan, 
<© Who was then a gentleman *' 


Walling. 
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1381. and even threw into the fire, which conſumed 
al their plundered riches, a man that would 
have retained a piece of plate. In this uni- 
verſal confuſion, 96 5h was like a town taken, 
by ſtorm; for the archbiſhop's L N the 
temple with all the writings preſerved there, 
and the houſes of the judges, lords, and prin- 
cipal citizens were devoured by the flames. 
This unruly mob took care to accompliſh their 
oath, to extirpate all appearances of grandeur 
or diſtinction; but the Flemings, above all o- 
thers, were expoſed to their fury. They drag- 
ged them from the churches, where they had 
taken ſanctuary; and, upon their not being 
able to pronounce certain words, very difficult 
for foreigners, they were, immediately, maſ- 
ſacred. 
They ſeize The rebels, having given theſe firſt marks of 
the rower, their fury, approached the tower, which might 
oy * have been eaſily defended, had not the terror, 
"+1... ſpread in the garriſon, cauſed them to 


archbiſho open 
and tea. The gates; and, finding there the archbiſhop 
ſurer, of Canterbury and the treaſurer, they, with- 


Walling. out any proceſs, cut off their heads. Upon 


this, they divided themſelves into three bo- 
dies; for Wat Tyler continued about the 
tower, with 30,000 men; Jack Straw, ano- 
ther of their captains, advanced into the city, 
with the rebels of Eſſex, to the number of 
60,000 ; and the reſt, under the conduct of 
another leader, lodged themſelves upon Mile- 
end-Green. 

The EC- In the interim, the king and council, after 

ſexians ac- long debates, how to put a ſtop to theſe furious 


ceptthe proceedings, could diſcover no better expedi- 

ns 5 of- ent, than to offer the rebels an authentick char- 

Malling. ter, confirming the privileges of the people, 
and a general pardon for all crimes committed, 
ſince the inſurrection; which offers the Eſſex- 
men readily accepted, though they were now 
in the heart of the city; and, leaving ſome of 
their leaders to forward the charters and par- 
don, they returned to their habitations. 

Wat Ty: However, Wat Tyler was not fo ttactable, 

ler rejccts though he pretended, that his ſole view was to 

Waläng obtain equitable terms; yet, as he ſeemed wil- 


ling to enter into a negotiation with the king 
himſelf, Richard, with a few attendants, came 
to Smith- field; from whence he ſent a knight, 
to deſire him to come and confer with him. 
Wat inſolently replied, that he would come, 
when he thought proper ; yet he advanced, im- 
mediately, at the head of his troops, but ſo 
ſlowly, that the king, being impatient, and 
willing to preſs him to make haſte, diſpatched 
the ſame knight to him again, tho? it had like 
to have cot him his life. Wat Tyler was juſt 
entered Smith. field, when the knight delivered 
the King's meſſage, without alighting, not ima- 
$uning that he would inſiſt on that ceremony; 
ut the proud leader ſo highly reſented this 
want of reſpect, that he would have killed him, 
it the king, who was himſelf advancing, had 
not cried out to the knight to diſmount. 
„The king's In Wat Tyler's interview with the king, be- 
conference ing both on horſeback, he made ſuch extrava- 
wi Ty- gant propoſals, that Richard was utterly at a 
2 loſs, what to reply; for he demanded, that all 
the antient laws ſhould be aboliſhed, and the 
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overnment modelled, according to certain 1381. 
Fantaſtic notions framed by himſelf ; and, Www 
even whilſt he made theſe demands, he, every 
now and then, lifted up his ſword, as it were - 
to threaten the king, it he did not, immediately, 
comply with what he had propoſed ; but that 
this brutiſh inſolence ſo raiſed the indignation 
of William Walworth, mayor of London, who 
attended the king, that, without conſidering to 
what danger he expoſed his maſter, he dil- 
charged ſuch a blow on the rebel's head, with 
his ſword, that he laid him dead at his feet. 

This imprudent, tho' reſolute, action had a The king 
natural tendency to ruin the king, and all his ? du great 
attendants ; and, indeed, the rebels, when they Walling, 
ſaw their leader on the ground, encouraged 
each other to revenge his death, and even bent 
their bows, to ſhoot at the king and his re- 
tinue ; but Richard prevented the danger, by 
a bolder and more prudent action than could 
be expected from a prince only 15 years old; 
who, turning to the rebels, cried with a loud 
and courageous voice: © What, my lieges ! 
6e will you then kill your king? Be not de- 
ce jected, for the loſs of your leader; for I my- 
“ ſelf will, now, be your general; follow me 
* into the field, and you ſhall have all the 
4 ſatisfaction you can poſſibly deſire.” Upon 
theſe words, he gently turned his horſe, and, 
putting himſelf at their head, rode towards 
St. George's-fields ; and the young king's re- 
ſolution had ſuch an effe& on the minds of the 
rebels, that they altered their firſt purpoſe, 
and followed him, without delay ; but they 
were no ſooner come into the fields, than they 
perceived, on their march towards them, a troop | 
of 1000 armed citizens, raiſed by the mayor, 
under the command of Sir Robert Knolles, 
an officer of great reputation. They were ſo 
extremely terrified at this ſight, falſly conclud- 
ing that all London was in readineſs, to attack 
them, that the foremoſt ranks threw down 
their arms and begged quarter; which pro- The rebels 
ceeding ſtruck ſuch a terror into the reſt, tho throw | 
they were ignorant of the cauſe, that, in a few downtheur 
moments, the whole multitude was diſperſed, K ron. 
without the effuſion of any blood, except that a 
of their leader. 

This event is, in many reſpects, ſo ſingular 
and extraordinary, that it is matter of the 
greateſt amazement. An inſurrection, indeed, 
is not ſo very ſurpriſing; yet that it ſhould be 
headed by ſuch a perſon, as Wat Tyler, is 
unuſual, though parallel inftances may, poſſibly, 
be found, in other hiſtories ; but it is, doubt- 
leſs, very extraordinary, that a ſingle man, as 
the mayor of London, ſhould dare to kill this 
leader, attended by 30,000 men. It is ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing, that a young prince, but 
15 years old, ſhould have the reſolution 
diſcovered by Richard, on this occaſion; 
and that his boldneſs ſhould produce ſo good 
an effect. In fine, that ſuch a numerous mul- 
titude, juſt glutted with blood and ſlaughter, 
ſhould diſperſe, on a ſudden, by a panick fear, 
at the ſight of a few armed citizens, is what 
cannot be conſidered, without aſcribing the 
cauſe to the Almighty, who holds the hearts of 
the people in his hand ; and, indeed, it will 

| appear, 


Fenn, !, 
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Book X. The Reign of 
1381. appear, preſently, that nothing leſs than a 
ort of miracle could, at that time, 
the utter deſtruction of England. 
It was not only in the counties of Kent and 
- Efſex; that the ſpirit of rebellion poſſeſſed the 
people ; for, whilſt Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
advanced towards London, V Ball and John 
Wraw, two ſeditious prieſts, ſtirred up the 
populace of Suffolk, where they ſoon aſſembled 
50,000 men ; who commirted, in thoſe parts, 
numberleſs barbarities, as it they were am- 
bitious of exceeding in cruelty, thoſe w 
exerciſed their fury, in London. Sir Jo 
Cavendiſh, chief juſtice, fell a ſacrifice to their 
rage; and they burnt all the antient charters, 
in the abbey of St. Edmundsbury, and in the 
univerſity of Cambridge. 5 
At the ſame time, Litteſter, an ale-houſe- 
keeper, at Norwich, headed another body of 
rebels in the county of Norfolk, and cruelly 
put to death all the judges and lawyers, that 
fell into his hands; and, as for the lords and 
gentlemen, he was ſo inſolent, as to oblige 
them to ſerve him, on the knee; but, if any 
one ſcrupled to ſubmit to that indignity, they, 
immediately, ordered him to be beheaded. 
Thus, he treated the earl of Suffolk, who 
would not feign to approve of their rebellion ; 
but, as it was impoſlible for the king's council 
to take ſpeedy and effectual meaſures, to reme- 
dy theſe diſorders, it was neceſſary that private 
perſons ſhould, of themſelves, uſe their endea- 
vours, without ſtaying for orders from court, 
to free themſelves from the impending danger. 
Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, a prelate 
of great courage, tho' not of a military pro- 
feſſion, thinking it his duty to do ſomething 
more than barely offer up prayers, on ſuch a 
preſſing occaſion, which equally threatened 
clergy and laity, headed @ few loyal ſub- 
jects; and, atracking the rebels, he made a 
terrible {laughter ; but, the two leaders, Wraw 
and Litteſter being taken, in the fight, the firſt 
was beheaded, upon the ſpot, and the other 
ſent to London, to receive the juſt reward of 
his crimes. 785 
- Theſe commotions being appeaſed, ſooner 
and more happily than could be expected, the 
king, by advice of his council, reſolved to 
chaltiſe the guilty ; and, accordingly, the lords 
received orders to raiſe, in every county, 
troops of known loyalty, and bring them to 
London. In a ſhort time, was drawn toge- 
ther an army of 40,000 men ; which being di- 
vided into two bodies, one marched into the 
county of Kent ; and, at the head of the other, 
the king went himſelf, to puniſh the people of 
Eſſex, who began to ſtir again, upon the re- 
vocation of the charter and general pardon ; 
but, as they had not leiſure to concert juſt 
meaſures, being prevented by the king's dili- 
gence, they were eaſily defeated. Great num- 
bers were ſlain, and many others reſerved, for 


The like 
mſurrec- 
tions in 
other 
counties. 


Knighton, 


The inſo- 
lence and 
cruelty of 
Litteſter. 


The pu- 
niſhment 


of the re- 
bels. 


Walſing. 


publick examples; and, among the latter, was 


2 Straw, companion to Wat Tyler, and 
cad of the Eſſex- rebels; who confeſſed, that 


their deſign was to murder the king, extirpate 


* Judge Jeffreys. 


. their hands, above 1500 died by the halter ; 
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all the nobility arid clergy, except the Mendi- 1381., 
cant friars, part England into ſeveral king 
doms, make Wat Tyler king of Kent, abolith, 
all the antient, and make new laws. Poſſibly, 
theſe projects were framed only, in general, 
and over theit bowls, whilſt they were on their 

arch to London ; but, however that be, ſuch 
deſign, managed by heads, very incapable 
of putting it in execution, could ſcarce fail of 
producing the ruin of the authors. It is faid, 
that beſides thoſe that fell, with their arms in 


and judge Treſilian was commiſſioned to go into 
the revolted counties, to try the guilty. As the 
number was extremely great, he had an op- 
portunity to gratify his cruel and revengeful 
temper, in puniſhing the unfortunate wretches, 
with the utmoſt ſeverity ; and- the barbarities 
he exerciſed, during his commiſſion, may juſtly 
be compared to thoſe practiſed, by a judge 
of the fame character , in the reign of 
James II. OR PEP 2 
Some would father this rebellion upon the A vindica- 
Wickliffites, who were commonly called Lol- don of the 
lards, but without any foundation; for it i: "pl 
certain, that religion had no concern in this Walfang. 
inſurrection, ſince the duke of Laneaſter, an | 
open protector of Wickliff, was. the principal 
object of the malice of the rebels; and Wick- 
lift, who, then, reſided on his living of Lutter- 
worth, in Leiceſterſhire, was never queſtioned, 
on that account. All that can be alledged, to 
give the leaſt colour to this accuſation is, that 
John Ball, a Franciſcan friar, one of the ring- 
leaders of the rebels, was, a little before, im- 
priſoned, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
order, for preaching the new doctrine ; but ir 
cannot be inferred from thence, that Wicklif”s 
followers excited theſe commoticns ; beſides, 
inſurrections, cauſed by a religious zeal, are 
ſeldom appeaſed, in ſo ſhort. a time as this, 
which laſted only a month, from the beginning 
to the end. | SE 
The duke of Lancaſter was on the northern The duke 
borders, when the rebellion broke out, in Kent, the Lanca- 
which lies ar the other extremity of the king- — nc- 
dom; who, upon the firſt news ſpeedily con- cuſed. 
cluded a three years truce with the Scots; but, 
being apprehenſive of expoſing himſelf to the 
fury of his enemies, if he returned to court, 
and alſo of giving the northern counties a pre- 
tence to imitate the ſouthern, it he ſtaid in Eng- 
land, he choſe to retire into Scotland, where 
he continued, till the ſedition was appeaſed. 
The king of Scotland offered him 20,000 men, 
to 2 the rebels; but he refuſed them, 
leſt, by introducing foreigners, he ſhould ec- 
caſion a general revolt in the kingdom; yet 
theſe precautions could not prevent his enemies 
from ſpreading a report, that he intended to 
march to London, at the head of a Scotch 
army, and ſeize the crown, tho he eaſily 
cleared himſelf from this groundleſs aſperſion. : 
Whilſt, by this unexpected inſurrection, Ri- The king's 
chard found himſelf in danger of loſing his a8 yr 
crown and lite, his ambaſſadors negotiated his 
marriage, in Germany. From the year 1379, 
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1382. 
The death 
of the carl 
of Marche. 


Richard's 
character. 


ceſs of Bava 
Lewis; which negotiation, had no 10 er ſuc- 


The HAS TORY 


he hagd,been deſirous of eſpouſing the daughter 
of Barnabas, duke ot Milan ;. but, this prajęct 
miſcarr ing, he emanded, in 1380, A Prin- 

Pavan a, 5 anghrer to th e late m ' ror 


liter to the emperor Wenceſlaus, was conclu 
ed, at Nuremberg ; 06h POPs ArriNng 
in England *, a little after the troubles were ap- 
peaſed, as fexeived, in a very pompous man- 
ner, agrecable to the king's, humour, who was 


ceſs than the farmer. Ar laſt, on. May 2, 
531, his marriage \ ith Ann of Lux } PIs 


extremely fond of ſuch {glemnities. 
| Edmund, earl of Marche, grandſon to Ro- 
er Mortimer beheaded, in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward IK, died, in February, 
1382, 1n his government of Ireland ; who, had 
married Philippa, only daughter to Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, third 5 of Edward III, 
and by her had a ſon, named Roger, who 
ucceeded him, in his hongur o 

arche. „ 

The parliament which met, about the end 
of the year 1381, and was prorogued, on ac- 
count of the qugen's arrival, ſat again, the fol- 
lowing year; and ſome hiſtorians affirm, that, 
in this parliament, an a& was paſſed, im- 
powering the biſhops to es hereticks, 
without the king's licenſe ; but others, and 
with more probability, maintain, that the 
Neue refuſed to pals rhe bill, and that the 
1 


it is certain, that, before this time, the biſhops 
bad no. uch power, without the king's expreſs 


| London and others. It is maniteſt, 
that theſe Fern would have been necd- 
lefs, had the biſhops enjoyed this privilege, 
without the King's conſent ; and, moreover, 
in : 9 of the {ame fort directed by 
Ric pr II, to the univerſity of Oxford, ex- 
tant allo in the Collection, no notice is taken 
of any ſtatute upon that wbje&t, though it was 
a conſtaut cuſtom, when the King acted, by ver- 
tue of an act of parliament, to mention it, in 
his letters patent or orders ; 1471 evidently 
appears. in the foreſaid Calection. 

Lichard, being, now, in his 17th year, be- 
gan more plainly to diſcover his inclinations, 
which, bitherto, had been reſtrained by the 
authority of his goyernors Having a v: 
conceipt of his own merit, he thaught himſelf 
no leis capable of goyerning the ſtate. than Ed- 
ward III. was, at his age; but there was à wide 
diſparity between theſe.two. princes. Edward, 
whey very young, with, an uncommon pene- 
rearion, had none bur noble aug gengroys in 
clinations, tending to his own glory and the 
happinels of his lybjects ; whereas Richard, 
minding only trifles, was cutirely devoted to his 
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plealyres. - He affected pomp and ; magnifi- 1382. 
g, more; than any of his predeceſſors; and. 


earl of 


— conſumed * in . yl 
gps gxpences. Ile was;exccedingly {wayed by 
&7crs ; and he,. expreſſed no [leſs affectĩon 
r. thaſe that applayded his paſſions, than a- 
vorſion for ſuch as adviſed him to lead a life 
worthy a great prince. As he wWas not, in the 

aſt, ĩnelined to war, he in council always pre- 
ferred negotiation to vigorous:reſolytions ; and, 
* — as he was out of his childhood, he Was 
ohlerved to chuſe, favourites, whoſe temper 
ay diſpoſition ſuited with his on, or, at 
aſt, Who artfally feigned to approve of all 
his proceedings. Among theſe were Alexan- 
der Vegane of York, Robert de Verc, 
carl of Oxford, a young man full of vivacity, 
whole youthful ſallies were extremely pleaſing 
to his maſter, Michael de la Pole, a merchant's 
ſon of London, and judge Treſilian, who never 
wanted reaſons, to countenance whatever was 
agreeable to the king. Theſe favourites, who, 
on all occafions, flattered him, were amply re- 
warded, for the leaſt petty ſervices; whilt * ; 


who managed the publick aflaits, and togk all 


the pains, were very little regarded. This be- 
haviour was diſpleaſing to the people; but an 
accident, towards the end ot this year, entirely 
alienated their affections from their ſovereign. 
One of the abovementioned courtiers obtaining 
of the king a conſiderable grant, Richard Scrope, 
the chancellor, æefuſed to annex the great ſeal to 
the patent; and he even expreſly told the per- 
ſon who ſollicited him, that the duty of his 
office would not ſuſfer him to (ct the ſeal, com- 
mitted to his guitody by the parliament, to 
all the king's grants, till he had acquired a 
little more experience. Richard, incenſed at 
us refalal, ſent fer the great ſeal; but he re- 
{cd to deliver it, alledging that he did not 
hold it of the king. This reſolution ſtill far- 
ther exaſperating the young prince, he went 
him(ctf to the chancellor, to require his obedi- 
encę; upon which, the chancellor gave him 
the al, declaring that he would ſerve him no 
longer, in any publick poſt, but content him- 
ſelf with maintaining, in all other reſpects, the 
llegiancę due from a ſubject to his ſovereign. 
Richard kept the great ſeal, ſome days, in his 
hands; and, left another chancellor ſhould ob- 
ſtruct, in the ſame manner, his inconſiderate 
grants, he annexed the ſeal himſelf to ſeveral 
atents ; after which he delivered it to Robert 
x6 wal biſhop of London, who, probably, 
was not ſo ſcrupulous as his predeceſſor. This 
action, extolled by the fayourires with the 
higheſt encomiums on the king's ſteadinels, 
diſguſted the reſt of the nation; and the king, 
henceſorward, was conſidered, as a prince 
capable «6 falling into great exceſles, unleis, 
timely. care was taken to bridle his paiſions. 


Acgoxdingly, in the next ſeſſions of the par- The bi- 
liamem, the houſe of commons reſolved to re- ſhops 
move this inconvenience, ariſing from the too power of 
great authority the King began to aſſumc; for 


* She arrived at Dover, about the latter end of December, and was married to the king, in the chapel- royal at 
Weſtminſter, on January 14, being alſo crowned, quickly after; but, inſtead of Richard's having any dowry with 


ker, he gave the emperor no leſs than 10,000 marks, or 80,000 florins, for his alliance, and he was likew!le at 


the whole charge of her coming over. Tyrrel, Walling. Rymer's Fœd. 
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Book X. 


1582. thepower of tire bithops, to impriſon hetetieks, 
as tpprehended?ro ! be very: deſtructive to- li- 
| berty, ſince it tendered: thecclergy, ina an- 
ner, abſolute maſters of the hondur and fortune 
of private perſons. The complaints, from all 
parts, obliged the commons to preſent a pet 
tion to the king, to revoe 4a coneeſſion to 
which they had not given their conſent; and 
Richard, being in want ef money, dutſt not 
reject their -requeſt; but :ſeme pretend, that, 
by the attifices of the clergy, this reroeation 
was razed out of the parliament-rells, wherel it 

is not xo be found. 


Urban VI. The ſchiſm ſtill continued, in the church, to 
e the great ſcandal of the Chriſtians, ho were 


alt Cle, at a loſs to know, which of the two popes was 
Baut UI. tobe regarded, as Chrift's viear; but Urban, 
Fraifart. whoſe party was ſtrongeſt, ſpiritual weapons 
proving inſufficient, judged it tote at vanta- 
geous to uſe temporal arms; wherefore, he 
publiſhed, againſt Clement and his adherthits, 
a Oruſade, of which Henty Spencer, 'bifhop of 
Norwich, was decluwed general. The pope, 
by this bull, granted the ſame indulgences to 
all chat would engage in 'this undertaking, us 
to thoſe who bore aums agaimt che Inficels; 
and, upon the publication of this Cruſade, the 
Enelifh nobility, gontry, people, and clergy 
entered into it, with the ſame ardox, as if they 
had been to wage war with the enemies 'of 
the chriſtian name; for, whilſt they waited fot 
the approbation of the parliamem, which was 
not at all queſtioned, every ene ditigently pre- 
pared, to obtain the promiſed mdntgences, ei- 
ther by ſerving, in perſon, in the war, or con- 
tributiag money for promoting the fame: 
During theſe preparations, the carl of Cam- 
bridge returned from Portugal, extremely diſ- 
fatistred ; becauſe che king of Pottugal made 
uſe of the Engliſſi ſuocours, to procure a bene- 
ficial treaty with the king of Caſtile, td whom 
he even gave Beatrix, his only daughter, pro- 
miſed to the carl of Cambridge's eldeſt fon ; 
for, by this means, the Engliſh prince loſt all 
hopes of obtaining for his foh the crown of 
Portugal, ana placing the duke of Lancafter, 
his brother, on the throne of Caſtile. 

1383, The parliament, which met, in the begin- 
The ſuc- ning of the year 1383, not only approved of 
ceſs of the the Cruſade publiſhed by Urban, but alſo 
Cruſade, 21 2 | 

granted a conſiderable ſubſidy, on that account; 
and, every thing being in readineſs, the biſhop 
of Norwich embarqued the Croifes, conſiſting 
50,000 foot and 2000 horſe. Upon his arrival 
at Calais, he held a council of war; and the 
majority were for entering France, ſince, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the bull, the Crufade 
was intended againft Clement and his adhe- 
rents. This was, probably, the reafon, why 
the court of England had engaged fo cordially 
in the affair; but the general, on private mo- 
tives, not diſcovered, in hiſtory, cauſed it to 
be reſolved, that the war ſhould be carried in- 
to Flanders, under the prerence that Flanders 
was a fief of the crown of France, though the 
earl of Flanders had owned pope Urban. Thus, 
contrary to the intention of the court, and, 
doubtleſs, of the pope himſelf, the Croifes in- 
vaded Flanders, and took Graveling, Bour- 
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bourg, Mardike, and Dufſkirk. The earl of 1383. 
OHSS, len ag Aer oe hone 4 AI 
tho ſome troops, with all! poffible expedition, 
1 raſh, 4s, Wich 72000 fen, tro bf the 
Croiſes battle, who had 'feceived-a"powerfil 
reitforcenen'frot-the Ganteis; bur, by this 
imprudent boſdneſs, he had the mĩs fortune to 
fee this atmy, Ris only refuge, entitely roùted; 
and, in this extremity, when his cotintry was 
6h the point vf being utterly deſtroyed, he had 
no other way, to free himſelf from this danger, 
but to apply to the court of France. He re- 
preſented to the young king's council, how 
much it was the iitefeſt öf France to ſave 
Flanders, eſpeclally as, in all appearance, it 
was not the intent of the Croiſes to reſt ſatĩs- 
fied with that ſingle conqueſt; and the court of 
France, 'to'prevent Flanders from falling into 
the hands of the Engliſh, reſolved to aſſiſt the 
earl. Charles VI, with a numerbus army, 
marched àAgainſt the 'Croifes, who were be- 
fiegitts Ypres; and, upon his approach, rai- 
fing the ſiege, they retired to Bourbburg, where 
they were inveſted. The bifhdþ-gtneral, for 
want of proviſions, would have been at n lofs 
ro extricate himfelf otſt of this perplexity, had 
not the dice of Bretagtie, by his mediation, 
obtained leave for the Ctvifes to retire, upon 
reſtoring the places they Had txken. Thus, 
ended the Critfadt, undertaken for che ſole in- 
rereſt of Urban, though neither the pope nor 
England received the leaft advantage; but, 
upon the biſhop's return, the king ordered the 
termporalirtes of his ſee to be feized, and ſeve- 
ral of his principal officers imprifoned, for not 
obferving their inſtructionns. 

Whilſt the Croĩſes were employed 5 in rava- The 
ging Flanders, England greatly ſuffered, in her prencti 
turn, by the frequent deſcents of the French, and Scots 
and incurſions of the Scots; and, having no ar- Kagan . 
my, to repulſe theſe enemĩes, the king was ob- — — 4 
liged to call a parliament, who granted him a a 

fidy to continue the war with Scotland, the 
conduct of which was committed to the duke 
of Lancaſter; but the king of Scotland, upon 
the news of the Preparations againſt him, ſued 
for a peace, tho' it was abfolutely refuſed. 

In the interim, the duke of Bretagne endea- nt 
voured to reconcile the two crowns of France nich 
and England; and, after N ſollicitations, France. 
he, ar length, prevailed with the two kings, Walſing. 
to fend their plenipotentiaties, between Calais Froiſſart. 
and Boulogne; but the reſult of this negotia- 
tion was only a truce, for 10 months, in which 
the Kings of Scotland and Caſtile, if they re- 
e it, wete to be included, The Joke of 

irgundy, uncle to the king of France, under- 
took to anſwer, within a limited time, for the 
king of Scotland; but, the earl of Flanders, his 
farher-in-law, dying, in this interval, his care, 
to take poſleſſion of his dotninions, induced him 
to forget, ox neglett, his engagement. In the 
mean time, whether rhe Engliſh thought the 
Scots would not be included in the treaty, or 
were deſirous of reaping ſome advantage, from 
the expence they had been at, the duke of 
Lancaſter went and tavaged Scotland, to the 
very gates of Edinburgh; but this incurſion ob- 
liged the King of Scotland to delite ro be _ 
de 
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138 z. ded in the truce, which was granted, by the 
A mediation of the duke of Burgundy. 


1384. 


Soon after the duke of Lancaſter's return, a 


The duke certain Iriſh monk came to court, then at Sa- 


of Lancaſ- 
ter is accu- 
ſed of con- 


ſpirin 


again 


king, 


Walſing. 


He is far- 
ther ſuſ- 
pected, 


5 


The pro- 
jegt of de- 
ſtroyin 
the duke o 


lisbury, and diſcovered to the king a ſecret of 


great importance, viz. that the duke of Lan- 
caſter, his uncle, had conſpired to murder him, 
and ſeize the crown; which accuſation was at- 
tended with too many ptobable circumſtances, 
for Richard to doubt the truth of it; but the 
duke, without the leaſt emotion, vindicated 
himſelf, as to each article, ſo as to give Richard 
ſeeming ſatisfaction. However, he ordered 
the accuſer to be taken into cuſtody, either to 
puniſh him, or examine him more ſtrictly; but, 
when he was to be brought before the council, 
it was found that he was hanged, over-night, 
in the priſon, without any poſſibility of diſco- 
ver ing the author of this outrage. This acci- 
dent proved very injurious to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, {uch were the people's prejudices againſt 
him; though it was no leſs probable, that the 
monk was murdered by the authors of the ac- 
cuſation, than hat ir was done by the duke's 
orders. * | 

Another accident, ſoon after, confirmed the 
people in the ſuſpicion, raiſed by the monk's 
report, againſt the duke of Lancaſter : An al- 
derman of London, a ſpecial favourite of the 
duke, befis charged with conſpiring againſt 
the king, was convicted, after a ſtrict exami- 
nation; yet, though the duke was abroad, his 
cloſe friendſhip with the criminal, and the en- 
deavours of his friends, to prevent the ſentence, 
and afterwards to obtain the king's pardon, 
occaſioned ſevere reflections on the duke's cha- 
racter ; -who was then upon an ambaſly to Pa- 


ris, where he ſpent 50,000 marks, in procu- 
ring only the prolongation of the truce, for ſome 
months. 


If the duke of Lancaſter was not beloved by 
the people, he was no leſs deteſted by the fa- 


r vourites, who could not hope to diſpoſe of all 


Lazcaſter, things, at their pleaſure, whilſt he preſerved 
Walling. his credit with the king; for it is the known 


* 


: * 14 ho . a 

practice of moſt favourites, not to ſuffer about 
their maſter any, except their own creatures. 
Accordingly, theſe, conſidering the duke of 


Lancaſter, as a troubleſome inſpector, and in- 


capable of condeſcending to court them, be- 


lieved that they ought, above all things, to 


be rid of that prince; wherefore, they all acted 
in concert, to create in the king ſuſpicions a- 
f uncle, as a very dangerous enemy. 
Richard, who neither did, nor would, ſee any 
thing but with their eyes, ſuffered himſelf to be 
{o prejudiced, that he conſented to a reſolution 
of accuſing the duke of high-treafon ; and judge 
Ireſilian, a man of a ctuel and daring temper, 
undertook to draw up the articles of accuſa- 
tion, and manage the evidences; even offer- 
ing to try him, as a private perſon, though, 
by the laws of the land, he could be only judg- 
ed by his peers. As this conſpiracy could not 
be ſo ſecretly projected, as to eſcape the duke's 
notice, he thought it imprudent to deliver him- 
ſelf into the hands of his enemies, who were 
intent upon his ruin; and, therefore, regard- 


leſs of his vindication, he withdrew to his caſtle 


2 


* 


9222 
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of Pontefract, here he aſſembled ſome troops, 


and made other preparations for his own de- 
fence, in caſe of an attack. Though he had 
not many friends; yet, being perſecuted by the 
miniſters, who were ſtill more hated than him- 
ſelt, it was not difficult to find a ſufficient num- 
ber of people to join him; and a civil war was 
upon the point of being kindled in the king- 
dom, when the princeſs of Wales, the king's 
mother, interpoſed, to make peace, before hoſ- 
tilities were commenced. She ſucceeded, at 
length, after many journies and fatigues; and 
Richard, convinced of the falſhood of the ſuſ- 


Picions, ſuggeſted to him, againſt the duke, 


is uncle, reſtored him to his favour. 
During theſe broils, no preparations were 
made for the war, though the late truce with 
France and Scotland was about to expire; for 


* 


1384. 
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1386. 


France 
prepares to 
4 { . . exert itſelf, 
it was imagined, that it might be renewed ; Walſing. 


but the king of France had other defigns ; and, as Act. Pub. 


the court of England was in a perfect ſecurity, 
he reſolved to improve it, by making a vigo- 
rous effort, from which he expected great ad- 
vantages. With this view, he ſent a power- 
ful army into Guienne, to compleat the con- 
2 of that dukedom, before the Engliſh 

ould be in a condition to oppoſe it; and, at 
the ſame time, he ſent the king of Scotland 
an aid of 1000 men at arms, under the com- 
mand of John de Vienne, who was to make 
a diverſion, in the north, to favour the deſcent 
of the French, in the ſouthern parts of the 
iſland. The alarm, taken by the Engliſh, at 
all theſe preparations, turned to their ſafety; 
for the court gave ſuch preſſing orders to levy 
troops, and the orders were executed, with 
ſuch ardor and diligence, that, if we may be- 
lieve the hiſtorians, Richard quickly found 
himſelf at the head of 300,000 men. | 
tached 60,000, under the command of the 


whilſt, with the reſt, he himſelf lay in expec- 
tation of the French, upon the ſouthern coaſt; 
but, upon the duke of Lancaſter's approach, 


the Scots, from ravaging the borders of Eng- 


land, retired to the center of their kingdom, 
leaving the Engliſh general at liberty to revenge 
his countrymen, by his ravages in Scotland, 


The duke 


He de- f Lancaſ- 
ter march- 
| | : es into 
duke of Lancafter, to march into Scotland, Scotland. 


Knighton, 


where he had purſued them. The great ar- _ 


my aſſembled, by Richard, defeating the king 
of France's hopes of ſucceſs, he deterred the 
execution of his project, to a more conveni- 
ent ſeaſon; and, by this means, Richard had 
leiſure to march towards Scotland, with the 
choice of his army. In all probability, he would 
have entirely ſubdued that kingdom, ſince the 
king of Scotland was unable to withſtand him, 


if, by the favourites jealouſy of the duke of 


Lancaſter, who commanded under him, he had 
not irrecoverably loſt ſo fair an opportunity. 


The Scots, perceiving that the king of Eng- 


land only amuſed himſelf with ravaging the 
country, about Edinburgh, began to recover 
from their conſternation, cauſed by his formi- 
dable forces; but, being too weak to attack 
him, to oblige him to quit Scotland, they re- 
ſolved upon 2 a diverſion, in England. 


Purſuant to this reſolution, they removed, at 


a greater diſtance from the Engliſh army, to 
| | induce 
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came into Cumberland, where they made hor- 


-rible ravages. Whilſt they were on their march 
thither, Richard never ſo much as inquired af- 


ter them; but, fancying that they were fled, 
and fatisfied with the advantages already gain- 
ed, he determined, not being fond of war, to 
return into England. He received intelligence, 
by the way, of the Scots entering Cumberland, 
and might eaſily have cut off their retreat; yet, 
in ſpite of all the duke of Lancaſter's endea- 
vours, to perſuade him to a vigorous reſolution, 
he choſe rather to follow the earl of Oxford's 
advice. This favourite perſuaded him, that 
the duke of Lancaſter only ſought to expoſe him 
to danger; and, this counſel correſponding 
with his own ſuſpicions and inclinations, he 
neglected going in queſt of the enemy, whilſt 
all, except the favourites, were ſo amazed at 
his conduct, in overlooking - the calamities of 
his ſubjects of Cumberland, that they loudly 
-murmured, and conſidered him, as a prince 
regardleſs of the good of the publick. 

Whilſt the king was on his march to Lon- 
'don, the lord Holland, his half-brother, quar- 
relling with the earl of Stafford's eldeſt fon, 
killed him, and took ſanctuary in Beverly-ab- 
bey; but this action was ſo heinous, that, not- 
withitanding the ties of blood, Richard reſolv- 
ed to abandon the murderer to the rigour of 
the law ; and, though the princeſs of Wales, 


their common mother, interceded for her ſon, 


ſhe could never obtain his pardon. This re- 
fuſal fat fo heavy upon her mind, that ſhe died 
with grict, a few days after; yet, whether 
the king was forry, for being fo cruel to his 
mother, or the murderer found a more power- 
ful, interceſſor, the princeſs was ſcarce in her 
grave, before he granted the pardon ſhe had 
ſued for, to no purpoſe. 

The fear of the French invaſion being va- 
nithed, the duke of Lancaſter demanded aſſiſt- 
ance of the king, to proſecute his right to the 
crown of Caſtile ; and there could never hap- 
pen a more proper opportunity, to obtain his 
defire. Ferdinand, king of Portugal, dying, 
without leaving any legitimate children but 
Beatrix, queen of Caſtile, the king, her huſ- 
band, pretended, that the crown of Portugal 
was devolved to his queen, by the deceaſe of 
the King, her father ; but the Portugueſe, not 
bearing the thoughts of living in ſubjection to 
the Caſtilians, placed on the throne John, na- 
tural ſon to the late king. As it was next to 
impoſſible, that this quarrel ſhould be decided, 
without arms, the king of Caſtile entered Por- 
tugal, and, advancing as far as Lisbon, beſieg- 
ed the city; but, meeting with a braver de- 
tence than he expected, he was conſtrained 
to retire. In the next campaign, he loſt a 
battle, which obliged him to quit Portugal, 
{till hoping to accompliſh his ends, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of France ; and the new king of Por- 
tugal, finding that his enemy was about to re- 
ceive aid from the king of France, diſpatched 


ambaſladors to England, to negotiate an alli- | 


ance with Richard, oftering to acknowledge 
the duke of Lancaſter, for king of Caſtile, and 


„ 
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avoid a battle; but, by ſpeedy marches, they 


1 
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ſupport his right, with all his forces. The pre- 1385. 
ſent poſture of affairs, in England, had a natura. 
tendency to forward the negotiation of the Por- 

tugueſe ambaſladors ; for Richard, prejudiced Ad. Pub. 
againſt the duke, his uncle, heartily wiſhed his 
removal, his favourites repreſenting him, as a 
formidable relation, and a very troubleſome 
governor. They told him, moreover, that it 
was his intereſt to dethrone the king of Caſtile, | 


an avowed enemy to the _ ; which was 


the more practicable, as the king of Portugal 
was willing to make a powerful diverſion: 
The duke of Lancafter haſtened, with all poſ- 
ſible ardor, the concluſion of this affair, ex- 
pecting, with the forces of England, and aſſiſt- 
ance of Portugal, to ſucceed in his deſigns ; 
and all theſe conſiderations prevailed on the 
king's council, to give a favourable hearing to 
the king of Portugal's propoſals, and to pro- 
miſe the duke of Lancatter an aid proportion- 
able to the importance of the undertaking. 
Purſuant to this reſolution; the king called a 
parliament, to demand a ably en that ac- 
count ; and the commons rea ye granted it, 
expreſſing great earneſtneſs for ius expedition, 
not ſo much out of love to the duke, as to re- 
move him out of the kingdom, where it was 
continually feared, that he would, at laſt, oc- 
caſion troubles fatal to the ſtate; and, the 
clergy refuſing to pay their quota of the ſub- 
ſidy, they petitioned the king to ſeize their 
temporalities. Richard, who would not quar- 
rel with the clergy, for his uncle's ſake, retuſed 
to comply. with the requeſt of the commons ; - 
tho his moderation procured him, from the | 
clergy, what force would ſcarce ever have ex 
torted from them. Thus, the duke of Lanca- _ 
ſter, ſecure of the parliament's aſſiſtance, made, 


.as king of Caſtile, a league offenſive and de- 


fenſive with the king of Portugal, and prepar- 
ed for the war, with all poſſible expedition. 

In the ſame parliament, Roger Mortimer, The carl 
earl of Marche, was declared preſumptive heir of Marche 
to the crown, provided Richard died, without declared 
iflue ; who was ſon of Philippa, only daughter . rhe 
to Lionel, duke of Clarence, third ſon to Ed- x. 
ward III, and grandſon to Roger Mortimer, 
earl of Marche, executed, as a traytor, in the 
late reign ; but the ſentence, paſſed upon him, 
was afterwards repealed, becauſe the formali- 
ties, preſcribed by the laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm, were not obſerved at his trial. 

Before the breaking up of the parliament, Ine 
the king conferred on the earl of Cambridge, confers 
his uncle, the title of duke of York; and on the new ho- 
earl of Buckingham, his other uncle, that of nours on 
duke of Glouceſter. It was neceſſary for him hi uncles 


. l and fa- 

to promote theſe two princes to higher degrees vourites. 

of honour, unleſs he would leave them below Walſing. 

the earl of Oxford, whom he created, at the 

{ame time, marqueſs of Dublin, and, ſoon af- 

ter, duke of Ireland; who was the firſt that 

bore the name. of marqueſs, in England ; and 

Michael de la Pole, another of the king's fa- 

vourites, was made carl of Suffolk, and lord 

W | $306, 
n the beginning of the year 1386, Leo, The king 

king of 1 his dominions by f Arme- 

the Lurks, came to England, to conter with 

7 E 


king 


nia comes 
into Eng- 


Richard; land. 
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1386. Righard ; daſigning wo procure a im ;and 
Www liſting peace, hetween France and England, 
in;expettation that, atterwards, the-twonrowns 
would join all their forces, to xcftore himrro this 
Kingdom; but, if this qroject miſcarried, the, at 
leaſt, ahtained from Richard a conſiderable 

preſent, and an annual penfian of 1000 l. 


The duke The duke af Lancaſter, having fioithed bis 
of Lanca- tions for his Spaniſh expedition, em- 
— 5 xqued at Partſmonth, with an army of 


Span. no, ooo men, among whom were 2000 nat 


Walling. arms ; and the ;cavricd with him Conſtantia of 


Caſtile, his wite, and his two daughters, Phi- 
lippa and Catharina, che firſt of whom he had 
by Blanche of Laneaſter, and the other by 
Conſtantia ; being alto accompanied by the 
king and queen to Partſmouth, who wiſhed 
them good ſucceſs, and prefented them with 
two gold crowns. The duke, ſetting ſail, made 
ſame Ray at Breſt, and obliged the duke of 
Bretagne toraiſe the ſiege of that town, which 
all his dallicitations had not, hitherto, been 
able to recover from the Engliſh ; amd then, 
pur ſuing this voyage, the arrived, Auguft the 
gth, at Corunna, whene he landed his troops. 
Upon his arrival, he made himſelf mafter of 
{everal places in Gallicia, and, at laſt, of Com- 
poſtella, where he paſſed the winter; and, 
whilſt the ſeaſon prevented him from continu- 
ing his progreſs, he concluded a marriage, 
between Philippa, his eldeſt daughter, and 
the King of Portugal, and ſpent the reſidue 
of the time, in projecting the next campaign. 


Great pre- As England, upon the duke of Lancatter's 


3233 departure, deprived of her beſt troops, would 
to cone, be, probably, deſenceleſs, the king of France 
3 relolved upon a freſh effort, ro conquer that 
kingdom; and he made ſuch prodigious pre- 
parations, that all Europe expected, with a- 
ſtoniſhment, the ſucceſs of this undertaking. 
He had prepared goo tranſport-ſhips, and 
cauſed a wooden fort to be made, which could 
be taken in pieces, tor the detence of his army, 
after landing ; and, if the duke of Berry, his 
uncle, purely, to render the project abortive, be- 
cauſe, as an hiſtorian remarks, he was not the 
author, had not too long delayed his coming, 
the French would have found England unpro- 
vided with troops for her defence; but, the 
duke not repairing to Sluice, till the 14th of 
September, Richard had leiſure ſo to prepare, 
as to have no reaſon to dread the mighty ef- 
forts of his enemies; and, in all likelihood, 
the great diligence of the Engliſh, rather than 
the ſeaſon, which was not too far advanced, 


for ſo ſhort a paſlage, obliged the king of 


France to (end his troops into winter-quarters. 
Richard Ihe grand deſigns of France were no ſooner 
ruſes3 known in England, than troops were levied, 
great **- With ſuch ſpeed and ſucceſs, that an army of 


m 


Walſing. 290,000 men were drawn together; and part 


of theſe forces were put into the places molt 
expoſed, whilſt the reſt ſtood ready to prevent 
the landing of the enemies; but, as this ar- 
my was to be maintaincd, as well as raiſed, 
which could not be done, without a vaſt ex- 
pence, a parliament was called, to conlider of 
ways and means. The king demanded a ſub- 
ſidy, proportionable to his wants, which the 


parkament were very willing to grant; but they 1386. 
could mot think of leaving the money in the Wy ww 
powor of the king and his favourites, among 
whom the marquoſs of Dublin and the carl of 
Suffolk were the chief; for theſe lords were, 
fo univerſally and .excefſively, odious, that, in 
order to tuin them, the parliament did not 
dorupte to hazard the toſs of the whole Kking- 
dom. They preſented an addreſs to the king, 
dleſiring chat the treaſurer and the earl of 
Suffolk, che chancellor, might be removed from 
their places; and that all thoſe might be cal- 
ted no an account, through whoſe hands the 
qublick money had paſſed, affirming, that the 
king would find, in the confiſcation of the e- 
ſtates of the miſmanagers, ſums ſufficient to 
anſwer the exigences of the ſtate. Richard, 
ſurpriſed at this addreſs, in the preſent poſture 
of affairs, received it, with an indignation, 
hüch it was impoſſible for him to conceal ; 
and e anſwerod very ſharply, that the parlia- 
ment onght to mind the buſineſs, for which 
they were called, and not meddle with what 
did not concern them; rafhly adding, that, 
« To pkaſe the parliament, he would not 
turn ont the meaneſt ſcullion in his Kitchen.” 
At the ſame time, he withdrew to Eltham, 
without ſtaying for a reply. 

Though the king could not doubt, but ſuch he king 
an offenſive anſwer would extremely exaſpe- demands 


rate the commons, he ſent, a few days after, a ſubſdy, 


the chancellor himſelf, to order them, in an in an im- 
imperious manner, to grant the deſired ſab- Ene 
fidy ; upon which order, hitherto, unuſual, in 
affairs of this nature, the two houſes uniting, 
as having one common intereſt, ſent the king 
word, that they would proceed to no bufineſs, 
till he returned to his parliament, and his mi- 
niſters were puniſhed, according to their de- 
ſerts. This reply, to the laſt degree, incen(- 
ing the king, he commanded the two houſes 
to ſend to him 40 of their members, to give an 
account of their proceedings; but the parlia- 
ment, inſtead of complying, would have oome 
to an open rupture, if the moſt prudent had 
not prevailed on them, though with extreme 
difficulty, to ſend to the king the duke of 
Glouceſter, his uncle, and the biſhop of Ely. 
Theſe rwo lords, arriving at Eltham, told the 
king, in the name of both houſes, that, as the 
ſovereign had power to aſſemble them, they 
had allo a right to require his preſence, in his 
parliament ; adding, that it was enacted by 
an old ſtatute, that, if the king abſented him- 
{clf, 40 days, from his parliament, without a 
lawful cauſe, the members might return to 
their habitations ; which they were reſolved 
to do, if the king perſiſted to deprive them ot 
the honour of his preſence. To this vigorous 
declaration Richard replied, in a furious paſ- 
ſion, and with great imprudence, that he 
plainly perceived his ſubjects were reſolved to 
rebel againſt him; and, therefore, he had 
nothing more to do, than to deſire the aſſiſt- 
ance of the king of France, to reduce them 
to their allegiance. The lords made anſwer, 
that the king of France was the moſt mor- 
tal enemy of the Engliſh nation, as appeared 
from his preſent endeavours to deſtroy them { 
an 
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1386. and that the king's deſperate teſolurion-cotmd 
Wa w only-proceed from the pernicions advice of his 
evil counſellors, whoſe ſole view wits to ſet him 
at variance with his faithful ſubjects. Upon 
this, thoy withdrew, affirming that their orders 
extended no farther, than to intreat him to 
return to his parliament, who (ſolely conſulted 
the welfare-of him and the kingdom. 
The king The deputies being retired, Richard came 
32 to to more moderate reſolutions; for, probably, 
ow of the minifters and favonrires dreaded the con- 
his fa- fequences attending a rupture with the 'parita- 
vourites. ment. In this diſpoſition, he repaired to the 
parliament, and, with a good grace, granted 
all rheir requeſts ; for che chancellor was not 
only removed from his office, but ſummoned ro 
appear and give an account of his adminiſtra- 
tion, wherein he was notoriotiſſy guiiry of ma- 
ny miſdemeanors; and, as for the marqueſs of 
Dublin, lately made duke of Ireland, he was 
fent thither, with a penfion of 3000 marks, 
his whole eſtate being confiſcated, by order of 
parliament. This done, the two honſes ap- 
pointed 14 commiſſioners, to take care of the 
publick affairs, jointly with the king ; and they 
authorized the duke of Gloucefter and the earl 
of Arendel, to examine the publick accounts, 
amd to what uſcs the king's revenue had been 
applied. A few days after, the chancellor, 
being found guilty of Ttifmatmgement, was 
forced to reſtore all the gratms he had received 
from the king; which were ſo exceſſive, that 
Richard himſelf, who had never computed 
them, being ſurpriſed, upbraided his favourite, 
for abuſing his good- will. 
The Towards the end of this ſeſſion, the agree- 
2 able news came, that the French army were 
loft. de ſeparated, and their fleet fo damaged by a 
ſtorm. ſtorm, as not to be fit to to ſea again, 
tor a conſiderable time; for, of the powerful 
fleet prepared by the French, the greateſt part 
of the ſhips foundered, at ſea, or were loft, on 
the Enghth coafts ; and, among the latter, were 
foumd fome laden with plank, for building the 
tort above-mentioned. 
Richard Ihe patliament breaking up, as ſoon as the 
Meats a apptehenſions of the invaſion wete removed, 
who 6: 2 the King quickly recalled to conrt the duke of 
him up to Leland, the earl of Suffolk, and the archbiſhop 
revenge. Of York; and he even affected to careſs them, 
Kmghton, more than before their difgrace, and load them 
with freſh favours. The favourites re-affumed 
their former poſt, with hearts full of revenge, 
eſpecially, againſt the two commiſſioners of the 
publick accounts, who had occafioned their 
condemnation ; and they eafily made the young 
king believe, that they had ſuffered, be his 
fake, and that the deſigns of their enemies 
were pointed, not ſo much at the miniſters, as 


at the king himſelf. They repteſented to him, 


That accuſing the counſellors is an evident 
proof, that the fovertign is judged incapa- 
ble of governing; and that the readieſt way, 
<* to diſcredit a prince, is to perſuade his ſub- 
« jets, that he makes uſe of ill miniſters.“ 
Theſe inſinuations, frequently repeated, made 
fo deep an impreſſion on the king's mind, that 
he reſolved to free himſelf from the ſubjection 
of the parliament ; but the favourites intima- 
ted to him, that it would be very difficult to 
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accompliſh it, whilſt the duke of Glonceſter 1386. 
was at the head of the factious; and, by this 
means, they induced him to conſent to all | 
their plots, for his uncle's deſtruction. Having 3 
obtained the King's approbation, they could of Glou- 
find no better way, to compaſs their ends, than ceſter is 
to poiſon the duke and ſome other of their derermin- 
principal enemies, at a feaſt to which they . 1 
were invited by the city of London; but, as s 
they durſt not execute this conſpiracy, withour He {caps 
fecuring the mayor, he gave the duke of Glon- u.“ 
—_ intelligence of it, who came not to the 
R 

Had it been as eaſy for the favourites to de- 1387. 
ſtroy their private enemies, as it was to excite The fa. 
the king's harred againſt them, there would Jr up the 
hardly have been teſt, in the kingdom, a lord king a- 
capable of protecting them; but, in a govern- gainſt their 
ment like that of England, particularly, during euemies. 
à minority, it is next to impoſſible for the king 
and his miniſtry to do whaterer they pleaſe; 
and the favourites, then, continually afraid ot 
being rhemſelves prevented, were obliged te 
have recourſe to fecret ways, to ruin their e- 
nemies, in the interim, pte judicing the King 
againſt his beſt ſubjects, till being of age, he 
might act, with a more abſolute authority. 
The earls of Arundel and Nottingham, ad- 
Mirals of England, embarquing, in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring, took a Feet of French, 
Spanifh, and Flemiſh merchant- men, and 
bronghit ſome of them to England, laden with 
wine; and they afterwards, failing to Bre- 
tagne, relieved Breft, beſieged by the duke. 
However, this ſignal ſervice only expoſed them 
to the King's indignation; and, when they re- 
turned from their expedition, he wonld not 
vouchſafe even to ſpeak to them ; for, it was 
intimated to him, by his miniſters, that the 
taking of theſe ſhips would infallibly plange him 
into troubles, which would exceedingly embar- 
raſs him; but the two carts, greatly offended 
at this nnciwl reception, reſigned their com- 
miffion, which was given to the earl of Nor- 


thumberland. | 


Thus, did the favourites ſtir up their maſter The duke 
againſt the principal lords, expecting to reap - Ireland 
the fruit of their artifices, when the king ſhould 3 ie 
be of age, of which he wanted but a little; but couſin to 
an accident, that fell out, ſoon after, haſtened the king. 
the execution of their projects. The duke of Walling. 
Ireland, prefuming upon his influence over the 
king, had the inſolence to divorce his wife, 
daughter to the lord Concy, and grand-dangh- 
ter to Edward III, in order to marry Lance- 
rona, maid of honour to the queen, a Bohe- 
mian of mean extraction; and, though this di- 
vorce reffected a difhonour on the royal fami- 
ly, Richard did net diſcover the leaſt concern; 
but the duke of Gloncefter, highly reſenting 
this affront, declared, that he would revenge 
it, the firſt opportunity. The duke of Ireland 
reſolved to prevent him; and, with this view, 
having concerted the means with the king, he 
feigned to go into Ireland, taking the road to 
Wales, where the king was plealed to accom- 
pany him; but this pretended voyage was only 


to conſult, more privately, how to execute their 


deſign of alluming an arbitrary power, of which 
the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Arundel, 
Warwick, 
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Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham were to 
feel the effects. The reſult of this conſultation 
was, that the king ſhould raiſe an army, to 
terrify theſe lords, and then call a parliament, 
the election of which ſhould be ſo managed, 
that the members ſhould be entirely devored 
to him; and that he ſhauld cauſe to be paſſed 
all ſuch acts, as were neceſſary to ſecure him an 
unlimited power. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, they went to 
Nottingham, where the king ſent tor all the 
ſheriffs, ſome of the principal citizens of Lon- 
don, and all the judges; and, when they were 
aſſembled, he repreſented to them, that he 
intended to raiſe an army, to chaſtiſe ſuch 
lords, as he named to them, among whom was 
the duke of Glouceſter, and demanded of the 
ſheriffs, what number of troops each of them 
could furniſh him with; adding, that he de- 
ſigned to call a parliament ; and he ordered 
them to ſuffer no repreſentative to be choſen, 
that was not in the liſt he ſhould give them 


who refuſe himſelf. The ſherifts replied, that it was not 
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in their power to execute his orders; that the 

cople were ſo well affected to the lords he 
bad mentioned, that there was no proſpect of 
levying an army againſt them; and that it 
was ſtill more difficult to deprive the people 
of their right, of freely electing their repreſen- 
tatives in parliament. However, the judges * 
were not ſo ſcrupulous; who, when the king 
asked them, whether he had not power to 
turn out the 14 commiſſioners appointed by 
parliament, and annul ſuch acts, as were pre- 
judicial to him? anſwered, The king was 
above the laws.” Nevertheleſs, being re- 
quired to ſubſcribe their opinion, ſome endea- 


voured to be excuſed, but were compelled to 


it, by the menaces of the favourites; and it 
is affirmed, that one of the judges ſaid aloud, 
after ſigning, No action ever better deſerved 
* hanging, than that he had done, on this oc- 
« caſion.” The opinion of the judges being, 
thus, extorted, Richard, immediately, iſſued 
out commiſſions to levy an army; but ſo few 
were willing to ſerve him, that he was con- 
{trained to deſiſt from his project; and, enra- 
ged at this diſappointment, he returned to 
London, after a fruitleſs declaration of his de- 
11gns, which rendered him ſtill more odious to 
the publick. IO 

A plot of this nature, ſo openly contrived, 
and not put in execution, very rarely fails of 
proving fatal to the authors. 'The duke. of 
Glouceſter and the other lords of his party 
plainly perceived, that, if the king and his fa- 
vourites had not already ſacrificed them to 
their animoſity, it was not for want of will 
but of power; and the only remedy left, in 
their opinion, was a recourſe to arms; but the 
duke of Glouceſter thought, that, before he 
made uſe of this violent method, he ſhould 
try, once more, to remove the king's preju- 
dices, and, therefore, he ſent the biſhop of 
London, with reſpecitul aſſurances of his allegi- 
ance, and an offer to clear himſelf, by oath, 
of the crimes fallly laid to his charge. Richard 
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appeared, at firſt, inclinable to admit of this 138). 
juſtification ; bur the carl of Suffolk preſently Cyyuw 


made him alter his ſentiments, by telling him, 
even before the biſhop, that he would never 
be ſafe on the throne, whilſt the duke of Glou- 
ceſter was alive; but the biſhop of London, 
being greatly provoked by theſe words, told 
the favourite, that, as he was condemned by 


the parliament, and held his life, merely, by 


the king's grace, it became him, leſs than a- 
ny man, to accuſe loyal ſubjects. The king 
was ſo highly oftended at the prelate's bold» 
neſs, that he commanded him to depart from 
his preſence ; upon which, the proſcribed lords, 
believing that a vigorous defence was the only 
way left, to ſcreen them from the deſigns of 
the court, reſolved, at length, to rake up 
arms; and, having a great intereſt in the peo- 
ple, who conſidered them, as their protectors, 
they ſoon drew together an army of 40,000 
men, with which they marched directly to 
London. 


The diligence of the lords diſconcerted all Th. king's 
the meaſures of the king and his minitters ; deſign is 
wheretore, Richard reſolved to go to France, fruſtrated. 
and reſtore to king Charles Calais and Cher- Walſing. 


bourg, in order to procure a powertul aid, to 
reduce his rebellious ſubjects, as he was plea- 
{ed to term them ; bur the ſudden approach of 
the lords obliged him to have recourſe to other 
means, to free himſelf from the preſent diffi- 
cultics ; and the beſt way, in his opinion, was 
ro amuſe the male-contents, whilſt the duke 
of Ireland raiſed an army, in Wales. Purſuant 
to this reſolution, he ſent word to the male- 
content lords, that he was ready to grant them 
all their reaſonable demands, and ſhould be, 
on the morrow, in Weſtminſter-hall, where 
they might come and preſent their petition ; 
which propoſal was gladly embraced by the 
lords; who, taking care not to be ſurpriſed, 
repaired to the place appointed, where they 


found the king ſeated on a throne, in his roy- 


al robes, expecting their coming. As they 
approached the throne, they fell on their 
knees, in a ſuppliant poſture, tho”, in reality, 
it was not ſo much to ask pardon, as to ob- 
tain of him the puniſhment of his miniſters ; 
and, the biſhop of Ely, who was chancellor, 
asking the reaſon of their taking up arms, they 
replied, that it was ſolely with a view to pro- 
cure the good of the king and kingdom ; add- 
ing, that they ſhould always maintain an in- 
violable regard to the king's perſon, and that 
their intent was only to bring the traytors about 
him to condign puniſhment ; and they named, 
in particular, the duke of Ireland, the carl of 
Suffolk, the archbiſhop of York, judge Treſi- 
lian, and one Brembar, an alderman of Lon- 
don, who was of the ſame cabal. The king 
Tavely anſwered, that, in the next parliament, 
juſtice ſhould be done to all ; and then he up- 
braided them, for their preſumprion, intima- 
ting, that it was in his power to cruſh them, 
though, out of pure condeſcenſion, he vouch- 
ſaſed to give them a favourable audience. At. 
ter this, he took the duke of Glouceſter by 


* Namely, Sir Robert Treſilian, chief-juſtice ; Sir Robert Belknap, chief, juſtice of the common- pleas, Sir John 


Holt, Sir Roger Fulthorp, Sir William Burgh; and John de Lockton, the king's ſerjeant at law, Knighton, 


the 
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the hand, and, bidding them all riſe, promiſ- 


ed. that their complaints ſhould be conſidered; 
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but, intending only to amuſe them, he order- 
ed a proclamation to be publiſhed, to juſtify 


their appearing in arms, in order to induce 


them to diſmiſs their troops ; but they were too 
well acquainted with the character of the King 
and his miniſters, to rely on their bare word. 
As they were apprehenſive of being, on a ſud- 
den, oppreſſed, when they ſhould be no long- 
er icarcd, they reſolved to continue in arms, 
till the parliament was aſſembled ; and they 
quickly perceived the neceſſity of this precau- 
tion. The duke of Ireland, having very ſpeedi- 
ly levied an army, in Wales, marched, with all 
expedition, to the king's aſſiſtance ; and, had 
he bcen able to approach London, it might 
hinder the citizens trom joining the contede- 
rates. 'To prevent this _ the earl of 
Derby, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Lancaſter, 
marching with part of the army, met the duke 
of Ireland, in Oxfordſhire ; where he gave 
him battle, and gained an eaſy victory over a 

eneral who was nothing leſs than a warrior. 
15 the beginning of the fight, the duke, afraid 
of falling into the hands of his enemies, took 
to flight, entirely regardleſs about what be- 
came of his army; and, all his baggage being 
taken, in a casket, was found a letter from 
the king, commanding him to march to Lon- 
don, with all poſſible ſpeed, and promiſing him 
to live and die with him. This defeat break- 
ing all the king's meaſures, the duke fled into 
Holland, and, after ſome ſtay at Utrecht, he 
went and lived, at Louvain, where he died, 
three years after. The earl of Suffolk would 
have retired to Calais ; but the governor, not 
daring, at ſuch a juncture, either to arreſt or 
8 him, choſe to ſend him back to the 

ing; and, in the interim, Richard, uncer- 
tain, how the victorious lords would treat him, 
took refuge in the tower. He had the more 
reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was ſeized, at 
that time, bringing him a ſafe- conduct to come 
to Charles, at Boulogne; and it was farther 
diſcovered, by a letter found upon the ſame 
perſon, that Charles expected to be put in 
poſſeſſion of Calais and Cherbourg, and had 
even advanced part of the ſum, he was to give 
for theſe two places. 

The confederate lords, upon theſe diſcove- 
ries, entering London with their whole army, 
demanded a conference with the king ; and 
Ricnard would tain have been excuſed ; bur, 
in nis preſent condition, being apprehenſive of 
ſtarving in the tower, he durit not refuſe it. 
At this interview, they ſharply upbraided him 
with the Nottingham-plor to deſtroy them; 
wich his deſign to render himſelf abſolute, by 
means ot an army; with his attempting to 
have a parliament at his devotion; with his 
orders to the duke of Ireland, to march to 
London, whilſt he was amuſing them with 
empty promiles ; and, laſtly, with his treaty 
with the king of France, to reſign Calais and 


* They had allowances made them out of the exchequer, for their maintenance, as follows: 


annum; Burgh, 40 marks; Belkvap, 40]. 
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Cherbourg. Richard anſwered theſe reproach- 1388. 
es, with a ſhower of tears, which moved tjge: « 
lords; who imagined, that the king's ill con- 

duct proceeded only from his want of experi- 

ence, and the evil counſels of his favourites; 

and they entertained hopes of his being re- 
claimed, as theſe -counſellors were removed; : 
wherefore, it was agreed, that the king ſhould, 

on the morrow, come to Weſtminſter, to ſet- 

tle with them the affairs of the government. 
However, they were ſcarce out of the tower, 

before he ſent them word, that he would not 

confer with them; which fickleneſs ſo highly 
incenſed them, that they, forthwith, acquaint- 

ed him, that, unleſs he came to Weſtminſter, 

the next day, according to his promiſe, they 

would go themſelves, and proceed to the elec- 

tion of a new king. This peremptory decla- 

ration threw him into ſuch a conſternation, 

that he not only came to the place of conſe- 

rence, but even conſented to the baniſhment 

of his two principal favourites, with rhe arch- 

biſhop of York, the biſhops of Durham and 
Chicheſter, and feveral other lords and la- 

dies, who had ccuntenanced the deſigns of the 

court ; bur, as for rhe judges, whom they de- 

ſigned to puniſh with the utmoit ſeverity, they 

were taken oft the beiiches, in Weſtmiuſter- 

hall, and ſent to the tower. 

The parliament meeting, in February, The par- 
1389, ſeveral perſons were acculed of high- lament 
treaſon, and ſentenced to various puniſhments. Hects. 
Treſilian, Brembar, and ſome other knights 
and gentlemen were hanged, at Tyburn ; and 
the reſt of the judges, with the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, received the ſame ſentence ; but, their 
lives being afterwards granted to them, they 
were baniſhed to Ircland *; moreover, the 
two favourites and the archbiſhop of York were 
condemned to exile, and their citatgs confiſ- 
cated to the uſe of the king. 

The parliament having, thus, paid what was A general 

thought due to juſtice, two acts were paſſed, pardon. 
the firſt of which prohibited the aſcribing to - 
the king the late commotions; and the other 
granted a general pardon to both the parties. 
The king renewed his coronation-oath, as if 
he begun a new reign ; and all the lords not 
only did him homage, but alſo repeated their 
oaths of allegiance. This parliament, cal- 
led the Mercileſs, did not break up, till the 
4th of June. | 

During the troubles in England, the Scots The Eng- 
advanced, as far as Newcaſtle, under the com- liſh are de- 
mand of Sir William Douglas, and committed f<*ted by 
great ravages, on the borders; but theſe com- che Scocs. 
morions were no ſooner appeaſed, than Henry 
Piercy, firnamed Hotſpur, ſon to the earl of 
Northumberland, marched: againſt the Scots, 
and giving them, battle, flew Douglas, with his 
own hand; but the earl of Dunbar, falling 
upon him, during the engagement, with a 
body of freſh troops, the Engliſh army was, 


at length, defeated, and Hotſpur taken pri- 
ſoner. 


| Fulthorp, 40 l. per 
and Cary and Lokton, 20 l. per annum a-piece. Rymex's Ford, 
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About the ſame time, the earl of Arundel, 
whom the parliament had made high-admiral, 
went to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Bretagne, 
attacked by the king of France ; bur, this aid 
obliging Charles to enter into a treaty with 
the duke, the Engliſh were diſmiſſed ; and the 
earl of Arundel, in his return, took from the 
French 80 freighted ſhips, and plundered the 
iſles of Ree and Oleron ; after which, he ſail- 
ed with his fleet to England; and, ſoon after, 
the two crowns agreed upon a three years 


truce, wherein the Scots were included. . 


Since the laſt parliament, England enjoyed 
uninterrupted tranquillity ; for the new mini- 
ſters took care to give the king prudent ad- 
vice ; but, though the king's council was hap- 
pily changed, it was not ſo eaſy to alter his 
temper. Richard, full of his own merit, was 
extremely concerned to be under the direction 
of others, when he was of age to hold the reins 
of the government himſelf ; and, upon his en- 
tering into his 22d year, he called his council, 
ordering all the members to be preſent. When 
they were aſſembled, he asked them, how old 
he was ; to which it was replicd, that he was, 
at leaſt, 20 years of age; upon which he made 
anſwer, „1 will govern my kingdom my- 
&« ſelf; for the condition of a king ought not 
« to be worſe than that of his ſubje&s, who 
« are at liberty, at that age, to manage their 
c own affairs.“ Having, thus, declared his 
intentions, he commanded the chancellor to 
deliver him the great ſeal, which he gave to 
the biſhop of Wincheſter ; and, at the ſame 


time, he turned out the biſhop of Hereford 


from being treaſurer, and removed from the 
council board the duke of Glouceſter, his uncle, 
the earl of Warwick, and ſome others, whom 
he diſliked, appointing ſuch to ſucceed them, 
as he helieved to be more obſequious to 
his will. This proceeding was not, in itſelf, 
ſurpriſing, becauſe it was in his power to 
make theſe alterations; but, however, it was 
obſerved, that he had never given leſs ſigns of 
prudence, which thoſe, of his age, are ſup- 
poſed to have, than in the choice of his new 
miniſters, who were, by no means, qualified 
for their poſts; and, it was not long, be- 
fore diſorder and confuſion were vilible, in 
the publick affairs. The favourites, in the firſt 
place, took care to inſinuate to the king, that 
the duke of Glouceſter had ill deſigns upon his 
perſon; but the duke ſo fully vindicated his 


iunocence, that the king was aſhamed of giv- 


ing credit to ſuch a groundleſs charge; tho 
he would not ſuffer the duke to proſecute 
his accuſers, who were even confuted, in his 
preſence. 

In the mean while, the duke of Lancaſter 
returned from his Spaniſh expedition, who 
was repreſented to Richard, as a no leſs for- 
midable enemy; whoſe progreſs, in that coun- 
try, at length, obliged the king of Caſtile to 
make a treaty with him, promiſing to pay 
down 600,000 livres, with an annual penſion 
of 40,000, during the lives of him and his 


dutcheſs ; and this treaty was followed by a 


rival, received him with ſuch careſſes, as gave 
a fair proſpe& of a happy union in the royal 


was confirmed, by the reconciliation procured 
by the duke of Lancaſter, between the king 
and the duke of Glouceſter; a reconciliation, 
in all appearance, ſo ſincere, on the king's 
fide, that all the world was deceived ; yet, 
notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious appearances, 
the duke of Lancaſter's preſence was extreme- 
ly diſagreeable to the king, who was willing, 
at any rate, to purchaſe his abſence. To com- 
paſs his ends, he made him the richeſt preſent 
that a king of England could, then, make a 
ſubject, by inveſting him with the dutchy of 


1390. 
marriage of the princeſs Catharine, the duke's www 
daughter by Conſtantia, with Henry, eldeſt 
{on to the king of Caſtile, on account of which 
the duke and dutcheſs reſigned their preten- 
ſions to that crown. 


Richard, upon the duke of Lancaſter's ar- The king 


is recon - 
ciled to 


« „his uncles. 
family, for the future; and the hope of this Waläng, 


Guienne, with the ſame privileges that were 


granted to the late prince of Wales, the king's 
father; for, as he never had any affection for 
him, this valuable preſent could be made with 
no other view than to remove him from Eng- 
land. | 

Shortly after, the earl of Derby, eldeſt ſon 
to the duke of Lancaſter, went and carried 
arms, in Pruſſia, where he ſignalized himſelf, 
by many gallant exploits; but, whilſt this 
prince laboured to acquire a reputation, by 
his martial atchicvements, Richard paſſed his 
time, in ſham- fights; and, conſuming immenſe 
ſums, in tournaments, he gave occaſion to 
compare him, tho' exceedingly to his diſad- 
vantage, with his couſin, the carl of Derby, 
who was in great eſteem *. TD: 

Whilſt the king was intent upon theſe di- 
verſions, the parliament revived and confirmed 
a ſtatute, enacted in the reign of Edward III; 
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1391. 
he ſta- 
tutes a- 


ce, & l ö gainſt the 
by which it was made high-treaſon, to bring proviſions 


into the kingdom proviſions from the court of are revi- 


Rome, without the king's licenſe. A nuncio, 
ſent to England, on that account, loudly com- 
plained of this act, and even threatened, that 
the pope would proceed to extremities ; but 
his menaces were incapable of obliging the 
parliament to annul it ; and all he could ob- 
tain was a reprieve, for this new fort of ol- 
fenders, till the enſuing parliament. | 


Though a terrible plague, and a famine no The king's 


leſs intolerable, then, afflicted England, the 
king retrenched none of his diverſions, or ex- 
travagant expences; for he is ſaid to enter- 
tain daily 6000 perſons; and he valued him- 
{elf upon ſurpaſſing, in magnificence, all the ſo- 
vereigns of Europe, as if he had been poſſeſſed 
of an inexhauſtible fund of treaſure. In his 
kitchen alone, 3oo domeſticks were employed; 
and the queen had as many women, in her 
ſervice. The courtiers ſo eaſily obtained what- 
ever they requeſted, that the king's tavours 
were the leſs valued; and, in a word, he at- 
fected, in every thing, a profuſeneſs, which 


ved, 


exceſſive 
expences. 


» This year, was ſlain, at a tournament, John Haſtings, the laſt earl of Pembroke, of that family ; in which it is 
gemarkable, that none of the ſons ever ſaw his father, the father dying always, before the fon was born. Wall. 


muſt, 
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1391. mult, of courſe, be vaſtly chargeable to his 
A ſubjets, and, by a neceſſary conſequence, draw 
on him their averſion. 

1392. As his revenues were inſufficient for ſo ma- 
ny expences, he reſolved to try to procure 
ſome aſſiſtance from the Londoners; and, be- 
ing contented, at firſt, to ſee how they ſtood 
affected, he only borrowed 1000 l. but, how 
inconſiderable ſoever this ſum was, he was re- 
fuſed, in a very mortifying manner, even to 
the cutting in pieces, by the populace, an Ita- 
lian merchant, who offered to lend the money 
himſelf. Richard highly reſented this aftront ; 
and he, ſoon after, found an opportunity to 
revenge it; for, under the pretence of puniſh- 
ing a tumult of little conſequence, raiſed 4 a 
baker's apprentice, he deprived the city of all 

Richard her privileges, took away her charter, and re- 
takesaway moved the courts of juſtice to York. Indeed, 
the charter he reſtored the whole; but the Londoners 
3 were obliged to redeem their charter, with a 
ohen preſent of 10,0001. and two gold crowns. 
ke reſtors However, though they paid dearly, for reſu- 
tor money, fing to lend the king 10001. it was nothing 
Act. Pub. in compariſon of the prejudice the king himſelf 
received; for, by this proceeding, he entirely 
forſeited the affection of the citizens, who made 
him ſenſible, afterwards, how dangerous it is for a 
king of England to have London, for his enemy. 
- 00S In the beginning of the year 1393, depurics 
* arrived at London, from the Engliſh ſettled in 
ireland. Ireland, imploring aid againſt the natives“; 
Walling, Who, for ſome time, by their frequent inſur- 
rections, ſhewed, that they were deſirous of 
ſhaking off the yoke of the Engliſh. Theſe 
diſorders ſhould have had a ſpeedier remedy ; 
though Richard, too much addicted to his 
pleaſures, had entirely neglected the affairs of 
Ireland; bur, ar laſt, rhe rebellion roſe to ſuch 
an height, that he could not, without hazard- 
ing the loſs of the iſland, any longer delay 
ſending ſuitable ſupplies. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter offered his ſervice, to ſuppreſs the rebels; 
but the king, afraid of truſting him with the 
command of an army, reſolved to go himſelf; 
and, with this view, he called a parliament, 
which granted him a large ſum, as well for the 
Iriſh war, as for the charges of an ambaſly of 
the dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, who 
were to negotiate a final peace with France. 
However, the latter affair came to nothing by 
an accident, which prevented the meeting of 
the plenipotentiaries, between Ardres and 
Guiſnes, according to agreement; for king 
Charles, who was, from time to time, ſeized 
with a diſtemper, that deprived him of his 
underitanding, being come to Abbeville, on 
purpoſe to convince the Engliſh, that he was 
in his ſenſes, fell into one of his uſual fits; 
which relapſe occaſioned the deterring of the 
negotiation to a more convenient ſeaſon. 
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The king's preparations, ſor his voyage to 1394. 
Ireland, were ſomewhat interrupted, in the 
beginning of the year 1394, by the funerals,  1394- 
of his queen, and of the dutcheſſes of Lancaſ- A oma 
ter and York, who died, about the ſame time, queen. 
and it is affirmed, that the queen, being a 
great favourer of Wickliff's doctrine, had ſhe 
lived any longer, would have preſerved the 
Lollards t, that is, Wicklift's followers, from 
many of the calamities they afterwards en- 
dured; for the departure of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, their chict patron, to take poſſeſſion of 
Guienne, did not a little contribute to for- 
ward the deſigns of their perſecuting enemies. 

How much ſoever Richard lamented the The king 
death of the queen, he, purſuant to his reſo- 3 
lution, ſet out for Ireland; where he arrived, u 
in September, and, at firſt, made ſome pro- — 
greſs againſt the rebels; but, the ſeaſon not greis a- 
permitting him to proceed, he went to Dublin, gainſt the 
where he held a parliament, whilſt the duke of Tebels. 
York aficmbled another, in England, which 
granted a ſubſidy, for the ſupport of the Irith 
war. | 

Richard was preparing to take the field a- 1395. 
gain, when the archbiſhop of York and biſhop The de- 
of London came from England, to intreat ſ1gnsof the 
him, in the name of the clergy, to haſten his rege 

. ge the 
return; and they even intimated, that the clergy to 
leaſt delay * bring an irreparable damage ſend to 
to religion. The foundation ot this alarm was, the king. 
that, in the late parliament, the Lollards had Walſing. 
ſollicited a retormation of the church; and, as 
they had many friends in the kingdom, and 
in the parliament itſelf, the clergy were ap- 
prechenſive, that they would proceed to a re- 
tormation ; wherefore, the two deputed pre- 
lates ſo magnified the danger religion was in, 
that Richard, immediately, embarqued for 
England, leaving to the carl of Marche the 
conduct of the war. Upon his arrival at Lon- 
don, he concerted meaſures with the clergy, 
to ſuppreis the Lollards; and he wane + 
Sir Richard Story publickly to abjure their 
doctrine, threatening to puniſh him with 
death, if ever he relapſed. 

Shortly after, was brought into England, The corpſe 
by the king's order, the corpſe of the duke of the duke 
ot Ireland, who died, at Louvain ; and, this of Ireland 
object reviving Richard's afſection, he cauſed * brought 
the coffin to be opened, that he might, once 3 
more, have the pleaſure of ſeeing the man 
whom he had ſo tenderly loved. Ihen lie or- 
dered him a magnificent funeral; which he 
was pleaſcd to honour, with his preſence, as 
Edward II. had formerly done, as to that of 
Gaveſton ; but, the nobility declining to ſhew 
that reſpect to a favourite, whom they had ſo 
much reaſon to deteſt, Richard, like Ed- 
ward II, was attended, at the funeral pomp, 
with only ſome of the clergy f. 


King Edward III. received from that kingdom 30,000 1. per annum; but, after his death, the Engliſh, ſettled 
there, flocked to England, in ſuch multitudes, that the reſt not only remained expoſed to the depredations of the na- 
tives, but it coſt the king 30,000 marks a year, to preſerve the Engliſh pale, in that iſland ; upon which he order- 
ed all that belonged to Ireland, to repair thither, on pain of death. Walde . 

They were ſo called, either from Walter Lollard, a German, who puriſhed, about the year 1315, or from 
the word Lolium, ſignifying darnel or tares; becauſe they were reputed, as tares ſowed by the devil, in tie 


field of God's church. 


Alderic de Vere, his uncle. Knighton, Dugdale, 


+ He received a hurt, by a wild boar, in hunting, of which he died; and he was brought to England, in 
November, and buried, at Earl's Coln, in Eſſex, being ſucceeded in his eſtate and honour of carl of Oxtord, by 
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The HIS TO RV of ENGLAN DPD. 


Whilſt the king was employed in his Iriſh 


expedition, the duke of Lancaſter, who went 


Richard 


marries the 


king of 
France's 
daughter. 
Walſing. 


1397. 


The king 


illegal 
Ways to 
raiſe mo- 
ney. 


Walſing. was, in her youth, brought up, in the duke of Lancaſter's houſe, and waited on his 


to Bourdeaux, to cauſe his ſovereignty to be 
acknowledged, met with unexpected obſtacles; 
for the Gaſcoigns maintained, that it was not 
in the king's power to alicnate their country, 
which, they alledged, was inſeparably united 
to the crown of England ; and they farther 
faid, that, if they were once ſeparated from 
England, they ran the riſque of loſing the ſole 
protection, capable of preventing their falling 
under the dominion of France ; and, there- 
fore, they aſſerted, that the alienation in diſ- 
pute was equally prejudicial to themſelves and 
the crown of England. It was objected, that 
they were not ſo ſcrupulous, with regard to the 
prince of Wales, the king's father ; but they 
replicd, that the firit alienation, being made, 
in favour of the next heir to the crown, was 


to be only, for a time, whereas this might ea- 


ſily happen to be, for ever; and, after ſeveral 
conteſts on this ſubject, the king reſolved, at 
length, to revoke the grant, to which the 
duke of Lancaſter, being unable to help it, 
readily ſubmitted. Jo comfort him, in ſome 
meaſure, for this loſs, he permitted him to 
marry Catharine Rowet, widow to Sir Thomas 
Swinford “. The duke had long kept her, as 
his miſtreſs, and had by her ſeveral children, 
that were legitimated by the king and parlia- 
ment, by the name of Beaufort; and, ſome 
time after, the king created the eldeſt carl of 
Somerſet f. 

Before the duke of Lancaſter's return, the 
king had ſent ambaſſadors to France, to de- 
mand in marriage Iſabella, daughter to 
Charles VI; but the court of France, at firit, 
rejected this propoſal, becauſe the princeſs 
was no more than ſeven years old, and, more- 
over, was promiſed to the duke of Bretagne ; 
yet, in ſpite of theſe difficulties, the mar- 
riage was concluded, in a ſecond negotiation, 
and likewiſe a 28 years truce, between the 
two crowns. Soon after this, both the kings 
met, between Ardres and Calais, under tents 
pitched, on purpoſe; where the two courts 
diſplayed all their magnificence ; and, at the 
ſame time, the treaty was ſigned and the nup- 
tials ſolemnized ; on which occaſion, it is ſaid, 
that Richard expended 300,000 marks, a far 
greater ſum than that of 200,000, which he 
received, in deduction of what was promiſed 
him with his queen. The duke of Glouceſter 
diſliked both the marriage and the truce ; and 
he even roundly told the king, that it would 
have been more adviſable"to attempt, by a vi- 
gorous war, to recover what England had loſt, 
in France, than to enter into. an alliance with 
a crown, that had, all along, procured more 
advantages, by treaties with the Engliſh, than 
by the ſucceſs of its arms. 

Richard's uſual expence, with the charges 
of his late marriage, having entirely drained 
his exchequer, and obliged him to borrow 


large ſums, there was a neceſſity of havin 1997. 


recourſe to extraordinary ways, to fill his cot- 
fers; for, though the parliament, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1397, granted him a very 
conſiderable ſubſidy, it was not ſufficient to 
diſcharge his debts; and, beſides, he increaſed 
the expence of his houſhold, on account of a 
report, that the clectoral princes intended to 
raiſe him to the imperial dignicy. As he was 
aſhamed to demand a freth ſupply from the 
parliament, he, again, borrowed or rather ex- 
torted money from the rich; for there was not 
a lord, biſhop, gentleman, ©: weairhy bur- 
geſs, whom he did no: oblige to len u mo- 
ney, though they were very ſen'ib1c, chat he 
never deſigned to repay it. However, tho' 
this method of exacting moncy from the people 
had been always conſiccred, by the Engliſh, 
as one of the g:eatcſt violations of their-privi- 
leges, it occaſioned no commotion ; for every 
one was intimidated, and, though this injuſ- 
tice was highly reſented, it was bone with 
patience, in expectation that it wouid prove 
the laſt. 


The caſe was quite otherwiſe, with reſpect He d i- 


to the reſtitucion ot Cherbourg to the king of 
Navarre, and of Breſt to the duke of Pre- 


tagne ; for, though theſe two places did not, bourg. 
originally, belong to England, the Engliſh had Act. Pub. 


been at ſuch a great expence, in aiding the 
princes to whom they appertained, that they 
might have been juſtly detained, till the whole 
was repaid ; wherefore, this occaſioned a gene- 
ral diſſatistaction, and the more, becauſe it 
brought the king but an inconſiderable ſum, 
which was alſo quandered away, in ſuperflu- 
ous expences. Indeed, Richard pretended, 
that his engagement to reſtore theſe places, 
after a peace, or a long truce with France, ren- 
dered this reſtitution neceſſary; tho? it was 
notorious, that the king of Navarre and the 
duke of Bretagne liad tailed him, firſt; but, 
however that be, the duke of Glouceſter ap- 


prehended this fault to be ſo prejudicial to ceſter re- 
England, that he could not forbear upbraid- proaches 
Richard, him with 


ing the king, in very _ terms. 
by his anſwer, evidently ſhewed, how much 
he was offended at his remonſtrance; and this 
accident revived his former hatred of the duke 
of Glouceſter, which, being rather ſtifled than 
extinguiſhed, diſcovered itſelf, from time to 
time, notwithſtanding his care to conceal it. 
He complained to the dukes of Lancaſter and 
York, that the duke of Glouceſter preſumed 
to controul his actions; and he dropped ſome 
expreſſions, from whence they concluded, that 
he ſuſpected all three of having ill deſigns up- 
on him. The two princes proteſted, that they 
had an unſhaken loyalty for him, and did not 
doubt but the Fx by their brother, had the 
ſame, though his haſty temper cauſed him 
ſometimes to ſpeak, with too much warmth ; 
and the king 3 ſatisfied with their juſti- 
fication; yet his being ſo eaſily pacitied bred 


* She was born, in Haynault, being daughter to Sir Pain Rowet, or Ruet, a kong of that country; and ſhe 


wards became the duke's concubine. Froiſſart. 


rſt wife, Blanche, but aftci- 


+ They were ſirnamed Beaufort, from the caſtle of Beaufort, in France, which came to the duke, by his firſt wife. 
+ They were married, October 31, in St. Nicholas's church at Calais, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſhe 


was crowned, January 7. Rymer's Fœd. 
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leave the court, and retire to their eſtates. 
Their withdrawing, probably, paved the way 
for the duke of Glouceſter's ruin, as it gave 
his enemies an opportunity to inflame the 
king's diſpleaſure againſt him, and to deter- 
mine him, at length, to be rid of ſo trouble- 
ſome an inſpector; but, as they could find no- 
thing in his conduct, that might expoſe him 
to the rigour of the law, and, belides, it 
would be of dangerous conſequence to take 
that courſe, to deſtroy him, Richard reſolved 
to make uſe of a ſpeedier and more effectual 
method. Accordingly, he came, one morn- 
ing, to his uncle's country houſe, and, finding 
him in bed, deſired him to riſe, immediately, 
and accompany him to London; pretending 
that he wanted him in a very important affair, 
which he would impart to him, on the road. 
The duke, preſently, mounting his horſe, rode 
by the king, who diſcourſed with him, about 
the pretended affair; but, at length, they 
came to a hollow way, where the duke was, 
on a ſudden, ſurrounded with ſome horſe- men, 
and carried on board a ſhip, which lay ready 
in the Thames, to conveigh him to Calais. 
When the king arrived at London, he ſent 
for the carls oft Warwick and Arundel, and, 
after he had familiarly talked with them, ſome 
time, he ordered them to be apprehended 
and ſent to the tower; and he treated the 
lord Cobham in the ſame manner, with ſome 


others whom he intended to get rid of; but, 


in the interim, hearing that the people began 
to ſtir, he iſſued out a proclamation, declar- 
ing, that theſe lords were taken into cuſtody, 
for new mildemeanours, and promiſing, that 
they ſhould be procceded againtt, according 
to law. 

1his proclamation having ſomewhat appea- 
{cd the people, the king ſummoned all the 
peers of the realm to Nottingham, under the 
pretence of conſulting them, about the manner 
of proceeding againſt the priſoners ; though he 
was, 1n this reſpect, already determined, and 
his intent was to ſound them, rather than to 
ask advice. The aftair being debated in coun- 


.cil, the lords, tearing to incur either the king's 


The king 

gets a par- 
liament at 
his devoti- 


On. 


indignation, or the hatred of the publick, if 
they came to any reſolution, declared it to be 
of ſuch a nature, that it could only be decided 
by the authority of the parliament; which 
was the very thing the king wanted; for he 
had, before, taken all neceflary meaſures to 
have a parliament at his devotion. Some time 
ſince, he had changed ail the ſheriffs of the 
kingdom, and ſuffered none, that would nor 
promile to be ſubſcrvient to his deſigns; and he 
had uſed the ſame precautions, with reſpect to 
all officers that had credit and power, in the 
boroughs and counties. "Thus, by means of 
the magiſtrates, and perſons in publick poſts, 
he had cauſed ſuch perſons to be elected, as 
were agreeable to his inclinations ; and, it a- 
ny were choſen, that he had not, previouſly, 
ſecured, the ſherifls were ordered not to re- 
turn them, but ro cauſe others to be choſen, in 
their room ; moreover, the houſe of commons 


being the {ole judges, in the affair of elections, 


\ 


in them ſuſpicions, which induced them to 
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he was fully aſſured, that ſuch a parliament 1397. 
would approve, or reject, whom he pleaſed. Ly 

It muſt not be thought extremely dithcult 
for a king of England to put ſuch a project in 
execution; for experience has ſince conhrmed, 
on numberleſs occaſions, that, by the like 
practices, it is very poſſible to cauſe repreſen- 
tatives to be cholen, devoted to the court. 
However, hiſtorians obſerve, that it was in 
this parliament, that ſuch methods were, firſt, 
uſed ; but ir muſt alſo be added, that it was 
one of the principal cauſes of Richard's de- 
ſtruction, as will be ſeen, hereaſter; and, in- 
deed, it is impoſlible, that a nation can ſee 
their liberties in the hands of men, whom rhey 
have not themſelves freely choſen, without de- 
firing to be delivered from ſuch an oppreſ- 
lion. 

The parliament being, thus, compoſed, the he biſho 
biſhop of Exeter opened the ſeſſion with a of Excter's 
ſpeech, labouring to prove, that the regal {pecch 4 

on the a 
power was abſolute; and that all, who endca- ute 
voured to limit ir, deſerved the ſevereſt pu- power of 
niſhments. Purſuant to this principle, which the king. 
met with a general approbaticn, the parlia- Walling. 
ment repealed the act of grace, paſled, nine * 

8 5 
years before, in favour of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the carls of Warwick and Arundel, 
and all their adherents; and they likewile an- 
nulled all the acts, which appointed the 14 go- 
vernors to the king, as being extorted, during 
his minority. 

If the parliament of 1386 deſerved to be The unjuſt 
termed the Mercileſs, I know no name black and vio- 
enough for the preſent; who, by a manifeſt lent Pro- 

3 web | ceedings of 
prevarication, ſacrificed, to the paſſions of the t Rp 
king and his miniſters, rhe molt dittinguiſhed ment. 
lords of the kingdom, as well as the liberties Cotton. 
and privileges of the people. Thomas Arun- Walling. 
del, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was impeachod 
of high-treaſon, for being one of the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed by the parliament of 1386, 
to inſpect the adminiſtration of the publick 
affairs; and, for this new ſort of offence, the 
archbiſhop was baniſhed, and his eſtate confiſ- 
cated to the uſe of the king. After this, the 
carls of Arundel and Warwick were accuſed 
ot the ſame crimes, for which, nine years be- 
fore, the king had granted a pardon, and ſen- 


tenced to die by this truly mercileſs parlia- 


ment; and Froiflart tells us, that the king 
would be preſent at Arundel's execution ; bur 
another hiſtorian adds, that the ſpectacle re- 
mained ſo deeply imprinted in his memory, 
that his ſleep was frequently interrupted by 
dreams, repreſenting to him the earl covered 
with blood, and upbraiding him with his in- 
juſtice. Perhaps, to this alſo contributed the 
rumour, that ſeveral miracles were wrought, 
at the tomb of the deceaſed, and that his 
head was miraculouſly re joined to his body; 
for, though, to prevent the ill effects of this 
talſe notion, the king had ordered the corpſe 
to be taken up and expoſed to publick view, 
10 days together, in a church, it was impoſſi- 
ble to cure the people of their prepoſleſſion. 
The earl of Warwick, who voluntarily confeſ- 
ſed himſelf guilty, without taking advantage 
of the pardon, was treated with leſs ſeverity, 
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The king 
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everal 
lords, 
Walling. 
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his puniſhment being changed into perpetual 
baniſhment, in the iſle of Man; and, as to the 
duke of Glouceſter, in all probability, the king 
was apprehenſive, that it would be very dan- 
gerous to put him to death ꝓublickly, or that 
the parliament would refuſe to ſacrifice ſo con- 
fidcrable a perſon; but, however that be, he 
had taken care, as was afterwards known, to 
have him privately ſtrangled, at Calais, In the 
mean while, his enemies gave out, that he 
died of an apoplexy, and, before he expired, 
confeſſed himielt guilty of treaſon againſt the 
king ; upon which report, without any exami- 
nation of the grounds, the duke's whole eſtate 
was confiſcated to the uſe of the king. 

It was next to impoſſible but theſe ſeverities 
ſhould produce ſome alteration, among the no- 
biliry; and, therefore, Richard took care to 
gratity the principal lords, and particularly the 
princes of the blood. He created Henry, earl 


of Derby, his couſin, eldeſt ſon to the duke of 


The par- 
lament is 
adjourned 
to Shrewſ- 
bury, 
Walſing. 


1398. 
The extra- 
ordinary 
proceed - 
ings of the 
parliament 
at Shrew[\- 
bury. 
Cotton, 


Lancaſter, duke of Hereford ; Edward Planta- 
genet, earl of Rutland, eldeſt ſon to the duke 
of York, duke of Albemarle; and Thomas de 
Holland, carl ot Kent, duke of Surrey. John de 
Holland, earl of Huntingdon, the king's halt- 
brother, was made duke of Exeter; Thomas 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, duke of Nor- 
folk; and Sir William le Scroope, earl of 
Wiltſhire. Laſtly, out of complaiſance to the 
duke of Lancaſter, the king honoured John 
Beaufort, his eldeſt ſon, by his third wife, 
who was already earl of Somerſet, with the ti- 
tle of marqueſs of Somerſet ; and he, more- 
over, diſtributed, among theſe lords, the forfeit- 
ed eſtates of the duke of Glouceſter, and of 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick. 

In thoſe days, the parliament very rarely 
ſat, above one ſeſſion, unleſs the buſineſs. re- 
quired a ſhort prorogation ; but this was fo 
agreeable to the king's inclinations, that, in- 
ſtead of diſſolving it, he was pleaſed to ad- 
journ it to Shrewsbury; a town, in the 
neighbourhood of Wales, where he had many 
friends, ſeemingly more proper for his deſigns 
than London, where he knew he was nor be- 
loved. | 

The new ſeſſion was only a continuation of 
the late extraordinary proceedings, at Weſt- 
minſter ; tor the parliament ſtrove to carry the 
prerogative royal to a greater height, than a- 
ny monarch of England had ever pretended to 
{tretch it, and eſtabliſhed maxims, that were 
deſtructive of the conſtitution and the liberties 
of the people. They approved, as conforma- 
ble to law, the opinions, or which, nine years 
before, the judges were condemned; and, ac- 
cordingly, the judges, who attended, \ durin 
the fitting of the parliament, decided, that, 
«& When the king propoſed any articles to be 
« debated in parliament, it was high-treaſon 
« to bring in others, before theſe were diſ- 
« patched.” By this and the like deciſions, 
the caſes of high-treaſon were ſo multiplied, 
that it was ſcarce poſſible to avoid being guilty 
of that crime, without making the king's will 
and pleaſure the ſole rule of action; and, at 
laſt, under the pretence of diſpatching buſi- 
neſs, the parliament appointed a certain num- 


ber of commiſſioners, whom they inveſted with 1398. 
the authority of the whole houſe. Thus, by Lu 
an unprecedented act, the whole power of the 

nation was devolved to the king, 12 peers, and 

ſix commoners; and, to render more valid 

theſe irregular proceedings, the king cauſed 

them to be confirmed by the pope's bull, which 

was publiſhed, in all the counties of the King- 

dom. 

During this ſecond ſeſſion, Richard bronght Cheſhire 
into Shrewsbury a numerous guard of the mi- , A 
litia of Cheſhire, who expreſſed ſuch an ardent ig ith 
zeal for his ſervice, that, ro gratiſy the county, 
he erected it into a principality. 

Let us ſtop here, a moment, and reflect on Remarks 
the conſtitution of the Engliſh government. on the 
It is certain, that the inſtitution of parliaments ws. cos 
is extremely advantageous to the people, who, ogg 
without that, would, long ſince, have fallen 
into a fatal ſlavery; but, on the contrary, it 
cannot be denied, that theſe aſſemblies become 
ſometimes very dangerous, when influenced 
by popular factions, or the cabals of an ambi- 
tious prince. Accordingly, it has often hap- 
pened, that, inſtead of procuring the good of 
the kingdom, they have produced contufion 
and the ſubverſion of the laws, fometimes by 
by too much depreſſing the royal prerogative, 
at other times, by ſtretching it farther, than 
is conſiſtent with the welfare of the ſtare; and, 
in ſuch caſes, the evil is ſo much the harder to 
be cured, as the proceedings of the parliament 
are ſuppoſed to low from the unanimous con- 
ſent ot the whole nation. On this account, it 


ſeldom happens, that this diforder can be re- 


medied, without means as violent as thoſe 
that produced it, which generally occaſion ci- 
vil wars; and this is one of the principal 
cauſes of the domeitick troubles that have, all 
along, afflicted England, more than any other 
European ſtate. 
It may be likewiſe remarked, that the vio- 
lent method practiſæd by Richard, to attain 
to arbitrary power, viz. forced elections, and, 
the opinions of the judges, was exactly copied, 
in our own time, by one of his ſucceſſors, and 
doubtleſs, with the ſame intention ; but we may 
add, that the attempts of both theſe monarchs 
only promoted their own deſtruction, and that 
their deſigns had the ſame fatal iſſue; which 
we ſhall preſently ſec, with reſpect to Richard 
II, in the ſequel of his reign. | 
All things ſeemed to contribute to the ſup- Richard 
port of the king, in the enjoyment of the de- lives in a 


ſpotick power be had ny aſſumed ; for they, _ 
who were moſt capable of oppoſing him, had 


ſuffered a tragical death, or were banithed 
the realm; and the reſt were brought over, 
by places, grants, or other favours. The great 
officers of the crown, with the governors of 
the towns and counties, were all at the king's 
devotion ; and all the magiſtrates of the rowns 
and country were ready to do al! that was 
poſſible, to increaſe the regal power; yet, after 
all, Richard was greatly miſtaken, in fancying 
that this new acquired power was ſafe, tince 
the people were againſt him, and even deteſted 
him, for his violent actions. Ir is farther pro- 
bable, that many of his adherents, out of 

weakneſs 
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weakneſs or prudence, only concealed their 


Www real ſentiments, till an opportunity offered, to 


A quarrel 
berween 
the dukes 
of Here- 
ford and 
Nortolk. 
Walſing. 


free the kingdom from the yoke it groaned 
under; and a any juncture preſented itſelt, 
ſooner than rhe king imagined ; for, being 
ſwayed by his paſſion, he had not the prudence 
to keep within ſome bounds, an error which 
princes, of his character, very rarcly fail of 
committing. As they are convinually ſurround- 
ed with flatterers, they fondly conclude, that 
all the reſt of the people entertain the ſame 
ſentiments; and it is, for the moſt part, too 
late, before they perceive, that the ſmall num- 
bers, they have gained, is a poor defence a- 
gainſt the fury of an inraged nation. Indeed, 
for a while, five or ſix hundred perſons, who 
compoſe the parliament, and ſome hundreds 
of magiſtrates in the towns and counties, ap- 
pear to make the body of the nation, and the 
remainder are accounted, as nothing ; but a 
time comes, when every individual perſon 
is taken into the account ; and then the num- 
ber of thoſe, that are in office, is infinitely 
{mall, in compariſon of the bulk of the nation. 

Richard, incapable of making theſe reflecti- 
ons, ſuffered himſelf to be blindly directed by 
his paſſion, which led him to conſider, as a 
great advantage, all opportunities of exer- 
ciling the arbitrary power he thought to have 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed ; and, towards the end 
of the year 1398, he gave a ſignal proof of the 
little regard he deſigned to have for his ſub- 
jects, on occaſion of a quarrel between two of 
the principal lords of his court. The duke of 
Hereford, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Lancaſter, 
overawed by the examples of the duke of 
Glouceſter, his uncle, and the other lords, 
whom the king had ſacrificed to his reſentment, 
limiting his deſires, made ir the height of his 
ambition, to keep in his favour, and careful! 
endeavoured to avoid giving any cauſe of ful. 
picion; and it was, probably, with this 
view, that, fearing the duke ot Nortolk had 
laid a ſnare for him, in ſpeaking to him very 
diſreſpectſully of the king, he informed Ri- 
chard of the ſame. The duke of Norfolk, 
denying that he uttered any ſuch words a- 
gainſt Richard, and the duke of Heretord 
maintaining his accuſation, it was ordered, 
that the afiair ſhould be decided, by ſingle 
combat, Coventry being the place appointed 
for the duel; and the king intended to be 
preſent at ir ; but, juſt as the two dukes were 
entering the liſts, Richard, under the pretence 
of avoiding the effuſion of blood, but, in reali- 
ty, to be rid of theſe two lords, at once, com- 
manded them to proceed no farther ; for, 
though only one ot them could be guilty, he 
banithed them both, the duke of Norfolk, 
for life, and the duke of Hereford, for 10 years. 
The former died, ſoon after, at Venice, und 
the other retired into France; but this act of 
authority was no leſs contrary to the privileges 
of the nobility, than what the king had, hi- 
therto, done, with reſpect to the nation, in 
general; for, by the laws of the land, theſe 
lords could only be tried by their peers. 

Not long after the duke of Hereford's being 
ſent into exile, his father, the duke of Lanca- 
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ſter, died, little lamented by the people, and 1398. 
{till leſs by the king; and, by the death of this.. 


prince, his honours and eſtates, which were 
very conſiderable, fell to the duke of Heretord, 
his ſon, to whom, before his departure, the 
king had remitted four years of his baniſh- 
ment. Moreover, he had granted him letters 
patent, impowering him to take poſſeſſion, by 
his attorney, of all the fees, that ſhould fall to 
him, in his abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of ho- 
mage, till his return; yet, immediately after 
the deceaſe of the duke, his father, the King, 
by a ſentence, no leſs unjuſt than rhe former, 
decreed, that his baniſhment ſhould be per- 
petual, and confiſcated all his eſtate. 
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The laws and liberties of England were in The ill 


deſpotick power; and, the dukes ot Lancaſter 
and Glouceſter and the carl of Arundel being 
dead, Warwick ſent away, the archbithop ot 
Canterbury and the dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk in exile, there was ſcarce a man in the 
kingdom able to oppole the arbitrary power 
uſurped by the king. The duke of York a- 
lone, the king's uncle, might have detended 
the nation's intereſts; but, as he loved his 
eaſe, he was an improper perſon to engage in 


ſuch an undertaking. Richard, therefore, be- Froiſſart. 


ing above all reſtraint, gave himſelf up to a 
ſoft and effeminate life, entirely regardleſs of 
the good of the publick ; whilſt, in the in- 
terim, his minitters, neglected their at- 
fairs, and ſaw, without the leaſt concern, the 
Engliſh nation, ſink into the utmoſt contempr. 
The Scots often violated the truce, by incur- 
ſions upon the borders, being very ſure, that 
the court of England would overlook their in- 
ſults; and the Engliſh poſſeſſions, in France, 
were almoſt reduced to nothing, the places, 
which might, one day, have contributed to 
repair theſe loſſes, being alſo ſold, without any 
occaſion. The merchant-thips were daily plun- 
dered, by the corſairs of France and the Low- 
Countries, as no means were uſed to protect 
the trade; and, amidſt theſe diſorders, the 
miniſters, of whom the earl of Wilſhire was 
the chief, ſought only to augment the King's 


revenues, by borrowings, new taxes, and {till Act. Pub, 


more illegal methods. Pretences were no long- 
er made uſe of to demand ſubſidies ; for tlie 
whole buſineſs of the miniſters was only to find 
effectual means, to extort money from the peo- 
ple, to whom the very demanding it was 
thought to be too great an honour; and, at 
length, having practiſed various expedients, 
no leſs unjuſt than extraordinary, to ſupply 
the king's prodigious expences, and ſatisfy the 
avarice of his miniſters, a method was uſed, 
which could nor fail of procuring large ſums. 
As the late parliament had reverſcd the par- 
don granted, in 1386, to the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter's adherents, accuſations were exhibited a- 
gainſt them; and, by the judgments upon theſc 
accuſations, 17 counties were condemned, as 
guilty of treaſon, and the eſtates of all the 
inhabitants adjudged to the king. In this ex- 


tremity, the principal gentlemen and burgeſſes 


were conſtrained, to avoid the ſcizure of their 
eſtates, to give blank obligations, which the 
| king 

bo 


a deplorable ſtate, by reaſon of ſuch acts of ſtate of the 
kingdom, 
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| 1398. king cauſed to be filled with what ſums he was 
Wy pleaſed to exact; and, by what was inſerted 


of ENGLAND. 


the advantages he gained over the Iriſh, a con- 1399. 
ſpiracy was forming, in England, to deprive (wy 


in theſe notes, which were called Ragmans, 
every perſon was obliged, under rigorous pe- 
nalties, to ſupport the ſtatutes of the Shrewſ- 
bury-parliament, and all the ſubſequent acts; 
or, in other words, they entirely threw them- 
ſelves upon the king's mercy. It was impoſſi- 
ble, that ſuch a tyrannical government ſhould 
not incur the hatred of the nation, againſt the 
prince and his inſtruments; and it was alſo 
very viſible, that theſe oppreſſions created, in 
the hearts of the people, an ardent deſire ot 
recovering their liberty, inſomuch that the 


leaſt ſpark was capable of producing a fatal 
combuſtion. 


him of the crown ; for, under an arbitrary 
government, like that of Richard, there mutt, 
of courſe, be great numbers of male-contents. 
Some perſons, indeed, find their account, in 
the abſolute power of the prince ; but they are 
far from being the majority. A king, therefore, 
of this character, though he is generally ſur- 
rounded with a crowd of flatterers, who en- 
deavour to perſuade him, that the people pa- 
tiently bear his yoke, if he had any Knowledge 
of the world, ought to conſidet, that the pow- 
er, acquired by force, is only to be prelerv'd 
by the ſame way it was uſurped; and, it he is 
ſo impolitick, as to confide in ſubjects he has 


A rebelli- Whilſt England was expoſed to all theſe ca- violently oppreſſed, it will be to no purpoſe 
on in Ire- lamities, the Iriſh, deſpiſing the ſmall number for him to expect from them a fidelity, which 
— of troops left by Richard, in Ireland, took up only tends to increaſe their miſery. Accord- 
| > arms, with one conſent ; and Roger Mortimer, ingly, Richard, by leaving his Kingdom, and 
carl of Marche, governor of that iſland, oppo- carrying all his forces into Ireland, Ar a junc- 
ling the rebels, was ſlain, in the very firſt en- ture when the people's hatred of him was at 
gagement. This prince, who was declared, the higheſt, committed a capital error, which 
by an act of parliament, preſumptive heir to his enemies took care to improve; for he had 
the crown, left two ſons, Edmund and Roger, ſcarce ſet out for Ircland, with almoſt all the 
the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded him, in his ho- lords, his creatures, before the male-contents, 
nour of earl of Marche, and died, without in England, began to project means to dethrone 
iſſue, as well as Roger, his brother; but the him. With this view, after ſeveral conferences The con- 
marriage of Ann, their ſiſter, with the duke together, they ſent word to the archbiſhop of ſpirators 
of York's ſecond ſon, proved a fertile ſource Canterbury, who, fince his baniſhment, was 2 BIG 
of troubles, which, for many years, afflicted retired into France,“ That all England was Hereford. 
the Kingdom. ce diſpoſed to riſe, and nothing was wanting Froiſſart. 
Richard 


but a leader of diſtinction to head the male- 
contents; that, upon mature delideration, 
they judged none ſo proper as the duke of 
Hereford, for whom the people had a great 
eſteem and affection, and who, moreover, 
had a very plauſible pretence to take up 
arms, to demand ſatisſaction for the injuries 
he had received; that, if the duke would 
return into England, they engaged to aſſiſt 
him, to the utmoſt of their power; and, 


Richard, receiving the news of the Iriſh re- 
3 © volt, reſolved to go, in perſon, and chaſtiſe the © 
fing“ rebels, being, to the laſt degree, enraged, that © 
Act. Pub, the Iriſh ſhould dare to contemn his power, at © 
a time when he found no oppoſition in Eng- © 
land; and, accordingly, he levied a powerful " 
army, which furniſhed him with a freſh occa- © 
ſion to exact great ſums from his ſubjects, by 
which he conſiderably increaſed their former 
diſaffection. cc 


5 1399. When he was ready to embarque, ſome ſuſ- © they aſſured him, that the body ot the na- 
1 picions inſtilled into him, of the earl of Nor- * tion would join thoſe, that ſhould undertake 
7.0 thumberland, governor of the northern coun- * to deliver them from their inſupportable 
79 ties, prompted him to ſend that carl a poſitive © opprefſions. ” The archbiſhop, who was 
br | order, to come and join him, with all expedi- himſelf extremely exaſperated againſt the king, 
=_ Froillart, tion; but the carl, to excuſe himſelf, alledg- communicating this letter to the duke, thut 
40 ing that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary prince reſolved to try what fortune would do, 
"Bl in thoſe parts, the king, forthwith, pronoun- in his favour ; but, being ſenſible, that he 
bs: ced him a traytor, and ordered all his eſtate could not alone carry on this cnterprize, he 
8 Ile leaves to be ſeized; and then, leaving the regency proceeded fo cautiouily, that he might cafily 
' va the duke of the kingdom to the duke of York, his un- deſiſt, if things did not prove anſwerable to his 
5 | of York cle, he ſet fail, and arrived, May the 31ſt, at expectations. Purſuant to this reſolution, he . repairs 
| | Wars Waterford, from whence he marched to Dub- privately repaired to Bretagne, where he to Pre- 
=! ales. lin. He was attended by the ſons of the duke fitted out three ſhips, and embarqued, in com- tagne, and 
_ of Lancaſter, by his third wife, and by thoſe pany with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and — 


of the late duke of Glouceſter, whom he car- 
ried, as hoſtages ; and he rook with him the 
beſt part of his jewels, as if he had foreſeen, 
that he ſhould never return to his palace. He 
made, at firſt, ſome progreſs againſt the re- 
bels; and, in ſeveral encounters, he gave proofs 
of his valour; wherefore, it was believed, 
that, if, hitherto, he had diſcovered no great 
inclination for war, it was not ſo much to be 
aſcribed to his want of courage, as to a bad 
education. | 

However, whilſt he flattered himſelf with 


89 men, among whom there were no more 
than 16 or 18 lances; and he hovercd, ſome 
time, about the coaſt of England, without 
landing any where; deſigning to ſee what ef- 
fect his approach would have among the peo- 
ple, and to induce the Engliſh openly to de- 
clare for him, in a belief that he was attended 
with a greater force. It was no ſooner known, 
that the duke was on the coaſt, than the pco- 
ple roſe, in ſeveral parts, not contideriog, he- 
ther the aid which appeared was ſufficient to 
protect them; and, this readineſs mn 
im 
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1399. him to puſh his enterprize farther, in the be- 
I ginning of July, he landed at Ravenſpur, in 
Yorkſhire, where the earl of Northumberland 

and Henry Piercy, his fon, immediately, 

joined him with ſome troops. After this, 

ſuch was the concourſe of people, flocking, in 

crowds, to litt under his banners, that, in a 

few days, his army was 60,000 ſtrong ; ſo ea- 

er were the nobility and people to put them- 

elves under the protection of a prince, who 

ſtood himſelf in ſo great need of their aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

The re- As ſoon as the duke of York, regent of the 

gents n. kingdom, heard of the duke's landing, he cal- 

8 des led a council, to conſult about the neceſſary 

prevent g 
a general meaſures, on this occaſion ; but the hourly 
news of the increaſe of the duke's forces, and 


revolt. 


Walling. the diſpoſition of the kingdom, ſoon made the 
counſellors, of whom there were few perſons of 
abilities, deſpair of removing the evil. In this 
perplexity, they committed a capital fault, in 
reſolving to quit London and retire to St. Al- 
bans ; for the lords of the council had no ſoon- 
er left London, than the citizens declared for 
the duke, and, by their example, drew in 
ſuch towns, as would not, as yet, have ven- 
tured to proceed fo far. 


The duke In the interim, the duke, who, upon his 
3 arrival in England, aſſumed the title of duke 
nico, 


AR. Pub. Of Lancaſter, publithed a manifeſto, repreſent- 
ing, that he had taken up arms, purely, to 
obtain ſatisfaction, for all the injuſtices done 
him; and this manifetto produced ſuch a ſur- 
priſing effect, that, when the regent would 
have iſſued out commiſſions to levy troops, he 
ſcarce found any willing to accept them. E- 
very one ſaid, openly, that they would not 
oppoſe the lawful pretenſions of a prince ſo 
unjuſtly oppreſſed; and, this refuſal convin- 
cine the earl of Wiitſhire and the reſt of the 
miniſtry, that they ran the riſque of being ſa- 
crificed to the publick hatred, they deſerted 
the duke of York, and retired to Briſtol-caſtle. 
The regent, after the flight of the counſellors, 

_ perceiving that it was impoſſible to ſtem the 
torrent, threw up the care of the publick af- 
fairs, and withdrew to his own houſe, leaving 
the kingdom, like a thip expoſed to the winds 
and waves, without a pilot or mariners ; and 
all the other lords, who had, as yet, remained 
neuter, in order to join the ſtrongeſt party, 
finding the king's intereſt abandoned, no long- 
er delayed publickly to declare for the 
duke. | 

The duke The duke, improving theſe advantages, 

marches to marched,with all expedirion, to London, where 

LOG the citizens had invited him ; and he was tri- 

nd is well . . . 

received, umphantly received by that noble city, with 

Froiſſart. the greateſt demonſtrations of zeal and affec- 
tion, that could be given by a people extreme- 
ly incenſed againſt their ſovereign, and who 
contidered themſelves, as delivered from ty- 
ranny ; but, notwithſtanding this honourable 
reception, he ſtaid no longer among the Lon- 
doners, than was neceſſary to ſecure their al- 
legiance; and then he marched directly to- 
wards Briſtol. Upon his arrival, the gates 
being opened to him, with joy, he command- 
ed che caſtle to he aſſaulted, where the coun- 
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ſellors were retired; and the ſiege was puſhed 1399. 
ſo vigorouſly, that, in four days, the beſieged YRS 
were compelled ro ſurrender, at diſcretion. 

The people's indignation, againſt the earl of 
Wittſhire and his companions, was ſo furious, 

that the duke, though the power, he aſſumed, 

was ſtill more illegal than the king's uſurpati- 

ons, ordered the earl of Wiltſhire to be 
beheaded, with ſome others of the council, to 

ſatisfy the vengeance of the people, who loud- 

ly calked for their death ; and the good ſucceſs 

of this expedition induced the whole nation 

to embrace the duke's party ; nay, ſhortly at- 

ter, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his uncle, 

the duke of -York, come and aſſiſt him with 

his councils. 

During theſe tranſactions, in England, Ri- The wind 
chard continued, in Ireland, in a perfect ſecu- hinders the 
ricy ; and the contrary winds, above three bing from 
weeks, prevented his receiving intelligence ; 1 - 
bat, as ſoon as he heard of the duke of Lan- land. 5 
caſter's deſcent, he impriſoned his brothers, Walfing. 
with the duke of Lancaſter's ſons, and reſolved 
to return, immediately, into England, and 
fight his enemy. However, the duke of Al- 
bemarle adviſed him to ſtay, a few days, 
in order to prepare ſhips to tranſport all his 
forces, at once; and the king fell in with this 
fatal advice; for, during that interval, Lon- 
don declared for the duke, which, perhaps, 
would not have abandoned the king, had he 
been known to be in England, with a reſolu- 
tion vigorouſly to oppoſe the deſigns of his e- 
nemics. Richard, being determined to ſtay, 
ſome days longer, in Ireland, ſent the carl of 


Salisbury betore, to levy troops, in Wales, aſ- 


ſuring him, that he would quickly follow him ; 
and the carl uſed ſo much expedition, that, 
in a few days, he aſſembled an army of 40,000 
men, the Welch and Cheſhire- men zealouſly 
taking up arms for the king. If Richard had 
arrived, with his forces, by the time he had 
promiſed, he might, at leaſt, have had the ſa- 
tisfaction of hazarding a battle, in defence of 
his crown ; but the wind, returning to the 
eaſt, detained him, 18 days longer, in Ire- 
land, and would not permit him to make ſo 
ſhort a paſſage. In the interim, a rumour be- 
ing ſpread, in the earl of Salisbury's army, that 
the king was dead, in Ireland, the troops 
would have disbanded themſelves; and it was 
with extreme difficulty, that the earl prevail- 
ed on them to ſtay, a few days, in order to 
have certain intelligence of the king; but, 
this delay being expired, and Richard not ap- 
pearing, the Welch and Cheſhire-men deſert- 
ed their colours, and retired to their habita- 
tions. | 

Richard landed, a few days after; and, as The king 
he was entirely ignorant of the. carl of Salis- arrives, 
bury's army being diſperſed, marched to Caer- aud 3 
marthen, expecting to meet them; but, when 2 nas 
he found, that he had loſt that refuge, and all take. 
the novility had declared againſt him; that Walling. 
his minitters were beheaded, at Briſtol, and 
the people ardently eſpouſed the duke of Lan- 
caſter's cauſe, he was altogether at a loſs, ho'y 
to proceed, in his preſent extremity. - The of- 
ficers and ſoldiers would have had him march 
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at their head, and give his enemy battle, pro- 
miſing to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, in 
his ſervice ; and they inſpired him with hopes, 
that his army would daily increaſe, by the 
junction of thoſe, who, through force, or the 
belief of his death, had deſerted him. Some 
adviſed him to return and fortify himſelf, in 
Ireland ; whilft others thought, that it would 
be better for him to fly for refuge into France, 
to the king his father-in-law, till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity offered. Amidſt theſe 
uncertainties, the king, incapable of taking 
the beſt advice, and having none about him 
that had either courage, or capacity, could not 
come to any reſolution ; though, as he diſtruſt- 
ed every body, he could not continue long in 
a ſituation, which he apprehended to be ſo 
very dangerous; and, therefore, he, on a ſud- 
den, without conſulting any perſon, privately 
withdrew from his army, in che night, and 
ſhut himſelf up in Conway-caſtle, which was 
accounted impregnable, but, at that time, un- 
provided of all things; yet he had no ſooner 
diſappeared, than the lord Thomas Piercy, 
earl of Worceſter, maſter of the houſhold, 
broke his white ſtaff, before the king's domeſ- 
ticks, and went to meet the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, who advanced towards Cheſter, at the 
head of his army. - 

Richard, who was almoſt alone in the caſtle 
he had choſen for his ſanEtuary, without the 
leaſt proſpect of being able to defend himſelt, 


Was afraid, if he attempted to eſcape, of fall- 


An inter- 
view be- 
twcen the 
king and 
the duke. 
Walling. 


Chron. 
Lambeth. 


ing into the hands of an i people, who 
gave him but too many proots of their averſi- 
on ; wherefore, perceiving no other remedy, 
but to throw himſelf upon the generoſity of 
his enemy, he ſent him word, by one of His 
attendants, that he was ready to ſubmit to 
what terms he himſeli ſhould think reaſonable, 
and defired him to ſend ſome perſon, to con- 
fer with him. The duke, forthwith, diſ- 
patched the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
earl of Northumberland, both avowed ene- 
mies to the king, to know his intentions ; and, 
in the ſhort conference with theſe depuries, 
Richard offered, provided his life was ſecured, 
with an honourable penſion for himſelf and 
eight perſons he ſhould nominate, to reſign 
his crown, and ſpend the reſidue of his days, 
as a private perſon. The depuries giving him 
hopes, that his propoſal would be accepted, he 
requeſted to have an interview with the duke ; 
upon which, he went to Flint, not above 10 
miles from Cheſter, where the duke was now 
arrived. On the morrow, the duke, coming to 
Flint, went to the king, who ſaid to him, 
with a chearful countenance: © Couſin of 
« Lancafter, you are welcome. Then the 
duke, thrice bowing to the ground, made an- 
ſwer, My lord * king, I am come ſooner 


e than you appointed me, becauſe the com- 


«© mon fame ot your ſubjects is, chat you have, 
« for theſe 21 years, governed very ill, and ri- 


« gorouſly,with which they axe greatly diflatiſ- 
cc R 4 ſe 800, 1 f 


ed ; but, if it plea will help you 
te to govern them better, for the future.” To 
which the king only returned, © Fair couſin, 
« ſince it pleaſes you, it is agreeable to us 


« too.“ Some add, that Richard intreated 1399. 
the duke, in very humble terms, not to touch WW 
his life, on account of his having ſpared his 
brothers, whom he had only why Ay in Ire 
land, and that the duke aſſured him, that he 
would not; and there are hiſtorians who affirm, 
that Richard was betrayed by the earl of 
Northumberland, who, perſuading him to de- 
mand this conference, laid an ambuſh for him, 
in the way, and carried him priſoner to the 
duke; but, however that be, the two princes 
ſet out, the ſame day, and lodged at Cheſter, 
from whence they proceeded together, for 
London. 

Upon their approach, the Londoners came 


out, in crouds, to receive the one, with 1000 


curſes, and the other, with exceſſive applauſes 

and commendations ; and then the king was Ricard is 

conducted to the tower, and confined there, confined in 

whilſt the duke concerted meaſures with his the tower. 

friends, to compleat his deſign. The ſudden- 

neſs of this revolution, and the duke of Lan- 

caſter's diligence, in traverſing ſo many coun- 

ties, are extremely ſurpriſing ; for, it it is con- 

ſidered, that, in 47 days, he marched from 

Ravenſpur, where he landed, to London, Bri- 

ſtol, Cheſter, and ſrom thence back to London, 

it will ſcarce be conceivable, that an army of 

60,000 men could poſſibly run over ſo much 

ground, in fo ſhort a ſpace. | 
The king was no ſooner in the duke's A conſul- 

power, than he took care to cauſe him to ſum- tation be- 


mon a parliament, at London; and, in the tween the 


conferences he had with his friends, before ray ear 

the meeting of that aſſembly, the queſtion Willa. 

was not ſo much, about what was to be done, ao 

ſince the placing him upon the throne was re- 

ſolved, as how to proceed. Some were for 

his taking poſſeſſion, upon Richard's bare pro- 

miſe of reſigning the crown; but others were 

of opinion, that this promiſe was too con- 

ſtrained to be the foundation of any right, 

eſpecially, as there was a nearer heir than the 

duke, viz. Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, 

ſoa to that Roger who was declared Richard's 

preſumptive ſucceſſor. The truth is, he was 

deſcended from Lionel, duke of Clarence, 

third ſon to Edward III; whereas the duke of 

Lancaſter was fon to John, younger brother to 

to Lionel; and, tho Eamund's right was on- 

ly derived from a woman, that would have 

been no objection, if the uſual practice had 

been obſerved, ſince the Salick law did not 

take place, in England. Thus, by Richard's 

reſignation, the duke of Lancaſter had no right 

to claim the crown; and, therefore, they add- 

ed, that, as there was a neceſſity of ſetting a- 

fide the law, the authority of parliament was 

abſolutely requiſite ; from whence they con- 

cluded, that Richard muſt be tormally depoſed, 

and the duke elected, by the ſame authority; 

but this opinion was al o attended with diffi- 

culties, as it aſeribed to the parliament a power 

to diſpoſe of the crown, contrary to the laws 

and cuſtoms, to the prejudice of the lawful 

heir, againſt whom nothing could be objected, 

to weaken his title. Ar laſt, after many de- 

bates, upon ſo nice a point, the duke of York 

adviſed to the uniting the three ways propoſed, 
in 
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Richard 
makes an 
abſolute 
reſignation 
of his 
crown, 


Walſing. 


Articles 
of accuſa- 


in order to give the more vertue to what they 
had reſolved: That, in the firſt place, Ri- 
chard ſhould be obliged to make an abſolute 
reſignation ; ſecondly, the parliament ſhould 
depoſe him, before the crown was diſpoſed of ; 
and, laſtly, theſe two ſteps being taken, the 
ſame parliament, in conſideration of the duke 
of Lancaſter's t ſervice to the ſtate, ſhould 
adjudge him the crown, by their ſupreme au- 
thority, which, in extraordinary caſes, was ſu- 
perior to the laws. This opinion was unani- 
mouſly approved ; though, in, thus, puniſh- 
ing a king, for ſetting himſelf above the laws, 
a power was given the parliament no leſs con- 
trary to them ; ſo difficult is it, on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to keep within the bounds of juſtice 
and equity. ＋ his expedient, then judged pro- 
per to reſtore the peace of the kingdom, pro- 
ved the real ſource of the calamities, which, 
afterwards, afflicted the nation, when theſe 
violent proceedings ſeemed to be entirely for- 
otten ; and the deſcendants of the duke of 
ork, who propoſed this opinion, found it for 
their advantage, to deſtroy the foundation on 
which it was built, and maintain that the par- 
liament had exceeded their er, in tranſ- 
ferring the crown to the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Purſuant to the foreſaid reſolutions, the duke 
of Lancaſter repaired to the tower, the day 
before the opening of the parliament, attend- 
ed by a great number of lords; where, in the 
preſence of all, Richard delivered up the crown 
and ſcepter, with the other enſigiis of royalty, 
and, by an inſtrument ſigned with his own 
hand, confeſſed himſelf unworthy and unfit 
to govern any longer. On the morrow, the 
parliament being met, the inſtrument of re- 
ſignation was produced, and unanimouſly ap- 
proved; but, as this reſignation alone, ac- 
cording to the meaſures agreed upon, appear- 
ed inſufficient, the two houſes ordered ar- 
ricles of accuſation againſt Richard ro be drawn 
up, to ſerve for reaſons of his depoſition ; which 
articles, were as follows : 


I. Richard was accuſed of his evil govern- 
© ment, by giving the goods and poſſeſ- 


tion againſt © ſions of the crown to unworthy perſons, and 


Richard. 
Rot. Par. 
1. Hen. 4+ 


X. Script, 


* indiſcreetly diffipating the fame; and, for 
* this cauſe, impoſing inſupportable burdens 
* upon the people, and, in other reſpects, 
* committing innumerable evils; having, by his 
© afſent and command, by the whole parlia- 
© ment, choſen and aſſigned certain prelates, 
© and other lords temporal, who, with all their 
might, ſhould faithfully labour, at their own 
* colts, about the juſt government of the king- 
dom, made a conventicle of his accompli- 
ces, propoſing to impeach of high treaſon 
the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſo em- 
* ployed about the government of the king- 


dom, and violently drawn the juſtices of the 


* realin to confirm his wicked purpoſe, for fear 
* of death and torment of body, attempting to 
* deſtroy the ſaid lords. 

II. The fame king lately, at Shrewsbury, 
* cauſed to come before him, and others in 
his intereſt, in a chamber, many perſons, and 
the greater part of the juſtices; Where, by 
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threats and divers terrors, he induced, cau- 1399. 
© ſed, and forced them, ſingly, to anſwer to. 
* certain queſtions, on his behalf, relating to 
© the laws of his kingdom, againſt their will; 
© and, under the pretence of theſe anſwers, the 
© ſaid king would have proceeded to the de- 
© ſtrution of Thomas, duke of Glonceſter, 
© the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and other 
© lords, with whom he was extremely in- 
* cenſed, eſpecially, becauſe they deſired him 
© to be under good government, if Divine Pro- 
© vidence, and the reſiſtance atiu power of the 
© ſaid lords, had not defeated his deſign. 

© HE. When the lords temporal, in their 
© own defence, reſiſted his malice and craft, 
© the ſaid king appointed a day for the par- 
© liament, to do them and others juſtice, who, 
© upon faith and confidence therein, remained 
© quietly in their own houſes ; but the king 
© privately, with his letters or commiſſion, ſent 
© the duke of Ireland into Cheſhire, to raiſe 
© arms againſt the ſaid lords, great men, and 
* officers of the common- wealth, publickly 
erecting his banners agaiuſt the peace he had 
© {worn to maintain; from whence homicides, 
© captivities, diſſenſions, and other infinite evils 
© followed, in the whole kingdom, and on which 
© account he incurred perjury. 

© IV. That, altho the ſaid king had par- 
© doned the duke of Glouceſter, the eatls of 
© Arundel and Warwick, and all their adhe- 
© rents, in full parliament, and, for many years, 
© had ſhewn chearful ſigns of peace and love to- 
© wards them ; yet, retaining continually ma- 
© lice in his heart, taking opportunity, he 
© cauſed to be ſeized the duke of Glouceſter, 
© and, the ſaid earls of Arundel and Warwick; 
© and, ſending the duke to Calais, to be im- 
0 ee under the cuſtody of the earl of 
Nottingham, one of his appellants, without 
© anſwer, or lawful proceſs, he ordered him to 
© be ſtrangled, and inhumanly and cruelly mur- 
© dered. The earl of Arundel, pleading his 
© charter of pardon, and demanding juſtice, in 
* parliament, was ſurrounded with great num- 
© bers of armed men, and had his head dam- 
* nably ſtruck off; ana he committed the earl 
© of Warwick and lord Cobham to perperual 
* impriſonment, confiſcating their lands, con- 
© trary to juſtice, the laws of the land, and his 
© expreſs oath, and giving them to their ap- 
* pcllants. 

V. When, in his parliament, he cauſed 
the duke of Glouceſter, and the carls of A- 
* runde] and Warwick, to be adjudged, thar 
© he might more freely exerciſe his cruelty 
* upon them, and fulfil his injurious will on 
others, he aſiembled a great multitude of 
malefactors, out of the county of Cheſter, 
* who, marching up and down the kingdom 
with the king, as well within his own houſe 
* as without, cruelly killed his lieges, beat 
and wounded others, plundering the goods 
© of the people, refuſing to pay for their vic- 
* tuals, and raviſhing men's wives and other 
women; and, altho' complaints were made 
to the king of theſe exceſles, he took no care 
to reſtrain chem, bunt countenanced them in 
© their wickedneſs, confiding in them and their 

aſſiſtance, 


* 
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1399. © aſſiſtance, againſt all others of his kingdom; 
WV * wherefore, his loyal ſubjects had juſt cauſe for 


© commotion and indignation. 

VI. Tho' the ſaid king cauſed proclama- 
© tion to be made thro' the kingdom, that 
© he cauſed his uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, 
© and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, to 
© be arreſted, not for any rebellious congre- 
c ome or marching with horſe within the 
«© kingdom, but for many extortions, oppreſ- 
ſions, and other things done againſt his re- 
« gality ; and that he did not intend, that any 
of their company, at the time of the congre- 
* eation and marching with horſe aforeſaid, 
© ſhould, for that reaſon, be queſtioned or 
« diſturbed : yet the ſame king afterwards, in 
© his parliament, impeach'd the ſaid lords; 
© not for extortions, oppreſſions, or other things 
« aforeſaid, but, for rebellious congregations 


© and marching with horſe adjudged, them to 


death; cauſing many of their company, for 
© fear of death, to pay fines and ranſoms, as 
© traytors, to the great deſtruction of many of 
© his ſubje&s ; and, thus, he craftily and ma- 
© liciouſly deceived the lords, their followers, 
and people of the nation. ; 
VII. After many of theſe perſons had paid 
© their fines and ranſoms, and had; procured 
© his Aetters patent of full pardon; yet they 
© received no benefit by them, until they made 


nd © new fines, for their lives, by which they were 


greatly impoveriſhed ; and this was much in 
« derogation to the name and ſtate of a king. 
VIII. In the laſt parliament held at 
Shrewsbury, the ſame king, in order to o 

« preſs his people, ſubtly obtained and cauſed 
© to be granted, that the power of parliament, 


© by conſent of all the ſtates of the realm, 
© ſhould remain in ſome particular perſons, 
ho, after the parliament ſhould be diſſolved, 
might anſwer the petitions depending in par- 
© liament, then undętermined, under the pre- 


* tence of which they proceeded to other ge- 
© neral matters, relating to that parliament, 


according to the king's will, in derogarion 


to the ſtate of parliament, to the great pre- 
© judice of the kingdom, and which was a 
© pernicious example; and, that theſe actions 
might have ſome colour of authority, the 
king cauſed the rolls of parliament to be 


changed and blotted, contrary to the effect 


©of the grant aforeſaid. 

© IX. Altho' the ſaid king, at his corona- 
© tion, {wore, that he would do, in all his 
© judgments, equal and right juſtice, with diſ- 
© cretion, in mercy,and truth, according to his 


« power ; yet the ſaid king, in a merci- 


© leſs manner, amongſt other things, ordain- 
© ed, under rigorous puniſhments, that no man 
* ſhould intercede with him, for any favour 
© towards, Henry, duke of Lancaſter, then in 


© exile; and; in ſo doing, he acted againſt the 


bond of charity, and raſhly violated his oath. 

© X. That, tho“ the crown of England, the 
© rights of the crown, and kingdom itſelt, have 
© been always ſo free, that the pope, or any 
© other foreign power had nothing to do in 
them; yet the ſaid king ſupplicated the pope 


to confirm the erroneous ſtatutes made, in 
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« his laſt parliament ; upon which he obtain- 1399- 


© ed his apoftolick letters, or bull, wherein WWW 


were contained ſevere cenſures againſt all 
© ſuch as ſhould preſume to contravene them; 


© all which things are known to be againit the 


© crown and royal dignity, and againſt the 
© ſtatutes and liberty of the kingdom. 


* XI. Tho' Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, 


© by the king's command, exhibited his bill or 


© accuſation s the duke of Norfolk, con- 


* cerning the ſtate and honour of the king, and 
C 24 proſecuted it, ſo as he was ready to 
make it good, by duel, and the king had or- 
dered it; yet the ſame King ſuperſeded it, 
© and, without any lawful cauſe, baniſhed the 
© duke of Lancaſter, for 10 years, againſt all 
« juſtice, the laws and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom, and the military law, damnably incur- 
ring perjury. ix. <0 et. 
XII. After the ſaid king had gracioufly 
granted to the now duke of Lancaſter, by 
* his letters patent, that, while he was in ba- 
* niſhment, his attornies might ſue for live 
* of any inheritance that might fall to him, for 
which homage was due, which ſhould be re- 
* ſpited, for a reaſonable fine, he injuriouſly 
© revoked thoſe letters patent, againſt the laws 
of the land, incurring perjury. 


XIII. Altho' it had been ordained, that, 


< every year, the king's officers, with the juſti- 


ces and others of his council, ſhould nomi- 
© nate and elect the ſheriffs of all counties, 


* according to their diſcretion ; yet he com- 
© manded others of his party, and ſuch as were 
© entirely devoted to him, to be ſheriffs; to 
© the great grievance: of his people, contrary 
© to. the laws of his kingdom, notoriouſly in- 
curring perjury. © a4. 26 tray 7200 

© XIV. That, whereas the ſaid king bor- 


. 


© rowed ſeveral ſums of money from lords and 
others, by his letters patent, promiſing faith- 


fully to repay them, at a limited term, he 


did not perform his promiſe, to the great 


* grief of his creditors ; and not only they, but 
many others thought him an unfaithful king, 
© NV. Whereas the kings of England uſed 
© to live upon the revenues of the kingdom, 
© and patrimony of the crown, in time of 
peace, without oppreſſion of the people, the 
© ſame king, during his whole time, gave the 
« greateſt part of his revenue to unworthy per- 
© ſons, and impoſed burdens upon his ſub- 
« jects, as it were, every year; by which he 
< unreaſonably oppreſſed his people, and im- 
© poveriſhed his kig8dom ; not employing 


© theſe goods to the vantage of the nation, 
but prodigally conflming them, in oſtenta- 
tion, pomp, and. glory, owing great ſums 
© for victuals and otffir neceſſaries of his houſe, 


« tho? his revenues execeded any of his pro- 
c genitors. $ | 

XVI. The ſame king unwilling to keep 
and protect the juſt laws and cuſtoms of his 
kingdom, when thoſe laws were declared to 
© him, by the juſtices and others of his coun- 
© cil; deſiring that juſtice might be done, ac- 
© cordingly, he ſaid expreſſy, with an auſtere 
© countenance, That 3 were only in his 
mouth and breaſt, and that he alone could 


i 
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1399. make and alter the laws of this kingdom; full ones bind themſelves for them to 1399. 
and, being fo ſeduced, he wor!ld not per- the king, by which means he deceived his. 
L © mit juſtice to be done to many of his lieges, people. | | 


* 


but, by menaces and terrors, compelled ma- 
© ny to ceaſe from the proſecution of common 
« juſtice. of axe | 
- © XVIE. That, whereas laws, made in par- 
© liament, are always binding, until revoked 
© by another parliament,” the ſame king, de- 
* firing to enjoy a boundleſs liberty, and to do 
© what he pleaſed, cunningly? procured ſuch a 
* petition, on behalf of the community of his 
, ingdom, to be exhibited, in parliament, 
© and to be granted, that he might be as free 
© as any of his progenitors ; and, under the 
© colour of this petition and grant, he often 
* commanded, and cauſed many things to be 
© done, contrary to the laws not ' revoked, 
© acting, expreſſy and knowingly, againſt the 
© oath taken, at his coronation. 8 

XVIII. Tho! it had been ordained, that 
© no ſheriff ſhould continue in his office, above 
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XXII. Although the ſame king ſwore, at 
his coronation, to maintain the liberties 
granted to the church of England; yet, by 
reaſon of his voyage into Ireland, he, by his 
letters, commanded many religious perſons, 
abbots; and priors, ſome to ſend him 
horſes; others wagons, or great ſums of 
money; and; by his way of writing, he 
compelled many, by fear,, to comply. with 
his demands; whereby they were impove- 
riſhed and oppreſſed, in manifeſt derogation 
to ecclefiaſtick liberty, and by which prerext 
he incurred perjury. ; 
XXIII. In many great councils, when 
the lords and juſtices were charged to coun- 
ſe] him faithfully, in things relating to him- 
felt and the ſtate of the kingdom, they were 
frequently ſo ſharply reproved, that they 
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durſt not ſpeak truth, in giving advice, con- 
cerning the ſtate of the kingdom. 1 


© a year, and could not be again choſen to © XXIV. The treakire, reliques, and jew- 
. ) ant. v0 


© that office, in three years after, the ſame 


I 
* 
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© king, for his own profit, and ſometimes for © els of the crown, which ought to be preſer- 
© the benefit of others, permitted ſome ſheriffs © ved in the treaſury, for the honour. of the 
© to remain in their o ; for two or three king and conſervation of the kingdom, the ; 
© years, contrary to the tenor of the ſtatute, * ſaid king carried with him to Ireland, with- 
© incurring perjuty ; and this was notorions. out the conſent of the ſtates of the kingdom; 
XIX. Although, by law and cuſtom, the © which wonld have greatly impoveriſhed the 
people ought freely to chuſe knights to repre- * kingdom, if God had not otherwiſe provi- 14 
ſent them, in parliament, to ſet forth their ded, for the taking of thoſe $ from him, 
grievances, and provide remedies for them; * 2gainſt his will; and farther he cauſed the 
yet the ſaid king, that he might obtain his © records, relating to the ftare and government 
own rath will, in his parliaments, frequently, * of his kingdom to be razed, to the great 
© by writs, directed to the ſherifls, to ſend © Prejudice of his people, and diſinheritance 
*. ſuch as he named, ſome of whom he indu- of the crown, and very probably, as it was 
ced, by favours or bribes, and others, by believed, for the ſupport of his evil govern- 
menaces and terrors, to conſent to things ment. | : 


* prejudicial! to the kingdom, and intolerable 
to the people; and eſpecially, by granting to 
* him thEſubſidy of wooll, for his life, and ano- 
ther ſubſidy, for certain years, too much op- 
preſſing his ſubjects. 21 125 
0 XV The ſame king, that, in all things, 
© he might act, in an arbitrary manner, ille- 
| gally made and commanded all the ſheriffs 
to ſweat, beyond their uſual oath, that they 
\ would obey all his commands ſent to them, 
under the great ſeal, privy ſeal, or ſignet; 
and, if they ſhould know any, in their bai- 
* Itwicks or Juriſdictions, that ſhould ſpeak 
- any eg or privately, to the diſ- 
grace of the king's perſon, they ſhould ar- 
reſt and commit them to priſon, there to 
remain, while they received other com- 
mands from the king, as it might bs found 
upon record; which practice might, | 
. bably, tend to the deftruction 2 of his 
ſubjects, | " f 05 ll ; 
- © XXI. The fame king, that he might ſup- 
plant his people, and inrich himſelf with 
their eſtates, cauſed the people of 16: coun-' 
ties, by letters under his ſeals, to ſubmit to 
him, as traytors; under the pretence of 
which, he extorted from them great ſums of 
money, to procure his favour; and although, 
to pleaſe the people, theſe letters obligatory 
were reſtored to them, their procurators had 
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munity of 
that the life of every ſubject, and his lands, 


XXVII. Alt 


XXV. He diſſembled ſo much, in words 
and writing, and ſo contrary to himſelf, e- 


ſpecially, in writing to the pope, kings, and 


other lords, without and within the kingdom, 


and alſo to his ſubjects, that no man living, 
knowing his real character, could confide in 


him; and he was even reputed ſo unfaithful 
and inconſtant, that he was not only a ſcan- 
dal to his own perſon, but to the whole 
kingdom, and to all ſtrangers that knew 


im. : D 4 Fo 

XXVL Though the lands, tenements, 
goods, and chatrels of all freemen, by the 
laws of the land, ought not to be ſeized, 
without forfeiture; yet ide ſaid king, in- 


tending to enervate thoſe laws, in the pre- 


ſence of __ lords, and others of the com- 
the kingdom, often affirmed, 


tenements, goods, and chattels were his, to 


be diſpoſed of, at his pleaſure, without for- 


teiture ; which was altogether repugnant to 
the laws and cuſtoms of his kingdom. 

oh it had been made a 
law, which had, . hitherto, been confirmed, 


that no freeman might be taken, &c. nor 
any way deſtroyed, and that the king ſhould 


not proceed againſt him, but by the lawful 


trial of his peers, or the law of the land; 


yet, according to the will, command, and 
5 71 appointment 


— 
8 
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1399. appointment of the ſaid king, vety many of 
AY * his lieges being malicioutly accuſed, for ha- 


© ving ſpoken publickly, or privately, words 
that might tend to the diſgrace of the king's 
perſon, wete taken, impriſoned, and brought 
© before the conſtable and marſhal, in the 
* court military; where, being accuſed, they 
could not be admitted to give any other 
anſwer, than not guilty ; and they could de- 
tend themſelves no otherwiſe than by their 
bodies, their accuſers being young men, 
luſty and found, whereas they were old, im- 
potent, lame, and infirm ; from whence, not 
only the deſtruction, of lords and great men, 
but of any particular perſons of the commu- 
nity of the kingdom, very probably, might 
have followed; and, when, the faid king 
willingly contravened this law, doubileſs, he 
incurred perjury. 

* XX VIIL Although the people of Eng- 
land, by vertue of their liegance, were ſuf- 
ſiciently bound to their king, and, if they 
oftended, in any reſpect, he might correct 
and puniſh them, by the laws and cuſtoms 
of the kingdom; yet the ſaid king deſired 
to ſupplant and too much oppreſs his peo- 
ple; and, that he might more freely exe- 
cute and follow the fancy of his fooliſh and 
unlawful will, he ſent his letters into all 
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as well ſpiritual as temporal, ſhould: take 
certain; oaths, in general, which were too 
burthenſome to them, and which, very pro- 


which command the people obeyed, leſt 
they ſhould incur his indignation,, and for 
fear of death. | 

XXIX. When the parties, contending 
in the eccleſiaſtick court, in cauſes, merely, 
ſpiritual, endeavoured: to procure prohibiti- 
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chancellor of England, who, out of. juſtice, 
reſuſed toi grant them; yet the ſame king 
frequently granted them, under his ſignet, 
wickedly infringing the eccleſiaſtical liberties 
granted, in Magna Charta, which he had 
{worm to preſerve, damnably, incurring! per- 
jury, and the ſentence of excommunication 
pronounced bythe holy fathers; againſt the 
violaters af the liberties of the church. 
XXX. The ſaid king, in, parliament, 
ſurrounded with armed men, without a juſt 
cauſe or legal proceſs, contrary to the laws 
ofethe kingdom, baniſhed Thamas Arundel, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his ſpiritual 
father, being then abſent, by, His cantri- 
vac. 22 
XXXI. U pon peruſal of the ſaid: king's 
will, under his great ſeal, privy/ ſeal, and 
ſignet, there was in it: this clauſe: Alſo we 
will, that, the debts of our houſe, chamber, 
aud wardrobe: being paid, for which we al- 
low 20,00. and the leproſe, and chaplains 
we appointed to be maintained, at Weſt- 
minſter, and Bermondſey, for which we al- 
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of our. gold ſhall: remain to our: ſueceflor, 


counties of his kingdom, that all his lieges, 


bably, might cauſe the final deſtruction. of 
his people, and; that, under their letters 
and: ſeals, they ſhould: confirm theſe oaths ;- 


ons, to hinder pracels.in.the; ſame, from the 


low five or ſix thonſand marks; the reſidue 


8 he appr oyes, ratiſies, confirms 


1399. 


olds, and cauſeth to be holden and obſer- Www 


ved, all laws, ſtatutes, ordinances and judg+ 
ments, made, had, or done, in the parlia- 
ment held at Weſtminſter, on the 17th of 
September, in the 21ſt year of our reign, 
and continued or adjourned to Shrewsbury, 


16th of September, in the 22d of our reign, 
as alſo what was done, at Weſtminſter, on 
the 18th of March, in the fame year, by 


authority of the ſame parliament : But, if 


c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 
< and all things done, at Coventry, on the 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


he ſhall refuſe ro do theſe things, then we 

will, that Thomas, duke of Surrey, Edward, 
duke of Aumarle, John, duke of Exeter, 
© and William le Scroope, carl of Wiltſhire, 
© my dcbts, &c. as aforeſaid being paid, ſhall 
© have the ſaid reſidue, for the defence of the 
© ſtatutes, ordinances, and judgments aſore- 
© ſaid, to the utmoſt of their power, yea, to 
death, if it be neceflary ; all which things 
ve charge upon their conſciences, as they 
© will anſwer it, at the day of judgment. 
By which article it manifeſtly appears, that 
the ſame king endeavoured pertinaciouſly to 
maintain thoſe ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
were erroneous, wicked, and repugnant to all 
law, and reaſon, not only in his lite, but after 
his. deceaſe, neither regarding the. danger of 
dom, or liege people. 

: XXII In the 11th: year of the ſaid 
© king Richard, at his manor of Langley, be- 
© fore the dukes of Lancaſter and York, 
and many other lords, deſiring, in all ap- 
pearance, that his uncle, the duke of Glou- 
* celter, there alſo preſent, might have confi- 
© dence in him, of his on accord, he ſwore, up- 
om the venerable ſacrament of the lord's body 
© placed, upon the altar, that he would pardon 
unto him all things ſaid to be committed a- 
gainſt his perſon, and. that he ſhould never 
© receive, any, damage, for them; yet after- 

wards tne ſaid king cauſed the duke, for 
thoſe: offences, horrably- and oruelly to be 
murdered, damnably incurring the guilt of 
Per jury. | Wen: | 
XXIII. After a. knight of the ſhire, 
© who, had a vote in parliament, impeached 
* the archbiſhop. of Canterbury, before the 
© king and all the ſtates of the * upon 
certain faults committed againſt the king, 
© on no grounds, as it was ſaid; although he 
offered preſently to anſwer to the accuſations 
© againſt him, and deſired to be admitted by 
© the king ſo to do, ſufficiently, truſting, as he 
© declared, to demonſtrate his innocence; yet 
© the ſame. king contriving, by all poflible 


A 
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means, to oppreſs and reduce to nothing the 


© ſtate of the archbiſhop, kindly ſpake to, and 
« earneſtly.defired him, that he would ſay no- 
© thing, then, but expect a more convenient 
time: That day being paſt, for five days and 
more together, the king deceived him, per- 
ſuading him not to come to parliament, but 


© to remain at his own houſe, promiling, that, 


© in his abſence, he ſhould not receive injury; 
but the ſaid king, in that parliament banith- 
ed the archbiſhop, during his-plcaſure, tho* 

« abſent, 


his. ſoul, nor the utmolb deſtruction of his king- 


\ 
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1399. © abſent, and not ealled to anſwer, without any 
Www <© reaſonable cauſe, confiſcating all his goods; 


© againſt the laws of the land and all juſtice; by 
© which he incurred perjury. Moreover, the 
© king, intending to palliate his inconſtancy, 
© by flattering words, endeavoured to caſt the 
© injury done him upon others; wherefore, 
© the archbiſhop, difourſine with the king, 
© the duke of Norfolk, and other lords and 
© great men, lamenting, ſaid, that he was not 
© the firſt that had been baniſhed, nor ſhould 
© be the laſt, fince he thought, within a ſhort 
© time, the duke of Norfolk and other lords 
© wonld follow him; and he conſtantly told 
* the king, that the conſequences of the pre- 
© miſes would prove fatal to himſelf, at laſt : 
© To which the king, as if he had been aſto- 
© nifſhed, forthwith, replied, he believed it 
might ſo happen, that he might be expelled 
« his * r by his ſubjects; and added, 
© that, it it ſhould be fo, he would go to the 
© place where he was; and, that the archbi- 
© ſhop might give credit to him, he ſhewed 
him a great jewel of gold, which he would 
© ſend to him, as a token, that he would not 
« defer his coming to the place where he was; 
© and, with the ſame view, he ſent to him, ad- 
© viſing him, that he ſhonld privately ſend all 
© the jewels belonging to his chapel to be ſafely 
© kept, left, under the pretence of the judg- 
© ment of baniſhment, they might be ſeizes ; 
© which being done, the king cauſed the goods 
© to be put in coffers, which he ordered to be 
© locked, and ſealed, by one of the arch- 
© biſhop's clerks, by whom he ſent the keys to 
© him; and afterwards he cauſed the coffers to 
© be broken, taking the goods, and diſpoſing 
© of them, at his pleaſure : The ſame king 
© alſo faithfully promiſed the archbiſhop, that, 
© if he would go to the poort of Hampton, in 
c 
o 
* 
c 
c 
a 
c 
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order to leave the kingdom, by the queen's 


interceſſion, he ſhould be recalled ; and, that, 
if he went out of the kingdom, after Eaſter 
next coming, without fail, he ſhould return 
into England, nor ſhould he, any way, loſe 
his archbiſhoprick; to the performance of 
which, he ſwore, by the croſs of Thomas 
the martyr, archbiſhop of Canterbury; tho, 
notwithitanding his promiſes, he cauſed the 
archbiſhop to go out of the kingdom, and 
wrote to the pope, for his tranſlation ; and, 
© thus, and otherwiſe, by the frauds of the 
© King, was the archbiſhop, a man of good 
© faith, craftily circumvented. 


Richard is Theſe articles, being drawn up, were laid be- 


depoſed. 


fore the parliament, who unanimouſly acknow 
ledged them to be well grounded and notori- 
ous, and pronounced, that Richard ſhould be 
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depoſed; and they likewiſe appointed com- 1399. 
miſſtoners to give him notice of his depoſition, VG | 
and to annul the ofths and homage of the 
people of England, after mich the ſame man- 
ner, as in the caſe of Edward II. 

This affair being ſettled, and the throne The duke 
declared vacant, the duke of Lancaſter roſe of Lanca- 
up; and, after croſſing himſelf, he claimed the ſter claims 
crown; founding his pretenſions © upon his be crown. 
« being deſcended from Henry III, and on 
te the right he had received from God, by the 
cc aſſiſtance of his relations and friends, for the 
c recovery of his realm of England, which was 
* upon the brink of deſtruction “. | 
| The duke affected to make uſe of obſcute g mark; 
expreſſions, in order to leave undetermined the on the 
foundation on which he built his pretended duke's 
right; and, if he ſeemed to deriye his title aim. 
from Henry III, rather than from Edward III, 
his grandfather, it was on account of a rumour, 
that Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, ſirnam d 
Crouch-Back, was eldeſt ſon, to Henry III, 
tho' by reaſon of his deformity, Edward I; his 
younger brother, was placed on the throne. 

The duke, by this. ſuppoſition, would have 
made the ignorant believe, that he could 
Fround his title upon being ſan to Blanche of 
ncaſter, grand-daughter to Edmund Crouch- 
Back, and heirefs of that family; bury as he 
was ſenſible, eg he could — . upon 
every one, by ſo palpable a forgery, he, at the 
fins time, Ps that 3 likewiſe built 
his right upon the ſervice he had lately done 
the ſtate. | E 

As it was reſolved to adjudge the crown to 
the duke, the parliament ſtudiouſly avoided 
too ſtrict an examination of his claim, being 
extremely willing to ſuppoſe it unconteſtable; 
and, without the leaſt regard to the juſt rights 
of the earl of Marche, it was decreed; that 
Henry of Lancaſter ſhould be proclaimed ki 
of England and France, and lord of Ireland, 
which was done, that very day, being the zoth 
of September f. \ ett” 161 

Thus, ended the reign of Richard II, a The end 
prince, who, in his younger years, appeared of the 
to have noble and generous inclinations, but — 
unfortunately ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted, : 
by flattery. He was the deſcendant of a fa- 
ther and grandfather, ſo univerſally eſteemed, 
that, had he never ſo little anſwered the nobi- 
liry of his birth, he might have been one of 
the moſt illuſtrious monarchs, that ever wore 
the Engliſh crown; but, like Edward II, his 

reat * he was ſo weak as to give 

himſelf up to the guidance of his favourites, 

Accordingly, he underwent the ſame fate with 

that prince, whom he did but too much re- 


ſemble, in every other particular; for the 


* He claimed the crown, in the form following : © In the name of the Fader, Sorine, and Holy Ghoſt, 
*< 1, Henry of Lancaſter, chalenge this reume of Ynglonde and the croune, with all the membres and the appurte- 


n 
„ nances, als I, that am deſcendit, be right lyne, of the blode com 
** thorghe that ryght that God of his grace hath ſent me, 


cc yer it: 


„ good laws. | 


f After all which, 
© of the lond 


The which rewme was in poynt to be ondone, 


e comyng fro the gude lorde king Henry therde, and 
with helpe. of my kyn and of my friendes, to reco- 
for defaut of governance, and undoying of the 


king Henry faid, 40 Sires, I thank God and zowe ſpiritual and temporel, and all the aſtates 


rn and do zowe to wyte, it es noght my will that no man thynk, that, be waye of conqueſt, I wold 
4 Ailherit any man of his heritage, franches, or other ryghts that hym aght to have, nor put him out of thar he has, 
© and has had 8. 1 


by the gude lawes and cuſtumes, of che rewme ; except th 


« poſe, and the commune profyre of the rewme. 


BY 


perſons that has ben agan the gude pur- 
chief 
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1399. chief difference between them is, that Richard 
as of a more cruel and implacable temper, 


and uſurped a more abſolute power than 
Edward, which rendered him more odious, 
and leſs lamented. Let us conclude this reign 


FFF 


with a remark on the ſad cataſtrophe of theſe 1399. 
two princes; namely, that in a government, 


like that of England, all the king's efforts, to 
uſurp an arbitrary power, are but ſo many 
ſteps towards his deſtruction “. GALA + 


The State of the Church, from the reign of EDWARD I, in 1272, 
to the end of the reign of RICHARD II, in 1399. 


and tributary to the ſee of Rome, the 
popes conſidered England, as a con- 
quered country, for which they had not an 
regard; and the reigns of John and Henry Ill. 
rd us ſuch flagrant inſtances, to this pur- 
poſe, that it would be needleſs to add any 
thing, to ſhew, to what exceſs the papal power 
was carried in the kingdom. It is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that, the incroachments of the court 
of Rome continuing inceſſantly, or rather daily 
increaſing, the Engliſh grew ſo weary of them, 
that, atlength, in the reign of Edward I, they 
reſolved upon making uſe of effectual means i 
for their deliverance ; tho? they did not come 
to this reſolution, till after frequent experience, 
that all their complaints and ſollicitations to 
the popes were entirely uſeleſs, wherein prin- 
cipally conſiſts what I have to offer, concern- 
ing religion, during the four laſt reigns ; but, 


F = R fince king John became vaſſal 


to render this matter more intelligible, it will 


be requiſite briefly to relate the occaſion of the 
conteſts England had, as well with the court 
of Rome, as with the clergy. 

I. The firſt cauſe of complaint was the fre- 
quent appeals to the court of Rome, not one 
of which was rejected. 

IL The frequent citations cauſed by theſe 
appeals, which obliged people to ſpend their 
ſubſtance in journies to Rome, to ſollicit their 
affairs. 3 

III. That the pope had uſurped the colla- 
tion of almoſt all the church- preferments, not 
excepting the biſhopricks and archbiſhopricks, 


contrary to the rights of the king, the chap- 


ters, and the patrons. 

This incroachment was arrived to ſuch a 
2 that the popes diſpoſed of all the be- 
nefices in the kingdom; for, by the plenitude 
of the apoſtolick power, they reſerved to them- 
ſelves all the benefices that ſhould become va- 
cant, by tranſlation, death, or any other way; 
by which means, they eluded all the canonical 
elections in England, without alledging other 
reaſons, except that they had reſerved to them- 
ſelves, before-hand, the right of nomination 
to the ſaid benefices. It was obvious, that they 
intended to procure, by degrees, the collation 
of all the benefices of the kingdom; for, 
when they could not make uſe of theſe pre- 
tences, they ſeldom failed to object againſt the 


party elected, and confer the benefice upon 
another; and very frequently, when the bi- 
ſhop ele& came ro be confirmed, he found 
his ſee already diſpoſed of by the pope. 

IV. But, as this generally occaſioned great. 
conteſts, and, as thoſe that were canonically 
elected were, for the moſt part, ſupported by 
the king, the pope, to free himſelf from theſe 
importunities, beſtowed the biſhopricks, and 
other benefices, before they were vacant, by 
way of proviſion ; and this was another great 
cauſe of complaint for the Engliſh. | 

V. It was likewiſe complained of, that moſt. 
of the benefices, diſpoſed of by the pope, were 
conferred on foreigners, particularly on the 
cardinals, and their relations, who, by ver- 
tue of the pope's diſpenſation, enjoyed the 
profit, tho they never reſided ; and theſe be- 
nefices were commonly farmed out to the. 
Engliſh, who, for their own advantage, got. 


the cure ſerv'd, for a very ſmall falary ; on 


which account, divine ſervice was neglected, 


the churches ran to ruin, hoſpitality was ba- 


niſhed, and the ĩnſtruction of chriſtians almoſt. 
wholly aboliſhed. Moreover, the money was 
carried out of the kingdom, for ever, and it 
will manifeſtly appear, how pre judicial this 
was to the country, if it be conſidered, that, 
according to a calculation made, in the reign. 


of Henry III, the foreign eccleſiaſticks had 


greater revenues, in England, than the prince. 
on the throne. | 
VL Frequent taxes, impoſcd on the clergy, 
by the popes; ſometimes, under the pretence 
of a Cruſade; at other times, to ſupply the 
neceſſities of the holy ſee ; and, laſtly, by the 
tenths, which they liberally granted -to the 
king, becauſe they generally had a ſhare. 


VII. The legates and nuncio's, ſent into AR. Pub, 


England, without any occaſion for them, were 
a great grievance to the Engliſh ; for the cler- 
oy were not only obliged to bear their ex- 
pences, but alſo to make them conſiderable 


preſents, and pay them procurations, beſides 


other impoſitions, which the pope impowered 
them to levy upon the eccleſiaſticks ; ſo that 
the money went out of the kingdom, without 
any poſſibility of recovering the ſame. 

VIII. The popes were likewiſe poſſeſſed of 
the firſt- fruits of all the beneſices; which great- 
ly exhauſted the treaſure of the Kingdom. 


* In king Richard's reign, was introduced the cuſtom of wearing piked ſhoes, tied to the knees with chains of 
ſilver; ladies likewiſe wore high attire on their heads, piked horns, with long rrained gowns, and rode on ſide- 
ſaddles, after the example of the queen, Ann of Bohemia, who firſt er that faſhion into England; for wo- 


men before uſed to ride aſtride, like men. Stow. - In 1397, king Richar 


began to repair Weſtminſter- hall, and 


cauſed the walls, windows, and roof, to be pulled down and rebuilt, with a ſtately porch, as it continues to this 


day. Cambd. 
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IX. Peter-pence; which, at- firſt, was no 
more than a charitable allowance, granted by 
the Saxon kings, for the maintenance of the 
Engliſh college at Rome, was converted into a 
tribute; which the pope collected, in a very 
rigorous manner, widely different from that 
practiſed, in former days. | 

X. Finally, the tribute king John had en- 
gaged to pay the holy ſee, and which the 
popes exacted, with great haughtineſs, was 
conſidered by the Engliſh, as an inſupportable 
yoke, and a ſtanding badge of their ſlavery. 
- XL. As to the dif utes between the crown 
and the clergy, the king and the magittrates 
continually 
endeavoured to incroach upon the prerogatives 
of the crown, as they were ſecure of being al- 
ways ſupported by the court of Rome. 

II. That the clergy had extended their 
juriſdiction to many matters, purely, civil, pre- 
tending that there is no caſe, in which religion 
is not ſome what concerned; and this com- 


plaint principally regarded matrimonial cauſes. 


XIII. They farther alledged, that the ec- 
cleſiaſticks, inſtead of ſupporting, on occaſion, 
the rights and prerogatives of the crown, were 
always diſpoſed to join with the pope, as if 
he had been their only ſovereign. | 

Theſe are the chief grievances complained 
of by the Englith, and from which they at- 
tempted, from time to time, to free them- 
ſelves, either by acts of parliament, or orders 
of council; but theſe precautions furniſhed 
the popes, at the ſame time, with a pretence 
for complaining, in their turn, that the Eng- 
liſh ſtrove to rob the church of her privileges; 
and, in this, they had a great advantage, by 
loudly urging the cauſe of God, which the 
continually confounded with their own intere 
In a bull of pope Clement V, inſerted in the 

1 ublick Acts, are ſpecified the 
complaints ot the court of Rome againit the 
Engliſh ; and, as I have related the grievan- 
ces of the Engliſh, it is reaſonable, that 1 
ſhould alſo take notice of thoſe of the pope. 

I. The pope complained, that the cardinals 
were prevented from enjoying the prebends 
he conferred on them, tho? the profoundeſt re- 
ſpect was due to Perlons ordained by God, to 
bear their part of the burden of governing the 
a ,- „ | 

II. That, although he had an inconteſtable 
right to collate benefices, as well in England 
as in all other ſtates, thoſe, on whom he had 
heſtowed them, were not allowed to take poſ- 


ſeſſion; nor were they excommunicated, that 


had the boldneſs to oppoſe it. | 
III. That ſuch, as were ſummoned, on that 
account, were not permitted to obey the ſum- 
mons ; and that notaries were prohibited to act, 
and the king's ſubjects to appear, out of the 
kingdom. | | 
IV. That the 's nuncio's were debarred 
rom exerciſing their commiſſion, , without the 
King's licenſe ; and that ſome of them had 
even been publickly impriſoned, and not re- 
leaſed, without paying a large fine. | 
V. That the m . would not ſuffer 
the excommunicated to be impriſoned, after 
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40 days, which, according to a good and lau- 


dable cuſtom, were allowed them, to make 

the church ſatisfaction. E407 

VI. That the king ſent frequent prohibi- 

tions to the eccleſiaſtical courts, not to 

5 the cognizance of which belonged to 
em. 

VII. That the juriſdiction of the faid courts 
over the clergy was abriged, without conſider- 
ing, that eccleſiaſtical perſons are, in no re- 
ſpect, dependent upon the lait. 

VIII. That the civil courts preſumed to 
condemn eccleſiaſticks, without the conſent of 
their ſuperiors.” | 

IX. That clergymen were conſtrained to 
appear, in their ſhirts, in the civil courts, not- 
withſtanding they pleaded their privileges ; 
that, indeed, they were ſent back to the ec- 
clefiaſtical court, when they were demanded ; 


yet it very frequently happened, that, if they 


were not found guilty, the civil judges were 
{o bold, as fully to acquit them, without per- 
mitting the eccleſiaſtical court to take any cog- 
nizance of the matter. 

X. That eccleſiaſticks were ſubjected to the 
trial of 12 layaperſons, and were acquitted, or 
condemned, by theverdict ot theſe 12 incom- 
petent judges. 4 

XI. That the great men oſten lodged in the 
monaſteries, and put them to a great expence, 
on the trifling pretence of their being founded 
by their anceſtors. | 

XII. That, during the vacancy of the ab- 


bies, thoſe, who were entruſted with the cuſto- 


dy by the king, conſumed the revenues, and 
committed great damages. 

XIII. Laſtly, That the tribute of 1009, 
marks, due to the holy ſee, was not regularly 
paid; and that the arrears, which were to be 
ſent to Avignon, were applied to other uſes. 

Theſe are the mutual complaints of the 
Engliſh and the popes; as to which, it may 
be remarked, that both parties agreed, as to 
facts, and differed only, as to right. To de- 


termine this point, it would be. neceſlary to 


examine, whether the pope and clergy were,, 
originally, poſſeſſed of the rights they aſſum- 
ed; or, they were granted by ſome authority ; 
and, laſtly, whether that authority could law 
fully confer them; bur this would lead me in- 
to an old beaten diſpute, on which nothing 
new can be expected. I ſhall, therefore, only 
relate the means uſed by the Engliſh, to do 
themſelves juſtice, for the injuries they com- 
plained of, and the endeavours of the popes, 
to =upport the privileges they were poſſeſſed 
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if the ſchifms in the church had not afforded 
them opportunities, which they wiſely im- 
proved; for the popes, ſtanding often in need 
of the kings of England, were, at ſuch junctures, 
obliged to compliances, to which, donbtleſs, 
they would never have ſubmitted, at any other 
ſeaſon. 

As the pope and clergy ſupported each o- 
ther, one of the moſt effectual means practi- 
ſed, in England, to oppofe the papal power, 
was to cheque the growth of the wealth of 
the clergy ; and, with that view, the ſtatute 
of Mortmain was enacted, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. which, as they inceſſantly acquired, and 
never alienated, was a fatal blow to the cler- 
gy, who, without this ſtatute, would have been 
maſters of all the lands in the kingdom; yet 
this ſtatute was almoſt as prejudicial to the 
pope, ſince limits could not be preſcribed to 
the power of the clergy, without leſſening, at 
the ſame time, that of the court of Rome. 
Edward I. alſo ſtruck at the papal authority, 
at leaſt, with reſpe& to the collation of the 
biſhopricks, by obliging the biſhops to renounce 
the article of the proviſion- bull, which gave 
them their temporalities ; in which he was fol- 
towed by his ſucceſſors. 

If Edward II. had diſcovered more ſteadi- 
neſs and reſolution, or had not been forced, 
by the circumſtances of the times, to keep fair 
with Rome, he might have greatly promoted 
the work of liberty, which the Englith had, ſo 
long and fo paſſionately, deſired ; * they ne- 
ver were in a better diſpoſition to ſhake of 
the galling yoke. "This appears, in the king's 
letters to the pope, and in the vigorous efforts 
of ſeveral parliaments, in his reign ; but Ed- 
ward, expecting always to find, in the papal 
authority, a protection _ his ſubjects, 
often ſtooped ro condeſcenſions, for the court 
of Rome, deſtructive of the intereſts of his 
kingdom ; which rendered the endeavours of 
the parliament abortive, during the courſe of 
his reign. 9 | 

However, under Edward III, more effectual 
meaſures were taken, to be delivered from 
theſe intolerable oppreſſions; I mean the two 
ſtatutes, which tended to cut up, by the 
roots, two of the molt conſiderable grievances, 
had they been punctually pur in execution. The 
firſt was the ſtatute of Proviſors, by which it 
was enacted, that, if the pope collated any 
archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, dignity or other be- 
nefice, contrary to the rights of the kings, 
chapters, or patrons, the collation was to de- 
volve to the king, for one turn; and, if any 
perſon ſued for, and procured, reſervations, or 
88 from the court of Rome, he ſhould 
be impriſoned, till he had paid fine to the king, 
at his pleaſure, and found ſufficient ſecurity 
not to proſecute any man, in the court of 
Rome, on account of is impriſonment. 

The ſecond act was the ſtatute of Præmu- 
nire, by which it was enacted, that, if any of 
the king's ſubjects ſhould carry into a foreign 
court cauſes, the cognizance whereof belong- 
ed to the king's court, they ſhould be impri- 
ſoned, and their lands, goods, and chattels, 
be forfeited to the king. | 


Altho' theſe two acts ſeemed to deprive the A memo- 


pope of all hopes of diſpoſing, for the future 
of any benefice, and onght to have made him 
apprehenſive, that the parliament would pro- 
ceed to redreſs other grievances, the court 


ward III, a memorial was preſented to the 
parliament, ſhewing, that, by the death and 
tranſlation of biſhops, the pope exacted five 
times the yearly revenue of the vacant ſee, and, 
by that means, drew out of the kingdom 
20,000 marks annum; that the pope's 
agents collected the ſaid ſum, for the neceſ- 
ſities of the holy ſee ; that, this very year, 
the pope had ſeized the firſt- fruits of all the 
benefices, in England ; that he had increas'd 
the number of the cardinals to 30, of whom 
not above two or three were well affected to 
England ; that the pope's avarice was worſe 
than the plague ; that, in ſpire of the ſtatute 
of Proviſors, perſons were daily provided with 
benefices, by the court of Rome, and that it 
was impoſſible to prevent it, without baniſh- 
ing all that ſhould dare to accept of theſe 
proviſions ; and, in a word, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceflary to put a ſtop to theſe op- 
preſſions, to prevent England from falling in- 
to a fatal ſlavery. U 


a ſort of agreement made, between the king 
and the pope, but fo full of equivocations and 
reſervations, on the part of the pope, that it 
was obvious, that he did not intend to deſiſt 
from his pretended rights; for he only pro- 
miſed, in general, that he would conſider the 
complaints of the Engliſh, and behave, with 
wore moderation, for the future. Gregory 
dying, ſoon after, his ſucceſſors, regardleſs of 
his engagements, {till continued to beſtow Eng- 


liſh benefices upon forcigners ; which obliged p,.q, ef. 
the houſe of commons to 1323 Richard II, fortsof the 
the beneficed agents, Engliſh. 


to ſeize all the effects of 
and baniſh them the realm; and the king 
granted their requeſt. 
In the ſame reign, the ſtatute of Proviſors 
was confirmed and enlarged. 
Two years before, Richard prohibited the 
clergy, under heavy penalties, to pay a tax 
* by the pope. 
he next year, he publiſhed a proclamation, 
commanding, on pain of death, and forfeiture 
of eſtate, all perſons that were gone to Rome, 
to ſollicit the repeal of the ſtatutes of Proviſors 
and Præmunire, to return into England, within 
a limited time. | 


All theſe precautions being inſufficient to T g- 
cheque the popes, who pretended not to be tute of 
obliged by acts of parliament, the ſtature of Præmu- 


Premunire was reviv'd, in 1392, with enlarge- —4 en · 
1 Ar . 


ments, which ſeemed to leave the court o 
Rome no hopes of evading it; wherein it was 
enacted, that all perſons, that ſhould purſue, 
in the court of Rome, tranſlations, ſentences 
of excommunication, bulls, mandares, or any 
other things whatſoever, contrary to the rights 
of the king and crown, ſhould be denied the 
protection of the laws, and proſecuted, ac- 


cording to the ſtatute of Præmunire; that all 


thoſe, 


Rome. 
Rome ſtill continued her oppreſſions; and, in Rot. Parl. 


1376, about a year before the death of Ed- 50 Edw.3. 


theſe complaints, An agree- 
which were carried to Gregory XI, there was ment be- 
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thoſe, that ſhonld bring into the kingdom theſe 
foreign inſtruments, or receive and publiſh 
them, ſhould be liable to the ſame penalties ; 
and, laitly, that they, who purſued any proceſs, 
ina foreign court, to the prejudice of the king's, 
right, ſhould be treated, in the ſame manner. 

- This rigid a& curb'd the Engliſh, who were 
ſubject to the laws, but not the pope, who 


.was out of their reach ; and, accordingly, he 


did not deſiſt from his pretenſions. In 1398, 
he tranſlated the biſhop of Lincoln to the ſee 
of Cheſter, and gave the biſhoprick of Lincoln 
to Henry Beaufort, ſon of the duke of Lanca- 
ſter ; but the biſhop of Lincoln, who had not 
ſued for this tranſlation, not daring to accept 
it, on account of the ſtatute of Præmunire, re- 
tired to a monaſtery ; and the pope tranſlated 
the biſhop of Landaff to the ſee of Cheſter. 
Richard was extremely incenſed, that the pope 
thould preſume, without being deſired, to re- 


move biſhops from one ſee to another; and, 


ſummoning the clergy, on this occaſion, he de- 
manded their opinion of theſe tranſlations 
contrary to his will. This queſtion puzzled 
the clergy ; who, tearing to diſpleaſe the king, 
or the pope, avoided giving a poſitive anſwer. 
Some time after, the pope ſent a nuncio into 
England, in order to procure a repeal of the 
foreſaid ſtarutes ; but, tho' the nuncio met 
with an honourable reception, he could not 
ſucceed in his commiſſion ; and, Richard being 
depoſed, the tollowing year, the conteſts with 
the court of Rome continued in the ſame ſitu- 
ation. | 

Doubtleſs, it was time for the Engliſh na- 
tion, as well as the reſt of Europe, to do all 
that was poſſible, to ſtop the growth of the 
papal power; for they muſt voluntarily ſhut 
their eyes, not to ſee, that all the procced- 
ings of the popes tended to render them 
temporal ſovereigns of Europe. The decretal 
Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII. evidently 
ſhews, that he thought himſelf inveſted with 


the temporal, as well as ſpiritual power; but, 


as it may be objected, that it is unreaſon- 
able to aſcribe the ambitious deſign of Boni- 
face to all the popes, this evidence may be 
ſupported by another, which demonſtrates, 
that Boniface did only tread in the ſteps of his 
predeceſſors. John XXII, by his ſole aurhori- 
ty, publiſhed a truce, berween England and 
Scotland, againſt the conſent of one of the 
parties, and commiſſioned his legates to con- 
clude a peace between the two kingdoms, up- 
on what terms they pleaſed ; and likewiſe 
to compel the two kings and their ſubjects, 
punctually to obſerve the ſame, on pain of ex- 
communication. Does not this proceeding 


| ſhew, that all the popes acted, with rhe fame 


Hereſies. 


ſpirit, and, if their ambition had been indul- 
ed, would have conſidered chriſtian princes 
ut as ſubjects, or, at leaſt, as vaſſals to the 
ſee of Rome? 

Let us now proceed to the hereſies, or ra- 
ther the opinions branded with that name, 
during the interval above- mentioned. | 
. *. Gregory, or Auguſtin. 8 Conc, 

1 


Sed tantum auctoritati b 
+ Now ſwallowed in Chriſt- church. 


lie, & neceſſariæ ration. 


In 1286, or 1287, Peckham, archbiſhop of opinions 
Canterbury, cenſured eight propoſitions main- are con- 
tained byRichard Knapwell,a Dominican friar ; demned. 
and ſome of theſe propoſitions from whence 12 
we may learn, what ſnbje&s were diſcuſſed in gpefman. 
the ſchools, and wherein knowledge was made Conc. 
to conſiſt, were, as follows : 

I. That the dead body of Jeſus Chriſt had 
not the ſame fabſtantial form, as when alive. 

III. That, if the euchariſtical bread had 
been conſecrated with theſe words, © This is 
my body,” during the three days Jeſus Chriſt 
lay in his grave, it would have been tranſub- 
ſtantiated into the new form, which the body 
of Chriſt aſſumed, at the ſeparation of his ſoul. 

IV. That, after the reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the euchariſtical bread is tranſubſtan- 
tiated, by vertue of theſe words, “ This is 
my body,” into the whole living body of 
Chriſt ; that is, the matter of the bread is 
converted into the matter of his body, and 
the ſubſtantial form of the bread, into the 
ſubſtantial form of his body, that is, into his 
intellectual ſoul, ſo far as it conſtitutes the 
form of his body. | 

VII. That, in the articles of faith, a man 
is not obliged to reſt upon the authority of 
the pope, or of any prieſt or doctor; but 
that the holy ſcriptures, and evident conſe- 
quences from thence +4, are the only founda- 
tion of our aſſent. 

VIII. That the rational ſoul is the only 
form, by which a man is a man. | 

This laſt article was conſidered, as the 
foundation of the reſt; and all together were 
condemned by the archbiſhop. | 
In 1314, in the reign of Edward II. 
ſome ſtudents of Oxtord maintained, in their 
diſputations, certain opinions, about the Tri- 
nity and creation of the world, which, being 
brought before the univerſity, were condemned, 
as heretical. ! 0555 

Theſe opinions, being entirely founded on wickliff 
ſcholaſtick notions, were ſtifled, at once, be- publiſhes 
cauſe the people were very ignorant in ſuch lis doc- 
matters; but the caſe was otherwiſe, with ne. 
reſpect to Wickliff's doctrine, publiſh'd, to- 
wards the end of the XIVth century, in the 
ſame univerſity; becauſe his doctrine was of 
another nature, and tended to reform the 
abuſes crept into the church. Accordingly, his 
opinions were embraced by great numbers; 
but, as this is the moſt material eccleſiaſtical 
affair of the XIVth century, it will be neceſ- 
ſary fully to relate theſe opinions, and the 
zeal with which they were received by ſome, 
and condemned by others. 

John Wicklef, or rather Wickliff, was educa- 
ted, at Oxford, in Merton- college, where he 
took his degree of doctor of divinity. He was 
fo famous, for his learning, parts, and fine ge- 
us, that Simon Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having founded Canterbury-college in Oxford, 
made him rector; and Wicklitf behaved, in that 
poſt, with univerſal approbation, till the deceaſe 
of the archbiſhop, who had a profound eſteem 


for 
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for him. Langham, ſucceſſor to Iſlip *, deſirous 
of favouring the monks, and to introduce them 
into the college, attempted to turn out Wick- 
liff, and put one Woodhull, a monk, in his 
room ; but he cculd never prevail on the fel- 
lows of the college, to conſent to the removal 


of their old rector. This affair being brought 


to Rome, the monks of Canterbury ſollicited 
the pope ſo ſtrennoully, in behalf of Woodhull, 
that Wickliff was deprived of his rectorſhip; 
yet this did not, inthe leaſt, injure the doctor's 
reputation. It was manifeſt, that the monks 
did not ſo much ſtrike at his perſon, as at all 
the ſeculars that were members of the college; 
and, indeed, they were all turned out, as well 
he, to make way for the monks. Shortly 
after, Wickliff was preſenced to the living of 
Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln ; and 
then it was that he publiſhed, in his ſermons 
and writings, certain opinions which ſeemed 
to be novel, becauſe, contrary to the received 
doctrine of the preſent age. As he did not 
declare his ſentiments, till after the loſs of his 
rectorſhip, his enemies accuſed him of acting 
from a ſpirit of revenge, on account of the 
injury done him; but I ſhall not undertake to 
clear him from this charge; ſince, as God 
alone ſees into the hearts of men, it is raſh- 
neſs to accuſe, or excuſe them, with regard to 
the ſecret motives of their actions; but, how - 
ever that be, I ſhall only take notice, that 
Wickliff's moſt inveterate enemies have never 


. taxed him with any immoralities. Theſe are 


Wickliff's 
doctrine. 


Malſing. 


the principal articles maintained by Wickliff, 
in his writings and ſermons. 

I. That the Euchariſt, after conſecration, is 
not the real body of Chriſt, but only its em- 
blem or figure. | 
II. That the church of Rome is no more 
the head of the univerſal church, than any 
other church; nor was there any greater 
power given to St. Peter, than to the reſt of 


the apoſtles. | 

TT That the pope of Rome has no more 
juriſdiction, in the exerciſe of the keys, than 
any other prieſt. 
IV. That, if the church misbehaves, it is 
not only lawful, but meritorious, to diſpoſſeſs 
her of her temporalities. | 
V. That, when a prince, or temporal lord, 
is convinced, that the church abuſes her en- 
dowments, he is obligedz%on pain of damna- 
tion, to take them away. | 

VI. That the goſpel is a ſufficient directory 
to a chriſtian, in the conduct of his life. 


VII. Thar all other rules inſtituted by holy 


men, and practiſed in the monaſteries, add no 
more perfection to chriſtianity, than whiteneſs 
to a wall. | 
VIII. That neither the pope, nor any other 
prelate, ought to have priſons, for the pu- 
niſhing offenders againſt the diſcipline of the 
church ; but that every perſon ſhould be left 
at his liberty, in the conduct of his life. 
It muſt be remarked, that Wickliff, in the 
laſt article, did not mean, as he explained 


* After the deach of Simon Iſlip, William Edington, biſhop of Wincheſter, was offered the archbiſhoprick ; 
but he refuſed it, ſaying, S That, cho. Canterbury was che higher rack, Wincheſter was the bettet manger.” 


withour the king's conſent. 'The two prelates, 


himſelf afterwards, that the pope, or the pre- 
lates, had not the power of binding and looſ- 
ing, but only, that the church' had no right 
to inflict temporal puniſhments on ſinners. 
hether Wickliff and his followers enlarged 
theſe articles, by the conſequences which may 
naturally be deduced from them; or his ad- 
verfaries, from whom alone we have any ac- 
count of him, made any additions, to render 
him odions, we find, in the hiſtorians, many 
other opinions aſcribed to him. Poſſibly, ſome -* 
of theſe additional opinions are not to be 
maintained; and there are others, which; 
being contrary to the articles of the church of 
England, have led ſome Engliſh writers to 
ſpeak of Wickliff, with contempt, and even 
called him heretick ; but, as it wonld be too 
tedious fully to examine, here, all theſe opi+ 
nions, ket us reſt contented with thoſe that 
firſt appeared, which are really his; and have 
ſerved for a foundation to all the reſt. 7 
Theſe opinions, maintained by Wickliff, Wickliff 
with great vivacity, were, immediately, eſpou- — —4 
ſed by great numbers, not only among the ſtu- Wallng. 
dents of Oxford, but the lords at court; par- 
ticularly, the duke of Lancaſter and the lord 
Piercy, earl marſhal, declared for him; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that this fell out, towards 
the end of the reign of Edward III, when that 
monarch, old and infirm, left the admini- 
ſtration of the government to the duke of 
Lancaſter, his ſon, as we have ſeen, in his 
hiſtory. | 
Gregory XI, hearing that theſe articles The pope 
were publickly maintained, at Oxford, dif- takes 18+ 
patched an order to the archbiſhop of Can- n 
terbury and the biſhop of London, to appre- . but 
hend and examine Wickliff, and ſend the de- he is * 2 
poſit ions to Rome; but it was no eaſy matter ported by 
for theſe prelates, fully to execute theſe orders, 8 | 
the duke of Lancaſter and the earl marſhal fler inc 
having openly declared, that they would not the lord 
ſuffer Wickliff to be impriſoned ; and, indeed, Piercy. 
there was not, then, any act of parliament, Fox's AQ 
impowering the biſhops to impriſon hereticks, 0 


* : 


therefore, were ſatisfied with ſummoni 
Wicklif before them, in St. Paul's church, 
where there was a vaſt concourſe of people, to 
hear the examination; but the duke ot Lan- 
caſter and the lord Piercy, accompanying the 
doctor, aſſured him, that there was no dan- 
ger; and that he might make a courageous 
defence, againſt men, who were no more than 
mere ignoramus's, in compariſon of himſelf. 
The following ſhort dialogue paſſed, between 
theſe two lords and the biſhop of London, up- 
on Wickliff's account; for, the lord Piercy 
bidding the doctor fir down, the biſhop of 
London oppoſed it, and commanded him to 
ſtand up; but the earl marſhal would not 
permit him. | ; 0 
Biſhop of London. Lord Piercy, if 1 
cc could have imagined, that you would have 
« played the maſter here, I would have pre- 
« yented your coming.“ | - 
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The duke of Lancaſter. Yes, he ſhall 


« play the maſter here, notwithitanding your 


« oppoſition.” 

The lord Piercy. “ Wickliff, fit down, 
« you had need of a ſeat, for you have many 
cc things to ſay.” 

Biſhop. © Ir is unreaſonable that a clergy- 


c man, cited before his ordinary, ſhould fit 
« down, during his anſwer. He ſhall ſtand.” 


Duke of Lancaſter. «© My lord Piercy is 
te in the right; and, as for you, my lord bi- 
cc ſhop, who are grown ſo haughty and arro- 
« gant, I will take care to humble your pride, 
« and not only yours, but that of all the pre- 
relates, in England. Thou relieſt upon the 
te credit of thy relations; but, far from being 
ce able to help thee, they ſhall find it extremely 
« difficult to ſupport themſelves.” 

Biſhop. © I place no confidence either in 
* my relations, or in any man elſe, but in 
« God alone, who will give me the boldneſs 
te to ſpeak the truth.” 

The duke ſpeaking ſoftly to the lord Piercy : 

« Rather than take this uſage from the bi- 
<« ſhop, I'll drag him, by the hair of the head, 
te out of the church.“ 

The duke of Lancaſter muſt certainly have 
been very paſſionate, ſince it is evident, the 
biſhop's laſt words were not ſo inſolent, as to 
occaſion ſuch a furious tranſport of anger; but, 
perhaps, the hiſtorians, being friends to the 


clergy, have ſoftened the biſhop's expreſſions, 


that the duke _— ſeem to be in the wrong. 


However, the duke's words to the lord Piercy, 


being over-heard by ſome that ſtood near him, 
cauſed rhe tumult, mentioned, in the reign of 


Edward III, the particulars of which it will 


Wickliff's 
proſecu- 
tion drops. 


| Walling. 


Collier. 


A bull is 


be needleſs to repeat; ſince ir is ſufficient to 
remark, that, upon this accident, the aſſem- 
bly broke up, and Wickliff's examination was 
deferred. | 

Edward III. dying, ſoon after, and the 
duke of Lancaſter being preſident of the new 
king's council, the biſhops durſt not proſecute 
Wickliff ; and, during that time, the number 
of his followers became ſo conſiderable, that 
the unĩverſity of Oxford debated, whether 
they ſhould receive the pope's bull, command- 
ing them to proceed againſt Wickliff, with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. As the hiſtorian, who relates 
this particular, does not acquaint ns with 
their final reſolution, the bull was, probably, 
rejected; whence it appears, that Wickliff's 
doctrine was not only embraced by ſome ig- 
norant perſons, bur by men of letters, and 
perſons of diſtinction. Some would perſuade 
us, that people were terrified into a feigned 
approbation of his doctrine; but it may be 
faid, on the contrary, with much more pro- 
bability, that fear prevented many from being 
his followers; for a man ran no riſque, in 
adhering to the old, whereas it was dangerous 
to embrace the new doctrines. 


The pope, perceiving that his bull to the 


fent to the Univerſity of Oxford produced no remarkable 
archbiſhop effect, ſent freſh orders to the archbiſhop of 


to cite 
Wick. 
Spelman. 
Conc. 


3 and biſhop of London, to proſe- 
cure Wickliff; but, being informed, that 


the biſhops could not proceed in the affair, 
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without the king's licenſe, he enjoined them 
to repreſent to Richard and his council, that 
Wickliff's errors were not only prejudicial ro 
religion, but likewiſe to the ſtate. However, 
the king's council, it ſeems, were of a different 
opinion; and perhaps, no one was willing to 
offend the duke of Lancaſter, Wickliff's open 
protector. 
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Nevertheleſs, the two prelates, willing to They cite 


obey the pope, to the utmoſt of their power, 
ſummoned Wickliff, a ſecond time, betore 
them, at Lambeth ; who, appearing, by his 


manner of explaining his opinions, ſeemed 


ready to give the prelates ſome ſort of ſatiſ- 
faction; but, perhaps they would not have 
been contented with fo general an explanation, 
if one Clifford, a gentleman, had not rudely 
entered the aſſembly, and prohibited their 
proceeding any farther. Ir is affirmed, that 
the two prelates were overawed by this ab- 
ſolute order, though they knew not from whom 
it came; believing that Clifford durſt not act, 
thus, of himſelf; moreover, the populace in- 
timated, by their menaces, that they would 
not ſee Wickliff ill- treated. Theſe conſidera- 
tions obliged the biſhops to diſmiſs the doctor, 
forbidding him to amuſe the people any more 
with diſputations of ſuch a dangerous conle- 
quence; bat, regardleſs of this injunction, ac- 


im, bur 


drop the 
attair, 


cording to the teſtimony of an antient hiſto- Knighton. 


rian, he continued to preach and defend his 
doctrine ; which ſteadineſs, by the way, is in- 
conſiſtent with the explanation of his opinions, 
that, ir is pretended, he gave to the biſhops, 
and is repreſented, as full of equivocations and 
evaſions. The truth is, this diſguiſing of his 
ſentiments is not agrecable to his natural rem- 
per, which was far from being timorous ; bur, 
however that be, from that time, he lived in 
quiet upon his cure of Lutterworth, without 
the leaſt interruption ; and, ſome time after, 


Courtney, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſucceſſor A ſynod- 
to Simon Sudbury, bcheaded by the Kenriſh condemns 


rebels, ſummoned a provincial ſynod, at Lon- _ * 


Spelman. 


don, where Wickliff 's doctrine was condemn- 
ed. An hiſtorian affirms, that Wickliff was 
cited, and explained his opinions, in a man- 
ner extremely different from the literal ſenſe 
of the words; but, as nothing like it is to be 
met with, in the records of the ſynod, that au- 
thor has, very probably, confounded this ſy- 
nod with that of Lambeth. 


The condemnation of Wickliff's doctrine wick hre; 
did not prevent its ſpreading all over the king- followers. 
dom, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that the foreſaid creaſe. 


hittorian aſſures us, that two men could not be 
found rogether, but one of them was a Lol- 
lard. Richard II, as we have already obſer- 
ved, permitting the biſhops to proſecute and 
impriſon hereticks, ſeveral Lollards were cited 
before their reſpective biſhops ; ſome of whom 
recanted, whiltt others bravely ſtood rhe thock ; 
but, among theſe latter, not ſo much as one was 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, there being, 


as yet, no law, to that purpoſe. It was not 


till rhe ſucceeding reign, that thoſe ba: barous 


executions commenced, in England; o chat, 
in ſpire of the oppoſition of the bithops, 
Wicklif's opinions flew over the kingdom, 

| 7 with 


nighton. 
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pate hereſy. 
biſhops durſt not perſonally attack Wicklif, 
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with an amazing ſwiftneſs, the clergy not be- 
ing at liberty to employ the only means they 
have, all along, thought expedient, to extir- 
Beſides, in all appearance, the 


leſt their ignorance ſhould be too much diſ- 
played by his ſuperior learning; but, however 
that be, Wickliff remained in quiet, at Lut- 
terworth, till his death, in 1384 *. Probably, 
in proceſs of time, his followers made ſome 
additions to his doctrine; wherefore, they 
have aſcribed to him whatever was advanced 
by his diſciples. | 

The loſs of the maſter did not diſpirit his 
followers ; who continued to preach and main- 
tain their opinions, with the ſame courage, as 
during his life; and ſuch was the daily pro- 
greſs of their doctrine, that, in 1386, the par- 
liament thought themſelves obliged, to peti- 
tion the king to take care, that the church 
and ſtate received no prejudice by the novel 
opinions of the Lollards. Don this, the king 
appointed commiſſioners to peruſe Wickliff's 
books; bur this commiſſion was executed, in a 
"ap negligent manner. 

n 1389, the Wickliffites or Lollards began 
to ſeparate from the church of Rome, and ap- 
point prieſts, from among themſclves, to per- 
form divine ſervice, after their way; and, 
though ſome were, from to time time, proſe- 
cuted by the biſhops, theſe proſecutions were 
not very rigorous ; their intent appearing to 
be only to hinder them from pleading pre- 
ſcription ; and, beſides, a petition, preſented 
to the king by a former parliament, to re- 
voke the power granted the biſhops, ro im- 
priſon hereticks, reſtrained the moſt for- 
GB: 

However, in 1395, the attempts of the 
Lollards, in the king's abſence, to get their 
doctrine approved by the parliament, induced 
the biſhops to take other meaſures; for theſe 
pretended hereticks, being ſupported by an 
infinite number of followers, preſented to the 
houſe of commons a remonſtrance , contain- 
ing the 12 following articles. 

_ That, when the church of England, tread- 
ing in the ſteps of the church of Rome, began 
to make an ill uſe of their temporalities, faith 
and Charity began to diſappear. 

II. That the Engliſh prieſthood derived from 
Rome, and pretending to a power ſuperior to 
angels, is not the prieſthood ſettled by Chriſt 
upon his apoſtles. 

III. That the celibacy of the clergy occa- 
ſtoned many ſcandalous irregularities in the 
church. | 

IV. That the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation 
renders the greateſt part of Chriſtendom guilty 
of idolatry. | 

V. That exorciſms, benedictions, pronoun- 
ced over water, bread, oil, ſtones, for the al- 
tar, church- walls, prieſts veſtments, the mitre, 
croſs, and pilgrim's ſtaff, have more of necro- 
mancy than religion. 

VI. That it was a great crime to join, 


He died of the palſy, Decemb. 31. Walſing. 4 | * 
atimer, &, Walling. 


+ By Sir Richard Story, Lewis Clifford, Thomas 


in the ſame . perſon, ecclefiaſtical and civil 
offices. 

VII. That prayers for the dead, in which 
one perſon ĩs preferred to another, are not the 
charity preſcribed by the goſpel. 

VIII. That pilgrimages, and offerings made 
to images and croſſes, and eſpecially the pic- 


tures repreſenting the holy Trinity, are a ſort 


of idolatry. - 

IX. That auricular confeſſion, ſerves only 
to make the prieſts proud, and, by letting them 
into the ſecrets of the penitent, gives oppor- 
tunities, for many fins and ſcandalous in- 
trigues. 

X. That the taking away any man's life, 
either in war, or courts of juſtice, is contrary 
to the doctrine of the goſpel, which is a diſ- 
penſation of grace and mercy. 

XI. That the vow of ſingle life, undertaken 
by women, is the cauſe of numberleſs diſor- 


ders, and of the murder of multitudes of chil- 


dren, unbaptiſed, or even unborn. 

XII. That it is neceſſary to baniſh from ci- 
vil ſociety all uſeleſs trades, which ſerve only 
to ſupport pride and luxury. 

All theſe articles were enforced with proofs 
too long to be inſerted. 

This remonſtrance, which, very probably, 
was privately approved by ſeveral members ot 
parliament, ſo alarmed the clergy, that they, 
torthwith, deputed the archbiſhop of York and 
biſhop of London to the king, to intreat him 
to return, with all ſpeed, into England, that 
he might, by his preſence and authority, 
checque the growth of the new doctrine, as 
was related, in the reign of Richard II. 


Some time after, Thomas Arundel, arch- Spelman. 
biſhop of Canterbury, held a ſynod, at Lon- Conc. 


don, wherein 18 articles, extracted from 
Wickliff's book, entitled Trialogus, were 
condemned. | 
Theſe are the principal particulars, relating 
to Wickliff and his doctrine, before the de- 
poſing of Richard II; but it muſt be added, 
that certain Bohemian ſtudents, being at Ox- 
ford, when Wickliff began to publiſh his doc- 
trine, carried it into their own country, where 


it ſpread, in a ſurpriſing manner. Ir is time, 


now, to proceed to other affairs, relating to 
the Englith church, and, firſt of all, to the 
councils. 


I fhall begin this head with the general The coun- 


council of Lyons, opened, May 1, 1274; dil of 


which was chiefly, to receive the Greeks into LVons. 


the communion of the church of Rome, from 
which they had Pa. a ſecond time, up- 
on the expulſion of the Latins from Conſtan- 
tinople. This union, indeed, was accompliſhed; 
but it was of a ſhort duration. Another rea- 
ſon of the council's meeting was, to reſtore the 
affairs of the Chriſtians, in Syriaz for, as 
great endeavours were pretended to be uſed, 
in their favour, the pope demanded a ſubſidy 
of every church. It was eaſy to perceive the 
pope's intereſt, in this demand; for his pre- 
deceſſors had ſo frequently uſed this means, to 


procure 


1274. 
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procure money, that it was impoſſible to be 
deceived. However, none of the prelates, not 
even the archbiſhop of Canterbury, oppoſed 
it ; and Richard Mepham, dean of Lincoln, 
was the only perſon that had the courage to 
ſpeak, in the behalf of the intereſts of England. 
He boldly faid, that the Engliſh clergy were 
unable to contribute to the war, by reaſon of 
the continual exactions of the court of Rome, 
which ſcarce left them what was neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence ; but this freedom coſt him 
his deanery, of which the pope directly de- 

rived him ; from whence we may form an 
idea of the liberty, in this council. I come, 
now, to the councils held, in England, during 
the four laſt reigns. 

The firſt was aſſembled, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, by John de Peckham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; in which were rectified the ca- 
nons of the general council of Lyons, con- 
cerning pluralities; and then the archbiſhop 
paſſed ſome canons, directly contrary to the 
royal prerogative, and was, therefore, obliged 
to repeal them, afterwards. 

The Ift decreed excommunication againſt 
ſuch, as ſued for the king's letters, to forbid 
certain cauſes from being tried, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court. 

The IId rendered liable to the ſame penal- 
ty the magiſtrates, who refuſed to impriſon 
excommunicated perſons, after the 40 days 
allowed by the canons. 

By the IIId, they that invaded the church's 
lands, were alſo to be excommunicated. - 

The IVth prohibited, under the ſame pe- 
nalty, the ſelling of proviſions to the arch- 
biſhop of York, whenever he ſhould come, 
within the archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſ- 
diction. | 

This was a ſhort and certain way to end 
his diſpute with the archbiſhop of York, about 
carrying the croſs ; for, if this canon had not 
been annulled, the archbiſhop of York would 
have found ir difficult to be preſent at the 

parliament, which was generally held, at Lon- 
don. 

The Vth ordered the copies of Magna 
charta to be ſet up, on church-doors, 

every one might read them. 

Theſe canons plainly diſcover, with what 

ſpirit this prelate, who continued a long time 

. at Rome, returned to England ; and how far 

he would have extended the church's power, 
if the king had not prevented his deſigns. 

In 1281, the fame archbiſhop convened, at 
Lambeth, a provincial ſynod, which made, 
among others, the tollowing canons. 

The IId enjoined the prieſts to acquaint the 
more ignorant ſort of the laity, that the body 
and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are delivered to them, 
together with the ſpecies of bread; and that 
what they receive, in the chalice, is not holy, 
but only mere wine, to enable them more ea- 
ſily to ſwallow the other ſpecies ; for, as the 
canon proceeds, the blood of our Lord is al- 
lowed only to the prieſts, that celebrate di- 
vine ſervice in theſe lefler churches. 


Synod of 
Reading, 
1279. 
Spelman. 
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* © Sollicite eos inſtruant ſub panis ſpecie ſimul eis dari corpus & Hrapuinen Domini, 
Spelman. Conc, © 


vum, & verum, qui totus eſt ſub ſpecic ſacrament, 
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The IIId canon forbids prieſts to re-baptiſe 
the children, that had been baptiſed by the 
laity, unleſs there is reaſon to doubt, whether 
the child was baptiſed, or not. 

In this caſe, the canon allowed the prieſt to 
baptiſe the infant, with theſe additional words, 

« If thou art not already baptiſed, I baptiſe 
ce thee, in the name of the Father, &c.” 

The Xth obliges the prieſts to inſtruct the 
people committed to their charge, in plain. 
and intelligible language, without ſcholaſtick 
terms and diſtinctions; and then the canon 
lays down the heads they were to explain, and 
the ſenſe they were to give them. 

In 1287, Peter Quivil, biſhop of Exeter, aſ- Synod of 

ſembled a dioceſan ſynod, which ordained, Exeter. 
that care ſhould be taken to inſtru& the peo- Selben. 
ple, about the docttine of tranſubſtantiation; Conc. 
who were to be told, that the adorat ion of T. II. p. 
the hoſt could not be carried too far, ſince 350. 
te they received, under the ſpecies of bread, 
« the fame body that hung upon the croſs, 
« for their ſalvation, and under the ſpecies of 
« wine, the blood which was ſhed from Chriſt's 
cc ſide. It ſeems to be a natural inference, 
from hence, that, in the church of Exeter, the 
laity, then, received the ſacrament, in both 
kinds. | 

We find only one remarkable council, in the A Synod 
reign of Edward II, held, at London, in 13 10, 28ainſt the 
in which the Templars were condemned to per- _ 
petual impriſonment. 

In 1328, in the teign of Edward III, Me- A ſynod at 
pham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a pro- London. 
vincial ſynod, at London; by which Good-fri- 328. 
day, and the Conception of rhe Bleſſed Virgin 
were made holy-days, and alt work was / =p 


bidden ; tho'the country people were allowed 


to follow their buſineſs, after divine ſervice. 
The ſame ſynod prohibited all monks, her- 
mits, and canons regular, to take confeffions ; 
and a canon, made in a former ſynod, at Ox- 
ford, which admitred appeals only after a de- 
finirive ſentence, was revoked. 

In 1332, Mepham convened another pro- A ſynod 
vincial ſynod, at Magfield, which ſettled all t Mag- 
the holy-days obſerved, in the province of _ 
CO and, among the feſtivals, are St. 


. George's day, and that of St. Auguſtin, the 


firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Stratford, archbiſhop of 5 EY held, A fynod 
at London, in 1342, a provincial ſynod, of gainſt the 
which the principal canons are theſe : 1 

The IVth enjoined the monks, who had 58 
any appropriated livings, to relieve the poor, 
in proportion to the value of the benefice ; and, 
for every failure, the biſhops were impowered 
to compel them to their duty, by ſequeſtring 
the profits. 

The IXth was levelled againft the Mendicant 
frrars, who, abuſing the confidence of dying 
perſons, perſuaded them to make wills, to the 
prejudice of their families; and, as the ſynod 
durſt not directly attack the friars, who were 
under the pope's protection, thoſe, who were 
prevailed on to diſpoſe of their eſtates ſo un- 


immo Chiiſtum integrum, vi- 


reaſonably 
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reaſonably, were debarred the benefit of 
chriſtian burial. 

During the reign of Richard II, the only 
remarkable councils were thoſe held, on oc- 
caſion of Wickliff and his followers; but, as 
theſe have been taken notice of, elſewhere, a 
repetition here, is entirely needleſs. 

Tho' England was no more concerned than 
other chriſtian ſtates, in rhe ſchiſms that di- 
vided the church; yet the knowledge of them 
is not only abſolutely neceſſary, for the un- 
deritanding of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of thoſe 
times, but it may, in ſome meaſure, be ſaid, 
that the beſt part of that Hiſtory conſiſts of 
the conſequences of theſe ſcandalous ſchiſms. 

From the beginning of the reign of Edward 


XXII. and I. to the end of that of Richard II, two ſchiſms 


Nicholas 
V. 


M. Weſt. 


Walſing. 


divided all Chriſtendom; but the firſt was of 
a ſhort continuance. Clement V, removing 
the papal chair to Avignon, died there, in 
1314, and was ſucceeded by John XXII, 
who kept his reſidence, at the ſame place; 


but this pope was elected, after an extraordi- 


nary manner. The holy ſee remaining yacant, 
about two years after the deceaſe of Clement, 
beeauſe the cardinals could not agree, they met, 
at length, at Lyons, in 1316, in order to chuſe 
a pope ; bur, the ſame diviſions {till reigning 
among them, they, by mutual conſent, refer- 
red the matter tothe cardinal of Oſtia, biſhop 
of Oporto, who, immediately, nominated him- 
ſelf, and aſſumed the name of John XXII, 
Art the ſame time, the empire was divided, by 
a double election, one part of the electors 
voting for Lewis of Bavaria, and the other 
for Frederick, duke of Auſtria ; and John's 
refuſal, to acknowledge the firſt, cauſcd a quar- 
rel between them, which continually increaſed, 
till 1328, when Lewis, paſſing into Italy, de- 
graded pope John, and procured Peter de Cor- 
baria, a Cordelier, to be elected, who aſſumed 
the name of Nicholas V. and reſided at Rome. 
This anti-pope, being ſupported by the em- 
peror, and the general of the Cordeliers, main- 
tained his ground, for ſome time ; but, at 
laſt, the emperor being forced to leave Italy, 
and a diſſenſion ariſing among the Cordelicrs, 
Nicholas was taken, and conducted to A vig- 
non; where he asked John's pardon, with a 
halter about his neck; and he was afterwards 
put into cloſe confinement, where he died, in a 


of ENGLAN D. 


word. Benedict, eſpecially, made uſe of {6 
many evaſions, that the king of France re- 
ſolved to withdraw his kingdom from his o- 
bedience, and, with this view, gained the 
cardinals of his party, who promiſed to de- 
ſert him; but Benedict, upon the news of this, 
introduced an Arragonian garriſon into his 
alace of Avignon. He was beſieged by 
rſhal Boucicaut ; who, ſoon after, received 
orders to raiſe the ſiege; and, thus, by the 
intrigues of ſome princes of the court of France, 
the ſchiſm ſtill continued, in ſpite of the 
king's endeavours to the contrary. 

Nothing, now, remains, except to give a 
brief account of ſuch eccleſiaſticks as were e- 
minent, for their merit and learning, during 
the four laſt reigus. 


Robert Kilwarby, a Cordelier, or Minorite, Kilwarby. 


was archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of 
Edward I, and a prelate ot great learning, 
conſidering the age in which be lived. He 
wrote ſeveral theological tracts, which were 
highly efteemed, in thoſe days; and, his me- 
rit having advanced. him to the dignity of a 


cardinal, he reſigned his archbiſhoprick, and 


went to relide at Rome, where he died. 


Robert Burnell, biſhop of Bath, was elect- Burnell. 


ed to be Kilwarby's ſucceſſor; but the pope, 
by the plenitude of his apoſtolick power, 


gave the ſee of Canterbury to John Pecham, Pecham, 


an Engliſh Franciſcan, who was auditor of 
his chamber. This prelate had a great con- 
teſt with Edward I, as well on occaſion of the 
canons of his ſynod, before-mentioned, as 
on other accounts; inſomuch, that the 
king was on the point of baniſhing him the 
realm. He was accounted very learned, par- 
ticularly, in the civil and canon law ; and 
there are extant ſome of his theological tracts, 


with commentarics upon ſeveral books of the 


ſcripture. 


obert Winchelſey, ſucceſſor to Pecham, winchel- 
preferred his archbiſhoprick to a cardinalate, ſey. 


offered him by the pope; but he is chiefly 
praiſed, for his charities ; for he uſually re- 
lieved 4000 poor people, twice a week, at his 
houſe, beſides his maintaining many young 
ſcholars, at both the univerſities. Theſe cha- 
rities gained him the affections of the people, 
who, after his deceaſe, flock'd, in crowds, to 
his tomb, and reverenced him, as a faint ; 


_— rw . * 


RTCW 


few months. but this prelate, ſo beloved by the people, M. Weſt. 
A ſchim The ſecond ſchiſm, between Urban VI. and had great conteſts with Edward I, for being Walſing. 
of Urban Clement VII, was more conſiderable, and of deeply concerned in the intrigues of the lords, Act. Pub. 


= —_ a longer duration; but, as I have related the who oppoſed the king's deſigns. The pope, 
VII, riſc of it, in the hiſtory of Richard IL I ſhall whom Edward gained to his intereſt, cited 


only thew its cfic&s, to the cloſe of this cen- 


tury. | 

Urban VL was ſucceded, in 1389, by Bo- 
niface IX, who; as well as Clement, pretend- 
ed to be deſirous to put an end to the ſchiſm ; 
tho' nothing was farther from their intentions ; 


and Clement VII, who died, at Avignon, in 


1394, had, for his ſucceſſor, Benedict XIII. 
All Chriſtendom being tired and offended 
2t the ſchiſm, the court of France laboured to 
perſuade the two popes, to reſign their digni- 
ty, that another pope might be canonically e- 
lected ; who both conſented, but violated their 


the archbiſhop to Rome, to juſtify his ccn- 
duct, and laid him under a ſaſpenſion ; ard 
he was not reſtored, till the reign of ECc- 
ward II. 


John Britton, biſhop of Hereford, was prin- Britton. 


cipally famous, for his knowledge of the com- 


mon law; who wrote a book much eſteemed, 


De Juribus Anglicanis, and died, in 1275. 


Joannes Duns Scotus, commonly called Doc- Duns Sco- 
tor Subtilis, lived, in the reign ot Edward II; ts. 
but, as he is univerſally known, it is ſuffici- 


ent to obſcrve, that he differed, in many 
points, from the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, 


and 
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Book X. 


Stapleton. 


Stratford. 


Bradwar- 
din, 


Occam. 


Paris, he died at Cologn, in the ſame office, 
in 1309, or 1310. | | | 
. Walter Stapleton; biſhop of Exeter, was 
remarkable, for his learning and capacity, in 
the adminiſtration of the publick affairs; and, 
particularly, for his loyalty to Edward II, for 
which he loſt his life, as we have already related. 
Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, under 
Edward III, was more famous, as a politician, 
than as arr archbiſhop.” I have elſewhere, ta- 
ken notice of his conteſt with Edward III, 
who accuſed him of miſdemeanors ; but, at- 
terwards, the king commanded his accuſa- 
tions againſt him to be cancelled, as contain- 
ing things both falſe and unreaſonable. 
Thomas Bradwardin, ſucceſſor to Stratford, 
was a great philoſepher and mathematician, 


and alſo a very learned divine, being ſtiled 


the profound doctor, and wrote a book a- 


gainſt the Pelagians, by which he acquired a. 


great reputation, intitled, Of the Cauſe of 
God; but what rendered him {till more$t- 
ſteemed, than his learning, was his humility, 
and his zeal to inſtruct the people committed 
to his care. Before his promotion to the 


archiepiſcopal ſee, he was conteſſor to Ed- 


ward III, and, attended that glorious prince, in 
all his expeditions ; and ſome even affirm, that 
the progreſs of Edward's arms, in France, was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to his prudent counſels. 

William Occam, of the ofder of St. Fran- 
cis; diſciple - to Dans Scotus, is famous, for 
being head of the Nominaliſts againſt the 
Realiſts, of whom his maſter Scotus was 
the chief; but it is needleſs to explain, here, 
the difference between theſe two ſects of 
philoſophers, with which, God be thanked, 
the publick ſchools are, now, ſeldom troubled. 

Richard Fitz-Ralph, archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh, born, at Dundalk, in Ireland, was 
a great enemy to the Mendicant friars; 


whom he attacked vigorouſly in his ſermons; 


preached at London, wherein he undertook to 
prove the nine following propoſitions. 

I. That, with refpe& to the place where 
conteſſions are to be made, the pariſh-church- 
es are to be preferred to thoſe of the friars. 

II. That pariſhioners ought rather to con- 
feſs to a curate, than to a friar. | 

III. That, altho* Jeſus Chriſt was poor, 
whilſt on earth, he never affected poverty. 


The STATE of the CHURCH. 
and was a great champion, for the immaculate 
conception of the bleſſed virgin; and, after 
being profeſſor in divinity, at Oxford and 


IV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make 
profeſſion of voluntary poverty. 2 


V. That he never taught people to make 


profeſſion of beggary. | 

VI. That Chriſt held the contrary;. viz. 
that men ought not to beg, by inclination 
and choice,” but only when conſtrained to it, 
by neceſſity, | 

VII. That to profefs ry is contrary 
to religion and common ſenſe. 

VIIL That the vow of voluntary poverty, 
is not agreeable to the rule of the friars, 
Minorites, or Cordcliers. © 1 

IX. That tlie bull of Alexander IV, which 
condemns the libel of the doctors of Paris, 
does not cenſure any of theſe cight propoſitions. 

Theſe articles, which attacked the Men- 
dicant friars, in the moſt ſenſible part, as it 
was by their voluntary poverty that the 
had gained and preſcrved- their credit with 
the people, were carried to the pope, who 
cited the archbiſhop before him ES ap- 
pearing, he courageduſly maintained all his 
aſſertions ; but, before this affair was decid- 
ed, he died, at Avignon, in 1360. He tranſ- 
lated the Bible into Engliſh, and wrote two 
treatiſes, one in defence of the pariſh-prieſts, 
againſt the friars; and the other, De Audi- 
entia Confeſſionum. 
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John de” Treviſa, a Corniſh-man, who liv="Treviſt: 


ed, in the reign of Edward III, tranllated 
rhe Bible, and ſeveral other books into Eng- 
liſh ; and, being of the archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh's opinion, he maintained, that Jcſus 
Chriſt ſent rhe apoſtles, But never Mendicant 
friars, to preach the goſpel. . 
Theſe ate almoſt all that were eminent, 
for piety or learning, during the four laſt 
reigns, unleſs we would rank, among tlie fa- 
mous and learned men, a company of ſchool- 
men, who, in my judgment, do not merit a 
place, in that claſs. Some add the founders 
of colleges and monaſteries, as deſerving to 
hold a conſiderable rank, among the devout ; 
but theſe are too ambiguous marks of devo- 
tion. It appears from this ſmall number of 
learned perſons, how the ſciences were dege- 


ncrated, ſince, of all thoſe above-named, there 


is ſcarce one truly learned; thongh, in ſpite 
of the prejudices of Wickliff's enemies, I 
ſhall not ſcruple to except that doctor, of 
whom I have, already, ſaid what is ſufficient 
to excuſe me, from making any farther” ad- 
ditions, 


+ The moſt famous hiſtorians of the XIVth century were: | | | 

Thomas Wikes, whoſe hiſtory begins at the conqueſt, and ends at the death of Edward I, in 1304. He was 4 
canon regular of Oſney, near Oxford, and writes as clearly and fully, eſpecially, in ſome paſſages relating to the 
barons wars, as a compendious chronicle would admit, which Dr. Gale has publiſhed, in his Hiſt. Ang]. 

The author of the chronicle, that bears the name of John Brompton, abbot of Joreyal,, or Jorevaulx, in Yorkſhire, 


lived, abdut this time, and the chronicle begins with the coming of Auſtin, in 388, and ends with the death of 
Richard I, in 1198; but it is evident, as it takes no notice of the foundation of that monaſtery, &c. that neither 


Brompton; nor any member of chat religious houſe, was the author of this chronicle; but that it was procured by that 


abbot, and by him beſtowed on his monaſtery, The author, whoever he be, is very copious in his collections, for the 
Saxon times, tho he overlooks the chronological part, in the whole ſtory of the heptarchy. He relates the Saxon 
laws, at large, and tranſlates pretty faithful - and his chronicle is publiſhed, among the Decem Scriptorcs. 
Matthew, a Benedictin monk of Weſtminſter, ended his hiſtory, at the year 1307, tho' it was afterwards con- 
tinued by other hands. He was a curious collector of the flowers of former hiſtorians, from whence he is {tiled Flori- 
legus ; and he entirely tranſcribes Matthew Paris. His moſt eminent continuator was Adam Merimuth, a canon re- 


gular of St. Paul's, and an eminent civilian, who, in his latter days, apphicd himſelf wholly to the reading and 


writing Engliſh hiſtory ; and, beginning his work, at 1302, he continues it to 1380. 
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The Reigns of HEN RT IV. and HEN RT V] containing the 
ſpace of 22 years and 10 months. | 


1;, HENRY IV. ſirnamed of Bullingbroke. 


= 


ENR, duke of Lancaſter, ſirnamed 
of Bullingbroke, the place of his na- 
tivity * being proclaimed, the zoth 
of September, aſiumed, that very day, the 
reins of the government ; and, as the parlia- 
ment, then aſſembled, was called, in Richard's 
name, and their authority ceaſed, upon his 
ng depoſed, Henry's firſt care was to call 

er. According to cuſtom, the repreſen- 
tatives ſhould have been choſen a- new; but 
Henry, unwilling to run the riſque, of having 
a leſs favourable parliament than that, which 


had fo cordially eſpouſed his cauſe, im- 


The earl 


powered the ſame repreſentatives, to conſti- 


tute, with the houſe of lords, a new parlia- 


ment, under his authority. I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to decide, whether this proceeding was 
ſomewhat irregular, or authorized by any for- 
mer precedent ; but, however that be, the 
ſame parliament, after a few days interrup- 
tion, met again, on the gth of October, as it 
they had been called by the new king. 

In the interim, Edmund Mortitaer, earl of 


of Marche Marche, apprehenſive that it would be no leſs 


retires to 


Wigmore. 


dangerous than ſruitleſs, at ſuch a juncture, to 
aſſert his juſt right to the crown, retired to his 
lordſhip of Wigmore 4, near the borders of 
Wales ; for, the more inconteſtable his title 
was, the greater reaſon he had to dread 
Henry's jealouſy ; and, therefore, he reſolved 
to live in retirement, without diſcovering the 
leatt ambition, or uneaſineſs. Indeed, he had 


* A Town in Lincolnſhire, 


no other way to ſecure his repoſe, and even 1399. 
his life, ſince it was but too probable, that Www. 
the new king would embrace the firſt occaſion, 

to free himſelf from the diſquiet, which might 

be created by ſuch a rival. 

The parliament being aſſembled, Thomas he arch⸗ 
Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury made a biſhop ha- 
long ſpeech, repreſenting the great advantages rangues | 
procured to the kingdom, by the late revolu- * 
tion; and, enlarging chiefly on the diſorders 3 of 
of the late reign, he aſſured them, that the the new 
new ſovereign propoſed to preſerve to all their king. 
rights and liberties. This prelate was baniſh- Cotton. 
ed, in the late reign; and Roger Walden, 
who was appointed in his room, had, hither- 
to, performed the archiepiſcopal functions; bur, 
as Arundel was not canonically depoſed, the 
parliament, in their firſt ſeſſion, ordered, that 
he ſhould re-aſſume his dignity, and the ra- 
ther, as the other had not, as yet, obtained 
the pope's confirmation. The archbiſhop's 
ſpeech and ſome preliminary fotmalities wero 
the only things remarkable, in the firſt ſeſſion 
of the new parliament ; which was adjourned 
to the 14th of October, in order to make pre- 
parations for the coronation, which was to be 
on the 13th. 

During this interval, the king filled ſevcral The king 
poſts, which were vacant, or poſſeſſed by per- fills the 
ſons diſagreeable to him; and, as Henry 3 
Piercy, earl of Northumberland, and Ralph g. 


Is 
| AR, Pub. 
Nevill, earl of Weſtmoreland, had ſhewn a 828 


+ In II erefordſhye, 


grcat 


Het 
fuſe 
ow 
holc 
croy 
the; 
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1399. great zeal for Henry, by joining him, at Ra- 
Wy w venſpur, preſently after his landing, he made 
the firſt high-conſtable, and the other, earl- 
marſhal ®, A few days after, the king gave 
to the earl of Northumberland the iſle of 
Man, with the privilege of carrying, at the 
coronation, the ſword called Lancafter, on the 
king's left hand f; which was the ſame {word 
the king wore, when he landed, at Ra- 
venſpur. 
Thomas, enry, having requited theſe two lords, 
his ſecond whom he conſidered, as moſt attached to his 
ſon, is intereſt and perſon, made Thomas of Lan- 
— caſter, his ſecond ſon, high-ſteward ; and it 
Act. Pub. was abſolutely neceſſary to fill this poſt, before 
the coronation, becauſe to the high-ſteward's 
court all muſt apply, who claim any ſervice, in 
that ceremony, in order to be maintained in 
their rights ; but, as the prince was only 10 
years old, the king gave him for deputy, Tho- 
mas Piercy, carl of Worceſter, brother to the 
earl of Northumberland. 
The king On the 13th of October, Edward the Con- 
is crown- feſſors day, Henry was crowned, with all the 
cd, and uſual formalities, being then 33 years of age; 
— * and he was anointed with a certain oil, pre- 
dran dig, tended to be brought, by the bleſſed virgin, 


traordina- 
wel” to St. Thomas of Canterbury, whilſt he was 


Walling. in France. The vial, which held this preci- 


ous oil, fell into the hands of a hermit ; who 
preſented it to Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 
grandſon to Henry III, with this prediction, 
« That the kings, who ſhould be anointed 
« with this ſacred oil, ſhould become true 
e champions for the church. The duke of 
Lancaſter gave it afterwards to the famous 
prince of Wales, ſon to Edward III, who re- 
ſolved to be anointed with it, at his corona- 
tion; but, after the deceaſe of that prince, 
the vial, which was of ſtone, having on the 
top a gold eagle ſet with diamonds, was laid 
up among the jewels, unregarded. Richard II, 
his ſon, finding it, ſome time before his laſt 
voyage into Ireland, intended to be crowned 
again, on purpoſe to be anointed with it ; 
but the archbiſhop of Canterbury, oppoſing it, 
repreſented, that the unction of kings ought 
not to be repeated. Ar length, the vial was 
fallen into Henry's hands, who, either out of 
devotion, or becauſe it came from the duke of 
Lancaſter, his grandfather, by the mother's 
ſide, was pleaſed to be anointed with it, at 
his coronation ; but, if we examine the reigns 
of this prince and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 
who were anointed with the ſame ſacred oil, 
we ſhall find, that the good hermirs's pro- 
phecy was far from being accompliſhed. 8 
I have obſerved, in the reign of Richard II, 
that, when Henry claimed the crown, he affect- 
3 ed to uſe obſcure expreſſions, deſigning to 
crown of Make the people believe, that there was ſome 
the people. foundation in the right, he pretended to de- 


Henry re- 
fuſes to 
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rive from the firſt houſe of Lancaſter, of which 1399. 
he was heir, by his mother; but this pretence wy 
tho it might, then, have ſome influence over 

ſuch as voluntarily ſhut their eyes, was too 
palpable to deceive, any longer. It was, 
therefore, neceſſary for the new king, to find 

ſome plauſible title, to juſtify the nation's 

choice of his perſon ; and there was none 

more lawful than the ſervice he had lately 

done the ſtate ; bur he judged it dangerous to 

build his right npon ſach a foundation. Before 

he received the crown, he very readily owned 

the parliament's power to confer it upon him ; 

but, as it was now placed on his head, he was 
apprehenſive, that it would from thence be in- 
terred, that they, who had given the crown, 

had power to take it away. It did not a 

little perplex him, how he ſhould fatisfy them, 

that the parliament could lawfully depoſe Ri- 
chard, and that their authority was ſuperior 

to the regal; and, at the ſame time to con- 

vince them, that the ſame parliament, in pla- 

cing Henry on the throne, did not proceed, 

by way of authority, nor could diſpenſe with 
owning him for king. In a word, they were 

to acknowledge, in the parliament, an unlimi- 


ted power, with reſpect to Richard's depoſing, 


and to decline their authority, in the late elec- 
tion; which two things appeared irrecon- 
cilable ; but, when a man has power, on his 
fide, he does not ſo much ſtudy to find fub- 
ſtantial reaſons, as to dazzle the publick with 
appearances. Henry, perſuaded that, at this 
juncture, no one would have the boldneſs to 
contradict him, reſolved to notify to his ſub- 
jects, that he did not intend to derive his 
right from their bare conſent; and, on his 
very coronation-day, he publiſhed a procla- 
mation, declaring, that he aſcended the throne, 
firit, by right of conqueſt ; ſecondly, by ver- 
tue of Richard's reſignation, and defignation 
of him, for his ſucceſſor ; and, laſtly, as he was 
the next male heir of the late king +. Thus, he 
excluded the only lawful title he had, viz. the 
general conſent of the people, in order to build 
his claim upon three manifeſtly weak founda- 
tions. Firſt of all, How could he pretend to 
a right of conqueſt ? He entered the kingdom 
only with 80 men, who, probably, were, for 
the moſt part, Engliſh ; and his good ſucceſs 
was entirely owing to the concurrence of all 
England. In the next place, it was falſe, 
that Richard reſigned the crown to him; for 
we have ſeen, in the reign of that prince, that 
Henry himſelf, as well as his friends, did not 
think it expedient. Richard was only obliged 
to make an abſolute reſignation, leſt it ſhould 
ſeem too conſtrained, if he made it, in behalf 
of a prince, to whom he was aCtually a pri- 
ſoner; beſides, if Richard had appointed Hen- 
ry, for his ſucceſſor, how could a king, depoſed, 
tor tyranny and inability, have a right to no- 


. 


* The king gave him, as a badge of that office, a golden ſtaff, enamelled with black at both ends; the king's arms, 
at the upper end, and his own, at the lower ; whereas all the marſhals, before him, wore a wooden ſtaff. 


Rymer's Fad. 


t By this office, he was to hold the iſle of Man, Rymer's Foed. ---- « 


<« rtonis noſtræ & hæredum noſtrorum, 


per ſe ipſum aut ſuthcientem & honorificum deputatum 


per ſervitium portandi, diebus corona 
fuum; illum gla- 


dium nudum, quo eincti eramus quando in partibus de Holderneſſe applicuimus, vocatum Lancaſtre Swerd. 
+ Thus laſt reaton occaſioned the pun of the ear] of Marche, that he was Hares malus, 


minatę 
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minate the perſon, who ſhould ſucceed him, 


e Eſpecially, as the nomination was contrary to 


the laws of the land. Laſtly, It was till leſs 
true, that Henry was Richard's next heir, 
unleſs the Salick law had been revived in Eng- 
land, as well as in France; and the deſcen- 
dants of the daughters were excluded from the 
ſucceſſion. Indeed, in the third title alledg- 
ed by the king, there was a ſort of equivo- 
cation capable of deceiving ; for he was cou- 
fin-german to the late king, and, conſequent- 
ly, a nearer relation than the earl of Marche, 
who was, one degree, farther removed ; bur 
it could not be inferred, that he was next 
heir, ſince the branch, and not the degree of 
relation, was to be regarded, with reſpect to 
the ſucceſſion. Accordingly, after the death 
of Edward III, Richard, his grandſon; ſuc- 
ceeded him, tho' he was, one degree, farther 


England. The parliament, therefore, deelared, 1399. 
in this act, that the kingdom of England was www 


independent of all foreign power, particularly, 
of the court of Rome; on | that the pope had 
no right to interpoſe in the civil government of 
the realm. Fa” 
The Shrewsbury-parliament, intending to 
extend the royal authority, as far as poſhbiez 
had ſo. multiplied the caſes of high treaſon, 
that none, except ſuch as acknowledged, in the 
ſovertign, an unlimited power, could poſſibly 
avoid the penalty of it; wherefore, to redreſs 
ſo dangerous a grievance, tending to render 
the king abſolute maſter of the lives and for- 
tunes ot his ſubjects, the parliament revived 
a ſtatute, made in the reign of Edward III, 
and enacted, that nothing ſhould be adjudg- 
ed to be treaſon, but what was therein 


ſpecified. 


removed than his uncles; and again, ſuppo- The rights and privileges of the people be- Richard's 
ſing this rule had not been inviolably obſerv- ing, by theſe acts, reſtored, the authors and ade 


— . d y - 
ed, Henry could not affirm, that he was the adviſers of the late uſurpations were called r 


neareſt relation of Richard. He was firſt an account. When king Richard apprehend- called to 
couſin; but the duke of York, being uncle, had ed the duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of an ac- 


no leſs right than he ; fo that, in which light Warwick and Arundel, he was not inveſted count. 


ſoever, Henry's pretended titles were viewed, 
they muſt have appeared ill- grounded. The 
only plauſible title, he could have produced, 
was the conſent ot the people; but this he de- 
clined, for the reaſon above-mentioned. 

The ſame day, the king iſſued out his pro- 
clamation, he created Henry, his eldeſt fon, 
aged 13 years, duke of Cornwall, prince of 

ales, and earl of Cheſter ; but not alſo duke 
ot Aquitain, as ſome have aſſerted. 

The ceremony of the coronation being o- 
ver, the parliament met, the next day, being 
the 14th of October; and the importance of 
the acts, paſſed in this ſeſſion, obliges me to 
deſcend ro particulars, abſolutely neceſſary to 
illuſtrate the ſequel of this Hiſtory. 

In the firſt place, was paſſed an act of in- 
demrity, to ſcreen thoſe, who, during the late 


commotions, had taken up arms for the pre- 


ſent king, then duke of Lancaſter ; which act 
was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince the laws con- 
demned, without diſtinètion, all thoſe that op- 
poſed the eſtabliſhed government. 
After this, the parliament examined all the 
proceeding of the late reign, to ſtretch the 
royal prerogative beyond the uſual limits ; 
and chiefly thoſe, ot the parliament begun, at 
Weſtminſter, in 1397,and continued, at Shrews- 
bury, in 1398. All the acts, as well thoſe 
relating to the three lords unjuſtly condemned, 
as to the exorbitant privileges granted to the 
king, were fo evidently deſtructive of the na- 


. tion's liberties, that they were unanimouſly re- 


pealed ; and they alſo revived and confirmed. 
the ſtatutes of the parliament, in 1388, an- 
nulled by that of Shrewsbury. They, more- 
over, paſſed a particular act againſt the pope's 
bull, ratitying the ſtatutes of Shrewsbury ; 
which bull was founded on a principle entire- 
ly oppoſite to the rights of the people ; for 


the pope's power, to confirm acts of parlia- 


ment, could not be acknowledged, without 
aſcribing to him a right of ſovereignty over 
John de Montacute. 


Thomas lord Morley. 


with that abſolute power, ſo liberally conferred W allng. 7 


upon him afterwards by the Shrewsbury-par- 
liament ; ſo that he was obliged to proceed, 


—_— law, in the condemnation of theſc 
lords. ith this view, he ſo managed, that 


John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, his hali- 


brother, Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, his 
nephew, Edward Plantagenet, earl of Albe- 
marle, his couſin, fon to the duke of York, 
John Beaufort, carl of - Somerſet, ſon to the 
duke of Lancatter, by his third wife, and the 
lord Thomas Spencer were the accuſers of the 
three impriſoned lords; the earl of Salisbury* 
and the lord Morley 4 were reported to be the 
chief contrivers of this plot; and, after con- 
demnation, Richard diſtributed the eſtates of 


the three lords, among the accuſers and 


evidences; beſides, he made the carl of 
Albemarle a duke, the earl of Huntingdon 
duke of Exeter, the earl of Kent duke of 
Surrey, the earl of Somerſet duke of So- 
merſet, and Thomas Spencer earl of Glou- 
ceſter. 


As it was notorious, that the three lords Walſing. 


were unjuſtly oppreſſed by the late king, the 
parliament judged it neceſſary to puniſh the 
authors and the inſtruments of this violence; 
and, therefore, after reverſing the ſentence a- 
gainkt the earls of Arundel and Warwick, as 

irectly contrary to the pardon that was grant- 
ed them, it was reſolved, that the accuſcrs, 
ſhould be deprived both of their new titles, 
and the eſtates diſtributed among them. As 
to their own lands, it was left to the king, 


either to continue them in poſſeſſion, or tun 


them out, at his pleaſure ; and Henry, willing 
to ſhew his clemency, in the be zinning of his 
reign, not only lett them their eſtates, bur 
alſo reſtored them to their honours, More- 
over, he made the duke of Exeter, his bro- 
ther-in-law, governor of Calais; and the carl 
of Salisbury and the lord Morley, Richard's, 
deteſted miniſters, and principal authors of the 


violence 
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1299. violence practiſed upon the duke of Glouceſter 
aud the other two lords, were releaſed, after 
a ſhort impriſonment, though the people loud- 
ly called for their death; but, as the friends 
of theſe lords alledged, in their excuſe, that 
Richard compelled them to act, the parlia- 
ment took occaſion to enac̃t, that, hencefor- 
ward, compulſion ſhould be no legal excuſe, to 
juſtify actions contrary to law. 
A getiral Ihis affair being over, the parliament pre- 
pardon. vailed on the king to grant a general pardon, 
in which, however, were excepted the duke of 
Glouceſter's murderers ; one of whom *, being 
apprehended and convicted, was hanged, at 
London, and his head ſent to Calais, to be 
fixed on one of the =_ 
The ſuc- © Though the injuſtice done to the earl of 
ceſſion is Marche was manifeſt, it might be coloured 
3 with the pretence of rewarding Henry, for the 
of Lan- ſignal ſervice he had done the ſtate; and, it 
caſter. this reward had been limited to his perſon, 
Walſing. perhaps, it would not have ſeemed very ſur- 
priſing, that, in ſuch an extraordinary caſe, 
the laws ſhould be ſuperſeded, in favour of a 
prince who had ſo readily expoſed himſelf, for 
the publick ; but, at ſuch junEtures, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep within the bounds of 
equity. The parliament, not ſatisfied with ad- 
judging to Henry the crown taken from Ri- 
chard, in order to ſecure it to his poſterity, 
er an act, ſettling the ſucceſſion on the 
ouſe of Lancaſter; firſt, on the perſon of the 
prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt fon and his 
a and then on his three brothers and their 
ue. 
The king The commons, not content with the bare 
conſults depoſing of Richard, in a very irregular man- 
we poor ner, would _ had 2 tried, 1 and 
"> petitioned the king, for that purpoſe ; where- 
pal of fore, Henry, 43 of A how the 
Richard, late king was to be diſpoſed of, wanted the 
Cotton. advice of both houſes, before the breaking up 
of the parliament. The archbiſhop of Gan 
terbury, being charged with his orders, after 
he had exacted an oath of ſecreſy from all the 
members, made the firſt motion ; and it may 
be fairly preſumed, that Richard had not ma- 
ny friends in the houſe ; or, if any diſappro- 
ved of the proceedings againſt him, they were 
too much overawed to venture to ſpeak, in his 
tavour ; yet Thomas Merks, biſhop of Carliſle, 
regardleſs of the motives which might induce 
him, as well as the reſt of Richard's friends, 
to keep ſilence, made a long ſpeech; where- 
in he alledged every thing that could, with any 
plauſibleneſs, be. faid for the depoſed king, 
and againſt the prince on the throne. 
The bi- The biſhop undertook to prove, © Firſt, 
hop of that no authority could lawfully depoſe a 


C fl N 6 1 o . 
c wa ; & ; king of England; ſecondly, that the offences, 


defence of 


Richard, 


Richard was accuſed of, did not deſerve de- 
poſition, and, moreover, were not proved ; 
and, thirdly, that the crown was unjuſtly 
adjudged to the duke of Lancaſter. 

He enlarged very copiouſly on the firſt, 
ſhewing the wide difference between the ſe- 
veral Kinds of government eſtabliſhed in the 
world. He confefled, that, in ſome, the 
* Toba Han,. | 
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the ſupreme authority was not ſolely veſted Www 


in his perſon, but the people, or nobles, had 
a ſhare ; among which ſort he reckoned the 
republicks, the anticnt government of Rome, 
the empire of Germany, the kingdoms of 
Swedeland and Denmark, the earldom of 
Flanders, and ſome other ſtates ; but he 
maintained, that it was otherwiſe in the go- 
vernments, where the ſupreme authority is 
lodged in the ſingle perſon of the ſovereign: 
In this claſs, he placed the kingdom of I- 
rael, among the antients, with the three 
firſt empires; and, among the moderns, 


vy, Turky, Perſia, and, in general, all the 
kingdoms of Aſia and Africa. With reſpect 
to theſe, he affirmed, that, though the vi- 
ces of a ſovereign ſhould be not only preju- 
dicial, but even intolerable to his ſubjects, 
he could not be lawfully depoſed, by any 
means whatſoever ; that force could not be 
uſed, without incurring the guilt of rebel- 
lion and treaſon ; and much leſs authority, 
ſince there was not, in the ſtate, any lawful 
authority, but what was derived from him; 
and he advanced arguments and precedents, 
from the Holy Scriptures and proſane*au- 


thors, which cannot be repeated, without 
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being exceſſively tedious.” 


Upon the ſecond article, he boldly aſſerted, 


That the crimes, for which Richard was de- 
poſed, were either falſe, or agravated; that, 
indeed, he might be chargeable with ſome 
errors or overſights, but his faults could not 
be ſtiled tyranny ; that, it his tailings afford- 


reigns would daily be treated, as tyrants, 
a depoſed by their ſubjects? Every tax, 
execution of rebels, and, in a word, what- 
ever was diſliked by the people, would fur- 
niſh a pretence to dethrone the moſt lawful 
prince.” He paſſed over the more lightly 
the proofs of this ſecond head, as the parlia- 
ment itſelf ſeemed to queſtion the truth of the 
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ed juſt cauſe to depoſe him, how many fove- 


accuſations againſt Richard, ſince no ftep was 
taken to prove them, in a legal manner; and, 


by the way, it 1s very probabel, that, to a- 
void this reproach, the commons wanted to 
proceed, in form, againſt the depoſed King. 
Upon the third article, the biſhop main- 
tained, © That, even ſuppoſing Richard guil- 
: 45 and granting the nation had authority to 
depoſe him, there was not the leaſt colour 
of jultice, in giving the crown to the duke 
© of Lancaſter; that, if the duke was the true 
© heir to Richard, as he pretended, he ought 
© to wait his death, before he could inherit; 
© but it was notorious, then, that there was a 
* nearer heir, whoſe father was declared ſuc- 
ceſſor to Richard, by act of parliament.” As 
for Henry's pretended right from Edmund 
Crouch-back, fon to Henry III, the bithop 
diſdained to conſider it, . — « He was 
very certain, that men of ſenſe were aſhamed 
© of a right, built on ſuch a ſlender foundation. 
After this, the orator proceeded to examire 
the two other titles, mentioned in the Kingzg 


7N proclamation, 
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proclamation, namely, conqueſt, and Richard's 


WI E To the firſt he ſaid, That a 


The bi- 
ſnop is 
impriſon- 


ed. 


* 


© ſubject could never pretend to a right of 
© conqueſt againſt his ſovereign, becauſe the 
© victory itſelf was high and heinous treaſon.” 
As for the reſignation, he obſerved, it was 
© extorted, by force; though, ſuppoſing it vo- 
Juntary, it could be of no validity; that, in 
Richard's ſituation, it was not in his power 
to make a valid act; that, beſides, ſince, 
by the laws of the land, the king could not 
alienate the crown-jewels, much leſs, ſurely, 
© could he give away the crown itſelf.“ Then 
he ſpoke of the general conſent of the people, 
though Henry had thought it improper to in- 
ſiſt upon it; That, as the kingdom of Eng- 
© land had never been elective, it was ridicu- 
© lous to aſcribe to the people the power of 
* diſpoſing of the crown.” Laſtly, he replied 
to the objection, which might be alledged, 
from the depoling of Edward II, © That wiſe 
men muſt be guided by law, and not by ex- 
* amples and precedents. That, however, the 
depoſing of Edward II. was no more to be 
urged, than the poiſoning of king John, or 
the murder of any other prince ; but even, 
in the depoſing of Edward II, care was taken 
to preſerve the rights of the lawful ſucceſſor. 
What the biſhop had, hitherto, ſaid might 
paſs for reaſons, to queſtion, whether Ri- 
chard II. could be lawfully depoſed ; at mot, 
it might be conſidered, as the private opinion 
of the ſpeaker ; but, towards the concluſion of 
his ſpeech, he launched out ſurpriſingly againſt 
Henry, and expreſied a paſſion very 1njurious 
to the reaſons he had alledged. He ſaid, it 
* was to be feared, that the people of Eng- 
land would ſoon be in the condition of /E- 
ſop's frogs; boldly adding, that, whilſt Ri- 
chard was alive, the Engliſh could not, with 
juitice, acknowledge any other 3 
In fine, he maintained, that the perſon, 
whom they ftiled king, had committed much 
more heinous crimes, than thoſe for which 
Richard was depoſed-; that, tho' in exile, 
he had entered the kingdom, contrary to 
his oath, and without being legally recalled ; 
that, not ſatisfied with diſturbing the quiet 
of the land, by an unjuſt and impious inſur- 
rection againſt his ſovereign, he had alſo de- 
throned him; that he had, moreover, de- 
manded judgment againſt him, without of- 
fering to prove his accuſation, or permitting 
the party accuſed to make his defence, con- 
* trary to the expreſs laws of the realm. He 
concluded with affirming, That, if the in- 
* juſtice done to Richard was incapable of mo- 
* ving the hearts of the Engliſh, at-leaſt, their 
common and manifeſt danger ought to ſtop 
* the courſe of theſe violent proceedings.” 
This unſeaſonable ſpeech aid not anſwer the 
ſpeaker's expectation ; and, if the majority had 
been of his opinion, it was impoſſible to re- 
cede from what had been done ; but moſt of 
the members perſiſted in the maxims they fol- 
lowed, when Richard was depoſed. Accord- 
ingly, the biſhop reaped no other fruit from his 
harangue, than to be confined in the abbey of 
St. Albans ; from whence, however, he was, 
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fary to gain the friendſhip of the clergy, ſent 


of ENGLAND. 


ſoon after, releaſed, without farther puniſh- 1399. 
ment. 2 
The biſhop of Carliſle's opinion being una- An extra- 
nimouſly rejected, the parliament came, with crane! ff 
reſpett to Richard, to a reſolution, in all ap- p,qeq up- 
pearance, ſo extraordinary, that there is rea- on Ri- 
{on to ſuſpect, that Hiſtory is detective, in chard, 
this particular; and all the hiſtorians agree, 
that it was reſolved, Richard ſhould be con- 
fined, during life, with a princely allowance; 
but, it any perſon attempted his deliverance, 
Richard ſhould be the firſt man that ſhould 
ſuffer death. If this be fact, it cannot be de- 
nied, that he was really condemned to die, 
ſince his life was only granted him, on an im- 
practicable condition; and, beſides, ſuch a 
condition cannot be annexed to the ſentence 
of a criminal, but on ſuppoſition that he is al- 
ready condemned. | 
As it is not my buſineſs to determine, how gemarts 
far the authority of the parliament may be ex onthe ſen- 
tended, with reſpect to the king's perſon ; I tence. 
ſhall only obſerve, that this is the ſecond in- 
ſtance of the depoſing of a king of England, 
without hearing his — or even obſerving 
the uſual formalities preſcribed by the law, in 
the trial of the meaneſt ſubject. The parlia- 
ment, which depoſed Edward II, was content 
with decreeing his impriſonment, during life; 
but this parliament, to Richard's depoſing, 
adds the ſentence of death; which is the ob- 
vious meaning of the condition, on which his 
life is granted. Let us farther obſerve, that 
one of the principal articles of accuſation, a- 
gainſt this prince, was his putting to death 
the duke of Glouceſter, his uncle, without a 
previous trial ; and yet this very parliament 
condemns him, unheard, on his bare confeſ- 
ſion, when a priſoner ; not, that he is guilty 
of the crimes laid to his charge, but that he IS, 
in his own opinion, unworthy to wear the 
crown. They not only ſtrip him of his royal- 
ty, but order him to be impriſoned, for life; 
nay, they, in reality, condemn him to die, 
ſince they grant him his life, on a condition, 
that, probably, muſt ſoon occaſion his death. 
It we cannot help deteſting the principles of 
the Shrewsbury-parliament, in the reign of 
Richard II, which ſubjected the lives, honours, 
and fortunes of the nation to the king's plea- 
ſure, what ought we to think of the preſent ? 
In the contrary extream, they put the life and 
honour of the king himſelf in the power of his 
ſubjects, and refuſe the ſovereign a privilege, 
which the meaneſt Engliſh ſubject has a juſt 
right to demand, 'The examples of theſe two 
parliaments evidently prove, that the Engliſh | 
conſtitution can never pretend to that degree 
of perfection, boaſted by ſome, till the bounds 
of rhe royal prerogative and the privileges of 
parliament are preciſely determined. 
Whilft the two houſes acted, in common, The king 
and with equal ardor, for the intereſt of the aſſures the 
prince they had placed on the throne, the con- 2 — 
vocation was fitting in St. Paul's; and Henry, h 
rightly judging, that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
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the earls of Northumberland and Weitmore- | 3 
The | tl 


land, to aſſure rhem of his protection. 
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earls, being admitted into the aſſembly, re- 


preſented, that they were not ſent to demand 


The par- 
liament is 


diſſolved. 


Ambaſla- 
dors are 
ſent to 
ſeveral 
courts, 


Walling. 
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court of 
France. 


Act. Pub. 


The diſ- 


courts, 


poſition of 
the other 


money, as was cuſtomary, in the late reign, 
but to acquaint them with the king's reſolu- 
tion to maintain their privileges and immuni- 
ties ; adding, that they had the king's orders, 
to aſſure the convocation, that he was ready 
to concur with them, in whatever means ſhould 
be thought proper to extirpate hereſy, and 
puniſh obſtinate hereticks; and they concluded, 
with deſiring the clergy's prayers, for the wel- 
fare of the king and kingdom. Nothing 
could have more influence to gain the hearts 
of the eccleſiaſticks, than the king's promiſe, 
with reſpect to hereſy ; for the number of the 
Lollards, which daily increaſed, gave the cler- 
gy juſt cauſe to fear, that, at length, a refor- 
mation might be ſet on foot, which mult, of 
courſe, be very prejudicial to their temporal 
intereſts; and, therefore, the aſſurances the 
= gave the convocation, were received, 
with great demonſtrations of joy and thank- 
fulneſs. 

Some days aſter, the parliament, having fi- 
niſhed the chief affairs, to the king's fatis- 
faction, and, in appearance, with the appro- 
bation of the whole nation, was diſſolved, ac- 
cording to cuſtom. 

During the whole ſeſſion, Henry was regard- 
leſs of foreign affairs; for thoſe at home ap- 
peared to him of much greater importance, 
ſince the buſineſs was to ſettle a revolution 
that procured him the crown ;+ but he was 
no ſooner free from theſe firſt concerns, than 
he projected means, to juſtify to the other 
ſovereigns the late alterations, in England. 
The depoling of a king being deteſtable in it- 
ſelf, and ſeeming to affect all princes, it was 
not eaſy to perſuade them, that a nation had 
{ufficient reaſon to uſe ſo violent a remedy, to 
deliver themſelves from tyranny ; and, there- 
fore, Henry diſpatch'd ambaſladors to all the 
principal courts of Europe, to endeavour to 
vindicate Richard's depoſition, and his own 
promotion. He was particularly concerned to 
pacify the court of France; for he was not in- 
ſenſible, that Charles VI. had formed a de- 
ſign to revenge the injury done his ſon-in- 
law, and that his diſtemper, into which he 
relapſed, upon hearing the news, had pre- 
vented him from inſtantly breaking the 28 


years truce, made with England. Henry choſe, 


for ambaſſadors, the biſhop of Durham and 


earl of Worceſter, who had inſtructions to 


propoſe a perpetual league and alliance be- 
tween the two crowns ; and, beſides, he or- 
dered them to make overtures for a double 
marriage. The firſt was, between Henry, his 
eldeſt jon, and a daughter of the French king, 
or one of his uncles ; and the ſecond, between 
his own daughter and one of the ſame king's 
ſons, or ncareſt relations. The ambaſladors 
met with a cold reception, in France; but, 
having orders not to obſtruct their negotia- 
tion, by ſtanding on ceremony, they patient- 
ly waited, till the heat of the French was 
ſome what abated. 

As for the other courts of Europe, Henry 
had no occaſion tor ſuch precautions. The 


HENRY IV. 


emperor Wenceſlaus, who was till alive, was 1399. 
a prince grown ſtupid with drinking, and, like www 


the reſt of the German princes, regardleſs of 
what paſſed, in England ; and, as for the 
kings of Caſtile and Portugal, they were ra- 
ther gainers than loſers, by a revolution, that 
advanced their brother-in-law to the throne ; 
ſo that they readily approved, or, at leaſt, 
ſeemed to approve it. 


However, another affair of greater impor- The Gaf- 


tance created the new king great uneaſineſs; 
for Guienne was diſpofed to revolt. The Gaſ- 
coigns already publickly talked of putting 
themſelves under the dominion of France ; and 
it was the city of Bordeaux, the place of 
Richard's nativity, that ſtirred up the whole 
province, prompted by her afſection for that 
unfortunate prince ; whilſt, on the other hand, 
the court ot France had ſent the duke of 
Bourbon into Guienne, in order to foment 
theſe diſpoſitions. The famous Robert Knolles, 
governor of that province, who was no leſs re- 
markable for his prudence than valour, found 
it extremely difficult to curb the rebellious 
ſpirit of the Gaſcoigns; and, perhaps, he 
would never have accompliſhed it, had he not 
been timely aſſiſted by the earl of Worceſter, 


who, being in an ambaſly at Paris, ſpeedily 


poſted to Bourdeaux; and the moderation and 
prudent conduct of thete two lords, effected 
what could ſcarce have been executed, by force, 


and, at length, they had the ſatisfaction ot 


ſeeing the commotions appeaſed. 
Moreover, as Henry was ſenſible, that, a- 
midſt all the acclamations he was flattered 


with, it was impoſſible but that the late re- 


volution had created many male contents, it 
was his intereſt to keep peace with his neigh- 
bours; and, accordingly, this was his reſolu- 
tion, leſt, a foreign war employing his forces 
abroad, he ſhould be unprovided, in caſe of 
any ſudden inſurrection; beſides, a war would 
have obliged him to demand ſupplies of the 
parliament, which he was willing to avoid, 
till his dominion was more firmly eſtabliſhed. 
On thele accounts, he was extremely uneaſy, 
to hear that the Scots had violated the truce, 
and taken Werk-caſtle; yet he judged it moſt 
adviſable to overlook this inſult, till it was 
more in his power to revenge it; bur, leſt this 
diſſimulation ſhould encourage the king of 


Scotland, he ſent ambaſladors, to demand ſa- An ambar 


tistaction; however, as the Scots complained ſy to Scot- 
likewiſe, of ſome breach, on the part of the land. Ack. 


Engliſh, he made uſe of -hat pretence, to de- 


mand a confirmation of the truce, by a mu- 
tual reparation of the damages the two nations 
had done each other. When Robert broke 
the truce, he imagined that France would eſ- 
pouſe his cauſe, and that the depoſing of 
Richard would raiſe commotions, in England, 
which he intended to improve; bur, perceiv- 
ing that France remained quiet, aud England 


undiſturbed, without much ſollicitation, he 


agreed to put his affairs with Henry in nego- 
tiation. 


Things being in ſuch an agreeable ſtate a- Henry 


broad, Henry principally applied himſelf to 
what might contribute to ſupport him on the 


throne ; tection, 
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1399. throne; and, with that view, he endeavoured, 
Wa firſt, to preſerve the affection the people had, 
hitherto, expreſſed for him ; and, ſecondly, 
to guard Richard fo ſtrictly, that ir ſhould 
be impoſſible for him to make his eſcape. As 
to the firſt, to render himſelf popular, he 
ſhewed, on all occaſions, a deteſtation of his 
predeceſſor's tyrannical government, and a 
reater concern for the people's intereſt, than 
or his own ; and, to this end, he ordered all 
the ſubſcribed blanks, extorted by Richard, 
from the inhabitants of London, and the con- 
demned counties, to be brought into chan- 
cery and publickly burnt. "Theſe blank 
bonds, which were called Ragmans, had been 
filled, not only with the ſums Richard exact- 
ed of the ſubſcribers, but alſo with an engage- 
ment to obſerve, under certain penalties, the 
ſtatutes of Shrewsbury and all the conſequent 
acts; and, in burning theſe bonds, Henry in- 
tended to inſinuate to the people, that he 
would not make any advantage of theſe ex- 
torted engagements, much leſs practiſe the 
like methods himſelt, to fill his coffers. 

Richard is As for the depoſed king, he did not judge 
ſhut up in ĩt expedient to keep him any longer, in the 
Ponte=" tower of London, leſt he ſhould move the 
_ compaſſion of the citizens, but ordered him 
caltle. to be conducted to the caſtle of Leeds, in the 
county of Kent; and, ſome time after, fearing 
ſtill, that Richard's neighbourhood to Lon- 
don would give too frequent occaſion to talk 
of him, he cauſed him to be removed to 

Pontefract-caſtle, in the north. | 
The death This year, in November, John the Valiant, 


of the duke duke of Bretagne, died, in his capital city; 


of Bre- whole firſt wife was daughter to Edward III, 
tagne. by whom he had no iſſue; but, by his ſecond, 
oan of Navarre, he left two ſons; and John, 
the eldeſt, ſucceeded him, under the guar- 
dianſhip of the duke of Burgundy and Oliver 
de Cliſſon. | | 

Thus, the three firſt months of Henry's 
reign, paſſed in a deceitful calm, tollowed by 
violent ſtorms ; and it was neceſſary to en- 
large a little on the firſt events of it, becauſe 

they ſerve for a foundation to all the reſt. 
1400, The year 1400 began with a conſpiracy a- 
A conſpi- gainſt the king, from which he was, as it 
racy a- were, miraculouſly delivered; tho' hiſtorians 
gainſt the ſomewhat differ, as to the firſt author of this 
ng. plot, commonly aſcribed to the abbot of Weſt- 
minſter ; yet it is more probable, the abbot 
was only the agent of the lords conſpirators, 
and lent them his houſe for their meetings ; 
and, perhaps, he was employed to ſound the 
inclinations of ſeveral perſons, according to 
the direction of men more powerful than he. 
However this be, it is agreed, that the plot 
was formed in his houſe, into which came, as 
heads, the dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and 
Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter and Salisbury, 
the biſhop of Carliſle, and Sir 'Thomas Blount ; 
who were all in great favour with Richard II, 
being the ſame perſons to whom the king had 
left their honours and eſtates taken from them 
by the parliament. Among theſe conſpirators, 
John Holland, duke of Exeter, was his bro- 
ther-in-law, and Edward de Langley, duke 


of Albemarle, his firſt couſin ; yet, in ſpite of 1400. 
theſe relations, and the tavours they had all .= 
received from the king, they reſolved to aſſaſſi- 
nate him, and reſtore Richard to the throne. 
The afſection ſhewn them by that unhapp 
prince, the deſire of revenging their late diſ- 
grace, of which they conſidered the king, as 
the principal author, and, perhaps, the fear 
that the pardon granted them was not ſincere, 
concurred to inſpire them with this furious re- 
ſolution; and they had drawn into the plot 
Maudlin, one of Richard's domeſticks, who 
reſembled his maſter ſo perfectly, that many 
were deceived. The reſult of their debates 
was, that the duke of Exeter and John Mon- 
tacute, earl of Salisbury, ſhould pretend to 
challenge one another, at a tournament to be 
held, at Oxford, and deſire the king to ho- 
nour it with his preſence; and that an op- 
portunity ſhould be taken to murder him, 
whilſt he ſhould be intent on the ſight. That 
each of them might know, what part he was to 
act, in this tragedy, they carefully ſet down 
all the particulars, in writing ; and then they 
tranſcribed ſix copies, under their hands and 
ſeals, of which each of the principal parties 
rook one ; and the duke ot Exeter waited 
upon the king, at Windſor, and invited him, 
purſuant to their agreement. The king, not 
ſuſpecting a brother-in-law, to whom he had 
juſt given ſuch ſignal marks of his favour, pro- 
miſed to be, at Oxford, on the day appointed ; 
upon which, the conſpirators, pleaſed with this 
firſt ſucceſs of their enterprize, went and pre- 
pared to put it in execution. 

Under the pretence of the pomp and mag- 1 
nificence uſual, on ſuch occaſions, the lords fe 
conſpirators came to Oxford, with a numerous — 
train of domeſticks; and the duke of Albe- d. 
marle was the only perſon wanting, at the ren- 
dezvous; who, firſt, made a viſit to his fa- 
ther, the duke of York, then at his ſeat, at 
Langley, not to diſcover the plot, but upon 
ſome other buſineſs. Whilſt they were at din- 
ner, the duke of York, obſcrving a paper in 
his ſon's boſom, asked him what it was; but 
the ſon, confounded at this unexpected que- 
{tion, replied, tho” with a viſible concern, that 
the paper contained nothing of importance ; 
yet, whether the old duke had received ſome 
dark hints of the conſpiracy, or his ſon's con- 
fuſion inſpired him with the curioſity, he 


ſnatched it out of his boſom. This paper 


was one of the ſix copies ſigned by the con- 
ſpirators ; and, being extremely ſurpriſed at 
the diſcovery of all the particulars of the plot, 
he reproach'd his ſon the more juſtly, as, be- 
ſides the blackneſs of the crime, he had ex- 
poſed the life of his own father, who was 
bound for his allegiance ; but, his reproaches 
being incapable of remedying the evil, he re- 
ſolved to prevent it, by imparting to the 
king what was come to his knowledge. With 
this view, ordering his horſes to be ſaddled, 
immediately, he went himſelf to Windſor ; 
but the young duke, perceiving himſelf infalli- 
bly ruined, it the king was informed of the 
conſpiracy by any except himſclf, as he was 
better able, than the old duke, to take this 

journey, 
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journey, rode, another way, and with ſuch 
expedition, that he reached Windſor, before 
his father. Upon his arrival, he threw him- 
ſelf at the king's feet, and diſcovered the 
whole plot; but Henry, believing, at firſt, that 
the duke of Albemarle had invented this ac- 
cuſation, on purpoſe to ruin the lords whom 
he accuſed, told him, that, if his information 
ſhould prove true, he would pardon him, up- 
on his repentance ; whereas, if it was falſe 
and malicious, he ſhould find no favour. The 
duke of York, arriving, ſoon after, fully con- 
vinced him of the truth of what he had heard, 
by delivering him the paper taken from his 
ſon ; upon which, the king broke off his 
journey to Oxford, where he was expected, the 
following day; reſolving to ſtay at Windſor, 
to ſee what courſe the conſpirators would take, 
when they found themſelves diſappointed. 

In the interim, the lords were extremely 
uneaſy, at Oxford, on account of the duke of 
Albemarle's abſence ; for they had already 
ſent to his houſe, to know the reaſon of his 
delay, and were informed, that he ſet out for 
Oxtord, but by the way of Langley, to viſit 
the duke, his father. This viſit gave them ſome 
ſuſpicion ; but their trouble increaſed, upon 
hearing that the King did not intend to come 
to Oxford, and had ſeen the dukes of York 
and Albemarle. As they no longer doubted, 
that they were diſcovered, they determined to 
accompliſh, by force, what they could not ef- 
fect, by other means; and, accordingly, dreſ- 
ſing up Maudlin, in royal robes, gave out, that 


he was Richard, who, having eſcaped out of 
priſon, came to implore the aſſiſtance of his 


loyal ſubjects. 

The readineſs, with which the people liſted 
under the banner of the pretended king, evi- 
dently ſhewed, that all had not approved the 
depoſing of Richard, though the parliament 
acted, in the name of the whole nation; 
wherefore, there is nothing more liable ro 


miſtake, than judging of the ſentiments of the 


Walling. 


people, by thoſe of their repreſentatives ; for, 
as the repreſentatives debate upon matters 
iaid before them, without any inſtructions 
from thoſe they repreſent, their reſolves can 
be conſidered, only as private opinions, tho' 
they are of force to bind the people. Accord- 
ingly, the people ſometimes appeal to arms 
from the — na of parliaments, when they 
are thought too prejudicial to the kingdom. 
Of this we have many inſtances, and parti- 
cularly, in the reign ot Henry IV. Though 
Richard was depoled by the parliament, it ap- 
2 on ſeveral occaſions, that the people 
ubmitted to the ſentence, purely, by con- 
ſtraint; ſince they were always ready to run 
after any counterfeit Richard, that was pre- 
ſented to them. 

In a very ſhort time, the lords conſpirators 
were at the head of ſuch a formidable army, 
that they imagined themſelves able to ſeize 
the king, at Windſor ; for it is ſaid, that, in 
two or three days, their army conſiſted of 
40,000 men. With theſe numerous troops, 
they marched ro Windſor, which lies but 
30 miles from Oxford, and arrived, at break 
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of day, in great expectation of ſurpriſing the 1400. 


king; and, indeed, Henry, not, in the leaſt, Wy 


ſuſpecting, that they could be fo ſoon in a con- 
dition to execute ſuch an enterprize, ſtaid, at 
Windſor, till that very night, having depart- 
ed, only a few hours before cheir arrival; but, 
his retreat blaſting their deſign, they were in 
great perplexity. Some were tor marching di- 
rectly ro London, before the king had leiſure 
to ſecure the city; whilſt others affirmed, 
that it was more adviſable to repair to Ponte- 
frac, to tree Richard and place him at their 
head. This diverſity of opinion made them 
loſe, in debates, the time they ſhould have 
ſpent, in action; and, in the interim, the 
king, provided for his defence, having aſſem- 
bled an army of 20,000 men. As he did 
not doubt bur the male-contents would take 
the road to London, he went and expected 
them, on Hounſlow-Heath, hoping thar his ar- 
my would daily increaſe ; and he reſolved, 
tho' much inferior, to hazard a battle. This 
reſolution animated his troops, and induced 
them to believe, that the male-contents were 
not ſo formidable, as was reported; and ma- 
ny, obſerving the king march, unconcerned, 
towards his enemies, voluntarily joined him; 


v hich, doubtleſs, they would not have done, had 


he dilcovered. on this occaſion, the leaſt ſigns 
of fear or diffidence; for, at ſuch junEtures, 
the majority of the people, regardleſs of right 
or juſtice, generally declare for the party, 
that is moſt likely to prove ſucceſsful. 

In the mean while, the conſpirators, finding 
that the king was able to withſtand them, 
durſt not cope with him. Whether it procced- 
ed from their little capacity, or ſrom a fear of 
being deſerted by their army, in order to avoid 
a battle, inſtead of marching to London, to 
mect the king, they took the road to Read- 
ing, and encamped near Colebrook, where the 
young queen Iſabella reſided; and here they 
reſolved to put an end to Maudlin's acting the 
part he had, hitherto, played, judging it more 
proper to ſpread a report, that Richard was 
in Yorkſhire, at the head of 100,000 men. 
Their intent was not only to avoid the king, 


avoid 


The con- 
ſpirators 

id a 
battle. 


but, in all probability, to approach Wales, 


from whence they expected aſſiſtance, Richard 
being well beloved, in that country; but, 
however that be, the generals encamping, 
near Cirenceſter, whilſt the army lay without, 
took up their quarters in the town. The duke 
ot Surrey and the carl of Salisbury lodged, 
at one inn, and the duke of Excter and the 
carl of Glouceſter, at another; but, for want 
of experience, neglecting to ſet guards, at the 
gates, the mayor of the town, a man of ſenſe 
and courage, improved their negligence, to do 
the king a ſignal ſervice. He privately drew 
together, in the night, 400 townſmen ; and, 
ordering the gates to be ſhut, and dividing 
his followers into two companies, he attacked, 
at once, the two ins, where the four generals 
were lodged; but though theſe lords had only 
their domeſticks with them, they deiended 
themſelves, the beſt part of the night. During 
the conflict, one of their people, {et fire to a 
neighbouring houſe, 8 that the townſ- 
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men would run to extinguiſh the flames, and 
ſo give the lords an opportunity to eſcape ; 
but the townſmen, ſtill more incenſed by this 
action, redoubled their efforts, and, at length, 
broke open the inn, defended by the duke of 
Surrey and the earl of Salisbury. Theſe two 
lords, being much wounded, were, by the 
mayor's order, immediately, beheaded ; and 
the duke of Exeter and the carl of Glouceſter, 
perceiving that they were no longer in a con- 
dition to reſiſt, with o few attendants, found 
means to eſcape over the houſes, and get out 
of the town, by the help of ſome of the inhabi- 
tants. They deſigned to march the army in- 
to the town ; but, coming to the camp, they 
found it deſerted. 'The report the ſoldiers had 
heard, and the fire tney had ſeen, in the town, 
leading them to believe, that the king's army 
was there, they had all, on a ſudden, taken 
to flight, being ſeized with a panic conſter- 
nation, though, in reality, there was no dan- 
ger; and the two lords, as it was out 
of their power to execute their deſign, 
us the better to make their eſcape; 

t they had the misfortune to be apprehend- 
ed, and, ſhortly after, loſt their heads, on the 
ſcaffold. Maudlin was taken, as he was flying 
into Scotland, and condemned to be hanged; 
and the abbot of Weſtminſter likewiſe, with- 
drawing, was ſeized with fo violent a fright, 
that he fell into a fit of the apoplexy,which oc- 
caſioned his death. The biſhop of Carliſle was 
alſo taken, and ſentenced to death; bur, 
tho”, out of regard to his character, the king 
pardoned him, he was not in a capacity to en- 
joy the benefit, when he received the news of 
it ; for the terror of his puniſhment made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that he died, when 
_ was influencing the King to ſpare his 
ite. 

In all appearance, the ill ſucceſs of this en- 
terprize haſtened Richard's end; for, tho' 
there is ſome diverſity, among the hiſtorians, 
about the manner ot his death, they all agree, 
that it was unnatural. Some affirm, that he 
was ſtarved to death; but others, pretending 
to give a better account, relate it, with the 
following circumſtances. The troubles being 
appeaſed, by the death of the principal con- 
ſpirators, Sir Pyers Exton, came to Pontefract, 
with eight attendants; and, on the day of his 
arrival, Richard perceived, at dinner, that 
the victuals were not taſted, as uſual. He de- 
manded the reaſon of the taſter; and, upon his 
telling him, that Pyers had brought an order 
from the king, he took up a carving-knite, 
and ſtruck him, on the face. Pyers coming in, 
with his eight attendants, at the noiſe, Ri- 
chard found he was a loſt man; and, reſolving 
to {ell his lite dearly, forced a pole-ax out of 
one of their hands, and defended himſelf ſo 
bravely, that he flew four of them; but, at 
length, ſtanding accidentaliy, near Pyers, who 
was got upon achair, the villain diſcharged ſuch 
- blow on his head, as laid him dead at his 
cer. 

Thus, died this unhappy prince, 33 years 
old, of which he had reigned 22; a melan- 
choly reward, for the many ſignal ſervices his 


father had done England! He was carried to 1400. 


London, ia a coffin, with his face uncovered, www. 


to be ſeen of all perſons ; and his funeral was Walſing. 


ſolemnized, at St. Paul's, the king himſelf 
being preſent. He was afterwards carri- 


ed to Langley-abbey, and buried, without 
any ceremony ; but Henry V. ordered his bo- 
dy to be removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, and 
laid among his anceſtors. Tho' it was report- 
ed all over the kingdom, that he was mur- 
dered, no inquiry was made ; which confirm- 
ed the people, in their belief, that the kin 

was not innocent; and, indeed, if Richar 

died of a natural death, it would have been 
neceſſary to undeceive the publick ; but, it his 
lite was taken away, by violence, it was diffi- 
cult to do it, without the king's knowledge. 

Tho' Richard was deteſted, whilſt he fat 
on the throne, his misfortunes excited the 
compaſſion of the very people, that were ſo 
ready to deſert him; for it is peculiar to miſ- 
fortunes, eſpecially, to thoſe of princes, gene- 
rally to turn hatred into pity; of which we 
ſhall ſee ſeveral inſtances, in the ſequel of the 
preſent reign. 

The Engliſh authors pretend, that Charles AQ. Pub, 
VI. had made great preparations, to reitore 
Richard to the throne ; but there is not the 
leaſt notice taken of them, in the hiſtory of 
France. Indeed, we find, in the ColleEtion 
of the Publick Acts, ſeveral of Henry's or- 
ders, relating to the PRI in France, 
to invade England; but that might be an ef- 
fect of Henry's policy, to ſhew, thereby, the 
neceſſity of Richard's death; for the truce of 
28 years, between the two crowns, was con- 
firmed, in May, this very year ; and all the. 
pretended motions of France ended only in a 
negotiation, to draw from England queen Iſa- Ihe ,. 
vella, with whom Richard had not conſumma- with 
ted his marriage. It was neceſſary, for Hen- France 
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n of a rupture between him and the king of 
otland, which would not ſuffer him to carry 
his forces out of the kingdom. 

Robert Stuart, king of Scotland, the third The cauſe 
of that name,was deſirous to marry prince Da- of the war 
vid, his eldeſt ſon, to a daughter of George = Scot- 
Dunbar, carl of Marche, who joyfully received Buchan 
the propoſal, and even paid, before-hand, part 
of the portion ; yet, ſoon after, by intrigues 
foreign to our purpoſe, prince David eſpouſed 


a daughter of Archibald earl of Douglaſs. 


Dunbar not only was extremely mortified at 
this affront, but alſo becauſe the king refuſed, 
or delayed, to pay the money he had received; 
and, to revenge {imſelf, and make the king 
ſenſible, that he deſerved better treatment, he 
reſolved to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
king of England ; and, with this view, he 
communicated his deſign to the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, governor of the northern coun- 
ties, who, preſently after, ſent him a ſafe- 
conduct from the king, his maſter. Upon 
this, he repaired to Henry, and had ſeveral 
interviews with him ; and the king of Scot- 
land, being ſenſible that the earl of Marche 
was-contriving ſome plot againſt him, in Eng- 
land, diſpatched ambaſſadors to Henry, to 

demand 
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demand the fugitive, and, upon his refuſal, 


— proclaimed war againſt him. 


Henry 
marches 
into Scot- 
land, 


Henry, judging it imprudent to expect his 
enemy, in England, prepared to carry the war 
into Scotland ; and, as ſoon as his enemy was 
in readineſs to march, he came to Newcaltle, 
and ſent Robert a ſummons, to appear, in 
perſon, and do homage, for Scotland. In the 
ſummons, he revived the pretenſions of Ed- 
ward I. to the ſovereignty of that kingdom, 
from the time of Locrinus, ſon to Brutus, firſt 
pretended king of the whole Ifland of Albion; 
and, upon Robert's refuſal to do any ſuch 
homage, Henry entered Scotland, and made 
ſome progreſs. "Towards the end of Septem- 
ber, he beſieged the caſtle of Edinburgh, de- 
fended by prince David and the earl ot Dow- 

laſs, his brothcr-in-law ; but, the ſeaſon be- 
ing too far advanced, to continue the ſiege, he 
ſuddenly raiſed it, and retired into his own 
dominions. He was no ſooner gone than the 
Scots, under Sir Patrick Hepburne and Sir Tho- 
mas Haliburton, made an inroad into Eng- 
land, and cruelly revenged the ravages com- 
mitted by the Engliſh, in Scotland ; bur, in re- 


turn, they were met by the carl of Northum- 


berland, who defeated and deprived them of 
their booty ; and Hepburne, one of the Scotch 
generals, was {lain, in the action. This vic- 
tory procured, between the two nations, a {ix 
weeks truce, which was afterwards prolonged, 
on account of the poſture of Henry's aftairs ; 


and he had ſcarce begun the war with Scotland, 


when he received certain advice, that the 
Welch intended to raiſe commotions, in their 
count ry which could not but be attended with 
fatal conſequences. This was the reaſon, that, 
notwithſtanding his ſucceſs againtt the Scots, 
he would not improve his advantages, leſt he 
ſhould too much exaſperate them ; and Bu- 
chanan himſclf gives him this teſtimony, a- 


ſeribing to his generoſity what was entirely 


owing to his policy; for the motions of the 
Welch had rendered a treaty with Scotland 
abſolutely neceſlary. 

The Welch, who, ſince the reign of Ed- 
ward I, were ſubject, or rather united to 
England, imagined they could improve the 
preſent juncture, to recover their former ſtate; 
and Owen Glendour, or Glendourdy, as he is 
always called, in the ColleEtion of the Pub- 
lick Acts, was the perſon that inſpired them 
with this deſign. This man, tho' a private 
Rn was in all reſpects, qualified for 
uch an undertaking, if forces ſo inconſiderable, 
as thoſe of the Welch, could have promiſed 
him a happy ſucceſs ; yet he ſo managed this 
project, that, for ſeveral years, he freed his 
countrymen from the ſervitude, in which they 
thought themſelves kept by the Engliſh. A 
law-ſuit, he had loſt, at London, with the 
lord Grey of Ruthin, his neighbour, firſt raiſ- 
ed the diſguſt, he conceived againſt the Eng- 
liſh nation; and, the foreſaid conſpiracy LE 
ing out, in England, at this very juncture, 
Glendour apprehended it to be a proper ſcaſon, 
to deliver his country from the Engliſh yoke. 


Haring privately ſounded the Welchmen, and 
found them very inclinable to receive his im- 
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preſſions, he would have, immediately, diſco- 1400. 
vered his intentions, were it not for the ill Www, 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh conſpiracy ; but, the 
moment he ſaw the king engaged in the war 

with Scotland, he entered upon the exccution 

of his project. The Welch, by his influence 

and management, unanimouſly renouncing 

their allegiance to the crown of England, 
owned him, for their ſovercign ; and it ap- 
pears from ſeveral acts, that he, thencefor- 
ward, always ſtiled himſelf prince of Wales. 

His firſt exploit was againſt the lord Grey, 
his adverſary, whom he took priſoner, in a bat- 
tle, and then obliged him to marry his daugh- 
ter, without giving him his liberty, contrary 
to his word. 

Glendour, fluſh'd with this firſt ſucceſs, made Glendour 
an incurſion into Herefordſhire; but Edmund takes the 
Mortimer, earl of Marche, being retired to —- 
his lordſhip of Wigmore, as the King was priſoner. 
employed, in Scotland, thought to do him a Walſing. 
ſignal ſervice, by aſſembling the gentry of the 
country, in order to ſtop the rebel's progreſs. 
However, he had the mistortune to be taken 
priſoner, in a battle; and, tho” he offered a 
large ranſom, he could not procure his liber- 
ty. Glendour imagined, that a priſoner of 
ſuch diſtinction might be of uſe, hercafter, 
or, at leaſt, that the king would, at any rate, 
purchaſe his deliverance ; and that, therefore, 
it would be more for his advantage to treat 
with the king, than with the octibner him- 
ſelf; but he was miſtaken, in his conjecture. 

Henry was too well pleaſed with the earl of 
Marche's impriſonment, as it rendered him 
unable to hurt him, to contribute towards his 
releaſe; yet Glendour {till detained his pri- 
ſoner, in hopes that, by his means, he ſhould, 
one day, give the king ſome diſturbance, as 
It, accordingly, happened. The earl was not, 
afterwards, ſorry, for being in the power of 
the Welch ; for Henry's jealouſy of every 
thing relating to his crown, and his ſeverity 
to thoſe that diſputed it with him, convinced 
the captive earl, that his lite was ſafer in 
priſon, than at his own houſe ; and, in the 
interim, the king being buſied in the Scotch 
war, Glendour had ſufficient leiſure to ravage 
the country, on the weſt of the Severn, and 
carry off a great booty. | 

About the end of this year, Manuel Palzo- The empe- 
logus, emperor of Conſtantinople, arrived in ror ofCon- 
England, to deſire aid againſt Bajazet, em- ſtantinople 
peror of the Turks; and the king received, 2 
and preſented him, in an honourable man- 8 
ner; but, as for aſſiſtance, he put him off, af 
till the affairs of his own kingdom were more 
firmly ſettled. The emperor went from Eng- 
land into France; from whence he did not de- 
part, till two years after, upon the news, that 
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Bajazet, his enemy, was vanquiſhed and taken 


priſoner by Tamerlane. 

On the 2oth of January, 1401, Henry 1401. 
called a parliament, which paſſed ſeveral acts, Statutes in 
relating to the church ; the firſt of which ra- N 
tified the ſtatutes made, in the reigns of Ed- _ 
ward III. and Richard II, againſt ſuch as ſol- ; 
licited for papal proviſions, or carried, to the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, cauſes belonging to the 
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A ſtatute 


The HISTORY 


cognizance of the judges of the realm. This 
was the old ſubjcEt of contention with the court 
of Rome; and, whatever rigour was uſed, to 
redreſs theſe abuſes, it was impoſlible to ef- 
fe& it, becauſe it was the intereſt of too ma- 
ny to countenance the pretended prerogatives 
of the holy ſee. However, this parliament, 
conſidering that the pope ſtill engroſſed the 
collations of ali the church- preferments of the 
kingdom, and that the eccleſiaſtical courts 
continually incroached upon the civil, reſolv- 
ed, at laſt, to oppoſe it effectually; and, with 
this vicw, they revived the ſtatute of Proviſors, 
in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II, 
commonly known by the name of Præmunire; 
but, as this term frequently occurs, in the 
Engliſh Hiſtory, it will be expedient to ex- 
plain it. By Przmunire, then, is meant, either 
the ſtatute itſelf, or the penalty; for former 
parliaments, from the ſame motive as this, had 
ordained puniſhments againſt the Proviſors, 
that is, againit ſuch as ined for bulls, ſtiled 
Proviſiones or GratizExpectativz, to the court 
of Rome, for benefices that were, or ſhould 
be, vacant; and the ſame puniſhments were 
ordained againſt thoſe, that carried to the 
eccleſiaſtical courts what belonged to the 
civil When any perſon was guilty of this 
ſort of crime, a writ or order was iſſued out a- 
ou him, beginning with theſe words, 

ræmunire ſacias, by which he was command- 
ed to appear in the kings court ; from whence 
both the ſtatute and the penalty were called 
Prœmunire, This penalty conſiſted, in the 
forfeiture of lands, and goods, and impriſon- 
ment, during the king's pleaſure; and, in 
proceſs of time, ſeveral other offences, of a 
like nature with thoſe that firſt occaſioned the 
ſtatute, were made liable to the ſame penal- 
ty; ſo that all the ſtatutes of Præmunire are 
only enlargements of thoſe made, in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard II; and, in general, 
the Præmunire principally concerns offences 
commited, in eccleſiaſtical matters, belonging 
to the civil juriſdiction. 

The clergy, on all occaſions, ſo zealouſſy 
favoured the pretenſions of the court of Rome, 
that the decrees of the tormer parliaments 
were incapable of putting a ſtop to the courſe 
of this abuſe; and the ſtatute, I have juſt men- 
tioned, was not much more effectual. The 
attempt, laſt year, to dethrone the king, in- 
ducing him to fear the like conſpiracies, for 
the future, he reſolved to ſhew a great regard 
for the clergy, in order to attach them to his 
intereſt. Accordingly, tho* he did not judge 
it proper to refuſe his aflent to the new ſtatute, 
he connived at the violation of it, as much, or 
more, than any of his predeceſſors; but his 
condeſcenſion for them, in another article, of 
no leſs importance, drew on him the bleſſings 
of the whole body, who conſidered him, as a 
prince extremely zealous tor the church. 

Since Wickliff firſt publiſhed his opinions, 


againſt he- his doctrine was ſo ſpread, that the clergy 


reticks. 


Walſing. 


were in continual apprehenſions of its prevall- 
ing; and 1 have, already, related, that, in 
the reign of Richard II, the biſhops obtained 


a general licenſe to impriſon hereticks, with- 


of ENGLAND. 


out being obliged to have a particular order, 
from the court; but that the houſe of com- 
mons cauſcd it to be revoked. From that 
time, this affair continued in the {ame ſtate, 
except that the king more frequently granted 
ſuch orders; yet, as the penalty of 1mpriſon- 
ment did not cheque the pretended evil, 
dreaded by the biſhops, Henry, ever ſollici- 
tous to gain the affection of the eccleſiaſticks, 
ſtrenuouſly recommended to the parliament 
the care of the church's concerns. How re- 
luctant ſoever the houſe of commons might be 
to perſecute the Lollards, the credit of the 
court and cabals of the clergy obtained, at 
length, an act for the burning of obſtinate 
hereticks ; which ſtatute was no ſooner paſſed, 
than the eccleſiaſtical court, immediately, 
condemned William Sawtre, a Lollard, who, 
being delivered over to the ſecular arm, was 
burnt alive, by vertue of the king's writ di- 
rected to the mayor of Lone / This man 
was the firſt that ſuffered death, in England, 
for the ſake of religion; and, during this ſeſſi- 
on, ſeveral acts were paſſed, about the diſ- 
* between the Engliſh and the court of 

ome, which 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of, in another place. 

Since the confirmation of the truce with 
France, Charles VI, or rather the duke of Or- 
leans, his brother, and the dukes of Berri and 
Burgundy, his uncles, who governed, 1n his 
name, often demanded the young queen Iſa- 
bella, widow to Richard II; but Henry deferred 
giving a poſitive anſwer, being, for two rea- 
ons, deſirous of keeping that princeſs. Firſt, 
as he juſtly dreaded a war with France, he 
wanted to make a ſolid and laſting peace with 
Charles VI, to which, he believed, the mar- 
riage of Iſabella with the prince, his ſon, 
would greatly contribute; wherefore, he fre- 
quently propoſed that marriage ; but neither 
Charles's brother nor uncles would ever con- 
ſent to it, abhorring the thought of marryi 
the young queen to a prince, whoſe father was 
generally accounted the murderer of her for- 
mer husband; however, the reaſon, they al- 
ledged, for declining it, was, that, her father 
being unable to manage his affairs, they durſt 
not treat of his daughter's marriage, without 
his conſent. A ſecond reaſon, why Henry de- 
ferred Iſabella's reſtitution, was, becauſe he 
knew the money, Richard received with her, 
would be demanded ; yet, as he had no plau- 
ſible pretence, to detain her, he conſented, 
at laſt, to reſtore her, with part of her jewels. 
He managed ſo artfully, that, in the conventi- 
ons made, at * there was not the 
leaſt mention of reſtoring her treaſure ; which 
was the ſubje& of another negotiation, as the 
ſequel will inform us. 

; the mean while, Henry had, in Ger- 
many, another negotiation on foot, concern- 
ing a marriage between Blanche, his eldeſt 
daughter, and Lewis of Bavaria, grandſon to 
Robert, carl palatine of the Rhine, who was 
lately advanced to the e throne, vacant 
by the death of Henry of Brunſwick, ſucceſſor 
to Wenceflaus; and this affair was concluded, 
in May, to the King's extreme Wen 

he 
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4z6t, The princeſs's portion was 49,000 nobles ; 
Wy WV and, at the fame time, a treaty of perpetual 
alliance was made, between the emperor and 

Henry. | 
The king's Since the revolt of the Welch, Henry had 


expedition . 4 
api the neglected pregararions, to reduce them to obe 


elch. dience; whilſt Glendour, improving this neg- 
ligence, ravaged the counties bordering up- 
on Wales; and, far from dreading the king's 
juſt indignation, he ſtudied to provoke him, 
continual inſults. Many people were aſto- 
niſhed at Henry's indolence, being _ 
ignorant of the cauſe of it; for, before he too 
up arms againſt the Welch, he was defirous of 
finiſhing his affairs with France, and even de- 
Ggned to enter into a {triEt alliance with that 
crown. As he was ſenſible, that it was from 
this court alone, that the rebels could expect 
any aſſiſtance, in depriving them of it, he 
thought he ſhould pur it out of their power to 
ſupport themſelves long; but, the negotiat1- 
ons with France proceeding more ſlowly than 
he wiſhed, and Glendour ſtill continuing to 
infeſt his borders, he could no longer delay 
taking up arms. Before he put himſelf at the 
head of his army, he publiſhed a general par- 
don for the Welch, provided they ſubmitted, 
within a limited time; but, his clemen- 
cy 12 ineffectual, he marched to cha- 
ſtiſe them. Upon his approach, Glendour re- 
tired to the mountains, where it was impoſſible 
to attack him ; and all the king could do was 
to ravage the country, and then return to 
London. 

The king's return to his metropolis was, im- 
mediately, followed by the diſcovery of a plot 
kill the againſt his life, by the means of an iron in- 
J Ll ſtrument, with three ſharp ſpikes, placed in 
Walling, his bed; and, had he chanced to lie down, he 
: mult inevitably have been run through the 

body; but he fortunately perceived it, juſt 

as he was going into bed; and, what inquiry 

ſoever was made, the author of this traiterous 
attempt could not be diſcovered. 

The death It was this year, and not the laſt, as ſome 

ofthe duke affirm, that Edmund, duke of York, the king's 


An in ven- 
tion, to 


Al. uncle, died; who left two ſons, Edmund, 
Wallng. duke of Albemarle, who aſſumed the title of 
duke of York, and Richard, earl of Cambridge; 
but I ſhall often have occaſion, hereafter, to 
ſpeak of the poſterity of the yo , who, by 
his marriage with a tifter of the earl of Marche, 
acquired to his ĩſſue rights, which cauſed ſuch 

terrible commotions in the kingdom. 
e In the beginning of the next year, the king, 
raiſed for Without the intervention of the parliament, 


the marri- Jaid a tax, for the marriage of his daughter; 
age of the and though, in this, te Bad acted, by vertue 
ug - Of an antient privilege of the Kings, on the 
AR pur, like occaſions, the people ſeemed diffarisfied ; 
for there were not wanting in the kingdom per- 
ſons, who greedily catched at every thing, to 
find fault with his condudt. About the middle 
of the year, he had reaſon to apprehend, that 
there was ſtill a dangerous ferment among his 
ſubjects ; and, if the male-contents remained 
quiet, it was only in expectation of a more 
fa durable opportunity. 
expected rumour was ſpread over England, 
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that Richard was alive, and had levied an ar- 1402. 

my, in Scotland, in order to the uſur- Wy 

per; and the people muſt, of conrſe, have | 

wiſhed the news true, ſince it, every-where, 

met with ſuch credit. At the fame time, on 

church-doors, and in other publick places, pa- 

pers were poſted up, containing outrageous in- 

vectives againſt the king; and aſlerting, a- 

mong other things, that the crimes, for which 

Richard was depoſed, were nothing, in com- 

pariſon of the tyrannical proceedings of Hen- 

ry, ſince his acceſſion to the throne. The 

king was ſo incenſed at this audaciouſneſs, 

that he ſwore never to pardon the offenders ; 

and Sir Roger Clarendon, natural ſon to Ed- 

ward, the renowned prince of Wales, fell the 

firſt ſacrifice to his vengeance, being condemn- 

ed to the ignominious death of a traytor. 

Eight monks, guilty of the ſame crime, were 

likewiſe hanged with him; and Walter Bal- | 

dock, Prior of Laund, underwent the fame 

fate, with a Franciſcan doctor of divinity, 

who was hanged, in his friar's habit, to the 

great mortification of his fraternity. Many 

more were apprehended, upon diſcovering, a- 

mong the papers of a certain prieſt, a lift of 

the names of thoſe, that declared Richard was 

alive; but, upon a ſtrict examination, it ap- 

peared, that he made that liſt, on purpoſe to 

render the news the more probable, or on 

per conjectures; ſo that he ſuffered a- 

one the puniſhment of his raſhneſs ; but the 

king's great ſeverity, on this occaſion, exceed- 

ingly contributed to efface the good opinion 

conceived of his clemency. _ | | 
During theſe tranſactions, in England, Hen- The mar- 

ry negotiated, in foreign courts, three marri- my | 

Ages, at once; the firſt of which was between 48. pub 
ilippa, his ſecond daughter, and Eric, king | 

of Denmark, who was yet a minor, under the 

guardianſhip of queen Mar aret, his mother; 


the ſecond, between the prince of Wales and 


a ſiſter of Eric's ; and the third was his own, 
with Joanna of Navarre, widow to the duke 
of Bretagne. The firſt and laſt of theſe three 
marriages were concluded, this year; but that 
of the prince of Wales did not ſucceed. 

Henry, in reſolving to eſpouſe the dutcheſs The count 
dowager of Bretagne, had, probably, an eye, of France 
by vertue of this matriage, to the guatdianſhip get in their 
of the three princes, which the late duke of Dorer the 
Bretagne had left, under age; at leaſt, the court Ihe your 
of France, taking it for granted, ſeemed very duke of 
much alarmed at this alliance, which might be Bretagne, 
vaſtly — judicial to them. For this treaſon, | 
the duke of Burgundy, guardian of the your 
Princes, removed them from the dutcheſs, 
their mother, and cartied them to Paris, where 
they were educated ; and, by this means, 5 I 
court of France had the direction of the af- 
fairs of Bretagne, durihg the young duke's mi- 
nority ; Þ that, if Henty had an eye to Bre- 
taghe, he not only was diſappointed, but drew 
upon himſelf freſh enemies. During the whole 
time the new duke was in France: the Bretotis 
almoſt inceflantly infeited the caaſts of England, 
tho' no war was proclaimed, between their 


ſovereign and Heury ; and the king's marriage 


was not conſummated, * 
122 


car. 


che following 
| hefe 


© Wh 
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1402. *'Theſe negotiations being concluded, He 
prepared, in good carneſt, to chaſtiſe the Welch; 
= 1 and, having drawn together a numerous 
che Line army, heading them, in perſon, he advanced 
into Wales towards Wales. Upon his approach, Glen- 

dour withdrew to the mountains of Snowdon, 
Where he knew it was impoſſible to attack him; 
and, in the interim, the king made pre- 
parations"to ravage the country; but the 
weather ſuddenly 5 —— ſo tempeſtuous, that 
he was obliged to retire; for the ſtorms were 
ſo extraordinary, for the ſeaſon, that the Eng- 
liſh imagined, that Glendour had made a con- 
tract with the devil, to prevent the deſtructi- 
on of his country. 
Another Whilſt the king was employed, in thoſe 
invaſion of parts, the Scots, under Hepburne, ſon to 
the Scots. him ſlain, two years before, made an irrup- 
Buchanan. tion into England, and advanced, as far as 
Newcaſtle ; and the earl of Northumberland, 
general of the north, was in no condition to 
repulſe that invaſion ; but, aſſembling a great 
body of troops, whilſt they continued their 
ravages, he went and expected them, at Niſ- 
bet, where he attacked and defeated them, 
ſeizing all their booty; and the Scotch gene- 
ral loſt his life, in the action. 
Theſe troops were properly but the van- 
ard of an army, with which the earl of 
glas was advancing, to make a more pow- 
erful effort ; and, upon the news ot Hepburne's 
defeat, he haſtened his march into England, 
to fight the earl of Northumberland ; who, 
being too weak to venture a battle, was con- 
ſtrained to retire, and leave the borders ex- 
ſed to his ravages. In the mean while, he 
laboured, without ceaſing, to augment his 
army ; and he was no ſooner able to with- 
ſtand him, than he marched, in queſt of him, 
attended by Henry Hotſpur, his ſon, who 
was reputed the braveſt man, in England. 
The two armies meeting at Halidown-hill, a 
bloody battle enſued, in which the Engliſh 
were entirely victorious ; and the Scotch ge- 
neral, having loſt an eye, fell into. the hands 
of the conquerors, with the earl of Fife, ne- 
hew to the king of Scotland, the earls of 
Angus, Athol, Montieth, and a great number 
of other officers of diſtinction. The Englith 
hiſtorians affirm, that this battle was fought, 
in July, about a month after the former ; bur 
Buchanan places it, among the occurrences of 
the year 1401; tho', in this, he is certainly 
miſtaken. 
Tue During the whole ſummer, the ambaſſadors 
French of France and England continued, at Lenling- 
and Eng- ham, by reaſon of the violation of the truce, 
liſh blame particularly, in Guienne. The French hiſto- 
er fo Tians caſt the blame upon England, and the 
breaking Engliſh upon France ; bur, in caſes of this na- 
the truce. ture, the writers of both nations generally 
contradict each other, with mutual reproaches 
of partiality. Their honour, it ſeems, is con- 
" cerned, to maintain, on all occaſions, the 
faith and ſincerity of their reſpective ſove- 


reigns ; but, however that be, the circum- 1402. 


ſtances of the two kings had, for ſome time paſt Wwyw 


been ſuch, that it could be to the advantage 
of neither, to renew the war. Henry beliey- 
ed, that the Welch, and the male-contents in 
England, could procure no aſſiſtance, except 
from France, which 'he intendM to prevent, 
by means of the truce, but was miſtaken ; 
and king Charles's diſtemper, with the divi- 
ſions in Fis court and council, gave the French 
no hopes of any remarkable ſucceſs of their 
arms; ſo that the truce was again confirmed, 
without examining tco ſtrictly, by which 
ſide ic was firſt broken. 

This affair being over, the French ambaſ- 
ſadors demanded the reſtitution of what king 
Richard had received with his queen ; bur, as 


The 
French 
demand 


Henry foreſaw this demand, he had given in- Mabella's 


ſtructions to his ambaſladors ; who pretend- 
ed to be ſurpriſed at this propoſal, and faid, 
that they had received no orders about it. 
However, they added, as of themſelves, that 
they did not doubt, but, for the preſervation 
of a good underſtanding between the two 
crowns, their maſter would conſent to de- 
duct that ſum out of the million and a half of 
crowns, ftill due to England, for the ranfom 
of king John; which pretenſion aſtoniſhed 
the French plenipotentiaries, who deferred 
2 anſwer, till they knew their maſter's plea- 
ure. 

The parliament, that met, in October, 
e the king a ſubſidy, and then con- 
rmed ſeveral ſtatutes made, in the reign of 
Edward III, in behalf of the clergy “; and 
the ſeſſion ended with a petition to the king, 
recommending to him the concerns of the 
Scotch earl of Marche, who had done the ſtate 
conſiderable ſervices, ſince his putting him- 
ſelf under the protection of England f. 

The new queen, arriving in England, in 


February, 1403, was received by the king, at The 


rtion. 


Act. Pub: 


The par⸗ 

liament 

meets. 
on. 


Walſing. 


1 40 z. 


Wincheſter, where the marriage was conſum- queen's 


mated ; after which, ſhe was ſolemnly crown- 
ed, at London. 

Whilſt the court was entirely taken up 
with entertainments and diverſions, the king 
received intelligence, that the French deſign- 


ed to make a deſcent, in the ifle of Wight, deſcent in 
the iſle of 


under the conduct of Valeran, earl of St. Pol, 
of the houſe of Luxemburg; and this earl, 
having married a halt-ſiſter of Richard II, pre- 
tended to act, in his own name, to revenge 
the death of the king, his brother-in-law. The 
court of France connived at the undertaking, 
and even furniſhed the carl with troops ; Je, 
notwithſtanding this bravado, the earl of St 


arrival. 
Walſing: 
The 


French 
make 2 


Wight. 


Pol, after plundering ſome villages, was diſ- 


honourably forced to re-imbarque, tho' the 
inhabitants of the iſle were not ſupplied with 
any aſſiſtance. Henry complained to the court 
of France of this invaſion ; but he could ob- 
tain no other anſwer, than that it was the 
king of France's intention to keep the truce. 
Had he not been reſolved to avoid a rupture, 


* Namely, That a clerk convicted of treaſon, or theft, ſhall not make his purgation ; and that, in appropriations 
of benefices, there ſhall not be a proviſion made for the year, &c. 


+ The earl petitioned, that ſuch of his lands, iu Scotland, as were conquered by the Engliſh, might be reſtored. to 


him. Cotton. 


the 
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1403. the earl of St. Pol's attempt would have been 


The duke 


Wy w a very ſufficient reaſon, to renew the war; 


but, being ſenſible, that the kingdom aboun- 
ded with male-contents, he would not give 
occaſion-to France openly to ſupport them; 
and, therefore, without taking any farther 
notice of the faſult, he was fatisfied with a 
freſh confirmation of the truce. 

They, who governed for king Charles, were 


of Orleans not ignorant of Henry's reſolution ; and this 
challenges yery year, the duke of Orleans ſent him a 


Henry. 


Act. Pub. 


A debate 
about Ifa- 
bella's 


portion. 


Act. Pub. 


challenge to fight, either in ſingle combat, or 
with 100 knights, on each ſide. The reaſon 
of this challenge is not related by the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians ; and the French alledge no o- 
ther, than the duke of Orleans's deſire to re- 
venge the death of Richard II. In all pro- 
bability, it was only a ſally of the young 
duke, to ſignalize himſelf, by ſending a chal- 
lenge to a king of England; but he was diſ- 
pleaſed with the anſwer. Henry repreſented, 
that there was a valt diſparity between a king 
and any ſubje& whatſoever ; and, therefore, 
he could not accept his challenge ; but they 
might chance to meet in a place, where, be- 
ing both attended with a more numerous train 
than what he propoſed, they might meaſure 
{words with each other; to which anſwer 
the duke of Orleans returned a very re- 
proachtul reply, wherein he called him tray- 
ror, uſurper, and even murderer of his king. 
Henry ſent him a no leſs abuſive anſwer, 
giving him the lye, in form, and charging him 
with ſorcery, to throw his father into his pre- 
ſent diſtemper ; and he likewiſe ſent to know 
of the French ambaſſadors, who were ſtill with 
his at Lenlingham, whether this challenge was 


approved by the king, their maſter ; for, if 


ſo, he conſidered it, as an open rupture. 
However, tho' the ambaſſadors were often 
called upon to return a poſitive anſwer, it 
was impoſſible to oblige them to ſpeak plain- 
ly; for they ſaid no more, than, that their 
maſter had not broke the truce, nor intended 
to break it, for the future. In fine, the Eng- 
liſh preſſing them for a declaration, from thoſe 
that governed, in Charles's name, during his 
illneſs, they expreſly told them, whether the 
king recovered his health, or not, no other an- 
{wer was to be expected; but Henry, conſi- 
dering this ſilence, as a diſavowing, or rather 
thinking it adviſable to diſſemble, for the rea- 
{ons above-mentioned, was contented with this 
flight ſatisfaction. 

During the congreſs, the French ambaſſa- 
dors moved, again, the reſtitution of Iſabella's 
portion ; and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries de- 
manded the reſidue of king John's ranſom, at- 
tempting to evade the demand of the French, 
by alledging, that, as their maſter had not 
received Iſabella's dowry, he was not obliged 
to repay it ; but, by this, they only gave oc- 
caſion to their adverſaries, to ſay, in their turn, 
that neither was their maſter under any en- 
= to Henry, with reſpect to king 


John's ranſom; however, as Henry demanded 


the arrears of the ranſom, purely, to be ex- 


cuſed paying the dowry, he gained his ends 
and th A reſted cee aha | 


_—_ 


dour and 


The Reign of HENRY IV. 


Whilſt the ambaſſadors of the two crowns 
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were employed, in theſe mutual cavils, no- wu 
thing leſs than his crown was at ſtake, in Eng- A qulerel 
land. From the beginning of his reign, tothe 4 — 


e king 


victory over the Scots, at Halidown-hill, no and earfof 
lord was in more favour with the king, than Northum- 
the carl of Northumberland; for, as it was berland. 

properly, by the ſpeedy junction of that earl Walding. 


with Henry, at his landing in Englnd, that 
his affairs proved ſo ſucceſsful, the Ring had, 
all along, retained a very grateful ſenſe of his 
ſervice. The government of the northern 
counties, the office of high-conſtable, the 
grant of the iſle of Man, and ſeveral other 
tavours were demonſtrative proofs of his e- 
ſteem for the earl, who, on his part, had al- 
ways ſeemed to be very zealouſly attached to 
Henry's intereſt. The laſt year, he had gain- 
ed over the Scots two victories, the latter of 
which had diſabled them from giving his maſ- 
ter any freſh diſturbance. This was a ſignal 
ſervice; but, beſides the foreſaid favours, 
the king had rewarded him with the grants 
of certain lands. One would have imagined, 
that nothing could break the correſpondency 
between the earl's ſervices and the king's fa- 
vours ; and yet an affair of intereſt created 
ſuch a quarrel, that theſe happy diſpoſitions 
were ſuddenly altered. | 

I obſerved, that the earl of Northumber- 
land had, in the battle of Halidown, taken 
ſeveral priſoners of great quality ; but. Henry, 
believing that theſe priſoners belonged to him, 
would not leave them, at the earl's diſpoſal ; 


and, perhaps, his view was to raiſe a large 


ranſom, or, by their means, to procure an ad- 
vantageous treaty with Scotland. However 
that be, immediately after the battle, he ſent 


Act. Pub. 


an expreſs order to the earl, to releaſe none of 


his priſoners; and, ſoon after, he enjoined 
him to deliver them into his hands. The earl, 
expecting the benefit of their ranſom, forth- 
with, ” repaired to court, and intreated the 
king to leave the priſoners, at his diſpoſal ; 
bur, having the mortification to be refuſ- 
ed, he exclaimed againſt the injuſtice that was 
done him ; and the reproaches he dropp'd, on 
this occaſion, ſo diſpleaſed Henry, that he no 
longer looked upon him, with the ſame eye, 
as before. This coolneſs was carried ſo far, 
that, when the earl would have ſpoke with the 
king, he was denied admittance ; but, as he 
was naturally very haughty, he could not bear 
this contempt, without ſeeking an opportuni- 
ty to be revenged. It may be jultly affirmed, 
that he placed the king on the throne ; and 
he thought, that he was in a condition to pull 
him down. 'This was the reſult of ſeveral 


lords; and their deſign was to place the crown 
on the head of Edmund Mortimer, earl ot 
Marche, till a priſoner. in Wales, not out of 


affection ro that prince, hut becauſe there was 


not otherwiſe a plauſible pretence, to gain the 
people to their intereſt. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, they diſpatched ſecret agents to Glen- 
ortimer, to perſuade them to come 


into their plot; and Glendour engaged to em- 
Plot; | "oo 


conferences with Henry Hotſpur, his ſon, the 
earl of Worceſter, his brother, and ſome other 
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boy all his forces, in the execution of it. As 


por the earl of Marche, he very readily lent 


his name, to promote a ptoje& tending to fix 
him on the throne ; but, that all three might 
find their advantage in ir, it was agreed, that 
the earl of Marche ſhould take poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom, the earl of Northumberland 
hold all the country, north of the Trent, on 
condition of homage to the crown, and Glen- 
dour enjoy all the counties, weſt of the Se- 
vern. Upon this agreement, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland feigned, for ſome time, to for- 
pet the affront offered him by Henry ; and 
e even came to conrt, where he took occa- 
ſion to repreſent to the king, that, as the earl 
of Marche loſt his liberty, in his ſervice, it 
was but reaſonable, that he ſhould pay his 
fanfom to Glendour. Henry was too well 
pleaſed with the earl's being in the hands of 
the Welch, and unable, as he imagined, to 
hurt him, to contribute to his deliverance ; 
and, therefore, he replied, with ſome figns of 
anger, that the earl, having marched againſt 
the rebels, of his own accord, and with the 
fole view of ſaving his lands from plunder, it 
was his buſineſs to procure his freedom, as 
well he could ; and that, for his part, he did 
not think himſelf obliged to obtain his liberty, 
much leſs to pay his ranſom. The earl was 
not ſurpriſed at this expected refuſal; for his 
intent was only, from this remarkable inſtance 
of the king's cruelty to the earl of Marche, to 
inſinuate, that he muſt needs be convinced of 
the juſtice of the priſoner's title to the crown, 
ſince he dreaded to ſee him at liberty. This 
denial making no alteration, in the project of 
the confederates, the earl of Northumberland 
retired into the north, where he privately ſe- 
cured ſome troops, who were to be in arms} 
upon the firſt norice; and then he ſettled a 
correſpondence with ſome Scotch lords, who 
promiſed to aſſiſt him. He alſo relieved ſeve- 
ral Scotch priſoners, that were yet in his 
power, upon their engaging to levy troops, 
or his ſervice ; and, in the interim, Glendour 
made extraordinary preparations, which, com- 
ing to the king's cars, obliged him to be upon 
his guard, though he was ignorant, for what 
they were intended. | 
As ſoon as the confederates were ready, the 
three Pi-rcies ſuddenly appeared ii arms, in 
the north; and, quickly after, the earl of 
Northumberland falling ill, his brother and ſon 
marched, with his troops, to join the Welch, 
who were advanced, as far as Shropſhire. 
The two armies being joined, the male-con- 
rents publiſh'd a maniſeſto, ſerting forth, 
that the king treated his ſubjects with into- 
lerable tyranny ; that none but the clergy had 
acceſs to him, and the greateſt lords could not 
be admitted into his preſence, unleſs intro- 
duced by ſome biſhop ; that he, moreover, 
converted to his own. uſe the ſublidics granted 
by the parliament, for the publick occaſions ; 
and they likewiſe ſpread a report, that Ri- 
chard II. was alive, and at Cheſter, with a 
body of troops, ready to aſſiſt them. 
Henry was extremely ſurpriſed at the news 
of this rebellion ; but, having, by good for- 


tune; an army in readineſs; againſt the Welch; 1403. 
he did not diſcover any concern; yet, being. 
apptehenſive, that the rebels manifeſto might 

poiſon the people, he judged it adviſable; 

in the firſt place, to efface theſe impreſſions, 

by an anſwer publiſhed, by way of proclama- 

tion. He cleared himſelf from the principal The king 
articles of the manifeſto, firſt, by denying 3 
that he had ever refuſed to admit into his pre- prota. 
ſence the very meaneſt of his ſubjects, much mation. 
leſs any of the nobility; and he called his Walling, 
whole court to witneſs. As for the ſubſidies 
granted by parliament, he affirmed, that moſt 

part of the money was paid, on account of 

the Scotch war, to the earl of Northumber- 

land himſelf, as he could prove, by his on 
receipts. 

Having publiſhed his anſwer, he marched The battle 
towards the rebels, who were encamped, at of Shreu t- 
Shrewsbury ; but, when the two armies were me 
in fight, and ready to engage, he ſeemed to 05» 
dread the iſſue. His unealineſs induced him 
to offer ſuch advantageous terms to the male- 
contents, that Henry Piercy, moved by them, 
deſired the earl of Worceſter, his uncle, to 
wait on the king, and endeavour to procure 
an agreement; and it is faid, that, in the con- 
ference with this eatl, the king made ſuch 
conceſſions, in favour of the rebels, that they 
would have had reaſon to be contented, had 
not the carl of Worceſter falſly intimated, 
that there was nothing to be expected. How- 
ever this be, the negotiation proving incffec- 
tual, the battle began; and the king, at brit, 
was in danger of being entirely defeated. He 
had even his hotſe killed under him, and the 
prince of Wales, his ſon, was wounded, in 
the face; but, he ſo ſeaſonably called in his 
body of reſerve, that, by their aſſiſtance, he 
recovered his ground, and inſpired his troops 
with freſh conrage. From that moment, the 
whole face of the battle was changed, to the 
diſadvantage of the male-contents ; and, the 
king's laſt charge putting their army in diſ- 
order, they wete fo vigorouſly preſſed, that 
Henry obtained, in the end, a complete Vic. 
tory. Young Piercy was ſlain, and buried, af- 
ter the battle, with the king's leave; but, at- 
rerwards, altering his mind, the king ordered 
his body to be taken up, quartered, and fix- 
ed on poles in the high-ways ; and the earl 
of Worceſter, being taken priſoner, was be- 
— and his head ſer up over London- 

ridge. 

In the mean while, the earl of Northum- he ect 
berland, being recovered, advanced with a bo- of Nor- 
dy of troops, to reinforce the army of the chumber 
male-contents, and take upon him the com- mv ork 
mand; but, hearing, by the way, of his ſon's che north. 
and brother's misfortune, he diſſmiſſed his Walling. 
troops, not dating to keep the field, with ſo 
few forces, before a victorious army. 
king marched towards the north, which he 
well knew to be the center of the rebellion, 
by reaſon of the earl of Northumberland's 
great intereſt, in thoſe parts; and, when he 
came to Yotk, he took all imaginable care to 
ſecute the fidelity of the northern counties, as 
well by the oath of the inhabitants, as A 

! _ racer 
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1403. other means that he judged expedient. When 
[he thought he had taken proper meaſures, to 
event an inſurrection, he ſummoned the 

carl of Northumberland, to appear before 
him; promiſing him an abſolute pardon, pro- 
vided he obeyed, without delay; but he 
threatened him, with utter ruin, if he refu- 
ſed the offered favour. "The earl, having no 
way to free himſelf from his preſent condi- 
tion,. choſe rather to caſt himſelf upon the 
He par- king's mercy, than live in perpetual exile ; 
dons the wherefore, immediately repairing to York, he 
earl of threw himſelf at the king's feet, who punctu- 
4+ 97 of ally obſerved his word with him. He even 
Walſog. [eſt him all his eſtate, except the iſle of Man, 
which he had given him, in the beginning of 
his reign ; and this was a very ſlight puniſh- 
ment for ſuch a heinous crime; but, pro- 
bably, Henry, till retaining a ſenſe of the 
ſervices done him by the earl, thought he 
owed him this acknowledgment ; moreover, 
the criminal was already ſufficiently puniſhed, 

in the death of his ſon and brother. 
Frances Whilſt. the king was employed, in the 
ever ready north, the court of France, hearing of the 
to take ad- earl of Northumberland's rebellion, reſolved 
vantage to improve it to their own advantage ; and 
ofthe . it is evident, from the Collection of Publick 
England. Acts, that Henry received intelligence, that the 
Act. Pub, duke of Orleans intended to make a deſcent, 
in England; whilſt John, duke of Burgundy, 
was to beſiege Calais. It is remarkable, that, 
tho' the truce was, almoſt every year, con- 
firmed by the two crowns, France was ever 
ready to take the advantage of the troubles, 
during this reign ; for they, who were at the 
helm, dwing king Charles's illneſs, and par- 
ticularly the duke of Orleans, his brother, ne- 
ver thought themſelves bound by any treaties 
made with Henry ; which might be very ma- 
nifeſtly proved. However, as Henry always 
_ overcame the troubles raiſed, in his kingdom, 
the court of France were often diſappoinred in 
their expectations; and, in all probability, 
Henry's late victory over the rebels fruſtra- 
ted the projects then formed againſt him. 
Nevertheleſs, not to leave him in perfect tran- 
quillity, as they directed the affairs fot Bre- 
tagne, during the duke's minority, they en- 
gaged the Bretons to make a deſcent, in the 
weſtern coaſts of England, where they com- 
mitted great ravages ; and' this invaſion, for 
which the Bretons could not alledge the leaſt 
reaſon, gave the king the greateſt uneaſineſs ; 
yet, being willing to avoid an entire rupture 


with Bretagne, in hopes of gaining, one day, 


the young duke to his intereſts, he judged it 
moſt adviſable to conceal his reſentment. He 
was, therefore, ſatisfied with ſome ſlight excu- 
ſes made by the regency of Bretagne, in diſ- 
claiming the perſons concerned in the de- 
ſcent, as acting, without the government's or- 
ders ; bur, at the ſame time, he privately 
gave leave to the inhabitants of Plymouth, 
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and other places, in thoſe parts, to equip a 1403. 
fleet, under the command of William Wilford ; \wyww 
who, tho' without the king's commiſſion, ſet 

ſail for Bretagne, and revenged the damages 
ſuſtained by the Engliſh “*. | 

The parliament ſummoned, laſt year, and 1404; 
afterwards prorogued, met again, in January, A f ublidy 
1404 ; and the king obtained a ſubſidy, which“ — 2 
muſt have been very extraordinary, fince it is ,z 
was not to be recorded ; but, in vain, are Walling, 
precautions taken to bury in oblivion ſuch 
1 which princes, upon occaſion, too 
requently call to remembrance. c 

The ſeverities, exerciſed on the authors An ad of 
and accomplices of the two late rebellions, in- indemnity, 
duced the parliament to petition the king, for Act. Pub. 
a general pardon; and Henry very readily 
granted their requeſt, but with ſuch excep- 
tions, as rendered the pardon of little effect, 
ſince he forgave only thoſe whom he did not 
deſign to puniſh. 

Henry's ſevere treatment of thoſe, who Richard i 
were infatuated with the falſe notion of Ri- reported 
chard's being ſtill alive, was incapable of un- to be liv- 
deceiving the whole nation. A rumour being We 
once more, ſpread, that Richard was in Scot- _— 
land, one Serle, who had been gentleman of * 
his bed-chamber, went to ſee his old maſter ; 
and he met with people, who ſhewed him a 
man that ſomewhat reſembled Richard, bur 
not enough for a domeſtick, who had long ſer- 
ved him, to be deceived ; yer Serle, pretend- 
ing that he was, in reality, Richard, wrote to 
ſeveral in England, that he was actually with 
him. The teſtimony of a man, who could not, 
in all appearance, be miſtaken, produced ſuch 
an effect, that many were ſeduced with this 
impoſture ; and the counteſs of Oxford, mo- 
ther to the late duke of Ireland, Richard's 
favourite, believed, or feigned to believe, it, 
and took care to ſpread the report. She even 
ſent to ſeveral perſons, in Richard's name, 
little ſilver harts, ſuch as that prince uſed to 
give his favourites. In the interim, the king's 
diligence prevented the ill conſequences of 
this impoſture ; and he ordered the counteſs 
to be taken into cuſtody, with her ſecretary, 
who was in the ſecret. Some time after, Serle 
was ſeized, on the borders of the north, and 
hang'd, at Berwick ; and, as he confeſſed the 
cheat, and that he was concerned in the duke 
of Glouceſter's murder, the report died away, 
by degrees: By 23 

This year, the Bretons made a deſcent, near The Bre 
Portland, and plundered ſome houſes, on the tons land 
coaſt ; but, advancing farther into the country, at Fort- 
they were attacked by a body of militia, who n f 
forced them back to their ſhips, and took ſe- * 
veral priſoners of diſtinction. Hitherto there * 
was no declaration of war between England 
and Bretagne; yet the two nations continued 
to infeſt one another, tho' without the con- 
ſent of their ſovereigns. France, managing the 
Bretons, was extremely glad to ſow diſcord: 


He took 40 merchant-ſhips, and burnt ſeveral more . and,making a deſcent, he burnt and plundered the villages 
or | 


and country, for near 20 miles together, Walſing. 


2 . ** Conceſſores ipſi, & authores dicti tallagii, in perpetuum latere poſteros voluerunt : nempe ſub ea tantum con- 
p ditione concedebarur, ne traheretur poſters in exemplum, nec ſervarentur ejus evidentiz in theſauraria regia, nec 
n ſcaccario, ſed ſcripture vel recordationes ejuſdem protunus poſt datum compotum cremarentur,” Walſing. 
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between them and the Engliſh, left Henry 
ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the alliance of 
Bretagne, when the duke was of age; and, for 
the ſame reafon, Henry connived at theſe in- 
ſults, to prevent his being deprived of that ad- 
vantage; beſides, he reſolved to avoid, as 
much as poſſible, engaging in any war, being 
apprehenſive, that the male-contents would 
raiſe commotions, in the kingdom, provided 
he was obliged to ſend his forces abroad. 

It was, probably, with the ſame view, that 
he concluded with Scotland a truce, from the 
20th of July, this year, to the Eafter follow- 


However, he could not imagine, that all 
his precautions would, for ever, prevent the 
dreaded war; for, if France fo induſtriouſſy 
ſought an occaſion of re, Glendour, in 
Wales, not only perſiſted in his rebellion, but 
had even ſeized ſome places, on the weſt of 
the Severn ; moreover, the truce with Scot- 
land being to expire, in the ſpring, there 
would be a neceſſity of ſending an army into 


the north; which conſiderations determined 


The illite- 
rate par- 
liament. 


Walſing. 


him to call a parliament, in order to obtain 
an aid to enable him to carry on theſe wars. 
The parliament met, October the 6th ; and 
it is, ſaid, that the king, in the writs of ſum- 
mons, commanded the ſheriffs and mayors to 
return none but ſach as were unlearned ; from 
whence, this aſſembly was termed the Illiterate 
or Lack-learning parliament. However, it 
is a queſtion, whether the king's command 
was ſo expreſs, as is affirmed *; tor the breach 
Richard II. had made, in the nation's liber- 
ties, by the like method, and the puniſhment, 


which tollowed, were yet too freſh, for Henry 


to Expoſe himſelf to the ſame danger, in the 
preſent junEture. It muſt be conteſſed, that 
the court, on this occaſion, laboured to cauſe 
ſuch repreſentarives to be elected, as were not 


too much prepoſſeſſed, in favour of the clergy; 


but, however that be, the king repreſenting 
to the parliament, thus, compoſed, his preſſing 
want of an. extraordi aid, the commons 
addreſſed him, in a body, remonſtrating, That, 
* without oppreſſing his ſubjects, he might 
« ſupply his neceſfities, by ſeizing the reve- 
“ nues of the clergy.” They repreſented, 
That the clergy poſſeſſed a third part of the 
« lands of the kingdom; and, as they did not 
do the king, any perſonal ſervice, it was 
but juſt that they ſhould contribute, out of 
their revenues, towards the great exigences 
* of the ſtate; that it was manifeſt, the riches 
of the eccleſiaſticks made them negligent, in 
« thcir duty; and the leſſening of their ex- 
* cefſive incomes would be a double adyan- 
« tage to the ſtate and church.” 

The king's reception of this addreſs plainly 
ſhewed, it was not diſagreeable to him, and 
in all likelihood, it was he that, by his emiſ- 
ſaries, had chalked out this way of raiſing the 


money he wanted. The archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, being preſent, judged ir his duty 
to ſpeak, when the intereſt of the whole clergy 


was concerned; and he repreſented to the 


king, „That, though the ecclefiafticks did 
© not ſerve him, in perſon, it was no juſt in- 
« ference, that t 
<« they ſent into the field their vaſſals and te- 


© nants, whenever there was occafion ; that p 
the depriving the clergy of their eſtates ſpeech: 


would put a ſtop to their prayers, night and 
« day, for the proſperity of the ſtate; and 
« that God's protection of the kingdom chuld 
© not be expected, if the prayers of the 
© church were ſo little regarded.” He ad- 
e ded, with a menacing tone, © That, if theſe 
« conſiderations were inſufficient to ſuppreſs, 
© the plots againſt the clergy, it would be 
found difficult to take away their eſtates, 
c withour expoſing the kingdom to great dan- 
« ger; and that, whilſt he was archbiſhop of 
« Canterbury, he would oppoſe this injuſtice, 
ce to the utmoſt of his power.” Then, ſudden- 
ly falling on his knees, he urgently preſſed the 
king, in point of conſcience, endeavouring to 
convince him, that, of all the crimes a prince 
could commit, none was ſo heinous as the in- 
vaſion of the clergy's revenues. Whether 
Henry was moved with the archbiſhop's ſpeech, 
or the ftrong oppoſition he foreſaw, from the 
clergy, made him ſenſible, that it would be 
extremely difficult to accompliſh his deſign, he 
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FAY SG 
hey were unſerviceable, ſince The arch · 


biſnop of 
Canter 
ury's 


on a ſudden reſolved to deſiſt. He anſwered 


the archbiſhop, that, though he did not blame 
his zeal, he could not help ſaying, that his 
fears were groundleſs ; for, when he aſcend- 
ed the throne, he made a firm reſolution to 


favour the church, with all his power, and 


hoped, by God's grace, to leave her in a bet- 
ter condition than he found her. The arch- 
biſhop, encouraged by this anſwer, turned to 
the commons, and told them, that their de- 
mand was entirely built on irreligion and a- 
varice ; to which offenſive ſpeech the commons 
made no reply ; but, when they came back to 
their houſe, they brought in a bill, to ſeize the 
clergy's revenues. However, it was impoſſible 
for them to ſucceed, in their project; for the 
ſollicitations of the archbiſhop and the reſt of 
the clergy were ſo prevalent with the lords, 
that they threw out the bill ; ſo that the com- 
mons were forced to find other means, to ſup- 
ply the king's occaſions. 

Towards the latter end of this year, Inno- 
cent VII. notified to Henry his promotion to 
* papal 1 e . 

t is not ſurpriſing, that, to the t num- 
ber of his . both foreign — domes. 
tick, Henry was unwilling to add the clergy ; 
who, as the archbiſhop had threatened, would 
have had it in their power to give him great 
uneaſineſs ; but, though the whole kingdom 
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ſeemed to be in a ſtate of tranquillity, he diſ- 


covered, about the beginning of the year 1405, 
that ſome ill deſign was forming againſt him; 
tho? he could not find our the authors of it. 
The earl of Marche had artfully. concealed 
his diſguſt, when Henry aſcended the throne ; 
bur his league, afterwards, with Glendour and 
the earl of Northumberland, was ſufficient to 
open the king's eyes, tho he had ſuffered him- 


* Moſt of the hiſtorians affirm; that ſuch were to be choſen as had © no skill in the laws.” Walſing. 


+ He added, that he would ſooner loſe his head, than chat the church ſhould be deprived of the leaſt of — rights, Walſ- 


ſelf 
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1405. ſelf to be deceived by this diffimulation. He 

as too jealous of his crown, to believe that 

the earl was unmindful of his lawful rights ; 

and, therefore, he always refuſed to promote 

the recovery of his liberty; For the ſame rea- 

fon, he kept his children in ſafe cuſtody, at 

Wind for, as pledges of the ir father's allegiance; 

but, in ſpite of all his care, means were found 

to conveigh away the priſoners, and conceal 

them, for ſome time. However, the king 

cauſed ſuch diligent ſearch ro be made, that 

they were, at length, difcovered, and brought 

back to their confinement, at Windfor ; and 

he would have ſeverely puniſhed this attempt, 

if he could have found out the authors of it. 

There was only a poor lock-fmith hanged, for 

being concerned in it; bur he would not diſ- 

The duke cover, by whom he was employed. The duke 

© OE. of York was taken up, on ſuſpicion; and ſent 

wins wy ro the caſtle of Pevenſey, where he remained 

Act. Pub. a priſoner, above three months; bur, at laſt, 

he was releaſed, for want of ſufficient evidence 
againſt him. 

The late attempt made the king apprehen- 

five, that his enemies would contrive ſome 

new plot, in the behalf of the earl of Marche; 

and that, before it broke ont, they would ſe- 

cure thefe young princes. As Glendour was 

continually diſpoſed to countenance the male- 

contents, Henry reſolved to exert himſelf, to 

deftroy that rebel; and, with this view; he 

gave the command of an army to Henry, his 

eldeſt ſon ; who, in the beginning of the 

campaign, put their army to flight; and, 

two months after, this victory was followed by 

another ſtill more important, wherein Glen- 

dour's ſon was made priſoner. However, not- 

withſtanding both theſe defeats, the Welch 

made freſh efforts, in defence of their liberty; 

for the ſituation of their country, the aſſu- 


Prince 
Henry 
goes a- 
gainſt the 
Welch. 


rances of a powerful diverſion from France; 


and, probably, Glendour's knowledge of a 
conſpiracy forming, in England, inſpired them 
with hopes of better ſucceſs, for the future. 
It was not without reaſon, that the Welch 
relied on the aſſiſtance of France; for that 
crown, or rather the duke of Orleans, who, 
then, governed the kingdom, overlooked the 
truce, whenever he thought he could break it, 
with advantage. Tho' it was confirmed, in 
1403, Mezerai owns, that the conſtable D' Al- 
bert and the earl of Armagnac had taken, from 
England, above 60 places, in Guienne ; and, 
this very year, the duke of Orleans openly 
laid frege to Bourg and Blaye, tho* to no pur- 
poſe. The duke of Burgundy was preparing 
to beſiege Calais; and, to facilitate this under- 
raking, the earl of St. Pol attempted to ſeize 
the caftle of Merck; but the garriſon of Calais, 
potting to its relief, obliged him to retreat, in 
diſorder, tho? he was, already, matter of the 
The tins inner-court. 

22 Theſe frequent breaches of the truce taught 
money by Henry, what he might expect from France, if 
the nobles his affairs ſhould mi carry in England; and, 
— 4 therefore, he was deſiròus to end the Welch 
Ang, war, before he ſhewed his reſentment to the 
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French, chuſing rather to ſuffer them to ac᷑t 


Privately, than give occaſion for an open rup- of ſimony, perjury, and other diſorders, a- 


615 
ture. With this intent, he ſent againſt the 1405. 
Welch the prince, his ſon; but, before he en? 
tered upon this expedition, he aſſembled the 
lords, to deſire a ſupply of money, being a- 
ſhamed to ask the parliament, who had lately 

ranted him a conſiderable ſubſidy; but the 
Fords flatly refuſed to comply with the king's 
requeſt, without the authority of the parlia- 
ment ; and the clergy, whom the king alſo 
ſounded, replied, with the ſame reſolution, be- 
ing vnwilling to eſtabliſh ſuch a precedent, leff 
it ſhould be drawn into a cuſtom. Henry, ex- 
tremely mortified with theſe denials, diſmĩſſed 
both the nobility and clergy, with marks of 
his indignation ; by which he afforded certain 
lords a pretence to haſten the execution of a 
deſign, which, probably, had been tormed, 


ſome time before. 


Mowbray, carl-marſhal, the lords Bardolf, 
Haſtings, Falconbridge, and ſeveral other no- 
bles and gentlemen levied a great number of 
troops, which they led to York, the place of 
rendezvous ; and, when theſe forces, which 
made a numerous army, were joined, in a bo- 
dy, the leaders publiſhed a manifeſto, againſt 
the king, and cauſed it to be fixed on the 
doors of the churches, in York, for publick 
view. The ſubſtance of the articles, contained 
in the manifeſto, was, as follows: 

I. That Henry, at his return into England, The rebel, 
had proteſted and ſworn, that he only came to manifeſto. 
recover his private inheritance, without any M f 
deſign upon the crown, and yet had procured te 
himſelf to be proclaimed king. | 

II. That, as an arch-traytor, he had im- 
priſoned his ſovereign, compelled him to re- 
fign his crown, and then barbarouſly murdered 

im. 

III. That, ever ſince the death of Richard, 
he had unjuſtly detained the crown from Ed- 
mund Mortimer, earl of Marche, to whom it 
lawfully belonged. 

IV. That he had unjuſtly put to death ſe- 
veral perſons of quality, who were guilty of 
no other crime, than endeavouring to redreſs 
the abuſes of the government; and that, con- 
trary to law, he impriſoned the biſhops, by 
his ſole authority. 

V. That he had oppreſſed the people with 
unneceſſary taxes, and, by his menaces, hin- 
dered them from complainin 

VI. That he had violated the privileges of 
the nation, and his oath to maintain them, by 
preventing the free election of parliaments. 

VII. That, in a parliament held, at Win- 
cheſter, he had given his aſſent to a very per- 
nicious ſtatute againſt the church of Rome, and 
the authority conferred upon St. Peter and his 
ſucceſſors; by which he had been the cauſe 


mong 
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1405. mong the clergy and gentry, who ſold the 
A vacant benefices to perſons unqualified to ſerve 
| the cure. 

VIII. That, in ſpite of the frequent inſtan- 

ces of ſeveral lords of his council, he had re- 
fuſed to ranſom the earl of Marche, and evaded 
his juſt petition, by falſſy acculing that prince 
of voluntarily making himſelf a priſoner to the 
Welch. 

IX. That, on all theſe accounts, they had 
taken up arms, with an intent to free the na- 
tion from the oppreſſions of this tyrant, and 
place the lawful heir on the throne. 

The eart Some time before the king received advice 
of Weſt- of this rebellion, he ordered a body of troops 
feines te to march into the north, under Ralph Nevil, 
heads of Earl of Weſtmoreland, to oppoſe the Scots, 
the conſpi- Who ſeemed inclined to renew the war. The 
racy, by earl was, near York, when he heard of the in- 
F-—=-Þ ſurrection; and, the ſuperiority of the rebels 
ang. troops not permitting him to advance any far- 
ther, leſt he ſhould be engaged in an unequal 
fight, he politickly diſpatched a truſty meſſen- 
ger to the archbiſhop of Yark and the earl- 
marſhal, to aſſure them, from him, that, con- 
ſidering their great prudence and zeal for the 
publick good, he did not doubt but weighty 
reaſons had induced them to take up arms, and 
deſired them to acquaint him with the ſame ; 
upon which, the confederates ſent him word, 
that they had no other deſign, than to procure 
the welfare of the kingdom, and intreated him 
to come and join them, in defence of the pub- 
lick. This anſwer led him to apprehend, that 
it would not be impoſſible to over-reach per- 
ſons, who thought him capable of ſo readily 
eſpouſing their cauſe ; and, to confirm them 
in this belief, he told them, by the fame meſ- 
ſenger, that he was not fo blind but he could 
ſee the injuries done to the nation; tho' he 
was afraid, that they had been too raſh, in 
their proceedings: That, before all things, 
care ſhould have been taken, to ſecure the 
concurrence of all the principal lords, or, at 
teaſt, the majority; and that, as for himſelf, 
he could not communicate all his ſentiments, 
by a third perfon ; but, it they would conſent 
to an interview, he would more freely open his 
mind. The archbiſhop of York, being fully 
convinced, that the earl ſecretly entertained 
the ſame thoughts with the confederates, preſ- 
ſed the earl- marſhal to accompany him to the 
interview; and, notwithſtanding his reluctance, 
he prevailed with him, at laſt; and the place, 
aſſigned for the conference, being in an open 
plain, and the guards advancing, at an equal 
diſtance on both ſides, the three lords began 
to confer together. The earl of Weſtmore- 
land proteſted, that he was as cordially con- 
cerned for the proſperity of the ſtate, as them- 
ſelves, and approved of all the articles of the 
manifeſto, except a few particulars which he 
withed they would alter ; and then he propo- 
ſed certain means, to execute their deſign, 
which appeared very judicious, and they no 
longer doubted of his ſincerity. Having, thus, 

incd their confidence, he ordered ſome wine 


to be brought; and they all three drank to- 


gether. In the interim, he affected to ſhake 
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them, by the hand, and give them proofs of 1405. 
a hearty correſpondence ; and, in a word, he Www, 
commanded his guards to withdraw, who, im- 
mediately, obeyed. This frankneſs obliged 
the archbiſhop and earl-marſhal to ſend away 
theirs alſo, being unwilling to appear more 
ſuſpicious than he; but their guards were 
ſcarce out of ſight, when the others returned, 
upon the gallop; and, before the archbiſhop 
and Mowbray could be relieved, they were 
both taken and conducted to the royal army. 
The confederates were thrown into ſuch a con- 
ſternation, by the ſeizure of their leaders, that 
it was impoſſible for the carl of Northumber- 
land, who continued at York, to keep them 
together ; ſo that, every one ſhitting for him- 
ſelt, the earl was conſtrained to retire to Ber- 
wick, of which he was governor. Some time 
after, the king arriving at Pontefract, the earl 
of Weſtmoreland brought his two priſoners to 
him, who were both condemned to be be- 
headed; and the archbiſhop ſuffered death, 
with great reſolution, being honoured, by the 
people, as a martyr, till Henry, by his au- 
thority, put a ſtop to their ſuperſtition. 'The 
king from Pontefract went to York, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed the inhabitants; and then, ad- 
vancing towards the north, to beſiege the 
caſtle of Berwick, he took, in his way, the 
lord Haſtings and Falconbridge, who likewiſe 
loſt their heads. Upon the g approach, 
the earl of Northumberland and the lord Bar- 
dolf deſpaired of being able to defend them- 
ſelves, and dreading to fall into the hands of 
a juſtly incenſed prince, retired into Scotland, 
at the lord Flemming's, by whom they were 
received; and, in the mean while, Henry be- 
came maſter of Berwick, and ſeveral caſtles 
belonging to the earl of Northumberland, af- 
ter which, he returned to London. 

Tho' moſt hiſtorians aſcribe the riſe of this The | 
conſpiracy to the king's threatening the cler- amy 
BY and nobility, upon their refuſal of the Ley * 

ce demanded, in all appearance, it was form- a, Pub: 
ed before; for, whit Henry was in the north, oy 
the marſhal de Montmorency arrived in Wales, 
with a flect of 140 fail, and 12000 men; and, 
joining Glendour, as ſoon as he landed, they 
marched together, and took Carmarthen, Wor- 
ceſtter, and ſeyeral other neighbouring places, 
where they met with a great booty. Mezerai, 
who places this event, in the laſt year, affirms, 
that the earl of Marche, of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, occaſioned the miſcarriage of the undet- 
taking, by his too long delay; which ſhews, 
the court of France thought, that, at the very 
time when the archbiſhop's plot broke out, 
their army would land in Wales. Poſſibly, 
the preparations were begun, the preceding 
year, which might lead Mezerai into this mi{- 
take; for it is much more probable, that he 
ſhould be miſtaken, in the date of this event, 
than the Engliſh hiſtorians, who refer to this 

ear the taking of their towns, and the grear 

ty made by their enemies, on that occaſi- 

on; moreover, we find, in th. Collection of 
the Publick Acts, an order from the king, 
dated at Pontefract, mentioning the deſcent 
of the French. Indced, in this order, 5 

- F. e 
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1405. leader is, ſtiled Hugevyle, and not Montmo- 
GRrV rency ; but, as there were not two deſcents, 


The king 
marches 
againſt 
them. 


Walking. 


The 
French 
court's 
breach of 
faith, 


1406. 


The par- 
liament 
meets. 


the ſame year, and in the ſame country, it 
may be fairly preſumed, that Hugevyle made 
the deſcent, under the marſhal's direction. 
Henry had no ſooner finiſhed his affairs, in 
the north, than he marched towards Wales, 
to defend the borders againſt the French; 
but he was ſo retarded, by the weather, that 


they had leiſure to re- imbarque; and the eg 


could do nothing againſt the Welch, thoug 
deprived of the affiſtance of their friends, as 
well becauſe the ſeaſon was too far advanced, 
as becauſe, in his march, he had loſt a great 
part of his baggage. 

After ſo direct a violation of the truce, the 
French, one would have imagined, intended 
openly to renew the war ; but, as the conſpi- 
racy, in England, did not anſwer their expecta- 
tion, they did not think it expedient to carry 
the rupture any farther ; and, in the interim, 
at the very time they had ſent a powerful aid 


to the Welch rebels, and their forces had 


taken towns, and ravaged counties, in Eng- 
land, they aſſured Henry, that they always de- 
ſigned to keep the truce, as it bare words 
were more conducive than directly contrary 
facts, to prove the ſincerity of their intentions. 
This behaviour was entirely founded on the 
frivolous pretence of the duke of Orleans's 
private quarrel with Henry, for the murder 
of Richard II, wherein he. believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, he might employ the for- 
ces of France, which were at his diſpoſal, 
without any violation of the. truce, between 
the two crowns ; and all Henry's complaints 


uere fruitleſs, ſince he could only apply, for 


juſtice, to the duke of Orleans himſelt, the 
principal author of all theſe violations. The 
court of France had ſuch an inſight into the 
temper, character, and politicks of Henry, 
that they inſulted him, on all occaſions, during 
almoſt the whole courſe of his reign ; but 
Henry V, his fon, who was not ſo gentle, 
knew how to revenge the affronts his father 
had received “. 

Towards the end of this year, Philippa, the 
king's daughter, was fent to the king of Den- 
mark, her husband. 

Tranquillity being reſtored to England, af- 
ter the retreat of the French, the king called 


a parliament, which met, March 1, 1406; 


and, as his view was to demand money, he 
readily gave his aſſent to an act, to ſecure the 
freedom of elections; which ſhews, that, in 
the elections for the late parliament, the king 
had endeavoured to abridge the liberty of 
voting. As ſoon as this act was paſſed, Hen- 
ry demanded an aid of money ; but they 
plainly told him, that there was no viſible oc- 
caſion for it. He was extremely offended at 
this denial ; tho? he durſt not openly diſcover 
his reſentment. In the mean while, he kept 
the parliament aſſembled, till they ſhould, of 
their own accord, grant his demand ; for, 


* This year, on October 3, the kin 


made a grant to Sir John Stanley of the iſle of Man; the poſſe 
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without any freſh application, he continued 
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the ſeſſion, till the end of Auguſt. This was 


"uy inconvenient to the members, who had 
buſineſs, at home, and likewiſe "oy expenſive 
to the people, who bore their charges ; fo 


that, at length, the commons, impatient of 


returning to their habitations, voted him a 
ſubſidy, not without loud murmurs, at this 
compulſive proceeding. 


During this ſeſſion, the parliament paſſed An act ex- 
an act, limiting the ſucceſſion of the crown to cluding 


the King's male iſſue, excluſive of the female; 2 


e wo-' 
en from 


but, as it was repealed, this year, and, pro- the crows; 


bably, raſed out of the parliament-rolls, we 
can only gueſs at the foundation of it ; though 
it is not improbable, that the king demanded 


this extraordinary act, on the following pre- 
tence. 


During the Saxon monarchy, or, at leaſt, A reflec- 


ſince the union of the ſeven kingdoms, there cion on 


is not a ſingle inſtance of the deſcendants of chat act. 


the daughters ſucceeding to the crown ; but, 
from the Norman conqueſt to the .time I am 
ſpeaking of, we find, in the Engliſh Hiſtory, 
two precedents, in favour of the women. The 
firſt is that of king Stephen, ſon to a daughter 
of William the Conqueror, to which may 
be added that of Matilda, daughter to Hen- 
ry I, who diſputed the crown with the faid 
Stephen; and the ſecond is that of Hen- 
ry II, ſon to Matilda, who was acknowledged, 
for king, without oppoſition. Theſe two pre- 
cedents ſeemed to eſtabliſh the right of the 
females, beyond all diſpute; and yet they 
were not unqueſtionable. It might be object- 
ed, that Stephen aſcended the x very purely, 
by the cabals of ſome of the nobility; and 
that Henry II. received his crown, only by 
vertue of a treaty extorted from his prede- 
ceſſors, by force a moreover, it might 
be alledged, that, as there is no expreſs law, 
two examples, ſince the beginning of the mo- 
narchy, could not have the force of a law, prin- 
cipally by reaſon of the circumſtances with 
which they were attended. | 
When Henry IV. aſcended the throne, 
he pretended to be the next heir to Ri- 
chard II, making no account of the earl of 
Marche's right, deſcended only from a daugh- 
ter; and, indeed, ſuppoſing the invalidity 
of the right of the e it could not be 
denied, that he was nearer than the earl 
of Marche, who was ſet up againſt him; 
bur this pretended invalidiry was a point 
that was not decided. In the interim, 


the people, for the moſt part, believed, that 


the daughters had a right to the ſucceſſion, 
ſince, without producing examples or prece- 
dents, it was ſufficient that they were not ex- 
cluded by any law; and, upon this foundation, 


the late rebellion was raiſed, as appeared by 


the manifeſto of the rebels. It is, therefore, 
vrey probable, that, to remove this pretence 
from the male-contents, Henry would have 
determined the point by an act, which, in 


eſſion of 


which ſtill remains in that noble family, honoured in the 1ſt of Henry VII, with the title of earl of Derby. 


Rymer's Feed. 


. 


7R 


excluding 
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1406. excluding the . and their iſſue, ſeem- 
Ae d to inſinuate, that the reigning king ſuc- 
7 ceeded to the crown, purſuant to the cuſtom 
and laws of the realm; but this act, which, 
perhaps, was extorted, in the ſame manner 

as the ſubſidy, laſted only till the end of the 

your The next parliament, which met, in 
ecember, made ſuch ſtrong remonſtrances 
to the king, that he conſented to the repeal ; 

and, not fatisfied with leaving the right of 

An a&for the daughters, in its former doubtful ſtate, 
the wo- they paſſed a new act, by which the females 
men. and their poſterity were eſtabliſhed, in their 
natural rights. "The ſucceſſion was ſettled on 

the king's eldeſt ſon and his heirs, without 
exception, and then upon his brothers and 

their iſſue, not excluding the women; and 

this act was ſigned by the king, the houſe 

of lords, and the ſpeaker, in the name of all 


% 


the commons, the 22d of December, 1406, 
as is evident from the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts. 

The precaution taken by the king, to ſe- 
cure his right, by the firſt of theſe acts, was 
extremely prejudicial to his poſterity; for it 

gave occaſion for the ſecond, that ſtrengthened 
the title of the carl of Marche, and conſc- 
quently of the houſe of York, which became 
heir to that prince. 
A negotia= Whilſt the parliament, that paſſed the firſt 
tion for of theſe acts, continued the ſeſſion, Henry 
Flivering carried on, in Scotland, a ſecret negotiation, 
1 get into his hands the earl ot Northum- 


Northum- 
3 berland and the lord Bardolf, who had taken 


the king. refuge there; for he was extremely uneaſy, on 


Walſing. account of the former, whole valour, capacity, 
and revengeful temper were no leſs known 
to him, than his great intereſt, in the north. 
As he was apprehenſive, that, being ſo near 
thoſe parts, he would contrive ſome dangerous 

plot, Henry ſent an offer to certain Scotch 
lords, whole relations and friends were priſo- 
ners, in England, to releaſe them, without a 
ranſom, provided they would deliver up the 
earl of Northumberland and the lord Bar- 
dolf; which propoſal was joytully received ; 
but, as this deſign could not be concealed 
from the lord Fleming, who had entertained 
theſe two lords, at his houſe, he acquainted 
them with it, and they retired iato Wales, 
under Clendour's protection. Some time after, 
the Scotch lords, mortiſied at their diſappoint- 
ment, killed the lord Fleming, who was the 
occaſion 0: their iriends {till remaining in cap- 
tivity; but, his ſon revenging his death on 
ſome of the murderers, this quarrel, joined 
to ſeveral other cauſes of diſcord, that reign- 
cd among the great men, under the govern- 
ment ol a very weak prince, raiſed many com- 
| motions, in Scotland. 
The affairs Robert III, of the houſe of Stuart, then 
of Scot- king of Scotland, was a prince more free 
band. from vices, than endowed with good quali- 
ties; and his eaſy temper, or incapacity, had 
given opportunity to Robert, his brother, duke 
of Albany, to ſeize, by degrees, the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, whilſt he left the king, 
his brother, little more than the external 
badges of royalty. Moreover, not being con- 


tented with a borrowed authority, he formeda 1406. 


deſign to ſeize the crown, or, at leaſt, to ſe Way 


cure it to himſelf, after Robert's deceaſe. 'To 
this purpoſe, it was neceflary to prevent the 
obſtacles, he would infallibly meet with, from 
the wing David and James, his nephews, 
the King's ſons; and he ſoon found an oppor- 
tunity, to diſpatch the eldeſt; for, the youn 
prince committing ſome outrage, for which 
he was complained of to the king, the duke 
of Albany procured an order from his brother, 
to keep David confined, till the heat of his 
paſſion was ſomewhat abated ; upon which, 
cloſely confining the prince, he cauſed him to 
be ſtarved to death. How careful ſoever he 
might be to conceal this barbarous action, 
Robert was informed of it; but, being too 
weak, and his brother too potent, he durſt 
not attempt to be revenged. The only re- 
medy, he could apply to his grief, was to put 
James, now his eldeſt fon, out of the reach 
of the ſnares of his treacherous brother; 
wherefore, he reſolved to educate him, in the 
court of France, and, accordingly, put him on 
board a veſſel to go, by ſca. The youn 
prince failing, near the coaſt of Nortolk, and 
finding himſelf ſea-fick, went on ſhore, 
for retreſhment; but he no ſooner landed, 
than he was ſeized by ſome mariners, and 
brought to the king, who was ſo cruel as to 
contine him in the tower. In vain, did the 
Scotch prince deliver him a letter from the 
king, his father, recommending his ſon to 
him, if any accident ſhould oblige him to land, 
in his dominions; for Henry only anſwered, 
with a poor jcſt, that he had no occaſion to 
go to Paris, to learn French; he ſhould be 
taught it, at London. The king of Scotland The death 
died, three days after receiving this melan- of king 
choly news; and the duke of Albany aſſumed Robert. 
the regency, during the impriſonment of the 

young prince, to whom the crown was de- 

volved. | | 

This year, theFrench came upon the coaſt of The 
Wales, with 38 ſhips, in order to aſſiſt Glen- French, 
dour ; but a violent ſtorm, deſtroy ing moſt of r 
their fleet, defeated their deſign. ws the 

In all probability, the court of France had Welch. 
heard 1 conſpiracy forming, in England, Walſing. 
againſt the king, and, in order to countenance ,,, #7 . 
it, would have had an army ready, in Wales; tons Ye 
but the diſperſion of the fleet blaſted their new con- 
ilLconcerted project. There were ſome in- ſpiracy. 
dications of it, in the beginning of the year Walling. 
1407, when certain perſons preſumed to poſt 
up, in ſeveral places in London, that Richard 
was living, and preparing to enter the king- 
dom, with a numerous army ; but, what in- 
quiries ſoever the king made, the authors 
could never be diſcovered ; for only a poor 
wretch, employed in poſting up the papers, 
was hanged, without being able, or willing, to 
tell, who {et him to work. 

This year, a terrible plague raged, at Lon- A plague 
don, which ſwept away 9 30, oo0 inha- * 8 
bitants; upon which account, the king retir- ane 
ed to the caſtle of Leeds, in Kent. Fore 
ſpent there part of the ſummer, he reſolve 
to remove to another of his ſeats, in Nortel, 

and, 
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1407. and, to go by ſea, he went on board a veſſel, 
which was tollowed by four more, with his 
baggage and attendants, Whilſt he failed, 
in tight of land, without any precaution, and 
believing there was no danger, he was, on a 
ſudden, attacked by ſome French pyrates, 
who took four of his ſhips; and, that, where 
he was himſelf, very narrowly eſcaping, 
it was not doubted, that ſome treachery lurk- 
ed under this accident, tho” it was impoſlible 
to be proved. 

The deat The famous Robert Knolles, who had a- 
of Rober: bundantly diſplayed his valour, in the wars 
Knolles, with France, in the reign of Edward III, died, 
this year, in a very advanced age; for, tho of 
a mean extraction, he had raiſed himſelt, by 
his merit, to the higheſt poſts, and gained a 
reputation equal to that of the moſt renown- 
ed warriors. In the beginning of this reign, 
he was ſeneſchal of Guienne ; but, being at- 
terwards weary of a lite of too much hurry and 
action, he retited to his eſtate, in Rent; where 
he ended his days, after acquiring a ſtill more 
ſolid glory, by many acts of piety, charity, 
and muniticence, iome of which ſubſiſt to 
this day. 
The de. Henry was fo ſenſible of the diſafſection 
Fens of of his ſubjects to his perſon and govern- 
the French ment, that, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
upon Gui- crown, he had not dared to ſend any troops 
2 3 into Guienne, for fear of weakening him- 
AR. Pub. ſelf, at home; whilft the French, taking ad- 
vantage of his negligence, became maſters, 
from time to time, ot ſeveral places in that 
province, by bribing the governors; in which 
they ſollowed the maxim introduced, during 
the war, between Edward III. and Philip 
de Valois, that “ Buying and ſelling was no 
violation of atruce.” This year, the duke of 
Orleans attempted, notwithſtanding the truce, 
to take Boutg and Blaye, tho? to no purpoſe; 
and the cuke of Burgundy had again :orm- 
ed the deſign of behieging Calais, bur, for 
want of due meaſures, durtt not purſue it. He 
com;-laincd, that the duke of Orleans had 
privatcly obſtructed it; which occaſion of 
complaint, with ſeveral others, creating in 
him a mortal averſion to that prince, he 
cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, this year, in 
November; and he was ſo hardy as to avow 
his being author of the murder, and ſo pow- 
erful as to procure a pardon, tho' the de- 
ceaſed was the king's own brother. 


4 Though war was not proclaimed, between 


with Bre- England and Bretagne, the continual outrages, 
_ on both fides, could not fail, at length, ro 
&. Pub. produce an open rupture ; for, tho' the duke 
of Bretagne was fon to a father, who had 

an Engliſh heart, the young duke had im- 

bibed, at the court of France, other inclina- 

tions and maxims. However, the death of the 

duke of Orleans and the troubles, in France, 
convincing the Bretons, that they might be 
abandoned, upon a rupture with England, 

they accepted of a truce offered by Henry ; 

which was only to be for a year, the Bretons 
imagiving, that they ſhould ſee, by that time, 


how matters went, in France, where diſorder 
began to reign, 
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Henry was not ignorant of the deſign of the 1408. 
Bretons ; but he thought it his intereſt to diſ- 
ſemble ; for, ever ſince his acceſſion to the A freth - 
crown, he had conſtantly followed this rule, br 9 
that it was better to cannive at ſome things, Northum- 
in his neighbours, than be expoſed to the in- berland 
ſults of his ſubjects. - The conſieration of the againſt the 
irregular means he had uſed, to aſcend the n pb 
throne, kept him in continual dread of his do -k 
meſtick enemies; and it was not without 
reaſon, that he ſived in perpetual apprehen- 
fions. The carl of Northumberland, tho 
humbled, was ſtill a formidable enemy; and, 
ſince he and the lord Bardolf retired into 
Wales, they had inceſſantly projected means 
with Glendour, to dethrone the king. The 
Welch, who were in open war with Henry, 
ſtrengthened their army, with great numbers 
of French and Flemith adventurers, drawn 
thither, by the proſpect of the booty promiled 
them, in England ; and the carl ot Northum- 
berland ſecretly ſecured the aſſiſtance of the 
people of the north, with whom he 1till had 
great intereſt, in ſpire ot his paſt diſgraces. 
When matters were brought to maturity, the 
carl and Bardolt returned to Scotland; trom 
whence they entered England, by the northern 
counties, at the head ot ſome Scotch troops, 
levied by the connivance of the duke of Al- 
bany ; and they no ſooner appeared, in the 
north, than thoſe, that were gained, betore- 
hand, ſpeedily joined them, and their army 
became, in a few days, very conſiderable. 

As the king did not expect this inſurrection, 
the carl had leiſure to retake the caſtles he 
had loit, in the firit rebellion ; and, upon this 
ſucceis, he marched to Yorkſhire, hoping that, 
when once he was maſter of that county, no- 
thing would hinder him from joining the 
Welch, who only waited for his orders, to put 
themſclves in motion. Upon his entering 
Yorkſhire, he publiſhed a manifeſto, which 
was much the ſame with thoſe publiſhed, in 
the former rebellious ; whilſt, in the interim, 
as the king loſt a great deal of time, in pre- 
parations, Sir Thomas Rokeby, ſheriff ot York, 
judged it his duty to levy ſome troops, in a 
readineſs againſt the king's coming, and, at 
the ſame time, to obitruEt the progreſs ot the 
rebels. The carl of Northumberland, appre- 
hending it to be of the lait importance to diſ- 
perſe the ſheriti's forces, betore they increaſ- 
ed, advanced towards him, expecting that his and lain. 
approach would put him to flighe ; but Roke- Walſing. 
by, though much interior to the earl, ſtood his 
ground, and fought, with ſuch bravery and 
good fortune, that the rebels were entirely 
routed. The carl of Northumberland was 
ain, on the ſpot, and the lord Bardolf taken 
priſoner, but ſo mortally wounded, that he 
died, in a few days; and their heads, being 
ſent to the king, were ordered to be {et on a 
pole on London-bridge. Thus, died the carl 
of Northumberland, who, from being the 
king's beſt friend, became his greateſt enemy; 
tor he contributed moſt to place Henry on 
the throne, by his readineſs to join him, at 
Ravenſpur, an example followed by all the 
reſt of the kingdom; but afterwards he made 

ſeveral 


The ear] 


the carl of 


is defcated 


n 
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1408. ſeveral attempts to dethrone him; ſo that it 

might be a queſtion, whether he had done 

more for, than inſt, him, if, in an affair 

of this nature, a ſingle rebellion did not pre- 
ponderate numberleſs ſervices. 

Henry being on his march, when he re- 
ceived the news of the defeat and death of the 
earl of Northumberland, proceeded to York; 
and he made ſome ſtay in that city, to try the 
rebels, of whom ſome were executed; but 
others redeemed their lives, with large ſums 
of money. | 

Before the king departed from London, he 
had ordered a fleet to be equipped againſt the 
French rovers, who, for ſome time, had in- 
teſted the coaſt of England, and done great 
damage to the merchants ; and Edmund Hol- 
land, earl of Kent, commander of the fleet, 
was long in queit of theſe rovers, to no pur- 
poſe. At length, hearing that they were re- 
tired, on the coaſt of Bretagne, to the little 
iſle of Brehac, which was expreſly excepted, 
in the truce with the Bretons, he went and 


attacked them, in a town of the ſame name, pope 


where they had ſhut themſelves up; and, in 
the firſt aſſault, he received a wound of which 
he died, in five days; tho this did not pre- 
vent his troops from continuing the ſiege, and 
— the town, where they put all to the 
{word. 
Arrace AS the French, notwithſtanding the frequent 
for Poictou Fatifications of the truce, made continual at- 
and Gui- tempts upon England, Henry was forced, at 
enne. Jaſt, to conclude a new ſeparate truce, for 
AQ, Pub. Picardy and Guienne, from the 3oth of Sep- 
tember, 1408, to the 11t of May, 1410; and 
Poictou was expreſly included, becauſe the 
French denied that province to be held of 
Guienne. 
'A brief The ſchiſm, which commenced, in 1378, 
account of by the double election of Urban VI. and Cle- 
the ſchiſm, ment VII, ſtill continued, to the great ſcan- 
Platina, dal of Chriſtendom ; but, Urban dying, in 1390, 
Walling. the cardinals of his party elected Boniface IX, 
who, at firſt, ſeemed very much inclined ro put 
an end to the ſchiſm ; upon which, the court 
of France laboured heartily to inſpire Clement 
with the ſame reſolution ; yet, as he proved 
inflexible, the univerſity of Paris was ordered 
to meet, who decided, that, to put an end to 
the ſchiſm, one of theſe three ways was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. The firſt was, that the two 
popes ſhould reſign; the ſecond, that they 
thould agree upon umpires to determine their 
difterence ; and the third, that the determina- 
tion ſhould be reterred to a general council. 
This reſolution, being communicated to Cle- 
ment, gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that he 
died, ſoon after, in- 1394; and, when the king 
of France had notice ot his death, he wrote to 
the cardinals, deſiring them not to proceed 
to a new election; but, as they ſuſpected the 
contents of his letter, they choſe, before they 
opened it, the cardinal of Luna, an Arragonian, 
who aſſumed the name of Benedict XIII. Be- 
fore the election, they all took a ſolemn oath, 
that whoever was choſen ſhould renounce the 
papacy, it it was judged neceflary for rhe 
good of Chriſtendom; but Benedict, being 
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elected, diſpenſed with the oath he had taken, 1408. 
when cardinal. On the other hand, Boni. 
face IX. dying, in 1404, his cardinals choſe 
Innocent VII; and, he likewiſe dying the 
following year, they elected Angelo Corario, a 
Venetian, who aflumed the name of Gre- 
gory XIL 

r would be tedious to relate all the eva- 
ſions uſed by Benedict XIII. and Gregory 
XII, to decline the reſignation {worn by each; 
for, tho' they were both willing to be thought 
well affected, they continually ſtarted freſh 
obſtacles to the agreement deſired by all 
Chriſtendom. In a word, the Chriſtian prin- 
ces, tired with the delays of the two popes, 
found means to gain the cardinals of both ſides, 
who, in their own name, ſummoned a general 
council, at Piſa, for the 25th of March, 1409. 

The council being aſſembled, the two popes , 9 
were cited ; and, as they did not think fit to ap- Eo, Pp 
pear,they were declared perjured herericks,and cil of Piſa. 
deprived of their dignity. At the ſame time, AR. Pub. 
the cardinals were impowered to ele& a new Walſing. 
; and they choſe Peter de Candia, who 
{tiled himſelf Alexander V. Before the meet- 
ing of the council, Henry wrote to Gregory, 
to admoniſh him to comply with the method 
of reſignation; but, his letter being ineffectual, 
when he heard of Alexander's election, he iſſued 
out a proclamation, enjoining all his ſubjects 
to own the new It was believed, that 
the ſcandalous ſchiſm, which had now conti- 
nued, 30 years, was, at length, ended; but, 
by Benedict's obſtinacy, it was, ſome years, 
farther prolonged. eb} 

How ſcandalous ſoever this ſchiſm might be, The pro- 
ir did not give the Engliſh clergy ſo much un- gres of 
eaſineſs, as Wickliff's doctrine ; for, tho', du- the Lol- 
ring this reign, the Lollards were treated with _ nf 
great ſeverity, their number continually in- clergy. : 
creaſed ; and there were, even at Oxford, 
doctors, that publickly detended the novel opi- 
nions, as well in their diſputations as writings. 

The biſhops, being extremely alarmed at it, 
obrained of the king an order to the univer- 
ſity, to meet in convocation, and examine the 
books of Wicklift ; but, as the majority were 
ſtill attached to the old doctrine, his books 
were condemned; and the univerſity publiſhed 
a decree, prohibiting all her members, on 
pain of degradation, to preach, or teach, the 
doctrine therein contained. | 

This year, the truce with Bretagne was A truce 
prolonged to the 1ſt of July, 1411. with Bre- 

Henry could not promiſe himſelf any ſolid tague. 
tranquillity, whilſt France was unditturbed ; 
and this occaſioned the riſe of all the motions, 
as well of his own ſubjects as of the Welch 
and Scots. The war, kindled in that kingdom, 
between the honſes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
was very advantageous to England ; for Caf- 
tile and Scotland were more ready to con- 
clude a truce with Henry; the Welch allo, 
receiving no farther aſſiſtance from that quar- 
ter, perceived, at length, that their pretended 
prince was very far from being in a condition 
to perform his promiles, and began, by degrees, 
to deſert him ; and Henry reaped, moreover, 
this advantage, that he becamę more abſolute, 
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1410. at home, ſince he had nothing to fear from his 
eremies, abroad. Tho' he had cauſed Richard 
tio be depoſed, for uſurping an arbitrary power, 
contrary to the laws ; yet he plainly ſhewed, 

by certain proceedings, that he would have 


been glad to govern, with an abſolute autho- 


rity. This chiefly appeared, in the elections of 
members of parliament ; for, by the directions 
ot court, certain artifices were practiſed, to ren- 
der the freedom of voting uſeleſs, ſince the 


ſheriffs took the liberty to return ſuch repre- 


ſentatives, as had not a majority of votes. 
Tnis practice is of ſuch fatal conſequence, that 
it may be aſſerted, that the liberty of the 
Englith will no longer ſubſiſt, than whilſt the 
privilege of freely electing their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament remains inviolable ; tor, 
it once the ſovereign comes to chuſe what 
repreſentatives he pleaſes, the bounds of the 
royal authority will be, at laſt, ſo enlarged, as 
to leave nothing but the mere ſhadow of liber- 
ty. Of this wey have ſecn a rematkable in- 
ſtance, in the reſgn of Richard II; but it may 
be farther added, that all the kings of Eng- 
land, who have enjoyed a more abſolute 


wer than the reſt, acquired it, by procur- 


ing their creatures to be elected. When a 
parliament conſiſts of ſuch members, it is no 
longer the king, that is charged with incroach- 
ments on the people's liberty, but the nation 
itſelt, that voluntarily runs into ilavery ; and, 
if, afterwards, they reſolve to recover their 
freedom, they can only ſucceed, by violent 
methods ; which, by the way, 1s t 
of moſt of the civil wars, ſo frequently kin- 
died, in England. The parliament, which met, 
in January, 1410, conſidering the conſequen- 
ces of the king's over-ruling the elections, 
believed, that the redreſs of abuſe this was 
the moit preiling affair ; and, accordingly, in 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, they preſented a 
bill to the king, by which, the ſherifls, who 
ſhould be found guilty ot making falſe returns, 
were to be fincd 100 |. iterl. tor every offence. 
1 he king would have been glad to evade this 
act, but, as he could not do it, without lay- 
ing himſelt too open, and, beſides, deſigned to 
demand a ſubſidy, he gave it the royal aſſent. 
Upon paſſing this act, the king demanded 
a ſupply of money of the commons, who, on 
that occaſion, renewed their former inſtances, 
with reſpe& to the clergy ; for Wicklift's 
doctrine had prevailed ſo much, that the ma- 
jority of the houſe of commons, were in- 
clined that way. Accordingly, the commons 
Petition of Preſented to the King two petitions, one a- 
the com- gainſt the clergy, and the other in favour of 


mons a- 


* conſumed their incomes, in a very different 
© manner from the donor's intent ; that their 
revenues were exceſſive, and, conſequently, 
it was neceſſary to leſſen them; that ſo 
many eſtates might eaſily be ſeized, as 
would provide for 150 carls, at the rate of 
© 3200 marks per annum, each; 1500 barons, 
* at 100 marks, each; 6200 knights, at 40 
marks; and 100 hoſpitals, at 100 marks; 
that, by this means, the kingdom's ſafety. 
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the Lollards. In the firſt, they repreſented, 
gainſt the © That the elergy abuſed their riches, and 
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© would be more effectually provided for, the 1410. 
© poor better maintained, and the clergy more 
* attached to their duty.” 

In the ſecond petition, the commons prays 
ed, that the ſtatute, paſſed againſt the Lollards, 
in the ſecond year of his reign, might either 
be repealed, or, at leaft, qualified with ſome 
reſtrictions. | | 

If the parliament; that firſt moved the leſ- Another, 
ening of the clergy's revenues, was ſtiled the in favour 
Unlearned, the names of Lollard and Herctical of tbe Lol- 
were 1 beſtowed on this; and the clergy Maling. 
conſidered the petition, as tending to under- 6 
mine all religion ; which was indufiriouſly inſt- 
nuated to the king, with all the aggravations, 
that parties concerned are capable of diſplaying, 
on ſuch an occaſion. Ir is difficult ro know, 
whether the king himſelf was of this mind; 
however, he declared, that he was no leſs 
concerned tor the intereſt of the church, than 
the clergy themſelves. After the death of the 
earl ot Northumberland, there was not a lord 
in the kingdom, that could give him any diſ- 
turbance ; and, tho the people were diſſatiſ- 
hed, Henry was very ſenſible, that, of them- 
ſelves, they would never be induced to rebel ; 
ſo that he was obliged to pleaſe the clergy,. 
who alone were able to ſtir up the people, if 
they had fo plauſible a pretence, as the loſs of 
their revenues. He, therefore, anſwered the The king 
commons very ſharply, that he neither could, reje&s the 
nor would, conſent to their petitions, and ex- W. Peti- 
preſly prohibited them to meddle any more Wallin | 
with the church's concerns; and, as for the * 
Lollards, he ſaid, that, far from itting 
the ſtatute againſt them to be repealed, he 
wiſhed it more rigorous, for the utter extir- 
pation of hereſy out of the kingdom. | 

The commons being diſappointed, were Another 
contented with moving, that, at leaſt, clerks petition a- 
convicted ſhould not be delivered to the bi- gainſt the 
mops priſon, alledging that daily experience cler is 
proved, that by, this means, they always eſ- Walde 
caped the puniſhment they deſerved. | 
the commons demanded was no leſs rea ſon- 
able, now, than in the reign of Henry II, 
when that prince, and all the os the 
realm, maintained that point fo vigorouſly, 
againit Becket and pope Alexander in; bur 
Heary, to prevent his being expoſed to the like 
troubles with Henry II, refuſed alſo to give 
his aſſent to this bill; and, on the contrary, 
he affected to ſhew an extraordinary zeal for 
the intereſts of the church, and to take ſuch 
ſteps as he judged molt agreeable to the clergy. | 
Tho' it is maniteſt, that Wickliff's doctrine The king 
was the real cauſe of the motions made by orders a 
the houſe of commons, the king was willing Lollard to 
to convince them, how far he was from giving — _ 
them any countenance, by ſigning a warrant, a Pr | 
for burning Thomas Badby ; and the prince | 
of Wales, being diſpoſed to be preſent at 
the execution, as the poor wretch gave ſen- 
ſible proofs of the torture he endured, ordered 
the hre to be remoyed, and promiſed him a 
penſion, tor lief, provided he would recant ; 
but Badby, recovering his ſpirits, refuſed this 
gracious offer, and ſuffered death, with heroick 


courage. 
78 The 
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1410. The commons conſidered this execution, as 
8 an inſult, and a great aggravation of the king's 
menge late refuſal ; and, accordingly, when the king 
offended, demanded a power to levy, annually, a cer- 
and refuſe tain ſubſidy, tho* the parliament ſhould not 
the king's fit, the demand was boldly rejected. The 
Morn commons would have even denied a ſupply, for 
ds of neceſſary occaſions, if, to compel them to 
it, he had not, as formerly, prolonged the 
ſeſſions, till he obtained his defire. It evi- 
dently appeared, that the earl of Northumber- 
land was dead; that the commotions, in Wales, 
were almoſt ended; and that France was no 
longer formidable; otherwiſe he would never 
have dared to treat the commons, in ſuch a 
haughty manner. 
Notwithſtanding the ill poſture of affairs, 
in France, the duke of Burgundy reſumed his 
deſign of beſieging Calais; dar, all his prepa- 
re ws rations, at St. Omer, for the carrying on the 
— Ca- ſiege, being burnt to aſhes, either by accident, 
Jais, or by means of an incendiary, ſent on 3 
Walſmg. by the governor of Calais, this project, like 
the preceding, vaniſhed into air. The French 
hiſtorians take no notice of this attempt; tho* 
it ſeems, by the king's precaution, in ſending 
Act. Pub. the prince of Wales to Calais, at that very 
juncture, he had received ſome private intel- 
ligence of it ; but, however that be, the truce 
with France, for Guienne and Picardy, was 
again prolonged, for ſome months. 
The Eng- This year, Robert de Humphreville, vice- 
liſh ravage admiral of England, entered the gulf of Edin- 
2 burgh, and, daily landing his men, now in 
= place, then in another, carried off a great 
ty. | 
The whole year 1411 was ſpent in ſeveral 
negotiations, which ended, at length, in pro- 
* longing the truce with France, for five years; 
AR. Pub, Wit ile, till February, 1413; and with 
Bretagne, for 10 years. 
Theſe negotiations require no farther ex- 
plication, ſince we have, already, ſeen the oc- 
caſion of them; but the negotiation, this 
year, with the duke of Burgundy, deſerves a 
more particular notice; and, to this purpoſe, 
it will be neceſſary to explain, as briefly as 
poſſible, the preſent ſituation of affairs, in 
France, on which depends a conſiderable part 
of the occurrences of this and the two follow- 
ing reigns. | 
We have ſeen, how John, duke of Bur- 
gundy, aſſaſſinated the duke of Orleans, bro- 
ther to king Charles VI, and, avowing the 
fact, had intereſt ſufficient to procure a par- 
don ; and he, afterwards, went into his do- 
minions, in Flanders, with an intent to reſtore 
to the biſhoprick of Liege his dutcheſs's bro- 
ther, expelled by his people. Whilſt he pre- 
pared for this war, the dutcheſs of Orleans, ac- 
companied by her three ſons, of whom Charles, 
the eldeſt, was only 15 years old, came; and, 
caſting herſelf at the teet of the king, her bro- 
ther-in-law, ſhe demanded juſtice, for the death 
of her husband; but, tho' the duke of Bur- 
undy had procured a pardon, his adverſaries, 
improving his abſence, had credit enough to 
have it revoked, and to cauſe him to be pro- 
nounced an enemy to the ſtate. He was then 
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— 
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marching to the relief of Maeſtricht, where 


the inhabitants of Liege held their biſhop be- 
ſieged; and, at his approach, they raiſed the 
ſiege ; but, being afterwards informed, that 
the duke had no more than 16000 men, he 
reſolved to attack him; and, tho” their army 
was three times as numerous as the duke's, 
they were routed, with the loſs of 30,000 men. 
The duke's victory ſo alarmed his enemies, in 
France, that, believing themſelves in danger, 
at Paris, where the duke had many adherents, 
they retired to Tours, and took the king with 
them; but the victorious duke, preferring his 
affairs, in France, to the war againſt the men 
of Liege, who were ſufficiently humbled, put 
himſelf, immediately, at the head of 4000 
horſe, and came to Paris, where he was re- 
ceived, in triumph. At his arrival, he ſo ma- 
naged, that the Pariſians ſent deputies to the 
king, beſeeching him to return to their city; 
and Charles, then in one of his lucid intervals, 
judged it imprudent, in the preſent juncture, 
to protect the enemies of the duke of Burgun- 
dy. He repaired to Paris, as was deſired, and, 
immediately, appointed conſiderable perſons 
to negotiate an agreement, between the duke 
of Burgundy-and the ſons of the duke of Or- 
leans, which was accompliſhed, tho' with ex- 
ceeding difficulty; and the dutcheſs of Orleans 
died, with grief, to ſee her husband's mur- 
derer triumphant ; whilſt the young duke of 
Orleans, then only in his 16th year, was ob- 
liged to be reconciled to his mortal enemy ; 


1411. 
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and, from thenceforward, the duke of Burgun- 


dy ſeized the government, the king, who of- 
ten relapſed, being incapable of holding the 
reins himſelf. 

In the interim, Henry, continually deſirous 
of a peace with France, intended to marry the 
prince of Wales, with one of the daughters of 
the duke of Burgundy, who was fo firmly e- 
ſtabliſhed ; but, whilſt he ſtudiouſſy contrived, 
how to accompliſh his project, ſuch viciſſitudes 
happened, in France, as convinced him, that 
this alliance was not ſo certain a method, as 
he had imagined, to attain his ends. The 
dukes of Berry, Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne, 
and the earls of Clermont and Armagnac, 
meeting at Gien, in Auguſt, 1410, entered 
into a league againſt the duke of Burgundy, 
and, ſhortly after, approached Paris ; but the 
duke, having the king in his hands, oppoſed 
them, with equal forces ; which ſhewed, that 
the execution of their deſign depended on a 
battle, the ſucceſs whereof could not but be 
doubtful. In all probability, France itſelf 
would be ruined by a battle, that would be 
deſtructive to the kingdom, on which ſide ſo- 
ever victory inclined, had not an agreement 
been made between theſe princes, that the 
duke of Burgundy ſhould depart from Paris; 
that the confederate princes ſhould not enter 
there ; and that none of the heads of either 
party, unleſs ſent for by letters, under the great 
ſeal, ſhould come to court. 

The duke of Burgundy, punctually obſerving 
this agreement, retired into theLow-Countries ; 
but the duke of Orleans and his party were 


nat ſo ſcrupulous ; for, having disbanded their 


troops, 


AR. Pub; 
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1411. troops, they levied others, and approached 
paris, with a view of inriching themſelves with 
the plunder of the metropolis; which ſtill firm- 
ly adhered to the Burgundian party. The 
uke, being, thus, deceived, made an alliance 
with the king of England, who, believing it his 
intereſt to ſupport him, ſent him a conſider- 
able body of troops ; and, with this aid, the 
duke, marching into France, and paſling 
through the enemy's quarters, who were 
blocking up Paris, entered the city, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, on the zoth 
of October, 1411. This gave the firſt riſe to 
the two potent factions of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy ; the firſt of which were, afterwards, 
named Armagnacs, from the carl of Armag- 

nac, who became their head. 
A parlia- During theſe commotions, in France, the 
ment in Parliament of England, meeting, about the 
Englend. End of this year, petitioned the king, for a 
An act of general pardon for his ſubje&s ; and Henry 
NE readily granted their requeſt, excepting only 
Glendour and his adherents ; from whence it 
appears, that Glendour was ſtill living, though, 
according to molt hiſtorians, he died, in 1409. 
Indeed, after the earl of Northumberland's 
deceaſe, his affairs went to decay; for the 
Welch, finding that he was unable to perform 
his promiſes, had deſerted him, by degrees; 
and he was even apprehenſive, that they would 
make an attempt upon his life, or deliver him 
up to the king. He, for this reaſon, paſſed 
the reſidue of his days, in ſome retired place; 
ſo that it is no wonder the time of his death 
is unknown; yet that he lived, till 1417, is 

not to be diſputed. 

1412. The affairs of France were involved, more 
A conti- and more, by the mutual animoſity of the two 
T factions, who did not ſcruple to ſacrifice, to 
bles in their paſſions, the good of the publick. Hen- 
France. Ty had, hitherto, juſtly dreaded ſome miſchief, 

from that quarter; and, if the diſſenſions of 
the princes of the blood had not prevented 
thoſe that were at the helm, during the king's 
illneſs, from effectually ſupporting the Engliſh 
male-contents, he would, very probably, have 
been greatly diſtreſſed; but he no ſooner per- 
ceived, that the two factions, to the laſt de- 
gree, had deteited each other, than his fears 
entirely vaniſhed. He even began to project 
means, to reap ſome advantage from the 
troubles, in France, as the French had fre- 
quently attempted to improve the inſurrections, 
in England ; and, in this, the obſervation of 
the truce was no more regarded, on one fide 

than the other. 
| Henry ſoon met with as fair an opportunity, 
2 of offered by the French themſelves, as he could 
fac co him have deſired: The dukes of Berry, Orleans, 
for aid, Bourbon, Alenſon, the carl of Armagnac and 
Act. Pub. the lord d' Albret, heads of one of the factions, 
finding that they could not withſtand the duke 
of Burgundy, who had the king and all the 
royal family in his power, reſolved to ſtrength- 
en themſelves with the aſſiſtance of the king of 
England; but, as they were ſenſible, that the 
duke of Burgundy had hindered them, by 
making an alliance with Henry, they judged 
it neceſſary to diſſolve that union, by offering 
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ſuch terms, as were capable of taking off 1412. 
Henry from his engagements with their ene 
my; wherefore, meeting at Bourges, they 

agreed on the conditions to be propoſed, and 

then ſent deputies, to treat with him. 

The duke of Burgundy had, as yet, evad- 
ed Henry's propoſal, of marrying the prince 
of Wales with one of his daughters; and, 
38 with other views; but, being in- 
ormed of what was contriving, in England, 
he preſs'd, in his turn, the concluſion of the 
marriage. Herry prerended to hear the pro- 
poſal, with pleaſure ; bur it was only to pro- 
cure better terms from the Orleans faction; 
and, indeed, the deputies of the princes, hear- 
ing of this negotiation, inſiſted no farther 
upon 7 article, but concluded the treaty, 
juſt as Heury propoſed, on the 18th of May, 

1412. 

By this treaty, the confederate princes were A treaty 
obliged, between 

I. To ſurrender to the king of England a- 2 and 
bout 1500 towns, caſtles, and bayliwicks, mocks 5 
which they held, in Guienne, or Poictou. faction. 

II. To conquer for him what remained of Act. Pub. 
theſe provinces in the hands of the French, 
and reſtore to him Guienne, with all its de- 
pendences, in the ſame condition and extent, 
as enjoyed by his predeceſſors. 

III. The king allowed, that the duke of 
Berry ſhould hold Poictou, for lite, provided 
he did him homage, and delivered up Poic- 
tiers, Niort, and Luſignan ; and,' as for the 
reſt of the fortified rowns, in that province, he 
ſhould place ſuch governors in them, as would 
bind themſelves, by oath, to reſign them, af- 
ter his deceaſe, to the king of England. The 
duke of Orleans was to have the durchy of 
Angouleſme, on the fame terms; and the earl 
of Armagnac certain caſtlewards, in Guienne. 

IV. The king was obliged, on his part, to 
lend the princes an aid of 1000 men at arms, 
and zooo archers, who were to go to Blois, 
where they ſhould be received by the princes, 
and paid, before-hand, according to the ſti- 
pulated pay. | 

The treaty being ratified, Henry gave the Prince 
command of this aid to Thomas, his ſecond Thomas 
ſon, created, a few days after, duke of Cla- a——_— 
rence ; and he ſent with him, in this expedi- ur. © 
tion, the duke of York and Thomas Beaufort, Walſing. 
high admiral! of England. "Theſe troops de- 
parted, in July ; and it appears, from ſeveral 
pieces in the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
that the king was preparing to go, in perſon, 
to take poſſelfion of Guienne. 

However, whilſt theſe forces had been bu- He arrives 
— raiſing, in England, the ſituation of and finds 
affairs was altered, in France; for the duke * 4 
of Burgundy, improving his advantages over de. 
his enemies, cloſely beſieged them, in | panda 
and had brought the 74 with him; and, 
tho? the beſieged made a vigorous defence, in 
hopes of ſupplies from England, they would 
have found it, perhaps, extremely difficult to 
hold out, if the duke of Burgundy had not 
thought fit to offer them peace. He was 
afraid of the arrival of the Englith troops ; and ( 
the confederates had reaſon to Gyr 

that 
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1412. that they would not come, timely enough; 
WH w which different fears rendering both ſides 
more tractable, the treaty, propoſed by the 
duke of Burgundy, was accepted, without 
heſitation, * gp the ſame time, proclaimed. 
In the interim, the duke of Clarence, land- 
ing in Normandy, advanced towards Blois, 
with all poſſible diligence, without commit- 
ting hoſtilities, by the way; but, when he 
heard, that the confederates had accepted a 
peace, he conſidered France, as an enemy's 
country. It was the duke of Orleans's buſi- 
neſs, chief of the faction, who had drawn 
him into France, to give him ſatisfaction; 
but, as he had no money, to pay what was 
already due to the Engliſh, he was obliged 
to deliver to him, in hoſtage, the earl of An- 
gouleſme, his brother ; and the duke of Cla- 
rence, finding himſelf in the heart of an ene- 
my's country, with a few troops, and not 
without apprehenſions, that the two parties 
would join 2 him, did not judge it ex- 
pedient to ſtand upon terms; and he only 
{tipulated for leave to lead his troops into 
Guienne, where they ſerved to recover ſome 
places, by the aid of the earl of Armagnac 
and the lord d'Albret, who were not pleaſed 
with the peace. 
This affair being over, Henry enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity, having nothing more 


Walting, 


Henry 
enjoys a 
profound 


* diviſions, was become unable to hurt him. 


The Welch ſought only to make their peace; 
and the regent of Scotland, content to ſee the 
King, his nephew, in the power of the Eng- 
liſh, minded only his private concerns. In 
fine, the male-contents, in England, being no 
longer ſupported by foreign princes, remain- 
ed quiet; and Henry made uſe of this calm, 
to ctiace the ill impreſſions, his ſeverity and 
proceedings, with reſpect to the parliament, 
had made in the minds of his ſubjects. He af- 
fected popularity, and laboured, by all poſſible 
means, to ſhew, that he deſigned nothing leſs 
than ſtretching the royal prerogative. His en- 
deavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſevere treatment of his enemies, and 
retuſals to the houſe of commons, he was ac- 
counted a generous, mild, and moderate prince. 
What was, before, conſidered, as an effect 
of his cruel and revengeful temper, was, now, 
readily aſcribed to pure neceſſity, and the 
circumſtances of his affairs; and it was, doubt- 
leſs, the latter conduct of this prince, which 
induced hiſtorians to give him ſuch extrava- 
gant encomiums. This example ſhews, how 
caſy it is for a ſovereign to efface diſadvan- 
tageous impreſſions entertained of him by his 
{ubjects, provided he is ſo wiſe and fortunate, 
as to perſuade the world, that he ſincerely in- 
tends - 2 his behaviour. | 
Whi enry endeavoured to recover his 
dle pier reputation, which had ſuffered a little, ſince 
of Wales. his acceſſion to the throne, the prince of 
Hall. Wales entirely deſtroyed his own, by his daily 
exceſſes; for, tho' he had naturally a great and 
generous heart, he ſuffered himſelf ro be cor- 
rupted by perſons, who, to ſerve their own 
ends, flattered his vicious paſſions, and divert- 
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to fear from France ; which, by inteſtine. 


| 2. 4 


ed him from the paths of virtue. His coutt 1412. 
was the receptacle of libertines, debauchees, Www ww; 
buffoons, paraſites, and the like; and no- 

thing was diſcourſed of, but the riotous and 

wild pranks of the prince, or his companions. 

Such a conduct in a prince, heir apparent to, 

the crown; greatly aſtoniſhed the conſider- 

ate, who . the conſequences; yet, : 
amidſt theſe apprehenſions, a ray of hope 1 We 
ſhined, in a very unexpected mark of mode- 
ration given by the prince. One of his favou- 

rites being arraigned, for felony, before the 

chief juſtice, he determined to be preſent at 

the trial, with an intent to overawe the judge ; 

but, his preſence not preventing the crimi- 

nal's condemnation, he was ſo tranſported” 
with rage, that he ſtruck the judge, on the i 72 £ 
face. The chief juſtice, thus, affronted, con- Me ak 
ſidering the conſequences of ſuch an action, the face. 
without xegarding the quality of the offender, Hall. 
commanded him to be arreſted, on the ſport, 

and committed to priſon ; but, then, what could 

never be expected, the prince, quiet as a lamb, 
ſubmitted to the judge's orders, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be conducted to priſon, without 
reſiſtance, like a private axe" att 

The judge's courage and the prince's mo-, The king 
deration were equally agreeable to the King; Srows — 
yet Henry, being exceſſively jealous of his Be notes; 
crown, gave ear to ſome people's inſinuations, T. Orta- 
that his ſon had formed evil deſigns againſt borne. 
him; and he would, perhaps, have proceeded 
ro extremities, in order to avert the imagin- 
ed danger, had not the prince taken timely 
care, to remove his ſuſpicions. He no ſooner 
was informed of the king his father's ſenti- who vinz 
ments of him, than he deſired a private au- dicates | 
dience, and, obtaining it, caſt himſelf at his Amit 
feet, and ſaid, Sir, f am told, that you have Pat 
* entertained a ſuſpicion of me, injurious to | 
my honour, and to the veneration I have 
for your perſon, or government. Indeed, I 
5 confeſs, that I have been guilty 
of ſome intemperate ſallies, which deſerve 
your indignation; but I never had the leaſt 
thought of any attempt upon your perion, or 
government. They, that dare charge me 
with ſuch a monſtrous crime, ſtudy only to 
diſturb your quiet and mine ; and, to clear 
myſelf of this imputation, I have preſumed 
to come and throw myſclf at your feet, hum- 
bly intreating you, to cauſe all my actions 
to be as rigoroully examined, as thoſe of 
your —_—_—_ ſubjects; for I am ready to 
© undergo the ftrifteſt ſcrutiny, being confi- 
dent, that you will be fully convinced of my 
© innocence.” The king, upon this frank de- 
claration, grew perfectly eaſy, and reſtored 
him to favour. 

In the beginning of 1413, Henry was ſeized 1413. 
with a diſtemper, that occaſioned his death ; The king 
and Mezerai affirms, that it was the leproſy ; 2 
but others ſay, that it was a ſort of apoplexy, q,ugere - 
which had frequent returns, and threw him giſtempa. 
into fits that deprived him of his ſenſes. How- Walſing. 
ever this be, his diſtemper, which ſeized him, 
at ſeveral times, laſted, near three months, 
and then brought him to his end. A certain 
perſon, having formerly told him, that he hows 
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die, at Jeruſalem, he verily believed, that 
God 


would make him his inſtrument, to 
reſcue that city, out of the hands of the 
Infidels; and, in this belief, fancying that 


his death was not ſo near, he judged it his 
duty to dedicate the remainder of his days to 
that glorious expedition. Accordingly, he 
took the croſs, and, calling a great council, 
communicated his deſign, ordering all things 
to be ſpeedily prepared for his voyage ; bur, 

reſently after, the returns ot his diſtemper 
being more frequent than uſual, he found, that 
he ought to employ all his thoughts, in pre- 
parations for death. His continual fear ot lo- 
ſing his crown, on account of the many at- 
tempts to wreſt it from him, increaſing with 
his years, every time he went to bed, it was, 
by his orders, laid on his pillow, leſt he ſhould 
be ſeized, before he was dead. One day, be- 
ing fallen into ſo ſtrong a fit, that he was 
thought to reſign his laſt breath, the prince of 
Wales took up the crown and carried it away ; 
but, ſoon after, the king, recovering his ſen- 
ſes, and miſſing the crown, enquired, what was 
become of it; and, being intormed that the 
prince had taken it, he ſent for him, and ask- 
ed him, whether he would rob him of his roy- 
alty, even before his deceaſe. The prince re- 
plied, © He never had entertained any ſuch 
te thoughts, but, believing him dead, he took 
ec the crown, as his lawful heir, and the only 
ce perſon that had a right to it; nevertheleſs, 
« he thanked God, that he was again reco- 
tc vered, and heartily wiſhed, that he might 
< long live, to wear it himſelf ;” and, at the 


fame time, he went for the crown, and laid it 


„„ ah 

Henry's laſt fit ſeized him, in St. Edward's 
chapel, as he was worſhipping, at that ſaint's 
ſhrine ; and he was coerried tò the abbot of 


Weſtminſter's lodgings, , which were nearer 
than his own: Some time after, recovering 


his ſpeech, and finding himſelf in a ſtrange 


place, he asked, Where he was; and being 


Stow. 


told, at the abbot of Weſtminſter's, in a chan- 


ber, called Jeruſalem, theſe words reminding 


him of the foreſaid prediction, he thought 


only of dying. Before he expired, he ſent for 


the prince, his eldeſt ſon, and gave him 


excellent inſtructions, among which he could 


not forbear diſcovering ſome doubts, about his 
right to the crown; and he alfo repreſented 
to him, that he was afraid his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, woutd diſturb him, in the 
enjoyment of the throne. It does not appear, 
whether theſe fears were occaſioned by his ſe- 
cond ſon's turbulent temper ; or by ſome en- 


gagement with him, when he conceived a ſuſ- 


picion of his eldeſt ; but, however that be, 


the prince anſwered, that, as he was his law- 


ful heir, he would endeavour to ſecure the 


crown, by the fame methods he had himſelf 
Preſerved it, during his life. As for the duke 


ſolemnly interred. His tomb is of alabaſter, 


of Clarence, if he behaved, as he ought, he 
ſhould always find him a kind brother ; bur, 


HENRY IV. 


if he ated otherwiſe; he knew how to make 1 
him return to his duty. The king faid no- 
thing more, except that he implored the pro- 
tection of Heaven; and, a few moments atter, 


65 


413. | 


he reſigned his laſt breath, on the .2oth of He'dies, 
March, 1413, in the 46th year of his age, Walſing. 


after a reign of 13 years, 5 months, and 21 
days N ; 


Moſt of the hiſtorians applaud Henry's The cha- 
mildneſs, clemency, generolity, valour, and rafter of 


many other virtues; but they appear more in 
their writings than in his actions ; for," if he 
had ſome reputation, whilſt a private perſon, 
he does not ſeem to have increaſed; or main- 
tained it, after his acceffion- to the throne. 
His —_— character was an extreme 
jealouſy for a crown, acquired by ways not 
univerſally approved, and preſerved by 
ſhedding a torrent of noble blood ; and, 
tho*. his ufurpation of the crown could be 
juſtified, the death of Richard II. will be an 
indelible ſtain to his memory. In a word, he 
performed nothing remarkable, to afford mat- 
ter for panegyrick. His expedition into Scot- 
land and Wales did not, in the leaſt, contri- 
bute to his honour; and, if he fortunately 
freed himſclf from all the conſpiracies againit 
him, he was principally indebted to the mayor 
of Cirenceſter, the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and 
the carl of Weſtmoreland: The battle ot 
Shrewsbury, in which he vanquiſhed young 
Piercy, is the only notable ation, in the 
courſe of his reign ; for his continual fear of 
inſurrections cauſed him to neglect ſeveral 
opportunities of humbling France, and reco- 
vering the provinces loſt by his predeceflors. 
He even ſuffered many inſults from the 
French, Scots, Welch, and Bretons, without 
diſcovering much reſentment; and, in fine, 
he employed all his thoughts, in preſerving 
his crown. This prudent policy ought to be 
the chief, if not the only ſubject of his praiſe, 
as it was the ſole motive of his actions, none 
of which render him eminent; for, though 
he had cauſed Richard II. to be depoſed, tor 
uſurping an unlimited power, he ſhewed, by 
his conduct, that he had not ſuch a great 
averſion for that crime, as he pretended, 
when it was his intereſt to expoſe it. In- 
deed, towards the end of his days, ha ſeem- 


ed to have formed a deſign, to purſue max 


ims more conformable to the nation's liber- 
ties; but God was not pleaſed to allow him 
time, to demonſtrate the effects of this reſo- 
. = ; 
When I conſider the exceſſive encomiums 
beſtowed on this prince, I cannot help ſuſ- 
cting, that the glory of being the firſt 
urner of hereticks, and of protecting the 
clergy againſt the attempts ot the houſe of 
commons, were the main. ſprings ot all 
theſe commendations ; for it is notorious, 
that the eccleſiaſticks are as zealous, in ex- 
tolling their benefactors, as in detaming their 
oppoſers. | | | 


* His body was conveighed, by water, to Feverſham; and from thence, by land, to Canterbury, where he was 


| er, parcel- gilt, and appears to have been erected by queen Joan of Navarre, 
his ſecond wife, whoſe effigies lies, on his right-hand, "ond 3g mm betwixt two — the north - ſide of the | 


chapel of St. Thomas Beckct, oppoſite to the monument of Edward, the Black Prince. Sandf. Gen, 
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1413. During this reign, the famous Robert Henry had, by Mary Bohun **, daughter 1413. 
> Knolles, William Wickham “, biſhop of Win- to the earl of Hereford, four ſons and two www 
Perſons of cheſter, and Richard Whittington f, mayor of daughters, viz. Henry, his ſucceſſor, Thomas, ny IV's 
Walling London, were famous for works of charity and duke of Clarence, John, duke of Bedford, and 


> uſeful foundations. Humphrey, created duke of Gloucefter by 
Stow. Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, two Henry V, his brother. Blanche, the eldeſt 


famous poets that flouriſhed in this reign, are daughter, was married to Lewis Barbatus, e- 
generay accounted the firſt reformers of the leEtor Palatine; and Philippa, his ſecond, was 


Engliſh language +. wite to Eric, king of Denmark and Norway. 
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14. HENRY V. ſirnamed of Monmouth. 


Henry H ENRY IV. not being beloved by Henry of Monmouth, fo named from the The edu: 


the Engliſh, his death was very little place of his nativity, was exactly of the tem- cation of 

regarded; for the clergy alone la- per deſired by the Engliſh, being naturally of Henry V: 
mented his loſs, - becauſe, in his reign, they an elevated and enterpriſing genius; and, for 
had met with great favour and protection. The this reaſon, the king, his fat er, had always 
reſt of the nation eaſily forgot a prince, who, kept him at a diſtance from publick affairs. 
after his acceſſion to the throne, had perform- He had been a ſtudent, at Queen's-cdllege, in 
ed nothing memorable, but ſhed more of his Oxford, under the tuition of the biſhop of 
ſubjects blood than of the enemies of the ſtare; Wincheſter, his uncle ft, chancellor of that uni- 5 
and the very tranquillity they enjoyed, during verſity; where, in his tender years, the prin- i 
his whole reign, was not agreeable to them; ciples of honour and virtue were ſo carefully 
for, they would have preferred a war, ſince a impreſſed on his mind, that they could, never 
fairer opportunity had never offered, to re- after, be effaced. In his very childhood, he 
cover what was loſt, in France. In expectation, diſcovered a ſtrong inclination for war, which 
that the prince, his ſon, would revive the glo- increaſing with his years, the king, his father, 
ry of the Engliſh name, which ſeemed buried judged it expedient to indulge it; for, at 18 
in oblivion, {ſince the a of Edward III, years of age, he commanded an army againſt 
they joyfully beheld him ſucceeding a father, the Welch, and defeated them, in two battles ; 
from whom nothing very beneficial to the but his victories did him an inexpreſſible pre- 
kingdom could be expected, tho* his reign had judice. The king, his father, extremely jea- 
been longer; and, in the preſent juncture, lous of his authority, and dreading the conſe- 
England wanted an active and warlike king, quences of ſuch a noble beginning, removed 
who knew how to take advantage of the com- him from all military, as he had done from all 
motions, in France; moreover, war was be- civil offices, left ir ſhould be out of his power 
come neceſſary, to diſpel the ill humours ſpread to cheque his flight, when once he ſhould 


over the kingdom, in the late reign. take wing. The prince, reduced to a ſtate of 


* He was ſo named from Wickham, in Hampſhire, where he was born, in 1324 ; and his father's name was John 
Perrot. After he had been educated, at Wincheſter and Oxford, he returned to his patron, Nicholas Wedal, who 
had been at the expence of his education; and, afterwards becoming known to Edward III, having a genius for ar- 
chitecture, he was made ſurveyor of the king's buildings. His directions for rebuilding Windſor- caſtſe gave great 
ſatisfaction, and occaſioned his promotion, at court, where he paſſed thro? the offices of ſecretary of ftate, privy-ſeal, 
&c ; and he was preferred to the ſee of Winchelter, in 1367, and, ſoon after, made lord chancellor of England. It 
is aid, that, the king being told, that he was a man of no learning, and not qualified for a biſhoprick, he repre- 

ſented to him, that he would ſupply his own Want of learning with being the founder of learning. According- 
ly, he began with the building of New. coll e, in Oxford, and laid the firſt ſtone himſelf, March 1, 1379; and it 
was finiſhed, in ſeven years. In 1387, on the 26th of March, he alſo laid the firſt ſtone of his college, at Wincheſ- 
ter, which he intended as a nurſery for that, at Oxford. Upon this foundation, he ſettled an eſtate for a warden, 
10 fellows, 2 ſchoolmaſters, and 70 ſcholars; and he died, in the fourth year of Henry IV, aged 80 years, and lies bu- 
ricd in St. Swithin's church, in Wincheſter, in a ſtately monument of his own erecting. | 

+ Among other things, he built Newgate, in 1402, above half of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, in Weſt-Smithfield, 
and the library in Grey-Friars, now named Chriſt's Hoſpital ; and king Henry IV. inſtituted the dutchy-court, in 
honour of the houſe of Lancaſter, that the lands, belonging to the dutchy, might, in all ſucceeding ages, Ntinguiſh- 
ed from the lands of the crown; and, in 1411, the Guild-hall, in London, began to be rebuilt, as it now ſtands. 
Stow's Survey. | 
+ Jeftrey Chaucer was a man of quality, wit, and learning; and he was in great favour with king Edward III. and 
Richard II, by whom he was employed in ſome important negotiations, both at home and abroad. In 1374, king 
Edward III. allowed him a pitcher of wine, a day, out of his cellars ; and, in 1398, Richard II. made him a grant of 
a hogſhead of wine, every year, beſides a penſion of 201. per annum, out of the exchequer; both which were conti- 
nucd by Henry IV. Rymer's Foed. He lived, for the moſt part, about Woodſtock and New-Elm, in Oxfordſhire, 
where he had a conſiderable eſtate ; and, dying in 1490, he was buried, in Weſtminſter-abbey. His ſon, Thomas 
Chaucer, was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, in the ſecond year of Henry V ; and Alice, Thomas's daughter, mar- 
ried, firſt, Sir John 2-12 of ſecondly, Thomas de Montacute, earl of Salisbury; and, thirdly, William de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk ; by which two laſt matches, as well as her father's deſcent, the family of Chaucer became allied to 
the greateſt families in England. His friend and companion, John Gower, who joined with him, in refining the Eng- 
liſh language, was of the family of the Gower's of Sittenham, in Yorkſhire; and he lies buried, in St. Mary Over- 
rey's duch, in Southwark, part of which he rebuilt. Stow. | ? 

** Who died, in 1394. She was the ſecond daughter, and one of the coheireſſes of Humphry de Bohun, earl of 
Hereford, Eſſex, and Northampton. Walſing. King Henry had no children, by Johanna of Navarre, his ſecond wife. 

tt Henry Beaufort, ſecond ſon to John of Gaunt, by Catharine Swinford, who was conſecrated, June 23, 1406. 
Sandford, 
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idleneſs, 


Book XI. The Reign of 


1413. idleneſs, being naturally active, ſought em- 
wy w ployment ; and, unhappily, by the inſtigation 
of ſome about him, and, perhaps, by the di- 
rection of the king, his | orien, he ran into 
diſhonourable courſes, and abandoned himſelf 
to exceſſes, unbecoming his birth, and inju- 
rious to his reputation. However, his good 
diſpoſition did not fail to diſcover itſelf, on 
certain occaſions ; and his moderation, in ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be condufted to priſon, by 
order of the judge he had affronted, evidently 
ſhewed, that the ſeeds of virtue were not en- 
tirely deſtroyed in his mind, by ſenſuality. Ac- 
cordingly, the king, his father, by reaſon of 
his abilities, was afraid of him, tho' a young 
prince, in a manner, drowned in pleaſures, did 
not appear likely to give him any diſtarbance ; 
burt the Engliſh themſelves were not prejudiced 
againſt him. Indeed, his wild ſallies might 
lead them to apprehend, that they ſhould, one 
day, be unhappy, under his government ; bur, 
on certain occaſions, they obſerved in him 
tokens of generoſity, virtue, and greatneſs of 
ſoul, which inſpired them with hopes of a hap- 

y reformation, in his perſon. 


Henry v. Immediately after the deceaſe of the king, 
is pro- his father, the prince Was proclaimed, by the 
clamed name of Henry V ; and, inſtead of diſputing 


"_ his title, thoſe, who had been moſt averſe to 
the advancement of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
were the irit to pay him their duty. The 
earl of Marche himſelf, depending on his ge- 
neroſity, voluntarily put himſelf into his hands, 
to give him an evident proof of his ſincere in- 
tention to leave him in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the throne ; and, in fine, ſuch confidence did the 
Engliſh place in him, that, contrary to cuſtom, 
they offered to {wear allegiance to him, even 
before his coronation ; but he, in a modeſt 
and obliging manner, told them, that it was 
not reaſonable that they ſhould take an oath 
of fealty to him, before he himſelf had ſo- 
lemnly ſworn to govern them, with equity 
and according to law; which moderation, 
charming all he world, totally effaced the diſ- 
advantageous impreſſions made by his former 
conduct, on thoſe to whom he was not tho- 
roughly known. | 3 

He was crowned on the 9th of April; and 
he granted, that very day, a general pardon, 
for all crimes, except murders and rapes. 
Theſe firſt proceedings manifeſtly ſhewed, that 
he was reſolved worthily to fill the rhrone, to 
which he was raiſed. Before he applied him- 
ſelf to the affairs of the ſtate, he exhorted the 
companions of his former riots to reform their 
lewd lives, and diſmiſſed them, with liberal 
. preſents ; but, at the ſame time, he ſtrictly 
charged them, on pain of his diſpleaſure, not 
to preſume to come near the court; and the 
aſtoniſhment of theſe men, who expected quite 
other things, was equal to, the admiration of 
the witneſſes to a reformation, which afforded 
ſuch a pleaſing proſpect. 


as 2 „ e e attack an 


* He is ſaid, among other goons to diſguiſe himſelf, and lie in wait for the receivers of his father's rents, and, 


rob them ; and, in ſuch rencounters; he ſometimes was ſoundly beaten ; but he always 
rewarded ſuch of his father's officers, as made the braveſt reſiſtance. 


I t} Oneof the Carthufians, termed the houle of Jeſus of Bethlehem; another of Celeſtine monks, who followed the 
rule of St. Benedict; and the third of Bridgetin nuns. Theſe two laſt monaſteries had one church, in common ; the nuns 


above, under che roof, and the brothers below, on the ground; and both monaſteries were ſeparately incloſed; Dugd. 
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 Afﬀeer this firſt proof of his wiſdom, the king 1413. 
continued inceſſantly to give many others that N 
were inconteſtable ; for, in the firſt place, he He < _ 
choſe, for his council, perſons of the greateſt T Lz 
avity, capacity, and credit, among his ſub- | 
Pets ; and then he removed ſome of the jud- 
8, promoting ſuch, in their room, as, to the 
nowledge of the law, joined a perfect inte- 
grity- He did the ſame, with reſpect to in- 
rior magiſtrates; and took particular care to 
fill the vacant benefices with perſons of ſound 
principles and approved merit. | 
Nothing remained to confirm the good opi- He gives 
nion already entertained of him, but to diſ- pa of 
play his martial virtues, and to demonſtrate his piety. 
his piety ; and, as to the firſt, he, during the 
whole courſe of his reign, ſhewed, that he was 
ſecond to none of his predeceflors, as the 
reader will have reaſon to be convinced, here- 
after. As for his piety, he ſoon became fa- 
mous, by two remarkable inſtances ; the firſt 
of which, indeed, might be very ambiguous ; 
but it was confidered, then, as the moſt in- 
fallible ſign of the ſincere intentions of a 
22 to promote the glory of God; I mean 
is condeſcenſion for the clergy, in promiſing 
to perſecute the Wickliffites or Lollards. The 
other mark of his piety was his care to repair, 
as far as was poſſible tor him, the injury done 
to Richard II; for he ordered the body of 
that prince to be removed, from the abbey 
of Langley, where it was indecently buried, 
to Weſtminiter-abbey, and laid by Ann of 
Luxemburgh, his queen; and he afterwards 
founded three religious houſes, near Shene +, 
where Richard's ſoul was to be prayed, for 
ight and day. Ts 
he parliament, that was ſummoned, ſome is kind 
time before, met, on the 15th of May, well parlia- 
inclined to the new king; and ſeveral ſtatutes ment. 
were enacted, tending to the preſervation of 
the publick panty, and of the people's 
rights and privileges. Henry readily gave his 
aſſent to all theſe ſtatutes, and particularly to 
an act to 7 frauds, in the elections of 
members of parliament ; which act the con- 
duct of Richard Il, and ſome attempts of the 
late king, rendered abſolutely neceſſary. | 
Whilik the parliament was employed, about Ty, cler- 
the publick affairs, the convocation of the gy debate, 
clergy was fitting, under the direction of Tho- how to 
mas Arundel, OP of Canterbury ; who, ee 1 
being extremely incenſed againſt the Lollards, AR Zub 
had obtained of the late king an order, to end 
commiſſions to Oxford, to take informations, 
concerning the doctrine of the Wickliffites. 
The buſineſs of theſe commiſſioners was to diſ- 
cover the chief abettors of this hereſy, and 
how it came to be ſpread in the kingdom, 
and particularly in the dioceſes of London, 
Hereford, and Rocheſter ; and, at their re- 
turn, they preſented their informations to the 
archbiſhop, who laid them before the con. 
vocation. After ſeveral debates, it was re- 
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Stow. 


ſolved, 


* 


2 


The kine The archbiſhop umme 
ſuffers 'S to Oldcaſtle; who, difowning the juriſdiction 
Oldcaſtle of the biſhops, deſpiſed the citation; and he 
to be pro- would not even ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him; 


ſecuted. . 
Act. pub. fo that it was fixed on the great gates of the 
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1413. ſolved, that it was impoſſible to extirpate the 
Wy wo Lollard hereſy, without inflicting exemplary 
niſhments on the principal proteCtors of it ; 

They re- hat, among theſe, Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron 
—— tw of Cobham, was to be accounted the moſt 
Flache, conſiderable and dangerous; and that, there 
Act. pub. fore, as a terror to the reſt, he ſhould be firſt 
| attacked, and a proceſs formed againſt him, 
for hereſy ; but, as Oldcaſtle was the king's 
domeſtick, and in his favour, it was judged 
expedient to acquaint the king, before-hand, 

with their deſign, and deſire his leave for 

this proiecution. The archbiſhop, undertak- 

ing this affair, waited on the king, with com- 

plaints againſt Oldcaſtle ; and he endeavour- 

ed to perſuade him, that fire and faggot were 

the only means of extirpating hereſy ; and that 


it was abſolutely — for the intereſt of 


religion, to proceed againſt Oldcaſtle, accord- 
ing to the utmoſt mo of the law. The 
king, having calmly heard him, anſwered, That 
he could never approve of force, in reclaim- 
ing hereticks, and the rather, as experience 
had but too frequently ſhewn, that perſecu- 
ting methods were as effectual againſt truth, 
as againſt error; that he would talk himſelf 
with Oldcaſtle, and attempt to reſtore him to 
the right way; and, if he could not ſucceed, 
he would then conſent to a proceſs againit 
him. In the mean time, to give the clergy 
ſome ſatisfaction, he iſſued out a proclamation, 
prohibiting the Lollards to hold any meetings, 
and charging his ſubjects not to be preſent 
at their preachings * ; and a few days after, he 
was pleaſed to confer with Oldcaſtle; but, 
finding him immoveable, he no longer op- 
poſed the requeſt of the clergy. * W 
upon this, ſent a ſummons 


cathedral, in Rocheſter. Henry, oftended at 
' ſuch a haughty proceeding, ordered him to be 
apprehended and committed to the tower. 
n the 28th of September, the priſoner was 
brought before the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two 
other prelates and ſeveral eccleſiaſticks; but, 
as they could get no anſwers from him, ex- 
cept what were directly repugnant to the eſta- 
bliſhed opinions of thoſe days, they pronoun- 
ced him a heretick, and delivered him over to 
the ſecular power. His death would have, im- 
mediately, followed his condemnation, it, by 
the aſſiſtance of his friends, or negligence of 

his guards, he had not eſcaped out of priſon ; 
but, tho' he went and concealed, himſelf in 
Wales, his perſecutors continued to moleſt 
him, as the ſequel will inform us. Theſe are 
all the remarkable particulars, with reſpect to 
domeſtick affairs, that occurred, from the 2ath 

of March, 1413, to the end of December. 
The neceſ- I ſhall, now, enter upon the relation of the 
firy of join- war, renewed by Henry V, againſt France; a 
ing here war which had laſted, ever ſince the violation 
the French of the treaty of Bretigny, tho' often interrupted 


with the 6 : : 
En liſh by truces, in the late reigns ; but, in order to 


LY 


ſeized above 20 perſons, whom they accuſed 


England; and Henry V, his fon, aſcended 
the throne. 


Hiſtory, conveigh a juſt idea ofthis prince's motives, to where the king lodged ; where, before the 
On pain of impriſonment, and forfeiture of goods. Rymer's Ford, 


carry his arms into France, it will be neceſs 1415." 
= to repreſent the then ſtate of that king- 
0 WI 


m. p | | 
Charles VI, afflited with a diſtemper, The affairs 


which rendered him, for the moſt part of his of France. 
reign, incapable of governing, had three ſons, 
Lewis, John, and Charles; the eldeſt of whom, 
dauphin and duke of Guienne, was a prince 
of an indifferent character. At 16 years of 
age, he had taken to a debauched life; and he, 
moreover, was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with ptinci- 
ples, that led him to arbitrary power, and 
carried him into many exceſſes. His favou- 
rites indulged him, in this courſe of lite, as 
they would have been great loſers, by his re- 
formation; and, to prevent the execution of 
a certain project, formed for the better go- 
verning the kingdom, and approved by an aſ- 
ſembly of the chief men, they inſpired their 
young maſter with a deſire to hold the reins 
of the government himſelf, during his father's 
illneſs. They repreſented to him, that the 
duke of Burgundy had ſeized it, without any 


right ; and that none could claim it, to the 


prejudice of the king's eldeſt fon, who ex- 
ceeded the age fixed by the ordinance of 
Charles V, for the king's majority. Upon 
this foundation, they adviſed him to ſeize the 
Baſtile, in order to hinder the Pariſians from 
aſſiſting the duke of Burgundy; and this pro- 
ject was executed, preſently after, by means 
of the governor of that fortreſs, whom the 
dauphin had gained to his intereſt; but he 
had not long reaſon to rejoice, at the ſucceſs 
of his enterprize; for the rumour of it no 


ſooner reached Paris, than the citizens, pri- 


vately encouraged by the duke of Burgundy, 
took up arms, to the number of 10 or 12000 
men. One part inveſted the Baſtile; and ,g, py 
the other, under the conduct of a ſurgeon, 
John de Troye, came before the dauphin's 
palace, who, being ſurpriſed at this inſurrec- 
tion, found no other remedy but to appear at 
the window, to try to appeaſe them, bur to no 
purpole. After breaking open the doors of the 
palace, they ruſhed into the apartments, and 


of corrupting the prince, and threw them in- 
to priſon ; and the governor of the Baſtile, be- 
ing terrified, ſurrender'd the fortreſs to the 
duke of Burgundy, who, in ſpite of the dau- 
phin's efforts, continued matter of the govern- 
ment. It was, during theſe troubles, in 
March, 1413, that Henry IV. died, in 


Whilſt the new king was employed, in ſet- 
tling his domeſtick affairs, the commotious 
were renewed, in France ; for, ac the end of 
April, the ſeditious began to wear white 
hoods, as a badge of diſtinction. John de 
Troye, at the head of an armed mob, brought 
one to the dauphin, who durſt not reiuſe it; 
and the king himſelf, as he was going to the 
church of Notre-Dame, was obliged by the 
ſeditious to take another. 'Two days after, 


their leader came to the palace of St. Pol, 


/ whole 
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1413. Whole court, he undertook to juſtify the im- 

Www prifonment of the dauphin's officers ; adding, 

that there were ſtill at court many more, that 

equally deſerved puniſhment ; and, at the 

ſame time, regardleſs of the intreaties of the 

dauphin, or the king himſelf, he ſeized and 

impriſoned 'a great number of lords and ladies; 

and even Lewis- of Bavaria, the queen's bro- 

ther ; and the king, being unable to withſtand 

the torrent, was forced to conſent, that ſome 

of the priſoners ſhould be proſecuted, and to 

go to Paris, in a white hood, to inroll certain 
edits, demanded by the ſeditious. 

The dauphin, who was, thus, checqued by 
the factious, or rather by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, his father-in-law, their private di- 
rector, could not think of remaining in a ſitua- 
tion ſo contrary to his temper ; and the 
heads of the Orleans faction, who had been 


conſtrained to ſign a treaty, which removed 


them from Paris and the courr, were the only 
perſons, from whom he could expect any aſ- 
ſiſtance. He contrived, therefore, a ſecret 
negotiation with them ; and, the better to 
conceal his intentions, he went and conferred 
with them, under the pretence of negotiating 
an agreement, between the two parties, in 
relation to ſome breaches of the peace of 
Bourges; and, having made a combination, 
he- ſo managed, that a peace was confirmed; 
and, by the new treaty, ſigned, at Pontoiſe, 
the Orleans party were allowed to come and 
pay their reſpects to the king, at Paris. 


The duke In the interim, the duke of Burgundy, 
—— jadginz, by the dauphin's former attempt, 


plies again What he might 2 from him, reſolved to 
to Henry. ſecure alu, in caſe of neceſſity; and, with 
Act. Pub. this view, in June, he ſent, as earl of Flanders, 
an ambaſſy to England; of which Ralph, 
provoſt of St. Donas of Bruges was chief, pre- 
teading to renew the treaty of commerce, 
between the Engliſh and Flemings ; but, in 
reality, to propoſe an alliance with Henry. 
This is evident, from the king's commiſſion, 
at the ſame time, to the biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's and the earl of Warwick, to conclude a 
perſoual league, between him and the duke of 
Burgundy ; and it is ſcarce to be doubted, 


that the duke had then formed a deſign to 
enter into an alliance with the king of Eng- 


land. We ſhall, hereafter, ſee much plainer 
proofs of this matter; tho' this deſign was 
not, ſo ſpeedily, put in execution; and, pro- 
bably, the duke had no other intent, than to 
ſecure the aſſittance of the Engliſh, if he ſhould 
be preſſed, as in the reign of Henry IC. 
Henry - Whatever his intent was, Henry judged it 
ſends an imprudent to neglect ſuch. a fair opportunity, 
5 to to foment troubles, in France; and, therefore, 
Ad. Pub he ſent, ſoon after, ambaſſadors to Paris. 
Iheir publick inſtructions were, to preſs the 
court of France to obſerve, more punctually than 
hitherto, the 28 years truce ; to confirm the 
lame, or make a new truce ;. and, laſtly, 
to adjuit all the differences, between England 
and France. In all appearance, one of the 
king's motives, in ſending this ambaſſy, was 
to be perfectly informed of the poſture of the 
French affairs; but his principal view was to 
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conclude, with the duke of Burgundy, the al- 1413: 
liance propoſed by that prince. This is evi: 
dent from · a fourth commiſſion, impowering 
them to ſign a league, between him and the 
duke, and between their reſpective dominions ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that the provoſt of 
St. Donas laid the foundation of this negotia- 
tion, in his firſt journey to London ; which 
was tranſacted, in July, 1413. | 
The next month produced a great altera- A new re: 
Hon, in the aftairs — rance, not a little to 5 
enry's advantage; for the Orleans party, at 
the * of which were the duke of Octane, okay 
the king's nephew, the duke of Berry, his unele; Act. Pub. 
the duke of Bourbon, the duke of Alenſon, 
the earls of Eu and Vendoſme, were arrived, 
at Paris, purſuant to the liberty given them; 
and, at the ſame time, the dauphin, by his 
intrigues, had brought over great numbers 
of the citizens, who croton to aſſiſt him; 
upon which, he ordered his friends to take up 
arms, and marched about the ſtreets of Paris, 
at the head of 30,000 men. Such was the 


conſternation of the oppoſite party, that they 


quitted the Louvre, the 'Town-houſe, and the 
Baſtile, of which they were poſſeſſed, without 
the leaſt reſiſtance ; and the duke of Burgun- 
dy, finding that he could not withſtand the 
torrent, and dreading, beſides, the arrival of 
the Orleans party, who were not far off, choſe 
to retire into Flanders. 1 40 | 
He had no ſooner departed, than the Or- Edits a- 


leans faction became uppermoſt, at court, gainſt hians 


without the dauphin's reaping any advantage 
and the king; being then in one of his lucid 
intervals, afliimed the government, and en- 
tertained ſo ſtrong an affection for the duke of 
Orleans, his nephew, that he permitted him- 
ſelf ro be wholly guided by his counſels. The 
young duke, upon this, cauſed divers edicts to 

publiſhed, againſt the duke of Burgundy, 
and the authors of the former ſedition to be 


proſecuted; and ſeveral of them were put to 
death. i 


Shortly after, the ambaſſadors of France A truce 
and England, meeting at Lelingham, in Piz between 
cardy, agreed, that the truce ſhould be in- r 
violably maintained, till the firſt of June next Ag. pub; 
enſuing; and, during the negotiation, the | 
Engliſh ambaſſadors intimated, that the king, 
their. maſter, expected, that France ſhould re- 
ſtore whatever was taken from England, ſince 
the treaty of Bretigny. The war had ſubſiſted, 
ever ſince the violation of that treaty; and, 
confequently, this demaud contained nothing 
extraordinary; yet the court of France, hav- 
ing flattered themſelves, that, after the death 
of Edward III, the kings of England would 
drop their pretenſions, were extremely alarm- 
ed at this declaration. The poſture of their 
affairs made them juſtly apprehenſive of the 
renewal of the war; and, therefore, without 
loſs of time, they diſpatched to London the 
archbiſhop of Bourges, the conſtable d' Albret, 
and Col, one of the king's ſecretaries, under 


the pretence of negotiating a peace, but in 


reality to diſcover Henry's intentions; WhO 

arrived, at London, in October, and could on- 

ly obtain a . of the truce, fox a year. 
7 X 
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1413. In the interim, the court of France continu- 
dd their proceedings, againſt the duke of Bur- 
ndy and his adherents, many of whom ſut- 
— by-the hand of the executioner; and 
Lewis d' Anjou, king of Sicily, who had with 
him a daughter of the duke of Burgundy, 
contracted to his eldeſt ſon, reproachtully ſent 
her back to her father. He, ſoon after, gave 
one of his daughters in marriage to Charles, 
earl of Ponthicu, the king's third ſon, who 
was not yet full 13 years of age ; and nothing 
could prove more fatal to France, than this 
match ; for the young prince, eſpouſing the in- 
tereſt and paſſion of the king, his father-in- 
aw, became an avowed enemy to the duke of 
urgundy. He likewiſe incurred the hatred of 
that duke; who, though in exile, had ſtill a 
potent party in.the kingdom ; but this mu- 
tual animoſity, continually increaſing, expoſed 

France to many calamities. 
The duke In the mean time, the dauphin, reaping no 
of Bur- advantage from the late revolution at court, 
gundy of- could not behold, without extreme concern, 
rers is ze the duke of Orleans at the head of affairs, 
the dau. Whilſt himſelf was without credit, and like a 
phin, who Priſoner, in the Louvre, where he was narrow- 
accepts of ly watched; and, therefore, he readily liſten- 
_ ed to the duke of Burgundy's offer of aſſiſt- 
ance, to place him in the poſt to which he 
was entitled, by his birth; and they entered 
into a ſort of league, to expel the duke of 
Orleans from court. The duke of Burgundy, 
having, thus, ſecured the dauphin, approach- 
ed Paris, at the head of an army, who de- 
clared, that his intent was to free the dauphin, 
his ſon-in-law, from captivity ; and he ima- 
gined, that Paris would openly eſpouſe his 
cauſe ; but ſuch care was taken, that no- 
thing ſtirred. During theſe tranſactions, the 
king, who, for ſome time, had been in- one 
of his uſual fits, recovering his ſenſes, pub- 
liſhed, againſt the duke of Burgundy, a thun- 
dering edict, ſtiling him a traytor, and ene- 
my to the ſtate; which edi&, joined to the 
ſſmall proſpect he had, that Paris would de- 
clare for him, cauſed the duke to return in- 
to Flanders: But, let us leave, for a mo- 
ment, the aftairs of France, to which we ſhall 
ſoon have occaſion to return, ſince they are 
the principal ſubject of this reign, to take a 
view of what paſſed, in England, in the be- 

ginning of 1414. 

Mention was made, in the late reign, of the 
two attempts of the commons, to deprive the 
clergy of a conſiderable part of their revenues, 
tho' without ſucceſs ; and, as the eccleſiaſticks 
belicycd theſe attempts to be the fruit of the 
the doctrine of the Lollards, this was, probably, 
one of the principal cauſes of their hatred to 
theſe pretended hereticks. Accordingly, in 
the late convocation, they reſolved to ule the 
moſt violent means, to extirpate a hereſy, 
to them, ſo deteſtable. Oldcaſtle, a perſon 
of a good family, and extraordinary merit, 
was deltin'd to be the firſt victim, for a ter- 
ror to the whole ſect; but, fortunately, he 
eſcaped out of the hands of his enemies, It 
was with extreme concern, that the archbiſhop 


heard the king ſay, that he did not approve prove favourable to their religion; and ſome. 
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of rigorous methods; and he even evidently 1414. 
ſhewed it to be his real opinion, ſince, after. 
Oldcaſtle's eſcape, he took no care to have 

him purſued and apprehended. It was ma- 

niteſt, that, whilſt the king retained theſe mo- 

derate ſentiments, the clergy would hardly 

be able to obtain their deſire upon the here- 

ticks ; ſo that it was their intereſt, that the 

king ſhould have others, more agreeable to the 
22 zeal, with which eccleſiaſticks are 
generally animated; and nothing was more 
conducive to that purpoſe, than to perſuade | 
him, that the Lollards had a deſign upon his oy 1. 
perſon, and conſpired to ſubvert the ſtate. The accuſed of 
late proclamation, againſt their aſſembling, conſpiring 
quickly furniſhed the clergy with a fair oppor- againſt the 
tunity ; for the Lollards ſtill continued their King. 
meetings, tho* with all poſſible ſecrecy. As 

they durſt not meet in houſes, for fear of be- 

ing diſcovered, they commonly choſe ſome un- 
frequented place in the country, to worthip 

God, according to their conſciences ; and ſome 

of them, reſolving to aſſemble, without one of 

the gates of London, in St. Giles's Fields, then 
covered with buſhes, were, as it often hap- 

pens, on ſuch occaſions, betrayed by falſe bre- 

thren. The king was then, at Eltham, about 

{even miles from London, where he intended 

to keep his Chriſtmas ; not, in the leaſt, ſuſ- 
pecting a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, when, 

on a ſudden, towards night, he was informed, 

that Oldcaſtle was in St. Giles's with 20,000 
Lollards ; and that their deſign was to kill 

the king, the princes, his brothers, and all the 

lords | 09mg and temporal, who were not 

their friends. Doubtleſs, it was very impro- 

bable, that 20,000 men ſhould aſſemble, at * 
the very gates of London, without being ob- 
ſerved; and it was ſtill more unlikely, that 
Oldcaſtle, an experienced warrior, ſhould 

chuſe St. Giles's Fields, overgrown with buſhes 

and ſhrubs, for the rendezvous of his troops ; 

yet the news was confirmed by ſo inany cir- 
cumſtances, that the king gave credit to the He be- 
report; and, immediately, drawing together as lieves it 
many armed men, as was poſſible, he ordered 

the gates of London to be ſhut, leſt the po- 
pulace ſhould go and aſſiſt the rebels. As he 

was naturally very bold, he reſolved to attack 
them, before they had concerted all their 
meaſures ; and, arriving at the place about mid- 
night, and finding about 80 or 100 perſons, he 

fell upon them, about 20 of whom were kil- 

led, and 60 taken. They had unhappily 
brought arms with them, for their defence, in 

caſe they were attacked by their perſecutors; 
which, probably, helped to convince the king 

of their evil deſign; but this, alone, would 

not have been capable of perſuading him, that 

they had really conſpired againſt him, if, a- 
mong thoſe that were taken, there were not 

ſome that, gained by promiſes, or awed by 
menaces, confeſſed whatever their enemies de- 

fired. They affirmed, that their intent was to 

kill the king, the princes, his brothers, and moſt 

of the lords ſpiritual and temporal; expect- 

ing that the confuſion, which, after ſuch a 
maſſacre, would enſue in the kingdom, would 


depoſed, 
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' 1414. depoſed, that, after the murder of the king 
and princes, they deſigned to make Oldcaſtle 
Act. Pub. regent of the kingdom; and that the conſpi- 
racy was formed, by that lord's direction; 
yet, in truth, ir is ſcarce conceivable, that a 
prince, ſo judicious as Henry, could be im- 
poſed upon, by ſuch a palpable fiction. In- 
deed, had he actually found 20,000 armed 
men, in St. Giles's, it would have been very 
ſuſpicious ; but that 80 or 100 men, among 
whom there was not one ſingle perſon of rank, 
ſhould have formed ſuch a project, is, to the 
laſt degree, improbable ; moreover, he knew 
Sir John Oldcaſtle to be a man of ſenſe ; and 
yet nothing was more wild than the project 
fathered upon him; which, it was ſuppoſed, 
he was to execute, with a handfal of men, 
without being preſent himſelf, or its being 
known, where he was, or that there was any 
other leader, in his room. However, the 
king believed him guilty ; and, in that be- 
lief, he ſet 1000 marks upon his head, with 
a promiſe, of perpetual exemption from taxes, 
ro any town that ſhould ſecure him. Never- 
theleſs, in all probability, the king, in time, 
perceived the falſhood of this imputation ; 
and I am inclined to think fo, for the follow- 
ing reaſons : Firft, becauſe, how ſtrict inqui- 
ry ſocver was made over all the kingdom, to 
diſcover the accomplices of this pretended 
conſpiracy, not a ſingle perſon could be found, 
beſides thoſe taken, at St. Giles's ; and yet it 
is evident, that, to exccute ſuch, a deſign, to 
any purpoſe, 80 or 100 perſons, of no 
diſtinction, were not ſufficient. In the next 
place, even of thoſe that were taken, at St. 
Giles's, but very few were, immediately, exe- 


cuted *, whilſt the prejudice againſt them was 


in irs full ftrength ; and the king pardoned 
all the reſt. Thirdly, we find, in the Col- 
leEtion of the Publick Acts, not only a gene- 
ral pardon, for all the Lollards, but alſo ſe- 
veral private pardons granted to ſome that 
were condemned, tho' they had conſtantly de- 
nied the fact; for, tho' it would not be ex- 
tremely ſurpriſing, that the king ſhould par- 
don criminals, that confeſſed themſelves guilty, 
it is very unuſual with ſovereigns to forgive 
ſuch crimes, in obſtinate offenders who render 
themſelves unworthy of a pardon, by deny- 
ing the fact of which their ſentence ſuppo- 
ſes them convicted; beſides, clemency was 
ſo far from being Henry's favourite virtue, that 
he leaned very much to the fide of ſeverity, as 
will appear from ſeveral inſtances, in his reign. 
Is it likely, therefore, that he ſhould br 
rſons condemned, for intending to murder 
im, with all the royal family and great men of 
the N at the very time they obſtinately 
rſiſted, in denying the fact, had he really 
clievcd them guilty ? Laſtly, the principles 


of the Lollards were entirely inconſiſtent with 


ſuch barbarities. It is, therefore, more than 
probable, that this accuſation was forged, to 
render the Lollards deteſtable to the king, 
that they might obtain his licenſe, for their 
perſecution ; and that the king himſclf was 


Sir Roger Acton, with 28 more, were hanged, and burnt, in St. Giles's Fields, Fox's Mart. Hall. 
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after a ſhort pauſe, they £ 
very apprehenſive, that, tho' their demanc 
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convinced of its falſhood, after his firſt prejudice 1414. 
was removed. Indeed, it muſt be contefled, vw 
that, in all thefe pardons, he ſuppoſed rhe 

crime to be proved; but, in order to a par- 

don, it was neceſſary to take the crime for 
granted, | 

In February, 1414, Thomas Arundel, arch- The death 
biſhop of Canterbury, went to give an ac- OT 
count to God, for all the innocent blood he A unge! 
had cauſed to be ſhed ; and he was ſucceed- 
ed by Henry Chicheley, biſhop of St. David's; Chicheley 
who was no leſs an enemy to the Lollards ſucceeds 
than his predeceflor. 2 — | 

I left the archbiſhop of Bourges and the Reidy Uh 
conſtable d' Albert, at London, where they mands the 
ſoon diſcovered the king's intentions; and re-eſta- 
the commiſſioners, that treated with them, de- bliſhment 
manded, in Henry's name, whatever had been — of 
taken from England, ſince the treaty of Bre- — 4 ; 
tieny. The French replied, that they had A&. Bab. 
no inſtructions, upon that head; yer they 
propoſed; as of themſelves, a proper means, 
in their opinion, to procure à peace, between 
the two kings; namely, a marriage, between 
the king of England and Catharine, the 
youngeſt daughter to Charles IV. This 
princeſs had four ſiſters, of whom one was a 
nun, and the other three married; fo that the 
alone could be offered to Henry; and this 
propoſal was not wholly rejected. Tho! it 
was Henry's intereſt to inſiſt on the reſtitu- 
tion he demanded, as being the ſpeedieſt and 
moſt effectual way to a laſting peace, the of- 
fer of the French ambaſſador not being in- 
conſiſtent with the reſtitution, he thought he 
might accept it, without any prejudice to 
himſelf ; but, as the ambaſſadors had not ſuf- 
ficient powers to treat, on this affair, it was 
only agreed, that the truce ſhould be pro- 

— to the 2d of February, 1415. 

Preſently after the departure of the French Henry 
ambaſſadors, Henry ſent five into France, to ſends am- 
continue the negotiation begun, at London, baſſadors 
about the reſtitution and marriage; who were d France. 
impowered to promiſe, in the king's name, 
that he would not engage in any other mar- 
riage-treaty, till the 15th of May, and that 
they might even prolong that, if they ſhould 
think it convenient. 

The court of France not believing the 
powers of theſe ambaſſadors ſufficient, Charles 
wrote to Henry, that, if he would ſend am- 
baſſadors, with fuller powers, he would rex- 
dily give them audience ; upon which, Hen- 
ry diſpatched five more, all eminent for their 
high birth and ſtations, viz. the biſhop of 
Norwich, the earls of Dorſet, Warwick, Sa- 
lisbury, and the lord Grey. | 
- Theſe ambaſſadors, immediately, held a con- 
ference with king Charles's commiſſioners, the 
principal of whom was the duke of Berry, his 
uncle ; and they demanded, at firſt, the whole 
kingdom of- France, for their maſter, by ver-- 
tue of his right, as heir to Edward III; but, 
| added, that, bei 


might cauſe ſome diſguſt, they would make 


another, 
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1414. another, with a proteſtation, that it ſhould 
dot be prejudicial to the rights of their ſo- 
vereign ; andthen they limited their demands 
to the follgwing articles. 
I. Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, 
in full Tovereignty. | 
F II. The right of ſovereignty over the earl- 
dom of Flanders and dutchy of Bretagne. 
III. All the poſſeſſions of France, in Gui- 
enne. | 
IV. All, in general, that was reſigned to 
Edward III, by the treaty of Bret 


L, igny. 
A V. The whole country poſſeſſed by France, 


between the Somme and Gravelin. 

VI. The reſignation of all theſe countries 
to the King of England, in full ſovereignty, 
to hold them, as a neighbour, and nat as a 
vaſſal to the crown of France. 

Before an anſwer was returned to theſe de- 
mands, the duke of Berry ftrenuouſly preſſed 


the ambaſſadors to begin with the negotia- 
tion of the marriage, affirming it to be the 


proper mcans to ſettle a ſolid and durable 
peace, between the two kingdoms ; and he 
even offered a very confiderable dowry, for 
the princeſs Catharine ; but the Engliſh would 
conſider this match, only as a conſequence, 
and not as the foundation of the peace. They, 
therefore, inſiſted on ſettling, firſt, the terms 
of the peace, before any mention of the mar- 
riage ; and, after many diſputes, on both 
fides, the Engiiſh ambaſſadors confined them- 
{elves to the three following articles, to which 
they required a. poſitive anſwer, before any 
other affairs ſhould be taken under conſi- 
deration. | 
I. They demanded whatever was reſigned 
to England, by the treaty of Bretigny. 
II. One half of Provence, with the earldoms 
of Beaufort and Nogent. | 
III. The 600,000 crowns, which remained 
unpaid, of king John's ranſom. 
As for the marriage, they expreſly ſaid, 
that the king, their maſter, would never e- 


ſpouſe the princeſs Catharine, unleſs he was 


ſecure of a firm and laſting peace with king 
Charles; that, beſides, as the propoſals, 
hitherto made, were very inconſiderable, they 
had no power to treat on that affair; and 
that, therefore, it would not-only be fruitleſs 


to talk of the marriage, but they durſt not 


meddle with that article, before the reſt were 
ſettled; adding, however, that, in hopes of 
more reaſonable offers, they were willing to 
ſpeak their ſentiments ; and that no leſs could 
be offered with the princeſs, than two millions 
of gold-crowns. 

Some days after, the duke of Berry deliver- 
ed them a writing, containing the propoſals 
of France, in order to a peace, with the an- 
ſwers to their demands; namely, os 

I. That the king of France offered Agenois, 
Baſadois, Auch, in part, Perigord, Eſcarre, 


A ſtandard, ſo named, from being made of a filk ſtuff, of a 
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Oleron, Bigorre, Xaintonge beyond the Cha- 
rente, Quercy, (Montauban excepted, with 
all the country, between the Tarn and the 
Aveiron) Angouleſmois, and Rovergne. 

II. That the king could nor icpoke of Pro- 
vence,28 he did not poſſeſs it, nor had con- 
tributed to the putting it in the hands of the 
preſent poſſeſſors. | | 

III. That, ſince, for the fake of peace, he 
was willing to reſign ſo many fine and rich 

rovinces, which he lawfully poſlefled, the 
ing of England ought to deſiſt from any far- 


ther demands. 


IV. As for the marriage, though the dow- 
ry of a daughter of France was nxed to a. 
much leſs ſum, than was already offered, 
he would, for the ſake of pcace, give 600,000 
Crowns. | 

Theſe demands and anſwers were the ſub- 
jet of ſeveral conferences, which continued, 
many days ; but, without a tedious recital 
of particulars, it is ſufficient -to obſerve, that 
the ambaſſadors of England reduced, at length, 
all their demands to the treaty of Bretigny, 
and a million of crowns, for the princeſs's por- 
tion. However, the French, ſtill thinking this 
ſum exorbitant, the Engliſh intimated, that 
it might be leſſened, on the condition that, 
it two ſons ſhould come of this marriage, the 
youngeſt ſhould have Montrevil and Ponthieu, 
in full ſovereignty ; bur, the French return- 


ing no anſwer, the conferences ended, March 
13th, 1414- 


5 


1414. 
' ' ” 


In the interim, the duke of Burgundy's ene- The duke 
mies ſo incenſed king Charles againſt him, of Bur- 


that, conſidering him, as an enemy to his gundy is 
perſon and government, he reſolved to make Pe 
war upon him ; and, with this view, he went 3 
and took the Oriflamme *, at St. Dennis, after Meczerai 
which, he became maſter of Soiflons and 


Caompiegne, ſeized by the duke. Burgundy 
was in no condition to withſtand him, be- 
cauſe the Flemings refuſed to ſerve him a- 
gainſt France, which gave the duke of Bour- 
bon an opportunity of taking Bapaume alſo; 
and a farther progreſs was intended ; bur, 
fortunately, the king was ſeized with a freſh 
fit of lunacy, which afforded the duke of 


Burgundy leiſure to put a ſtrong garriſon in- 


to Arras. 


King Charles being incapable of acting, 


the dauphin, his ſon, took poſſeſſion of the phin is 
regency, as having an indiſpurable right; regent. 


but, whether that prince had reaſon to be 
diſguſted with the duke of Burgundy, or did, 
not regard him, as he had no farther occaſion 
for him, he carried the king, his father, be- 
fore Arras, which he deſigned to beſiege; but 
the place was ſo well provided, that it was not 
eaſy to take it, The difficulties of the ſiege, 


the ſollicitations of the counteſs of Hainault, 


the duke of Burgundy's ſiſter, and, perhaps, 
the dauphin's private intereſt cauſed a peace 


1d and flame colour j which was kept in the 


0 
abbey of St. Dennis, and was uſually put by the abbot into the WL, - of the defender of that monaſtery. The carls 
of Pontoiſe or Vexin had the bonour of carrying it; and Lewis VI. was the firſt, who, as earl of Vexin, cauſed 
the Oriflamme to be carried in his arms ; whe, was continued by his ſucceſſors, till the Engliſh made themſelves 
maſters of Paris, under Charles VII, who, after freeing himſelf from them, introduced the uſe of the White Coro- 
net, which, ever Gage,” has been the chief banner of France, Du Cange, , | | 
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1414. to be granted to the dul, about the end of Sep- 
A tember, though upon hard terms; for, in the 
pardon the king granted the duke, 500 of his 
adherents were excepted; and it was likewiſe 
agreed; that all his friends ſhonld remove from 
court, and himſelf not comerthere,- unleſs ſent 
for, with the conſent of the council, and by 
letters under the great ſeal; and, finally, that 
the king's banners ſhould be placed on the 
walls of Arras. 
Several During:the rations; in France, ſor the 
negotia- war I am about to ſpeak of, the duke vf Bur- 


tions of 1 | i . 

gundy, being greatly embaraſſed, on account 
7 of the obſtinacy of the Flemings, ſent in- 
gundy to England the provoſt of St. Donas, to renew 
with the treaty begun wicht Henry; who was im 


Henry. powered not only to conclude an alliance, be- 
tween the king and duke, but alſo to troat, 
about the king's marriage with the princeſs 
Catharine, In all probability, the duke de- 
ſired the: king's aſſiſtance, to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the government ot France, and then 
undertook to accomplith- the projected mar- 
riage, to his benefactor's ſatisfaction; which 
diſcovers what were, then; that prince's do- 
ſigns; ſo that Mezcrat juſtly: ſaid, that the 
axms of the Engliſh were draun into France, 
by the betrayers of their country; but the 
peace of Arras put a ſtop, for ſome time; to 
this negotiation. 2 411-Aabt 

In the interim, Henry perſifted in his reſo- 


H 
es lution to improve the advantages, promiſed 


tries to 
take ad- 


vantage of he perceived, that he: ſhould, at moſt, have 
bles i deal with only half the forces of the kingdom; 
France. and the other half would even make a diver- 
ſion, in his favour- Moreover, he had a near 
proſpect: of concluding; very ſhortly, with the 
duke of Burgundy, a beneficial alliance; and, 
therefore, he; forthwith, ſummoned a parlia- 
ment, at Leiceſter, for the zoth of April, to 
have their approbation of his deſign, and: ob- 
tain the neceſfary aids, to accompliſi ſuch an 
important undettaking; and it muſt be ob- 
ſerved; that, the writs were iſſued out, in 
March, whilſt the provoſt of St. Donas was, at 
th * gemb ed dergy 
Statutes a- The parliament being aſſembled, the c 
row = moved, by their emiſſaries, to revive, and even 
Raſta), increaſe, the ſtatutes againſt hereticks; but, 
Stat. for once, their animoſity had like to have in- 
ſnared them. The project, formed by the 
commons, in the late reign, againſt the eccle- 
ſiaſticks, had twice miſcarried, by the exceſſive 
defire of Wickliff's followers, to promote that 
affair; upon which, the clergy intimated to 
the late king, that fuch a motion could pro- 
ceed from none but hereticks, with whom the 
houſe of commons abounded; and that the 
deſtruction of the Catholick religion was to 
begin, with the downfal of the clergy. Hen- 
ry IV, for this reafon, vigorouſly oppoſed it, 
and ſo haughtily,as to give great offence to the 
commons; wherefore, though the members, 
that were no friends ro Wickliff's doctrine, 
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by the ſitaation of the affairs ot France; r appearedc/ ſo aralbus for religion; ſhould:thi 
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joined in the project, che could not; hinder; 145 
the — zeal he Lin e it oy 
vincibly obſtructi e execution. However; 

the projectors hat not entirely dropped at; but 

only reſolved to take another oourſe ? to avoid 

the » inconvenience, which had twice defeſted 

their »defign ; and, with this view, when a+ 
motion was made in the houſe of commons, 

for new ſtatutes againſt the Lollardsz: thoſey 

who, before, oppoſed it, readily gave theit: 
conſent v. The clergy ſeemed extremely well. 
pleaſed ; and tho pulpits, everywhere, re-" 
ſounded the praiſes of the preſent. parliament. - 

It was not a Lack4earning,parliament,. like 

that of 1404 5 but it was the wiſeſt, and moſt 
zealous: for religion, that ever ſat, ſince the 


beginning of the monarchy. Indeed, nothing 


could be more a 
the act 
was ena 


greeable to the clergy, than 
ed, on this occaſion; wherein it 
„that all the magiſtrates of the 


realm; from the lord chancellor. to the meaneſt* 


officer, ſuould ſolemnly ſwear to empley their 
power, to ext irpate hereticks, and aſiſt the 
biſhops,: in ſo good ea work ; and this act w˖ꝗas 
no ſodner paſſed, than a violent perſecution 
was: raiſed againſt the Lollards. Several were 
burnt alive; others: leſt the kingdom; and 
ſome abjured their religion, to eſcape the tor- 
Nevertheloſs, ſhortly after, the ſcene; was The com- 
changed; with reſpecti tothe clorgy; ho did —_—_— 
not dream, that the very perſons, ho latel king 
». I1CIZE 
of deftrojingit, by-depriving.che eccleſiaſticks church. 
of the riches they enjoyed; and: yet the-ſame lands. 
commons, who had, juib before, ſecured thein- 
ſelves; from. the leaſt ſuſpieion of hereſy, in com- 
pliance with the king's demand of a- ſabfidy 
2 to him an addreſs, befeeching him to 
eize the reuenues ot the clergy. This addreſs: 
was founded on the ſame comiſiderat ions, as. 
that preſented: to the late king, for the ſamnem 
purpoſe ;. and it was maintained, that ts 
revenues: of. the church: would be much better: 
employed, in providing for a propertionable 
number of: nobles, colleges, and hoſpitals. 
This pracceding, to the laſt degree, mortified 
the clergy:; and the more, becauſe, after the 
late act, now in actual execution, there was 
not the leaſt prerence. to repreſent the com- 
mons, as heretioal ar favourers of hereſy. 
The king himſelf, who was about to begin The king 
a great war, believed, or feigned to believe, ſeems to 
that it was neceſſary to grant the requeſt ob approve of 
the commons; and, as his revenues would, of the peti- 
courſe, be greatly increaſed, that motive did 
not a little induce him to liſten to ſuch a be- 
neficial motion. COT e 
The clergy, percerving their ruin inevitable, The cler? 
unleſs fome remedy was provided, againſt the gy ſeck to 
gathering ſtorm, met, to conſult about means, divert the 
to avert, or, at leaſt, to weaken it, as much l. 
as poſſible; and, after ſeveral debates, they 
came.to the two following. reſolutions. The ut 


was, to reſign part of their riches to the king, 

w Among other things, it was enatted, That whoever read the ſarivtures. ; n | 

. l res, in Engliſh, ſhould forfeit land, chat- 

tels, goods, and life, and be condemned, as hereticks to God enemi * 0 . 
that Bey ſhould not enjoy the benefit of any ſanEvary ; and that. lbs en Re. eee: 


don, they ſhould firk be hanged, for treaſon againſt 


e king, and then burned, * hereſy againſt ( 995 "Ba * 


nate, of; 


7 co 


WV king's thoughts from domeſtick affairs, by en- 
gaging him in a foreign war; for the fre- 

uent ambaſſies, from Paris to London, and 
— London to Paris, leading them to con- 
clude, that the king was projecting ſome en- 
terprize againſt France, they reſolved to exert 
their utmoſt ſtrength, to excite him to carry 
war into that kingdom. Accordingly, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who undertook to 
be their ſpokeſman, repreſented to him, 
© 'That the motion of the houſe of commons, 
© tho' it appeared advantageous to the crown, 
was not fo, in reality; that, if their project 
ſucceeded, the church's revenue would be 
applicd to uſes, unprofitable to the king, in 
particular, and which, in time, might be 
extremely prejudicial to the ſovereign; that, 
the augmenting the number and riches of the 
nobility, as was deſigned, would enlarge a 
power, which, ever ſince the foundation of 
the monarchy, had, all along, oppoſed the 
ſovereigns, and even brought ſome to de- 
ſtruction; and that the founding of hoſpitals 
would only encourage people in idleneſs, 
when they ſhould ſee ſo many houſes ready 
to receive them, without being obliged to 
work: But that the clergy, more ſincerely 
loyal to the king than the commons, were 
very willing to give him, on this occaſion, a 
convincing proof of their zeal and attachment 
for his perſon, by delivering up the Alien 


— 
* — — 


* —— we 


own, whereas, if the project of the commons 
was executed, he would reap no advantage. 
Whether the king was perſuaded by theſe ar- 
guments, or judged it always adviſable to take 
what the eccleſiaſticks voluntarily offered, he 
| accepted their propoſal ; upon which, the 
Act. Pub. lands of theſe priories were given him, by act 
of parliament,withour the leaſt oppoſition from 
the clergy. | 

In the mean while, the clergy, apprehenſive 
that, ſooner or later, the king would comply 
with the offer of the commons, were very in- 
tent on the execution of the project; and the 
archbiſhop endeavoured to prevail on the king 
to make war upon France; for Henry's cha- 
racter, his late mot ions, with reſpect to the 
affairs of France, and the univerſal deſire of 
the nation inſpired him with hopes, that his 
deſign would be crowned with ſucceſs; and, 
therefore, having prepared a proper ſpeech, 
he took occaſion to ſpeak it in parliament, be- 

fore the king himſelf | 
Ball. He began with encomiums on the king's 
virtues, ſaying, that he was worthy to wear 
not the crown of England only, but that of 
the whole world; and then, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the king, he ſaid, That it was not for 
© his glory, to leave the king of France, in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of Normandy, An- 
jou, Touraine, Maine, and part of Guienne, 
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priories, which being 110, in number, were 
poſſeſſed of lands, that would conſiderably 
increaſe the revenue of the crown; and that 
- the eſtates of theſe houſes would be all his 
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© all theſe provinces _ been taken from 1414. 
the kings of England, by downright violence 
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| I41 9 to ſave the reſt; and the ſecond, to divert the 
| 


and on frivolous pretences ; that he had not 
only an inconteſtable right, but might alſo 


very juſtly claim the whole kingdom of 


France, as heir and ſucceſſor to Edward III; 
and then he copiouſly urged the reaſons re- 
lated, in the reign of that monarch. He 
repreſented the Salick law, as a groundleſs 
chimera ; tho”, as it was repugnant to the 
law of. nature, it could not be admitted, 
even if it was as real as imaginary. He aſ- 
ſerted, that Pepin the Short, who diſpoſſeſſed 
the family of Meroveus, laid claim to the 


crown, as heir to Blithilda, daughter to 


Clothaire I; and that Hugh Capet founded 
his title on his being deſcended from a 


daughter to Lewis le Debonnaire. He ad- 


ded, that theſe claims, which would have 
been ridiculous, if the Salick law had been 
in force, ever ſince Pharamond, were evident 
proofs of its being, then, unknown; that, 


moreover, this law was contrary to the law Nu. xxvii. 


of God himſelf, who diſpoſed, in a quite 
different manner, of the inheritance of Zelo- 
phehad, in favour of his daughters; and 
that the famous French civilians had con- 
feſſed, that the Salick law was a contradic- 
tion, both to the law of God and nature *, 
In fine, that the glorious ſucceſs, with which 
Heaven had crowned the arms of Edward III, 
clearly ſhewed, that God did not approve 
this prerended law; and that, if he permit- 


ted that monarch and the prince of Wales, 
his ſon, to end their days, before they could 
repair their loſſes, in France, no inference 


can be drawn from thence, againſt the juſ- 
tice of their rights ; that, by his judgments, 


he was pleaſed to puniſh the fins of the Eng- 


liſh nation, but never deſigned to deprive 
the heirs and ſucceſſors to Edward, of their 
juſt rights to the crown of France ; that the 
interruption of the proſecution of theſe 
rights, by reaſon of the ſlothfulneſs of Ri- 
chard II, and the troubles of the late reign, 
could not be conſidered, as an entire deſiſt- 
ing ; that, as England, now, enjoyed a 
happy tranquillity, under the government of 
a prince endowed with ſo many excellent 
qualities, to relinquiſh theſe lawtul preten- 
ſions would be to renounce all the rules of 
prudence and policy; and that, beſides, the 
poſture of affairs, in France, preſented an 


opportunicy, which it would be in vain to 


expect, hereafter. Finally, he exhorted the 
king to exerciſe the talents God had bleſſed 
him with, and nor continue in an ignoble 
repoſe, but prepare, without dreading the 
difficulties, for lo juſt and glorious conqueſt, 
which would render him the moſt potent 
prince, in Europe ; and he concluded his 
ſpeech with ſaying, that, if the king 


would undertake ſuch a noble enterprize, 
the clergy would give him a larger ſub- 
© fidy than was ever granted to any of. 


© his predeceſſors, and he did not doubt 


The archbiſhop, or he that made this ſpeech, was doubrleſs, ignorant, that, without the Salick law, Edward III. 
could not have any claim ro the crown of France. Rapin. 


but 
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1414. but that the laity wonld follow their ex- 
Www * ample. * 

Moſt hiſtorians pretend, that this ſpeech 
made ſuch a ſudden and ſurpriſing impreſſion, 
that Henry, immediatcly, reſolved to proſe- 
cute his title to the crown of France; but the 
foreſaid negotiations, about this affair, evi- 
dently prove, that this reſolucion was already 
taken; and that the buſineſs, at preſent, was, 
only to 1 the approbation of the parlia- 
ment. To this, perhaps, the archbiſhop's 
ſpeech greatly contributed; at leaſt, it 1s cer- 
tain, that the commons, before rhey broke up, 
approved the deſign, and granted the king a 
ſubſidy of 300,000 marks, to begin the exe- 
cution of it. Nay, it is probable, that the 
archbiſhop, on this occaſion, acted in concert 
with the king, either to ſound the inclination 
of the commons, or to excite them to a war ; 
but, however that be, as this reſolution per- 
fectly correſponded with the clergy's project, 
it is no wonder, that the archbiſhop ſo ſtrong- 
ly urged the neceſſity of a war; and, in- 
deed, this affair was no ſooner reſolved, in par- 
liament, than the bill, intended againſt the 
clergy, dropped, of itſelf, people's minds be- 
ing otherwiſe employed. 

The con- The remainder of this year was ſpent, in 
tinuation continual ambaſſies to London, or Paris; for 
of the ne- the French were extremely deſirous, that Hen- 
dens ry's marriage, with the princeſs Catharine, 
France and {hould be an cquivalent for the greateſt part 
England. of the demands of England ; and Henry did 
Act. Pub. not reject the propoſal, provided the marriage 
was conſidered, only as a conſequence of the 
peace, or, at leaſt, ſuch conditions were an- 
nexed to it, as might oblige the French to re- 
ſtore the provinces loſt, ſince the treaty of Bre- 
rigny: He feigned to ſuffer himſelf to be a- 
muſed, to a certain degree, and he ſent power 
upon powcr to his ambaſſadors, to prolong the 
rime of his engagement; but, when the match 
was propoſed, the ſame ambaſſadors reſuſed to 
treat, till the terms of the peace were ſettled ; 
and this was the ſubject of all the negotiati- 
ons. However, it 1s certain, that both ſides 
had no other view than to gain time ; that 
Henry was too wiſe, not to perceive, that 
France would never conſent to his demands, 
beſore ſhe had received ſome conſiderable loſs ; 
and, as there had not been, for a good while, 
any remarkable alteration, in England, beſides 
the acceſſion of a new King to the throne, the 
court of France could not believe, that the 
Engliſh were able to ſupport the threatened 
war. Henry proceeded, gradually, without 
being diverted, as there was nothing, in his 
Kingdom, capable of giving him any diſtur- 
bance ; but France was full of difſenſions ; and 
thoſe, at the helm, were more ſollicitous to 
oppole the contrary party, than to prevent the 
king of 8 deſigns; nay, it was next to 
impoſſible for them to take juſt meaſures, at 
ſuch a juncture. The dauphin, who had the 
management of affairs, was a prince of more 
heat than capacity; but, tho he had been 
more capable, what could he have done, whilit 


Henry, in return, ſent him word, that he would repay him, with balls of greater force, whoſe ſtrokes the 
*© ſtrongeſt gates of Paris ſhould not be rackets ſuthcignz yo rebound.” Caxton's Chen. ; | 
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two factions divided the kingdom, and neither 1414. 
of them was, in reality, attached to his in- 
tereſt > Moreover, neither the dauphin, nor 

the Orleans faction, could imagine, that, after 

an intermiſſion, for two whole reigns, the king 

of England would, ſeriouſly aflert his right to 

the crown of France ; and it appears, from the | 
Engliſh Hiſtory, that, after Henry had, tlie 
fiſt time, demanded the crown of France, the 
dauphin, in deriſion of his youth, ſent him, 
for a preſent, a tun of tennis-balls, doubtleſs, 
intimating, that he thought him fitter for 
play, than for war *; but he ſoon altered his | 


_ Such was the diſpoſition of the court 
of France, whilſt Henry was entirely employ- 
ed in preparations, to accompliſh his deſigns. 

The reſolution, taken by the parliament of Frante be- 
Leiceſter, opened the eyes of thoſe who go- 879 
verned France; and they ſaw, at length, that cures, 
Henry was, in earneſt, and perceived, not 
without confuſion, that, to over-reach them, 
he had uſed the very means practiſed by 
themſelves, to ine im; for the negotia- | | 
tions, about the marriage, and the frequent | 
prolongations of his Marg” engagement, 
were only a decoy, to hinder France from pre- 
paring for her defence. Charles's, or the dau- 
phin's council, upon the reſolution of the par- 
lament, thought it time to think ſeriouſly of | 
giving Henry ſome ſatisfaction; and, with this 
view, ſecretary Col was diſpatched, with freſh 
offers, but very ſhort of his pretenſions. It 
may be faid, that, before the parliament of 
Leiceſter, Henry had demanded the whole 
kingdom of France, tho? ſlightly, and to ſerve 
as a foundation for his other demands ; bur, 
being ſupported by his parliament, he talked, 
at a much higher bare, and ſeemed unwilling 
to be ſatisfied with what he, at firſt, demand- 
ed. However, to amuſe France, he till pre- 
tended to deſire, that the affair might be de- 
termined, by a negotiation; and he readily 
conſented, that the marriage ſhould be treat- . 
ed of, and the term of his engagement pro- 
longed, to the 15th of Auguſt, impowering 
his ambaſſadors, to extend it farther, at their 
diſcretion ; but, notwithſtanding all this, he. 

did not delay, nor interrupt, his preparations 
for war. | W 

In the interim, the negotiation with the Henry 
duke of Burgundy till continued, whilſt that continues 
prince was moſt preſſed by his enemies; and, bis nego- 
in June, Henry ſent to him Philip Morgan, a _—_— 
perſon of great abilities, whom he always em- Jake = 
ployed, in the moſt important negotiations. Burguy- 
Morgan's publick inſtructions were, only to dy. ä 
renew the truce with the Flemings; but the 
choice of this ambaſſador, and the miſſion of 
Copin de la Vieuville into England, from the 
duke, with the circumſtances of the time, evi- 
dently prove, that the intent of theſe ambaſ- 
ſies was not, merely, to prolong a truce of 
commerce, in which there was no great diffi- 
culty ; beſides, the diſcovery, hereafter, will 
ſhew, what the duke of Burgundy was then 
projecting. The gaining of that prince to his 
intereſt was very material to Henry; and a 


fairer 


* 
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1414. fair d wnty cotid not offer, ſince the 
n i 05 Ak did nor-ſhew' the leaſt” regard * 
| for. him; but be 'demurred; it ſeems, being 
unw1 ling to hate recoutſe to Henry, Without 
an abſolute neceſſity. In all theſe negotiations, 
* ma the 10a 1414. 

7415. 1750 firing Of the efiſuingy eat, Hen- 

AQ. 7 ub, 7 . con! chte + A protohgitfon of the truce, te 

firſt of May; and, in the interim, the 

tlie court of F ranee, alarmed at the Treat pre- 


550 in Er gland, ſent again the arch- 
biſko bo Wich II more ambaſſadors. | 


of Botirg 


Nobile the Adi made ſome new pro- 


pot to Uciry'; but he could only obtain a 


nt 1] ptolongation of the truce, to the 8th” 

i theſe am bafladors were, at London, 

m1. the king alle 5 the] lords ſpiritual and tem- 

Jords; that poral al, 1 lea „ as many as were at a conve- 

= oF nien nit diſtance”; and he ac uainred' them, b V. 

ice the, biſhop Wincheſter, his uncle, and lord 
; "fog chancellor, with his rf, of goin ein 

perſon, to ca war into France, in order to 

recover the i inheritance of his anceſtors. This 

declaration ſeemed unneceflary, as the great 

men had been ſufficiently informed of his de- 

ſign; but, probably, his intent was, to oblige 

the French ambaſſadors to diſcover, at once, 

what they had to offer, imagini „that they 

{Mill concealed. Patt of their i in! ions... The 

Mis poſture, of affairs, in rance induced 

to hope, that they would wag upon 

the foot of 7 99 753 78 yes ee ; „it ſo, 


ſbille. 17 ae the ale e of 


F rance, 


the truce” ſhould be again prolonged, to the 
x 8 th of uly. The fame prelate, 05 to 


England , A "few days before the expiration of 


the truce, added ſomething more to the for- 
mer fers; but nothing was capable of fatisfy- 
15 enry, except the treaty of Bretigny. 
10 archbiſhop demanded His anſwer, in wri- 
_ -and-the King ordered it to be given him, 
mppegiarely., Sam add, that. this prelate, 
: $i king, told. im, that, not con- 
ra Fi f eng juſtly. wreſted. from Ri- 
I. by his ather, he would | invade 10 

e ance 1050 5 but "he 


x at bi ſhould find it more dif- 
; Feat t tha he i imagined. 
He em- A . All th ings het 8 in readineſs, for their d 
barques his 5 Pagyare, ! Heng c y..0 9 all his troops to re- 
„ „imme liatel 05 to, Southampron, where 
his negoti- rhe were io .embargue, ,,and went thither 
ation with ii elf, tog \SIYE orders, as the tro oꝑs and tranſ- 


the duke potts AY Ned; 344 and, in the mean time, he 


of Ru- ve. fre! We ets to Philip Mor: n, fo con- 
ry x Aa Att 5295 of alliance with the duk te of 


0 1 5 73 5 hich Sir chat ihe diike, 915 


ded, till two 7 * — 2 
Henry was preparing to pere, "oY the 


enk bf Jaly, or beginning of Aagiif 


part of his troops were already 
when h receive notice of the pe A- 'A Tp (ol 
gainſt his 8 formed by thöſe, whom he ing b dif 
leaſt ſuiſpẽ If we believe the En lift hi- mm. by 
ſtorians,' the court of France, *dreading'the AR. Pub. 
ſuecels of the wat, had employed 4 vfl ſum 

of \mbney, to bribe men to kill the King ; and” 

they mount this ſum co a million 0 lieren, 


Fi oo 


Henry 8 lend real, = Tony, 
lay in the fame'toom with the king, and Tho- 
mas Grey, a. knight of Norfitinberlarid] = 
ptivy-<counſeller. Howeber, it is not 
certain, that they had a deſign upon the kin 
life; at leaſt, the 'carbof Cambridge's confe(-" 
ſion, extant in the Collection of the Pablick 
Acts, 2 nothing like it; for'it only ap- ' 
4 pears, that they confpired to ſet che earl of 
arche 05 head, and conduct him, Where 


they expected to raiſe an army, by making 


uſe of che name of Richard II, as if he were 
{Mill allve; and that, if they conld not deceive 


the peo je, a means ſo often Etiſed, 
people, by et 


they intended to publiſh a man in the 
nine of the earl of Marche, inviting the ä 
ple to reſtore that prince to his rights, air. 
ed by the houſe of Lancaſter. As they could 


not uſe the earl of Marche's name, without ds © 5:0 


having him in their power, or, at leaſt, in their 
party, it was neceſſary for them to inform him 


ich of the plot; who was extremely embarraſſed, 


when hie heard the ſecret... A crown, which” 
he thought to be his lawful right, deſerved the 
- Pains of runnitig ſome riſque, to obtain it; 


but on the contrary, he was convinced, chat 
Matte 3. e He l 1 that 


the conſpirarars 48 not act, from a motive of 
juttice, or afſektion for his perſon; more- 
over, the iſſuè of rhis proceeding was uncer- 
tain. In the mean while, he was he Be rp 
ſingly ſollicited to enter into the con f 
but, not being able to reſolve, imme wer 4 
he deſired time, to conſider of ſach an 11 
portant affair; and it was with exceeding dif- 
ficulty, that they allowed him the reſt of that 
day. During this interval, his reflections in- 
dabed him to diſcover the Whole to the King. 
Henry, aſtoniſhed at the News, forthwith, or- 
dered the conſpirators to be ſeized, who, con- 
ſeſſing their guilt, _ condemned and exc- 
cuted. The earl of C bridge and Sir Tho- The au- 
mas Grey were Seba, bur che lord Scrope thors are 
fuffered the uſual anifhicent of rraytors. This 1 ſhed. 
was, as it were, firſt ſpark of that flame, s 
which conſumed, at length, the two houſes of 
Lancafter and York; and, as the earl of Cam- 
bridge had eſpouſed 4 ſiſter to the earl of 
Matche, it alt probability, he engaged in the 
N with a view to Procute the crown for 

ichard, his ſon, preſumptive heir to that 
earl, who had no children. 

This affait deraining Henry , at Southamp- Heary ex- 
ton, longer than he i 15 ted: he could ne barques. 

il, til Ne 18th, or 19th, of Aitguſt ; whoſe Walks: 

cet cotiliſted of 1500 traniſport-ſhips, in 
which were embarqued 6000 men at arms, 
aud 26,000 archers, making, in all, an _ 


- 


w „ 
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1415. of about 50,000 men; and he was attended 


ry, Huntingdon, and many other nobles. On 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, he landed his troops, at 
Havre-de-Grace, in Normaridy, and, directly, 
marched to Harfleur, about nine miles diſtant, 
a place that was ſtrong and well ſtored. He 


ſent thither; a little before, 400 men at arms, 


beſides a great number of neighbouring lords, 
that voluntarily came there; and the garriſon 
made a vigorous defence; but, in a ſhort time 
they were obliged to capitulate, and promiſe 
to ſurrender the place, unleſs relieved, within 
three days; which term being expired, and 
no relief come, Henry took poſſeſſion of the 
town, and, expelling the inhabitants, planted 
an. Engliſh colony, in their room, as Ed- 
ward III. had formerly done, at Calais. 
© This place being of the laſt importance, 
Henry. would not leave it,, till it was entirely 
repaired, and put in a goOd late of, defence ; 
and, in the interim, he ſent Mitten challenge 
to the dauphin, offering to decide all their dit- 
ferences, G | 
two perſons. Theſe differences, the king ap- 
rehended, concerned the whole kingdom of 
\ ; and, it he directed himſelf to the 
dauphin, it was on account of his pabic of 


temper, which rendered him incapable of a 
cepting ſuch a challenge; but, as the dauphth 


could not hazard, in a ſingle combat, the ti 


crown of France, which did not belong to him, 

Henry offered, provided he was conqueror, to 

let king Charles enjoy it, during his life. He 

alſo proteſted, that this propoſal entirely pro- 

ceeded from himſelt, without any ſuggeſtion 

from his council, or family; and, therefore, 

he pretended, that it could not be prejudicial 

to his rights, or thoſe of his ſucceſſors. This 
challenge was dated, at Harfleur, September 

16, 1415 ; but it does not appear, that the 
dauphin ſent any anſwer. Indeed, the offer 

Vas too diſadvantageous to him, ſince he 

would have ventured a crown, of which. his 
father was actually poſſeſſed, and to which he 

was the heir apparent; whereas Henry would 
have hazarded only bare pretenſions. | 
The ill! The conqueſt of Harfleur might have ren- 


ſtare of the dered Henry fatisfied with the ſucceſs of his 


—_ firſt campaign, begun ſomewhat too late, were 
it not far the ill ſtate of his army; for the 


flux, prevailing amongſt his troops, had made, 


and ſtill did make, ſuch ravage, that not above 


the fourth part of his army were able to ca 

arms; and this diſtemper had not only ſet- 
zed. the common ſoldiers, but even the moſt 
conſiderable perſons. The biſhop of Norwich 
and the earl of Suffolk were already dead of it; 
and the duke of Clarence, the king's brother, 
the carl of Arundel, and ſeveral other officers of 
KifſtinEtion were fo dangerouſly ill, that they 
"Were forced to return to England, in hopes 

*of; a cure. | | En 
cen rh At the ſame time, Henry learned, from all 
retire to Parts, that the French were very induſtrious, 
Calais. T. in aſſembling their forces, to give him battle. 
Livius Till the ing: of Harfleur, the court of 
Walling. France ſeem not to have believed, that Hen- 
Eünham. ry deſigned. to wage war, ſince they had made 
| 1 5 of 
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by no preparations, for their defence ; but, now; 14152 oi 
t the earls of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwall, Salisbu- * 


a ſingle combat, between their 


council of war, in which it was unanimouſly 


\ * 
< | | | 


r „ 
2 
= * 


king Charles's council eaſily -perceived, that | 
it was neceſſary to aſſemble all the forces of * | 
the kingdom, to ſtop the progreſs of ſuch a 
formidable enemy. The great armament - _ ” 
France was preparing, the ill ſtate of the 
Engliſh army, and the approach of win- | _ 
ter obliged * Sr to think of retreating ; | 
and he might have reimbarqued, at Harfleur; | 
but, whether he thought it would too much | 
reſemble a flight, or did not foreſee all the 
obſtacles he, afterwards, encountered, or for 
ſome other unknown . reaſon, he reſolved to | 
retire, by land, to Calais. es | 

he march he undertook was difficult, as the The dif. 1 


French, foreſecing, or hearing of, his deſi "Dope. 
Hall. 


Ami all theſe obſtacles, Henry proceed- He is not 
ed along the Somme, expecting to paſs that able to paſs 
river, at the ford of Blanchetaque, as Ed- the Somme 
ward III. had done, the day before the battle LiVIüs. 
of Creſſy; but at his arrival, he found that 
paſs rendered impracticable, by ſharp ſtakes 
fixed in the river, and defended, beſides, by 
a body of troops, poſted on the oppoſite bank. 
He was extremely concerned at this diſap- 
_ pointment ; and yet it was neceſſary either to 
paſs the Somme, or return to Harfleur, thro? 
the ſame difficulties he had, already met with, 
and even. without knowing, when he came 
there, how to ſubſiſt his army. In this ex- 
tremity, he determined to march higher up 
the river, even to its ſource, tho” it was much 
out of his way; but he everywhere found 
the bridges broken down, and the fords 
2 y troops, intrenched on the other 
ſide. a 
As patience was his only remedy, in his ill 
ſituation, Henry took all poſſible care to in- 
ſtil it into his troops, by taking his ſhare of 
the wants and hardſhips to which they were 
expoſed ; but, theſe hardſhips increaſing their 
diſtemper, great numbers fell ſick, in the 
march; and, at laſt, to compleat his misfor- The. 
tune, Henry was informed, that the king of French 
France was arrived at Roan, and had ſent to army is res 
the conſtable 14000 men at arms, with all the inforced, 
princes and great lords of the kingdom, ex- ul. 
cept the dukes of Berry and Burgundy. The 
dauphin was extremely defirous of command 
ing the army; but he could not obtain the 
king's leave. The conſtable, who had#fike- 
wiſe aſſembled many other troops, called a 


reſolved, to give the Engliſh battle; bur, 
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the French generals being confident, that they 


WY V ſhould prove victorious, by reaſon of the ſu- 


They go 


and ex- 


& the 


c y a 
Eaglilh, n enemies, in the earldom of St. 


the road 
to Calais. 


He meets 
the ene- 
my, who 
offers him 
bartle, 


which he 8 


accepts. 


periority of their forces, judged it expedient 
to ſuffer the Engliſh to paſs the Somme, and 
poſt themſelves on the road to Calais ; upon 
which, reſolution they went and N their 

ol, with a 
view of drawing them over the Somme, into 
a place where they ſhould not be able to re- 
turn. 

Doubtleſs, Henry, by paſſing the river, ran 
into manifeſt danger, ſince there was no me- 
dium between victory and deſtruction. In- 
deed, it is true, he might have returned to 
Harfleur; but I cannot tell, whether that 
was leſs hazardous, conſidering the difficulties 
he muſt have encountered, and which he had 
not, without infinite trouble, ſurmounted. 
It is, therefore, in my opinion, a queſtion 
hard to be decided, whether a battle was 
more dangerous than a retreat ; but, however 
that be, it is to be preſumed, that he choſe 
what to him appeared leaſt diſadvantageous, 


in continuing his march along the Somme, re- 


ſolving to face the danger that waited, on 
the other ſide ; and, as the paſſages were no 
longer detended, he found one between St. 
Quintin and Peronne, where he cauſed his 
army to paſs ; but, tho' this obſtacle, that, 
hitherto, ſeemed the greateſt, was removed, 
the Engliſh army found themſelves in no bet- 
ter condition; for that of their enemies, fix 
times more numerous, expected them, upon 
their paſſage, whom it was neceflary to van- 
quiſh, in order to open a way to Calais. The 
French hiſtorians relate, that Henry, in this 
extremity, offered to reſtore Harfleur, and re- 
pair all the damages he had done, in France, 
ſince his landing, it he might be permitted 
to proceed, unmoleſted ; but, that his propo- 
ſal was rejected. On the contrary, the con- 
ſtable and princes, in the French army, ſent 
three heralds, to offer him battle, leaving him 
the choice of the time and place ; and en 


"replied, © As he had long been upon his marc 


* to Calais, they might have fought him, 
* when they pleaſed ; and, it they deſigned 
it, there was no occaſion to appoint the 


time, or place; for, being reſolved to pur- 
© ſne his march, they ſhould always find him 


© ready to receive them.” | 
As the French army was poſted, on his 


rout, it was impoſſible to paſs, without aghting , 


and he determined, therefore, to prepare for 
a battle. On the 22d of October, the French 
enerals ſent him word, by a herald, that, 
on Friday following, they would give him 
battle ; and Henry, accepting the 13 
preſented the herald with a robe, worth 200 


crowns. During the three days before the open place, where he might have ſurrounded 


battle, Henry continually inſpired his troops 
with courage, by the promiſe of rewards and 
honours, and by all other means moſt condu- 


cive to that purpoſe ; for he reminded them 
of the glory of their anceſtors, who obtained 


the ſignal victories of Creſſy and Poictiers, 
and demonſtrated to them the neceſſity of 
conquering, to free themſelves from their 


preſent, and avoid {till greater miſcries. His 


* 


exhortations had ſuch an amazing eſſect, that 1415. 
the officers and ſoldiers, far from dreading Www. 
the great number of their enemies, were ex- 

tremely eager to engage ; and, the day before 

the battle, Henry, having ſent David Gam, a 

Welch captain, to view the ſtrength of the 

enemy, this brave officer gallantly reported, 

© "There are enough to be killed; enough to 

© be taken priſoners; and enough to run a- 

© way. This aſſurance was pleaſing to the 

king, as being a ſign, that his troops were 

firmly reſolved to bs their duty ; and, in the 
interim, the French, - confident of viEtory, 

made rejoicings in their camp. Mezerai owns, 

that they were four times ſuperior to the Eng- 

liſh ; and Monſtrelet ſays, ſix times; which 
diverſity may partly proceed from Mezerai's 
reckoning all the ſoldiers, ſick and well, of 

the Enoliſh army, and from Monſtrelet's 
meaning only ſuch as were able to fight. Ac- 

cording to the Engliſh hiſtorians, the French 

army amounted to 150,000, and the Engliſh 
to no more than 9ooo ; but, however that be, 

it is certain, the ſuperiority of the French 

was very great; yet, what diſproportion ſoever 

there was between the two armies, as to 
number, there was another no leſs conſider- 

able, with reſpect to the different ſtate of 

each. The Engliſh, for the moſt part, ſick 
of a flux, ever ſince their departure from 
Harfleur, were, beſides, harraſſed with a te- 

dious march of a month, in very bad wea- 

ther, and thro' an enemy's country ; and they 

had, all along, been expoſed to want of pro- 

viſions, and would, doubtleſs, have been all 

ſtarved, it the exact diſcipline, the King cau- 

ſed to be obſerved, * not engaged the 
country-people to ſupply them with victuals, 

for the ſake of ſelling them, at an extravagant 

rate. The French, on the other hand, were 

were freſh and healthy, abounded with pro- 

viſions, and laboured under no inconveniency; 

and, if we may believe the Engliſh hiſto- 

rians, ſo confident of ſucceſs were the French | 
leaders, that they ſent to the king, to know 20 nag 
what he would give, for his ranſom ; but rue oe 0. 
Henry, deſpiſing this bravado, the ſame authors T. Livius. 
add, replied, that a few hours would diſcover Pol. Virg. 
whoſe care it would be to provide a ranſom. 

On the 25th of October, the day appoint- 

ed for the battle, the two armies were drawn 
up, as ſoon as it was light ; but the conſtable 
d' Albret, very era man chuſing, for the 
the field of battle, a narrow ground, flanked 
on one {ide by a rivulct, and on the other by 
a large wood, loft all the advantage, which the 
ſuperiority of number, and eſpecially in horſe, 
could give him. Queſtionleſs, this general 
ought to have poſted himſelf, in a large and 


the Engliſh, who were but a handful of men, 
in compariſon of his army ; but, by drawing 
up on ſuch a narrow ground, he could not 
make a front larger than that of the enemies, 
and fo deprived himſelf of a very manifeſt ad- 
vantage; and yet that the choice of the field 
of battle was entirely in his own brealt is 
not to be diſpured. As the Englith were 
marching ta Calais,it was his buſineſs to 2 

| them 
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1415. them on a ſpacious plain, where his whole 
army might have fought, at once; and, his 
blindneſs, therefore, is aſtoniſhing, and can 
be aſcribed only to his preſumption. Pro- 
bably, his intent was to ſtop up that narrow 
paſſage, that the Engliſh might not proceed; 
whereas he ſhould have conſidered, that ſuch 
a precaution can be only advantageous to the 
weakeſt. I have inſiſted the longer on this 
error, as it ſeems to have been the principal 
cauſe of the unfortunate ſucceſs of the French, 
in this action; for the conſtable, blinded by 
the number of his troops, drew them up on 
this narrow ground, ſo cloſe, that it was eaſy 
to foreſee, confuſion would enſue, during the 
battle. He divided his army into three bo- 
dies, the firſt of which he commanded him- 
ſelf, with the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the earls of En, Vendoſme, Richemont, the 
renowned marſhal Boucicaut, grand-maſter of 
the croſs-bow-men, the lord Dampier, admi- 
ral of France, the dauphin of Auvergne, and 
ſeveral other officers of the greateſt diſtinEtion ; 
and all theſe princes and lords, extreme- 
ly well pleaſed with their being in the firſt 
line, flattered themſelves, that the other two 
would have nothing to do. The duke of Alen- 
ſon had the command of the ſecond body, with 
the duke of Bar, the earls of Vaudemont, 
Nevers, Salines, Rouſſi, and Grand-Pre ; and, 
at the head of the third line, were the earls 


of Marle, Dampmartin, Fauquenbergh, and 


the lord de Lauroi. 

A precau- Whilſt the French were drawing up, Hen- 
tion is ta- ry detached 400 lances, to go and poſt them- 
ken by the ſelves, out of ſight of the enemy, behind the 
os. Hof wood, on the left of the field of battle; 
dle de likewiſe lodged 200 archers, in a low 
Des Ur- meadow, fenced with buſhes, on the right. 
ſins. In drawing up his army, he could only make 
Walling. two lines, on account of the {mall num- 

ber of his troops ; the firſt of which was com- 
manded by Edward, duke of York, with the 
lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Fanhope. 
The king appeared at the head of the ſecond, 

| with a gold crown on his helmet, for a creſt, 
and near him was the ftandard of England; 
who expected, that the French would advance 
to attack him; and, in the interim, riding 
along the front of his battalions, he exhorted 
his troops not to fear a multitude of raw and 
undiſciplined ſoldiers. He repreſented to 
them, that victories did not depend on num- 
bers, but on valour, and, above all, on the 
aſſiſtance of God, in whom he admoniſhed 
them to place their whole confidence. In fine, 
finding that the French did not move, he ſent 
for ſome of his principal officers and faid to 
T. Livius them, with a cheartul countenance, * Since 


. Walſing. © our enemies have intercepted our way, let us 


© break thro* them, in the name of the Holy 

2 bs Trinity” Upon theſe words, he gave the 
the chats. ſignal of battle; and, immediately, the ſoldi- 
Se ers of the foremoſt ranks removing the ſtakes, 
er in the front, to reſiſt the fury of the caval- 

ry, the whole army, with a mighty ſhout, 
moved forward. Having advanced, a little, 
they made a halt, expecting their enemies; 


but, perceiving they did not ſtir, they pro- 
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ceeded, in good order. When they came, 1415. 
within bow-ſhot, the foremoſt ranks fixed the 
ſtakes; interweaving, and bending them, a 
little, towards their enemy; and, at the ſame Walſiag. 
time, a body of choſen archers, advancing, 
ſome paces, began, very near, to let fly upon 
the enemy a ſhower of arrows, a yard long, 
which, being ſhot by men of ſtrength and dex- 
terity, did the greater execution among the 
French, as they had ſcarce room to move; 
but, the French cavalry advancing, at length, 
to repulſe the archers, the latter nimbly re- 
treated, behind the ſtakes, with a ſurpriſing 
diſcipline, in which they had been exerciſed, 
for ſome days, by the king himſelf. In the 
mean while, the 200 bow- men, concealed in 
the meadow, riſing up, on a ſudden, plied the 
horſe, with their arrows; who were put in the 
greater diſorder, as the horſes ſunk up to their Monſtre- 
nees in the ground, ſoftened with the rains. let. 
The Engliſh, upon this contuſion, threw away 
their bows, and attacked their enemies, ſword 
in hand; and it is ſaid, that they were, for 
the moſt part, forced to fight naked, from the 
waiſte downwards, by reaſon of their diſtem- 
per. However, as the firit line of the French 
conſiſted of all the beſt troops in their army, 
this charge, tho' very vigorous, was repulſed, 
with ſome loſs, on the ſide of the Englith ; 
but-this was incapable of diſheartening men, 
reſolved to conquer, or die ; who, after breath- 
ing a while, charged again, with ſuch rclo- 
lution, that it was impoſſible for their ene- 
mies to ſuſtain the ſhock. This ſecond attack 
was the more difficult to be repulſcd, as the 
French, were at the ſame time, ſet upon, in 
the flank, by the Englith horſe, mbuſbed be- 
hind the wood; and then it was, that the Le Fevre. 
utmoſt diſorder enſued among the troops, ſo I Livius. 
vigoroully. preſſed by their enemies, who flew, 
without mercy, all that.came in their way ; 
but, the firſt line of the French, at length, ta- 
king to flight, the conſtable being killed, with 
a great number of other officers, and moſt 
of the princes and generals made priſoners, 
the Engliſh were ſtopped by the ſecond line, 
who came to repair the diſorder. | 
In the interim, Henry, advancing with his 
ſecond line, as the firſt gained ground, ſtood 
ready to ſupport his men, who would have 
been in danger of being routed, it he had 
been at a greater diſtance; and, whilit the 
firſt body, after ſo brave a fight, were retiring 
to the right and left, to make way for the 
king, and to rally, in his rear, Henry, alight- 


ing from his horſe, preſented himſelf to the Walling. 


enemy, with an undaunted countenance. The 
duke of Alenſon, prince of the blood-royal of 
France, advanced, at the head of his body, 
with great intrepidity, hoping, by his con- 
duct and valour, to repair the diſgrace receiv- 


| ed by his countrymen ; and he had detached 
18 ſtout gentlemen, to keep cloſe to the king 


of England, and not leave him, till he was 
ſlain, or taken priſoner. Henry, marching, 
with a fierceneſs heightened by the ſucceſs of 
his firſt troops, charged the ſccond line, with 
a reſolution, equal to that of the moſt renown- 
ed heroes; for he fought, on foot, at the 22 
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1415. of his men, ruſhing among the thickeſt of the 
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enemies, ſeeming to forget, that, on his fate, 


Henry is 


depended that of his army. 
fa the mean time, the 18 cavaliers, who un- 


expoſed to Jertook to kill Henry, charged up fo cloſe to 


great dan- 


Elmham. 


him, that one of them gave him ſuch a ſtroke, 
with a battle-ax, on the head, that he was 
ſtunned, for a while, though the goodneſs of 
his helmet reſiſted the violence of the blow; 


and, at the ſame time; the reſt were ſtriving 


to approach him. Probably, he would ſcarce 


have eſcaped theſe deſperate men, had not the 


valiant David Gam, the Welch captain, with 
two other officers of the ſame nation, ſaved 
him, at the expence of their lives. The king, 
who was ſomewhat recovered, ſeeing them ex- 
tended at his feet, and ſtill breathing, knight- 
ed them all three, being unable, in their pre- 
ſent condition, to reward their loyalty, any 


other way; whilſt the 18 Frenchmen, who 


ſtill made prodigious efforts, to execute their 
deſign, were all killed, on the ſpot. | 

The heat of the battle increaſing, Henry, 
ſtill more animated by his paſt danger, gave 
ſignal proofs of his bravery, and drew upon 
him the braveſt of the enemies; and, the duke 
of Glouceſter, his brother, who fought, by 
his ſide, being knocked down, he long cover- 
ed him with his own body, to prevent his be- 
ing ſlain ; tho, by this bold action, he ſo ex- 
poſed himſelf, that, at length, he received 
fach a blow, on the head, that he fell on his 
knees; but his guard, advancing, repulſed the 
enemy, and gave him time to riſe. The king's 
danger, and the wonders he performed, in- 
ſpired his troops with a ſort of fury; who, 


ſuddenly, as it were by conſent, ruſhed upon 


their enemies,” and, by this violent and un- 


Paradin. 


expected attack, put them in ſuch diſorder, 
that their commanders could never repair it. 
Henry vigorouſly preſſed them, in the midſt 
of their ſurprize; being ſenſible, that, this 
was the moment, by which the victory was 
to be decided; and, their diſorder increaſing, 
becauſe of their great numbers, and want of 
room, they began, at length, to fight only, 
in-retreat, plainly ſhewing, that they would, 
preſently after, take to flight. - - | 
The duke of Alenſon, enraged- to fee the 
battle loſt, by the defeat of the ſecond line, 
and deſpairing that the third would be able to 
reſtore the fight, generouſly reſolved to die 
honourably, rather than ſurvive the diſgrace 
of his country; wherefore, regardleſs of a life, 


he determined to loſe, with a {ſmall number 


of brave and reſolute perſons, he furiouſly for- 


ced à paſſage, with his ſword, through the 


Engliſh troops, and every-where ſought the 
king of England, in expettation of revenging, 
by one ſingle blow, the loſs, France had, that 


day, ſuſtained. It was eaſy to find Henry, 


who thought of nothing leſs than concealing 
himſelf ; and, the moment the duke ſaw him, 


he ran at him, and crying out, that he was 
the duke of Alenſon, diſcharged ſuch a violent 
blow on his head, that it cleaved off one half 


ol the gold crown on his helmet. Henry, not 


- ſtruc 


e able to parry this blow, to revenge it, 
the duke to the ground, and, with re- 


oy 


A"ENGLAND. 1Z-x600 
peated blows, flew. two of his- valiant atten- 1415. 
dants ; and, in an inſtant, the duke was ſur- wry 
rounded by a crowd of enemies, who put an | 
end to his life, notwithſtanding the king's 
endeavours to fave. him; but, the death of, 

the duke of Alenſon entirely diſcouraging his 

troops, they openly took to flight. 

Ihe third line of the French, being ſtill freſſr The third 
and in good order, might have renewed the line of the 
battle; but they were ſo intimidated, at the 2 — 
ſight of the preſent and paſt ſlaughter, that 
it was not in the power of their leaders to 
make them advance; who, being reduced 

to a F neceſſity of retreating, left the flyin 
troops of the ſecond line expoſed to the fury 

of their enemies, who cloſely purſued them. 
Then it was that the Engliſh, having nothing 

to do, but to kill, and take priſoners, exer- 
ciſed pity, or cruelty, according to each of 
their natural inclinations ; and, as it was im- 
poſſible for the French, in their preſent diſor- 
der, to rally, and their numbers were an ob- 
ſtacle to their flight, they voluntarily offered 
themſelves to death, or captivity, at the plea- 
ſure of their victorious enemies. In the; in- 
terim, the troops, that retired, without fight- 

ing, ſtill appeared, at ſome diſtance, and 
ſeemed reſolved to withſtand the Engliſh, ha- 
raſſed with ſo long a battle; but the king, 
perceiving that they were ſtill more numerous 
than his army, commanded them, by a he- 
rald, to quit the field, or he would give them 

no quarter. This menace anſwered his ex- 
pectation; for, whether theſe troops were 
not fully reſolved"on their courſe, or were ap- 
prehenſive of falling into the hands of an impla- 
cable enemy, if they ſhould. prove unſucceſs- © 
ful, they retired, and left Henry maſter of thge 
field of battle. Ft - 8 

- Henry, being, thus, ſecure of the victory, The oec. 
thought that he had nothing more to do, when, ſion of the 
on a ſudden, he was informed; that the ene- king's kil- 
mies were in his rear, and had already plun- * 
dered his camp, upon which, he haſtily ran Pers. 
to the top of a hillock, between the army and 

the camp; from whence, he really ſaw the 


troops, left to guard the camp, diſperſed a- 


bout the field, and endeavouring to ſave 
themſelves, by flight; and, imagining that the 
enemies had rallied, to renew the fight, he 
proclaimed, that the priſoners ſhould i ſlain, 
except the moſt eminent. This order being, 


immediately, put in execution, he. ſpeedily 
rallied his troops, and marched directly to 
the enemies, who took care not to expect him; 
for they were only a company of run-aways, 


headed by Robert de Bournonville, who, re- 


tiring, betimes, out of the battle, and know- 
ing that the Engliſh camp was but weakly 
guarded, pillaged it, whilſt the two armies 


were engaged. The duke of Burgundy, aftcr- 


wards, would have ſeverely puniſhed the cap- 
- tain of theſe plunderers, who was his ſubject, 
for cauſing ſo great a diſaſter ; but the earl 
of Charolois, his ſon, ſaved his life; who, 
it is faid, was preſented with a, ſword ſet 
« with diamonds, found among the king's bag- 


gage. It is a pity, that ſuch a glorions vic- 


tory, was ſullied, by this raſh maſlacre ; yet.it 


may 


"4A 


1415. may be excuſed, from the impoſſibility of the 
Wy wo Engliſh being able to guard their. priſoners, 
and the king's juſt fears, that theſe very pri- 

ſoners wonld turn againſt him, during the 

fight, which he perceived himſelf upon the point 

of renewing. | 
Henry re- Nothing more oppoſing the king's victorious 
my God arms, he, firſt of all, returned God thanks, for 
r ſo ſignal and unexpected a victory, and pub- 

v. c. wr” ; 

Le Fevre, lickly acknowledged, that it it was entirely 
_ owing to his blefſing ; and then he ſent for a 
French herald, who was in the army, and re- 
quired him to declare, to whom the vic- 
tory was to be aſcribed. 'The herald an- 
ſwered, - that, doubtleſs, the victory was 
his; upon which, the king asked him the 
name of a caſtle, in ſight, near the field of 
battle, and being told, that it was named 
Azincourt, he. ſaid, © Let this battle be, 
cc, hereafter, called the battle of Azincourt.“ 
As the fight. did not begin, till 10 in the 
morning, and continued, till almoſt five in 
the afternoon, Henry, judging it improper 
to proceed on his march, leſt he ſhould fa- 
tigue his army too much, returned to Maſ- 
concelles, where he had encamped, the pre- 
ceding night. $895 
In this memorable battle, ſo fatal to France, 
the French loft the conſtable d' Albret, the 
duke of Alenſon, prince of the blood, the 
duke of Brabant and the earl of Nevers, bro- 
tthers of the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Bar, the carls of Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſh, 
Fauquenberg, and many more officers of diſ- 
tinction, befides 10,000 private ſoldiers ; and 
an Engliſh hiſtorian affirms, thar, among the 
flain, were. one archbiſhop, three dukes, fix 
earls, 90 barons, 1500 knights, and 7000 
eſquites or gentlemen. Among the priſoners, 
who would have been very numerous, were it 
not for the maſlacre, after the battle, the 
moſt eminent were the dukes of Orleans * and 
Bourbon, the earls of En, Vendoſme, Richmont, 
Etouteville, and marſhal Boucicaut ; but, of 


The loſs 
of rhe 
French. 


the Engliſh, there were (lain only the duke of 


Jork, the earl of Suffolk, and, if we may be- 
-lieve certain Engliſh hiſtorians, not above four 
knights, one eſquire, and 28 common ſoldiers. 
Some, however, with more probability, affirm, 
that the Englith loſt 400 men; and Mezerai 
mounts the number to 1600, and lowers the 
loſs of the French to 6000 ; but it is very 
common, on ſuch occaſions, to ſee the like 
diverſity, in the hittorians of two oppoſite 

parties. | | 
Henry Oa the morrow, Henry purſued his march 
— towards Calais; and, paſſing over the field of 
288 battle, he commended the valour of his troops; 
but, at the ſame time, he exhorted thoſe near 
him, not to be vainly proud of a victory, 
gained, purely, by the miraculous aſſiſtance 
of the Lord of hoſts. In the mean while, he 
was extremely civil to the French princes, 
his priſoners, anq told them, That he had 
not obtained thie victory, by the ſuperiority 

* | 


.  * He was found, under a heap of dead bodies, by th | : wing 
e ra. 8 by the archers, who came to rifle the field; and, perceiving ſome 

biens of life, 8 * they conducted him to the king, who treated him, Ba 

evre. e * 

* | 
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« of his merit; but, becauſe God was pleaſ 1415. 
« ed to employ him, as. his inſtrument, to. 
« puniſh the ſins of the French nation; and 
ce that the advantages, he might expect, were 
« ſo far from rendering him averſe to a peace, 
ce that he was even more inclined to it, than 
te the day before the battle. 
Some days after, the duke of , Burgundy 
ſent him a cartel of defiance, and acquainted 
him, by a herald, that he deſigned to re- 
venge the death of hig brothers, the duke ot 
Brabant and the eariSf Nevers; who, pro- 
bably, were killed in the maſſacre of the pri- 
ſoners, after the battle. Henry, willing to 
keep fair with that prince, whom he till 
hoped to bring over to his intereſt, told the 
herald, in delivering the gantlet, received 
from his hand, that the French themſelves 
could witne(s, that he was not guilty of the 
death of the duke's brothers; but his own 
ſubjects were anſwerable for their blood; 
which he ſaid, becauſe Bournonville, who oc- 
caſioned the {laughter of the priſoners, was a 
Burgundian. n | 
About the middle of November, Henry Henry re- 
embarqued for England, taking with him the Ene 
principal priſoners ; and he met with a violent 
ſtorm, which put him in extreme danger, and 
even ſunk, ſome of his ſhips ; but, at laſt, 
after great fatigue, he arrived, on the 16th 
of November. He was received by his ſub- 
jets, with loud acclamations ; and they were 
never tired with praifing a prince, that had 
made the Engliſh name ſo formidable and | 
glorious. His firſt care was to appoint a day -., 
of publick thankſgiving, for the ſucceſs of his- 
arms; and then he cauſed the bodies of the 
duke of York and: the earl, of Suffolk, who 
were ſlain, in the battle, to be honourably in- 
terred ; but, the duke of York leaving no iſſue, 
Richard, his nephew, ſon to the earl of 
Cambridge, beheaded at Southampton, was 
his heir. | 77170 
The damage France ſuſtained was not ſo The trou- 

Feat on account of Henry's advantages by bles are re- 

is victory, which did not ſo much as pro- Loans =y 
cure him a ſingle foot of land, as for its cauſ- 
ing the civil wars to be rekindled, with great- 
er fury than ever; for the duke of Burgundy, 


at this juncture, reſolved to claim the admi- 


niſtration of affairs, from which he had been 
long excluded, and particularly, by the peace 


of Arras. He alledged, that, as the kingdom 


was threatened with utter ruin, a prince of the 
blood, firſt peer, and doubly peer of the _... 
realm, was indiſpenſably obliged to aſſiſt 
the king with his counſels, and could not be 
debarred the court, without injuſtice and 
danger; but, being very ſenſible, that his rea- 
ſons would be ineffeCtual, unleſs he approach- 
ed Paris, with an army, he ſeized ſome 
poſts about the city. The dauphin, being 
determined not to admit to court the duke 


of -Burgundy, though his. father-in-law, ſent 


for the earl of Armagnac, and gave him the 


like a noble enemy. P. Baud. Hiſt de 


**»FT, + \conttable's 
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I415. conſtable*s ſword; and this lord, a ſworn ene- 
my to the duke of Burgundy, did not ſpare 
the duke's adherents, commonly called the 
Burgundians; for he ordered ſome to be hang- 
ed, and great numbers to be impriſoned, by 
which he ſo heightened the animoſity of the 
two factions, that, from thenceforward, no- 
thing was capable of uniting them againſt the 
common enemy. The dauphin ſeconded the 
conſtable's revenge, entirely regardleſs of the 
ruinous affairs of his country, tho* the govern- 
ment was in his hands; but, ſoon after, on he 
24th of December, this prince was poiſoned. 

By the death of Lewis, the new conſtable 
remained ſole maſter of the king's perſon, and 
of the government of the kingdom, till the 
return of John, duke of Tourain, to whom 
the title of dauphin was devolved, and who 
was then in Hainault, with the earl, his 
father-in-law ; but, this young prince, reſolv- 
ing to eſpouſe neither party, ſent orders to 
both factions, to lay down their arms. The 
duke of Burgundy, loſing his time before 
Lagny, out of deterence, as he pretended, to 
the dauphin's orders, retired into his domi- 
nions; but the conſtable, as he had the king's 
perſon in his power, did not believe, that the 
dauphin had any right to command him, till 
actually poſſeſſed of the regency, which he 
deſigned to oppoſe, unleſs he would declare 
againſt the Burgundians ; and it was this that 
prevented the dauphin's return to court. 

Henry is In the interim, it was next to impoſſible 
applied to for France, to take proper meaſures tor her 
5 _ 2 againſt cg rear from 
„England; for the duke of Bur rivatel 

A Pub treated with Henry; and rg ar Hai. 
nault alſo ſollicited that monarch, to put the 
dauphin, his ſon-in-law, in poſſeſſion of the 
regency. On the contrary, Lewis of Anjou, 
king of Sicily, then head of the Orleans fac- 
tion, projected to deprive the dauphin of his 
birth- right, by procuring the crown for Charles, 
earl of Ponthieu, his fon-in-law; and, with 
this view, he endeavoured to ſecure the aſſiſ- 
tance of England. Thus, all France, as it 
-were, with one conſent, tho', to different 
ends, carneſtly ſought the alliance of the 
Engliſh, againſt whom the whole nation 
ſhould have firmly united, if private intereſt 
had not prevailed, above the good of the pub- 
lick; and, in this manner, paſſed the year 
1415, which the battle of Azincourt has ren- 

dered memorable, for ever. 
1416. The preſent conſternation of France, with 
Henry -the diſcord between the duke of Burgundy 


pur cots and the conſtable, ſeemed to promiſe Henry 
gain che 


8 freſh laurels, if he had continued the war; yet 


that prince, whoſe wiſdom equalled his valour, 
. very prudently judged, that, by fomenting 
the troubles ot France, and inſpiring the two 

_ factions with jealouſy, he ſhould procure more 
certain and durable advantages, than by 
means of his arms. The truth is, by puſhing 
the French too vigorouſly, he would run the 
riſque of uniting them all againſt him; but, 
by granting them ſome reſpite, he gave them 
opportunity to deſtroy one another. Accord- 
ingly, .contrary to every one's expectation, 


he laid aſide his military affairs, for near 18 1416. 


months, applying himſelt wholly to negotia Www 


tion, which afforded him the proſpect of leſs 
doubtful advantages; tho he did not continue 


in a {tate of idleneſs; for the occurrences of 


1416, and part of the year following, will 
thew, how attentive he was to the execution 
of his projects. 

Henry's principal deſign was to gain the 
duke of Burgundy, who, now, appeared in- 
clinable to enter into an alliance with him; 
and the ſucceeding, in this affair, he perceived, 
would be more advantageous, than another 
Azincourt-vitory. To attain his ends, it 
was neceſſary, that France ſhould remain in 
her preſent ſituation; and that the conſtable, 
with the other heads of that faction, thould 
ſtill have it in their power to perſecute the 
duke of Burgundy. This alone was capable 
of throwing that prince into a deſperate re- 
ſolution, that he beheld, with dread, and 
which the ſole deſire of revenge could induce 
him to take; for if, by the continuance of the 
war, France had loft towns and battles, the 
conſtable, who held the reins of the govern- 
ment, would, doubtleſs, have forfeited all his 
credit ; and the duke of Burgundy would have 
infallibly obtained the regency again, and no 
longer ſtood in need of the Engliſh. This is 
the true reaſon of Henry's conſenting to all 
the overtures, for concluding a truce, or for 
renewing the negotiations of peace; and, in A& Pub. 
the mean time, his and the duke of Burgundy's 
envoys paſſed, from London to Flanders, and 
from Flanders to London, ever under the 
pretence of a treaty of commerce, in which 
treſh difficulties were continually ftarted, the 
better to conceal their chief deſign. 

The duke, whom nothing but neceſſity would 
have forced to an alliance with the king, was 
apprehenſive, that the diſcovery of this pro- 
ject would alienate the affections of the French, 
and eſpecially of the Pariſians; and Henry, on 
the other hand, had reaſon to fear, that, it the 
court of France came to the knowledge of this 


negotiation, they would find means to diſcon- 
cert his meaſures. However, his deſiſting en- 
tirely from war, fince the battle of Azincourt, 
might well cauſe his deſigns to be ſuſpected ; 


but the arrival of the emperor Sigiſmund gave 
him occaſion to pretend, that he diſcontinued 
the war, at the inſtance of that prince. 

In the beginning of the year, Sigiſmund, ar- Sig Hund 
riving at Paris, declared, that the ſole end of arrives in 
his journey was to mediate a peace, between France- 
the two crowns of France and England; 


which end was noble and charitable, and wor- 


thy a chriſtian monarch, if it had been entire- 


ly diſintereſted ; but ſeveral circumſtances ren- 


der it probable, that he undertook this voyage, 
to favour Henry rather than France, and in 


hopes of promoting his own advantage. At 


his arrival in France, he propoſed a four years 
truce, between the two kings; but the court 
rejected this propoſal. The French hiſtorians 
charge the conſtable with refuſing this truce, 
tor his own private intereſt ; but they do not 
ſhew, how the war could be for his advantage. 
I ſuppole, that he was then projecting rhe 
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1416. ſiege of Harfleur, which he begun, the next 
june; and, poſſibly, he found, that the em- 
peror was not an impartial mediator. How- 
ever this be, Sigiſmund, not being able to prey 
vail, at Paris, came into England *, in March; 
and the Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that, being 
about to land, he was met by the duke of 
Glouceſter and ſome other lords, who, ſtep- 
ping into the water, with their drawn ſwords, 
{topped the boar. 1 ſurpriſed at this 
uſage, asked the reaſon ; and the duke told 
him, if he was come, to challenge any au- 
thority in England, they had orders to pro- 
hibit his landing; but, if he came, only as a 
mediator of peace, he ſhould meer with all 
the reſpe& due to the imperial dignity. This 
was to warn him not to exerciſe authority, in 
England, as he had done, in France, during 
his ſtay. | 
Sigiſmund The arrival of Sigiſmund, at London, was 
and the ,preceded by that of William of Bavaria, earl 
earl of of Holland and Zealand, who was come up- 
_— on the ſame errand ; and theſe two princes 
Fe two ſoon perceived, that they ſhould find it diffi- 
kings to Cult to procure a peace. Henry added, to his 
conſent to former demands, the town of Harfleur, with 
a truce. part of the adjacent country, for the mainte- 
nance of the garriſon ; whillt France, perſiſt- 
ing in her firſt offers, would not hear of peace, 
unleſs Henry reſtored Harfleur. The two 
mediators, as a pcace ſcemed to be almoſt im- 
poſſible, were content with obtaining the con- 
{ent of the two kings to a truce, for three 
years, during which, Harfleur ſhould remain 
in truſt in their hands, for certain ſecurities, 
promiſed by the French priſoners, in England ; 
but, juſt as the treaty was going to be ſigned, 
the priſoners receded from their word; for 
the conſtable who, reſolved to beſiege Harfleur, 
agreed to this negotiation, only to amuſe Hen- 
95 and prevent him from diſcovering his de- 
Ig. ; 
"Shortly after, under ſome pretence, he car- 
ried king Charles to Roan, to be ready againſt 
Dorſet the arrival of ſome Genoele ſhips, which were 
and the to join the French fleet, in order to inveſt 
conſtable Harfleur, by ſea; and he managed matters 
of France. fo ſecretly, that Henry not, in the leaſt, ſuſ- 
pecting his deſign, neglected to reintorce the 
| ng Daring the French court's ſtay, at 
Roan, the earl of Dorſet, governor of Har- 
fleur, made an incurſion, even to the gates of 
that city, and carricd oft a great booty ; bur, 
in his return, he was purſued and overtaken 
by the conſtable, who gained ſome advantage 
over him. On the morrow, the conſtable, ſtill 
preſſing the Engliſh, who was haſtily retreat- 
ing, forced- them to halt, and ſtand upon 
their defence; but, in this ſecond skirmiſh, 
the earl of Dorſet, tho inferior, in number 
of troops, compelled his enemy to retire, with 
Precipitation, to Roan, | 
an _ Norwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs, the con- 
1 table, upon the arrival of the Genoeſe ſhips, 


fleur. ordered his troops, whom he had purpoſely 
T. Livius. | | 
AQ. Pub, 


A conflict 
between 
the carl o 


* Sigiſmund was treated, at Calais, by Richard de 
gallantry, that he was charmed with it ; 

, equa] to him, for wiſdom 
carl of Warwick ; who, 
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diſperſed, to rejoin at a certain place, where 1416. 
he came and headed them, in perſon ; and Www 
then he marched directly to Harfleur, where 
he was not expected, ſounable were the French 
thought by the Engliſh to make any attempt. 
Whilſt the conſtable beſieged the town,by land, 

the viſcount of Narbonne blocked it up, by ſea ; 

and it extremely mortified Henry to be, thus, 
over-reached. He was, now, convinced, that 

the negotiation was intended only to amuſe 
him; and he reſolved, in his turn, to uſe 
ſtratagem, and circumvent the conſtable. 
With this view, he feigned a ſtrong inclina- 

tion to peace, and deſired an interview with 

his couſin, for ſo he then called the king of 
France, whereas, before, he ſtiled him his ad- 
verſary. He was in hopes, that if an inter- 
view was granted, a truce would enſue, which 
would afford him leiſure to relieve Harfleur; 

but his propoſal was rejected. After this, he 
commiſſioned Morgan to demand a truce ; but 

the court of France took care not to give him 

ſuch an- advantage, in the preſent juncture. 

In fine, finding that the conſtable was not to 

be amuſed, he commanded a fleet to be equip- 

ped, reſolving to go himſelf and relieve the 
place ; and he depended upon the valour and 
experience of the carl of Dorſet, the gover- 

nor, being ſenſible, that he would do his ut- 
moſt, to give him time to prepare for his re- 

lief. In this, he was not miſtaken ; for, tho“ 
the ſiege was begun, about the middle of 


June, it was not much advanced, at the end 


of July, when Henry was ready to embarque; 
but the emperor diſſuaded him from hazarding 
his perſon, in an expedition, wherein, in ſpite 
of all his prudence, he might receive {ome 
diſgrace, by the accidents of the fea. The 
king, prevailed on by the emperor's inſtances, 
gave the command to the duke of Bedford his 
brother, who failed, about the end of July, 
and he ſoon met with the enemy's fleet, lying 
before Harfleur. The viſcount de Narbonne, 
preparing for his defence, withſtood, for ſome 
time, the efforts of the Engliſh ; but, at length, 
he was forced to yield the victory, after ſeeing 
five Genoeſe caracks taken, and ſeveral of 
his own ſhips ſunk ; and, nothing more pre- 
venting the duke of Bedford from throwing 
the ſuccours into the town, the conſtable rai- 
{ed the ſiege and retired. 
During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Bur- T _ 
. . | . e nego- 
e continued, under various pretences, his tiation Po 
cret negotiations with Henry ; ſometimes tween the 
to renew the truce, between England and king and 
Flanders; at other times, about affairs rela- duke of 


ting to the church, depending before the Burgund 
council of Conſtance. fn May, the truce AR. Pub. 
I. juit, mentioned, which was to expire, the 

15th of June, was renewed, for a year ; and 

yet the duke of Burgundy ſent four ambaſſa- 

dors more to England. In the beginning of 

Auguit, the king appointed commutlioners to 

treat with them, concerning ſome eccleſiaſti- 


cal affairs; and this publick commiſſion 


Beauchamp, governor of the town, with ſo much civility and 


and he afterwards told king Henry, that no chriſtian prince had a knigh 
» good-breeding, and courage; and that, , — P She 


from thence, Was called the Father of Courteſy. Dugdale. 


if all courteſy was loſt, it might be found in the 


ſervgd 
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1416. ſerved for a colour to the private conferences; dauphin deſigned to rely on the duke's aſſiſt- 1416. 
WY WV but, by another of the ſame date, theſe com- ance ; and, to prevent the ill conſequences of Cw 
miſſioners were impowered to agree with the ſuch a union, they reſolved to diſpatch him. 

ambaſſadors, upon an interview, between the A few days after, the dauphin was poiſoned, he dau- 
king and the duke of Burgundy. This ne- at Compiegne, the 16th ot April, 1416, and phinispoi- 
gotiation muſt have been, now, in great for- not in 1417, as we find it, in Mezerai's A- ſoned. 


wardneſs, ſince, two days after, the king dil- 
patched orders to ſeveral officers, to be ready 
to attend him, beyond ſea, where he was to 


bridgement ; and the king of Sicily was ſuſ- 
pected to be the author of this deed, to make 
way for prince Charles, his ſon-in-law ; but, 


have a conference with ſome of his enemies; it he was guilty, his death, preſently atter, 

which evidently ſhews, that the duke's fre- hindered him from reaping any advantage. 

quent ambaſſies were not wholly intended to Upon the deceaſe of ; Ir. the dauphin, Charles, 
treat about trade, or eccleſiaſtical affairs. The Charles, his brother, earl of Ponthieu, be- o * 
duke had, now, long demurred, upon con- came dauphin, and heir- apparent to the crown; . OF 


» ceeds him. 


cluding his treaty with Henry ; for, as he was 
of the blood royal of France, and firſt peer of 
the realm, this alliance was directly contrary 
to his honour and duty ; and, moreover, ſuch 
a ſtep could not but be prejudicial to him, in 
France, among his own party. For thele rea- 
ſons, he had, hitherto, been fatished with 
keeping the negotiation on foot, in order to 
conclude it, only in caſe of neceſſity; but the 
earl of Armagnac's revenge, at length, threw 
the duke upon this action, which, doubtleſs, 
he would have longer delayed, or, perhaps, 
never have done, had he not been, as it were, 
compelled to it, by the perſecutions of his ene- 
mies. 

I have, already, ſaid, that the conſtable 
d' Armagnac had, under various pretences, 
prevented John the dauphin, then in Hainault, 
from rcturning to court ; but the young prince, 
impatient of being, thus, controuled by that 
taughty miniſter, longed to be at the head of 
aftairs, and to obſerve a neutrality between 
the two factions, which would procure him the 
eſteem and regard of both; yet this was im- 
poſſible, fince he had no torces at his diſpoſal, 
except thoſe of the carl of Hainault, his father- 
in-law, which were inſufficient for the execu- 
tion of ſuch a project, againſt the conſtable's 


who, immediately eſpouſed the party of the 
Armagnacs, the preſent name of the Orleans 
faction ; by which means, the duke of Bur- 
gundy deſpaired, more than ever, and the 
earl of Armagnac ſupported himſelt in the go- 
vernment, wherein nothing was done, without 
his orders. His hatred to the duke of Bur- 
gundy cauſed him to loſe no opportunity, to 
perſecute the Burgundians, who were very nu- 
merous, at Paris; and his cruel and tyranni- 
cal behaviour, joined to an extreme avarice, 
induced, at length, the Pariſians ot the Burgun- 
dian party, to form a plot, to introduce the duke 
into their city. The plot being diſcovered, 
the conſtable treated the whole party, with ſo 
much ſeverity, that the duke of Burgundy 
did not think himſelf any longer obliged to 
regard the court; and, torthwith, to convince 
the world of his reſentment, he concluded with 
the king of England a truce, for all their re- 
ſpective dominions not excepting his poſſeſſi- 
ons, in France. The duke's revenge did not 
{top here; tor his ambaliadars, as 1 ſaid, be- 
fore, agreed, that the king and he ſhould meet, 
at Calais, and the duke own Henry, tor the 
true King of France, and do him liege- 
homage ; - which interview was fixed to the 


begin of October. 
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will. In the interim, the duke of Burgundy, n the mean while, the emperor Sigiſmund à treaty 
percciving no likelihood of his acquiring the departed from England, about the middle of between 

2 whilſt the conſtable had the Auguſt; and, in his way to Canterbury, he Sigiſmund 

ing's perſon in his power, judged it adviſable, ſigned a treaty of perpetual alliance with Hen- = Heb: 

to firengrhen himſelf with the new dauphin's ry, and a league againit France. He engaged 
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aſſiſtance; and, with this view, he had con- 
terred, in the beginning of the year, at Va- 
lenciennes, with him and the earl of Hainault; 
when it was agreed, that the dauphin ſhould, 
once more, try, .by fair means, to be admit- 
ted to court, in order to take the place due 
to his birth; and that, if he ſucceeded, he 
ſhould carry the duke with him; but, if he 
could not prevail, they ſhould take other mea- 
{ures, to diſpoſſeſs the conſtable, and free the 
king. Purſuant to this reſolution, the dau- 
phin and the carl of Hainault repaired to 
Compiegne, from whence the carl went alone 
to Paris, to mediate the return of his ſon-in- 
law ; but, on the firſt mention of recalling the 
duke of Burgundy, the conſtable, interruptin 

him, cxpreſly ſaid, that the dauphin ſhoul 


never be admitted to the king his father's 


court, unleſs he openly declared himſelf an 


enemy to the Burgundian faction. The earl 
of Hainault, ſeeing this obſtinacy, could not 


forbcar uttering ſome menaces, which diſco- 


yered to the conſtable and his party, that the 


to aſſiſt the king, in the recovery of that 
kingdom; and Henry promiſed to aid him, 
in conſtraining king Charles, and ſome other 


princes, to do him homage, for certain terri- 


tories not ſpecified in the treaty ; but probably, 


for the kingdom of Arles and the dauphin, 


to which the emperors had ſome ſtale preten- 
ſions. This treaty, by the way, diſcovers one 
of the motives of Sigiſmund's journey to 
France and England; tor, in all appearance, 
by procuring a peace, between the two Kings, 
he expected to obtain, for himſclt, one of thoſe 
countries which he claimed aabut, however 
that be, it may be conjectured, that he pro- 
poſed ſome private advantage, by the peace. 
Great princes rarely ſpend whole years out 


of their dominions, with the fole view of 


mediating a peace, in which they have no 


concern; and Sigiſmund was, of all others, 


the fartheſt from this character. I do not 
know, whether, before his journey to Eng- 
land, he had contracted - a friendſhip with 


Henry; but, after his departure, it pe, 
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1416. by ſeveral records, that there was between 
Www them a ſtrict correſpondence and mutual 
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owns it to be due, he engages, as ſoon as 1416. 
the king of England ſhall. be in poſſeſſion of Www 


confidence, very uncommon among princes *. 


a conſiderable part of France, to pay him 
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Henry The emperor, being arrived, at Calais, © liege-homage, and ſwear allegiance' to him, 
go ſtaid there for Henry, who could not come, as every vaſſal of the crown of France ought 


The duke 
of Bur- 
gundy 
comes to 
Calais. 
Act. Pub. 


Articles of a | 
agreement Burgundy of his juſt claim to the crown of 


between 
the king 
and duke 
of Bur- 
gundy. 
Act. Pub. 


till about the end of September; and, in the 
mean time, the court of France, alarmed at the 
report of the duke of Burgundy's interview 
with Henry, at Calais, ſent thither the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, with ſome other ambaſſa- 
dors. The pretence was, to negotiate a peace 


to do to his ſovereign: - 

© Item, The duke of Burgundy promiſes to 
endeavour, by all known and unknown ways, 
to place the king of England on the. throne 

© of France. | | 
Item, Whilſt the king ſhall be employed, 


with the king; but, in all probability, the *© in purſuing his rights, the duke of Burgundy 
chief intent of this ambaſly was, to diſcover © will make war, with all his forces, upon his 
what ſhould paſs, at the conference. Henry © enemies, in France, viz. A. B. C. D. and 


was not ſorry, that the ambaſladors of France 
would be witneſſes of the duke of Burgundy's 
arrival, at Calais; and, therefore, he readily 
diſpatched their ſafe-conducts, and, preſently 
after their coming, appointed commiſſioners, 
to treat with them; but he took ſuch pre- 
cautions, that the French could never learn 
the real motive of his journey to Calais, at 
leaſt, with any certainty. He ſeemed to have 
no other view, than to confirm the late truce, 
between the king and himſelf, which was, al- 
ready, publiſhed, at London; and, tho”, af- 
terwards, his proceedings made him ſuſpected 
of being in iendihip with the Engliſh, this 
was no more than a bare ſuſpicion. The 
French hiſtorians ſpeak of it, in very doubtful 
terms, and we had properly nothing certain, 
till the publick records, printed, in England, 


diſcovered the ſecret ; which give the fol- 


lowing account of this affair. 


The 1ſt of October, the king diſpatched a 
ſafe- conduct, for the duke of Burgundy and 


'800 attendants, and ſent him the duke of 


Glouceſter, his brother, in hoſtage ; and, the 
next day, he appointed commiſſioners, to re- 
ceive, in his name, the oaths of John, duke 


of Burgundy, and Philip, earl of Charolois, 


his ſon, purſuant to the articles agreed upon, 
that were in the form of preliminaries, as 
follows : 


. © The king, having informed the duke of 


France, and his adverſary's refuſal to give 
him ſatisfaction, told him, that, by the 
© help of God and St. George, he reſolved to 
obtain it, by force of arms; and, upon this 
declaration, the duke, perceiving the juſtice 
of the king's title, and conſidering the great 


upon all their dominions and adherents, 
8 obedience to the king of Eng- 
land. 
Item, In all the alliances and letters pa- 
tent, made, or to be made, between the 
king and duke, wherein the duke ſhould 
except, or have excepted, the king's ad- 
verſary, or the fon of his adverſary, he does 
not intend to do any thing contrary to his 
promiſes, by theſe preſents, which he is 
to give the king, but will punctually per- 
form them. 75 _ | 
That, it, through diſſimulation, the duke 
excepted the king's adverſary, or the dau- 
phin, his ſon, for a greater good, and for 
the better accompliſhment of the deſigned 
project, his will and meaning is, that all 
ſuch exceptions are null and void. 
And that all may know, that this pro- 
ceeds from his own free conſent, he will pro- 
miſe, and ſwear, by his faith and honour, 
to obſerve. it, without fraud or deceit; 
and he will write all the articles, with his 
own hand, ſign them, and ſeal them, with 
his uſual ſeal.” 
All theſe articles were drawn up, in the 
form of letters patent, written and ſubſcribed, 
by the duke of Burgundy's own hand, and 
ſealed with his privy ſeal. . 
Mezerai affirms, that © the deſire of rule 
« ſo tranſported the duke of Burgundy, that 
« he had an interview with the king of Eng- 
« land, at Calais, and renewed the truces, 
« fort his dominions only, by which he tied 
« himſelf, in ſome meaſure; from aſſiſting the 
« king of France.” What would that hiſto- 
rian have ſaid, had he known all? It is far- 
ther to be obſerved, that the earl of Charolois, 
afterwards duke of Burgundy, entered into 
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c 
c 
* victories Heaven had bleſſed him with, pro- 
© miles to ſend him his letters patent, which 
© run, thus: 
© That, though, heretofore, for want of 
information, he had eſpouſed the oppoſite 
party, believing it juſt, he, now, pro- 
miſes firmiy to adhere to the king of Eng- 
land, and his heirs and ſucceſſors, as to 
thoſe who are, and ever will be, the truc 
and lawtul kings of France, as much as 
if they were actually poſſeſſed of the crown. 
© Though, for the preſent, the king has 
not deſired the duke's homage ; yet, as he 


the ſame engagements with the duke, his fa- 
ther ; after which, there is no room to doubt 
the ill deſigns of theſe two princes, againſt their 
native country; who choſe rather to ſee it 
under a foreign dominion, than governed by 
their enemies. 

Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a A truce 
truce with France, till the 2d of February ; with 
and he returned into England, about the France. 
middle of October, in order to hold a 
parliament, the 19th. of the ſaid month; 
and, during this ſeſſion, the parliament grant- 
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e was, whilſt in England, ſolemnly inſtalled knight of the 


arter ; which he eſteemed fo great an honour, 
that he always wore the collar, - ks R | : 


when he far in any aſſembly, Walling, | 
q 8A ed 
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ed a ſubſidy *, for carrying on the war; but 
this aid was ſo unequal to his wants and pro- 
jects, that he was forced to pawn his crown 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, his uncle, for 
100,000 marks, and part of his jewels to the 
city of London, for 10,000 J. ſterling. This 
evidently ſhews, how many difficulties he 
would have met with, in the conqueſt of 
France, with his own forces, were it not for 
the inteſtine tronbles of that kingdom ; yer, 
notwithſtanding his preſſing neceſſities, he aſ- 
ſigned the earl of Dorſet, who defended Har- 
fleur, a penſion of 1000 l. upon creating him 
duke of Excter. 

Henry, having concluded the late private 


left the young prince ſhould think of govern- 1416. 
ing, without his aſſiſtance ; and, to all theſe Www 


difficulties; was added the war, the Engliſh 
were preparing to carry into France; for, as 
the kingdom was in an ill ſituation, and the 
enemy likely to make a great progreſs, he 
conſidered, that he ſhould be anſwerable for 
all the ill ſucceſſes of it; wherefore, he judged 
itadviſable to try to put a ſtop to the king of 
gland's arms, by an extraordinary negotia- 
tion, which ſhould induce that prince to be- 
lieve, that the court of France would be forced 
to make peace, though never ſo unwilling. 
He foreſaw, that, if he ſhould himſelf treat 
of a peace, it would be loſt labour, becauſe it 


Henry re- ? , 3 

Gives to treaty, with the duke of Burgundy, thought it was vg thought to be for his intereſt, 
renew the time to renew the war; knowing that one half that affairs ſhould remain embroiled, in order 
War. 


of France would not oppoſe him, and that the 
Burgundian party would make a diverſion, in 
his favour. He, accordingly, made all the 
neceſſary preparations for his enterprize; but, 
as the ſupply granted him by parliament was 
inſufficient for his purpoſe, and as the money 
came ſlowly into the exchequer, he made 
uſe of the following means, in his great ex- 
tremity. After he had ſettled the pay of each 
ſoldier, horſe and foot, and of each officer, 
according to every one's rank and character, 
he made private contracts with ſeveral lords 
and gentlemen, by which they were obliged to 
find him a certain number of horſemen, or 
footmen, for a certain yearly ſum to be paid, 
quarterly; and the firſt, quarteridge was ad- 
vanced; but, when the ſecond became due, 
the king had no money. Jo remedy this in- 
convenience, he pawned to them the reſt of 
the jewels, with letters under the great ſeal, 
impowering them to ſell them, if the money 
was not paid, within a limited time. The 
term allowed was 12 or 18 months, as the 
creditors were more or leſs tractable; and, 
thus, he gained time, for the payment of his 


troops, ſince he could reimburſe his credi- 


tors, as the money came into the treaſury, 
without being obliged to pay all, at once; 
and people were ſo well convinced of his ſin- 
cerity, that they did not ſcruple to ſerve him, 
or lend him money, on ſuch ſecurities, as would 
have been inſigniiicant, under a prince of leſs 


to preſerve his authority; and it was, there- 
fore, unlikely, that the king of England 
would be amuſed by any propoſal from him- 
ſelf ; for which reaſon, he conceived it pro- 
per to make uſe of the priſoners in England, 
and particularly of the duke of Bourbon. Ir 
appears from the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, that ſeveral ſafe- conducts were dated, 
about this time, for the duke of Bourbon's 
domeſticks, paſſing to, and repaſſing from 
France, under various pretences; whence 
it may be preſumed, that the plot was then 
formed, and that the duke of Bourbon did 
nothing, in the affair I am about to relate, 
but in concert with the court of France. 

This plot was ſo artfully contrived, that, if 
the king had not been continually jealous, he 
would, doubtleſs, have been deceived ; but 
his firm reſolution, not to interrupt the exe- 
cution of his deſigns, for any ofters ſhort of 
his demands, cauſed him to eſcape the ſnare. 
The dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, rhe earls 
of Eu and Vendoſme, and ſome other pri- 
ſoners, feigning to deſpair of the affairs of 
France, intimated to Henry, that they were 
willing to treat with him, for themſelves, in 
particular; which was told him, not poſitive- 
ly, but as what they might poſſibly be brought 
to; but the king, ſuſpecting that, under 
this pretence, they intended to retard his 
voyage, gave very little attention to the 
propoſal. 


probity. Some time after, theſe very princes, who A nego- F 
The ſtate Henry's preparations, in England, very juſt- had, hitherto, endeavoured to make the pro- tiation be- 
of the V alarmed the court of France, who were not poſal come from the king, finding that they 2 
mn 0 in a condition to make the like; for the duke could not ſucceed, at an audience, which 4 
| of Burgundy's late truce, publickly made with they demanded, expreſſed their inclination, preach 
Henry, was a demonſtration, that no aid and intreated him to acquaint them with priſoners. 


could be expected, either from the duke, or his pretenſions; adding, that they did not Act. Pub. 
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his adherents. Nay, the court was appre- 
henſive, that the duke had proceeded farther, 
at the conference held with the enemy of the 
kingdom; at leaſt, he was exceedingly ſuſ- 
pected of having evil deſigns ; ſo that the 
conſtable was not a little embarraſſed, notwith- 
ſtanding his great authoriry. Morcover, ſince 
the death of John the dauphin, he was con- 
ſtrained to have a regard tor the new dauphin, 


queſtion, but they ſhould return him a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer, without any prejudice to their 
honour. The king, who was not to be a- 
muſed, roundly told them, that he had ne thing 
elſe to propoſe, except that they ſhould or- 
him, for king of France and their lawful ſo- 
vereign ; but the duke of Orleans exclaimed 
againſt this overture, and expreſly ſaid, that 
they had no anſwer to retura to ſuch a de- 


* The commons granted him two tenths and two fiftcenths, to be levicd on the laity ; and the clergy gave two 
' tenths, to be raiſed from their own body. Cotton. Walling, ; 
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lick Acts; where we find a letter, written, with 7476. 
the king's own hand, to Sir John Tiptoſt, his 
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1416. mand; which broke off the negotiation, for 
that time. 


Particular- 
ly the 
duke of 
Bourbon, 
Act. Pub. 


However, a few weeks after, the duke of 
Bourbon repreſented to the king, that, ſince 
they had the honour to confer with him, ſe- 
veral of the priſoners, had ſent perſons into 
France, to inquire into his title to that king- 
dom, and had received better information, 
than ever before; adding, that for his part, 
he was fully ſatisfied of the juſtice of his rights. 
Then he ſaid, he was informed, that, not- 
withſtanding his juſt claim to the whole king- 
dom, he had offered to reſign it, if certain 
provinces were reſigned to him ; and, in his 
judgment, that offer ought not to be refuſed. 
That the other priſoners were of his opinion, 
and had reſolved to do all that was poſſible, to 

rocure him what he deſired ; and, there- 
— he begged leave to go into France, and 
declare to king Charles, in the name of all 
the priſoners, that, as loyal ſubjects, they 
could not but adviſe him, to cloſe with this 
expedient for peace, and beſeech him to accept 
ſach a reaſonable propoſal. In a word, the 
duke added, that, if the court of France con- 


ambaſlador to the emperor, ordering him to 
acquaint Sigiſmund with the ſecret, conſult his 
advice upon it, and aſſure him, that the ne- 
8 ſhall not retard his expedition into 

rance; enjoining him alſo, not to make the 
leait diſcovery to any other perſon, on pain of 
his heavy diſpleaſure ; and, probably, his firm 
reſolution not to be amuſed, by any propoſal, 
was the reaſon, why this ſtratagem was car- 
ried no farther. The duke of Bourbon re- 
turned into England; but he did not perform 
his other engagements. It was, doubtleſs, 
for endeavouring to deceive Henry, that the 
priſoners, by his orders, were confined, in 
Pontetract-caſtle ; whereas, before, they were 
upon their parole. Tho' there are no poſitive 
proofs, that this plot was formed by the con- 
ſtable, it is manifeſt from ſeveral conjectures, 
which, all together, amount to a fort of de- 
monſtration, tho” it would be too tedious to 
relate the particulars here; but, if the French 
priſoners acted ſincerely, without the directi- 
on of the conſtable, it muſt be inferred, that 


France was, then, in a very deplorable condi- 24175 
tion. King Charles, often ſeized with a frenzy, The 

was incapable of managing his affairs ; the wretched 
duke of Burgundy, firit peer of the realm, — 
and head of a powerful party, had entered in- yycoara;. 


| Mezerai. 
to a ſecret alliance with the enemy of the Act. Pub. 


ſented to the offer, Henry might, this very 
year, take poſſeſſion ot the provinces, which 
he claimed; but if, on the contrary, it was 
rejected, the princes would account them- 
ſelves acquitted from their oath of fealty to 
king Charles. The duke engaged, tor his 


own part, to put all his fortified towns in the 
hands of ſuch perſons, as would certainly de- 
liver them up, when he pleaſed ; and he 
promiſed to return into England, by the time 
which ſhould be prefixed, and acknowledge 
Henry; for king of France, and pay him 
homage, as his lawful ſovereign. Moreover, 
he added, that he would ſo evidently demon- 
ſtrate the juſtice of Henry's right to the crown 
of France, that all the world ſhould be con- 
vinced, that he conld not diſpenſe with do- 
ing him homage, without acting contrary to 
his honour ; and, in fine, he intreated the 
king to be ſilent, till his return, on account 
of the danger he ſhould be expoſed to, if 
the thing was divulged, during his ſtay, in 
France. 

Henry was at a loſs, what to think of ſuch 
a propoſal; for he knew France was not go- 
verned either by the duke of Ocleans, or the 
duke of Bourbon; and that it was not the 
conſtable's intereſt to make a peace, upon 
theſe terms; but, at the ſame time, the 
hopes of recovering the provinces of France, 
loſt ſince the treaty of Bretigny, without re- 
newing the war, were extremely agreeable ; 
and the alternative, propoſed by the duke, 
could not but be beneficial to him. His only 


ſtate; the princes of the blood were on the 
point of owning Henry, for king of France; 
and, in fine, the kingdom was governed by a 
young prince of 14 years, and by the earl of 
Armagnac, a violent man, who, ſtudying on- 
ly to be revenged on his enemies, openly ſa- 
criticed the publick good to his ambition. 

Tho” the conſtable had, already, occaſioned 
much miſchief to France, by perſecuting the 
duke of Burgundy, and compelling him, as it 
were, to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
king ot England, he did not judge it ſufficient, 
to ſecure his quiet; for Iſabella of Bavaria, 
wite to Charles VI, ſeemed fo diſpleaſed to 
be ruled by a ſubject, that he was apprehen- 
ſive, the would, at laſt, find means, to de- 
prive him of his authority. This was not im- 
poſlible ; for, the king being of an eaſy tem- 
per, it would have been caſy to gain him, in 
one of his intervals; nor was it impracticable 
to perſuade the dauphin, to rid himſelf of ſuch 
a troubleſome governor: Thus, the conſtable's 
deſtiny hanging by ſo ſlender a thread, whilſt 
he had ſuch an enemy, at court, he believed, 
that, to ſecure himſelt, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to remove her; and the queen afford- 
ed him a ſufficient handle, by her behaviour, 
which was not altogether conformable to the 


way was to be upon his guard, and not be 
perſuaded, on this pretence, to interrupt the 
execution of his projects; wherefore, reſolv- 
ing not to ſuſpend his expedition, a ſingle day, 
on any account whatever, he thought rhere was 
no danger, in granting the duke of Bourbon 


rules of decency. The conſtable, raking this The con- 
advantage, intus'd into the king and dauphin ſtable cau- 
ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions of her, that ſhe was ſent ſes the 
away to Tours, where ſhe remained, as a pri- 3 
ſoner, not knowing on whom to rely, to * ab op _ 
herſelf out of captivity. This fatal policy Tours. 


the leave he delired ; but, firſt, he had one 
of the duke's ſons given him, in hoſtage, with 
ſecurity for the ſum of 200,000 crowns. Theſe 
particulars are in the Collections of the Pub- 


1 


was a freſh ſource of calamities to France; 
for the injured mother could never forgive her 
{on the affront ſhe had received; and, unfor- 
tunately for the kingdom, it was but rob 

much 
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1417. _ in her power to ſatiate her revenge. 
WW e conſtable's violent proceedings, the 

. death of the two dauphins laid to his charge, 
the queen's baniſhment, with numberleſs other 
occaſions, furniſhed the duke of Burgundy 
with a pretence to make a diverſion, in favour 
of the king of England ; and he publiſhed a 
manifeſto, againſt the conſtable, aggravating 
his faults and oppreſſions, with all the reſent- 
ment of an injured enemy. Then he wrote 
to the king, that, as firſt peer of France, it 
was his duty. to endeavour to prevent the ut- 
ter ruin of the kingdom ; and, by the ſame 
reaſon, he attempted to ſtir up the cities of 
France, and gain them to his intereſt. In fine, 
finding that ſome of the towns had already 
declared for him, he approached Paris, at the 
head of an army, when the king of England 
was in readineſs to embarque for France ; de- 
ſigning to lay the dauphin and conſtable un- 
der a neceſſity, either of quitting Paris, to 
oppoſe the king of England, or of ſuffering the 
Engliſh to a&, without oppoſition, it they in- 


tended to fave Paris; but they took the lat- 


ter courſe, chuſing rather, that part of the 
kingdom ſhould fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh, than to be diſpoſſeſſed of the govern- 
ment, by their private enemies. 

Henry, deſirous of improving ſuch a fa- 


— vourable juncture, ſailed, about the end of 
Tonque. July, and landed, at Tonque, in Normandy; 


and his army conſiſted only of 25 500 effec- 
tive men, too inconſiderable a number, for 
the conqueſt of France, had he not been aſ- 
ſured of meeting little oppoſition. Upon his 
arrival, he laid ſiege to the caſtle of Tonque, 
and became matter of it, the gth of Auguit ; 
and, after the conqueſt of ſome other ſmall 
places, he beſieged Caen, which ſurrendered, 

the gth of September. | 
The per- The court of France was, then, in extreme 
_ 5 perplexity; for the duke of Burgundy, at the 
of France. gates of Paris, prevented their regulating the 
| affairs of the kingdom. They ſhould have 
had two armies, in the field; one to oppoſe 
the Burgundians, and another to defend Nor- 
mandy, againſt the Engliſh; but they had 
ſcarce troops ſufficient to defend Paris, where 
the king, dauphin, and conſtable were ſhut 
up ; and their only refuge was, to renew 
the negotiations with Henry. With this view, 
they demanded a contercnce, between the 
ambaſladors of the two crowns, to conſult a- 

bout means to conclude a peace; and Henr 

conſented tothe propoſal, but without diſcon- 
tinuing the war, being unwilling to loſe ſuch a 
precious opportunity. The court of France, 
chuſing the archbiſhop of Rheims, for firſt 
plenipotentiary, appointed, on his part, the 
carl of Warwick and ſome others, who were 
to meet with the French, at Bernonville, in 
Normandy ; which congreſs, for what reaſon I 
know not, was deferred to the end of No- 
vember; and, in the interim, Henry became 
maſter of Bayeux, Argentan, Chateau de 1 

Aigle, Alenſon, and ſome other places. 
Whilſt the king purſued his conqueſts, the 
duke of Burgundy did him great ſervice, not 
only by the diverſion he made, about Paris, 
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and, thus, by degrees, Henry extremely weak- 


bur principally by fomenting the troubles, in 1417, 
France, ſo as never more to be appeaſed. We 
Queen Iſabella, baniſhed to Tours, had been, apr 
hitherto, an enemy to the duke of Burgundy ; 1 A 
but, as ſhe had no other way, to be revenged of Bur- 
on the dauphin and conſtable, ſhe diſpatch- gundy. 
ed truſty meſſengers to acquaint him, that ſhe 
was ready to join with him againſt their 
common enemies. The duke, at once, accept- 
ed the offer, and privately concerted mea- 
ſures with her, to releaſe her from confine- 
ment ; and then he ſuddenly departed from 
Corbeil, where he was encamped, with only a 
ſmall body of choſen horſemen. He was ſo 
expeditious, that, before his deſign could be 
known, he was at the abbey of Marmoutier, 
near Tours, where he found the queen, who 
came thither, under the pretence of devotion ; 
and, not being ſuſpected of attempting to 
eſcape, he eaſily carried her off, and conduct- 
ed her to Troye, in Champagne. When ſhe 
herſelf embarqued, ſhe aſſumed the title of 
regent, pretending that the king, her husband, 
was captive in the hands of the dauphin and 
carl of Armagnac. 

In the interim, Henry made ſeveral con- Henry 
nes in Normandy, without any reſiſtance 7 * 
or the conſtable choſe rather to ſee the ſtare c *** 
periſh, than reſign his authority; and the 
duke of Burgundy tavoured Henry, to the ut- 
moſt of his power. 

The interview, between the plenipotentiaries The con? 
of the two crowns, was held, at Bernonville, _ 
on the 28th of November; and, as Henry was ville. 
zealous, that the court of France ſought only. Ac. Pub; 
to make him loſe time, he determined to de- 
feat that expectation ; and the conference was 
no ſooner opened, than his ambaſladors ſet 
forth his pretenſions, aſſuring, withal, that 
there would be no abatement. The ſubſtance 
of his offers was, That he would marry the 
princeſs Catharine ; that Charles ſhould enjoy 
the crown, for his life, but, after his deceaſe, it 
ſhould come to the king of England ; and that, 
during Charles's lite, Henry ſhould be regent 
of France, becauſe of the king's infirmity. 
Moreover, he demanded ſuch ſecurities, as 
ſhould enſure the performance of all theſe ar- 
ticles ; but, as the French ambaſſadors were 
not ſufficiently impowered to treat on theſe 
articles, and it was not Henry's intereſt vain- 
ly to prolong this negotiation, the congreſs, 
immediately, broke up. He was juſtly a 
prehenſive, that the court of France would 
have improved this occaſion, to raiſe a jea- 
louſy in his allies, and particularly in the duke 
of Burgundy; and, in the mean while, in- 
tent on the ſiege of Falaiſe, he took the town, 
on the 20th of December; but the caſtle held 
out, till February. 

Some time before the congreſs of Bernon- A truce 
ville, the duke of Bretagne came and made a 8 
truce with Henry, for a year, and another, 1 Pub, 
in the name of the queen of Sicily, as guar- 
dian to Lewis, her ſon, for Anjou and Maine; 


ened France, by depriving her of the aſſiſtance 
ſhe might have received from her vaſſals. 


During the king's abſence, in France, Old- 
/ caſtle, 
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1417. caſtle, of whom I have ſpoken, elſewhere, was 
| ſeized and brought to don, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the clergy ; who were reſolved 
to ſacrifice him, for a terror to all the reſt of 
the Lollards. Notwithſtanding his birth and 
merit, he was ſentenced to be hung up, by the 
Oldcaſtle middle, with a chain, and burnt alive; tho", 
is burnz by the way, his being burnt evidently proves, 
_—_ that he was condemned, for hereſy, rather 
than, for conſpiring againſt the king; but, 
however that be, his ſentence was executed, 
amidſt the curſes and imprecations of the 
prieſts and monks, who even laboured to pre- 
vent the people from praying tor him. 
died Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, 
with an altonithing conſtancy, perfectly an- 
ſwerable to the firmneſs, with which he had, 
all along, maintained the doctrine of Wickliff, 
being the firſt nobleman, that ſuffered, on the 
account of religion ; and, after the execution, 
the parliament enacted freſh ſtatutes, in or- 
der to the utter extirpation of the Lollards, 
the clergy inceſſantly requiring their blood, 
with all the eagerneſs imaginable. 

a Some writers afhirm, that, this year, queen 
Gownger ® Joanna of Navarre, widow ro Henry IV, and 
— ral mother-in-law of the reigning king, was ac- 
cy againſt cuſed of conſpiring, with her confeſſor, againſt 
the king. the king ; and ſome add, that ſhe was con- 

demned to a 10 years impriſonment, and that 
her confeſſor was killed, by the chaplin of the 
tower, in a diſpute, on that occaſion; but 
this is all that can be ſaid concerning this ac- 
cuſation, which is very confuſedly related by 
the hiſtorians. 
W As tor the Scotch invaſion, placed by ſome, 
tended in- in this year, and, according to them, repul- 
vaſion of {cd by the duke of Bedford, with 100,000 
the Scots men, I dare venture to aſſert it is all a miſ- 
is refured. take, ſince it is not mentioned, either in the 
publick records, or in the hittories of Scot- 
land; for all we find, with reſpect to the 
Scots, 1s, that they threatened to invade Eng- 
land, in 1415, about the time of the king's 
firſt expedition into France. 


The queen | 


1418. As the ſituation of affairs, in France, was 
Henry very advantagcous to Henry, he did not fail 
takes ſeve- 2 7 , 
ral places to improve it; tor the campaign, begun, in 
in Nor- Auguſt, laſted all the winter, without the 
mandy. leaſt interruption. The caſtle of Falaiſe ſur- 


Act. Pub. rendering, on the 16th of February, Henry 
divided his army into ſeveral bodies, and 
gave the command to the dukes of Clarence 
and Glouceſter, his brothers, the duke of 
Exeter and the carl of Salisbury, with orders 
to attack ſeveral places, at once ; being re- 
ſolved not to neglect ſo fair an opportunity. 
In the months of March and April, he be- 
came maſter of St. Lo, Carentan, St. Sauveur 
le Vicomte, and many other places, in Nor- 

mandy; ſo that, of all the fortified towns, 
he only wanted Cherbourg and Roan, to com- 
pleat the reduction of that province. Evreux 


ſurrendered, in May; and, preſently after, 


he bclieged Cherbourg, which held out three 
Mare: v months. 
ee To During the ſiege, the court of France ſuf- 
a fered a new revolution not favourable to Hen- 


two facti- TY 3 tho at firſt, it ſeemed to procure him 
Ons. ; 
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hus,: 


great advantages. The council of Conſtance, 1418. 
which had been opened, ever ſince 1414, ha 
ving depoſed the three popes, who contended 

for the papacy, had choſen, on the roth of 
November, 1417, cardinal Colonna, who 


aſſumed the name of Martin V. who, upon 


his aſcending the papal throne, ſent two le- 
gates into France, in order to appeaſe the 
troubles, and unite the two factions ; and 
their ſollicitations were ſo powerful, that 
both the parties ſent their deputies to Mon- 
tereau-Faut-Yonne, where it was agreed, that 
the dauphin and duke of Burgundy ſhould 


Jointly govern the kingdom, during the king's 


infirmity. It this agreement had been exe- 
cuted, and the two parties ſincerely recon- 
ciled, probably, Henry's affairs would have re- 
ceived a remarkable prejudice ; but the con- 
ſtable and the chancellor, his creature, could 
never bear to ſee the duke of Burgundy in 
the adminiſtration again; and, theretore, pre- 
ferring their private intereſts to the good of 
the publick, they ſo managed, that the agree- 
ment remained ineffectual. 


This proceeding rendered the conſtable o- The Bure 


dious to the publick, and ſtrengthened the ce 

Burgundian faction, in Paris; who, at length, e erf 
5 . . malters o 

May the 18th, at night, found means to in- paris. 

troduce into Paris Liſſe-Adam, governor of T. Livius, 

Pontoiſe, and a zealous adherent to the duke 

of Eurgundy. He entered only with 800 

horſe ; but, at his arrival, the Burgundians, 

being under arms, made a terrible {laughter 


of the Armagnac's. Tanneguy du Chatel, 


governor of the Baſtile, being unable to reme- 


dy the diſorder, ran to the Louvre, and car- 
ried off the dauphin, in his ſhirt, to ſecure 
him in his fortreſs ; but, next morning, the 
dauphin fled to Melun, not thinking himſelf 
fate, in the Baſtile ; the king remained in the 
power of the Burgundians; and, the ſame day, 
the conſtable, being hid, in a maſon's houle, 
was diſcovered, and thrown into priſon. 
However, this was only a prelude to a A freſh 
much greater commotion, in the ſame city, maſſacre as 
ſome days after; for, upon the news of what Parl. 
had paſſed, the exiles being returned to Pa- 
ris, from all quarters, the maſſacre was re- 
newed, June the 12th; the conſtable was 
taken out of priſon, murdered, and ignomi- 
niouſſy dragged throꝰ the ſtreets; and the 
chancellor, ſeveral biſhops, and others, to the 
number of 2000, met with the ſame barba- 
rous treatment. The maſlacre being over, 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy entered 
Paris, in triumph, on the 14th of July ; and 
the plague, which afterwards broke .out, in * 
that city, and which, in three months, ſwept 
away above 40,000 perſons, added freſh ca- 
lamities to thoſe above-mentioned. In the in- 
terim, the queen and duke, having the king 
in their power, iſſued out in his name, what or- 
ders they pleaſed; and on the other hand, the 
dauphin, aſſuming the title of regent, threat- 
ened all that ſhould obey the duke of Bur- 


- 


gundy. Thus, which fide ſoever the French 


eſpouſed, they could not avoid being called 
rebels, by one or other of the factions; and 
neutrality itſelf was accounted a crime. | 


8B In 
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1418, In the mean while, in ſpite of the animoſi- 
WV ty of the two parties, the troubles appeared, 
An agree- for ſome time, to be about to expire; for, as 
ment be- there was not yet any cauſe of perſonal enmi- 
two facti- ty, between the dauphin and the duke of 
ons. urgundy, the duke of Bretagne had ſo ma- 

naged, that each of theſe princes had conſent- 
ed to an agreement. Every thing was ſettled; 
but ſome perſons, about the dauphin, perſuad- 
ed him not to ſign; which was attended with 
fatal conſequences. "Thus, by means of the 
diſſenſion, between the two factions, each had 
two enemies to oppoſe, the contrary party and 
the Engliſh ; but . — far from booking up- 
on both parties, with the ſame eye, was an 
avowed enemy to the Armagnac's, whilit he 
was only a pretended enemy to the Burgun- 
dians. 
A truce Henry, now, began to reap ſome benefit 
in Gui, from the late revolution, in the court of 
enne, be- France; for the new carl of Armagnac, the 
tween lord d' Albret, and the other Gaſcoign lords 
8 _ of that party, who were waging, in Guienne, 
— re. fierce war with the Engliſh, concluded a truce 
bels. with him; for, conſidering that, ſince the 
Act. Pub. conſtable's death, the government of France 
was in the duke of Burgundy's hands, they 
believed it repugnant to their intereſt, to con- 
tinue a war, which could only prove advanta- 
geous io their enemy; and, by this truce, in- 
ſtead of being obliged to ſend ſuccours into 
Guicnne, Henry drew from thence ſome 
troops, with which he reinforced his army, in 
Normandy. | 
Cherbourg having, at length, capitulated, 
after a three months ſiege, France had nothin 
lett, in Normandy, except Roan, the loſs of 
which would deprive her of all hopes of reco- 
vering that province; and, therefore, without 
delay, Henry beſieged that city, about the 
latter end ot Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember. According to Mezerai, the ſiege be- 
gan, in June, which is a miſtake ; but, how- 
2 ever that be, it was extremely remarkable, for 
4 the vigorous defence of the beſieged, who held 
out, five months, and endured the greateſt 
miſeries, before they came to a capitulation. 
They applied to the duke of Burgundy, but 
to no purpoſe; for France, in changing her 
governor, had not acquired new ſtrength ; and 
the duke ot Burgundy, copying after the earl 
of Armagnac, was more careful to defeat the 
practices of his enemics, than oppoſe the pro- 
pr of the king of England. Nevertheleſs, 


e put the popes legates upon trying, whe- 


ther, by a negotiation, he could interrupt the 
ſiege ot Roan; and, this method not ſucceed- 
ing, he aſſembled all the forces in his power, 
feigning a deſign to give the Engliſh battle; 
nay, he carried the King, as far as Beauvais, 
but all this proved abortive. Perhaps, he 
was not very deſirous of obſtructing the king 
of England's progreſs; tho' it is uncertain, 
. whether, after his being at the head of the 
2 he preſerved the ſame ſentiments 


or that monarch, as when baniſhed from 


court. It may, at leaſt, be affirmed, that it 
was not ſo much his intercit to promote his 
affairs; yet he could not avoid ſhewing ſome 
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regard for a prince, who had in his poſſeſſion 1418. 
a writing capable of ruining him, with all the. 
French, of what party ſoever. On this ac- 

count, ſince. the revolution at the court of 

France, his conduct had been very ambiguous ; 

for he ſeems to have been reſolved, to do nei- 

ther good, nor hurt, to the king of England, 

till he ſhould be determined, by the events. 

The duke of Burgundy not relieving the be- The dau- 
ſieged, they had recourſe to the li, who phin offers 
was as little able to raiſe the ſiege, by force; to make au 
and the way of negotiation appeared, to him, allance 


more proper to produce that effect; tho? it is with Hen- 


difficult to know, for certain, whether he real- 
ly intended to make a peace and an alliance 
with Henry, or deſigned only to amuſe him, 
However that be, he ſent him word, that he 


deſired to treat with him, upon three articles: 


Firſt, about the means of reſtoring a peace to 
France ; ſecondly, concerning the marriage 
already projected; and, laſtly, about a league 
berween them both, againſt the duke of Bur- 


| 2 Henry did not reject theſe propoſals; 


or, perhaps, he did not much rely on the 
duke of Burgundy, or elſe had an intent to 
raiſe the jealouſy of the court of France, in 
order to procure more beneficial offers than 
had yet been propoſed. He appointed, for 
his ambaſſadors, at the congreſs with the dau- 
phin, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earls 
of Warwick and Salisbury, Philip Morgan, 
and ſome others; whoſe inſtructions, dated, 
at the camp before Roan, October the 26th, 
were, in {ubſtance, as follows : 

I. That they ſhould do all that was poſſible, he king's 
to induce the dauphin's ambaſſadors to declare inſtructi- 
all their propoſals, and abſolutely reject all ons to his 
offers of the countries already in his poſſeſſion. 128 

II. If the French ſhould propoſe, at length, “ 

to put all things upon the foot of the treaty of 
Bretigny, they were to demand, how the king 
ſhould be aſſured of the performance, ſince the 
dauphin was not authoriſed, for that purpoſe. 
III. He judged, that they would, there- 
fore, inſiſt only on a truce, in which caſe, he 
ordered his ambaſladors to require, what do- 
minions ſhould be given him, tor making the 
ſame. | 9 

IV. He expreſly prohibited them to treat 
of his alliance with the dauphin, till the peace, 
or truce, was ſettled; tho* he did not leave 
them ar liberty to conclude either ; for he or- 
dered notice to be ſent him, when matters 
mo be brought upon the point of conclu- 

ion. 

V. As to the alliance with the dauphin, he 
ſaid, that prince's view was, probably, to pro- 
cure his aſſiſtance againſt the duke of Burgun- 
dy; and, if ſo, he forbad them to agree, on 
an inconſiderable aid; but he enjoined them 
to offer forces ſufficient, to reſtore the king- 
dom of France to a ſtate of tranquillity. 

VI. He, at the ſame time, expected, in 
conſideration of theſe forces, that the earldoms 
of Artois, Boulogne, and Flanders ſhould be 

iven him; but, it this was refuſed, the am- 
ſſadors were to lower their demands to the 
earldom of Flanders only, provided the dau- 
phin would aſſiſt in the conqueſt of it; and he 
offered, 
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1418. offered, on his part, to reſign to the dauphin then forming a deſign, which we ſhall ſee 1418. 
whatever ſhould be conquered, elſewhere, up- come to light, the following year. ANN 
on the duke of Burgundy. However, this interview alarmed the dau- 1. 

The king's Theſe inſtructions plainly ſhew, that Henry phin, who, doubtleſs, was ignorant of what 


1 X - : ; . | owe = phin wants 
view in did not believe this congreſs would end in a r ; for he was afraid of being prevented to renew 


Tp, peace, nor even intended to conclude with the by the duke of Burgundy, evidently percei- the treaty, 
— dauphin, who had no power to deliver up, to ving, that, if a peace was made between the Act. Pub. 
the king, what had been taken from his pre- two kings, it muſt tend to his prejudice. In 
deceſſors, ſince the treaty of Bretigny ; and it this belief, he ſent to Henry, intreating him 
may, therefore, be preſumed, that he ſolely to appoint the place where the negotiation, 
intended to excite the jealouſy of the duke of begun at Alenſon, might be renewed ; and 
Burgundy, who, being maſter of the king's Henry readily complied with his requeſt, as 
we 2 was alone able to make a ſolid peace. nothing could be more advantageous to him, 
This likewiſe appears from the king's writing, than the mutual jealouſy of the ſactions; 
the very day he ſigned theſe inſtructions, to wherefore, it was agreed, that the ambaſladors 
the duke of Burgundy, that, it the negotiati- ſhould meet again, at Louviers, the begin- 
on for a peace was renewed, he would do his ning of February. 
utmoſt, to render it ſucceſsful; and, upon this During all theſe ttanſactions, Henry had The ta- 
letter, Charles ſent him word, that he had not diſcontinued, one moment, the ſiege of 1 of 
nominated the biſhop of Arras and Beauvais, Roan, tho his army ſuffered much, by the ſe- an. 
the firſt preſident of Morvilliers, and ſome o- verity of the ſeaſon; but the beſieged were in 
thers, for his plenipotentiaries. Thus, Henry no better condition, being reduced to eat 
entertained hopes, by treating with both par- horſe-fleſh, and all kinds of animals; and, 
ties, at once, he ſhould raiſe ſuch a jealouſy, even this ſort of food failing them, they ca- 
as ſhould pave the way for a happy concluſion pitulated, on the 13th of January, to ſurren- 
to his affairs. der, on the 19th, it thcy were not relieved, 
The con- The congreſs, between the king's and the by that time. Henry continued to them all 


1 - dauphin's ambaſſadors, was held, at Alenſon, their privileges, for 300,000 crowns ; and, by 
e ny the 10th of November; and the Englith ab- the ſurrender of Roan, all Normandy, a few 
ſolutely refuſed to treat, concerning the alli- caſtles excepted, became again ſubject to the 
ance, beſore che terms of the peace were ſet- kings of England, 215 years aſter it was taken 
tled; but, at length, after evading all the cap- from them by Philip Auguſtus, in tlie reign 
tious offers made by the French, they obliged of John Lack land; and, after the taking of 
them to come to their laſt propoſals; viz. the Roan, Henry ſent part of his army into Pt- 
towns and provinces contained in the treaty cardy, under the duke of Exeter, who be- 
of Bretigny, on condition of homage to the came maſter of Dieppe and Montrevil *. 
crown of France. However, the Engliſh re- Afairs were, then, at a criſis, which could Th, duke 
jected theſe overtures, unleſs the ſovereignty not fail to produce ſome remarkable change; of Eur- 
of the provinces was added, purſuant to the for, as the duke of Burgundy had ſought the guudy 
tenor of the treaty of Eretigny; moreover, king of England's alliance, only to diſpoſſeſs _ aw 
they demanded Normandy, ſtarted difficulties, the dauphin and earl of Armagnac, he no "OI 
about the dauphin's inability to perform theſe longer wanted his protection, being malter of 
conditions, and required, how he deſigned to Paris, and the king's perſon. On the 
accompliſh them, ſuppoſing their maſter ſhould contrary, on the account of his iiation, 
accept them. The French replied, that it was it was his intereſt to oppoſe the progreſs 
needleſs to talk of the manner of performance, of the Engliſh arms; but the dauphin was 
ſince the offers themſelves did not pleaſe; the duke's ſworn enemy, againit whom ir 
upon which, they broke up the conference. was chiefly necetiary to be ſccured. Befides 
Another Preſcntly aſter, another congreſs was held, that prince's natural right to govern the king- 
between at Pont de I Arche, between the plenipoten- dom, during his father's illneſs, he was alſo as 
3 2 tiaries of the two kings; or rather the ambaſ the head 21 a powerful party; and it wos not 
8 E l ſadors of the two crowns met, to conter toge- impoſſible, that, either by the king's death, or 
kings of no ther, in the preſence of the pope's legates ; ſome other way, he might recover the ad- 
effect. but, in the firſt meeting, king Charles's am- vantage he had loſt; in which caſe, the duke 
Act. Pub. baſſadors inſiſted, that the conference ſhould would rather have ſeen Henry in poſſeſſion of 
be managed in French, which the Englith re- all France, than the dauphin triumphant. In 
fuſed. In a word, at the preſſing inſtance of the interim, whatever turn affairs ſhould 
the legates, Henry conſented, that there ſhould take, he evidently foreſaw, that he ſhonld not 
be two Protocols, one in French, and another be able to preſerve his authority, tho* Henry 
in Latin, of which the latter only ſhould be ſucceeded in his deſigns; and, indecd, it was 
accounted authentick ; but, the French reject- unlikely that Henry weuld truſt him with the 
ing this expedient, the conference, about the 8 when he ſhould be maſter of 
peace, was not ſo much as opened. Probably, France. Thus, ſtanding, as it were, between 
the duke of Burgundy did not ſeriouſly intend two precipices, he was, ſome time, in ſuſ- 
to enter into a negotiation, being {till unde- pence, being at a loſs, what to reſolve; which, 
termined, as to his courſe ; or rather, he was probably, prevented his more effeEtual endea- 


Henry, upon the reduction of this city, eſtabliſhed there his exchequer, coinage, and chamber of accounts of the 
revenues of Normandy s 


a... and he alſo built a tower, behind the caſtle, and began a palace, on the river Seine. Ry- 


vours, 
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in need of his farther aſſiſtance againſt the 
dauphin. However, he determined, at length, 
to do all that was poſſible, to be reconciled 
with his enemy, in order to break fately with 
the king of England; for, Y a hearty recon- 
ciliation with the dauphin, he might hope to 
have ſome laſting ſhare in'the government, 
and hold the ſecond rank ; whereas he ſhould 
render himſelf odious to all true Frenchmen, 
if he ſhould openly abandon the intereſts of 
his native country. If he had privately relin- 
quiſhed her, it was with remorſe ; and he was 
excited to it by the ſole thirſt of revenge. 
However, the execution of the deſign, he had 
formed, was not without difficulties ; for the 
dauphin had conceived an inveterate averſion 
to him, on all occaſions, fomented by the 
friends and adherents of the late duke ot Or- 
leans, who were continually about him, and 
carefully watching all opportunities, to re- 
venge that prince's death. In ſpite of theſe 
obſtacles, the duke ot Burgundy became, 
more and more, confirmed in his reſolution, 
perceiving no other way, to ſave himſelf and 
the we Frog and he, therefore, undertook 
to accompliſh this reconciliation, by all ſorts 
of means, even to the forcing the dauphin to 
it, by the fear of ſee ing France otherwiſe loſt ; 
in fine, if the dauphin's hatred and obſtinacy 
ſhould render it impracticable, he was deter- 
mined to take the deſperate courſe of render- 
ing Henry maſter of France. 
The con- At the ſame time that the duke of Burgun- 
ference of dy came to his final reſolution, the conference, 
3 between the ambaſſadors of Henry and the 
dauphin, was held, at Louviers ; and the dif- 
ficulties, that occurred, at the congreſs of 
Alenſon, rendered this alſo fruitleſs. It was 
only agreed, that the King and the dauphin 
ſhould meet and confer together ; but this in- 
terview, the time of which was twice prolong- 
ed, did not take effect, becauſe the dauphin 
took other meaſures; yet, to continue the 
duke of Burgundy's jealouſy, Henry granted 
the dauphin a truce, from the 12th ot Febru- 
ary, till Eaſter, for all the country, between 
the Loire and the Scine, Normandy excepted. 
The dau- Purſuant to the duke of Burgundy's project, 
phin re- he ſent and ſued for the dauphin's friendſhip, 
fuſes to be offering, on his part, to deſerve and cultivate 


reconciled jt to the utmoſt of his power ; intimating, at 
with the > 4 ; 
duke of the ſame time, that it would be expedient to 


Burgun- have a conference together, as well mutually 
dy. to confirm their reconciliation, as to concert 
meaſures, for the welfare of the kingdom; 
but the dauphin ſcorntully rejected this pro- 
poſal, being too apprehentive of ſharing the 
authority with the qucen, his mother, and 
the duke of Burgundy, or rather of being him- 
ſelf ſubje&t to them. The ſole command of 
the province, that owned him, for regent, he 
imagined, was preferable to the advantage 
propoſed, fram a reconciliation, which could 
not be made, without leaving the queen, his 
mother; and the duke, a ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration ; ſo that the duke of Burgundy was 
reduced to a neceſſity,” of ſcriouſly endeavour- 


with England, if, by t 


* 
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1419. vours, to relieve Roan; ſor he durſt not break 
Www with the King of England, leſt he ſhould ſtand 
f 


ing to make a peace with England, it the dau- 1419. 
phin perſiſted in his obſtinacy. The congreſs, Wy 


at Louviers, having alarmed him, he was a- 

fraid of being prevented, and that he thould. 
not, afterwards, be in a condition to reſiſt the 

king of England and the dauphin, it they 

ſhould. join in a league againſt him; wherc- 

fore, he reſolved to unravel affairs, ſome way, 

or other. With this view, he ſent Henry 

word, that king Charles was inclined to a 

peace; and, to ſucceed the more eaſily, he 

propoſed an interview, that the two Kings, 
aſſiſted by their councils, might fix the terms, 
and conclude the intended marriage. Henry 

readily fell in with the propoſal, and even 

granted a three months truce ; during which, 

the time, place, and manner ot the conference 

might be ſettled. 

All France was juſtly alarmed at this reſo- Fruitlet; 
lution ; for it was obvious, that the peace and attempts 
marriage could not be made, in ſuch a junc- os chr mh 
ture, without the Kingdom's being delivered ranked 
to the king of England. On this account, _ the 
ſome lords, who had the intereſt of their coun- duke of 
try at heart, did all that was poſſible, to pro- Burgvndy. 
cure a peace, or, at lcaft, a truce between the 
dauphin and the duke of Burgundy; and the 
dauphin would have conſented to a three years 
truce ; but the duke would have it only for 
two months; intending to conclude a peace 

£ * time, he could not 
agree with the dauphin. The pains taken, 
to perſuade them to ſuch a neceſſary union, 
proving abortive, the project of the interview, 
between the two Kings, was, at length, ac- 
complithed, after ſeveral prolongations, till 
the zoth of May; and it was agreed, that it 
ſhould be, near Mculant, in a field choſen for 
that purpoſe, where a magnificent pavilion 
was erected. As king Charlcs's infirmity hin- 
dered him from being preſent, in perſon, it 
was agreed, that his queen and the duke of 
Burgundy ſhould act, as his procurators; and 
that the duke of Bretagne ſhould be there. In 
the mean while, to avoid the hcats, which 
might ariſe from the diſcuſſion of aflairs, com- 


miſſioners were nominated, on both ſides, to 


ſettle the particulars ; and Henry was pleaſed 
to honour the dukes of Clarence and Glou- 
ceſter, with being the heads of this commiſ- 
ſion. The court of France being, at Pontoiſe, 


Henry came to Mante, to be near the place 


of conference; and, from theſe two towns, the 
two courts repaired, every day, to the place 
appointed. Ihe firſt day the queen of France 
brought the princeſs Catharine, her daughter, 
who charmed the king of England ; and, the 
effect of this firſt ſight being very viſible, the 
queen believed, that ſhe ſhould inflame the 
deſires of that prince, by not ſuffering her 
daughter to appear any more; but Henry 
ſoon perceived, that the princeſs was tò ſerve 
as a decoy, to enſnare him; and, to fruſtrate 


the queen's expectation, he aſſured the duke of 


Burgundy, that he would never quit his arms, 
till he had the King and the princeſs, his 
daughter, in his power, and had expelled him 
the kingdom, if he oppoſed it. Ar any othcr 
juncture, the duke, who was as high-ſpirited 

as 
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as Henry, would, doubtleſs, have returned 


Wy w him a ſharp reply; but, not to exaſperate too 


Henry's 
demands. 
Act. Pub. 


The de- 
mands of 
France. 


Act. Pub. 


much a prince, whoſe aſſiſtance he might want, 
he only ſaid, that he did not doubt but he 
would have reaſon to be tired of the war. 

The conference of Meulant ran upon three 
articles, required by Henry, as preliminaries 
to the peace and marriage. 

I. That he ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
whatever was granted to Edward III, by the 
treaty of . | 

II. That, beſides, all Normandy ſhould be 
delivered to him. 

III. The full and independent ſovereignty 
of whatever ſhould be reſigned to him, by 
the preſent treaty. | , 

As Henry would not recede from theſe ar- 
ticles, the duke of Burgundy evidently per- 
ceived, that, by directly oppoſing them, he 
ſhould occaſion the breaking up of the con- 
ference, the only way left to bring the dau- 
phin to a reconciliation ; and, therefore, with- 
out diſputing, or granting, the king's pre- 
tenſions, he preſented to the king the coun- 
ter demands of France; which were ſo drawn 
up, as to be liable to great objections, that 
he might either urge, or relinquiſh, accord- 
ing as he found what ſteps the dauphin would 
we A In a word, the duke of Burgundy's 
view was, to give the dauphin a little more 
time, before any thing was concluded with the 
king of England ; and the demands of France, 
with the king's anſwers, were, as follows. 

I. That the king of England renounce the 
crown of France. 

Ihe king agrees to it, provided this clauſe 
be annexed, [except what is granted, to him, 
by the preſent treaty. 


II. Thar he diſclaim Touraine, Anjou, 


Maine, and the ſovereignty of Bretagne. 
The king diſapproves of this article.” 
Probably, by reaſon of the ſovereignty of 

Bretagne, which he claimed, as duke of Nor- 

mandy. 

III. The king of England ſhall ſwear, that 
neither he, nor his ſucceſſors, ſhall receive, at 
any time hereafter, on any account whatever, 
the ceſſion of the crown of France, from any 
perſon, who hath, or prerends to have, a right. 

© The king conſents to this, provided his 

* adverſary will ſwear the ſame, &c. 

IV. The king of England ſhall cauſe the 
renunciations, promiſes, and engagements to 
be recorded, as the King of France and his 
council ſhall judge moſt expedient. 

Ihe king dillikes this article. 

V. Inſtead of Ponthieu and Montrevil, the 
king of France ſhall have liberty to give an 
equivalent, in ſome other part of France, as 
he ſhall think proper. 

Ihe king is diſpleaſed with this article.” 

VI. As there are ſtill, in Normandy, ſeve- 
ral places unconquered by the king of Eng- 
land, which are to be given up, by the trea- 
ty, he ſhall, therefore, reſign all his other 


conqueſts, elſewhere. Every one ſhall be re- 


ſtored to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, wherever 


it lies; and an alliance ſhall be concluded be- 


tween the two kings. 


The Reign of HENRY V. 


The king approves. of this, on condition 
© the Scots and the rebels be not included in 
© the alliance.“ 


VII. The king of England ſhall repay the 


600,000 crowns given to Richard II, in part 
of the 800,000 promiſed with queen Iſabella, 
and alſo 400,000, for that princeſs's jewels de- 
tained, in England. | 

Ihe king agrees, that this article ſhould 
© be allowed ont of the arrears due, for king 
* John's ranſom ; but he is ſurpriſed at the 
demand of 400,000 crowns, for queen Iſa- 
© bella's jewels, when they were not worth a 
quarter of that ſum. 

It plainly appears, from the nature of theſe 
demands, that the difficulties were too incon- 
ſiderable to prevent the concluſion of a peace, 
it both parties had been equally willing; but, 
on the other hand, they were ſufficient to 
keep the treaty depending, during the 
pleaſure of the court of France. In the duke 
of Burgundy's ſituation, he inſiſted on the ar- 
ticles, diſapproved by the king, no tarther 
than was neceſſary; and he was extremely 
glad to find, that Henry believed the pcace 
was about to be concluded, as, indeed, it 
would have been, were it not for the obſti- 
nacy of the dauphin ; for the king ſo little 
doubted it, that, on the 5th of July, that is, 
about a month afrer the opening of the con- 
greſs, he gave full power to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to go to Paris, and conclude the 
peace, in his name, with king Charles. 

However, whilſt Henry pleaſed himſelf with 
this expectation, the duke of Burgundy en- 
deavoured to diſconcert all his meaſures ; and, 
as he had made uſe of negotiations, now with 
the dauphin, then with the duke, in order to 
ſtir up the jealouſy of both, he was himſelf 
over-reached, in his own way. The con- 

reſs of Meulant, where the duke of Burgun- 
dy's chief deſign was to frighten the dauphin, 
produced the deſired effect; for the young 
prince, alarmed to ſee ſo near a concluſion a 
peace ſo very diſadvantageous to France and 
himſelf, believed, that he ought not to 
refuſe, any longer, to be reconciled with the 
duke of Burgundy; which was the only 
means to prevent ſo great a misfortune ; 
wheretore, after ſeveral private conferences, 
berween ſome truſty friends of the two prin- 
ces, a reconciliation, ſo eagerly deſired by all 
true Frenchmen, was, at length, effected. On 
the 11th of July, they mer, about three miles 
from Meulant, in the road to Paris, and em- 
braced each other; and then they ſigned a 
treaty, mutually engaging, to love one ano- 
ther, like brothers, and jointly to oppoſe 
* the damnable enterprize of the Engliſh, the 
© anttent enemies of the kingdom. 

This ſtep being taken, the duke of Bur- 
gundy no longer deſired the concluſion of the 
peace, but ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, in the con- 
ferences ſtill continued, at Meulant, on the 
demands of France ;_ moreover, leſt Henry 
ſhould deſiſt from his objections, he agded 
ſome freſh articles; and, in explaining the 
third demand of France, he clogged it with 
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ſo many reſtrictions, that, in all future caſes, 
neither Henry, nor his ſucceſſors, kings of Eng- 
land, could ever claim, or acquire, any part 
of that kingdom ; Henry, tho' he, was very 
willing to renounce his pretenſions to France, 
as deſcended from Edward III, thought it 
very unreaſonable to be obliged to extend 
this renounciation, for himſelf and ſuc- 
ceſſors, to all caſes that might happen, and 
could not poſſibly be foreſeen ; and he like- 
wiſe complained, that the duke of Burgundy 
required things that could not be granted, 
without offending God, and violating his 
oaths. I cannot imagine, what this was; but, 
in fine, the duke attacked the King's de- 
mands, againit which he had alledged 
nothing, betore his reconciliation with the 
dauphin. He affirmed, that they were ex- 
travagant, obſcure, ambiguous, and unjuſt, 


without deſcending to particulars ; and he ex- 


pected, that Henry ſhould accept the offers 
of France, abſolutcly and ſimply, without any 
explanation ; yet, leit he ſhould be taken at 


his word, he would not conſent, that the ar- 


ticles, alrcady agreed on, ſhould be commit- 
ted to writing. 

Henry had, hitherto, believed, for what rea- 
ſon I know not, that the duke of Burgun- 
dy's reconciliation with the dauphin would 
be no obſtacle to the peace ; for we find, in 
the Collection of the Publick Acts, that, on 
the 18th of July, ſeven days after their inter- 
view, Henry impowered the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to conclude his marriage with 
the princeſs Catharine. It might be conjec- 
tured, that he was ignorant, as yet, of what 
paſſed, on the 11th, between the dauphin and 
duke of Burgundy, it a letter, in the ſame 
Collection did not ſhew, that ſome of his 
courtiers had received intelligence of it, on 
the 14th. He was ſo prejudiced, on this oc- 
caſion, that, on the 19th, he appointed com- 
miſſioners to prolong the truce ; but the duke 
ot Burgundy's new demands, or rather. his 
cavils ar the treaty, broke off the conterences, 
and all went and prepared for war. 

On the 28th of July, Henry ordered a 
detachment, headed by the duke of Clarence, 
to ſtorm Pontoiſe,; and this enterprize was 
crowned with the expected ſucceſs. L'Iſle- 
Adam, the governor, was unexpectedly ſur- 


he could ſcarce expect, with his own troops 
alone, to accomplith his enterpriſe. He de- 
n nothing leſs than the conqueſt of the 
whole kingdom, or, at leaſt, of what England 
had loſt, ſince the treaty of Bretigny; and 
yet, after a ſix years war, and in ſuch fa- 
vourable junctures, he was maſter only of a 
ſingle province. Beſides, he was ſenſible, his 
obitinate continuation of ſo hazardous a war 
was not univerſally approved by the Engliſh, 
and that it was openly faid, that the conqueſt 
of France would be the ruin of England. He 
had al ſo juſt received a letter! from Bayonne, 
of the 22d of July, informing him, that a 
powerſul fleet was equipping, in Caſtile, tor 
the dauphin's aſſiſtance; and, ſoon after, he 
had another from the mayor of the ſame town, 
acqua inting him, that Arragon had declared 
tor the dauphin ; that the Caſtilians and 
Arragonians, having entered Bearn, were 
ravaging the country, about Bayonne, and 
ſeemed to have a deſign to beſiege the 
town ; and that the Caſtilian fleet was order- 
ed to fail for Scotland, and tranſport from 
thence a body of troops into France, to ſerve 
under the dauphin. On the other hand, he 
could not doubt but the Flemings, who had 
refuſed to ſerve the duke of Burgundy, againſt 
France, would be ready to obey him, in de- 
tence of that kingdom; yet, in ſpite of theſe 
{adden and accumulated difficulties, he per- 
ſiſted in his firſt reſolution. He had even 
the aflurance, to offer king Charles, as a fa- 
vour, that he would be ſatisfied with what 
he had demanded, at Meulant, provided Pon- 


toiſe, which he had juſt taken, was confirmed 


to him; tho” it is undeniable, that he would 
have been greatly embarraſſed. When he un- 
dertook the war, he depended on the diſſen- 
ſions of the French; to which were owing 
the eaſy conqueſts he had, hitherto, made; 
but, now, he was obliged to undertake, with 
an inconſiderable army, the conqueſt of a king- 
dom, of which he yet poſſeſſed but a ſmall 
part ; however, his good fortune, or rather 
the dauphin's animoſity againſt rhe duke of 
Burgundy, happily freed him from this em- 
barrafiment. 


Art the conference between the dauphin and The dau- 
the duke of Burgundy, they agreed to meet phin cau- 
again, on the bridge of Montereau-Faut- ſes the 
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priſed and forced to fly, with part of the Tonne, the 18th of Auguſt, to conſider, how duke of 


g i . 5, 3 Burgund 
garrifon ; and as the court of France, who reſi- to proſecute the war againſt the Engliſh ; but to be 104 


The poſ- 
ture of 
Henry's 
affairs. 


ded, in this town, during the congreſs ot Meu- 
lant, were gone, but a few days, the Eng- 
liſn ſcldicrs found it ſtill full of the bag- 
gage of the courtiers; for the booty is ſaid 
to amount to above two millions of crowns. 
The taking of Pontoiſe opened the king a 
aſſage to the very gates of Paris; yet the 
poſture ol his affairs was not changed, for the 
better, ſince the unionaot the two factions, 
by which France was divided. Whilit they 
were deſtroying one another, an army of 
25009 men was ſufficient for the conqueſt of 
Normandy ; for no enemy had appeared, to 
force him to raiſc his ſieges; and he had 
been, all along, publickly, or privately, fa- 
vourcd by one of the factions; but, now, 


the duke with extreme reluctance went to ſaſſinated. 


the place appointed. He appeared to have a 
ſurmiſe of what was to happen; yet, as a too 
great diſtruſt might have diſconcerted his 
meaſures, he reſolved to perform his engage- 
ment. Without entering into the particulars, 
related in all the French hiſtories, I ſhall on- 
ly ſay, that the dauphin cauſed the duke to 
be aflafſinated, on the very bridge choſen for 
their interview ; I ſay, the dauphin, whatever 
ains ſome authors have taken to clear him. 
The deed was done, before his eyes, and at 
his feet, and he ſtill retained the murderers 
in his ſervice, who were the principal offi- 
cers of his houſhold ; and this would have 
ſufficiently proved. his guilt, it none s 
e 
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the hiſtorians had been ſo faithful, as freely 
to own, that he was the author of it. 
This accident ſuddenly changed the poſture 
of affairs. Probably, the duke of Burgundy, at 
the time of his death, was wel- Affected to 
France; but Philip, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 


being tranſported with the deſire of revenging 


The Pari- 
ſians ap- 
ply to 
Henry. 


Henry 
claims the 
crown of 
France. 


his father's death, did not ſcruple to ruin the 
kinadom, to gratify his paſſion. The ſpeedieſt 
and moſt efſectual means, to attain his ends, 
was to make a league with the king of Eng- 
land, and queen Ifabella, an inveterate enemy 
to the dauphin, her ſon ; and all the reſt of 
the year was ſpent in ſecret negotiations, 
which ended, at laſt, in putting France into 
the hands of the Engliſh. In the interim, the 
new duke of Burgundy held the poſt enjoyed 
by the duke, his father; that is, being maſter 
of the king's perſon, he was conſidered, as re- 
gent, by thoſe who were not in obedience to 
the dauphin. 

Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the court of 
France was removed, on account of the con- 
tinual inroads of the Engliſh, to the very 
gates of Paris; and the Pari ans perceived, 
that they were in manifeſt danger. I he duke 
of Burgundy, wholly engroſſed by revenge, 
did not provide for the defence of Paris; 
upon which, the inhabitants thought it their 
duty to try to prevent their ruin, by an agree- 
ment wich Henry ; and there were ſeveral ne- 
gotiations, the reſult of which was a ſeparate 
trace for Paris, from the 2oth to the 25th of 
November. This afforded but ſmall comfort 
to the Pariſians; yet, as the treaty, between 
the king and the duke of Burgundy, was go- 
ing to be concluded, tit they had no occa- 
ſion for a longer trace, ſince they were to be 
included in it; moreover, Henry did not 
intend to deprive himſelf of the advantage, 
which the neighbourhood of Pontoiſe gave him 
upon the Pariſians, if the treaty, he was ne- 
gotiating with the duke of Burgundy, ſhould 
be broken, by ſome unſoreſeen accident. At- 
ter the duke of Burgundy's death, couriers 
and envoys continually paſted, between the 
king and the new duke; and Henry did not 
refuſe ro make the fame alliance with him, 
as with the deceaſed ; but, having been cir- 
cumvented by the father, unwilling to run 
the hazard of being deceived by the ſon, be- 
fore he joined with him againſt the dauphin, 
he refolved to ſecure a peace with king 
Charles. | 
At the congreſs of Meulant, Henry had 
limited his pretenſions to the articles of the 
rreaty of Bretigny, with the addition of Nor- 
mandy; bur, tho”, after the conferences, he 
had made a thow of inſiſting on theſe terms, 
witnout relaxation, it may be preſumed, that, 
it the duke of Burgundy's murder had not ve- 
ry ſcaſonably happened, he would have con- 
ſiderably lowered his demands; at leaſt, the 
poſture of affairs would have leſt him no room, 
to hope to compel France ever to grant him 
ſo great advantages; but, now, being earneſt- 
ly courted by queen Iſabella, and the new 
dake of Burgundy, he did not doubt but it 


was in his power, to impoſe upon France 1419. 
what terms he pleaſed. He forgot, therefore,... 
his offers, at Meulant, and reſumed his for- | 
mer pretenſions to the crown of France, with 

the condition that Charles VI. ſhould be King, 

during his life; and theſe are the articles he 
propoſed, as a foundation for peace. | 

I. That he ſhould marry the princeſs Catha- Prelimi- 
rine, without any charge to her relations, or d, *: 
the kingdom. the peace. 

II. That he would not interrupt king Act. Pub. 
Charles in the enjoyment of the crown, or 
poſſeſſion of the revenues of the kingdom, 
during his lite; and that his queen Ifabella 
ſhould alſo enjoy, during her lite, the rights 
annexed to her dignity. 

III. That, upon the death of king Charles, 
the crown of France ſhould deſcend to the 
king of England and his heirs, for ever. 

IV. That, becauſe of king Charles's infir- 
mity, which rendered him incapable of go- 
verning, the king of England ſhould act, as 
regent, during the life of the king, his tather- 
in-law. 

V. That the princes, nobles, corporations, 
burgefles, &c. Heul ſwear to the king of 
England, as regent, and oblige themſelves, by 
the ſame oath, to own him, for ſovercign, 
upon the deceaſe of king Charles. 

VI. Thar, for ſecurity of the performance of 
theſe articles, the king of France ſhould give 
the king of England his letters patent, under 
his great ſeal ; and that he ſhould cauſe the 
like letters of approbation to be given him by 
the queen, the duke of Burgundy, the nobles, 
&c. in clear and expreſs terms, as ſhould be 
agreed on by the parties. 

VII. That the king of England would 
give, and cauſe to be given, the like letters. 

Henry's pretenſions being, thus, ſettled, in 
theſe few fundamental articles, the duke of 
Burgundy ſigned letters patent, by which he 
approved of theſe articles, as good, beneficial, 
reaſonable, and conducive to the welfare of 
France and all Chriſtendom; then a general 
truce was publiſhed, from the 24th. of De- 
cember to the 11t of March; and, as ſoon as 
the affair, relating to the peace, was ended, 
the plenipotentiaries of the king and the duke 
of Burgundy ſigned a private treaty of alliance, 
containing the ſix following articles. 

I. That one of the king's brothers ſhould The treaty 
eſpouſe a ſiſter of the duke of Burgundy. between 

II. That the king and duke ſhould love and 2 
aſſiſt each other, like brothers. of 2 d 

III. That they ſhould jointly endeavour to gundy. 
puniſh the dauphin, and his accomplices in Act. Pub. 
the late duke of Burgundy's murder. 

IV. Thar, it the dauphin, or any of the 
murderers, were taken priſoners, they ſhould 
not be releaſed, without the duke of Burgun- 
dy's conſent. | 

V. That the king of England ſhould cauſe 
to be aſſigned to the duke, and his dutcheſs, 
daughter of king Charles, lands adjoining to 
his demeſnes in France, of the yearly value 
of 20,000 livres, to be held, in fee, of the 


crown; and that letters, under the great ſeal, 
ſhould 
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1419. ſhould be granted, for that purpoſe, which the 

ig of England ſhould confirm, when in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the regency 

VI. That, if any perſon, hereafter, under 
the pretence of being married to a daughter of 
France, ſhould claim the like aſſignment of 
lands, the duke ſhould aſſiſt the king, to the 
utmoſt of his power, to prevent it. 

This treaty was ratified by the two princes, 
in the beginning of January, 1420. 

Though the peace was not yet ſigned, it 
was conſidered as concluded, ſince the terms 
were ſettled ; and Henry was fo ſecure of it, 
that, January the 24th, that is, four months 
before the ſigning # the treaty, he promiſed, 
by his letters patent, to maintain the Pa- 
riſians in their privileges, when king of 
France. 

In the interim, as it was neceſſary to draw the 
articles agreed on, in the moſt exact form, and 
to avoid all obſcure and ambiguous expreſſions, 
it required ſome time; which occaſioned the 
truce to be often prolonged ; and, during that 
interval, Henry had ambaſſadors, at Troye, 
to draw up the treaty of peace, jointly with 
the duke of Burgundy. For the greater pre- 
caution, it was firſt digeſted, like preliminary 
articles, that every one might examine what 


2420. 


was to be added, retrenched, or explained ; 


and then Charles confirmed all the articles, by 
his letters patent, dated April the gth. It is 
remarkable, that, by the XXI, Henry was 
to ſwear, that, on no occaſion whatever, dur- 

ing the life of king Charles, he would aſſume 


Henry the title of king of France; and yet, in the 

takes the Collection of the Publick acts, there is one of 

bers a his ordinances, dated April 18, for coining 

Fri”ce on new money, in Normandy, with an H on 

a new one fide, and theſe words round it: Sir 

coin. 4 Nomen Domini Benedictum;“ and on the 
other, Henricus Francorum Rex 4. 

The preliminaries being approved, an in- 
terview between the two kings was agreed 
on, for ſwearing and ſigning the treaty, ſome- 
where near Troye : Bur Henry, aiterwards, 
conſented, thatit ſhould be in Troye itſelf. As 
king Charles was not fit to appear, in pub- 
lick, the qucen and the duke of Burgundy 
were impowered to {wear the peace, in his 

Henry name; and Henry, arriving at Troye 4, May 


comes to the 2oth, found there the king of France, the 
e queen, and the princeſs Catharine, to whom 
x. aimed 4 he preſented a ring of great value. On the 
berroths morrow, the treaty was ſigned, and ſworn, 
Catharine, with the uſual formalities ; and, the ſame day, 


Henry was betrothed to the princeſs ; but the 


marriage was not conſummated, till the 2d of 


June. The ſubſtance of this famous treaty was, 
as follows ; 


The TRRATT of TROYE. 


Thetreaty I. "PHE king of England, now, ſon +! 
of Troye. © to the king of France, by his mar- 
© riage with the princeſs Catharine, ſhall ho- 


* ---- £©© Quamprimum ad coronam & dignitatem regalem Franciæ pervenerit. 
+ There are ſome of theſe pieces ſtill in being, in the cabinets of the curious. 
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© nour the king and queen of France, as his 
© father and mother, &c. | 


« IL He fhall not interrupt the king of - 
France, during his life, in the quiet pofle(- 


© fion of the royal dignity, and revenues of 
© the crown; and queen Iſabella alſo, whilſt 
© ſhe lives, ſhall enjoy the royal dignity, 
© with the rents, revennes, - honours, and 
n 8 belonging to the queen -of 
© France. 

© UL Queen Catharine ſhall have, for her 
© dowry, in England, 40,000 crowns per an- 
num, according to the uſual cuſtom of the 
© queens of that nation. | 

© IV. This dowry ſhall be fo ſettled upon 
© her, that ſhe may enjoy it, from the day 
© of the king her husband's deceaſe. 

V. If ſhe ſurvive Henry, there ſhall be 
© paid to her, out of France, a yearly revenue 
«© of 20,000 livres, to be raiſed upon the lands 
belonging formerly to queen Blanche, wife 
« to Philip. | 

VI. After the death of king Charles, the 
crown of France, with all its rights and do- 


© minions, ſhall remain to the king of England 
© and his heirs. 
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VII. As the king of France is often ren- 


dered, by his infirmity, incapable of reign- 
ing, the king of England ſhall, from this 
day, be regcnt of the kingdom, and govern 
it, with juſtice and equity, with the advice 
of the princes, peers, barons, and nobles 
of the kingdom. 
* VUL The parliament of Paris ſhall be 
maintained, in their juriſdiction over the 
places ſubject to the king. 
* IX. The king of England ſhall preſerve 
the privileges, rights, liberties, immunities, 
and cuſtoms of . the peers, nobles, com- 
munities, and of all the king's ſubjeEts, in 
general. 
KX. Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered, accord- 
ing to the laws, cuſtoms, and uſages of the 
© kingdom. 

© XI. All the offices, both civil and milt- 
c tary, ſhall be filled with perſons duly qua- 
lified, according to the laws of the realm. 
* XII. The king of England ſhall do all 
that is poſſible, to reduce to the obedience 
of the king all the provinces, cities, and 
towns, Which have joined the party, com- 
monly called the dauphin's or Armagnac's. 
XIII. All the princes, peers, barons, 
nobles, ſtates, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
cities, communities, burghers, &c. ſhall 
ſwear, 1. Punctually to obſerve, what ſhall 
be enjoined by the two kings and the pre- 
ſent queen. 2. 'To obey the king of Eng- 
land, as regent. 3. To own him, after the 
death of king Charles, for their lawful ſo- 
vercign, and to obey none but him. 4. Not 
to aſſiſt, with their advice or conſent, any 
conſpiracy againſt his perſon, and to diſco- 
ver to him all ſuch plots as ſhall come co 
their knowledge. 
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+ In his journey thither, he wore a crown, on his helmet, and bore for his device a fox's tail embroidered. Goodwin 


11 Noſter præchariſſimus filius Henricus, rex Angliz, heres Franciæ. 
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© XIV. All the conqueſts made, hereafter, 


in France, Normandy excepted, ſhall be ap- 


r aaa. 
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* plied to the uſe of the preſent king; and all 
the lands and lordſhips, that ſhall be con- 
quered, ſhall be reſtored to their true pro- 
3 if they are in obedience to the 
ing, and have ſworn to obſerve the preſent 
treaty. 
* XV. All the eccleſiaſticks of Normandy, 
ſubje& to the king of England, and obedi- 
ent to king Charles, or that are of the Bur- 


treaty, ſhall enjoy their benefices, as well in 

Normandy, as elſewhere. 

c XVI. All the Norman eccleſiaſticks, 
holding benefices, in France, ſhall be con- 
< tinued in them, upon the ſame terms. 

XVII. The univerſities and colleges, both 
© in Normandy and France, ſhall be preſerved 
cin their rights and privileges, on the foreſaid 
© conditions, ſaving to the crown of France its 
© prerogarives. | 


XVIII. When the king of England ſhall 


r 
= 
gundian FATty, upon ſwearing the preſent 
c 
c 


© come to the crown of France, Normandy 
and all his other conquelts ſhall be united to 


© the crown. | | 

XIX. If the king of England has already 
diſpoſed, in Normandy, of any lands, re- 
venues, or poſſeſſions, belonging to any of 
the Burgundian party, they ſhall have an 
equivalent, in France, out of the lands of 
the rebels; and, it they, do not receive this 
1 before the ſaid king is poſſeſſed 
of the crown of France, he promiſes to give 
it, when he aſcends the throne ; but what 
he has not diſpoſed of ſhall be reſtored to 
the proprietors, purſuant to article XIV. 

; W All the publick acts ſhall run, in 
king Charles's name; yet, as ſome unfore- 
ſeen caſes may render it neceſſary for the 
king of England to diſpatch orders, then it 
ſhall be lawful for him to join his name, 
as regent, with that of the preſent king. 


© XXL The king of England ſhall, on no 


occaſion, during the life of king Charles, aſ- 
ſume the title of king of France. 

XXII. In the publick acts, the king of 
France, mentioning the king of England, 
ſhall uſe this form, « Our moſt dear fon, 
Henry, king of England, heir of France.” 
XXIII. The king of England ſhall lay 
no taxes on the French, but what are rea- 
ſonable, and for the good of the publick, 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm. 

XXIV. When he himſelf, or any of his 
heirs, ſhall come to the crown of France, 
the two kingdoms of France and England 
ſhall be, for ever, united, under one prince. 
There ſhall not be a king, in each kingdom; 
but the ſame king ſhall be ſovereign of both 
realms, yet without ſubjecting one to the 
other; but the laws and liberties of each 
kingdom ſhall be preſerved diſtinct and in- 
violable. 


* XXV. Friendſhip and a good under- 


> * 
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* Henry probably inſerted this obſcure reſervation, 
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© brothers, the reſt of the 


* 


* ftanding ſhall, for the future, be eſtabliſhed, 
between France and England; and they 
© ſhall affiſt each other, with all their power. 

© XXVL All the allies of the two crowns, 
that, in eight months, fhall defire it, may be 
included in the preſent treaty, reſerving to 
both kings, po their ſubjects, all rights, 
_ and remedies, with reſpe& to thoſe 
allies *. 


XXVII. The officers and domeſticks of 


r 


in countries where the French language is 
ſpoken, and ſhall be wiſe and well- qualified 
perſons; and the king, his ſon, with the 
advice of the duke of Burgundy, ſhall make 
an honourable proviſion for the maintenance 
of the king's perſon, ſuitable to his royal 


dignity. 

c XXVII. He ſhall keep his reſidence, in 
© ſome conſiderable place within his own do- 
© minions, and not be confined to an obſcure 
< retreat. 

XXIX. On account of the crimes com- 
mitted by Charles, who ſtiles himſelf Dau- 
phin de Viennois, it is agreed, that no 
peace ſhall be made with him, without the 
unanimous conſent of the two kings and the 
duke of Burgundy. | 

XXX. To ſecure the performance of theſe 
articles, letters, under the great ſcal, ſhall 
be given to the king of England by the king 
of France; and the queen, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the princes of the blood, peers, 
nobles, towns, cities, communities, ſubjcct 
to the king, and all, in general, of whom 
the king of England ſhall require it, ſhall 
give the like letters of approbation. 
XXXI. The king of England ſhall alſo 
give the ſame, for himſelf, the princes, his 
rinces of the 
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© blood, and others, as the 
© ſhall require. | 
Given, at Troye, May the 21ſt, in the 
year of our lord, 1420, and of king 
Charles, the 4oth. 


ing of France 
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the preſent king ſhall be French, or born 


The marriage being conſummated, June Sens is 


the 2d, the two courts ſet out together, next 2 


morning, for Sens, which was now inveſted; 
but, this place holding out, only* 10 or 12 
days, the army marched to Montereau, where 
the duke of Burgundy was murdered, and 
took the town, in a ſhort time; and the duke 
of Burgundy, finding there the body of his 
father, very indecently buried, in his doublet, 
ordered it to be removed to Dijon. 

About the middle of July, the army be- 
ſieged Melun, which was defended by the 
lord de Barbazan, the governor, four months. 
The king of England, with his army, was 
lodged, on the ſide of the town, towards Ga- 
tinois; and the duke of Burgundy, with his 
troops, on the fide next La Brie. This ſiege 
became famous, by the brave defence of the 
beſieged, who repulſed ſeveral aſſaults; but 
famine, at laſt, compelled them to capitulate, 


n en with reſpect to Scotland. Rapin. 2 
1 This was not to exclude the inhabitants of the provinces belonging to the king of England, as Normans Sc. Rap: 
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The ſtates 
of France 
confirm 


the peace 
of Troye. 


Act. Pub. 
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about the middle of November. A French 
hiſtorian affirms, that the capitulation was not 
obſerved, by which the garriſon were to have 
their lives, without ranſom, except ſuch as 
were concerned in the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy ; whereas, inſtead of being permit- 
ted to depart, they were impriſoned, at Paris, 
and ſtarved to death. To judge of the truth of 
this fact, it is neceſſary to ire the articles of 
ſurrender, and to know, whether thoſe, car- 
ried to Paris, were not exprelly excepted ; but 
it is more probable, they were really of this 
number, becauſe the ſame author ſays, that 
the king and the duke of Burgundy demanded 
24 hoſtages, by name; and that theſe hoſtages 
were conveighed to Paris, with as many more 
as could be ſeized. This ſeems to ſhew, that 
the garriſon were releaſed, and none but pri- 
vate perſons ſeized, who might be ſuſpected, 
as well as the hoſtages, of being concerned in 
the duke of Burgundy's death; but, how- 
ever that be, as Henry ought not to be excu- 
ſed, for a breach of faith, fo neither ought 
too raſh credit be given to a ſingle hiſtorian, 
who appears, in . other reſpects, extremely 
partial againit Henry, and even docs not re- 
frain from abuſive language. After the ſur- 
render of Melun, the two courts returned to 
Paris; where the two kings made their entry 
together, on the firſt Sunday in Advent, and 
the queen's, the next day. 

In the beginning of December, the ſtates- 
general met, at Paris; and king Charles, on 
the 6th, repreſcnted to them, that, of his own 
free will, he had made a peace with the kin 
ot England, being perſuaded it would be be- 
nercial to France, and deſired them to con- 
firm it, by their authority. The king's de- 
claration, in his preſent condition, was not a 
ſufficient reaſon, to prevail on the ftates to ra- 
tity a peace, which, in their judgment, vio- 
lated the moſt ſacred rights of the kingdom, 
to ſet the crown on the head of a foreign 
prince; but, in their own circumſtances, it 
was hardly 1n their power to examine the con- 
ſequences, or freely to ſpeak their minds; 
and, therefore, it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
that the peace of Troye ſhould be obſerved, 
and held as a publick law; and that all the 
French ſhould be obliged to take the oaths 
mentioned in the treaty. . This is an impro- 
per place to examine Henry's pretenſions to 
the crown of France; they were the ſame 


that were formerly advanced by Edward III, 


which 1 have copiouſly related, in the Hiſtory 
of his rcign ; but, however, it may be ſaid, that, 
when the French ſwore to this peace, they 
thought it very unjuſt; and, conſcquently, lit- 
tle ſtreſs could be laid on oaths which they con- 
ſidered, as involuntary. Accordingly, they, af- 
terwards, diſregarded them ; and yet Kenry, 
with all his policy, depended on theſe extort- 
ed promiſes, as it the French, then living, 
had been more ſcrupulous, than thoſe who had 
{worn to the treaty of Bretigny. 

On the 23d of the ſame month, king 
Charles's council being ſummoned, on that 


realm, for ever. 


account, the duke of Burgundy, in a monrn- 1420. 
ing habit, cemanded juſtice againſt the mur- = 
derers of the duke, his father; and Me- be ſen- 


zerai affirms, that the dauphin was ſolemnly 


tence up- 
on the 


called to the marble-table *, and, not appear- murderers 
ing, was attainted and convictec of cauſing the of the 
duke of Burgundy to be killed; prencuncec duke © 


unworthy of all inheritance, particularly of the 


Burgun- 


ſucceſſion to the crown; and banithed the * pub. 


It is ſcarce credible, that 
ſuch a hiſtorian would advance ſuch a fact, 


without good authority; and yet this ſentence, 


extant in the Collection of the Fublick Acts, 
mentions neither the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
nor the baniſhment oi the dauphin; for the 
ſentence is general, againit all the murderers 
of the duke of Burgundy, without naming the 
dauphin, or his accomplices, art leaſt, in the 
Purvieu. Indeed, in the preamble, notice is 
taken of the treaty, between the dauphin and 
duke of Burgundy ; and it is aiterwards faid, 
that the duke was killed by him; which words, 
By him, evidently relate to the dauphin, named 
a few lines before; and yet it is manifeſt, that 
the ſentence was ſo worded, that the dauphin 
was included only in the general notion of the 
murderers of the duke of Burgundy ; and, con- 
ſequently, it was not natural to ſpeak of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown; ſo that, probably, 
Menerai had more regard to the intent of the 
decree, than to the words themſelves. 


The dauphin, finding that all ſorts of means The dau- 
were uſed to deprive him of the crown, ap- phin ap- 
pealed to God and his ſword, from whatever peals, to 


had been, hitherto, or ſhould be, for the ſu- * 


od and 


s ſword. 


ture, tranſacted againſt him, in the name of paradin. 


the king, his father; and, ſtill aſſuming the 
title of regent, as ſuch, he removed the par- 
liament and univerſity of Paris, to Poictiers, 
where ſome of the members of both theſe bo- 
dies repaired. Thus, were ſeen, at the ſame 
time, in France, two Kings, two queens, two 
regents, all the officers of the crown double, 
ſeven or eight marſhals of France, on cach 
ſide, two parliaments, and two univerſities of 
Paris. | 

It Henry was declared regent, and heir of 
France, it was only by the Burgundian 
on; for the dauphin had till a powerful party, 
who, far from ſubmitting to the peace of 


been free, and in pericEt health, he could not 
diſpoſe of the crown to Henry, much leſs, be- 
ing diſtempered, and a captive. The pro- 
vinces diſtant from Paris, not being overawed 
by the Engliſh arms, for the moſt part, ad- 
hered to the dauphin ; and even the country, 
about the metropolis, was divided. In the 
ſame province, ſome places were tor the Eng- 


liſh, and others for the lawful heir to the 


crown ; ſo that, notwithſtanding the peace, 
the war was ſtill continued, ſince the two 
Kings were under a neceſſity of expelling the 
dauphin out of all the towns and provinces 
he poſſeſſed; which was a difficult task, tas 
the union of the Engliſh forces, with the Bur- 
gundian party, gave them a great ſuperior!) 


* A court of juſtice, in France, eſtabliſhed, at Paris and ſome other places, conſiſting of a preſident and ſeven coun 
fcllors ; from which there is no appeal. Boulainvilliers Etat de France, 


Guicnne, 


1421. 


facti- France is 
divided 

between 
A . : two facti- 
Troye, maintained, that, tho' the King had ons. 
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1421. Guienne, part of which was ſubject to Hen- 
WW ry, was alſo a very conſiderable advantage, as 
A pardon jt kept in awe the provinces beyond the Loire; 
is granted „ * on - 4 
tothe tho', till the death of Armagnac, the con- 
Gaſcoigh ſtable, this province had rather been a charge, 
rebels. than a benefit to the Engliſh; for there was 
| a conſtant occaſion for a ſtanding army, to de- 

fend it againſt the continual attempts of the 
party, that had declared for France, about 
the end of the reign of Edward III. The 
houſcs of Armagnac and Albret, who were at 
the head of this party, had given Henry great 
uncaſineſs, eſpecially, after the earl of Armag- 
nac was entruſted ich the management of the 
publick affairs; but, upon the death of that 
lord, the heads of the party thought fit, as I 
ſꝛid, to make a truce with Henry, that they 
might not ſavour the duke of Burgundy, by 
their diverſion. After the treaty of Troye, 
they ſued for peace, believing that they could 
no longer reſiſt; and Henry, expecting great 
advantages from the quiet poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne, readily received them into favour, and 
granted them letters of pardon, upon their 
renouncing, by a publick inſtrument, the ap- 
peal of their anceitors to the court of the peers 
of France, in the time of Edward III. Some 
affirm, that, by the peace of Troye, Guienne 
was to be united to the crown of France, up- 
on the deceaſe of Charles VI; but, in the 
ircaty of Troye, there is not the leaſt menti- 
on of Guicnne ; and it manifeſtly appears, 
from what has bcen related, that Henry had 
no ſuch intention; for it is rather evident, 
that he founded on the treaty of Bretigny his 
preſerving, as king of England, the ſovereign- 
ty of Guicnne, independent on the crown of 
France. 
Henry re- Henry, having ſettled his affairs, in France, 
Ene and. fo clorioully, for himſelf and his country, re- 
> * ſolved to return into England, where three 
things required his preſence : Firſt, his 
queen's coronation z ſecondly, the confirma- 
tion of the peace of Troye by the parliament, 
and the demand of a ſubſidy, to enable him 
vigoroully to carry on the war againſt the 
dauphin ; and, laſtly, the neceſſity of concert- 
ing ſome meaſures againſt the Scots, who had 
ſent ſuccours to his enemy, under the earl of 
Buchan, the regent's fon. Upon leaving 
France, Henry gave the command of his 
troops. to the duke of Clarence, his brother ; 
and then he embarqued, with his queen, and 
ſafely arrived, in England, about the end of 
February. A few days after, the queen was 
crowned ; and a parliament was {ſummoned to 
meet, at Leiceſter, the 2d of May. 

Whilſt the people were employed, in chuſ- 
ing their repreſentatives, the king took a pro- 
greſs into ſeveral counties, and continued ſome 
weeks, at York; deſigning, under the pre- 
tence of ſhowing the queen the country, to 
procure, by his preſence, elections of mem- 
bers attached to his intereſt, ; for he was ſen- 
ſible of the nation's diſcontent, at being ob- 
liged to bear the expences of the conqueſt of 


France. According to ſome, Henry, during 


* Sir John Swinton. Buchan. 


this progreſs, iſſued out a proclamation, pro- 1421- 
hibiring the admiſſion of eccleſiaſticks into Www 


benefices, by the pope's proviſions, contrary 
to the righrs of the patrons ; but it is more 
probable, that this proclamation was not pub- 
liſhed, till after the parliament of Leiceſter, 
© pion to an act made for that purpoſe. 

owever that be, it was a mortal blow to the 
court of Rome, to whom the clauſe of Non- 
obſtante, ſo frequently uſed by the popes, be- 
came fruitleſs, at leaſt, with reſpeEt to the col- 
lation of beneſices. 


Before the mecting of the parliament, the The duke 
king received the melancholy neus, that the of Cla- 
duke of Clarence, his brother, was ſlain, rence 1s 
April the 3d, in a battle in Anjou. The lan. 


duke had led 10,000 men into that province, 
to reduce it in ſubjection to Henry; bur, 
whilſt he was engaged in this expedition, he 
heard, that the earl of Buchan, with 7000 
Scots, had entered the province, and was en- 
camped, at Bauge ; and he had, at the ſame 
time, falſe intelligence, that the vanguard of 
the Scotch army was ſo far from the main bo- 
dy, that it would be eaſy to rout them, pro- 
vided they were ſpeedily attacked. Upon 
this information, he haſtily headed his horſe, 
leaving the carl of Salisbury orders to follow 
him, with the rett of the army ; and, when 
he came to Bauge, he found, indeed, ſome 
Scotch troops intrenched in the church-yard. 
He charged them, immediately, and diſ- 
mounted, in order to head his troops; but ſo 
much time was ſpent, in forcing the Scots 
from this pott, that the earl of Buchan had 
leiſure to come to their relief. Then the duke, 
remounting his horſe, furiouſly attacked the 
new-comers, notwithitanding the inequality 
of his forces; and he gave proofs of an un- 
common valour ; bur, at length, being over- 
powered by numbers, and unable to bear the 
thoughts of retreating, he was wounded, in 
the face, by a Scotch knight *, and killed by 
the earl of Buchan himſelt. His death occa- 
ſioned an entire defeat of the Engliſh horſe, 


of which 1500 were ſlain, and many taken 


priſoners ; and, among the former, were the 
earl of Kent, the lords Grey and Roſs, and 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction; but the 
earl of Salisbury, tho* he was unable to ad- 
vance, in time, to aſſiſt the duke of Clarence, 
had the ſatĩsfaction to recover from the enemy 
the body of the prince, which he ſent to the 
king, his brother. 

The advantage, gained by the Scots, ren- 
dered the king's preſence neceſſary, in France; 
yer he had no leſs urgent affairs, in England. 
The parliament meeting, the 2d of May, rea- 
dily ratified the peace of Troye ſo glorious to 
England ; and they granted a ſubſidy, for 
proſecuting the war againſt the dauphin; but, 
at the ſame time, they preſented to him a pe- 
tition, in Which he was told, that it was but 
too true, that the conqueſt of France proved 
the ruin of England. To obtain this aid, the 
King had laid before the parliament a ſtate of 
the revenues and expences of the crown ; and 


this 
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142 this account, a fragment whereof is inſerted, 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. : 


in the Collection of the Publick Acts, ſhews, 


The affairs 
of Scot- 


land, with 


reſpect to 
England, 
fince the 


innin 
een 


reign. 
Sd. 


| ſingly demanded the liberty of the king, his 


Act. Pub. 


that the king's revenue amounted only to 
55743 |. ſterling ; and that the ordinary ex- 
pences conſumed 52235 |. ſo that there re- 
mained no more than 3508 l. to provide for 
a dozen extraordinary articles, mentioned in 
the account. The parliament's petition could 
not but be extremely diſagreeable to the king; 
for, as one half of France was ſtill unconquer- 
ed, and the provinces ſubje& to the king 


were ſo exhauſted, that there was no proſ- 


ct of drawing, from thence, the neceſſary 
upplies, for carrying on the war, the burden 
was ſtill to fall upon England ; but the par- 
liament, grew weary of furniſhing money, 
at a juncture when it was more neceſſary, than 
ever, on account of the diverſion, with which 
the Scots threatened the kingdom. 

I have deferred, till now, to ſpeak of the 
affairs of Scotland, becauſe, ſince the acceſſion 
of Henry V. to the throne of England, no- 
thing had paſſed, in Scotland, worthy to in- 
terrupt the thread of the Hiſtory ; bur, at 
preſent, it will be requiſite briefly to mention 
them, to give light to the ſequel. We have 
ſeen, in the late reign, that, in 1406, James 
Stuart, then prince of Scotland, was detained, 
in England, = ſoon after, became king of 
Scotland, by the death of his father; but 
this new dignity was ſo far from redounding 
to his advantage, that it rather cauſed him to 
be more ſtrictly guarded. The duke of Al- 
bany, his uncle, having aſſumed the regency, 
was too well pleaſed with it, to endeavour 
efſectually to 3 his liberty; for, tho' he, 
every year, ſent ambaſſadors into England, 
under colour of ſolliciting the releaſe of the 
king, his nephew, it was the fartheſt from his 
thoughts. The principal motive of theſe fre- 
quent ambaſſies was, to negotiate the ex- 
change of the earl of Fife, his fon, for young 
Piercy, ſon to the earl of Northumberland; 
the former of whom had been priſoner, in 
England, ever ſince the battle of Halidon ; 
and the latter was ſeized, in Scatland, by way 
of repriſal for the king. This exchange was 
effected; and yer the ambaſſies were no leſs 
frequent, ever under the pretence of treating 
about the young king's freedom ; bur, in 
reality, to influence the King of * to 
detain him in priſon. Buchanan affirms, it 
was on condition the regent would engage not 
to moleſt Henry, by diverſions in favour of 
France; otherwiſe the Scots would never 
have ſo peaceably ſeen France attacked by the 
Engliſh. In the interim, as, to induce the 
Scots to remain quiet, contrary to their in- 
tereſt, it was neceſſary to give them ſome ſeem- 
ing ſatisfaction, the regent publickly and preſ- 


nephew; but Henry knew, that he ſhould 
diſoblige him, in granting his demand; and 
the dificulries, he raiſed in this affair, were 
a certain means, to prevent diverſions from 
the Scots. | 
In 1415, whilſt Henry was preparing to 
paſs into France, he received intelligence trom 
the northern frontiers, that the Scots were 


reſolved to beliege Berwick, with 60,990 


men; upon which, the duke of Bedford ha 


orders, to levy an army; but it does not ap- 


_ either that the Scots did, then, beſiege 


erwick, or that the duke marched againit 
them. The Engliſh hiſtorians relate, that the 
king, upon the foreſaid advice, called a coun- 
cil, to deliberate, whether it was adviſable to 
relinquiſh the project againſt France, and 
heartily apply to the conqueſt of Scotland; 
and that it was reſolved, that the firſt deſign 
ſhould be purſued. This is poſſible ; but, 
very probably, the king was then agreed with 
the duke of Albany ; and the rumour of the 
invaſion, and the mecting of the council, in 
England, was only to induce the Scots to be- 
lieve, that the regent acted, with ſincerity ; 
and, indeed, we do not find, in the Hiſtor 
of Scotland, the leaſt ſigns of ſuch a conſider- 
able armament, in 1415, or of a reſolution to 
beſiege Berwick ; morcover, that very year, 
a truce was concluded, between the two king- 
doms, whilſt all Henry's forces were employed, 
in France. In a word, Buchanan affirms; 
that it cannot be ſaid, that, during the whole 
reign of Henry V, there was any war betwecn 
England and Scotland, all the hoſtilities being 
only mere roberies; and he alledges, as a 


reaſon, that the duke of Albany took care not 


to diſoblige the king of England, leſt the king 
of Scotland ſhould be releaſed. However, 
Henry was apprehenſive, that it would not 
always be in the regent's power to keep the 
Scots quiet, who were ſo greatly concerned to 
prevent the ruin of France; and it was, doubt- 
leſs, on this account, that, in 1416, he gave 
king James leave to paſs, ſome time, in his 
own kingdom, having taken ſecurity, for his 


return ; for he hoped, that this journey would 


create, between the uncle and .his nephew, 
ſuch diſſenſions, as would divert the Scots 
from all thoughts of aſſiſting France. 
The affairs of Scotland continued, in the 
ſame poſture, till 1419, when the dauphin ſent 
thither the duke of Vendoſme, to deſire aſ- 
ſiſtance; but, the ſtates being aſſembled, on 
this occaſion, the regent could not prevent the 
decreeing a levy of 7000 men, which were 
ſent into France, under the command of the 
earl of Buchan ; and, the victory that general 
gained over the duke of Clarence, at Bauge, 
procured him the ſword of conſtable of France. 
Henry was concerned, to ſee the Scots de- 
clare ſo openly for the dauphin ; and, per- 
ceiving, either that the duke of Albany had 


not the ſame credit, as formerly, or, had al- 


tered his maxims, to diſconcert the meaſures 
of the dauphin's adherents, in Scotland, he 
judged ir neceſſary to gain the king of Scot- 
land to his intereſt, and make him his inſtru- 
ment; which was partly his deſig , in return- 
ing to England. Upon his arrival,*he repre- 
ſented to that prince, that it* was his own 
fault, if he was nor releaſed, provided he 
would uſe his authority, t6 recall his ſubjects, 
who were in the ſervice of France, and join 
with him againſt the dauphin ; and James, 
paſſionately longing for liberty, after 15 years 
captivity, very readily complied with _ $ 
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deſires. A private agreement was, therefore, 
made, between theſe two princes, the articles 
whereof are unknown, except one, namely, 
that James ſhould accompany Henry into 
France, and ſtay with him, until the end ot 
the war. Accordingly, James attended him 
into France ; but, when he commanded the 
earl of Buchan to return into Scotland, the 
earl replied, he did not think himſelf obliged 


to obey him, whilſt” he was in the power of 


others; for which reaſon, Henyy, thencefor- 
ward, treated, as rebels, all the Scots that fell 
into his hands. 

Henry, having finiſhed the affairs which 
called him into England, left his queen there, 
great with child ; and, appointing the duke 
of Bedford, his brother, regent, in his ab- 
ſence, he returned into France, where his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary. He failed, the roth of 
June, with a new-raiſed army, amounting, 
according to ſome, to 4000 men at arms, and 
24060 archers; and, arriving at Calais, he 


ſent ſeveral detachments to take ſome caſtles, 


{till held by the dauphin, in Picardy. He 
likewiſe ordered a conſiderahle body to march 
to the relief of the duke of Exeter, who was 
almoſt blocked up, in Paris; and then, 
marching himſelf, wich the reft of the army, 
he came to Bois de Vincennes, from whence 
he went and joined his father-in-law, at 


A few days afrer, he heard, that the dau- 
9 — was before Chartres, and began to 

atter the torẽen; and deſiring nothing more 
earneſtly, than to decide the quarrel, by a 
battle, he, forthwith, aſſembled his troops, 
and marched directly to Chartres; but his 
forces were ſo ſuperior, that the dauphin did 
not think fit to expe& him. Henry purſued 
him, with all poſſible expedition; but, per- 
cciving he could not overtake him, he at- 
racked Dreux, which furrendered, upon terms. 
It is faid, that, during this ſiege, a hermit 
boldly reproached him with the calamities, 
brought on France by his ambition, and 


threatened him with the judgments of God; 


and ſome add, that Henry's death, which fell 
out, the next year, was a proof of the hermit's 
inſpiration ; but ſuch conſequences arc not al- 
ways juſt. 

After the ſiege of Dreux, the army being 
ſeized with the flux, Henry ſent his troops 
into ſummer-quarters, and refreſhed himſelf, 
at Paris; but he re- aſſembled them, in Octo- 
ber, to beſiege Meaux, though the ſeaſon was 
not very fit for ſuch an undertaking. Me- 
zerai and ſome others are miſtaken, in ſaying, 
that this ſiege was laid, before the king went 
to England; for it is evident, that it was not 
begun, till four months after his return “. 


Ihe ſame hiſtorian adds, that this place held 


out, three months; but he ſhould have ſaid, 


ſeven, ſince the fiege commenced, the 6th of 
October, 1421, and did not end, till the 
2d of May, 1422. It is true, as the town 
was divided into two parts, viz? the town and 


before the king's death. 
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the market- place t, the firſt was taken, by 1421. 
ſtorm, during the winter; but the market= = 
place held cur, till May. 3 

Whilſt the king was employed in the fiege The birth 
of Meaux, he received the agreeable news. of 4 3 pork 
his queen's being ſafely delivered, at Windſor, Walling. | 
of a prince, named Henry ; the duke of Bed- 
ford and the biſhop'of Wincheſter ſtood god- 
fathers, and Jacquelina, counteſs of Hainault, 
godmother. This princeſs, who had united, 
u::der her dominion, Hainault, Holland, Zea- 
land, and Friſeland, was married, firſt, to 1422. 
John, duke of Touraine, ſecond fon to the 

ing of France ; bur, this prince dying, in 

1416, ſhe eſpouſed John, duke of Brabant, 
coulin-german to the duke of Burgundy. She 
was ſoon tired of her ſecond husband, and, un- 
der the pretence of their being too nearly re- 
lated, formed a deſign to have the marriage 
annulled; and, with this view, ſhe precured 
ſome knights to carry her away, and con- 
veigh her into England, that ſhe might act 
more freely. This pretended rape was no 
ſecret to Henry, ſince we fynd, in the Collec- 
tion of the Publick Acts, a ſaſe conduct for — 
this princeſs; moreover, at her arrival in 
England, he aſſigned her a monthly penſion of 
190 |. ſterling ; for his intent' was to marry 
her to the duke of Glonceſter, and, by that 
means, put him in poſleſſion of tour of the 
ncbleſt provinces of the Low-Countrics. The 
duke of Burgundy was extremely offended ar 
the king's diſregard for the duke of Brabant, 
his coulin, in protecting Jaquelina, in his do- 
minions; which affront, in his opinion, reflect- "2 
ed upon himſelf. Beſides, it was his intereſt 
that Jaquelina ſhould not be divorced from the 
duke of Brabant; yet Henry, preferring the 
duke ob Glouceſter's intereſt to that of the duke 
of Burgundy, ſeemed to overlook the occaſion 
ot complaint given that prince. 

Henry was extremely defirous of advancing The king 
his two brothers, who were both princes of projects 
great merit, and with whom he was well marriages 
pleaſed; for, in 1419, there was a ſecret negotia- p- = 
tion, between him and Joan, queen of Naples, A4. Pub. 
who, being preſſed by her enemies, promiſed 
to adopt the duke of Bedford, and declare 
him her ſole heir; and, this project failing, 

. that queen's affairs taking a new turn, 

enry would have obtained, 55 the duke of 
Bedford, the only daughter of Frederick, bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, and, afterwards, a 
daughter of the duke of Lorrain. At the ſame 
time, he treated of a marriage, between the 
duke of Glouceſter and Blanche of Nayarre, 
queen dowager of Sicily ; and, in fine, an op- 

ortunity offering to procure, for this prince, 
e counteſs of Hainault, he readily 
embraced it, as this match could not but be 
beneficial to England; but, as her marriage 
with the duke of Brabant was firſt to be an- 
nulled, this affair could not be accompliſhed, 


It was not, till the beginning of May, 1422, The tak- 
that the beſieged of the market place of Meayyang of 
| Ht Rr Weaux 


* Juvenal des Urſins, in his Hiſtory of Charlcs VI, led Mezerat into this error. Rapin. Act. Pub, 


t Where the caſtle ſtood, on the top of a rock. 
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1422. deſired to capitulate; but they could obtain no 
RAN other terms, than to be priſoners of war. The 


The tak- 
ing of 
Meaux 


Act. Pub. 


Queen 
Catharine 
returns to 
France. 
Walſing. 
Act. Pub. 


The king 
Ly. x 
falls ſick. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
the interim, Henry, hoping that his diſtempet 1424. 
would wear off, took litter, with a view of 


king even excepted all the Engliſh, Iriſh, and 
Scots, and all that were concerned in the mur- 
der o the duke of Burgundy ; alſo all thoſe 
that had any towns, or caſtles, in their power, 
till they were ſurrendered. In fine, he re- 
ſerved four officers of the garriſon, namely, 
Lewis du Guaſt, Dennis de Vaurus, the bai- 
tard of Vaurus, and another, to be proſecu- 
ted, according to the juſtice of the laws ; Dn 
Guaſt was beheaded, but the other rhree fut- 
fered a more ignominious death ; and the 
baſtard of Vaurus was hanged on a certain 
tree, from him named the Tree of Vaurus, 
becauſe he had hanged on it many Burgun- 
dians, to revenge the death of the earl of 
Armagnac. This was a rigorous capitulation: ; 
which gare the beſieged cauſe to repent of 
their obſtinacy, when, probably, they had no 
proſpect of being relieved. 

About this time, queen Catharine arrived 
from England, arrondea by the duke of Bed- 
ford, who left the regency to the duke of 
Glouceſter, his brother; and, the two courts 
jeining, at Bois de Vincennes, went, ſoon 
afrer, to keep the Whitſun-holidays, at 
Paris. Henry lodged in the Louvre, and 
Charles in the palace of St. Pol, where he had 
but a ſmall court; whilſt that of the regent- 
king was numerous and ſplendid. On Whit- 
ſunday, they dined together, in publick, the 
two kings and queens, with crowns on their 
heads ; bur chose of the French, who had yet 
any remains of regard for their country, could 
not, without grief, behold the king of Eng- 
land, tho? paying an outward deference to the 
king, his father- in-law, ruling France, with an 
abſolute {way ; and their diſcontent was inflam- 
ed by a tax, impoſed by Henry, for coining a 
new ſort of money. The Pariſians loudly mur- 
mured, but in vain; for their condition was 
widely different from what it was, a few years 
before, when their adherence to one of the 
parties decided the fate of both. 

Whilſt Henry was preparing to renew the 
campaign, interrupted by the queen's arrival, he 
heard, that rhe dauphin had taken La Charite, 
which opened him a paſſage over the Loire; 
and ſhortly after, news was brought, that he 
was beſieging Coſne on the fame river, 
and the beſieged had capirulated to ſurrender, 
nale{s relieved by the duke of Burgundy, be- 
fore the 18th of Auguſt. The duke's honour 
being engaged to relieve that place, he deſired 
the king to {end him a re-inforcement ; to 
which the King anſwered, that he would come 
himſelf, and, accordingly, began, immediate- 
ly, to march, at the head of his army ; bur, 
whilſt he pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of a 
victory, that would render him maſter of all 
France, he was ſeized with a flux, that ob- 
liged him to ftay, at Senlis; yet, left his ill- 
neſs ſhould preveut the relief of Coſne, he or- 
dered the duke of Bedford, with the beſt part 


of his troops, to join the duke of Burgundy. 


The dauphin, hearing of their junction, being 


too weak to engage them, retired ; and the 


dukes, upon this, marched towards Troye. In 


heading the army; bur, his illneſs ſtill increa- 
ſing, he returned to Vincennes. 


The duke of Bedford, being informed, that 13 
the king was Con ill, rely Came to ſpcech. 
he found him at the Monſtre- 

point of death, but expecting his approaching let. 


him from Troye; and 
diſſolut ion, with great firmneſs. Before be 
expired, he ſent for the dukes of Bedford and 
Exeter, the carl of Warwick, with ſeven or 
eight Engliſh lords; and, with his dy ing breath, 
he told thgm, “ His reign had 

ce bur zloiths ; and, tho” his pretenſions to 
France had occaſioned a great effuſion. of 
* blood, i could not be charged upon him, 
te ſince nothing leſs than force could have 
« brought the French to a reaſcnable peace. 
« For his part, the near view of his end did 
« not give him any concern; but he could not 
« help lamenting the fate of the prince, his 
“ ſon, who, on account of his age, was ir- 
capable of compleating a work ſo happily 
* begun ; wherefore, he conjured them, for 
« God's ſake, to remain ſtrictiy united, for the 
« ſervice of the infant prince, who would 
“ ſhortly be their king; to take care of his 
« education, and to give the queen all poſ- 
c fible conſolation, who had ſo great occaſion 
« for it; adding, that His laſt advice to them 
© was, to cultivate. diligently the duke of 
«© Burgundy's friendſhip, and, by no means, to 
« releaſe the Azincourt-priſoners, till his ſon 
« was of age to aſſume the reins of the go- 
« vernment ; and that, it they thought fit to 
« conclude a peace, it ſhould not be without 
& {ecuring the ſovereignty of Normandy to the 
« crown of England. Finally, he ſaid, it was 
« his deſire, that the duke of Bedford ſhould be 
&* regent of France, and the duke of Glouceſter 
protector of England, during his ſon's mi- 
R 


] 
L 


en ſhort, 


Having ſpoketi theſe words, he asked the 


phyſicians, how long they thought he had to 


live ; upon which, one of them anſwered, 
kneeling, with tears in his cyes, that, without 
a miracle, he could not live, above two hours. 
The king, not, in the leaſt, diſturbed, at this 
terrible ſentence, ſent for his conſeſſor; and, 
having made his confeſſion, he ordered his 
chaplains to read the ſeven pentential pſalms. 
When they came to theſe words of the 5 iſt, 
Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem,” inter- 
rupting them, he declared, upon the word 
of a dying prince, that, © after having ſettled 
<< a ſolid peace, in France, he really deſigned 
ce to wage war upon the Inſidels, for the reco- 
« very of Jeruſalem out of their hands.” The 
moment they had finiſhed their devotion, this 


renowned prince expired, on the 3 1ft of Au- He dies. 


guſt, in the 34th year of his age, after a tri- 
umphant reign of nine years, five months, and 
11 days. His body was carried into England, 
and-interred at Weſtminſter, among his an- 
ceſtors, with a funeral pomp ſuitable to the 
grandeur he enjoyed, whilſt alive, and to the 
eſteem conceived of him by his ſubjects; and 
his qucen, to honour, in an extraordinary 
manner, the memory of ſuch an illuſtrious 

| ſpoule, 


dying 
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was, becauſe he had 5 himſelf to an ab- 1422. 
ſolute neceſſity, of vanquithing, or dying; to . 
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1422. ſpouſe, cauſed to be laid on his tomb a ſtatue 
Wy of filver gilt, as large as the lite, and extreme- 


The cha- 
rater of 


Henry V. 


ple. 


ly like him. 

If, in this monarch's character, we follow 
implicitely the encomiums beſtowed on him by 
the Englith hiſtorians, we muſt imagine him 
the moſt accompliſhed prince that ever ap- 
peared in the world, before him ; for they 
all, to a man, unanimoully repreſent him, as 
a perſe& hero. On the contrary, the French 
have been no leſs induſtrious, in ſhading his 
portraiture with certain ſtrokes that ſully the 
tuſtre ; ſo that, if we would form a juſt idea 
of him, we muſt confider his aCtigys, with their 


circumſtances, independently of” the admira- 


tion of the one, or the envy of the other. 
Firſt of all, with reſpect to the government 
of England, he ought not to be denied his due 
praiſe ; for, r ſteps of Richard II, 
and even of his own father, he never incroach- 
ed on the liberties and privileges ot the peo- 
His readineſs, on all occaſions, to give 
the royal aſſent to ſuch acts, as the parliament 
judged neceſſary, for the welfare of the king- 
dom, was an evident proof of his regard for 
the happineſs of his ſubjects; yet, in this 


very particular, he was guilty of exceſs, fince, . 


contrary to his own inclination, and the dic- 
tates ot his rgaſon, he conſented to the per- 
ſecution of the Lollards, out of pure conde- 
ſcenſion to the clergy. Indeed, it was next to 
impoſſible, that a prince, of his 2xquilite pe- 
netration, ſhould not perceive the falſhood of 


the accuſations againit them, in the beginning 
of his reign ; and yet, rather than publickly 


retract, he ſtill feigned to beheve ir true, even 
when he pardoned ſome condemned pexſons, 


who perſiſted in a denial of the pretended 


drime. 

But it is not chiefly for his actions in Eng- 
land, that the hiſtorians have been ſo laviſh of 
their praiſes; his martial exploits are the 
principal ſubject of his panegyrick; and yer 
he was, perhaps, in no reſpect, leſs remark- 
able, notwithſtanding the glorious ſucceſs of 
his arms. The conquelt of France, confider- 
ed abſtractly from all its Circumſtances, has 
ſomething grand and marvellous ; but the de- 
ſcription of the affairs of that kingdom ren- 
ders it, doubtleſs, leſs ſurpriſing. Lewis VIII, 
father of St. Lewis, ſubdued England, in a 
like juncture, and yer no one ever folely 
aſcribed that LES to his wiſdom, or valour. 
Henry projected his enterprize, at a time 


when, by reaſon of their civil diſſenſions, the 


French were in no condition to oppoſe him ; 
and the towns he took were defended, only 
by the belicged themſelves, nor did any army 


cver appear to relieve them; however, ſome 


of theic places held out, ſeveral months, 
and were ſurrendered, only by famine. 

The battle of Azincourt is, then, the great, 
and almoſt ſole, warlike exploit; which can 
juſtly afford matter for panegyrick. In this 
famous action, he diſcovered an uncommon 
conduct, reſolution, and - bravery ; but this 
very battle, tho? fo glorious in its ſucceſs, alſo 


£ 


L occaſion to tax him with imprudence. 


t may be ſaid, that, if he proved victorious, it 


which a general never expoſes himſelf, but he 
cauſes his conduct to be ſeverely cenſured. 
His reſolving to retire to Calais, without fore- 
ſecing the difficultics of the march, or being 
ſecure of a paſſage over the Somme; and his 
wilfulneſs, in attempting to pals that river, in 
order to force his way thro' an army, ſo ſu- 
perior to his own, ſeem excuſable, only by 
the ſucceſs of the battle of Azincourt, which 
was a ſort of miracle. Had he been vanquith- 
ed, which would have been the natural con- 
ſequence, he could not poſſibly have avoided 
the charge of indiſcretion or raſhneſs ; and the 
neceſſity he was reduced to, during his march, 
it we may give credit to the French hiſtorians, 
of offering to reſtore Harfleur, and repair the 
damages he had cauſed trance, ſhews, how 
much he himſelf was convinced of his error. 
This battle, therelore, was more gloricus fer 
him, becauſe of his perfonal valour, than with 
reſpect to his military capacity; and, indeed, 
no prince ever expoſed, himſeif more in a 
battle, or gave more ſignal proofs of true va- 
lour, than Henry did, on that occaſion. 

As for his other conqueſts in France, I can- 
not tell, whether his greateſt admirers have 
reaſon to wiſh, that he had met with great- 
er oppoſition ; for What might have hap- 
pened, in ſuch a caſe, ſurpaſſes human Know- 
ledge. However, it mult be conſeſſed, that the 
victory of Azincourt prepoſſeſſes us in his fa- 
vour ; but what may be cxtolled in him, with- 
out danger of being deceived, is the excel- 
leacy of his genius, and the ſolidity of his 
judgment. He underſtood, how to manage the 
grand undertaking he had formed, with ſur- 


priſing addreſs, wiſely improving all the re- 


volutions, in France, to his own advantage ; 
for few princes would have ſtopped, like him, 
aſter ſo ſignal a victory as that of Azincourt, 
and preferred a repole, which, tho", in ap- 
pearance, leſs glorious than the continuation 
of the war, was, in reality, more beneficial to 
him. This pclicy, in my opinion, is one of 
the brightcit paſſages of his life, and beſt 
proves the ſoundneis of his judgment; tho 
his negotiations with the dauphin and the 
duke ot Burgundy, at the ſame time, and his 
inſtructions to his ambaſſadors, are evident 
indications of his abilities, and thew, that it 
was extremely difficult to circumvent him. 
It is not very ſtrange, that the fortunate ſuc- 
ceſs of his undertakings ſhould gain him ex- 
traordinary prailes from the Engliſh nation ; 
eſpecially, ſince it cannot be denied, rhat his 
ſucceſs was no leſs owing to his prudent con- 
duct, than to favourable junctures In gene- 
ral, he compelled the French to own him, for 
regent and heir of the kingdom; and ſuch. 
actions ſeldom fail of being applauded, be- 
yond meaſure. Accordingly, hiſtorians have 
not only compared him to David, Alexander, 
and Cæſar, but have given him the preference; 
but, without going ſo far for compariſons, 
which, after all, ſeem not very juſt, he might, 
I think, with more reaſon; be put in parallel 
with Edward III, his great grand-father. 
However, 


. 
* 
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1422. However, I ſhould hardly ſcruple to affirm, 
that Edward ought to have the precedence, 


becauſe he was concerned with all France, 
united againſt him; and the difficulties he en- 
countered, in his conqueſts, were incompa- 
rably greater, and required an abler head to 
ſurmount them, than thoſe which oppoſed the 
progreſs of Henry V. 
hat I have, hitherto, ſaid of this prince 
roperly relates only to his principal action, viz. 
is war with France. I ſhall, now, deſcribe his 
other qualifications ; which, tho' not ſo glaring, 
no leſs merit admiration, than the glorious 
ſucceſſes, which have almoſt entirely engroſſed 
the attention of the publick ; for it is certain, 
that he had all the endowments of body and 
mind requilite to form a great man. His ſta- 
ture was tall and majeſtick, tho ſomewhat 
too ſlender, and Jong-necked ; his hair was 
black, and his eycs, of the ſame colour, were 
excceding lively; and he was ſtrong and ro- 
buſt, expert in all bodily exerciſes, chaite, 
temperate, at leaft, after he aſcended the 
throne, inured to hardſhips, being patient of 
hunger and thirſt, heat and cold. In all this, 
he was a ſtanding example to his troops, of 
moderation and conſtancy ; and he was a great 
lover of juſtice, following it himſelf, and 
cauſing it to be punctually obſerved. He was 
religious, without hypocriſy, and perſevered in 
piety, being conſtant in his private, as well 
as publick devotions; a great protector of 
the church and clergy ; and, by theſe quali- 
ties, he gained the eſteem and affection of the 
eccleſiaſticks, who did not a little contribute 
to heighten the luſtre of his glory. He was 
prudent, in council, bold, in undertaking, 
and reſolute, in executing; and he gave con- 
tinual proofs ot his valour, through the whole 
courſe of his life; moreover, he revived mili- 
tary diſcipline, which was almoſt entirely ne- 
lected, in England, ſince the reign ot Ed- 
ward III. The Engliſh nation never ſhined with 
{ach luſtre, as under this renowned prince; 
who was ſo fortunate, as to end his days, in 
the midſt of his proſperity, whereas Ed- 
ward III. lived to ſee the fruits of all his la- 
bours deſtroyed. | 
Having related what is advanced by the 
Engliſh, to this prince's advantage, the faith- 
fulneſs of an hiſtorian requires, that ſome 
failings, charged upon him by the French, 
and aggravated, perhaps, by malice and en- 
oy, ould not be paſſed over in ſilence. In 
e firſt place, they tax him with cruelty, found- 
ing this charge, not only upon the ſlaughter of 
the priſoners, at the battle of Azincourt, bur 
alſo npon his putting to death ſeveral officers, 
after the taking of Caen, Melun, and Meaux. 
As for the priſoners of Azincourt, doubtleſs, 
the maxims of war, and the neceſſity of pro- 
viding for his n ſafety, will juſtiiy his orders, 
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on that account, it they were not too haſty ; 


but, as to his treatment of the burghers and 
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garriſons of the conquered places, perhaps, he” * 
might be, ſomewhat ſwayed by. revenge, by _ 


realon of the time theſe brave men made kim 


loſe ; yet this is no mote than a conjecture. . 


That he was ſevere to ſome is certain; but 


his motives are unknown ; for, to diſcuſs ſuch 


facts, more circumſtances are requiſite, than 
are come to our knowledge. However, thoſe 
of Meaux are known to have incurred the 
guilt of ſeveral murders, for which, queſtion- 
leſs, they deſerved to be puniſhed. It was 
neither unjuſt, nor cruel, to hang the baſtard of 
Vaurus, on the ſame tree, on which he him- 
ſelf had hapged all the duke of Burgundy's 
adherents, that fell into his hands; anc, as 
for the other three, executed, at the ſame 
time, I am ignorant of the reaſon ; but it 
1s to be preſumed, that they were not capri- 
ciouſly diſtinguiſhed trom all the reſt of the 
garriſon, to be inſtances of the ſeverity of the 
conqueror. As to the Engliſh and Triſh, who 
were in the ſervice of his enemies, their being 
cxcepted in the capitulation needs no apology ; 
and it could be wiſhed, for Henry's reputa- 
tion, that it was as eaſy to vindicate his retuſing 
to give quarter to the Scots, under the pre- 
rence, that they would not obey their king, who 
was actually his priſoner. | 

The French, likewiſe, accuſe this prince 
of exceſſive pride, inſomuch that he cauſ- 


ed, as they aſſure us, the marſhal de L' Ille 


Adam to be committed to the Baſtile, for dar- 
ing to look in his face, when ſpeaking to him“. 
Indeed, it he had no other reaſon, this was a 
high ſtrain of haughtineſs and rigour ; but is 
it to be denied, that a bare look, or geſtare, 
may be ſometimes very offenſive? oſſibly, 
the marthal, as he ſpoke, uſed ſome aggravat- 
ing circumſtance, or raſh cxpreſſion, that 
deſerved chaſtiſement; which has been induſ- 
triouſly concealed, to render the king's action 
more black and odious. 3 

Avarice is another failing, with which he is 
confidently reproached. It is pretended, that, 
after he was declared regent and heir of France, 


he was never liberal, either to any of the Bur- 


gundian party, in* his ſervice, or to thoſe of 
the dauphiu's, who voluntarily ſubmitted to 


him. I ſhall not undertake his vindication, in 


this particular, ſince it does not appear, that 
he was very bountiful to the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, who ſerved him, whether on account 
of his great expence, or, becauſe he was 
otherwiſe inclined ; for, tho he had many able 
officers, and excellent generals, we do net 
find, that he rewarded them, in proportien 
to their merit and ſervices. We muit, how- 
ever, except the earl of Dorſet, to whom he 
aſſigned a penſion of 1000 l. per annum, hen 
he created him duke of Exeter; Faſtolf, to 


The marſhal waiting, one day, on Henry, for inſtructions, the king, ſeeing him in a very plain coat, ſaid to him 


in raillery, * How, L' Ifle Adam, is this the garb of a marſhal of France 


» To which he anſwered, with an 


air of confidence, That he had it made, to wear in the boat that brought him down the Seine.“ Henry, from 
the manner of delivering this anſwer, was provoked to ſay, * You are too rude in your behaviour, Sir; how dare 
you ſo boldllook on a king? Sir, replicd the marſhal, © In my country, if one man ſpeak to another, tho 
© the greateſt on earth, with a downcaſt look, we think him conſcious of ſome baſene(s or guilt. Your faſhions, 


*© ſaid the king, are very different from ours,” Monſtrelet. P. de Fenin. Goodwin. 
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fleur; the capital of Buch, of the houſe of 
Foix, who had the lordſhip of Longueville ; 
and the earl of Salisbury, on whom he beſtow- 
ed the earldom of Perche ; but, after all, per- 
haps, Henry's want of liberality was the ef- 
fect of his prudence. I have obſerved, that 
the revenue of the crown amounted only to 
56,900 l. and that he was forced to pawn his 
jewels, towards defraying the charges of, the 
war. Was it proper to appear liberal, in 
ſuch circumſtances? Upon many occaſions, 
it were to be wiſhed, ſovereigns would mo- 
derare their bounties, which are but too of- 
ten, at the expence of the poor people. 

Laſtly, the French accuſe him of a boundleſs 
ambition. To know, whether their accuſation 
be well-grounded, it ſhould be examined, whe- 
ther he was in the right to renew, or rather to 
continue, a war againit France, occaſioned by 
her breach of the treaty of Bretigny, and be- 
gun by herſelf ; but this inquiry is needleſs, 


aſter what has been ſaid, upon this ſubject, 


in the reign of Edward III. However it can- 
not be denied, that Henry was very ambiti- 
dus; for, tho, at firſt, he only projected the 
reſtoration of the peace of Bretigny, when he 
perceived a poſſibility of aſcending the throne 
of France, his ambition prompted him to im- 

rove cvery opportunity, in order to obtain it. 

have taken notice of his intent, to make 
one of his brothers king of Naples, and the 
other of Sicily; and of his uling, certainly, 
not very honourable means, to procure the 
duke of Glouceſter four provinces of the Low- 


* Oliver de Blots, count of Poitiers. Rymer's Feed, 


+ t Ir is alſo reported, that he was the ſon of a brewer ; 
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Acts ſhews, that he deſigned to purchaſe the vw 


duchy of Luxemburgh ot the emperor Sigi 
mund, and to treat with him, about his pre- 
tended claim to Dauphine ; and it farther 
appears, that lie would have paid the tranſom 
of a lord of the houſe of Blois , priſoner to 
the marqueſs of Baden, probably, to aſſert, 
one day, the ptetenſions of that houſe to the 
duchy of Bretagne. 


Henry, by Catharine of France, his queen, lis iſtue. 


leſt only one ſon, of his own name, about 
eight or nine months old; but the queen, his 
widow, forgetting that ſhe had been wite to 
ſuch a renowned monarch, . and was. deſcended 
from the moſt illuſtrious family of Europe, 
eſpouſed, ſome time after, Owen Tudor, a 


. Welch gentleman, by which ſhe gave great 


offence both to the Engliſh and French. It is 
pretended, that he was a deſcendant from the 
antient kings of Wales ; but I do not know, 
whether this deſcent be ſufficiently proved f. 
Owen Tudor had, by the queen, three ſons, 
viz. Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen; the eldeſt 
of whom married Margaret, only daughter to 
ohn Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, grandſon to 
ohn of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and Ca- 
tharine Roet; his third wife; and he was fa- 
ther of Henry VII, who left the crown to his 
poſterity, as the ſequel will inform us; ' 
Charles VI, king of France, ſurvived Henry, 
only two months; but the death of theſe two 
monarchs is going to open a ſcene very dit- 
ferent from what we have ſeen +. 


but tlie delicacy of his perſon made amends for the mean- 


neſs of his extraction, being reckoned the handſomeſt man of his time. 

+ King Henry rebuilt the royal palace of Shene, now called Richmond, and the caſtle of Kenelworth ; and he 
founded the fraternity of St. Giles, without Cripplegate, London. Walſing. Stow. He alſo firſt inſtituted Garres 
King at Arms, and made ſeveral regulations, about the moſt noble order of the Garter ; and he appointed a new 
kerald, by the title of Agencourt King at Arms. Rymer's Fœd. | F 
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VI. which ſometimes puts a ſtop to the beſt con- 
certed undertakings,when on the point of being 
accompliſhed. 'The peace of 'Troye not being 
firmly ſettled, as yet, and the prince, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, an infant only nine months old, all 
things ſeemed to concur, to deprive the Eng- 
liſh of the hopes of ſceing France and Eng- 
land united, under a king of their nation ; 
bur,. on the other hand, the noble qualities 
of the dukes of Bedford and Glonceſter en- 
couraged the moſt timorous How great ſo- 
ever their loſs might be, they did not think it 
irreparable, ſince the valour, experience, and 
wiſdom of theſe two princes enabled them to 
ſupport the new king's minority; wherefore, 


Henry VI. by proclaiming, young Henry king of Eng- 


is pro- land, and heir of France, they ſhewed, that 
claimed { 3 , 
king of they were reſolved to maintain what the king, 


England his father, had ſo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed. 

and heir The duke of Glouceſter had governed the 
of France. kingdom, by the title of guardian, cver ſince 
the duke of Bedford, his elder brother, at- 
tended the queen into France; but this 
dignity expired, the moment young Henry 
was proclaimed*. Indeed, the late king had 
ordered, on his death-bed, that, during his 
ſon's minority, the duke of Glouceſter ſhould 


* A guardian 1s appointed to govern, in the kin 
num, or the minority of the king. Rapin. 
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be regent of England ; but the parliament's 
confirmation was requiſite, before he could 


excrciſc that important office. For this, and © * 


ſome other no leſs urgent reaſons, the coun- ” 
eil ſpeedily ſummoned a parliament, for the A parti: 
oth of November; and, till the two houſes * 
ſhould ſettle the form of government, during Cotton. 
the king's minority, the council, of which the | 
duke of Glouceſter was preſident, iſſued out 
all neceſſary orders, for whatever would not 
admir of delay. 

A few days after, the council was informed he 
of ſome motions, in Wales and the neigh- Welch be- 
bouring counties, of dangerous conſequence. gin to ſtir 
Very probably, as the carl of Marche had A. Pub. 
great intereſt in thoſe parts, ſome of his molt 
zcalous adherents intended ro raiſe commo- 
tions, in order to try, at ſuch a juncture, to 
revive the earl's claim to the crown; it may, 
at leaſt, be preſumed, that theſe motions ap- 

cared to be of no ſmall importance, ſince, 
beſides the orders of the council to the ſheriffs, 
commiſſioners were appointed, to put them 
in execution. | 

During the interval, between the calling The death 
and meeting of the parliament, died Charles of the king 
VI, at Paris, the 21ſt of October, having Leere 
ſurvived Henry V, his ſon-in-law, only 55 
days; but this event entirely changed the 
poſture of affairs; for it was not doubted, 


g's abſence only; and a regent, or protector, during an interreg- 


that 


5 
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the death of the king, his father. Whilit 
Charles VI. was alive, many of his ſubjects 
judged it their duty to obey him, without 
inquiring, whether what he did was conform- 
able to the laws, and advantageous to the 
ſkate, becauſe their oath to him was not con- 
ditional ; but, after his deceaſe, they thought 
it no leſs incumbent upon them, to own the 
dauphin, his ſon, for ſovereign; for the trea- 
ty of 'Troye, which ee that prince of 
his right, carried in it too viſible marks of 
ſeduction and violence, to be conſidered by 
true Frenchmcn, as a fundamental and invio- 
lable law, though many, that believed it very 
unjuſt, had been forced to approve it; ſo that 
the dauphin, who, in the latter years of the 
king, his father, might, in ſome meaſure, be 
accounted a revel, was on better terms, when 
he could aſſume the title of ſovereign. 


Henry VE, Theſe conliderations obliged the duke of 
is = diord; who continued in France, ſer iouſſy 
claime 


to regect on all the ill conſequences of this 


— at change, and to project means, to prevent 
Paris them. Charles VI. had no ſooner cloſed his 


J. Char- eyes, than he ordered Henry to be proclaim- 
tier. ed king of France, and, purſuant to the will 
of the late King, aſſumed himſelf the title of 
regent; and then he broke the great ſeal, 


cauſing a new one to be made, with the arms 


of France and England, and the effigies of 


the young king holding a ſcepter, in each 
of his hands. : a 


The The ſucceſſion to the crown of France be- 
French ing ſettled, by the treaty of Troye, the re- 
1 1. gent was of opinion, that he might, with- 
Iegiance to but a New conſent of the ſtares, put the king, 
Henry, his nephew, in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; 
Hall. wherefore, contening himſelf with nag: 
at Paris, all the great men of the Engl: 
party, he made a ſpeech, exhorting them to 
acknowledge young Henry, for their ſove- 
reign. He iniitted on the peace of 'Lroye, 
and their oath to maintain it; and he labour- 
ed to convince them, that it was ior their 
own, as well as the kingdom's advantage, 
inviolably to obſerve it; upon which, all that 
were preſent ſwore fealty to Henry, and did 
homage to him, in the perſon of the regent, 
for the lands they held of the crown; and 
the ſame was, afterwards, required of thoſe 
that were abſent, and the towns in ſubjecti- 
on to the Engliſh. | 
A deputa- This ceremony being over, the regent, coun- 
tion to Cl] of France, and city of Paris ſent deputies 
oe? to London, of whom the biſhop of Te- 
Ic. Touenne was the principal, to congratulate the 
new king, upon his acceſſion to the crowns 
of both Kingdoms; and they had likewiſe or- 
ders to go by the Low-Countries, and exhort 
the duke of Burgundy to remain firm to the 
alliance; for it was feared, the death of Hen- 
ry V, and of Charles VI, might induce 
him to alter his meaſures. 055 
The dau- In the mean while, the dauphin, was no leſs 
8 intent upon his own affairs; who was at Eſ- 
e title of _, : a . 
king of Pa y, 2 houſe belonging to the biſhop of Puy, 
France, When he heard of his father's death. He ſhed 
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1422. that the dauphin would aſſume the title of 
Wy wv king of France, and exert himſelf, to procure 
a crown which, he believed, fell to him, by 
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many tears, on that occaſion ; whether na- 1422. 
ture rouſed herſelf, at the news, or he had Www 
really always preſerved an afſection for a tather, 

who was not to be blamed, for the injurics 

he had done him. The firit day he appeared, 

in mourning; but, on the morrow, he put on 
ſcarlet, and was proclaimed king of France, 

with all the ſolemnity the circumitances of his 

court would permit; and, after this, he went 

to Poictiers, were he had removed the par- 
liament of Paris. He was crowned there, in 

the beginning of November; for the city of 
Rheims, where the coronation of the kings 

ot France is uſually perſormed, was in the 

hands of the Enoliſh. 

Thus, Henry VI. and Charles VII. aſſum- The ne- 
ed, both at the ſame time, the title of king ceſſity of 
ot France; and they diſputed the poſſeſſion Joining 
of the throne, 30 years; on which account, 3 
the hiſtory of the preſent reign is ſo interwo- ies of 
ven with that of France, that they cannot France 
be ſeparated. The Engliſh were reſolved and Eng- 
to preſerve, for young Henry, the crown of land. 
France, acquired by Nis father's labours, and 
of wich they believed his anceſtors were un- 
juſtly deprived; whilſt, on the contrary, Charles 
intended to take poſſeſſion of the ſame crown, 
which, in his opinion, he held, not ſo much 
from the king, his father, ſeduced by ill coun- 
ſels, as from a long train of anceſtors, who 
had enjoyed it before him. This important 
quarrel produced numberleſs events, of which 
we ſhall not be able to form diſtinct ideas, 
without an exact knowledge of the ftate of 
the affairs of both kings, in the beginning of 
their reigns; and it is no leſs requiſite to 
know the perſons that managed the affairs, 
as well civil as military, of the two — of 
doms. In a word, to perceive wherein conſiſt- 
ed the advantages and diſadvantages of each 
king, during this redious war, it will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to take a general review of 
the then ſtate of France, with reſpeEt to the 
aſſiſtance each might have, as well from the 
princes and vaſſals of the crown, as from 
foreigners, 

Firſt, then, for the perſons of the two The ſitua⸗ 
kings, Charles was 21 years old, and Hen- tion of 


ry but an infant; yet Henry, in this very *be affairs 
thing, had the advantage, his affairs being % both 
os 8e: 8 kings. 


managed by two uncles of great abilities, 
and by the wiſeſt council, then, in Europe. 
On the other hand, Charles, who never 
paſſed for an extraordinary genius, was, by 
reaſon of his age, more difficult to be ruled ; 
for his paſſions often hindered him from fol- 
lowing the beſt advice. He had, hitherto, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, neither by his valour, 
nor conduct; and, being more inclined to 
pleaſures than war, he appeared very unfit 
to reſtore the affairs of the French monarchy, 
waich was upon the brink of deſtruction. The 
duke of Burgundy's murder, committed, in 
his preſence, and, doubtleſs, by his orders, 
had raiſed prejudices againſt him; nor had 
he been more ſcrupulous, with reſpect to 


the duke of Bretagne, his brother-in-law. 
This prince, whom the earls of Pontievre, 
by a notorious treachery, had carried away, 
by force, and long detained in priſon, found, 


alter 
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Wyw againſt him, with the 
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after his releaſe, that the plot was contrived 

8 hin's conſent; 
and, therefore, it might be ſaid, it was not 
Charles's fault, that the duke of Bretagne had 
not ſuffered the ſame fate with the duke of 
Burgundy. Theſe particulars made a deep 
wound in his reputation; whilſt nothing 
could be alledged, in his favour, except that 
he had not meanly ſtooped to his enemies; 
but it did not requre a great genius, to re- 
fuſe running into manifeſt deſtruction. 

As to the forces of the two kings, Hen- 
ry, beſides his poſſeſſions, in France, had 
England, on his fide ; whilſt France was ſo 
divided between them, that each had whole 
provinces under his obedience, and, in others, 
each had fortified towns and adherents. 
There was hardly a walled town, that had 
not a garriſon, for the one, or the other; 
which rendered them the ſeat of the war, 
above 30 ycars. 

Charles was poſſeſſed of all Languedoc, 
from whence he had lately expelled the earl 
of Foix, whilſt Henry V. was employed in 
the ſiege of Melun; and he appointed, for 
governor, the earl of Clermont, eldeſt ſon to 
the duke of Bourbon; from which time, the 
earl of Foix had attempted to recover that 
province, to no purpoſe. 

_ The dauphine was alſo entirely ſubjeEt to 
Charles, with -Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, 
uk of Xaintonge, the city of Rochel, and 

oictou ; and he likewiſe conſidered, as coun- 
tries dependent on him, Provence, Maine, 
and Anjou, for reaſons mentioned, here- 
after. 

Henry was in poſſeſſion of Normandy and 
Guienne, the moſt flouriſhing provinces of 
France; and Picardy, Champagne, La Brie, 
and the iſle of France belonged to him, ex- 
cept a few places, that ſtill held out for king 
Charles. In a word, he was maſter of Paris, 
the metropolis of the kingdom, which alone 
was equivalent to a large and rich province ; 
and he could, morcover, rely on the two Bur- 
gundy's, Flanders, and Artois, belonging to 
the duke of Burgundy, his vaſlal and ally. 

From what has been faid, it is obvious, 
that the war might be carried on, in all the 
provinces of France, Bretagne excepted, 
which, hitherto, had ſtood neuter; but Pi- 
cardy, Champagne, La Brie, and the iſle of 
France were more particularly expoſed to the 
fary of the ſword; and that becauſe the Eng- 
liſh, before all things, would clear theſe pro- 
vinces of king Charles's garriſons, to attak 
him afterwards, beyond the Loire, without 
being conſtrained to leave any thing behind 
them; and, for the ſame reaſon, it was 
Charlcs's intereſt to proſecute the war, in the 
{ame provinces, to prevent his enemies from 
extending their conqueſts into the ſouthern 


provinces, which were his laſt refuge. 


Having ſcen the diſpoſition of the provin- 
ces, it will be neceſſary to examine that of 
the French princes, immediate vaſſals of the 
crown-; and, firſt, of the duke of Bretagne. 
Ever ſince the beginning of the war, 


Bretagne. John V, duke of Bretagne, had remained 


neuter, with reſpect to a quarrel, that could not 1422. 
fail of drawing the war into his country, i. 
he had been ſo jmprudent as to declare for 

either of the kings; but, after the peace of 
Troye was ſigned and ſworn, he thought it 

no longer poſſible to continue, in a ſtate of 
neutrality. Charles VI. and Henry V. being 

united by the peace, as there was only one 

king of France, he could not help owning 
him, unleſs he would openly join with the - 
dauphin; but ſuch a proceeding was, by no 

means, adviſable, ſince the dauphin was ſo 

low, that there was no proſpect of his ever 
retrieving his affairs. Upon theſe accounts, 

the duke no' ſooner ſaw the two kings uni- 

ted, than he ſent Henry V. word, that he 

was reardy to ſign the peace of Troye, and 

do homage, for his duchy, to king Charles; 

but this negotiation, tho' begun, in 1420, 

could not be ended, betore Henry's death, 
Probably, the duke of Bretagne prolonged it 

on purpoſe to ſee the event of the war, 
agua the dauphin; but, however that be, 

enry dying, before it was ended, the duke 
of Bretagne found himſelf in the fame tate, 
as before the treaty of Troye, that is, at li- 
berty to chuſe his fide, or ſtand neuter, as 
the effeEt ſhould determine him; tho' there 
was one ſtrong reaſon, for his not eſpouſin 
the dauphin's cauſe, viz. the diſcovery of his 
being deeply concerned in the conſpiracy of 
the Pontievrians; yet, preferring the peace of 
his ſubjects to the gratification of his revenge, 
he declined to declare for England. 

Arthur, earl of Richemont, brother to the The ſtate 
duke of Bretagne, was taken priſoner, at of the earl 
Azincourt, in 1415, and conducted into Eng- of Riche- 
land, where he remained, till 1420; and, in on. 
the interim, the duke, his brother, bein 
ſeized by the Pontievrians, he deſired king 
Henry's leave, to go and endeavour to free 
him; which was granted him, provided that, 
on Michaelmas-day, 1422, he returned to 
London, and appeared before the king, or his 
ſucceſſor, the lord chancellor, or the mayor of 
London. 

That, during the term of his enlargement, 
he ſhould not enter into an alliance with the 
dauphin, or any other perſon, againſt the king 
of England, or the duke of Burgundy ; nor 
ſhould he attempt any thing, contrary to the 
treaty of Troye. | 

That Alan de Rohan, the duke of Bre- 
tagne's licutenant, with the ftates and ba- 
rons of the country, ſhould promiſe the ſame, 
during the earl's abſence from England. 

For the ſecurity of theſe conditions, the 
carl of Montfort was to be delivered to the 
king, who was to be reſtored, upon the carl 
of Richemont's return to London. 

The carl, having ratified and ſwore all theſe 
articles, departed for Bretagne; but, Henry V. 
dying, a month before the expiration of his 
leave, inſtead of his returning into England, 
purſuant to his oath, he ſtill remained, at the 
duke his brother's court, who was releaſed 
from his impriſonment. Thus, at the time 
of Charles VI's death, he was actually prifoner 
to the Engliſh, tho he was not in their power; 
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faith. Some have endeavoured to vindicate 
his conduct, by ſaying, that he only ſtood ob- 
liged to the perſon of Henry V, and, there- 
fore, upon his deceaſe, was freed from his oath ; 
but this pretended limitation of his engage- 
ment is deftroyed by the foreſaid articles. 
Beſides the duke of Bretagne's diſpoſition, 
with reſpect to the two rival kings, he was 
prompted to fide with the Engliſh, by the 
earl of Richemont, his brother; who had a 
eat influence over him; for Arthur not on- 
„by this means, intended to free himſelf 


from his engagement, but had other views, 


which ſhall be mentioned, hereafter ; ſo that 
it may be affirmed, that, tho' the duke of 
Bretagne ſtood neuter, or was defirous of till 
paſſing, for ſuch, he was on the point of declar- 
ing for England. | 

As for the duke of Burgundy, it is unne- 
ceſlary to repeat, here, his reaſons to remain 
firm to the alliance of the Engliſh ; for it will 
be ſufficient to ſay, that he did not believe 
the death of the duke, his father, fully re- 
venged, whilit Charles enjoyed any part of 
France. 

Lewis III, duke of Anjou, and king of Si- 
cily, poſſeſſed, in France, of Provence, An- 
jou, and Maine, was entirely in the intereſt 
of king Charles, his brother-in-law ; but he 


had been, ſome time, employed, at Naples, 


in fecuring the inheritance of Joan II, queen 
of that country, who had adopred him for her 
ſon ; and, in his abſence, Violante of Arragon, 


his mother, had the adminiſtration of affairs, 
| who continued firmly attached to King Charles, 


her fon-in-law. 

The houſe of Foix made, then, a very great 
figure, in the kingdom *. Matthew of Caſtle- 
bon, earl of Foix and ſovereign of Bearn, dy- 
ing without iſſue, in 1399, Eliſabeth, his ſiſ- 
ter, wife to Archembald de Graille, captal of 
Buch, in Guienne, took poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions ; but Charles VI. attempted to de- 

rive the captal and his wife of this noble in- 
eritance, tho' they found means to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion. Archembald died, in 1413, leaving 
hve ſons, all of diſtinguiſhed merit. John, the 
eldeſt, was earl of Foix and Bigorre, and ſo- 
vereign of Bearn; Gaſton, captal of Buch, 
adhered to Henry V, who made h im knight 
of the Garter, and earl of Longueville, from 
whom deſcended the houſe of Candale; 
Archembald, lord of Noailles, the third ſon, 
was killed, on Montereau-bridge, with the 
duke of Burgundy; and Matthew, the fourth 
brother, married the heireſs of Cominge ; but 
it will appear, hereafter, that a quarrel, be- 
tween him and his wife, cauſed the country 
of Cominge to fall into the hands of Charles 
VII. Peter, the youngeſt, was, at firſt, a 
Franciſcan friar, then biſhop of Leſcar, and, 
at laſt, cardinal and legate a Latere, in 
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1422. and he was alſo chargeable with breach of 


louſe, | 

Thus, we fee, that the houſe of Foix was 
very conſiderable, as well for extent of do- 
minion, in the ſonthern parts of France, 
as for the merit of the four brothers, of 
whom it conſiſted ; and the neighbour- 
hood of Guienne obliged the carls of Foix, 
ro pay great _— to the kings of England, 
who were maſters of that dukedom. Foix, 
Bearn, and Bigorre could eafily be invaded 
by ſuch potent neighbours, and with difficult; 
be aſſiſted by the kings of France; moreover, 
the captal of Buch and the earl of Cominge 
were vaſſals to the king of England; and àn 
antient quarrel, between the houſe of Foix 
and the earls of Armagnac, was a farther mo- 
tive, to induce them to continue under the 
—— of the Engliſh, and the duke of 

rgundy, an avowed enemy of the Armag- 
nac's. Theſe conſiderations prevailed on Hen- 
ry V, upon his being regent of France, to 
give the government of Languedoc to the earl 
of Foix; and he made an agreement with the 
earl, to ſupply a conſiderable number of 
troops, to keep that province in obedience to 
Charles VI. He was, as has been ſaid, ex- 
pelled by the dauphin, who placed the earl of 
Clermont, in his room ; but, Henry V. dying, 
the earl of Foix renewed the agreement with 
his ſucceſſor, who made him governor again; 
tho' it was not in his power to diſpoſſeſs the 
earl of Clermont. Aircrwards, the earl, find- 
ing that this agreement was diſregarded, went 
over to king Charles; but, in the beginning 
of this reign, he and his brother openly de- 
clared for the Englith. 


On the contrary, the houſes of Armagnac Of Ar= 
werful in Guienne, de- magnae 
II, tho', a little before, and Al- 


and Albret, very 
clared for Charles 
they fell in, with the times, and made their 
peace with Henry V. 


The houſe of Orleans conſiſted of two prin- Of the 


ces, Charles, duke of Orleans, and John, duke of 
Orleans 


earl of Angouleſme, his brother, both priſon- - 
ers, in England; the firſt of whom had been 
there, ever fince the battle of Azincourt, 
1415 ; and the ſecond was given, in hoſtage, 
to the duke of Clarence, in 1412, for ſecurity 
of the payment of the Engliſh troops, ſent by 
Henry IV, to aſſiſt the princes in league a- 
gainſt the duke of Burgundy. Theſe two 
princes, being priſoners, were, as to their 
perſons, neither ſerviceable, nor hurtful, to 
either of the parties; but their fortified towns 
were at the diſpoſal of king Charles. Some 
affirm, that the duke of Orleans entered into 
a treaty with Henry V, by which, in con- 
ſideration of a great penſion paid, annually, 
for his expence, he obtained of that monarch 
a neutrality, for his city of Orleans and all 
his other places ; but this pretended treaty is 


* 'The earls of Foix, a part of Gaſcoigne, were in ſuch eſteem, in the court of France, that they took place of 
the earl of Vendoſme, tho a prince of the blood, and lived in a ſtate equal to moſt kings, in Chriſtendom. Fran- 
cis Phœbus, by eſpouſing the heireſs of Navarre, added that kingdom to Foix, in 1479 ; and Anthony of Bourbon, 


duke of Vendoſme, 'marry 
arn, whoſe ſon, Henr 


Lewis XIV, late king of France. 


8 Joan, heireſs of this houſe, became king of Navarre, earl of Foix, and fovereign of 
II, king of Navarre, &c. aſcended the throne of France, in 1589, being grandfather to 


$ G 2 mere. 


3 
France, under the pontificate of Martin V; 1423. 
who founded the college of Foix, at Tho- W* 


1 Angou- 
in leſme. 


\ 
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1422. a mere chimera, ſince the foundation of it, 
ui. the penſion, had never any exiſtence. The 
Collection of the Publick Acts of England 

abounds with papers, relating to the duke of 
Orleans; and yet there is not one that gives 

the leaſt hint of this penſion, much leſs of the 
rages treaty. Beſides, it is very impro- 

able, that Henry V. ſhould, in his proſperity, 

grant ſuch a neutrality, for places ſituated in 
the heart of a kingdom, he had undertaken to 


conquer. 


Of the John, duke of Alenſon, about 13 or 14 years 
_ of age, ſon to the duke of Alcnſon, lain in the 
em on. battle of Azincourt, began to give proofs of 
an extraordinary valour and conduct, for which 
he was conſidered, as a prince of great hopes; 
and he was firmly attached to king Charles, 
as well as Peter, his baſtard- brother, who was 
reputed one of the braveſt warriors, in the 
kingdom. 
Ofthe ear! Charles d' Artois, earl of En, was priſoner, 
of Eu. in England, ever ſince the battle of Azin- 
court ; but, not being releaſed, till 1434, he 
made no figure, in France, in the beginning 
| of the preſent reign. 
Of the John, duke of Bourbon, head of the illuſ- 
duke of trious houſe of Bourbon, which was divided 
Bourbon. into ſeveral branches, was priſoner, in Eng- 
land, fince 1415; ſo that, tho' he was a 
prince of uncommon merit, he had no ſhare in 
the tranſactions of France; but the earl of 
Clermont, his eldeſt ſon, with all his father's 
towns, inviolably adhered to king Charles. 
Oftheearl Lewis, carl of Vendoſme, of the houſe of 
8 Bourbon, was alſo a priſoner, in England, 


ſince the battle of Azincourt ; for, tho? he a- 
greed with Henry V, for his ranſom, and had 
even paid a part of it, not being able to raiſe 
the reſt, he was ſtill in confinement. The 
French authors ſay, that, in 1423, he mira- 
culouſſy eſcaped out of captivity; in memory 
of which he inſtituted an annual proceſſion, at 
Vendoſme. I am ignorant of the manner of 
his eſcape; but the Collection of the Publick 
Acts ſhews, that, in May, 1423, he was ta- 
ken out of the tower of London, by the king's 
order, and delivered to Sir John Cornwall, 
who took him priſoner, at the battle of Azin- 
court; that, in July, he obtained leave to go 
into France, to provide the remainder of his 
ranſom; and, in all probability, he fully ſa- 
tisfied the king, ſince it does not appear, that 
he was re-demanded. I cannot, therefore, ap- 
prehend, wherein his eſcape could be miracu- 
lous, unleſs it was his abuſe of his paſs-port, 
in which caſe, the miracle could not be very 
great ; but he might inſtitute a proceſſion, ar 
Vendoſme, in memory of his 18 years captivity. 
Having taken notice of the princes of the 
blood, it will be proper to mention the other 
lords and generals, in the ſervice of King 
Charles. 
Theearlof The carl of Buchan, a Scotchman, ſon to 
Euchan. the regent of Scotland, and firſt-couſin to King 
James I, was conſtable of France ; a dignity 
conferred on him by the dauphin, after the 
battle of Bauges | 
Among the other generals, the moſt conſi- 


Other ge- 
derable were the marſhals de la Fayette and 


ucrals. 
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de Severac, Andrew de Laval, lord of Loheac, 14 
** d' Harcourt, earl of Aumarle, John de 
a Haye, lord of Cologne, Culant, afterwards 
high-admiral, Aymeri, viſcount of Narbonne, 

Pothon of Xantrailles, Stephen de la Hire, 
ſirnamed Vignoles, Graville, and ſome others 

of an inferior rank, or leſs remarkable; to 

whom may be added the baſtard ot Orleans, 

natural brother to the duke of that name, tho', 

as yet, he did but begin to appear, becauſe 

he became very famous, in the preſent reign. 

It will be farther neceſſary to ſay ſomething he a... 
of the moſt eminent perſons, belonging to the ofCharless 
court of the new king. I have, already, de- court. 
ſcribed the perſon and qualities of king 
Charles; and, as to Mary of Anjou, his queen, Mary, 
ſhe was a princeſs of tranſcendent beauty, but queen of 
much more valuable, for her extraordi France. 
merit; yet the king was continually drawn a- 
ſide by other amours, which poſſeſſed her 
place in his heart. However, the bore his 
coldneſs, without the leaſt murmur, or re- 
proach ; ſtill hoping to gain his aftection by 
her patience, moderation, and dutitul beha- 
viour. If this conduct was incapable of inſpi- 
ring the king, with a tenderneſs for ſuch an 
accompliſhed ſpouſe, it commanded, at leaſt, 
his utmoſt eſteem, and conſtrained him to diſ- 
cover it, by conſulting her, generally, in his 
moſt important affairs. 

Violante of Arragon, qucen of Sicily, and The queen 
mother to the queen, was, for the moſt part, of Sicily. 
at Charles's court, and in great credit, on the 
account of her merit. and capacity. | 

Tannegui du Chatel was the king's princi- Tannegui 

favourite; who firſt ſtruck the late duke of du Chatel, 
urgundy, on Montereau- bridge. It was not 
doubted, that, as he was the firit, in executing, 
ſo he had been the chief, in adviſing that de- 
teſtable treachery ; and yet all the French hiſ- 
torians repreſent him, as a very honeſt man; 
but J cannot conceive, how that character can 
be reconciled with an action, which, what- 
ever may be alledged, in its vindication, was 
wilful murder. 

Louvet, preſident of Provence, was the next, Louvet. 
in the King's favour, who had the manage- 
ment of the finances; but as he was very cove- 
tous and ambitious, he commonly preferred 
his own, to his maſter's intereſts. He is ſaid 
to be one of the adviſers of the duke of Bur- 
gundy's murder ; and the duke of Bretagne 
conſidered this miniſter, as well as d*Avaugour, 
another of Charles's courtiers, as the principal 
authors of the Pontievrian conſpiracy, becauſe 
they perſuaded the dauphin to approve it. 

La Trimouille, of a very antient family, La Tri- 
was in great favour with the king, tho' not ſo woville. 
much as Du Chatel and Louvet ; and, being 
extremely ambitious, notwithitanding his h1 
birth, he regularly made his court to the fa- 
vourites, to increaſe his credit. 

De Giac and the Camus de Beau- lieu, crea- De Giac 
tures of Louvet, were conſiderable, at court, and Beau- 
becauſe of the intereſt of their patron. — 

"Theſe were the moſt eminent perſons, of 
Charlcs's court, which, uſually, was not very 
numerous; for moſt of the princes of the 
blood were priſoners, in England, and bg 0 | 

| | rncr 
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1422. ther great men.choſe rather to follow the ar- 
my, the king's circumſtances not affording 
them any great proſpect, at court. 


I ſhall, now, conſider the principal mana 
The Eng- P , 
liſh lords of the publick affairs of the Engliſh, both er 


court and in the army. 2 
John, duke of Bedford, regent of France, 
was the moſt accompliſhed prince, at that 
time, in Europe; and, being wiſe, judicious, 
of uncommon valour, ſolidity, and penetration, 
maſter of his paſſions, and of a genius ſupe- 
rior to all employed by him, he ſeemed born 
for a crown, tho' Providence ranked him a- 
mong ſubjects. Beſides all theſe qualities, he 
had a majeſtick ſtatelineſs, becoming his birth, 
and exalted ftation, in France and England; 
but he never made any farther uſe of this ad- 
vantage, than to command a due reſpect and 
regard, for his | qe and authority. In a 
word, he perfectly reſembled the late king, 
his brother, and, in all his actions, took him 
for a pattern. He had with him, in France, the 


24 nag earls of Warwick, Salisbury, and Arundel, the 

vals.” © dukes of Somerſet, Faſtolſi, Talbot, and many 
others, all remarkable, for their valour and 
experience in the art of war. The French au- 
thors, who have written the Life of Charles VII, 
rarely mention theſe generals, without an ho- 
nourable epithet; and, therefore, I ſhall only 
juſt name theſe illuſtrious perſons; who were 
ſo famous, in the Hiſtory of thoſe days, that 
all the encomiums, I can beſtow on them, 
would give no new luſtre to their glory and 
reputation. 

The gene- The duke of Burgundy had, at the ſame 

2 on time, three generals, whom I ſhall place a- 

Burgundy. mong the Engliſh, becauſe they were in the 


ſervice of the ſame prince; and their ac- 

tions well deſerve an honourable men- 

tion. 

Th The firſt was John de Luxemburgh, earl of 
_ Ligny, ſon to Valor de — con- 

ſtable of France; who ſignaliſed himſelf, du- 

ring the whole war. | 
Liſte-Adam, marſhal of France, was a bold 


Ligny, 


L.iſle- 


Adam. and enterpriſing warrior, and alſo capable of 
managing the molt difficult undertaking; who, 
in 1419, made the duke of Burgundy maſter of 
Paris; but, afterwards, incurring, by his exceſ- 
ſive haughtineſs, the diſpleaſure of Henry V, 
he was committed to the Baſtile; from whence 
the duke of Bedford had lately releaſed him, 
at the duke of Burgundy's requeſt. 

Toulon- Toulongeon, commonly called marſhal of 

geon. Burgundy, was highly efteemed by the duke, 
his maſter, for his valour and parts. 

The court I muſt, now, paſs into England, and briefly 

of Eng- mention ſome ot the princes and great men, 

land. who, were principally concerned in the ma- 
agement * young Henry's aftairs. 

> Oy umphrey, duke of Glouceſter, younger 


of Glou- brother to the duke of Bedford, was a prince 
ceſter. equally qualified for the camp and the cabi- 
net; and his noble endowments, improved 
by an cxtenſive knowledge of the ſciences, 
would have put him upon a level with the 
duke, his brother, had he been more matter 
of his paſſions ot leſs haughty and ambitious ; 
but I ſhall have frequent occations, hereafter, 
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to diſplay more fully this prince's charac- 1422. 
ter. bd id 
The princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, le- The prin- 
gitimated by the name of Beaufort, held the 7 
next rank to the duke of Glouceſter. 'Tho= * 
mas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and Henry, 

his brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, were ſons 

to John of Gaunt and Catharine Roet, his 

third wife; and John, earl of Somerſet, their 

elder brother, at his death, left four ſons, of 

whom, Henty, the eldeſt, bore the title of 

earl of Somerſet; but, of the other three, 
Thomas, John, and Edmund, the laſt only 

was at court, the other two being priſoners, 

in France; Wn 

Richard, dnke of York, ſon to Richard, The duke 
earl of Cambridge, beheaded, at Southampton, of York. 
in 1415, and grandſon to Edmund de Lang- 
ley, duke of York, fifth ſon to Edward III, 
was the only male iflue of this family, and ve- 
ry young, at the time I am ſpeaking of ; but 
1 thall have many opportunities, to take no- 
tice of him, in the courſe of thts reign. 

Humphrey, earl of Staftord, was ſon to Ann Other 
of Glouceſter, daughter to the unfortunate lords. 
duke of Glouceſter, whom Richard II, his 
nephew, cauſed to be ſtrangled, at Calais. 

Henry, earl of Eſſex, halt-brother to the 
young earl of Stafford, had eſpouſed Iſabella, 
lifter to the young duke of York. 

Ralph Nevill, carl of Weſtmoreland, was 
related to the royal family, by his marriage 
with Joan Beaufort, ſiſter to the duke of Ex- 
eter and biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, mar- 
ried a ſiſter to the duke of Somerſert. 

Henry Talbot was husband to a ſiſter of the 
earl of Eſſex. 

Henry Holland, earl of Huntingdon, ſprung 
from a halt-ſiſter of Richard II, was priſoner, 
in France, ſince the battle of Bauge, in which 
the duke of Clarence was lain. 

Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, and 
John Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, had eſpouſ- 
ed princeſſes of the houſe of Marche. 

Nothing more remains, in order to con- 
veigh a general knowledge of the affairs of the 
two contending monarchs, than to ſee, how 
ſome foreign princes ſtood affected towards 
them. 

It is very ſurpriſing, that, during this long How the 
war of 38 years, no prince, in Europe, would Princes of 
be concerned in it. Immediately after the e 
treaty of Troye, Henry V. ſent ambaſladors fected. 
into ſeveral parts, to negotiate alliances, with with re- 
an intent to render himſelf ſo ſuperior to the {p<& to 
dauphin, as to put it out of his power to make 8 e 
any reſiſtance; but it does not appear, that Te" 
his deſign proved ſucceſsful ; for, it he made 
alliances with ſome princes, they were ſo word- 
ed, as not to oblige them to be partics in the 
war. 

The emperor Sigiſmund might, by vertue Ty, em- 
of his league with Henry V, have afliſted his peror, 
ſon; but he was embroiled in troubles, on 
the account of religion, in Bohemia, which 
wholly employed him. The rott of the Ger- 
man Princes were regardleſs of what was,tranſ- 
acted, in France; not being ſorry to ſee the 
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sn, to ditturb their neighbours. . 
laly, All Italy ſtood neuter; and the duke of 
4 Milan . alone was inclined to king Charles, 
tho”, hitherto, he had ſent him no ſupplies. 
Spain, ,_ Caſtile, Arragon, and Po were in 
peace, or truce, with the two rival kings, and 
aſſiſted neither ; for their policy was to let them 
beat one another, and afterwards join with 
the conqueror. 
The duke The duke of Lorrain was inclined to king 
of Lorrain. Charles, reaſon of the alliance between 
their families; but he durſt not aſſiſt him, leſt 
he ſhould draw the war into his country. 
Among all the neighbouri rinces of 
France, | Antadevts, firſt duke of Savoy, and 
Lewis de Chalon, prince of Orange, were 
thoſe, on whom the eyes of both parties were 
chiefly fixed, becauſe of the diverfions they 
might make, in Provence and Dauphine ; but 
theſe princes, as yet, obſerved a neutrality, 
* with being courted both by the Eng- 
iſh and French; however, it was obvious, 
that they leaned to the Engliſh, on account 
of the duke of Burgundy, the prince of Orange 
being his nephew, and the duke of Savoy his 
V | 


The Low- As for the neighbours of England, none, 
Countries. except the. princes of the Low-Countries and 
the Scots, could be ſo concerned in the quar- 
rel, as greatly to advantage, or prejudice, the 
rival kings. The duke of Burgundy poſſeſſed 
Flanders and Artois ; John of Burgundy, his 
firſt couſin, held Brabant and the earldom of 
Eimbourg ; and, by his marriage with Jac- 
quelina of Bavaria, daughter to the late earl 
of Hainault, he had likewiſe acquired the ſove- 
reignty of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Friſeland. The firſt of theſe two princes was 
firmly united to the Engliſh ; and the other 


took care not to declare againſt them, leſt he 


ſhould deprive his ſubjects of their beneficial 
commerce with England. 

Scotland. - for the Scots, it is certain, that their in- 
tereſt required them to do all that was 2 
to ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh, in France; 
for, beſides their antient alliance, which ob- 
liged them to aſſiſt the French, it was mani- 
feſtly dangerous to their ſtate, to ſuffer the 
king of England to grow ſo very powerful; 
but the regent, for his own ends, had hinder- 

ed them from taking this adviſable courſe, till, 
at length, they ſent 7000 men to the dauphin. 
The Scots, thenceforward, perceiving more 
and more their error, in permitting the Eng- 
liſh to become maſters of France, reſolved to 
ſend thither a greater ſupply ; bur, the duke 
of Albany dying, in the interim, and Mor- 
dac, his eldeſt ſon, a prince of a mean genius, 
ſucceeding him, as regent, inteſtine troubles 
aroſe, that prevented them from putting their 
deſign in execution; ſo that, till the death 
of Henry V, they had acted nothing, in this 
reſpect, and king James returned into England 

a priſoner, as before. | 
Having, thus, preſented my readers with 
a general view of the affairs of the two kings, 


it is time to reſume the thread of our Hi- 
ſtory. * 
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1422. Engliſh and French unable, by their diſſenſij- 


The parliament met, on the ↄth of Novem- 4422. 
ber, purſuant to the ſummons; and the duke: 
of Glouceſter, by a patent under the great 
ſeal, was commiſfioned to hold it, in the king's _ 
name, according to the uſual practice, when 
the ſovereign is net in a condition to be pre- 
ſent, in perſon. The parliament, firſt of all, 
ſettled the government, during the king's mi- 
nority ; they nominated the members of the 
council, filled the offices of the crown, and 
gave the great ſeal to the biſhop of Durham ; 

it was likewiſe neceſſary ro appoint a 
protector, who ſhould have the management 
of the publick affairs, during the minority. 
Henry V. had ordered, on his death- bed, that 
this high dignity ſhould be conferred on the 
duke of Glouceſter, his brother; but, in obey- 
ing his will, a great injury would be done to 
the duke of Bedford, the elder brother, the 
ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and preſum 
tive heir of the crown, whilſt Henry was with- 
out iflue ; for he would, by this means, have 
been below the dake of Glouceſter, his young- 
er brother. Indeed, he was regent of France ; 
but, very poſſibly, he might return into Eng- 


land, during ſo long a minority; wherefore, 


it was neceſſary to project ſome expedient, to 
perform the will of the late king, withour 
derogating from the right of the elder brother. 
After a ſerious examination of the affair, the The duke 
parliament nominated the. duke of Bedford, of Bed- 
c ProteEtor of England, defender of the church, ford is 

* and firſt counſellor to the king; but mnt ; 
clauſe was added, that he ſhould exerciſe this ag. pub. 
office, only whilſt in England, without hav- 
ing, in his abſence, any concern in the admi- 
niftration ; and, at the ſame time, the pro- and in his 
teEtorſhip was conferred on the duke of Glou- abſence 
ceſter, with power, to act, only in the abſence 4 — 
of the duke of Bedford, his brother, who, up- 5 <-oxS 
on his return into England, was to be owned 

as ſole protector; and the annual ſalary of 

the protectorſhip was ſettled, at $000 marks. 

We have ſeen, that the duke of Glouceſter The jea- 
was not ſo moderate, as the duke of Bedford, louſy of 
his brother ; he was impatient of the leaſt the coun- 
oppoſition to his will; wherefore, the privy- Ay cog 
council were continually on their guard, to Gſouceſter 
hinder his aſſuming a greater authority, than 
belonged to his ſtation. As they held not 
their places of him, but of the parliament, 
they were the leſs afraid of diſpleaſing him, 
ſince it was not in his power to remove them; 
and, on this account, there was, in the council 
itſelf, a ſort of confederacy againſt him, ma- 
naged by the biſhop of Wincheſter, his uncle; 
whoſe oppoſition to the protector, at length, 
occaſioned a quarrel, the ſad effects of which 
will be mentioned, in the ſequel of this reign. 

The parliament afterwards appointed gover- Gover- 
nors; to take care of the king's perſon and nots are 
education, viz. Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exe- appointed 
ter, and Henry, his brother, biſhop of Win- 15 * 
cheſter, both great- uncles to the king; but I 5,13 
am altogether unacquainted with the qualities 
of the former, not having met with his cha- 
racter, in any hiſtorian. 

As for the biſhop of Wincheſter, he was a 
prince more qualified fot the world and 4 

court, 
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1422. cout, than the church; yet ſome place him 
Www among the learned of thoſe days. After he 
The cha- was made biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1405, his 
_— 3 care was to accumulate riches ; and 
Win. e was commonly reckoned. the wealthieſt, of 
cheſter. all the Engliſh nobles.. Henry V, his nephew, 
had ſome regard for him; bur, being no ſtran- 
t ger to his intriguing temper, he oppoſed the 
pope'ꝰs promoting him to the dignity of a car- 
dinal. Indeed, he was a man of ſenſe, and 
tho roughly verſed in all the means, human pru- 
dence ſuggeſts to the ambirious, to accompliſſi 
their ends; his birth, parts, riches, and of- 
fice of governor to the king, gave him great 
credit, in the council, and, conſequently, in 
all the reſt of the kingdom; and, in a word, 
he had a better intereft, than the duke of 
Glouceſter, his nephew, tho' protector, and 
ruined him entirely; but the occaſion of their 
quarrel is not certainly known. According 
to ſome, the biſhop, reſenting the duke of 
Glouceſter's being preferred before him, in 
the government of the kingdom, which he 
would rather have had, than that of the king, 
inceſſantly plotted to ſupplant him; but o- 
thers, on the contrary, affirm, that the duke 
of Glouceſter deteſted him, purely, becauſe he 
always oppoſed his aſſuming an immoderate 
authority, as regent; which, at laſt, proved 
fatal to their common maſter. na 
Whilſt the courts of the two new kings 
were equally employed in affairs, that would 
admit of no delay, the war was but feintly pro- 
ſecuted, in France; moreover, the ſeaſon did 
not permit, after the death of Charles VI, on 
the 21ſt of October, great armics to keep 
the field; ſo that, from this time to the end 
of 1422, the troops of the two kings took 
ſome repoſe, in order to prepare to renew the 
war. There is nothing; therefore, remark- 
able, in this interval, except the taking of St. 
Valery, a place of great importance, ſurren- 
dered to the Engliſh, purſuant to a capitula- 
tion made, ſome months before, and of Buſſi, 
in the earldom of Guile, by the earl of Ligny ; 
whilſt, on the other hand, James de Harcourt 
became maſter of La Rue, in Picardy, and La 
Hire of Vitry, in Champagne. 
1423. The duke of Bedford's deſign, purſuant to 
the late King's project, was to reduce all the 
towns Charles ſtill held, in the iſle of France, 
and the neighbouring provinces, that he 
might, afterwards, attack him, beyond the 
Loire; and, beſides, ſo long as Charles had 
places about Paris, the Engliſh durſt not re- 
move from the metropolis, without leaving 
a ſtrong garriſon, and thereby greatly weaken- 
ing their armies. Before the regent had finiſh- 
ed his preparations, to execute his deſign, he 
received the ill news, that Graville, one of 
Meulant is king Charles's captains, had taken Meulant, by 
Garen“ by ſtorm, the 4th of January; which loſs gave 
che French. him extreme uneaſineſs, not only as it re- 
Monſtre- tarded the execution of his projects, but on ac- 
let. count of the neighbourhood of Meulant, which 
Hall. was no, more than ſix leagues from Paris ; 

moreover, the taking of a place ſo very near 
3 him was an affront that he could hardly di- 
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geſt; and, therefore, he reſolved to open the 14233 


campaign wirh this ſiegmee. | 
. Shortly * after, king Charles's ! s took They take 


12 . | | alſo La 
alſo La Ferte-Milon, a ſmall town, tween perte-Mi- 


Meaux and Soiſſons; but, the caſtle making jon. 
a gallant defence, the marſhal de L'Ifle Adam 
had time to relieve it, and expelled the French. 

In the beginning of February, the regent The re- 
himſelf beſieged Meulant; but as it was king gent 
Charles's intereſt to keep the war in the iſle _ 
of France, and the adjoining provinces, he or- 
dered the earl of Aumarle ro join Stuart, the 
commander of the Scotch troops, and march 
with him to the relief of that place. The 
French give Stuart the title of conſtable of 
Scotland; but it does not appear, that he was 
ſtiled ſo by the Scotch hiſtorians; and I imagine, 
that the miſtake of the French proceeded from 
their ignorance of the Engliſh and Scoteh 
tongues, where the title of conſtable may be 
given to any commander, in chief, of a body of 
troops, without his being conſtable of the 
kingdom. However that be, the earl of Bu- 
chan being then in Scotland, Stuart command- 
ed the auxiliary troops of that kingdom; and 
the two generals were actually joined ; but, a 
conteſt ariſing, about the command, they 
parted again, without action. Graville, hear- 
ing of it, capitulated, the 2d of March; and Meulant 
the capitulation ran, that ſuch of the beſieged, capitulates. 
as had any caſtles in their power, ſhould ſur- 
render them to the regent; purſuant to which 
agreement, the regent took poſſeſſion of Mar- 
couſſi, Montlheri, and ſeveral other places. | 

Tho? theſe towns are inconſiderable, at this 
day, they were, then, of great importance, 
principally becauſe of their lying near Paris, 
and keeping the Engliſh at a diſtance from the 
Loire, which was very advantageous to king 
Charles; wherefore, he ſo managed, that his 
adherents fortified themſelves, in all the towns 
and caſtles capable of making any reſiſtance, 
in order to continue the war in thoſe parts; 
and this likewiſe was the reaſon, that deter- 
mined the regent to form the project, of clear- 
ing the iſle of France of all theſe garriſons. 
However, he would not have opened the 
campaign ſo early, had he not been compel- 
led to it, by the loſs of Meulant; for he was 
intent upon a much more important deſign, 
which he executed, immediately after the 
retaking of that place. | 

We have ſeen, that the duke of Bretagne An inter- 
made fome advances towards {wearing the view of 
rreaty of 'Troye ; but that the death of Hen- the dukes 
ry V. broke off the negotiation. The duke 2 
of Bedford perceiving, how beneficial it would — 2s 
be to the king, his nephew, to gain this retagne, 
prince to his intereſt, had ſpent the whole and carl of 
winter, in negotiating an alliance with him, Nche- 
by the duke of Burgugdy's mediation ; and, As 
his expectation being fully anſwered, he came April. 
to Amiens, where he met the dukes of Bur- Ad. Pub, 
gundy and Bretagne, with the earl of Riche- 
mont, his brother. Purſuant to the plan, be- 


fore, formed, they ſigned a treaty of alliance, 
againſt king Charles; and, to ſtrengthen this 
union, they. alſo. concluded two marriages, 
vis 
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1423. viz. between the duke of Bedford and Ann, 
A fifth ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy ; and be- 
tween the earl of Richemont and Margaret, 
eldeſt ſiſter to the duke, and widow to Lewis, 
the dauphin, who died, in 1415. As the earl 
of Richemont had been the means of engag- 
ing the duke of Bretagne in this league, it was 
very reaſonable that he ſhould find his ad- 
vantage in it; and, as the young earl enter- 
— an extraordinary opinion of his own 
merit, his vanity was agrecably flattered by 
this marriage. Indeed, it was no {mall ho- 
nour for him, to marry a ſiſter to the duke of 
Burgundy, widow to a dauphin of France ; 
but, to obtain her conſent, he was conſtrained 
to agree, that, according to the cuſtom of 
England, ſhe ſhould retain the title of dau- 
phineſs, becauſe the abſolutely refuſed to take 
the inferior one of counteſs of Richemont. 
The treaty, between theſe princes, was con- 
cluded, April the 8th. 
The re- Sdon after, the duke of Bedford went to 
nt con- Troye, where he conſummated his marriage; 
— and an hiſtorian affirms, that the duke of 
his mar- Burgundy, provided he died, without male 
se,  iflue, promiſed him the earldom of Artois ; 
but there was no occaſion to perform this en- 
gagement. In conducting his bride to Paris, 
the regent ſtaid, ſome time, in Champagne, to 
form the ſiege of Pont-Sur-ſcine, a ſmall town 
of that country, which was carried, by ſtorm ; 
and then, coming to Paris, he lodged in the 
Hotel des Tournelles, which he had ordered 
to be repaired, and magnificently furniſhed. 
The ear! In the beginning of the year, the earl of 
of Saliſ- Salisbury was inveſted with the government 
befieges of Champagne and La Brie, and received or- 
Montagu. ꝗers from the regent, to clear theſe two pro- 
vinces of king Charles's garriſons ; and this 
general, having taken the field, in April, be- 
ſieged, or rather blockaded, Montaigu, an ex- 
treme ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a cape, belonging 
to the province of Burgundy, but running into 
Champagne. There were only 120 men in 
the caſtle; and yet, by reaſon of its ſituation, 
it was almoſt impregnable. The earl of Sa- 
lisbury, having formed the blockade, leaving 
the earl of Suffolk, with ſome troops, march- 


ed to other conqueſts ; and, in June, he be- 


came maſter of Vertus, Sezanne, Epernay, 
and ſome other places. 

In the interim, king Charles ordered Tan- 
nh negui du Chatel to relieve Montaigu; but 
Viontaigu. the earl of Salisbury, who had left only few 

troops, before that caſtle, fearing ſome miſ- 
fortune, poſted, immediately, to their aſſiſt- 
ance ; and with ſuch expedition, that Tan- 
negui du Chatel, tho he was now far advanc- 
ed, finding himſelf inferior to the Engliſh, re- 
tired into Burgundy, where the French had 
lately ſurpriſed Macon and Crevant, at the 
rwo extremities of that province. Salisbury 
purſued him ; but, not being able to over- 
take him, he laid ſiege to Crevant, a ſtrong 
place upon the Yonne, three leagues above 
Auxerre. | 

Charles had no ſooner received this news, 

than he ordered Stuart, who was lately rein- 


Tan negui 


forced from Scotland, to draw ſome troops 


- 
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ont of the neighbouring garriſons, and join 1423. 
du Chatel, 2 2 the relief of 2 
Crevant; and all theſe forces together made 
10,000 men, of which, by the king's or- 
der, the marſhal de Severac went and took 
the command ; bur, as it required ſome time, 
before they could be joined, in a body, Saliſ- 
bury had leiſure to take the place; after which, Ctevant is 
being ignorant, as yet, of the defigns of the taken. 
French, he joined Suffolk, before Montaigu. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, in Burgundy, the Orfay is 
duke of Bedford cauſed Orſay to be beſieged, 4 by 
. . che Eng- 
a ſmall place between Paris and Montlheri ; ſiſn. 
but, as the garriſon held ont, fix weeks, and Monſtre- 
ſurrendered only, at extremity, he reſolved to let. 
make them an example, for a terror to the 
other {mall towns. All the officers and ſol- 
diets were carried away priſoners to Paris, 
and ordered to be put to death; but, fortu- 
nately for them, the ducheſs of Bedford, 
meeting them as they were going to execution, 
obtained their pardon. | 
In the interim, the French army, drawn 
together, in Auxerrois, marched to Crevant, 
which they had not been abie to relieve, and 
beſieged it; and the army was commanded 
by the marſhal de Severac, who had under 
him Du Chatel, Stuart, Ventadour, and ſome 
other noted officers. The ducheſs dowager 
of Burgundy, then at Dijon, ſent, immediate- 
8. to the marſhal Toulongeon, and all the 
rgundian lords, to try to relieve Crevant; 
and ſhe likewiſe deſired the earl of Salisbury 
to join her generals; who, being very ſenſible, 
how neceſſary it was to comply with the 
ducheſs's requeſt, leaving part of his troops, 


before Montaigu, the garriſon whereof was 


reduced to 20 men, repaired to Auxerre, and 

joined the Burgundians. Next day, they 

marched together to Crevant ; and they had, 

in all, no more than 6000 men ; but they 

were {ome of the beſt ſoldiers, then in Pe. 

The beſiegers, hearing of their march, raiſed 

the ſiege, in order to meet them, and poſted 

themſelves, at ſome diſtance from Crevant, 

upon a hill, where it was very difficult to force 

them; and the reſolution of the French gene- 

rals ſurpriſed the Engliſh and Burgundians ; 

who, perceiving that it was impoſſible to attack 

them, in their preſent poſt, altered their rout, 

and, as it they had ſome other view, paſſed 

the Yonne, at Cologn-le-Vimeaux, with an 

intent to repaſs it, at ſome other place, and 

proceed to Crevant. The French, finding 

that, by this march, their commodious ſtation 

was rendered uſeleſs, deſcended from the hill, 

and poſted themſelves, by the river-{ide, to 

defend the paſlage ; and the two armics remain- 

ed, above three hours, in ſight of each other, | 

with the river between them ; bur, at length, The battle 

a body of Engliſh, gaining a certain bridge, "ok 

withſtood the efforts of the French army, with p. Daniel: 

uncommon bravery, and ue the reſt of the 5 

troops time to come to their — com ; which 

action, one of the boldeſt, was performed, with 

ſo much valour, regularity, and conduit, 

that the French were unable to beat them 

from the bridge. All the Engliſh and Bur- 

gundians were no ſooner over, than they ſo 
vigoroully. 
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attacked their enemies, that they 
put them to rout ; but the marſhal de Severac 
was blamed, for retiring too ſoon, and leaving 
Stuart engaged with his Scotch troops. Above 
500, molt of them Scots, were ſlain, on the 
ſpot ; and as many more were made priſoners, 
among whom were Stuart and Naintrailles, 
with 40 officers of note. 

_— The French, by reaſon of their loſs, on this 
2 are occaſion, being incapable of keeping the field, 
2 by before a victorious army, the earl of Salisbury 
the Eng · returned to the blockade of Montaigu; and, 
Iſh. a few days after his arrival, the place capitu- 
lated, and the fortifications were demoliſhed. 

'Then, being apprehenſive of no oppoſition 

from the French, he divided his army with 

the earl of Suffolk, who took Macon, whilſt 

he himſelf finiſhed the conqueits of Cham- 


pagne ; after which, Salisbury entered the iſle 


of France, and took Coucy and ſome other 
caſtles. 


The ſiege In the mean while, the regent had beſieged 
and capi- Crotoy, a town, in Picar dy, firuated on the 
— of Somme, over- againſt St. Valery; and Ralph 
Monſi;.. Boteler had the management of this ſiege, 
let. which employed him, till October. At lait, 


James d* Harcourt, governor of the town, 
agreed to ſurrender it, the 1ſt of March 


next, it not relieved, by that time, which 


ſort of capitulation was very common, in 
thoſe days. On the day fixed for the re- 
lick, or ſurrender, of the place, the beſiegers 
drew up under the walls, expecting their ene- 
mies ; which was called 'Tenir Journee ; and, 
it no army appeared, that day, to give them 
battle, the place was ſurrendered, purſuant to 
the capitulation. 'Tho' the governor of Cro- 
toy had given ample time, to prepare for his 
relief, Charles was not in a condition to at- 
tempt it; and the town was ſurrendered to 
the duke of Bedford. 

The battle of Crevant was the more 
prejudicial to Charles, as he loſt many 
officers of diſtinction, ſome of whom were 
ſlain, and the reſt priſoners in the hands of the 
Engliſh, or Burgundians. Among the latter, 
Jaintrailles was the perſon whom he molt la- 
mented, knowing him to be one of the braveſt 
officers in the kingdom, and moſt capable of 
doing him ſervice ; and, tho' he had not much 
money, he ſent him, what was ſufficient to 
pay his ranſom. Xaintrailles, to convince the 
king of the grateful ſenſe he retained of this 
favour, preſently after his releaſe, found 
means to ſurpriſe Ham and Guiſe ; and La 
Hire, or Vignoles, did the like, by Com- 
piegne. 

The loſs of theſe places extremely mortified 
the regent, as it obliged him to keep his 
forces, near Paris, in ſpite of the projects he 
had formed ; wherefore, he ordered all the 
three towns, taken by ſurprize, to be beſieg- 
ed, at once. If I ſhould ſtop to relate the 
circumſtances of all the fieges, on both ſides, 
during this war, it would inſenſibly lead me 
into numberleſs relations, for which few people 
would be concerned; fo that I ſhall only 
mention the beginnings and events of the 
ſieges. f 
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The regent, having reſolved upon the re- 1423. 
taking theſe three places, the carl of Ligny yaw 


inveſted Ham, and the marſhal de I Ille- 
Adam made an attempt upon Compiegne; 

but ' INe-Adam, falling into an ambnſh laid 

for him by La Hire, loſt 300 of his men; yet 

he obliged his enemy to keep within the walls. 
After Ligny had taken Ham, he inveſted 
Guiſe; but Xaintrailles, who commanded 

in that place, finding that, with his few 
troops, he ſhonld make but a feint reſiſtance, 
went away, in queſt of relief. However, in- 
ſtead of ſucceeding, he fell himſelf into the 
hands of the Burgundians ; and Guiſe ſurren- | 
dered, immediately. Upon this, Ligny join- 
ed I Ifle-Adam, before Compeigne ; and La 
Hire was conttrained, at laſt, to capitulate ; 

fo that all the benefit Charles received, by 
taking the three places, was making the re- 
gent loſe time, which, of itſelf, was of ſome 
conſequence, conſidering the ſituation of his 
affairs. | 

Afrer the duke of Bretagne went over to Charles 
the Engliſh, Charles ſaw nothing, in France, receives an 
able to ſupport him; and, therefore, he de- ald pom 
termined to apply to foreign princes, for aſ- ——_— 
ſiſtance; tho? he could expect aid, only from 
Philip Maria Viſconti, duke of Milan, and 
the Scots. Philip was uncle to the duke of 
Orleans, and, of courſe, a friend to the houſe 
of Valois ; and, his affairs being, then, in a 
good firuation, he ſent king rles 1000 
men at arms, and 500 lances, at the time 
when the loſs of the battle of Crevant had led 
him to deſpair of keeping the field. Theſe 
troops being arrived, on the borders of France, 
Grolee, governor of Lyonnois, and Culant, 
lately made admiral, went to receive them ; 
but, as they were entering Baujolois, the go- 
vernor of la Fuſſiere ſent the generals word, 
that he was in negotiation with Toulongeon, 
marſhal of Burgundy, to ſurrender the town; 
and, as the marſhal knew nothing of their 
march, it would be ealy to ſurpriſe him, when 
he came to take poſſeſſion. This ſtratagem 
was executed ſo ſecretly, that Toulongeon, 
entering la Fuſſiere, with 700 men, was made 
mon with all his followers ; but the duke, 

is matter, exchanged him, afterwards, for 
Stuart taken, at Crevant. 

This ſmall advantage was incapable of com- 1423. 
forting king Charles, for all his loſſes; but, The battle 
ſhortly after, he had a freſh ocaſion of joy, in boy 
the news, that a body of Engliſh troops were __ 
defeated, in Maine, with great loſs. John 
de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, the 
French having no army in the field, departed 
from Normandy, with a body of troops draun 
out of ſeveral garriſons, and, throwing him- 
ſelf into Anjou, burnt the ſuburbs of Angers; 
and then he retired, with a booty of 12000 
head of cattle, taken in his incurſion. Whilſt 
he was employed in this expedition, the carl of 
Aumarle, governor of Anjou, aſſembled ſome 
troops, to ſtop his progreſs; and the young 
duke of Alenſon, Lohcac, Coulonge, the 
baſtard of Alenſon, and ſeveral others join- 
ing him with what troops they could raiſe, 


overtook the Engliſh, at Gravelle, in Maine. 


Pole 


The carl of 
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1423. Pole, perceiving that it was impoſſible to drive 
away his booty, without 1 7 drew up 
his troops, and, intrenching 


umſclf with his 
carriages in the front, received the French, 
with undaunted reſolution; but, whilſt his men 
were courageouſly fighting, a detachment of 
the enemy attacking them, in the rear, it be- 
ing impoſſible for them to defend themſelves, 
on both ſides, after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, 
they were, at length, defeated, with the loſs 
of 1400 men, and all their booty; and Pole 
himſelf was taken priſoner. Charles's flat- 
terers would have perſuaded. him, that he 
was, now, revenged, for the buſineſs of Cre- 
vant; but there was a vaſt diſparity between 
theſe two actions, with reſpect to the con- 
ſequence; for the battle of Gravelle did not 
affect the affairs of the Engliſh, whereas that 
of Crevant had almoſt ruined Charles. 
However, this ſucceſs raiſed his hopes, 
eſpecially, when it was ſeconded with the ad- 
vice of the arrival of 5000 men, brought him 
from Scotland by the earl of Buchan; who 
had returned into his own country, to take 
care of the intereſts of his new maſter, to 
whom he was entirely devoted; and the great 
men of Scotland were very much inclined to 
his ſentiments. The new regent being a 
prince of a mean genius and no credit, it was 
caſy for the earl, his brother, to be ſerviceable 
to king Charles; and, by his care and ſollici- 
tations, he procured an aid of 5000 men, 
commanded by Archibald, carl of Douglaſs, 
his father-in-law. Douglaſs was a lord of 
great repute, in his own country, by reaſon 
of his qualities, riches, and alliances, but ſtill 
more conſiderable, for his merit and expe- 
rience in military affairs. At Rochel, he land- 

ed his troops, which could never more, ſca- 
ſonably arrive; and Charles pleaſed, as may 
be imagined, to ſee theſe ſupplies, loaded the 
principal Scotch officers with honours, careſſes, 
and favours. He had already conferred on 
the earl of Buchan the higheſt military pot; 
Douglaſs was created duke of 'Touraine ; and 
Stuart was made baron d*Aubignti, and after- 
wards earl of Evreux, with licenſe to quarter 
his arms with thoſe of France; and, to give 
the Scots a farther proof of his eſteem and 
confidence, he choſe out of them a company 
of gaurds, which, in proceſs of time, was in- 
creaſed to a regiment; and, in a word, he did 
every thing, that tended to gain the affection 
of the Scots, in order to engage them to ſend 
him greater ſupplies, or make a powerful di- 
verſion, in England. 

Thus, the affairs of Charles began to flou- 
rith, by the ſuccours of the Scots and the 
duke of Milan; and his joy, at the arrival 
of theſe troops, was preceded by the ſatisfac- 
tion of having a ſon born, on the 4th of July, 
the ſame year; to whom he gave the name 
of Lewis, with the title of dauphin. 

Moreover, an event was preparing, in his 


Richemont favour, that was no leſs proper to reſtore his 
affairs; namely, the earl of Richemont's change, 
which drety after it that of the duke of Bre- 
tagne. Richemont, having conſummated his 
marriage, at Dijon, where the duke of Bur- 


gundy came, with the dauphineſs, his ſiſter; 1423. 
went and paid a viſit; to the duke of Bed 
ford, at Paris; and, during his ſtay, he often 
intimated to the duke, that he was ex- 
tremely deſirous of commanding the Eng- 
liſh army, to which he offered to join a con- 
ſiderable body of the duke his brother's troops; 
but the regent did not judge it adviſable to 
place, at the head of his army, a young fo- 
reign prince, who had never commanded, 
in chief, nor even ſerved, ſince the battle of 
Azincourt. The earl of Richemont, being ex- 
tremely haughty and ' ſelt-conceited, could 
not digeſt this refuſal; but, conſidering it, 
as a grear affront, from that moment, he re- 
ſolved to be revenged; and, how he execut- 
ed his reſolution, the ſequel will inform us. 
Soon after, Charles and the duke of Bur- A truce for 
gundy made a truce, for Lyonnois and Bur- Burgundy 
gundy; which was abſolutely neceſſary for theſe and Lyon- 
two provinces, as well as for the duke of Savoy, 0. 
by whoſe means, it was procured; for, his ſub- 
jects and the inhabitants of Burgundy and Ly- 
onnols not being able to live, without trading 
together, the war was very detrimental to them. 
hilſt France was the ſeat of war, Eng- The affairs 
land enjoyed a profound tranquillity, by the of Eng- 
good order eſtabliſhed in the government ; nad | b. 
and, in May, Edmund Mortimer, earl of * 5 
Marche, was made governor of Ierland, with 


a very extenſive authority; for policy re- 


quired, that, during Henry's minority, this 
prince ſhould be removed from the kingdom, 

cauſe of his right to the crown. Not that 
he had given any cauſe for ſuſpicion; but 
there was a poſibility, that even, without 
his conſent, he might occaſion commotions, 
which the wiſdom of the council was wil- 
ling to prevent; but he did not depart, till 
February, or March, the following year. 

The parliament, that met, on the 20th of A ſubſidy 
October, granted the king a ſubſidy, for the * 1 
ſupport of the war, in France, where king er Pub. 
Charles {till maintained his ground, not- 
withſtanding the great diſproportion between 
his forces and thoſe of his rival. 

J have obſerved, that this monarch ex- Atreaty a- 
tremely careſſed the Scots; and that the nati- — 1 
on began to follow maxims entirely different, king of 
from thoſe they had obſeryed, during the Scotland. 
duke of Albany's regency. The duke of Act. Pub. 
Glouceſter and the council of England, per- 
ceiving this alteration, which might prove 
very prejudicial to the king's affairs, judg- 
ed it neceſſary to countermine Charles's deſigns, 
by means of the king of Scotland, a priſoner 
in England, ever fince 1408; and, with this 
view, they reſolved to releaſe him, upon ſuch 
terms as ſhould attach him to the intereſts of 
England. "This was, indeed, the only method 
to ſtop the career of the Scotch nobility, who 
were almoit all inclined to an open rupture with 
the Engllſh ; but, whilſt the council was project- 
ing, how to proceed, without too plainly diſco- 


vering their celign, an accident, inScotland,ſav- 


ed them the trouble of making the firſt advances. 

Murdac Stuart, regent of Scotland, ſince Buchanan. 
the death of the duke of Albany, his father, 
had three ſons, all very ill-tempered ; an 
| who 
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who gave him a great deal of trouble and 
vexation, becauſe he was neither able, nor 
had ſufficient, ſteadineſs to reſtrain them with- 


in the bounds of their duty. The youngeſt, 


asking, one day, for a certain hawk, be- 
ing denied, wrung the bird's neck, tho he 
knew it to be extremely valued by his father; 
bur, this aEtion convincing the regent, how 
difficult it would be for him ro govern the 
nation; ſince his own children had ſo little re- 
ſpe& for him, he aflembled the ftates, and 
propoſed a negotiation with England, about 
the liberty of king James. A motion, ſo a- 
greeable ro the withes both of nobles and 
people, was received, with joy and applauſe ; 
and, leſt he ſhould repent, ambaſſadors were, 
immediately, named, and-impowered to nego- 
tiate the affair; who, as the court of England 
ſtood affected, met with a very civil recep- 
tion ; and commiſſioners were appointed to 
treat with them, whoſe inſtructions were, that 
they thould conſent to king James's enlarge- 
ment, on the following rerms : That the cap- 
tive prince ſhould pay the king 40,000, or, at 
leaſt, 36000 marks, for his expenees, in Eng- 
land, during his captivity ; and that a truce 
thould be made, during which, neither of the 
kings thould aſſiſt the other's enemies. More- 
over, they were ordered to intimate to the 
Scotch ambaſladors, that it would be very ex- 
pedient to marry their king to a princeſs of 
the royal family of England; but the council 
wiſhed, that, if, poſſible, this motion ſhould 
come from the Scots. | 

The firit conference, upon this affair, was 
held, at York, in the beginning of September ; 
and, on the 1oth of this month, the plenipo- 
rentiaries agreed, that James ſhould have his 
liberty, and return into his kingdom ; that he 
ſnould pay, at ſcveral times, 40,000 marks, and 
give hoſtages, for ſecurity of the payment. In 
the ſecond conference, held, at London, on the 
4th of December, all things, relating to the 
payment of the money, and the quality of the 
hoſtages, were ſettled ; and then it was a- 
greed, that the king ot Scotland ſhould marry 
Joanna, lifter to the duke of Somerſet, and 
niece to the duke of Exeter and biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; on account of which marriage, 
folemnized, in the beginning of February, next 
year, Henry, or the council, in his name, a- 
bated 10,000 of the 40,000 marks to be paid 
by the king of Scotland. 

After this, the ambaſladors of both nations 
ſigned a ſeven years truce, ro commence, May 
the 11t, 1424 ; during which, each of the two 
kings was obliged to hinder his ſubjects from 
doing any damage to the other; ſo that, by 
this treaty, James bound himſcit, indirectly, to 
recall his troops out of France, before May the 
iſt; but, whether he neglected to ſend or- 
ders, for their return, or, as is molt likely, 
his generals found ſome pretence, to evade 
them, theſe troops, as we ſhall ſee preſently, 


were there, in Auguſt, All theſe negotiations. 


being, thus, ended, James was conducted to 


the borders, and ſet at liberty, the beginning 
of March. | 


An Engliſh hiſtorian - affirms, that, before 
James left England, he ſwore ſealty, and did 
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for the whole kingdom of Scotland; but it 


could be withed, that, in advancing a fact of 
ſuch importance, and ſo very improbable, this 
author, who relates the very words of the oath 


Miſtakes 
of the 
Engliſh 
hiſtorrans 


and homage, had diſcovered the fountain from concern- 
whence it was drawn. It is undeniably evi- ing the 


dent, that, ſince John Baliol, all the kings of 
Scotland had conſtantly refuſed this homage ; 
for we muſt not rank, among the kings, Ed- 
ward Baliol, who, to obtain the crown, had 
made himſelf a ſlave ro Edward III. bur it 
will be ſufficient to remark, that Robert III, 
retuſed homage to Henry IV; and that no- 
thing had been ſettled upon this point, ſince 
that time; ſo that James was upon the ſame 
terms with the king, his father. - If, therefore, 
he aid homage to Henry VI, it muſt have 
been, by vertue of a new agreement ; and 
yet we do not find, in the inſtructions of the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, any orders concerning 
that point. The conventions of the plenipo- 
tentiaries, appointed to treat about the li- 
berty of king James, do not give the leaſt 
hint of this homage, tho' they are very copious, 
upon particulars of much leſs importance; 
nor is there any thing like it, in the treaty 
of truce. In a word, in above 3o ſeveral acts, 
extant in Rymer's Collection, relating to the 
affairs negotiated in 1423, and 1424, between 


homage. 
Hollingſh. 


the Engliſh and Scots, there is not a ſyllable 


alluding to any ſuch homage. Upon all which 
accounts, it is to be preſumed, in my opini- 
on, that what is advanced by this hiſtorian, 
and by ſeveral others after him, about the 
preteuded homage, at Windſor, is the pure 
effect of their prejudice. They really believ- 
ed, as many do ſtill, that this homage was 
due frqm the king of Scotland; and, accord- 
ingly, they imagined the captive king would 
not be relcaſed, without being obliged-to pay 
it; but, beſides the reaſons which the king of 
Scotland had to refuſe it, the filence of the 
records, in the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
I apprehend to be a clear demonſtration. The 
reader may look back to what has been ſaid, 
upon this ſubject, in the reign of Edward I; 
where the rights of the Engliſh and Scots were 
ſufficienrly explained. Es NT 
Whilſt the king of Scotland's 


enlargement 


Beaumont 


was negotiating in England, the war was con- is taken by 


tinued, in France, with various ſucceſs ; but, 
in the beginning of the year, the French took, 
by ſcalade, Beaumont upon Oyſe, a ſmall 
town, in the iſle of France, ſix leagues from 
Pontoiſe. 

On the contrary, Perrinet Graſſet, a Bur- 
gundian adventurer, ſurpriſed La Charite, a 
place of great importance; which by opening 
the Engliſh a paſſage over the Loire, might 
enable them to carry their arms, beyond that 
river. 

The taking of places, by ſurprize, was then 
ſo frequent, that it is a wonder, the daily in- 
ſtances ſhould not render the governors more 
vigilant; and the duke of Bedford was extreme- 
ly concerned to find, that, as he promoted his 
projects, by taking the enemy's towns, about 
Paris, others were Taped: that retarded his 
deſigns. 


His ſcheme was, as I obſerved, to 
| clear 
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clear the northern provinces ; and yet he could 


ddt accompliſh it. Before he could execute his 


from the French; wherefore, he opened the 
project, it was neceſſary to take Beaumont 


campaign, in March, with an army of 10,000 


men; and, after he had recovered this place, 
he made himſelf maſter alſo, in the ifle of 
France, of ſeveral caſtles, which did not a lit- 
tle incommode the Pariſians. 

Whilſt he was employed in theſe mighty 
expeditions, he was informed, that Giraut, a 
captain of king Charles's party, had ſurpriſed 
Ivry, on the frontiers of Normandy ; but, poſt- 
ing, immediately, into thoſe parts, not to 
give the French leiſure, to provide for its 
defence, he beſieged the town, in the begin- 
ning of July. Beem, perceiving that he 
could not long defend it, without relief, capi- 
tulated to ſurrender, on the 15th of Auguſt, if 
not relieved, by that time; but Charles, having 
early intelligence, of this capitulation, reſol- 
ved to relieve Ivry, at any rate, and to em- 
ploy, in that ſervice, the Italian and Scotch 
troops lately arrived. Jo theſe he joined about 
11000 men, drawn out of ſeveral provinces 
and garriſons; foreſceing, that, without a 


great ſuperiority of forces, it would be ex- 
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tremely difficult to ſucceed in his deſign. All 
theſe troops, in a body, made an army of 
20,000 men, which was formed, in Maine; 
and Charles never had one ſo numerous, be- 
tore. It was the carl of Buchan's place, as 
conſtable of France, to command, in chief; 
but he was pleaſed to reſign that honour to 
the earl of Douglaſs, his father-in-law ; to 
whom the king ſent, for that purpoſe, a pa- 
tent, conſtituting him his lieutenant-general 
ol the whole kingdom, otherwiſe the conſtable 
could not have been under his command. 

All the French noblemen ot Charles's party 
repaired to the army, in order to ſhare in the 
Ford, expected from this expedition; and the 

'rench, beginning to march, paſied, on the 
12th of Auguit, by the walls of Verneuil, a 
town in Perche, poſlefied by the Engliſh. On 
the morrow, they came in fight of the Engliſh 
army, which was advantageouſly intrenched, 
before Ivry; and Douglaſs had no ſooner 
viewed the enemy's camp, than he judged it 
impoſſible to be attacked; upon which, he, 
immediately, returned, reſolving to lay ſiege 
to Verneuil. He thought, that he ſhould have 
time ſo to fortify his camp, as to expect the 
Engliſh, with 1 or, if they would 
not venture to attack him, the taking of Ver- 
neuil would make the king an ampte amends, 
for the loſs of Ivry, Upon his appearing be- 
fore Verneuil, the garriſon prepolterouſly ima- 
2 that he was come from defeating the 

ingliſh, before Ivry ; taking it for granted, 
that, with ſo great a ſuperiority, he would 
never return, without action ; and, in this be- 
lief, which the French took care not to de- 
{troy, they ſurrendered, upon the firſt ſum- 
mons, and Douglaſs garriſoned the place with 


French. 


The earl of Salisbury, hearing of the march 
of the French, haſtened to join the regent, 
with 1000 men at arms, and 2000 archers, 


who arrived at the camp, on the 14th; fo 1424. 
that the Engliſh army was about 15000 WWW 


ſtrong. 


On the 15th of Auguſt, Ivry opened her ler ſur- 
gates to the beſiegers, according to the capi- renders. 


tulation ; and, next day, the regent marched 
to Verneuil, where the French ſtill remained; 
and, when he came within a league of their 
camp, he ſent a herald to offer them battle. 
At the ſame time, he bid him tell Douglaſs, 
« He was come to take a bit with him; to 
which the other anſwered, « He ſhould find 
« the cloth laid.” Naturally, it was the 
duke of Bedford's buſineſs to advance, who 
was in queſt of his enemies; but, knowing the 
impetuous humour of the French, he did not 
doubt, that, being ſuperior in number; they 
would come and attack him ; and, therefore, 
he reſolved to expect them. He choſe an ad- 
vantageous poſt, for his camp, and for the 
held of bartle, a ground flanked by a hill, on 


which he placed 2000 archers ; and he order- 


ed his foremoſt ranks to take ſuch piles, as 


the late king had ſo ſucceſsfully uſed, in the 


battle of Azincourt, for the better reſiſting 
the efforts of the French cavalry, among whom 
were all the nobles. In this poſture, he wait- 
ed the enemies reſolutions, hoping they would 
be ſo imprudent as to attack him;. and he 
was not deceived, in his expectation. 


The carl of Douglaſs, having viewed the n;q,q. 
Engliſh camp, called a council of war; and ons in the 
he repreſented, that the duke of Bedford, in- French 
ſtead of advancing, deſigned to fight, with ad- Suncil ob 
vantage, on a ground choſen by himſelt;; 


wherefore, it was, by no means, adviſable, to 
attack him, in that ſituation; that the danger, 
to which it would expoſe the king's affairs, 
was of too great conſequence, to hazard a 
battle; but that, if it was judged neceſſaty to 
fight, the beſt way would be to chuſe an ad- 
vantageous poſt, and there expect the enemy, 


in order not to engage, till ſuch precautions 


were taken, as would, in ſome meaſure, war- 
rant ſucceſs. This advice, being given. by a 
fore igner, was thought too cautious by ſome 
of the council; — amidſt the debates, a 


parry was formed, againſt the general. headed 


y Aymeri, viſcount of Narbonne. This lord 
alledged, that, it, with ſuch a ſuperiority, a 
battle was avoided, the reputation of the 
King's arms would be irreparably loſt ; that 
this cowardice would ſtrike ſuch a terror into 
the troops, that it would be impoſſible to lead 
them agamſt enemies, who were avoided, 
when they ought to have been attacked ; that 
the King's affairs could not be reſtored, with- 
out ſome great action; and, as there could 
not be a fairer opportunity, to vanquiſh the 
enemy, to neglect it would be to betray the 
intereſt of the king and kingdom. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe reaſons, the conſtable and oldeſt 
captains were of the general's opinion ; but 
the contrary party were reſolutely bent to car- 
ry their point. Narbonne, their head, going 
out of the council, ordered his banner to be 
diſplayed, and began to march towards the 
enemies ; and they, that were of his mind, 
did the ſame, who were joined by all the vo- 
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luntiers of the army. Douglaſs was enraged 


Wy ww at this diſobedience ; but neither his, nor the 


cre 


new], 


— 


eonſtable's authority, could oblige them to 
return, Had he been in his own country, he 
would have left theſe raſh men to periſh ; bur, 
being in a foreign kingdom, he was afraid of 
being charged with cowardice, or with having 
voluntarily ſuffered part of his troops to be loſt. 
Moreover, the number of the diſobedient con- 
tinually increaſing, he found himſelf forced, 
tho* with extreme indignation, to march with 
the reſt of the army; upon which, they rea- 
dily left the general the conduct of the army, 
congratulating each other, for having con- 
quered his obſtinacy. In the interim, in ſpite 
of Douglaſs's care, his troops, fearing victory 
would eſcape them, were in ſuch diſorder and 
confuſion, that, when they came in ſight of 
the Engliſh, they were almoſt quite out of 


91 battle breath; yet they, immediately, attacked them, 


regardleſs of thoſe that adviſed to reſt a little, 
before they engaged. The Italians, being 
expoſed to the arrows of the 2000 archers on 
the hill, were the firſt that took to flight; tor 
the French and Scots behaved better; but they 
were concerned with ſoldiers inured to war. 
In a word, the leaders, finding the attack un- 
ſucceſsful, and themſelves liable to everlaſting 
diſgrace, and ſome even juſtly fearing an ex- 
emplary puniſhment, choſe an honourable 
death, before a ſhameſul retreat; and, the 
carl. of Douglaſs, the carl of Buchan, Nar- 
bonne, Ventadour, Graville, and Rambouillet 
being ſlain, and many others of the principal 
ofticers being wounded, there was ſcarce a ge- 
neral left, to lead the ſoldiers to the charge; 
ſo that the whole army was entirely routed, 
and hotly purſued. 'Then it was, that the 
groves ſlaughter was made, as it commonly 

appens, on ſuch occaſions ; and, the Italians 
returning, upon a falſe information, that their 
friends had the advantage, many more of them 
were {lain by the victorious Engliſh. Theſe 
foreign troops would have been all cut in 
pieces, had not the night cooled the ardor of 


the conquerors; and the French and Scots 


loſt above 5000 men, who lay dead, on the 
{pot, befides a great number of wounded and 
priſoners. Among the laſt, were the marſhal 
de la Fayette and Gaucour ; and the young 
duke of Alenſon, who had behaved molt gal- 
lantly, was found among the dead, with ſome 
remains of lite, and, by the extraordinary care 
of the regent, cured of his wounds; but, as 
will be ſeen, hereafter, he purchaſed his li- 
berty, at a very dear rate. The Engliſh loſt 
16 or 1700 of their braveſt ſoldiers; and, the 
17th of Auguſt, and the next day after the 
battle, the regent inveſted Verneuil, where 
Rambure commanded. 'This governor could 
have long defended himſelf, had he been well 
ſtored with proviſions ; but that want, and, 
perhaps, the conſternation of the garriſon, ob- 
liged him to ſurrender, the third day; and 
there was found, in Verneuil, all the baggage 
of the French, Scotch, and Italian generals, 
with the money intended for the payment of 
the army. As they entered the town, the 
Englith met the corpſe of the viſcount of Nar- 
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bonne, going to be buried; and, becauſe he 
was one of the duke of Burgundy's murderers, 
they took his body and hung it, on a gibbet. 


After the battle of Verneuil, the regent, 


leaving the command of the army to the earl 
of Salisbury, poſted to Paris, where ſome mu- 


tion of the Pariſians, unleſs it was in his power 


to keep them always in awe. 
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The earl of Salisbury, being in a condition v43bury 
to make ſome conſiderable attempt, entered ers 


Maine, and beſieged Mans, the capital of the 
province, and one of the ſtrongeſt cities, in 
France ; and the governor made a long and 
brave defence ; but, at length, deſpairing of 
relief, he came to a capitulation. Atter the 
taking of Mans, the Engliſh general inveſted 
La Ferte Bernard, another place in the ſame 
province, which could hardly be carried, by 
ſtorm, on account ot its ſituat ion; but, whilſt 
part of his troops, kept it blocked up, he 
over-ran the reſt of the province, and took 
St. Suſanne, with ſome other places ; and he 
finiſhed his glorious campaign, and the conqueſt 
of Maine, with taking La Ferte Bernard, after 
a four months blockade. 

The defeats of Crevant and Verneuil had 
thrown king Charles's troops, 
towns, into great conſternation ; and, were 
it not for the approaching winter, probably, 


Maine. 


A ſavour- 


11 his able event 
and a for Charles. 


the Engliſh would have puſhed their conqueſts 


farther; but this delay, which the ſeaſon pre 
king Charles, would have only retarded is 
ruin, a few months, if a favourable and unex- 
pected event had not given him time to 
breathe. I mean the quarrel, between the 
dukes of Glouceſter and Brabant, in which the 
duke of Burgundy was alſo engaged ; and it 
may be juttly affirmed, that this affair cauſed 
the Englith to loſe the fatal moment, which, 
probably, was to determine the ruin of the 
houſe of Valois, and render them maſters of 
all France. This will be manifeſtly thewn, in 
the ſequel ; but it will be neceſlary, firſt, to 
give a brief account of the riſe of this quarrel, 


which proved ſo fatal to England. 


William of Bavaria, late carl of Hainault, The affair 


had, by Margaret, his counteſs, daughter to ot __ 
Philip le Hardy, duke of Burgundy, an only. 


daughter, named Jacquelina, who had been 
eſpouſed to John, ſecond ſon to Charles VI; 
who, being dauphin, by the death of his elder 
brother, Lewis, died, at Compiegne, in 1416; 
and Jacquelina remained a widow, at her fa- 
ther's houſe. The earl, her father, dying 
ſhortly after, ſhe became heireſs to his domi- 
nions, viz. Hainault, Holland, Zealand and 
and Friefland ; and ſuch a noble inheritance 
could not fail to attract the addreſſes of many 
princeſſes ; but the counteſs, her mother, deſi- 
rous of procuring this rich match, for a prince 
of her own family, caſt her eyes on John, 
duke of Brabant, her nephew, and perſuaded 
her daughter to marry him. The new-mar- 
ried couple ſoon quarrelled, for reaſons foreign 

| to 


' 


* 
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1424. to our purpoſe ; but their quarrel grew to that the regent; and, therefore, whilſt the duke of 1424 
height, that Jacquelina, at laſt, cauſed herſelf Glonceſter ſtaid, at Calais, Philip, remained. 


be run away with, by ſome Engliſh knights, 
who * her to London. I have ob- 
ſerved, in the preceding reign, that this vo- 
luntary rape was not a ſecret to king Henry V. 
for, in all probability, this monarch had then 
thoughts of marrying Jacquelina to the duke of 
Glouceſter. 

Upon this princeſs's arrival, in England, ſhe 
attempted to annul her marriage with the 
duke of Brabant ; and, with this view, ſhe 
applied to the anti-pope, Benedict XIII, who, 
tho' depoſed by the council of Piſa, perſiſted 
in retaining his title and dignity. The pre- 
tended pope, overjoyed at this addreſs, an- 
nulled Jacquelina's marriage, and permitted 
her to marry again; but, whether Henry V. 
was afraid of diſobliging the duke of Burgun- 
dy, couſin- german to the duke of Brabant, or 
judged it too irregular to uſe the diſpenſation 
of a pope, whom he did not own, for ſuch, 
he did not haſten the concluſion of the project- 
ed marriage. 

| Henry dying, in the interim, the duke of 
Glouceſter, belicving that he ought not to 
delay, any longer, ſo beneficial a marriage, 
eſpouſed Jacquclina, either in 1422, or, at 
leaſt, in the beginning of 1423 ; bk there 1s, 
in the Collection of the Publick Acts, a peti- 
tion dated, March 7, 1423, and preſented to 
him, under the title of earl of Hainault. How - 
ever this be, the duke had no ſooner conſum- 
mated his marriage, than he reſolved to take 
poſſeſſion of his ducheſs's dominions, now in 
the hands of the duke of Brabant ; bur, in the 
mean time, the duke of Burgundy, ſoreſeeing 
that Jacquelina's third marriage might create a 
war between the two princes, her husbands, 
had a conference, on that ſubject, with the 
duke of Bediord, at Amiens, and afterwards 


at Paris, partaking of the diverſions and enter- 
tainments made by the regent, on account of 
his glorious campaign. At his return to Dijon, 
he cclebrated his ſecond nuprials with Bona of 
Artois, widow to Philip, carl of Nevers, his 
uncle; who was fiſter to the carl of Eu, a pri- 
ſoner, in England, and halt-ſiſter of the earl 
2 Clermont, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Bour- 
on. e 

Whilſt this marriage was ſolemnizing, at The duke 
Dijon, the duke of — departed from 2 
Calais, and, with Jacquelina, his wife, march- perl 8 
ed towards Hainault ; and he paſſed through maſter of 

rt of the duke of Burgundy's dominions, Hainault. 

ut did not ſuffer his troops to commit any Hall. 

diſorder. Bouchain opened her gates to him, 
and, ſoon after, all the other towns of Hai- 
nault, ſubmitting, ſwore fealty to him and the 
ducheſs; upon which, the duke of Burgundy 
ordered Ligny and Liſſe-Adam, to draw an ar- 
my together, with all expedition, and join the 
carl of St. Pol, brother to the duke of Bra- 
bant, who was preparing, at Bruſſels, for the 
aſhitance of the duke, his brother ; but, be- 
fore we procced in this affair, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conclude the account of the occur- 
rences of the year 1424, with what paſſed, in 
England, REES | 

Sir John Mortimer, uncle to Edmund, earl of 
Marche, having been, ſome time, a priſoner in 
the tower, was accuſed of attempting his eſcape, 
in order to excite an inſurrection in Wales; 
for it was pretended, that he deſigned to pro- 
cla im the earl of Marche, his nephew, and, 
upon his refuſal, to proclaim himſelf; but, 
whether this accuſation was proved, or it was 
thought proper to diſpatch a perſon, who, 
if he had eſcaped, might have done miſchief, 
he was condemned and executed. 
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another, at Paris, in December, 1423. They 


The carl of Marche, his nephew, did not The death 
agreed, that the deciſion of this affair ſhould 


l "ogy g . a. of the carl 
long ſurvive him; who died, in Ireland, a- of Raich. 


be referred to the pope, as the proper judge 
of ſuch caſes; and the duke of Brabant ap- 
proved of the expedient, being ſenſible that 
there was no ſufficient reaſon to induce the 
court of Rome t annul the marriage; but 
the duke of Glouceſter rejected it; tho 
he proteſted, that he would readily conſent to 

a reaſonable agreement. In the mean while, 
he made preparations, to ſupport his preten- 
ſions, whiff the duke of Bedtord triumphantly 
proſecuted the war, in France. At laſt, in 
October, 1424, he arrived, at Calais, with his 
ducheſs, and brought with him 5000 men; 
and he ftaid there, till about the middle of 
November. 


Iho' the duke of Burgundy was entirely in 


bout the latter end of the year, without iſſue; 
and, by his death, the title of carl of Marche, 
and his right to the crown of England, de- 
ſcended to Richard, duke of York, his nephew, 
ſon to Ann, his ſiſter, and the carl of Cam- 
bridge, beheaded, at Sourhampton, in 1415, 
All the Engliſh hiſtorians unanimouſly agtee, 
that this prince, then under age, did not, as 
yet, bear the title of duke of York, which, 
they affirm, was not conferred upon him, till 
the parliament of Leiceſter, in 1426 ; but it 
appears from the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, that he is ſtiled duke of York, in an act 
dated, February 26, 1425, 13 months before 
the parliament of Leiceiter, where he was on- 
ly knighted. 


of Bur- the duke of Brabant's intereſt, he ſtill conti- In the beginning of the year 1425, king 1425. 
gundy nued his good underſtanding with the Engliſh, Charles's affairs were in a deplorable condi- The _ 
2833 oy hoping the duke of Gloucetter would deſiſt tion; for the battles of Crevant and Verneuil f 5 
of bed. from his pretenſions; and the more, as the had deprived him of his troops and belt ge- ©, 1%, 


duke of Bedford, his brother, endeavoured to 
perſuade him. The arrival of the Engliſh 
troops, at Calais, did not alarm him, being 


nerals ; and, having neither money, nor credit, affairs. 
all his revenues being mortgaged, he was un- P. Daniel. 
able to bring any army into the field. The 


| 0 , at 
aris. 


yet ignorant that they were deſigned againſt 
the duke of Brabant; nay, very probably, 


dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, the two 
moſt potent vaſſals of the croun, were in ſtrict 
alliance with the Engliſh ; the king of Sicily, 


they were ſent from England, to ſtrengthen 11 


BOOK 
1425. 


The affair 
of Hai- 
nault. 


XII. 
his brother-in-law, who had juſt loſt Maine, 
¶ could ſcarce preſerve the reſt of his dominions ; 


and the king of Scotland, the ally of France, 
had made a truce with the- Engliſh, which 


prevented him from ſending any fuccours. 
Charles, being reduced to this wretched ſtate, 
was, as it were, forced, beyond the Loire, 
without hopes of keeping any longer his 


towns, about Paris; moreover, he was juſtly / 


apprehenſive, of quickly ſeeing the enemy's 
armies in Berry, Languedoc, and Dauphine ; 
and the Engliſh called him only the earl 
of Ponthieu, or in deriſion, the king of 
Bourges. | 

Doubtleſs, if the duke of Glouceſter had 
ſhewn the ſame zeal, for the king his ne- 
phew's intereſts, as for his own; and ſent 
the duke of Bedford the troops and money; 
he employed againſt the duke of Brabant, it 
may be. reaſonably preſumed, that France 
would have been utterly rnined ; and that 
Charles would have never been able to vreſt 
that conqueſt out of the hands of the Engliſh. 


This was the critical minute, which that nation 


ſhould have improved ; for they were near the 
end of a war, that had laſted, 10 years, and, 
probably, was going to end, according to their 
wiſh, in ſecuring the crown of France to the 
kings of England. The duke of Bedford evi- 
dently perceived it; and he inceſſantly folli- 


cited his brother to defer the execution of his 


deſigns, till a more convenient ſeaſon, when 
he might even employ all the forces of France 
and England; but his remonſtrances were in- 
capable of diverting the ambitious duke, from 
an enterprize that promiſed him the poſſeſſion 
of four of the fineſt provinces of the Low- 
Countrics. He was a younger brother, and, 
if the king, his nephew, ſhould die, withour 
iſſue, the crown of England would come to 
the duke of Bedfotd, before him; whetEfore, 
he reſolved to embrace an opportunity, not 
likely ever to offer again, that would raiſe him 
above the rank of a ſubjest; ot the ſame 


time, he hindered the duke, his brother, from 


compleating the conqueſt of Frinte. The 
great number of garriſons requiſite, in a king- 
dom, where all the towns and caſtles were 
fortified, drained the Engliſh army; fo that 
the regent, not receiving any ſupplies, by 
reaſon of the unhappy diverſion of Hainault, 


as well as Charles, was unable to bring an 


A cont. © 
nuation of 


the buſi- 
neſs of 
Hainault. 
Monſtre- 
let. 


army into the field; which is the true reaſon, 
why, during the year 1425, the war was, as 
it were, diſcontinued, in France, by both the 
contending parties. 

I left the duke of Glouceſter maſter of 
Hainault, and the duke of Burgundy prepar- 
ing to diſpoſſeſs him; and; in Burgundy's or- 
ders to his generals, for levying an army, he 
repreſented, that, having agreed with the 
duke of Bedford, upon an expedient to end 
the quarrel, it was accepted by the duke of 


Brabant, but rejected by the duke of Glou- 
ceſter. The Engliſh prince, hearing of this, 


ſent the duke of Burgundy a letter, dated 


from Mons, January the 12th, 1424-5, 2 
the 


ing him with ſa ing an un- truth; and 
duke of Burgundy, returning a very abuſive 
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68r 
anſwer, told him he lied, and offered to prove 1425. 
his aſſertion, in ſingle combat, and to take thje: 
duke of Bedford for judge. The duke of 
Glouceſter accepted the challenge, and ap- 
pointed St. George's day, for the combat; 
and ſeveral other bitter letters paſſed be- 
oo them, but of no conſequence to the 
equel. | | 
Wh theſe two princes, thus, reviled each Braine is 
other, the earl of St. Pol, brother to the duke taken by 
of Brabant, beſieged the ſmall town of Braine, — 4 
in Hainaulr, defended by 200 Engliſh ; bur, 
after a feint reſiſtance, the garriſon capitular- 
ing, the Brabanders violated the articles, put 
the Engliſh to the ſword, and ſet fire to the 
town. oft 
In the interim, as the ſingle combat of the A truce 
dukes of Burgundy and Glouceſter was to r 
decide the principal quarrel, between Glou- f G10. 
ceſter and Brabant, it was j proper to ceſter and 
make a truce ; upon the ſigning of which, the Brabant. 
duke of Gloucetter returned into England. 
He would have taken his ducheſs along with 
him; but the people of Mons ſo preſsd him 
to leave her behind, that he could not deny 
their requeſt ; however, he obliged the ma- 
giſtrates to ſolemnly ſwear to defend her, at 
the peril of their lives, againſt all perſons 
whatever. : | | 5 
The war of Hainault ſuſpending tHe of Charles 
France, Charles endeavoured to improve this takes ad- . 
happy diverſion ; and, in a great council, bes.“ 
held to conſider the ſtatè of his affairs, it was „ ult di- 
unanimouſly agreed, that there was offly ong veffion. 
way, to free him from his preſent circuit p. Daniel. 
ſtances; namely, to . the dukes of Bur- 
arte Blanche, in or- 
der to gain them from the Engliſh. The firf 
had openly broke with the duke Gloueeſten; 
and the other might be prevailed on by the 
earl of Richemont, who had a great influence 
over him, and, moreover, was highly incenſed 
againſt the duke of Bedford. This was a fa- 
vonrable juncture ; and, on the other hand; 
Bona of Artois, lately married to the da 20 
of Burgundy, being French, andfhalf-ſiſter to 
the earl of Clermont, the king's zealous ad- 


herent, it was probable, that ſhe would 
readily , exert herſelf, to gain the duke, hex 
ſpouſe. | BY 


Upon the reſolution, then, taken, Wi - 
ſpe& to the two dukes, Charles ſent tothe 
earl of Richemont private emiſſaries, who told 
him, what a great eſteem the king had for 
him; intimating, that he had often ſaid, he 
ſhould account himſelf invincible; if he could 
have him at the head of his army; which was 
attacking the prince, in the moſt ſenſible 
part. As he had a high conceipt of his own 
merit, it was no ſmall pleaſure to him, that 
Charles offered him a poſt, ſcornfully refufed 
him by the duke of Bedford ; yer, perceiving 
that the perſons that talked to him, thus, 
were ſent only to ſound him, he contented 
himſelf with returning a civil anſwer to their 
compliments, and artfully inſinuating, that 


he was ſtrongly inclined to ſerve their maſter. 


Charles, afterwards, ſent to him the queen 
dowager of Sicily, his mother-in-law, with 


8 K |  Tannegui 
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1425. 'Tannegui du Chatel, and impowered them to 
Www offer him the conſtable's ſword ; which poſt 
had been vacant, ever ſince the death of the 

earl of Buchan, ſlain in the battle of Verneuil. 

The queen of Sicily and Du Chatel found the 

earl entirely diſpoſed to the change; for, be- 

ing exaſperated againſt the duke of Bedford, 

and extremely proud and vindictive, he was 
pleaſed with a proſpect of revenging his con- 
tempt ; ſo that, without much ſollicĩtat ion, he 
accepted the king's offer, with great demon- 
ſtrations of gratitude, and promiſed to en- 

ge the duke, his brother, in his intereſts. 
. he required two conditions, with- 

out which, he proteſted, he could not accept 

this honour, nor promiſe any thing, with 


regard to the duke, his brother. The firſt 


was, that Louvet and d' Avaugour, the prin- 
cipal authors of the Pontievrian conſpiracy, 
ſhould be removed from eourt ; and the ſe- 
cond, that the' duke of Burgundy ſhould con- 


ſent to the propoſed affair, becauſe he had en- 


gaged himſelf, by oath, with the duke of 
Burgundy, in the treaty of Amiens. He was 
not ſo ſcrupulous, with reſpect to the duke of 
Bedford, tho he was no leſs engaged with 
him, than with the duke of Burgundy ; but 
paſſion frequently cauſes the ſame thing to ap- 
pear, in different lights, according to the per- 
fons with whom we are concerned. The queen 
and Du Chatel readily aſſured him, that the 
king would comply with his demands ; upon 
which, he came to Tours, where Charles took 
care to flatter his vanity, with all poſſible ci- 
vilities and careſſes; but the ear! plainly 
told the king, that he could lift in his nt 
only upon the two conditions propoſed. The 
king gave him hopes of the firſt, without fix- 
ing the time; and, as to the ſecond, he was 
pleaſed, that he ſhould talk with the duke of 
Burgundy, to obtain his conſent; moreover, 
he ſent to the duke of Burgundy the biſhops 
of Puy and Chartres, with orders to ſound 
him, whether it was poſſible to diſengage him 
from the king of England. 
The duke Tho' the e of Burgundy was extremely 
of Bur- incenſed againſt the duke of Glouceſter, he 
gundy did not appear fo inclinable to an agreement, 
5 * as Charles and his council expected; for, the 
with re. Murder of the duke, his father, being {till 
gard to freſh in his mind, he ſhewed, at firſt, an ex- 
Charles treme averſion to a reconciliation. Neverthe- 


VII. leis, preſſed by the King's envoys, who, to 


excuſe their matter, caſt the blame on his evil 
counſellors, he replicd, that the king ſhould 
diſmiſs thoſe pernicious counſellors, and then 
it would be time to confer, about an accommo- 
dation; which was a ſufficient intimation, that 
he was not incxorable, eſpecially, as he rea- 
dily conſented, that the earl of Richemont 

ſhould accept of the conitable's ſword. _ 
The king's Charles, in all appcarance, had reaſon to 
perplexity congratulate himſelf, upon his good fortune; 
about his for he might now gain the duke of Bretagne; 
favourites. and, beſides, he had hopes, that the duke of 
| Burgundy would not be proof againit a reaſon- 
able fatisfaCtion. However, the terms impo- 
{cd upon him threw him into great perplexi- 
ty; js to procure theſe advantages, he mult 


part with his two principal miniſters, favour-' 1429. 
egui du Cha 


ites, and confidents, viz. Tann 


tel, who ſlew the duke of Burgundy, and 
Louvet, preſident of Provence, whom the 


duke of Bretagne conſidered, as author of the 
Pontievrian conſpiracy. Du Chatel ſaved him 
part of his trouble, who came and fell at his 
feet, intreating him, in reward of his ſer- 
vices, to permit him to retire, ſince his 
preſence, at court, for the future, muſt, 
of courſe, be prejudicial to ſo good a 
maſter ; but it was a long time, before the 
king could reſolve to grant his requeſt ; tho”, 
preſſed by the continual inſtances of a faithful 
ſervant, who defired his leave, only to give 
him a freſh proof of his zeal, he ſuffered «og 
at laſt, to retire, There are few favourites, 
who, thus, prefer their maſter's good to their 
own ; and Louvet, who was not ſo difinte- 
reſted, would have kept himſelf in his poſt, 
at the expence of all the advantages the 
king could expect from an alliance with the 
duke of Bretagne. 


In the mean while, the earl of Richemont, Charles 
cannot 
think of 
diſcarding 
Louvet. 


conftable's ſword, the 7th of March, 1425 ; P. Daniel. 


not doubting, in the leaſt, that the king would 
perform his promiſe, with reſpect to Louvet, 
came to him, at Tours, where he received the 


and he had promiſed to gain the duke of Bre- 
tagne from England; but, Louvet and d'Avau- 
gour continuing ſtill about the king, he did 
not haſtily make good his engagement. Charles 
was not unwilling to ſacrifice the laſt ; but 
Louvet had a firmer footing, at court. Beſides 
his being beloved by the king, one of his 
daughters, wife to the lord de Joyeuſe, ſhared 
Charles's heart with Agnes Sorrel, who be- 
gan to appear, at court, as a favourite; ſo 
that, to gain the duke of Bretagne, Charles 
was forced to diſmiſs a beloved miniſter, and 
diſoblige a miſtreſs. On the other hand, Lou- 
vet did all that was poſſible, to ruin the con- 
ſtable, in his maſter's favour ; repreſenting to 
him, how haughtily he had impoſed terms on 
his ſovereign, as if he had been his equal, and 
cauſed it to be conſidered, as a favour, that 


he was pleaſed to accept of the conſtable's 


{word ; and, in a word, he ſo manages the 
king, that Charles, who was very obſtinate, 
reſolved, at no rate, to part with his miniſter. 


Ihe conſtable, being diſappointed, determin- He is for- 
ed to ruin Louvet, even in ſpite of the king z ced from 
wherefore, knowing that this miniiter was not 


beloved by the great men at court, he ſo ca- 
balled with them, that a plot was formed, to 
remove him from the king. As ſoon as he 
was ſecure of the ſucceſs of his project, he 
withdrew from court, without taking leave, 
and ſent the king word, that he would never 
return, whilſt Louvet was there. Charles, re- 
gardleſs of his retreat, ſtill | ga in his re- 
ſolution to keep his miniſter ; but, finding 
thar, by degrees, the great men retired. to 
their governments, under various pretences, 
that they refuſed to receive his orders, and 
that he had but two or three towns leſt, which 
he could call his own, he ſaw, that he mult re- 
ſolve to part with Louvet, or his kingdom; and 
he was then apprehenſive, that the ee 
wou 


court by 
the con- 


ſtable. 
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1425. would deliver the duke of Bretagne's places to 
the Engliſh ; ſo that he was conſtrained, tho' 
with extreme indignation, to diſmiſs his mini- 

ſter, who had ſtill ſo much credit as to cauſe his 
creature, De Giac; to be received, in his room. 

The duke Upon this removal, the conſtable would have 
of Bre- returned to court; but Charles was ſo pro- 
2 _ voked wirh him, that he could not bear to {ce 
Chars him. However, the ſtate of his affairs obliged 
Du Tiller. him, at length, to admit him again; and the 
P. Daniel. conſtable, content with having accompliſhed 
his deſigns, performed his promite; relating 

to the duke, his brother, and brought him 

to Saumur, where he did homage to the king. 

A quarrel Whilſt the carl of Richemont was . railing 
berween diſturbances, in the court of king Charles, 
the duke Henry did not enjoy greater tranquillity. I 
N have obſerved, that the duke of Glouceſter 
biſhop of and the biſhop of Wincheſter, his uncle, were 
Wincheſ- enemies; and, on which (ide ſoever the fault 
ter. Hall. lay, they loſt no opportunity of plaguing one 
another ; and the Hainault expedition furnith- 

ed the biſhop with one, which he knew how 

to improve. When this undertaking was pro- 

poſed, in council, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ir, 

and evidently ſhewed, how prejudicial ir might 

be to the king's affairs; but, tho'; on this oc- 

caſion, he was in the right, the duke of Glou- 

ceiter had intereſt enough to have it approv- 

ed; and he departcd with a mind imbitrered 

againit his uncle, and with a reſolution to be 
revengea, the firſt opportunity... 

The hiſtorians do not inform us, how the 
2 was ſettled, during the duke of 
zlouceſter's abſence, which laſted, about a 

year; tho', very probably, the biſhop of Win- 

cheſter had the greateſt ſhare in it, making 

uſe of this advantage to create his enemy ma- 


ny vexations ; and ſome even ſay, that all his 


proceedings tended to deprive him of the pro- 
tectorſhip, in order to obtain it for himſelf. 

The duke returning to England, about 
October, 1425, this quarrel was kindled a- 
freſh, with great animoſity, on both ſides ; 
and, one day, intending to go to the tower, Sir 
Richard Woodville, the governor, refuſed him 
admittance, by the advice of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter. The protector, who was ex- 
tremely high-ſpirited, flew into a furious paſ- 
ſion with the biſhop, and proceeded even to 
threats ; and, in a word, the quarrel roſe to 
ſuch a height, that they both began to arm 
their friends, either to attack, or defend. 
The duke of Coimbra, prince of Portugal, then 
in England, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
attempted to reconcile them, but to no pur- 
poſe ; and an hiſtorian affirms; that the bithop 
of Wincheſter was forced to fly for refuge to 
the tower, and that eight or ten of his people 
were killed by the duke's ; but this is impro- 
bable ; ſince, in their mutual complaints, laid 
before the enſuing parliament, there is nor 
the leaſt mention of any ſuch thing. 


22 The prelate, having no warriors, on his 
£114 comes ſide, did not find his account, in deciding the 


into Eng- Juarrel, by arms; for the intrigues of the ca- 
land, binet were more within his province; and, 
Hall. therefore, to prevent the miſchief that might 

betal him, Tal things continued in this tate, 
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he wrote to the duke of Bedford, deſiring him 1425. 
to come into England, repreſenting, in his let 
ter, that, unleſs he made all poſſible haſte, the | 
kingdom was in danger of being expoſed to 

fatal commotions, by his, brother's impetnous 
temper ; and the duke of Bedford, perceiv- 

ing the importance of this quarrel, ſet out, im- 
mediately, leaving, in France, Richard de Warwick 
Beauchamp, carl cf Warwick, to command, in <ommands 
his room, and arrived, in England, the zcth * Pub 
of December. | N 

The duke no ſooner landed in the kingdom, 1426. 
than he aſſumed the title of protector, and The duke 
was received, as ſuch, purſuant to the act of 4 wa 
parliament, in 1422; and it appears from the ci 
Collection of the Publick A&s, not only that for pro- 
petitions were preſented to him, as protector, tector. 
but that the parliament aſſigned him the ſa- Act. Pub. 
lary of Sooo marks, annexed to that dignity, 
which the duke of Glouceſter, till then, had en- 
joyed. 

A few days after his arrival, the duke of England 
Bedtord, taking notice, in council, of the trea- proclaims 

war with 
chery of the duke of Bretagne and the earl p,agne. 
ct Richemont, repreſented, how prejudicial it Argentrz, 
was to the king's affairs; upon which, and by 
his advice, it was unanimouſly reſolved, to 
declare war againſt the duke of Bretagne ; and 
ic was proclaimed, on the 15th of January. 
Moreover, to hind that prince employment, in 
his own country, and prevent him from aſſiſt- 
ing king Charles, a reſolution was taken to 
ſupport the Pontievrians, his enemies, in or- 
der, by their means, to raife a civil war, in 
Bretagne; and, with this view, ſafe-conducts 
were diſpatched to the two brothers of Pon- 
tievre, tho? it came to nothing; probably, be- 
cauſe their intereſt was not great, in that 
country. 

This affair being over, the duke of Bedford a conti- 
wholly applied himſelf, to procure a ſincere re- nuation of 
conciliation. between the duke, his brother, the quar- 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter ; and the wa — of the 
was to favour neither. Had he eſpouſed his _—_— 
brother's cauſe, as the ties of blood ſeemed to cefter and 
require, he would not have been qualified for biſhop of 
the office of a mediator ; but, beſides the Wincheſ- 
character of brother and nephew, he had an- Halt 
other to maintain, viz. that of protector, prin= * 
cipally concerned in the good of the ſtate, in- 
dependently of the duties of nature. To de- 
termine, therefore, ſo nice an affair, he aſſem- 
bled ſome of the prime nobility, at St. Al- 
bans, in hopes of finding, with their aſſiſt- 
ance, ſome expedient, to content theſe two 

rinces; but their animoſity was ſo great, that 
it was impoſſible to ſucceed, by this means. 
After many truitleſs endeavours, the deciſion 


of the affair was referred to a parliament ſum- 


moned, at Leiceſter, for March; and, when 

the parliament met, the duke of Glouceſter 

exhibited, againſt the biſhop, the ſix following 

articles. | 
I. He accuſed him of cauſing him to be de- ,,;.. of 

nied entrance into the tower, and fo render- accuſation 

ing the dignity of protector contemptible. againſt the 
II. That he would have removed the king biſhop. 

from his palace, at Eltham, to Windſor, with Hall. 

an intent to become maſter of his perſon. 


III. That, 
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1426. III. That, not being fatisfied, with cauſing 
him to be denied admittance into the tower, 
he had placed armed men, on London-bridge, 

and in Southwark, on purpoſe to murder him. 
IV. That he had concealed a villain, in the 
late king's room, when prince of Wales, in 

order to murder him. 
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the court, at his pleaſure ; and, in the mean 1426. 
while, the army daily diminiſhed, by deſer- w/w 
tions; which diſappointments exceedingly 
troubled the conſtable, who dreaded, that his 
reputation would be blaſted, in his firſt no- 


table action. In a word, he had falſe intelli- 


— — 


” 
| 2. The biſhop gave a particular anſwer to theſe men, with orders to poſt themſelves, on the 
| ply. re- accuſations, by explaining ſuch of his actions road to Avranche, and oppoſe the firſt efforts 
| ' as might have been miſinterpreted or by of the enemy, if they came, during the aſ- 4 
en —_— the facts laid to his charge. ſault; and then he cauſed the breach to be | 
| | He is de- The parliament, appointing commiſſioners vigorouſly attacked; but the garriſon, which 
4 nook to examine into this affair, declared, upon was very numerous, made ſuch a brave de- 
| | their report, that the charge was groundleſs, fence, as gave the beſiegers very little ho 
1 and acquitted” the biſhop; and they obliged of being maſters of it. Whilſt both ſides 
'F the two princes to be reconciled ; upon which, fought, with equal ardor, the detachment, 
q they ſhook hands, and, in appearance, part- hearing no news of the enemies, and imagin- 
ed good friends, tho* they were, as much as ing it diſhonourable to expect them, in vain, 
| ever, enemies to each other. : whillt the reſt were engaged, haſtily returned 2 
by 8 In the interim, as the times and circum- to aſſiſt, at the aſſault; but their coming 4 8 
| aber en ſtances of affairs would not allow the duke of threw the beſiegers into a panic; who fan- * 
risfy both Glouceſter to be entirely ſacrificed to his ene- cied, that the detachment, being repulſed by 
parties. my, the protector took care to procure him al- the enemies, were flying for refuge to the camp, 
Act. Pub. ſo ſome ſatisſaction; for, taking the great ſeal and, in this belief, relinquiſhed the aſſault. 
from the biſhop of Wincheſter, he gave it The conſtable did all that was poffible, to 
to the biſhop of London; and, beſides, as nndeceive them; but the diſorder was already 
it was impoſſible for the two adverſaries ro be fo great, that it was to no purpoſe. In the 
together in the council, without great preju- mean time, the beſieged, ſecing the confufion 
dice to the king's affairs, he perſuaded the that prevailed in the camp, fallied out; and, 
biſhop to accompany him into France, under ſuddenly attacking the troops already terrified, 
the pretence of performing a vow ; but, to re- they eaſily put them to flight. The conſtable 
pair the injury his abſence might do him, he himſelf was forced to follow them, and leave 
permitted him to ſollicit a cardinal's cap, his baggage and arrillery in the power of his 
which he received, ſhortly after. enemies, extremely concerned to find all his 
Mowbray This affair being, thus, happily over, the projects confounded, by this unfortunate acci- 
joe wag protector reſtored John Mowbray, carl dent; yet, as he had not loſt many men, he 
ive of marſhal, to the title of duke of Norfolk, 


V. That he had adviſed the ſame prince,toſeize 


the crown,before the king his father's death. 


VI. That his letter to the duke of Bed- 


ford evidently ſhewed, that he deſigned to raiſe 


a civil war in the kingdom. 


Vork, wich which his father, Thomas, was deprived of 
40 others, by Richard II. and he made 40 knights, a- 


is knight- 


mong whom was the young duke of York ; 
which, doubtleſs, is the * that he is {aid 
to receive, in this parliament, the title of 
duke of York ; tho' it is certain he bore it, 
before, as has been obſerved. 


Beauvron- numerous forces, which the earl of Warwick 


Argentre. 


was unable to withſtand, he entered Norman- 
dy, and took Pontorſon, about the end of 
February ; and then he beſieged St. James de 
Beuvron, where the Engliſh had a ftrong gar- 
riſon; but this ſiege proved more tedious and 
difficult than he expected. He had been pro- 
miſed a convoy of money; but De Giac, who 
had the management of the treaſury, was in 
no haſte to ſend it, being glad to have ſuch an 
opportunity of mortifying the conſtable ; for 
he was apprehenſive, that, if he gained re- 
putation, at this ſiege, he would grow more 
haughty and imperious, and pretend to rule 


gence, that the Engliſh were aſſembling all 
their forces, to raiſe the ſiege ; and his fear 
of a diſgrace led him to reſolve to ſtorm the 
town, tho' the breach was not, as yet, ſuffi- 
ciently wide or prepared. To ſecure himſelf 
againſt the dreaded reliet, he detached 2000 


was ſtill able, after drawing his army together, 

to march into Anjou, and take la Fleche and 

Galerand, belonging to the Engliſh. 
However, the x, 

was incapable of comforti 


ing of theſe two places He cauſes 
him, for his De Giac 
misfortune before St. James's ; he openly ac- fl. 


cuſed De Giac of being the cauſe ; and, re- p. Lebe 


gardleſs of the . * reſentment, he reſolved 


The con- Whilſt the duke of Bedford was, thus, em- to be revenged. The moment he returned to 
{ſtable Ki- ployed, in England, the conſtable Richemont court, alter the campaign, which the deſertion 
chemont Jevied an army, in Bretagne; being extremely of his troops forced him to end, fooner than 
takes on. impatient to ſhew, that he was not unworthy he intended, he cauſed De Giac to be ſeized, 
and be- Of his poſt ; and, by his care and credit, this in his bed, and, by a ſentence, as violent as 
ſieges army amounted to 20,000 men. With theſe jr was raſh and irregular, ordered him to be 


ſtrangled, and then thrown into the Loire. 
After this, he boldly declared, that he would 
treat, in the ſame manner, any perſon what- 
ever, that ſhould endeavour to engroſs the 
king's favour ; and the Camus of ulieu, 
notwithſtanding theſe menaces, accepting De 
Giac's place, was, by the conſtable's means, 
aſſaſſinated, in the King's own palace, and 
even before his eyes. Such was the haughti- 
neſs of this prince, that he could not bear 
any perſon, at court, that was not his crea- 
ture; but, by the way, this monſtrous arro- 
gance is far trom agreeing with the exceſſive 
encomiums beſtowed upon him, 

| Charles 
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#426. 


Charles, on account of theſe haughty pro- 


1 ceedings, would not ſee the conſtable ; nay, 


The king he could not hear him mentioned, without 


es co 


ſee him. 


The defeat 


of the 
Engliſh, 
at the 
blockade 
of Mon- 
targis. 
Morftre- 
kr, 


of 
* 


that of St. James; but, upon his refuſal, it 


horror ; but his diſpleaſure was diſregarded by 
a man, who had both the nobles and people, 
on his ſide. It was univerſally thought, that 
he did the king a favour, to ſerve him, in his 
extremity ; and, upon the leaſt diſcontent, they 
threatened to abandon him, for the Engliſh, 
who received, with open arms, thoſe that ſub- 
mitted to their ſovereign. Moreover, the earl 
of Warwick had now inveſted Montargis, a- 
bout a month; and it was not poſſible for 
Charles to relieve that place, without the help 
of the Bretons ; fo that, at the inſtance of La 
Trimouille, he permitted this proud prince, 
to pay his reſpects to him; but his affairs 
were not, the more, advanced by it. 

Whilſt the duke of Bedford was, in Eng- 
land, the earl of Warwick, who commanded, 
in France, did all that lay in his power, to 
maintain the affairs of the Englith in a good 
ſituation ; tho”, at firſt, he was too weak, to 
oppoſe the conſtable's entrance into Norman- 
dy; but, hearing that the Bretons had diſ- 
banded themſelves, becauſe there was no mo- 
ney to pay them, he believed himſelf in a 
condition to make ſome attempt. He entered 
Maine, with 5000 men, and retook ſeveral 
caſtles, which the Bretons had ſeized ; for the 
ſurpriſing of places was, then, ſo frequent, 
that ſometimes the ſame town changed its 
maſter, twice or thrice, in a year; but it 


would be endleſs to relate the circumitances 


of every particular. The earl of Warwick, 
finding that the. conſtable's defeat, before 
St. James's, the deſertion of his troops, and 
the broils, in Charles's court, had long diſ- 
abled the French from having an army in the 
field, formed a deſign, to become maſter of 
Montargis ; a place neceſſary for the execu- 
tion of the regent's project, ro carry the war, 
beyond the Loire. Indeed, he could not ex- 
pect, with his few troops, to take Montargis, 
by a ſiege, in form; but yet he entertained 
hopes, that the place, being cloſely blocked 
up, would be obliged to ſurrender, before it 
could be relieved. The river Loin parting 
into three branches, near this town, there was 
a neceſſity for ſeparating the troops into three 


dificrent quarters, the principal of which the 


earl of Warwick commanded ; the command 
of the ſecond was given to the earl of Suffolk ; 
and that of the third to John de la Pole, his 
brother. Theſe quarters were joined, by 
bridges of communication ; and, in this 
poſture, the Engliſh patiently waited, till 
hunger ſhould compel the beſieged to come 
to a capitulation. | 
The blockade had now continued, three 
months ; and Charles had taken no care, 
about relieving the plage. At length, the be- 
ſieged acquainting him, that they could no 
longer reſiſt, without relief, he caſt his eyes 
on the conſtable for that undertaking. Riche- 
mont, who had now no army, refuſed the 
commiſſion ; being unwilling, with new-levied 
troops, to expoſe himſelf to a diſgrace, like 


hg 
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was given to the baſtard of Orleans, who was 1426. 
returned from Avignon, where he had retired = 
with Louvet, his father-in-law. This young 
lord, then only 22 years old, had already 
made eight campaigns ; and, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, he gave ſignal proofs of his conduct and 
valour ; and he muſt needs have been young, 
to undertake ſuch an enterprize, with no more 
than 1600 men, againſt the earl of Warwick, 
whoſe reputation was equal to that of the moſt 
renowned generals. 
The beſieged having intelligence, that ſuc- 
cours were preparing, let go their ſſuices, to 
favour them; but the Loin was ſo ſwoln there- 
by, that the bridges of communication, be- 
tween the Engliſh quarters, were overflown. 
The baſtard of Orleans arriving, in the inte- 
rim, judged, that he ought, immediately, to 
attack the enemy, before the waters were fal- 
len; and he gave half his troops to La Hire, 
to attack Pole's quarter, whilſt, with the other 
half, he fell upon the earl of Suffolk. It was 
a ſtrange ſort of battle, the ſoldiers, on both 
tides, ſtanding up to their middle, in water; 
but, at laſt, after a long reſiſtance, the two 
quarters were forced, with the loſs of 1500 of 
rhe Engliſh ; many of whom were drowned, 
in attempting to paſs into the other quar- 
ter, becauſe the bridges were under water. 
Warwick, perceiving it impoſſible to aſſiſt his 
men, choſe to retreat, in good order; and 
this action acquired the baſtard of Orleans a 
great reputation, being, thenceſorward, con- 
ſidered, as a perſon, that would, one day, be: 
come a famous general. a ow 
Since the end of the preceding year, the The con? 


dukes of Burgundy and Glouceſter had been 9 


Preparing for their ſingle combat, which, pro- fiir or 


bably, as it was not fought, at the time ap- Hainault. 
pointed, viz. St. George's day, was deferred; Monſtre- 
by conſent ; but, tho? theſe two princes ſeem- let. 

ed to have nothing more to manage, and the 

deciſion of the affair of Hainault was likely 

to depend on the ſucceſs of their combat, tge 
duke of Burgundy did not believe himſelf obs * - * 
liged to confound his perſonal quarrel with te 
duke of Brabant's affairs, or to overlook the 
advantages procured him by the truce, to put 

that prince in poſſeſſion of his wite's dominions. 

The duke of Glouceſter was no ſooner out of 
Hainault, than he began, by private emiſ- 

ſaries, to cabal among the chief men of the 
country, for the delivery of Jacquelina, who 
continued, at Mons; and the counteſs, her 
mother, ever a friend to the houſe of Burgun- 

dy, came into the plot, tho' ſhe induftriouſly 
concealed it from her daughter. When mat- 

ters were brought to maturity, the towns of 
Hainault, ſuddenly, declared for the duke of 


Brabant ; and the earl of St. Pol, his brother, 


appeared, before Mons, with an army. Then 
the magiſtrates of the city, pretending a 
fright, and intimating, that they Dull not 
alone bear the brunt of the war, entered-into a 
treaty with him ; and, as ws had 
been ſecretly ſettled, they promiſed to deliver 
Jacquelina ro the duke of Burgundy, till the 
pope ſhould decide the point in diſpute ; and 
Jacquelina heard _— of the matter, till it 

8 was 
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was too late to prevent it. She wrote to the 
duke of Glouceſter, complaining of being 
baſely betrayed; but her complaints were in- 
effeCtual. On the 13th of June, 1426, ſhe 
was compelled to leave Mons, under the con- 
duct of the prince of Orange, -who guarded 
her, as far as Gaunt, the place appointed for 
her reſidence ; and, after this, all Hainault un- 
animoully received the duke of Brabant, tor 
fovereign. 

Jacquelina was inraged to find herſelt a 
us, but, as reſiſtance would only render 

r condition more inſupportable, ſhe teign- 
ed to be pleaſed, that her affair was referred 
to the pope's deciſion; and this diſſimulation 
procured her a gentle and honourable treat- 
ment, which ſhe knew how to improve. In 


She makes September, ſhe found means to eſcape, in 
her eſcape, man's cloaths, and retire into Holland ; 
and getsto where ſhe was well received by ſome of her 


{ubjeEts ; whilſt others choſe rather to adhere 
to the duke of Burgundy, perceiving how 
difficult it would be to ſupport her againſt ſuch 
a powerful enemy. The duke, being vexed, 
at her eſcape, carried the war into Holland, 
to hinder her from fortifying herſelf, in that 
country; and this war, foreign to our hiſto- 
ry, laſted the year 1427, — part of 1428. 
1 ſhall, hereatter, relate the ſucceſs; but, in 
the mean time, I muſt return to what paſſed, 
in France. 

The earl ot Warwick's loſs, before Mon- 
targis, and the neceſſity of garriſoning ſo 
many towns, prevented his keeping the field; 
moreover, the duke of Bedford had ordered 
him, to ſpare his troops for an important 
expedition, which it was not yet proper to 
diſcover ; and Charles, all the while, was in 
no better condition ; for the advantage, late- 
ly gained by his troops, had not augmented 
his forces. Thus, both ſides were forced to 
remain inactive ; or, at leaſt, to content them- 
ſelves, with attempts to ſurpriſe ſome places. 

In the beginning of this year, the carl of 
Foix, who went over, at length, to king 
Charles, ſent him ſome troops, under the 
command of count d' Orval, ot the houſe of 
Albret ; and this general, approaching Mans, 
where the earl of Suffolk was, with a few 
ſoldiers, held intelligence with ſome of the 
burghers, who promiſed to ſurrender the 
city. Accordingly, he was admitted, and the 
earl of Suffolk forced to retire into the caſtle, 
where he had only three days proviſions ; 
and, in this extremity, he ſent to Talbot, 
then at Alenſon, deſiring him to endeavour 
to relieve him. Talbot did not loſe a mo- 
ment ; for, by the next night, he was with 
ſome troops, at the foot of the caſtle, to- 
wards the country, and entered, at a poſtern- 
gate, whilſt d'Orval thought himſelf ſafe in 
the city, not imagining that the beſieged could 
be ſo ſoon relieved. At break of day, Suffolk 
and Talbot ſallied out of the caſtle, and, tak- 
ing the French unprepared, expelled them out 
of the city ; ſo that the place was, almoſt as 
ſoon, recovered, as loſt, by the extraordinary 
diligence of Talbot, one of the braveſt and 
moſt experienced commanders of the age. 


After this expedition, the two generals 1427. 
marched to Laval, a ſmall town, in Maine 
and took it, with caſe; and then, joining Suffolk 
the carl of Warwick, who was marching to _ — 4 
thoſe parts, they beſieged Pontorſon, taken  ;ya1. 
by the conſtable Richemont, the preceeding 
year ; but, as this ſiege was very long, I ſhall 
leave the generals there, in order to relate 
what paſſed in other places. 

The duke of Bedford arrived from Eng- The duke 
land, the beginning of this year, according of Bed- 
to the Engliſh hittorians, or ſome months ford re- 
ſooner, if we believe the French, with a for- . to 
midable reinforcement ; being accompanied 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had re- 
ceived, at Calais, a cardinal's cap, given 
with great ceremony. We find, in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, that he was ge- 
nerally ſtiled the cardinal of England, doubt- 
leſs, becauſe he was of the royal tamily ; and 
yet the Engliſh authors ſeem to have been 
ignorant of this circumſtance, becauſe they 
always call him only the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter ; and I ſhall give him the ſame title, 
for the future. Shortly after, the biſhop was 
made the pope's legate, in England ; by which 
means, he had an opportunity of increaſing 


his riches and credit, to the great prejudice 


of the duke of Glouceſter, his enemy. 


The ſiege of Pontorſon ſtill continued, tho' Richemont 


king Charles was unable to relieve that town; With- 
for he was then employed, about much more fon dun. 
important afiairs, that more nearly concerned p. Daniel. 
him. The conſtable Richemont was retired Hall. 
to Vannes, in Bretagne, extremely diſpleaſed 
at the king's l ; for, ſince his receiv- 
ing the conſtable's ſword, he had done nothing, 
to anſwer the expectations he had raiſed of 
his valour and abilities On the con- 
trary, inſtead of advancing the king's affairs, 
he had rendered the royal authority ſo con- 
temptible, that, by his pride and oppreſſions, 
and violent proceedings, it may be ſaid, that, 
now, Charles was leſs a king, than before; 
for the princes and great men, at court, after 
his example, preſumed to give law to their 
ſovereign. Since the death of Beaulicu, La 
Trimouille was the ſole favourite, and had 
ſuch an aſcendant over the king, that nothing 
was done, without his direction; and the con- 
ſtable expected, at firſt, to have been a great 
gainer, by this change, becauſe the new fa- 
vourite had always profeſſed a friendſhip for 
him ; but he was ſoon convinced of the con- 
trary, His behaviour to the former miniſters 
making La Trimouille apprehenſive of the 
ſame treatment, he exerted himſelt, to in- 
flame the king's averſion to him; and the 
whole court quickly perceived it, with extreme 
concern; for the great men could have no 
proſpect of preferments, unleſs the king's at- 
tairs were in a good ſxyation, and were per- 
ſuaded, that the conſtdWe alone was capable 
of reſtoring them. For this, and ſeveral other 
reaſons, the new favourite became exceeding 
odious ; inſomuch that, at laſt, a. contederacy 
was formed againſt him, of which the earls 
of Clermont and De la Marche, his couſin, 
were the heads ; who began with an attempt 
upon 
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upon his life, aſter Richemont's example. Be- 
ing informed, that the king was gone to Lo- 
ches, and had left La Trimouille, at Bourges, 
they aflembled ſome troops, and marched thi- 
ther, to ſeize him; but they found, that he 
had already followed the king ; however, not 
to loſe their labour entirely, they reſolved to 
carry away La Borde and De Prie, two of his 
creatures, who were retired into the great 
tower. De Prie was killed in his own de- 
fence ; but La Borde held ont, till the king 
himſelf came, to reſcue him. This affair turned 
to a civil war, -which, having continued ſome 
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with Henry V; and to promiſe, with an oath, 
ro do homage to young 
This moderation made great impreſſion on the 
duke of Bretagne, who, ever after, was a 
faithful friend to the Engliſh, even in the de- 
cline of their affairs. On the contrary, tho' 
the regent found, that he could expect no 
great aſſiſtance from the duke of Bretagne, be- 
cauſe of the influence the conſtable, his bro- 
ther, had over him ; yer he believed thar the 
gaining that prince, from Charles's party, was 
no ſmall advantage to the Engliſh. 
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enry, when required. = 


I left the duke of Burgundy at war with The con- 
Jacquelina, in Holland, under the plauſible pr 4 
prerence of ſupporting the honour ad intereſt be 2 
of the duke of Brabant, his couſin ; tho', as of Hai- 
the ſequel will ſhew, in reality, it was only nault. 
for his own private views. This war, as may Monſtre- 


be preſumed, did not turn much to Jacqueli- le. 


months, was, at length, ended, by the duke 
of Alenſon's mediation. This young prince, 
who was taken priſoner, at the battle of Ver- 
neuil, was lately releaſed, by the duke of 
Burgundy's interceſſion, who, tho' an enemy 
to king Charles, ſought all occaſions, to gain 


The duke 
of Bed- 
ford 
marches a- 
gainſt the 
duke of 
Bretagne. 
Du Tillet. 
Argentre. 


the friendſhip of the French princes; but it 
coſt the duke of Alenſon 200,000 crowns, a 
very conſiderable ſum, at all times, but eſpe- 
cially at the preſent juncture; for, to procure 
this moriey, he was obliged to part with his 
jewels, and fell the duke of Bretagne the 
rown of Fougeres, at a very low rate. King 
Charles, in return for his late ſervice, made 
him a preſent of $0,000 crowns, tho' himſelf 
was in grcat want ; and, in the interim, La 
Trimouille {till kept his poſt, at court. 
Whilſt Charles was employed, in quelling 
his domeſtick enemies, the duke of Bedford 
was intent upon executing a deſign, formed, 
before he left England; namely, to reduce the 
duke of Bretagne to the obedience ot king 
Henry. Ever ſince June, he had cauſed Pon- 
torſon to be beſieged, a ſtrong town on the 
borders of Bretagne, which might have greatly 
obſtructed his entrance into that dukedom, 
had it continued in the hands of the French; 
and, this ſiege, which had been very long, be- 
ing over, the duke of Bedford repaired to the 
army, with a reinforcement that increaſed it 
to 20,000 men. With this powerful body, to 
which he knew his enemies had nothing like 
it to oppoſe, he prepared to enter Bretagne, 


threatening the country with utter deſtruction ; 
but, whether the duke of Bretagne was ſur- 


priſed, or was glad to have an excuſe, to 
abandon king Charles, whom he had joined, 
only out of condeſcenſion to the conſtable, his 
brother, he wiſely prevented the impending 
danger. He evidently perceived, that Charles 
was unable to protect him ; and, belides, he 
was diſpleaſed with him, on the account of 
the conitable ; wheretore, he ſent ambaſladors 
to the duke ot Bedford, to ſue tor peace, up- 
on what terms he pleaſed. | 

Tho? it was in the regent's power to be 
revenged on the duke of Bretagne, he judged 
it his duty, to prefer the intereſts of the king, 
his nephew, to his own ſatisfaction; and, in- 
deed, it was much more beneficial for the 
king, to make, of the duke of Bretagne, a 
willing friend, by civil treatment, than a pri- 
vate enemy, by rigorous uſage ; ſo that he re- 
quired nothing more of him, than to ſwear to 
the peace of Troye, and cauſe all his ſtates 
to do the ſame, purſuant to his engagements 


promiſe never to marry again. 


na's advantage; for there was too great a diſ- 
proportion between the two parties. The 
duke of Glouceſter could not, of himſelf, give 
his ducheſs the aſſiſtance ſhe wanted; for, in 
order to this, he muſt have employed the 
publick revenues of England, or procured an 
extraordinary ſubſidy of the parliament; but 
that was not eaſily to be obtained, at a time 
when the war, in France, was expenſive to the 
nation. However, in the parliament held, this 
year, the duke had ſufficient intereſt to pro- 
cure a ſmall aid; and we find, in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, that the parlia- 
ment petitioned the king, to aſſign the duke 
of Glouceſter 5000 marks, out ot the ſubſidy 
granted him, to enable him to aſſiſt his ducheſs. 
To this ſum, the king advanced 5000 marks, 
upon the ſalary annexed to the protectorſhip; 
and, with this aid, the duke ſent a reinforce- 
ment of ſome Engliſh troops, under the com- 
mand of Silvatier; but, theſe troops being de- 
feated by the duke of Burgundy, preſently 
after their landing, Jacquelina was reduced to 
a very deplorable condition. In a word, by 
the duke of Bedford's interceſſion, ſhe obtain- 


ed a truce, during which, the duke of Glou- 


ceſter was brought to conſent, that his affair 
with the duke of Brabant ſhould be decided 
by the pope ; for the duke of Bedford had 
now annulled the ſingle combat, between the 
dukes of Burgundy and Glouceſter. Some 
time afrer, the pope publiſhed his ſentence, 
annulling Jacquelina's marriage with the duke 
of Glouceſter, and confirming her firſt mar- 


riage with the duke of Brabant, who ſurvived The duke 
this determination,only a few months, and was of Bra- 
ſucceeded by the earl of St. Pol, his brother. bant dies. 


Upon the death of the duke, her husband, 
Jacquelina ought to have had peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of her dominions ; but the duke of 
Burgundy diſcovered, on this occaſion, that the 
duke of Brabant's intereſt was not the motive 
of his proceedings. He ſo managed, thar 
Jacquelina's ſubjects refuſed to receive her, 
and made himſelf mediator between them ; 
but the lion, in the fable, was literally prac- 
tiſed, in this agreement ; for the duke obliged 
Jacquelina to reſign to him the government 
of her dominions, appoint him her heir, and 
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the duke of Glouceſter and 


The HISTORY ef ENG HAN D. „ 


The hiſtorians generally place theſe occur- 
rences, in 1427; and yet we find, in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, that this affair 
was not over, May the 18th, 1428. At leaſt, 
acquelina had 
not yet ſubmitted to the pope's ſentence; for 
Henry VI, ſpeaking there of this princeſs, 
calls her Jacquette, ducheſs of Glouceſter and 
Holland, his well- beloved aunt. Probably, the 
duke of Brabant's death had inſpired them 
with hopes, tha# their marriage might be 
confirmed, or a diſpenſation. obtained to marz 


ry again; and, accordingly, it was, doubtleſs 


on this account, that the duke -of Burgundy 
exacted from, Jacquelina the foreſaid condi- 
tions, in order to lead the dake of Glouceſter 
to deſpair of ever returning into the Low- 
Countries. However that be, the duke of 
Glouceſter, preſſed by his brother and the 
council, who ſaw, how prejudicial, to the 
king's affairs, his obſtinacy was, relinquiſhed 
Jacquelina, and, ſoon after, eſpouſed Eleanor 
Cobham, whom he had long kept, as his miſ- 
treſs. Thus, ended the quarrel, which had 
proved ſo fatal to England. 

Tho' the Engliſh were no longer concerned 
in Jacquelina's affairs, it will not be improper 
briefly to relate the ſucceſs ; and likewiſe to 


ſnew the grawth of the houſe of Burgundy's 


greatneſs. 'This princeſs, in ſpite of her in- 
voluntary engagement, married afterwards 
Borſel, a Zealander; upon which, the duke 
of Burgundy made war upon them. Borel 
being made priſoner, Jacquelina was conſtrain- 
ed, in order to free him, to conſent, that her 
children, by her late marriage, ſhould be in- 
yours of inheriting her dominions, and to 
rrender all her towns. to the duke of Bur- 
gundy. She lived 10 years, after this; and, 
upon her deceaſe, the duke of Burgundy was 
owned, for earl of Hainault, Holland, Zea- 
land, and lord of Friſeland. Before Jacque- 
lina's death, he had taken poſſeſſion of the 
earldoms of Zutphen and Namure, of which 
he had purchaſed the reverſion, after the de- 
eeaſe of the earl of Namure, which, fell out, 
in 1428; and, in 1430, he inherited the 
duchies of Brabant, Lothier, Limbourg, and 
the marquiſate of Anvers, by the death of 
Philip, duke of Brabant, his couſin, without 
iflue ; all which dominions, joined to Flanders, 
Artois, the two Burgundies, and the towns 
on the Somme held of the king of England, 
put him upon a level with the crown'd heads. 
Let us, now, return to the war in France. 
The Engliſh had ſtill a great ſuperiority 
Charles : for, tho' the buſineſs of 
Hainault had ſomewhat diſordered their at- 
fairs, they were, notwithſtanding that diver- 
ſion, in {auch a flouriſhing condition, as ſeemed 
to promiſe certain ſucceſs. The duke of 
Bretagne no longer gave them any unealineſs ; 
the earl of Richemont was at variance with 
king Charles, without the lcaſt probability of 
a reconciliation ; and the duke of Burgundy, 
having finiſhed the Holland-war, could, for the 
future, powerfully aſſiſt his allies. In fine, 


beſides their numberleſs garriſons in France, 


the regent had on foot a body of 290 men, 


* 


OY 


and alſo expected a ſtrong reinforcement with 7428. 
the carl of Salisbury from England. 
On the contrary, Charles was without al- Tbe ill 

lies, or refuge. Indeed, to obtain ſaccours v * 
from. Scotland, he was negotiating a marriage; Charles: 

between the dauphin, his ſon, and Margaret; Buchanan; 
daughter to King James, tho' they were yer 
both in their infancy ;- but this was a diſtang 
proſpect, Morecover,, the king of Scotland 
had not diſcovered the leaſt inclination to 
break the truce with the Engliſh; ſo that 
Charles, having no view of ſupporting himſelf, 
appeared to have entirely given over all care 
of preventing the deſigns of his enemies; and 
he lived in a ſurpriſing indolence, without 
loſing any of his uſual diverſions. | 

The poſture of the affairs of the two na- An nm: 
tions made the duke of Bedford conclude, that bly of the 
two or three campaigns would inlallibly ex- chief men, 
pel Charles out of the kingdom; wherefore, t Faris. 
he reſolved to exert himſelf, during ſuch a f 8 
favourable opportunity; but, as he had many 
troops, 1t was neceſſary, firſt, to provide for 
their ſubſiſtence. With this view, he held an 
aſſembly of tlie chief men, at Paris, to whom 
he propoſed re voking all the grants made to 
the church, for 40 years paſt; but he was ſo 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the clergy, that he was 
obliged to deſiſt, and to make uſe of other 
means, for the ſupport of his army. 

Before he entered upon the execution of The earl * 
his projects, he loſt the aſſiſtance of the va- of War- 
liant earl of Warwick, who returned into Eng- Wi is | 
land, being appointed governor to the king — 
who was deſigned for this place, immediately the king. 
after the deceaſe of the duke of Excter, in Act. Pub; 
1426 ; but, as he was neceſſaxy, in France, his 
patent was not drawn up, till the iſt of June, 
this year ; tor it was, probably, judged expe- 
dient to ſtay, till the carl of Salisbury,who was 
to lead a powerful reinforcement to the duke of 
Bedford, was ready for his departure. 

The earl of Salisbury arrived, in France, in The earl 
July, with 5000 men, raiſed, at his own of Saliſ- 
charge, purſuant to an agreement with the 82 1 
council; andi upon his arrival, at Paris, the 5D men. 
regent gave him the command of an army of Act. Pub. 
16000 men; which was more than ſufficient 
to be maſter of the field. The regent's in- 
tent was, to drive Charles, beyond the Loire, 
knowing that, when that prince was at a diſ- 
tance, all his towns, on this ſide of the river, 
would. ſurrender, of courſe, for want of ſuc- 
cours; wherefore, there was a neceſſity of tak- 
ing trom him the places, which preſerved the 
communication with the northern provinces, 
in order to deprive him of all hopes of re- 
turning. ; | 

It was with the ſame view, that the earl 
of Salisbury, aſſiſted by the earls oi Suffolk, 

Talbot, Fattolff, and ſeveral other famous 
generals, marched towards the Loire, the be- 
inning of Auguſt. Orleans was the moſt 
important place, in thoſe parts; which be- 
longed to the duke of Orleans, Who Mas a 
* in England. The pretended treaty, 
as I obſerved, between Henry V. and the 
duke of Orleans, about the neutrality of this 
city, is a mere chimera ; tor it was invented 
ro 


Book XII. 


1428. to render the ſiege of Orleans odious, and 
\ make it believed, that Heaven interpoſed, in 
behalf of France, to puniſh the pretended per- 
fidiouſneſs of the Engliſh. However that be, 
the carl of Salisbury holding a great council 
The feos Of war, it was reſolved to beſiege Orleans ; 
of Grlede, and the Collection of the Publick Acts ſhews, 
is reſolved. that this reſolution was taken, without the 
AR. Pub. duke of Bedford's privity, and contrary to his 
opinion. To ſucceed in this undertaking, the 
—＋ places were, firſt, to be ſecured; 
and, accordingly, the months of Auguſt and 
September were ſpent, in that work; during 
which ſpace, the Engliſh took Jenville, Me- 
hun, Baugenci, Gergeau, Clery, Sully, and 
ſome other ſmall towns, and, at laſt, appeared 
before Orleans, the 12th of October. 


The 


The French evidently perceived, from all 
yy the Englith general's proceedings, that he in- 
ay in 


4 tended to — Orleans ; and, therefore, 
Ad pu, Whilſt he was elſewhere employed, they had 
| ſent thither both men and ammunition. Gau- 
cour, a creature of the duke of Orleans, com- 
manded there, tho he was till a priſoner of 
the Engliſh, and releaſed, upon his parole, 
only to provide his ranſom ; who had even 
been recalled, ever ſince June; and the baſs 
tard of Orleans, d'Orval, La Hire, Xain- 
trailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, Chabannes, La 
Fayette, Graville, and ſeveral other noted 
officers had thrown themſelves into the city, 
to acquire reputation, in the ſervice of their 
ſovereign. 

The Engliſh army not being ſufficiently nu- 
merous to inveſt.the city, on all ſides, the be- 
ſiegers received ſuccours, in the very begin- 
city, to Ning of the ſiege; but the earl of Salisbury, 
prevent who apprehended this enterprize to be a de- 
ſuccours. ciſive action for the king, his maſter, and his 

. ovn reputation, did all that was poſſible, to 
deprive the beſieged of that advantage. He 
run up round the city 60 forts or redoubts, 
then called Baſtilles; and, how great ſoevet 
this work might be, nothing could divert him 
from ir, ſince the ſucceſs of the ſiege entirely 
depended upon it ; for it would be to no 
purpoſe for him to puſh his attacks, if the 
enemies could continually introduce freſh ſup- 
= moreover, the ſeaſon, now far advanced, 

nene to him, that he would be forced to 
paſs the winter in the camp, and, during that 
time, be expoſed to many inſults. 

Among he 60 forts, ſix were much ſtronger 
than the reſt, upon the ſix principal avenues 
of the city; for the French could, before, 
eaſily introduce convoys into the place, and 
had frequently made uſe of that advantage ; 
but, theſe forts being built, it was extremely 
difficult for them, even now and then, to give 
fome aſſiſtance ro the beſieged. Upon theſe 
ſix great redoubts, the general erected bat- 
teries, that thundered againſt the walls ; bur; 
as the artillery was not, then, arrived to its 
preſent perfection, it is not to be imagined, 
that the canons did the ſame execution, 

It would be tedious to relate all the attacks, 
fallies, and daily skirmiſhes of this ſiege, ei- 
ther to introduce or repulſe convoys; but it 
is natural to conclude, that one of the ſtrong- 
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eſt places of France, defended by a nam@#ous 1428. 
garriſon, under the conduct of the moſt va 
hant and experienced general officers, then, 
in France, and affaulted by Engliſhmen, e- 
ſteemed the moſt undaunted warriors. in the 
world, furniſhed the beliegers and beſieged 
with many occaſiefis to diſcover their valour. 

Charles plainly ſaw, that the taking of Charles 
Orleans would deprive him of the advantage, => tay 
of continuing the war in the northern pro- 14,6... 
vinces of France; but, having neither men, let. 
nor money, he could not raiſe the ſiege. How- 
ever, he approached it, and came to Chinon, 
where he aſſembled the principal men, and ob- 
tained an aid of money; but whilſt he conti- 
nued there, the conſtabie Richemont ſent him 
an offer of his ſervice ; but whatever his diſ- 
treſs was, and however preſſing his want might 
be of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, he could not reſolve 
to forgive him. | 

In the interim, the fiege was vigorouſly 
proſecuted ; and, the bulwark of the Tour- 
nelles being much ſhaken by the beliegers 
canon, and the beſieged ſetting it on fire, the 
Engliſh extinguiſhed the flames, and lodged 
in that poſt. Ar the ſame time, they became 
maſters of the tower, on the bridge, from 
whence the whole city could be viewed ; but 
the taking it proved fatal to the eatl of Saliſ- 
bury, for, one day, as he was looking out of 
a window, a cannon-ſhot from the city hit 
him, as it paſſed, on the right fide of his head, 
carried away his cheek, and ſtruck out one of 
his eyes ; and he died, a few days after, at The earl 
Mehun, whither he had been removed. "Tho? of Saliſ- 
this loſs was exceeding great to the Englith, it wy - 
did not interrupt the ſiege ; for the earl of Monſtre- 
Suffolk, raking the command of the army, let. Hall. 
carried it on, as vigorouſly, as before, bein 
aſſiſted by Talbot, one of the braveſt 
moſt experienced captains of his age. 

Nothing fell out daily, except continual aſ- The gar? 
ſaults, allies, and skirmiſhes, in which the be- riſon and 
ſieged behaved, with equal valour and con- army both 
duct; yet, in ſpite of the precautions of the r 
Engliſh, to prevent ſuccours from being thrown during the 
into the city, troops and convoys were, from ſiege. 
time to time, introduced, tho always by dint 
of ſword. Thus, the garriſon, that, at firſt, 
conſiſted only of 1200 men, became 3000 
ſtrong, by the end of December; and, on the 
contrary, the army of the beſiegers was aug- 


' mented to 23000, by the ſupplies ſent by the 


regent. 

he Engliſh had now been, four months, 1429: 
before Orleans; and the ſucceſs of their en- The battle 
terprize was {till uncertain. The regent, who g ce | 
began to be uneaſy , at the length of the Monſire- 
ſiege, was confirmed more and more in his let. Hall. 
opinion, that it was a raſh undertaking ; 

et, willing to do all that was in his power, 

e ſent from Paris a convoy of ſalt- fiſn, it 

being the lent- ſeaſon; and he committed the 

conduct of it to Faſtolff, one of the braveſt 

and moſt able generals, the Engliſh then had, 

and gave him a guard of 1700 men. Charles, 

having intelligence of the day the convoy was 

to ſer out from Paris, eommiſſioned the earl 

of Clermont to ry it ; who, at the * 
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in the morning. Faſtolff, hearing of the ap- 
proach of the French, had made an intrench- 
ment with his carriages, behind which he had 
ſecured himſelf againſt their firſt charge; and 
it was, indeed, very vigorous ; but the Eng- 
liſh ſo reſolutely ſuttained it, that, inſtead of 
being routed, by the firit ſhock, they put 
their enemies into extreme diſorder, by the 
great ſlaughter of their men. Faſtolff, perceiv- 
ing their confuſion, ordered the carriages to 
be removed ; and, falling upon the French 
troops, already diſpirited, he entirely defeated 
them, with a great ſlaughter. Sixſcore lords, 
or officers of diſtinction, fell, that day, beſides 
a great number of common ſoldiers; but, the 
baſtard of Orleans, who had fallied out, to 
aſſilt the earl of Clermont in defeating the 
convoy, preſcrving a preſence of mind, in this 
rout, found means to re-enter the city with 
400 men. This action was called the battle 
of Herrings. >— 

King Charles, upon this defeat, found him- 
{elf upon the point of loſing Orleans; and the 
thoughts of ſeeing the Engliſh ravage the pro- 
vince, beyond the Loire, and ſo diſable him 
from continuing the war, conld not but trouble 
him exceedingly ; which misfortune would in- 
fallibly follow, upon their being maſters of 

rleans. In this extremity, he deviſed an 
expedient, proper, in his opinion, to rob them 


of this advantage; imagining that they would 


Charles 


thinks of 
retiring 
into Dau- 
phine. 


be ſo blind, as not to ſee thro' his artifice; 
and this was, to impower the commanding 
officers to deliver the place to the duke of 
Burgundy, to be kept in truſt, till the end of 
the war. YXaintrailles and others, appointed 
to treat about this affair, going to Paris, made 
the duke of Bedford the offer, who laughed at 
the ſtratagem; and he roundly told them, 
that they were greatly miſtaken to think, he 
would beat the buth, for another to run away 
with the game. Some affirm, that the duke 
of Burgundy was extremely offended with this 
reply, and even withdrew his troops from the 
ſiege; but this is a mere invention. The 
duke of Burgundy had no cauſe for complaint, 
on the account of the regent's refuſing to de- 
liver a place of that importance to him, to 
gratity his enemies; moreover, we ſhall ſee, 
preſently, that the regent was, all along, very 
well ſatisfied with the duke of Burgundy. 
This project failing, Charles ſeeing no o- 
ther way, to ſave Orleans, entertained 
thoughts of retiring into Dauphine, when a 
very extraordinary accident gave a ſudden turn 
to the affairs of the two contending nat ions; 
for we are about to ſee the ſtrangeſt and moſt 
unexpected revolution, ever mentioned, in hiſ- 
tory. The French, from vanquiſhed, are go- 
ing to be, on a ſudden, victorious; and the 
Engliſh, hitherto, accounted invincible, are to 
be every-where defeated, and, at laſt, expel- 
led the kingdom; and what is ftill more ſur- 
p-ifing is the inſtrument, that brought about 
this amazing revolution; but, before I deſcend 


to particulars, I muſt caution - the. reader, 


thar, in my account of this remarkable event, 
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1429. of zooo men, attacked the convoy, on the 
WAA road to Orleans, February the 12th, at ſeven 


declared, that ſhe had told him, ſecrets un- 


I follow the French authors, without, how- 1 


ever, warranting the truth of all their afſer- (x 


tions. 

About the end of February, 1429, a coun- An ac- 
try girl, called Joan of Arc, a village, in Dom- en 2 
remy in Lorrain, came to Robert de Baudri- of Or- 
court, governor of Vaucouleurs, and told him, leans, 
that the had received expreſs orders from Monſtre- 
God, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and crown 5 4 
king Charles, at Rheims; who, at firſt, con- 1— 
ſidered the girl, as a viſionary; but, after= 
wards, finding that ſhe talked very ſenſibly, 
in the reſt of her diſcourſes, he ſent her to the 
king, who was ſtill, at Chinon. Charles, be- 
ing informed of her coming, declared, that 
Maria d' Avignon, a nun, had formerly told 
him, © Heaven would arm one of her ſex, in 
defence of France; adding, that, perhaps, 
this girl, was the perſon appointed by Heaven. 
This was ſufficient to ſatisty the court, before- 
hand, that Joan of Arc's calling was miracu- 
lous ; for the ſupernatural miſſion perſectly 
agreed with the ſentiments of the queen, of 
Agnes Sorrel, the king's miſtreſs, and of the 
principal courtiers, who did all that was poſ- 
lible, to diſſuade the king from his purpoſe 
of retiring into Dauphine; ſo that nothing was 
more proper to divert him from his retreat, 
than the proſpe& of a change in his fortune. 
In theſe diſpoſitions, was Joan of Arc expected; 
and, the firſt time ſhe appeared, at court, 
ſhe addreſſed herſelf directly to the king, diſ- 
covering him, among all his courtiers, tho' 
ſhe had never ſeen him, and he had taken 
care to have nothing about him, to diltin- 
guiſh him. However, he ſcemed, at firſt, to 
take very little notice of this girl ; but, ſtre- 
nuouſly preſſing him to believe her words, 
which were the ſame ſhe had ſpoken to Baudri- 
court, he reſolved to have her examined. The 
divines, her examiners, declared, upon what 
evidence I know not, that her miſſion was 
divine; and then ſhe was ſent to the parlia- 
ment, at Poictiers, who were of the ſame opi- 
nion; laſtly, to confirm this belief, the king 


known to any mortal but himſelf. 

Every one being, now, prepoſſeſſed, that 
Joan of Arc, commonly called la Pucelle, or 
the Maid, was ſent from God, to ſave France, 
ſhe was beheld, with eyes of admiration ; 
and all her actions, words, and geſtures were 
interpreted to her advantage. There was diſ- 
covered in her a fine genius, ſolid judgment, 
greatneſs of ſoul, and a knowledge very un- 
common, in one of her ſex and condition ; 
but this is the uſual effect of prejudice. It is 
eaſy to apprehend, that this might be an ar- 
tiſice, to revive the courage of the French, 
and, perhaps, of the king himſelf, diſmaye&+- 
at ſo many loſſes, and ſeeing the N juſt 
about to fall under the dominion of foreign- 
ers; but that this invention, if it be one, 
ſhould fully anſwer the deſign of the authors, 
affords juſt cauſe of admiration, and ample 
matter for moral and political reflections. 

In the mean while, the ſiege of Orleans be- 
ing carried on, Charles reſolved to attempt to 
throw a convoy into the city; and Joan, de- 
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1429- firing to be of the party, and to have arms 
ada man's habit, eaſily obtained her requeſt. 
ore We To render herſelf more remarkable, ſhe would 
wich a have a certain ſword ſent for, from the tomb 
convoy to Of a knight buried, in the ehurch of St. Ca- 
Orleans. tharine de Fierbois ; and the convoy, intend- 
Monſtre- eq for Orleans, departed, April the 25th. 
oy Several French writers tell us, that Joan com- 

* * © manded the guard, and conducted the convoy 

into the city; but Monſtrelet, a contempo- 
rary author, aſſerts the contrary. The con- 
voy being arrived, on the 29th, in the morn- 
ing, near the Burgundian gate, the baſtard of 
Orleans made a ſally, to favour their paſlage ; 
and a fierce and bloody battle enſued, in 
which, after a long reſiſtance, the Engliſh were 
defcated, and compelled to let the convoy en- 
ter; and Joan made her entry into Orleans, 
amidſt the generals, and acclamations of the 
people, who aſcribed to her the ſignal ſucceſs 
of that day. | 
She takes On the 4th of May, Joan, at the head of a 
four of the detachment of the garriſon, attacked, ſword 
— in hand, the fort of St. Loup, one of the ſix 
Monſtre- largeſt above-mentioned ; and, after a conflict 
let. Hall. of four hours, the fort was taken ; and, of 
the 1200 Engliſh, that detended it, 400 were 
killed, on the ſpot. Two days after, the alſo 
aſſaulted the fort of St. John; but, as it was 
almoſt abandoned by the Engliſh, ſhe met 
with little reſiſtance. Preſently after, without 
giving her troops any reſpite, ſhe led them 
agal the fort, called London, the principal 
of the ſix, built upon the ruins of the church 
of the Auguſtines ; and, in ſpite of the gal- 
lant defence of the Engliſh, this was alſo car- 
ried, with great loſs on their fide. Joan's 
troops expected ſome reſpite, after ſo hard 
duty ; bur, immediately, ſhe marched them 
to the fort of the Tournelles ; and, not being 
able to attack it, that evening, tor want of 
day-light, ſhe kept it inveſted, all night. On 
the morrow, at break of day, the aſſault be- 
gan, and continued, 14 hours, without inter- 
miſſion ; and the French were repulſed, four 
ſeveral times, and as often renewed the charge, 
Joan animating them, by her words and ac- 
tions, tho* wounded with an arrow, between 
the neck and ſhoulders. At length, about eight 
at night, the fort was taken like the reſt, and 
600 Engliſh cut in pieces; and, in all theſe 
actions, Joan gave proofs of an extraordinary 
valour and reſolution. 
The Eng- It is natural to conclude, how great the 
lim raiſe conſternation of the Engliſh was, after the 
the ſiege. ill ſucceſs of that day; and, the loſs of four of 
—_ 11, their largeſt forts not permitting them to con- 
tinue the ſiege, ws raiſed ir, the 12th of 
May, after having been before the place, ſe- 
ven whole months. | 
It appears from a fragment of the duke of 
Bedford's letter to the king, his nephew, after 
the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, how much 
the Engliſh, and the duke of Bedford him- 


vent. 


This fragment being without date, in the Collection of che Publick Acts, is miſplaced, among the records of 


of che year 1428, Rapin, 
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ſelf, were diſcouraged by this ſurprizing e- 
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« And alle thing there proſpered for you, 1429.. 
ce till the tyme of the ſiege of Orleans taken 
* in hand, God knoweth by what advis. At 

t the whiche tyme, after the adventure fallen 

© to the perſone of my couſin of Salyſbury, 

e whom God aſſoille, there felle, by the hand 

of God, as it ſeemeth, a grete ſtrook up- 

« on your peuple that was aſſembled there 

sin grete nombre, cauſed in grete partie, as 

« y trowe, of lakke of ſadde beleve, and of 

ce unlevfulle doubte, that thei hadde of a diſ- 

&« ciple and lyme of the feende, called the 

« Pucelle, that uſed fals enchauntments and 

ce ſorcerie. The whiche ſtrooke and diſcom- 

e fiture nought oonly leſſed in grete partie the 

« nombre of youre peuple there, but as well 
withdrowe the courage of the remenant in 

«© merveillons wyſe, and couraiged your ad- 

« verſe partie and ennemys to aſſemble hem 

« forthwith in grete nombre, &c. * 

The raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans uſhered The great 
in the decline of the Engliſh affairs; for, after Iteration 
it, the French ſeemed to have mutually chang- of _ 
ed tempers and characters. The Engliſh were ,,; +, 
ſeized with a ſpirit of terror and aſtoniſhment, 1, 
whilſt the French were inſpired with a courage, 
almoſt entirely loſt, ſince the battles of Azin- 
court and Verneuil. Tho? the number of the 
French did not then exceed 6000, they, in a 
brick and undaunted manner, purſued the 
-Engliſh, who, tho' they were ſtill more nu- 
merous, retrcated, in a ſtrange diſorder ; and 
their conſternation was ſuch, that, not know- 
ing what they did, inſtead of keeping toge- 
ther, to withitand their enemies, they amu- 
ſed themſelves with throwing numerous gar- 
riſons into the places, conquered before the 
ſiege, about the Loire; by which means, they 
ſo weakened themſelves, that they were no 
longer in a condition to expect their enemies 
who cloſely. purſued them. As they dreaded 
a battle, as much as they had formerly defir- 
ed it, they retired, at a dittance, and gave the 
French leiſure to retake theſe places, one after 
another ; and the earl of Suffolk was made pri- 
ſoner, in Gergean, where he had imprudent- 
ly ſhut himſelf up; with only 400 men; which 
muſt have proceeded from his conſternation, 
at the defeat of his troops. Of all the pla- 
ces, in thoſe parts, Baugenci held out the 
longeſt ; but it, at laſt, underwent the ſame 
fate, with the reſt; and, in a word, diſorder 
and contuſion ſo poſſeſſed the Engliſh, that 
Charles, by Joan's advice, reſolved to be 
crowned, at Rheimes. In the interim, this city 
was ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh ; more- 
over, there was a neceſſity of traverſing above 
120 miles of the enemies country, and of 
taking ſeveral places, which, at any other 
time, he would not have ventured to approach ; 
an amazing effect of the terror ſtruck into the 
Engliſh by a woman, and of the confidence 
inſtilled into the French by the ſame ! | 

The conſtable Richemont, perceiving the The con- 
proſperity of the king's affairs, became leſs ſtable 
haughty and imperious; for, tho, hitherto, brings him 


Hall, 


* 


he 
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1429. he imagined himſelf neceſſary, the late events 
Wy convinced him, that he might be entirely for- 
otten, and loſe his ſhare of the glory the 

Ling would, probably, acquire. In this belief, 

he aſſembled all his Fiends ; and, forming a 

body of 1200 horſe, and 12000 foot, - he 
marched, to join the king who was then be- 

fore Baugenci ; and the duke of Bretagne, 
doubtleſs, connived at this levy, in his coun- 

try, the late revolution inducing bim to alter 

his meaſures. Whilſt the conſtable was upon 

his march, La, Trimouille artfully perſuaded 

the king, that he was coming, with a power- 

ful army, to have his perſon in his power ; 

and this firſt impreſſion ſo affected Charles, 

that he was on the point of raiſing the ſiege 

of Baugenci, to give the conftable battle ; bur, 

upon better information, he was pleaſed to 
receive him, with his ſuccours; however, 
which was extremely mortifying to a prince 


of his character, in complaiſance to Trimouille, 


it was required, that he ſhould not pretend 
to govern the king, nor even be preſent at 

the coronation. | 
The battle Baugenci being taken, the king was in- 
of Patiy. formed, that the Engliſh were aſſembling, in 
Beauce ; upon which, Charles holding a coun- 
cil of war, it was unanimouſly reſolved to give 
them battle. Indeed, there was no likeli- 
hood of going to Rheims, with the enemies 
in the rear; for king Charles's army was, 
then, 10,000 ſtrong, including the Bretons, 
brought by the conſtable ; but, of the 22000 
Engliſh, lately before Orleans, thete were on- 
ly 6008 left with Talbot, who had taken the 
command of the army, after Suffolk was 
* Such was the amazement of the 
ngliſh, ſince the affair of Orleans, that 
they ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed, near 
Patay, by the French ; and they had ſcarce 
time to draw up, which was done, in ſuch 
confuſion, that they made bur a very faint re- 
ſiſtance. Talbot alone maintained the fight, 
by his conduct and bravery ; but, at laſt, this 
general being taken priſoner, the Engliſh army 


was routed, with the loſs of 2500 men. Faſtolff 


run away with the flying troops, being ſei- 
zed by a panic terror; which, whilſt it laſts, 
deprives a man of the uſe of his reaſon, and 

may happen to the moſt courageous. 
The duke If the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was a 
of Bed- great checque to the affairs of the Engliſh, the 
_ defeat of Patay was a no leſs grievous and 
in Paris, fatal blow ; for the regent was now forced to 
| keep within the walls of Paris, being unable 
to appear in the field, to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of his enemies. 
improved theſe advantages; and Lewis III, 
duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, his brother- 
in-law, returning from Naples, where he had 
made a long ſtay, brought him, immediately 
after the battle of Patay, a ſupply of ſeveral 
ny officers, who had attended him into 

taly. 

| King Charles's adherents increaſing, in pro- 
portion to the proſperity of his affairs, he re- 


In the interim, Charles 
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viewed his troops, at Gien, and found them 1429. 
augmented to 15000 men; part of whom he 
gave to the conſtable, to make a diverſion, in 
Normandy, or rather, under that ſpecidus 
pretence, to remove him, that he might not » 
aſſiſt at the coronatfon, purſuant to agree 
ment. The earl of Perdriac had another © 
party) to carry the war into Guienne ; and 

oth theſe detachments contained no more 

than 5000 men. With the remaining 10,000, 

Charles took the road to Rheims, knowing 

there was no army in the field to oppoſe him; 

and, in paſſing thro* Burgundy, he ſummoned 
Auxerre, which promiſed to follow the ex- 

ample of the principal towns of Champagne. 

Troye and Chalon ſurrendered, upon the firſt 


ſummons, and a few days after, the citizens 


of Rheims drove the Engliſh garriſon out of 
the city, and ſent deputies to the king, to 
2 him with the keys of their gates. 

hus, every thing anſwering to his expecta- 
tion, Charles entered Rheims, in triumph, and Charles 
was crowned, preſently after. The ceremony enters 
being over, Joan would have retired, affirm- IN 
ing that the had nothing more to do, having 5.4 
executed what God had commanded ; but Monſtre- 
the king ſollicited her fo preſſingly, that, at let. Hall; 
laſt, he prevailed with her-to ſtay. 

It is, now, time to ſee what paſſed, in The duke 
England, during the late fatal revolution, in of Glou- 
France. The quarrel ſtill ſubſiſted, between N 
the duke of Glouceſter and the biſhop of cardinal 
Wincheſter, who was returned to N h of Win- 
and, as the prelate's new dignity rendered him cheſter. 
more haughty, than ever, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter made uſe of that dignity, to give him 
a ſenſible mortification. Se. George's day, 
patron of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
approaching, the cardinal was to officiate, as 
biſhop of Wincheſter ; but the duke of Glou- 
ceſter and his friends oppoſed it, alledging 
that he could not hold the biſhoprick of Win- 


cheſter, with the dignity of cardinal *, with- 


out the king's expreſs licenſe. The affair be- 

ing brought before the council, it was reſolv- 

ed, that, for this time, the cardinal ſhould not 

not officiate, as biſhop of Wincheſter; and 

two lords were ſent, to inform him of this re- 

ſolution. Next day, he came himſelf to the 

board, and demanded, why he was deprived 

of his right; but the council, perſiſting in their 

reſolution, replied, that it was for fear of pre- 

judicing the prerogatives of the crown; 

whence the cardinal perceived, that his ad- 

verſary's intereſt was ſtill much greater than _ 

his own. 
Soon after, the prelate received the pope's The car- 

bull, appointing him his legate, in Germany, dne e. 

and general of the Cruſade againſt the Bohe- at 8: 


. . l of 
mian hereticks. The pope's deſign was td che Cru- 


draw a powerful aid from England, againſt fade. 
the Huſſites f; nay, it is not improbable, Ad. Pub. 
that, as he was a great friend to king Charles, 

he intended to weaken England, by draining 

the kingdom of men and money, under the 
pretence of the Cruſade. However, the 'cat- 


* Quia erat res inviſa elle cardinalem, & ſimiliter retinere in Anglia epiſcoparum Wyntonienſem, Rymer's Feed. , 


+ A large acccount of theſe people will be given, in the hiſtory of the council of 


at the end of the reign of Henry. VII. 


2 


II in the ſtare of the Church, 


dinal, 
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1429. dinal, receiving the bull, the beginning of of which was deſigned for: Sir Johri Ratcliſſe; 1429. 


june, this year, tho” it. was dated, the 18th but, as, at this juncture, it would have been ——— 
off March, 1427-8, preſented to the king and very imprudent to ſend troops into Bohemia, 
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council a petition, deſiring leave to publiſh the 
Cruſade, to levy, in England, , 500 lanoes, 
and 5000 archers, and to appoint the generals 
and officers of this army; and, his - petition 
being examined, in council, it was reſolved 
to grant it, in part, under the following re- 
frictions : - fig 


the council reſolved to make ſome alteration, 
in what was granted to the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter ; - and, upon this preſſing occaſion, a 
new agreement was made with him, by which 
he engaged to ſerve, in France, under the 
duke of Bedford, till the end of December, 
with the troops of the Cruſade, provided they 


That no perſon ſhall be obliged to contri- 
bute money, for the Cruſade, but every 
one give, what he pleaſed ; that the ſums, 
voluntarily given, ſhould be lodged in ſuch 
hands, as the council ſhould nominate ; and 
that the gold, or ſilver, ſhould not be con- 


were not employed in any def : 

A few days after, Garter king at arms f, The duke 
arrived from France, to inform the council of Bed- | 
of the ſtate of affairs, in that kingdom; and ford'sin-" 
the ſubſtance of his inſtructions trom the re- ſtruftions - 


| to Garter. 
gent was, as follows. Act. Pub, 


veighed, beyond ſea, but expended in the 
kingdom *. . = | 
That the cardinal ſhould be impowered to 
levy only 250 lances, and 2500 archers ; and 
that even this, ſhould be granted, only on con- 
dition that the pope, out of regard to the 
king and kingdom, ſhould not impoſe any tax 
on the laity or clergy. 225 "NT 
That no oldiers ferring, in France, ſhould 
be liſted or received among the troops of the 
Cruſade. trop, 
That the cardinal ſhould give the coun- 
cil ſufficient ſecurity, for the return of theſe 


troops. | MW 

Thar he ſhould exett himſelf, td. perſuade 

| the king of Scotland to leave England, in 
2 quiet, and obſerve the truce. 


I. That it was neceſſary to forward the de- 
parture of Ratcliffe's and the cardinal's troops, 
and let the regent know the preciſe time of 
their embarquement : | 

II. The dauphin (for fo the regent called 
Charles) was maſter of Troye, Chalon, and 
ſeveral other places, ſome ot which had vo- 
luntarily ſurrendered ; that he was to enter, 
that very day, July the 16th, the city of 
Rheims, in order to be crowned ; and that 
he afterwards deſigned to do all that was poſ- 
ſible, to take Paris, but ſhould find it more 
difficult than he imagined. pry 
III. That the duke of Burgundy had fully: 
diſcharged his duty; and the city of Paris, 
were it not for him, would have been loſt, 
before now; and that he departed, that very 


That, in publiſhing the Cruſade, it ſhould 
expreſly be ſaid, that it was with the king's 
aſſent and licenſe. 4 | | 

That the officers ſhould be nominated by. 
the cardinal, but commiſſioned by the king. 

That it ſhould be the ſame, with reſpect to 
the conſtable, or commander in chief of the 


army. 

That, if the Cruſade did not take place; 

the money, furniſhed by private perſons, 

| ſhould not be employed, without the king's 
approbation. | 

New le- Theſe reſtriftions evidently ſhew, how care- 

vies for ful the council was, to prevent the pope's ex- 

France. erciſing, in the kingdom, an authority but 
too much abuſed by his predeceſſors. 


day, for Artois, to haſten his troops, and join 
them with the Engliſh army. | | 
IV. That the regent was to ſet: out, within, 
two days, for Normandy and Picardy, here 
he would draw the garriſons together, and 
expect the troops that were to come from 
England: : * | a 
4 Laſtly, The council of France moſt} 
humbly petitioned the king, to come and be 
crowned, at Paris. | F 
Upon this laſt article, it was reſolved, that 
the young king, now only eight years old, 
ſhould go into France, and be crowned ; but 
— he ſhould firſt be crowned, in Eng- 
land. | 
_ Purſuant to this reſolution, the ceremony. Henry is 


The cardi- In the interim, the news of the battle of of the coronation was performed, on the 6th crowned, 
nal is to Patay, flying into England, cauſed a great of November; arid, fix days after, the par- * Landon. 
ſerve in conſternation, and made it eaſily concluded, liament, then aſſembled, ordered the dignity 

—_— that the regent wanted a ſudden and powerful of protector and defender of the church to be 

cember, aid; and, therefore, without loſing a moment, ſuppreſſed; but that the duke of Glouceſter 

July. the council ordered new levies, the command ſhould retain that of firſt counſellor to the 

Act. Pub. | 


* * Viz. Laid out upon merchandizes, to be delivered to thoſe that engaged in the Cruſade, and by them exported. 
ymer's Feed. „ | 

t There are three kings at arms, in England ; namely, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy: Garter is the chief, ' 
inſtituted by Henry V, as bas been related; and his buſineſs is to attend knights of the Garter, at their ſolemmity, 
and 8 marſhal the funerals of the greater nobility. Clarencieux was created by Edward IV, who, attaining the 
dukkdom of Clarence, by the death of his brother, made the herald, belonging to the duke of Clarence, a king at 
arms, and called him Clarentius; whoſe proper office is to marſhal the funerals of the leſſer nobility, or gentry, 
on the ſouth fide of the Trent. Norroy's office is the ſame, on the north-(ide of the Trent, as his name ſhews, The 
Northern King. The buſineſs of the heralds is, alſo to proclaim war, or peace, or to be employed in the king's mar- 
tial meſſages ; and they are likewiſe judges of gentlemens arms, marſhal all the ſolemnitics; at the coronation of 
princes, &c. Verſtegan derives the word Herald from Here, an Army, and Healt, a Champion, i. e. The Champion 
of the Army ; and, beſides the three kings, there are (ix others properly termed Heralds, as they were created to at- 
tend dukes, &c. viz. York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and Windſor. There are four others, cal- 
led Marſhals, or Purſuivants at Arms, who commonly ſucceed ig the place of ' heralds ; namely, Blue- Mantle, 
Rouge-Croſs, Rouge-Dragon, and Port-Cullis. | wal 
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1429. king. This was an extreme as well as unex- 


ed mortification to that prince; and, in- 
deed, as the king's coronation did not increaſe 
his capacity, the kingdom ſeemed ſtill to re- 
quire a protector; but it was pretended, that 
the proteCtorſhip was inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of a crowned head. The ſequel will 
thew, that this rule was not always obſerved ; 
however, the duke handſomely ſubmitted to 
the ordinance, as far as it concerned him, the 
rights of his brother, the duke of Bedford, re- 
maining entire. | 

During the preparations, in England, for 
the r - ago =_ continued his con- 

neſts, wit t rapidity; tho' his coro- 
9 — park. N I * at Rheims. 
If che regent had, then, been provided with 
an army, he might eaſily have incloſed him in 
that corner of France, where he had but few 
laces, ſurrounded with the enemies garriſons ; 
— the duke was, at that time, in Picardy, 
with few troops, expecting thoſe that were to 
come from England; and Charles improved 
the advantage of that prince's diſtance. The 
inhabitants of the Engliſh towns being, ge- 
nerally, well affected to him, nothing hin- 
dered them from giving him proots of their 
afſection, ſince the duke of Bedford had been 
conſtrained to weaken the garriſons extreme- 
ly, to compoſe an army ; and, on this ac- 
count, in a very ſhort ſpace, Charles became 
maſter of Soiſſons, Provins, Chateau-Thierry, 
Crepi, and ſome other places, even before 
they were attacked ; for the Engliſh gar- 
riſons were unable to prevent the burghers 
from following their inclination. 

In the mean while, the duke of Bedford, 
having, at laſt, received the expected ſup- 
plies, began to march, with an intent to 
ſtop the progreſs of his enemy; and, at Crepi, 
Charles heard, that the duke was advancing, 
to give him battle. A few days after, the two 
armies approached very near each other, on a 
large plain, where nothing hindered their en- 

aging; and the number of the troops, on 
— ſides, was much the ſame; but, as the 
king had more horſe, the regent was unwil- 
ling to attack him. Moreover, the poſture of 
his affairs required, that he ſhould not fight, 
without advantage ; and, therefore, he or- 
dered his camp to be ſtrongly intrenched. He 
was in hopes, that the impetuous humour of 
the French, would lead them to commit the 
ſame fault, as at Verneuil, and on many other 
occaſions ; and that they would attempt to 
force his intrenchments, in which caſe, he 
promiſed himſelf certain victory; but, for 
once, he was diſappointed. Charles, grown 
wiſe, by ſo many former inſtances, was con- 
tent with facing him, and trying to draw him 
out of his lines, without hazarding an attack, 
the ſucceſs of which ſeemed very doubtful ; 
but, at laſt, finding the Engliſh kept their 
ſtation, he left his, to purſue his conqueſts, 
knowing that moſt of the towns were inclined 
to receive him. The regent cloſely followed 
him; but, as he would run no riſque,” without 
an apparent advantage, he had the mortifica- 
to ſee him enter Senlis, Beauvais, Compiegne, 


withſtanding his proſperity, was ſenſible it os Ne 


Creil, Pont St. Maxence, Lagny, 
nay, Melunt, and Sens; ail which places Www 
opened their gates to the king, being no 

longer overawed by the garriſons. 


On the other hand, the conſtable Riche- 
mont, having found means to augment his 


d taken 


„Gour- 1429. 


| 2 upon 
encamped, at Montmartre; and he, imme- Monſtre- 
diately, publiſhed a general pardon for the let. 
Pariſians, fancying that, terrined by his con- Hall. 
neſts, they would take up arms, and expel 
the Engliſh ; but the regent had fo ordered 
matters there, that not a man ſtirred. Ar 
laſt, perceiving that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from the citizens, he attacked the 
ſuburbs of St. Honorius; but his troops were 
repulſed, with great loſs. Joan, who had 
greatly expoſed herſelf, in this aſſault, was 
wounded, and thrown into the ditch ; and 
ſhe was thought to be dead, but, being 
drawn out, in the night, recovered of her 
E | 
he ſeaſon not permitting the two armies Ini an 
to keep the held, — longer, Charles, retir- % Dennis 
ing, paſſed the winter, at Bourges ; the re- are taken 
gent, alſo, after driving the conſtable out of by the 
ormandy, returned to Paris; and, during 
the winter, he carried by ſcalade St. Dennis 
and Lagni, which exceedingly annoyed the 
Pariſians. 

Before we conclude the occurrences of this The ic. 
year, it is neceſſary to ſhew, how the duke poſition of 
of Bargundy ſtood affected, fince the revolu- ihe duke 
tion, in the Engliſh affairs. Charles, not- Bur- 


was inſufficient, unleſs he could gain the duke turn of 
of Burgundy ; and, indeed, if that potent affairs. 
prince had thought fit to aſſiſt the Engliſh, Monlire: 
with all his forces, he would have, doubtleſs, © 
prevented this fatal revolution ; nay, if after 
the raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, he had 
aided them, in proportion to his power, he 
would ſtill have turned the ſcale, on their 
ſide; but he had been, for ſome time, tak- 
ing other meaſures. His policy ſuggeſted to 
him, that, by too powerfully aſſiſting the Eng- 
liſh, he ſhould procure himſelf troubleſome. 
maſters, as he had already experienced, in the 
affair of Hainault ; and, therefore, ſince he 
muſt have a ſovereign, he choſe much rather, 
to ſee a prince of his blood on the throne of 
France, than a foreigner ; but he took care 
to conceal his ſentiments. It was manifeſt, 
that openly diſcovering his inclination, to aban- 
don the Engliſh, would have been very pre- 
judicial to him ; for it would have rendered 
Charles leſs eager to agree with him; and, 
perhaps, the duke of Bedford would have en- 
deavoured to prevent him, by making a ſe- 


1 with the French, excluſive of 


im. This was, at leaſt, what the duke of 
Burgundy 
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Burgundy had reaſon to fear, conſidering the 
ture of the affairs of the Engliſh, ſince the 
ttle of Patay; and, therefore, he reſolved 
to continue to aſſiſt the Engliſh, but ſo as to 


give Charles ſome hopes, that, his reſent- 


ment was abated. He rightly judged, that, 


by this courſe, he ſhould procure better 


1430. 
Murmur- 
ings in 


| England. 


terms, or, at worſt, might remain in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, till what he deſired was offer- 
ed ; and, Charles, having had ſome intima- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy's diſpoſition, 
diſpatched ſecret agents, to treat with him ; 
but the duke did not think it proper, as yet, 
to diſcover himſelf, being apprehenſive that, if 
the duke of Bedford ſhould Bow it, he would, 
without him, agree with Charles; whereas 
his view was, to make his own peace, at the 
expence of the Engliſh. - The ſequel evi- 
dently proved this to be his deſign ; and it is 
moſt certain, that he was now determined, 


tho? he did not believe it expedient to begin 


the negotiation ſo _ A remarkable in- 
ſtance this, of the inſtability of the ſeemingly 
firmeſt alliances; a ſad effect of infincerity, 
too common among men, and eſpecially a- 
mong princes. In ſpite of their treaties, 
they cannot truſt one another, but live in 
continual fear of being deceived by their al- 
lies ; and, therefore, taking for granted that 
they may be abandoned, they endeavour to 


pre ent, and, without er violate their 


engagements, upon the proſpect of any con- 
ſiderable advantage; nay, let a man run over 
all hiſtories, as well antient as modern, and 
he will hardly find any one conſiderable alli- 


ance, that was not broken by ſome notorious 


deccit. | 

It would be difficult to deſcribe the con- 
cern, trouble, complaints, and murmurings, 
in England, upon the revolution, in France. 
Some accuſed the generals, of not diſcharging 
their duty ; and others, perceiving no natu- 
ral cauſe of ſuch a ſurpriſing change, affirm- 
ed, that it muſt have happened by the malice 
of the devil, who had made uſe of Joan, for 
his inſtrument, and boldly aſſerted ſhe was a 
witch. In a word, ſome threw all the blame 
on the council, and the duke of Glouceſter ; 
and they juſtly charged them, with unſeaſon- 
ably proſecuting the affair of Hainault, when, 


if all the forces of England had been united 


againſt France, they would have infallibly 
compleated the conqueſt of that kingdom. 
In ſhort, nothing but complaints were heard, 
from all quarters, every one ſeeking, in the 
faults of the miniſtry, for a cauſe of this fatal 
revolution; but, among all the reflections 
caſt on the government, the council took moſt 


notice of their reaſoning, who ſaid, © It was 


« an r great error to keep the French 


e princes, and particularly the dukes of Or- 
« leans and Bourbon, ſo long Ronny in 
England; that none could” be i norant, 


<* what fignal advantages were reaped by the 


« 'Jate king, from the diſſenſions of the French; 
and that, conſequently, the priſoners ſhould 
have been” ſent home, where, probably, 
* they would have renewed their old quar- 
* rels ; whereas detaining them captive had 


« procured France a tranquillity, deſtructive 1430 
cc to England; that, at leaſt, if the dukes www/ 
« of Orleans and Bourbon had been, in 

« France, with king Charles, the Engliſh 

* would have had greater aids, from the Take 

« of Burgundy, than what he had, hitherto, 

66 furniſhed. In a word, it was not yet too 

ce late to releaſe theſe two princes; and as 

« England was drained by ſuch a tedious war, 

&« their ranſoms might ſerve to put things 

ce on a better footing.” Theſe reaſons ſeem- 

ed very ſpecious; but, on the contrary, the 

late king's orders, concerning the Nil ders 

were, to the duke of Glouceſter and the 
council, an inviolable law. | 

There were, however, eſpecially, as to the Articles 

duke of Bourbon, motives, which might have for releaſ- 
induced the council to overlook the late king's ing tde 
orders; for, in 1421, that prince made a — 
treaty with Henry V, promiſing to ſwear to ag, "al 
the peace of Troye, to pay a certain ſum, for 
his ranſom, and deliver two of his ſons, and 
his fortified towns, in hoſtage, till his en- 
ö were fully performed. Henry V. 

ying, before the treaty was executed, it was 


renewed, with ſome alteration, in 1428; 


and young Henry had received, as king of 
France, the duke's homage. There was no- 
thin wanting, except the ratihcation, which 
was Tolely deferred, leſt the people ſhould dif- 
approve of this proceeding. In ſhort, this 
year 1430, all difficulties were ſurmounted, 
and the treaty was ratified ; but ſome ob- 
{tacles, that occurred in the execution, hin- 
dered the duke from being releaſed ; who 
died, at laſt, in England, in 1433, after an 
18 3 captivity. As 
nother motive, inducing the council to 
treat with the duke of Bourbon, was the 
hopes, that his ranſom would help to defray 
the charges of the king's journey, who was in 
a readineſs to embarque for France; but, this 
means failing, it became neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to borrowings, which manifeſtly diſ- 
covered the low condition of the treaſury; and, 
with how great difficulty, ſufficient funds were 
raiſed, for carrying on the war. 

Henry departed, at length, on the 24th of Henry 
April, attended by many of the nobility, and goes to 
particularly the cardinal of Wincheſter, who France. 
was appointed chief counſellor to the king, 
with a large falary; for this honourable pre« 
tence was uſed, to keep him out of Eng- 
land, left, in the King's abſence, and under 
the duke of Glouceſter's regency, who was 
made guardian, their difſenſions might create 
commotions. Henry, arriving at Calais, pro- 
ceeded immediately to Roan, where he ſpent, 
almoſt all the reſt of the year; whilſt pre- 
parations were making, at Paris, for his co- 
ronation, which could not be finiſhed, till 
December. About the middle of this month, 
he came to the metropolis; where he was 
crowned,on the 17th, with all the ſolemnity the The duke 
preſent juncture of his affairs would allow. of Bed- 

Whilſt the king was, at Roan, the duke ford ſe- 
of Bedford, foreſceing the duke of Burgun- gute 7 
dy's deſigns, and their dangerous conſe- Buręundy 
quences, did all that was poſſible, to prevent to Eng- 

them; land. 
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430. them; and it coſt him Champagne and la 
Brie, or, at leaſt, the places he ſtill poſſeſ- 
ſed, in thoſe provinces, to ſeryre him in the 
alliance of England; but, at the fame time, 
he was enabled, by this means, to ſtop the 
progreſs of Charles, who had carried on his 
conqueſts, with an amazing rapidity. 4 
Another reaſon, to keep the duke of Bur- 
dy in the intereſt of the u. was, 
is third marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, 
4 near relation to the king of England, and 
who had not the ſame affinity with king 
Charles, as Bona of Artois, his former wife; 
ſo that the duke of Bedford, receiving an aid 
from the duke of Burgundy, took the field, 
and became maſter, in the iſle of France, of 
ſeveral places; which, tho' inconſiderable in 
themſelves, were of great importance, as they 

were A to wg Ne 

, Soon after, the duke of Burgun im- 
2. „ entered France, at the head of a nu- 
undy merous army; and he retook firſt Torſy and 


The duke 
of Bur- 
undy's 
chr mar- 
riage. 


lieges Soiſſons, and then beſieged Compiegne. Flavy 
. commanded, in that place, with an able gar- 


riſon, and ſix months proviſions; but, upon 
the firit news of this ſiege, the maid of 
Orleans and Xaintrailles threw themſelves 
into the town, not without the governor's 
ſecret reſentment, who eaſily perceived. that 
they came to rob him of the honour of the 
defence. 

The mad On the 25th of May, Joan, making a ſalley, 
makes a fought, with great conduct and reſolution 
Galley, and but, being, at length, forced to retreat, ſhe 
core put herſelt in the rear, and, now and then, 
fre. made a ſtand, to ſtop the enemies, by whom 
lee, ſhe was prefled. In this manner, the pre- 
ſerved all her men; but ſhe found the gates 
ſhut, and the draw-bridge up, when ſhe 
would have entered the town. It is faid, 
that this was done by the governor's or- 
der, to deftroy her, who pretended, that 
he did not know ſhe was ſtill without; but 
this circumſtance is not ſufficiently proved. 
However it be, Joan, finding it impoſſible 
to eſcape. her purſuers, ſurrendered herſelf 
xriſoner to the baſtard of Vendoſme, who, 
rthwith, delivered her to the carl of Ligny, 
the duke of Burgundy's general; and the duke 
el Bedford, over-joycd that this prey was in 
he power of his allies, demanded her ſo ur- 
gently of the earl of Ligny, that he could 
not deny him; yet he required a reward ſuit- 
able to the importance of his priſoner. ſome 
time after, the town was relieved by the earl 
of Vendoſme, who introduced traops and am- 
munition, when it was almoſt reduced to 
extremity; upon which, the earl of Ligny, 
commander in chief, deſpairing of 8 
raiſed the ſiege; and the duke of Burgundy, 
who had ſtaid, all the while, at Noyon, re- 

tired into Artois. 
Bounce I pals over in ſilence numberleſs attempts, 
and Xain- on both ſides, which contributed very little to 
trailles the deciſion of the main affair; however, it 
are decem ill be proper to obſerve, that Joan's pretend- 
med berd. ed inſpiration had made ſuch an impreſſion in 
0 the minds of the French, that marſhal Bouſ- 
fac and Xaintrailles ſuffered themſelves to be 
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deceiyed by an artifice, which, ' doubtleſs; 14301. 
would have miſcarried, had it not been ſup- . 
Dorted by this prepoſſeſſion. A ſhepherd, | 
iving near Roan, came and informed the 

marſhal, that Heaven had revealed to him a 
certain private way, by which he would lead 
him into the very city of Roan; and Bouſſac 
imparted the ſecret to Naintrailles ;upon which 
being both perſuaded that they had God 
himfelf for their guide, they, marched, with a 
body of choſen troops after the ſhepherd, who 
led them into an ambuſh, where Talbot ex- 
pected them; and, their troops being cut in 
pieces, NXaintrailles remained a priſoner, in 
the hands of the Engliſh. _ 
\ Theſe are the moſt memorable events, in 
France, during the year 1430, with reſpe& 
to the war; but we muſt now return to 
what paſſed, in England. 


During the cardinal of Wincheſter's abſence, The cardi- 
the duke of Glouceſter repreſented to the nal re- 
council, that the cardinal deſigned to leave the Sen - 
king, in order to take his place in the council, r 
with an intent to raiſe troubles in the king- Ad. Pubs 
dom; that his deſign was the more criminal, as TIE” 
he intended to make uſe of the pope's autho- 
rity, to free himſelf from the obligation to 
aſſiſt the king, in France; which was evident-, 
ly nn the orders and regulations of 
the council, to a foreign power; and, upon 
theſe complaints, the council iſſued out a pro- 
clamation, prohibiring all the king's ſubjects, 
on pain of impriſonment, to attend rhe, cardi- 
nal, if he left the king, without. licenſe. _ 

On the 8th of November, a truce of one A truce 
your was concluded, at London, with the with Ca- 
ing of Caſtile, to commence, the 1ſt of file, 
e 

About the mixdle of December, the am- Ind Scot: 
baſſadors of England ſigned, at Edinburgh, 1 
a five years truce with Scotland, to begin, ; 
the ſame day with the former. | 

Joan having been in the hands of the 
Engliſh, ever ſince the ſiege of Compiegne, 
the duke of Bedford had ordered her to be 
conducted to Roan, were he reſolved to ſa- 
crifice her, to the vengeance he thought due 
to the Engliſh nation; and there was, doubt- 
leſs, great policy, in this reſolution. All. 
France was poſſeſſed with the Belief, that the 
was ſent from God; and the Engliſh ſoldiers 
fancied, that, in fighting againſt her, they 
had to deal with the devil. Wherever ſhe 
appeared, they imagined the French troops 
invincible; at leaft, the conſternation that 
ſeized their ſouls, and the ſurpriſing change 
it wrought in their tempers and diſpoſiti- 
ons, cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe; 
and it was, therefore, of the lait importance 
to undeceive them. The taking of Joan had 
already begun to produce this effect; for it was 
very naturally interred, that, had ſhe acted 
by God's command, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that ſhe could fall into ſuch a misfor- 
tune; but, to confirm this firſt impreſſion, 'it 
was very expedient to inſinuate to the terrified 
Engliſh, that all that ſhe had done was, by 
way of witchcraft and ſorcery. Perhaps, this 
was the, duke of Bedford's own opinion, as 
| may 
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Book XII. 
1431. may be concluded from his expreſſions, in the 
A forcfaid letter to the king; but, however that 
be, he fo d, that the King, by the 
* maid advice of his council of France, ordered Joan 
con- 1 - l 
demned to to be tried, for a witch; and, accordingly, ſhe: 
impriſon- was delivered over to eccleſiaſtical judges, who, 
ment, and after a long examination, condemned her, as 
price a heretick, to do, penance, upon bread and 
Monſtre- water, all the days of her life. Some time 
let. after, under the pretence of her relapſing into 
her former errors, ſhe was tried again by the 
ſame judges, who delivered her over to the 
ſecular arm, to be burnt alive ; which ſentence 
was executed, in the old market-place at 
| Roan, the zoth of May, 1431. | 
Thus far, the French and Engliſh agree; 
for it cannot be denied, that Joan performed 
remarkable exploits, and inſpired the French 
with courage, whilſt ſhe terrified the Englith ; 
but the French aſcribe what appears wonder- 
ful, in her, to the ſupernatural power of God, 
nd the Engliſh to the artifices of the devil. 
the then, ſhall we form a judgment? Per- 
haps, they are both miſtaken; and, indeed, 
there is a third opinion, that does not want 
plauſible reafons: As the examination of theſe 
three opinions would occaſion too large a di- 
greſſion, I ſhall not ſtay, to diſcuſs them, here; 
and they, who deſire a more particular account 
of this matter, may peruſe a Diſſertation, in- 
ferted at the end of this reign; where I ſhall 
endeavour to · ſet this point, in as clear a light, 
as the nature of it will allow. 
| Charles, notwithſtanding his advantages, 
rreme . OY — 
weakneſs Was not in a condition to continue the war;; 
of the two for moſt of the places he had taken, bein 
kings. ruined, were incapable of giving him muc 
aſſiſtance. Moreover, as they had voluntari- 
ly ſurrendered, he was unwilling to preſs them, 
leſt they ſhould return to the Engliſh; for it 
was not in his power to place in them garri- 
ſons, of ſtrength ſufficient to keep them in 
awe. On the contrary, the Engliſh, by rea- 
{on of their many loſles, were alſo unable to 
keep armies in the field; fo that, during the 
reſt of this year, the war was continued only 
by parties, and ſurpriſing of places, moſt of 
which were but weakly guarded. 
Thus, the French became matters of Char- 
ters, by means of a cart loaden with wine, 
which they cauſed to be overturned, juſt un- 
der the port-cullis; and the Engliſh took 
Montargis, by holding intelligence with a 
young woman, who perſuaded a barber, her 
lover, to introduce them into the town. 
The fair of Lore, a French captain, made an inroad, 


Various 
opinions 


about her. 


The ex- 


The 
French 
ſurpriſe 
Chartres. 
Monſtre- 
let. 


| Com F to the "ery gates of Caen, upon a fair-day, 
x; a and carried away 2000 perſons, with a very 


3 —— booty; and he, afterwards, retired to 
ey, a ſmall town, in Maine, where he was 

beſieged by the earl of Arundel; but the 

duke of Alenſon, on a ſudden, coming to his 

relief, obliged the Engliſh to retire. 

Other en- Ibis year, Xaintrailles and Gaucour, ra- 

ploits of Vaging Normandy, were defeated and made 


the two priſoners; and a party of Engliſh took alſo 
— Villeneuve lez-ſen from the French. Nothing 


let, elſe, that was remarkable, paſſed, in France; 
but a more important event fell out, in Lor- 
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rain, wherein king Charles and the duke of 1431; 
Burgundy were concerned, and which, therefore, .. 
it will not be improper briefly to mention. | 
Lewis, cardinal- of Bar, and marqueſs of The war 
Pont-a-Mouſſon, being the laft male of rhe 6 Loren, 
honſe of Bar, the children of Violante, his let. Hal? 
ſiſter, queen of Arragon, became his heirs; | 
among whom, Violante of Arragon had mar- 

ried Lewis II, king of Sicily, and duke of An- | 
jou, and by him had three ſons, Lewis, Rene, 4 
and Charles. - Of theſe, the cardinal duke of 

Bar choſe Rene, for his-heir, and married him 

to Iſabella, third daughter to Charles, duke 

of Lorrain, who had no iſſue male; and it is 

ſaid, that Iſabella's two elder ſiſters had re- 
nounced the ſucceſſion of the duke, their fa- 

ther. Rene, being duke of Bar, by the de- 

ceaſe of the cardinal, his uncle, would alſo 

have taken poſſeſſion of Lorrain, upon the death 

of the duke, his father-in-law; but Anthony, 

earl of Vaudemont, ſon to Frederick, young- 

er brother to duke Charles, diſputed the ſuc- 

ceſſion with him; which cauſed a war be- 

tween theſe two princes, wherein king Charles 
ſupported Rene, his brother-in-law, and the 

duke of Burgundy, the earl of Vaudemont. On | 
the 2d of July, this year, the two competi :- 
tors fought, at Bulegneville, a bloody battle; 

where Rene was deteated, taken priſoner, and 

carried to Dijon; and 1200 French were lain, 

in this action; which loſs, doubtleſs, helped to 

hinder Charles -from continuing his progrels. 

The affair relating to the ſee of Wincheſter, A t-. 
of which the duke of Glouceſter would have tempt to 
deprived the cardinal, was rather ſuſpended; take the 
than determined, in 1429, by an order of ſee from. 


the biſhop z 


council to the prelate, to forbear, for that time, f Win- 
officiating, as biſhop, on St. — day ; cheſter. 
for the duke, taking advantage of the care 25 
dinal's abſence, who was with the king, at 
Paris, about the end of this year, procuted 
this affair to be brought again upon the board. 
On the 6th ef November, the king's attorney- 
general, appearing before the council, requir- 
ed, that the cardinal ſhould be deprived of 
his ſee; alledging that, by the laws of the 
land, the ſame perſon could not be à cardi- 
nal and biſhop, in England ; and he 8 
his allegation with the examples of Simon 
Langham and Robert Kilwarby, formerly 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, who, upon their 
being made cardinals, reſigned the arehbiz 
ſhoprick. Then the duke of Glouceſter, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the - biſhop of Worceſter, 
requeſted him to declare, upon his oath of al- 
legiance to the king, whether the "cardinal 
had not obtained of the pope an exemption 
from the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, for himſelf, the city, and even the 
whole dioceſe of Wincheſter ; for his intent 
was to ſhew, how inconvenient it was, to 
ſuffer a cardinal to hold a biſhoprick, in Eng- 
land. The biſhop of Worceſter, after ſome 
intreaty, replied, that the biſhop of Litch- 
field, being at Rome, had ſued for, and ob- 
tained this exemption for the cardinal, who 
had reimburſed all the charges; and that he 
had this from thar prelate's own mouth, After 
a long debate about this affair; in the coun. 
| 8 Q cll; 
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1431. cil, it was, at length, reſolved, that, before 


— nd 


A confe- 
rence a- 
bout a 
3 
onſtre- 


let. 


1432: 
The ill 


any deciſion, the cardinal ſhould be heard, 
and the judges conſulted ; ſo that it was, as 
yet, impoſſible for the duke of Glouceſter to 
compals his ends. | 

Whilſt Henry was in France, pope Euge- 
nius II, ſucceſſor to Martin V, ſent thither 
the cardinal of Santa Cruz, in order to per- 
ſuade the two kings to a peace ; and he pre- 
vailed with them, at laſt, to {end their am- 
baſſadors to Auxerre; but this congreſs was 
incftcEtual. They did not ſo much as enter 
into a conference, becauſe, if we may believe 
the French hiſtorians, the ambaſſadors of Eng- 
land refuſed to own king Charles's for am- 
baſſadors of France; however, the 31ſt of 
March, the enſuing year, was appointed 
or their meeting; but to no purpoſe, 
ſince no place was appointed for holding 
the congreſs. The court of England had nam- 
ed, for plenipotentiaries, the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and ſome others. 

Henry returned into England, the begin- 
ning of the year 1432, being full 10 years old; 


ſtate of the but neither his journey into France, nor his 


duke of 
Bedford, 
in France. 


return, produced any alteration, in his affairs; 
which were ſtill managed by the duke of Bed- 
ford, in France, and by the duke of Glouceſter, 


in England; but the government of two king- 


doms was a weighty burden for theſe princes, 
at a time when the King's affairs were mani- 
feſtly in a decaying condition. The duke of 
Bedford was obliged to be always on his 
guard, to reſiſt his enemies, now, very for- 
midable ; but this was nothing, in compa- 
riſon of the trouble, occaſioned by his perpe- 
tual diffidence of his own pretended friends. 
The duke of Burgundy's ambiguous pro- 
ceedings juſtly gave him uneaſineſs; the duke 
of B:ctagne was not a firmer friend ; and, in 
a word, ſince the decline of the affairs of the 
Engliſh, the towns, that ſeemed to fide with 
them, were faithiul, only in proportion to the 
ſtrength of their garriſons. Paris herſelf, the 
metropolis, on which, in a manner, all depend- 
ed, was not ſo well affected, as that any ſtreſs 
could be laid on her fidelity; or, at leaſt, 
her attachment to the intereſt of England 


had an entire dependence on that of the duke 


of Burgundy. 'To this may be added, the 
inconſiderable aids of men and money, re- 
ceived by the duke of Bedford, at a time 
when they were the moiſt wanted; and, to 
compleat his misfortune, the regent found 
himſclt almoſt alone, burdened with the 
weight of the publick affairs, as well military 
as civil; thole who had aſſiſted him, in the 
beginning of his regency, being, for the molt 
part, either dead, or priſoners in the hands 
of the French. In this perplexity, he pro- 
poſed to king Charles the exchange of Tal- 
bot, for Xaintrailles ; and his offer was ac- 
cepred. As he durſt not leave Paris, and the 
war was carrying on, in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, he could not be without ſuch a ge- 
neral, as Talbot ; tho', to procure him, he 
was obliged to reſtore his equal to the enemy. 

If the aftairs of the Engliſh were upon an 
ill footing, in France, they were not in a bet- 
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ter ſituation, in England; for ſubſidies were 1432. 
granted by the parliament, with great reluc- wu 


trance, for continuing ſuch a deſtructive war, A conte 
which did not proſper, as formerly ; and, on 


nuation of 


h - 
the other hand, the quarrel, between the fel "a 


duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal, till ſub- tween the 
ſiſted, with greater animoſity, than ever, and duke of 
began to turn, to the duke's diſadvantage. In 3 gags 
the laſt year's parliament, the cardinal, hav- 2: 
ing found means to gain the commons to his 
intereſt, extremely mortified his adverſary ; 
and the houſe, to ſhew him marks of their 
favour, petitioned the king, that, in conſide- 
ration of the cardinal's great ſervices to the 
ſtate, he would give him a full pardon, for 
whatever he had done contrary to the laws, 
particularly, with reſpect to the ſtatute 
of Premunire ; and, this petition being 
granted, the cardinal was ſcreened from all 
proſecution. However the duke of Glouceſter 
{till pretended, that he had ſufficient evidence, 
to prove the cardinal guilty of high-treaſon ; 
a crime which could not be ſuppoſed to be 
included in the letters of pardon. The car- 
dinal, then in Flanders upon the king's af- 
fairs, ſpeedily repaired to London, without 
asking leave, and ſo furniſhed his enemy with 
a pretence to ſeize his baggage ; and, the very 
day after his arrival, he went to the houſe of 
lords, with a deſign, as he ſaid, to vindicate 
his innocence, againſt any that ſhould offer 
to accuſe him. The duke of Glouceſter not 
thinking it proper to ſupport what he had 
advanced, the prelate was anſwered, that, as 
no accuſer appeared, he was acknowledged, 
for a loyal ſubject; and he thanked the houſe 
for this declaration, defiring that ir might be 
drawn up, in form, which was granted. Then 
he complained, that, at his arrival at Sand- 
wich, his baggage was ſeized ; and he peti- 
tioned the reſtitution. He alledged, that the 
ſeizure was unjuttly made, and offered to lend 
the king 6000 l. for ſix years ; and that, if, 
in that time, the ſeizure was proved lawtul, 
the money lent ſhould be forfeited to the King; 
and he likewiſe offered to lend him the like 
ſum, and to defer the demand of 13000 marks, 
due to him, on another account, on condition 
that the payment of the whole ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned, out of the next ſubſidy granted to the 
king. His view was, to ſhew his regard for 
the king's and the people's wants; and his 
offers were accepted, and the ſeizure reſtored. 
Thus, the duke of Glouceſter, inſtead of 
triumphing over his enemy, had the morti- 
fication, to ſee him receive the applauſes of 
both houſes; but, in the interim, this diſcord 
produced very ill effects; for, whilſt the duke 
and the cardinal were ſolely intent on their 
own private concerns, the war, in France, was 
neglected; tho? it was, now, more neceſſary, 
than ever, to do all that was poſſible, to ſup- 
port it. | 

England, had ſhe improved her preſent ad- The indo: 
vantages, might have repaired ſome of her lence of 
former loſſes. King Charles languiſhed in the _ | 
arms of Agnes Sorrel, his miſtreſs, leaving the 20 
management of every thing, however im- 
portant, to his miniiters and generals; and it 
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was with extreme reluctance, that he beſtow- 
ed a few moments upon the war, and the af- 
fairs of ſtate. So impatient was he to return 
to his pleaſures, interrupted by theſe per- 
plexing cares, that he only ſtudied to intruſt 
with others whatever might embarraſs him ; 
and La Trimouille, his favourite, was gene- 
rally accuſed of ſoothing him, in this ſupine- 
neſs ; but it was perceived by perſons of pe- 
netration, that the king,growing weary of him, 
was uneaſy under a yoke he had impoſed upon 
himſelf. The conſtable, tho? abſent, ſoon re- 
ceived intelligence of ir ; for his ſpies ar court 
were too vigilant, to ſuffer ſuch an important 
thing to be long concealed from him. As he 
was of a haughty and violent ſpirit, he could 
not bear, without indignation, to be ſur- 
paſſed by La Trimouille ; and he had reſolved 
to ſerve him, as he had done Louvet, De Giac, 
and Beaulieu. When he found, that the king 
had not the ſame regard for him, as before, he 
thought-it a fair opportunity, for executing 
his reſolution ; but, finding that 'Trimouille's 
ruin would not ſo far reſtore him to the king's. 


favour, as that he could hope for his place, 


Lagni is 
taken by 


he projected to introduce Charles of Anjou, 
the queen's brother, into this polt ; a ſtrange 
project, haughtily to attempt to deprive a 
prince of one favourite, and give him another, 
againſt his will, or, at leaſt, without conſulting 
him ! As ſoon as matters were ripe for exe- 
cution, La Trimouille was ſeized, in his bed, 
in the king's own houſe, who was then, at 
Chinon, and carried to priſon, at Montreſor ; 
but, Charles incenſed at the news, would im- 
mediately, have taken vengeance, had not all 
the princes of the blood, and the great men, 
at court, declared againſt this favourite. He, 
with dread, remembred the confederacy form- 
ed againſt him, when he would have ſcreened 
Louvet ; and, his diſguſt againſt this mini- 
ſter, who was no more than a favourite, in 
name, being added to that political reaſon, 
he abandoned him, without extreme concern. 
Charles of Anjou came to comfort him; and 
ſuch was his ſacceſs, that he became the fa- 
vourite, and La Trimouille was forgotten. 

It is natural to conclude, that a prince, of 
Charles's character, would not have been very 
formidable to the duke of Bedford, if the ſup- 
plies from England had been ſufficient, to 
put him in a condition to make ſome con- 
ſiderable attempt; but he had not, for ſome 
time, been able to- bring an army into the 
field, without diminiſhing his garriſons, and 
ſo expoſing his towns either to be ſurpriſed, 
or tempted to follow the example of thoſe, that 
had voluntarily ſurrendered to king Charles. 

About the end of rhe preceding year, 
Foucaut had conquered Lagni upon him, a 


place often taken and retaken, and which the 


neighbourhood of Paris rendered of the laſt im- 
portance ; and, a little after, the regent, to 
no purpoſe, attempted to retake it, In the 
beginning of this year, the marſhal de PIlle- 
Adam and the earl of Arundel attacked it, 
in vain, being compelled, by a vigorous ſalley 
from the town, to abandon their enterprize ; 
and, at laſt, in the beginning of Auguſt, the 


duke of Bedford beſieged it himſelf, with an 1432. 
army of 6000 men; but, on the roth of the Wy 
ſame month, the baſtard of Orleans, in ſpite 

of the duke's precautions, introduced a con- 

voy, ahd then paſſed the Marne. This march 

leading the duke to apprehend, that he held 

ſome intelligence, in Paris, he ſuddenly” raiſed 

the ſiege, to prevent his deſigns ; and thus, 

Lagni was, beſieged, unſucceſsfully, three times 

within the ſpace of ſeven or eight months. 

On the other hand, a ſmall body of French, The 
drawn out of the garriſons, near the Loire, French 
ſurpriſed Montargis ; but, the caſtle making —_ 
a vigorous defence, the French, being unable gie, and 
either to force it, or keep the town, were ob- qur it 
liged to retire. In Normandy, 1200 Eng- gain. 
liſh inveſted la Hire, in Louviers; and, after J. Char- 
a three months blockade, he conſtrained the 
place to come to a capitulation. | 

Theſe were inconſiderable events; but, on 'Che death 
the 13th of November, there happened one of the 
of much greater conſequence, viz. the death N 
of Ann of Burgundy, ducheſs of Bedford. yg... 
This loſs was common to all the Engliſh, jet. Hall. 
ſince it broke the bond of union between the 
dukes of Bedford and Burgundy ; and, by 


the coldneſs ſucceeding it, ir proved very fa- 


ral to England. | | | 

The council of Baſil had been aſſembled, An am- 
ſince the laſt year, but England had ſent no baſſy to 
ambaſſadors; and, about the end of this year, the coun- 
the pope and council, who were diſputing — N 
about pre- eminence, ſending, each a- part, le- Ag. pub. 
gates to the king, the archbiſhop of York, 


the biſhop of Rocheſter, the earl of Hunting- 


don, and ſeveral others were appointed to 


go to the council. ü 

In the beginning of 1433, there was a dan- ; 433 
gerous inſurrection, in Normandy ; which An inſur- 
would have been no leſs prejudicial to the rection, in 
Engliſh, than the raiſing of the ſiege of Or- Norman- 
leans, if they had not, by their diligence, 1 
timely prevented part of the miſchief, which let. 
might have enſued; for 60,000 peaſants of J. Char- 
that province, having taken arms, divided tier. 
themſelves into two bodies, one of which, con- 
ſifting of 40,000 men, marched into Vexin, 
and the other towards Caen. Had Charles's 
army been near enough, to ſupport them, he 
would, doubtleſs, have been maſter of all 
Normandy ; for the rebels ſoon conquered 
Caen, Harfleur, Dieppe, and. Lillebonne 
and, probably, they would have made a much 
greater progreſs, it the earl of Arundel had 
not, with the utmoſt expedition, marched a- 
gainſt thoſe that were aſſembled, in Vexin. 
Theſe men, being without an eminent leader, 
were ſurpriſed, in the night, and eaſily yield- 
ed him a victory, more beneficial to his maſ- 
ter than glorious to himſelf; but thoſe of 
Caen, tho” not ſo numerous, would have given 
him more trouble, becauſe the marſhal of 
Ricux was at their head; yet, territied by the 
defeat of their companions, they retired, file 


after file, to their own habitations. The 


marſhal, being thus deſerted, taking with him 
ſome of the braveſt, threw himſelf into Dieppe; 
and, in the interim, Arundel, improving their 
conſternation, found means to recover Caen 

and 


of Bedford 
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1433: and Lillebonne; but Dieppe and Harfleur, 
places of very great importance, remained in 
the hands of the French. 5 
The duke The ſame year, another event contributed 
marries to diſconcert the affairs of the Engliſh ; for 
Jacquelina the duke of Bedford, being a widower, eſpou- 
of Luxem- ſed, in March, Jacquelina, daughter to Peter 
burg. of Luxemburgh, carl-of St. Pol ; and this mar- 
riage gave preat offence to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, becauſe it was made, without his know- 
ledge. He expected, that the duke of Bed- 
ford would have ſhewn him more reſpect, ſince, 
beſides the many ties by which they were uni- 
ted, he married the daughter of one of his 
vaſlals. The duke of Bedford, who was very 
circumſpect, had, doubtleſs, his reaſons for 
haſtening his marriage, without imparting it 
| to the duke of Burgundy ; yet, as it highly 
concerned him not to incenſe that prince, he 
paid him ſome compliments, by the cardinal 
of Wincheſter, who even procured an inter- 
view, at St. Qmer, where the two princes 
met, in April; but an unſortunate diſpute, a- 


bout precedency, prevented their reconcilia- 


tion. Theſe two princes had formerly fre- 
quent meetings, without the leaſt conteſt, on 
that account; but the duke of Burgundy was 
obliged to ſtart ſome diſpute, now, for a cloke 
to the ſteps he deſigned to take; tho', as he 
owned Henry, for king of France, and the 
duke of Bediord, for regent, uncle of the reign- 
ing king, how could he pretend to the prece- 
_. dence ? 


2 During this year, nothing of importance 
quady paſſed, with reſpe& to the war. Charles 
rakes ſome ſeemed to have entirely relinquiſhed all care 
places of his affairs, the better to relith the pleaſures 
from the of love and caſe; and the duke of Bedtord 


„Was weak, and, receiving no farther ſupplies 
4 from England, was more ſollicitous to keep 
what he had, than to make new conqueſts. 
In the mean time, tho' the duke of Burgun- 

dy reſolved to make a ſeparate peace with 
Charles, he believed it would be more ad- 
vantageous, if he could do it, with full hands; 
wheretore, he became maſter of St. Valcry, 
which Gaucour had ſurpriſed; and the town of 

Ham, detended by the baſtard of Orleans and 
Naintrailles, with Laon and Provins, were 
likewiſe taken by him. On the contrary, the 

earl of Arundel beſieging Silley-le-Guillaume, 

in Maine, the conſtable Richemont forced 

him to raiſc the ſiege; but the French were 

ſcarce gone, when the carl returned and took 


the town. 
The duke 
of Orleans 


offers to England were more intent, how to procure a 


mediate a pee: than to recover the 8 loſles, in 
peace. rance; and the duke of Orleans, ſtill a pri- 


Act. Pub. ſoner, at London, made the firſt overtures, 


offering to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, to ac- 

liſh an affair, on which his freedom de- 
pended. With this view, he propoſed to 
bring to Calais, or any other place the coun- 
cil ſhould name, the queen dowager of Sicily, 
Charles of Anjou, her ſon, the * of Bre- 
tagne, with the earls of Richemont and St. 
Giles, his brothers, the duke of Alenſon, the 
carls of Armagnac, Foix, Perdriac, Clermont, 
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to the Engliſh, whether this treaty broke off, 


Milan and Savoy. | 


During theſe tranſactions, the council of 


1084 
and the archbiſhop-of Rheims, to treat with 1433. 
the ambaſſadors of England; and he allo de- . 
fired leave to be at the congreſs, to promote, 

to the utmoſt of his power, the concluſion ot a 

peace. As he deſigned to engage the court 

of England to enter into a negotiation, he de- 
monſtrated, that it would be very beneficial 


or ſucceeded; and the two articles he propo- 
ſed to the council, concerning himſelf, are, 
as follows. ., ene OL 
I. Provided a peace was concluded, between His offen 
Henry and the Dauphin, for ſo he ſtiled king ** Puby 
Charles, he promiſed to do homage to Henry, 
whenever required, and never to own any o- 
ther king of France, than him, or his lawful, 
ſucceſſors. | 
II. He promiſed the fame, for all his vaſlals, 
for the duke of Alenſon, the carls of Armag- 
nac, Perdriac, Angoule ſme, and the dukes of 


In another article, he ſuppoſed, that the 
dauphin would be contented with an honour- 
able and conſiderable appenage ; which was 
the very point the Engliſh aimed at, in this 
negotiation, | Were 

, wy if a peace was not concluded, the 
duke engaged to acknowledge Henry, tor {ole 
and lawful king of France; promiling alſo to 
deliver to him Blois, Orleans, and all his de- 
meſne-towns, with Rochelle, Mont St. Mi- 
chel, Limoges, Bourges, Chinon, Poictiers, 
Tournay, Beziers, Saintes, and Loches, or 
what other places he pleaſed, inſtead of theſe, 
except Rochelle and Mont St. Michel, which 
were not to be changed. | 

That, if the king ſhould grant him any de- 
meſne, in England, he would own him,, as. 
king of England, for his liege-lord, and, as 
ſuch, ſwear fealty to him. ES 

That he would do all that was poſſible, to 
put the king in poſſeſſion of the countries and 
cities of France, which did not yet own him, 
and would ſerve him, at his own expence. 

Thar, if the treaty did not ſucceed, he pro- 
miſed to return a priſoner to England, till all 
the articles were pertormed, on his part, on 
condition that he ſhould afterwards be releaſed, 
without a ranſom. 

Theſe articles, previouſly concerted, be- They ... 
tween the king's commiſſioners and the duke, accepted. 
being approved by the council, the duke fign- 
ed and ſcaled them, and ſwore to obſerve 
them; then paſſports were prepared for the 
queen dowager of Sicily, and the reſt meni1- 
oned, in the firſt article, that they might re- 
pair to Calais, in October; and the council 5 
likewiſe appointed plenipotentiaries, to ticat F- 
with the French. | „ 4 

When the engagements, here entered into hs * 
by the duke of Orleans, are conſidered, they hy che 
evidently prove, that he joined with the coul t dike of 
of France, to impoſe upon the court of Eng- 5 of 4 
land; which plainly appears from the hopes raked. 
he gave, that Charles would be ſatisfied with | 
a bare appenage ; a thing, doubtleſs, very tar 
from that prinee s thoughts, and which was 
inſinuated, only to cauſe the Engliſh the more 
readily to fall into the ſnare. Moreover, in 


engaging 


* 
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1433: engaging to bring to Calais the queen of Si- 
L cily. bn the other French princes and lords, 


1434- 


liſh are 
impoſed 
upon. 


he would have intimated, that it was their in- 
tent to conclude a treaty, _= that foundati- 
on; which was, however, directly contrary to 
their deſign, as the ſequel ſhewed ; and, in 


the next place, the duke's ſervile expreſſions - 


to the king of England, calling him, in the 
articles, his king and ſovereign lord, are a 
manifeſt proof, that he flattered him, only to 
deceive him. In a word, he promiſed things, 
that he was unable to perform ; for inſtance, 
to deliver places which did not belong to him ; 
but, in this, preciſely, conſiſted the fraud, 
becauſe he deſigned to intimate, that he was 
impowered, tho' the court of France judged 
it improper, openly to diſcover themſelves. 
Theſe are not mere conjectures; for the con- 
ſequences of this negotiation demonſtrate, 
that the duke did not act, with ſincerity ; 
and yet this is the ſame duke of Orleans, 
whom the French would repreſent, as a faint, 
and, upon whoſe account, Joan pretended to 
have ſeveral revelations. - 

It is obvious, that the duke of Orleans 
acted, in concert with the court of France, 
when it is conſidered, that Charles was now 
reconciled with the duke of Burgundy, who 
only wanted a. pretence to break with Eng- 
land. The conſtable Richemont had conclu- 
ded a ſeparate treaty, in an interview with the 
duke, at Nevers; whither he repaired, under 
colour of adjuſting a difference, between the 
duke of Burgundy and the carl of Clermont ; 
and where all the articles of the ſeparate peace 
were ſcttled with the duke. All he, now, 
wanted, was an occaſion to take this ſtep; to 
which the project of a conference for a gene- 
e vas made ſubſervient. It was well 
known that the Engliſh would not conſent to 
the terms that ſhould be propoſed to them; 
and their refuſal was to be the duke of Bur- 

undy's pretence to make a ſeparate peace. 
This was the real motive of the duke of Or- 
leans's large offers to the king of England, on 


condition a peace was not concluded; and the 


deſign was, to engage Henry's council in this 
negotiation, by amuſing them with hopes, 
that, whatever was the reſult of the confe- 
rence, it would prove. very advantageous to 
England. The duke of Bedford and the coun- 
cil of England, being entirely ignorant of 
what paſled, between king Charles and the 
duke of Burgundy, fell into the ſnare; but 
they. had no ſooner agreed to the propoſed 
negotiation, than the duke of Burgundy, pre- 
tending to be {till ſtrictly united to the Eng- 
liſh, ſo managed, that, inſtead of Calais, the 
city of Arras was appointed for the place of 


_ congreſs, where all the parties concerned were 


to ſend their ambaſſadors ; and we ſhall, pre- 


ently; ſee what was tranſacted, in this aſſem- 

* | | 
da- In the mean time, the war, in France, de- 
an e enerated into real plundering; and, both 
in France. Kings being unable to keep great armies on 
Monſtre- foot, only ſmall parties acted, on either fide. 
let. he moſt memotable occurrences of this year 


were theſe: The French having ſurpriſed 


: 
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Rue, in Picardy, the earl of Arundel poſted 1434. 
thither, to retake the town; and, whilſt ge 
was on his march; he heard, that the French 

were fortifying Herberoy, near Beauvais; 

but he expected to expel them from 

thence, before their works were finiſhed: Ac- 


cordingly, he 2 before that place; 
yet, upon intelligence that Vignoles and 
Xaintrailles approached, with 1200 men, he 
raiſed the ſiege, to go and meet them; and a 
bloody battle enſued, wherein the earl of. 
Arundel was mortally wounded, and made 
priſoner ; who died, a few days after, to the + 
great grief of the regent. 

About the ſame time, the earl of Clermont, 
now duke of Bourbon, by his father's death, 
became maſter of Corbeil and Brie Compte- 
Robert, ſold him by the governors ; and a 
Scotch officer found alſo means to take 
Vincennes, but could not keep it. 

In the mean while, Talbot, arriving from Talbot r= 
England, with 3 or 4000 men, to whom he rivesin 
joined ſome- other troops, drawn out of the France, 
garriſons, became maſter of the field, ſo that 2nd retakes 
all the French vaniſhed before him ; for, with 8 
f places. 
little oppoſition, he retook Beaumont upon 
Oyſe, Coil, Pont St. Maxence, and Cler- 
mont, in Beauvoiſis. He even began the ſiege 
of Beauvais, but the extremity of the weather 
obliged him to deſiſt; and, during theſe in- 
conſiderable exploits, king Charles went into 
Languedoc and Dauphine. 

The froſt, which was very ſevere, about the Charles 
end of this year, and the beginning of the advantages 
next, did not prevent the two parties from in the con- 
continuing the war, all the winter, by ſieges, tinuation 
and ſurpriſings of ſeveral places; but the 5 * 
French had a great advantage, in that moſt of 8 
the Engliſh towns thought of returning to the 
obedicnee of king Charles, becauſe the affairs 
of thegWeliſh were gone to decay; but it 
was ii from theſe progreſſes, that Charles 
hopedꝭ to conclude the war. It muſt have 
been long, before he could have taken, one 
by one, all the places poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 
in France; but the congreſs, which was to 
be, at Arras, promiſed him much- more be- 
neficial ſucceſſes, ſince he was ſure Gf mak 
ing a peace with the duke of Burgundy. 5 

The news being ſpread over Europe, that 143: 
a peace, between France and England, was The eon 
about to be negotiated, at Arras, there was greſs of 


hardly a ſovereign prince that was not deſirous Arras. 
of ſending ban and pope Eugenius II. PT; | 
and the council of. Baſil, ſtill at variance, ſent ; 
theirs alſo, but ſeparately. From the 

came the cardinal Santa Cruz ; and from the 
council the cardinals of Cyprus and Arles. 
King Charles ſent 17 plenipotentiaries ; the 


principal of whom was the conftable Riche- 


mont. Henry appointed 27, for France and 


England, of whom the duke of Burgundy was 
the firſt, impowering eight of them, viz. four 
Engliſh and four French (among whom were 
to be the duke of Burgundy and the archbi- 
ſhop of York) to ſign the peace; and the 
{ame power was afterwards given to the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter. Hitherto, the duke of 
Bedford and the council of England had no 
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1435. ſuſpicion of the duke of Burgundy's ſincerity; 


Wy which eder from his being truited with the 


ſecret of the ambaſſy, ſince nothing could be 
treated, or concluded, without him; and it 
cannot be denied, that the duke acted a baſe 
part, in this congreſs. However, ſoon aſter, 


why aye advice was received, in England, that 


had deſired the pope to abſolye him from 
his oath to Henry V; upon which, the king 
wrote to the pope, to know the truth. Eu- 
genius replied, that no French prince had 
ever applied to him, on any ſuch account, 
that he had never granted ſuch a diſpenſation, 
and, for the future, would behave, in that re- 
ſpect, ſo as to give the king entire ſatisfaction ; 
but, how he performed his promiſe, the ſequel 
will inform us. 
Charles's 
3 6th of Auguſt; and it began with king 
Du Tiles, Charles's propoſals. His ambaſſadors offered, 
Hall, in his name, to king Henry, Normandy and 
Guienne, provided he would renounce the 


title of king of France, and do homage for 


thoſe two provinces : That is, he offered, as 
a favour, the two provinces which the king 
of England was entirely 
which he was to purchaſe with the reſignation: 
of the title of king of France, and a great part 
of the kingdom {till in his poſſeſſion. If there 


was no other proof of Charles's ary | certain 


of Ain the duke of Burgundy from the 
Engliſh, this alone would be ſufficĩient; for 
otherwiſe, how could Charles, who, for three 
ears paſt, was in no condition to bring an 
army into the field, make ſuch a propoſal ? 
but, as was obſerved, it was not his delign 
to conclude a peace with the Engliſh, but on- 
ly to furniſh the duke of Burgundy with a pre- 
tence to proceed, as he had reſolved. he 
ambaſſadors of England, ſurpriſed at an offer, 
ſo remote from what the duke of Orleans had 
led them to expect, on a ſudden, broke off 
the conference, and withdrew, extremely diſ- 
ſatisfied, without vouchſafing an anſwer. Se- 
veral French writers diſplay their eloquence, 
on this occaſion, to ſhew to what height the 
Engliſh, kad carried their pride and inſolence, 
in re jecting ſo reaſonable offers; a remarkable 
inſtance ot the uſual prejudice of hiſtorians, 
in favour of their own nation. 

The retreat of the Engliſh did not ſurpriſe 
either the duke of Burgundy, or the French 
ambaſſadors; who muſt have foreſeen, that 

makes a ſuch offers would be refuſed. Nay, it may 
ſeparate , be aſſexted, on the contrary, that, in making 
parle. them, conſidering the poſture of affairs, their 
ſole view was to induce the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors to withdraw ; yet this abrupt departure 

was highly exaggerated, and repreſented, as 

an undeniable evidence, that they never in- 

tended to make peace; and this alſo gave the 

duke of Burgundy a pretence, to conclude a 

ſeparate treaty with king Charles. He pre- 

tended that he was not obliged to render the 

war everlaſting, in complaiſance to their hu- 

maur; and, upon this foundation, the pope's 

| legate abſolved him from all his oaths, as well 

to the late as to the preſent king of England ; 

after which, as all the articles were previouſly 


The duke 
of Bur- 
gundy 


of Burgun 
The congreſs of Arras was opened, on the. 


eſſed of; a favour, 


cf ENGLAND. 


ſettled, his ſeparate peace was Toon concluded. 1435. 
No king of France had ever made ſuch a diſ- Www 


honourable peace ; for Charles was bound, 
by this treaty, to diſown the murder of duke 
John, to deliver up the murderers, or, if this 
was impracticable, to baniſh them the realm. 
He likewiſe engaged to found certain chapels, 
where the ſoul of the deceaſed was to be 
prayed for, day and night ; and he conſented, 
that the duke of Burgundy ſhould nominate 
the prietts that were to officiate, .and a croſs 
ſhould be erected, on Montereau-bridge, for 
a ſtanding monument of the reputarion of the 
murder. Moreover, he.promiſed to pay 50,000 
crowns of gold, tor duke. John's equipage, 
which was pillaged, and to reſign to the duke 
dy certain towns, for the charges of 
the war; and, laftly, he freed him from all 
homage, during life. The duke agreed, on 
his part, that the king might redeem the 
towns of St. Quentin, Peronne, Amiens, and 
Corbie, ſituated on the Somme, for 400,000 
crowns ; which ſhews, that the duke was not 
very ſcrupulous, ſince he fold to France pla- 
ces, held only by the bounty of the king of 
England, purſuant to his engagement with the 
duke of Bedford. It may be proper allo to 
remark, that the ſervice done by the duke to 
France, in making a ſeparate peace, py 
outweighed, in the opinion of the French 
hiſtorians, all his proceedings againſt her; 
and this has made them extremely cautious in 


their expreſſions, before the treaty of Arras, 


left their language ſhould diſagree with what 
they had to fay afterwards ; but, after this 
happy peace, they have extolled to the skies 
his goodneſs, wiſdom, and probity. How- 
ever, this was the very man, who, to gratify 
his revenge, had ruined France; and he 
found no other way, to repair his fault, than 
by a notorious treachery to England. What 
would the French have ſaid, if he had always 
firmly adhered to the Engliſh 2 I am ſorry to 
be obliged to ſpeak, thus, of a prince, wo 
was ſirnamed the Good; bur it is of uſe to 
prove, how the ſirnames and encomiums, be- 
ſtowed on princes, ſometimes contradict their 
real character. 


I I ſhall paſs over the diſpenſation granted to AR. Pub. 


the duke of Burgundy, leaving every one to 
his own reflections upon it ; and only add, 
that, in November, was publiſhed, in Eng- 
land, pope Eugenius's foreſaid letter, atteſted 
by the king; and, probably, it was intend- 
ed for an indirect information of the court 
of Rome's ſincerity. | 


The 
idden ruin; for, as they had not troops ſuf- 
tants, who very frequently proved falſe; 


being now againſt them, it was neceſſary for 
them to provide for that quarter, leſt they 


might be uſed to invade the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; ſo that their whole attention was 
tet confined 


Pa dd Lc a © , vv» 


Engliſh no ſooner loſt the aſſiſtance of The treaty 
the duke of Burgundy, than their affairs be- of Arras 


- 8 | . . ha 
an ſo viſibly to decline, as to portend their ffn 


: 4 of the 
ficient to defend all their towns, they were Engliſn 


obliged to rely on the loyalty of the inhabi- for the 

and L worſe. ; 
on the other hand, the places upon the — 
Somme, reſigned to the duke of Burgundy, 
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« a more magnificent monument was erected 143 5. 

* to his honour. 11 HWY 
Upon the duke of Bedford's death, the The duke 


duke of York was, immediately, appointed of York is 


; appointed 
regent of France; but Edmund Beaufort, aſ- x. 99 7 


Book XII. 


1435. confined to the preſervation of Normandy and 
paris, it being impoſſible to take care of all, 
by reaſon of the continual defection of the 

towns truſted to the inhabitants. Houdan, 

St. Denis, Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont St. Max- 


The death 


- ence, and Meulant, voluntarily ſurrendered 
to the French, during the congreſs of Arras, 


or a little before; but the duke of Bedford, 
retaking St. Denis, razed the walls; and 
then he ordered Meulant to be inveſted, bur 
the baſtard of Orleans raiſed the ſiege. The 
lord of Chatillon, governor of Epernay, for 
the Engliſh, going out of the town, found 
the gates ſhut againſt him, at his return ; and 
the inhabitants called in the French. 

Iabella, queen dowager of France, per- 


of queen ceiving the proſperity of the king, her ſon, 
Ifabella of whom ſhe mortally deteſted, and the deſperate 


Bavaria. 
Monſtre- 
let, 


The death 
of the 
duke of 
Bedford. 
Hall. 
Sandford. 


the 


condition of the Engliſh, died, at Paris, with 
vexation, 12 days after the concluſion of the 
treaty of Arras. She was univerſally hared 
by the French, who regarded her, as the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the ruin of the kingdom; and 
the Engliſh had very little efteem for her ; at 
leaſt, they did not ſhew much regard for 
her, ſince ſhe was become unſerviecable to 
them. - | | 
Her death was of no conſequence to either 
party; but the deceaſe of the duke of Bedford, 
on the 14th of the ſame month, at Roan, was 
of the laſt importance. In all probability, his 
indignation to be, thus, impoſed upon by 
king Charles, and the duke of Burgundy, oc- 
caſioned the ſickneſs, of which he died, four 
days before the concluſion of the treaty of 
Arras, the fatal news of which he expected, 
every moment ; for he foreſaw, with a mortal 
concern, that king Henry's affairs were upon 
point of being irretrievably reduced to a 
very deplorable condition. During the whole 
courſe of his adminiftration, he behaved, with 


ſo much wiſdom and prudence, as juſtly rank- 
ed him among the greateſt men of the age; 
and his valour, and other martial virtues, 


ſhone, with no leſs luſtre, on all occaſions, 
where he commanded, in perſon. Had he 
been well aſſiſted by England, he would, pro- 


Piring to that dignity, ſo managed, by his 


intrigues, that his rivals patent was long de- 
ferred. Probably, he expected to obtain a 
change, in his favour ; bur this delay proved 
extremely prejudicial to the king's attairs, as 
the relation of the occurrences of the next year 
will intorm us. | 

All England was extremely incenſed, at the 
news of the duke of Burgundy's defection; 
and the moſt opprobrious names were, there, 
liberally beſtowed upon him. In the interim, 
the duke, to ſhew ſtill fome regard for Hen» 
ry, ſent two heralds, to excuſe him, tor con- 
cluding a ſeparate peace; pretending that his 
ſubjects were exceedingly oppreſſed, by the 
continuance of the war. This is the uſnal pre- 


tence for a peace, tho' generally the intereſts 


of the poor people are overlooked, when a 
war is undertaken; and the duke likewiſe of- 
fered his mediation to Henry, if he deſired to 
conclude a a with king Charles. This 
ofler was conſidered, as a freth inſult; and, in- 


deed, what could be expected from the medi- 


ation of a prince, who had ſo openly ſacrifi- 
ced the intereſt ot England to his own advan- 
tage? Accordingly, no anſwer was returned 
to his letters; which, beſides, were writ in a 
ſtile very different from what he had, hitherto, 
uſed ; and his heralds were received with in- 
dignity. The law of nations had like to have 
been violated, on their account, and all the 
Flemines and dians, then in England, 
torn in pieces by the papulace; ſo highly were 
they inraged againft their prince ; but this be- 


haviour was very ſerviceable to the duke. He 


only wanted a pretence to join the French; 
and he did not tail to find one, in the inſulis 
upon his heralds and ſubjects; tor, in May, this 
very year, he ſent the conſtable Richemont 
500 lances, under the carl of Lalain, by which 
he openly declared himſelf an enemy to the 
king ot England. 


France. 


1436. 


The conitable, joining this aid to 6 or 7000 The con- 
men, drawn together from otlier places, ap- ſtable ap- 
proached Paris, where no more than 15006 proaches 


bably, have compleared the wat, to his own 
glory, and the king's advantage; ſince he had 
every qualification proper to accomplith the 


greateſt undertakings; but, unhappily for 
him, he was abandoned, when he, moſt of 
all, wanted aſſiſtance. The only thing, he 
could be charged with, was his ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ſurpriſed, in the affair of the con- 
greſs of Arras; bur is there any man, that can 
always guard againft treachery ? Nothing 
better demonſtrates the efteem, due to this 
renowned prince, than the regard Lewis XI, 
ſon of Chartes VII, expreſſed for him, when 
he could have no inducement to flatter him; 
who being, one day, in the church of Roan, 
and looking upon the duke of Bedford's tomb, 
a certain lord of his retinue adviſed him, to 
demoliſh that ſtanding monument of the diſ- 
hononr of the French. © No, replied the 
* king, let the aſhes of a prince reſt in peace, 
who, were he alive, would make the 
* boldeſt of us tremble; I rather wiſh, that 


Englith remained, under Sir Richard Wood- 


aris. 
Monſtre- 


ville; and, beſides, the conſtable held imel- let. Hall: 


ligence with the inhabitants, who, being al- 
_ all 8 to the duke 5 Burgundy, 
ided wit land, purely out of reſpect to 
that prince. WhAR he 3 to — — 
ry, Faris wanted no other guard, but her on 
citizens ; but, upon his declaring for king 
Charles, they all changed with him; ſo that 
It was no wonder, it 15eo Engliſh could not 
keep them. in awe. The death of the duke of 
Beaford, the abſence of the new regent, and 
the little care taken, to ſend ſuccours from 
England, diſabling the Engliſh to keep an 
army in the field, the conſtable procced- 
ed on his march, without the leaſt op 
penn ; he took ſeveral ſmall places, near 

aris, and flew 500 of a detachment, ſent by 
the governor to throw themſelves into St. De- 


nis; 
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1436. nis; and then he encamped, at the very gates 


\ 


*England' 
thinks of a 


peace, 


of Paris, with his little army. Jn the mean 
while, -there were continual parlies, between 
the burghers and beſiegers, the governor being 
in no condition to prevent it; and, at length, 
the whole city roſe in arms, whilſt the marſhal 
de l' Ile Adam ſcaled the walls. The gar- 
riſon, advancing to repulſe the aſſault, were 
pelted with a ſhower of ſtones from the win- 
dows, whilſt all the city reſounded with, 
« Long live the king, and the duke of Bur- 
« gundy.” The governor,” finding it in vain 
to reſiſt ſo many enemies, retired into the 
Baſtile, with all his people; and, immediate- 
ly all the ſtreets were chained, to hinder his 
return. In the interim, I Iſle Adam entered 
the city, with eaſe, and opened the gates to 
the conſtable; and, thus, Paris was taken, 
for king Charles, by the very I Iſle Adam, 
who had ſurpriſed zit, in the ſame manner, 
- years before, for: the duke of Burgundy. 
The Baſtile, which might have held a long 
ſiege, had it been«well ſtored with proviſions, 
was ſo deſtitute, that it could hold out only 
three days; and it was very well for the 
governor, that he could obtain an honourable 
capitulation. 

The decline of the affairs of the Engliſh 
was ſo vilible, that the council of England 
were extremely deſirous of a peace; for the 
war, in France, no longer concerned the con- 
queſt of that kingdom, as in the reign of 
Henry V, and till the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Orleans; and the little that king Henry could 
expect to preſerve, by vigorouſly carrying it 
on, coſt England immenſe ſums. This was a 
very ſpecious reaſon, to perſuade the publick, 
thar it was neceſlary ſeriouſly to think of a 
peace; I ſay, a ſpecious reaſon, becauſe it was 
not the real motive of the council's proceedings, 
The cardinal of Wincheſter had, for ſume 
time, gained ground upon the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, His rival; and the council, at length, 
was filled with his creatures, who, no more 
than himſelf, found their own advantage, in 
the _ continuation of the war; which, being 
unſucceſsful, rendered them odious. to the 
people. Coin was become exceeding ſcarce, 
in England; and yet the council was obliged 
continually to project means, to raiſe money, 
which of courſc, occaſioned great murmurings ; 
and, on the other hand, the cardinal was in 
hopes of ruining his enemy more caſily, du- 
ring a peace, becauſe the war, and the unex- 
pected accidents thence ariſing, rendered the 
perſon and councils of the duke of Glouceſter 
abſolutely neceſſary. In a word, as theduke was 
ever of opinion, that vigorous efforts ſhould be 
uſed,to recover what was loſt, in France, this 
was an argumenr for the contrary party to inſiſt, 
with the ſame earneſtneſs, upon the neceſſity 
of concluding a peace; and, this opinion pre- 
vailing in the council, the duke of York, 
whoſe commiſſion to be regent of France, 
was, at laſt, ſigned, had inſtructions and full 
power, to treat with king Charles, it he ſaw 
any proſpect of ſucceſs; moreover, on ſuppo- 
ſition of a negotiation. the council impowered 


the cardinal of Wincheſter and the duke of 


riage with one of his adverſ. 
7 * one of his adverſary 


near the town, at low water, run on ground, 


i 
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Burgundy, jointly to treat of king Henry's mar- 1436. 
f daughters... 
n after, the duke of York embarqued for The duke 
France, and landed, in Normandy, a good „. 
body of troops, with which he retook many prench out 
ſmall places, or caſtles, ſeized by the French, of Nor- 
ſince}, the death of the duke of Bedford; 3 | 
and, among the reſt, Feſcamp was recovered ag #6 
bythe regent, but, preſently after, retaken by * 
scalade. | we 2 74 
Tho' the duke of York was maſter of the The duke 
field, in Normandy, and about Paris, it gave of Bur- 
Him not a little uneaſineſs to hear from all Sundy pre- 
parts, that the duke of Burgundy was draw ing bee 
all his forces together, in Ready, and mak- (i 
ng great preparations for a ſiege; and, as Monſtre- 
theſe preparations could be deſigned only a- let. 


| =_— Calais, he ſent notice to the council of 


ngland, that they might provide, in time, 
againſt the threatened ſiege. Indeed, a pow- - 
erful fleet, a great train of artillery, - and an 
army of 50,000 men, aſſembled by the duke 
of Burgundy, were evident proots, of his 
reſolution not to be diſappointed,in the deſign 
he had formed; and this news flying to Eng- 
land, the whole nation was alarmed, and, more 
than ever, exaſperated againſt the duke of 
Burgundy. The council, trembling tor Calais, 
the firſt conqueſt of the Englith, in France, 
reſolved to do all that was poſſible, to preſerve 
it; and, with this view, they ordered 15000 
men to be raiſed, and petitioned the duke of 
Glouceſter to undertake the relief of that place. 
Fifteen thouſand men were ſcarce ſufficient for 
ſuch an undertaking; but it was expected, 
that the regent would join them, with all his 
forces; and, beſides, the enemy's army was 
known to conſiſt almoſt entirely of the militia 
of Flanders, who were very little valued. 

Whilſt the troops were levying, with the Henry dij- 

utmoſt diligence, the king, by the advice ot pot oof; 


ulogne 


his council, to expreſs his reſentment againſt and Fr: 


the duke of Burgundy, granted, by letters ders 
under his great ſeal, the earldom of Boulogne Act. Pub; 
to the — Beaumont, and Flanders to the 
duke of Glouceſter ; but it was eaſier to give 
them, in parchment, than to wreſt them out 
of the hands of the poſſeſſor. | 

All things being in a readineſs, for the de- he ,... 
parture of the army, intended for the relief of of Glou- 
Calais, the duke of Glouceſter ſet fail, and ceſter. 
landed, in Normandy, the beginning of _ * 
October. The duke of Burgundy had now ee gd 
been, before Calais, fix weeks, with his nu- let. 
merous army, and vigorouſly carried on the 
ſiege; and the beſieged made as brave a de- 
fence. In the interim, the duke, tho' he ho- 
ped to acquire immortal glory, by taking one 
of the ſtrongeſt pleaces, in Europe, was yet 
very far from ſucceeding ;nay he began to per- 
ceive, that the attempt was impracticable; 
and, his fleet, by the unskiltulneſs of the 
pilots, or ſome other accident, comnig too 


and was reduced to aſhes, before his eyes, by 
the beſieged. This was a very mortifying ac- 
cident, but a worſe befel him, preſently after; 
for, a rumour being ſpread in the army, that 
the duke of Glouceſter was approaching, R re- 
eve 
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1436. lieve the town, the_Flemings, diſheartened by 
of the flege, and terrified, at the 
approach of the Engliſh, ſuddenly unpitched 
their tents, and to, retire. The duke 
endeavoured to remove their fears, but to no 
| urpoſe ; and, the ſcouts of the Engliſh army 
. inning to appear, it was ſtill leſs practi- 
cable for the duke to ſtop his diſpirited troops, 
who ſought only to avoid a battle ; ſo that the 
duke was forced to follow them, in their re- 
treat, which was made in great diſorder, tho” 
with ſo much ſpeed, as to prevent the Engliſh 
from taking any advantage. - He was farther 
mortified to receive a defiance from the duke of 
Glouceſter, offering him battle, and not to be 
in a condition to accept it, tho” his army was 
much ſuperior to that of his enemy. More- 
over, he was ſcarce returned into his own 
country, when the towns of Flanders revoited 
againſt him; he was even in danger of loſing 
his life, at Bruges, in a ſeditious tumult of the 
inhabitants; and he was himſelf wounded, 
after ſceing, with grief, l' Iſle Adam torn in 
pieces by the mutinous populace. In the in 
terim, the duke of Glouceſter over-ran Artois, 
Flanders, and Hainault, and carried off 1200, 
.. ©  - waggon-loads of booty; and thenceforwatd, 
t the duke of Burgundy had ſo much diſturb- 
ance, at home, that he was but little ſervice- 

able to king Charles. | 
The mar- In June, this year, Lewis, the dauphin, ſon 
riage of to king Charles, married Margaret of Scot- 
ewis, the land, daughter to James I, about 12 years 
uptun. of age. | 
The beginni 


1437. 


of 1437 was remarkable, 
e C Joan of Navarre, and Ca- 
of the two tharine of France *, both queen dowagers of 
Travers England; the one widow to Henry IV, and 
of Ros the other to Henry V, who had eſpouſed 
land, Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman, deſcended, 
as it is reported, from the antient kings of 
Wales. I do not know, whether, in thoſe 
days, this deſcent was much regarded, or 
was attempted to be traced, till after the 


crown was devolved to the family of the Tu- 


dors, by the advancement of Henry VIL to 
the throne; but, however that be, when queen 
Catharine married Qwen Tudor, the marriage 
ſeemed ſo unſuitable, that all England was 
offended at it; and the more, as it was made, 
unknown to the duke of Gloucetter, then pro- 
rector ; but that prince's veneration, for- the 
memory of the king, his brother, prevented 
him, from giving the queen, his ſiſter-ia-law, 
any trouble. Upon her deccaſe, the council 
thought it their duty to puniſh her ſecond hus- 
band, for his raſhneſs, in preſuming to eſpouſe 
the king's mother, without the conſent of 
thoſe who governed the kingdom, and ordered 
him to be ſent to the tower; yet, ſome time 
after, Tudor made his eſcape, but was taken, 
and put under cloſer confinement. Some af- 
firm, that he eſcaped, a ſecond time, but, 
being retaken, was beheaded; whilſt others 


Queen Catharine died, January 3, 1437, in the monaſtery, of Bermondſey, in Southwark; and, on the 18th of 
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ſay, that he did not loſe his head, till 1460, 1437. 

upon being taken in battle, fighting for the Wow 

houſe of Lancafter. I cannot tell, whether it 

be certain, that Tudor was put to death; but 

it may be ſaid, that they, who ſay it was, in 

1460, miſtake Owen Tudor, his third ſon, 

for Owen "Tudor, the father. | 
Tudor had, by queen Catharine, three ſons, 

Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen; and the eldeſt mad 

was created earl of Richmond by Henry VI, Catharine; 

his half-brother, who gave him in marriage Sandford, 

Margaret, only daughter to John, duke of 

Somerſet ; from whom deſcended Henry, earl 

of Richmond, whom we ſhall fee, hereafter, 

aſcend the throne of England, by the name 

of Henry VII, all the male heirs of tlic houſe 

of Lancaſter being extinct. Jaſper, the ſe- 

cond ſon, was — carl of Pembroke ; and 

Owen, the youngeſt, loſt his head on the: 

ſcaffold, in 1460. ; 


Jacquelina of Luxemburgh, widow to the The ſe- _ 

duke of Bedford, followed the example ot Sn _ 

queen Catharine ; and, after the death of they S1.chen 

prince, her husband, ſhe eſpouſed Sir Richard'of Bed- 

Woodville, who was only a knight, and much ford. 

her inferior. This match was almoſt. as un- Ack. Pubz 

ſuitable as queen Catharine's ; for it was not 

only made, without the king's licenſe, but al- 

ſo contrary to Jacquelina's expreſs oath, not to 

marry, without his permiſſion ; ſo that both 

the bride and bridegroom would have been. 

liable to the rigour of the law, had not the 

king been pleaſed to forgive them. 3 
Ga the 19th of February, James I, of Scot- The death 

land, was murdeted, in his bed, by aflaſſing *{Þ* king 

ſuborned by the earl of Athol, his uncle; and land. 

James II, his ſon, ſeven years old, was his 

ſucceſſor, under the guardianſhip of Joan ob 

Somerſet, his mother, who was herſelf wound- | 

ed, by endeavouring to fave the: king, her 

husband; but it is, now, time to return to 

what paſſed, in France. 4 SH | 

Aiter the arrival of the duke of York from The affairs 

England, the affairs of the Engliſh. began to 2ftbeEng- 

be upon a better fooring. King Charles, ever — 

a ſlave to his pleaſures, had no conſiderable begin to 

body of troops in the field; and the revolt of have a 

the Flemings hindered the duke of Bu y better ſace. 

from ſending him any aſſiſtance. Indeed, the | 

towns, that had voluntarily ſurrendered to 

him, conſiderably ſtrengthened his party ; but, * 

at the ſame time, his army was much weaken- 

ed, on account of the garriſons he was obli- 

ged to keep. As matters then ſtood, in 
'rance, both monarchs had almoſt equal rea- 

ſon to fear the diſioyalty of their adherents ; 

who, for the moſt part, were attached rather 

to the fortune of their maſter, than to his per- 

ſon, or the juſtice of his cauſe; ſo that the 

preſervation of the towns, they were poſſeſſed 

of, entirely depended upon the ſtrengrh of the 

garriſons. 

The firſt months of this year, the cold was Talbot 


ſo exceſſive, that the generals, on both ſides, * Poa: 
| tolle. | 


February, her body was brought to St, Catharine's by the tower, from thence to St. Paul's, and ſo to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, where it was interred ; but, her corpſe being taken up, in the reign of Henry VII, when he laid the ſounda- 


.tion of his new chapel there; ſhe was never finee buried; but ſhe remaineth ſtill 
boards, near the ſepulchre of Henry V, her firſt husband. Sandf. Gene 
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above ground, in a coffin of 
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1437: did not appear deſirous of forming any enter- reſt, poſted himſelf, on the river-ſide, to op- 1437. 
an... terprize, ah it ſhould be abated ; however, poſe his paſſage. Such was the averſion of the 


The duke 
of Bur- 


gundy jon: 
ln apprehenſive of ſome fatal revolution; 


Charles. 


The HISTORY 


Talbot, who found nothing impoſſible, reaped 
a conſiderable advantage from the French, 
cauſed by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. On 
—— at night, he ſcaled Pontoiſe, 
by means of the ditches be ing ſrozen, and 
carried it, whilſt the garriſon and inhabitants 
were wholly intent upon their diverſions. The 
taking of this. important place was a great 
blow to king Charles; eſpecially, as it ex- 
tremely annoyed the Pariſians, who were ex- 
ſed to the continual incurſions of the new 
liſh garriſon, to the very gates of Paris. 
The French, in ſome meaſure, repaired this 
loſs, by the acquiſition of Dreux and Chev- 
reuſe, ſold them by the governors. 
The ſuperiority the Engliſh had recovered, 
in France, rendered the duke of * 
eing 
ſenſible that, without his aid, king Charles 
could never end the war; and, as he had 
openly declared againſt the Englith, it was 
his intereſt that they ſhould be entirely ex- 
pelled the kingdom. In the mean while, it 
grieved him to act alone, for the benefit of a 
prince, whoſe indolence kept him from all the 


of ENGLAND. 


Engliſh to this prince, that they thought no- 
thing impracticable, when an opportunity of- 
fered to be revenged; and Talbot, improving 
this diſpoſition, ruſhed firſt into the river, 
ſword in hand, and, by his intrepidity, fo 
animated his troops, that they inſtantly fol- 
lowed him; and, the more bold, or rather raſh, 
this action was, the more it aſtoniſhed the 
Burgundians, who, fancying they had to deal 
with devils rather than men, took to flight; 
and, their terror infecting thoſe, that were 
left at the ſiege, the whole army ran away, 
and it was not in the duke of Burgund y's 
power to rally them. At the fame time, the 
duke of York appeared, with ſeven men of 
war, in fight of four French ſhips, and chaced 
them ſo briskly, that they very narrowly e- 
ſcaped to St. Valery, Talbot entered the 
town, in triumph; and, after levelling the 
trenches of the * he marched back to 


Normandy. In his return, he conquered five 


or ſix ſmall places, in Picardy; and, retaking, 
once more, Tancarville, in Normandy, he 
entered Roan, covered with Slory. | 


0 
[2] 
4 


Montereau was The ſuc- 


The ſucceſs of the ſiege o - x 
enterprizes, where he ought to have been the not fo favourable to the Engliſh ; yet it was g. g 7 8 
principal actor; but the duke, in order to not inglorious ; for Thomas Gerard; governor Monte- 
rouſe him out of this lethargy, repreſented to of that poor place, made a long defence, in reau. 
him, that his honour and intereſt called upon fpite of the vigorous efforts of the beſiegers, Monſtre: 
him to aſſemble all his forces, put himſelf at tho* he had only 400 men. Hitherto, Tl £5 
their head, and approach Paris, to drive his 


Charles 
heads his 
army. 


Crotoy 15 


enemies out of the heart of his kingdom ; and, 
at the ſame time, he offered to make a pow- 
erful diverſion, in Picardy, to favour his un- 
dertakings. | 

No prince was ever leſs inclined to war 
than Charles VII. and yet never did any king 
of France make greater conqueſts than he, 
ſince it may be ſaid, that he conquered his 
whole kingdom; but it was chiefly by his ge- 
nerals, who, moſt of them, were men of emi- 
nent merit. The duke of Burgundy's remon- 
{trances and propoſals having raiſed him from 
his ſloth, he drew all his forces together, to 
approach Paris, where he was greatly wanted ; 
and,by the way, he attacked Montereau-Faut- 
Yonne, whilſt. the duke of Burgundy beſieged 
Crotoy, a ſtrong place, in Picardy. 

It was about the end of Auguſt, when the 


infeſted by duke of Burgundy inveſted Crotoy, with a nu- 


the duke of 


Burgun- 
dy. 
Act. Pub. 


merous army, whilſt four French ſhips blocked 
up the place, by ſea; and the duke of Vork, 
being recalled by the intrigues of the earl of 
Somerſet, his enemy, was about to depart, 
and only waitcd for the arrival of the earl of 
Warwick, who was to ſucceed him in the re- 
gency ; wherefore, not being able to under- 
take the relief of Crotoy, in perſon, he com- 
miſſioned the valiant Talbot, for that purpoſe, 
whoſe name alone was ſufficient to intimidate 
the enemies of the Engliſh. 'Talbot, at the 
head of 5000 men, boldly advanced towards 
Crotoy, to relieve it, tho' the river Somme 


parted him from the duke of Burgundy's 
camp round the town, which was on the other 


fide ; but the duke, hearing of his march, left 
part of his troops, at the ſiege, and, with the 


Charles was not remarkable, fpr his valour ; 
but, at this ſiege, he performed ſuch exploits, 
as began to conveigh a higher idea of his cou- 
rage; and, after a pretty long fiege, he took 
the town, by ſtorm, having been himſelf one 
of the firſt to mount the breach, and fight, 
hand to hand, with thoſe that defended it. 
Doubtleſs, he had been told, that it was ne- 
ceflary to procure the eſteem of his ſubjeQs, 
by ſome extraordinary action; and the intre- 
pidity, he diſcovered, on this occaſion, great- 
ly redounded to his advantage; for, hence- 
orward, his friends, as well as enemies, en- 
tertained very different thoughts of him from 
thoſe they had before. In the interim, the 
garriſon retiring into the caſtle, a ſecond ſiege 
was to be formed; but Charles, with the glo- 
ry acquired, in the firſt, and, perhaps, diſ- 
couraged with the fatigues he had endured, 
left the management of this to the dauphin, 
his ſon. Gerard, who was no leſs brave than 
experienced, held out, 15 days longer, and 
then was forced to capitulate; but, when he 
came before the dauphin, he very politely told 
him, that, againſt any other but him, he 
ſhould have been able to make a longer de- 
fence; which compliment was well received 
by the young prince, who was pleaſed to ſec 
himſelf ſet, in ſome degree, above the king, 
his father ; but Charles, being informed of it, 
was extremely mortified; and it is ſaid, that, 
from this time, he began to be jealous of the 
prince, his ſon, which proved very fatal to 
him. | 7 
Whilſt the war continued, in France, the 
duke of Orleans, a priſoner, in England, pro- 
jected means to obtain his liberty ; * 
thing 


een 
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1437. thing but a peace, between the two Kings, 
A could poſſibly procure it; wherefore, no one 
was more concerned than he, to attempt to 
ſet on foot a freſh negotiation. With this 
view, he deſired leave to go and confer with 
the duke of Bretagne, at Calais, who was 
thought to be the only prince, that could be 
employed, as mediator ; and the council, be- 
ing all inclined to peace, would have readil 

anted his deſire ; but it was judged neceſ- 
0 to ſce firſt, how Charles was diſpoſed; 
moreover, the duke of Glouceſter was of opi- 
nion, that a peace was not to be thought of, 
till it could be made, with advantage. 

The car- In the mean time, as the king advanced in 
dinal gains age, the credit of the duke, his uncle, ſen- 
ground ſibly declined; and that of the cardinal of 
4. 4 Wincheſter daily increaſed. The cardinal had 
Glou- gained ground upon his adverſary, in that his 
 ceſter. riches enabled him often to lend the king 

money; for the kingdom was ſo exhauſted, 
that aids of this fort were conſidered, as the 
greateſt ſervice to the — He artfully im- 
proved the king's diſpoſition towards him, to 


prevent any freſh attacks from the duke of 


Glouceſter ; for, by letters under the great 
ſeal, the king granted him a general pardon, 
for all offences whatever, to the 26th of June, 
1437. 
1438, The year 1438 abounded with few memo- 
A plague rable events ; for a terrible famine, raging, at 


and fa- the fame time, in France and England, and 
Easlang followed by a plague, hindered the generals, 
ngland 8 - 

Fs on both ſides, from forming any great pro- 

France, jects. However, there were ſome unſucceſs- 

Hall. ful attempts, and others inconſiderable; but 

2 © I ſhall only take notice of the molt remark- 

; able. Surienne, governor of Montargis, for 

the Engliſh, being ſurrounded with the ene- 

my's towns, and receiving no aſſiſtance from 

England, ſurrendered. that place to the French, 

for 10,000 ſalutes of gold; which, at preſent, 

was of little importance to the Engliſh, 

fince they could not poſſibly carry the war 

from that quarter ; bur, ſhortly after, Edmund, 

earl of Mortagne, brother to the earl of So- 

merſet, leading ſome troops from England, 

and joining Talbot, they made ſome incon- 
ſiderable conqueſts, in Normandy. 

The duke The duke of Burgundy's diſgrace, before 


of Bur- Calais, grieving him extremely, he wanted to 


gundy repair it, by taking that place ; but, as it 
makes an- was difficult to take it, by a ſiege, in for 
other at- » Of Ves 88 


tempt up- he reſolved to make uſe of another method. 
on Calais. He was informed, that, by digging through 


a certain bank, the town would be infallibly 


overflowed; and that, lying within diſtance, 
with an able body of troops, it would be eaſy 
to enter it, amidſt the conſternation of the 
garriſon and inhabitants. This project was 
executed; but, the ſea being lower than the 
town, all the water ran out; and the duke, 
being diſappointed, reſolved to attempt the 
ſiege of Guiſnes. However, the earl of Hun- 
tingdon, coming very ſeaſonably from Eng- 
land, with a ſupply of troops, obliged him to 
retire ; and the troubles, which were, ſoon af- 
ter, rekindled, in Flanders, found him ſo much 
employment, for ſome years, that he had no 
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generals had not, hitherto, ventured to 


705 
leiſure to form any new deſigns againſt the 1438. 
Engliſh. NS 
The dauphin's marriage raiſed ſuch a jea- The truce 
louſy in the Engliſh, thar, after ſeveral inſults, 2 
on both ſides, England and Scotland came, at jand. 
length, to an open rupture; but, in the in- Act. Pub, 
terim, the minority of James II, and the fa- 
vourable diſpoſition of the queen- mother to 
the Engliſh, her country-men, procured a nire 
years truce, from the 1it of May, 1438. 
John and Thomas Beaufort, brothers to the The duke 


earl of Somerſet, having been long priſoners, of Somer- 


in France, it had been often attempted, to {<5 bro. 
ther is ex- 


exchange them for others of the French, but changed 
to no purpoſe. By the agreement, in 1430, for the carl 
with the duke of Bourbon, that prince had of Eu. 
engaged, to procure their releaſe, without 

ranſom; but, as that agreement was never 

— in execution, they remained priſoners. 

am ignorant, what became of Thomas, who 
bore the title of earl of Perth; perhaps, he 
died, during his captivity; but, this year, 

John was exchanged for the earl of Eu, of the 

houſe of Artois, who had been confined, in 
England, ever ſince the battle of Azincourt. 

He afterwards became duke of Somerſet, up- 

on the deceaſe of Henry, his elder brother ; 

and there was alſo a fourth brother, named 
Edmund, who ſucceeded them, and, of whom, 

much will be ſaid, in the ſequel of this reign, 

The famine and plague ccafing, in England 1439. 
and France, both fides rook up arms again ; r wa 
and, in March, - 1439, the conſtable Riche- Nicks. 
mont, at the head of a powerſul army, be- mont be- 
ſieged Meaux, one of the ſtrongeſt places, in ſieges 
France, which had formerly held out, ſeven Meaux, 
months, againſt Henry V. The baſtard de 8 
Thian, an officer of diſtinguiſhed bravery, was * 
governor; who made ſuch a gallant deſence, Monſtre- 
as aſtoniſhed the conſtable. However, after let. 

4 three weeks ſiege, the city was taken, b 

ſtorm ; but the work was but half finiſhed, 

ſince rhe garriſon retired into the market, for 

ſo that parr of the city is called, which is 
ſeparated from the other, by the Marne. 

The Engliſh breaking down the bridge of - 
communication, the conſtable was conſtrained 

to begin, on the other ſide of the river, a ſe- 

cond ſiege much more difficult than the ſor- 

mer; which very thing happened to Henry V, 

when he inveſted this place; but the con- 

ſtable, having taken the governor priſoner, in 

the aſſault, cut off his head, becauſe he was 

a Frenchman. This is what king Charles's 

rac- 

tiſe, on account of the great number o pri- 

ſoners in the hands of the Engliſh ; yet they 

no ſooner found themſelves ſtrongeſt, than 

they overlooked: that conſideration, being no 

longer apprehenſive of reprizals, 

The difficulties of the fiege of the market Talbot 
of Meaux daily increaſing; the conſtable drew throws in 
round his camp lines with redoubts, to pre- ſuccours. 
vent all relief; and the king came to the ar- Monſtre- 
my, to animate the troops by his preſence. * 


In the mean time, Talbot, who did not doubt, 


that the beſieged would make a long reſiſt- 
ance, was prepared to relieve them; and, 
however difficult this undertaking ſeemed, 

he 


| A 9. he did not fail to attempt it. The obſtacles 
U he foreſaw ſerved only to invigorate him, the 
more; for, with a good body of choſen 
troops, he boldly. advanced towards the be- 
fiegers lines; and, aſſaulting and taking one 
of the redoubts, that obſtructed his paſſage, 
he entered the place, with a convoy. On 
the morrow, he fallied out, whilſt the be- 
ſiegers were ſtill diſmayed, at the action of the 
receding day, to prepare for a freſh effort ; 
t the conſtable, incenſed to receive ſuch a 
diſgrace from a handful of men, fo vigo- 
roully preſſed the place, that the garriſon were 
compelled to eapitulate, before the ſuccours 
could be ready. | 
Talbot The ſiege of Avranche was not attended 
raiſes the with the ſame ſucceſs ; for, after the conſtable 
fiege of had been, three weeks, before that place, Tal- 
Hil bot, with the troops deſigned for the relief 
of Meaux, attacked and forced the lines of 
the beſiegers, and ſupplied the town with pro- 
viſions. 5 | 
and be- Talbot, perceiving that, after this exploit, 
fieges Har- the French were diſheartened, and their troops 
Rien ge, lo weakened, that they could not withſtand 
let. Stow. him, appeared, before Harfleur; but, his ar- 
my not being in a condition to form a ſiege, 
he choſe to block up the town. With this 
view, he fo intrenched himſelf, in an advanta- 
geous poſt, that an army of 50, ooo men was 
* of forcing him; and the earl of So- 
merſet kept the place blocked up, by ſea. 
The earl of Eu, lately arrived from England, 
where he had been long a priſoner, approach- 
ed, to attack the intrenchments of the Eng- 
liſn; but, finding it impracticable, he retired, 
aſter a faint attempt, in which Gaucour was 
taken priſoner. At length, after a four 
months blockade, Talbot became maſter of 
this important place, the firſt conqueſt of Hen- 
ry V. and he afterwards cleared Normandy 
of the garriſons, which the French till kept, 
in ſeveral caſtles; ſo that nothing remained 
to them, in that province, except the town 
of Dieppe. FE 
The diſpo- The duke of Burgundy was concerned, to 
ſition of ſee the affairs of the Engliſh begin to be re- 
the duke ſtored, and dreaded the conſequences ; for 
of Bur- king Charles waged war, in a very careleſs 
$11CY* manner, and could ſcarce be prevailed on to 
head his army; and France was ſo ruined, 
that he could draw but few ſuccours from 
the provinces he poſſeſſed; whilſt, on the o- 
ther hand, the war, in Flanders, wholly em- 
ploying the duke, , afforded him no proſpect of 
any conſiderable aſſiſtance from that quarter, 
If the Engliſh had, then, exerted themſelves, 
they would, probably, have recovered a great 
deal of ground; but, out of blindneſs, or in- 
Ry; they made only faint efforts, be- 
ing fatisfied with ſending, from time to time, 
ſuch ſupplics, as were inſufficient to recover 
what they had loſt. Thus, on both ſides, it 
was manifeſt, that the war would be eternal, 
if it was continued, till one of the two kings 
thould loſe, one after another, the places in 
his poſſeſſion ; for which reaſon, the duke 
of Burgundy reſolved either to procure a peace, 


if poſſible, between the two Kings, or ſecure 
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himſelf by a neutrality ;' but ſuch a deſign re- 1439. 
quired great prudence and caution, in the 


management of it, left both parties ſhould 


agree, to his prejudice; or the Engliſh grow 


more reſerved, if they knew his intention. 
In the mean while, the 
two kings, by the cardinal of Santa Cruz, to 


put a ſtop to the effuſion of chriſtian blood, 
ſhed in their quarrel ; and he likewiſe wrote 
to the duke of Bretagne, deſiring him to be 
a mediator of 


peace. 'Fhe duke, ſending to 
both monarchs, found them equally inclined 
to a'treaty ; and the duke of Burgundy glad- 
ly received the propoſal. - The duke of Or- 
leans offered, on this occaſion, his mediation 
to the king of England, jointly with the duke 
of Bretagne; and he renewed his inſtances, 
for leave to confer with the duke, at Calais. 
This was granted him, tho' the duke of Glou- 
ceſter oppoſed it, with all his might, becauſe 
he evidently perceived, that prince could not 
be an impartial mediator ; but, for ſome time 
paſt, the duke of Glouceſter had loſt his in- 
tereſt, in the council, where it was even con- 


tinually affected, to ** contrary to his 
the counſellors were ſo 


opinion. Beſides, 
deſirous of peace, that they forgot, or were 
willing to forget, that the falſe ſtep taken, in 
ſending ambaſſadors to Arras, was altogether 
owing to the vain hopes given the duke of 
Orleans; ſo that this captive prince was con- 
ſidered, as a diſmtereſted mediator, tho? it 


was obvious, that he was entirely byaſſed, in 
favour of king Charles. The duke of Bur- 


gundy was extremely well pleaſed with the 
preparations for a conference ; which would 


either end in a peace, between the two kings, 


or give him a pretence, to conclude a ſepa- 
rate truce with England. The two courts 
being, thus, diſpoſed, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed, on both fades, to ſettle the prelimt- 
nary articles of the congreſs; who, being 
met, judged, that, to ſucceed in a negotiatiot 
of peace, a truce was abſolutely neceſlary ; 
upon which, Henry impowered his to confent 
to it, tho' ſome obſtacles occurred, that pre- 
vented the concluſion. What has been faid, 
about a peace, was tranſacted, in 1438; but 
I thought proper to deter ſpeaking of it, till 


now, that I might not interrupt the recital - 


of what relates to this affair. 


duche 


CF 
1 
— 


pope exhorted the They be- 


gin to talx 


In 2 1439, Ifabella of Portugal, The place 
of Burgundy, and the cardinal of Win- of the con- 


cheſter had an interview, between Calais and grels is 


Graveline ; the reſult of which was, that the "Te 


two kings ſhould appoint a proper place to 
treat of a peace, with the mediation of the 
dukes of Bretagne and Orleans, and ſhould 
{end their plenipotentiarics thither ; and, - ac- 
cordingly, the very place, where the ducheſs 
and cardinal were, was choſen, and ambaſ- 
ſadors were nominated, on both ſides. They 
were all choſen out of the princes and prin- 
cipal lords of both kingdoms ; but, before we 
enter upon the ſucceſs of this congreſs, it will 
be expedient to ſee, how the council of Eng- 
land ſtood diſpoſed, with reſpe&t to a peace. 
Now, this manifeſtly appears from the am- 
baſſadors inſtructions, extant in the Collec- 


tion 


jnted. 
pub. 


Book XII. 


* 


breaking off the confexetice, and rectify ſeve- 
ral miſtakes of the hiſtorians. 

I. The ambaſſadors had orders to demand, 
that the king's adverſery. ſhould leave him in 


peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom 


of France; and they were to ſupport this de- 
mand with ſeveral reaſons, mentioned in the 
inſtructions, but too long to be inſerted here 
beſides, the reader is no ſtranger to the foun- 
dation of the pretenſions of the kings of Eng- 


land. $7 | | | ; 
II. If the French ſhould expoſtulate againſt ' 


this demand, as unreaſonable, the ambaſſa- 
dors, after a previous proteſtation, were to 
offer Charles the provinces, beyond the Loire, 
which were of the king's demeſne, but on 
the condition of homage. 

III. It the adverſaries refuſed this propoſal, 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, as a clergyman, 
was to enlarge on the conſiderations proper 
to perſuade the two nations to peace; which 
being many and long, I ſhall only relate the 
ſubſtance of the three principal. The firſt 
was, that the war, undertaken for the title 
of king of France, claimed by each of the 
two monarchs, had deſtroyed more men, than 
were in both kingdoms ; the ſecond was, that 
the two kings ought ſeriouſly to conſider, that 
God made not the people for the ſovereign, 
but the ſovereign for the people; that is, to 
govern them, with juſtice and peace, that the 
ſubjects may be the better enabled to ſerve 
him; and the third was, that France had not 
been always governed by a ſingle monarch ; 
but, before and atter Charlemain, rhere were 


often two, ſometimes three, nay, four kings, 


at the ſame time. | 
IV. This laſt conſideration was in order to 
proceed, in the fourth place, to another offer, 
which the ambaſladors were impowered to pro- 
poſe; viz. that Henry would ang to Charles 
all the proyinces, beyond the Loire, in full 
ſovereignty ; yet he expreſly reſerved Gui- 
enne, Poictdu, and whatever was poſſeſſed by 
his anceſtors, in France, before the crown of 
England devolved to them. | 
V. Ik this was rejected, the ambaſſadors 
had power to offer, from the king, their ma- 
ſter, that he would be contented with, what 
his anceſtors enjoyed, in France, by right of 
inheritance, on condition that Calais, Guiſ- 
nes, and the adjacent marches were added; 
and the whole, in full ſovereignty, without 
any dependence upon the crown of France, or 
any perſon whatever, but God alone. | 
VI. If the French inſiſted, that Normand 
ſhould be reſtored to Charles, in the ſtate it 
was in, before it was conquered by Henry V, 
that is, notwithſtanding the grants of ſeveral 
lordſhips to private perſons, as well by the 
late as the preſent king, this article might 
be allowed, rather than break off the con- 
ference. | | 
VII. It Charles was brought to be faris- 
fied with this propoſal, provided Henry would 
renqunce the title of king of France, in that 
caſe, the iuſtruetions afforded the plenipoten- 
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1439. tion of the Publick Acts; and thefe will ſhew, 
Wy w which of the two parties is to blamed, for 


tiaries many reaſons and arguments to be al- 
ledged againſt that condition; but, in a word, 
they were ordered to leave this matter to the 


cardinal of Wincheſter, to whom the king 


had made known his pleaſure. 

Ir is evident, that the council had reſolved 
to ſubmit to this, if the peace could not other- 
wiſe be concluded; for, if Henry had ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to quit the title of king of 


709 


1439. 


France, there was no ſecret to be kept, and 


the inſtructions would have contained an ex- 
preſs order, to reject the propoſal. a 
The VIIIWh article related to the king's 
marriage with one of Charles's daughters. 

IX. If the French rejected all theſe pro- 
poſals, and made any offers, on their part, 
the ambaſſadors, without accepting or refuſ- 
ing them, were to anſwer, that they had 
no inſtructions to treat of a peace, upon 
thoſe grounds, but would acquaint their ma- 
ſter with them. | 

X. In the interim, they were to propoſe, 
oy the ducheſs of Burgundy, or the duke of 

rleans, a 50 years truce, with a free com- 
munication between the two- nations; and 
they were alſo impowered to reduce the truce 


to 20, 30, or 40 years; and, rather than 


fail, they might limit it from three years 


to eight, provided it was without comm * 


nication: 


XI. If the truce was accepted, they were 
to repreſent, that, for the better obſervance 
thereof, it would be expedient to make an 
exchange of ſome places; and, with this 
view, they were ordered to offer Meauy, 
Creil, and St. Germain in Laye, which were 
in the hands of the Engliſh, when theſe: in- 


ſtructions were drawn, for Dieppe, le Mont 


St. Michael, and Harfleur, which Talbot had 
not yet taken. | 1x 


XII. Laftly, the. king, in order to-ſholli... * 


tate the exchange of theſe places, agreed to 


releaſe the duke of Orleans, for a ranſom of A . 


100,000 marks, and to abate 50, 00 on ac- 
count of the propoſed exchangnmee. 
Theſe inſtructions were drawn, May the 


21ſt, 1439; and, if we had likewiſe theſe of 


Charles's plenipotentiaries, perhaps, we ſhould. 


And, that the two kings were not at ſo great 
a diſtance from each other, as it ſeetned, in 
the conference; but, as, on ſuch occaſions, 
the managers are chiefly ſollicitous to be upon 
their guard, leſt their ſecret inſtructĩons ſhould 
be diſcovered, it frequently happens, that the 


negotiation is broke off, before there is oc - 


ſion to ſhew all their conceſſions ; ſo appre- 
henfive are they of giving their adverſaries the 


leaſt advantage. This was really the caſe, in 


the preſent treaty ; for the Engliſh did nor 
think proper, to go beyond: the ſecond ar- 
ticle of their inſtructions, viz. that Charles 
ſhould have the provinces, beyond the Loire, 
on the condition of homage'to Henry ; ex- 
pecting that the French would give them 
room, by their offers, to make ſome farther 
advances. For the ſame reaſon, the French 


adhered to the propoſals made, at the con- 


greſs of Arras, namely, that their maſter, 
remaining ſole king * France, would 
| 8 | 


reſign 
Guienne 
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1439. Guienne and Normandy to Henry, on the formed deſigns deſtructive of his quiet, and 1440. 
A tue condition of homage ; and they laid great intended to keep him always in guardianſhip ; Www 
ſtreſs upon this offer, and on Charles's. con- which diſcourſes, being often repeated, at 

deſcenſion, in ftanding to what he had offered, length, produced the expected effect. At laſt, 
at the congreſs of Arras, tho' he had fince the king ſo derefted the duke, that he no 
made great conqueſts, and was become maſter longer regarded him; and it was made a fort 
of Paris. 75 | © of rule of to mortify him, upon all occaſions.” 
The con- It was next to impoſſible, for a peace to be His moving any thing, in council, was ſuffi 
Ro concluded, on the terms propoſed by both cient to have it vigorouſly oppoſed 5 and the 
Hall. Pe parties; for each prince offered to reſign only king generally countenanced the cardinal's 
ha what was out of his power, and, by vertue of party, leſt he ſhould give room to the duke, 


this pretended ceffion, expected rhat the other 
fhouſd diveſt himfelf of his actual poſleflions. 
This was properly, to defire ro gain, with 
the daſh of a pen, what they could have no 
hopes of obtaining, without many ſucceſsful 
fieges and battles ; ſo that, after the ambaſſa- 
dors of the two kings had long tried to diſ- 
cover, how far their adverſaries inſtructions 
allowed them to advance, they parted, without 
coming to any concluſion. 

The dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were 
the only gainers by this congreſs ; the firſt of 
whom wanted, at any rate, to eaſe his ſub- 
jects, in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zea- 
land, who were great ſufferers, by the inter- 
rupt ion of their commerce with England; 
and, with this view, he employed his ducheſs, 
who, being a near relation to Henry, was not 
ſuſpected by the Engliſh. Under the pre- 
rence of acting, as a mediatrix between the 
two kings, ſhe had frequent interviews with 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, and negotiated a 
rrading-truce, between England and the Low- 
Countries; which appears from ſeveral papers 
of the Collection of the Publick Acts; and, 
3 this truce was concluded, preſently 
aſter. 6 


440: - But the late congreſs was moſt beneficial to 


to keep him in ſubjection. Such, for - ſome 

time, had been the ſtate of the king and the 

court. 
The duke of Glouceſter continually oppoſed The duke 

the duke of Orleans's releaſe ; for the late of Glou- 

king his brother's will was, to him, an invio- _ " 

lable law. Moreover, he was convineed, that — 8 

this duke's liberty would only increaſe the duke of 

number of the enemies of England; but his Orlcans. 

oppoſition was of ſo little weight, that it rather 

ſerved to induce his enemies the more ſtre- 

nuouſly to favour the duke of Orleans. We 

have ſeen this prince's offers, before the con- 

greſs of Arras; which the duke of Bedford 

and the council accepted, becauſe they ſeemed 

very advantageous, their aim, not having 

been, as yet, diſcovred. After the treaty 

of Arras, he perceived it was no proper time, 

to ſollicit his enlargement; but, finding that 

they begun to talk of a peace, he renewed 

his inſtances, and offered to become joint me- 

diator with the duke of Bretagne. He found 

the council, diſpoſed, as before; and, in ſpite of 

the duke of Glouceſter's oppoſition, it was re- 

ſolved to accept of his mediation, and to treat 

with him afterwards, concerning his liberty. 

He was permitted, therefore, to repair to the 

congreſs, where he ſeemed very zealous to 


The _ the duke of Orleans, ſince it procured him procure a peace, between the two kings; and, 


Heuer and his liberty, after a 25 years captivity. It has by means of the ducheſs of Burgundy, he was 
ry and , a | 
his court, been often obſeryed, that there were two par- reconciled with the duke, her husband. The 
= ries, inthe court of England, viz. the duke of cardinal, after his return into England, ſpoke 
Glouceſter's and the cardinal of Wincheſter's; extremely much to his advantage, and repre- 
and that the latter gradaally prevailed, ſince ſented to the council, that, as it was not his 
the king began to take notice of his affairs. fault, that the peace was not concluded, it 
Henry, now 19 years old, had a very mean was unreaſonable he ſhould ſuffer by the rup- 
genius, very little like his father's ; and he ture; and his friends urged, on this occaſion, 
eaſily ſuflered himſelf to be governed by thoſe the two reaſons already 1 to colour the 
about him. Inſtead of having the preſump- favour deſigned for him. e firſt was, that 
tion very common to young princes, he was the diſſenſion, between the dukes of Orleans 
ever diffident of himſelf; and he choſe rather and Burgundy, might rekindle, and become 
to follow the counſels of others, than his own. exceedingly advantageous to the Engliſh ; 
However, he had principles of honour, virtue, and the ſecond, that the caprive prince might 
and religion; which, indeed, made him with, pay a large ranſom, which would help to car- 
that lie could always act juſtly ; but they fre- ry on the war. In a word, they intimated, 
quently furniſhed his counſellors with a pre- Ke before his enlargement, he would be 
'rence and foundation, to draw him into many obliged to take the oath to the king, and fo 
unjuſt proceedings. As he wanced penetra- prevented from aſſiſting king Charles; where- 
tion, he was deceived with appearances ; and fore, in ſpite of all the duke of Gloucefter's 
of this his miniſters knew, how to take ad- obje&ions, it was reſolved to treat with him 
vantage, being aſſured of his incapacity to for his liberty. 
diſcern their ſelf. intereſted counſels. During Upon this reſolution, the duke of Glou- The duke 
his youth, he had contracted a habit of blind- ceſter believed himſelf bound, both in duty of Glou- 
ly following the ſnggeſtions of the duke of and for his own ſecurity, to proteſt againſt it, ar ah 
Glouceſter, his uncle, who governed, in his in form, to convince the publick, that he had unt che 2 
name; but he was no ſooner of an advanced oppoſed it, to the utmoſt of his power; and, reſolution 4 
age, than the cardinal of Wincheſter and his rho” this proteſtation be of ſome length, it will of the. A 
party iufirmated to him, that his uncle had be neceflary to inſert the ſubſtance, becauſedit counch 
| may 
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may be of uſe, in clearing ſeveral facts; be- 


[ ſides, it diſcovers the diſpoſition of the mem- 


The pro- 
teſtation. 


Act. Pub. 


*.00 
cc 


bers of the council, who, to mortify the duke, 
facrificed the king's intereſt to their paſſion. 
This knowledge is the more requiſite, becauſe, 
as the ſequel will inform us, the 2 ſuc- 
ceſs of the war, in France, is to be aſcribed 
to the fatal enmity between the duke and 
the cardinal. The ſum of the duke's proteſta- 
tion was, as follows : | 
« My firſt reaſon, for oppoſing the duke of 
Orleans's releaſe, is drawn from the known 
ec incapacity of king Charles, and the dau- 
« phin, his ſon; wherefore, conſidering the 
cc extreme ſubtlety, and cautelous diſpoſition 
« of the duke of Orleans, with his extenſive 
c knowledge, it may be preſumed, that the 
ce ſtates of France will entruſt him with the 
«© adminiſtration-of publick affairs; now, no- 
« thing can happen more prejudicial to Eng- 
c land, fince that prince is thoroughly ac- 
« quainted with the ſtrong and weak fide of 
« the kingdom, during a 25 years reſidence. 
« II. The diſſenſion, between king Charles 
and the dauphin, his ſon, being no ſecret, 
there was reaſon to fear, that the duke of 
« Orleans, when in France, will be a pro- 
te per mediator, to prœure their reconcilia- 
tion. | 
« II. Normandy being the province which 
cc contributes moſt, towards {ſupporting the 


© war, it is to be feared, that the Normans, 


cc 


ſceing the ſuccours, ſo often promiſcd, both 
by word of mouth and letter, not ſent, and, 
on the other hand, the duke of Orlcans 
releaſed, will conclude they are deſigned to 
be abandoned, as well as the reit of the 
conqueſts ; and, as to its being faid, that 
20,000 marks may be deducted out of the 
duke of Orleans's ranſom, for the defence 
of that province, I leave it to be conſider- 
ed, whether ſuch a ſum is ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. 

« IV. The king and council are very ſen- 
fible, that the duke of Orleans owns king 
Charles, for his ſovereign ; and is it, there- 
fore, to be imagined, that, having taken 
two oppoſite oaths, the one to a prince 
whom he regards, as a foreigner, the other 
to him whom he believes to be his lawful 
king, he will chooſe to keep the firſt, ra- 
ther than the laſt ; which is the more im- 
probable, as he will always look upon the 
hrit, as extorted, whilft he was actually a 
priſoner ; moreover, he cannot ſtand to this 
engagement, without forfeiting his poſſeſ- 
ſions, in France. 

« V. It would be expedient to ſee, what 
ſecurity may be taken, if he violates his 
oath, under the pretence of obeying the 
abſolute command of his ſovereign. 

« VL. The earl of Huntingdon, who com- 
mands, in Guienne, will, probably, be ob- 
© liged to quit his government, becauſe the 


< king does not perform what was promiſed 


< him, by agreement; and, that province 


being thus abandoned, and the duke of 


Orleans in alliance with the houſes of Al- 
* bret and Armagnac, it ſhould, at leaſt, be 
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cc 
cc 
cc 


Orleans joins forces with thoſe two houles. 
« VII. The king has no ally, in all Eu- 
rope, but only the king of Portugal; and, 
if he would make alliances with other 
pn how ſhall they be brought to 
earken to his propoſals, when they ſhall 
find, that he could not preſerve his father's 
conqueſts, without eletling one of his mor- 
tal enemies? 
«© III. The late reconciliation, between 
the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, at Ca- 
lais, ought to create a dread, of their join- 
ing forces to expel the Engliſh out of 
France, as they certainly may do, unleſs 
God interpoſes, inſtead of expecting any 
advantage by their diſſenſion; and if the 
oath to be taken by the duke of Orleans, 
before he leaves England, is believed to be 
of any conſequence, let it be examined by 
the civil laws, what ſtreſs is to be laid on 
the oath of a priſoner. 
IX. If any of the princes or lords, ſerv- 
ing the king, in France, chance to fall in- 
to the enemies hands, as it may caſil 
happen, four or five might be exchanged, 
for the duke of Orleans alone; but, if that 
prince is releaſed, the Engliſh princes and 
lords cannot fight for the king, without be- 
ing liable to utter ruin. 
« N. If, as it is probable, the enlarge- 
ment of the duke of Orleans occaſions the 
loſs of Normandy, and the reſt of the king's 
poſſeſſions, in France, what will the king's 
counſellors be able to offer, in their own 
vindication? What murmurings will there 
be among the people, when it ſhall be con- 
ſidered, that theſe conqueſts, purchaſed 
with the lives of the late king, the duke 
of Clarence, the duke of Bedford, and an 
ce infinite number of princes, lords, and 
ws 3 ſhall have been all loſt, by this 
atal counſel?ꝰ̃ 
« XI. Laſtly, Every one knows, that the late 
king, wiſcly weighing the danger which 
would ariſe from the enlargement of the 
duke of Orleans, ordered, upon his death- 
bed, that he ſhould not be enlarged, till a 
peace was concluded. 
« And, as poſſibly, after my deceaſe, I 
may be accuſed of conſenting to this reſo- 
lution, I humbly intreat the king, that 
this my proteſtation may be recorded, 
and an authentick copy given me, under 
the great ſeal, to ſerve for my juſtifica- 
tion.” | 


The duke of Glouceſter's requeſt was 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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conſidered, how that antient inheritance of 1440. 
the king will be defended, if the duke of www 


The coun< 


ted; but his proteſtation did not prevent the cil perſiſts 


execution of the councils reſolution. The 2d 
of July, the agreement for the duke of Or- 
leans releaſe was ſigned by the king and the 
duke, in two originals, extant in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts. | 

The terms, required of the duke, were 
mueh eaſier than thoſe offered'by himſelf, be- 
fore the congreſs of Arras ; for he was not 
obliged to acknowledge Henry, 


France, or to ſwear to-him, much leſs to- = 
im 


in their 
reſolution; 


Act. Pub. 


r king of 
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1440. him any towns, in hoſtage; only his word 
GY WV and oath were taken, for the payment of his 
ranſom, ſet at 120,000 crowns. Indeed, by 
this agreement, he engaged to give obliga- 
tions from the dauphin, the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and ſome others, for 60,000 crowns, 
which he was not to pay, till after his re- 
leaſe ; and likewiſe to procure the king's let- 
ters patents from king Charles, authoriſing 
the agreement, and promiſing not to hinder 
the execution, and to account the duke of 
Orleans baſe and infamous, if he violated the 
articles; and, finally, the duke proteſting, 
that, as for the half of his ranſom, which 
he was to Pays before he left England, it was 
impoſlible for him to make good his engage- 
ment, without going to France, leave was 
granted him, for a year. 

The council was, then, compoſed of per- 
ſons, who blindly followed their paſhon, rc- 
gardleſs of the intereſts of the king and ſtare ; 
of this we ſhall, preſently, ſee very convinc- 
ing proofs. The only thing, that gave them 
any uneaſineſs, was, that the releaſe of the 
duke ot Orleans ſeemed directly contrary to 
the will of the late king; who had expreſly 
enjoined that the duke of Orleans ſhould be 
kept priſoner, till the king, his ſon, was of 
age, unleſs his enlargement ſhould be a means 
to procure a peace; but they contrived an 
expedient, to ſcreen themſelves from rhe mur- 
murs of the people. The king declared, by 
a publick act, that, in releaſing the duke of 
Orleans, he did not intend to contradict his 
father's will, but only more ſpeedily to ob- 
tain a peace; and, to ſhew more plainly, that 
this was his intent, the duke was obliged, by 
freſh- articles, to exert himſelf to procure a 
peace, between the two kings; and, if he 
proved ſucceſsful, his ranſom was to be for- 
given, and what he ſhould have paid, to be 
reſtored ; whereas, it his endeavours did not 
ſucceed, he was to return into England, and 

remain a priſoner, as before, but the money, 

advanced towards his raniom, to be repaid. 

It is manifeſt, that theſe new articles were 

deviſed, purely to throw duſt in the people's 

eyes, ſinee they were directly contrary to the 
others, and a condition was added, not in 


The duke 
of Orlcans 
is releaſed, 
A&. Pub, 


the duke's power; and this is ſtill more evi- 


dent, in that, the peace not being concluded, 
the duke did not return into England, nor 
was ever called upon; but he punctually 
performed the firſt agreement. 

All the French authors have done the duke 


Remai ks 

upona of Burgundy the honour to affirm, that he 
mittake lent the duke of Orleans money, to pay his 
2 ranſom; but the Collection ot the Publick 
hillorians. Acts ſhews, that he did no more, in favour 
Act. Pub. of his newly reconciled enemy, than conſent, 
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confirmed their reconciliation. I have inſiſted 1440. 
the longer upon the duke of Orleans's releaſe, Wy ww. 
becauſe it diſcovers, the diſpoſition of the 
court and council, on which depend all the 
furure events of this reign. Let us return, 
now, to the general affairs. 
The duke of Bretagne pretended, all along, Conven- 
to obſerve a neutrality ; and yet the ſuccours, tions be- 
brought by the conſtable, his brother, from Jen = 
time to time, to king Charles, could neither the - © 
be levied, in his country, nor led from thence, of Bre- 
without his permiſſion, or connivance. If the tagne. 
Engliſh had been in a better condition, they 
would, doubtleſs, have ſhewn their reſent- 
ment; but, in their preſent circumſiances, 
they judged it no ſmall advantage, that the 
duke of Bretagne did net openly declare for 
their enemies. In the interim, as the Englith 
and the Bretons annoyed one another, at ſea, 
contrary to the intereſt of both nations, the 
king and the duke thought fit to conclude a 
treaty, mutually engaging, not to ſufſer any 
naval armaments to be made in their ports, 
to the detriment of cach other's ſubjects. 
Richard de Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, The death 
and regent of France, dying, in the begin- of the cart 
ning of the ſummer, the duke of York was re- =” hath 
ſtored to the regency ; tho' he had been re- 
called, to give place to the earl of Warwick. 
If the Engliſh, in France, had been able Quarrelsin 
to improve the preſent opportunity, a fairer Charles 
had never offered, to repair their paſt loſſes. Dat. 
The dauphin and all the princes of the blood, 
the duke of Burgundy aud the carl of Eu ex- 
cepted, were joined in a confederacy againſt 
the king; and this league tended to no leſs 
than dethroning him, and placing the crown 
on the head of the prince, his fon ; but, for- 
tunately for him, the confederates had en- 
gaged La Trimouille in their party, by which 
they entirely loſt the conſtable; for, as he 
had a mortal averſion to that lord, his hatred 
extended to the whole party, and induced 
them to bring the king a powerful aid, which. 
enabled him to give law to the princes. This 
civil war was termed La Praguerie ; but for 
what reaſon I know not; but the league was fo 
ill managed by the confederates, that the king, 
at length, forced them to implore his mercy. 
In the mean while, the Engiiſh, who very 
faintly carried on the war, made ſome incur- 
ſions, about Paris; but the baſtard of Or- 
leans, who, from ſiding with rhe dauphin, 
was returned to the king, put a ſtop to their 
progreſs, which was inconſiderable, on account 
of their weakneſs. 
Charles, having put an end to this dan- 
gerous war, approached Paris, and, in his 
way, became matter of La Charite, by bribing 


the governor. 
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that his ducheſs ſhould promiſe, in her own 


In the mean while, the ducheſs of Burgun- 4g. pub 
name, to ſend the king the obligation for oe AR. Fo 


dy inceſſantly, endeavoured to renew the confe- 
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30,000 crowns, which the dauphin was to 
give, or, in caſe of refuſal, to become reſpon- 
ſible ; but, as the dauphin did not ſcruple to 
give his obligation, the ducheſs of Burgundy's 
promiſe was rendered uſelels. Indeed, the 
duke of Burgundy magnificently received the 
duke of Orleans, at Graveline ; where they 


rences for a peace, and, after ſhe had labour- 
ed, the whole year, prevailed, on the two 
monarchs, to appoint plenipotentiaries to 
meet, at St Omer; and the duke of Orleans 

was choſen to be one of the mediators. 
This new congreſs was as ineffectual, as 
the former; for the carl of Vendoſme, ag 
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Book XII. 


1441. 


OY 


yet 


Charles 
takes 
Creil. 
Monſtre- 
let. | 


He lays 
ſiege to 
Pontoiſe. 
Monſtre. 
let. 


The Reign of 
of the French ambaſſy, refuſed to treat with 


Was the Engliſh ambaſſadors, on pretence of their 


inferior quality; tho' they were 2 of the 
realm, viz. the biſhop of Rocheſter and the 
lord Fanhope. In the reign of Henry V, 
the French did not ſtand upon ſuch pune- 
tilio's; who readily conferred with bare doc- 
tors in law, provided they were duly impow- 
ered. Indeed, the ambaſladors for this con- 

reſs were not of ſo high a character, as the 
emer ; but, as there was no probability, 
that the French would be more moderate in 
their demands, the council did not think fit 
to put the king, or the princes, or any of 
the principal lords, to a needleſs cxpence; 
harles took occaſion, from thence, to re- 
voke the powers given to his ambaſſadors. 
Thus, the congreſs broke off, without being 
ever pened; and the French pretended, that 
the court of England had, on purpoſe, choſen 
perſons of no birth or diſtinction, that they 
might not be treated with; but the truth is, 
both parties, for the moſt part, 3 amuſed 
each other by theſe conferences. They both 
gueſſed, what their adverſaries would demand, 
and as they were reſolved not to grant it, 
could expect very little benefit from theſe 
negotiations; thoꝰ they conſented to them, 
as well to juſtify themſelves to the publick, as 
to fatter each other with the hopes of a peace. 
Whilſt the ambaſſadors repaired to St. 


Omer, Charles aſſembled an army to make a 


powerful effort, and take advantage of the 
indolence of the Engliſh; and he was no 


ſooner ready, than he ordered admiral de 
Coitivy to inveſt Creil upon Oyſe, with a 


detachment of the army. The conſtable join- 
ing him, with the reſt of his troops, the ſiege 
was regularly formed; and the king came, 
about the end of April, to receive the town, 
by capitulation. / 
This was only a preparative to a more im- 
8 undertaking, namely, the ſiege of 
ontoiſe, which Charles formed, the begin- 
ning of July, with an army of 12000 men; 
having with him the dauphin, his ſon, and all 
the noted generals and officers, in France. 


_ This licge was, at firſt, proſecuted with great 


vigour, but the beſieged made as brave a de- 
fence. Talbot, whom the moſt difficult en- 
terprizes could not diſcourage, being com- 
miſſioned by che duke of York, to introduce 
a convoy into the town, attacking one of the 
enemy's quarters, and forming it, ſent in his 
convoy; which ſeaſonable relief ſo animated 
the garriſon, that the ſiege proceeded but 
{lowly ; and, tho” the beſiegers were extreme- 
ly vigilant, they could not hinder ſuch an ex- 
perienced warrior from throwing ſuccours into 
the town, three ſeveral times. However, 
Charles obſtinately reſolved to continue the 
ſiege, undertaken at the inſtance of the Pari- 
ſians, who defrayed all the charges; but, at 
length, the duke of York's army, being in- 
creaſed to 12000 men, by a reinforcement 
from England, approached the town, and 
ſent a herald to the King, to offer him battle. 
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Charles anſwered, he ſhonld ſce what was to 1441. 
be done; and that he did not intend to re... 


gulate his time, by that of his enemies. He ſaw 
the Engliſh army, on the other ſide of the 
Oyſe, . they could paſs only by a bridge, 
guarded by a detachment of 1000 men; fo 
that, withour any apprehenſion of a ſudden at- 
tack, he leiſurely continued the ſiege. In the 
interim, the rw of York, reſolving, at any 
rate, to relieve the place, found means to 
to pals, in the night, 5 or 600 men, in boats 
of boiled skins; which detachment, cn a ſud- 
den, attacking the guard of the bridge, and 
cutting them in pieces, opened a patlage for 
the * who, immediately, advanced, on 
the other ſide, with his whole army. Charles 
was ſo aſtoniſhed at this action, that he, in- 
ſtantly, raiſed the fiege, and retired, under 
the canon of Poiſſi; but the duke of York pur- 
ſucd him, and offered him battle, in vain; and, 
at laſt, after braving him, for ſome time, and 
plundering, beſore his face, the abbey of Poiſſi, 
he retired, not judging it expedient to attack 
him, in that poſt. 


ga" 


The ſpeedy retreat of king Charles, before Charles 
an enemy much weaker than himſelf, was ſufters in 


vaſtly injurious to his reputation; for all the bis 9 


French loudly murmured, but eſpecialy the 
diſcovered their fear, that ſuch a general diſ- 
content would prove fatal to him; and, in 
ſhort, thoſe neareſt his perſon, repreſenting 
to him, how he had expoſed his reputation, 
by ſo inglorious an action, he reſolved, at all 
adventures, to retrieve his credit; wherefore, 
when leaſt expected, he returned, before Pon- 
toiſe, and carried it, by ſtorm. He ſo ſigna- 
lized himſelf, in the atlault, that all the ill 
impreſſions, made by his former conduct, to 
his diſadvantage, were effaced; for he was 
ſcen, on the breach, ſword in hand, fight- 
ing with an undaunted bravery, and expoſ- 
ing his perſon, like a common ſoldier. By 
this reſolute action, he evidently ſhewed, that, 
if he did not delight in war, it was not fo 
much, for want of courage, as from an im- 
moderate attachment to his pleaſures; and, 
ſome time after, the town of Evreux was ta- 


ken from the Engliſh, by the help of a fiſher- 


man, who found means to introduce the 


French. 


tlon 


Pariſians. The King's beſt friends openly mrs 


During theſe tranſactions, in France, a very he 
ſurpriſing ſpectacle attracted the eyes and duchefs of 
attention of the people of England. I have Glouceſter 
often obſerved, that the duke of Glouceſter's is accuſed 


credit ſenſibly declined, or rather was entirely 
ſunk; and of this was ſeen a remarkable proof, 


was blameleſs, in his condu 
the king; and, whatever ſpies were planted 
about. him by his enemies, they could find 
no pretence to the leaſt charge againit his 
perſon; but, at length, by narrowly inſpecting 
what paſſed, in his family, they learnt; that 
his ducheſs had frequent conferences with 
Sir was 10 Bolinbroke, a prieſt, who was ac- 


counted a necromancer, and a certain woman“, 


* Margery Gurdemain of Eye, who was burnt, in Smithfield, the 27th of October; Thomas Southwell and Sir John 


Hume, prieſts, were alſo accuſcd of being concerned with the ducheſs ; and Bolingbroke was hanged and quartered. Hall. 
8 8 
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wit” 


of witch- 
craft and 
n treaſon, 
in the courſe of the preſent 2 This prince Stow. 


„with reſpect to Hall 
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him any towns, in hoſtage; only his word 
and oath were taken, for the payment of his 
ranſom, ſet at 120,000 crowns. .. Indeed, by 
this agreement, he engaged to give obliga- 
tions from the dauphin, the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and ſome others, for 60,000 crowns, 
which he was not to pay, till after his re- 
leaſe ; and likewiſe to procure the king's let- 
ters patents from king Charles, authoriſing 
the agreement, and promiſing not to hinder 
the execution, and to account the duke of 
Orleans baſe and inſamous, if he violated the 
articles; and, finally, the duke proteſting, 
that, as for the half of his ranſom, which 
he was to Pay, before he left England, it was 
impoſlible tor him to make good his engage- 
ment, without going to France, leave was 
granted him, for a year. 

The council was, then, compoſed of per- 


of Oricans ſons, who blindly followed their paſſion, re- 


is releaſed, 


Act. Pub. 


Remai ks 
upon a 
miſtake 

of the 
French 
hiſtorians. 


Act. Pub. 


gardleſs of the intereſts of the king and ſtate; 
of this we ſhall, preſently, ſee very convinc- 
ing proofs. 'The only thing, that gave them 
any uneaſineſs, was, that the releaſe of the 
duke ot Orleans ſeemed directly contrary to 
the will of the late king; who had expreſly 
enjoined that the duke of Orleans ſhould be 
kept priſoner, till the king, his ſon, was of 
age, unleſs his enlargement ſhould be a means 
to procure a peace ; but they contrived an 
expedient, to ſcreen themſelves from the mur- 
murs of the people. The king declared, by 
a publick act, that, in releaſing the duke of 
Orleans, he did not intend to contradict his 
father's will, but only more {ſpeedily to ob- 
tain a peace; and, to ſhew more plainly, that 
this was his intent, the duke was obliged, by 
freſh- articles, to exert himſelf to procure a 
peace, between the two kings ; and, if he 
proved ſucceſsful, his ranſom was to be for- 
given, and what he ſhould have paid, to be 
reſtored ; whereas, it his endeavours did not 
ſucceed, he was to return into England, and 
remain a priſoner, as before, but the money, 
advanced towards his raniom, to be repaid. 
It is manifeſt, that theſe new articles were 
deviſed, purely to throw duit in the people's 
eyes, ſince they were directly contrary to the 
others, and a condition was added, not in 
the duke's power; and this is ſtill more evi- 
dent, in that, the peace not being concluded, 


the duke did not return into England, nor 
was ever called upon; but he puncEtually 


performed the firſt agreement. 

All the French authors have done the duke 
of Burgundy the honour to affirm, that he 
lent the duke of Orleans money, to pay his 
ranſom; but the Collection of the Publick 
Acts ſhews, that he did no more, in favour 
of his newly reconciled enemy, than conſent, 
that his ducheſs ſhould promiſe, in her own 
name, to ſend the king the obligation for 
30,000 crowns, which the dauphin was to 
give, or, in caſe of refuſal, to become reſpon- 
ſible ; but, as the dauphin did not ſcruple to 
give his obligation, the ducheſs of Burgundy's 
promiſe was rendered: uſeleſs. Indeed, the 
duke of Burgundy magnificently received the 


duke of Orleans, at Graveline ; where they 


confirmed their reconciliation. I have inſiſted 1440. 
the longer upon the duke of Orleans's releaſe, . 
becauſe it diſcovers, the diſpoſition of the 

court and council, on which depend all the 

furure events of this reign. Let us return, 

now, to the general affairs. | 

The duke of Bretagne pretended, all along, Conven- 
to obſerve a neutrality ; and yet the ſuccours, tions be- 
brought by the conſtable, his brother, from jen 
, X K X y and 
time to time, to king Charles, could neither the duke 
be levied, in his country, nor led from thence, of Bre- 
without his permiſſion, or connivance. If the tagne. 
Engliſh had been in a better condition, they 
would, doubtleſs, have ſhewn their reſent- 
ment ; but, in their preſent circumſiances, 
they judged it no ſmall advantage, that the 
duke of Bretagne did nct openly declare for 
their enemies. In the interim, as the Engliſh 
and the Bretons annoyed one another, at ſea, 
contrary to the intereſt of both nations, the 
king and the duke thought fit to conclude a 
treaty, mutually engaging, not to ſufler any 
naval armaments to be made in their ports, 
to the detriment of each other's ſubjects. 

Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, The death 
and regent of France, dying, in the begin- of che earl 
ning of the ſummer, the duke of York was re- wad Hh 
ſtored to the regency ; tho' he had been re- 
called, to give place to the earl of Warwick. 

If the Engliſh, in France, had been able Quarrelsin 
to improve the preſent opportunity, a fairer Charles 
had never offered, to repair their paſt loſſes. burt. 
The dauphin and all the princes ot the blood, 
the duke of Burgundy and the carl of Eu ex- 
cepted, were joined in a confederacy againſt 
the king; and this league tended to no leſs 
than dethroning him, and placing the crown 
on the head of the prince, his ſon; but, for- 
tunately for him, the confederates had en- 
gaged La Trimouille in their party, by which 
they entirely loſt the conſtable; for, as he 
had a mortal averſion to that lord, his hatred 
extended to the whole party, and induced 
them to bring the king a powerful aid, which 


enabled him to give law to the princes. This 


civil war was termed La Praguerie ; but for 
what reaſon I know not; but the league was ſo 
ill managed by the confederates, that the king, 
at length, forced them to implore his mercy. 
In the mean while, the Engliſh, who very 
faintly carried on the war, made ſome incur- 
ſions, about Paris; but the baſtard of Or- 
leans, who, from ſiding with the dauphin, 
was returned to the king, put a ſtop to their 
progreſs, which was inconſiderable, on account 
of their weakneſs. | 

Charles, having put an end to this dan- 
gerous war, approached Paris, and, in his 
way, became maſter of La Charite, by bribing 
the governor. | 

In the mean while, the ducheſs of Burgun- ,& pu 
dy inceſſantly, endeavoured to renew the confe- 
rences for a peace, and, after ſhe had labour- 
ed, the whole year, prevailed, on the two 
monarchs, to appoint plenipotentiaries to 
meet, at St Omer; and the duke of Orleans 
was choſen to be one of the mediators. 

This new congreſs was as ineffectual, as 
the former; for the carl of Vendoſme, Ne 
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. Pub. 


1441. 


He lays 
ſiege to 
Pontoiſe. 
Mondes 
let. 


A the Engliſh ambaſſadors, on pretence oL 
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of the French ambaſſy, refuſed to treat wi harles anſwered, he ſhoald ſce what was to 1441. 
e done; and that he did not intend to re- Wy WY. 

inferior quality; tho' they were E öaulate his time, by that of his enemies. He ſaw 

realm, viz. the biſhop of Rocheſter L e n army, on the other {ide of the 

lord Fanhope. In the reign of Hi Py ic, which they could paſs only by a bridge, 

the French did not ſtand upon aarded by a detachment of 1000 men; ſo 

tilio's; who readily conferred wit 


chat, withour any apprehenſion of a ſudden at- 
tors in law, provided they were GW tack, bc leiſurely continued the ſiege. In the 
ered. Indeed, the ambailadors f e duke of York, reſolving, at any 
cars were not of ſo high a en 


errelicve the place, found means to 
ormer; but, as there was, Ag in the night, 5 or 600 men, in boats 
that the French would be Qbpe® doiled skingaw@ghich detachment, on a ſud- 
dhe guard of the bridge, and 
in pieces, opened a paſſage for 
tho immediately, advanced, on 
EW his whole army. Charles 
is action, that he, in- 


ESI (icgc, and retired, under 
| ever pened ; and H ende ea; but the ge of York pur- 
the court of England Ha ſth offered hi tle, in vain; and, 
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3 Her ſome time, and 
che abbey of Poiſſi, 
it expedient to attack 


of king Charles, before Charles 

puch weaker than himſelf, ugs ſuffers in 
e bis reputa- 
tion by it. 
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dr ious an action, he reſolved, at all 
entures, to retrieve his credit; wherefore, 
en leaſt expected, he returned, before Pon 

ſe, and carried it, by ſtorm. He ſo lignay 
d himſelf, in the atlault, that all the ul 
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* in the coui of the preſent year. This prince Stow. 
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2 eimer, the king; Ind, whatever ſpies were planted 

arles DUANE ly d ro tha) the about. him Fy# his enemies, they could find 

ſiege, undertaken at the inſtan@@ of Pari no pretenee it the leaſt charge againit his 

ſians, who defrayed all the charges; but, at perſon; but ength, by narrowly inſpeEting 

length, the duke of York's army, being in- what paſſed Mp his family, they learnt; that 

creaſed to 12000 men, by a reinforcement his ducheſs Wt frequent conferences with 

from England, approached the town, and Sir Roger Bolthbroke,. a prieſt, who was ac- 

ſent a herald to the king, to offer him battle. on a necromancer, and a certain woman“, 


Margery Gurdemain of Eye, who was burnt, in Smithfield, the 27th of October; Thomas Southwell and Sir John 
Hume, prieſts, were alſo accuſcd of being concerned with the ducheſs; and Bolingbroke was hanged and quartered. Hall. 
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who was reputed a witch. This was ſufficient 


A to found a charge of high-treaſon againſt her; 


A new 
Jeague a- 


gainſt king 


Charles. 


P. Daniel. 


Monſtre- 
let. 


for ſhe was accuſed of making, with theſe two 

rſons, the king's image, in wax; and of plac- 
ing it, before a gentle fire, with an intent, that 
the king's ftrength ſhould waite inſenſibly, 
as the wax melted, and his life be at an end, 
when the image was all diſſolved. The de- 
ſign of this accuſation was to prove, that the 
ducheſs deſigned to deſtroy the king, that 
the crown might fall to the duke, her hue 
band; and, at the ſame time, ſuſpicions were 
inſtilled into the duke himſelf. * When the 
parties accuſed were examined, the prieſt de- 
nied the whole; but the ducheſs confeſſed, 
that ſhe had deſired the woman to make her 
a love-potion for her ſpouſe, who ſometimes 
went aitray. Tho' this confeſſion did not 
make her guilty of the crime charged upon 
her, the duke's enemies had ſo managed, 
that the prieſt was condemned to be hanged, 
and the woman to be burnt; but, as for the 
ducheſs, tho* ſhe would have been the moſt 
criminal, had the thing been well atteſted, 
out of a pretended regard to the duke, ſhe 
was only condemned to do publick penance, 
in St. Paul's church, and to be impriſoned 
for life. This was a horrible mortification to 
the firſt prince of the blood, who had been 
protector of the realm, and always ardently 
zealous for the king's intereſt and honour ; 
but ſuch was the power of his enemies, that 
he was conſtrained to be filent, leſt he 
ſhould give them occaſion to fall directly 
upon his perſon. 

Charles had ſcarce taken any repoſe, after 
the ſiege of Pontoiſe, before he was extremely 
embarraſſed; ior all the princes of his houſe 
were engaged in a freſh confederacy againſt 
him, with the duke of Orleans at their head. 
This prince highly reſented the King's cold 
reception of him, after a 25 years captivity 
ſuffered for the intereſt of France, and even, 
during which, he had done him very ſignal 
ſervices; and, probably, this proceeding would 


have entirely ruined the king's aftairs, it, by a 


fortunate advice, he had not gained the head, 
by conſiderable favours. The duke of Or- 
leans's defection diſconcerting all the confe- 
derates meaſures, they were forced to im- 
plore the king's mercy; and, thus, ended the 
league, as all thoſe, of ſubjects againſt their 
ſovercigns uſually do, when the ſovereigns find 
means to content their leaders. | 
Beſides the rebellion of the princes, Charles 
had another cauſe for uneaſineſs; becauſe his 
honour, as well as intereſt, called upon him to 
relieve Jartas, a town of Guienne beſieged by 
the Engliſh. This was the moſt an"; ane 
lace belonging to the houſe of Albret, which 
d long been. ſerviceable to France, by their 
diverſions, in Guienne ; and it was, therefore, 
of the laſt conſequence to the king to ſuccour 
this houſe ; leſt all the lords of Guienne, of 
his party, ſhould leave him, and turn to the 
king of England. In the mean while, the 
league of the princes having hindered him, 
from thinking ſooner of relieving Tartas, he 
did not begin his march to Guicnne, till 


readily joined in the project, on condition of 


make a will, wherein ſhe nominated her 


of ENGLAND. 


November; yet the town ſtill defended itſelf, 1441. 
and it was even January, before the garrifon WWW. 
capitulated, upon a condition which afforded 
Charles more than ſufficient time, to prepare 

for their relief, According to the capitulation, 

the town was to be delivered to the lords Cog- 

nac and Saint Par, for the Engliſh, if, on the 

24th of next June, there appeared not a French 

army able to give battle; but, if it was re- 
lieved on the day appointed, it was to be re- 
ſtored to the lord d' Albret. R 

Charles, having leiſure to prepare, ſpent 144z; 
tlix winter, in Poictou, where i aſſembled a Charles 
conlicicrable army, conſiſting of 400 lances —_— 
8000 croſs-bow-men, and as many archers, guiennes 
and, all the French lords repairing to him, Monſtre- 
he counted 160 banners in his army. In the let. 
interim, England made no eflort, to detend 
Guienne, or give the enemy a diverſion, elſe- 
where; tor the council, being no longer in- 
fluenced by the duke of Glouceſter, ſeemed 
to be grown entirely thoughtleſs. | 

Charles, with the forces he had raiſed, in The death 
Poictou, humbled ſome tyrannical Poictevin ee 
lords, and from thence came to Limoges, — 8 
where he made ſome ſtay; after which, he P. Daniel. 
paſſed ſome time, at Montauban, where he loſt 
the valiant La Hire or Vignoles, one of his 
molt able generals. The relief ot Tartas was 
not the ſole motive of his journey; for his 
principal view was to become maſter of the 
carldom of Cominge, which he claimed, by 
vertue of a ſettlement in his favour; but, as 
this affair has ſome relation to thoſe ot Eng- 
land, it will be neceſtary to relate the ground 
of his pretenſions. 

Margaret, . heireſs of Cominge, had two Charles's 
daughters, by her firſt husband, John III, claim to 
earl of Armagnac, who died, in 1391; as did the carl- 
alſo the two Ska, ſoon after. 'The coun- 3 | 

, ho ge. 
teſs was afterwards married to John d' Ar- P. Daniel. 
magnac, earl of Fezenſaquet; but, by an out- | 
rage unheard of, in France, ſhe divorced her 
ſecond husband, whoſe grief occaſioned his 
death, in 1404. Then ſhe eſpouſed Matthew 
de Grailley, brother to John, earl of Foix, 
and by him had a daughter, but of ſo weak 
a conſtitution, that Matthew, her father, was 
apprehenſive, that the death of the mother 
and daughter would deprive him of the earl- 
dom of Cominge, of which he was in poſſeſ- 
ſton; wheretore, he preſſed his counteſs who 
was much older than himſelf, to make a will, 
and ſettle it upon him, after their daughter; 
but ſhe refuſed it. Margaret's obſtinacy 
cauſed ſuch a quarrel, between her and her 
husband, that he reſolved to diſpoſſeſs her, 
aſſiſted by the carl of Armagnac, who very 


going ſhares with him; upon which, the earl 
of Armagnac attacked, defeated, and took the 
counteſs priſoner, and, with her husband's con- 
ſent, confined her in a caſtle, where ſhe remain- 
ed 22 years; but this rough uſage only inflamed 
the old counteſs's reſentment. At laſt, in 
1435, ſhe found means in her conimnent to 


daughter, Jane, for her heir, and, after her, 
ſettled the earldom upon king Charles VII. 
Jane 
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| - Tane dying, ſome time after, Charles heard 

1 95 this . — - and, the counteſs being ſtill 

alive, he formed a deſign, to free her from her 

impriſonment, and cauſe her to confirm her 

will. Having made ſome ſtay, at Montauban, 

he came to Tholouſe, and ordered the earls of 

Armagnac and S to be ſummoned, be- 

fore the parliament of that city ; and the two 

earls appeared, not daring to reſiſt a prince, 

who was in a condition to compel them ; more-- 

over, as the earl of Armagnac's anceſtors had 

voluntarily acknowledged the kings of France, 

for their ſovereigns, he could have no pre- 

rence to decline the juriſdiction of their par- 

liaments. He was forced, therefore, to bring 

the old captive counteſs, now 80 years old, 

to Tholouſe, where the parliament decreed 

the ſettlement upon the king to be valid ; and, 

accordingly, the king took poſſeſſion of the 

earldom of Cominge; but, tor the fake ot 

Gaſton, car! of Foix, who had ſucceeded his 

father, John, in 1437, he was pleaſed to con- 

ſent, that Matthew, his uncle, ſhould enjoy 

his part of the earldom, during life. The earl 

of 1E was treated, in a more rigorous 

manner; for the king not only diſpoſſeſied him 

of the part he had uſurped, bur ſtripped him 

of the privilege of tne regale in his territories, 

forbidding him alſo to ſtile himſelt, John by the 

Grace of God, Earl of Armagnac, as he had 
done, and his anceſtors before him. 

The ear! The carl of Armagnac did not think he de- 

of Armag- ſeryed ſuch treatment, after all the ſervices his 

—— houſe had done the kings of France. It, to 

4 : eſpouſe their intereſts, his anceſtors had not 

caſt off the dominion of the kings of England, 

he would not have been liable to appear, be- 

fore the parliament of Tholouſe, nor have loſt 

the privileges, which the kings of England, 

dukes of Guienne, had never diſputed with 

his predeceſſors; and, theretore, he was, to the 

laſt degree, impatient to free himſelt from 

this yoke and be revenged; but, as he was 

ſenſible, that his forces alone were incapable 

of procuring him that ſatisfaction, he reſolved 

throw himſelf into the arms of the king of 

England. Shortly after, he {Et to deſire his 

protection, with an offer of one of his daugh- 

ters in marriage; and, the propoſal being con- 

ſidered in the council, it was judged, that, in 

the preſent ſtate of the king's affairs, in France, 

the alliance, propoſed by the earl of Armag- 

nac, could not but be very beneficial; ſo that, 

without loſs of time, ambaſſadors were diſ- 


patched to the earl of Armagnac, to ſettle the 


marriage: articles, and aſſiance one of his 
daughters, in the name of the king. 

Chbarlesre- In the mean time, Charles appearing, be- 

lieves Tar- fore Tartas, on the 24th of June, and no ene- 

9 my offering to give him battle, the place was 

ral places, reſtored to the lord d'Albret, purſuant to the 

inGwenne, capitulation. The preparations of the French 

Hall. were not a ſecret to the Engliſh ; and yet no 

meaſures were taken for the defence of Gui- 

enne. Charles, improving this negligence, 

became maſter of St. Sever; and then he be- 

» lieged Acs, one of the ſtrongeit places, in 

thoſe parts, which held out, ſeven wecks. 


La Reole was catried, by ſtorm ; and Mar- 
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mande was alſo taken by the French. During 1442- 

the following winter, which was extremely WWW 

ſharp, Acs and St. Sever opened their gates 

to the Engliſh ; but the earl of Foix retook 

St. Sever; and Charles paſſed the whole win- 

ter, at Tholouſe. | 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted, at one Talbot is 

one end of the kingdom, the Engliſh were wy near 

preparing to make a diverſion, at the other 3 bury, and 

but they ſhould have thought of it ſooner, to the baſtard 

prevent Charles's march into Guienne; and, of Orleans 

thus, they would have infallibly preſerved the marc 

places lately loſt; however, orders being gi- l 

ven to raiſe 5000 men, in England, the com- 

mand was conferred on Talbot, whom the 

king had now created earl of Shrewsbury. 

Talbot, landing, in Normandy, ſoon obliged 

the baſtard of Orleans to quit the held ; who 

had alſo a new title, being made carl of Du- 

nois. He preſently beſieged the caſtle of Con- 

ches; and, to make a Faction, the French 

general inveſted Galardon. Talbot having 


taken the caſtle, in a few days, the carl of 


Dunois did not think fit to expect his enemy, 
who was marching, directly, to give him bat- 
tle; upon which, the earl of Shrewsbury 
advanced towards Dieppe, in Normandy ; 
a place of great importance, ſtil! poſſeſſed by 
the F L and ſuch was his expedition, 
that Eſtouteville, tho' he marched, with the 
utmoſt diligence, to throw in a ſupply of 
troops, pres not arrive, in time. When he wos 
before the place, he formed the ſiege; but 
his army was very unequal to ſuch an under- 
taking, and eſpecially in November. Indeed, 
he did not expect to be maſter of the town, 
during the winter, and without more forces; 
but his intent was to take the fort of Charles- 
Meſnil, ſituated on Mount Polet, which de- 
fended the paſſage to Dieppe. After that, he 
hoped to preſs it ſo cloſely, that it ſhould be 
conſtrained to ſurrender; and, having thus ta- 
ken his meaſures, he attacked and carried the 
fort, which he ordered to be made larger and 
ſtronger; upon which, mounting his batteries, 
he left the management of the ſiege, or ra- 
ther blockade, to his baſtard ſon, and return- 
ed into England, to ſollicit a ſupply. 

This was an improper ſeaſon tor the earl of The duke 
Shrewsbury, to obtain from England the ſuc- f Glou- 
cours he deſited, at leaſt, ſo ſoon as was ne- _ * 
ceſſary; for the duke of Glouceſter, perceiving inhere of 
that the king's affairs daily declined, brought, Wincheſ- 
at this junEture, before the council, an accuſa- ter. Hall. 
tion of high-treaſon, againſt the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, Probably, his enmity to that 
prelate induced him to think, that he was the 
ſole occaſion of all the misfortunes, befallen 
the Engliſh ; and, perhaps, he only intended 
to clear himſelf to the publick, by accuſing his 
enemy. Indeed, as he was well acquainted 
with the members of the council, he could 
not flatter himſelf, with the leaſt hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, in an affair of that nature; bur, however 
that be, the charge conſiſted of 14 articles 
the ſubſtance of which was, as follows : 4 


I. That the 3 of Wincheſter had ac- Articles of 
cepted the dignity of cardinal, contrary to the accuſation. 
ae 
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1442, late king's orders, and in derogation to the 
2 * W 1 church of Canterbury. 
II. That, by the ſtatute of Proviſors, ha- 
Jing forfeited the ſee of Wincheſter, he had 
procured the pope's bull, to ſecure it, contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom, and particularly 
to the ſtaʒute of Præmunire. 


the condemnation of his enemy, dropped the 1442; 
proſecution ; and the king granted the cardi- Wy, 
nal a freſh pardon. | 
Doubtleſs, the duke of Glouceſter was in a The duke 
diſmal ſituation ; who not only perceived that 1 
the miniſtry ſteered a courſe, directly contrary g 


round 


to that marked out by the glorious Henry V, gaily. 


III. That, jointly with John Kemp, arch- 
biſhop of York, he had aflumed the govern- 
ment of the king's perſon, without being au- 
thoriſed. 

IV. That he had defrauded the king. of his 
jewels. 

4 'This article was founded upon the cardi- 

« nal's lending the king money, upon 
© yawn,” | 

V. 'That, being chancellor of the kingdom, 
he had ſealed an order, for the enlargement 
of the king of Scotland; and another, to for- 

ive that prince part of his ranſom, provided 
e married his niece. 

VI. That he had defrauded the king of his 
revenues, by applying to his own uſe the cuſ- 
toms of wooll, at the port of Southampton. 

Probably, the cardinal ſo ſtopped the mo- 

„ ney, he had len: the king.” 

VII. That he had the preſumption to ſum- 
mon people, before him, in derogation of the 
prerogatives of the crown, and the royal au- 


thority. 
_ He did this, probably, as legate ; but 
c he could not do it legally, without the 


VIII. That he had procured from Rome an 
exemption, for his dioceſe, from paying tenths 
to the king; by which he gave a pernicious 
example to the reſt of the biſhops. 

IX. That he had been inſtrumental, in re- 
conciling the duke of Burgundy 
Charles and the duke of Orleans, to the great 
prejudice of England. 

X. That, when he was the king's ambaſla- 
dor and plenipotentiary, to treat of a peace, 
he had ſent the archbiſhop of York to the 
King, to perſuade him to renounce the title 
of Fog of France, to the diſhonour of the 
King and his illuſtrious anceſtors. 

Xl That the duke of Orleans's releaſe had 
been procured by his, and the duke of York's 
intrigues, contrary to the politive order of the 
late king. 

XII. That, being chancellor, he had him- 
ſelf purchaſed crown: lands, inſtead of prevent- 


to king. 


his brother, but that there was alſo a ſettled de- 
ſign to mortify him, on all occaſions ; for the 
king, his nephew, tho' ſo highly obliged to 
him, ſuffered himſelf to be miſ- led by the ar- 
tifices of his enemies ; being incapable of diſ- 
cerning, that they ſolely conſulted their own ad- 
vantage. He was made to conſider his uncle, as 
a ſecret enemy, that would rejoice at his de- 
ſtruction, becauſe he was his next heir; nay, 
they repreſented him, as a counſellor, whoſe in- 
tereſt it was to engage him in wrong courſes, 
in order to render him contemptible and odi- 
ous to his ſubjects, and fo pave his own way 
to the crown. It is no wonder, that a youn 
p__ of ſo mean a genius as Henry, thoul 
blinded by ſuch inſinuations; for he had 
none about his perſon, to undeceive him. The 
cardinal always took care not to admit any 
perſon to court, or in the council, that was 
not devoted to him; and this he made his 
principal buſineſs. He it was, that introduced 
to court the earl of Suffolk, for whom the 
king conceived ſo great an affection, that he 
ſaw nothing, but with his eyes, and did no- 
thing, without his advice ; and, as the new fa- 
vourite was entirely indebted to the cardinal, 
for his fortune, he continually inſinuated to 
his maſter, that, of all his ſubjects, the car- 
dinal was molt ſafely to be truſted ; by which 
means, he daily ſunk the duke of Glouceſter's 
credit, whoſe counſels were always directly 
oppolite to thoſe of his enemy. John Kemp, 
archbiſhop of York and cardinal, was likewiſe 
2 counſellor inviolably attached to the cardinal 
of Wincheſter, and his inſtrument, to confirm 
the king in his ſuſpicions of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter; and theſe three miniſters, being ſo 
ſtrictly united together, ſo managed, that the 
King daily gave his uncle ſome freſh mortiti- 
cation; whilſt, on the other hand, the haugh- 
ty and.impaticnt temper of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, not permitting him to bear indigni- 
ties, without complaining and threatening the 
authors, he promoted his own ruin, by the 
continual faults that were the reſult of his im- 
patience. 


the ducheſs of The bit 
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ing ſuch alienations, according to the duty of In September, this year, ee 
| his office. | York was delivered of a prince, whom we ſhall F Arad, Th 
i XIII. That, by commiſſioning ſuch officers ſce hereafter aſcend the throne, by the name ſon to the of 
only in the army, as were his creatures, he of Edwæd IV. duke of nac 
had cauſed all the loſſes ſuſtained, in France. JohnfV, duke of Bretagne, dying the 28th York- pan 
XIV. That he had fold captains commiſſi- of. „Francis, his eldeſt ſon, was his ſuc- 5 4 
bp ons, and ſo introduced into the king's ſervice ceſſor, in the ſovereignty of that duchy. P. 
1 ſuch as were incapable of doing their duty. The year 1443 began with a private nego- 4%: 
i Theſe accuſations were read, in council; 


tiation, between the king and the duke of A truce 
Burgundy ; for the latter, finding the affairs 2 
of the two kings likely to be decided, either ß Bur- 
by war, or * judged it adviſable to ſe- | 


undy- 
cure himſelt, by a ſeparate truce with Eng- A, Pubs 


but it, for ſome time, had conſiſted only of 
the cardinal's creatures, and the duke of Glou- 
ceſter's enemies ; ſo that, under the pretence 
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of being unwilling to meddle with the royal 
prerogative, the pardon, granted to the cardi- 
nal, in 1437, was urged. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter, perceiving it was impoſſible to procure 


land. He was diſpleaſed with king Charles, 
for ſeveral reaſons, too tedious to be related; 
and, on the contrary, he had cauſe to 1 — 

that 


Book XII. 
1443. that Charles was reconciled to him, only out 
ot policy; wherefore; he reſolved, not to aſſiſt 


him any longer to-finiſh a war, the proſperous 


iſſue whereof might render him too powerful. 


Theſe conſiderations induced him to give his 


ducheſs full power, to conclude with rhe king 
of England a general truce, for all their re- 
ſpective dominions; for the former concerned 
only the trade, between England and the Low- 
Countries; but this, ſigned, the 23d of A+ 
pril, included Burgundy, and all the duke's 
territories, and was to laſt, till one of the 
parties ſhould put an end to it; in which caſe, 

the other was to have three months notice. 
Charles The blockade of Dieppe was ftill continued, 
ſends the in expectation of ſupplies from England; but 
dauphin to Charles, perceiving that it would be in great 
relicve danger, if not relieved, before the arrival of 
Dieppe. the Engliſh troops, determined, at laſt, tho 
not without reluEtance, to fend the dauphin, 
his ſon, who ſo preſſed im to entruſt him with 
the care of this expedition,” that he e 
him this favour. He was not only afraid to 
venture out of his ſight this young prince, who 
had given ſo many proofs ot a turbulent ſpi- 
rit, but likewiſe to afford him opportunities of 
acquiring glory; yet theſe reaſons gave way to 
the neceſſity of relieving Dieppe, which was 
reduced to extremity, 2 an eight months 
blockade. The dauphin departed from Gui- 
enne, with 4000 horſe, and marched towards 
Normandy; and, coming within ſight of 
Dieppe, he caſily ſaw, that the fort of Charles- 
Meſnil, where the Engliſh had tortitied them- 
ſelves, was impregnable, on the fide next the 
country, and, therefore, reſolved to enter the 
town; and, in ſpite of the Engliſh, he, im- 
mediately, put his deſign in execution. He 
ſcarce entered, when, without giving them 
time to come to themſelves, he ſallled out, 
with all his troops, and ſtormed the fort, on 
the fide next the town; and he was thrice re- 
pulſed, but, the fourth time, carried it, ſword 
in hand. The Engliſh, being unable to con- 
tinue the blockade, after the fol of their fort, 
raiſed it, and retired, in good order ; but 
John, duke of Somerſet, arrived, five days 
after, with a reinforcement of 5000 men. 
Had he arrived ſooner, the dauphin would 
not, perhaps, have performed this enterprize, 
with ſo much honour ; but, the blockade be- 
ing raiſed, the duke could do nothing more 
than ravage part of the enemy's country, after 
retaking ſome caſtles, in Normandy. 1 
After the dauphin's departure, Charles, at 
2 laſt, left Guienne, and came to Tours, where 
poſſeſſion he diverted himſelf, after the fatigues of the 
again of war; but his pleaſures were ſomewhat inter- 
Cominge. rupted, by the news of the carl of Armagnac's 
. Daniel. taking arms, and ſeizing that part of the carl- 
dom of Cominge, of which he had been late- 
ly diſpoſſeſſed; yet ſo fond was Charles of the 
voluptuous lite he led, at Tours, that he wait- 
ed, till the dauphin's return, and, as he had 
behaved bravely, in the affatr of' Dieppe, ſent 
him, immediately after his arrival, to chaſtiſe 
the earl of Armagnac. Upon the dauphin's 
approach, the earl found himſelf abandoned 


by all his friends, and unſupported by the 


N 
* 
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The earl 
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Engliſh, tho the king was affianced to his 1243. 
daughter; ſo that the dauphin eafily became 
— cv of Rovergne, and of all, in general, 

that belonged to the carl, who was deprived 
of all, except the little town of Lifle en Jour- 
dain, about 12 miles from Tholouſe. The 
dauphin held it long beſieged, to no purpoſe; 
but, at length, deſpairing of honourably com- 
pleating the ſiege, he artfully drew the carl to 

a conference, upon the promiſe” of a ſafe con- 
duct; and he no ſooner had him in his pow- 
er, than he ſent him to the king, his father, 
who did not ſcruple to detain him; tho', two 
years after, he reſtored him his territories, at 
the requeſt of the kings of Caſtile and Na- 
varre. | 

Upon the earl of Armagnac's misfortune, 
the king and council of England grew cold, 
with reſpect to the marriage, which. was en- 
tirely dropped; for no ſcruple was made to 
put that affront upon an unhappy. prince, who 
was unable to be revenged. 

Since the duke of Burgundy's ſeparate truce 444. 
with Henry, the French were not ſo eager, to The two 
proſecute the war; and, indeed, they had no king are 
leſs need of repoſe than the Engliſh. France ee 
was utterly ruined, by this dettructive war, peace. 
which had laſted, 30 years, without interrup- Du Tiller 
tion; and by the inteſtine troubles raiſed, 
ſeveral years before the violation of the truce, - 
by the quarrel between the houſes of Orleans 
and Burgundy. The princes and great men 


* 3 


were ditheartened at the tatigues and loſſes, 


they ſo long ſuſtained ; for the country and 
towns were become deſolate ; and France, tho* 
gencrally well peopled, could no longer find 
ſoldiers, Moreover, the duke of Orleans, who 
had engaged to do all that was poſlible, to 
procure a peace, willing to make good his 
engagement, inceſſantly, ſollicited King Charles 
about it; the duke ot Burgundy preſſed him; 
and the whole kingdom, in general, ardently 
deſired to ſee a cellation of ſo many calamities. 
A peace was no leſs eagerly wiſhed for, in 
England ; ſince all the money, levied there, 
was ſwallowed up, in France, as in a bottom- 
leſs gulf, from whence it never returned. In 
a word, the king was not of a martial diſpo- 
ſition ; and the moſt of his council were eccle- 
ſiaſticks, introduced by the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, to ſtrengthen his party. The coun- 
cil plainly foreſaw, that the continuance of the 
war would, by no means, recommend them 
to the people; and, as the war had, for ſome 
time, been prejudicial to England, it was na- 
tural to charge the blame, upon thoſe that ſat 
at the helm, rather than upon the king, who 
only approved of what was ſuggeſted — his 
miniſters. The duke of Glouceſter alone was 
of opinion, that freſh efforts ſhould be made, 
to improve king Charles's weakneſs, and the 
late truce with the duke of Burgundy ; but 
this prince had loſt his credit, nor were his 
counſels regarded. * 
Iheſe conſiderations, which were very It is agreed 
weighty, on both ſides, prevailed, at length, to treat a- 
on the two kings, to regard the iuſtances of the bout 4 
duke of Burgundy, Who urged them to con- Tu. 
lent to a truce, in order more calmly to endea- Ac. Pub. . © 
; 8” vour | 


rruce, ae 
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1444. your a peace; and it was agreed, that the 
negotiation ſhould be, at Tours, where king 


Charles reſided, tho” this ſeemed to intimate, 


that the Engliſh were going to beg it, as a 
favour. At any other time, the bare mention 
of treating, at Tours, would have occafioned 
a rupture; but Henry's council were for hav- 
ing a trace, at any rate, and nothing appear- 
ed diſhononrable, to atrain that end. We 
thall even ſee, preſently, that almoſt every 
thing was ſecretly ſettled, before the ambaſſa- 
dors ſet out for Tours; and this trace, tho”, 
in appearance, founded on the publick good, 
was properly deſigned, purely for the ſupport 
of the miniſters, who had nothing leſs in view, 
than the intereſt of the kingdom. Hen 
did not, in the leaſt, underſtand it; but he 
faffered himſelf to be guided, according to 
cuſtom, by his counſellors, who made him 
believe, that they had his advantage at 
heart, when, in reality, they were working 
only for themſelves. | 


Fhe eat William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, was 


of Suffolk appointed head of this ambaſſy; who had 

«y ©" more reaſons than one to deſire this office, 

the warter, as the ſequel will inform us. In the interim, 

AQ. Pub. as he was not ignorant, what a tickliſh: ſtep 
he was about to take, and how liable to be 
ſtrictly inquired into, he preſented to the 
king a petition, which, probably, had been 
concerted with the principal members of the 
council; in which he ſhewed a great ſcruple, 
with reſpe& to his inſtructions, pretending 
that they exceeded his capacity, tho”, it is 
likely, he was himſelf the author of them. 
Then, he modeſtly begged to be eaſed of the 
burden of the negotiation ; or, art leaſt, if 
the king would not grant him that favour, 
that he would be pleaſed to ſecure him againſt 
all imputation; upon which, the king, by 
the advice of his council, cauſed an authen- 
tick order to be drawn up, to execute fully 
whatever was contained in his inſtructions. 
This order, probably, was to be ſhewn, only 
in caſe of neceſſity ; and, after the execution, 
the king ſaid in it, that the inſtructions con- 
cerned not only the general good of the king- 
dom, but alſo his own. perſon and marriage; 
a convincing evidence, that the marriage, ſpo- 
ken of, preſently, was already reſolved. 

A truce is The ambaſladors of England, being come 

concluded, to Tours, entered, immediately, into a nego- 

at Tous. tiation with king Charles's commiſſioners, 
concerning a peace; but, after ſome mutual 
and ineffectual propoſals, they were content 
with a truce, which was ſigned, the 28th of 
May ; which was to commence, the 7rh- of 
Jaly, this year, and end, the firſt of April, 
1446. 

Ad. Pub. At the ſame time, the truce, between 
England and Scotland, was prolonged, at 
Edinburgh, for ſeven years, to begin, the rf 

of May, 1447, the day when the former was 

Suffolls to expire. 

propoſes a The affair of the truce with France being 

Nds over, the carl of Suffolk propoſed, or cauſed 


bet | Lo a 
| 3 to be propoſed, the king's marriage with 


and Mar- Margaret of Anjou, daughter to Rene of An- 


due of jou, who · bore the title of king of Sicily, after 
Anjou. | | 


the deccaſe of Lewis III, his elder brother; 1444 
and the Engliſh charge the carl of Suffolk. 


with making this propoſal of himſelf, withour 
any authority; but we have already ſeen the 
contrary. Indeed, in all probability, he was 
the firſt contriver ; but he had taken care ro 
procure the king's approbation. He was de- 
ſtrous of keeping his preſent. poſt ; and nothing 
was more proper to fupport him, than this 
marriage. He knew, that Henry was him- 
ſelf incapable of governing; and that, of 
courfe, his miniſters would be envied, and 
incur the blame of whatſoever was diſagree- 
able to the people. In this belief, he imagin- 
ed, that the moſt effectual way, to ſecure him- 


ry ſelf, was, at once, to give the king a wife, 


and the kingdom a governeſs. ith this 
view, it was neceſſary, that the princeſs, who 
was to aſcend the throne, ſhould be endowed 
with an underſtanding, proper to ſupply the 
defect of the king, her husband, and have a 
firm reſolution to protect the miniſtry; be- 
fides, that ſhe ſhould be of a rank, not to diſ- 
p_ the king, but, at the ſame timc, ro 
ve no ground naturally to aſpire to ſuch & 
marriage, that, entirely owing her advance- 
ment to the managers, ſhe might be always 
ready to ſupport them; and the earl far- 
ther deſigned to be ſtrictly united with the 
queen, in order to compleat the ruin of 
the duke of Glouceſter, who was a perpetual 
obſtacle to the proceedings of the miniſtry. 
All thefe requiſites were found in Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter to Rene, king of Sicily, 
and niece to the queen of France, who was a 
princeſs of a brisk and enterpriſing ſpirit, of 
great penetration, uncommon reſolution, and 
not to be deterred by oppoſition, or difficul- 
ties; and, on the other hand, the marriage, 
propoſed by the earl of Suffolk, was ſo ad- 
vantageous, that ſhe could not have expected 
ir, without the concurrence of ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, in her favour. I do not ſpeak of her 
birth, which, doubtleſs, was ſufficiently il- 
luſtrious, to give her a pretenſion to this ho- 
nour ; but ſhe wanted a dowry. On this 
account, the Engliſh miniſters extolled her 
noble qualities, which, they affirmed, were 
more valuable than all the money in the 
world; but they principally inſinuated to the 
people, that, as this princeſs was nicce to the 
queen of France, and to king Charles's fa- 
vourite, ſhe would be extremely ſerviceable, 
in procuring a peace ; which was evidently 
ſhewing, how much this peace was wanted. 
Accordingly, the court of France, having a 
perfect intelligence of what paſſed, in Eng- 
land, made an advantage of it, by engaging 
the earl of Suffolk to promiſe, in the king's 
name, to reſign Mans, and the whole pro- 
vince of Maine, to the king of Sicily, on the 
condition of his preſenting them to Charles of 
Anjou, his brother; fo that, inftead of re- 
eeiving Margaret's dower, Henry purchaſed 
her with the reſtitution of one of the ſtrongeſt 
places, in France, or rather, with the whole 
province of Maine. 


The terms being, thus, ſettled, the ear! of ne returns - 
Suftolk returned to England, to- propoſe them rg 
| to lad 
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I to the king, and cauſe them to be approved; 
. 24 which rar eaſy task, ſince the chief coun- 
ſellors, having been in the ſecret, had already 

given their conſent. The duke of Glouceſter, 

who had never heard of it before, vigorouſly 
oppoſed it, for two reaſons; which ſeem- 

ed unanſwerable ; the firſt was, that, the 

king being already affianced to the carl of 
Armagnac's daughter, it would be very diſ- 
honourable to violate his faith, without alledg- 

ing the leaſt excuſe ; and the ſecond was no 

leſs cogent, namely, that Maine, being, as 

it were, the bulwark of Normandy, could not 

be abandoned, without expoſing Normandy 

to manifeſt danger, as ſoon as the truce 
NHould expire. However, theſe reaſons were 


diſregarded ; and, by the advice of the coun- 


cil, the earl of Suffolk was impowered, to 

eſpouſe the princeſs Margaret, in the name of 

the king. | 
Divers The king, for joy the marriage was con- 


new crea- cluded, created the carl, his ambaſſador, mar- 
tions, 


Hall. Huntingdon, duke of Exeter; and, at the 


ſame time, he made Humphrey, earl of Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, and Henty de 
Beauchamp; ſon to the late earl of Warwick, 
duke of Warwick: 
The king's The -king's marriage was celebrated, by 
marriage is proxy, at Tours, in the preſence of king 


folenniz- Charles and his whole court, in a magnificent 
3 


Tours, manner, unſuitable to the preſent circum- 
Hall. ſtances of the two kings, and the indigence of 
| the new queen. proce 
u. Tho' the nuptials were ſolemnized; in No- 
c 
queen's land, till the May following; and; on the 
n zoth of that 9 ſhe was 1 crown- 
ed; but ſhe was no ſooner with the king, 
than, perceiving his weakneſs, ſhe ruled him, 
with an abſolute ſway: By riffs means, the 
marqueſs of Suffolk, the cardinal! of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the archbiſhop of York had the ſame 
credit, as before the king's marriage ; and 
they ſtood in as much need of the queen, as 
ſhe did of them, ſince, as yet, ſhe had no 
creatures, but what chey had procured her ; 
on which account, a very ſtrict union was 
formed, between the and the minifters, 
that muſt neceſſarily end, in the ruin of the 
duke of Glouceſter, whom they all conſidered, 
| as their common enemy. | 
The truce . The truce being made only to pave the 
Ir 4 way for a peace, this whole year was ſpent, 
der vien, in ſeveral negotiations, about the time and 
of che two place of a new congreſs; and it was alſo be- 
kings. lieved, that an interview of the two kings 
might promote the concluſion of a treaty; 
wherefore, the minifters of both courts agreed, 
that the two monarchs ſhould meet, ſome- 
where in France, and that Henry ſhould re- 
pair to Calais, in order to be near the place 
to be appointed for the interview; but, ſe- 
veral difficulties occurring about the choice of 
the place, the truce was prolonged, till the rtt 
of November, 1446. . 
Henry Chicheley, wm held the ſee of 
Canterbury, 3o years, died, this year, being 
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queſs of Suffolk, and John Holland, earl of 


vember, the queen did not come into Eng- 


They, moreover, addreſſed the king, 


pw = A 


* 


ſucceeded by John Stafford, biſfiop of Bath 1445. 
and Wells. | ED Pr 
The duke of York, who had no farther ,.,744% 
buſineſs, in France, returned into England, of york is 
where hewas very civilly received, and thanked made re- 
by the court, for his ſervices to the tate ; gent of 
and the king, to ſhew his gratitude, granted - recs va 
him a patent to be regent of France, another Jowghr, | 
five years; but we fhall fee, hereafter, that 
his enemies would nor ſuffer him to enjoy that 
dignity ſo long. | 5 
The parliament, which met, the beginning fubſidy 
of the year 1446, granted the king a conſider- 40 87954 


able ſubſidy, for a vigorous proſecution of the 4 


war, in France, upon the expiration of the Cotton. 


truce ; bur this pretended deſign of car- 
rying on the war was only 4 decoy, to 
draw money from the parliament: Inſtead of 
reparations for a war, negotiations fot the 
interview of the two kings, and for a congreſs 
of ambaſſadors, to conclude a peace, were 
zealouſly continued; and, in the interim, the 
truce was farther prolonged to the itſt of April, 
1447. This proves, that the council did not 
intend to proſecute the war, tho* the parlia- 
ment was called, on that pretence; and wt 
ſhall fee, preſently, that the truce was again 
prolonged, and interrupted only by an unex- 
po accident, contrary to the intent of the 
ngliſh miniftry. | NE EN 
The parliament might eaſily have diſcerned Tbe pats. 
the devices made uſe of, to. procure ſubſidies, — 
if they had not voluntarily ſhut their own marqueſs 
eyes; for this was one of thoſe parliaments of Suffolk 
that are managed, as it is but too often the'thanks. 
caſe, by the intrigues of the court. This evi- on- 
dently appeared, in a reſolution to return the 
marqueſs of Suffolk publick thanks, for his 
great fervice to the kingdom, in negotiating 
the king's marriage; tho? the advantages, ac- 
cruing to the king, or ſtate, from an alliance 
with the family of the moſt-mortal enemy to 
both, had not, hitherto, been perceived. 
beſeech- 
ing him to reward the marqueſs; and | 
even granted a ſubſidy, on purpoſe to ſatisfy 
him for the expences of his ambaſly. Eg: 
The queen, the cardinal of Wincheſter, A proje& | 
the marqueſs of Suffolk, and the reſt of that 1 
party, having nothing to fear from a parlia- Glouceſ- 
ment ſo much at their devotion, began to pro- ter. 
je& the ruin of the duke of Glouceſter; who Hall: 
was ever their formidable enemy ; for, not 
only the bulk of the people were in his inte- 
reft, but, as he was, as yet, the preſumptive 
heir to the crown, they had reaſon to dread, 


thar, if he ſhould, one day, afcend the throne, 


he would call them to a ftrift account. Their 


firſt ſtep was to remove him from the council; 


and, to varniſh over. this injuſtice, perſons 
were ſuborned to accuſe him of various crimes ; 
the principal whereof was, that, whilſt pro- 
tector of the realm, he had put ſeveral to 
death, by his own authority, and aggravated 
the condemnation of many others. Upo 
theſe accuſations, which made a great noile, 
he was ſummoned, before the council.; but 
he vindicated himſelf, with fach * 
: from 


720 
1446. from all that was charged upon him, that the 


Way council, tho' entirely conſiſting of his enemies, 


Phd 


* 


thought fit to drop his proſecution. It is not 
in England, as in other countries, where the 
lives of the ſubjects depend, in ſome meaſure, 
on the will of the ſovereign, who appoints 
commiſſioners, at his pleaſure, to proſecute 
thoſe he is inclined to deſtroy; for, to take 
away the duke of Glouceſter's life, in a legal 
manner, he muſt have been tried by his peers; 
but his enemies were well aware, notwith- 
ſtanding their credit, that the body of the 
nobility was not ſo corrupted, as to expect to 
cauſe the firſt prince of the blood to be con- 
demned, upon forged crimes. In the inte- 
rim, this proceeding ſo moved the Londoners, 
that nothing was heard, but praiſes of the 
duke of Glouceſter, and curſes againſt thoſe 
who governed, in the name of the king; and 
theſe murmurs, which were plain indications 
of the people's affection for the duke, convinc- 
ed his enemies, that there was no medium 
between his and their ruin ; and, according- 
PA without * farther conſideration, they re- 
olved to diſpatch him. The queen, who was 
'of a bold and enterpriling genius, was the 
perſon that firſt encouraged this reſolution ; 
which is, at leaſt, inſinuated by the hiſto- 
rians, if not expreſly aſſerted; and, indeed, the 
miniſtry would never have ventured upon 


ſuch an action, without having her at their 
head. 


1447. It was impoſſible, as was obſerved, to put 


The par- this prince to death, by the uſual courſe of 


- hament is 


f ed | . 
70. 8. d- rous, to murder him openly. His enemies 


mun ds- 
bury. ccal the hand that gave the blow; and, to ex- 


juſtice; and it would have been very dange- 
were reſolved to deſtroy him, but would con- 


ecute their deſign, with all imaginable ſecrecy, 
they deviſed a means, countenanced, if not 
"contrived, by the queen; namely, to accuſe 
-him of ſome crime, in order to have a pre- 
tence to impriſon him. To accompliſh this 
- purpoſe, it was rumoured, that a very impor- 
tant affair required the ſpeedy meeting of a 
liament; and, accordingly, one was called 

tor the February following. In the interim, 
the queen and miniſtry affected to load the 
duke of Glouceſter, with honours and careſſes, 
not to inſpire him with confidence, but with 
| ſuſpicions; and they would have been glad, 
at his abſenting himſelf, or taking ſome other 
courſe, that would have given them an advan- 
tage againſt him. They, therefore, in order 


to terrify him, employed ſecret emiſlaries, to 


warn him to take care of himſelſ, and hint 
that every thing was prepared for his con- 
demnation in parliament ; which was purpoſe- 
1y to be convened, at St Edmundsbury, as a 
place more proper for this deſign than Lon- 
don, where he was ſupported by the people. 
The ſole intent of all this was to induce him 
to withdraw, and ſo to give himſelf ſome ap- 
pearance of truth to the calumnies, to be fixed 
-upon him ; but, as he was conſcious of his own 
innocence, he would not, by his abſence, give 
occaſion to the world, to believe him guilty ; 
yet he could not, after all, avoid falling into 
the ſnares of his enemies. 


ſtry, who, by ſacrificing the firit prince of the 


4a. 
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Ihe firſt day of the ſeſſion, the duke was 1447. 
_ apprehended and cloſely confined, without 
being ſuffered to keep any of his domeſticks; The duke 


* | . . fi — 
and, to colour over this ſevere uſage, it was in- H 


duſtriouſly publiſhed, that he was accuſed ot ed. Hall 
conſpiring to kill the king, in order to ſeize 


the crown; and, with an armed force, to de- 


liver his ducheſs out of Kenelworth-caftle, 


here ſhe was impriſoned. The firſt ot theſe 
accuſations was ſo far from being credited by 


the people, that there was, preſently, a com- 
motion in the city, in his favour, but it was 

ſoon appeaſed. As the people were convinc- 

ed of his innocence, they imagined, that he 
would clear himſelf from theſe, as he had from 

the former charges; but he was allowed neither 

time, nor opportunity, to make his defence 
for, the very next day, he was found dead in — 75 
his bed, without any marks of violence on zan * 
his body. However, the people believed, that 

he was murdered; and ſome ſay, that he was 


ſmothered, between two feather- beds; but 


others, that he underwent the ſame fate with 
Edward II. Jo remove theſe ſuſpicions, his 
body was ſhown to both houſes of parliament, 
and expoſed, for ſome days, to publick view ;- 
but it would have been an inſtance of great 
boldneſs, for a man to charge this murder upon 
thoſe that were conſidered, as the authors ; 
fince they were no leſs than the preſent mini- 
blood, maniteſtly diſcovered, what: treatment 
might be expected by enemies of an inferior 
condition. | | 
In the mean while, to juſtify, in ſome mea- His domeſz 


ſure, the impeachment againit the deceaſed, ticks are 


ſeveral of his domeſticks were apprehended, ray oa 
and accuſed of being in the plot to kill the ,;,1,*... 
king; upon which, they were all ſentenced to ſon. 
die, by judges — Aaoar by the King, ot Act. Pub. 


whom the marqueſs of Suffolk was chief; but, 


tho' their crime was the moſt heinous, the 


king pardoned them all, without exception. 
This act of grace was founded upon the con- 
ſideration of Good-Friday, and the Aſſump- 
tion of the Virgin, with the like pious and re- 
ligious motives ; which renders it probable, 
that theſe people were bribed to conſeſs them- 
ſelves guilty, upon aſſurance of their pardon. 
However this be, no inquiry was made after 
the ſudden death of the duke of Glouceſter ; 
nay, it was pretended, that he was notoriouſly 
guilty of the crime, for which his domeſticks 
were condemned, tho' they had never been 
confronted with him ; but, as theſe domeſticks 
were not thoſe in whom he confided, nor even 
ſome of the principal, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that he would have been ſo imprudent, as da 
employ ſuch inſtruments, or communicate to 
them ſuch a deſign, if he had really concei- 
ved it. | 

The outrage exerciſed upon a prince of this The hatred 
character, ſo univerſally beloved and efteemed of the peo- 
by the people, drew upon the queen and the pic gm 
miniſters an almoſt univerſal hatred, which du 
time could never efface ; and the queen, par- firy, 
ticularly, was publickly charged with the mur- 
der; yet this is the very queen, whom the 


French load with exceſſive encomiums, pro- 
bably, 
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1447. bably, becauſe ſhe was of the royal family of 
France; tho, indeed, they very ſlightly paſs 
| over the duke of Glouceſter's death, without 
attempting her vindication. As for the King, 
in all probability, he was not conſultey, in 
this infamous action; bur, whether I did 
not ſo much as ſuſpect the authors of the ur- 
der, or wanted reſolution, to puniſh them, he 
can, in ſome meaſure, be excuſed, only on 
account of his natural weakneſs. I cannot 
leave this ſubje&t, without remarking, how 
ſhort-ſighted human policy is; for the queen 
and the reſt of the duke of Glouceſter's ene- 
mies fancied, that his death had ſecured them, 
from all oppoſition ; but, by the juſt judg- 
ment of God, this very event was the cauſe 
of the ruin of the king, queen, and all that 
were concerned. The wW of York, now, 
found himſelf at liberty to aſſert his claim to 
the crown; a claim which occaſioned the ef- 
fuſion of torrents of Engliſh blood ; and which, 
doubtleſs, he would never have aſſerted, it 
there had been ſuch a compttitor, as the duke 
of Glouceſter *. | 
The truce When this tragedy was acting, in England, 
is pro- the negotiations for a peace were carrying on, 
longed. in France ; but, as great difficulties occurred, 
Act. Pub. about the projected interview of the two 
kings, the truce was farther prolonged to the 
iſt-of January, 1448. ENT | 
The truce In the interim, the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
berween being impowered by the duke, her husband, 
Burgundy prolonged the truce with England, till 1459, 
_ 0G” on condition that, which cf the two monarchs 
— LY ſhould be defirous of breaking it, ſhould give 
Act. Pub. the other a year's notice; and, after that, a 
, new treaty was concluded, the 4th of May, 
2 to which the truce was not to be 
broke, within the firſt four years. 
The deack The cardinal, of Wincheſter, one of the 
of the car· principal authors of the duke of Glouceſter's 
dinal of death, ſurvived, only one month, the fall of 
2 his enemy; who was a prelate much more 
Fi proper for the world than the church. Ac- 
cordingly, he remaincd, to his dying moment, 
attached to the former; and he is reported 
to die, in a ſort of a paſſion, that his riches 
could not exempt him from the common fate 
of all mankind, and to ſee himſelf, in this 
reſpect, upon a level with the moſt mi- 
ſerable. | 
In the mean while, the people, perceivin 
es eon 8 
that the time allotted, for procuring a peace, 
- was ſpent, in vain, loudly murmured againft 


ſaid, that he had betrayed the king and the 
ſtate ; that his treaty with the French tended 


he was the firſt founder of the famous: 


wine of St. Alban. The duke, 


: io of ſeveral others. 


- hin to be ſet in the ſtocks, 
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the marqueſs of Suffolk ; nay, it was openl7 


only to a. truce deſtructive to England, as it 1447. 


gave the enemy leiſure, to fortify himſelf; WY 


and that he had engaged to reſign Maine to 
the French, in order to 'marry the king to a 
princeſs, who had given convincing proofs of 
the calamities the Engliſh might expect, under 
her government. Theſe murmurs being fo 
publick, the marqueſs, in order to ſilence 
them, requeſted the king to hear his defence; 
upon which, the king ſet him a day, to vin- 
dicate his innocence, and heard him, in his 
own apartment, ſeveral lords being preſent; 
but none of them were there, with an intent 
to refute him. He related all his proceedings, 
in France, and could eaſily juſtify his con- 
duct, ſince he had taken care to get the king's 
orders, before his departure; and, F. 
ended his ſpeech, the king declared his ſati 
faction, and granted him letters patent, under 
the great ſeal, acquitting him from all impu- 
rations of guilt, and prohibiting all perſons, 
on pain of his diſpleaſure, to accuſe or revile 
him; but this was incapable of putting a 
itop to the people's murmurs. Notwithſtand- 
ing the marqueſs's pretended vindication; he 
was looked upon, with horror, as the princi- 
pal author of the duke of Glouceſter's murder; 
moreover, the. king's marriage, procured by +. 
him, was conſidered, as one of the greatelt 
calamities that could befal the nation. This 
was the general opinion of town and country ; 
but the court, conſiſting entirely of the queen's 
creatures, ſtood otherwiſe affected The mi- 
niſters had alſo adherents, in all parts of the 
kingdom, that ſound their account, in their 
attachment to the court, that is, whoever held 
any poſt, or office, under the miniſtry ; and 
theſe employed their authority and endea- 
vours, to ſtifle the complaints of the. people, 
who could not bear to fee the adminiitration 
of the publick affairs in the hands of a fo- 
reigner. The truth is, the king, incapable 
of governing, only lent his name to the queen, 
who made uſe of it, at her pleaſure ; whilſt 
he minded nothing but his devotions, where- 
in the queen took care to make him ſpend 


his whole time, in order to divert him entire- 


ly from the government. Some have made a 
aint of this prince; but he may be ſaid to be 
one of thoſe ſaints, that deſerve more com- 


mendation, for the vices they have not, than for 
the virtues the 
weakneſs of mind is inſtead of merit and real 


have, and to whom a great 


It was impoſſible for the queen and the The peo- 


marqueſs of Suffolk to rule the kingdom alone, ple's dif- 


without railing jealouſy 5 for it Was very un- poſition, 


With re- 


His body was carried to St. Albans, where a noble monument, erected to his memory, ſtill remains, in the Con- Sard to 
ventual Church; and the vault, wherein his body was laid, the exact place of which was, it ſeems, then unknown, the queen. 
was diſcovered, in the reign of the late queen Ann. He was ſtiled, The Good Duke ot Glouceſter ; and, bein 
- educated in Baliol-college, he became a, great proficient in learning, and was a great patron of learned men; 2 
| — at Oxford, ſince known by the name of Bodleian, from Sir Thomas 
© Bodley, by whom it was wonderfully inereaſed. Sir Thomas Moor gives the following inſtance of this dukc's ſa- 
a gactty The king coming in * * to St. Albans, a beggar, born blind, as he ſaid, recovered his fight, at the 
5 ing there with the king, deſired ta ſee him; and; the beggar being brought, he 
asked him, whether he was born blind? He anſwered, Yes, truly. 7 
thank God and St. Alban, replies the beggar. Tell me, then, ſays the duke, what colour is my gown ? The beggar 
. Teadily told him the colour. And what colour, iys the duke, is ſuch à ones gown ? The beggar told him; and 
| ö You counterfeit knave, ſays the duke, how came you that was born blind, and could not 
« fee, till now, ſo ſuddenly to know the difference of colours? And, upon this, inſtead of an alwty he ordered 


5 U 


And can you now ſee, ſays the duke * Les, I 
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1447. uſual to ſee the queens take upon them the 
government; and, accordingly, this was per- 
ceived with uneaſineſs to uſurp an arbitrar 

power, in the name of the king, who ſigned, 

without examination, the orders that were 

brought him. The rs imperious carriage, 

her partiality in diſpoſing of places, and, a- 

bove all, the duke of Glouceſter's murder, had 

drawn upon her the hatred of the nation, to 

ſuch a degree, that ſhe was every- where talk- 

ed of, with very little reſpe& ; and her inti- 

mate union with the marqueſs of Suffolk fur- 

niſhed her enemies with a freſh occaſion to 

ſpread diſhonourable reports concerning her. 

he , marqueſs was no leſs deteſted than 

the queen ; who brought her into England, 

and, to 'accompliſh the marriage, ſacrificed 

the welfare of the kingdom. Nevertheleſs, 

the king's name was ſo reverenced, that, be- 

fides thoſe who were, by intereſt, attached to 

the court, many others adhered to him, from 

a motive of duty; wherefore, it was extreme- 

iy difficult, to wreſt from the queen and the 

avourite their preſent authority. 
They be- „ The diſpoſition of moſt people, with re- 
gin to talk ſpect to the queen and the miniſters, inſpired 


of the the duke of York with hopes, that he ſhould, 
EE one day, be able to aſſert his title to the 


title to the crown; who Was, by his mother, the on- 


ly heir to the houſe of Mortimer or Marche, 
deſcended from Lionel, third ſon to Ed- 
ward III, and elder brother to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, whoſe poſterity was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne; but, perhaps, he would 
never have formed ſuch a deſign, if the duke 
of Glouceſter had been alive, or the people 
well affected to the queen and the miniſtry. 
In the interim, he contented himſelt, wich 
employing ſecret emiſſaries, who induſtriouſly 
ſpread among the people diſcourſes, tending 
to turn their thoughts to his title to the crown; 
for it was whiſpered about, that the houſe of 
Lancaſter had uſurped the throne ; that, in- 
deed, this uſurpation was tolerable, whilſt the 
kings of that houſe were princes of diſtinguiſh- 
cd merit, and conſulted the happineſs and ho- 
nour of the nation; and that even the preſent 
king, during his minority, gave hopes of his 
treading in the ſteps of his anceſtors, and his 
being a worthy follower of the King, his fa- 
ther; but that, ſince he became of age, no- 
thing glorious was to be expected from him: 
That, therefore, it was unreaſonable for the 
Englith, to ſupport any longer the uſurpation 
ol the crown, for the ſake of a queen; who, 
being deſcended from a moſt mortal enemy, 
governed the kingdom, with an arbitrary ſway ; 
that, in viewing the poſterity of Edward III, 
it was maniteſt, that the houſe of Marche had 


crown, 


been unjuſtly deprived of the crown; that, as 
the duke of York was the ſole heir of that 


Houſe, he ought to enjoy his due right; in 
fine, that his illnſtrious qualities, his known 
virtue, and his ſignal ſerviees to the nation 


very ſtrongly ſupported his hereditary title. 


Theſe diſcourſes, artfully ſpread among the 
people, began to gain the duke of York a 
party; but he appeared not himſelf, all this 
being done, in private, by his friends. 


of ENGLAND. 

In the mean while, the queen, the fa- 1447, 
vourite, and all the houſe of Lancaſter, did Www 
not fail to take notice of what was divulged, 2 * 
about the pretenſions of the duke of York ; 8 
for, tho' he might keep himſelf concealed from of Vork 
others, it was not eaſy to deceive ſuch quick- the re- 
ſighted perſons, who were fo greatly concern- gency of 
ed in the affair. As they did not doubt, > 
that theſe diſcourſes were ſpread abread, with it to So. 
his approbation, they judged it requiſite to duke of 
leſſen his credit, by giving him ſome mortifi- Somerſery 
cation; and, John, duke of Somerſet, dying, Hall. 
in the interim, Edmund, his brother, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, was conſidered, as a very fit per- 
ſon to oppoſe the duke of York; ſo that, 
without the leaſt pretence, the queen and the 
marqueſs of Suff cauſed the king to remove 
the duke of York from the regency of France, 
before his term was expired, and conferred it 
on the new duke of Somerſet. The latter was 
of an exceeding haughty temper ; and, as his 
brother had been engaged in great conteſts 
with the duke of York, he behaved to him, 
on this occaſion, ſo as to render him his im- 
placable enemy. On the contrary, the duke 
of York extremely reſented this affront ; but 
he diflembled his reſentment, in expectation 
of a more favourable opportunity, to diſco- 
ver it. | 

In the beginning of the year 1448, the king, 1 
entirely ſwayed by the queen's ſuggeſtions, gg is 
created the marqueſs of Suffolk, duke of Suf- made duke 
folk; and it ſeemed to be her intent to brave of Suffolk. 
the people, by daily ſhowering her favours gs 
upon a lord, to the laft degree, odious to tha 
whole nation; but, in this, ſhe gave her own 
enemies a great advantage, who only wanted 
occafions to incenſe the people againſt her. 

It is a frequent error, for thoſe at the helm, 

ro deſpiſe the complaints of the people; be- 

ing always furronnded with flatterers, or 
ignorant of whar paſſes any where, but at 
court, or fancying that, having moſt of the 

great men in their intereſt, the reft of the 
people are to be accounted, as nothing; but 

it often happens, to their coſt, that the great 

men, and even Kings, have no more power 

than private perſons, when abandoned by the 
7a This will, more particularly, appear, 

n the courſe of the preſent reign ; but we 

muſt firſt return to the affairs of France, 

which will yet afford us matter for ſeveral 

_—_ | = 
In the negotiation relating to the king's Mans » A 
marriage, it was agreed, that the city of _—_ 
Mans, and whatever the Englith poſſeſſed, in Charles of 
Maine, ſhould be delivered to Charles of Anjou. 


Anjou, the future queen's uncle; but the Monſtre: 
\noiſe this article made, in England, and the let. 


duke of Glouceſter's oppoſition, cauſed rhe A. Pubs 
reſtitution to be deferred, till the preſent 


year; and, in February, Charles of Anjou, 
at the head of ſome troops, appeared before 


Mans, in order to take poſſeſſion. The French 
affirm, that he beſieged the city; and that the 
duke of Exeter, the governor, ſurrendered, 


by capitulation ; but it is certain, that the 


duke of Exeter was not then in the place, 
nor was there any appearance of a * 
3 353 The 
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1448. The reſtitution was made, purſuant to an 


Wwyw/ agreement between the two courts; and 
Henry ſent to Mans two commiſſioners, to de- 
liver the city to the prince of Anjou. As he 
was entering, 
upon the bridge, and, before a publick nota- 

, made a formal proteſtation, declaring that 
the king of England's ſole deſign, in reftoring 
that place, was to procure a final peace be- 
tween him and Charles, his uncle, and only 
during the truce; moreover, he reſerved to 
himſelf the ſovereignty of the city and pro- 
vince; and, in caſe of any attempt upon his 
right to this ſovereignty, a power to revoke 
the ceſſion, without injuring his honour, 
Charles of Anjou did not approve of this pro- 
teſtation ; but he took poſſeſſion of the place. 

The truce After the ſurrender of Mans to the French, 

is prolong- the negotiations for a peace, and the inter- 

Ad. pub, VIEW of the two kings, were continued ; bur, 

on account of ſome difficulties, the truce was 

farther prolonged to the iſt of April, in 1449; 

but an unforeſcen accident put an end to it, 

ſooner than was expected. WF 
About the middle of this year, Surienne, 
an Arragonian, who had ſerved the king of 

England, 20 years, and was a knight of the 

garter, and governor of lower Normandy, 

ſcaled, in the night, the town of Fougeres, 
belonging to the duke of Bretagne, and took 

a great booty ; upon which, the duke of Bre- 

ragne ſent a herald to the duke of Somerſet, 

then at Roan, and demanded the reſtitution 
of the place, with all the plunder; and the re- 
gent anſwered, that he was exceedingly diſ- 
pleaſed with this action, and he would give him 
all the ſat isfaction he could reaſonably deſire. 
In the mean while, as it would require ſome 
time, to be fully informed of this affair, and 
to notify it to the court of England, the duke 
of Bretagne complained to the king of France 

of the truce, in which Bretagne was ws 4" 

included; who, his affairs being in a good ſi- 

tuation, and thoſe of the Engliſh in great diſ- 
order, took fire at this news, as if the inju 

had been done to himſelt ; and yet, ii we look 
back on the duke of Br e's conduct, du- 
ring the whole former war, we ſhall find, that 

Charles had no great cauſe to be ſatisfied with 

that houſe. However, perceiving it to be a 

fair opportunity, to renew the war, whilit the 

Engliſh were unprepared, he ſent a gentle- 

man to the duke of Somerſet, and two am- 

baſſadors to London, to demand reparation 
for this inſult ; but, at the ſame time, to ren- 
der it impracticable, he inſiſted on the payment 
of 1600,000 crowns to the duke of Bretagne, 
for the damages ſuſtained by the taking of 

Fougeres; which ſum was ſo exorbitant, that 

it muſt not be thought ſurpriſing, if the court 

of England refuſed to pay it down ; moreover, 

it was almoſt impoſſible, that, in fo ſhort a 

time, a juſt eſtimate could be made of the 

damages done by the Engliſh. It was alſo ve- 

ſtrange, that Charles ſhould ſo eagerly e- 
pouſe the duke of Bretagne's quarrcl, who 
was not included in the truce, as his ally, but 
rather as a neutral prince who had often been 
mediator between the two kings. However, 


Surienne 
ſurpriſes 
Fougeres, 


the two commiſſioners met him, 
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the ambaſſadors were told, that the king would 1448. 
take care to indemnify the duke, as ſoon s 
it was known, what his loſs might amount to; 2 
and, if Charles. would ſend ambafladors to 
Louviers, the king of England would do the like, 

to ſettle all things to the common ſatistaction 

of the two kings and the duke of Bretagne. | 

At this congreſs, at Louviers, the Engliſh The con- 
repreſented, that the taking of Fongeres was, ference, at 
without orders, and unknown to the regent ; Hal. 
and they alſo expoſtulated againſt the ſam de- 
manded, as highly unreaſonable ; but the 
French roundly replied, that unleſs the duke 
received the ſatisfaction their maſter demand- 
ed, he would conſider the refuſal of it, as a vi- 
olation of the trace. This haughty and per- 
emptory way of negotiating, on Charles's part, 
aitoniſhed the Engiith ; but, the French per- 
ſifting in their firſt propoſition, che conterence 
borke up, without any effect. 

So intent was Charles upon renewing! the Charles 
war, during the indolence ot the Engliſh, that, —— 0 
if the Englith ſhould reſolve to give the ſatiſ- dn che 
faction required, he had another pretence for ya. * 
a rupture ; pretending that they had violated Hall, 
the truce wich Scotland, and he was obliged 
to undertake the cauſe of the Scots. Indeed, 
there had been à conflict between the Engliſh -- -.- | 


and Scots ; wherein the Engliſh had de- $ 
teated ; and Buchanan makes it a wares, = 5 


tle, affirming that the Engliſh loſt 3000 men; f 
yet this affair does not appear to have been of + 
ſo. great conſequence, ſince it was preſently 
luppreſſed: This year, the two nations re- 
newed their truce, without fixing the time of 

its continuance ; only it was agreed, that, 
which of the two kings ſhonld deſire to break 

ir, he ſhould give the other notice, ſo long be- 
forehand; however, king James had not de- 
ſired Charles, to interpoſe in this quarrel, and, 
conſequently, it is manifeſt, that Charles 

ht an occaſion of rupture. 

hilſt Charles was preparing for a war, he 1449: 
amuſed the Engliſh with fruitleſs negotiations; The im- 
and the court of England's imprudence, at 328 
this juncture, is very amazing; tor they knew council of 
neither, how to preſcrve the trace, nor make England. 
preparations for war. To avoid a rupture, 5 
they ſhould, at leaſt, have reſtored Fougeres to 

the duke of Bretagne, with the promiſe of a 
reparation of alt q s; but they kept the 

place, without uſing any effectual endeavours, 

to appeaſe that incenſed prince. The coun- 

cil, who took more care to introduce the 
queen's and the duke of Suffolk's creatures, 

than perſons qualified to manage the publick 

affairs, ſeemed to be ſeized with a ſpirit of in- 
conſideration; and one would have imagined, 

that the queen, being without iſſue, was in a 

plot with the king's enemies, to deprive him 

of all he {till poſſeſſed, in France. If the, and 


her favourites and miniſters, or even the whole 


council, had ſuch a deſign, they were but too 
ſucceſstul; but, however tha be, the faults 
they committed, on this occaſion, are only to 
be excuſed, from the conſideration of Charles's 
haughtineſs, who rendered an agreement im- 


practicable ; yet, at the ſame time, they ſhould 


have prepared for their defence. hy 
As 
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1449. As ſoon as Charles was in a condition to re- 
CN new the war, he cauſed the caſtle of Conches, 

Charles and Pont de I Arche, in Normandy, and alſo 
2 ' Gerberoy, in Beauvoiſis, Cognac and St. Mai- 
| —— of grine in Guienne, to be ſurpriſed, in the name 
che Eng- of the duke of Bretagne. The Engliſh com- 
liſh. plained, in their turn, of the violation of the 
* - truce ; but they were told, that it was by way 
* of reprizals for Fougeres. Thus, the war was 
_ rekindled, when it was diſadvantageous to the 


Englith ; for, as they were unprepared, the 


duke of Somerſer, r of France, wanted 
forces, when he had moſt occaſion for them. 
Charles had, therefore, free {cope to puſh his 
conqueſts ; which renders it improbable, that 
the ſurprize of Fougeres was unknown to the 
court of England. It muſt otherwiſe be 
thought, that either the miniſters had loſt their 
ſenſcs, in not providing for the ſupport of their 
enterprize, or had among them traytors, who, 
by this means, intended to re- engage the 
Engliſh in war, before they were ready ; 
doubtleſs, when it is conſidered, that the 
court was ſo remiſs to ſatisfy the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and to prepare for war, it is hard to 
know, what judgment to paſs on ſuch a con- 


He acts a- Charles's principal deſign was to recover 
gainſt Nor . Normandy, and, with this view, he had prepa- 
mandy red four armies; a plain demonſtration, that 
with four he did not deſire, that the affair of Fougeres 
Monſtre- ſhould end in an agreement. The firſt of theſe 
ler. armies was headed by himſelf; the earl of 
Dunois, lately made earl of Longueville, and 
generaliſſimo of the kings forces, under the 
conſtable, commanded the ſecond; the duke 

of Alenſon had the command of the third; 
and the duke of Br e, of the fourth, en- 

tirely conſiſting of his own troops. All the 

towns of Normandy were ill ſupplied with 
men and ammunition ; and moſt of the gover- 

nors, depending upon the truce, were gone 
to England; ſo that the French armies eaſily 
recovered moſt of the towns. Several places 
ſarrendered, even without an attack; ſome, 

taking arms, expelled the Engliſh garriſons ; 
and others were ſeld by the commanding offi- 

cers. Pont Audemer and» Qhateau-Galliard 

were the only places, that made a tolerable 
defence; and, in a word, without a needleſs 

detail of all the ſieges, whether real, or teigned, 

it is ſufkcient to ſay, that, before the cam- 

Paign was ended, Charles was able to beſiege 

| Roan, where he had friends. Having aſſem- 

bled all his forces, making 50,000 men, he 
ordered the capital of Normandy to be inveſt- 

ed, the 8th of October; but he would not 

form a regular ſiege, being well aſſured, that 

the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Shrewſ- 

bury, ſhut up there, with only 3000 men, 

were, unable to defend themſelves againſt the 
inhabitants, who had promiſed to riſe, in his 

{favour ; and, indeed, within a few days, the 

carl of Nunois was going to be introduced, at 

St. Hilary's gate, with 300 men, if the earl of 
Shrewsbury had not come very ſeaſonably, 

and repulſed that detachment. * 

The inhabitants, in ſpite of this diſap- 
pointment, pexſiſted in their reſolution; and, 


. 
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on the 19th of October, the whole city riüng 1449. 
in arms, all, that the duke of Somerſet could . 
do, was to diſtribute his : ens of 
the moſt! advantageous poſts; but the Frene 

juickly forced all theſe poſts, ſword in hand- che gab 


the gates 
here was only the palace left, where the to the 


duke of Somerſet and the earl of Shrewsbury French. 
were, with 800 men; who foreſee ing that they ——— 
ſhould foon be in want of proviſions, the duke 
deſired an interview with the king, in order 
to capitulate ;- which being gone „ he offer- 
ed to retire, upon honourable terms. 'The- 
king inſiſted upon his ſurrrendering, at diſcre- 
tion, unleſs he would treat, for the reſt of 
Normandy ; but, as this point could not be 
adjuſted, the duke returned to the palace, and 
held out, 10 or 12 days longer; tho', at lat, 
he was conſtrained to, capitulate, on condition 
of leaving all his artillery, paying 50,000 
crowns of gold, and delivering to the king 
Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, Tancarville, 
Montravilliers, and Harfleur. The earl of 
Shrewsbury was left, in hoſtage, for the per- 
formance of this engagement; and, the Engliſh 
Bauen marching out of Roan, Charles made 

is entry, on the 19th of November. The 
governor of Harfleur refuſing to comply with 
this capitulation, the earl of Longueville was 
detached by the king, to beſiege that place, 
which ſurrendered, the beginning of January; 
yet, tho* Charles might, in juſtice, have de- 
tained the earl of Shrewsbury, ſince the capi- 
tulation of Roan was not fully obſerved by the 
Engliſh, he releaſed him, as a mark ot his 
eſteem, without a ranſom. In the interim, 
the carl of Foix, commander, in Guicnne, for 
king Charles, took the caſtle of Mauleon, 
ſtanding upon an inacceſſible rock; and, thus, 
ended the firſt campaign, which proved ſo tas 
tal to the Engliſh. _ . 262 M N20 0 
Ihe court of England was not only con- A rebelli- 
cerned for the ill poſture of affairs, in France; on in Ire; 
but a rebellion, raiſed in Ireland, at the ſame * 
time, increaſed their uneaſineſs; yet the 
queen and the duke of Suffolk reaped ſome 
advantage, by theſe commotions, as they at- 
forded them a pretence, to remove the duke 
of York. This prince, being a trouble to 
them, was ſent into Ireland, under colour of 
being the moſt proper perſon, to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion; but with ſo few troops, that it was 
hoped, he would either periſh, in the attempt, 
or forfeit his reputation. The duke, percei- 
ving their deſign, wiſcly turned againſt them- 
ſelves the artifice they uſed for his ruin; and 
he ſo managed, that, by his mild and gentle 
behaviour, Fe won the Iriſh, and reſtored 
them to-their duty, without compulſive. me- 
thods ; nay, thenceforward, they were alwa 
attached to the ſervice of himſelf and family, 
even in the midſt of his greateſt misfortunes. 

The univerſal confuſion of the affairs of 40: 
France, the negligence of the court, in that The com- 
reſpect, and the loſs of almoſt all Normandy, plaints of 
in a ſingle campaign, the conqueſt whercof the people 
had coſt ſo much blood, began, at length, m | 
openly to provoke the impatient temper. of the g, #1 
Engliſh; and the whole kingdom rung with and the 
complaints againft the duke of Suffolk, It was queens 

publickly 


rriſon, in ſome of Tbe citi- 
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i net 


The par- 
lament 
meets. 
Cotton. 


at 
St. Edmund's-bury, with reſpect to the duke 


Articles of 


XII. 


| 2 ſway, than at London, of whoſe inha- 


publickly ſaid, that he had betrayed the ſtate; 
and that Maine, the key-of Normandy, was 
reſigned to the French, for the accompliſh- 
ment of a marriage, beneficial to none but 
himſelf ; and he was accuſed of being the 
chief author of the duke of Glouceſter's death, 
left that diſcerning prince ſhould ſee through 
his treaſonable practices. It was co d, 
that there were few perſons of parts, and ſtill 
fewer of virtue, in the council ; that, on the 
contrary, the board was filled with vicious 
counſellors, without principles of honour, or 
conſcience, that they might be entirely devo- 
ted to the will of the queen, and her miniſter; 
and that it was the ſame thing, with reſpect 
to thoſe in the publick poſts, in whom honeſty 
and capacity were not ſo much required, as 
an attachment to the miniſtry. It was likewiſe 
ſaid, that the queen governed, with inſupport- 
able haughtineſs, a free nation, and which had 
never ſuſſered a deſpotick power ; and it was 
added, that the uſurpation of ſuch a power 
was intolerable, even in a king, much leſs in 
a foreign queen. It was farther obſerved, 
that, by degrees, ſhe had turned out of the 
council all thoſe that gave her any umbrage, 

in order to ſubſtitute ſuch as were at her Je 

votion ; being altogether regardleſs, whether 
they were qualified for ſo high an employ- 
ment. 

- Thus, were the people diſpoſed, when the 
parliament met, the begi of the year 
1450. The court wanted a ſubſidy, to enable 
them to reſtore the affairs of France ; or elſe 
muſt entirely abandon them, and ſo give their 
enemies a farther advantage againſt them. 
The queen ſoon perceived, that a general dif- 
content had ſeized the very members of par- 
lament ; and ſhe judged, that it would be 
more advantageous to remove the parliament 


to Leiceſter, where ſhe expected to have a 


itants the was jealous ; but ſhe wag {Qigo- 
rouſly oppoſed by the lords, that ſh ob- 
liged to deſiſt; and, in all probability, me- 
thing was feared like what had paſſed, 


of Glouceſter. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament, the 
commons preſented to the lords an iridictment 
againſt the earl of Suffolk, containing the fol- 
lowing articles : 

I. That the duke of Suffolk had treated 


impeach- With the baſtard of Orleans, and the other 


ment a- 
gainſt Suf- 
folk. 
Cotton, 


French ambaſſadors, to perſuade king Charles 
to invade England ; that he might place his 
ſon on the * whom he deſigned to mar- 
ry with Margaret, only daughter to John, 
duke of ana. , 2 

II. That, bribed by the French, he had re- 


leaſed the duke of Orleans, againſt the expreſs 


engagement. 


orders of the late king. 8 
III. That Normandy was invaded, by his 
means and advice. | 
IV. That, whilſt an ambaſſador, in France, 
he engaged to ſurrender Maine to the French, 
without the conſent of the other ambaſſadors, 
and drew the king and council to confirm his 


The parliament being 


hy . 
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V. That he had inſormed the enemies, of 1450. 
the weakneſs of the Engliſh towns, in France,... 


and ene ed them to aſſault them. 

VI. That — had betrayed the ſecrets of the 
council to the enemies of the ſtate, 

VII. That he had hindered the concluſion 


of a peace, by diſcovering the weakneſs of 


England. 

VIIL That he had boaſted, in the hearing 
of ſeveral lords, that his credit, at the French 
court, was no leſs, than at the Engliſh. 

IX. That he had obſtructed the ſending of 
ſuccours to France, that the enemies might 
make the greater progreſs; | 

X. That he had included, in the treaty of 
truce, neither the king of Arragon, nor the 
duke of Bretagne; by which affected neglect, 
England had loſt their alliance. 


The duke of Suffolk anſwered theſe accuſa- The duke's 


tions, by a formal denial of the greateſt parr, 4 


and required the proofs ; but, as to the ar- 
ticles which he owned, he produced the king's 
expreſs orders; tho? that was not a ſufficient 
vindication, ſince his principal crime was 
the abuſe of his credit with the King, and his 
impoſing upon the council. Hiſtorians re- 
mark, that he cleared himſelf from all, except 
the laſt article, relating to the duke of Bre- 
tagne. Indeed, it is certain, in the firſt trea- 
ty of truce concluded, at Tours, and in ſeve- 
ral treaties to prolong it, the duke of Bretagne 
was included only by France; but this is a 
myſtery, that ir is extremely difficult to unra- 
vel. The duke of Bedford obliged the duke 
of Bretagne to abandon Charles, and ac- 
knowledge Henry, for king of France; ſince 
that time, there had been no rupture between 
England and Bretagne ; and yet Charles took 
care to comprize the. duke of in the 
treaty of truoe, concluded at Tours, tho' he 
is not ſo much as mentioned by the Englith. 
Was it through negligence, forgetſulneſs, or 
with deſign > The lait is the moſt probable. 
However, the duke of Suffolk had, in ſome 
degree, repaired this error; by — the 
of Bretagne, as an ally of England, in 

the prolongation of the truce, in 1447, as ap- 
pears from the Collection of the Publick Acts; 
but that was not, enough, it ſcems, to ſatisſy 
enemies. 32 | 
The. queen, ſeeing the ill ſiruation of the 
duke's affairs, ſo managed, that che king ſent, 
him to the tower, not — with an intent 
to puniſh him, as to give ſome appearance of 
ſatisfaction to the commons; and, in the in- 
terim, leſt they ſhould perſiſt in their proſecu- 
tion, the cauſed the parliament to be adjourn- 
ed to Leiceſter. Preſently after, the duke 
came out of the tower, and reſumed his old 
poit, at court; and the news of his enlarge- 


efence. 


ment raiſed a ſedition, in Kent, headed by a A 8 | 
falter ; but, before the rebels could make any a 


conſiderable attempt, the ring- leaders were ap- 
prehended and executed, and, by that means, 
the ſedition was ſtifled, in its birth. | 
re- aſſembled, at Lei- 
ceſter, the king and queen appeared, attend- 
ed by the duke of Suffolk, as their prime 


miniſter; but the commons were 1 


8 X offended, 
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offended, at this proceeding, which they con- 
ſidered, as a bravado; and they went, in a 
body, and petitioned the king, tha: the per- 
fons concerned, in delivering Normandy to 
the French, might be puniſhed, according to 
their deſerts. This petition alarmed the 
queen; who percetved, that the commons were 
intent upon the duke of Suffolk's ruin, and 


that it was impoſlible to prevent it, with- 


out coming to an open rupture with the lower- 
houſe ; wherefore, to ſave the miniſter a part 


of the puniſhment which, probably, was de- 


ſigned him, ſhe reſolved to prevent a formal 
ſentence, which could not but have been very 
ſevere, in the preſent juncture. A few days at- 


ter, the king baniſhed the duke, for five years, 


The duke 
of Suffolk 


and removed all his creatures; and the duke, 
apprehending this exile to be a proper means, 
to ſecure him from the fury of the people, 
{ſpeedily embarqued for France; but he could 


i. behead- not avoid his deſtiny. He was met, in his paſ- 
ed, in his age, by an Engliſh ſhip, called the Nicholas; 


paſſage to 
France, 
April. 
Hall. 


eſt and moſt potent perſon, in England. 


The duke 
of Vork 
aſpires to 
the crown. 
Hall. 
Biondi. 


Jack 
Cade's in- 
ſnrrection 
jv Kent, 


Hall. 


and the captain, ſearching the duke's vellel, 


and finding him there, ordered his head to be- 


ſtruck off, without any farther ceremony. 
Thus, fell William de la Pole, duke of Sut- 
folk, who, a tew days before, was the 8 
tis 
uncertain, whether he -was guilty of all the 
crimes, the commons laid to his charge; bur 
it cannot be denied, that the diſaſters, which, 
ſucceſſively, happened to the affairs of the 
Engliſh, in France, were the effects of his ill 
conduct; if it be true, that they are not to be 
conſidered, as the conſequences of a plot, 
formed to deprive the king of all his con- 
queſts, in France. 

By the duke of Suffolk's death, the duke of 
York was freed from a powerful enemy; who, 
being attached to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
would, queſtionleſs, have vigorouſly oppoſed 
the execution of his deſigns, Tho” this prince 
was, in Ireland, his friends effectually ſerved 
him, in England, by extolling his merit, and 
repreſenting to the people the King's incapa- 
city, and the quegn's male-adminiſtration; 
and theſe diſcourſes, together with the entire 
loſs of Normandy, which tell out, at the ſame 
time, daily augmented the number of the 
duke's adherents. He had perfect intelligence 
of what paſſed ; but, unwilling to hazard him- 
ſelf, to no purpoſe, he deviſed an expedient, 
which he judged proper, in orderto ſound 
the people's inclinations. his inſtigation, 
Jack Cade, an Iriſhman, aflumed the name of 
John Mortimer, of the houſe of Marche, exe- 
cuted in the beginning of this reign; and, un- 
der this fictitious name, he repaired into Kent, 
where the duke of York had a good intereſt, 
and drew together great numbers of male- 
contents, under the pretence of its being ne- 
celiary to reform the government, and caſe 
the people; but ſuch was the general diſaf- 
fection of the nation, with reſpeCt to the court, 
that, in a few days, Cade found himſelf in a 
condition to incamp on Black-Hcath, near 
London. : | 

The king, hearing of the approach of the 
rebels, ſent to know the reaſon. of their appear- 


ing in arms. Cade anſwered for all, that they 1450. 
had no ill defign againſt the king's perſon; N 

e pre- 
fonts two 
ed, and the people rendered more happy than 3 


that their intent was, to petition the parlia- 
ment, that the evil miniſters might be puniſh- 


of late; and, a few days after, they preſented ment. 
to the parliament two petitions, ſetting forth Hall. 


the grievances of the nation. Among other 
things, they prayed, that the duke of Somer- 
{et might be puniſhed, ſince he was the prin- 
cipal author ot the loſs of Normandy ; and 
that the King's. council might be filled with 
the princes of the blood, and other prudent 
and penetrating perſons, and not with vicious 
and profligate men, of ill principles and man- 
ners, and incapable of managing the affairs 
of che ſtate. Theſe petitions being communi- 
cated to the king, the council condemned 
them, as ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion, by force of arms; upon which, the 
the King, aſſembling a body of 15000 men, 
headed them himſelf, and marched againſt the 
rebels. Henry approaching, Cade, as if he 
was afraid, retired, and lay in ambuſh in a 
wood, near Sevenoak, not doubting but the 
king would purſue him; but Henry, fancying 
that the rebels were diſperſed, returned to 
London, being contented with ſending after 
them a detachment of his army, commanded 
by Sir Humphrey Stafford; which, falling into 
the ambuſh, were cut in pieces, and the com- 
mander himſelf loſt his life, in the fight. 


At the ſame time, Cade marched towards Cade is les 


OW. 


London, whilſt the king and the whole court into 


haſtily retired to Kenelworth-caſtle, 
a garriſon in the tower, under the command 
of the lord Scales; and his ſucceſs againſt Staf- 
ford increaſed his army wich multitudes, who 
flocked from all parts, to join him. The city of 
London opencd her gates to the rebels; and 
Cade entered, as it were, in triumph, at the 
head of his troops; but he prohibited, under 
rigorous penalties, the offering any injury to the 
inhabitants. Next day, hearing that the lord 


Say, high-treaſurer, was in the city, he order- = be- 
ed him to be apprehended, and beheaded; hie 


wark, and continued, for ſome days, to enter 
the city, in the morning, and go out again, 


at night, on purpoſe to remove from the citi- 


zens all occaſion of fear. 

Cade's ſoldiers and the Londoners lived, 
at firſt, very friendly together; but at laſt, the 
former committing ſome. riot in the city, when 
they would have entered, according to 


cuſtom, in the morning, they found the 


bridge- gate ſhut againſt them; upon which, 
a battle enſued, between them and the citi- 
zens, which laſted, all day, and ended, at the 
approach of night, by a ceſſation of arms, till 
+ Morrow. In the interim, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and the chancellor, who ſecured. 
themſelves in the tower, obſerving, by their 
ſpies and the proceedings of the rebels, that 
they began to be diſpirited, inſtantly drew up 
a general pardon, put the great ſeal to it, and 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, in the night, in 
Southwark; which produced ſuch a 
and ſurpriſing effect, that, before day, Cade 

| was 


fadden- 


leaving "na 


A 


ds the 
. h- 
and towards the evening, he retired to South- irQuree, 


mis 
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1450. was deſerted by his followers, and forced to 
Www fly, alone, and conceal himſelf, in the county 
ol Suſſex, but the king promiſing, by procla- 
mation, 5000 marks to any perſon that ſhould 
bring him dead, or alive, he was ſlain, in his 
retreat, by Alexander Iden, a gentleman of 
Cade isde- Kent, who bronght his body to London. 


ſerred, Notwithſtanding the pardon, under the great 
res mo ſeal, many of his acomplices were executed ; 


and, thus, ended this dangerous rebellion, 
which might have been attended with more 
fatal conſequences, had it been conducted by 
a more experienced leader. SEES 
The conti. In the mean while, the war was carried on, 
uation or in Normendy, but ſtill to the diſadvantage of 
the war in of the Engliſh; but the queen, perceiving that 
Nor- thepeople's diſcontent partly proceeded from 
mandy. the ill ſucceſs of the affairs of France, had 
ſent 1500 men to the duke of Somerſet, under 
Sir Thomas Kiriel, who landed, at Cherburg. 
His intent was to lead his troops to Caen, 
where the duke of Somerſet then was; but, it 
being dangerous to march with ſo ſmall a body 
he was joined upon the road by ſeveral de- 
tachments of the Engliſh garriſons. * The 
French authors affirm, that, by this junction, 
the Engliſh army amounted to 5000 men, but 
this is very improbable. However that be, the 
conſtable Richemont, being informed ot Kiriel's 
deſign, ſpeedily drew together a body of 7000 
men, 22 him, at Fourmigni, through 
which he was to paſs. The two armies en- 
gaging, the Engliſh, tho' leaſt numerous, 
long defended themſelves, with undaunted 
bravery ; but, at length, they were put to rout, 
and their general taken priſoner. Upon com- 
paring this battle, with a certain prediction 
of the Maid of Orleans, that the Englith 
ſhould be entirely expelled the kingdom, by 
a defeat, much greater than thoſe of Orleans 
and Patay, one is apt to conclude, ſhe was not 
perfectly inſpired; for in the battle of Four- 
migni, the only one, ſince Joans death, the 
Engliſh, even according to their enemies, 
were, at moſt, but 5000, and loſt only 1500 ; 
tho? for the fake of the prophecy, the French 
hiſtorians talk of the battle of Fourmigni, in 
very lofty terms, comparing it to the moſt 
memorable engagements 

Kiriel's reinforcement being defeated, the 
duke of Somerſet could no longer withſtand 
the victorious arms of the French; bur it is 
needleſs to give a particular account of the 
fieges carried on by the French, in this ſecond 
campaign; ſince it is ſufficient to ſay, in a 
word, that, abour the middle of Auguſt,Charles 
became maſter of all Normandy. The 
city of Caen was inveſted, the 4th of June ; 
and, the 21ſt, the duke of Somerſet capitu- 
lated, contrary to the opinion of ſome ot the 
officers, who maintained that he did it too 
ſoon. Falaiſe, Domfront, and Cherburg were 
beſieged, at once; and the campaign ended in 
Normandy, with the taking of Cherburg; 
which ſurrendered, the 12th of Auguſt. 'Thus; 
in two campaigns Charles reduced the whole 
province, not fo much as a ſingle town re- 
maining in the hands of the Engliſh. 
Ihe parliament met, at Weltminiſter, the 


Charles 
compleats 
the con- 
queſt of 
Nor- 
mandy. 
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6th of November; and, about the ſame time, 1450. 

the duke of Somerſet, having nothing more io Wy wo” 

do, in France, returned into England. He 

was blamed, for the loſs of Normandy, and 

particularly of Caen, where he was ac- 

cuſed of having failed in his duty. Theſe 

complaints were ſo publickly made, that the 

commons could not avoid taking notice of 

them ; who petitioned the king, to ſend the 

duke of Somerſet to the tower, that his con- 

duct might be examined. Henry, unwilling 

to diſoblige the commons, at ſuch a juncture, 

—— their requeſt; and the populace of 

ondon were ſo tranſported with joy, at the 

news of the duke's being in the tower, that 

they, immediately, roſe and plundered his pa- 

lace. They would have procceded farther, if 

the king had not ſpeedily iſſued out a procla- 

mation to diſperſe them; nevertheleſs, ſome 

of the moſt audacious continued the tumult, 

till one of the moſt inſolent was beheaded. 

The parliament was no ſooner broke up, 

than the duke of Somerſet was releaſed; who 

aſſumed, at court, the poſt enjoyed by the 

duke of Suffolk. x | 
It the Engliſh were unable to prevent the Charles 

loſs of Normandy, they were {till leſs in a con- takes ſeve- 

dition to defend Guienne, which was more re- rel places, 

mote ; and king Charles, improving the pre- nne 

ſent opportunity, had now ſent his troops into Monſtre- 

that province, where, this very year, his ge- let. 

nerals took Bergerac, Genſac, Montterrand; 

Chalais; and Sr. Foi, which made but a very 

faint reſiſtance ; but the ſeaſon, being very far 

advanced, hindered them from purſuing their 

conqueſts. dt 
During the winter, the earl of Orval, of The earl 

the houſe of Albret, making inroads, to the of Orval 

very gates of Bourdeaux, the mayor fallied . =_ 

out with 10,000 men, to attack him; but, bands of 

how inferior ſoever Orval might be, in number Bour- 

of troops, he defeated: this undiſciplin'd mili- deaux. 

tia, ſlew a great part of them, and took many Monſire- 

priſoners. * 


5 l French, in 
Naintonge ; and, May the 16th, he laid ſiege Guienne. 


not only no Englith army in the field, but not let. 
even the leaſt appearance, that the court of 
England effectually thought of defending 
Guienne; and the French general, taking 
the advantage of this juncture, divided his 
army into four bodies, the molt conſiderable 
of which he eommanded himſelf. He gave 
the command of the other three to the earls 


of Foix, Pontievre, and Armagnac ; and all 


theſe generals very eaſily made ſeveral con- 
queſts. Libourn, Caſtillon, Dacs, Rioure, 
and Bourg ſurrendered, in a ſhort time ; and 
Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt place of the province, 
held out, only three days; however, the caſtle 
made a brave defence. | 
The inhabitants of Guienne finding them- Bour- 
ſelves, thus, abandoned by the king of Eng- deaux and 


land, thought it time to provide for their 28 


: being treat with 
allembled, Charles, 
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aſſembled, at Bourdeaux, in June, reſolved 
voluntarily to ſubmit to king Charles, to a- 
void their utter deſtruction. Accordingly, 
they concluded, with the carl of Dunois, a 
treaty, promiſing to own the ſovereignty of 
the king of France, if, before the 24th of the 
ſame month, they were not relieved by an 
army, able to give battle. The French ge- 
neral ran no riſque, in granting this condition, 
being well aſſured, that no preparations were 
made, in England, for the aſſiſtance of Guicnne; 


and, the army not appearing, all the towns of 


the duchy opened their gates to the French, 
except Bayonne, which refuſed to be included 
in the treaty. This place, the only one the 
Engliſh had left, was inveſted, the 6th of Au- 
guſt ; and, the breach being large enough, on 
the 19th, the beſiegers were preparing to 
ſtorm ; but the inhabitants ſaved them the 
the trouble, by rifing in arms, and obliging 
the garriſon to come to a capitulation. The 
French hiſtorians affirm, that a white croſs 
was ſeen in the air, juſt over the town; an 
evident ſign of God's protection to France. 
Whilſt the court of England careleſly ſuffer- 
ed Guienne to be loſt, they grew extremely 
uneaſy, with reſpe& to the duke of York ; 
for, as, in the Kentiſh rebellion, Jack Cade 
aſſumed the name of Mortimer, it was evident, 
that his intent was to ſound the people's in- 
clination to the houſe of Marche; and conſe- 
quently, that he was encouraged by the duke 
of York, the ſole heir of that family. Indeed, 
the thing was palpable ; but there was no 
evidence, to convict the duke, becauſe Cade 
was ſlain ; moreover, as the people were diſ- 
ſed, with regard to the court, they would 
infallibly have joined with the duke of York, 
it, by being publickly attacked, he had been 
forced to ſtand upon his defence. In the in- 
terim, as he was ſuſpected of forming ſome 
plot, in Ireland, and of deſigning to bring 
an army of Iriſh into England, the king ſent 
orders to the ſheriffs of Wales, Shropſhire, 
and Cheſhire, to-be in a readineſs to hinder 
his landing; which precaution produced ſeve- 
ral pernicious effects. Firſt of all, it demon- 
ſtrated, that the court was afraid of the duke 
of York, which it would have been prudent to 
conceal, leſt the people ſhould, from thence, 
take occaſion to inquire into the reaſon ; and, 
in the next place, the duke found it was his 
buſineſs to be upon his guard; whereas, if 
the court had ſeemed ignorant of his deſigns, 
they might have drawn him into fome ſnare, 
or given him room, to make ſome falſe ſtep, 
which would have given them an advantage. 
In fine, this furniſhed him with a pretence to 
complain, fince he was fo far from being con- 
victed of any project againſt the king, that he 
had not taken any apparent ſtep, on which an 
accuſation could be grounded; and, according- 
2 he wrote to the king, complaining of this 
uſpicion, which he repreſented, as extremely 
injurious, and as purely contrived to pave the 
way for his ruin. The king ſent him a very 
civil anſwer, giving him ſome ſort of ſatiſ- 
faction ; but he did not revoke his orders. 
Tho' Cade's enterprize had miſcarried, it 


anſwered the end the duke of York propoſed ; 145 f. 
for by it he diſcovered, how much the nation, 
was difpleaſed with the queen and the miniſtry; . 


and that the memory of the rights of the 
houſe of Marche was not entirely aboliſhed, 


He judged, that, if the bare ſhadow of one of 


his family was capable of cauſing ſo great a 


mulrirude take up arms, much more would 


the people be attached to a prince of the 
blood-royal, the ſole heir of this houſe ; bur, 
in the interim, not to be too haſty, in the exe- 
cution of a project of ſuch conſequence, he re- 
ſolved, before any 
conſult his friends. The time of his govern- 
ment of Ireland being expired, he embarqued 
for England ; but, when he would have land- 
ed, in Wales, he found, at the port, the mi- 
litia in arms ready to oppoſe him. He land- 
ed, however, ar another place, which was not 
ſo ſtrongly guarded ; with the greater 
boldneſs, as he had only his own ſervants with 
him, and had, as yet, given his enemies no 
handle againſt him ; after which, he repaired 
to London, from whence the court was gone, 


ſome time before, in progreſs to the weſtern 


counties. 


The duke of York was impatiently expect- He con- 


had often con- gelte wen, 
3 ſures with 
ferred together, in his abſence, but could not his friend 


come to any reſolution, without him. His Biondi. 


ed, at London; for his frien 


principal adherents were John Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk, Richard Nevil, earl of Salisbury, 
ſon-in-law to the general of that name, lain 
before Orleans, Richard Nevil, his ſon, who 
was, ſoon after, carl of Warwick, by his mar- 
riage with Ann Beauchamp, daughter to the 


earl of Warwick, who died, in France, Tho- 


mas Courtney, carl of Devonſhire, tho' bro- 
ther-in-law to the duke of Somerſet, and 
Edward Brook, baron of Cobham ; and with 
theſe lords the duke, immediately after his 
arrival, concerted meaſures, for theExecution 
of his deſigns. The reſult of their conſulta- 
tions was, that the duke ſhould retire into 
Wales, where the family of Marche had al- 
ways had a great intereſt ; that he ſhould 
privately be aſſured of ſeaſonably railing an 
army, by means of his friends; and that he 
ſhould then write to the king, to advertiſe 
him of the people's diſlike of the miniſtry, 
and particularly of the duke of Somerſet. 


Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke, re- He retires 


thing was attempted, to 


: 


pairing into Wales, having previouſly taken into Wales 


all proper ſteps, wrote to the king, That 
(C 


and writes 


the whole nation was diſſatisfied, becauſe hing to re- 


cc traytors were ſcreened from juſtice; and form the 
ce that he took the freedom to adviſe him, to govern”, 
c prevent the dangerous conſequences of ſuch oo 
« a general diſcontent : That the ſpeedieſt 


« means was to give orders for the trial of 
« the guilty, and particularly the duke of 


«© Somerſet, who, tho* impeached by. the 


« commons, was reſtored to favour, without 
« any examination; and, in fine, that, if he 
ce would give the nation this ſatisſaction, he 
« offered to aſſiſt, in the accompliſhment of 
ce fo good a deſign.” The miniſtry evidently 
perceived, that the duke of York ſought an 
occaſion of quarrel ; but, as, in their preſent 
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ſituation, they durſt not act imperiouſly, it 
was judged adviſable for the king, to ſend the 
duke a civil anſwer, which would diſappoint 
him of the pretence he wanted. 1514 
the king, in his letter, told him, that he had 
reſolved ſome time fince, to reform all a- 


' þuſes in the government; and intended to 


1452, 
The duke 
marches to 
London 
with an 
army. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


appoint a certain number of virtuous and able 
counſellors, of whom he was deſigned to be 
one: That, as for the traytors mentioned, 
in his letter, he did not mean to let them 
paſs, with impunity ; but the affair, being 
of very *great conſcquence, required mature 
deliberation ; and that, as for the duke of 
Somerſet, in particular, he ſhould not be ex- 
cuſed from anſwering the accuſations laid to 


his charge, 
Tho' this anſwer deprived the duke of York 


of all pretence to take up arms; yet he ima- 


gined that the king's bare reſuſal to remove, 
or puniſh, the miniſters complained of, was 
a ſufficient warrant. He did not expect ſo 
mild an anſwer ; and, as he had raiſed an ar- 
my, he determined, not to ſuffer himſelf to 
be decoyed by a moderation, which might be 
as well fcigned as real; and, therefore, put- 
ting himſelf, at the head of his army, he 
marched towards London ; but he found, 
that the queen had not been ſo remils, as he 
expected. Upon notice of the duke's retiring 
into Wales, ſhe had ordered troops to be le- 
vied, in the king's name, without diſcovering 
her intentions; ſo that the duke was no 
ſooner on his march, than he heard the king 
was advancing, to give him battle. Tho' he 
wanted neither valour, nor experience, he 
thought ir imprudent to hazard a battle with 
the king, without a more plauſible pretence 


than he had, at preſent. His intent was to gain 


the people; but to fight the king, without a 
morg ſpecious reaſon, was. not the way to 
compAls his ends, tho” fhe could even have 
been ſure of proving victorious. Beſides, con- 
ſidering the city of London, as able to incline 
the balance to his ſide, he believed, that, be- 
fore all things, he ought to ſecure this metro- 
. wherefore, when he found, that the 
king was coming againit him, he, on a ſud- 
den, altered his rout, and, by ſpeedy marches, 
got before him, and appeared betore London, 
where he expected to be received with open 
arms; but he had the mortification to find 
the gates ſhut, the inhabitants not thinking 
ir expedient to declare for him, whilſt the 
king was ſo cloſcly purſuing him with a 
more powerful army. He was forced, there- 
fore, to paſs the Thames, at Kingſton, and 
encamp, on Burnt-Heath, 12 miles from Lon- 
don ; and the king, following him, marched 
over London-bridge, and encamped, ay 
four miles from him. os bs 

The two armies being ſo near each other, 
that nothing could prevent an engagement,the 
king ſent two biſhops to the duke, to know 
the cauſe of his appearing in arms; and, as 
his hopes of gaining Conn were defeated, 
he ſthewed ſome regard for the court, leſt he 
ſhould ruin his aflairs, by haſty reſolutions. 


He replied, that he never had entertained the 
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leaſt thoughts of revolting from the king, but 1452. 
that his ſole intent was to remove from his 


pm evil counſellors, of whom the duke of 


merſet was the chief; and that, if the king 
would impriſon him, till he ſhould, in parlia- 
ment, anſwer to the accuſations againit him, 
he would diſmiſs his troops. He did not ex- 
pect, that his demand would be granted, ſince 
the king and queen were ſolely direfted by 
the counſels of him, who was moſt concerned 
to have it rejected; hoping, by this means to, 
throw all the blame on the court; and demon- 
ſtrate to the people, that the miniſtry did not 
ſcruple to expoſe the kingdom to a civil war, 
for the ſake of a man whom the nation ſo ex- 
tremely deteſted; but, for once, he was the 
dupe of his own policy. The king took him 
at his word, promiſed to ſend his enemy to the 
tower, and even ordered him to be, forthwith, 
arreſted ; and the duke of York was ſurpriſed 
at his condeſcenſion. He could have heartily 
wiſhed to recede from his engagement ; but, as 
this would lay himſelf too open, he believed, 
that he ſhould run ſome riſque, rather than ha- 
zard the loſs of the people'saffection, which was 
the foundation of all his expectations; where- 
fore, he, immediately,disbanded his troops and 
came to court, not vouchſafing even to take 
any precaution for his ſaſety. When he was 
in the king's preſence, he accuſed the duke of 
Somerſet, with great warmth, and attempted 
to perſuade the 2 „that he was a traytor, 
and had facriticed the welfare of the kingdom 
to his avarice and ambition. Upon theſe 
words, the duke of Somerſet, who was con- 
cealed, behind the hangings, ſuddenly appear- 


ed, to anſwer him, and accuſed him ot con- , 


{piring to dethrone the king; but the duke of 
ork, ſeeing his enemy before him, and in 
the king's apartment, whom he imagined to 
be in fate cuſtody, found he was amuſed, and 
perceived his dahger. Nevertheleſs, without 
diſcovering any concern, . he modeſtly com- 
plained of the king's breach of promiſe, by the 
ſuggeſtions of the duke of Somerſet, on whom 


| 


he charged the baſeneſs of this fraud; upon The duke 
which, the King diſmiſſed the duke of York, of York is 
and ordered him to be apprehended, as ſoon 1E. 


as he was out of his preſcnce. 

If the duke of York's enemies had dared to 
gratify their reſeritment, he would never have 
eſcaped from the ſnare, into which he had im- 
prudently fallen ; but ſuch was the poſture of 
affairs, and the diſpoſition of the people, that 
they durſt not proceed againſt him. "Two o- 


ther reaſons alſo contributed to preſerve him; 


for it was rumoured, at court, that the young 


earl of Marche, his ſon, attended by all the 


adherents of his family, was advancing, wich 
a powerful body of troops, to deliver his fa- 
ther ; which would, probably, be joined by the 
duke's army, that was lately disbanded ; and, 
on the other hand, the Gaſcoigns had ſent 
deputies to the king, to offer to reduce Gui- 
enne to his obedience, if he would ſend them 


ſupplies. Ar ſuch a juncture, it was believed, 


that, as the duke of York's blood could not 


be ſpilt, without involving the kingdom in a 


civil war, it would be neceſſary to detain the 
e rag, Eat 4 troops 
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1452. troops deſigned for the recovery of Guienne. tlie 18th of October, on the 2 1ſt, he landed, 1452. 
A Theſe conliderations prevailed on the queen near Bourdeaux. On the morrow, he appear 
and the duke of Somerſet to releaſe the duke ed, before the city; and, every thing bein 
of Vork, tho' their own; the king's, and the prepared to receiye him, he was re 
whole houſe of Lancaſter's intereſt, required, at a gate, of which the citizens had the guard. 
that he ſhould be facriticed to their ſafety; The French garriſon, who had not heard of 
and, perhaps, all the calamities, England af- his arrival, ſurpriſed at this unexpected acci- 
terwards ſuffered, might, have been, prevented dent, would have retired at another gate, but 
by his death. However, as the queen and were almoſt all taken. | 
miniſters were willing, by all poſſible means, The promiſed reinforcement arriving from He rerakes 
ro ſecure themſelves againſt his deſigns, they England, a few days aſter, the earl of Shrewſ- Cx cal 


* 


obliged him to take an oath to the king, by bury took the field, at the head of 7000 men; 3 
which he ſwore to remain his faithful ſubject, and, with this little army, he reconquered Monſtre- 


during his life, and never to take up arms a- 
gainſt him. Upon this, the duke of York re- 
tired to his caſtle of Wigmore ; and the duke 
of Somerſet enjoyed, without a rival, his autho- 
rity, at court. 


expedition; and, tho* he was 80 years old, 
he readily accepted an employment, which af- 
forded him an opportunity, once more, be- 
fore his death, to do his King and country a 
conſiderable ſervice. As diligence was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, he embarqued what troops 
were ready, conſiſting of 700 men at arms, 
upon a promiſe that the reit, incended for 
him, ſhowd quickly follow; and, ſetting fail, 


ſome of the towns of Guienne, and, among let. 


others, Fronſac and Caſtillon, as rapidly as Ad. Pub. 


they were loſt; and, if winter had not pre- 
vented him from purſuing his conqueſts, he 
would have rendered himſelf mafter of all 


defeated 4000 men, commanded by Chabanes, 
without the intrenchments, drove them into 
the camp, and, in ſpite of the 3 can- 
non, which ſwept away his men, by whole 
files, forced their lines, and entered with the 
flying troops. It is, thus, related by the 
Engliſh hiſtorians ; bur the French only ſay, 
that the lines were like to be forced, when 
the Engliſh were attacked, in the rear, by a 


A quarrel ' Whilſt Henry was employed, at home, in Guienne. 
berween oppoſing the duke of York, Charles had a no Charles, then at Lyons, upon this ill news, 1453. 
* leſs enemy to encounter, in his own kingdom; deſiſted from the execution of the deſign he 
and the for the dauphin, his ſon, a prince of a turbu- had formed, the affair of Guienne appearing 
dauphin. lent diſpoſition, gave him the greateſt uneaſi- to him to be of greater — > rp ; where- 
| neſs. He had, for ſome time paſt, refided, fore, he — the dauphin to marry the 
in Dauphine, where he acted, as ſovereign, princeſs of Savoy, and gave one of his daugh- 
| regardlefs of the king his father's orders; and ters in marriage to the young prince of Pied- 
| | he had even the raſhneſs, to demand of the mont; and he reſolved to -X 2 all his troops 
duke of Savoy his daughter, Violante, in mar- into Guienne, the following ſpring. In the 
riage ; who complied with his requeſt, nei- interim, he diſpatched before a body of 10,000 
ther of them vouchſafing to acquaint the king men, under the command of Chabanes, and 
with the matter. Charles, provoked at this the earl of Pontievre; and theſe generals, up- 
| procceding, put himſelf at the head of 30,000 on their arrival in Xaintonge, beſieged Cha- 
1 men, and marched towards Lyons, intent « lais and Caſtillon, whilft the earl of Clermont 
l on chaſtiſing his ſon, and puniſhing the duke followed them, with the reſt of the army de- 
= of Savoy's preſumption ; but the revolution, figned for Guienne. Chabancs was taken up 
| that fell out, at the ſame time, in Guienne, with the ſiege of Chalais, till June, after 
þ | cauſed him to take other meaſures. which, he joined Pontievre, before Caſtillon, 
: | The Gaſcoigns, who had been, for 300 which ſtill made a vigorous defence; and the 
= years, without interruption, under the domi- dread, inſpired by the enrl of Shtewsbury's 
i nion of the kings of England, had ſubmitted valour add experience, made them uſe precau- 
8 to king Charles, ſolely becauſe they were neg- tion ſeldom practiſed, in thoſe days, of ma- 
17 lected by tlie Engliſh; and no ſooner had king lines, and defending the avenues of their 
! Li” | the French army quitted Guienne, than the camp with paliſadoes. 
| þ lords of the country, in concert with the in- Ihe earl of Shrewsbury was, at Bour- 
# habitants of Bourdeaux, reſolved to return to deaux with 6 or 7000 men, in ſuſpence, 
"1 their antient ſovereigns. With this view, what courſe he ſhould take, with reſpect to the 
= they deputed the lords of Candale and I Ef ſiege; and he was deſirous to relieve the place, 
1 parre, to contrive the means, at London; but but was afraid of encountering many diffi- 
N | the troubles, excited by the duke of York, had, culties, as well on account of the intrench- 
va for ſome time, hindered the court from at- ments, of the French, as of the ſuperiority of 
«4 tending to this affair; yet, when they were their number. On the other hand, knowing Caltitlon is 
4 appcaſed, the queen and council, after mature that the earl of Clermont was advancing, with beſieged. 
4 deliberation, judged, that nothing ſhould be all expedition, he conſidered, that it muſt be Hall. 
= neglected, to accompliſh the enterprize; for done, before the arrival of theſe freſh troops, 
#4 they expected, that the ſucceſs would redeem unleſs he would oppoſe all the forces of France; 
q f their credit, and gain them an intereſt with wherefore, leaving Bourdeaux, with his whole 
K the people, which they wanted, to ſupport army, and approaching the French camp, he 
1 Talbot is themſelves againſt their enemies. 'Talbot, the attacked them, with the ſame vigour, the 
ſent into Valiant carl of Shrewsbury, being returned Engliſh had ſhewn, at the battle of Azincourt, 
Cuienne. from a voyage into Italy, was choſen for this — on ſeveral other occaſions; and he ſoon 


body 
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1453. body of French horſe. | This cooled their ar- 
Aer, and obliged their general to diſcontinue 
; the attack of the lines, and face thoſe that 

— him behind; which motion gave the 
French an opportunity to draw all their troops 
out of the camp ; ſo that the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, who had not above 5000 men left, was 
reduced to the neceſſity of making two fronts, 
and withitanding 10,000 ; and, at length, the 
Engliſh, being overpowered by numbers, be- 
gan to give way. At the ſame time, the carl 
1 of Shrewsbury was wounded, in the thigh with 
7 a muſquet- ball, and his horſe killed under 
him; and, being unable to remount, by rea- 
ſon of his wound, he bid Sir John Talbot, his 
ſon, to retire, and ſave himſelf, for another 
occaſion, where he might be ſtill ſerviceable 
to his country; but Talbot, rather than baſe- 
ly fly, choſe to die, by the earl, bis father, 
who, preſently” after, reſigned his laſt breath. 
The Engliſh loſt 2000 men; bur their greateſt 
loſs was their general. 
1 The ena After this defeat, Caſtillon ſurrendered, the 
1 vf the 16th of July; and, a few days after, the carl 
2 — of Clermont being arrived, and the king come 
to the camp, the army was divided into four 
wa bodies, which, at once, beſieged Cadillac, 
= Libourne, Fronſac, and Bourdeaux. Fronſac 
2% and Libourne reſiſted, only a few days ; but 
the caſtle of Cadillac maintained a ſiege of 
two months. Upon the taking of this place, 
the whole army joined before Bourdeaux, 
which capitulated, the 17th of October; and 
the garriſon were permitted to return into 
England. Thus, of the many conqueſts made 
by the Engliſh, in France, ſince Edward III, 
there remained only Calais and Guiſnes; poor 
remains of ſo many provinces, ſeveral of which 
had belonged to their kings, by hereditary 
right; and the reſt were acquired by fo — 
victories, and at the expence of ſo muc 
blood! 
Henry In the mean while, Henry was ſeized, at 
falls = London, with a long and dangerous ſickneſs, 
ons Gary inſomuch that his life was often deſpaired of; 
of Edward and the queen was delivered, on the 23d of 
the king's October, of a prince, named Edward; who 
on. Hall. was inauſpiciouily born, at the very time the 
Engliſh loſt all their poſſeſſions, in France. 
His birth occaſioned ſeveral reports, injurious 
to the queen's honour ; for ſome even 
lickly ſaid, that he was not the King's ſon; and 
others maintained, that he was ſuppoſititious, 
becauſe the queen had never before been with 
child, tho' married nine years. In fine, ſome, 
without queſtioning the queen's honour, or 
honeſty, took occaſion, from this prince's 
birth, to hope well, for the future; and that 
becauſe the queen, having a ſon, would be 
more firmly attached to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, by this evidently intimating, what they 
thought of her former conduct. | 
Thomas Cardinal Kemp, tranſlated from the ſee of 
Bourchier York to that of Canterbury, dying, this year, 
42 Thomas Bourchier, brother to the earl of Eſ- 
Cater. Tex, was elected archbiſhop ; who was a pre- 
bury. late of eminent merit, and was aiterwards 
made chancellor, and then honoured with the 
dignity of cardinal. 
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The war, in France, which had continued, 1453. 
38 years, being over, the ſucceeding events of 
this reign. conſiſt only of the quarrels, be- 


e civi 
tween the houſes of Lancaſter and York; the Mer in 
firſt of which had, for a device, a red, and in Eng- 
the other a white, roſe; which art ve are land. 
famous, for the vaſt torrents of Engliſh blood, Hall. 
ſhed upon their account. The commotions, 
raiſed by the duke of York, ſeemed entirely 
ſuppreſſed, ſince his reconciliation with the 
king; but they were ſoon renewed, with ſo 
much greater fury, as the Engliſh were no 
longer diverted by a foreign war. I now pro- 
ceed to give as brief an account, as poflible, 
of the events occaſioned by the duke ot York's 
pretenſions ; which ended, at laſt, in the ruin 
of the king, and the whole houſe of Lan- 
caſter. | 

The duke of York had renewed his oath to The rights 
the king; but it was only to free himſelf pb the | 
from the danger, in which his imprudence had y, 18d 
involved him; 4or he was {till reſolutely bent Lancaſter. 
to maintain his pretenſions, and take the ad- 
vantage of the king's incapacity, and the 
people's diſaffection for the queen and her mi- 
niſters. If we conſider only the laus and cuſ- 
toms of the realm, his title was indiſputable ; 
for he was deſcended from the third ſoa to 
Edward III, whereas Henry came only from 
the fourth ſon of the ſaid monarch. Indeed, 
it was by a daughter ; but the Salick law 
did not take place, in England. On the con- 
trary, in the reign of Richard II, Roger, carl 
of Marche, his grandfather, by the mother's 
ſide, was declared, by the parliament, the 
preſumptiye heir to the crown, it Richard 
died, without iſſue; and, even ſince the houſe 
of Lancaſter was on the throne, the parlia- 
ment, as was obſerved, in the reign of Hen- — 
ry IV, had confirmed, by a ſolemn a&, the 
the right of the daughters and their deſcen- 
dants ; and yet Henry VL was not an uſurper. 
It was now above 50 years, fince the houle of 
Lancaſter had enjoyed the crown, by the au- 
thority of the parliament, who ſettled it on the 
family of Henry IV; ſo that the duke of York 
could only pretend to the crown, on the ſup- 
poſition, that the parliament had not power to 
alter the ſucceſſion. He could not, therefore, 
openly diſcover his intention, without direct- 
ly attacking the privileges of the parliament, 
of which the Engliſh nation has ever been jea- 
lous ; moreover, he ſtood in need of the par- 
liament, to ſucceed in his deſign; but how 
could he hope 2 the parliament to his 
fide, if he diſputed the validity of their acts? 
On the other hand, he was to break through 
a 50 years poſſeſſion, confirmed by the una- 
nimous conſent of the people, and rendered 
ſtill more authentick by the glorious advan- 
tages, 3 the nation by the late king 


Theſe obſtacles were ſufficient, to divert the 1. 
duke of York from his enterprize, if the pre- — mou 
ſent conjunctures had not encouraged him to 
purſue it ; for Henry was a prince unable, of 
himſelf, to oppoſe the duke's efforts againſt 
him; and, tho he was not detefted by the 


people, he was conſidered, as the ſhadow of 


a king, 
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The earl 


of Salis- 


bury and 
Warwick 


are the 
chief 


friends of 


the duke 


of York. 


Hall, 


* = 


4 king, who only lent his name to the queen 
and his miniſters. However, the ſole name 
of king would have kept the people in ſubjec- 
tion to thoſe at the helm, had they not abuſed 
their power, as is too commonly the caſe of 
perſons, who are in the like ſtation. But the 
authority, uſurped by the queen and the duke 
of Somerſet, was not the only cauſe of the dif- 
content of the Engliſh ; for, when they reflect- 
ed, that all the conqueſts of Henry V, and 
Guienne itſelf, which had been, for 300 years, 
under the dominion of England, were loſt, in 
a few years, they could not forbear throwing 
the blame upon thoſe, that governed, in the 
name of the king. Normandy was loſt, in 
two campaigns 1 under the duke of So- 
merſet's regency, whilſt he was actually on the 
ſpot, to defend it; and he was alſo accuſed, 


of having been too haſty, in ſurrendering Caen. 
On the contrary, it was conſidered, that, du- 


ring the regency of the duke of Glouceſter, 
the affairs of France were maintained, upon a 
tolerable footing ; and yet, the queen, to gra- 
tify her paſſion, had diſpatched that prince, 
in a baſe and violent manner, which occaſion- 
ed all the ſubſequent loſſes. Thus, the king 
was looked upon, as a prince, incapable ot 
retrieving the honour of the nation, and re- 
ſtoring the affairs of the kingdom ; the queen 
as too well affected to France, and graſping 
at the ſole authority, in England; and the 
duke of Somerſet, as a rapacious miniſter, 
whoſe ſole ſtudy was to enrich himſelf, at the 
expence of the publick. It was farther, and 
loudly, complained, that, to maintain his au- 
thority, the duke filled the higheſt poſts with 
his creatures, without any regard to their me- 
rit and abilities; and this laſt article made a 
deep impreſſion on the minds of the people; 
who were incenſed, to ſee the council entirely 
conſiſt of vicious perſons, and all the places 
of the kingdom poſſeſſed by men of no princi- 
ples; which gave occaſion to ſuſpect, that the 
queen's mitiſlry intended. to hinder religion, 
honour, virtue, and love of one's country, 
from inducing thoſe, that were in the publick 
poſts, to pore the abuſes and diſorders, ſpread 
over the kingdom. This diſpoſition of the 
people, was ſo advantageous to the duke of 

ork, that he judged it adviſable, not to act 
directly for himſelt, but, under the pretence of 

rocuring the good of the people, to oblige the 

ing to make uſe of other miniſters ; for he 
was ſenſible, - that if he could remove his ene- 
mies from the council, and introduce his crea- 
tures, it would be an caly matter to put his 
deſign in execution. 

Such an undertaking could not be accom- 
pliſhed, without the aid of friends; and, 
therefore, he engaged ſeveral lords in his 
plot, ſome under colour of turning our the 
duke of Somerſet, who was generally hated 
and envied; and others, by diſcovering to 
them his moſt ſecret intentions. Among the 
latter, the two Nevils, father and ſon, were 
the chief; for the father, the carl of Salisbury, 
was remarkable for his virtues and conſum- 
mate prudence ; and the earl of Warwick, 
his ſon, was univerſally eſteemed, for his va- 
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lour, and adored by the people, for his engag- 145 3. 


ws behaviour. He fo well underſtood the art 
0 


behaving himſelf,” that he ſeemed ſolely to 
conſult the welfare and glory of the nation; 
but, hitherto, he had affected, between botlr 
__ a | neutrality ; which, by renderi 

im agreeable to the people, - had deprive 

the minifters, not only of all prerence to de- 
ſtroy him, but even of all occaſion of ſuſpect- 
ing him. Theſe two lords, with ſome others, 
conſulting with the duke of York, about the: , 
means to accompliſh his project, agreed, that 
it was too ſoon, as yet, to diſcover his intent; 
but that, on the contrary, his carriage to the 
king ſhonld be very ſubmiſſive, in order to 
efface the ill impreſſions, his former conduct 
might have made in the people; and the 
frankneſs, with which he had disbanded his 
troops, and his new oath to the king, were 
extremely proper to inſtill a belief, that he 
had formed no evil deſign. 54 

The parliament had been ſummoned to Advice is | 
Reading.; but, on account of the king's re- Sen the, 
lapſe, it was adjourned to Weſtminſter, for duke of 
the 14th of February. In this interval, the Somerſet, 
duke of York's private adherents, who pre- for their 
tended to be of the court party, intimated to Fun. 
the queen and the duke of Somerſer, that, in 
the preſent diſpoſition of the people, it was 
to be feared, that the parliament would come 
to very diſagreeable reſolutions; that, whilſt 
the king was in health, they could a&, in his 
name, becauſe all orders were ſuppoſed to 
iſſue from him; but that the caſe was dif- 
ferent, during his ſickneſs ; that, their authority 
being entirely founded npon the king's royal 
will, there was reaſon to apprehend, that, the 
royal will no longer appearing, the parliament 
would nominate other governors ; and that, 
therefore, it was expedient to admit into the 
council the duke of York, the two Nevils, and 
ſome other of the moſt popular lords, to de- 
monſtrate, that thoſe, who governed, did not 
deſire to ingroſs all the power. This advice 
was ſo ſpecious, that the queen and the fa- 
vourite could not avoid falling into the ſnare; 
ſo that the duke of York, the two Nevils, 
and ſome others of their cabal, were called to 
the council, before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment. They were no ſooner admitted, than 
they gained the ſuperiority ; inſomuch that 
thoſe, who before managed all, had no longer 


any credit. 


The firſt remarkable ſtep of theſe new coun- 
ſclors was to arreſt the duke of Somerſet, 
in the queen's bed- chamber, and commit 
him to the tower; and, in the interim, the 
parliament was farther prorogued, to the 15th 
of March, to afford the duke of York and his 
friends leiſure to concert meaſures with the 
members. Two days before the parliament 1454. 
met, the council impowered the duke of Vork 8 _ 
to hold it, in the king's name ; and, in the 1 Ne 
beginning of the ſeſſion, the commons ſent to tao. 
the houſe of lords an accuſation againſt the Act. Pub; 
duke of Somerſet, for ſuffering Normandy to 
be loſt, and by his fault, during his regeney. 
The 2d of April, the great ſeal was given ro 
the carl al Halisbury ; and, the following day, 
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1454. the parliament appointed the duke of York, 


yy ww protetor of the kingdom, defender of the 
: church, and firſt — of the king; till 
the young prince Edward, the king's ſon, was 
of age, to exerciſe that exalted office. Hence 
it appears, firſt, that it was believed, the 
king's indiſpoſition would laſt, to the day of 
his death, and that it affected his underſtand- 
ing, more than his body ; in the next place, 


by reſerving this office for a child, only fix 


months old, the parliament ſhewed, that they 
were reſolved to preſerve entire the rights of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, rtho' the duke of York 
was declared protector. 'Too much, or too 
little, is generally done, on theſe occaſions ; 
which gives riſe to civil wars. If the parlia- 
| »».,* ment had publickly declared againſt the houſe 
7 of Lancaſter, in all probability, at ſuch a 
i juncture, it would have found but few friends ; 
and, on the other hand, if, inſtead of placing 
the duke of York ſo near the throne, care ha 
been taken to curb his ambition, which was 
only too manifeſt, doubtleſs, he would have 
loſt many of his adherents, and, perhaps, the 
civil war,. which laid waſte the kingdom, 
been avoided ;. but it is extremely difficult 
for a parliament, at ſuch junctures, to act, 
with freedom, and according to reaſon and 


equity: ER 
The duke The duke of York, having all the power in 
of York is his own hands, removed the duke of Somer- 
made go- ſet, who was ſtill in the tower, from being 
_ of governor of Calais, and, by the king's letters 
OS ub. Patent, placed himſelf, in his room; and it 
wauaas univerſally believed, that the accuſation, 
.againſt the impriſoned duke, would be vi- 
gorouſly proſecuted ; yet this affair was ſuffer- 
ed to lie dormant, and ſeemingly unregarded, 
all the reſt of the year; probably, becauſe 
the evidences againſt him appeared inſuffi- 
cient. 
1455: -, In the beginning of 1455, the king being 
The king erte recovered from his long illneſs, the 
* reſumes his duke of York's authority ceaſed; of courle ; 
SY * ſince it was wholly founded on the king's in- 
ability, by reaſon of his indiſpoſition, to go- 
vern the kingdom himſelf ; and the duke of 
.York's matters were not fo ripe, as to enable 
him to diſpute with the king the right of re- 
ſuming his authority, tho' it was, in effect, 
only to replace it in the hands of the queen. 
The firſt effect of this change was the duke of 
Somerſet's enlargement ; for, on the 5th of 
February, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Wiltſhire, and two knights, offering to be his 
pledges, their offer was accepted, and the 
governor of the tower was ordered to releaſe 
the priſoner. A month after, theſe lords 
were diſcharged from their ſureties, without 


any ſentence intervening; for, as the duke was 


apprehended, by order of the council, it was 
ſuppoſed, that they might be enlarged, by 
the ſame authority ; but much might be alledg- 
ed againſt this ſuppoſition. The impeachment 
of the houſe of commons being made, ſince 
his confinement, it could not be pretended, 
that the king had power to relea e him, be- 


fore he was legally acquitted; yet the court 
overlooked this c 


ideration. After the king 
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vernment, the duke of Tork 1455. 
d no longer any credit inthe Wy 


reſumed the 
and his party 


council, where the queen and the duke of 


Somerſet bore an abſolute ſway ; ſo prevalent 

was the bare name of the king to give a new 

turn to affairs. © | 4 

ln the mean time, ſome of the moſt prudent The duke 
lords, dreading. the ill eſſects of the quarrel, Pap 
between the two dukes, laboured to reconcile ts 
them; and ir was the intereſt of both toſhew, things to 
that they did not act from ambitious motives; arbitration: 
for their view was to gain the people. They Act. Pub. 
therefore; both conſented to chuſe arbitrators, 

and ſubmir to rheir deciſion, under the penal- 

ty, for him that refuſed, of paying to the other 

20,000 marks; but it was on condition, that 

the ſentence of the arbitrators ſhould be pro- 
nounced, before the 2oth of une. 

Whilſt people were in expectation of this The duke 
ſentence, the duke of Somerſet repreſented to of York is 
the king, that he was removed from the go- Ates ; 
vernment of Calais, upon a bare accuſation, e. 
that was never determined; and that it was ment of 
unjuſt, that his adverſary ſhould remain cloth- Calais | 
ed with his ſpoils, ſince their difference was 
not yet decided. Upon this remonſtrance, 
the king deprived the duke of York of tage 

overnment, he had conferred on him, for | 
ſeven years; and then, under the pretence of 
obſerving a perfect neutrality between the two 
rivals, he declared himſclf governor of Calais. 
In the act, by which the duke of York was re- Ag. put 
moved, it was ſaid to be done, at the duke's 
own requeſt; but the duke, conſidering it, as 
a heinous aftront, withdrew from court, where 
he found his affairs began to be in an ill 
ſituation. k 5 

He retired into Wales, not only to ſcreen He retires 
himſelf from the attempts of his enemies, but into Wales 
with an intent to levy an army, in order to and-raifes 
attack them; for he knew, that the queen and an army: 
the duke of Somerſet, being abſolute maſters walk = 
of the king's perſon, had an advantage, t 
which nothing but force could deprive them. 
The court's proceedings, in releafing the 
duke of Somerſet, without giving the nation 
any ſatisfaction, induced him to hope, that 
he ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported, when he 
came to uſe that pretence; and he was nat 
deceived in his expectations; for he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a numerous army, and 
in a condition to make head againſt the king, 
who had alſo prepared himſelf, and was march- 
ing directly towards him, to give him battle. 
The two armies meeting, near St. Albans, 
on a level ground, where nothing - hindered 
their engaging, the duke of Tork, to de- 
monſtrate, that he had taken up arms, ſolely 
for the good of the publick, - ſent and offered 
the king to diſmiſs his troops, provided the 
duke o Somerſet was delivered to juſtice, to 
be condemned, if guilty, or acquitted, if innor 
cent; but the court, knowing that this was 
no more than a vain, pretence, and that, one 
time or other, the quarrel muſt be decided, 
by arms, rejected the propoſal, and the battle 
was fought, the 3 11t of Mayer. 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded the 
duke of York's neee this auſwer, 

i eee 
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attacked the king's army, whilſt the court was 


W waiting for new offers from the male-contents ; 


The king 
falls into 
the hands 


and this attack, as vigorous as it was ſudden, 
put the royal army into ſuch a diſorder, that it 
was not 1n the duke of Somerſet's power to 
repair it. The duke of York alſo advanced 
from his quarter, not to give the enemies time 
to recover themſelves; and he preſſed them fo 
briskly, that the royal army was defeated, in 
a few moments, with the loſs of 5000 men, 
without making any conſiderable reſiſtance. 
The duke of Somerſet was killed, on the ſpot, 
with the earl of Northumberland, the earl of 
Stafford, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the lord Clifford, and ſeveral other lords 
and officers of diſtinction, all firmly attached 
to the houſe of Lancaſter; and the duke of 
Buckingham, receiving a wound, retired out 
of the battle, and, by Fs retreat, compleated 
the diſorder among the kings troops. 

In the interim, the king, who was wounded 
in the neck with an arrow, find ing himſclt de- 


of the duke ſerted, in the rout of his army, retired to a little 


of York, 


houſe, which was preſently inveſted ; but the 


who treats duke of York, having intelligence of it, poſted 


with 


xeſpeR. 


for 


thither, with the earl of Salisbury ; and, pre- 
ſenting themſelves before him, on their knees, 
they told him, that, ſince the publick enemy 
was dead, all the perſons he {aw were ready to 
obey him, in whatever he ſhould pleaſe to 
command them. The king, upon theſe words, 
recovering a little from his conſternation, 
cauſed by the duke's approach, intreated him, 

God's fake, to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter, 
aſſuring him, that he would give him all the 
ſatisfaction he could reaſonably deſire. Upon 
this, the duke ordered a retreat to be ſounded, 


and a proclamation to be made, that no more 


The par- 
lament 
meets. 


blood ſhould be ſhed; and then he conducted 
the king to St. Albans, from whence they re- 
turned to London. | 

Soon after, Henry called a parliament, which 
met, in July; and, the king being then relap- 
ſed, the duke of York was commiſſioned to hold 
it, in his name. The parliament, which, at 
fuch a juncture, could ſcarce confiſt of any but 
the duke of York's adherents, made the fol- 
lowing declaration: That the government 
« had deen miſmanaged by the queen and 
the duke of Somerſet, who had abuſed the 
king's goodneſs and confidence; that the 
late duke of Glouceſter had been unjuſtly 
accuſed; that all the ahenations of the 
crown-lands, made fince the firft year of 
the preſent reign, ſhould be revoked ; that 
* the duke of York, the earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick, or any who had liſted under their 
banners, did not incur the guilt of rebellion, 
in taking arms againſt the king, fince ir 
« was neceſſary to free his perſon from captivi- 
ty.; but that the whole blame was to be laid 
on the duke of Somerſet and his adherents, 
who concealed from the king the duke of 
« York's letter, which might have prevented 
« theſe diſorders.” After this, the parliament 
intreated the king to nominate a protector, be- 
cauſe of his indiſpoſition; and this requeſt 


was repeated, ſeveral times, without the king's 


returning any anſwer ; not that he had reſolved 


to reject it; for he was no more at liberty to 1455. 
follow his own counſels, than when he was 


under the guardianſhip of the queen and the 


duke of Somerſet; but the duke of York was 


defirous, that this nomination ſhould not ſeem 
conſtrained. At length, the parliament be- 
ing prorogued to the 12th of November, on 
that very day, the king ſigned a patent where- 
in he ſaid, that, having been often petitioned 
by his parliament to nominate a protector, 
he appointed the duke of York, till he ſhould 
be removed by the parliament, or the young 
prince of Wales was capable of exerciſing that 
important employ; and then, after a month's 
ſeſſion, the parliament was prorogued to the 
14th of January. 

In the interim, the queen, who was no 
ftranger to the duke of York's deligns, was too 
much concerned, as well for her own, as the 


1456; 


king's and her ſon's ſake, not to try to diſap- Vork. 
point them; Henry, duke of Somerſet, ſon to Hall. 


him lain, at St. Albans, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham were alſo equally deſirous of reveng- 
ing, the one his ſon's, and the other his tather's 


death; and, in fine, all the princes and lords, 


allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, or attached to 
its intereſt, perceiving the duke of York to 
take large ſteps towards the throne, were 
prepared to do all that was poſſible, to ſtop 


ogreſs - whilſt the duke of York lived in 


his pr 
a ſecurity, that even aſtoniſhed his enemies. 
He was ſenſible, that it would be very dan- 
—.— openly to aſpire to a crown, which 

ad been, 56 years, in the houſe of Lancaſter; 
wherefore, he choſe to wait, till time ſhould 
afford him a favourable opportunity, to proſe- 
cute his pretenſions. Above all things, he 
wanted to gain the people's affection, with- 
out which he was convinced, that all his endea- 
vours would prove abortive, and to demonſtrate, 
that he was not ſwayed by paſſion, or intereſt, 
he left the king and queen at full liberty. He 
thought, that it was nor in their power to de- 
prive him of the protectorſhip, which, accord- 


ing to the patent, he was to enjoy, till re- 


moved by the parliament; but he was con- 
cerned with an able and enterpriſing princeſs, 
who was not diſcouraged, at the obſtacles the 
met in her way. | 


The king being recovered, the duke of The king 


recovers- 


York's enemies reſolved to improve this junc- 


ture, to diveſt him of his high office of pro- 


tector, which rendered him ſo powerful; and 
it would have been eaſy for him to foreſee, 
that the pretence of the king's recovery might 
be uſed, as it was, once before, if he had not 
been blinded by the clauſe in his patent; but 
this clauſe, on which he relied, was a weak 
defence againſt the attempts of his enemies. 
The parliament being re- aſſembled, the king 
went, in perſon, and declared, that, being by 
God's grace in good health, and able to re- 
ſume the reins of the goverument, the kingdom 
had no farther occaſion for a protector; a nd 
then he deſired the parliament to conſent, that 
the duke of York might be diſmiſſed from that 
office. Whether the parliament judged the king's. 
demand reaſonable, or the members had bcen 
gained, unknown to the duke, it was, imme 


diately, - 


A project 
againſt the 
duke of 
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1456. diately, reſolved, to comply with the king's re- 
A queſt; and the ſame day, the king ſent the duke 
an order, to reſign the office of protector. 


The duke The duke of York and his party, amazed 
of York at this proceeding, eaſily apprehended, that 
withdraws 


the combination was too ſtrong to be broken ; 
and, therefore, making, as it is ſaid, a virtue of 
neceſſity, they pretended patiently to ſubmit 
to the King's and the parliament's orders. How- 
ever,under colour of having no farther buſineſs, 
at court, they retired into the country ; bur 
the duke of York, and the earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick, kept within diftance of each 
other, in Yorkſhire. 
Soon after this, there was a ſedition, at 
London, cauſed by a ſudden quarrel berween 
two merchants, the one an Engliſhman, and 
the other an Italian; bur, the mob riting in the 
behalf of the Engliſhman, the king impowered 
the dukes of Exeter and Buckingham to bring 
the guilty to a trial; but the populace would 
not ſuffer them to execute their commiſſion. 
The queen, ſuſpecting that this tumult was 
raiſed by the duke of York's adherents, and 
not thinking the king ſafe, at London, car- 
ried him to Coventry, under the pretence of 
taking the air; but her principal motive to 
this was, to inſnare, at once, the duke of 
York and the two earls, his friends, who were 
retired into the north. She received intelli- 
gence, that, tho' they were ſeparated, in ap- 
pearance, they had, under various pretences, 
frequent conferences together, at which ſeveral 
other lords of their party were preſnt; and, 
as ſhe could not doubr, that ir was to concert 
meaſures againſt the king, ſhe expected to have 
them in her power, by drawing them to Co- 
ventry, where they would not find the ſame 
protection, as at London; and, with this view, 
ſhe ſent them letters, under the king's own 
hand, requiring their preſence, ar court, where 
their advice was wanted, in an affair of the ut- 
molt importance. 
The duke of York, as yet, had done nothing 
openly, which ſhewed that he aſpired to the 
crown; for this was a ſecret between him and 
his pancake friends. Indeed, the court was 
perſuaded of it, but it was impoſſible to con- 
vict him; for, hitherto, he had varniſhed his 
actions with the good ef the publick, and, for 
that very reaſon, was formidable to the court; 
but, tho? it was difficult to condemn him le- 
. could not be ignorant, that there were 

peedier and more effectual ways to diſpatch 
him, and that his enemies were not over: ſcru- 
pulous; moreover, tho he had artfully concealed 
his deſigns from the people, the queen was too 
much concerned, not to diſcover them. The 
three lords, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons to 
the contrary, upon the receipt of the king's 
letters, determined to repair to the king ; flat- 
tering themſelves, that Henry, at length, con- 
vinced of the miſmanagement of the queen and 


from court. 


A ſedition 
at Lon- 


don. 


King ſome alterations, at court; but, whilit 
they were on the road to Coventry, their pri- 
vate emiſlaries undeceived them, by warning 
them of their danger. Upon this advice, the 
altered their meaſures; for the duke of Yor 
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tively interpoſed, to prevent the deſtructive 


the miniſtry, required their aſſiſtance, in ma- 


735 
withdrew to his caſtle of Wigmote, in the 1456. 
Marches of Wales; the earl of Salisbury to wwW? 
his ſear, at Middleham, in Yorkſhire; and the 

carl of Warwick went, directly, to Calais, of 

which he was made governor, after the battle 

of St. Albans. The queen was extremely mor- 


tified, at this diſappointment ; but it was 
ſome ſatisfaction to her, that ſhe had ſepara- 
ted theſe lords, and fo rendered them leſs for- 
midable to her. 

The fears and jealouſies of both parties 
were ſomewhat interrupted, during the year The 
1457, by foreign affairs; for, as the Eng- 2 hy 
liſh had formerly improved the diſſenſions, in coaſts of 
France, to conquer that kingdom, Charles VII. England. 
believed, that he ſhould not neglect the advan- Hall. 
tages, ariſing from the quarrels of the Engliſh 
court; wherefore, he prepared two fleets, in 
order to invade England, in two different quar- 
ters. The firſt, ſailing to the Downs, plunder- 
ed the town of Sandwich; and the other treat- 
ed, in the ſame manner, Foy, a little town of 
Cornwall; but this was all they did worthy to 
be related. Probably, they were not in a con- 
dition to venture upon more important at- 
tempts; ſo that it was properly but a ſort of 
bravado, to inſult the Engliſh, in their own 
country, after their expulſion out of France. 

About the ſame time, the Scots alſo made The Scots 
an inroad into the northern counties, and car- 3 
ried off ſome booty. Indeed, a truce was i I 
concluded, in 1453, between England and AR, Pub, 
Scotland, till the 21ſt of May, this year, on 
condition, that, upon the expiration of this 
term, which ever of the two kings deſigned to 
renew the war, he ſhonld give the other 
180 days notice; but ſo many ontrages had 
been committed, on both ſides, that neither 
party thcught themſelves 6bliced to obſerve 
rhe treaty. The very preceding year, the two 
kings had ſent each other abuſive letters, a- 
bounding with haughtineſs and contempt; yet, 
whether the Scots intended only to revenge 
ſome particular injury, or for ſome other rea- 
ſon, the truce was renewed, from the 6th of 
July, this year, to that day twelvemonth, 1459, 
and afterwards prolonged, to the 6th of July, 

1463. | 
The affairs with the foreign enemies being 1458. 
ended, domeſtick quarrels were about to be The two 


renewed, if ſome peaceful perſons had not ac- — 


reconciled. 


1457. 


conſequences of theſe diviſions; for it was ob- 
vious, that the two parties, in deciding their 
quarrel, by arms, muſt, of courſe, ruin the 
kingdom, and occaſion, at laſt, ſcme fatal re- 
volution. Neither party was ſo ſuperior, as 
to promiſe themſelves certain victory; ſucceſs 
depended on the events of the war, toodoubt- 
ful for either to found upon them any raiſed 
expeCtations ; and the duke of York was ſen- 
{lible, that it was no eaſy matter to diſpoſſeſs, 
by force, a king that had been on the throne, 
35 years. The truth is, Henry was deſpiſed 
by his ſubjects, on account of his incapacity ; 
bur he gained their affection by his innocent 
lite, and good intentions, tho' ill-ſupported 
by his lender abilities. On the other hand, 
the queen, and the new duke of Somerſet, 


who 
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who held the late duke his father's poſt, the 


u reſt of the miniſtry, and the whole houſe of 


* 


Lancaſter were in a very tottering fituat ion; 
ſor the French and Scots improved theſe quar- 
rels, to invade the kingdom, and all the miſ- 
carriages were charged upon thoſe who go- 
verned, in the name of the king. The court 
evidently perceived, that the duke of York 
uſed this pretence, to excite the people againſt 
them; and tho', hitherto, he had not all 
the ſucceſs he could have wiſhed, he faw 
himſelf, however, very ſoon, in a condition 
to make a much more conſiderable progreſs. 
Theſe reaſons, together with. the king's in- 
ſtances to adjuſt theſe differences, at length, 
moved the queen and the duke of Somerſet, to 
fend the duke of York an offer of a ſincere re- 
conciliation ; after which, the king deſired 
the duke of York and his friends to repair to 
London, a place they did not ſuſpect, in or- 
der to endeavour an agreement ; and he wrote 


them a letter, with his own hand, promiſing, 


upon his ſalvation, that he would do them 
no injury, and that he was ſincere in his in- 
tention, 

Such an invitation could not be rejected, 
without openly declaring himſelf, which the 
duke of York was willing to avoid ; wheretore, 
the lords of his party reſolved to accept it; 
2 they were jealous of the queen, who, on 

er part, had as little confidence in them: 
Perhaps, they were both equally in the right; 
for, in all probability, each party hoped to 
reap ſome advantage from this proceeding, 


without intending to alter their firſt projects. 


In the interim, to remove all fears, it was 
agreed, that both parties might be attended 
with a certain number of armed followers ; 
nay, the king permitted the earl of Warwick, 
Who was to come from Calais, to bring with 
him 24 foreigners, beſides Engliſh. 

Every thing being, thus, ſettled, the lords 
of both parties came to London, in January ; 
but the earl of Warwick did not arrive, till 
February; and they were lodged, in two 
different quarters, to avoid the diſorders that 


might be occaſioned, by their being together. 
The mayor of London rode, every night, 


round the city, with his train-bands, to the 
number of 10,000 ; and the king and queen 
entered the city, the 27th of March, and lodg- 
ed in che biſhop's palace, at an equal diſtance 
from both the parties. | 

Mediators being unanimouſly choſen, on 
the zd of April, a reconciliation was made, to 


the common ſatisfaction of the king, the 
queen, the parties concerned, and the whole 
kingdom; and the ſubſtance of the agree- 
ment was, that, all animcſity being laid atide, 
the lords ſhould live together in peace and 


amity, and in perfect obedience to the king's 
commands. 
complaint, it was likewiſe agreed, that the 
duke of York, the earls of Salisbury and War- 
wick, with ſome others of that party, ſhould 


be admitted into the council; and the 5th of 


April was appointed for a pubjjck thankſgiv- 
ing-day, for this reconciliation, by a ſolemn 


Proceſſion to St. Paul's church. The King and 


But, to avoid all occaſion of 


queen, and all the lords were preſent, and 1459. 
walked, two and two, one of each party, in Ly 
perfect union; and the duke of TY 


token of a p 
Vork led the queen, by the hand, who gave 
him publick proofs of confidence and eſteem. 
However, it, ſoon after, appeared, that 
this confidence, of which there was ſo great a 
ſhow made, on both ſides, was far from being 
reſtored. The duke of York and his two prin- 


cipal friends, continually apprehenſive of ſome 


treachery from their reconciled enemies, with- 
drew from court, under various pretences ; 
the duke and the carl of Salisbury went to 
York ; and the earl of Warwick to his go- 


vernment of Calais. The Engliſh hiſtorians 

: 46h 4p The earl of 
affirm, that this earl, being admiral of the Warwick 
ſhips, to give chace to ſeizes up- 
ſome Spaniſh corfairs, who infeſted the nar- on ſors 
row ſeas, and, meeting them, funk ſeveral, foreign 
and brought fix to Calais; but, probably, 


channel, equipped 14 


they were miſtaken, ſince the Collect ion of 
the Publick Acts repreſents this affair, in a 
quite different light. Indeed, we find there 
complaints from the republicks of Genoa and 
Lubeck to the king, againſt the earl of War- 
wick; and that the king appointed commiſ- 


ſioners, to take informations; but, in this 


commiſſion, there is not the leaſt mention of 
Spaniſh ſhips. It is even evident, that this 
engagement was occaſioned by. an accidental 


quarrel, between the ſhips of Genoa and Lu- 


beck and thoſe which conveighe®the earl of 
Warwick, with his retinue, to Calais; but 


this doeg not prove, that they were pyrates, 


or that the earl of Warwick deſignedly attack- 
ed them; yet, however that be, upon this com- 
plaint, he was obliged to return to England, 
ro anſwer for himſelf, where he ſtaid, ſix or 
ſeven weeks. 45% 
During the earl's 


a ſervant of the king's, and wounded him 
upon which, the reſt of the king's domeſticks, 
arming themſclves, ſome with ſwords, others 
with clubs, or other weapons, ran to revenge 
their comrade ; but, not finding the aggreſſor, 
they fell _ the reſt of the carl of Warwick's 
retinue. In a word, they even aſſaulted his 
perſon, as he was coming out of the council 
to go to his barge, which waited for him, on 
the Thames; and with ſo much violence, that 


he very narrowly eſcaped to his barge, after 


ſeeing ſeveral of his people killed, on the ſpot 
He did not doubt, that this was a contrivance 
of the queen to diſpatch him, without ſeem- 
ing to be concerned ; and he was confirmed 
in his opinion, when he heard, that the king 
had ordered him. to be arreited and ſent to 
the tower ; but he had ſuch timely notice, 
that he diſappointed thole who were ſent to 
arreſt him. It is extremely difficult to decide, 


whether the queen contrived this quarrel, ro 
. diſpatch him, er whether it happened, by 


accident; but, however that be, the order to 
apprehend him, tho' he bimſelf had reaſon 
to complain, convinced him, that he ſhould 
never be ſecured from the plots of his ene- 


mies, unleſs be attacked them, with open 


force ; 


— 


ſtay, at London, it fell A quarre? 
out, one day, whilſt he was preſent at the 
council, that one of his people quarrelled with 


3 ſervants 


1 


1458. 


1459. 


The battle 
bf Blore- 
Heath, 
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force ; and, with a mind full of reſentment at 
this affront, he repaired to the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, his father ; and, without delay, they 
went together to the duke of York, . to con- 
ſalt what was to be done, in this juncture. 
From the late proceedings, they coneluded, 
that the reconciliation, at London, was only a 
ſnare to ſurpriſe them the more eaſily, and 
deſtroy them, one after another ; perhaps, 
they were glad to have this excuſe, to juſtify 
their reſolution of acting, in a publick manner; 
and, purſuant to this project, the earl of Wars 
wick ſpeedily returned to Calais, to ſecure that 
place, not doubting that there was a deſign to 
take it from him. | 
In the interim, the duke of York and the 


earl of Salisbury concerted meaſures, to accom- 


pliſh their deſign; and they agreed, that, whilſt 


the duke was levying an army, in Wales, the 
earl ſhould advance towards London, at the 
head of 5 or 6000 men, and openly demand 
ſatisfaction, for the injury done to his ſon. As 
this could not be effected, unknown to the 
queen, the lord Audley was commiſſioned to 
raiſe troops, and oppoſe the carl of Salisbury ; 
and Andley, in a very ſhort time, was at the 
head of 10,000 men, and in a condition to 
march towards Lancaſhire, thro' which the 
earl of Salisbury was to paſs ; but he found, 
that the earl was already advanced, as far as 
Shropſhire. The two armies meeting there, the 
earl of Salisbury, tho? but half as ſtrong as the 
enemy, reſolved to make uſe of a ſtratagem, 
to obtain a victory, which otherwiſe he could 
not expect; and, Audley being encamped, on 
Blore-Heath, neat a little river, Salisbury 
poſted himſelf; on the other fide, as if he in- 
tended to guard the paſs, and hinder his being 
attacked ; after which, on a ſudden, feigning 
a fear, he retired, in the night, marching ſo, 
as that, at break of day, his enemies could 
ſill ſee the rear of his army. This ſeemingly 
precipitant retreat invigorating the royaliſts, 
they began to paſs the river, in diſorder, fan- 
eying they had nothing to do, but to purſue 
the flying enemy ; but, in the mean time, 
ſome being over the river, others in the wa- 
ter, and others ready to paſs, the earl of Saliſ- 
bury -returned, and fell upon the troops al- 
ready over, who had ſcarce leiſure to draw 


up. The fight, however, laſted, four or five 


hours, becauſe the king's troops were ſupport- 
ed by thoſe that were continually paſſing; but, 


as this could not be done, without confuſion, 
the royal army was, at length, put to rout, 


with the loſs of 2400 men; and Audley 
himſelf was flain, with all the principal 
officers. | 

Ihe earl of Salisbury, having, thus, open- 
ed a paſſage, joined the duke of York, who 
was raiſing troops, in Wales; for it would 
have been too dangerous to proceed on his 
march towards London, becauſe the court had 
now aſſembled a great force, at Coventry. 
The queen, who ftill commanded, in the 
King's name, exerted her utmoſt endeavours, 
to have a numerous army; being ſenſible, 
that nothing could be done, without a great 
ſuperiority. On the other hand, the duke of 


HENRY VI: 

Vork and the earl of Salisbury were no leſs 
ſollicitous to procure all poſſible aſſiſtance, in 
order to withſtand the forces that were prepar- 


ing againſt them ; and they ſent word to the 
earl of Warwick; that it would be very ne- 


ceflary for him to come and join them, and 
try to bring them ſome troops ; upon which, 
Warwick left Calais, under the government 
of William Nevil/lord Falconbridge, his uncle, 
and took with Wim part of the garriſon, giv- 
ing the command to Sir Andrew Trollop, 
who had ſignaliſed himſelf, in the wars of 
France. 


»3y 
1459. 
— 


It was ſeven months after the battle of 'rhe king 
Blore-Heath, before the two parties had marches 


drawn all their forces together; but, at 
length, the king departed from Coventry, 
where he had afſembled his troops, 
marched towards Wales, in queſt of the male- 
contents, who were encamped, about Ludlow] 
and, when he came to Glouceſter, he made 
a halt, and ſent an offer of pardon to the re- 
bels, provided they would lay down their 
arms; who anſwered, that they could no 
longer rely on ſuch promiſes, that were ſolely 
intended to ſurpriſe them, as was manifeſt in 
what befel, at London, the carl of War- 
wick ; but that, nevertheleſs, they were rea- 
dy to ſubmit to the king, it an expedient 
could be found for their ſafety. Upon this 
anſwer, the king ordered his army to advance; 
and, at the ſame time, he gave the duke of 
Somerſet a patent to be governor of Calais, 


towards 
the males 
contents, 


and Hall. 


in the room of the earl of Warwick ; but 


it was eaſier to give the duke this govern- 
ment, in parchment, than to put him in 
poſſeſſion. 


The king, having advanced, with an intent A letter of 


to give battle, the Vorkiſts ſent him a ver 

ſubmiſſive letter, beſeeching him to conſider, 
that they had taken arms; only in their own 
defence, againſt the attempts of their enemies ; 
that this was evident from their continu- 
ing in a corner of the kingdom, without un- 
dertaking any thing, being determined not to 
fight, unleſs forced; that their ſole deſire was 
to redreſs the grievances introduced into the 


government, to the great oppreſſion of the 


people, by the miſmanagement of the mini- 
ſtry; and, laſtly; they prayed the king, to 
conſider them, as loyal ſubjects, who had 


the male- 
contents ta 
the King, 
Stow, 


formed no deſign againſt his perſon, and to 


reſtore them to favour. 


This letter did not anſwer the end propoſed They ars 
by the rebels; for their enemies, not doubt- deſerted 


in 

ad. within half a mile of them, reſolving to 
give .them battle, next day; and, at the 
ame time, they found means to diſperſe, in 
their camp, the king's preclamation, offering 
pardon to all the Yorkitts, on condition they 
would lay down their arms. This proclama- 
tion had a ſurpriſing effect; for the duke of 
York's troops, fancying that the king's offer 
of pardon proceeded from the ſuperiority of 
his forces, and that it might be of dangerous 


but it was the reſult of their fear, advanc- by their 
tr OOPS. 


Hollingſh. 


conſequence to delay taking the benefit of it, 


immediately, began to disband themſclves. 
Sir Andrew Trollop, the commander of the 
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1459. detachment of the garriſon of Calais, put the 
wyw whole army in diſorder, by flying, in the 
night, to the king's camp, with the rroops 
under his command; and this deſertion, in- 
creaſing, every moment, ſo terrified the leaders, 
who were apprehenſive of being delivered to 
the king, as ſoon as day ſhould appear, that 
they choſe to ſave themſelves, by flight. The 
duke of York, with the earl of Rutland, his 
ſecond ſon, embarqued for Ireland; the earl of 
Warwick fled towards Calais; and the earl of 
Salisbury quickly followed him, with the earl 
of Marche, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Vork, who 
was then 19 years old; but, the generals being 
retired, the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers, 
thus, abandoned, were reduced to the king's 
mercy, who was pleaſed to pardon all, except 
a few that were executed, for an example. 
The duke The parliament, that met, in December, 
of York declared the duke of York and his adherents 
and his ad- guilty of high-treaſon; and they confiſcated 
herents are their eſtates, pronouncing them and their po- 
artainted. ſterity incapable of inheriting, to the fourth 
generation. 'This is a remarkable inſtance of 
the variableneſs of the parliament, according 
to the alteration of the poſture of affairs; bur 
I ſhall have frequent occaſion, hereafter, to 
make the like remarks. 
The duke Upon the breaking up of the parliament, 
of Somer- the duke of Somerſet ſet ſail, with a body of 
ſet is re- troops, in order to take poſſeſſion of his go- 
383 at vernment of Calais; but, the garriſon firing 
Hollingſh, upon him, he was forced to land, elſewhere, 
N and retire to Guiſnes, from whence he made 
feveral incurſions, about Calais ; but thoſe little 
ſallies were inſufficient to render him maſter of 
ſo ſtrong a place. 

124602 The queen, perceiving the carl of Warwick 
The queen Would not be deprived of his government, e- 
ſends him quipped a fleet, to tranſport ſuccours to the 
ſupplies. duke of Somerſet ; which, being well provided 
Ack. Pub. vith all neceſſaries, lay at Sandwich, in expec- 

tation of a fair wind; but the earl of Warwick, 
having intelligence of it, ſent a body of troops 
privately from Calais, under the command of 
Sir John Dinham, who arriving, at Sandwich, 
about break of day, ſurpriſed moſt of the offi- 
cers, in their beds; and he no ſooner had them 
in his power, than he found means to gain the 
ſoldiers and mariners, and carried the king's 
ſhips to Calais. | 
Warwick The earl of Warwick made uſe of theſe 


—_ ſhips, to convoy him into Ireland, where he 


went, to concert meaſures with the duke of 

| York; and, after he had been, about a month, 

on this voyage, he met, in return, the duke 

of Exeter, admiral of England, who waited, 

to take him in his paſſage ; bur the royal fleet 

were {o lirtle inclined to tight againſt him, that 

the duke of Exeter, fearing to receive ſome 
diſgrace, judged it improper to attack him. 

The court The queen and the miniſters being perſuad- 

MM 25 ed, that the interview of the duke of Vork and 

tbe York. the carl of Warwick would produce a freſh re- 

iſts. bellion, at a council held, on that occaſion, it 

Act. Pub. was reſolved, that a ſtrict ſearch ſhould be 

5 made, in all the counties and towns of the 

kingdom, aſter the adherents of the duke of 


York ; and that ſuch ſhould ſuppreſſed, as were 


of ENGLAND. 


moſt in his intereſt, and beſt able to ſerve him; 1460; 
for it was not queſtioned, that this method ... 


would put an effectual ſtop to his ambitious 
purſuits. Accordingly, James Butler, carl of 
Wiltſhire, and the lord Scales were impower- 
ed, to inquire out thoſe that carried arms for 
the male-contents, in the late rebellion, and 
to puniſh them, as the law directed; and theſe 
two lords began to execute their commiſſion, 
in ſome of the towns that had moſt openly de- 
clared for the duke of York, and condemned 
ſeveral perſons to death; but no county, in 
England, had more reaſon to dread the court's 
reſentment than that of Kent. This county, 
upon all occaſions, had diſcovered a very itrong 
attachment to the duke of York; and hat 
was done there, in favour of Cade, was not 
yet forgotten ; ſo that the inhabitants of Kent, 
perceiving, from what was practiſed, in other 


places, that their ruin was unavoidable, began 


carly to think of means to prevent it. With 
this view, they acquainted the lords, at Ca- 
lais, that, it they would invade their country, 
they ſhould be received, with open arms; and 
that the inhabitants were ready to hazard their 
lives and fortunes with them. 

This overture was extremely agreeable to 
the lords; yet, not to embarque raſhly, in 
this affair, they ſent the lord Falconbridge, 
to be aſſured ot their ſincerity ; who, meeting, 
at ſea, with Sir Simon Montfort, appointed 
to guard the coaſts, attacked him; and, taking 
him priſoner, with many other officers, he 
ſent them all to Calais. Upon their arrival, 
the carl of Marche ordered Montfort, with 
12 of his captains, to be beheaded, in retalia- 
tion for his tather's adherents, who had been 


executed, in England; which are almoſt una= 


voidable cruelties, in ſuch civil wars. 
Falconbridge, arriving at Sandwich, found 
the inhabitans of that place, and of the whole 
county, ſo well affected to the lords, that he 
wrote to Calais, that there was occaſion for 
the utmoſt expedition ; that the county of 
Kent was on the point of being ruined, it not 
ſpeedily relieved ; and that, in the terror peo- 
ple were under, it was not to be queſtioned, 
that ſeveral other counties, as well as Kent, 
would riſe againſt the court, it they could 
hope to be ſupported. This juncture ſeeming 
very favourable, the lords, at Calais, deter- 
mined to improve it, and took care to inform 
the duke of York, who was ſtill, in Ireland; 


and, before they failed, a manifeſto was diſ- The lords 
perſed, in Kent and the neighbouring parts, publiſh a 
declaring that the ſole motive of their taking "Te 


up arms was to free the poor people from their 
inſupportable oppreſſions, and ſecure their pri- 
vileges. It was added, that they were ſure 
all honeſt Engliſhmen would aſſiſt, in the ex- 
ecution of ſo good a deſign ; and this maniſeſ- 
to had ſuch an effect, that the lords, arriving 
at Sandwich, with only 1500 men, found there 
a body of 4000 armed men conducted by the 
lord Cobham. With this reinforcement, they 
began their march towards London, knowing 
the citizens were ready to receive them; and, 
indeed, the gates being opened to them, they 


cntered the city, at the hgad of 2 
| new 
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1460. 


The queen 
tries, in 
vain, to 
prevent 
chem. 


She paſſes a 


a river 70 


fightchem, 


The battle 


df Nor- 


thampton. 


Hall. 


the ir army increaſing to that number, in ſo ſhort 
a march ; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops of London, Lincoln, Ely, and Ex- 
eter declared for them. 

In the interim, the queen, at Coventry, who 

was not idle, endeavoured to hinder the en- 
trance of the male-contents into London, by 
ſending the lord Scales, with an able body of 
troops ; but the mayor refuſed him admittance, 
even before the arrival of the lords. Scales, 
being, thus, repulſed, threw himſelf into the 
tower, from whence he threatened to demo- 
liſh the city, with his cannon, if the rebels 
were received; but his menaces were ineflec- 
tual. In the mean while, the king and queen 
were aſſembling their forces, at Coventry, 
with all poſſible expedition; and, the army 
being ready to march, they gave the command 
to the duke of Somerſet, lately returned from 
Guiſnes, and the duke of Buckingham; but 
this was only, for form's ſake, the queen her- 
ſelf being, in reality, general, ſince nothing 
was done, without her orders, even tho' the 
king was preſent, in perſon. The young earl 
of Marche, hearing that the queen was march- 
ing to London, departed thence, with 25000 
men, to give her battle, beiore ſhe ſhould 
augment her forces, leaving, at London, the 
earl of Salisbury, with a conſiderable part of 
his troops; and he took wich him the earl of 
Warwick and the lord Cobham, who ſerved, 
as his licutenants. At his departure from Lon- 
don, the lord Scales ordered the tower-cannon 
to tire upon the city, and did ſome damage ; 
but, by the earl of Salisbury's care, to pre- 
vent his having any proviſions, he was him- 
ſelf reduced to great neceſſities. 
The qucen, advancing towards the rebels 
incamped on a plain, near Northampton, with 
a ſmall river behind her, which ſhe had haſtily 
paſſed, leſt the enemies ſhould make uſe of it, 
to avoid fighting; ſo deſirous was ſhe to de- 
cide the quarrel, by a battle; but this pre- 
caution was not only uſeleſs to her, but, as 
will be ſeen, preſently, extremely prejudicial. 
The earls of Marche and Warwick, alſo ad- 
vancing, incamped, the 17th of July, between 
Touceſter and Northampton; and, the ſame 
day, they ſent the biſhop of Salisbury to the 
King, beſeeching him to ſuſpend his indigna- 
tion, and conſider with them about an agree- 
ment, without blood-ſhed ; bur the court, ap- 
prehending it to be only a general — 44 
purely deſigned to ſalve the appearances, 
would, by no means, liſten to it; ſo that both 
ſides prepared for battle. 

On the 19th of July, the Yorkiſts advanced 
towards the king's army; the earl of War- 
wick commanding the right wing, the lord 
Cobham the left, and the earl of Marche in 
the center; and the dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham were at the head of the royaliſts, 
whilſt the queen kept at ſome diſtance, to ob- 
ſerve what thould paſs, and give orders, ac- 
cordingly. The king remained in his tent, 
waiting the iflue of a battle, which, probably, 
would ſecure or deprive, him of the crown, for 
ever; and the fight did not begin, till two in 


the afternoon, the lords having firſt publiſhed 
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in their army a ſtrict charge, hot to hurt the 1460. 
king's perſon, to ſpare the common ſoldiers, www 


and to fall upon the officers only. The battle 
laſted two, ſome ſay five, hours, with great 
fierceneſs and obſtinacy, on both ſides, till, at 
length, the lord Grey of Ruthin, who com- 
manded a numerous body of the king's army, 
ſuddenly went over to the male-contents ; 
which unexpected defection entirely diſpirited 
the royaliſts ; who, being apprehenſive that o- 
ther bodies would follow this example, began, 
by degrees, to give way, and, at laſt, were rout- 
ed, with the loſs of 10,000 men. The river, 
in their rear, cauſed the ſlaughter to be greater 
than it would have been, if the vanquiſhed 
could have more eaſily taken to flight; and, 
beſides, many were drowned, in endeavouring 
to repaſs it, The duke of Buckingham, the 
earl of Shrewsbury, ſon to the renowned Tal- 
bot, the lord Beaumont, and ſcveral other 
lords and officers of diſtinction were ſlain, on 
the ſpot ; and the queen, with the young prince 
of Wales and the duke of Somerlet, fled, with- 
out reſting, into the biſhoprick ot Durham; 
ſuch was their dread of being delivered to their 
enemies. The unfortunate king, who remain- 
ed in his tent, fell once more into the hands of 
the victorious lords, who paid him, however, 
all the reſpe& he could have demanded of 
them, in his greateſt proſperity: This defe- 
rence was ſome comfort to him, in his preſent 
condition; which would have been more wor- 
thy of pity, had nor his natural imbecillity 
rendered him inſenſible of good and bad for- 
tune. Immediately after the battle, he was 
honourably conducted to Northampton, where 
he reſided, ſome time; after which, on the 
16th of Auguſt, he came to London, ſurround- 
cd with a crowd of lords, who, a few days 
before, were in arms againſt him. In the in- 
terim, the queen, believing herſelf not ſafe, in 
Durham, privately retired, with eight perſons 
only, into Wales, where ſhe would never have 
been ſought ; but, ſhortly after, ſhe left that 
retreat, and, with the prince, her fon, fled in- 
to Scotland. | 

Upon the king's arrival, at London, he 
called a parliament, for the 2d of October; 
for they, who governed him, wanted this de- 
lay, in order to ſend for the duke of York, 
who was ſtill, in Ireland; and, acquaintin 
him with what had paſſed, they intreated him 
to repair to London, with all poſſible ſpeed, 
that he might be there, at the opening of the 
parliament, or ſooner, it the wind would per- 
mit. In this interval, they acted, in the king's 
name, and obliged him to ſign what orders 
they pleaſed; Be, in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, there is a patent, confirming 
to the earl of Warwick the government of 
Calais; and an order to the duke of Somerſet, 
to reſign him that of Guiſnes; moreover, the 
king's declaration, acknowledging the duke 
of York and his adherents, for good and faith- 
ful ſubjects, as having given undoubted proofs 
of their loyalty. | 

Whilſt the 8 was in this combuſtion, 
James II, king of Scotland, rho' the preceding 
year, he had concluded a four years truce with 

England, 
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128 duke of York, after his retreat into Ire- 
land, had, by ſome beneficial offers, engaged 
him to break with Henry, in expectation of 
reaping ſome advantage himſelf from this di- 
verſion. Indeed, James alledged ſeveral reaſons, 
to varniſh his invaſion; but the circumſtances 
of England was the ſole and real metive of his 
preparations. However this be, a few days 
after the battle of Northampton, he entered 
England, at the head of an army, and be- 
fieged Roxborough ; but he had not time, to 
— any remarkable progreſs. One of his 
own cannon happening to burſt, he was killed, 
with a ſplinter, on the 4th of _— being 
ſucceeded by James III, his eldeſt ſon, then 
but ſeven years old; but the queen, his 
widow, who was in the army, carried on the 
ſiege, till the town was ſurrendered. 
Charles Phe death of James II. had been preceded, 
1 ſome days, by that of Charles VII, king of 
<ecded by France; and it 1s pretended, that he ſtarved 
Lewis XI. himſelf, to prevent his being poiſoned by 
: the dauphin, his ſon, who aſended the 
throne of France after him, by the name of 
Lewis XI. | | : 
The duke The duke of York could not reach London, 
of York ar- till two days after the opening of the parlia- 
to che See ment; who rode directly to Weſtminſter, and, 
par- in 4 
liament, Alighting from his horſe, went to the houſe of 
and ex- lords, where he ſtood, ſome time, under the 
pets in canopy of ſtate, with his hand on the throne, 
om 2 expecting, as it were, to be deſired to ſeat 
ſeat 4 himſelf thereon ; but the ſilence of the houſe 
ſelf on the was an evident indication, that his intention 
throne. was not univerſally approved. At the ſame 
Hall, time, to increaſe his contuſion, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, approaching him, asked him, 
' whether he would not go and pay his reſpects 
to the king; but, how cautiouſly ſoever the 
duke had, hitherto, beheaved, he changed 
countenance at this queſtion, and told the 
archbiſhop, that he knew no perſon, to whom 
he owed that honour. Upon theſe words, he, 
immediately, withdrew to . his own houſe ; 
and, plainly perceiving that he, in vain, ex- 
peed to be intreated to accept of the crown, 
He ſends without concealing his ſentiments any longer, 
— he ſent, next morning, a vriting to the 
memorial parliament, containing the grounds of his 
to juſtify pretenſions. As they have been often 
his clam. mentioned, it will be ſufficient to ſay, in a 
Gm. that he claimed the crown, as heir to 
the houſe of Marche; and this affair was very 
warmly debated, in parliament, according to 
the knowledge and inclinations of the mem- 
bers. To relate all the arguments advanced, 
pro and con, would be exceſſively tedious ; but, 
as this is a matter of great importance, it will 
be expedient to give the ſubſtance of the ob- 
jections to the duke of York's claim, and the 
replies of his friends; and I muſt not forget 
to remark, that both ſides referred to the de- 
ciſion of the parliament, which they equall 
acknowledged, for the ſole judge of the affair 
in diſpute. 

Arguments I. It was alledged, that, when Henry IV, 
pro and andfather to tho preſent king, took poſſeſ- 

Se on of the throne, no perſon oppoſed him. 


At length, after a debate of ſeveral days, it 


The duke of Yotk's friends replied that, 1460. 


ſince Edmund, earl of Marche, who was then nn. 


living, could not diſpute it, without manifeſt 
danger, his filence could not be interpreted, 
for conſent. | 

IL It was ſaid, in behalf of the king, that 
Henry IV, his ndfather, received the 
crown, by the parliament's authority. 

It was anſwered, that the duke of York 
did not pretend to aſcend the throne, with- 
out the ſame authority, as appeared in his 
memorial directed to both houſes; but, as the 
parliament had weighty reaſons, to proceed, 
contrary to cuſtom, in favour of the houſe of 
Lancaſter ; ſo they had, at preſent, no leſs 
—_— conſiderations, to do the duke of 

ork juſtice. The duke's friends took care 
not to diſpute the parliament's authority, at a 
time, when they intended to make uſe of it, 
to place him on the throne; but, probably, 
they did not ſpeak, upon this ſubject, all 
their thoughts, 

III. The reſignation of Richard II. was 
pleaded, in behalf of the houſe of Lancaſter. 

Anſwer was made, by denying that Ri- 
chard's reſignation concerned that houſe, in 
particular, or even the perſon ot Henry IV ; 
but, ſuppoſing it did, it was not in the power 
of a captive king, juſt going to be depoſed, to 
appoint a ſucceſſor. 

IV. It was objected againſt the duke of York, 
that, as the carl of Cambridge, his father, was 
executed, for high-treaſon, his poſterity were 
rendered incapable of any inheritance. 

It was anſwered, that he had been reſtored 
to his honours, and all his hereditary rights, 
and owned, for duke of York and earl of 
Marche, by the king himſelf, and the whole 
kingdom. 

V. Ir was farther urged, that the houſe of 
Lancaſter had enjoyed the crown, above 69 
years. | 

It was replied, that preſcription was no plea. 
againſt the right of ſucceſſion to the crown, 
which was natural, and not to be deſtroyed by 
a politive law. 

VL Laſtly, it was repreſented, that Henry, 
having now reigned, 38 years, and, all along, 
led an innocent life, without giving any perſon 
cauſe of complaint, it would be an inſtance of 
great cruelty to deprive him of the crown. 

This objection ſeemed very weighty ; but 
the duke of York's friends replied, that, Hen- 
ry, being incapable of governing, by himſelf, 
to leave him in poſſeſſion of the crown was act- 
ing rather for the queen and the miniſters, 
who abuſed his name and authority, than for 
him; moreover, the whole Kingdom was not 
to be ruined, for his ſake, or an injuſtice to be 
committed, from a motive of charity. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that theſe and x; is de: 
ſeveral other reaſons, alledged by both parties, crecd chab 
were enlarged and diſplayed, to the beſt ad- a . 
vantage, eſpecially in the parliament, where the 
there are generally many perſons of extenſivc crown, dud 
ab ties; for this was a very proper ſubject to ring lite, 
exerciſe the ingenious, intricate in itſelf, and 
{till more ſo, by the preſent poſture of affairs. 


Wa 
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Wwyw crown, during his life, and the duke of York his intended proceedings againit her. He —— 


The duke 
of Vork 


2 vx yet he was contented, becauſe he perceived, ſhe ordered it to be reported, that they were 
Hall. '** that it would be extremely difficult to obtain allowed to plunder the country, on the ſouth 
more, without compulſive methods. It muſt of the Trent; which, probably, was moſt 
be confeſs'd, that he behaved with a modera- conducive to her aſſembling ſo great a number 
tion very unuſual, in ſuch caſes ; for, in his of troops. | 
preſent circumſtances, and according to the The duke of York had heard of the queen's 
rule generally obſerved, by parliaments, to endeavours, to levy an army; but he did not 
declare for the ſtrongeſt, he might, with the know ſhe had made ſo great a progreſs ; yet 
reateſt eaſe, cauſe the crown, torthwith, to he thought he could not be too ſpcedy, to 
e adjudged to him. He had, at his com- prevent the execution of her deſigns. He de- 
mand, a victorious, and, at that time, an parted, therefore, from London, with only 
irreſiſtible army; moreover, moſt of the 4 or 5000 men, leaving orders with the earl 
members of parliament were in his intereſt, of Marche, his ſon, to lead the reſt of the ar- 
and, probably, after acknowledging his title my into Wales, to refreſh them, and then come 
to be indiſputable, with very little ſollicita- and join him; but, as he proceeded towards 
tion,” they would have placed him on the the north, he received the mortifying news of 
throne ; whence it is manifeſt, that, if the the queen's great ſucceſs, in the levying of 
parliament ſhewed any regard for Henry, it troops ; and, at length, arriving near Wake- 
was, becauſe they believed themſelves at li- field, in the county of York, he was informed, 
berty to uſe this equity, notwithſtanding the that the queen was advancing towards him, 
victorions army which might have offered at the head of 18000 men. Upon this, he re- 
them violence, if the duke would have taken - ſolved to retire to his caſtle of Sandal, till the 
this advantage: It muſt be farther remarked, arrival of the earl of Marche; for he knew, 
that the duke of York was older than the that the queen, who had no artillery, could 
king, and, therefore, naturally could not ex- not foree him, in that caſtle, which was well 
& to ſurvive him ; and yet thoſe, who fortified, and he did not doubt but the earl, 
ave related theſe troubles, put an ill con- his fon, would ſpeedily come to his relief. 
ſtruction upon all they ſay, concerning this The queen was extremely mortitied to ſee The queen 
prince. The reaſon is obvious; for, the houſe her enemy, thus, ſecured from all attack ; for, provokes 
of York enjoying the throne, only 24 years, as the was then much ſuperior, in number of bim to 
we have no hiſtorian, during that interval; troops, if the duke would have engaged; ſhe fight, 
all we have being later, and written fince the might have promiſed herſelf a compleat victo- 
reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter, in the ry; but it was not certain, that, after the 
perſon of Henry VII. This muſt be always earl of Marche's arrival, ſhe ſhould remain in 
1 in reading the hiſtory of theſe the ſame ſituation. On this account, ſhe did 
„ Civil wars. | all that was poſſible, to provoke her enemy to 
Ro The day after paſſing the forefaid act, a come our of his retreat 1 and, as ſhe A mak 
St. Paul's, Proceſſion was made, at St. Paul's, where the deſpair of ſucceſs, ſhe placed a body of troops 
Hall. ng was preſent, with his crown on his head, in ambuſh, behind a hill ; upon which, ſhe 
attended by the duke of York. appeared, before the walls of Sandal, not on- 
The duke be _ this agreement, the king continued ly threatening, and ſending him defrances, 
or o the ſame; and, tho he could not bur perceive, but even upbraiding him, that a man, who 
the go- how rery prejudicial the late ſettlement was aſpired to the crown, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 
vernment, to his family, and particularly to the prince be, thus, ſhut up by a woman. | 


be declared his ſucceſſor ; which reſolve was 
paſſed into an act of parliament, declaring, 
that, notwithſtanding the duke of York's un- 
exceptionable title to the crown, he had freely 
conſented, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it, for 
his life, and promiſed to ſwear altegiance to 
him, as his lawful ſovereign ; but, it the king 
ſhould, any way, violate this agreement, then 
the crown ſhould, immediately, devolve ro 
the duke of York, or his lawful heirs. | | 

In all probability, this agreement did not 
fully anſwer the duke of York's expectations; 


of, Wales, his ſon, he patiently bore his fer- 
vitade ; for, reſting ſatisfied with the duke 
of York's ſuggeſtions, he entirely gave him- 
ſelf up to devotion, and left the management 


imagined, that ſhe was without refuge ; and 
that he only wanted a pretence, to lay an in- 
ſuperable obſtacle to her return, in order to be 
freed from ſuch a dangerous eneniy ; but he 
relied too far on his own good fortune, and 
the queen's weakneſs. Inſtead of being diſ- 
heartened, at the ill ſituation of the king's 
and his family's affairs, ſhe was now returned 
into England, with the prince of Wales, her 
ſon, and had drawn together, in the north, an 
army of 18000 men; and, the better to en- 
gage the people of thoſe parts to her intereſt, 


The duke of York, had, hitherto, a&ed, 
with great prudence and conduct ; and, dur- 
ing the wars of France, where he was often 
commander in chief, he had diſcovered no leſs 


f . * + - * 

of publick affairs to thoſe that governed, in wiſdom, than true valour; bur, on the pre- 

as his name. The duke, being, thus, abſolute ſent occaſion, his courag , — 
rg N l 5 rage unfortunately pre 

. malter ot the government and perſon of the vailed, contrary to the opinion of his frets, 


king, cauſed him to ſign an order, enjoining 


the queen to repair to him; tho? he was not 


inſenſible, that it would prove ineffectual ; 
but his view was, to render her criminal, by 


who adviſed him to deſpiſe thoſe yain. re- 
proaches : Perhaps, his hatred to the queen 
induced him, as it were, againſt his will, to 
commit an unpardonable fault, in ſuch a. re- 
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1460. nowned general. Theſe, at leaſt, were the 
kw motives aſcribed to him by the hiſtorians ; 


but, for my part, if I may be allowed to give 
= opinion, I rather believe, that the want 
of proviſions forced him to a battle, in order 
to avoid the danger to which he was expoſ- 
ed; ſo that, if he committed a fault, it was 
in ſhutting himſelf up, in a caſtle, inſtead of 
returning, or meeting his ſon, who could eaſi- 


The battle ly join him. However this be, he marched 


of Wake- 
field, 


wherein 
the duke 


out of Sandal; and drew up his men, on 
Wakefield-green, imagining that his courage 
and experience would ſupply the detccts of 


of York is his army ; but he was no ſooner drawn up, 


A remark 

on the 
rtiali 

5 the a 
hiſtorians 
to the 
houſe of 
Lancaſter. 


than he ſaw himſelf attacked by the queen's 
troops, which, being more numerous than 
his, had a great advantage over him. Whilſt 
he was preſſed, in the front, by his powerful 
enemies, the ambuſhes roſe, and attacked 
him, in the rear; which unexpected aſſault 


cauſed ſuch confuſion among his troops, that, 


within half an hour, they were routed, and 


himſelf ain, valiantly fighting. The young 


earl of Rutland, his ſecond ſon, not above 


x2 years of age, flying with his governor, was 


overtaken by the lord Clifford, who plunged 
his dagger into his breaſt, in ſpite of the preſ- 
ſing intreaties of the governor, to ſpare the 
young prince's life *; and, afterwards, the 
ſaid lord, finding the duke of York's body, 
cut off the head, and, crowning it with a pa- 
per crown, fixed it, on the end of his lance, 
and preſented it to the queen, who ordered it 
to be placed on the walls of York. 

Thus, fell the duke of. York, about 50 years 
old. It may be ſaid, that no prince was ever 
ſo near throne, and not in it; and that 
he might have taken poſſeſſion, had he been 
willing to uſe the power he had in his hands. 
J ſhall not undertake either to condemn, or juſ- 
tity his pretenſions; leaving the reader to form 
his own judgment, upon the grounds alread 
explained, in ſeveral places of this Hiſtory. 
Unhappily for this prince, the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians that wrote, when the reſtoration of the 
houſe of Lancaſter was ſtill treſh,, I mean, in 
the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII, 


have put an ill conſtruction on all. his actions; 


The earl 
of Marche 
reſolves to 
maintain 
the quar- 
zel. 


and thoſe, that came after them, not content- 
ed with taking the facts, as they found them 
related, have alſo copied the reflections, and 
even the very invectives; by which they have 
all unanimouſly given the cauſe, for the houſe 
of Lancaſter, notwithſtanding its being ſo in- 
tricate and perplexing ; and, ſhould the ſame 
thing happen again, the deciſion of it would 
be no leſs difficult, than it was formerly. The 
earl of Salisbury,. being taken priſoner, in the 
battle, was carried, notwithſtanding his wounds, 
to Pontefract, where he loſt his head on the 
ſcaffold ; and the queen ordered it to be 
ſet on a pole, near that of the duke of 
York. 3 | 

Such was the ſucceſs of this battle, fought, 
on the laſt day of December, near Wakefield; 


which ſeemed firmly to have reſtored the a& 1460. 
fairs of the king and queen; and yet it only wy 


haſtened their deſtruction, and ſooner advanc- 
ed the houſe of York to the throne. The 
carl of Marche, hearing of the defeat and 
death of the duke, his father, reſolved, at all 
hazards, to maintain the quarrel ; and, in- 
deed, as the caſe ſtood, at preſent, one of 
the two houſes muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed, 
upon the ruins of the other. This prince was 
then, in Wales, ready to march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his father; and his army was 23099 
ſtrong, beſides what was left, at London, un- 
der the command of the earl of Warwick, for 
the defence of the metropolis ; ſo that, find- 
ing himſelf in a condition to go, in queſt of 
the queen, he wiſhed for nothing more ardent- 
ly, than an opportunity ro revenge his father's 
death. 

In the mean while, the queen advanced to- 
wards London, with an intent to ſecure that 
great City, which alone could influence the 
fortune of either party; but, having intelli- 
gence, upon the road, that the earl of Marche 
began to move, ſhe detached Jaſper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, to oppcſc this new enemy, 
whom ſhe did not imagine to be ſo ſtrong as 
herſelf. The earl of Marche, being informed 
that the queen advanced towards London, 
altering his courſe, inſtead of going to meet her, 
took alſo the road to London, in order to pre- 
vent her ; but, having advice of the detach- 
ment ſent againſt him, he judged it improper 
to come between. the two armies of his ene- 
mies, which muſt have happened, had he 
continued. his rout ; and, coming to a ſudden 


reſolution, he returned, to meet the earl of 
Pembroke. 


rior, in number of troops, he calily defeated 
him, and flew 3800 of his men. The earl of 
Pembroke had the good fortune to eſcape ; 
but Owen Tudor, his father, according to 
ſome, or, more probably, his younger bro- 
ther, being taken priſoner, was beheaded, 
with ſeveral others, in revenge for the carl of 
Salisbury. ä 

The news of this defeat reaching the queen, 
en the road, did not prevent her from pro- 
ceeding on her march towards London; who 
believed, that, appearing, at the gates of the 
city, with a victorious army, the ſhould ſo 
aſtoniſh the citizens, that they would, of their 


own accord, expel the earl of Warwick. In- 


deed, the earl himſelf feems to have been of 
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the ſame opinion, who choſe rather to go and The eu 
fight the queen, than remain in London party 5 
which, doubtleſs, he would not have done, had dg 


he been ſecure of the city. The queen, being fight the 
arrived, at St. Albans, received certain in- queen. 


telligence, that the earl of Warwick advanced 
towards her, with his army, reinforced with 
a body of Londoners, and bringing the king 
with him; and her army conſiſted of northern 
troops, who committed fuch monſtrous ra- 


* Tt is reported, that he flew, that day, ſo many, with his own hand, that he was, thenceforward called the 
Butcher; and Grafton affirms, that, his father, Thomas, lord Clifford, baving been killed, in the battle of St. Al- 


bans, by the duke of York, this lord Clifford ſwore, < He would not leave one branch of the line of York ſtanda 


Sing. Leland, 


Vages, 


* 
4 


| He met him, near Mortimer's Pembroke 
croſs, in Hereforſhire ; and, being much ſupe- is defeated 
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vages, that it was one of the principal reaſons, 
the Londoners choſe to join the earl of 


| Warwick; for, if theſe troops had entered the 


He is de- 


city, they would have had every thing to fear 
from ſuch formidable gueſts. 
The two armies, meeting, near St. Albans, 


feated, at on Bernard's Heath, began a fight, which, at 


ernard's 


Heath. 


The tarl 
ot Marche 
approaches 
London. 


Hall. 


firit, was very vigorous, on both ſides; but, 


Lovelace, who commanded one of the wings 


of Warwick's army, either through treachery, 
or for ſome other reaſon, not engaging, in 
time, the victory declared for the queen, 
and the vanquiſhed loſt 2800 men; and ſhe 
likewiſe had the ſatisfaction to free the king, 
whom the earl of Warwick durſt not venture 
to leave, at London. She uſed her victory, 
with the barbarity too common, in civil wars, 
beheading ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, par- 
ticularly the lord Bonvile and Sir Thomas 
Kiricl, tho' the king had granted them their 
lives; and, as her troops had voluntarily li- 
{ted in her ſervice, and ſhe was unable to pay 
them, ſhe could not hinder them from plun- 
dering the town of St. Albans. Theſc nor- 
thern ſoldiers declared, that they had taken 
up arms, purely upon the promiſe of having 
the plunder of the country, lying ſouth or 
the Trear ; which declaration inſpired the in- 
habitants of London, and the neighbouring 
country, with a terror extremely prezadicial to 
the queen. Proviſions being grown very ſcarce, 
in her army, on account of the great licenti- 
ouſneſs of her troops, ſhe ſent to the mayor 
ol London, for a ſupply ; who, not daring to 
deny her, at ſuch a juncture, ordered ſeveral 
carts to be loaded; but, as they were going out 
of the gate, the mob ſtopped them, and told 
the mayor, that they would not ſutſer provi- 
ſions to be ſent to an army, which was come, 
on purpoſe, to plunder the country; and the 
mayor not having it in his power to prevent 
this diſorder, made an excuſe to the queen, 


and gave her hopes ot being received into the 


dy; as ſoon as the people were appeaſed. 

Vhilſt the queen, at St. Albans, was 
treating with the mayor of London, the earl 
of Marche marched, with all poſſible ex- 
pedirion, to inſpire the Londoners with a 
reſolution to keep their gates ſhut againſt the 
queen, by reaſon of the approaching aſliſtance ; 
and, indeed, the news of his march greatly 
contributed to prolong the negotiation, be- 
tween the queen and the mayor, which ruined 
her affairs. She no ſooner heard, that the 
earl ot Marche was approaching, and had 
augmented his army, with the remains of the 
carl of Warwick's, than ſhe choſe to retire 
into the north; for ſhe was not only inferior 
to her enemy, but alſo juſtly apprehenſive of 
not being received, in London, it ſhe advanced, 
that way, and of being forced to join battle, 


at the gates of the city, too well inclined to 


favour her enemy. 

The carl of Marche, overjoyed that the 
queen volutarily gave him up the metropolis, 
entered, as it were, in triumph, the begin- 
2 of March; and he was received with the 
acclamations of the inhabitants, who, ſeveral 
years before, had very near declared againſt 
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the court; but the late duke of York's caution 1461. 
had been ſo much to his prejudice, that his 
ſon's friends judged it abſolutely neceſſary to 

place him, at once, on the throne. After 

leveral conſultations, inſtead of being expoſed 

to the delays of a parliament, they relolved 

to proceed to an extraordinary election, firſt 

by the people, and then by the nobles; and 

they believed, that this method might be juſti- 

fied by the act of parliament, confirming the 
agreement between the king and the duke of 

York, and that it was unneceſlary to ſtay for 

a freſh confirmation. 

Accordingly, the earl of Warwick drew An extra“ 
up his army, in St. John's fields, in the midſt ordinary 
ot throngs of people; whom ordering to be mou - 
cait into a ring round him, he read aloud the Rasche. 
agreement between the king and the duke of , 
York, with the act ot parliament, by which 
it was confirmed; and then he told rhe peo- 
ple, that Henry had notorioully violated this 
agreement, and ſo forfeited his right to the 
crown; but, after all, I do not ſee, how he 
could charge the king with the queen's . pro- 
ceedings, ſince he was, all the while, as a 
priſoner, at London; nor was he any more 
his own maſter, after he was with the queen. 
However, this be, the earl ot Warwick, railing 
his voice, asked the people, who ſtood round 
him, Whether they would have Henry ot Lan- 
caſter, tor their king? The whole multitude 
crying out, no, no, he farther asked, Whe- 
ther, according to that ſettlement, they would 
have Edward, ſon to the late duke of York, 
to reign over them? To which, all the people 
anſwered with acclamations, expreſſing their 
conſent, 

Upon this, the people's mind being, as was Anafſem- 
pretended, ſufficiently known, a great council bly of the 
was called of all the biſhops, lords, gentlemen, chief men 
and the magiſtrates, in and about London; wr" vr 
and Edward, in this aſſembly, ſer forth his Rische 
title to the crown, as well by birth, as by the crown. 
foreſaid agreement, and deſired, that it might Hall. 
be adjudged to him. It would have been 
great boldneſs, to diſpute his pretenſion, at 
ſuch a juncture; wherefore, the aſſembly una- 
nimouſly declared, that, Henry of Lancaiter, 
having torteited his right of enjoying the crown, 
during life, by the violation ot the ſolemn a- 
greement made with the duke of York, and 
ratified by the parliament, it was devolved to 
Edward, eldeſt ſon to the duke of York. Up- 
on this declaration, the crown was offered to 
the duke, who accepted it, modeſtly conteſſing 
his inſufficiency ; adding, that, tho' his youth 
and want of experience made him apprehen- 
five of undertaking ſuch a weighty charge, he 
would, however, with God's aſſiſtance, do all 
that was poſſible, to promote the happineſs of 
his people. On the morrow, be went in pro- 
ceſſion to St. Paul's, from whence, he was con- 
ducted, in great ſtate, to Weſtminſter- hall, where 
he fat in the king's ſeat, with the ſcepter of 
St. Edward in his hand ; and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury having asked the people, whether 
they would have Edward earl of Marche, for 
their king ; the people anſwered, with loud ac- 
clamations, "Then the king took the homage 
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holding, of himſelf, the reins of the 


- lifications of a ſovereign; but, being alone, 


| ferent king. 


of the lords that were preſent; and the cere- 


mony concluding with ſinging Te Deum, Ed- 
ward 'was- condutted, with great ſolemnity, to 


the biſhop's palace, where Heury uſually lodg- 
ed, when he was within the walls of the city; 
and, next day, being the 5th of March, he 
Was proclaimed, in London, and the neigh- 
bouting towns, by the name of Edward IV. 
Thus, ended the reign of Henry VI, which 
had laſted, 38 years and a half, without his e- 
ver intermeddling with the adminiſtration of the 
publick affairs; nay, we do not find, that he 
was, on any occaſion, much moved with events, 


tho' they were, for the moſt part, ſach as 


would affect a prince of a different character. 
He was fitter for a private life, than a crown; 
and his great and only defeEt was a natural 
imbecillity, which rendered him incapable of 
overn- 
ment. As he was ever ruled by thoſe, who 
governed, in his name, his capacity did not 
reach to ſee the conſequences of the counſels 
given him, which he apprehended to be always 
ood ; but, in this, he widely differed from the 
ing, his father, whofe genius was always ſu- 
or to that of his miniſters. As to the reſt, 
was chaſte, temperate, extremely religious, 
and abhorred injuftice and cruelty ; and theſe 
virtues have ſerved for a foundation to the 
encomiums beftowed on him by ſeveral hiſto- 
rians, and witich have led fome to conſider 
him, as a real ſaint. Indeed, theſe virtues 
would have rendered him an accompliſhed 
prince, had they been attended with the qua- 


they only made him an honeſt man, and, at 
the ſame time, to fay no worſe, a very indit- 
His incapacity drew upon him 
the contempt of - his ſubjects; but the inno- 
cence of his life never ſuffered it to turn into 
hatred. 
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During the firſt years of his reign, his af{ 1461. 
WA 
The caufes 

of the de- 
cay of the 

Engliſh. _ 

l affairs, in 

decline, it was not fo much owing to their Henry VFs 

fault, as to ſome unforeſeen accidents, which 8% 


fairs were in a proſperous ſituation, being 
managed by the dukes of Bedford and Glon- 
ceſter, his uncles, princes of great abilities, 
and fincerely attached to his intereſt ; and, if, 
even in their life-time, his affairs began to 


all the prudence in the world could not have 

evented. After the deceaſe of the duke of 

dford, Henry was entirely ſwayed by the 
cardinal of Wincheſter and the duke of Sufſolx; 
who, regarding only their own advantage, 
compleated his ruin. Aſterwards, queen Mar- 
garet, wi her uncommon capacity, might have 
reſtored his affairs; but, altogetner regardlcſs 
of the king's glory, or the good of the nation, 
her ſole view was to graſp all the power, and 
uſe the king's name, to authoriſe her.jaffions ; 
and the minifters, ſhe employed, were all of 
the ſame character. It is not, therefore, ſur- 
priſing, that the king's affairs ſhonld run ſo 
ſwiftly into confuſion. The death of the duke 
of Glouceſter will be an indelible ſtain, in 
Margaret's reputation ; and unfortunately, this 
crime reflected but too much upon the king 
himſelt, ſince he had not the reſolution to op- 
pofe it, or puniſh the authors. Accordingly, 
it manifeſtly appeared, that Heaven took pub- 
lick vengeance. of this murder, by the civil 
wars which enſued, that occaſioned the ruin 
of the King, the queen, the prince, their ſon, 
and the whole houſe of Lancatter. 

Henry VI. was 39 years and about a quar- 
ter old, when be was deprived of the crown, 
which he had enjoyed, almoff from his very 
birth; tho” he ſtill lived long enough to be 
the ſport of fortune, as will 2 ſeen, in the 
ſucceeding reign; and Edward, his ſon, 
prince of Wales, was in his 19th year, at the 


time of this fatal revolution. 
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A DIS SE RTATION on the Maip of OrLEans. 


HE actions of Joan of AR c, com- 
monly -called the Maid of Orleans, 


made formerly a very = noiſe in the world; 


and they are diſperſed, in the hiftories of 
France and England, with circumſtances that 
all favour of prodigy. Moſt of the writers, 
upon this ſubject, have ſcarce left their readers 
the liberty of reaſoning and judging ; having 
expreſly decided, ſome, that Joan of Arc was 
inpired by God, others, that ſhe was an in- 
ſtrument of the devil; yet they all agree to in- 
ſinuate, that what ſhe did could not be per- 
formed, without a fupernatural aſſiſtance. 
However, impartial and unprejudiced readers 
find inſuperable difficulties, in both theſe opi- 
nions ; for, as they do not apprehend, where- 
in religion can be concerned, in Joan's acti- 
ons, they think it equally incredible, that God 
ſhould either ſupernathirally raiſe this Maid, in 
favour of Charles VII, or give the devil an 
extraordinary power, to make her his inſtru- 
ment, to ruin the affairs of the Engliſh, in 


France. Hence ſeveral have been led to em- 
brace a third opinion; viz. that the pretended 
inſpiration of Joan of Arc was no more than a 
contrivance, to produce the effect that, indeed, 
attended it. This diverſity of opinions, to- 
gether with the marvellous viſible, in the ac- 
tions of a country girl, very naturally raiſes a 


curioſity, to have a juſt account of this affair ; 


ay 
+ 


* 
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wherefore, I am perſuaded, that it will not be 


unacceptable fairly to examine this matter, 
with the ſole view of diſcovering, as far as 
oſſible, the truth. As I propoſe to be as 
brief, as the nature of the ſubject will allow, 
omitting the learning it able ] 
only relate the facts and teſtimonies, which 
may illuſtrate this affair, and afterwards make 
ſome remarks, upon the whole; and ens; 
who are impatient to purſue the Hiſtory © 
England, may diſpenſe with peruſing this 


Diſſertation, without endangering the loſs of 
any thing abſolutely neceſſary to be known. 


It muſt, firſt, be obſerved, that we have 
5 only 


is capable of, I ſhalt 
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ry author, who gives 


only a ſingle contemporary | 
— of the Maid of Orleans ; for all 
the later writers have made additions to his 
relation, in order to embelliſh their Hiſtory. 
Monſtrelet is the author I mean; who was one 
of the retinue of Philip the Good, duke of 
17 and had himſelf ſeen this girl; 
but he is extremely reſerved; in what he re- 
lates. He never mentions his own opinion; 
and the reaſon is obvious ; for Joan, making 
her appearance, when the duke of Bnrgundy 
was in alliance with England; | Mon elet, 
with all of that party, did not believe her in- 
Ipired ; but, as he did not write his Chronicle, 
till after the duke's reconciliation to king 
Charles, he judged it improper to combar, in 
his writings, the received opinion of the 
French, who were 1 e rg | — 35 
On the contrary, as, ly, nging 
his party, he had not — his ſentiments 


of Joan, he took care to ſay nothing, to make 
it believed, that he was under the ſame pre- 
judice with the reſt of the French; and, there- 
fore, Monſtrelet ſeemis to be a faithful guide, 
who, whatevever his own opinion was, has 
faid nothing, to render him ſuſpected. The 
trath is, he never ſays, either that Joan was, 
or was not inſpired. _ wig 3's 
The fame author has inſerted, in his Chro- 
nicle, a letter. written, in the name of Hen- 
ry VI, to the duke of Burgundy, to inform 
him of what paſſed, at the trial and condem- 
nation of the Maid of Orleans; which might 
be juſtly ſuſpected of partiality, if the facts it 
contains did not, for the moſt part, agree with 
the records of the trial mentioned, hereafter; 
ſo that this letter is a farther means, to enable 
us to diſcover the trath. ee 
We have a third means, the ampleſt and 
moſt conſiderable, viz. Joan's examination and 
anſwers, of which the famous Stephen Paſquier 
has related the particulars ; who affirms, that 
he hat! Joan's original trial, four whole years, 
in his hands; and what he has faid, concern- 
ing her, was faithfully extracted; but we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh what Paſquier aſſerts, as 
of himfalf, from the records of the trial; for 
he was ſo prejudiced, in favour of Joan, that 
he could not avoid-being angry with thoſe of 
his countrymen, who did not believe her in- 
ſpired. He ſays, they were worſe than the 
Engliſh; and extremely injurious to the ho- 
nour of France; ſo that, conſidering only his 
private _=_ he has juſtly rendered_him- 
ſelf ſuſpected to one of the parties; but the 
trial itſelf is an original piece, beyond all ſuſ- 
picion, ſince we find there, verbatim, Joan's 
own anſwers to the articles upon which ſhe 
was examined. | | 
- Monſtrelet's Chronicle; the king of Eng- 
land's letter to the duke of Burgundy, and the 
trial of the Maid are the three evidences, 
which muſt be examined, in order to paſs a 
juſt judgment, upon this affair; for, as to the 
facts diſperſed, in the Hiſtories of France and 


de was then 27 years old; for, in her examination, in 1431, ſhe declared, that ſhe 
ſhe” was 27 years old, Rapin. 


conſequently, when ſhe eame to the king, in 1429, 


. | It mould be read Dompre, Rapin. 


0 * 


Kittation on che Math of Orbis = 
England, which are not drawn from theſe 


three fountains, in my opinion, they deſerve 
very little re | 
the hiſtorians have copied; without any pre- 
vious examination, thoſe that wrote betore 
them; and that ſeyera] have induſtriouſſy em- 
belliſhed their ſubject, by multiplying the 
wonders: If ſyme are to be ited, Joan 
worked miracles, foretold future events, 


; ſince it is manifeſt, that 


v4 


knew ſecrets, unknown to all bur the king, 
1 0 


her heart was found whole and entire, amongſt 
the aſhes of her funeral pile, and, out of the 
flames that conſumed her body, was ſeen to 
fy a white dove, the emblem of her chaſtity, 
They farther relate, that Joan commanded the 
convoy which entered Orleans, and led the 
beſieged to the aſſault of the Engliſh torts ; 
that, by her ſole advice, the battle of Patay 
was fought, and to her bravery the French 
were indebted, for their victory. In a word, 
they pretend, that Joan did all, and leave king 
Charles's generals only the honour, of fighting 
under her banner; but, in all this, they, doubt- 
leſs, exceed the truth; The moſt certain way is 
to keep to the three foreſaid authorities, which 
it will be neceſſary to examine; but I ſhall be- 
gin with Monſtrelet, and cite ſome paſſages of 

isChronicle, eſſential to the point under conſi- 
deration ; for it would be tedions ro copy all 
he has ſaid; concerning the Maid: 


* Nov, in the year abovementioned, caffe 


” . 


* to the king; at Chinon, where he refided, 
damſel, about 20 years old *, called 


* 4 younL 
« Joan, Joched and dreſſed, like a man; who 


Burgundy, at Droimy f, a place not far 
from Vahcouleur. n was long a 
ſervant, at an inn, and had the courage to 
ride the horſes to water, and alſo to periorm 
other feats, not uſually done by young girls; 
and, being turned away, ſhe was ſent to the 
king by Sir Robert de Baudricourt, cap- 
tain, under the king, of Vaucouleur, who 
furniſhed her with horſes; and four or five 
attendants. She ſtiled herſelf Pucelle, or 
Maid, inſpired with divine grace, and ſaid 
ſhe was ſent to che king, to put him in 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom, of which he was 
unjuſtly deprived. She was in a very mean 
A. de . and ſhe was, ou? my months, 
in ing's palace, whom ſhe, ſeveral 
times, admenifed to ſuppl 

and aid, and the would ks his enemies, 
and exalt his dominion. In the interim, 


the king and his council gave no credit to 
* whatever ſhe ſaid, bur took her for a mad- 
6, 


woman, and diſordered in her ſenſes ; for, 
to ſo great princes and other noblemen, ſuch, 
or the like, words are very doubtful and 
dangerous, as well becauſe of the wrath of 
the Lord chiefly, as of the ſlander from the 
talk of the world. All her words were, in 
the name of God; and, therefore, many of 
«thoſe, that ſaw and heard her ſpeak, were 
« {trongly perſuaded, that ſhe was, as ſhe af- 


cc 


was-29. years of age; and, 


e 
* 


E 1 2 
<« firmed, 


her with men 


was born in the Þ between Lorrain and 
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ce firmed, inſpired by God. She was, ſeveral 
& times, examined by notable clerks and other 
te learned men of great authority, that her in- 
« tention might be more fully diſcovered ; 
&* but ſhe always kept to her point, ſaying, if 
© the king would believe her, ſhe would re- 
re ftore him to his dominions. When ſhe 
te came before the king, there were preſent 


* the duke of Alenſon, the king's marſhal, 


c and ſeveral generals; for the king had held 
« a council, about the ſiege of Orleans, and 
© from thence went to Poitiers, and this 
©« Maid with him. Soon after, the marſhal 
« was ordered to carry proviſions and other 
ce neceſſaries to Orleans; Joan would attend 
© him, and requeſted, that ſhe might have a 
c ſuit of armour and men's cloaths, with which 
© ſhe was furniſhed ; and, preſently atter, ſhe 
« ſet up her ſtandard and went to Blois, the 
& place of rendezvous, and from thence to 
« Orleans, with the reſt. She was always 
ce completely armed; in this expedition, many 
© came and liſted under her; and, when ſhe 
<« arrived, at Orleans, ſhe was made very wel- 
t come, and many people were overjoyed, at 
« her coming,” | | 
This is all that Monſtrelet ſays of the Maid, 
to her entry into Orleans; and it may be re- 
marked, that ſhe did not command the con- 
voy, but only attended the marſhal, with ſome 
who had liſted under her. As to the ſtorming 
of the forts, it ſeems, at firſt, from his account 
of it, that Joan commanded, in all the ſallies; 
but, afterwards, he ſays: And tho}, in 
re theſe three aſſaults, Joan is reported by 
c common fame to have had the chief com- 
« mand; yet all, or moſt part, of the noble 
« knights and captains were in them, who, 
« qduring the ſiege, were in the city of Or- 
« leans, and behaved, each for his part, va- 
C liantly, as warriors ought to do, on ſuch 
* occa{ions.” However, he highly applauds 
her valour, in ſeveral places. For inſtance, 
ſpeaking of the march of the French army, 
after the railing of the ſiege of Orleans, he 
ſays : © Joan was always in the front, before 
cc her ſtandard ; and, in all the marches, her 


c her fame was ſpread, as if there had been 


« no other warrior but her herſelt.” 

After his deſcription of the battle of Patay, 
he adds, and 450 cially Joan acquired, on 
« ſuch occaſions, 4 great praiſe and reputa- 
« tion, that it was Sparky imagined, that 
<« the king's enemies would be no longer able 
< to reſiſt her; and that ſhortly, by her means, 
<« the king would be reſtored to his whole 
« kingdom.” | 

In tine, not tocite too many paſlages of this 
author, it is ſufficient to obſerve, in a word, 
that, when he mentions the inſpiration of the 
Maid, he never gives his own opinion, but 
only ſays, that ſhe called herſelf inſpired. He 
is ſo very cautious, that, in ſpeaking of what 
the duke of Burgundy ſaid to her, when he 
went to ſee her, after ſhe was taken, he pre- 
tends not to remember it, tho? he was him- 
ſelf an ear-witneſs. His words are, as follows : 
The duke went to ſee her, at the place 
Where the was lodged, and {poke to her 


4 which ſhe 


« fome words, which I have forgot; tho? I 
Vas preſent.” It is obvious, that the duke's 
words were reproaches, for ſeducing the peo- 
ple, and menaces, on that account ; but Mon- 
{trelet chuſes rather to be ſilent, than to ſay 
any thing, pro or con. | 
e likewiſe affirms, that, a few days before 
2 threw herſelf into Compiegne, ſhe had 
tought a captain of the duke of Burgundy 's, 
called Franquet d' Arras, and, having taken 
him priſoner, cut off his head; but he does 
not tell us, whether juſtly, or not, contenting 
himſelf with barely relating the fact. | 
When he comes, at laſt, to her condemnation, 
he does not diſcover his own ſentiments ; for he 
only tranſcribes the king of England's letter to 
the duke of Burgundy, on that occaſion; but, as 
this letter is an original which may help to diſ- 
2 the truth, it will be proper to inſert it, at 
ength. 
+ Moſt dear and well-beloved Uncle, 
2 T H E fervent affection, whicli we are ſen- 
oe ſible you have, as a true catholick, for 
* our holy mother, the church, and for the 
te advancement of our faith, juſtly exhorts 
* and admoniſhes us to notify to you, in wri- 
* ting, what, to the honour of our ſaid holy 
mother, the church, to the confirmation of 
our faith, and to the extirpation of petti- 
« lent errors, has been lately in this our city 
e of Roan ſolemnly tranſacted. 
It is now notorious, almoſt every-where 
by common fame, how the woman, who cal- 
led herſelf Joan the Maid, had, for above 
theſe two years, contrary to the divine law, 
and the condition of her ſex, wandered a- 
bout in men's clothes, a thing abominable 
to God, and was in ſuch a dreſs brought 
to our and your mortal enemy; and to 
whom and to thoſe of his party, church- 
men, nobles, and commons, ſhe often inti- 
mated, that ſhe was ſent from God; pre- 
ſumptuouſly boaſting to have, perſonally and 
* viſibly, converſed with St. Michael and 
* great numbers of angels and faints of pa- 
radiſe, as St. Catharine and St. Margaret; 
by which falſe intimation, and the promiſe 
of future victories, ſhe turned the hearts of 
many men and women from the truth, to 
tables and lyes. She alſo wore arms appoint- 
ed for knights and eſquires, and {et up a 
c {tandard; moreover, ſhe demanded, with 
* . boldneſs, pride, and preſumption, to 
* bear the moſt excellent arms of France, 


cc 


partly obtained, and bore, in, 
6 ſeveral incurſions and aſſaults, as did like- 
* wiſe her brothers, according to report; 
e namely, Azure, two Flower-de-Luces, Or, 
and a Sword, the point upwards, fermed 
« with a Crown. In this ſtave, ſhe took the 
field, and led men at arms and archers, in 
bands and great companies, to commm and 

&« exerciſe inhuman cruelties, by ſhedding 
« human blood, by exciting ſeditions and 
« commotions among the people, leading 
« them into perjury, rebellion, ſuperſtition, 
and erroneous opinions; by interrupting all 
true peace, and renewing mortal wars; by 
<« {uftering herſelf to bo honoured and reve- 
| „ . 0 poneed 
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« renced of many, as a ſaint; and by work- 
« ing other damnable deeds, too tedious to 
ec be related, which, however, were notorious, 
« in ſeveral places, at which almoſt all Chri- 
tc ſtendom was offended. But God, taking 
& pity on his faithful people, and not ſuffer- 
c ing them to remain long in danger, nor to 
© continue in vain, deſtructive, and novel o- 
4e pinions, which they had raſhly embraced, 
a 2 permitted, through his great goodneſs 
tc and mercy, that this woman ſhould be ta- 
« ken in your army, at the ſiege you was 
© carrying on, at Compiegne, and, by 601 
« good means, put into our power. And, 
yy nw” we were, immediately, required by 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, where ſhe was 
e apprehended, to deliver over to him, as 
te her ordinary eccleſiaſtical judge, the faid 
© joan, charged with the crime of high-trea- 
© {on againſt the Divine Majeſty; we, as 
tc well out of reverence to our holy mother, 
rc 


ce fer to our own will and pleaſure, as for the 


honour and exaltation of our holy taich, de- 
livered her to him to be brought to her trial, 
without ſuffering our ſecular judges to take 
vengeance upon her, as we might lawfully 
have done, conſidering the great damages 
and miſchiefs, the horrible murders, and 
« execrable crueltics, with innumerable crimes, 
te ſhe had committed againſt us and our duti- 
ce ful loyal people. The bithop joined with 
cc him the vicar of the inquĩſitor of errors and 
cc hereſies; and, calling in with them a great 
te and notable number of ſolemn maſters, and 
cc doctors in divinity and canon-law, they 
cc 
cc 
cc 
tc 
ec 
cc 
te 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
te 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c 


* 


ravity, the proceſs of this Joan. After 
be and the inquiſitor, judges in the cauſe, 
had, for ſeveral days, examined her, they 
ordered her confeſſions and aſſertions to be 
maturely weighed by the maſters and doc- 
tors, and, in general, by all the faculties of 
our moſt dearly beloved daughter, the uni- 
verſity of Paris, before whom the confeſſions 


ec 
ec 
cc 
c 


opinion and deretmination, the judges 
found Joan guilty of ſuperſtition, witchcratt, 
blaſphemy againſt God and his ſaints, 
ſchiſm, and of greatly erring in the faith of 


A 


ec Jeſus Chriſt ; and, in order to reſtore her 


<« to the union and communion of our holy 
« mother, the church, to cleanſe her from her 
horrible and deſtructive crimes and wicked- 
« neſs, and to 1 her ſoul from eternal 
« damnation, ſhe was, often and long, very 
e charitably and calmly admoniſhed, to reject 
* and renounce all her errors; and humbly 
* return to the way and paths of truth, or 
* otherwiſe the would greatly endanger both 
& ſoul and body. 

But the moſt pernicious and ſchiſmatical 
© ſpirit of pride and outrageous preſumption, 
* which is always endeavouring to deſtroy 
* the union and 22 of Chriſtians, ſo ſtrong- 
© ly poſſeſſed the ſaid Joan, that, notwith- 
< ftanding all the holy doctrine or counſel, or 
other mild exhortations, adminiſtered to her, 


her hardened and obſtinate heart would not 


the church, whoſe ordinances we juſtly pre- 


commenced, with great ſolemnity and due 


and aſſertions were laid. Purſuant to their 
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cc 


cc 
cc 


be humbled: or mollified. She {till boaſted, 
that all ſhe had done was performed, by 
the command of God and the holy Virgin, 
who had viſibly appeared to her. And what 
is worſe, ſhe would acknowledge no judge 
on earth, except God alone, and the ſaints 
in paradiſe ; reje&ing the judgment of our 
holy father, the pope, and of a general 
council, and the univerſal, church militant. 


© Upon which; her eccleſiaſtical judges, ſee- 


ing her perſevere ſo long, and fo obſtinately, 


in her reſolution and purpoſe, ordered her 
to be conducted. to the church, before the 
clergy- and people, there afſembled in great 


multitudes ; in the preſence of whom her 
wicked purpoſes were diſplayed, expoſed, and 
declared, ſolemnly and publickly, by a no- 


table doctor in divinity; to the exaltation 
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of our faith, the extirpation ot errors, and 


the edification and amendment of chriſtian 


people. 
moniſhed to return to the union of the holy 


church, and reform her faults and errors, 
* wherein ſhe was hardened ; and, therefore, 


the judges proceeded to denounce upon 


her the uſual and cuſtomary ſentence, in 
But, before the ſentence was 
fully declared, ſhe, in appearance, began to 
relent, crying out, the would return to the 


ſuch caſes : 


holy church. This was readily and gladly 


heard by the judges and clergy, who kind-- 
ly received her, hoping, by that means, her 
{oul and body would be ſaved from perdi- 


tion and torment. , Then ſhe ſubmitted to 


the ordinance of the holy church, abjured, 
wich her own mouth, her errors and abo- 


minable crimes, and made a publick recan- 


tation, ſigning the inſtrument, with her 


own hand: And, thus, our compaſſionate 
mother, the holy church, rejoicing over this 
penitent finner, glad to find and reſtore 


this ſtrayed and loſt ſheep, to the reſt of the 


After that, ſhe was charitably ad- 


fold, condemned her to do penance, in pri- 


ſon. But ſhe was ſcarce there, before the 
fire of her pride, which ſeemed to be ex- 


tinguiſhed, rekindled into peſtiferous flames, 
by the ſuggeſtions of the enemy: And, 


preſently, the unfortunate Joan relapſed into 
her tormer errors and follics; lately abjured 
and recanted. 


« Wherefore, according to the decrees and 


orders of the holy church, ſhe was again 
publickly preached, that ſhe might not, 


hereafter, infect the reſt of rhe members of 


Chriſt: And, as ſhe relapſed into her 
former deteſtable crimes and faults, ſhe was 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, and con- 
demned to be burnt. Perceiving her end 
to approach, ſhe plainly owned and confeſ- 
ſed, that the ſpirits which, ſhe ſaid, ap- 


< peared to her, ſeveral times, were evil and 


lying ſpirits; and that their frequent pro- 
miles, to free her, were falſe. Thus, the 
acknowledged, that the had been deceived 
and mocked by theſe ſpirits ; and, purſuang 
to her ſentence, ſhe was carried bound 
to the old market-place, in Roan, and 
publickly burnt, in the ſight of all the 


people.” | 
| | Before 


Before we proceed to her trial, it will not 
be improper to ſee a letter, ſaid to be ſent by 
her, to the king of England and his generals, 
before the ſiege of Orleans was raiſed ; which 
70u have, as Pillows, in the words of John de 

rres, a French hiſtorian. | 

King of EncLanD, | 

« Do juſtice to the King of heaven, in his 
* royal blood. Reſtore to the Virgin the 
# keys of all the good cities you have forced. 
« She is come from God, to demand the 
ce blood royal, and is ready to make peace, if 
te you are willing to do juſtice, and reſtore what 
<« you have taken away. King of England, 
<& if you will not do, thus, I am chief of the 
© war. In what place ſoever I find your men, 
ce in France, I will make them depart, whe- 
« ther they will, or no. If they will ſubmit, 
« I will take them to mercy. The Virgin 
4 comes from the King of heaven, to drive 

e you out of France. If you will not obey, 
« ſhe will make ſuch a havock, as has not 
« been known in France, this 1000 years. 
« And be aſſured, the King of heaven will 
* ſend to her, and her good men at arms, 
« greater ſtrength than you can have. Go, 
© in God's name, into your own country. 
« Perſiſt not obſtinately in your opinion; for 
« you ſhall not hold France of the King of 
ce heaven, ſon of the holy Mary. But king 
te Charles, the right heir, ſhall poſſeſs it, to 
« whom God has given it, and he ſhall enter 
« Paris, with a noble train. You, William 


« Thomas, lord Scales, lieutenants of the 
ce duke of Bethford, and you, duke of Beth- 
ce ford, ſtiling yourſelf regent of France, ſpare 
« innocent blood. Leave Orleans at liberty. 
tc If you do not juſtice to thoſe you have in- 
« jured, the French will perform the nobleſt 
« exploit that ever was done, in Chriſten- 
« dom. Hear this advice from God and the 
Virgin.“ 


This letter written, in a prophetick ſtile, 
by a girl who pretended to be ſent from 
God, and ſeems ſo certain of the future, ought 
to contain nothing, but what was afterwards 
exactly verified; and yet there are predictions 
in it, which were never accompliſhed. For 
inſtance, it is not true, that ſhe expelled a 
ſingle Engliſhman out of France. She farther 


as had not been known, this xo000 years, in 
France ; which words can only relate to the 
railing of the ſiege of Orleans, and the battle 
of Patay : Bur the firſt of theſe actions has 


garriſon ſhould make a falley, and drive the 
beſiegers from their poſts, is a thing too com- 
mon to be accounted a miracle. As to the 
battle of Patay, if Jean had commanded the 
French army, which the did nor, can it, with 
any juſtice or propriety, be ſaid, that action 
deſerved to be expreſſed, in her terms? The 
Engliſh had only 6000 men, and loſt 2500 ; 


thoſe of the French, at Crecy, Poictiers, and 
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« Poullet, earl of Suffolk, John, lord Talbot, 


affirms, that ſhe will make fo great a havock, 


nothing, in itſelf, extraordinary; for that a 


but this defeat hardly bears any proportion to 


Azincourt; the firſt of which was but a 16, 
and the laſt only 13 or 14 years, before Joan's 
time. | | 5 
It is farther remarkable, that, in her letter, 
ſhe ſpeaks, as if ſhe was actually at the hea 
of the armies of France, ſince ſhe ſummoned 
the king of England, to return her the keys 
of all the towns, in his poſſeſſion; and yet 
the letter muſt have been written, whilſt ſhe 
was only upon the march, with the convoy 
intended for Orleans ; which, inſtead of com- 
manding, ſhe obtained, ſays Monſtrelet, 4s a 
ſort of favour, leave to attend. I paſs over 
her ſpeaking to the king of England, as if 
then an adult perſon, tho* he was but nine 
years old, exhorting him not to perſiſt in his 
opinion; nor of her admoniſhing him to de- 
part out of France, cho he was then, in Eng- 
land. Theſe things may be overlooked, as 
being in a prophetick ſtiſe, and conſidered, as 
ſo many figures of ſpeech ; bur ſhe ſhould, at 
leaſt, have known the names of thoſe the ad- 
dreſſed, and not have called the earl of Suf- 
folk, Poullet, when his name was de la Pole, 
To miftake the names of foreigners may 
eaſily excuſed, in common perſons ; but 
cannot conceive, how it is pardonable, in one 
that pretended to ſpeak, in the name, and by 
the authority of God. Theſe and ſeveral other 
reaſons, which it would be too tedious to re- 
cite, induce me to believe, that this letter 
was compoſed, after the event, by ſome perſon, 
that knew the Maid had really written to the 
king of England, or the duke of Bedford, as 
will appear from the fequel. 
Let us proceed now to the proceſs of Joan 
of Arc, as we find it, in Paſquier; I fay to 
the proceſs, and not to the — of that 
author, who lived too long after her, for his 
teſtimony to be of any great weight; for it is 
fafficient to ſay, with reſpe& to him, that he 
every- where Peake of her, with large enco- 
miums, and believed ſhe was really inſpired, 
and ſent from God, to ſave France. Her exa- 
minations and anſwers, which I ſhall abridge, 
as much as poſſible, without obſcuring the 
ſenſe, are, as follows. | 
In the firſt place, being charged to ſpeak the 
truth, ſhe anſwered, ſhe would relate what 
concerned her father and mother, but not diſ- 
cloſe the revelations ſhe had told king Charles, 
tho", in eight days, ſhe ſhould know, whether 
ſhe might, or no. MER 
To the ſecond queſtion, about her name 
and family, ſhe replied, ſhe was of the village 
of Dompre, and was called, in her own coun- 
try, Joan Jeanette, but, in France, Joan of 
Arc ; that her father's name was James of 
Arc, and her mother's Iſabella, &c. 
That ſhe was then about 29 years of age. 
That ſhe was, by trade, a ſeamſtreſs and 
ſpinſter, and not a fhepherdeſs. 
That ſhe went, every hear, to confeſſion. 
That ſhe often heard a voice from heaven, 
and, in the place where ſhe heard it, likewiſe 
ſaw a light, which ſhe took for an angel 
that the voice had frequently warned her to 
go into France, and raiſe the ſiege of Orleans; 
and that ſhe ſhould go to Robert de Baudri- 


court, 
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rd, to conduct her, which ſhe 


did, according 4 
- She added, he knew God loved the duke 
of Orleans; and ſhe had received more re- 
velations, concerning him; than any perſon 
living, except the king 


She alſo confeſſed, that ſhe engaged in a 
skirmiſh, before Paris, on a holy-day and 


being asked, whether that was ht, ſhe an- 


ſwered, Proceed. 
Being asked, when ſhe heard the voice laſt; 
ſhe replied, yeſterday, three times, in the 


morning, at the time of Veſpers, and when 


the Ave Maria bell rung, in the evening. 
Being examined, whether ſhe had ever 
ſeen any fairies, ſhe anſwered, no; but that 
one of her god-mothers prerended to have 
ſeen ſome, at the fairy-tree, near the village 
of Dompre. „ 059 69 the . : gn 9063! 
Being asked, who they were that ſpoke to 
her, ſhe replied, St. Catharine, and St. Mar- 
garet ; and that ſhe had often ſeen and touch- 
ed them, ſince her confinement, and kiſſed 
the ground, on which they trod; more- 
an, that ſhe conſulted them, about her an- 
Wers. ; Wy NR 2063.3, 2543 Oi > 0: a7; a6 
She farther affirmed, that ſhe had put on 
men's clothes, by the expreſs command of 
God, and was wounded in-the neck, before 
Orleans. — 3 ae 31 
Item. That, within ſeven years, the Eng- 
liſh ſhopld leave a greater pledge, than that, 
before Orleans, and loſe all their poſſeſſions, 
P ²˙ Q m or a4 
That they ſhould ſuſtain, in France, a much 
greater loſs, than they had, hitherto, done, by 
means of a ſignal victory, which the Frenc 
{honld gain over them 2: 
| Being asked, whether ſhe bore any coat of 
arms, ſhe anſwered, No, but only her ſtan- 
dard; but that, indeed, the king had given 
her brothers a coat of arms; viz. in a field 


Azure, two Flower-de-luces, Or, and a crown 


in the middle. 3 
She added, that her father dreamt ſhe would 
go with the ſoldiers, and, on that account, 
kept her ſhort, and ſaid, he had rather ſee her 
..., ĩ Eo cut 
Ihen ſhe was charged with throwing her- 
ſelf headlong from the tower, in order to kill 
herſelf, whilſt ſhe was priſoner, ar Beaurevoir. 
She confeſſed the fact, but faid, that her in- 
tent was not to kill herſelf, but to make her 
eſcape. | n peed Se gs. 20 
During her proceſs, ſhe deſired leave to 
hear maſs, and communicate, at Eaſter; 
which was granted her, provided ſhe would 
put on women's clothes; but ſhe choſe rather 
not to communicate, than do ir, on that con- 
dition. —_ 5 

She was charged with ſuffering herſelf to be 
worſhipped ; but &- replied, that, it ſome 
had kiſſed her hand, or clothes, it was without 
her conſent. Eos 

After theſe anſwers, come ſeveral others, 
which give occaſion to believe, that they 
were made to as many interrogations, ſup- 
preſſed by Paſquier; which are, as follow; 
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cout, captain of Vaucouleurs, who would 
give her a 


That ſhe had talked with St. Catharine and 
St. Margaret, at the faĩry- tree, and not with 
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the fairies, as ſhe had been accuſed ; that ſne 


began, at 13 years of age, to Tonverſe with 
theſe ſaints. - . ere * N 
That, being 20 years old, ſhe hired herſelf, 
at Neufchatel, in Lorrain; to a woman that 
kept an inn; called La Rouſſe ; where ſhe led 
the beaſts to graſs, arid watered the horſes, 
and fo learned to ride. . 
That, whilſt ſhe was there, ſhe had a _law- 
ſuit, concerning a marriage, before the official 
of Thoul, and carried her cauſe. - 
That, having ſerved, five years, ſhe return- 
ed to her father, and, againſt his will, went 
to Baudrirourt, who made no account of her, 
for the two firſt months; but, in the third, he 
gave her a guard of 20 knights, an eſquire, 
and four ſervants, to conduct her to the king, 
at Chinon. n [ts 
The judges preſſingly requeſting her to put 
on women's apparel : She anſwered, ſhe de- 
ſired to have none of her ſex's clothes, but a 
ſhift, after D 
Upon this, ſhe was told, ſhe ſhould be re- 
ceived to communion, only in women's clothes 
but ſhe refuſed to comply with that condition; 
However, ſhe conſented, at laſt, to take a 
woman's habit, to hear maſs, provided ſhe 
{ſhould be allowed to put on men's clothes 
again ; but, that favour being refuſed her, ſhe 
declared, that ſhe would rather die than be 
dreſſed, like a woman, contrary to God's ex- 
R n 
. She alſo ſaid, ſhe had promiſed the king, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and cauſe him to be 
—_— a nia; 5 
She was accuſed of being always againſt a 
peace ; which ſhe owned, affirming, that no 
peace could be concluded, unleſs the Engliſh 
would leave France. 12 
The proctor charging her with cauſing a 
{word to be concealed, in St. Catharine's 
church, at Fierbois, and ſending for the ſame, 
after ſhe had diſcourſed with the king, ſhe 
denied ſhe had ever uſed any frauds ; but ſhe 
acknowledged, that ſhe had heard three maſſes, 
in that church. any 01} 
Being charged with ſaying, the was ſent 
from God, to wage war, which was — 74 


. 
. 


contrary to the will of God; ſhe replied, 


that, in the letter ſent by her to the king of 
England and the princes of the blood, ſhe had' 
fifit offered them peace. Paſquier tells us, 
thar the letter is copied in the trial ; but, as 
he has not tranſcribed it himſelf, we cannot 
be ſure it is the ſame inſerted by de Serres, in 
his Hiſtory. | e 

Jo the charge of putting to death Franquet 
d' Arras, her priſoner, the anſwered, that he was 


a notorious robber, and condemned to die by 
the bailiff of Senlis. | 


_ As tothe accuſation of her having, ſeveral 


times, communicated, in men's clothes, and 
kneeled to the voice which ſpoke to her, ſhe 
confeſſed the whole. 

The proctor likewiſe accuſed her of having 
ſeduced many people, to ſuch a degree, that 
cy eee ber, as 4 uns, canſed prayers 
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to be ſaid, in the church, to her honour, 
maintained that, except the holy Virgin, ſhe 
was the greateſt of ſaints, and wore about 
them her image, in -lead, or other metal. 
To this charge the anſwered, that God ſhould 
be judge. 8 

Being charged with uſurping dominion over 
men, by making herſelf chief of the war, ſhe 
replied, that ſhe had done it, to vanquith 
the Engliſh ; adding, that her ſtandard was 
of linnen or fuſtian, bordered with velvet, 
with a field ſeeme of fleur-de-lis, and in the 
middle, the image of God holding the world, 
ſupported by two angels in white, and under- 
neath, Jeſus Maria. | 

Upon this, her judges upbraided her, for 
aſcribing to God ſuch vanities, contrary to the 
reverence due to himſelf, and asked her, whe- 
ther ſhe put her confidence in her - ſtandard ; 


. 


to which ſhe anſwered, ſhe placed her con- 


fidence only in him whoſe image it bore. 

She was afterwards asked, why ſhe alone 
held her ftandard, at the coronation of king 
Charles. She replied, it was but juſt, that he, 
who had been in trouble, ſhould be alſo in 

lory. I, | | 
. She was farther told, that, being wounded 
before Paris, ſhe cauſed her armour to be 
hung up, in the church of St. Denis, out of 
oſtentation: She anſwered, ſhe did it, from 
a motive of piety, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe that were wounded, in war. | 

Laſtly,” ſhe was asked, if ſhe would ſubmit 
to the judgment of the church militant. She 
replied, ſhe would, provided the church did 
not enjoin her what was iĩmpracticable; that 
ſhe could not, in any wiſe, revoke what ſhe 
had ſaid, about her viſions and revelations ; 
and that, if the church affirmed they were 
iflufions, - ſhe would not refer it to the judg- 
ment of men, but to God alone. 

The examination being ended, the judges 
drew up the following ſummary of her con- 
feſſions. | 

I. That, being 13 years old, ſhe ſaw St. 
Michael, St. Catharine, St. Margaret, and a 
great company of angels. 

II. That theſe ſaints adviſed her to go to 
king Charles, and to wear men's clothes. 

III. That ſhe choſe rather not to hear maſs, 


and communicate, than to put on women's 


apparel. | 5 | 

IV. Thar ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of the church militant. . 

V. That ſhe pretended to foretel future 
contingencies. : | 

VI. Thar ſhe knew faints, by their voices, 
whom ſhe had never ſeen, or heard, before. 
VII. That the was expreſly commanded by 
God, to wear men's clothes: 

VIII. That the caſt herſelf headlong from a 
tower, chuſing rather to die, than remain in 
the power of her enemies. 

IX. Thar ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but 
alſo touched bodily St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret, and kiſſed the ground on which 
they trod. 5 

The proctor having taken his concluſions, 
upon theſe articles, the judges ſaid, that hat 


Joan of Arc had done was all an impoſtute 


and the invention of the devil, to delude the 


poor people: That ſhe was guilty of diſobe- 
dience to her parents, and of idolatry, to the 
diſhonour of hs church; particularly in chuſ- 
ing rather to deprive herſelf of the body of our 
Lord, than lay aſide men's clothes. At this 
ſentence were preſent the biſhops of Coutance 
and Liſieux, the chapter of the cathedral of 
Roan, 16 doors, fix licentiates, or batchel- 

lors in divinity, and 11 advocates of Roan. 
This ſentence, being ſent to the univ 

of Paris, was confirmed by the faculties of 
divinity and the decrees, and Joan pronounced 
a heretick and ſchiſmatick ; ot then the 
univerſity wrote to the king and the biſhop 
of Bayeux, to defire that ſhe might be put to 
death. Paſquier does not inform us, to what 
niſhment the was condemned , by this firſt 
entence; all that can be faid is, ſhe was, 
at leaſt, excommunicated. However that be, 
Joan, being carried into the church, and 
placed on a ſcaffold, was publickly preached, 
as it was termed, in thoſe days ; and, being 
greatly terrified by all rheſe preparations, ſhe 
cried out aloud, the would ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of God and the pope. But, finding what 
the ſaid was inſufficient to revoke her ſentence, 
or prevent the publication, ſhe declared, ſhe 
would ſtand to the church's determination: 
That, ſince ſo many wiſe and learned men 
affirmed, that her viſions did not come from 
God, ſhe was willing to believe ſo too, which 
ſhe repeated, ſeveral -times ; and- then ſhe 
made a publick abjuration, inſerted in the 

trial ; but Paſquier judged it improper to re- 
late the contents. | | 

Upon this abjuration, another ſentence in- 
tervened, abſolving her from the bond of ex- 
communication, and condemning her to per- 
petual impriſonment, by way of penance; 
after which, ſhe put on women's apparel; bur, 
as ſhe had, all along, been very obſtinate, as 
to men's clothes, which ſhe wore, as ſhe pre- 
tended, by God's expreſs command, it was 
thought expedient to try, whether her abju- 
ration was fincere, by leaving a man's habit 
with her, in priſon. This expedient, to her 
misfortune, proved but too ſucceſsful; ſince 
ſhe was no fooner alone, than ſhe reſumed 
that habit. On the morrow, being found in 
that dreſs. She was asked the reaſon ſhe repli- 
ed, ſhe had put on her former habit, by the 
expreſs order of St. Catharine and St. Marga- 
ret, and choſe rather to obey God than man. 
Upon this, an information being entered a- 
28 her, in the cecleſiaftical court, ſhe was 
eclared an heretick relapſe, and delivered 
over to the ſecular arm. Paſquier is altogether 
filent, as to her confeſſion, according to the 
king of England's letter, that ſhe was ſeduc- 
ed by lying ſpirits, who had promiſed to re- 
leaſe her; and, indeed, this confeſſion is di- 
rectly contrary to the inferenes Paſquier would 
draw from the records of the trial, viz. that 
Joan was inſpired by God. He only ſays, 
the was ſentenced to be burnt, May the 3 it, 
1431; but, as all the reſt of the facts, con- 
tained in the king's letter, exactly agree "_ 
che 


Book 


and they found their opinion upon theſe four 


XII. 
the records of the proceſs, I cannot ſee, 
why _— ſilence ſhould cauſe this to be 
ſuſpecte | 2 
One might make numberleſs refleEtions, up- 
on the examination, anſwers, and behaviour 
of the Maid; but, not to tire the reader's pa- 
tience, I ſhall content my ſelf with the follow- 
ing remarks. f NEE 

1. It is evident, that Paſquier's view, in 
his account of this trial, was, to prove Joan's 
inſpiration; and, therefore, being prejudiced, 
he did not ſcruple to curtail, in ſeveral places, 
the queſtions and anſwers. This is maniteſt, 
in that ſeveral of the anſwers have no con- 
nexion with the queſtions, nor with one ano- 
ther; for example, what ſhe ſays, in her an- 
ſwer to the ſecond queſtion, about the duke 
of Orleans, neceflarily ſuppoſes ſome other 
queſtion, which Paſquier was pleaſed to omit: 

2, It appears, that he has paſſed over in ſi- 
lence ſome of the anſwers; for inſtance, it is 
ſaid, in the ſummary ot Joan's conteflion, that 
ſhe had boaſted of ſeeing St. Michael, and yet 
It is not mentioned in the examination. 

3. Paſquier would not tranſcribe Joan's let- 
ter to the king of England, nor her abjurati- 
on; tho' they are papers of no leſs importance 
than all he has produced; and he was much 
more unwilling to mention her confeſſion, 
before her death, that ſhe was ſeduced or de- 
ceived. From theſe omiſſions it may be pre- 
ſumed, that Paſquier ſought, in Joan's trial, 
not ſo much what might be ſerviceable to diſ- 
cover the truth, as what he judged conducive 


to prove his opinion; and, indeed, he multi-. 


plics words, to draw from Joan's anſwers con- 
ſequences favourable to his ſentiments, and to 
ſhew, that her predictions were accompliſhed, 


and all her aſſertions true; but he labours 


chiefly to prove, by very weak arguments, 
that the duke of Orleans was, as the Maid 
affirmed, greatly beloved of God. Among 
other reaſons he alledges, that God had bleſſed 
that prince with two illuſtrious ſons; the one 
legitimate, afterwards king of France, by the 
name ot Lewis XII, and the other natural, 
viz. the renowned general, known firſt by the 
name of the baſtard of Orleans, and aſter- 
wards by that of carl of Dunois and Longue- 
ville; but it is notorious, that the latter was 
natural brother, and not ſon to the duke of 
Orleans, mentioned b Joan. It is ſurpriſing, 
that a man, ſo verſed, as Paſquicr, in the 
Hiſtory of France, ſhould be guilty of fo 
grols a miſtake. | 

Having related ſuch facts, concerning the 
Maid, as are undeniable,ſfince they are ſupport- 
ed by inconteſtable teſtimonies, nothing more 
remains, but to examine the three opinions, 
upon this affair, in order to embrace the 
moſt probable. 35 

Moſt of the French writers maintain, that 
Joan was really inſpired, and ſent by God; 


Principal reaſons. The firſt is the poſſibility 

of Gods working ſuch miracles; but, admit- 

ting this point, they cannot draw any infe- 

_ from the poſſibility, for the truth of the 
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ed upon her viſions of ſaints and angels; but * 


The ſecond is Joan's own evidence, ground- 


this is the very thing in diſpute, and conſe- 
quently cannot be urged, as a proof. 
The third reaſon is taken from her know- 
ing king Charles, in diſguiſe, among his cour- 
tiers. This does not deſerve an anſwer; for, 
ſuppoſing, as a great many believe, that Joan 
was perſuaded to act this part, it is caly to 
conceive, that ſhe might be very well inſtruct- 
ed to know the king, tho ſhe had never ſeen 
him before. . N 
The fourth is drawn from the accompliſh- 
ment of her predictions, of the railing of the 
ſiege of Orleans and the king's coronation, at a 
time when theſe events were extremely im- 
probable. This reaſon, added to her ſurpriſ- 
ing valour, on all occaſions, is, doubtleſs, the 
ſtrongeſt that can be alledged, for this opini- 
on; yet the objections, ro which this argu- 
ment is liable, very much weaken, it not 
wholly deſtroy it, | 
Firſt, it may be objected, it is only ſhe 
herſelf, who ſaid, in her examination, and 
after the event, that ſhe had foretold to the 
king the railing of the fiege of Orleans, and 
his coronation. We have obſerved, that 
Monitrelet only makes her ſay to the king, 
in general terms, "That ſhe would cxalt his 
A — Hrs and drive his enemies out of 
© the kingdom; which, however, ſhe did 
not perform, ſince the Engliſh were not ex- 
pelled out of France, till above 20 years 
after her death. 2 234; 
Moreover, Joan ſays, in her examination, 
that theſe rwo things were revealed to her by 
St. Catharine and St. aret. I do not pro- 
poſe to conſider, here, all the objections that 
may be made to this circumitance. I am wil- 
ling to ſuppoſe, that God reveals ſometimes 
to the gloritied ſaints; what is to happen, up- 
on earth; that he commands them to aſſume 
a human ſhape, to inform certain perſons of | 
future events; and that Catharine and Mar- 
garet were of the number of thoſe glorified 
aints, tho' it cannot be affirmed, with cer- 
tainty: But it muſt be owned, art leait, that 
God very rarely makes uſe of ſuch means; and, 
when he does, it is always for his own glory, 
or the good of his church, or in behalt of 
ſome perſons, very eminent for their holi- 
neſs: Now, in the war, then waging, in 


France, neither the glory of God, nor the 


honour of religion, nor the good ot the church 
were directly concerned; and Charles VII, 
in whoſe favour, it is ſuppoſed, God did fo 
ome things, was far from being iamous, for 
olineſs of life. The diſpute, between the 
two kings, was purely about temporal con- 
cerns; for they both profeſſed the ſame religi- 
on, and could not charge each other, either 
wich ſchiſm, or hereſy; fo that it does not 
appear, how it could be for the glory of God, 
or the advantage of religion or the church, 
that the kingdom of France ſhould be govern- 
ed by a prince of the houſe of Valois, rather 
than by a king of England, deſcended, by a 
daughter, from the blood royal of France. A 
man may afhrm, as confident ly, as he plcaſes, 
| that 
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that the uſurpation of the Engliſh was To hei- 
nous and manifeſt, that God's honour was 
concerned, to make them an example of his 
juſtice ; for this is ſuppoſing the thing in diſ- 
7g We need only review what has been 
aid, upon this point, in the reign of Edward 


IH, to be fatished, that this ſuppoſition, in- 


ſtead of being ſo maniteſt, as is pretended, is 
liable to great difficulties; bur, tho? it is un- 


deniable, that the Engliſh were real uſurpers; 


can it be * that God's 3 : con- 
cerned, to puniſh, in an exempl upet- 
natural — the heindus inflſtices — 
mitted in the world? How many uſurpations 
of provinces and kingdoms occur, in hiſtory, 
without the intervention of a miracle, to — 
the uſurpers? In fine, neither Charles VII, nor 
his ſucceſſors, appear to have done religion any 
ſervice, ro render it probable, that God had 
it in view, in what he did, by Joan's means; 
and the French, in thoſe days, were no better 
chriſtians, nor honeſter men, than the Eng- 
liſh. As for the perſon of king Charles VII 
for whoſe ſake, it is pretended, God miracu- 
louſſy raiſed up the Maid, it was univerſally 
known, that he was very immoral; and, to 
ſay nothing of the duke of Burgundy's mur- 
der, committed by his order, and in his pre- 
ſence, contrary to the faith of a treaty ratified 
with an oath, is it not certain, that, at the 
very time Joan came to him, at Chinon, he liv- 
ed in open adultery with Agnes Sorrel, be- 
fore the eyes of his whole court? Are theſe 
Princes of this character, whom God uſually 
honours with particular favours? If to all 
theſe reaſons we add Joan's confeſſion, before 
her death, that ſhe was deceived, it will con- 
vincingly appear, that ſhe was not really in- 
ſpired ; but I inſiſt not on this confeſſion, be- 
cauſe it is a diſputable point, being ſupported 
only by the teſtimony of her adverſaries. _ 
come now to the opinion of the Engliſh, 
who obſtinately maintain, that Joan of Are 
was a witch, and acted purely by the inſti- 
tions of the devil. I ſhall only briefly ob- 
erve, that this opinion is liable to the very 
fame objections, as the former; fince it is no 
leſs difficult to conceive, why, on this occaſi- 
on, God ſhould have given ſuch power to the 
devil; ſo that whatever has been ſaid, con- 
cerning her inſpiration, may be applied to her 
witchcraft, and retorted upon the Engliſh. 
But there is a third opinion, which is not 
liable to ſo many difficulties. If it is ſuppoſ- 
cd, that, in king Charles's extremity, him- 
ſelf, his queen, Agnes Sorrel, or one of his 
miniſters, invented this contrivance ; nothi 
is more eaſy than to reconcile the events wit 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. The buſineſs was to re- 
vive the * e of 1 Ts ear IG 
by ſo many lofles; and, perhaps, of the ki 
binſel, = had thoughts of retiring ie 
Dauphine. Is it 2 wonder, that ſuch an 
artifice ſhould be uſed, with that view. This 
is, at leaſt, as poſſible, as the apparitions of 
of ſaints, or as witchcraft. A country girl of 
good ſenſe, as there are many ſuch, of an un- 
daunted reſolution, and, who knew how to 


ride, may have been choſen; and taken from 


out of the kingdom, that ſhe might be the lefs 
known, and impertinent neigh not ob- 
ſtruct, by diſcovering her, the execution of the 
project. This being 5 7 it will be eaſy 
to account for moſt of the things, which ſeem 
extraordinary, in the Maid; and all the king 
ſays of her, and the ſecrets ſhe diſcloſes, wi 
be only a conſequence of the fraud ; tor thoſe; 
that are in the plot, will not fail to extol her, 
and the reſt will be carried away by their 
authority. | Y 
However, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſtrong 
objections, may be made to this third opinion, 
which it will be proper to anſwer. | 
The firſt is, that it is only a conjecture. EF 
own it; but it is a very natural conjecture, in 
a thing where it is ſo difficult to diſcover the 
truth. The French affirm, that ſhe was in- 
ſpired by God; but this notion is demonſtrat« 
ed to be full of difficulties, and highly im- 
probable. The Engliſh maintain, that ſhe was 
a witch, and acted by the inſtigation of the 
devil; which opinion is no leſs incredible; and 
yet it is however certain, that ſhe performed 
ſurpriſing actions. What remains, then, in 
order to explain the cauſe of the revolution, 
in France, but to have recourſe to natural 
means, ſince the ſupernatural are ſo doubtful, 
to ſay no worſe? In my judgment, this is 
caſe, wherein, if ever, conjecture is to be 


a 
8 A wo | 1 , 
he ſecond objection is drawn from Joan's 

uncommon valour, which is repreſented, as 
ſupernatural; to which it may be replied, 
that much more was certainly aſcribed to her 
than ſhe deſerved, as appears from the teſti- 
mony of Monſtrelet, a contemporary writer 
and a man mutt be very ignorant of the way 
of the world, not to know, how apt we are, 
on ſuch occaſions; to run into exceſſes, and 
how capable ſuch a ſubject is of embelliſn- 
ment. It cannot be juſtly inferred from what 
Monſtrelet ſays, that Joan ever commanded 
in chief; for, if he ſeems to ſay it, in ona 
place, he unſays it, in another, as may be 
ſeen, in the paſlages I have cited. Indeed, 
the generals carried her with them, and plac- 
ed her, at their head, to confirm the ſoldiers 
prepoſſeſſion; but ſhe had occaſion tor no more 
reſolution, than to keep always near them, 
and ſuch a reſolution cannot be accounted 
miraculous; and, if the glory of all the hap- 
py ſucceſſes was aſcribed to her, where 1s 
the wonder, ſince it was for the advantage of 
the king and all his adherents, | 

The third objection is the ſtrongeſt, ſound- 
ed upon the accompliſhment of Joan's predic- 
tions. She told the king, that the would 
cauſe the ſiege of Orleans to be raiſed, and 
himſelf ro be crowned ; which fell out, ac- 
cordingly. On ſuppoſition, therefore, that 
the whole was a contrivance, it muſt be alſo 
ſuppoſed, that ſhe had the gift of pro- 
phecy. 7 

To this obje&ion, it may . be anſwered, in 
the firſt place, that the confidence, with which 
the French hiſtorians have advanced, that theſe 
predictions were, before the event, is what 
gives it the moſt ſtrength ; but it muſt be ob- 
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Thus, all things conſidered; let the difficul- 
ties of the third opinion be compared with 
thoſe ariſing from the apparitions of ſaints and 
witchcraft ; and I imagine, they will be ound 
to be leſs in this, than in the two other opini- 
Moreover, the inſpiration of the Maid was 
not ſo generally owned, even by the French, 
but that ſeveral called it in queſtion. The con- 
ſtable Richemont being on his march, to join 
the king, before Baugenci, the king, prepoſ- 
ſeſſed that he was coming, with ſome evil de- 
ſign, at firſt, reſolved to go and fight him; 
but, altering his mind, he {ent Joan, to meet 
and receive him. She no ſooner jaw him, than 
ſhe alighted, and embraced his knee; upon 
which the - conſtable ſaid theſe words to her, 
that evidently ſhew his ſentiments, concerning 
her: © Joan, I am told, that you intend to 
« fight me. I neither know, who you are, 
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ſervedl, that, of the two articles, viz. the raiſ- 
ing of the ſiege of Orleans, and the kings 
coronation, at Rheims, the firſt only is at- 
teſted by Joan herſelf, in her examination, 
without the leaſt mention of the coronarton ; 
beſides, this very atteſtation comes after the 
event; nor can it be well | gn that, when 
ſhe waited on the king, the gave him any 
aſſurance of raiſing the ſiege of Orleans. 
Charles does not ſcem to have relied on her 
| iſes, when he undertook to ſend a convoy 
to Orleans; for Monſtrelet only ſays, that he 
reſolved to ſend a convoy to that ciry, and that 
deſired to accompany it, which was grant- 

ed her; and, doubtles, if that deſign had been 
formed, ſolely upon her promiſes, ſhe would 
have had no occaſion to deſire to be preſent, 
at the execution, ſince, in that caſe, ſhe would 
have been the principal actreſs. | 
But, ſecondly, tho' Joan had foretold what 
is aſcribed to her, I do not know, whether 


even that will be a convincing proof ; for, up- 


on ſuppoſition that ſhe was perſuaded to act 


this part, and had previous inſtructions. about 
it, nothing was more natural than to make her 
rell the king, that ſhe was commiſſioned to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. This ſiege was then 
the cauſe 7 uneaſineſs to the king and the 
whole court ; for they were entirely at a loſs, 
how to ſave that important place ; and, conſe- 
quently, to give hopes of raiſing the ſiege was 
requiſite, in order to create a belief of Joan's 
coming from Gd. In this, nothing was hazard- 
ed but the reputation of a 2 girl, which 
would not have been regarded, had the affair 
proved unſucceſsful; and, as to the king's coro- 
nation, the hopes of that was allo neceſſary to be 
inſtilled, fince the railing the ſiege was only a 
means to attain the principal end, namely, to 
eſtabliſh che king on rhe throne of his anceſtors. 
In the third place, another very perplexing 
objection may be made to Joan's predictions. 
It ſhe was inſpired by God, to foretel future 
events, how came 
ſaid, ſhe would drive the Engliſh out of the 
kingdom ; and yet they were not expelled, till 
above 20 years after her death. She foretold, 
that they would be expelled by a great victory, 


gained over them by the French. Does not 


this raiſe the idea of a bloody battle, and an 
extraordinary victory? But where is ſuch a 
one to be found, after Joan's deceaſe? There 
1s only that of Fourmigni, which fell out, 20 
years after, and was, as I obſerved, very in- 
conſiderable. She alſo foretold, in her exami- 
nation, that, within ſeven years, the Engliſh 
ſhould leave a greater pledge than that before 
Orleans. I do not underitand this expreſſion, 
unleſs it means the loſs of ſome battle; but 
there was no battle, within that term. Let 
us, however, give the words the moſt favour- 
able ſenſe we can, and apply them, if you 

leaſe, to the loſs of Paris; yet this. event 

ppened, five years after the prediction. Is 
It uſual for the Holy Ghoſt to mark, thus, the 
ſpace of ſeven years, inſtead of five? Was it 
more difficult for him to foreſee, that this event 


n happen in five, than in ſeven, years? 
— 2 4 


e to be miſtaken? - She 


te nor from whom you are ſent, whether from 
t God, or the devil. If you come from God,. 
« I have no reaſon to fear you; for he knows, 
ours. If you are 
« from the devil, I have leſs reaſon to fear; 


« my intention, as well as yours. 


e and, therefote, do your beſt, or your worſt.. 

The lord of Langey, in his treatiſe of Mili- 
tary Inſtitution, affirms, that Joan's inſpiration 
was like Numa's pretended converſations with 
the nymph Egeria. 

Others have aſſerted, that ſhe was perſuad- 
ed to act this part by the lords of the court; 
and Du Haillan was of this opinion, who even 


relates ſeveral circumſtances, and then adds, 


« Some have been offended at my ſaying this, 
© and putting the French out of conceipt with 
* ſo holy and miraculous a thing, by attempt- 
* ing now to turn it into fable; but I was wil- 
ling to ſay it, becauſe time, which diſcovers 
<< all things, has diſcovered this to be an im- 
<«« polture ; beſides, it is not an affair of ſuch 
. 2 as to be received for an article of 
« faith.“ 


_ Pope: Pius II, under the name of Gobelin, 
his ſecretary, having related the ſtory of Joan 
and her exploits, adds, It is extremely dif- 


c ficult to affirm, whether this was the work 


of God, or the invention of man. Some 
think, that the great men, at court, con- 
* tending fof the command, one more wiſe 


te than the reſt invented this contrivance, and 


* perſuaded Joan to ſay, that ſhe was ſent 


c trom God, that none might ſcruple to ſerve 
« under her.” 

In fine, ſome French writers have defamed 
Joan of Arc, and faid, that ſhe was corrupted 
by Baudricourt; or, according to others, by 
the baſtard of Ofleans, or by Xaintrailles ; 


and that theſe three lords, with the duke of 


Alenſon, contrived the whole plot. Polydore 
Virgil affirms, that Joan, finding ſhe was con- 
demned, retended to be with child; and 
that, on this account, her execution was de- 
layed, for ſome months. In a word, among 
all the hiſtorians, both antient and modern, 
who have ſpoken of the Maid, there are no 
two to be found, that agree in the facts, con- 
cerning her. 
9E But, 
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But ſuppoſing Joar's ĩnſpiratioti to be a hii- 


mutti invention, it is not cafy to determine, 


whether the king was in the ſecret, or was im- 


poſed upon himſelf; perhaps, Joan herſelf was / 
— — but too oſten : prac- 


tiſed. For my part, I think this opinion very 
Piatfibe, conf ering the firmneſs with which 
ſhe anſwered! her judges, when ſhe muſt have 
perceived her great danger; but, after all, this 
is only conjecture. rt MN 

I condlude this inquiry, that Joatys pretend- 
ed inſpiration may juſtly be thought a contri- 
vance, to revive the courage of the terriſied 
French. Indeed, the project ſuceceded, doubt- 
leſs, beyond the expectation of the authors; 


but it is not very ſtrange, that the courage of 


the French troops ſhould be revived; when they 
believed they fought under the particular di- 
rection of Heaven. This is not the firſt time 
that ſuch inventions have produced the like ef- 
fe&ts ; for we meet with inſtances, in the hi- 
ſtories of the Heathen nations. Queſtionleſs, 
the feigned apparitions of the Pagan gods and 
goddefles were not the immediate works of the 
power of God; and yet, upon ſome occalions, 
they produced ſurpriſing effects. 


Before I: conehide this fſubje&;-I cannot help 
reflecting on thebarbarity. exerciſed upon Joan; 
for it is/impoſſible to give any colour rothis: 
injuſtice. As Joan was not a native of Franct;, 
Henry could not pretend, that ſhe was his ſub- 
joct, and conſequently could treat her only, as 
a priſoner of war; and, upon this ſuppoſition, 
he could much leſs puniſh her, for a ſchiſma. 
tick, heretick, or witch, even tho' ſhe had 
been convicted; and, if the rule, which the 
Engliſh would then have eſtabliſned, was once 
received, every priſoner of war would be in 
danger of being condemned by his enemies, 
for torged crimes, and facrificed to their ma- 
lice. Charles VII. cauſed the ſentence to be 
reverſed by other judges, and Joan's honour to 
be retrieved, which by ſeveral is alledged, as 
a proof of her innocence; but this is a weak 
argument, becauſe, without ſtrong prejudice, 
the laſt ſentence can be no more depended up- 
on than the firſt, This was paſſed by her ene- 
mies, whoſe ifitereſt it was to defame her; 
and the other by her friends, who found their 
glory and advantage, in proving het inno- 
cent. | 
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The Reigns 


EDWARD V, and RICHARD III 
and a half. 


D WAR D was proclaimed, the 5th 
of March, and, on the 12th or 13th, 
be was obliged to appear at the head 
of his army; Before his departure from Lon- 
don, a tradeſman was executed, for ſaying 


that he would make his fon. heir of the crown ; 


probably; he added ſome virulent reflections 
upon the new king, and expreſſed too much 
zeal for the, houſe of Lancaſter: However 
that be, ſame have conſidered this man's exe- 


cation, in the beginning of the preſent reign, 


as a preſage of the blood which was yet to be” 


thed, in the quarrel of the two eontending 
houſes. 1, 11! 4 1 57 360 35005 
Queen og had acted wiſely, in not 
venturing to fight, at the gates of London, 
and in retiring among the northern people, 
who had, hitherto, diſcovered a firm attach- 
ment to the houſe of Lancaſter ; and they even 
gave her, upon this occaſion, a convinci 
proof of their affeftion, by reinforcing her 
army, with recruits, nay, whole bodies of 
freſh troops; which was done, with ſuch ex- 
edition, that, in a few days, the queen, 
ing at the head of 60,000 men, was in a 
condition to expect her. enemy, or even to 
march againſt him. | | 
Tho Edward had been proclaimed, at Lon- 
don, he very well knew, that ceremony made 
right, conkidering 


92 


S 
of the three Kings of the Houſe of Vork, EDWARD IV, 
: Containing the ſpace of 24 years 


how irregularly it was performed; for the 


lords of his party, and the people of London, 


were not inveſted with power to give the 
kingdom a ſovereign; and, therefore, he could 
not depend upon 
unleſs it was ſupported by compulſive methods. 


that extraordinary election, 


Henry VI. had reigned, 38 years, and was 
owned; for lawſul king, by all the 1 » 
and yet this righr, tho' it ſeemed fo firm 
eſtabliſhed, had not been able to maintain i 
felt, againſt a ſuperior ſtrength; wherefore, it 
was eaſy to perceive, that Edward's right, 


not having greater advantages, would ſubfift 


no longer than crowned with ſuccefs. Mat- 
ters ſtanding, thus, the two parties were, 
once more, to try the way of arms; and 


happy both, it a ſingle could have de- 
cided this blood 


y quarrel! Edward, being 
young and lively, truſted to his valour 
and fortune; and he was alſo excited to 
hazard all, by the great men of his party, 
who, having n {little regard for Henry, 
faw no ſafety but in victory. He departed, 
therefore, from London, à few days after 
his proclamation ; and, heading his arwy, 
he marched towards the north, refolving to go 
in queſt of queen Margaret. 


1461. 
Repu 


\ 


He no fooner reached Pontefract, than he He ſecures 
detached the lord Fitz- Walter, to ſecure rhe à pals. 


paſlage of ' Ferri-bridge,: upon the tiver Are, 
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I condude this inquiry, that Joati's pretend- 
ed inſpiration may juſtly be thonght a contri- 
vance, to revive the courage of the tetrified 
French. Indeed, the project ſucceeded, doubt- 
leſs, beyond the expectation of the authors; 
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the French troops ſhbuld be revived, when they 
believed they fought under the particular di- 
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Before I: conehide this ſubje&;-1 cannot help 
reſlecting on thebarbarity. exerciſed upon Joan; 
for it is/impoſſible: to give any volouyrothis:: 
injuſtice. As Joan was not a native of France: 
Henry could not pretend, that ſhe was his ſub- 
ject and conſequently could treat her only, as: 
4 priſoner of war; and, upon this ſuppoſition, 
he could much leſs puniſh her, for a ſchiſma. 
tick;- heretick, or witch, even tho' ſne had 


been convicted; and, if the rule, which the 


Engliſn would then have eſtabliſned, was once 
received, every priſoner of war would be in 
danger of being condemned by his enemies, 
for forged crimes, and factificed to their ma- 
lice. Charles VII. cauſed the ſentence to be 
reverſed by other judges, and Joan's honour to 
be retrieved, which by ſeveral is alledged, as 
a proof of her innocenoe; but this is a weak 
argument, becauſe, without ſtrong prejudice, 
the laſt ſentence can be no more depended up- 
on than the firſt This was paſſed by her ene- 
mies, whoſe ifitereſt it was to defame her 
and the other by her friends, who found their 
glory and advantage, in proving het inno- 
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of March, and, on the 12th or 13th, 
he was obliged to appear at the head 
of his army; Before his departure from Lon- 
don, a tradeſman was executed, for ſaying 


that he would make his ſon heir of the crown; 


probably; he added ſome. virulent reflections 
upon the new king, and expreſſed too much 
zeal for the houſe of Lancaſter. However 
that be, ſame have conſidered this man's exe- 
cation, in the beginning of the preſent relge, 
as a preſage of the blood which was yet to be- 
ſhed, in the quarrel of the two contending 
"Queen Mar ae. had. Aa, in un 
venturing to fight, at the gates of London, 


and in retiring among the northern people, 


who had, hitherto, diſcovered a firm attach- 
ment to the houſe of Lancaſter ; and they even 
gave her, upon this occaſion, a convincing 
proof of their afſection, by reinforcing her 
army, with recruits, nay, whole bodies of 
freſh troops; which was done, with ſuch ex- 

edition, that, in a few days, the queen, 

ing at the head of 60,000 men, was in a 


condition to expect her enemy, or even to 
march | 


Edward 


ainſt him. | 
Tho Edward had been proclaimed, at Lon- 

don, he very well knew, that ceremony made 

no great addition to his right, conſidering 
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of the three Kings of the Houſe of York, EDWARD IV, 
EDWARD V, and RICHARD III: 


Containing the ſpace of 24 years 
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EAN was proclaimed, the 5th how irregulatly it was performed; for the 


lords of his party, and the people of London; 


were not inveited with power to give the 
kingdom a ſovereign ;/ and, therefore, he could 
not depend upon 
unleſs it was ſupported by compulſive methods. 


that extraordinary election, 


Henry. VI. had reigned; 38 years, and as 
| | 3 
and yet this righr; tho' it feemed fo ly 
eſtabliſhed, had not been able to maintain it- 
felf, againſt a ſuperior ſtrength; wherefore, it 
was eaſy to perceive, that Edward's right, 
not having greater advantages, would ſubfift 
no longer than crowned: with ſucceſs. Mat- 
ters ſtanding, thus, the two parties werd, 


once mote, to try the way of arms; and 
happy both, if a ſingle battle could have de- 
cided this bloody quatrel! Edward, being 


young and lively, truſted to his valour 
and fortune; and he was alſo excited to 
hazard all, by eat men of his party, 
who, having nry, 


the $f 
wn folittle regard for 


ſaw no ſafety bar in victory. He departed, 


therefore, from London, -a few days after 
his proclamation ; and, heading his army, 


he be towards the north, reſolving to go 

in queſt of queen Margaret. 

He no ſooner reached Pontefract, than he He ſecures 

dotached the lord Fitz- Walter, to ſecure rhe © pals. 
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1461. which was neceſſarily to be paſſed, in order 
do join his enemies; and Fitz-Walter, ſuc- 
ceeding, according to the king's deſires, poſt- 


ed himſelf, on the other ſide of the river with 
his detachment. In the interim, Henry and 
his queen, who were at York, hearing that 
Edward was advancing, with all ſpeed, readily 
concluded, that it was to give them battle; 


which was what they themſelves eagerly wiſh- | 


ed, the gaining of a victory being the only 
means left for their reſtoration ; and they, 
therefore, having made the duke of Somerſet 


general of their army, waited, at York, for 


the iſſue of a battle, which was to determine 
their fate. | 

The duke of Somerſet, hearing that Edward 
had ſecured the paſſage of Ferri- bridge, to ob- 
lige him to fight, with diſadvantage, reſolved 
to diſlodge Fitz-Walter, in order to have the 
river between him and his enemies; and, ac- 
cordingly, the lord Clifford was detached, to 
recover that poſt ; but, whether Fitz-Walter 
was guilty of any neglect, or not timely ſup- 
ported, he could not ' withſtand Cliftord's at- 
tack, who drove his troops over the river, 
with-a great ſlaughter; and Fitz-Walter and 
the baſtard of Salisbury were ſlain, in the ac- 
tion. py 

The earl of Warwick, whom I have fre- 
quently mentioned, towards the end of the 
late reign, was conſidered, as the ſoul of Ed- 
ward's army; for the king was looked upon, as 
a valiant young prince, without experience, 
and the earl ot Warwick, as the real general; 
and all eyes were fixed upon him, to fee, 
by his countenance, whether there was reaſon 
to hope, or fear. The earl, being informed 


of Fitz-Walter's defeat, ſeemed to be under 


great conſternation, dreading that this firſt 
cheque would diſcourage the army; and he, 
immediately, poſted, to carry the news to the 
king, with an emotion, that evidently diſco- 
vered, how apprehenſive he was of the conſe- 
quences ; but, at the ſame time, to ſhew, that 
his fears were not perſonal, he ſtabbed his 
horſe, and, kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, made 
like a croſs, fwore, that, tho' the whole army 
ſhould take to flight, he would alone defend 
Edward's cauſe. 


The king's Edward, perceiving the earl's concern, 
ſteadineſs. judged it neceſſary to prevent the ill effects ir 
Hollingſn. might produce, among the troops; wherefore, 


Inſtead of being alarmed at the news, he made 
. proclamation, that all, who deſired it, might 
depart; that he would reward thoſe, that 
ſhould do their duty; but that no favour was 
to be expected for thoſe that ſhould fly, du- 
ring the battle. He likewiſe detached Wil- 
liam Nevil, lord Falconbridge, to pals the Are, 
at Caſtleford, about three miles from Ferri- 
N with orders to attack thoſe who guard- 
ed the poſt lately loſt; who executed his or- 
ders, with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that 
he paſſed the river, at Caſtleford, before the 
enemies had the leaſt intelligence; and, then 
marching along the river, he met Clifford, at 
the head of a body of horſe, ſuddenly attack- 
ed him, and put him to rout. Clifford was 
ſain, with an arrow, in the beginning of the 


fight; too light a puniſhment for his inhuma- 146r. 
nity to the young carl of Rutland, brother to WWW, 


Edward; at- the- battle of Wakefield. . With 
him was alſo killed the earl of Weſtmoreland's 
brother; and, the poſt of Ferri-bridge being 


fo fortunately recovered, Edward, who was in 


readineſs, paſſed his army over the river, and 
directly marched in queſt of his enemies. 


The two armies met, on Palm-Sunday, be- The battle 
tween Saxton and Towton. Henry's army of Tow- 
was 60,000 ſtrong, and Edward's about 40,000 ; ton. 
the air being darkened T the ſnow, which fell Hollwgſhy 


very thick, Was blown y the wind, in the 


faces of the Lancaſtrians; who began the fight, 


with a volley of arrows, which, being diſ- 


charged too far off, did no great execution. 
Falconbridge, who commanded rhe van of Ed- 
ward's army, diſdaining to fight, at ſuch a 
diſtance, ordered his men to lay aſide their 
bows and take to their ſwords; upon which, 
the armies approaching cach other, a furious 
fight commenced, wherein both ſides appear- 
ed equally brave and reſolute, to exert their 
utmoſt, to gain the victory. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to deſcribe this terrible bat- 
tle, at large; for moſt of thoſe, that have re- 
lated it, not underſtanding the art of war, 
have, inſtead of repreſent ing the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, given only a 1 idea of it; more- 
over, the two armies are to be conſidered, as 
truſting more to their courage, than the expe- 
rience of their generals. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that the battle laſted, from morning to 
night ; from whence we may pals a judgment, 
how obſtinately it was fought,on both ſides. Ed- 
ward ſignaliſed himſelf, by an uncommon va- 
lour, which exccedingly contributed to ſupport 
his troops, in their reſolution of conquering, 
or dying, for his ſake ; and, at length, towards 
the evening, the Lancaſtrians begas to give 


way, not flying, bur retreating, as they fought, 


and making a ſtand, now and then, ſo that 
their enemies could not be entirely ſure of the 
victory, However, this advantage animating 
Edward's ſoldiers, they ſo preſſed their ene- 
mies, that, at laſt, they compelled them to 
fly; and then ir was, that a horrible ſlaughter 
enſued ; for Edward had, before the battle, 
made proclamation, in his army, that no quar- 
ter ſhould be given, being ſenſible that the 
taking of priſoners would only weaken his ar- 
my. The flying troops ſteered their courſe 
towards 'Tadcaſter-bridge ; but, deſpairing to 
reach it, being ſo cloſely purſued by their e- 
nemies, they turned aſide, in order to paſs 
the Cock, which runs into the Wherf; which 
was done, with ſach confuſion and hurry, 
that the river was, immediately, filled 
with thoſe that were drowned; and who, 
in their misfortune, ſerved for a bridge to 
their companions.  'The ſlaughter is reported 
to have been ſo great, in this place, that the 
waters of the Wherf were all dyed with blood; 
and, indeed, it is not to be thought ſurpriſing, 
ſince the hiſtorians affirm, that no leſs than 
36776 were killed, in the battle. Among the 
dead, were found the earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, the lords Dacres and Wells, 
Sir John Nevil, and Andrew Trollop ; - 
tne 
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1461. the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter had the 
A good fortune to eſcape. Thomas Courtney, earl 
pol Devonſhire, was taken; who was, at firſt, 
i ſpared, notwithitanding the King's orders; 
| but it was only to put him to a more inglort- 
ous death, on the ſcaffold. TY Y 
An Italian author, who wrote the Hiſtory 
of theſe civil wars, remarks, on the battle of 
'Towton, that if France, or Scotland, had then 

invaded England, it would, doubtleſs; have 

been ſubdued, in its weak condition, after 

ſuch a violent bleeding: Indeed, this might 

have been the caſe; and France; which, in 

much the ſame circumſtances, was almoſt en- 

tirely conquered by Henry V, gives weight to 

this reflection; yet the battles, fought, before 

the deciſion of the quarrel, between the two 

houſes demonſtrate, that there remained till 

much Engliſh blood to be ſhed, before it was 

poſſible to give England a mortal wound. 

Edward After this ſignal victory, Edward marched, 
takes directly, to York; perhaps, in expectation of 
down his finding Henry and Margaret; but diſpairing 
father's of ſafety, at York, after the battle, they re- 
head from tired to Berwick, and from thence fled for 
refuge to Edinburgh. Edward, upon his arrival 
at York, ordered the heads of the duke, his 
father, and the earl of Salisbury to be taken 
down, and thoſe of the earl of Devonſhire and 
ſome others, beheaded, at Pontetract, to be 
ſet up, in their room ; and he ſtaid, ſome time, 
at York, to concert meaſures, for the detence 
of the borders, in caſe the Scots ſhould make 
an incurſion ; but, perceiving, tho' they had 
ſuch a deſign, that they were not yet, ready to 
pur it in execution, he believed there would 
e no great dangef, in returning to London, 
where he arrived, the 8th of June. __ 

All ſeeming quiet, in England, ſince the 

victory of Towton, Edward would no longer 

defer his coronation, which was fixed to the 
20th of June; and, during the preparations 
for that ſolemnity, he confidered; how to 
guard againſt Scotland, from whence he torc- 
aw the fugitive king and queen might have 
aſſiſtance. With this view, he {ought means 
to find the Scots employment, that ſhould 
He guards hinder them from meddling with their neigh- 
agamſt bours affairs; to which he was alſo induced by 
Scotland the ſollicitations ot the earl of Douglaſs, who 
had, ſeveral years ſince, taken refuge, in Eng- 
land; but, tor the better underſtanding the 
cafe, between England and Scotland, it will 
be neceſſary briefly to relate the then ſituation 

of that kingdom. 

The affairs Scotland had been, for ſome time, rent 
2 with dangerous factions, which began with 
Buckanan, the reign of James II; and, as that prince was 
not above ſeven years old, when the King, his 
father, was murdered, Archibald Dougtaſs 
pretended to the regency; but the ſtates, 
judging it improper to truſt ſo powerful a per- 
ſon with the adminiſtration of affairs, made 
Alexander Levingiton regent, and William 
Creighton chanccllor. Theſe two barons, 
forthwith, formed two partics, which would 


the walls 
of York: 


he likewiſe 
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have divided all Scotland, if the carl of Dou- 


glaſs had not had a third, which balanced the 


two former, but, the earl dying, about two years 
after, William, his ſon, ſucceeded him, who, 
ſtill more haughty and imperious than his 
father, raiſed great commotions, in the king- 
dom; and, being an avowed enemy to the 
regent and chancellor, he ſhewed; in all his 
proceedings, that he was labouring the de- 
{traction of both, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf 
upon their ruins: This obliged them, for 
their intereſt; to unite againſt their common 
enemy; and, ſome time after, they drew 
him to the aſſembly of the ſtates, upon the aſ- 
ſurance of a ſafe-condut; notwithſtanding; 
which, they cauſed him to be beheaded.Beatrix, 
his daughter, inherited his eſtate, and James, 
his brother, his title; but James died, two 
years aſter, leaving William, his ſon, head 
of that powerful family. | 
William was no leſs proud and ambitious 
than his predeceſſors; and he ſo well gained 
the young king's confidence, who began to 
inſpect into his affairs, that he became his 
prime miniſter and favourite; but, when he 
tound his credit ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he at- 
tacked the two heads of the oppoſite factions, 
and forced Levingſton to retire from court. He 
met with ſtronger oppoſition from Creighton ; 
but he ſo abuſed his power, and acted, in ſuch 
an arbitrary manner, that he put people to, 
death, not only by his own authority, but even 
contrary to the king's will; and, in a word, 
James II, blinded by his affection for the carl, 
not only forgave all his exceſſes, but alfo made 
him his lieutenant-general of the whole king- 
dom. Probably this high promotion put the 
earl of Douglaſs upon the two following projects, 
to gratity his ambition; for, unknown to the 
king, he went into England, where it was no 
ſecret, that he privately conferred with the mi- 
niſters of Henry VI. This ſtep furniſhed his 
enemies with, what they had long ſought, an 
1 to ruin his intereſt in the king. 
Lhey infuſed into him ſo many fears and 
ſuſpitions, that, to prevent the earl, he re- 
moved him from all his poſts, not daring, per- 
haps, to puniſh him with greater rigour; and 
he lil gave the adminiſtration ot affairs 
to the earl of the Orcades, a mortal enemy, 
to Douglaſs, and reſtored the ſeals to William 
2ꝛ ooo 5; | 
The earl, incenſed to ſee his enemies tri- 
umph, formed a confederacy againſt them, 
and brought the kingdom to the very brink 
of deitruction; and, in ſhort, he committed ſo 
many outrages, that the ing, juftly provok- 
ed with him, reſolved to be freed from a 
ſubject, who created him ſo much uneaſineſs; 
but, being ſenſible that he eonld not openly 
execute this deſign, having recourſe to policy, 
by means of ſome of his 1 he put him 


in hopes of being reſtored to favour, upon 


the ſame footing as before. Then, ſending 
for him to court, upon a ſafe- conduct ſigned, 
with his own hand, he carried him alone 


* * Sir Francis Biondi, of the bed-chamber to king Charles I, wrote a Viſtory of theſe civil wars (in two volumes 
Folio, London, 1641, 1646) which was tranſlated into Engliſh by the earl of Monmouth; but it is taken, ahnolk 
verbatim, from Holingſhead and Stow z. and it abounds with faults, eſpecially, in the names of perſons and places. 
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into his cloſet, and ſtabbed him, with a dag- 
ger; which deed, tho? violent and irregular, 
was approved by the ſtates, who, at the ſame 
time, declared James, brother and hetr to the 
deceaſed, with the reſt of his brothers, enemies 
to their country. 

James, the new earl of Douglaſs, whoſe ſole 
ſtudy was to revenge his brother's death, and 
ſupport the credit of his family, raiſed a civil 
war, in the kingdom; during which, the king 
beſieging one of his places, Douglaſs was pre- 
paring to relieve it; but he was, on a ſudden, 
abandoned by all his friends, and forced to fly 
for refuge into England. Some time after, he 
entered the county of Anandale, with ſome 
troops; but, being defeated, he was, once 
more, compelled to fly his country; and 
George, earl of Ormond, one ot his brothers, 
was taken and beheaded. 

Theſe misfortunes being incapable of diſ- 
couraging the rebellious carl, he gained the 
earl of Roſs. lord of the iſles, Donald, his bro- 
ther, and the reſt of that family, and perſuad- 
ed them to take up arms againſt the king; 
and, entering together the county of Merch, 
they ravaged it, from one end to the other; 
but, whilſt Douglaſs was preparing to purſue 
his progteſs, the earl of Roſs, repenting of his 
fault, deſerted him, and threw himſelf upon 
the mercy of the king, who gave him hopes of 
a pardon, provided he would merit it by his 
ſervices; yet Douglaſs, unwilling to follow 
this example, once mote, retired into Eng- 
land. 

Theſe diſturbances being appeaſed by the 
earl of Roſs's ſubmiſſion, and Douglaſs's re- 
treat, James II, at the duke of York's ſollici- 
tation, beſieged Roxborough; and the earl 
of Roſs, deſirous of meriting the king's par- 
don, came and offered him his ſervice, with a 
body of choſen troops; but James, as was 
already obſerved, being unfortunately killed, 


at this ſiege, was ſucceeded by James III, 


his ſon, about ſeven years old. 
The death of James II, and the minority 


ol the new king, revived the earl ot Douglaſs's 


hopes ; but, by reaſon of the civil war, which 
then raged, in England, he was obliged to 
wait, till affairs were in another ſituation. He 
believed, that the favourable juncture, he 
expected, was, at length, come, after Ed- 
ward's victory, at Towton; wherefore, ap- 
plying himſelf to that prince, who ſeemed 
firmly ſettled on the throne, he repreſented 
to him, that, by means of his friends, in Scot- 
land, it would be very eaſy for the Engliſh to 
conquer that kingdom. Edward was not, in 
the leaſt, inclined, in his preſent circumſtances, 
to undertake ſuch a difficult task; yet, to 
find the Scots employment, and prevent them 
from aſſiſting Henry, he embraced the oppor- 
tuniry oflered him by the carl of Douglaſs, in 
hopes of kindling a civil war, in Scotland ; 
and, Douglaſs aſſuring him, that the earl of 
Roſs, Donald, his brother, and Donald's ſon 
were diſpoſed to riſe againſt the king of Scot- 
land, he gave him a full power to treat with 
them. | 


_ - Whilſt Douglaſs was employed, in this ne- 


gotiation, Edward was crowned, at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, with the uſual ſolemnities. 


146r, 


Edward, notwithſtanding queen Margaret's Edward 
abſence abroad, was juſtly apprehenſive, that propoſes 4 
the ſuccours of the Scots would enable her to truce with 


make a freſh attempt upon his crown; and, 
therefore, he propoſed a truce to the regents 
of Scotland, in order to obſtruct her deſigns. 
That kingdom was then divided into two par- 
ties, on the account of the regency ; Mary 
de Gelders, the king's mother, being at the 
head of the firſt, and the earl of Angus, of the 
ſecond. They both claimed the regency z 
but the ſtates, to diſoblige neither, nominated 
two regents of each party, and petitioned the 
queen, to remain ſatisfied with the care of her 
children's education. Thus, the two factions 
ſtill ſubſiſted, becauſe ir was impoſſible to give 
ſat ĩsfaction to both; and, Scotland being in 
this ſituation, when Edward propoſed the 
truce, the regents reſolved to accept his pro- 

ſal, and even ſent ambaſſadors to treat with 

im; but queen Margaret, then at Edin- 
burgh, perceiving hoy prejudicial this truce 
would be to her, found means to diſconcert 
Edward's meaſures, by ſurrendering Berwick 
to the Scots, and concluding a marriage be- 
tween prince Edward, her fon, and Margaret, 
ſiſter to king James. 

Whilſt Margaret was taken up, in gaining 
the Scots to her intereſt, Edward called a 


Scotland, 


The pars 


liament 


parliament, at Weſtminſter, to confirm the firms 


revolution, which had placed him on thc 


throne ; and it may naturally be ſuppoſed, 


that, at ſuch a juncture, the parliamenr did 
not want much ſollicitation, to confirm hat- 
ever had been done, in favour of Edward. 
How irregular ſoever his election might be, 
he was victorious; and that was ſufficient to 
hinder any perſon, from preſuming to diſpute 
his right. Several preceding inſtances demon- 
ſtrate, that the parliaments of England never 
attempted to ſwerve from that wholſome prin- 
ciple, of declaring for the ſtrongęſt; and what 
we ſhall ſee, in the ſequel of this very reign, 
will ſtill farther confirm it. Purſuant to this 
maxim, the parliament approved of Edward's 
coronation, ratified his title, and repeated all 
the acts made, in the late reign, againſt the 
houſe of Tork; and Henry VI, after a 38 
years reign, was declared an uſurper, and all 
he had done, whilſt on the throne, annulled, 
as wanting a lawful authority, and as being of 
no force, till confirmed by the new parliament. 
Thus the people's credulity was abuſed ; and 
they were made to believe, that what had 
been juſt, for 6o years, was rendered unjuſt, 


by a contingent event, viz. Edward's victory, 
at Towton. 


Edward's 
election. 
Cotton. 


During this ſeſſion of parliament, the king Rdward 
created George, his eldeſt brother, duke of creates 
Clarence, and Richard, his younger brother, ſeveral 


duke of Glouceſter ; the lord Falconbridge 
was made carl of Kent, Henry Bourchier, the 
king's uncle, by the mother's ſide, earl of 
Eſſex, and John Nevil, the earl of Warwick's 


brother, lord Montague. 


Tho' the carl of Devonſhire, and ſome 
others, had been beheaded, at York, theſe 
£285 9 victims 


peers, 
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146r. victims did not ſeem ſufficient, to atone for 
the blood of the Yorkiſts, ſhed by the queen, 
4 on the ſcaffold ; but to the king's policy, fear, 
or reſentment were alſo to be ſacrificed John 

de Vere, earl of Oxford, and Aubery, his 


759 
king James's ſiſter ; and he could not, there- 1461. 
fore, doubt, that ſhe expected the aſſiſtance: 
of that kingdom. In the interim, the queen, 

having ſettled her affairs, in Scotland, leaving | 
there the king, her husband, with the prince, 


The diſ- 


* of 
oreign 


Nh 72 Scotland, Bretagne, and the Low-Countries ; ever, he gave the fugitive princeſs, as ſhe was 
ud to and there was equal danger, from all theſe his near relation, hopes of aſſiſtance ; but, be- 
ngland. quarters. If theſe ſtates had all united againſt ing unwilling to break entirely with Edward, 

him, it would have been extremely difficult he was fatisfied with making proclamation, 
for Edward to withſtand their forces, conſider- that all the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter 
ing his preſent ſituation, and the little ſtreſs ſhould be well received, in his dominions, 
he could lay upon the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects; and the adherents of the houſe of York not 
but, fortunately for him, France had a new admitted. 
king. Lewis XI. was wholly intent upon the As Margaret had made a voyage to France, 1462. 
project of rendering himſelf abſolute, in his and eſpecially, as the had lately entered into Edward's 
own kingdom, and humbling the great men, an alliance with the king of Scotland, Edward ***y 
among whom the dukes of Burgundy and Bre- was fully convinced, that ſhe would contrive 3 
tagne were the chief. Indeed, his deſigns had ſome new enterprize; but, believing that it Rok; 
not yet been diſcloſed; but what, at preſent, would be in vain to try, to diſconcert her mea- 8 
engroſſed all his thoughts was more than ſuf- ſures, by a truce with Scotland, to which the 
ficient to hinder, him from renewing the war Scots daily raiſed freſh obſtacles; he reſolv- 
with the Engliſh, The duke of Bretagne ed to renew his negotiation with the earl of 
took care not to ſtir alone, in a war againſt Roſs. In all probability, the earl of Douglaſs had 
Edward, which could not but be, in all re- already perſuaded that lord to take up arms; 
pects, very prejudicial to him; and, as for the for the terms only were to be ſettled; and, 
duke of Burgundy, the ſame reaſons, that to conclude this affair, Edward impowered 
made him deſirous of a truce with England, the biſhop of Durham, the earl of Worceſter, 
ſtill ſabliſted ; moreover, he plainly perceived, and others, to make, in his name, a treaty 
that it was againſt his intereſt to join with with the earl of Rols, the ſubſtance of which 
France and Bretagne, in order to weaken was, _ 
England, and much more to maintain alone That John, earl of Roſs, lord of the iſles, 
a war, which muſt be very deſtructive to the Donald Balagh, his brother, and John of the 
trade of his ſubjects. It is true, his inclina- ifles, Donald's fon, thould do homage to king 
tion led him to ſupport the houſe of Lancaſter, Edward. | | 
rather than that of York, by reaſon of his That they ſhould never own any other 
marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, a near re- king of England, but Edward, or his ſuc- 
lation to Henry VI; but motives, drawn from ceſſors, deſcended from Lionel, duke of Cla- 
the inclinations of princes, do not always pre- rence. | | 
vail, above thoſe of politicks. The duke of That they ſhould be always ready to ſerve 
Burgundy was thoroughly acquainted with the him, in all his wars with Scotland, or with 
character of Lewis XI, and confequently faw, the Scots, in Ireland. 
that he ought to guard againſt him, inſtead Thar, in time of peace, the earl of Roſs ' 
of attempting to render him more powerful, ſhould have an annual penſion of 100 marks 
by the weakening of England; and, therefore, ſterling, Donald one of 201. and John, his 
contenting himſelf with wiſhing well to the ſon, one of 10 l. and that theſe penſions 
houſe of Lancaſter, he judged it adviſable to ſhould be doubled, in time of war, during 
live in a good underſtanding with Edward IV, actual ſervice. 1 & 
whom he found to be firmly eftabliſhed on That, provided Scotland ſhould be conquer- 
the throne. With this view, he ſent ambaſſa- ed, by the arms of Edward, and with their 
dors to congratulate him, upon his acceſſion ro aid, the king ſhould inveit them with all the 
the crown, and, at the ſame time, to demand itles, beyond the ſea of Scotland, to be equal- 
ſatisfaction, for certain outrages committed by ly divided among them. 
the Engliſh, contrary to the truce ; and Ed- That James, eart of Douglaſs, ſhould alſo 
ward, gladly anſwering the duke of Burgun- be inveſted with all the lands formerly held by 
dy's advances, immediately, appointed com- him, in Scotland, from the north ſea to Eng- 
miſſioners, to examine the violations of the land. 
trace complained of by that prince; for his Laſtly, That Edward ſhould make ncither 
affairs would not allow him to be haughty ro a peace, nor truce, with the king of Scot- 
any of the princes, his neighbours, and {till land, without including them, it they de- 
leſs to the duke of Burgundy, who was very fired it. 

| potent, and allied to the houſe of Laucaſter. As no Engliſh hiſtorian takes notice of this 

The dil- There was only Scotland left, which could treaty, probably, it lay concealed among the 


polition of create 
Scotland. 


eldeſt ſon, who were publickly beheaded. 
Edward, having, thus, ſettled his domeſtick, 

ſeriouſly thought of the foreign aftairs ; for 

England was actually in war with France, 


the king any uneaſineſs. He knew, 
that Margaict had ſurrendered Beru ick to the 
Scots, and contrdcted the prince, her ſon, to 


her ſon, went to France, in order to deſire 
aid of Lewis IX; but he was not of a cha- 
racter to engage in an enterprize, which he 
did not apprehend to be very beneficial. How- 


records of England, till it was inſerted, in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts; and, indeed, 
it was of little importance, ſince it was never 
. executed. 
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1462. executed. Edward was employed about too 
many affairs, to think of the conquelt of Scot- 
land ; his fole view was to-make uſe of the 
earls of Douglaſs and Roſs, to raiſe commo- 
tions, in that kingdom; but it is likely, that 
the earl of Donglaſs's meaſures were not very 
juſt, becauſe the Hiſtory of Scotland mentions 
no inſurrection, at this time. 

The reſt of the year 1462 was quiet enough, 
the gathering ſtorm not being yet ready to 
break, | 

Pius II. Pope Pius II, believing Edward ſufficiently 
congratu- eſtabliſhed on the throne, wrote him a con- 
nl gratulatory letter, upon his acceſſion to the 
At, Pub. crown, in anſwer to one ſent him by the king, 
to notify him of it; but it appeared from 
the pope's expreſſions, that he reſerved the 
liberty of retracting, if there was occaſion; 
ſince his approbation was founded only upon 
the proofs Edward himſelf had given him of 
his title, by which he made it conditional. 
Exeter s The duke of Exeter, who had eſpouſed 
lands are Edward's ſiſter, having followed Henry into 
F guete Scotland, the king gave the confiſcation of his 


is ducheſs 


che kino's eſtate to his ducheſs, who choſe rather to re- 


liter. main with the king, her brother, than follow 
re the fortune of her husband. 


The lord Falconbridge, a zealous friend 


to the houſe of York, who was created, in 
parliament, earl of Kent, was made high- 
admiral of England, about the end of this 
car. 

The duke g The king enjoying tranquillity, and there be- 
of Somer- ing no appearance of any treſh attempt againſt 
ſer ſub- Edward, the duke of Somerſet, and Ralph 
Hall Piercy, the earl of Northumberland's bro- 
ther, came and threw themſelves upon the 
king's mercy, who generoully granted them 

a pardon, 
Hiſtorians affirm, that, in this year, the 
Engliſh fleet made an expedition into Bre- 
tagne and the iſle of Ree, tho” it is related 
neither by the French, nor the Bretons ; and, 
indeed, it 1s difficult to conceive, what could 
induce Edward wantonly to renew the war, 
at a juncture when he ſhould have thought ir 
a very great happineſs, to be left unmoleſted; 
nay, we find, in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, that he was not without fear of an in- 
ſurrection of the Lancaſtrians. Ar leaſt, in 
all likelihood, to this only can be aſcribed his 
care to gain the clergy to his intereſts, by a 
favour that none of his predeceſſors had ever 
The king's willingly granted; viz. that, hencefor ward, all 
conceſſion eccleſiaſticks, indicted for any crime, ſhould 
to the be tried, in the eccleſiaſtical court, without 
2 the inter poſition of the King's judges, upon 
any pretence whatſoever; by which patent, 
he ſcreened the clergy from the penaltics of 
the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Præmunire, paſ- 
ſed, in the 16th year of Richard II. He pre- 
tended, that he made this conceſſion, = 
his ardent zcal for religion, his dread of the 
excommunications decreed by rhe holy canons, 
and his belief, that all the calamities, with 
which England had been, for ſome time, 
afflicted, were the juſt judgments of God, 
for diſregarding his miniſters ; but, very pro- 
bably, he was induced by a quite different 


motive, to break ſo many ſtatutes, which the 1462: 
parliaments had judged neceſſary, to cheque Wa 
the growth of the power of the clergy. | 

About the end of this year, the truce of 
commerce, between England and the duke of 
Burgundy's dominions, was prolonged, for ſome 
time. 

In the interim, Edward, hearing that prepa- 14637 
rations were ſecretly making, in Scotland, and, 1 ard 
in appearance, againſt him, called upon the 24 
earl ot Roſs to perform his promiſe ; and, with Ross to 
that view, he appointed commiſſioners, who e 
were ordered to receive his oath ; but the car], Bis pro: 
who had his ſpies, in England, not perceiving e: 
that Edward was really preparing to ſupport 
him, did not think fit to begin, for fear of 
being deſerted. 

It was not without reaſon, that Edward Queen 
dreaded a ſtorm from the north; for, preſently Margaret 
after, queen Margaret, having obtained ot e ah 
the king of France an aid of 500 men, with of — 
the promiſe of a greater, embarqued, to in- land. 
vade England; and, as ſhe hoped, that the 
inhabitants of the northern counties would 
take arms, in her favour, ſhe landed, at the 
mouth of the Tine; but ſhe found there a 
body of Engliſh troops, who forced her to re- 
OR, with precipitation. A few hours 
after, her ſhip being ſeparated from the reſt 
of the fleet, by a ſtorm, it was with extreme 
difficulty that, having entered the Tweed, 
ſhe, at laſt, landed, at Berwick; and the 
reſt of the ſhips were driven, towards Bam- 
burgh, where the French would have landed; 
but the baſtard Oale, having hindered their 
deſcent, they retired to the little iſle of Lin- 
distarn; for the weather would not permit 
them to put to ſea. Ogle followed them thi- 
ther, and, artacking them, ſlew a part, and 
took 400 priſoners; and their leader was the 
only perſon, that found means to eſcape, in a 
fiſher- boat, to Berwick. | 

Edward, upon the receipt of this news, 
eaſily ſaw, that Margaret was ſecure of the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots, and would ſoon march 
into England; upon which, ſei iouſly attend- 
ing to his affairs, he diſpatched the lord 
Montague, with the troops that were ready, 
whilſt himſelf haſtened a great armament, he 
was preparing, by ſea and land, to oppoſe his 
enemy. , 


Montague, having begun his march, heard, Henry and 


upon the road, that the queen was in Nor- Margaret 
thumberland, at the head of an army, which 7<-enter 


daily increaſed, on account of the great li- => Wa 
cenſe allowed to the ſoldiers; yet he advanced, 
as far as Durham, where he ſtaid, ſome days, 
expecting a reinforcement, ſent by the king. 
Theſe ſupplies being arrived, he proceeded on 
his march ; and, meeting a detachment of the 
enemies, commanded by the lords Hunger- 
ford and Roſs, he attacked and put them to 
rout. Ralph Piercy, who ſerved Henry, tho 
he had taken the oath to Edward, was {lain, 
in this action; and the duke of Somerſet, 
making no more ſcruple, than Piercy, of violat- 
ing his oath, alſo joined the queen. 

Montague, animated with this ſucceſs, 
marched, immediately, to Hexham, where 

f | ] Henry 
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1463. Henry lay intrenched ; and, attacking him in 
his lines, without giving him time to re- 
cover himſelf, he obtained a compleat victory. 

Henry eſ- The duke of Somerſet and the lords Roſs and 
* I. Hungerford were taken priſoners; but Hen- 
beheaded. fy, Margaret, and the prince; their ſon, fled 
| into Scotland. Some days aſter, the duke of 
Somerſet was beheaded, at Hexham, Roſs and 
Hungerford, elſewhere, and 20 officers of 
diſtinction, at York; and many others, that 
were concealed; in ſeveral pleaces, being 
diſcovered, or delivered up to the con- 
queror, were likewiſe ſacrificed to his ven- 

| geance. a Weed 3 

Edward After this victory, Edward, being ad- 
3 to vanced to Durham, ſent the carl of Warwick 
11 Jeaves farther northwards, to recover ſome places 
the earl of taken by the queen; and then he returned to 
Warwick, London. The carl of Warwick, upon his 
in the brother's victory, divided his army into three 
north. bodies, and beſieged, at once, Bamburgh, 
Dunſtanburgh, and Alnwick; the two firſt 

of which places were eaſily taken, and the 
commanding officers puniſhed ; but Alnwick; 

where a Frenchman commanded, with ſome 
forces of his nation, held out till, the carl of 
Angus came to his relief,with a body of Scotch 

troops. However, the earl could do no more 

than draw out the garriſon; probably, by a 
treaty with the beliegers, though Buchanan 

affirms the contrary. „„ 

Montague Edward, upon his arrival at London, or- 
is created dered two patents to be drawn up, under the 
1 great ſeal, to reward the lord Montague and 
bert cat of dir William Herbert; the firſt of whom had 
Pembroke, been extremely ſerviceable to him, 1n his two 
late victories; and the other had, all along, 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by an extraordinary 


zeal for the houſe of York, He created the 
former earl of Northumberland, and the lat- 
ter earl of Pembroke, Henry Piercy and Jaſper 
Tudor, who bore theſe titles, having torteit- 
ed them by adhering to king Henry; but, 
Piercy afterwards ſubmitting to Edward, and 
obtaining his pardon, Montague readily 
reſigned him the earldom of Northum- 
berland, for the marquiſate of Montague. 
As for the title of earl of Pembroxe, care 
mult be taken not to contound the two lords 
that bore it; viz. Jaſper 'Tudor, hali-brother 


to Henry VI, and Wilfftam Herbert, who 


was in Edward's ſervice. | | | 
Edward, during the tranquillity procured 
by his late victory, received advice, that pre- 
parations were making, in France, to ſupport 
the intereſts of Henry and Margaret; upon 
which, he reſolved to ſend for the earl of 
Warwick, and leave the marqueſs of Montague 
in the north, as governor of the northern 
Marches, impowering him alſo to levy what 
troops he thought neceſlary; for he did not 
doubt, that his enemies had reſolved to make 
their greateſt efforts, from that quarter, on 
account of the neighbourhood ot Scotland. 
"Theſe precautions, with his late victory, pro- 
bably, cooled the ardor of the French and the 
Scots; for, ſoon after, the Scots demanded a 
ſafe· conduct for ambaſſadors, they deſigned to 
{end to his court; and, ate ne ſame tune, 
4e 
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Lewis XI, negotiated a truce with him, by 1463. 

the duke of Butgundy's mediation. This. 

trace was actually concluded, ar St. Omer, 

to the iſt of October, 1464, on the condition, Th 

that neither of the two moriarchs ſhould aid inde 

the enemies of the other; and the duke of French, 

Burgundy alſo agreed to renew for one year, 

the rruce of commerce between England and 

the Low-Countries. , , _ | 

Edvard, having, thus, ſecured himſelf a- and Scots 

gainſt France; concluded with Scotland a land. 

rruce, for a year, negotiated by the archbi- Act. Puh 
op of St. Andrew's, at London, in the name 

of the regents; ſo that; being in no danger 

from his neighbours, at leaſt, for one year, 

he was at leiſure, to ſtrengthen himſelf on the 

throne, in caſe of another attac. 3 
In the interim, the unfortunate Henry, a- Henry and 

bandoned by the kings of France and Scotland, afb u. 

and the duke of Burgundy, who alone were perplition: 

able to aſſiſt him; remained till, at Edin- 2 

burgh, but not without uneaſineſs; for the late 

truce, beween the Engliſh and the Scots, did not 

only prevent the latter from giving him an 

aſſittance; but it was farther highly probable, 

that Edward, in concluding the truce with 

Scotland, had ſtipulated, that his enemy 

ſhould not be ſuffered to continue any longer, 

in that kingdom; and it even appears, in the 

Coliection ot Publick Acts, that, before the 

truce was ſigned, the two kings of England 

and Scotland agreed upon certain ſecret ar- 

ticles, which could only concern the ſugitive 

king. However this be; Henry, entirely at 

a loſs where to retire, prepoſterouſſy imagin- 

ed, that he might be concealed, in England; 

perhaps, he flattered himſelf, that the inhabi- 

rants of the northern counties would riſe, in 

his tavour ; but unhappy princes ſeldom meet 

with faithful friends. At leaſt, it may be pre- 

ſumed, that, dreading to be delivered up by 

the Scots, and having no conveniency to e- 

ſcape, by ſea, he hoped to find a ſafe retreat 

with ſome friends, in England, till an oppor- 

tunity offered ot paſſing into France; but 

whatever his intent was, he had no ſooner ar- 

rived, in England, than he was diſcovered, 

{cized, ignominiouſly conducted to London, 

and coniined, in the tower. Some affirm, 

that he was taken, the preceding year, at the 

battle of Hexham, or, at leatt, a few days 

after; but ſome Publick Acts ſhew, that, 

in October, that year, he was not yet 

in Edward's power; wherefore, it is more 

likely, that he was taken, as I faid, in en- 

deavouring, after ſome ſtay, in Scotland, to 

conceal himſelf, in England. An adventure, 

which happened to Margaret, and is related by 

Monitrelet, renders it probable, that ſhe 

had alſo reſolved to hide herſelf; in England, 

ia hopes of an opportunity ro embarque, nor 

daring to truſt the Scots any longer; and that, 

with this view, ſhe had parted from the king, 

her husband. Monſtrelet ſays, that, Margaret 

being, in England, with the prince, her ſon, 

attended with La Verenne, a French lord, fell 

into the hands of robbers, who would have 

killed her, it, by means of a quarrel! amongſt 

them, the had not eſcaped into a wood, with 

. Q | * 8 
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prince; and that afterwards ſhe ſer ſail for 
Sluice, in Flanders, where the duke of Bur- 
gundy gave her an honourable reception. If 
this adventure be true, ir muſt have fallen 
out, at the time I am now ſpeaking of; bur, 
however that be, after her departure from 
Scotland, ſhe retired to Rene of Anjou, her 
father, with the prince, her ſon. Edmund, 
the new duke of Somerſet, brother to him 
beheaded, at Hexham, with the duke of Ex- 
eter, fled for refuge into the Low-Countries ; 
8 they durſt not make themſelves known, 
eſt they ſhould be delivered up to Edward; 
and they endured, in Flanders, all that a 
wretched exile, attended with the moſt preſ- 
{ſing want, was capable of bringing upon per- 
ſons, of their character. Philip de Commines 
tells us, that he ſaw the duke of Exeter, be- 
fore he was known, following, baretoot, the 


duke of Burgundy's equipage, and ſerving, 


1464. 
Edward 
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riends the 
eſtates of 
the rebels. 
Hall, 
Hollingſh, 


He de- 
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Lewis's 
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Hall. 
Hollingſh, 


probably, as a footman, tor his ſubſiſtence; 
but, theſe two lords being, at length, known, 
the duke allowed them an inconſiderable pen- 
ſion, afraid of offending Edward, by enlarging 
his generolity. Theſe are ſtrange viciſſitudes, 
for a king who had fat, 38 years, on a throne; 
for a queen, who had, for many years, govern- 
ed England, with an abſolme ſway; for a 
prince, deſtined by his birth to wear a crown; 
and for lords related, or allied, to the royal 
family, who had always enjoyed the higheſt 
offices. Such ſurpriſing turns ot fortune 
ſeldom make much impreſſion, at the time 
they are ſeen, becauſe thoſe, who are con- 
cerned, generally aſcribe their mistortuncs to 
the malice of their enemies; but is it poſſible 
for thoſe, that read them impartially, in hiſ- 
tory, to help obſerving, and owning, the direc- 
tion of Providence? 

Edward having king Henry in his power, 
and queen Margaret * retired to the 


duke, her father, no perſon was more capable 


of railing commotions, in the kingdom; and 
then it was, that, after offering, in vain, a 
pardon to all the Lancaſtrians, that would ſub- 
mit and ſwear allegiance, within a limited 


time, he confiſcated their eftates, and liberal- 


ly beſtowed them upon thoſe that had ſerved 
him; and, to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, 
after giving them convincing proots of his ſe- 
verity, he made himſelf extremely popular, 
inſomuch that the Italian author, betore-men- 
tioned, charges him with running into excels, 
on that account. 


During this ſeemingly ſolid tranquility, the 


king's chief counſellors preſſed him to think of 
marriage, in order to leave the crown to his poſ- 
terity ; and, Edward falling in with their ad- 
vice, three matches were propoſed. The firit 


was Margaret, fitter to the king of Scotland; 


but, beſides that this princeſs was already 
contracted to Henry's ſon, ſhe was ſo young, 
that the marriage could have been conſum- 
mated,for many ycars. The ſecond was Iſabella 
of Caſtile, afterwards married to Ferdinand of 


Arragon; who, according to the Englith wri- 


ters, was rejected, by reaſon of her bcing too 
young; and yet it is certain, that ſhe was 
then 13 years old. Bona of Savoy, litter co 


the queen of France, was the third; upon 1464. 
whom Edward reſolved, and, ſhortly after, 


ſet the carl of Warwick, to demand her in 
marriage; who was then at the court of 
France, with the queen, her ſiſter. Ir is time, 
now, to relate the affairs of France, on ac- 
count of their connection with thoſe of Eng- 


land; otherwiſe the reader will have but an 


imperfect idea of what paſſed, in England, in 
the reign of Edward IV. 


Lewis XI, a prince of a turbulent diſpo- The ſtate 
ſition, no ſooner was in poſſeſſion ot the crown of affairs, 
ot France, than he formed the deſign ot mak- N France. 


ing himſclt abſolute; which ſome flatterers 
have called rendering himſelt tree; but, ac- 
cording to a famous niſtorian, it ought rather 
to be termed running mad. To execute this 
grand project, the overgrown power of the 
peers was firſt to be humbled, among whom 
the dukes of Burgandy and Bretagne were 
the principal; for they not only upheid one 
another,but were likewiſe a ſupport to the ret. 


* 


CZCTAL, 


The firſt held Burgundy and Flanders, thc Conteſts 


only two antient lay-peerdoms, that itill re- 
mained to be united ro the crown; but this 


tween 
the kings 
of France 


prince, who was alſo ſovercizn ot almoſt all and the 
the Low-Countrics, was ſo potent, that co at- dukes of 


tack him, firſt, would have been very im- 
prudent. It was, therefore, wien the duke 
of Bretagne, that Lewis rcſolved to begin the 
execution of his deſigns, and an old quarrcl, 
about homage, aflorded him a pretcnce ; tor, 
ever ſince Peter, ſirnamed Mauclerc, had 
done homage to St Lewis, the nature of 
homage had been a con.inaal ſubject of dif- 
putes, between the kings ot France and the 
dukes of Bretagne. The former maintained, 
that it was a liege homage; but the latter al- 
ledged the contrary; and this was a very im- 
rtant queſtion, by reaſon of the wide dif- 
erence between bare and licge homage. Bare 
homage was paid by thoſe, who, tho' they 
were not naturally dependent on a prince, did 
him homage, tor his protection, aſliitance, 
or even for a penſion; and the Collection of 
the Publick Acts contains ſundry homage, of 
this kind, paid to the Kings ot England by 
ſovereign princes of Germany and the Low- 
Countries, and by the carls ot Savoy; but 
liege homage was paid by thoſe, that held 
lands diſmembered from the dominions of the 
prince, to whom it was paid ; and ſuch were 
the dukedoms and peerdoms of France. As 
theſe two ſorts of homage were of a different 
nature, they were alſo performed, in a dif- 
ferent manner; for the perſon, that did liege 
homage, was uncovered, on his knces, ungird- 
ed, and without a ſword, or ſpurs; morcover, 
he held his hands joined within thoſe of the 
ſoverign, and ſwore fealty to him; but ſimple 
homage was paid ſtanding, with the {word 
and ſpurs on, and without an oath. Thus, 
liege homage was for lands diſmembered irom 
a ſtate, and denoted their being liable to 
confiſcation, and re-union; but ſimple ho- 
mage was perſonal, upon certain conditions 
beneficial to the vaſſal; ſo that the default 
of homage deprived him only of the benefit 
of theſe conditions. The obliging, os, 
the 
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the duke of Bretagne to do liege homage, 
would have laid him under a neceſſity to own 
his dukedom liable to confiſcation, and to be 
re- annexed to the crown of France; but, to a- 
void this inconvenience, the dukes of Bretagne 
had contrived the expedient of doing their ho- 
mage, like their predeceſſors, in general terms; 


and, whether the right of the kings of France, 


Lewis XI. 
attacks the 
duke of 
Bretagne, 
who forms 
a league 
againſt 
him. 


P. Daniel. 


Negotiati- 
ons bo- 
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ward and 
Lewis XI. 
Hall. 


with reſpect to the nature of the homage, 
could not be evidently proved, or the circum- 
ſtances of affairs conſtrained them to manage 
the dukes of Bretagne, it is certain they long 
received their homage, in that manner. In- 
deed, after homage done, the chancellor, or 
high-chamberlain, ſaid aloud, that the ho- 
mage was liege, to which the duke anſwered, 
in the negative; and, thus, the pretenſions of 
each remained entire. Charles V. plainly 
thewed, that he ſuppoſed the homage to b- 
liege, ſince he cauſed the dukedom of Bre- 
tagne to be confiſcated and annexed to his 
crown, by a decree of the court of peers ; and, 
a peace being concluded, between France and 
Bretagne, in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles VI, the duke of Bretagne was reſto- 
red to his dukedom ; and, as nothing was 
ſettled, about the nature of the homage, the 
pretenſions of both parties ſtill ſubſiſted. Ar- 
thur III, who had boos conitable of France, 
upon his becoming duke of Bretagne, ſolemn- 
ly declared, in doing his homage to Charles 
VII, that he did nor intend to do liege ho- 
mage, and was allowed to pay it, in general 
terms, like his predeceflors. Francis II, his 
ſucceſſor, made the ſame declaration; and 
Charles VIE received his homage, tho' he did 
not approve his proteſtation. | 

This was the ftate of the affairs, between 
France and Bretagne, when Lewis XI. came 
to the crown; and, probably, this prince 
would have been as eaſily ſatisfied, as Charles, 
his father, with reſpect to the duke of Bre- 
tagne's homage, had he not, as I obſerved, reſol- 
ved to begin with him his grand project of 
humbling all that could hinder his arriving at ar- 
bitrary power. He had projected this deſign, 
the moment he was placed on the throne, aad, 
perhaps, before the death of the king, his ta- 
ther; but it was not till 1464, that he began 
to put it in execution. With this view, ha- 
ving firſt ordered ſome troops into Anjou, he 
ſent the chancellor de Morvilliers to the duke 
of Bretagne, to prohibit him, in his name, to 
aſſume any right of ſovereignty, in his duke- 
dom; but Francis II, being unprepared for 
his defence, had recourſe to artifice, and de- 
manded a three months delay, to conſult his 
ſtates; and, this term being granted him, he 
made uſe of it, to cabal, in France, among the 
great men, and to form againſt Lewis a power- 
ful league, called the great League of the 
Publick Good, which will be, preſently, men- 
tioned. 

At the time Lewis thought of attacking the 
duke of Bretagne, Edward diſpatched the earl 
of Warwick, to demand Bona of Savoy, his (i{- 
ter-in-law, in marriage; which propoſal could 
not but be very agrecable to him, ſince he was 
deſirous of nothing more, than to make an 
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alliance with the king of England, in order to 
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prevent his interpoſing, in his future quarrels, \wW 


with the great men of his kingdom; bur, to be 
ſure of reaping this benefit by it, he cauſed 
the affair of the marriage to be a little pro- 
longed, whilſt he negotiated, at London, and 
with the carl of Warwick, at Paris, a treaty 
of perſonal amity between him and Edward. 
There are, in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, ſeveral papers, concerning this negotia- 
tion; and we ſee there, that a full power was 
given by Edward to the earl of Warwick, to 
treat of a final peace, an alliance, or a truce 
with Lewis XI; and another to conclude a 
treaty of friendſhip between the two kings. 
Lewis's views were ſtill more extenſive; and, 
in order to deprive the duke of Bretagne of 2!! 
protection, he would have drawn the duke of 
Burgundy into his projected alliance with 


England, and, for that purpoſe, agreed wich 


Edward and Philip, upon a congreſs of ambal- 
ſadors, at Heſdin, which was afterwards re- 
moved to St. Omer. He managed his affairs, 
ar London, by the lord Launoy, governor ot 
Amiens, ſent thither, towards the end of the 
preceding year; but the reſult of all theſe 
negotiations was only the concluſion of a ſea- 


truce, to laſt, as long as that before made tor 
the land. 


During theſe tranſactions, Edward conclud- Edward 
ed with Scotland a 15 years truce ; and Juha makes a 
Kennedy, a lord of great abilities, and ar- truce with 


dently zealous for his king and country, 
thought he could not, whilſt regent, do a 
greater ſervice to both, than to maintain a 
good underſtanding with the Englith ; cther- 
wiſe it was next to impoſſible to preſerve tran- 
quillity, in Scotland, becauſe, during the war, 
the malecontents always relied upon the pro- 
rection of England. 


cotland. 


AR. Pub, 


This affair being over, Edward offered to He grants 
all, that had taken arms againſt him, an ab- Pardon 


ſolute pardon, except Ralph Grey and Hum- 


to Henry's 
friends. 


phrey Nevil; the former of whom,. having Act. Pub. 


been taken, in Banborough, where he com- 
manded for Henry, had been degraded ; and, 
probably, he had done ſomething ſince, which 


occaſioned his excluſion from the pardon grant- 


ed to the reſt. Shortly after, the king pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, commanding all his ſub- 
jects, from 16 to 60 years of age, to take up 
arms; but the hiſtorians do not mention this 
armament, nor the occaſion of it. 


In Auguſt, this year, ambaſladors came to He con- 
Edward from the duke of Bretagne, to nego- cludes a 
tiate a truce; for the duke, finding himſelf peace with 


preſſed by the king of France, and labouring 
to form the league of the publick good, was 
glad to ſecure himſelf againſt England; and 
he obtained from Edward a truce, tor one 
year, to begin, the firſt of October. 

About the ſame time, the ſee of York be- 
coming vacant, George Nevil, brother co 
the earl of Warwick, was promoted to it, by 
the recommendation of the king. 

In the interim, the earl of Warwick, who 
was {till at the court of France, having preſſed 


Lewis, upon the chief occation ot his ambaily, 


Edward's marriage, with Bona ot Savoy, was, 
f ac 
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1465. at length, concluded; and, preſently after, 


Lewis ſent the carl of Dammartin, as his am- 
baſſador to Edward, to ſettle with him what 
yet remained to be done, in the affair ; but 
all theſe deſigns were defeated by love. What 
I am about to relare is not a romance, but a 
true ſtory ; which ſhews, how far that paſſion 
is ſometimes concerned, in the moſt important 
revolutions ; for this affair was attended with 
remarkable effects. 
Whilſt the earl of Warwick was forwarding, 
in France, with all his power, the concluſion 
of his negotiation, Edward, by a mere acci- 
dent, rendered it abortive, in England. This 
prince, being in Northamptonſhire, near the 
manor of Grafton, made a vilit to Jacquelina of 
Luxemburgh, ducheſs of Bedford, who had mar- 
tied Sir Richard Woodville ; by whom the had, 
among other children, a daughter, named 
Eliſabeth, who had been wife to Sir John 
Grey of Groby, and, upon his death, retired 
to her father. She had the misfortune to ſec 
her husband's eſtate confiſcated, becaule ot his 


attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, in whoſe 


ſervice he had loſt his life; and, the king's vi- 
ſit ſeeming to be a fair opportunity, ſhe came 
and threw herſelt at his feet, imploring the 
reſtitution of her deceaſed husband's lands, 
and his compaſſion upon her children. Ed- 
ward, being young and extremely amorous, 
no ſooner ſaw the charming widow at his fect, 
than he was deſperately enamoured with her ; 


and he, forthwith, gave her hopes, as he raiſ- 


ed her from the ground, that he would grant 
her requeſt, and even intimated, that it was 
not in his power, to deny any thing ſhe was 
pleaſed ro demand; but, afterwards, in his 
Pons converſations with her, he would tain 

ave perſuaded her, to purchaſe the tavour, at 
the expence of her honour. All the hiſtorians a- 
gree, that he was the handſomeſt man, in Eng- 
land, and the moſt proper to make conquelts 
on the female ſex; and, being ſenſible of this, 
he did not doubt to gain this lady's heart, with 
the ſame eaſe he had done many others; but 
the expreſly told him, that, tho' ſhe judged 
herſelf unworthy to be a queen, ſhe was above 
being a concubine ; which declaration made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the king, that, deſpair- 
ing to accompliſh his ends, any other way, he 
offered her marriage. It was ſcarce poſſible 
to retuſe a heart, like Edward's, with a crown. 
The young lady, agreeably ſurpriſed at ſuch 
a beneficial offer, immediately, accepted it; 
and in ſo reſpectful and obliging a manner, as 
compleated the conqueſt of the monarch's 
heart; yet, unwilling to diſoblige the ducheſs 
of York, his mother, before he proceeded any 
farther, he acquainted her with his intention. 
The ducheſs, aſtoniſhed at this ſudden reſolu- 
tion, laboured, with all her might, to diſſuade 
him from it; repreſenting to him the injury 
he would do the earl of Warwick, to whom 


he was under ſo many obligations, and who, 


it was to be feared, would highly reſent it; 
that, by the aftront he was going to put upon 
the king of France, he would render him his 
mortal enemy, and a peace impracticable; 


that the Englith nobility would behold, with 


envy, the Woodville family, exalted ſo high 1465. 
above them, and their diſcontent might prove: 


very deſtructive ; and, in a word, that he was 
about to marry a woman with nothing, his 
ſubject, and who had children by another 
husband. Edward briefly replied, that it was 
not certain, that the earl of Warwick would 
confider his change, as an injury ; bur, as for 
him, he was ſure of his affection ; that the 
king of France was like to be employed 
about affairs, that would, probably, divert 
him from all thoughts of revenge; that his 
marrying a ſubject, inſtead ot offending the 
great men, would rather be agreeable to them, 
ſince, for the future, all the noble families 
might aſpire to the ſame honour ; laſtly, that 
a dowry ought not to be regarded, in a king's 
marriage; and whatever elſe, he could expect, 
would be amply ſupplied by his love and her 
virtue, whom he choſe, for his wite. The 


ducheſs, finding her arguments ineffcEtual, 


added another, and, in her opinion, a much 
ſtronger reaſon; namely, that he was con- 
tracted to the lady Eliſabeth Lucy, and could 
not, in conſcience, marry another. Edward 
politively denied, that he was engaged to that 
lady; yet, for his mother's ſatisfaction, or 
leſt this pretended engagement might, one 
day, furniſh a pretence to diſpute the validity 
of his marriage, he conſented, that Eliſabeth 
Lucy ſhould be examined by tome bithops. 
Upon her examination, ſhe contefled, that the 
king had not given her a poſitive promiſe; 
neverthele's, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe ſhould never have 
yielded to his deſires, had ſhe not been per- 
ſuaded of his intention ro marry her; but, this 
anſwer ſhewing, that there was no abſolute 
promiſe, on the king's part, the prelates af- 
tirmed, that the king might, with a fate con- 
ſcience, marry another. Accordingly, Edward 
eſpouſed Eliſabeth Woodville, in the preſence 
ot a few perſons; ſo that his marriage was 
divulged only by his orders, to prepare for 
the new queen's coronation. 


The nobles and people were extremely ſur- The nobles 


prin, to ſee the king married to one of his 1 8 : 
OI The 


Wood- 


ubjects, whilſt he was negutiating his mar- 
riage, at the court of France, with the prin- 
ceſs of Savoy; nay, when this marriage was 
already concluded. Sir Richard Woodville, 
the queen's father, was, immediately, created 
earl ot Rivers, and his ſon, Anthony Wood- 
ville, married to the only daughter of the 
lord Scales, the greateſt heireſs of the kingdom. 
This raiſed great envy in the lords, particular- 
ly, in the duke of Clarence, who was highly 
incenſed, becauſe the king, his brother, did 
not procure him ſo rich a match; but this 
was nothing, in compariſon of the earl of War- 
wick's indignation, for being, thus, mocked, 
who expected that the king ſhould have treat- 
ed him, in a more reſpectful and honourable 
manner. In this beliet, he diſcovered his an- 
ger to the king of France, who did all that 
was poſſible, to inflame it; for Lewis him- 
ſelf could not but look upon Edward's pro- 
ceedings, as a mortal affront; but, his affairs 
not permitting him to demand immediate ſa- 
tisfaction, he, for the preſent, concealed his re- 
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the court of France, and returned into Eng- 
land, with a heart full of hatred and revenge 
againſt Edward, whoſe ingratitude he deteſt- 
ed; yet he took care to diſſemble his ſenti- 
ments, till a proper ſeaſon oſſered for the diſ- 
covery of them; but this very diſſimulation 
convinced the king, that he was extremely 
diſguſted; wherefore, Edward himſelf began 
to conſider him, as a ſecret enemy, tho” he 
{ill gave him ſome light marks of his confi- 
Thus, amidit the diſguiſes of the 
king and the earl, a mutual averſion was nou- 
riſhed, which induced the king to morrtify 
him, on ſeveral occaſions, as well to gratity 
his paſſion, as to leſſen that lord's credit with 
the people. As he could not believe, that he, 


who had, by his intereſt, fixed him on the 


throne, might have it in his power to dethrone 
him, he did not ſhew him the leaſt regard; 
but Warwick evidently perceived the king's 


vicw, tho' he priidently diſguiſed his ſenti- - 


ments, leſt an unſeaſonable reſentment might 
oblige Edward, to diſable him to be revenged. 
All the hiſtorians inanimouſly agree, that, 
preſently after his return from France, he re- 
tired into the country, under the pretence of 
his health; but it appears from the Collec- 
tion of the Publick Acts, that, during the 
years 1465 and 1466, he was, at court, and 
even employed, in negotiations of importance, 
with ambaſſadors of foreign princes; fo that 
it was not, till two years after his return, that 
he withdrew, when he could no longer bear 
to be entirely removed from affairs, whilſt the 
new earl of Rivers had all the king's confi- 
dence. , | | 

The reſt of the year 1465 was ſpent, in 
ſundry negotiations, with the kin of F rance, 
the duke of Burgundy, the ear! of Charolois, 
and the duke of Bretagne ; but, as they all 
concerned thie affairs of France, and as upon 
theſe the Knowledge of the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, in 4 great meaſure, depends, it will be 
neceſſary briefly to relate their ſituation, at 
that time : 
Xl. was one of the fiibtleſt and leaſt 
ſcrupulous princes, then in Europe; whoſe 
deſign was, as I faid, to ruin the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne; the former by ar- 
tiſice, and the latter by force. With reſpect 
to the duke of Bretagne, he had, as I ob- 
ſerved, begun to execute his project, by aſ- 


ſembling an army, in Anjou, ready to fall 


upon Bretagne; and which only walted, till 
the expiration of the delay granted ro the 
duke. As for the duke of Burgundy, Lewis 
had not judged it proper to proceed fo haugh- 
tily with him ; for he was too powertul a 
prince, to hope to ſucceed, by. attacking him 


openly; but he made uſe of a ſecret expedi- 


ent, which partly procured him what would 
have been, with extreme difficulty, obtained, 
by way of arms. He bribed the lords of Croy 
and Chimay, brothers, prime miniſters, and 
confidents of the duke, who prevailed on their 
matter to reſign to the crown of France the 
towns on the Somme, for 400,000 crowns, 


purſuant to the treaty of Arras; but Charles, 
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earl of Charolois, only ſon to the duke of 
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Burgundy, conſidered this reſtitution, as a 


mortal wound to him and his houſe ; who be- 
lieved, that the duke, his father, ſhould, at any 
rate, have kept thoſe places, which rendered 
him more formidable ro France than all the 
reſt of his dominions. He was ſo inraged 
againſt the miniſters, that he, one day, open- 
ly. threatened to puniſh them, for their per- 
nicious advice to his father; which aftair 
created, between the father and ſon, a quar- 
rel, that the favourites took care to foment ; 
ſo that the earl, at laſt, in great diſcontent, 
retired into Holland. He prerended, that it 
was dangerous for him to remain any longer, 
at court; and that the favourites had coun- 
ſelled his father to apprehend him, and even 
bribed people to poiſon him. 

Wilft the earl of Charolois was, in Holland, 
Lewis XI. ſent thither ſecretly the baſtard ot 
Rubempre, in a veſſel fitted ont, at Dieppe, 
with ſome choſen ſoldiers, who, without know- 
ing where they were going, had orders to obey 
Rubempre's commands,; and tlie baſtard, 
landing with four of theſe ſoldiers, was known 
and diſcovered to the earl of Charolois, who, 
immediately, cauſed him to be ſeized ; and 
ſome affirm, that there was found upon him 
an order, under the king's own hand, to ap- 
prehend the earl, and bring him away dead, 
or alive. Inthe interim, Lewis was upon the 
Somme, with a numerous army; and he had 
appointed the duke of Burgundy to meet him, 
on purpoſe, as it was afterwards reported to 
ſeize his perſon, as ſoon as he ſhould hear of 
the ſucceſs of Rubempre's plot; but, the earl 
of Charolois ſending ſpecdy intelligence to his 
father of what he had diſcovered, the duke, 
directly, rode away from Heſdin, where he 
was now arrived; and, thus, it it be true, 
that Lewis deſigned to ſeize, at once, the fa- 
ther and ſon, his project miſcarried. This at- 
tempt, whether it was real, or only ſnſpected, 
greatly increaſed the earl of Charolois's hatred 
to Lewis; who every-where proclaimed, that 
the king of France intended to aſſaſſinate, or 
carry him away, by force; and the report, 


immediately, flew all over Flanders. 


Lewis eaſily perceived, that his honour 
could not but be concerned, in this affair, 
eſpecially it the baſtard of Rubempre, whoſe 
trial was preparing, in Holland, ſhould be 
convicted of the fact charged upon him; and, 
therefore, to prevent this trial, he diſpatched 
the chancellor de Morvilliers, with ſome other 
ambaſſadors, to the duke of Burgundy, to re-- 
quire him to delivet the priſoners into his 
hands. The earl of Charolois being preſent, at 
the audience, the chancellor ſpoke to the duke, 
in a very haughty manner, and even drop- 
ped ſome offenſive expreſſions againſt the ca:! 
his ſon, who would have frequently replied ; 
but the chancellor till interrupted him, wirin 
ſaying that he was ſent to his tather, and not 
to him. The duke of Burgundy's anſwer was, 
that, being ſovereign, in Holland, withour 
the leaſt dependence on France, he would or- 
der the priſoner to be tried, and either puniſh- 
ed, or acquitted, according as he was found 
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1465. guilty, or innocent; and, when the French 
Www ambaſladors took their leave of the duke, the 
earl of Charolois, taking one ot them afide, 
ſaid, © The king, your maſter, has been ve- 
& ry ſevere upon me, by his chancellor; but 
« he ſhall repent ir, beſore a year is com- 
« pleated:” And, indeed, he was as good 

as his word. 
The war This paſſed, in the year 1464, whilſt the 
of the duke of Bretagne, for his own * againſt 
Publick Lewis, was labouring to form the league of 


| ou a the Publick Good above-mentioned ; and the 


— x1, earl of Charolois was one of the firſt that en- 
tered into it, having obtained his father's 
wary to raiſe troops and join the duke of 

retagne, with almoſt all the great men of 
France, who were to be near Paris, in Jane, 
1465. When the duke of Bretagne found 
himſelf ſecure of a power: ul aid, he ſent amba- 
ſadors to the king, under the pretence of de- 
firing a longer delay, but in reality to corrupt 
the duke of Berry, his brother; and they were 
ſo ſucceſsful, that they brought the duke with 
them into Bretagne. He was no ſooner out of 
the king's power, than the confederates de- 
clared him head of the league, and they all 
went and prepared to be, at the rendezvous; 
but the duke of Bourbon was the firſt, that 
ventured to take up arms, with an intent to 
draw the king into his country, at a diſtance 
from Paris. Lewis, who had, as yet, received 
no news of the league, forthwith, marched ro- 
wards Bcu:bonnois ; but, quickly after, he 
heard, that the earl of Charolois, at the head 

Monſtre- of a numerous army, was approaching Paris ; 

let. and that the duke of Bretagne, with the reſt 

Commun. of the confederates, was preparing to join him. 
Upon this information, he ſpeedily left Bour- 
bonnois, to fave his metropolis ; and, in the 
mean while, the earl of Charolois attempted to 
become matter of it; but, as he had no proſ- 

e& of ſucceſs, he went and encamped, at 
a expecting the dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne. In the mean time, the king, who 
9 with great marches, approaching 

ontlhery, the two armies met and joined 
battle; the ſucceſs whereof was ſo doubtful, 
that both ſides claimed the advantage; but 
the king, decamping, in the night, to throw 
himſelf into Paris, gave occaſion to his ene- 
mies to ſay, that he owned his defeat. Some 
days after, the dukes of Berry and Bretagne 
joined the Burgundians; but the king had 
now ſo effectually provided, for the defence of 
his capital, that it was impoſſibie for it to be 
taken by the confederates; and, at length, the 
war ended, in a treaty ſigned, at Conflans, 
the zoth of October. Lewis reſtored to the 
duke of Burgundy the towns upon the Somme, 
for which he had paid 400,000 crowns ; and 
he gave Normandy, in appenage, to the duke 
of Berry, his brother. Upon the ſigning of the 
treaty, the carl of Charolois retired into the 
Low-Countries ; and the duke of Berry, ac- 
companied with the duke of Bretagne, went 
and took poſſeſſion of Normandy ; but, a few 
days after, the duke of Bretagne, falling out 
with the duke of Berry, returned into his own 
dominions. Lewis, improving this diſſenſion, 


of ENGLAND. 


immediately, marched into Normandy, ex 1465: 
pelled his brother, and conftrained him, once Www, 
more, to take refuge, in Bretagne; where, not- 
withſtanding their former quarrel, the duke 

gave him a civil reception. Theſe are all the 

moſt remarkable tranſactions, in France, in 

1465. 

Whilſtthe French princes were making pre- The nego- 
parations, for the war of the Publick Good gg xr og 
they had not neglected the king of England, f Fass 
for the Collection of the Publick Acts ſhews, tagne and 
that, from March to their taking the field, the the earl of 
duke of Bretagne and the earl ot Charolois had Charolois, 
their ambaſladors, at London; and the earl ene at 
offered to make with Edward a treaty of alli- Act. pub, 
ance. Lewis XI. himſelf, tho? fo highly in- 
cenſed againſt him, did not fail to court him; 
but Edward, willing, doubtleſs, to be better 
informed ot his affairs, avoided, under various 
pretences, to come to any agreement. 

He acted otherwiſc, with reſpect to the The truce 
King of Scotland, with whom, after a long ne- w th Scot- 
gotiation, he concluded, at Newcaſtle, a trea- land s 
ty, by which the late truce was prolonged, for 8 
40 years, till 1519. | 

fn the beginning of the year 1466, the 1466. 
queen was * of a princeſs, named Eli- The birth 
ſabeth, who afterwards became the happy in- of the 
{trument to reſtore peace to England, atter a Tre 
long civil war. Hal. 

Edward, having highly affronted Lewis XI, Edward 
conſidered him, as a ſecret enemy; who only keeps fair 
wanted an opportunity to be revenged; ye. ® th = 
he behaved, with extreme caution, during the p. 
war of the Publick Good, leſt he ſhould afford and with 
him a freſh cauſe to ſupport the houſe of Lan- hs ene- 
caſter, in caſe he ſubdued the con ederate mics. 
princes. For the ſame reaſon, he hearkcned 
to the propcſals of the dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne; but he had taken care ro conclude 
nothing, either with them, or the king of 
France. Afterwards, the treaty of Conflans 
might have cauſed Edward to pay Lewis leſs 
regard, had not the revolution, immediately 
after, in Normandy, induced him to proceed, 
with deliberation ; and, in the mean while, 
he was equally preſſed, on both ſides. The 
king of France, pretending to forget the at- 
front he had received, urged him to enter in- 
to a treaty with him, for a final peace between 
the two crowns, or, at Icaſt, for a long truce; 
whiltt the duke of Burgundy, the carl of Cha- 
rclo!s, and the duke of Erctagne repreſented 
to him, that, if he ſufſered the French princes 
to be oppreſied, the king of France would be- 
come ſo potent, as could nor but prove tatal to 
England; but he ſo managed, as to give e- 
qual hopes to both the parties. Indeed, it 
was, by no means, his intereſt to engage, in 
their quarrels, and create new enemies, when 
the Lancaftrian party, tho' humbled, were ſtill 
very numerous, in England ; and this 1s the 
real motive of his cautions conduct ; and, to 
kecp affairs, upon the ſame foot ing, till farther 
diſcoveries could be made, he concluded a 
ſhort truce with France, and another with the 
duke of Bretagne. Edward, in managing the 
king of France, alſo expected to haſten the 
concluſion of the match propoſed, between 
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Margaret, his ſiſter, and the earl of Charo- 
lois ; for he was ſenſible, that, the leſs incli- 
ned he ſeemed to break with Lewis XI, the 
duke of Burgundy and his ſon would be the 
more deſirous ot forwarding the marriage; 
and, indeed, his policy _ anſwered his ex- 
pectation. He no ſooner found them, thus, 
diſpoſed, than, he was ready to enter into en- 
gagements with them; for he had an averſion 


to Lewis, as knowing that he was not beloved 


The duke 


of Bre- 
tagne is 
hard preſſ- 
ed. 


by him; moreover, he conſidered, that the 
king of France's proceedings were inſincere, 
and that, at one time or other, he would ſhew 
his reſentment. Beſides, it was againſt the 
intereſt of England, to ſuffer the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne to be ruined, which 
manifeſtly appeared to be Lewis's grand de- 
ſign; wheretore, October the 23d, he ſigned 
a treaty of perſonal alliance, amity, and triend- 
ſhip with the earl of Charolois ; and, a few 
days after, he ſent a ſafe- conduct to Lewis of 
Bruges, lord of Gruthuyſe, appointed by the 
duke of Burgundy, to treat with him about a 
perpetual peace, and ſettle the articles of the 
marriage of the earl of Charolois, with the 
princeſs Margaret. 

All this, in appearance, tended to a league, 
between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, 
for the duke of Bretagne's defence, who was 
vigorouſly prefled ; for, ſince the duke of Ber- 
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Bretagne had undertaken to ſupport him, and 
cauſe the treaty of Conflans to be put in exe- 
cution. This vas projected by him and the 
earl of Charolois, who engaged to make a 
powerful diverſion, in Picardy; but, unfortu- 
nately for the duke of Bretagne, the duke of 
Burgundy was employed in a war with the 
Liegeois, which hindered the earl of Charolois 
from performing his promiſe. In the interim, 
Lewis XI. extremely preſſed the duke of Bre- 
tagne, who, being unable to withſtand him 
alone, encouraged him to hope, that he would 
comply with his will; but this was only to 

in time, till he ſhould he ſhould be rein- 

rced by the duke of Burgundy. Ar length, 
the war with Liege being ſuſpended by a truce, 
the carl of Charolois prepared to march into 
Picardy ; but, when leait expected, Lewis, by 
his ſecret practices, cauſed the Liegeois to 
take up arms again. Thus, the duke of 
Bretagne was {till greatly diſtreſſed; yet he 
did all that was poſſible, to defend himſelt, in 
expectation of ſpeedy aſſiſtance. 

In the mean while, Edward concluded a trea- 
ty of perpetual alliance, with the King ot Ca- 
{tile ; but he had done the ſame, with the 
king of Denmark, the beginning of this year; 
which alliances, tho? they were inconſiderable, 
with reſpe& to his principal affairs, procured 
him reputation, and rendered him more for- 
midable to his enemies. : 

The firſt part of 1467 was entirely ſpent, in 
negotiations with France and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; the latter of whom only walted the 
end of the war with Liege, to give all his 
forces to his ſon, to prevent the duke of Bre- 
tagne's ruin; who, having already loſt his 
towns, in Lower-Normandy, found himſelf 
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upon the point of being attacked, in his own 
country. On the other hand, Lewis, {paring 
no colt, to have good ſpies, was informed of 
what paſſed, between Edward and the duke of 
Burgundy, and evidently perceived, that their 
union tended to the duke of Bretagne's de- 
fence; and, as he ſtill deſigned to ruin that 
2 he exerted himſelf, to divert Edward 
rom any engagements with his enemies. 
With this view, in February, 1467, he ſent 
the baſtard of Bourbon into England; and, in 
June, the archbiſhop of Narbonne. Edward, 
pretending to be entirely diſengaged, forth- 
with, appointed commiſſioners, to treat with 
theſe ambaſſadors; but, as it is eaſy to gain 
time, in ſuch negotiations, nothing was con- 
cluded ; and, -in the interim, Lewis was afraid 
to diſtreſs the duke of Bretagne, leſt he ſhould 
oblige Edward to dclare for him. 

This was the itate of affairs, between thoſe 
two princes, when the duke ot Burgundy died, 
the 15th of June, in the 72d year oi his age; 
and Charles, earl of Charolois, his only ſon; 
whom, henceforward, I ſhall call duke of 
Burgundy, ſucceeded him, in all his domini- 
ons; who would have, directly, poſted to aſ- 
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1467. 
ed 


The death 
of the 

duke of 
Burgun- 


ſiſt the duke of Bretagne, had he not been de- 


tained by the war with Liege. In the mean 
while, Lewis ſent and offered the new duke of 
Burgundy, to abandon the Liegcois, whom 
he had, hitherto, aided, provided he would, 
in return, deſert the duke of Bretagne; and, 
it Charles had accepted this propoſal, the 
duke ot Bretagne would have been irrecover- 
ably loft, ſince there was now a French army 
of 30,000 men, in the heart of his country ; 
but he bravely rejected it, declaring that, at 
all hazards, he would aſſiſt the duke of Bre- 
tagne, to the utmoit ot his power. He reſol- 
ved, as ſoon as the war with Liege was over, 
to throw himſelt into Picardy; and he did not 
doubt, that Edward would declare againſt 
France, when he found himſclt ſecure of being 
ſo ſtrongly ſupported. The very day of his 
father's death, he ratified his alliance with 
Edward ; and the new bond, by which they 
were going to be farther united, viz. his mar- 
riage, then upon the point ot concluſion, ſeem- 
ed to promiſe him, that he ſhould never want 
the aſſiſtance of England; hilſt the duke of 
Bretagne, ſearing to be oppreſſed, beſore the 
arrival ot the ſuccours, put Lewis in hopes of 
all the ſatist action he deſired, and ſo obtain- 
ed a truce that gave him ſome reſpite. 

During theſe tranſactions, in France, con- 
ſtderable alterations were made, in the court 
of England, which, at laſt, occaſioned great 
commorions ; for the queen's relations daily in- 


The 
queen's 
rclations 


are in great 


credit, at 


creaſed, in favour with the king; and the carl court. 
ot Warwick with his brothers, who had been _— 
ſo potent, were little regarded. The archbi- oy mg: 


ſhop of York was {till chancellor; but he, at 
length, was removed, to make way tor the bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wecls, one of the queen's 
molt zcalous adherents. The carl of War- 
wick was no longer employed, as before, in 
affairs of importance; for, in the Collection of 
the Publick Acts, his name is not found, atter 
the middle of this year ; but, as tor the mar- 
queſs 


. 
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1467. queſs of Montague, his brother, governor of 


WyWw the northern counties, ſince there was no dan- 


ger from Scotland, he was continued in that 
poſt; moreover, Edward had leſs inclination 
to diſpleaſe him, becauſe, in the decline of 
his family's credit, he behaved with more cir- 
cumſpection than his brothers. On the other 
hand, the carl of Rivers, the queen's father; 
was promoted to the office of lord treaſurer ; 
and he was alſo made high-coriſtable, upon 
the voluntary, or forced, reſignation of the 
earl of Worceſter, whom the king requited, 
by making him lieutenant, in Ireland, under 
the duke of Clarence. Thus, the earl of Ri- 
vers held, at once, two of the greateſt offices 
of the crown; beſides, his ſon, Anthony 
Woodville, had a grant of the reverſton of the 
The earl High-conſtableſhip ; and, probably, it was a- 
of 2 bout this time that the earl of Warwick reti- 
8 red from court, and the archbiſhop of York 
from court, went and reſided upon his dioceſe. 

It was extremely difficult for a man of the 
earl of Warwick's character, to ſuffer ſuch a 
diſgrace, without reſentment ; who was the 
proudeſt lord that had ever been, in England; 
and his natural pride was ſtill increaſed by the 
ſignal ſervices he had done the _ The 
king, by marrying, in England, without his 
knowledge, at the very time he employed 
him, at Paris, to negotiate another marriage, 
which too was concluded, had highly incenfed 
him; and the contempt that Edward ſhewed 
him, at his return from France, in not ma- 
King him ſome civil excuſe, had exceedingly 
inflamed his diſguſt. To this was added an 
extreme indignation, to ſee his credit entirely 
ſunk ; and, in fine, the favours, heaped upon 
the queen's relations, racked him with envy, 
and puſhed him upon the moſt violent reſolu- 
tions. I: we may believe certain hiſtorians, 
he had yet a ſtronger reaſon, to deteſt Ed- 
ward ; viz. becauſe Edward attempted the 
chaſtity of one of his daughters; and this 
prince's character, who was not very ſcrupu- 
lous, in that reſpect, renders it probable ; 
but, however this be, the earl mortally hated 
Edward, tho? he concealed his averſion, in or- 


der to ſhew it effeCtually. It is certain, that 


the king, who was no ſtranger to his temper, 
committed, a great error, in not giving him 
ſome ſatisfaction, or in not ruining him en- 
tirely; for policy requires, that one of theſe 
courſes ſhould be taken, with perſons of ſuch 
a diſpoſition. The continuator of Monſtrelet 
affirms, that, in June, 1467, the earl of War- 
ma. wick met Lewis XI, at Roan, and ſtaid with 
Lewis his him, 12 days ; and, if fo, it may be preſum- 
friend, ed, that, being ſent into France, upon the 
king's affairs, he took that opportunity, to 
ſecure Lewis's protection, and concert mea- 
| ſures with him, out the execution of his 
project, to deth ne the king. 

1468. In the interim, the negotiation of the marri- 
The duke age of Edward's ſiſter with the duke of Burgun- 
of mw dy {till continued, whilſt Edward kept Lewis in 
— Ho hopes of concluding a perpetual peace with him; 
is ſolemni- but it was only to amuſe him, and haſten, at 
zed. the ſame time, the marriage of the princeſs, 


his ſiſter. However, leſt his ambaſſy to Faris 


might give ſome ſuſpicion to the duke of Bur- 1468. 
gundy, he iſſued out a proclamation, expreſly Www, 
ordering the coaſts to be well-guarded, as 
ſoon as the truce with France, that was to 
end, in March, ſhould be expired ; and, ſoon 
after, the marriage was, at laſt, concluded, 
and Margaret ſent to Bruges, with a ſplendid 
retinue, being attended by the ducheſſes of 
Exeter and Suffolk. There the nuptials were 
ſolemnized; in a very magnificent manner ; 
and, the ſame day, the truce of commerce, 

tween England and the duke of Burgundy's 
dominions, was prolonged, for 3o years. 

Ihe reſt of the winter was ſpent, in nego- Negotia- 

tiating an alliance, between Edward and the tions with 
duke of Bretagne; which was ſtrongly ſollici- = yu 
ted by the duke of Burgundy, becauſe he was dene 
ſo incumbered with the war of Liege, that it AR. Pub! 
was . for him to aſſiſt his ally; but Y 
this affair was clogged with difficulties, ſince 
it was to paſs from a long war, between Eng- 
land and Bretagne, to a ftrict alliance. All 
that could be done, at firſt, was to prolon 
the truce, till July ; after which, Edward an 
the duke of Bretagne ſent each other letters 
patent, promiſing mutual aſſiſtance, to the ut- 
moſt of their power; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſent the like to the king, to induce him, 
the ſooner, to declare againſt France. In- 
deed, it was of the greateſt conſequence to 
him to prevent the duke of Bretagne's ruin, 
and procure the duke of Berry a — — 
which might enable him to keep the king, 
his brother, in awe; for he was almoſt certain, 
that, after Lewis had diſabled thefe two 
princes from hurting him, he would not fail 
to attack him, with all his forces. On the 
other hand, Edward ſaw but too plainly, how 
prejudicial Lewis's growth of power might be 
to him; and, therefore, by his orders, his 
commiſſioners figned, the 2d of July, a treaty 
of commerce with Bretagne ; and, the next 
day, a levy of troops was ordered, for the 
aſſiſtance of that duchy. In the beginning of 
Auguſt, he ſent ambaſſadors to France, under 
the pretence of treating with Lewis, of a per- 
petual peace; and yet, two days after, he 
ſigned a treaty, by which he engaged to ſend 
the duke of Bretagne an aid of 3000 archers, 
As the duke was preſſed by the king of France, 
it was neceſſary to forward that . as well 
on his own, as on the part of Edward, with- 
out ſtanding too much upon terms ; and, the 
fleet and troops, intended for Bretagne, being 
ready, in the beginning of October, the king 
gave the command to Anthony Woodville, 
lord Scales, his brother-in-law. 

Whilſt theſe affairs were negotiating, at 
London, the dukes of Berry and Bretagne 
were extremely embarraſſed ; for, the truce 
granted them by Lewis being about to expire, 
the duke of Burgundy was too remote, and 
too buſy, elſewhere, for them to hope to be 
delivered, by his means; and, as for the ſuc- 
cours expected from England, they were nei- 
ther ſpeedy, nor ſufficient, to free them from 
their danger, In the interim, the duke of 
Burgundy made all poſſible haſte, to end the 

war with the Liegeois; at laſt, he found 

means 
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1468. means to force his enemies to a battle, where- 
In he obtained a compleat victory, that obliged 


them to ſue for peace; and, no fooner was 
the treaty ſigned, than he marched for Picar- 
dy. Being arrived the Somme, ready 
to enter upon action, he heard, that the dukes 
of Berry and Bretagne had made a peace with 
the king of France; and that after renouncing 
all foreign alliance, the duke of Berry was con- 
tented with an appenage of 6000 livres a year, 
in land, and an annual penſion of 60,000, in 
lieu of Normandy, granted him by the treaty 
of Conflans. This news, which Lewis ſent 
him, by an expreſs, was the moſt unwelcome ; 
yet, without being diſcouraged with this un- 
expected accident, he reſolved to remain en- 
camped, where he was; hoping that, as the 
duke of Bretagne had been forced to a peace, 
he would repent of what he had done, when 
he found himſelf ſupported, and eaſily find an 
Excuſe to break it ; and this he, in ſo many 
words, told thoſe who adviſed him, to ſue ro 
the king of France, for peace. | | 
Lewis, upon the duke of Burgundy's reſolu- 
tion, was afraid, that the dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne would recede, when they ſaw aſſiſt- 
ance ſo near; in which caſe, he might expect 
to deal with the king of England, the dukes 
of Burgundy and Bretagne, and many of the 
molt powerful lords of the kingdom, who were 
diſſatisfied with him. In this uneaſineſs, he 
departed from Paris, into Picardy, to treat 
with the duke of Burgundy ; and he had all the 
ſucceſs he deſired; for the duke, uncertain 
what fteps the duke of Bretagne might take, 
agreed to retire, for 400,000 crowns, which 
Lewis gave him, to defray his expences. Hither- 
ron m to, Lewis had reaſon to be ſatisfied, having 
prudently diſperſed the league made againſt him, and re- 
in the duced the duke, his brother, to a moderate 
power of appenage ; yet he {till reſolved to ruin the 
rhe duke duke of Bretagne, that he might, afcerwards, 
- fately attack the other peers, and even 
gundy, OTC mn Ach | — | 
the duke of Burgundy ; and his ardent defire, 
to execute this firſt project, led him to be 
puitty of the groſſeſt fault, that could poſſibly 
e committed by ſuch a politick prince. Aſter 
ſigning the treaty with the duke of Burgundy, 
he would go and have an interview wich him; 
fancying that he ſhould be able to perſuade 
that prince, to relinquiſh the intereſts of the 
duke of Bretagne; at leaſt, he hoped to ſow 
jealouſies between them, from which he could 
not fail to reap great advantages. With this 
view, he demanded of the duke a ſafe- conduct 
to meet him, at Peronne; and, as ſoon as he 
received it, he repaired to that town, with a 
ſlender retinue, the more effectually to gain the 
duke, by that extraordinary confidence; but, be- 
fore his departure, he had not recalled the am- 
baſſadors ſent to the Liegeois, to perſuade them 


to break the peace with the duke of Burgundy, . 


upon his aſſurance of a powerful aid. This was 
ſufficient to excite the people to take up arms 
again; and the duke was informed of it, at 
Peronne, the ſame, or the next day, after the 
king's arrival. A proceeding, ſo contrary to 
good faith, convincing the duke, that Lewis's 
ſole ſtudy was to deceive him, he even impri- 
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ful to all their family, he had highly affronted 


769 

ſoned him, in the caſtle of Perohne, where he 1408. 

was d, and detained him ſeveral days, at wu 
a loſs what to reſolve ; and Lewis, judging, of E 
his enemy by himſelf, was in mortal agonles. 5boer- 

As he had no ptoſpect of eſcaping, he was ob- ſubmits to 
liged to ſubmir to the duke's terms; bur that hard terms; 
prince treated him, in a mote generous man- Commin. 

ner, than he could have expected. After a 

very ſhort. negotiation; it was agreed, that 

the king ſhould give Champagne and Brie to 

his brother, inſtead of Normandy, which was 

_ him by the treaty of Conflans, and 

ould accompany the duke, in rhe war with 
Liege; and, a few days after, they departed 
towards the territories of Liege ; where Lewis 
had the mortification to be a witneſs of the 
deſtruction of the capital, which he had pre- 
poſterouſly thrown into that misfortune ; but, 
at laſt, he eſcaped out of the duke of Burgun- 
dy's hands, after having been under continual 
apprehenſions, either of loſing his life, or un- 
dergoing a grievous captivity, to the day of 
his death. Inthe interim, he had no inclination 
really to execute the treaty made, at Peronne ; 
and he, afterwards, found means to evade it. 

It is time, now, to leave the foreign affairs, Edward's 
to reſume thoſe of England, where a more 3 
affecting ſcene will preſent itſelf to the ren- gon. = 
der's view; and the variety of the events ren- Act. Pub, 
ders this part of Edward's reign extremely 
remarkable. The 2oth of October, Edward 
renewed the antient alliance, between Eng- 
land and Arragon; which treaty the Engliſh 


hiſtorians place, in 1466; tho”, in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, it is dated, 


October 20, 1468; but, probably, they hare 
confounded the aliiance with Caſtile, in 1466, 

with that which was renewed, two years after, 

with Arragon. It is ſaid, that Edward, up- 

on this occaſion, ſent the king of Arragon a 
preſent of ſome ewes and rams; which ſo 
multiplied, in Spain, that it proved very de- 
trimental to the wool-trade of England. 

About the end of the year 1468, or the 1469. 
beginning of 1469, the earl of Warwick The earl 
believed himſelf in a condition to execute his of War- 
project againit Edward; who, ſince he left . hi 
the court, was forgotten, unleſs ir was neceſ-y,,tor. 
fary to ſend him orders, concerning his go- into the 
vernment of Calais. If he went to France, plot, to 
the preceding year, as Monſtrelet's eonti- ee 
nuator affirms, it is, to the laſt degree, pro- 
bable, that he communicated his deſigns to 

Lewis XI, and concerted meaſures with him 
accordingly; but, ſuppoſing he had ſtaid, in 
England, it was eaſy to treat with that prince, 

by ſecret emiſſaries. However this be, the 

earl, paſſionately deſiring to ſhew, that he 

was not to be offended, with impunity, judg- 

ed it expedient to begin, with gaining his 

two brothers, the archbiſſiop of York and the 
marqueſs of Montague; and he repreſented 

to them the ſervices they had all three done 

the king, and the king's ingraticude, ſince 

their rewards bore no proportion to their de- 

ſerts; that, not ſatisfied with being ungrate- 


him, in particular, in the affair of his mar- 
riage;- and that he had likewiſe attempted · to 
e 91 diſgrace 


— 
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1469. diſgrace their family, 'in a manner inſupport- 
able to men of honour. In fine, after man 
other conſiderations, to demonſtrate the king's 
ingratitude, he told them, that he was re- 
ſolved to do all that was poſſible, to convince 
- him, that he, who had raiſed him to the 
throne was able to pull him down; and, for 
the execution of this deſign, he deſired their 
advice and aſſiſtance. The archbiſhop of 
| York was very eaſily induced to follow his 
brother's paſſion; but the marqueſs of Mon- 
tague alledged arguments and objections 
- againſt it, which the earl of Warwick an- 
{wered, with great vehemence; and, tho', at 
laſt, he was prevailed with, the marqueſs 
intimated, that it was more out of complai- 
ſance to his brother than inclination. 
He enga- Upon this firſt ſtep, the earl of Warwick 
8 addreſſed himſelt to the duke of Clarence, the 
Clarence eldeſt of the king's brothers; being ſenſible 
in the ſame that the duke was diſſatisfied, that the king, 
— his brother, had done nothing for him, ex- 
cept the giving him an empty title which he 
did not want; and that, beſides, he had ſeen, 
with extreme jealouſy, the lord Scales, the 
queen's brother, married to the richeſt heir- 
cis in the kingdom, without the leaft thought 
of procuring him ſuch a beneficial match. I he 
carl of Warwick, concluding from theſe con- 
ſiderations, that the duke would gladly em- 
| brace an opportunity ot being revenged, im- 
parted to him his deſign ; and the duke, im- 
patiently deſirous ot being revenged, for the 
little atteEtion ſhewn to him by the king, rea- 
dily entered into the plot; but, the, bet- 
ter to conhrm him in this reſolution, the earl 
ot Warwick promiſed him his eldeſt daughter 
in marriage, with a very conſiderable fortune. 
All the huttorians agree, that, preſently after 
this conterence, they went together to Calais, 
where the nuptials were ſolemnized; but they 
do not ſay, whether it was privately, or with 
the King's conſent, What they add, that the 
duke and the earl continued, at Calais, till the 
inſurrection, mentioned hereaſter, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be falſe; becauſe it appears from 
ſeveral papers, in the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts, that they were, in England, moſt 
part of this year, before the inſurrection, and 
Even in the King's favour, who had no ſuſpici- 
on of their plot; nay, he ſeems to have re- 
pented of his great neglect of the carl of 
Warwick, ſince, on the 17th of Auguit, he 
made him juſticiary of South-Walcs, and, 
ſome time after, ſeneſchal of the whole 
country. | 
An inſur- In ſpite of theſe favours, the carl of War- 
rection is WICK'S projects began to be put in execution; 
raiſcd, in for, in the beginning of October, there was a 
. e (edition, in Yorkthire, which all the hiſtorians 
. mah | ſcribe to the ſe ci 
wick's unanimouſſy aſcribe to the ſccret practices 
fliends. of the marqueſs of Montague and his brother, 
Hall. the archbiſhop ot York. There was, at York, 
Hollingſh. an hoſpital, to the maintenance of which the 
whole county had always contributed; yet 
without bcing obliged. In time, theſe vo- 
luntary contributions were changed into a 
kind of right, entirely founded upon cuſtom, 
and for which collectors were appointed; but 


began his march, in queſt of the male contents; 


loſs, was entirely routcd. 


they, who had been bribed, to excite the - 1469. 
people, induſtriouſly ſpread a report, that te 
contributions were miſapplied, and ſerved 


only to inrich the directors of the hoſpital; 


and that, the hoſpital being ſufficiently. en- 

dowed, theſe collections were unneceſſary; up- 

on which, the country people took fire, as if 

it had been an affair of the utmoſt importance. 

They aſſembled, to the number of 5000 an], 

killing ſome of the collectors, they march- 

ed towards York, under the command of 

Robert Huldern. The marqueſs of Montague, 

who reſided, at York, no ſooner heard ot it, 

than, aſſembling a body of the citizens, he 

ſallied out upon the rebels, flew a great ma- 

ny, and, taking their leader, ordered him to 

be beheaded ; which conduct would give occaſi- 

on to preſume, that the ſedition was not raiſ- 

ed by himſelf, had not his after proceedings - 

been leſs ambigous; | | 
The firſt rumour of this commotion alarm- Pembroke 

ed the king, tho indeed, the cauſe was not '5 ordered 

very important; but, knowing how numerous ? = 2 

the Lancaſtrian party ſtill were, he was con- Wales. 

hdent, that it was raiſed by ſome lord, at- | 

tached to that houſe. However, he was very 

far from ſuſpeCting his brother and the carl 

of Warwick to be the principal authors; yet, 

whatever the event might be, he diſpatched 

orders to the earl of Pembroke, governor of 

Wales, to draw together all the forces of thoſe 

parts, and keep himſelf in a readineſs to 

march. In the interim, the Yorkſhire male- 

contents, rather animated than diſpirited, at 

the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt, took up 

arms again, and ſet at their head Henry, fon 

to the lord Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Neville, ſon 

to the lord Latimer. Theſe two young leaders 

had very little experience; but they were di- 

rected by Sir John Conyers, a perſon of great 

courage and conduct, and thoroughly verſed 


in the art of war. Their firſt project was, to 


make themſelves maſters of York; but, ſudden- 
ly altering their reſolution and rout, they 
marched towards London, not, in the leaſt, 
doubting, that their army would increaſe, by 
the way, as it really happened. 'Then it ap- 
peared, that the affair of York- hoſpital was 
only made uſe of, as a handle to ſtir up the peo- 


ple; for the hoſpital afforded the ſeditious no 


manner of pretence to take the rout to London. 
In the mean while, the ear} of Pembroke, The ear! 


having drawn together about 10,000 men, of _ 
ro 

3 OCs Our 
and he was joined, on the road, by the lord 5 3 


Stafford, with 800 archers. The two armies them, and 


approaching each other, the earl of Pembroke is joined 


N .*.1. by the 
ſent Sir Richard Herbert, his brother, with WA Staf- 


a detachment, to take as near a view of the ford. Hall. 


enemy, as poſſible; who, being a very able Habington 


officer, executed his orders, with great con- 


duct, without expoling himſelf to be attacked, 
However, his men, who wanted his expe- 
rience, pr. poſterouſly fancying, that he would 
loſe a fair opportunity, to defeat the enemies, 
againſt his will, fell upon their rear; but 
Conyers, having foreſcen it, was ſo well 
prepared, that the detachment, with a great 


| Edward . 


[ _— 
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1469. Edward; hearing this news, wrote to the 
earl of Pembroke, not to be diſcouraged, for 
ſuch an inconſiderable loſs, aſſuring him, that 
he would come, in perſon, and join him, or 
ſend a ſtrong reinforcement; whilſt the ſedi- 
tious, perceiving they had near them an ar- 
my, which mignt daily increaſe, and fearing 
to meet the king, in the way, determined 
ro retire to Warwick, where, in all probabili- 
ty, the leaders knew, that they ſhould be 
received; but che carl of Pembroke, impati- 
ent to be revenged, marched, directly, to- 
wards them, and obliged them to halt, near 
Banbury, where the two armies incamped, at 
a ſmall diſtance one from another. In the in- 
tcrim, the earl of Pembroke and the lord 
Staflord quarrelling, about an inn, Staftord 
withdrew, in the night, with his 800 ar- 
chers; and, on the morrow, at break of day, 
the male-contents marched, in good order, 
to attack the king's army. They had heard 
by deſerters of the lord Stafford's retreat, and 
were reſolved to improve it; but Henry Ne- 
Ville, one of their generals, advancing with 
1 an intent to engage, leſt the royaliſts thould 
The king's retire, was fiercely repulſed, made priſoner, 
army de- and ſlain, in cold blood. This barbarity 
wage Hye” inſpiring the northern men with a fort of fu- 
Pembroke TY, they ruſhed upon their enemies; and, 
beheaded, notwitlutanding the bravery of Sir Richard 
Herbert, who periormed, that day, actions 
extolled by all the hiſtorians, the King's army 
was routed. The earl of Pembroke and his 
brothers icll into the power of the conquerors, 
who, carrying them to Banbury, ordered 
their heads to be ſtruck off, in revenge for 
the death of Sir Henry Neville, aiter which, 
the male-contents procceded on their march 
to Warwick. Hitherto, the earl of War- 
wick and the duke of Clarence had not de- 
clared themſclves; and, perhaps, they were 
gone, ſome time betore, to Calais, to avoid 
the ſuſpicion of being concerned in the in- 
ſurrection, if it miſcarricd, and to improve 
it, in caſe of ſucceſs. 5 
The A tew days after the battle of Banbury, 
North- the people of Northamptonſhire, imitating 
ampron- the example of the Yorkſhire men, atlembled, 


Biondi. 


mne be in great numbers, under Robert of Riddiſ- 
yl dale; and this multitude, which daily in- 
carl of creaſed, tumultuouſiy aſſaulting Grafton, a 


Rivers. ſcat belonging to the earl of Rivers, the 

Hollingſh. queen's father, ſeized the earl, and conduct- 
ed him to Northampton, where he was be- 
headed, without any form of law. 

Tue lord On the contrary, the king, juſtly incenſed 

Stafford is with the lord Stafford, for abandoning the 

bcheaded. earl of Pembroke, upon a frivolous quarrel, 


Han. and thereby occaſioning the loſs of the battle 
of Banbury, commanded him to be publick- 
ly beheaded. | 

The king's The dcath of the carl of Rivers ſhould, one 


blindneſs. would imagine, have convinced the king, that 
with re- the carl of Warwick, tho' abſent, was the real 
f=, the author of theſc commotions; if the march of 
8 the male- contents, towards London, and the 
battle of Baubury had not been ſuſficient to 
make him ſaſ ect it. Warwick was an avow- 
ed chemy to the carl of Rivers, and was an- 


tions. 
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ry with the king; and the male · oontents had 


en received into Warwick, without the leaſt: 


oppoſition. In a word, theſe people had no 
reaſon to take up arms againſt Edward, on ac- 
count of Lork-hoſpital, if they had not been 
ſecretly encouraged by ſome powerful enemy 
of the king, who could be. no other than the 
earl of Warwick; for there was not, then, in 
England, any prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
or any lord of that party, to cauſe theſe inſut- 
rections. As Edward, therefore, could not 
be ignorant of the diſcontent and great 
credit of the earl of Warwick and his brothers, 
he ought to have naturally concluded, that 
they were the ſecret authors; and yet, tho? 
the Collection of the Publick Acts ſhews, that 
the earl of Rivers was put to death, before 
the 16th of November, the king did not clear- 
ly diſcern, till the following March, that he 
had to deal with the earl of Warwick! Strange 
and inconceivable blindneſs! © 
| The ſeverity of the ſeaſon interrupted, for 
ſome time, the civil war lately kindled ; more- 
over, the king wanted leiſure to make prepara- 
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The war 
ceaſes, du- 
ring the 


tions; and, on the other hand, the male- con- winter. 


tents, having yet no declared head, continued 
quiet, in expectation of more particular direc- 


During the winter, Lewis XI. ſent ambaſ- 


ſadors into England, under the pretence ot baſſy from 


renewing the truce; but, probably, his ſole 


view was to be perſectly intormed of the ſtare 


of affairs, in that kingdom; and, at the lame 
time, Edward, in order to ſtrengthen his aili- 
ance with the duke of Burgundy, ſent him the 
order of the Gatter, which that prince recei- 
ved, at B:uges, the 4th of February, with 
great ſolemnity. | 

. It the duke of Clarence and the carl of 
Warwick were, at Calais, during the late 
troubles, in all likelihood, they did not return 
to England, till about February, 1470; for 
they are not mentioned, in the Collection of 
the Publick Acts, ſince Auguſt, the preceding 
year. Edward was fo tar from ſuſpecting them, 
alter their return, that, on the 7ch oi March, 
he ſent them, jointly, a commitlion to levy 


An am- 


rance. 


Act. Pub. 


troops againſt the rebels, in the north; ano, 


ſeven days after, he promoted the carl oi Wor- 
ceſter to the office of high- conſtable, vacant 


by the death of the earl ot Rivers. 
But it was not long, before the king's eyes Warwick 


were fully opened, with reſpect to the duke, 


his brother, and the earl of Warwick ; who rence de- 


levied troops, by vertue of his commiſſion, but 
not for his ſervice; and the rebels did not 


{cruple to own them, for their heads. Thus, 


and Cla- 


Clare for 


the rebels 


Hall. 


both ſides were preparing, more than ever, to 


renew the war. In the interim, Edward was 
ſo prepoſſeſſed, that his brother and the earl 


of Warwick durſt not appear before him, that 


he believed their deſign was to retire into Ire- 
land, of which the duke of Clarence was 
lieutenant; and, in this belief, he pubitthed 
a proclamation, dated, March the 23d, pro- 
hibiting the Iriſh to obey the duke, his bro- 
ther, and commanding them to apprehend 
him, as well as the carl of Warwick, if they 
came there; moreover, he promiled any _” 

o-—#- os ol Wore 1 
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ſon, that ſhould take them, either a penſion 


ot 1000 |. ſterling, or 10,000 l. in money. By 


The duke 
and carl 
Jevy 
troops, 
and join, 


The earl 
of War- 
Wick at- 
tacks the 
king un- 
awarcs, 


and takes 
him pri- 
ſoner. 


Hall. 


the ſame proclamation, he conferred the go- 
vernment of Ireland upon the carl of Wor- 
ceſter ; and, three days after, he iſſued out 
orders to levy troops, in all the counties un- 
der his obedience, which was very punctually 
performed. 

But the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick were ſo far from having any thoughts 
of retiring into Ireland, that they were very 
intent upon raiſing troops, each in different 
quarters; and, at laſt, hearing the king was 


preparing to march againſt them, they judged 


It ＋ to join, leſt, by remaining ſeparate, 
they ſhould give him too great an advantage; 
ſo that Edward, when he marched, to attack 
them, found them ready to expect him, and 
reſolved to decide the quarrel, by a battle. 
However, the uncertainty of the event kee 
ing both ſides equally in ſuſpence, ſome of the 
moſt prudent lords interpoſed, to negotiate an 
agreement, before it came to a deciſion, 
arms; and the king paſſionately deſired it, 
being ſenſible that he ſhould hazard his crown, 
by the loſs of a battle, whereas the victory 
could procure him no great advantage. On 
the other hand, he flattered himſelf, that the 
earl of Warwick, perceiving him to be in fo 
good a poſture, would be glad to get clear of 
his preſent ill ſituation, by an honourable 
compoſition ; and, therefore, imagining that 
the negotiation would infallibly prove ſucceſs- 
ful, he did not take the uſual precaurions, for 
the defence of his camp, contrary to the moſt 
conſtant maxim of war, that a man ſhould ne- 
ver act, with more circumſpection, than whilſt 
he is in treaty. 

In the interim, the earl of Warwick, being 
informed of the king's negligence, after uſing 
all poſſible care, to prevent his deſign from 
being diſcovered, marched, in the night, di- 
rectly into the king's camp, and, ſuddenly 
attacking it, pur it in the utmoſt confuſion ; 
and Edward, ſurpriſed, like all the reſt of his 
army, found himſelt in the hands of his ene- 
mies, before he could take any meaſures, for 
his defence, or eſcape. The earl no ſooner 
had him in his power, than he cauſed him to 
be conducted to Warwick; and he, after- 
wards, ordered him to be removed to Middle- 
ham caſtle, under the cuſtody of his brother, 
the archbiſhop of York, who was no leſs con- 
cerned, than he, carefully to guard ſuch a 
priſoner. 

This accident ſeemed to have compleated 
the war; and, indeed, Edward being a cap- 
tive, in all appearance, nothing could oppoſe 
the two victorious lords; wheretore, entirely 
relying on their good fortune, they disbanded 
moſt of their troops, as having no occaſion for 
them, after this deciſion. It only remained to 
reſolve, how the government ſhould be ſettled: 
for we do not find, that they had any incli- 
nation to reſtore Henry to the throne ; but an 
unexpected event, no leſs aftoniſhing than 
whar had juſt happened, diſconcerred all their 
meaſures. Edward being confined, in Middle- 
ham cattle, under the cuſtody of the archbi- 


of ENGLAND. 


ſhop - of York, by his obliging behaviour to 
42-1. obtained leave, with a ſmall 

„to hunt, now and then, in the park; 
and, this point being gained, he prevailed 
with one of his guards, to deliver a letter to 
two gentlemen of the neighbourhood, in which 
he pointed out to them, how they might free 
him from his preſent captivity. The gentle- 
men, overjoyed at an opportunity to do the 
king ſo great ſervice, privately aſſembled their 
friends, and, lying in ambuſh near the park, 
calily carried him off; and, Edward, being 
at liberty, contrary to all expectation, im- 
mediately, repaired to York ; but he ſoon left 
that city, whether he ſuſpected the inhabi- 
rants, or thought it more convenient to be 
nearer London. However this be, he made 
haſte into Lancaſhire, where he found the lord 
Haſtings, his chamberlain, who had aſſembled 
ſome troops ; and then, taking a compaſs, to 
deceive the vigilance of the carl of Warwick, 
he went directly to London, where he was 
received, without any reſiſtance; for the 
earl of Warwick fo little expected ſuch a 
ſudden turn, that he had neglected to ſecure 
the metropolis. 

We may ealily conceive the earl of War- 
wick's ſurprize, when he received this fatal 
news; ſuch was the imprudence of his bro- 
ther, the archbiſhop, that he could not help 
ſuſpeEting him of bribery ; but, as it was not, 
then, proper to examine his conduct, he 
thought only of re- aſſembling his ſcattered 
troops, which could not be done, in a few 
days. Edward alſo was in no leſs confuſion, 
being without an army ; ſo that, how deſirous 
ſoever both were to decide their quarrel, by a 


battle, they were obliged to wait, till their 


forces were aſſembled. In the mean while, 


LO nd 


He makes 
his eſcape, 
and comes 
to London, 


ſome peaceable m_ to renew the 


negotiation begun, before the king's impriſon- 
ment; and, the. propoſal being accepted, the 
mediators judged, that an interview, between 
the king and the two chiefs of the oppoſite 
party, might be conducive to a peace. In 


this belief, they ſo managed, that the latter ;, 


came to Weſtminſter, upon the king's ſafe con- 
duEt ; but the conference proved ineffectual, 
being wholly ſpent in mutual reproaches. 
Preſently after this interview, both parties 
prepared for war. The earl of Warwick com- 
miſſioned Sir Robert Wells, ſon to the lord 
Wells, to levy troops, in Lincolnſhire, which 
he performed, without any difficulty, by rea- 
{on of his family's intereſt in thoſe parts; but 
Edward, having intelligence of it, fent an 
expreſs order to the lord Wells, to come 
immediately to court ; deſigning to oblige 
him ro uſe his authority, to perſuade his ſon 
to abandon the rebels. The lord Wells, upon 
his arrival at London, hearing how much the 
king was incenſed againſt his ſon, and dread- 
ing to feel himſelf the effects of his reſentment, 
took ſanctuary, in Weitminſter-abbey ; bur, 
the king ſending him a ſafe - conduct, he, forth- 
with, came to court. He even wrote to his 
ſon, enjoining him to forſake the earl of War- 
wick's party, and difmiſs his troops ; but the 
ſon reſuſed to obey. Edward, enraged at this 
5 f diſappointment, 


A confe- 
rence at 
Weſtmin- 
er, of no 
effect. 


The lord 
Wells's 
ſon raiſes 
troops for 
arw ck, 


Hall. 


wr 
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1470. diſappointment, ordered the lord Wells to be 

WY V beheaded, with Sir Thomas Dymock, his 


| brother-in-law, who had accompanied him; 


and, probably, he believed them guilty of con- 
nivance. | | 


The king This violent action was very injurious to 


defeats Edward's reputation; and it inſpired young 
Valle Wells with a deſire of revenge, which occaſi- 
and be- oned his own ruin, and was extremely preju- 


heads him. dicial to the earl of Warwick's affairs. The 
king, finding that Wells's troops viſibly increaſ- 

ed, determined to fight him, before he was 

joined by the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick, who were raiſing men, in other 
counties; and Wells was encamped, near 
Stamford, where he might eaſily have retired ; 

but he was ſo impatient, to revenge his fa- 

her's death, that he reſolved to expect the 

ing. He fought with an undaunted valour, 

as long as he was ſupported by his troops; 

and, at laſt, perceiving that victory declared 

for the king, he would have provoked his ene- 

mies to kill bin; but they refuſed him that 

favour, and ſpared his life, only to make him 

loſe it, a few days after, on the ſcaffold. In 

this battle, Edward gained a compleat victory 

over his enemies, of whom 10,000 were 

| ſlain . e 

Clarence Sir Robert Wells's defeat broke all the 
and War- meaſures of the duke of Clarence and the eart 


wick re- of Warwick, who were not yet ready; tho 
France, the king was now marching, to attack them. 


In this extremity, having no other remedy, 
they embarqued, in order to ſcreen themſelves 
from the impending danger. The earl of 
Warwick took his two daughters with him, 
the eldeſt of whom, wife to the duke of Cla- 
rence, was ready to lye-in ; and he intended 
to retire to his governmeht of Calais, where 
he had left, for his lieutenant, Vauclair, a 
Gaſcoign captain, in whoſe fidelity he entire- 
ly confided ; but, how great was his aftoniſh- 
ment, when, approaching Calais, he ſaw the 
canon fired at him! He attempted to move 
Vauclair by the conſideration of the ducheſs 
of Clarence's caſe; who was juſt delivered, in 
the ſhip, of a prince, named Edward; bur 
all he could obtain was a preſent of two bot- 
tles of wine, tor the ducheſs. In the interim, 
Vauclair took care to fend this ſmall preſent, 
by a truſty meſſenger, who told the earl of 
Warwick from him, that he was ſtill attached 
to him, tho? he was conſtrained to behave, 
in this manner, the better to ferve him, be- 
cauſe, if he entered the town, he would not be 
ſafe; but he might depend upon his fidelity. 
Edward, ignorant of the motive of Vauclair's 
7 proceedings, was ſo pleaſed with his conduct, 
that he gave him the government of Calais, 
to which the duke of Burgundy voluntarily 
added an annual penſion of 1000 crowuns. 
Warwick, being, thus, repulſed, ſteered 
his courſe ro Dieppe, where he fately landed, 
with the duke of Clarence and his two daugh- 
ters; and, a few days after, they departed, 


to wait upon the king of France, then at am- 
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boiſe, by whom they were very civilly received. 
Lewis, as I, before, obſerved, would not 
concern himſelf with the affairs of 5 
when Edward and Henry contended for the 
crown; but, ſeeing the ſtrict alliance, be- 
tween Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he 
found it equally his intereft to labour the ruin 
of both ; and to this reaſon of ftate was ad- 
ded the deſire of revenging the affront, put 
upon him by Edward, on account of his mar- 
riage. In a word, the aid, which' Edward 
would have given the duke of Bretagne, evi- 
dently ſhewed, that, whilſt he was on the 
throne, the French princes would always find 
in him a protector. All theſe reaſons together 
determined Lewis; not only to receive the ſu⸗ 
gitive Engliſh, but alſo to promiſe them a 
powerful aid ; for nothing could be more a- 
greeable to him; and, at the ſame time, more 
advantageous, than to ſee the civil war re- 
kindled, in England. Nay, it is highly pro- 
bable, that he had already taken private mea- 
ſures, with the earl of Warwick; and that 
the earl wonld never have ventured to declare 
againſt Edward, had he not been ſecure of 


574 
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this aſſiſtance; but, however this be. an op- Queen 
portunity naturally offering, to create Edward, Margaret 


in his own country, . troubles; 
vent his interpoſing, in the affairs of his neigh- 
bours, he ſent for queen Margaret to court, 
who, ſome years ſince, was retired to the king 
of Sicily, her father. The earl of Warwick 
had been author of all that princeſs's misfor- 
tunes; and he, on his part, conſidered her, 
as his mortal enemy; and yet Lewis very 
eaſily reconciled them; for their common in- 
tereſt required them to ſtifle their animotity: 
At preſent, they could hardly proceed, with- 
out each other; for Warwick wanted a pre- 
tence, to dethrone the king, and could find 
none more plauſible than Henry's reſtoration, 
which he could not effect, without being unit- 
ed with the queen; who, on the other hand, 
perceived this to be the only way, to reſtore 
the king, her husband, or rather herſelf, to the 
throne; and, beholding a ray of hope, from 
that quarter, ſhe readily received her old 
enemy, for protector. Their reconciliation, 
therefore, was made, by the king of France's 
mediation, upon the following terms: That 
the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick 
ſhould labour to reſtore Henry to the throne ; 
that the queen thould engage with an oath, 
to leave the government of the kingdom in 
their hands, during the king's life, and the 
prince his ſon's minority, if he ſhonld ſucceed 
to the crown, before he was of age; and, 
laſtly, that, to ſtrengthen their union, the 
rince of Wales ſhould marry the earl of 
arwick's youngeſt daughter. The laſt ar- 
ticle was, immediately, executed ; and, thus, 


2 7 econ- . 
that would pre- e & . 


them. 
Hall, 


the brother of king Edward became brother- 


in-law to the young prince of Lancaſter, and 
the earl of Warwick was equally allied to boch 
houſes. : 

The duke of Burgundy, who had good 


This battle, from the Lincolnſhire men throwing off their coats, in order to run away the lighter, was called, 


The Battle of Loſe-Coat Ficld, Hall: Hollingſh, 


9 R 


ſpies, 


2” 
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1470. ſpies, at the court of France, hearing of theſe the woman to affure his brother, that he 1475; 
A Os tranſactions, gave Edward warning; but this would declare for him, as ſoon as he could do 
9 prince could never believe, that the carl of it, with ſafety, and a probability of doi 
pundy Warwick, who was forced to leave the king- him confiderable ſervice. Edward, being toll 
warns Ed- dom, for want of ſupport, would be able, in how the duke of Clarence ſtood affected, grew 
ward of it. his abſence, to cauſe the people to riſe, in his perfectly eaſy, believing that the earl of War- 
Commun. favour. As for the preparations, in France, wick's future attempts would prove abortive, 


he was altogether unconcerned at them, being 
ſenſible how difficult it is for a foreign nation 
to conquer England, if the people themſelves 
do not aſſiſt in the conqueſt. Thus, reaſon- 
ing upon very doubtful grounds, viz. the peo- 
ple's affection, and the earl of Warwick's 
little credit, he neglected his principal affair, 
to abandon himſelf to voluptuouſneſs and 
ſenſuality, to which he was extremely in- 
clined. 


when no longer feconded by the duke, his 
ſon-in-law. It muft be confeſſed, that the 
earl of Warwick's policy was very extraordi- 
nary, in making the duke of Clarence an in- 
ſtrument, to ruin the king, his brother; for 
he muſt have ſuppoſed, that the duke would 
openly act againſt his own intereſt, which 
could not be expected from the moſt ſtupid of 
men; and, indeed, he found, when it was 
too late, that he had taken falſe meaſures. 


His greateſt uneaſineſs was to ſee the duke 
of Clarence, his brother, ſtrictly united with 
his enemies; which union had, already, been 
prejudicial, and might, in time, produce more 


Edward 

gains the 

duke of 
Clarence. 


Whilſt Edward lived in a deceitful fecurity, Ie earl 
the earl of Warwick prepared to return into of War- 
England; being certain of finding a powerful wick 
the friends of the houſe comes intd 


fatal effects. In order, therefore, to gain his 
brother to his intereſt, he bribed one of the 
ducheſs of Clarence's women; and, inſtruct- 


ing her, in the part ſhe was to act, granted 


her a paſſport, to go to her miſtreſs. This 
woman, departing for Paris, paſſed through 
Calais; where ſhe ſaw the governor, without 
telling him the ſecret. It was very fortunate 
for Edward, that Vauclair, who was devoted 
to the earl of Warwick, was not acquainted 


with the affair; for he would have fully diſ- 


covered all. The woman, having acceſs to 
her miſtreſs, very artfully and ſucceſstully diſ- 
charged her commiſſion; who repreſented to 
the duke of Clarence, from the king, his bro- 
ther, * That the courſe, he was taking, mult 
« end in his own ruin; that, it the deſigns 
& he had formed, with the earl of Warwick, 
& ſhould ſucceed, to his wiſh, he could not 
© expect, that the houſe of Lancaſter would 
ec place any confidence, in a prince of the 
« houſe of York, when there was no farther 


c occaſion for him; that his very lite would 


« be in danger; that, inſtead of depending 
« on the queen's oath, he ought rather to 
« regard it, as a ſnare to ſurpriſe him; that 
« the carl of Warwick would be the firſt, to 
<« oppreſs. him, as well to free himſelf from a 
ce collegue, in the government, as to be rid of 
tc a prince, who might, one day, be in a 
© condition to revenge the injuries done to 
« his houſe: That, on the contrary, the 
& king, his brother, having only a young 
daughter, whom death might ealily ſnatch 
& out of the world, he was. next heir to the 
« crown; but, upon the reſtoration of the 
« houſe of Lancaſter, he would loſe all hopes 
of aſcending the throne, ſince Henry's ſon, 
C very poſſibly, would have a numerous iſſue.“ 
Jo theſe reaſons, which were very weighty, 
the added motives drawn from the ties of 
blood, ſome excuſes from the king, and a po- 
ſitive promile, to conſider him, for the fu- 
ture, as his real brother, and the chief ſup- 
port of their family. A. man mutt have-want- 
ed common ſenſe, not to yield to ſuch con- 
vincing arguments ; and the duke of Clarence 
perceiving, at laſt, his true intereſts, charged 


party, joined by all 
of atter, whom he had taken care to ac- 
quaint with his defign. Lewis XI. ſupplied 
him, tho' ſparingly, with money and troops; 
and, as far as can be judged, that monarch's 
ſole view was to foment diſcord among the 
Engliſh, ro prevent their in e poſing in his 
affairs; for, ſtill perſiſting in his reſolution of 
ſubduing the dukes of Burgun-ly and Bre- 
tagne, he thought he could not ſucceed, fo 
long as theſe two princes might expect the 
protection of England. In the interim, to fa- 
cilitate the earl of Warwick's deſcent, he or- 
dered the baſtard of Bourbon to convoy him, 
with ſome ſhips of war; but it was extremely 
difficult to paſs into England. The duke of 
Burgundy's fleet, much ſuperior to that of 
France, waited, in the mouth of the Seine, 
to engage the French, if they failed ; and it 
was unlikely, that the baſtard of Bourbon 
would venture upon fo unequal a fight. How- 
ever, the earl of Warwick repaired to Havre 
de Grace, to be ready to embrace the firſt 
opportunity that ſhould offer; and this pre- 


caution was not in vain; for, ſome days after Comminy 
his arrival, a violent tempeſt ſo diſperſed the 


Flemiſh ſhips, that, not being able to keep 
the ſea, they were forced to retire to their 
ports. The ſtorm being over, the duke of 
Clarence and the earl of Warwick embarqued, 
and arrived, at Dartmouth ; from whence 
they had paſſed into France, four or five 
months before. | 

The news of their arrival was fo far from 
alarming Edward, that he rejoiced at it ; for, 
being full of the notion, that it was impoſſible 
for the earl of Warwick to accompliſh his 
deſigns, he imagined that he could with for 
nothing more beneficial, than to ſee his enemy 


come and ſurrender himſelf into his hands. 


He, therefore, deſired the duke of Burgundy 
to continue his fleet, at ſea, to hinder the carl 
of Warwick's eſcape; but the duke had quite 
different thoughts of this expedition. He 
could not believe, that a perſon of the earl of 
Warwick's penetration would have, thus, 


ventured, if he had not been ſure of a party, 


in England, capable of ſupporting him ; and, 
indeed, Warwick had no ſooner landed his 
men, 
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1470. men, than he ſaw himſelf at the head of an they anchored, in ſight, intending to attack 1470- 
Www army, which, ina few days, increaſed to Co, . them, at high-water. Edward had, no.] o 


He, immediately, cauſed Henry VT. to be pro- 
claimed; and he publiſhed. an order, in his 
name, for all his ſubjects, from 16 to 60, to 


take up arms and expel the tyrant and uſur- 


er. . 
l Such an unexpected event opened Edward's 


| eyes, and ſhewed him the folly of his expecta- 


tions; and, in the mean while, he gave or- 
ders to levy troops, and appointed the ren- 
dezvous, about Nottingham. Some affirm, 
that his army was more numerous than the 
earl of Warwick's ; but others ſay, that it 
was much inferior. Indeed, the latter is moſt 
probable ; for, it Edward had been ſuperior; 
in number of troops, he would, doubtleſs, 


have marched to his enemies; whereas, upon 


their approach, he retited towards the ſea. 
The news he received, that the marqueſs of 
Montague, who commanded, in the north, 
had declared againſt him, gave him extreme 
uneaſineſs; for he was apprehenſive, that this 
defection would be followed by many others. 
He wanted to avoid a battle; but he knew 
not where to retire, being ignorant who were 
his real friends. At length, he encamped, 
near Lynn, a ſmall maritime town, in Lincola- 
ſhire, and lodged, in the caſtle ; which precau- 
tion, tho, perhaps, taken, without deſign, 
e of remarkable ſervice. The earl of 


ſanctuary, in 


other refuge than to make ſignals, to fmplore 
the protection of the country; and, fortunate- 
ly for him, the lord Gtuthayſe, whom I have 
mentioned, before, then governor of Holland, 
chanced to. be, at.Alcmar; and, being told, 
that theſe ſhips delired aſſiſtance, he ſent a 
floop, to know what they were; but he to 
ſooner heard, that the king of England was 
there, than he ordered the corſairs, not to a 


proach, on pain of incurring the duke his maſ- 
ter's indignation. 'Theſe people, tho? ſo near 


their prey, durſt not diſobey; who too often 
wanted the governor's protection; and Gru- 


thuyſe went himſelf, in a ſloop, to wait on the 


king, and paid him all the reſpe& due to his 


quality. Edward, having no money, to re- 


ward the maſter of the veſſel that brought him 
over, made him a preſent of a rich robe lined 
with fables ; after which, he was conducted 


to the Hague, where Gruthuyſe bore his ex- 


pences, till he had received the duke of Bur- 

gundy's orders. 3 

In the interim, the queen, who was at 

London, hearing of the king's flight, took 
r e being fol- 

lowed by a great number of Lorkiſts; and 

there ſhe was delivered of a prince, named 


Edward, born heir to a noble kingdom, at the 


very time it was loſt by his father. Whilſt 


arwick, coming, within three miles of his 
army, cauſed the cry of King Henry! King 
Henry! to be every-where reſounded; and the 
ſame cry, by ſome unknown practices, began 
alſo to be heard, in Edward's camp. Upon 
this, he commanded the caſtle-gates to be 


Edward's adherents were in the utmoſt con- Clarence 
ſternation, the duke of Clarence and the carl and War- 
of Warwick, victorious, without drawing their BK LO 
{words, were marching to London, where they don, and 
entered, in triumph, the beginning of Octo- free king 
ber; and, on the 6th of that month, the earl Henry. 


ſhut, and the bridge to be ſtrongly guarded, 


whilſt a council was held, to conſult about 


what was proper to be done; but the ſhout- 


of Warwick, attended by ſeveral lords and a 


great crowd of people, went-to the tower, and 
releaſed king Henry, after | 


a {ix years impri- 

3 ings, which grew louder, in his army, not ſonment. . 1 : 4 we 
for Hol. allowing him time to deliberate, he embarqued, In the mean while, the populace of Kent, 
land: with 4 or 500 of the moſt truſty men, on board flocking together, marched directly to Lon- 

three ſmall veſſels, that had ſerved, to bring don, deſigning to inrich themſelves with the 

proviſions for his army. The lord Haſtings plunder of the city; but the earl of Warwick 

placed himſelf in the rear, to withſtand the meeting them, with a part of his troops, caſil 

efforts of the ſoldiers, if they ſhould attempt repulſed this multitude, and ordered the 

to oppoſe the king's flight; and, when all mutinous to be executed; yet he could not 

were embarqued, he went himſelf on board hinder their plundering Southwark, parted 
done of the ſhips. | - from the ary} by the Thanos.-. 
He is in Edward, being reduced to this extremity, This tumult being appeaſed, Henry was ſo- Henry i; 
danger of : gy : ; F ry 18 
bers, +. ordered his ſhips to ſteer for Holland, not lemnly proclaimed, as re-aſcending the throne ; reſtored to 
ken ty knowing where to retire, except into the do- and, the next day, there was a proceſſion, at the throne, 
pyrates: minions of the duke of Burgundy, his brother- which the new king aſſiſted, with his crown *. 


in-law ; but, whilſt he was at ſea, his ſhips 
were deſcryed by eight corſairs of the Low- 
Countries or Germany, whom the Engliſh 
called Eaſterlings, becanſe their country lay 
eaſtward of England. Theſe corſairs, imme- 
diately, chaced the three ſhips ; but as theſe 
were the lighteſt, they had time to get into 
Alcmar- road, at low-water, which prevented 
the corſairs from purſuing them ＋ farther, 
not daring to come fo near the ſhore; yet 


on his head, being followed by an innumerable 


crowd of people, who, by their acclamations, 
ſhewed their approbation of the late revolution. 
Thus, the earl! of Warwick had the honour of 
reſtoring Henry to the throne, whom he had 
formerly depoſed, and of dethroning Edward, 
who had been entirely raiſed, by his mcans ; 


wherefore, he was commonly called, The King 


maker. 


The 


* 


_— 
- 


firm the late revolution. This was a neceſſa- 

ry. formality, to . the people; tho” the 

A remark 'parliament's confirmation was of no great 
upon the weight, in an affair tranſacted, without it, 


parlia- 


ments, And in which it could make no alteration. 'The 


ſame thing happened, when Edward was 
placed on the throne ; and the contrary reſo- 
lu tions of the parliaments, with reſpect to the 
yore, between the houſes of Lancaſter and 
ork, evidently demonſtrate, that theſe aſſem- 
blies were ſwayed by the events, which fell 
out, before their deliberations. It is in vain, 
therefore, to urge the authority of the parlia- 
ments, in ſupport of the rights of either of the 
houſes, ſince they had not the freedom to 
judge, according ro their underſtandings ; un- 
leſs it is faid, that their underſtandings, on all 
occaſions, directed them to fide with the 
ſtrongeſt. 


Edward is However this be, the parliament voted Ed- 


deelared a | 
efaytorand ward a traytor and uſurper of the crown, con- 


uſurper. fiſcated all his paternal eſtate, and annulled all 
the ſtatutes made, in his reign, as wanting a 
| lawful authority. 
ae be - By another act, the crown was ſettled upon 
acc to Henry VI, and his male heirs; but, in default 
tle theſuc- Of ſuch heirs, the crown was to deſcend to the 
ceſſion. «houſe of York; namely, to the duke of Clarence 
Hall, and his heirs, Edward, eldeſt ſon to the late 
duke of York, being excluded, for his rebellion. 
This affords a large field, to expatiate upon the 
unlimited authority of the parliaments, if this 
ſtatute had been freely made, and after ma- 
ture deliberation ; but it is eaſy to perceive, 
how little freedom there was, in this parlia- 
ment, if it be conſidered, that this act was on- 
ly a bare confirmation of the earl of Warwick's 
engagements ; and, - beſides, purely out of 
condeſcenſion to the earl, or rather by his di- 
rect ion, and contrary to the laws and cuſtoms 
of England, it was not ſcrupled to deprive the 
daughters of the houſe of Lancaſter, of a right 
enjoyed by the princeſſes of the royal family, 
ever ſince the Norman conqueſt. Thus, by 
a raſh reſolution, was eſtabliſhed, in England, 
a ſort of Salick law, which the Engliſh had ſo 
greatly cenſured and derided, when Edward 
III. and Philip de Valois were competitors, for 
the crown of France ; and the ſame parliament 
reſtored to all their honours and rights Jaſper 
"Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half-brother to 
Henry, and John, carl of Oxford, who were 
attainted, under Edward. 
Moreover, purſuant to queen Margaret's 
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engagements, at Amboiſe, the duke of Cla- 1470. 
rence and the earl of Warwick were appoint- .. 
ed governors of the kingdom ; by which, the hr duke 
parliament manifeſtly ſuppoſed Henry's inabi- 20 — 
lity, who, indeed, was conſidered, only as the red gover- 
ſhadow of a king. A pardon was alſo granted nors of the 
to the marqueſs of Montague, for his crime in kingdom. 
ſerving Edward, ſince, by deſerting him, at Holhngſb. 
ſuch a critical juncture, he was the principal 
cauſe of his flight; and, to give the carl of 
Warwick a ſpecious pretence, to be revenged 
on his private enemies, all that had carried 
arms, in defence of Edward's pretended right, 
were declared traytors and rebels; by vertue 
of which act, John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, 
governor of Ireland, and high-conſtable of 
England, having been found hid, in a hcllow 
tree, was brought to London and beheaded. 
By theſe acts of private revenge, the !o:ds of 
the contrary party were, in a manner, forced 
to ſeek for ſafety, in arms; and, perhaps, this 
is one of the chief cauſes of ſeveral revolutions, 
which had, already, and that;afterwards, hap- 
pened. | 

Soon after the breaking up of the parlia- Henry's 
ment, the earl of Pembroke went for Henry, pretended 


earl of Richmond, his nephew, who had con- Prophecy: | 


cealed himſelf, in Wales, and brought him to _—_ 
the king; and it is ſaid, that Henry, ſtedfaſt- 
ly fixing his eyes upon that young prince, 
oretold, that he ſhould, one day, aſcend the 


throne, and put an end to the quarrel of the 


two houſes; but, tho this fact is poſitively 
affirmed by ſome hiſtorians, there ſeems to 
be reaſon to preſume, that it was invented, in 
the reign of Henry VII, whilſt the canoniza- 
tion of Henry VI. was folliciting, at Rome 
which was oppoſed by the pope, principally 
becauſe, tho he was willing to own — VI, 
for a good man, he could not ſce, in his life, 
any proof of an eminent ſanctity; whereas, it 
this pretended prophecy had been atteſted, it 
would have been very proper to remove the 
objection. 


The earl of Warwick, who forgave the arch- A grant io 


biſhop of York, his brother, for ſuffering Ed- the arch- 
ward to eſcape, procured him a grant of biſhop of 
Woodſtock-park and many other manors, A Puby 
with the confiſcated eſtates of ſeveral perſons 
condemned, for rebellion; namely, for being 
in Edward's ſervice. 

I left Edward, at the Hague, in a very me- 3 5 duke 
lancholy condition, deprived of his kingdom, Bork 
and living at the expence of the lord Gruthuyſe, 1 * 


till the duke of Burgundy heard of his caſe; bout Ed- - 


to whom the news of the king his brothcr-in- ward. 

law's arrival, in his dominions, was, by no 

means, agreeable ; and Philip de Commines 

affirms, that he would have been leſs uneaſy to 

hear of his death. If Edward had been dead, 

he would have had but one courſe to take, 

viz, to approve of Henry's reſtoration ; ou 
\ raat 
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1470. that prince, being alive and in Holland, ne- 
E ceſlarily threw him into great perplexity. He 
had entered into an alliance with him, not out 
affection, but ſolely for reaſons of ſtate; and 
he had ſacrificed to his intereſt his averſion for 
the houſe of York ; an averſion in which he had 
been educated by his mother, daughter to a, 
princeſs of the houſe of Lancaſter. In the in- 
terim, he was reduced to the ſad neceſſity ei- 
ther of abandoning his brother-in-law, who 
was come for refuge into his dominions; or of 
expoſing himſelf, in protecting him, to the 
danger of drawing upon him the united forces 
of France and England. On the other hand, 
the dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, who made 
a different figure, at his court, from what 
they did, before this revolution, ſtrenuouſſy 
preſſed him to deſert Edward, and threatened 
him, it he refuſed, with the indignation of Eng- 
land; morcover, the earl of Warwick had now 
ſent to Calais a body of troops, that only waited 
for orders to join the French, and invade ſome 
province of the Low-Countries ; and Vauclair 
had riot only received theſe troops into the 
town, but, by many other ſteps, ſhewn, that 
he was inviolably faithful to the earl of Wars 
wick. Philip de Commines relates, that, the 
duke, his maſter, having ſent him to Calais, 
for a confirmation of the truce of commerce, 
between that place and the Low-Countries, 
he found the governor, garriſon, and inhabi- 
tants entirely tor Henry; adding, that he ſaw 
no other way, to ſucceed in his negotiation, 
than to tell the townſmen of Calais, that, the 
truce being made with England, and not with 
Edward's perſon, the change of king was not 
a ſufficient motive to break it; by which, he 
intimated, that his maſter did not diſlike the 
nes; | 
The poſ= Doubtleſs, it highly concerned that prince 
ſture of to keep fair with the Englith ; but, for the 
= . of better underſtanding his — na cauſed 
dy 57... by Edward's @treat into his dominions, it 
will. be neceſſary to know the ſituation of his 
affairs. Lewis XI, by the treaty he ſigned, 
at Peronne, promiſed to gtve, in appenage, 
to the dnke of Berry, his brother, Champagne 
and Brie, in lieu ot Normandy, which he had 
taken from him; and he was extremely em- 
barraſſed by this engagement. He evidently 
perceived, that the 6 of Bargundy's deſign 
was to have prince Charles for his neighbour, 
to be able, by his means, to excite commo- 
tions, in France, whenever he pleaſed ; but, 
for this very reaſon, Lewis was deſirous of 
keeping his brother, at a diſtance from the 
duke. With this view, he tried to perſuade 
the duke of Berry, to accept of Guienne and 
Rochelle, inſtead of Champagne; and, to 
ſucceed in this project, he bribed all that had 
any influence over him. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, hearing of this project, oppoſed it, to 
the utmoſt of his power, by repreſenting to 
the duke of Berry, how much that exchange 
, would be to his prejudice ; but, theſe reaſons 
proving ineffectual, he inſinuated to him, by 
fecret emiſſaries, that, if he demanded his 
only daughter in marriage, he would infalli- 
bly obtain her, and might, to prevent his bro- 
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. 
ther's oppoſition, retire into England, till the 1470. 


marriage was concluded. This tiation WIG, 
was carried ſo far, that Edward, at the duke 
of Burgundy's inſtance, had ordered a ſafe- 
e diſpatched for that prince; bur 
theſe meaſures were diſconcerte i; for the 
duke of Berry, perſuaded by his treacherous 
counſellors, determined, at laſt, to accept of 
the exchange offered by the king, his brother. 
Upon this, the dude of Burgundy diſre- 
garded the propoſal of the marriage, which 
could no longer be ſubſervient to his deſigns ; 
and, in the mean while, the duke of Bretagne 
and the conſtable de St. Pol, being deeply 
concerned in the negotiation, were exceeding- 
ly deſirous of its ſucceſs. As they did not 
love the king, they conſidered, that this mar- 
riage would be an infallible means, to keep up, 
between the two brothers, a diſſenſion, from 
which they expected to reap great advantages. 
There was nothing wanting, except the duke 
ot Burgundy's conſent ; — they undertook to 
obtain it, by an extraordinary method. They 
pretended to be diſcontented with the duke, 
and adviſed the king of France to make war 
upan him, promiſing to do all that was poſſible 
to aſſiſt him; intending to offer the duke, 
when he ſhould come to be preſſed, to eſpouſe 
his quarrel, provided he would give his daugh- 
ter to the duke of Guienne. Lewis XI. deſi- 
red nothing more, than to ſee the dukes ot 
Burgundy and Bretagne at variance; more- 
over, he moſt paſſionately wiſhed to recover 
from the duke of Burgundy the towns upon 
the Somme, delivered to him, by the treaty 
of Confians. However, he had not, hitherto, 
attempted to make war upon him, leſt he 
ſhould create diſturbances, in the kingdom, 
whilſt he was, elſewhere, employed; but, 
finding himſelt ſafe from tha. quarter, he, im- 
med ĩately, reſolved upon the war, as having 
no adyice of their plot. Before he declared 
himſelt, he diſpatched private emiſſaries to 
the foreſaid towns, to gain the principal burgh- . 
ers to his intereſt; and it muſt be obſerved, 
that the duke of Burgundy kept but ſlender 
garriſons, in his towns, having, upon the 
pence, disbanded his troops, to caſe his ſub- 
„ | | | 
Lewis, having formed all his plots, aſſem- x... 4». 
bled the eſtates, at Tours, in March, 1470 1 K 


where, upon frivolous complaints, brought by war a- 


the carl of En, againſt the duke of Burgundy, Saint Burz 
he was cited before the court of peets; and U by 
the citation was ſent by a ſummoner of the = 
parliament. The duke not appearing, war 

was proclaimed againſt him, and St. Quentin 

taken, where the conftable de St. Pol entered 

without the leaſt oppoſition ; Amiens alſo o- 

pened her gates to the king; and the duke 

was upon the point of loſing Abbeville. 

Such was the ſtate of the duke of Burgun- ,,, , Eo 
dy's affairs, when Edward arrived, in his i; afraid of 
country. He was, unexpectedly, attacked by mcenſing 
the king of France And, preſently after, the the car! of 
earl of Warwick ſent 4000 men to Calais, to Warwick, 
join the French, or make a diverſion; ſo that | 
the duke could do nothing more prejudicial to 
his intereſt, than exaſperate the earl of 
5 91. Warwick, 
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Warwick, by protecting Edward. It is not, 


Wrw therefore, ſurpriſing, it Edward endured ſome 


Edward's 
diſcourſe 
with the 


The duke 
of Bur- 
gundy re- 
ſolves to 
aſſiſt Ed- 
ward, 
Commin. 


mortifications, during his retreat, ſince it was 
neceſſary for the duke of Burgundy, that it 
ſhould be believed, in England, that he was 
ſorry to ſee him, and had no inclination to 
protect him; but, in private, he promiſed to 
give him aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he could do it 
with ſafety. 

This policy did not anſwer Edward's pur- 
poſe ; who could have wiſhed, that the duke of 
Burgundy would openly declare for him, fancy- 
ing that ſucha declaration would have greatly 
conduced to the ſupport of his party, in Eng- 
land; and, at laft, perceiving that the duke 
perſiſted in his reſolution, and his ducheſs's 
{ollicitations made no impreſſion upon him, he 
demanded a private audience. As the duke 
could not refuſe it, he repreſented to him, 
That a longer delay was, to the laſt degree, 
<« prejudicial to him; that he loſt his friends 
« and adherents, in England, whilſt the carl 
« of Warwick daily ſtrengthened himſelf, in 
« his uſurped power; and that, therefore, 
ce there was no medium, between aſſiſting him 


e ſpeedily and abandoning him to his miſ- 


« fortunes. Then he imparted to him his 
« brother the duke of Clarence's promiſes; 
cc adding, that expedition was abſolutely ne- 
ce ceſſary, leſt that prince, who was naturally 
« fickle, ſhould alter his mind, or the carl 
« of Warwick, diſcovering his deſign, pre- 
cc vent the execution of it, by removing him 
« from the government. Jo theſe reaſons, 
&« which concerned him, in particular, he 
« joined the confideration of their mutual 
ic oath, to give each other proots of a ſin- 
« cere friendſhip, in caſes of neceſſity; more- 
cc ver, he intreated him to reflect, that, 
« in acting for him, he would promote the 
r intereſt of his own family, which might, one 
« day, ſtand in need of aſſiſtance ; not to rec- 
« kon the honour which would redound to 
« him, by reſtoring a king, his brother-in- 
« law, to the throne. Finally, he expreſly 
« promiſed to enter into a ftrict alliance with 
« him, againſt France, the moment he was 
« reftored; and he added, that ſuch a league 
« was the only way, to reſiſt their common 
tc enemy. He concluded with repreſenting, 
« that diſſimulation would never produce the 
« the effect he deſigned; ſince it would not 
« hinder Lewis and the earl of Warwick from 
« jointly endeavouring his ruin. 

The duke of Burgundy, affected with this 
diſcourſe, perceived, that, in effect, there 
was no medium in the alternative propoſed to 
him by Edward; above all, he ſeriouily con- 
ſidered what that prince had ſaid, in the laſt 
place, that he could not expect to repulſe the 
attacks of Lewis, without the aſſiſtance of 
England, which could be obtained only by 
Edward's reſtoration; and that, by deſerting 
him, he ſhould run the riſque of being ex- 
poſed to the forces of France and England, 
united againſt him. On the other hand, he 
conſidered, that, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, he could give Edward but an in- 


conſiderable aid; and that, if his attempt 


ſhould miſcarry, he would furniſh the earl of 1470. 
Warwick with a plauſible pretence to attack =/ 


him. In this perplexity, he contrived an expedi- 
ent, by which he imagined, that he could, at 
once, falve the appearances with Warwick, 
and afford ſome little aſſiſtance to the fugitive 
king. He equipped four large ſhips, at Vere, 
a free port, in Zealand, in other perſons names, 
who were ſupplied with money; and he like- 
wiſe privately hired 14 ſhips ot the Eaſterlings, 
to convoy the king into England, and to kee 
upon the coaſt, a fortnight after his landing, 
to conduct him back, in caſe of neceſſity. Then 
giving Edward a conſiderable ſum of money, 
he lett him, in Holland, and went himſelt into 
Flanders; and all theſe ſhips being ready, 
Edward diſappearing, notice was fent to the 
duke, who, immediately, ordered proclama- 
tion to be made, that none ot his ſubjects 
ſhould aſſiſt him, directly or indircctly, upon 
pain of death; bur it is probable, that, if Ed- 
ward's attempt had miſcarried, the earl of 
Warwick would not have been deceived, by 
this contrivance. 


Whatever care was taken by Edward and Warwick 
has ſome 
intimations 


the duke of Burgundy, to conccal their de- 
ſigns, the earl of Warwick had received ſome 


8 . i ; f Ed- 
intimations of them; for it too much concern- 13s de- 


ed him to have good ſpies, in Holland, to gn. 


neglect ſuch a neceſiary precaution. It ap- 
pears from the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
that, on the 21ſt of December, the mar- 
queſs of Montague had orders to levy troops, 
in the north, under the pretence ot a rebel- 
lion, not mentioned by the hiſtorians; and, 
probably, it was only a farther precaution 
taken by the earl of Warwick, upon ſome 
general advices ot a plot forming, in Holland. 


The 2d of January, 1471, the carl of War- 


wick was made high-admiral ; deubtleſs, he He ismadg 
durſt not entruſt others with the care of equip- Þ'$*;26- 


ping a fleet, which he foreſaw would be ne- 
ceſſary, it the duke of Burgundy attempted 
to aſſiſt Edward, with open force; and, the 
advices from Holland being ſomewhat more 
certain, than hitherto, the duke of Clarence, 
who was not, in the leaſt, ſuſpected of hold- 
ing intelligence with his brother, was com- 
miſſioned to raiſe an army, to oppoſe his de- 
ſigns, it he ſhould return into the kingdom. 
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Theſe meaſures being concerted, the earl A truce 


of Warwick made hatte to conclude with _ hay 


Lewis XI. an alliance, projected, ſome time andFrance; 
before; but as it was difficult to make an al- Act. Pub, 


lance with a prince actually in war with Eng- 
land; and as a peace could nor be concluded, 
on account of Henry's pretenſions to the crown 
of France, a long truce was reſolved upon, al- 
moſt equivalent to a peace. In the treaty, on 
this occaſion, it was agreed, that the truce 
ſhould continue, till one of the parties deſired 
to break it, in which caſe, he was to give the 
other five years notice; and the truce was not 
to be revocable, for 10 years. It was farther 
agreed, that a place ſhould be appointed to 
treat of a final peace; and Lewis XI. was 
pleaſed, tho? I am ignorant of the reaſon, that 
the duke of Guienne, his brother, ſhould be 
particularly included in the truce. 2 
The 
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The very day the treaty was ſigned, the 

rand prior of the order ot St. John of Jeru- 
alem embarqued for France, to bring home 
queen Margaret and the prince of Wales. 
Grants to Soon after, the earl of Warwick, out of af= 
the duke fection to the duke of Clarence, his ſon- 
of Cla- ; . 
rende. &c, in- law, or to attach that prince the more firm- 
Act Pub. ly to the King, reſtored him the government 

of Ireland, with ſeveral manors, in England for- 

feted by Edward's adherents ; and the marqueſs 
of Montague and Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pem- 
broke had alſo a thare in Henry's tavours. 


1471. 
— 


Edward In the interim, Eduard, having finiſhed 
ſers fail, all his preparations, failed from the port of 
lands at Vere, about the middle of March ; and he 
ano brought with him 2000 men. He diſembar- 
Loy y re- qued, at Ravenſpur, where Henry IV. had for- 
ccived. merly landed, when he came to wreit the 


crown from Richard 1I ; and he expected to be 
received with acclamations ; whereas he found 
the inhabitants of rhoſe parts extremely diſ- 
pleaſed with his coming. Some were well 
affected to the houſe of Lancaiter ; others ſee- 
ing Edward fo meanly attended, were afraid 
to venture openly to eſpouſe his cauſe ; but, 
as there were no regular troops, he met with 
no reſiſtance. However, this was not all he 
deſired; for he would have been glad to be 
met by the people, and to ſec his army in- 
creaſe ; but, this diſappointment obliging him 
to march, with circumſpection, he cauſed it 
to be rumoured, that he came only, as duke 
of York, to claim the private inheritance of 
his family. Henry IV. had formerly uſed 
the ſame artifice; yet with more juſtice, 
ſince he was banithed, without a legal cauſe; 
but, it Edward had no right to the crown, as 
he ſeemed to acknowledge, he muit have been 
an uſurper, and conſequently could not juſtly 
complain, that his eſtate was confiſcated. 
The reaſon, why he did not, carry his pre- 
tenſions any tarther, upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, appcars to be this; becauſe he was 
ttrongly perſuaded, that the people, in gene- 
ral, were much more inclined to him than to 
his rival, but that the magiſtrates were againit 
him; and, indeed, the carl of Warwick no 
ſooner had the government in his hands, al- 
ter Henry's reſtoration, than he took care to 
fill all the offices with his creatures. It was, 
therefore, expedient, that Edward ſhould fur- 
nith the people with a pretence to favour him, 
how ſlight {oever, in order to oppoſe the autho- 
rity of the magiſtrates, who wouid have had tco 
great an advantage, it they could have ſaid, that 
he came, in arms, to dethrone the reigning 
King; whiltt, by cemanding only hits private pa- 
trimony, he moved the people's compaſſion, and 
encouraged them to hope, that the quarrel be- 
tween the two houſes, might, at length, be 
ended, by reſtoring his inheritance ; but, how- 
ever this be, Edward, tho' the people's cold- 
neſs was vet y diſagrecable tohim, marched to- 
wards York, givinzHeary,every-where, the title 
of king, and itiling himſclt only duke of York. 
The news of Edward's landing having 
reached the court, the duke of Clarence and 
earl of Warwick departed from London, to 
levy troops; and the magiſtrates ot the town 
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were ordered to ſhut their gates upon the 1471; 

enemy, and the marqueſs of Montague, who Ws, 

remained, at Pontetra&t, with a body of troops, 

had orders to fight Edward, before his arrival 

at York ; but, tor ſome unknown reaſon, he 

kept his poſt, without making any motion 

to hinder his march. Some aſcribe this con- 

duct to his ignorance of Edward's forces; but 

is it to be ſuppoſed, that he could e e 

intelligence, upon ſo important an occaſion? 

Others charge him with cowardice ; but he 

was one of the moit valiant lords of the 

kingdom. Some believe, that he ſecretly car- 

ried on a fair underſtanding with Edward; 

but the ſequel ſhewed the contrary. Thoſe, 

that reaſon, with moſt probability, affirm, that 

Montague, believing Edward would not re- 

turn into England, without a well-grounded 

proſpect of being reſtored, intended to reſerve 

himſelt, this way, in order to make his peace 

with him; and, tho” his attempt ſhould miſ- 

carry, Montague did not deſpair of appeaſ- 

ing the earl, his brother; | 
In the interim, Edward approaching York, Edward: 

two ot the aldermen intreated him, in the upon his 

name of the magiſtrates, to march, another TEE N 

way; repreſenting that they could not receive Ig * 

into their city a prince, that came to take the take an- 

crown from their lawful king ; bur, Edward, other rout; 

purſuant to the plan he had formed, replied, and he an- 

« That it was not his intent to deprive the ern 

king of the crown; that, ſince the people enen 

had declared for Henry, he owned him, Hall. 

for his ſovereign, and had no deſign to do Hollingſhy 

him any prejudice ; that his fole view was 

to requeſt the king, for the reſtitution of 

his eſtate, not with an army to ule force, 

but only with a tcw followers, to ſecure him 

trom the malice of his enemies ; that the 

*« parliament thould be the judge of his cauſe, 

and he only deſired to have means, to paſs 

his days quietly, in the allegiance becom- 

« ing a loyal ſubject: Thar, however, the 

inhabitants of York ſhould, of all others, 

be the laſt, to refuſe him admirtance, ſince 

his lands, in the county, as well as his 

© title of duke of York, rendered him their 


« countryman ; and, in fine, he prayed tem 
« to remember the favours, which, on ſeveral + | 

c occations, the city had received from his 
family.“ 


The aldermen returned with this anſwer, The pco2 
which was inſufficient to ſatisfy the magiſtrates, Ple oblige 
who were entirely devoted to the earl of War- 3 
wick; but, Edward's friends, in the city, admit him: 
perſuading the people, that it would be ex- Hall. 
tremely cruel not to open the gates to a prince, Ho!liagſh, 
who, ſubmitting himſelf to the king and par- 
liament, came only to demand his inheritance, 
there was ſuch a commotion, that the magiſ- 
trates were unable to appeaſe it; and all they 
could obtain of the people was, that deputies 
ſhould be ſent to Edward, to make terms 
with him, in order to preſerve, as much as 
poſſible, the rights of the king, and ſave the 
city from plunder. The deputies found Ed- 
ward ready to promiſc whatever they demand 
ed; and he proteſted, that he was ſinoere, and 
would do no damage to the city, but always 
e remain 
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1471. remain the king's faithful ſubje& ; upon which, of this misfortune, which would have diſ- 1471. 
the gates were opened to him; and, entering couraged any other perſon, he could not re. 
the city, he went to the cathedral, and con- ſolve to hearken to any overtures of agree- Ihe duke 


firmed his engagements with a ſolemn oath. ment, tho' the duke of Clarence offered him * 
Every thing, being, thus, tranſacted, on his his mediation ; but a mediator, who had ſo to the carl, 


parts with great lenity and moderation, he. publickly betrayed him, could not bur be ſuſ- who re- EB 
borrowed ſome money of the citizens; and, ted þ the earl. As his ar ould be jects it. 8 
leaving a garriſon, he departed for London. 2 reinforced by Montague's troòp, and he Hall. cit 
During his ſhort ſtay, at York, his army was was ſtrongly intrenched, he did not judge it H 


greatly augmented ; and he would never have adviſable, too haſtily to treat of an accom- 
ventured to march towards London, had he modation, which muſt have been very diſad- 

not expected, that it would continue to increaſe, vantageous to him; moreover, he hoped, 

in his rout, and the duke of Clarence perform that London, where he had left the duke of 

- his promiſe. Somerſet and archbiſhop of York, would de- 
Clarence In the mean while, the duke of Clarence ny entrance to Edward, if he appeared before 
and War- and the earl of Warwick were parted, in or- the city. In this caſe, he determined to follow 
wick com- der to aſſemble their forces; deſigning, after- him, immediately after Montaguc's arrival, 
mand each yards, to join their troops into one body, and and compel him either to retire, elſewhere z 


AR. Pub. ſet at their head the prince of Wales, ſon to or join battle, at the gates of the capital, 


Henry, who was expected from France; and 
the earl of Warwick thought he had time e- 
nough to prepare, and join the duke of Cla- 
rence, becauſe he did not doubt, that his bro- 


ther, Montague, would be in a condition to 


ſtop Edward; but, unexpectedly, he heard, 
that Montague had ſuffered him to paſs, with- 
out oppoſition ; and that his army continual- 
ly increaſed, upon his rout, with great num- 
bers of officers and ſoldiers, that repaired to 
him, from all parts of the kingdom. He was 
extremely ſurpriſed at this news, and at a loſs 
what to think of Montague, who behaved ſo 
negligently, in an affair of ſuch importance; 
yet he concealed his ſentiments, and, after 
ſending him expreſs orders, to come and join 
him, and deſiring the duke of Clarence to ad- 
vance, with all poſſible expedition, reſolved to 
encamp, near Coventry, and there expect 
Edward; deſigning to follow him, if he had 
the boldneſs to come between him and the 
duke of Clarence, or amuſe him, in thoſe parts, 


till his two other bodies were arrived. In- 


deed, Montague began his march, to join his 
brother; and the duke of Clarence alſo, ad- 
vancing, kept within diſtance, as if he had 
the ſame thing in view. 


with a manifeſt diſadvantage; but theſe mea- 
ſures proved abortive. 

Preſently after the junction of the two bro- Edward 
thers, it was debated, whether they ſhould marches 
attack the earl of Waryick, in his intrench- 282 
ments, or march directly to London; and the Hall. 
laſt was eſteemed moiſt convenient: Firſt, 
becauſe, Edward having many adherents, in 
the city, it was probable, that, ſeeing him ap- 
proach with a numerous army, they would 
exert themſclves, to procure him admittance, 
and the earl of Warwick's diſtance would 
greatly facilitate their attempt. Secondly, 
nothing could be more for Edward's advan- 
tage, than to have London on his fide. He 
wanted money, and could not ealily be ſup- 
plied, elſewhere ; and, beſides, he could not 
abſolutely rely upon his reſtoration, until he 
was maſter of the metropolis. Laſtly, it was 
of the laſt importance to have Henry in his 

wer. He began, therefore, his march to 

ndon, leaving the earl of Warwick behind 
him, not without danger of being reduced to 
great extremity, if the Londoners refuſed 
to receive him. 


The news reaching London, that the two The Lond 


brothers were joined, and approaching the doners 


The duke In the interim, Edward, who was now a- city, the carl of Warwick was given over for NN 
ofClarcnce bout Coventry, approached the earl of War- loſt; and this belief inſpired the people with a 


* . ; G » bg = - receive 
join Ed- wick's intrenchments, with a ſhow of attack- terror, which Edward's friends induitriou!ly Edward, 


- * o 
— 
” 


ward. ing them ; and the earl, being weak, ſent fre- 


quent expreſſes to the duke of Clarence, to 
deſire him to advance, with all poſſible ſpeed ; 
but the duke {till found ſome excuſe, to defer 
the junction. Whilſt the two armies were, 
thus, in fight, and ready, in all appearance, 
to engage, the duke of Glouceſter, with a 
{mall train, rode forth from the camp of Ed- 
ward, his brother, and, without requiring a 
fafe-condu&, went directly to the duke of 
Clarence; and, at their firſt meeting, the two 
brothers tenderly embraced each other. Af- 
ter a ſhort interview, the duke of Clarence, 
having gained the principal officers, cauſed 
Edward to be proclaimed, in his army ; and, 


the ſame day, Edward headed his own troops, 


and joined the duke of Clarence, with all the 

marks of mutual friendſhip, 
This unexpe&ed blow was extremely mor- 

tifying to the carl of Warwick; yet, in ſpite 


cheriſhed, by era the city's danger, Hall. 
c 


of being expoſed to Edward's indigna- 
tion, unleſs it was averted by a ſpeedy ſub- 
miſſion ; and, at this juncture, they, that, 
after Edward's flight, had taken ſanctuary, 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, came out and ſup- 
ported that prince's intereſt. On the other 
hand, his enemies durſt hardly open their 
mouths, leſt their endeavours ſhould prove de- 
ſtructive to them; ſo that, without waiting 
the reſolution of rhe magiſtrates, the people 
were ready to open the gates to Edward, and 
run out to meet him. In vain, did the duke of 
Somerſet and the archbiſhop of York oppoſe 
this reſolution ; for they were not regarded. 
They, to no or oſe, promiſed the people, 
that the earl o Warwick would come to their 


relief, in three days; for Edward's army, now 
at the gates of the city, wrought a contrary 
effect. In fine, Edward's party penalty, 

rag 


ty 
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1471. the people went out, in crowds, to receive him 

Wich acclamations, which, whether real or 

retended, did him remarkable ſervice ; and, 

whilſt Edward met with this reception, Hen- 

ry friends withdrew from the city, no one 

thinking to help that unhappy prince to make 
his eſcape. OT 

Edward Edward entered London, the 11th of April, 

enters the and, immediately, thanked the inhabitants; 


city... bor their afſection, promiſing to have it in 


The Continuation of the 
DWARD, hearing that the earl. of 
Warwick was advanced to St. Albans, 

two days after his arrival, at London,. depart- 
ed, to put himſelf at the head of his army; 
and, doubtleſs, the earl was extremely em- 
barraſſed, ia the preſent poſture of his affairs. 
He had decamped from Coventry, and march- 
ed, with all expedition, expecting that the 
Londoners would keep Edward, at leaſt, a 
few days, before the walls of their city, and 
that the news of his approach would prevent 
them from receiving him; but he ſaw the 
metropolis loſt, king Henry in priſon, and the 
whole kingdom, in a manner, ready to 
eclare for his enemy. In this extremigy,” 
His only refage was to fight and vanquiſh 


victory, to reſtore his affairs; but, on the 
contrary, tho he had a numerous army, it 

was far from being equal to Edward's, which 

too daily incteaſed, ſince his being maſter of 
London; and, beſides, he was tly per- 
plexed, about the myſterious conduct of the 
marqueſs of Montague, his brother. He re- 
membered, that he entered, with reluctance, 

into the project of dethroning Edward, and 

had lately twice neglected to fight him; upon 

the moſt preſſing occaſions; and, tho he was 

come to joſh him, this only ſerved to heighten 

His ſuſpicions ; for the duke of Clarence his 
ſon-in-law's example made him apprehenſive, 

| ; 9 his own brother was corrupted. In this 

{tate of fear and uncertainty, he would willing- 

ly have diſmiſſed him, if he had not been 

afraid of diſcouraging his army; and, in a 

word, after many refſections upon the poſture 

of his affairs, flight being difficult and diſ- 
honourable, and the ſucceſs of the battle yet 

' uncertain, he concluded, that his only way 

was to hazaxd a battle, and die honourably, if 
Voictory declared for his enemy; but, at the 

| fame time, he reſolved ſo to manage, that the 
marqueſs, his brother, ſhould run the ſame 

riſque with him, ſince it was the event only 

He march- that could aſſure him of his fidelity. In this 
es towards reſolution, he marched from St. Albans 2 and, 
London, at Barnet, which is but 10 miles from Lon- 
Hall, don, he met Edward, who was alſo advancing 
to engage. There, on the 14th of April, 

being Eaſter-day, a terrible battle was fought, 

which decided the fate of the two compe- 

titors ; and Edward had brought Henry with 
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everlaſting remembrance ; and he ſeconded 1471+ 
this promiſe, with ſeveral acts of clemency; WWW! 
that entirely attached the citizens to his inte- | 
reſt. In the interim, Henry who had not found 
means to eſcape, nor, perhaps, ſo much as 
projected it, was again impriſoned, in the 
tower; from whence he had been taken, 
_ months before, to be replaced on the 

one. 


Reign of EDWARD IV. 

him, not daring to commit him to any one's 
cuſtody. Thus, that wretcheMrince ſeemed 

born only to be the ſport of fortune ; tho? 

he was happy,, in being, by his natural weak- 

nefs of mind, leſs ſenſible, than any other 

would have been, of his misfortunes. 1 

. The battle began, early in the morning, The battle 
and continued, till noon; and never, perhaps, of Barnet. 
had two armies been ſeen to fight, with more 205 22 
bravery and reſolution; for, every one con- tague is 
ring Ns as a rebel, if the enemy pro- defeared 
ved victorious, no favour was expected. The and (lain 
barbarity, uſually practiſed, in civil wars, was 

well known; and more eſpecially in this, 

where ſeveral revolutions, in behalf of both 


to parties, had, to the laſt degree, inflamed 
Edward; for it was impoſſible; without a. th 


eir mutual animoſity ; which, probably, was 
the true cauſe of the continuance of the bat- 
tle. The earl of Warwick's troops, tho' in- 
ferior, in number, fought deſperately, being 
reſolved, after the example of their general], 
either to conquer, or die; and they had even 
reaſon to hope, for ſome time, that victory 
would declare in their favour. Some ſqua- 
drons, detached by the earl of Warwick, from 
the third line, 10 far gained ground upon 
their enemies, that ſeveral poſted to London; 
with the news of their defeat; but Edward, 
not loſing the preſence of mind ſo neceſſary to 

eneral, on ſuch critical occaſions, ordered 

of reſerve to adyance, who, attacking 

the victorious enemies, in the flank, put them 
in extreme diſorder, . The. ſmall, number of 
the earl of Warwick's troops did not ſuffer | 
him to make a detachment, to oppoſe thar 
body; and the earl of Oxford, who had beat The cauſs 
back Edward's troops, having left the line, of E4- 
where he was poſted, too much expoſed, wheel- d' 
ed about, to return to his poſt ; but this pre- uns 
caution, tho' prudent, occaſioned the carl of * 
Warwick's defeat. The earl of Oxford's 
badge, upon his arms and colours, was a ſtar 
with ſtreams, and Edward's device was a ſun ; 
and, a {mall miſt, that aroſe, during the battle, 
hindering the earl of Warwick's troops from 
diſcerning the difference, they furiouſly charg- 
ed theſe ſquadrons, as they were returning to 
their poſt, and routed them, before the carl 


a 
a 


of Oxtord had time to remove their miſtake. 
This cauſed an extreme confuſion, in the 
army; for ſome, fancying that they were be- 
trayed, becauſe — by their 
| e 


own men, 
de ſerted 
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deſerted to the enemies; and others, *, 
3 


WWW them fly, that way, believed they were attack 


Hall. 


Commun, 
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Act. Pub. 
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arrives 
with the 

prince. 


Hall, 


in the rear, and were at a loſs, what courſe 
to take. In the interim, Edward, improving 
this miſtake, cut in pieces the troops that 
were flying towards him; and the earl of 
Warwick, perceiving the diſorder, did his ut= 
moſt to repair it, but to no purpoſe. At laſt; 
in order to animate his troops, by his ex- 
ample, he ruſhed, tho' on foot, among the 
thickeſt of his enemies; where he ſoon fell, 
covered with wounds ; and the marqueſs of 
Montague, his brother, deſirous to reſcue 
him, a few moments after, periſhed, in the 
attempt. Thus, ended the battle, about noon, 
by the entire defeat of Warwick's army, 
10,000 whereof were lain, on the ſpot ; and 
it is ſaid, that Edward, who, in all the for- 
mer battles, uſually publiſhed, before the 
fight, that the common ſoldiers ſhould be 
ſpared, and the officers put to the ſword, had 
now, ordered, that no quarter ſhould be given. 
The earl of Oxford and the duke of Somer- 
ſet fled into Wales, to the earl of Pembroke, 
who was levying troops, for the earl of War- 
wick; and the duke of Exeter was left, for 
dead, among the ſlain; but, reviving again, 
he crawled to the next houſe, from whence he 
was carried to London, where he took ſanc- 
tuary, in Weſtminſter-abbey, 4 

Such was the ſucceſs of this bloody day, and 
ſuch the fate of the famous earl of Warwick, 
who, ſince the beginning of the rupture, be- 


tween the houſes of Lancaſter and York, had 


made, in England, the greateſt figure any ſub- 
jet had ever done, before him; for, in a 
word, he had made and unmade kings, at his 
pleaſure. Nothing more glorious could be 
{aid of any private man, if true glory confiſted 
in exceſs of power. 

Edward, having gained ſo compleat a vic- 
tory, which ſeemed to ſecure him the crown, 
returned to London,where he was triumphant- 
ly received; for the citizens could not ſuf- 
ficiently expreſs their joy, to find themſelves 
freed from the danger, to which they would 
have been expoſed, had the earl of Warwick 
proved victorious. The king's firſt care was 
to return God thanks, for the victory, at 
St. Paul's church ; after which, he ordered 
the unfortunate Henry to be again impriſoned, 
in the tower. A few days after, he granted 
a pardon to the archbiſhop of York ; pro- 
bably, leſt he ſhould incenſe the clergy, by 
the puniſhment of one of their principal mem- 
bers; moreover, he remembered the great 
ſervice that prelate had done him, tho', per- 
haps, more out of negligence than affection, 
in ſuffering him to eſcape from his confine- 
ment, at Middleham. 

In the mean while, queen Margaret juſt ar- 
rived from France, in Dorſetfhire, was in a 
truly deplorable condition ; for ſhe had ſcarce 
time to refreſh herſelf, two days, when ſhe 
received the fatal news of the defeat and death 
of the earl of Warwick. Tho' ſhe had, hi- 
therto, bravely withſtood all the attacks of 
fortune, this freſh diſgrace threw her into a 
ſwoon, out of which ſhe recovered, with ex- 


violent conflict in her ſoul, between the 


treme difficulty; for, evidently foreſccing 1471; 
all the conſequences, and perceiving no refuge, 


ſhe indulged her grief, and loſt, on this occa- 
ſion, that "cy firmneſs, by which the 
had ever been fo gloriouſiy diſtinguiſhed. 
Thus, Vr to her unhappy. lot, and think. 
ing only of ſaving the prince, her ſon, ſhe 
took ſanctuary, in the abbey of Beaulieu, in 
Hampſhire ; but, being till in theſe mortal a- 
gonies, the ſaw arrive the duke of Somerſet, 
John Beaufort, his brother, the earls of Pem- 
roke and Devonſhire, and the lord Wenlock. 
The two laſt had Been for Edward, and, un- 
fortunately for themſclves, had deſerted him; 
and the queen had alſo with her the grand 
prior of St. John's, ſent into France, to con- 
duct her to England. All theſe lords, with 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, in order to 
comfort her and revive her hopes, repreſented 
to her, „ That ſhe had no reaſon yet to de- 
« ſpair; that, tho* Edward was victorious; 
ce he might be vanquiſhed again; that, as the 
* kingdom till abounded with friends to king 
* Henry, it was more eaſy, than ſhe imagin- 
cc ed, to raiſe a new army capable of ſtopping 
« the uſurper's progreſs ; that, as the gaining 
« of one battle had reſtored him to the 
c throne, the loſs of another might dethrone 
« him; that the various revolutions, for and 
ce againſt the two houſes, ſince the quarrel 
te began, ought to teach her, that there was 
{ill room for hope, if ſhe would not, by an 
unſeaſonable fear, relinquiſh her own in- 
& tereſts with thoſe of the king, her husband, 
« and the prince, her ſon; that her armies 
& had often conquered, under her conduct, 
« and it was, by no means, impoſſible, 
te that victory thould, once more, declare in 
c her favour; and, laſtly, that all the world 
© conſidered the prince of Wales, as the 
ce undoubted heir to the crown, and, by 
ce placing him at the head of the army, ſhe 
« might {till expect a happy revolution.“ 
If Margaret was afraid of expoſing herſelf, 
once more, to the viciflitude of fortune, it was 
not upon her own account ; for the prince, her 
ſon, was the cauſe of all her uneaſineſs. She 
was very ſenſible, that, in attempting to re- 
cover the crown of his anceſtors, he would 
hazard his own life; and ſuch was her ten- 
derneſs for him, that this conſideration pre- 
vented her from coming to any reſolution. In 
this perplexity, the propoſed ſending the prince 
into France, that, if the enterprize ſucceeded, 
he might reap the advantage ; and, even if 
it miſcarried, he might, at leaft, be in ſafety: 
But the duke of Somerſet replied, that it was 
principally upon the preſence of the prince 
that her hopes could be founded, which alone 
would draw multitudes into his ſervice, and 
encourage the troops to fight valiantly for him; 
and, at length, the queen, after enduring a 
fear 
of loſing her ſon and the deſire of procuring 
him a crown, which ſhe believed to be his 
lawful right, conſented to tollow the advice of 
her friends. 6s 
Upon this reſolution, it was agreed, that: 
the queen and prince ſhould retire to Bath 5 
and 
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and that the reſt ſhonld aſſemble their friends, 
with the remains of the earl of Warwick's 
army. The earl of Pembroke undertook to 
levy an army, in Wales, where he had great 
intereſt, and, immediately, departed ; only 
deſiring the duke of Somerſet, who was to 
command in chief, under the prince of Wales, 
to run no hazard, till he was joined by the 
Welch. The ſuddenneſs, with which all 
th eſe lords raiſed their troops, would be ex- 
tremely ſurpriſing, were it not, in the firſt 
place, for the aſtoniſhing effects uſually pro- 
duced by hatred and revenge, eſpecially in 
civil wars; ſecondly, the remains of the carl 
of Warwick's army, who diſperſed themſelves, 
after the battle of Barnet, wanted only a 
leader to head them ; and, laſtly, as it was 
only a few days, ſince the battle, it was not 
yer known, how the conqueror would treat 
the vanquiſhed ; wherefore, moſt having 
greater reaſon to expect ſeverity than mercy, 
choſe rather to hazard again their lives, in a 
battle, than run the riſque of dying, on the 


gibbet and ſcaffold. However this be, it ap- 


A procla- 
mation a- 
gainſt the 
qucen. 


Act. Pub. 


Edward 
marches a- 


Zainſt her, 


pears from the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
that, the 27th of April, 13 days after the 
battle of Barnet, the Lancaſtrian lords had 
re- aſſembled an army. 
Upon the ſame day, as the date ſhews, 
Edward iſſued out a proclamation, repreſent- 
ing that his title to the crown was unqueſtion- 
able; and firſt, by reaſon; ſecondly, by au- 
thority of parliament; thirdly, by his victo- 
ries, and particularly the laſt, wherein the 
marqueſs of Montague and the earl of War- 
wick were ſlain; that, notwithſtanding theſe 
three moſt ſolid foundations, ſeveral perſons 
had taken arms againſt him: But, to avoid 
the effuſion of more blood, he had judged it 
expedient, to give his people a liſt of the 
names of thoſe perſons, who were pronounced 
traytors and rebels, that their encouragers 
might not complain, if any miſchief befel 
them. The perſons proſcribed were Margaret, 
ſtiling herſelf queen of England, Edward, her 
ſon, the duke of Exeter, the duke of Somer- 
ſet, John, earl of Oxford, John Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, William, viſcount de 
Beaumont, John Beaufort, brother to the 
duke of Somerſet, Hugh Courtney, and 11 
others. 

In the interim, Edward's troops being ready 
to march, he immediately, put himſelf at their 
head, to give his enemies battle, before the 
earl of Pembroke joined them with the Welch; 
and, how diligent ſoever the lords, in league 
with the queen, had been, they were far from 
being in ſo good poſture, as the king, on ac- 
count of their want of arms and ammunition; 
wherefore, knowing that Edward was march- 
ing in queſt of them, they reſolved to retire 
into Wales, where, by reaſon of the ſituation 
of the country, they might avoid fighting, as 
long as they pleaſed. Beſides, they expected 
to be, very ſpeedily, joined by the carl of 
Pembroke, and to be then in a condition to 
give battle; but the point was to pals the 
Severn, before the king overtook them; and, 
with this view, they marched to Glouceſter. 


However, that city refuſing her gates, and 1471. 
having no proſpe& of taking it, at the firſt Wy, 
aſſault, much leſs of beſieging it, in form, 

they determined to paſs the Severn, at Tewk{-and over- 


bury ; but Edward fo cloſely purſued them, takes ber, 
that, upon their arrival at Tewksbury, they oh 


conſulted, whether they ſhould venture to paſs 
the river, at the peril of ſceing their rear 
routed, or intrench themſelves in a park ad- 
joining to the town, till the earl of Pembroke 
arrived. The queen, ſolely intent upon ſaving 
the prince, was for paſſing ; and ſome others, 
more out of complaiſance to her than for any 
ſubſtantial reaſon; ſeconded her opinion : Bur 
the duke of Somerſet, ſtrenuouſly oppoſing it, 
anſwered, that the enemy was * that, 
before all the army had paſſed, he would cer- 
tainly have it in his 1 to attack them, 
and cut in pieces thoſe who ſhould have the 
misfortune to be left behind; that ſuch an ac- 
cident, which ſcemed unavoidable, muſt, of 
courſe, prove very fatal; and diſcourage ſucli 
as ſtill adhered to the houſe of Lancaſter; and, 
in fine, that, tho* their army was inferior, in 
number, to that of the enemy, this diſadvantage 
might be repaired, by intrenching in the park, 
and drawing lines which would balance the 
ſuperiority of Edward's troops. Aſter ma- 
ture deliberation, this opinion was thought 
molt adviſable, in the preſent circumſtances of 
time and place; tho? hiſtorians, of whom few 
underſtand the art of war, have charged the 
duke of Somerſet, with raſhneſs, purely be- 
cauſe they conſidered not the difficulty of 
paſſing a river, like the Severn, with the 
enemy in the rear. If this general had been 
guilty of no other fault, perhaps, the queen's 
affairs would have taken a quite different 
turn; at leaſt, ſhe might have waited the carl 
of Pembroke's arrival, and, by fighting upon 
equal terms, have cauſed her enemy to ſhare 
in the peril, as will appear from the ſequel. 
The confederate lords reſolving to wait for The duke 
Edward, the whole night was ſpent, in mak- of Somer- 
ing intrenchments, round the park, which ſet in- 
were finiſhed, before day ; and Edward, — 

x 's . imſelf by 
taking a view of them, believed it abſolutely Tewkſ.- 
neceſſary to attack them, before they were bury, and 
made more impenetrable, and the carl of Edward 
Pembroke arrived, who was hourly expected. pra = 
He, therefore, directly, drew up his army, in mann 
two lines; and, giving the command of the 
firſt to the duke of Glouceſter, his younger 
brother, he headed the ſecond himſelf, with 
the duke of Clarence. The duke of Somerſet 
ranged his army, behind the intrenchments, 
in three bodies, and commanded the firſt 
himſclf, in order to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock; 
Wenlock conducted the ſecond, under prince 
Edward, who was conſidered, as the com- 
mander in chief; and the carl of Devonſhire 
was placed at the head of the third. Edward, 
upon a cloſer view of the intrenchments, per- 
ceived that an opening was left, to go our, 
upon occaſion; which induced him to conclude, 
that the duke of Somerſet intended to repel 
the firſt charge, and, if he obſerved any diſ- 
order, among the aſſailants, had reſolved to 
fally out, and improve the advantage. The 
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Wow 


The battle 


dered the duke of Glouceſter, who was to be- 
gin the Su, to retreat, with ſome 9 
tation, if he met with too vigorous a reſiſt- 
ance; and, if he was purſued, to face about, 
and briskly attack his purſuers, aſſuring him 
of his being ſupported by all the reſt of his 
army; which order was founded upon Ed- 
ward's knowledge of the duke of Somerſet's 


natural boldneſs and intrepidity. 


Accordingly, the duke of Glouceſter, who 


of Tewk- began the attack, with great vigour, finding 
ury. 
Hall. 


The duke 
of Glou- 
ceſter en- 
ters the 
enemy's 
camp. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh, 


Glouceſter, with the 


that the enemies bravely withſtood him, and 
ſeemed every-where ready to ſuſtain his aſſaults, 
retreated towards the ſecond line, and ſo haſtily, 
that the duke of Somerſet imagined, that the 
whole body was entirely diſpirited ; who, being 
unable to curb the impetuoſity of his courage, 
fallied out ot his intrenchments, to preſs the 
enemy's army, and, at the ſame time, he ſent 


Wenlock word to come, immediately, to his 


aſſiſtance. In the interim, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who was again drawn up, at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the intrenchments, 
ſeeing the duke of Somerſet advancing to- 
wards him, in good order, ſaved him ſome 
part of the way; and, as he was ſure of being 
ſupported by the king, his brother, who was 
at hand, he furiouſly fell upon the troops that 


RE gr him, and, by this fierce and 


unexpe attack, ſo aſtonithed them, that 
they Hed in diſorder to their camp. The duke of 
Somerſet was, to the laſt degree, enraged, 
to find himſelf unſupported who had depend- 
ed upon Wenlock's oppoſing the duke of 
ad line; but he 
ſaw him motionleſs, in the very place where 
he firit drew up his men; and, not being able, 
at this ſight, to bridle his rage, he furiouſſy 
rode up to him, and, with a battle- axe, clove 
his skull. 
In the mean while, the duke of Glouceſter 
entering the enemy's camp, together with the 
run-a-ways, made a terrible ſlaughter. Wen- 
lock being dead, the young 2 was at a 
loſs, how to act; and the duke of Somerſet, 
tranſported with paſſion, could neither give 
orders, nor make himſelf obeyed; ſo that, 
confuſion, inſtantly, ſpreading in the army, 
and the king, who cloſely followed the duke, 


his brother, alſo entering the camp, the 


ueen's troops thought only of ſaving them- 
{tves, by flight, without making any far- 


ther reſiſtance. It is ſaid, that the queen was 


found in a chariot, half-dead with grief, at 


* 


the ſight of her forlorn affairs, 2 what 
was become of the prince, her ſon, and was 
brought, in that condition, to king Edward; 
tho? an hiſtorian affirms, that it was not, till 
a day or two after the battle, that ſhe was 
taken out of a nunnery, where ſhe had fled 
for refuge, and conducted to the king at Wor- 
ceſter. In this battle, which entirely ſecured 
the crown to Edward, there fell, on the queen's 
ſide, only 3000, becauſe the two laſt lines ran 
away, without fighting; and the carl of Devon- 
ſhire and Sir ohn Beaufort, brother to the 
duke of Somerſet, were found, among the ſlain. 
The prince of Wales, the duke of Somerſet, 


of ENGLAND. 


and the grand prior of St. John's were made 
priſoners; but it would have been more for- 
tunate for them to have died, in the battle, 
ſince their lives were ſpared, only to loſe them, 
in a more ignominious manner. The young 
rince, being brought into the king's preſence, 
ving an undaunted countenance, did not 
debaſe himſelf, by ſubmiſſions unbecoming his 
birth ; at which Edward was aſtoniſhed,and ft ! 


* 


147%: 


YN, 


more, when, asking him, how he came to 


be fo raſh, thus, to enter his kingdom, in 


arms, the prince replied, © "That he came to 
* recover his own inheritance, which had 
te been unjuſtly uſurped.” Edward, to the laſt 
degree, enraged at this boldneſs, ſtruck him, 
on the mouth, with his gantlet, and turned 
from him ; which was, as it were, the ſignal 
to take away the lite of that unhappy prince; 
and it is ſaid, that, immediately upon th 

king's withdrawing, the dukes of 2 | 
and Glouceſter, his brothers, the carl of Dor- 
ſet, and the lord Haſtings fell, like wild beaſts, 


upon the young prince, and ſtabbed him, with. 
their daggers. It is certain, he was murder- 
ed, that inſtant; and, probably, the king had. 


previouſly given orders, for that barbarous 
execution; but I do not know, whether the 


hiſtorians are to be believed, who affirm, that 
theſe four lords killed him, with their own 


hands. This might proceed from the preju- 
dice of thoſe that wrote the hiſtory, after the 
reſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter, ſince it 
is maniteſt, that they have forgot nothing, 


to render tlie houſe of York odious; yet it is 
riot improbable, that the murder was commit 


arence 


ted, in the preſence of the foreſaid lords. Some 


relate, that, the prince eſcaping out of the 
offered a penſion of 5 ool. ſter- 
ling, to any one that ſhould bring him, dead, or 


battle, the king 


alive, promiſing, if he was alive, not to put 
him to death; and that, upon this, Sir Richard 
Crofts, in whoſe hands he was fallen, brought 


him to the king, who did not perform his en- 
gagement. This prince loſt his life, at 18 years 
of age ; and, the next day, the duke of So- 
mer 


et and the grand prior of St. John's were 
beheaded. Queen Margaret was confined, in 


the tower, where ſhe continued a priſoner, 


till 1475, when Lewis XI. ranſomed her, for 


50, ooo cfowns, Such was the fatal cataſ- 


- e an, 
trophe of this princeſs, who; for artempting Helling 


to rule England, with a deſpotick ſway, cauſ- 


ed a great effuſion of Engliſh blood, and o- 


caſioned her own, as well as the ruin of the 
king, her ſponſe, the prince, her ſon, and the 
whole houſe of Lancaſter, of which there re- 


mained only a ſingle branch, in the pct con of 


the earl of Richmond. There was, it ſeems, 
a ſort of fatality, with reſpect to the kings of 


England, who married the daughters of France; 
for Edward II, Richard II, Henry VI, and 


Charles I. were all the kings that eſpouſed 


French princeſſes; and they all underwent the 


ſame fate, and three of them by the fault of 


their queens, 


x 


. 


A remark; 
upon ic 


The battle of Tewksbury fought, on the Hollingſt, 


4th of May, 18 days after that of Barnet, 29 


was the 12th ſince the riſe of the quarrel, 
between the two roſes; but it was not the 
88 | ' oe > 
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The baſ- 


tard of 
Falcon- 


bridge riſe 
againſt the 


king. 
Hall: 


Hollingſh. 


laſt, tho followed by no other, in the reſt of 
this reign. | JT 

Whilſt Edward was employed in purſuit of the 
queen, a freſh enemy aroſe againſt him. Thomas 


Nevil, called the baſtard of Falconbridge becauſe 


he was natural ſon to the lord of that name, 
had been made vice-admiral of the channel, 
during the carl of Warwick's adminiſtration, 
to whom he adhered; but, upon the earl's 
death, and king Edward's reſtoration, the 
baſtard was removed from his place; and, be- 
ing a man of ill motals, and without means, 
he turned pyrate, for his ſubſiſtence. Whilſt the 
king was in the weſt, in purſuit of the queen, 
he aſſembled ſome ſhips, and many of deſpe- 
rate fortunes, with whom he came upon the 
coaſt of Kent, not imagining that the war; 
newly kindled, would ſo foon be ended; and 
his intent was to ſurpriſe London, and en- 
rich himſelf with the plunder of that city, 


Accordingly he began his march towards 


London, giving out, that he only deſigned 
to free king r from captivity; and, un- 
der this pretence, drawing in many adherents 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, he formed an ar- 
my of 17000 men. He quickly became maſ- 
ter of Southwark; and; at the ſame time, he 
ordered part of his troops to paſs the 
"Thames, and aſſault two of the city-gates, 
whilſt himſelf made an attempt tb force the 
bridge; but the citizens, having heard of his 
march, were upon their guard, and, on all ſides; 
repulſed him. In the interim, the baſtard be- 
ing informed of the ſucceſs of the battle of 
Tewksbury, and knowing that the king was 
diligently marching to 3 retired, in 
good order, to Sandwich, where he fortified 
himſelf ; but Edward, upon his arrival at Lon- 
don, paſſed through the city, without ſaying, 
and marched to Canterbury; where the baſ- 
tard {cnt him word, that he was ready to ſub- 
mit, upon certain terms that were, immediate- 
ly, granted. The king even knighted him, 
and made. him vice-admiral of the channel, as 


before? However, ſhortly after, he was be- 


headed, either for new, or his former, crimes; 

Edward arriving, at London, the 21ſt of 
May; after two victories, in leſs than three 
weeks; granted an abſolute pardon to Wil- 
tiam Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, a zea- 
ous Lancaſtrian; but he was not ſo generous 
to king Henry, head of that houſe; tho” the 
innocent lite of that unfortunate prince ſeem- 
ed to ſcreen him from the cruelty of his victo- 
rious enemy. It was, doubtleſs, for this very 
reaſon, that Edward had, twice before, ſpar- 
cd his life; nay, it is highly probable, that 
he would have ſuffered him to die a naturat 
death, had he thought it conſiſtent with his 
fatty; but he was apprehenſive, that he 
thould never enjoy a ſettled repoſe, whilſt 
that prince was alive, and, therefore, reſolved 


to diſpatch him. It was properly queen Mar- 
| purer, that haſtened her husband's death, by 


er laſt attempt to reſtore him; and, it ſhe 
had won the battle of Tewksbury, and taken 
Edward priſoner, it is hardly to be queſtioned 
that ſhe would have put him to death, on the 


{cattold; fo that the ought not to wonder 
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that the ill ſucceſs of her enterprize fell upon 147. 
the heads of her husband and fon. In all pro- WWW, 
bability, ſhe was herſelf indebted to her ſex, 

for her own life; but, however this be, Ed- 

ward, reſolving to ſacrifice Henry to his ſafe- 

ty, ordered the duke of Glouceſter, whom 1 
all the hiſtorians unanimouſly repreſent, as The death 
a brutiſh and inhuman prince, to put him to cury, 
death in priſon. It is pretended, that this 
prince would be the father d as he had been 

the ſon's executionet, and that, entering his 

toom, he ſtabbed him to the heart; but, as I 
obſerved, we ſhould read, with ſome caution, 

what the hiſtorians ſay of the princes of the 
1444 nao 

Thus, died Henry VI, in the 5oth year of His cha: 
his age, after a reign of 38 years, before he racer. 
was dethroned, and of ſeven months only af= 
ter his reſtoration; and no prince ever had oc- 
caſioned, tho* innocently, more bloody trage- 
dies, or cauſed à greater effuſion of blood, in 
his quarrel. Tho' his natural weakneſs ren- 
dered him incapable of governing his king- 
dom, and he, therefore, always gave himſelf 
up to the direction of others, he had ſome 
good qualities; which, after his death, were 
extolled, for virtues of the firſt claſs, in order 
to ſet, in a more deteſtable light, the perſon 
that deprived him of his crown and life; but 
all, that can be juſtly affirmed of this prince, is, 
that, conſidering him, in his privatè capaci- 
ty, his lite was innocent, or; at leaſt, not charge- 
able with the crimes but too conimon in the 
world; yet, it he is conſidered, as a ſovereign, 
he will appear to have acted neither good nor j- . ... 
bad, through the whole courſe of his lite; He , 8 
founded Eaton-ollege near Windſor, and Act. pub; 
King's College; in Cambridge, for the benefit of 
Eaton-Scholars; which fundations are ſtill in be- 
ing; and, after his death, his body was brought 
to St. Paul's, whete it was, ſome time, expoſed 
to publick view, and atterwards interred, with- 
out any pomp, in a village near London. 

The 12 battles, fonght; ſince 1455, and The res 
the conſequent barbarous executions, had re- mains of 
duced the honſe of Lancafter to two perſons Fea 
only, viz. Margaret, daughter to John, duke ot ter. YOM 
Somerſet, wife to Edmund Tudor, carl of 
Richmond, halt-brother to Henry VI, and 
Henry, earl of Richmond, her ſon. Marga- 
ret had two other husbands, Henry, carl of 
Stafford, and Thomas Stanley, but had iſſue 
by neither; for Nhall take no notice of Charles 
Somerſet, from m the carls of Worceſter 
were derived, Auſe, being only natural fon 
of the Beaufort. Somerſet family, he eould 
have no pretenſions to the crown. 

| Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, uncle to The carts 
the young earl of Richmond, not having been of Pem- 
expeditious enough to be preſent at the bat- broke and 
tle of Tewksbury, was extremely embarraſſed; Dm 
and finding himſelf unable to ſupport alone the He 
intereſts of the houſe of Lancaſter, he diſmiſſed Hall. 
his troops, and continued with the carl of 
Richmond, his nephew, in Wales, where he 
had many friends and great credit. Theſe be- 
ing the only lords, that could give Edward 


any diſturbance, he paſſionately deired to 
have them in his power; but, to execute this 
We deſign, 
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1471. deſign, it was, by no means, proper to march 
his troops againſt them; for as this would 
warn them to leave the kingdom, ſo it was 
difficult even to ſeize their perſons, in a coun- 
try where they had asmany adherents, as there 
were inhabitants; wheretore, preterring policy 
to force, he ſent into thoſe parts Roger Vaugh- 
an, with orders to try all poflible means to 
ſcize, or to diſpatch them. Vaughan not 
having been ſo ſecret, as was neceſſary, the 
earl ot Pembroke, who had intelligence of his 
intent, pretending to fall into the villain's 
ſnare, ſlew him, and retired to Pembroke- 
caſtle, from whence he departed with Henry, 
his nephew, and embarqued in a veſſel for 
France; but, the winds driving them upon 
the coaſt of Bretagne, they were obliged to 
put into a port of that country. They in- 
tended to go to Paris; but, as they could not 
be excuſed from waiting on the duke of Bre- 
tagne, when they would have taken their 
leave, they were told they were not at liber- 
ty to purſue their voyage. The duke, bcliev- 
ing that theſe two lords might be of ſome 
advantage to him, aſſigned them the town of 
Vannes, for their habitation, with an honour- 
able allowance; yet, tho* they outwardly re- 
ceived all the reſpect due to their birth and 
quality, they were, in the interim, very nar- 
rowly watched. 
Edward Edward, being perfectly reſtored, without 
get the any appearance of being again diſturbed, in 
ords to the poſſeſſion of a crown, acquired with ſo 
= __— much pains, aſſembled the lords ſpiritual and 
ſm, temporal, at Weſtminſter; and in a ſtudied 
Act. Pub. ſpeech, in which he attempted to diſplay the 
title of the houſe of York to the crown, and 
did not forget his victories, he delired that 
they would ſwear allegiance to prince Edward, 
his ſon, as to his apparent ſucceflor, to which 
they were all inclined. The two archbiſhops, 
eight biſhops, tive dukes, with all the earls 
and lords there preſent, took this oath, on 
the 3d of July; tho' many former examples 
had demonttrated the little uſe of ſuch a pr e- 
caution ; and, without proceeding any farther, 
Edward might have remembered his father's 
oath to Henry VI, as well as his own, at 
York. However, he was perſuaded that peo- 
ple would be more ſcrupulous to him; but, 
atter his deceaſe, his childeren e ex- 
perienced, that no ſtreſs is to be laid on ſuch 
aſſurances. ä 


A pardon Soon after, Edward ed a pardon to 
15 granted 


ve ſeven biſhops, who had declared againſt him, 
biſhops. in the late revolution; and, from the begin- 


Act. Pub. ning of his reign to the end, he continually 


endeavoured to carry it fair with the clergy. 

The reſt of the year was ſpent, in ſundry 

negotiations, which I ſhall briefly mention. 
Negotiati- The firſt was with the king of Scotland; 
ons with for, during the commotions, in England, the 
the king of true, between the Engliſh and Scots, had 
A+ pub. been often violated, contrary to the intention 


of the two monarchs. After Edward's reſtora- 


Certain towns in Germany, confederate for the benefit of trade; ſo called from the word IIanſe, that ſignifies 
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tion, the king of Scotland ſending ambaſſadots 1471. 
to him, it was agreed, to hold a congreſs, ww 
at Alnwick, the 24th of September, for a mu- 

tual reparation of the outrages committed by 

the two nations upon one another. The two 
kings were equally deſirous to preſerve the 

truce, and even to conclude a final peace; 

but this negotiation was not finiſhed, till 1473. 

It appears from the Collection of the Publick 

Acts, that Edward impowered his ambaſſadors 

to propoſe a marriage, between the king of 
Scotland and an Englth princeſs; and I ſhall 
ſpeak, elſewhere, of the ſequel of this ne- 
gotiation, 

On the 2oth of September, the 30 years The truce 
truce with Bretagne was confirmed; which ih Ee: 
confirmation was neceſſary, as the truce had TY 
been frequently violated, during the carl of Act. Pub. 
Warwick's adminiſtration, 

Lewis XI. was very ſenſible, that Edward Aue of 
had no reaſon to be pleaſed with him; yet he cigh 
offered him a truce, that with Henry VI. be- with 
ing inſignificant, fince Edward was reftor- France. 
ed. In the preſent poſture of the Engliſh at- 
fairs, it was, by no means, proper for Edward 
to renew the war with France; for his king- 
dom was too much exhauſted, to think ſo 
early of ſuch an undertaking; ſo that, with- 
out much intreaty, he agreed to prolong the 
truce, from the 1ſt of September, this year, 
to the 1ſt of May following; and this was 
only, whilſt he prepared to be revenged on 
Lewis, for aſſiſting queen Margaret. 

The year 1472 did not abound with re- 74753 
markable events, as the preceding; for it 
was almoſt entirely ſpent in ſeveral negotia- 
tions, tending to ſecure the tranquillity of 
the King and his ſubjeQs, by truces or alliances 
with foreign princes. 

The negotiation with Scotland was till 
carried on, tho' flowly, on account of the 
obſtacles that occurred, in the reparations de- 
manded by each of the kings. | 

It is evident from ſeveral papers of the Col- The differ 
lection of the Publick Acts, that a diſpute enccs be- 
aroſe, about the truce ot commerce, for 30 __ 
years, between England and the duke of au Plem- 
Burgundy's dominions; for, probably, during ings. 
the earl of Warwick's miniſtry, the Engliſh 
had injured the duke's trading ſubjects; and 
the latter demanded reparation, for ſundry 
—_ affirming, that the truce was to be 
conſidered, as made with England, and not 
with the perſon of the reigning king. As for 
Edward, he did not think himſelt obliged 
to repair the damages done to the Flemings, 
during the earl of Warwick's adminiſtration 
for, as theſe diflerences properly concerned 
only the merchants of both nations, it Mas 
the intereſt of the two princes, to live in 4 
good underſtanding; wherefore, in treating 
of the outrages committed againſt the truce, 
they did not fail ro negoriate a final 1 

Another. affair, of much the ſame nature Negoriati- 


with the Hanſe-towns , created the King 9" with 
| the Hante- 


towns, 


Alliance; and Bremen, in Lower-Saxony, is reported to have been the founder of thus r about 1164. 
How many towns were allociated, at firſt, is not known ; but ſuck was the vibe Toccets of this deſgu, that moſt of 
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1472. ſome uneaſineſs ; for theſe towns, of which 
Wyw Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Dantzick were the 
three principal, had obtained of the kings of 
England ſeveral privileges, for their merchants, 
becauſe their commerce was very beneficial to 
the Engliſh ; but, under the frequent revolu- 
rions, during the civil wars, the Engliſh had 
injured the merchants of theſe towns, and in 
ſeveral reſpects violated their privileges. Up- 
on this, the Jatter had procured from their 
magiſtrates letters of mart, which had turned 
theſe differences into an open war, deſtructive 
to both parties; and, at length, the troubles, 
in England, being over, the Hanſe-towns ſent 
ambaſſadors to the king, to demand a repa- 
ration of their loſſes, and to propoſe a renewal 
ot alliance, to ſecure their privileges, and the 
trade and navigation of the Englith, in the 
northern ſeas. Edward gave the ambaſſadors 
a very civil reception, and appointed commiſ- 
ſioners, who, after ſeveral conferences, agreed, 
that a congreſs ſnould be held, at Utrecht, to 
ſettle all things, to the ſatisfaction of both 
ſides; but this affair ſo abounded with difſhi- 
cultics, that it could not be ended, till 
1474- 

Some time after, Edward, by his letters 
patent, confirmed the antient alliance, be- 
tween Richard II. and John, king of Portugal, 
for them and their ſucceſſors; and Alphonſo, 
king of that country, ſent him the like letters, 
dated, the zoth of Auguſt. 

The car] During theſe tranſactions, the return of the 
of Oxford earl of Oxford into England was a freſh 
„o taken cauſe of vexation to Edward; for the carl, a 


and im- | | | 
priſoned, ꝛealous adherent of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


at Ham- had retired into France, after the bartle of 
mos, Tewksbury; but, as he was not very favour- 
ably receired by Lewis XI, he returned into 
England, with 75 men, and took, by ſurprize, 

St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall. Edward, 
continually apprehentive that the leaſt ſpark 

might rekindle the flames ſo happily extin- 
guiſhed, immediately, ſent ſome troops into 

the weſt, with orders to inveſt the earl of 
Oxford, in the mount; but, the ear! having 

had no time to provide againſt a ſiege, ſur- 
rendered, before he was reduced to extremi- 

ty. All he could obtain was only his life; 

tor he loſt his liberty, and his eſtate was all 
confiſcated, without any allowance to his coun- 

teſs, ſiſter to the carl of Warwick, for her 
ſubſiſtence; and from St. Michacl's Mount, 

he was conducted to the caſtle of Hammes, 

near Calais, where he remained a priſoner, 12 

ears. 
and the The archbiſhop of York had much the ſame 
— tate, tho' the king had pardoned him, and 
ork, : 1 5 2 

at Guiſnes, received his oath, at London, the day before 
the battle of Barnet; for he was the earl of 
Warwick's brother, and that was ſufficient, 

to render him ſuſpected; ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding the pardon, he was confined, in 

the caſtle of Guiſnes, where he died, ſoon after. 

The king had no conſiderable enemy left 


ſince the 
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in the kingdom, except Henry Holland, 1472. 
duke of Exeter, who had taken ſanctuary, a. 
Weſtminſter, after the battle of Barnet; The death 
who, growing weary of his confinement, em- of 
ployed his wife, Edward's ſiſter, to procure xc oee, 
his pardon; They had lived ſeparate, ever Stow. 
beginning of the civil! wars, becauſe 

the duke, whoſe grandmother was fitter to 

Henry IV, adhered to the Lancaſtrians, and 

his ducheſs had remained with the king, her 
brother; but this princeſs, inſtead of ſuing 

for her husband's pardon, deſired, on the 
contrary, to be legally divorced, and, tho 

ſhe had no lawful cauſe, obtained her deſire ; 

and, probably, by the King's ſolicitations. 

Thus, the duke of Exeter was conſtrained 

to continue in his ſanctuary, without an 

proſpe& of a pardon, or any thing for his 
ſubſiſtence, but what was privately ſent him 

by his friends; bur, at laſt, tired of living 

ſo immured, he quitted the place, tho" it 

does not appear, how, or when ; for it is 

only known, that, in 1474, he was found 

dead upon the ſea- ſhore, in the county of 

Kent. 

Edward, having nothing more to fear, af- Edward 
ter the death, impriſonment, or exile of all perſecutes 
the principal adherents of the houſe of Lan- _ n 
caſter, gave too great a looſe to his revenge, © ©? 
upon perſons of an inferior condition ; ſome 
of whom were put to death, and others fined 
immoderately, as a puniſhment for taking up 
arms againſt him; but what, moſt of all, 
troubled him was the eſcape of the earls ot 
Pembroke and Richmond; for he ſeemed to 
foreſee the evil that was to befal his family, 
from that quarter. The earl of Richmond 
was, as I obſerved, the only ſurviving branch 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, or rather the only 
perſon that could pretend to diſpute the crown 
with Edward, fince he was fon to a princeſs 
of that honſe ; and he was accompanied by 
the earl of Pembroke, his uncle, a lord of 
great merit, who was very capable of direct- 
ing him. Tho' they were both abſent, and 
as priſoners, in Bretagne, they gave extreme 
uneaſineſs to the king, who withed to ſce the 


quarrel between the two houſes entirely end- 


ed, by the death of the young carl, to whom 
all the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter were 
fallen; and, with this view, he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the duke of Bretagne, intreating him 
to deliver the two Engliſh lords he had in his 
power; but the duke very civilly deſired to 
be excuſed. He promiſed, however, to watch 
them ſo narrowly, that they ſhould never be 
able to hurt him; and, upon this account, 
Edward paid him, yearly, a large penſion, un- 
der the pretence of a maintenance for the two 
priſoners. | 
In the mean while, the negotiation with A truce 

Scotland was carried on; and, as great diffi- with Scot- 
culties occurred, it was agreed, between the _ 

1 * . . ö . , 
plenipotentiaries of the two kings, that the 
truce ſhould ſubſiſt, rill July, 1473. 


the chief trading-places, in Europe, to the number of 72, entered into the confederacy. In the flouriſhing times 
of their alliance, theſe Hanſe-towns had four gencral ſtaples, viz. London, Bruges, in Flanders, Bergen in Nor- 
way, and Novogrod, in Rufſia ; but, at preſent, the Hante-towis are, in 4 manner, reduced to theſe bx, Lubeck, 


Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Dantzick, and Cologne, 


Edward 
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1472. Edward, having ſettled his affairs, to his 
XY ſatisfaction, remembered the honourable and 
82 ge hearty reception he had met with, in Hol- 
earl of land, from Lewis de Bruges, lord of Gru- 
Winchef. thuyſe ; and, in return, after he had ſo ma- 
ter. naged, that the parliament petitioned him to 
create that foreign lord a peer of England, he 
made him earl of Wincheſter, and afterwards, 
by letters patent, allowed him to beat the 

arms of England, in his ſcutcheon. 
The ſtate Before I conclude the events of this year, I 
of affairs ſhall briefly mention the ſtate of affairs, be- 
Rt as z tween Lewis XI. and the duke of Burgundy ; 
the duke for the knowledge of their diſputes is very re- 
of Bur- Quiſite, for the underitanding of the Hiſtory 
gundy. of England. Lewis, as I faid, at the in- 
Commin. ſtance of the duke of Bretagne and the con- 
ſtable de St. Pol, who ſtudied only to deceive 
him, had begun the war with the duke of 
Burgundy, and taken from him Amiens and 
St. Quentin ; but, by the means of good ſpies, 
he diſcovered, at length, that he was engaged 
in that war, purely for the accompliſhment 
of the projected marriage, between the duke 
of Guienne, his brother, and the duke of 
Burgundy's daughter ; and, therefore, to tree 
himſelf, at once, from the troubles intended 
to be raiſed by his brother, he ordered a 
poiſon to be given him, that was to operate 
ſlowly, that his death might be aſcribed to a 
common diſtemper. In the interim, leſt the 
duke of Burgundy, being too much prefled, 
ſhould take new meaſures with the duke of 
Bretagne and the gonſtable, he ſent to offer 
him a trace ; and the duke could wiſh for no- 
thing more advantageous, in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances; but, as he had reaſon to fear, 
that the propoſal was deſigned only to amuſe 
him, Lewis fully impowered the duke of Bre- 
tagne to conclude the truce, in his name. 
As the latter could not retuſe to undertake 
this affair, without diſcovering himſelf, he ſent 
the biſhop of Leon, as a mediator, to Cam- 


bray, where the treaty was to be negotiated ; 


and both parties were ſo willing to agree, that 
it was impoſſible for the biſhop to prevent the 
ſigning of a truce, for 13 months, trom the 
firſt of April, 1472, to the firſt of May, 1473 ; 
but, about ſix wecks after the concluſion of 
the truce, the duke of Guienne died, and 
Lewis took poſlcfſion of that dutchy, without 
oppoſition. | | 

The duke of Burgundy, now, perceived, 
that Lewis had granted him a rruce, only to 
have leiſure to ſecure Guitenne, and that, on 
all occaſions, he ſhould be that prince's dupe, 
as ſoon as their affairs ſhould be determined, 
by way of negotiation ; ſo that, being highly 
provoked to ſee himſelf, thus, amuſed, and 
jinding that, with ſuch enemies, the moſt 
effectual method was to act, with open force, 
and make them, ar leaſt, run an equal ſhare 
of the danger, he entered France, and de- 
ſtroyed whatever he met in his way, with fire 
and ſword. The duke of Bretagne, ſeeing his 
projects vaniſhing, by the death of the 1 
of Guienne, ſcrioully reſolved to join with the 
duke of Burgundy, being perſuaded that the 
preſervation of both depended upon their be- 
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ing ſtrictly united; and, in the interim, Lewis, 1472. 
foreſeeing that the duke of Bretagne would Www 
certainly take that courſe, had already ſent 


troops into Anjou, to keep him in awe. 


| Whilſt Lewis was ſtill employed, in Guienne, Commine 
the duke of Burgundy, making ſome progreſs, 
in Picardy, took Neſle and Roye ; but he 
ſpent two whole months, before Beauvais, 
to no purpoſe. "This accident was the cauſe, 
that Lewis, not perceiving himſc}t much preſ- 
ſed, left his troops, in Anjou; ſo that, the 
duke of Bretagne, not daring to ſtir from his 
country, was hindered from joining his ally, 
according to agreement ; but, at length, the 
duke of Burgundy, railing the ſiege of Beau- 
vais, came into Normandy, in expectation of 
the duke of Bretagne. In the interim, Lewis 
was ſomewhat embarraſſed; for, by leaving 
his troops, in Anjou, he expoſed Picardy and 
Normandy to the duke of Burgundy's attacks; 
and, if he marched to the aſſiſtance of theſe 
two provinces, he left the duke of Bretagne 
at liberty to make a powertul diverſion, in his 
neighbourhood ; but he ſoon freed- himſelt 
from this perplexity. By the help of the duke 
of Bretagne's miniſters, whom - he brought 
over to his intcreit, he found means to make a 
truce with that prince, and perſuade him to 
renounce the duke of Burgundy's alliance ; 
which unexpected defection obliged the duke 
of Burgundy to accept of a truce offered him 
by Lewis, and that was often prolonged. 
Before we enter upon the events of 1473, 1473: - 
it muſt be obſerved, that all the Engliſh hiſto- The miſ- 
rians are miſtaken, in a whole year, placing, —_—— 
in this, what happened in the following year. 1; hiſto 
Biondi owns, that the French place, in 1475, rians. 
what the Englith fix to 1474; and he adds, 
that he chuſes to follow the Engliſh, by which 
he is guilty of their miſtake. This appears 
ſo manifeſtly from the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts, that there is no room to quettion 
it; and, indeed, the year 1473 was ſo bar- 
ren of events, that it is not very ſurpriſing, it 
it was confounded or joined with the next; 


but the affairs, which ought to be aſſigned to 


1473, tho' they are of no importance, in 
themſelves, ſerve to diſtinguiſh theſe two 
ycars, and rectify the chronology. 

The king of Portugal demanding the reſti- An agree? 
tution of ſome Portuguele veſſels taken by the ment with 
Engliſh, inquiry was made, which diſcovered DF 
that theſe ſhips were plundered by the baſtard 
of Falconbridge, during his revolt againſt Ed- 
ward; wheretore, the king of Portugal deſiſted 
from his demand. 


and, at laſt, by a treaty concluded, at Aln- of the 
wick, the 28th of September, it was agreed, g. and 
that the truce of Newcaſtle ſhould be inviola- © 
bly obſerved by both nations. 

Edward's differences with the Hanſe-towns 
were likewiſe decided, at the congreſs of U- 
trecht, the 19th of September. 

There were alſo {ome negotiations, about Negotis- 
the 30 years truce of commerce, betucen tions witty 


England and the duke of Burgundy's domi- 3 


; | : = at N 
nions; but we do not find, that any thing gy, 
; . Was a 


* 
bY 
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was concluded, in the affair; which, pro- 
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other way, to free himſelf from the perſecu- 1474. 


473. bably, was only a pretence for more ſecret tions of his enemy, than to engage the king 

and important negotiations, as will be ſeen, of England, to make a powerful diverſion, in | 

hercatter. 1 hd France; and, therefore, he ſent ambaſſacors He engag- 

An alli- Lhe alliance, between England and Den- to Edward, to perſuade him to make war up- s Edward 

ance with mark, being frequently violated, during the on their common enemy. The more effectual- w_ _ 
Denmark. civil wars, in England, the two monarchs ly to gain- his end, he promiſcd to join Ed- — 


againſt 


Act. Pub. were equally deſirous to renew it; and, with ward, with all his forces, the moment he land- France, 


this view, they agreed, that, without inquir- 
ing into the mutual damages, the Englith and 
Danes had done one another, the alliance 
ſhould remain upon the ſame footing, as before 
the violation, 22 
This is all worth notice, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts, for 1473 ; let us now 
proceed to the following year, which will at- 
tord us more plenty of matter. 

The duke of Burgundy, as I obſerved, ob- 


ed, in Picardy; and he allo iuduced him to 
hope, that the conſtable de St. Pol would de- 
liver him St. Quentin, the duke of Bretagne 
league with them, and, by the means of that 
prince's adherents, in France, he would put 
the kingdom in ſuch confulion, that the con- 
queſt of it would be rendered much caſier, 
than in the reign of Charles II. 

This was preciſely the opportunity, that 


Edward impatiently expected, to be reyeng- 


Thetde, tained à truce, which was afterwards prolong- ed on Lewis XI. Every thing ſeemed to 
ſigns of ed, twice or thrice, till 1475 ; and, during conſpire to the ruin of that turbulent prince, 
the duke this truce, he was employed, in conquering ſince he was about to be attacked by threa 
- — the duchy ot Gueldres. Arnold, duke of that formidable powers, beſides his danger from 
8 name, diſpleaſed with Adolphus, his ſon, who his own ſubjects; and, indeed, if all his 
had, for ſome time, kept him in priſon, made enemies had acted, with the ſame ardor, as 
a grant of his duchy to the duke of Burgundy; Edward, he would; doubtleſs, haye run the 
upon which pretence, entering Gueldres, he hazard of ſeeing his affairs, in great diſorder ; 
deteated Adolphus, and, taking him priſoner, but, in all probability, the duke of Burgundy 
{cized upon the duchy. | hhaad no other view, than to engage Edward 
Mezerai, ; This acquilition exciting him to new con- to make a diverſion; in France, in order to 
Commin. Queſts, he conſidered, how to enlarge his do- prevent Lewis from diſturbing him, in Ger- 


minions, on the ſide of Germany, and formed 


projects too vaſt, and too difficult to be put in 


execution. Mezerai aflirms, that he promiſ- 
ed his daughter in ATE to Maximilian, 
ſon to the emperor Frederick, upon condition 


that his dominions ſhould be erected into a 
kingdom; and he adds, that this affair miſ- 
carried, becauſe the duke would have the 


condition performed, before the marriage, in 


many. However this be, acting as it he 
really intended to undertake the conqueſt of 
France, jointly with the King. of England, 
he gave very ample powers to his ambaſladors, 
to treat with him, upon that point; and the 
plenipotentiaries of the two princes, having 
ſetrled all the articles, ſigned, abotit the end 
of July, ſeveral treaties relating to this impor- 
tant undertaking. ; 


The firſt was a treaty of amity, alliance; Several 
and confederacy, between the king of Eng- *reatics be- 
land and duke of Burgundy, who mutually, wd 
promiſed to aflift each other, to the utmoſt of the duke 


their power. of Bur- 


order to ſign the contract, as king; but the 
emperor would, firſt, have the marriage con- 
ſummated. However this be, the duke, de- 
ſigning to extend his dominions, in Germany, 
embraced the firſt opportunity, to carry his 


arms into that country; and a diſpute, about 
the archbyhop of Cologn, ariſing between 
Robert of Bavaria and the brother of the 


Landgrave of Heſſe, furniſhed him with the 


deſired pretence. He, immediately, took the 


prince of Bavaria's part, and beſieged Nuz, 
a -ſtrong town in the archbiſhoprick of Co- 


logn; believing that the taking of that place 
would promote the execution of his other 
deligns. Vs 

The truce with the king of France being 
to laſt, till June, 1475, the duke of Burgundy 
expected to be maſter of Nuz, before it was 
expired; but Lewis threw ſuch obſtacles in 
his way, that he could not accompliſh his de- 
ſigns, ſo ſoon as he imagined. Lewis ſo ma- 
naged, that the emperor Frederick drew to- 


gether a numerous army, to oblige the duke 


to raiſe the ſiege ; and the dukes of Lorrain 
and Auftria;-and the Switzers, entered into a 
league againſt him; ſo that, finding himſelf 
extremely embarraſſed, to reſiſt ſo many ene- 
mies, he continued, 10 months before Nuz, 
without being able to take the place. Whilit 


(he was employed in the ſiege, he perceived ny 


The ſecond contained certain private con- 
ventions, about the war they were to carry 
into France, compriſed in the eight following 
articles: To”, ; 1 2 $1328 
I. That Edward ſhoutd paſs into France, at 
the head of 10,000 men, at leaſt, all well 
armed and well appointed, before the firſt of 
July, 1475, to recover the duchies of Guienne 
and Normandy, and the whole kingdom of 
France. e Diet Dag 

II. That the duke of Burgundy fliould aſſiſt 
him, in perſon, with all his forces. | 

III. 
propoſal of peace, or truce, without the duke's 
conſent. , 
IV. The duke 


the ſame manner. 


of Burgundy alſo engaged in 


gundys 


hat the king ſhould not accept any 


V. That the two princes ſhould cauſe the 


war to be proclaimed, each in his domi- 
nions, againſt Lewis, as their common enemy. 

VI. That, directly after the war was begun, 
or proclaimed, the two allies ſhould attack the 
common enemy, in the moſt. proper places ; 


yet ſo as to be within diſtance to aſſiſt one 


— 


another. 


we 2 VII. Thar, 


5790 
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VII. That, if one of the two princes ſhould 


WWW beſiege a town, or be forced to give battle, 


| ſhould be obliged 


the other ſhould join him, with all his forces, 
and at his own charges, that both might run 
the fame hazard ; and that their lieutenants 
to do the ſame. 

VIII. That, upon the commencement of 
the war, neither ſhould deſiſt, whilſt the other 
ſhould deſire to continue it; and chat, if one 
was abſent, his lieutenant ſhould obey the 
other, in whatever concerned the common 
good of both allies. | | 

The third treaty contained an explication 
of one of the articles of the firſt ; namely, that 
cach of the two alkes ſhould aſſiſt the other, 
with all his forces; and, as this expreſſion 
was too general, they agreed upon the num- 
ber and pay of the troops, they were to 
tupply. 
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erful diverſion, in that kingdom, 1494 
by perfinading way tas be ah ht — 1 Bo. 


make a 


come maſter of it; whitft Edward feigned, on 
his part, to be allured with this pro , the 
better to the duke of Birgundy to 
lend him a ſufficient ſupply, to recover Gren- 
ne and Normandy ; and this is neither the 
firſt nor the laſt time, that princes have diſ- 
ſembled, in their treaties. 

Edward, having ſigned all theſe treaties, 
ſet about preparations for the intended war; 
and, firſt of all, he aſſembled a parliament, 
which readily allowed him a ſubſidy ; for, ſince 
the reign of Edward III, the parhaments ſel- 
dom wanted much ſollicitation to - money, 
”: uo 1 —_—_ og no ſooner 
oun elf ſupported is parliament, 
than he jſſued out * #\ off gov wk a 

uc i number of $3, than he had 

e 


Edward 


is 


h 

he fourth was a grant, from Edward to promiſed, in his treaty with Burgundy; and, ,,\...... 

the duke of Wau "of ſeveral provinces of indeed, as the war wi upon his account, it * the. 
France, in confideration of the future fervices was requiſite to exert himſelf, in proportion war. 

of that prince, in aſſiſting him to recover that to the greatneſs of the undertaking. In the 
kingdom; which grant included the duchy of mean while, he ſent ambaſſadors to divers 

| Bar, the earldoms of Champagne, Nevers, courts, as well to make alliances with feveral 

| Rerel, Eu, Guife, the barony of Douly, and princes, as to prevent their union with his 

= all the towns, on both ſides of the Somme; enemy; for it appears from the Collection of 

and, laſtly, all the lands — —5 by the earl the Publick Acts, that he ſent to the empe- 

of St. Pol and held of Guienne, Normandy, ror Frederick, Ferdinand, king of Sicily, the 

or the crown of France. He likewiſe renounc- king of Hungary, and ſome others, to per- 

ed the homage of all theſe provinces, as well e them to enter into the league. 

as of Burgundy, the earldoms of Charolois At the fame time, he ſecured himſelf a- He con⸗ 
and Macon, of Flanders, Artots, and, in ge- gainſt any diverſions from the Scots, a cludes the 
neral, of all the territories the duke actually match between Cecily, his ſecond daughter, of Cos t 
enjoyed, or acquired by this grant; and, in and the king of Scotland's eldeſt fon; and hig Jaugh 

| fine, he added, his intent was, that this con- this marriage, the firſt overture of which was ter, with | 
veyance ſhould be as firm, as if ratified by made, in the beginning of the year, was, at the prince 
the eſtates, promiſing to procure their con- length, concluded, the 3oth of July, and, 5 * 
firmation of the whole, as ſoon as he ſhould October the 18th, the young prince and nd. 
be in poſſeſſion of the crown of France. princeſs were contracted, by proxies. Some 
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The king's 
and duke's 


motives, 
in this 


treaty, 


The fifth was an agreement, by which the 
duke of Burgundy engaged to furniſh, for the 
war, an army of between 10 and 20,000 
men. Edward promiſed, on his part, to aſſign 
him, yearly, the pay of theſe troops, upon 
the provinces included in the foreſaid grant, 


provided they were conquered ; and, it not, 


upon other demeſnes of the crown, in propor- 
tion to what ſhould be wanted ; bur, it the 
aſſignment of the pay was not made, before 
the end of every year, he agreed, that the 
duke ſhould not be obliged to find any troops, 
the following year. 

The ſixth and laſt article was, in the form 
of letters patent, by which the duke of Bur- 
gundy agreed, that Edward and his ſucceſſors, 
kings of France, ſhould have free liberty to 
enter Rheims, in order to be crowned, and 
depart, without any impediment; and this 
act was neceſſary, Champagne being included 
in the grant. | 

This was, in reality, ſelling the bear's skin, 
before he was killed; yet it is not very diffi- 
cult to diſcover the motives of the conduct of 
both theſe princes, ſince it is certain that they 
deſigned to deceive each other. They were 
both too wiſe, to ex to conquer France, 
with the ſtipulated forces; but the duke of 
Burgundy's intent was to engage Edward to 


days after, the truce of Newcaſtle, which was 
to laſt, till 15 19, was again ratified, at Edin- 
burgh ; but, the aſſianced couple being yet 
too young, it was agreed, that they ſhould be 
married, as ſoon as they were both of fit age ; 
and that, in the interim, Edward ſhould pay, 
at ſeveral times, his daughter's dowry, con- 
fiſting of 20,000 marks _— 

Edward, having, thus, gua 
Scots, carried on his preparations, with 
hopes that his defigns would 


inft the 1475: 
= t He raiſes 


c money, by 
prove ſucceſs way of bee 


ful; and, the parliamentary ſubſidy ſeeming nevolence. 


ſufficient, or part of it, perhaps, being ap- Hall. 
plied to other uſes, he borrowed money of Habing- 
all his wealthy ſubje&s. Some contributed ton. 


chearfully ; others were gained by the king's 
flatteries; and ſome dreaded his diſpleaſure, 
and, perhaps, ſome violence, in caſe of a re- 
fuſal, In general, few dared to diſobey; and 
this ſort of aid was called by the new name of 
benevolence, to intimate that private perſons 
had granted it, freely and of their own ac- 
cord. Inthe mean time, theſe loans, raiſed 
without the authority of parliament, had a ve- 
ry dangerous tendency ; yet no murmurs were 
heard, ſince it was to make war with France. 


It is reported, that Edward himſelf asking = 


rich widow, what ſhe would lend him, the re- 
plied, © She could not refuſe 201, ſterling to a 
1 . C 


and 
ſent 
bera 


Boox XIII. 
1475. © prince who borrowed, with ſo | 2 
« prace;” and the king, as much pleaſed with 
the lady's politeneſs as her preſent, very 
m— ve her a kiſs, which ſhe looked 
upon, as fuch an honour, that ſhe doubled the 
fam the had promiſed. 

He deſigns A the acw-raiſed — s, 3000 men 
3000 men were deſigned for the duke etagne, pur- 
8 ſuant to a ſeetet treaty between him and Ed- 
Act. Pub, ward ; yet that prince had lately changed the 
trace with Lewis into a 8 peace. How- 
ever, being informed of the league, between 
Edward and the duke of Burgundy, he de- 
fired to be included, but ſecretly, left he ſhould 
be oppreſſed, before his allies were ready; and 
the lords Andlcy and Duras were to command 

the ſuccours intended for — 

The army being in a readineſs to depatt,Ed- 
ward embatqued, at Sand ich, the z;cth of June, 
having appointed the prince of Wales, his ſon, 
only five years old, guardian of the realm, in 
his abſence; and, according to a certain hiſto- 
rian, he formd, at Dover, 300 tranſports ſent by 
the duke of Burgundy, which is improbable; 
and Merzerai, on the contrary, tells us, that 
the Engliſh troops ſpent three weeks, in paſſing 
to Calais; which ſhews, that there were but 
few veſſels; or elſe a very great number of 
troops. Philip de Commines aſſures us, that no 
king of England ever jed into France fuch a 
powerful army; but this is an hy ical 
ſpeech, or not exactly true; ſince it is evident 
that this army was far from being ſo mimerous, 
as that led by Edward III. into France, a lit- 
tle before the treaty of Bretigny. However, it 
is not eaſy to know the preciſe number of the 
troops, ſince the hiſtorians only relate that of the 
horſe, without any mention of the foot; but, 
i we judge by the uſual proportion, in thoſe 
days, when the cavalry was mach more relied 
on than the infantry, this army was not ſo great, 
as it is pretended, ſince there were only 1500 
men at arms; and 15000 archers, on horſe- 
back; moreover, by Edward's treaty with the 
duke of Burgundy, he was to find no more 
than 10,000 men. In fine, it will appear from 
the ſequel, that he made peace with Lewis, 
without opening the campaign, when he per- 
ceived that he could not depend upon the duke 
of Burgundy's aid ; which, doubtleſs, he would 
not have done, before he had rendered him- 
ſelf formidable by ſome exploit, had he been 
ſo ſuperior, as he is repreſented, 

Ile pro- | Edward, arriving ar Calais, fent 4 herald to 
claims war Lewis, to ſummon him to reſtore the whole 


He paſſes 
over to 
Calais; 


w 13 kingdom of France, and, in caſe of refuſal, 
Lew to proclaim war againſt him; but Lewis, hear- 


anſwer, ing the herald, in private, told him he had 
received certain advice, that Edward was not 
come, of his own accord, to make war, but by 
the inſtigation of the duke of Burgundy and 
the conſtable de St Pol, who, he might aſſure 
his maſter, would both decetve him; and then, 
after asking him ſome queſtions, which led 
the herald to ſay, that, when he made any 
offers of peace, he ſhould apply to the lords 
is Howard and Stanley, he preſented him with 
ſent to the 300 Crowns, and 30 yards of velvet, to make 
herald, him a robe, He did not, doubtleſs, expect 
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ſtrong as the duke's, tho? without offeri 


79t 
to reap great advantages from the herald, by 1495. 
this liberality, ſince the man was a ſtranger 5 K 
his maſter's inward reſolution; but his intent 
— _ 1 what they 
might expe m him, more important 
ſervices; and the herald took care to ty 
his preſent, and relate to the lord | 
who was the king's chief favourite, what paſ- 
ſed between Lewis and him. f | 
In the mean time, Edward, advancing in- Edward 
to Picardy, in hopes of meeting the duke of bea "2 
Burgundy, found not ſo much as a ſingle man the duke 
from him; and, ſurpriſed at ſo ſeemingly of Bur- 
— a proceeding, he ſent to the duke, who gundy, 
was ſtill before Nut, to know the reaſon; but Hall, 
it will be neceſſary briefly to mention, here, the 
ſtate of the duke of Burgundy's affairs. | 

The duke was intent upon the ſiege of Nuz, The ſtate 
hoping to take it, and Cologne too, before of the 
Edward's arrival in France; but, the empe- —_—_ 
ror approaching with an army four times as dy*s affairs} 
ng him Mererai. 
battle, the beſiegers were ſo harraſſed, that Commin: 
the ſiege was retarded; and yet the duke 
obſtinately continued it to ſhew, that the em- 
peror, with all his forces, was unable to raiſe 
it. Nothing could be more advantageous to 
the king of France, or more detrimental to 
the duke's affairs, than this vain-glorious ob- 
ftinacy; for, firſt of all, it prevented his join- 
ing the king of England. In the interim, 


Sigiſmund,duke of Auſtria, diſpoſſeſs'd him of 


the carldom of Ferette ; and the duke of Lor- 
raine ravaged Luxemburgh. Upon the expi- 
ration of his truce with France, Lewis made 
himſelf maſter of Roye, Corbie, and Mont- 
didier; and, in fine, when it was too late, and 
he was within cight days of taking ofthe place, 
prefled by Edward's inſtances, he agreed, that 
it ſhould be delivered to a legate, to be diſ- 
poſed of, at the pope's pleaſure. After the raiſ- 
ing of the ſiege, the duke's army was fo unfit 
for a march, that, inſtead of ſpeedily joining 
the Engliſh, it was put into ſummer quarters; 
and then he went himſelf, with a very ſmall 
train, to excuſe himſelf to Edward; but it was 


not eaſy for the king to digeſt his negligence, 


in ſuch an important affair. He began, from 
that time, to perceive, that he was engaged 
m the war, for the intereſt of others, whereas 
he had, hitherto, imagined the contrary ; and 


the duke of Burgundy's precaution, to admit 


but a few Englithy at once, into Peronne, con- 
firmed the king's ſuſpicions: At laſt, he was 
entirely undeceived by the behaviour of the 
conſtable de St. Pol, commander in St. Qaen- 
tin; who, being one of the chief promoters of 
the war, becauſe he folely founded his great- 
neſs upon the diſſenſion, between the king of 
France and the duke of Burgundy, had poſi- 
tively promiſed, to deliver St. Quentin to the 
king of England. Upon this aſſurance, the 
duke of Burgundy would have conducted Ed- 
ward into the place, to induee him to be pa- 


tient, upon the receipt of ſo good a pledge; 


but, upon their approach, they were fired up- 


on from the town; and, at the ſame time, a 
body of horſe, fallying out, killed ſome Eng- 
lik ſoldiets, who were mot cager to enter, 

55 / Expecting 
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1475. an eaſy admittance. In all probability, the * in a proper place, with thoſe of England, 1475] 
No. de of Burgundy himſelt A deceived, up- about a firm and laſting peace, between the WW 


on this.occaſion, by the conſtable ; tor it is un- 
likely, that he ſhould, on purpoſe, cauſe ſuch 
an. affront to be put upon a prince, whom he 
ſtill wanted, and who had him in his power. 
However, he did all that was poſſible, to ex- 
cuſe the eonſtable, and feed the king's hopes; 
but, finding that Edward, inſtead of Spins 
credit to his words, bitterly reproached him, 
he leſt him, next day, under the pretence of 
haſtening his troops; and, perhaps, he was 
apprehenſive, that Edward might purſue his 
reſentment. 1 
Edward, being, thus, deſetted by the duke 
of Burgundy and the conſtable, and not hear- 
ing that the duke of Bretagne made any mo- 
tion, or that there was the appearance of any 
inſurrections, in France, in his favour, was 
extremely embarraſſed ; and, in the interim, a 
French priſoner, the only one taken, ſince the 
arrival of the Engliſh army, being releaſed, 
by the king's order, the lords Howard and 
Stanley charged him, to preſent their reſpects 
to the king, his maſter. The priſoner diſ- 
charging his commiſſion, Lewis was inclin- 
ed to believe, that this compliment was made 
him, deſignedly, calling to mind what the 
Engliſh herald told him about theſe lords; for 
he perceived, that the court of England deſir- 
ed to enter into a treaty, but would not make 
the firſt advances; and, for his part, not be- 
ing ſo ſcrupulous, he reſolved to improve 
this ſort ot overture. Philip de Commines 
affirms, that he cauſed a perſon of no note, 
but of good ſenſe, to be dreſſed, like a herald, 
.and, having fully inſtructed him, ſent him to 
the Engliſh army, to demand a ſafe- conduct 
For ambaſſadors, and addreſs himſelf, with 
that view, to the lords Howard and Stanley; 
which pretended herald, being admitted into 
the king's preſence, repreſented to him, That 
* he was ordered by the king, his maſter, to 
« tell him, that the war, between their two 
% kingdoms, muſt neceſſarily prove deſtruc- 
tc tjye to both; and that the mutual trade of 
.< the two nations was, on the contrary, a 
et manifeſt advantage, which ought to be che- 
c xiſhed. Then he excuſed the king his 
te maſter's countenancing the earl of Warwick, 
e aſſuring him, that it did not proceed from 
cc ill-will to Edward, but to the duke of Bur- 
.< gundy, his implacable enemy. He added, 
c that the duke of Burgundy's and the con- 
<< ſtable's inſincerity was ſo glaring, that it 
.« was needleſs to mention it, ſince he was 
no ſtranger to the effects; that he was 
come in arms into a country, where he had 
.<« neither caſtles, nor friends, and he referred 
c it to his judgment, whether the conqueſt 
« of France was ſo caſy, as he had been made 
e to believe; that,howeyer, the king, his maſ- 
. © ter, being ſenſible, that ſo great an arma- 
e ment could not be made, without a vaſt ex- 
cc pence, was very willing ſo to give him ſatiſ- 
ec faction, as that he ſhould have reaſon to 
cc be contented; and that, therefore, he de- 
« manded a ſaſe- conduct for ambaſſadors, with 
« a train of 100 horle, that they might treat 


ws. 


| "I 4 . 6 — 4 


for the performance of his word. 


tent, by which Lewis promiſed to pay, an- 


the lives of the two kings. 


of France was to pay, within five years; and 


Acts, chat Margaret was enlarged, 


* * kings _ —— ſubjects. 

is propoſal being ve eable to Ed- 
ward, in 2 1 the herald 
was diſmiſſed, with a preſent and the deſired 
ſafe· conduct; and, the ſame day, or the next, 
Edward called a council, at which were pre- 
ſent all the lords of the army, to the number of 
18; wherein it was reſolved, almoſt unanimouſ- 
ly, that the lord Howard and three others 
ſhould confer with the king of France's ambaſ- 
ſadors; and they were fully mpowered to con- 
clude a peace, upon theſe terms, That Lewis The con: 
ſhould pay the king, within a fortnight, 75000 ditons of- 
erowns, and, thenceforward, 50,000, yearly, at 3 4 
two payments, during the lives of the two kings. 3 
2. That the king of France ſhould marry the N 
dauphin, his ſon, to the king's eldeſt, or ſe- 
cond, daughter, and allow his daughter-in-law 
60,000 livres a year. Upon theſe conditions, 
the ambaſſadors were to promiſe, in the king's 
name, that he would return into England, 
with his troops, directly after the receipt of the 
75000 crowns; to conclude a treaty of amity 
and alliance, hetween the two kings, with a 

omiſe of mutual aſſiſtance againſt their re- 

llious ſubjects; and, laſtly, to ſign a truce, 
tor ſeven years. 

The plenipotentiaries of the two monarchs 
meeting, near Amiens, at almoſt an equal 
diſtance from the two armies, the treaty was 
concluded, the 28th, or 29th, of Auguſt, as 
Edward deſired, without any material alterati- 
on; and, every thing being, thus, ſettled, 

{ſeparate writings were drawn up, on each par- 
ticular article of the treaty. 

By the firſt, the two kings engaged to decide The treaty 
all their differences by arbitrators, viz. the of Amiens 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the duke of r Fequg- 
Clarence, for the king of England, and, for A pub. 
the king of France, the archbiſhop of Lyons : 
and the earl of Dunois; moreover, Ed- 
ward promiſed to quit the French territories, 
upon the receipt of the 75000 crowns, with- 
out doing any damage, and to leave hoſtages, 


8890 0.7, 
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The ſecond related to the ſeven years truce, 
in which were included all the allies of both 
the Kings, and expreſly the dukes of Burgundy 
and Bretagne, it they deſired the ſame. _ 

The third contained a mutual engagement 
of brotherly friendſhip, between the two kings, 
andexpreſs articles, about the dauphin's mar- 
riage with Eliſabeth, daughter to Edward. 

he fourth was, in the form of letters pa- 


nually, to Edward, during their lives, 50,000 
crowns ; which the Engliſh authors call a tribute, 
tho' the letters patent do not ſpecity, under 
what title this yearly penſion was to be paid. 
Some affirm, that it was limited to nine years; 
but we do not find any other limitation, than 


Laſtly, Edward engaged to releaſe queen 
Margaret, for 50,000 crowns, which the king 


it appears from the Collection of the Publick 
the be- 
: ginning 


Commun. 


The con- 


venting the blow; but, finding the truce was 
already ſigned, he fell upon Edward, with 


bitter reproaches; to which, Edward gave a 


ſuitable anſwer, at the ſame time, telling him, 
that he had taken care to include him in the 
truce. However, the duke, fiercely replied, 
that he had no occaſion for his mediation, 
and valued it fo little, that, if he treated tor 
himſelf, it ſhonld not be, till three months 
after his arrival in England. Thus, parting 
extremely incenſed againſt each other, the 
duke retired into his country; and the conſta- 
ble de St Pol did all that was poſſible, to per- 
ſuade Edward to violate the truce, offering to 
deliver up St. Quentin, and lend him 50,000 
crowns; but Edward was far from renewing 
the war, for his ſake, and confiding in his 
promiſes, after having been ſo manifeſtly 
deceived. 3 

Before Edward's departure for England, it 
was judged proper, that the two kings ſhould 

ve an interview, upon Fequigny- bridge, 


fcrence of with a bar, or grate, between them; and Lewis 


the two 
kings, at 
Pequgny. 


came firſt to the place, attended with the 
cardinal of Bourbon, and five other lords. 
Edward alſo arrived, afterwards, with a few 
attendants ; and having both ſwore to obſerve 
the late treaty, Lewis, inviting Edward 
to Paris, told him, that he would procure 
him agreeable diverſions with the fair ladies of 
that city; and if he treſpaſſed upon his chaſtity, 
the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be his conteſſor, 
who would ealily abſolve him. . After ſome 
other railleries; Lewis made a ſign to the lords 
that were with him, to retire; and the Eng- 
liſh alſo did the ſame. The two kings, being 
alone, talked, a conſiderable while, together ; 
and it was afterwards known, that rhe conſta- 


ble and the duke of Burgundy were the ſub- 


jects of their diſcourſe. As for the conitable, 
Edward would not be concerned for him ; and, 


as to Burgundy, Lewis asking him, how he 


ſhould act, if that prince retuſed to be in- 
cluded in the truce, Edward replied, that he 
might do, as he pleaſed, i the duke ſhould 


reject another offer; but, as for the duke of 


Lewis 
civilly re- 
tuſes 
Edward's 
vilit. 
Commin. 


ſuade the King, his maſter, to take a journey 


Bretagne, he aſſured him, that he would aſſiſt 
him, if attacked, to the utmoſt of his power. 
Lewis thought it expedient to drop that ſub- 
ject; and, in fine, they parted very good 
friends. 

This interview being over, Lewis went to 
Amiens, where the lord Howard followed him, 
as an hoſtage; and, whilſt Lewis was waſhing 
his hands, before ſupper, Howard whiſpered 
him in his car, that he would undertake to per- 


to Paris; to which Lewis returned no anſwer. 
Howard often gave hints, to the ſame pur- 


poſe, at table, without the king's ſeeming to 


take any notice; yet he cauſed him to be atter- 
wards told, that the war, he was about to 


age Nith the duke of Burgundy, not permit- 


- nuoully preſſed him, ſeveral times, to deſert 
the 


Commines could relate theſe things, with cer- 
ewis's ſervice 


his intereſt. "The Engliſh army approaching 
Amiens, Lewis ordered the gates to be kept 
open, and that the publick inns ſhould enter- 
tain, at free coſt, all the Engliſh that came 
there; moreover, he ſent to the king of Eng- 
land a preſent of 300 waggon-loads of wine, 
for rhe uſe of his army; x eſirous was he to 
gain the hearts of the Engliſh, left ſome one of 
them ſhould make Edward ſenſible of his er- 
ror. This preſent occalioned it to be ſaid, 
that he ſent home the Engliſh, with cart- loads 
of wine; and, at length, all Lewis's fears va- 
nithed, with the departure of the Engliſh, who 
went away, as an Engliſh hiſtorian obſerves, 
extremely well pleaſed with the French gold 
and wine; adding, that the penſions, . aſſigned 
to Edward's principal courtiers, amounted, 
yearly, to 16000 crowns. _. 

The, duke of Burgundy, unwilling to de- 
ſire to be included in the truce, made by 
Edward, without his privity, ſtood out, for 
ſome time, and, at laſt, accepted of a ſe- 


parate truce, oftered him by Lewis ; but, 


as for the conſtable, who had deceived the 
three princes, and been the chief author of 
their diviſion, he was, at length, abandon- 
ed by all, and obliged to retire into the 
duke of Burgundy's dominions, upon the 
faith of a ſate-condutt ; however, in ſpite 
ot that ſecurity, he was delivered by the 
duke to the king of France, who command- 


bones 
Engliſh. | 
Commun, 


Ives pen- 
10nsto the 


The con- 


ſtable is 
beheaded.” 


ed him to be beheaded; a neceſſary leflon Commin, 


for thoſe that labour to ſow diſcord among 

MST. - Oc Rs 
Lewis would have been glad, that the duke 

of Bretagne had been, thus, ſacrificed to him; 


The reaſon” 
of Ed- 
ward's 


but that prince had in his hands a pledge, that ſtanding 
enſured Edward's protection, or elſe that mo- by the 
narch would have regarded him no more than duke of 
the duke of Burgundy ; namely, the carl of 58% 


Richmond, who, tho? abſent, gave the king 


of England the greateſt uncaſineſs. It the 


duke of Bretagne had permitted that prince 
and the earl of Pembroke, his uncle, to eſcape, 
they might, in time, have revived the Lan- 
caſtrian party, and, perhaps, have forced Ed- 
ward to hazard a 13th battle, to ſupport him- 
ſelf on the throne ; and, it was, indeed, on 
this account, that he told Lewis, who ſtre- 


gP 


td 

1475. the duke of Bretagne, that, on the contrary, 

AA he would defend him, to the utmoſt of his 
ower. | 

1476. F This open demonſtration of friendſhip, for 

Edward 


on 8. clude, that the duke would rejoice at an op- 


Richmond portunity, to ſhew his acknowledgment, he 
ot the {chit ambaſſadors to him, under the pretence of 
duke of renewing their truce ; and very few difhcul- 
Erctagne. ties occurred in this negotiation. The duke 
very readily agreed to confirm the trace, tho' 
often violated by the Engliſh ; and he even 
deſiſted from his demand of 50,000 crowns, 
for the damages ſuſtained by his ſubjects. 
The king, on his part, dropped his demands 
upon him, for the armament made in his 
favour ; and, every thing being, thus, upon 
the terms of a perfect good underſtanding, 
between the two princes, the ambaſſadors, 
acquainting the duke with the main buſineſs 
of their ambaſly, repreſented ro him, that the 
king, their maſter, was ardently deſirous, en- 
tirely to extinguiſh the flames of the two fac- 
tions, which had been ſo long Kindled, in 
England ; that, as the earl of Richmond, 
now in Bretagne, was the only ſurviving perſon 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, he deſigned to mar- 
ry him to one of his daughters, in order to 
nnite the two houſes ; and that, therefore, he 
requeſted him to ſend him the earl, that he 
might give him marks of his favour, and fo 
manifeſt to all his ſubjects his earneſt deſire 

of procuring them a' ſolid tranquillity. 
The duke The duke of Bteragne, being a good prince, 
gives up judging of others by himſelf, did not imagine, 
_ carl, that Edward concealed evil deſigns, under 
of ;. theſe appearances of moderation; wherefore, 
i he ordered the earl of Richmond to be put 
into the hands of the ambaſſadors, to be con- 
ducted to England; tho' ſome affirm, that a 
large ſum of money, preſented to the duke by 
theſe ambaſſadors, rendered their inſtances 
more effectual. However this be, they de- 
arted, with their prey, to embarque at St. 
Ialo's; but, whilſt they were on the road, 
one of the duke's counſellors intimated to 
him, thät, by this proceeding, he would be- 
come eternally infamous; that, beſides, he 
could not, in conſcience, deliver up a prince, 
who believed himſelf ſafe, under his protec- 
tion, to his molt avowed. enemy, whoſe ſole, 
intent, in demanding him, was to deſtroy him, 
under the pretence of an honourable ſettle- 
ment; that he would be accountable to God, 
for this action, whatever gloſs he might put 
upon it, in the eyes of men; and he con- 
jured him to conſider, what honour, Juſtice, 
and religion required of him, on the preſent 
occaſion. Whether this remonſtrance con- 
vinced the duke of what he had not, hither- 


to, fully known, or ſtung him with remorſe, 


for what he had done, he, forthwith, diſpatch- 
ed Peter Landais, his favourite, to St. Malo's, 


to recover the earl of Richmond from the determined to meet this body, which was 


ambaſſadors, ' it they were not, as yet, em- 
barqued ; who, arriving, juſt as they were go- 


ing on board the veſſel that was to carry them * 
to England, immediately, gave private orders, 


to aſſiſt the two priſoners to make their efcape, 


the duke of Bretagne, leading Edward to con- 
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whilſt himſelf conferred with the ambaſſadors; 1476. 
and, the conference being over, the two earl 
were found to have taken ſanctuary, in a 
church, from whence Landais pretended, that 

they could not be removed. The ambaſſadors 
complained of this fraud; but, aſter ſome 
frivolons excuſes, he expreſly told them, that 

the duke, his maſter, upon ſecond thoughts, 
apprehended that he could not deliver up the 

earl to the king, without fixing an indelible 

ſtain on his honour ; yet that he would pro- 

miſe to guard him fo carefully, that Edward 

ſhould never receive any damage. The am- 
baſſadors, being the weakeſt, were forced to 

be ſatisfied with this promiſe; which, in ſome 
degree, alleviated their vexation, at this diſ- 
appointment; and thus, by a fort of miracle, 

the earl of Richmond eſcaped the danger to 

which he was expoſed, Providence having 
preſerved him, in order to place him, here- 

afrer, on the throne of England. 

The reſt of the year 1476 affords us nothing p4wara' 
remarkable, with reſpe& to the affairs of alliance 
England, except a negotiation to renew the with Den- 
alliance with Denmark, the death of the arch- ar * 
biſhop of York, at Guiſnes, where he was con- ITY 
fined, and ſome other inconſiderable events; 
but it will be neceſſary to relate thoſe of the 
duke of Burgundy, which became of great 
conſequence, both to England and France. 

The duke had accepted of the truce offered The affair 
by Lewis, not ſo much becauſe he was afraid of the 
of his arms, as from a deſire to carry war in- duke of 
to Germany; for he wanted to be revenged 8 ; 
on the duke of Lorrain, the Swiſs, and the 5 
duke of Auſtria; but this would have been 
impracticable, if the war with France had 
continued. In October, 1475, preſently af- 


ter ſigning the truce with Lewis XI, he at- 


racked the duke of Lorrain, and conquered 
his whole duchy, without much reſiſtance, 
except at Nanci, which held out a ſiege of 
two months; and, upon the conqueſt of Lor- 
rain, he projected to humble the Swifts, who 


had declared againſt him, whilſt he was em 


ployed in the ficge of Nuz. He uſed, fer a 
pretence, the injury they had done to James 
of Savoy, earl of Romont, in ſeizing his terri- 
torics ; but the Swiſs, who, as yet, had made 


no great figure, in Europe, perceiving the 
impending ftorm, humbly fucd for a peace. 


However, the duke, being incxorable, leaving 
Lorrain, in March, 1476, paſſed through 


Burgundy, and threw himſelf into the country 


of Vaux, where he took three or four towns ; 
and then he beſieged Granſon, in which were 
7 or 800 Swils, reſolved upon making a gal- 
Jant defence; but, the town, at length, ca- 
pitulating, the duke broke the articles, and 
put the garriſon to the ſword. In the in- 
terim, a body of Swiſs advanced, to relieve 
the beſieged, but came too late; yet the 
duke, contrary to the opinion of his council, 


{till in the narrow paſſages of the mountains ; 
and, with this view, he detached 100 archers, 
to ſeize a certain paſs, and, preſently after, 
marched himſelf, ro ſupport them. Theſe 
archers, meeting the Swiſs coming out of the 

mountains, 


Cet 


Book XIII. 


Wwyw body, which was marching after them; upon 
which, the duke's army, concluding that the 
horſemen were repulſed by the enemy, being 
ſeized with a panick, took to flight, nor 
could they be rallied by the duke, who loſt 
only {even men at arms; but all his baggage 
became a prey to the enemy.  _ 

His defeat, This ill ſucceſs not diſheartening the duke; 

at Morat, he afſembled his ſcattered troops, and ſoon 

Commin. rendered them fit for action; for, about 15 
days after, he took the field, and laid ſiege to 
Morat, a ſmall town not far from Bern; but 
the Swiſs, receiving ſupplies from ſome neigh- 
bouring princes, marched, to the number of 
30,000 men, to fight him ; and the battle 
was fought, three weeks after the rout of 
Granſon, wherein the duke was entirely de- 
feated, with the loſs of 8000 men. 

His con- The duke was fo extremely concerned at 

cern at it. this terrible misfortune, that he ſickened, 
with griet ; and, according to Philip de Com- 
mines, he was even. ſomewhat diſordered in 
mind. He continued, {ix weeks, at la Ri- 
viere, in which town he kept himſelf, as it 
were, conccaled ; and none durſt venture to 
ſpeak to him, to mitigate his ſorrow. In the 
mean while, ſeveral of the princes, who be- 
fore were his friends, declared againſt him; 
and the duke of Lorrain, appearing before 
Nanci, took the place, upon terms, without 
the duke of Burgundy's ſtirring to its relief. 
At length, when it was too late, and the 
town ſurrendered, the duke of Burgundy ap- 
proached ; and, his enemy being retired, 
he undertook the ſiege, where he met with 
difficulties which made him loſe a great 
deal of time, and paved the way for his 
ruin. 5 


1477. In the interim, the duke of Lorrain drew 
uy _ together forces, from all quarters, Lewis XI. 


1: Nanci, finding him money, for their ſubſiſtence; and 
Commin. he no ſooner thought himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, 
than he approached Nanci, and encamped, at 
St. Nicholas, expecting the effect of his cor- 
reſpondence, in the enemy's army, with 
Campobache, a Neapolitan captain, in whom 
the duke of Burgundy entirely confided. This 
city being now reduced to extremity, the 
duke of Lorrain advanced, to join battle ; 
when Campobache, on a ſudden, deſerted his 
maſter, with about 200 lances, and went 
over to his enemy; and he left in the army 14 
men, whom he had bribed, to alarm the 
troops, during the 2 and kill the 
duke of Burgundy, if they had an opportu- 
nity. The battle being tought, on the 5th 
of January, 1477, the duke of Burgundy's 
army was routed, and himſelt flain, in the 
46th year of his age; after he had reigned, 
nine years and a half, amidit continual trou- 
bles, employed, one while, in detending him- 
ſelf againſt the open or ſecret attacks of 
Lewis XI, and, at another, in executing 
impracticable projects, which argued more 
ambition and raſhneſs, than prudence and 
counſel. ho 
The duke of Burgundy's death cauſed a 


great alteration, not only in the affairs of the 


1476. mountains, ſpeedily "retreated towards the 


about the marria 
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Low-Cormries, but alſo in thoſe of the 1477. 
neighbouring princes ; nay, it may be {aid to.. 
be the firſt and principal ſonrce of moit of Alterar:- 
the wars, that have, ever ſince, inſeſted Eu- wana 
rope. The duke of Burgundy left only one geath of 
daughter, named Maria, who was heireſs to the duke 
his large dominions, and whom he had, in of Bur- 
ſome meaſure, promiſed to Maximilian of gundy. 
Auſtria, fon to the em Frederick. This 
princeſs, about 19 years of age, found herſelf 

not only abandoned by all the late duke her 

father's friends, but alſo expoſed a prey to 

Lewis XI. who, directly, deprived her of 
Burgundy, with the towns on the Somme, 

and even projected to diſpoſſeſs her of all the 

reſt of her dominions. In this preſſing ex- 


tremity, her only refuge was the aſſiſtance ot 


the king of England, whoſe intereſt it was to 
oppoſe the growth of Lewis's power; but, 
Edward's whole council being bribed and cor- 
rupted by the king of France, Maria could 

rocure, from that quarter, only empty wiſhes, 

or her proſperity, and inſignificant compli- 
ments; and, to compleat her misfortune, che 
young princeſs was likewiſe expoſed to the 
tyranny of the Gantois, who, ſeizing her 
perſon, removed all her counſellors, beheaded 
two, and gave her a new council entirely 
compoſed of their creatures. | 

In the interim, ſeveral ' matches were pro- g 

poſed for this prirteſs ; and all, except her- matches 
ſelf, were conſulted, about the choice ot a are pro- 
husband. Some were for her eſpouſing the poſed tor 
dauphin of France; but Lewis, being already . — 
under engagements to Edward, durit not dif- 
oblige him, at this juncture. Others would 

have had her married to the duke of Gueldres; 
and ſome to a German prince. In the mean 
time, Lewis enlarged his conqueſts; and, in 
May, 1477, the emperor Frederick, ſending 

an ambaſly to Gant, to renew the treaty 
of his ſon, Maximilian, 

with Maria, ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, 
mother-in-law of the princeſs, ſhe deſired her 
brother, Edward, to ſend ambaſſadors into 
Flanders, to affift her in that affair; and Ed- 

ward conſented ; but he would not engage to 
aid Maria againft the king of France, tho' he 
was ſtrongly preſſed by the Flemings and the 
duke of Bretagne. On the contrary, he con- 
ſented to prolong the ſeven years truce con- 
cluded, at Amiens, till a year atter the death 
of one of the two kings; and, thus, Edward 
acted, in direct contradiction to the intereſt 
of England, in ſuffering the advancement of 
France, and the ruin of the houſe of Bur- 
1 He ftudiouſly avoided a rupture with 
France, chietly becauſe, firſt, being grown 
corpulent and heavy, he was no longer abic 
to bear the hardſhips of war ; ſecondly, his 
principal counſellors were penſioners to France; 
and, thirdly, having promiſed his daughter, 
Eliſabeth, to the danphin, he was unw!!ling, 
to obſtruct rhe marriage. Lewis, on the 
other hand, was extremely careful to keep 
him in this difpoſition, by punctually pay- 
ing him the penſion of 590,000 crowns, and 
10,000, yearly, for qucen Margaret's ran- 
uk ++ ons | 
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1477. 


Aby all, whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport her, 


Maria e- 8 oth 
Fr had no er re 


Maximi- 


fuge than to marry prince 
Maximilian, tho ſhe could expect no great 


lian of Au- Aſſiſtance from him; and, the marriage bei 


Itria. 
Mexerai. 


1478. 


The death 


df the 
duke of 
Clarence. 


ſolemnized, in July, Lewis XI, out of regar 

to the emperor, granted the ne duke of Bur- 
ndy a truce, for a year, and reſtored him 

ſome towns, in Haynault, which he had feized. 


Soon after, he received ambaſſadors from 
England, who came to ſettle the arbitration 


agreed on, concerning the differences berween 


the two crowns ; but he was, then, ſo intent 


upon other affairs, that he was obliged to de- 

ter this to a more pr6per opportunity. | 
The beginning of the year 1478 was very 

quiet, with reſpe& to the general affairs I 


have mentioned; but, at the ſame time, there 


fell out, at the court of England, an event 
which entirely engroſſed the attention of the 


publick; namely, the tragical death of the 


duke of Clarence. This prince was proud and 


his brothers. | 
tempt, that he did not ſcruple to join with the 
carl of Warwick, to dethrone his own bro- 


ambitious, of ungovernable paſſjons, of a fickle 


temper, taking no care to conceal his ſenti- 


ments; and, in a word, of a very mean ge- 
nius. Whilſt the king, his brother, remained 
unmarried, he entertained hopes of ſitting, 
-hereafter, on the throne, tho” it was very im- 


probable, that Edward would always conti- 
nue in a ſtate of celibacy; but, the king's 
marriage deſtroying this proſpect, he was diſ- 
pleaſed with the King himſelf, and eſpecially 


with the queen and her family. The duke, by 


imprudently diſcovering his diſcontent, drew 
on himſelf the averſion of the queen, and her 


creatures, who did not fail to do him ill offices; 


ſo that Edward began, by degrees, to neglect 


him, and took no care to procure him advan- 


tages, which may eaſily be done by a king for 
The duke ſo reſented this con- 


ther; tho he repented of it, afterwards, and 


this repentance, as hath been obſerved, proved 
Edward's preſervation. He expected; that a 
reward would quickly follow ſuch a ſignal ſer- 
vice, reflecting only upon what he had acted, 
in the behalf of the king, without conſidering 


the danger to which he had expoſed him; but 


Edward, prejudiced againſt him, on the con- 
trary, believed, that th 


e bare pardon of the 
injury was a ſufficient recompence for his ſer- 
vice. Theſe ſentiments were inſtilled into him 
by his queen, who, having loſt the carl of Ri- 
vers, her father, during the rebellion, could 


not help conſidering the authors of it, as the 


objects of her vengeance; and the duke of 
Glouceſter did all that was poſſible, ſecretly, 


to ſow diſſenſion between his brothers; who 


was a prince of greater ambition than the duke 
of Clarence, bur he purſued his ends by .deep 
and artful contrivatices, which rendered his 
* imperceptible ; for he always thought, 
be 


ore he 2 whereas the duke of Clarence 


rumed himſelf, by too freely ſpeaking his mind. 
It was difficult for two brothers, of ſuch oppo- 
ſite tempers, to love one another; but, in 
their diſcord, the duke of Clarence uſed no 
ceremony, whilſt Glouceſter took care never to 
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Thus, Maria of Burgundy, being forſaken 


give. him publickly any advantage; yet 
as they were given by an unſuſpeted hand. 
All the hiſtorians agree, that, from this time, 


the duke of Glouceſter projected to ſecure the 


crown, after the king's deceaſe ; yet this un- 
dertaking ſeemed to be extremely difficult, 
ſince his two elder brothers had children; but 
his ambition led him to think it not impracti- 
cable, if he proceeded, by degrees. The firſt 
ſtep was to diſpatch the duke of Clarence; 
and, with this view, he endeavoured to ren- 
der him odious to the king, by repreſenting 
him, as a ſecret enemy, who privately laboi [ 
to ſupplant his children. The duke of Cla- 
rence's raſh expreſſions were greatly ſubſervient 
to his deſign ; and, on the other hand, the 
queen, who had a great influence over the 
king, did not fail to confirm his ſuſpicions. - 


Natters ſtanding, thus; the king, as he Stow: - - 
was hunting in a, park belonging to Thomas * | 


Burdet, a confident of the duke of Clarence, 
chanced to kill a white buck, in which that 
gentleman exceedingly delighted ; and ſuch 
was his concern, for the death of his favourite 
buck, that, in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, 
he ſwore; that he wiſhed the horns in the belly 
of him that killed it; npon which, he was ac- 
cuſed of high-treaſon, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, within the ſpace of two days. Some 
affirm, that his imprecation related only to 
the perſon that adviſed the king to hunt in his 
park; but, however this be, doubtleſs, the de- 
ſign of thoſe, who ſo hotly proſecuted that un- 
fortunate gentleman; was, to induce the duke 
of Clarence to expoſe himſelf, by ſome raſh 
proceeding ; of which his inoonſiderate, violent, 
and haughty temper afforded great aſſurance. 
Accordingly, the duke, then in Ireland, upon 
his return to court; talked very boldly to the 
king, of his friend's death, and bitterly com- 

plained of his diſregard for a brother, who re- 
ſtored him to the throne; and, in fine, he was 
ſo far tranſported with rage, that he threaten- 
ed to be revenged; moreover, after leaving 
the king, he dropped ſome other no leſs im- 
prudent expreſſions, intimating that his brother 
was a baſtard, and conſequently had no right 
to the crown. As nothing could be more a- 
greeable to his enemies, than to ſee him, thus, 
run into their ſnare, they ſo exaſperated the 
king againſt him, that he reſolved upon his de- 
ſtruction; and, with this view, he held a coun- 
cil, entirely conſiſting of the duke of Clarence's 
enemies, wherein it was agreed to apprehend 
him, accuſe him of high-treaſon, and bring 
the accuſation before the parliament, then aſ- 
ſembled. All this was, immediately, execu- 
ted, that the duke might not have time to re- 
pent, and beg the king's pardon ; for, other- 
wiſe, he would have come to himſelf, and im- 
plored the king's mercy ; and his unguarded 
expreflions muſt have been conſidered, only as 
the effeCt of a ſudden paſſion, which did not 
deſerve ſuch a rigorous puniſhment. His affair 
being brought before the parliament, he was 
accuſcd of * crimes, under the eight fol- 
lowing articles. I. By his ſeditious diſcourſes, 
he had attempted to dra upon the * ies; 

Watrc 


he 1478. 
gave him ſecret ſtabs, the more unavoidable, . 
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1478. hatred of his ſubjects, by charging him with 
Www unjuſtly putting Burdet to death. II. He had 
bribed ſome of his domeſticks, and others, to 
ſpread this * III. He had alledged, that 
the king 87 iſed necromancy, to know future 
events. IV. He had taxed the king with pot- 
ſoning innocent perſons, whom he could not 
legally deſtroy. V. He had ſaid, that the 
king was not ſon to the duke of York, but of 
an adulterer, whom the ducheſs, their mother, 
admitted to her bed. VI. By inferring from 
hence, that the crown was fallen to him, he had 
diſcovered his deſign to ſeize it, by requiring 
many perſons to {wear fealty to him and his 
heirs, without any exception of their allegiance 


to the king. VII. He had accuſed the king 


of uſing magick, to take away his life, by can- 
{ing him to conſume away, like a taper. VIII. 
He had openly ſhewn his intent to dethrone 
the king, in procuring an authentick copy of 
an act of parliament paſſed, during the earl of 
Warwick's uſurpation, by which the crown was 
adjudged to him, upon the deceaſe of Hen- 
ry VI, and his iflue male. * 
All the hiftorians own, that it would have 
been extremely difficult to prove all theſe ar- 

' ticles of impeachment, had not the king de- 
clared himſelf a party, and the queen and the 
duke of Glouceſter made uſe of ſecret practices, 
do harxe him found guilty ; but, however this 
be, he was condemned to die; and it is ex- 
tremely remarkable, that; as one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons of his condemnation was his at- 
firming, that the king was not the duke of 
* York's fon, that very circumſtance, afterwards, 
: ſerved for a foundation to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter's aſcending the throne, to the prejudice 
df Edward's childfen. In this, we mult ad- 
mire the blindneſs of men, and the juſtice of 
God ; for Edward makes uſe of a falſe accuſa- 
tion to put his brother to death, and thereby 

. occaſions ſuſpicions, which, hercaiter, prove 


a» „ 


the ruin of his own children. The duke of 


Clarence being condemned, all the favour he 
could obtain, of the king his brother, was, to 
- chuſe the manner of his death; who, to avoid 


« appearing,,on'a ſcaffold, deſired to be drown- 


ed, in a butt of malmſey . He left one fon, 
called Edward, who inherited, from his grand- 
+ father by the mother's tide, the title of carl of 
Warwick, and a daughter, named Margaret, 
- who was counteſs of Salisbury. As the death 


of the duke of Clarence raiſed, among the 


people, a general indignation, and murmurs 


againſt the king, his body was expoſed, in h 


St. Paul's church; and it was given out, that 
he died of immoderate grief; but this artifice 
was incapable of amuſing the people, who too 

manifeſtly (aw, in the condemnation of that 


1 About three months before, the king had 
creates his created Edward, his eldeſt ſon, 
eldeſt fon Wales, and his ſecond ſon, Richard, duke of 
prince of Vork; 1OICI at court, on this 
Wales and ; but the rejoicings , 
the young- a \ 
eſt Juke or the favourites, for the promotion of the two 
York, 
Sandf. 
do theſe woxus: © Ob, unfortunate b 


ys 
, 


kme Reigh of EDWARD IV. 


expired, Maximilian entered Burgundy, an 


prince, the ot ah effects of his enemy's malice. 


prince of 


J occaſion, did not ſo much expreſs the joy of 


princes, as their fatisfaCtion to ſee the project 


* Tt is ſaid, that, afterwards, when any perſon ſucd for a pardon of a condemned malefactor, he would break out in- 
11 for whoſe life not one creature would make interceſſion : 
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of the duke of Clarence's ruin ſo near accom 1478. 
pliſhed. Edward did not foreſee, that his un.. 


juſt plot againſt his brother was the firſt ſtep | 


towards the ruin of his own ſons ; for, had the 
duke of Clarence been alive, the duke of 
Olouceſter would never have thought of ſacri- 
icing them, as he, afterwards, did, to his 


ambition. 1 3 » 
- Shortly after the death of the duke of Cla- Act. Pub: 
rence, the term agreed to by Lewis XI. and 
Edward, to decide their differences, by arbi- 
tration, was farther prolonged ; and Edward 
appointed the duke of Glouceſter one of the 


_ arbitrators, in the room of the duke of Cla- 


rence. | 5 
During theſe tranſactions, in England, the An ambaf- 
truce between Lewis and Maximilian being ſy from 

nd Lewis XI. 
very eafily took ſeveral places, becauſe of the _ en 
people's affection to the houſe of Burgundy ; 4 
and, probably, he would, theri, have taken | 
poſſeſſion of the two Burgundies, if he had re- 
ceived from the emperor, his father, a ſupply 


ſuitable to his occaſions. This Lewis exceed< = 


ingly feared; and, as he knew it to be Ed- 
ward's intereſt to join Maximilian, he did all 
that was poſſible, to divert him. In July, this 
year, he ſent a full power to prolong the truce, 
till 100 years after the death of the two kings, 
and oblige him to the payment of the annual 
penſion of 50,000, crowns, whilſt the truce 
continued; and alſo to prolong, for three 
years, the term agreed upon, to decide the 
differences, b arbitrators, and to promiſe, 
for Lewis and his ſucceſſors, to prolong it, 
5 third year, till all things. were ſettled. 
7 the ambaſſador's arrival, at London, 
ward appointed commiſſioners to treat with 
him; and, at length, the creaty was concluded, 
as propoſed by Lewis, tho? not till the 15th 
of February, 1479. Ss KG" 
This negotiation was, in ſome meaſure, re- 


TEE. 


not fatisfied with diverting him from 
aſſiſting the ducheſs of Burgundy, tent him 


and particularly Boulogne ; but Lewis was too 
jealous of the neighbourhood of the Engliſh, 
to conſent to that condition; for, it he pro- 
poſed to him the conqueſt of Flanders, it wa, 


Hall. 
only 
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1478. only to engage him in a war with Maximilian 
and Maria, leſt he ſhould, one time or other, 
repent his deſerting them. 
WF Ct However, Edward, inftead of projeSting 
vive kim. War, entirely abandoned himiſelf to His plen- 
Of 8 ſures, deſigning to paſs tlie teſidue of his days, 
pleaſures, in effeminate floth, tho' the pleaſutes, which 
he ſo cagerly purſued, were more expenſive to 
him than the moft burdenſome war; and; 
therefore, his coffers being empty, he uſed 
ſeveral illegal means, to extort money from his 
ſubjects. The moſt dreadful method was that 
of cauſing the rich tb be accuſed of high-trea- 
ſon, in order to confiſcate their eſtates, or ex- 
act large ſums, for their pardon; and, in the 
mean while, he carried on, with ſeveral prin- 
ces, negotiations, tending to ſecure him the 
continuance of that repoſe he ſo ardently de- 
ſired. | 
A negoti- The firſt of theſe negotiations was with the 
"on with king of Denmark, their alliance not having 
Act. Pub been well obſerved, on either fide ; but, at 
laſt, that prince ſending ambaffadors to Lon- 
don, it was was confirmed and renewed, aftid 
a congreſs appointed, at Hamburgh, to decide 
all their differences; and one of the conditi- 
ons of the treaty was, that the Enigliſſ ſhoufd 
not be admitted into Iſeland, without a paſs- 
| port from the king of Denmark. | 
A treaty Two days after the concluſion of this treaty, 
between the French ambaſſador and the king's com- 
Lewis and miſſioners ſigned that before- mentioned, 
A ag, which Lewis XI. engaged, for himſelf and 
kr. Fu. ſucceſſors, to he King of England 
ucceſſors, to pay to the king of Englan 
o, ooo crowns, yearly, as well during the 
lives of the two kings, as 100 years after, to 
commence, at the death of the ſurvivor; and, 


prolonging the truce, amity, and good under- 
ſtanding between the two kings, during their 
lives, and between their ſucceſſors, for 100 
years, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance a- 
gainſt their rebellious ſubjects. The other ar- 
ticles were, that if one of the two princes was 
expelled his kingdom, the other ſhould receive 
him, and aſſiſt him, with all his forces; that 
they ſhould.enter into no alliance, without a 
mutual conſent; that the king of France 
fhould ratify this treaty, and cauſe it to 
be confirmed by the ſtares ; and that Edward 


? 


liament; laſtly, that the dauphin's marriage, 


pliſhed, purſuant to the e at Amiens, 
and this new treaty not be derogatory to the 
former. We do not find, that Lewis XI. ever 
ratified this treaty, which, probably, was made 
only to amuſe Edward; for Lewis knew, that 
he was obliged to nothing, without a formal 
ratification; which, doubtleſs, he was reſolv- 
ed to refuſe, tho' the treaty contained onl 
ſuch articles as were propoſed by himſelf. 
This was one of Lewis's artifices; and, as it 


it is moſt adviſable never to enter into any ne- 
gotiations, with princes of his character. 
As Lewis amuſed Edward, with the mar- 
rĩage of Elifabeth to the dauphin, Maximilian 
acted, in the ſame manner, to gain him to 
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his intereſts ; for, tho* Philip, his ſon, was 1479. 


articles were ſettling, the two princes 
each other letters patent, promiſing not to Philip of 


next day, was likewiſe ſigned another treaty, - 


the compleating of 'the marriage, whilit, by 
-ambafladors' ſent into Scotland, he tried to 


perſuade James III. to violate the truce with 
with the princeſs Eliſabeth, ſhould be accom- 


| ſhould alſo procure the approbation of the par- 
expectation; for king James ſuffered himſelt 


- of his kingdom. It was very eaſy, for the 


is extremely difficult to guard againſt ſuch, 


only a year old, he made an offer to Edward. 
to marry him to Ann, his third daughter, A projes 
Which he accepted; and, whilſt the — tags be- 


tween the 


marry their children, without mutual conſent, Auſtria 
during the {pace of three years. | 2 ove” 
About the ſame time, Edward had thoughts q,,51... 
of eſpouſing Catharine, his fourth daughter, and of ki, 
to John, infante of Caſtile and Arragon, ſon daughter 
to king Ferdinand, and Iſabella of Caftile ; Catharine, 
nay, the Collection of the Publick Acts ſhews, Fn the | 
that ambaſladors were ſent into Spain, to ha- Spain. 
ſten the treaty, tho* to no purpoſe. Act. pub. 
In the interim, Lewis duly paid the penſi- Lewis du- 
on of 50,000 crowns, as appears from ſeveral ' 1055 the 
acquittances, in the Collection of the Publick 2%": 
Acts; and we alſo find, that, in March, 1480, 
he compleated the payment of Margaret's 
ranſom. 


Lewis readily performed all the articles of He amuſe” 
the treaty of Amiens, except the dauphin's Edward, 


marriage; for which he ſtill found ſome freth 
excuſe, tho? he perſiſted in his promiſe to make 


good that engagement; but Edward, ſurpriſed 


at all theſe delays, called an extraordinary 
council, wherein it was reſolved to ſend am- who ſends 


baſſadors to Lewis, peremptorily to demand hin an- 


baſlador:, 


the performance of his promiſe, and the rati- Ag, Pub. 
fieation of the late treaty at London. The * 
lord Howard and Thomas Langton, treaſurer 


of the church of Exeter, were appointed for 
this ambaſſy; but the former of theſe, one of 


Edward's confidents, was, very probably, the 


chief of thoſe that were corrupted by the king 


of France's favours. 


In the mean while, Lewis was greatly Lewis cor: 


embarraſſed; for he had paſſed his word for tinues to 
the marriage, and even obliged himſelf by a amuſe tun. 


treaty, tho he did not, in the leaſt, intend to Hall. 


accompliſh it; and, on the other hand, his 


ambaſſadors, at London, had figned another 
treaty, upon the footing propoſed by himſelf, 
tho' he was reſolved not to ratify the ſame. 


His ſole view had been to amuſe Edward, leſt 
he ſhould join with the archduke; and, to 


free himſelf from theſe difficultics, he deter- 
mined to difſemble, and continue to promiſe 


England. This negotiation fully anſwered his 
to be governed by three favourites, raiſed 
from the duſt, without adviſing with any lord 


king of France, to bribe thoſe mercenary 
wretches, who engaged to induce their matter 
to break the truce with the Englith ; and, in- 
deed, prefently after, James made preparati- 
ons, which evidently diſcovered his deſign. 
Edward, aſtoniſhed at the impending rupture, 
between the king of Scotland and himſclt, ea- 
ſily gueſſed at rhe author; yet, concealing his 
reſentment, he only ordered an army to be 
raiſed, the command of which he reſolved to 
ive to his brother, the duke of Glouceſter, 
He, now, began, to open his eyes, and per- 
| ccive 
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1479. ceive Lewis's infincerity, who, ever ſince Bur- 

wyYMy gundy's death, had amuſed him with deluſive 

promiſes; and, tho” he had loſt all the favour- 

able opportunities, he applied his thoughts, 

when $00 late, to revenge; which is evident 

from ſeveral pieces in the Collection of the 

1439. Publick Acts, all dated, in 1480, before the 
Scots had actually violated the truce. 


An am- Firit, he ſent ambaſſadors to Caſtile, to re- 
bally co pair certain outrages committed by the Eng- 
Caſtile 1 = "y : 


Act Pub, liſb, during the carl of Warwick's miniſtry; 
contrary. to the alliance between Caſtile and 
England ; but when a prince, of his own ac- 
cord, offers to make reparation for the dama- 
ges, his ſubjects have done to another nation, 
it may be fairly preſumed, thar it is with a 
view to ſome other deſign ; and Edward's aim 
was to engage the king of Caſtile to make war 
upon France, or, at leaſt, to prevent his aſſiſt- 
ing Lewis. Fe 

A treaty Secondly, he confirmed the treaty concluded, 

with Den- at Hamburgh, with the king of Denmark. 

_— 4 Lhirdly, he ratified his treaty of alliance 

promiſesto With the late duke of Burgundy, and engaged 

aid Maxi- to ſend Maximilian and Maria an aid of « 6000 


milian. 


Act. Pub. duke promiſed, on his part, to pay him 50,000 

crowns, yearly, if the king of France difconti- 

nued his penſion, and a war enſued, on that 
account. 

He con-. Laſtly, the marriage of Philip, earl of Cha- 


* b. 486 and, by this treaty, Edward yore with 
W daughter 100,000 crowns ; but, by a ſub- 
_ ſequent treaty, the dowry was ſer againſt the 
annual penſion of 50,000 crowns, to be paid 
by the archduke, inſtead of the king of France, 
33 and they mutually forgave one another. 
by another treaty, Edward promiſed to en- 
declare deavour to procure Maximilian a truce with 
againſt Lewis; to offer to be arbitrator himſelf be- 


Lewis, if tween them; to try to be received, as ſuch ; 
2 9 if Lewis refuſed, he engaged to declare 
pre. againſt him. This proceeding was not very 
Act. Pub. fair; but, probably, he thought he might act 


inſincerely, as well as the king of France. 


Anam- Edward, having, thus, ſettled his affairs 
— 2 with Maximilian and Maria, ſent again am- 
rance. | G 
Act. Pib. baſſadors to France, to preſs the marrflge. of 
| his daughter, Eliſabeth, with the, dauphin ; 
and, if Lewis had complied, in all probability, 
he would not have ſcrupled to deſert the arch- 
duke; but, Lewis, according to cuſtom, ad- 
vancing ſome ill excuſe, he equipped à fleet, 
and gave the command to John Middleton, to 
go to the aſſiſtance of his new allies. 
:481. In the interim, the king of Scotland conti- 
To nued his preparations, with an intent to break 
land pre- with England; but, before I relate the ſucceſs 
pares tor Of this war fo little expected by Edward, it 
wat will be expedient briefly to, mention the then 
211. 


12 ſtare of the affairs of that kingdom. 

The affine. James III, who ſucceeded to the crown, at 
of Scor- ſeven years of age, being out of his minority, 
land, Was fo corrupted by flatterers, that he made 
Buchanan, his will the ſole rule of his actions; bur, with- 
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| 2 could not do him much p 


his alliance with Portugal; and, ſoon after, he 


4 
out entering into a needleſs detail of the out- $44 
rages he committed upon his ſubjects, it will 
be ſufficient to ſay, in a word, that he was 
reputed a real tyrant. He had three miniſters, 
or favourites, men of mean extraction, that 
governed him entirely; and whoſe only ſtudy 


was to render him independent of the laws, 


that they themſelves might rule, in his name, 
with an arbitrary ſway. The king had two 
brothers, viz. Alexander, duke of Albany, 


and John; the laſt of whom, ſpeaking to 
boldly of the king his brother's conduct, was 
thrown into priſon, and there put to death, by 
having his veins opened ; and the favourites, 
being e that Alexander would re- 


venge his death, prevailed on the king to con- 


fine him, in a caſtle. 


At this juncture, James; deteſted by his 


people, and eſpecially by the nobility, under- 
took, without the leaſt pretence, to violate the 
.truce with the Engliſh ; and Edward was mor- 


titied to ſee the approaches of a rupture, that 
would divert him from the war with France; 
yet, not to omit any neceſſary precautions, he 
gave orders for the defence of the borders, and, 


at the ſame time, commiſſioned certain perſons 


of Ireland, to make an alliance, in his name, 
with the carl of Roſs, lord of the Iſſes, to give 


his enemy a diverſion, from that quarter. 


In June, 1481, the Scots made an irrupti- James en- 


on into the borders, before Edward's army ters Eng- 
was whe, 4 


they carried off ſome booty, land, and 


7 3 9. 02.07 xa. 7: carrics off 
which was the whole reſult of their mighty cn bo- 


preparations, Edward was not very expediti- ty. 


ous, in ſending an army againſt Scotland; for 


he ſtil} hoped amicably to pur an end to this 
affair; and, beſides, he was ſenſible that king 
rejudice, in 
ns preſent condition. His grand defign was 
to be revenged on Lewis XI; for, tho' that 
prince, with his uſual diſſimulation, ſtill amuſed 
him, that he would perform his promiſe, with 
reſpect to the marriage, 515 punctually 
paid 25000 crowns, every fix months, Ed- 
ward evidently perceived, that he deſigned to 
recall his word, with regard to the firſt article, 
and that a rupture was unavoidable. 
Oa this account, he renewed. his alliance A project 
with the duke of Bretagne, and concluded the of marri- 
marriage of the prince of Wales, his ſon, with 48e be. 


Ann, eldeſt daughter to that duke; or, if the VE ore 


k ; 1 prinee of 
died, before conſummation, with Iſabella, her Wales and 


youngeſt filter, on the following conditions: Ann of 
That, if there ſhould be ſeveral ſons, the ſe- Bretagne, 
cond, or next heir to the crown of England, 


ſhould be duke of Bretagne, and reſide in that 


country; that, if the duke ſhould, hereafter, 


have a legitimate ſon, he ſhould eſpouſe one ot 


Edward's daughters, that was mot ſuitable to 


his age; that, if Edward had no daughter to 


give him, the duke ſhould not marry his ſon, 
without his conſent ; laſtly, it was agreed be- 
tween them, that, it the king of France made 
war upon the duke of Bretagne, Edward 
ſhould ſend the duke 3000 men, at his own 
charge; and the duke engaged the like,; in 
caſe of a war between England and France. 

In the beginning of 1482, Edward renewed 
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diſpatched ambaſſadors to Caſtile, to conclude 


AR the marriage of his daughter, Catharine, with 


The duke 
of Albany promote his undertaking, Alexander, duke of 


eſcapes in- 
to Eng- 
land, 
Buchanan. 


* 
* 


$ 


e 


* 


— 
* 


— 
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the infante ; tho' that affair did not prove ſuc- 
ceſsful; but all theſe treaties, renewals of alli- 
ances, and projects of marriages ſhew, that 
Edward intended to carry wat into France. 
Whilſt Edward did all that was poſſible, to 


Albany, brother to the king of Scotland, e- 
ſcaped out of priſon, and came, by fea, into 
England, to implore the king's protection; 
and, beſides the reaſons, which the Scots, ih 
general, had to complain of their ſovereign, 


the death of the duke, his brother, and his 
own impriſonment, ftrongly inclined him to 


revenge, and, doubtleſs, ambition did not a 


little contribute to inflame his reſentment. The 
Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians limit his deſire of 


revenge; to ſome general views of reclaiming 
the king, his brother; and procuring the reſti- 
ration of his own eſtate ; but the Collection 
of the Publick A&s ſhews, by authentick 

roofs, that Alexander's view was to be pol- 
Fed of the throne. We find there his treaty 
with Edward, in which he aſſumes the title of 
king of Scotland, and engages to do homage, 
for that kingdom, to the crown of England ; 
and he promiſcs to diſſolve the antient alliance 
of France with Scotland, and make one with 
Edward againft Lewis XI ; to ſurrender Ber- 
wick to England, and marry Cecily, Edward's 
daughter, affianced to prince James, his ne- 


phev, provided, by the judgment of the church, 


he could be divorced from his wife; and, if 
this could not be done, to eſpouſe his ſon on- 


ly to a princeſs of England. Edward, on the 
other hand, obliges himſelf; to aſſiſt him, with 
all his power, to take poſſeſſion of the throne 


of Scotland; and, upon the ſigning of this 
| treaty, which was, in all appearance, a ſecret ' 


The duke 
ot Glou- 
ceſter 
marches 
11170 Scot- 
land. 
Act. Pub. 


known to a few perſons, Edward ſent an army 
againſt Scotland, under the duke of Glouceſter, 
his brother, whom the duke of Albany would 
accompany, but - without taking the title of 
king. Edward alſo gave the command of a 
fleet to Robert Ratcliffe, to act againſt Scot- 


land; and the duke of Glouceſter, advancing 


to the borders of the two kingdoms, took the 


town of Berwick ; but, unwilling to loſe time, 


'The 
_ troubles in 
Scotland. 


in beſieging the caſtle, leaving it inveſted, he 
marched directly to Edinburgh. 

Whilſt the duke of Glouceſter was advan- 
cing, at the head of his army, king James, 
who had neglected to concert meaſures, to pro- 
ſecute, with vigour, the war he had under- 
taken, was extremely embarraſſed; and the 
only means he had, to reſiſt the Engliſh, was 
to aſſemble the nobility ; but he durſt not at- 
tempt it, knowing how much they were diſ- 
ouſted with him and his miniſters. He was con- 
ſtrained, however, to reſolve upon it, or throw 
himſelf upon the mercy of the Engliſh ; and, 
the lords, being ſummoned, came, with their 


troops, to Lauther, where they were expected 


by the king ; but, to whatever extremity that 
prince was reduced, he did not alter his con- 


duct. His three favourites were his ſole coun- 


cil; and ſcarce any durſt approach him, but 
themſelves, or their creatures. The nobles, to 


them to be, immediately, hanged. 
exceedingly terrified, dreading alſo an attempt 
upon his lite, promiſed to reform his conduR, .- 


the laſt degree, incenſed, on this occaſion, deter- 1 


king's perſon ; and, having previouſly conſulted 
together, ſome of them, well attended; came to 
the king's apartment; and, ſeizing the three 


favourites, who had there ſheltered themſelves, - 


brought them to the army, where they cauſed 


for the future; but, a few days after, he re- 
tired to the caſtle of Edinburgh; upon which, 
the army, being withont a leader, disbanded 
themſelves, and the lords returned to their re- 
ſpective habitations. * . 


The duke of Glouceſter, apprized of this The duke 
diſorder, haſtened his march to Edinburgh, of Glou- 
and entered the city, without oppoſition ; and er . 
he would have conferred with the king, but it . 


| | r 
was not even poſſible to acquaint him with his dinburgti, 


deſire; which obſtinacy, to hearken to nothing, 


obliged the duke of Glouceſter to publiſh, by 


ſound of trumpet, in all the quarters of Edin- 
burgh, that, if, before September, the king 


of Scotland did not obſerve his treaties with - 
the king of 


England, he would deſtroy the 
whole kingdom, with fire and ſword. King 
James had engaged chiefly-to keep the truce, 
and return the money received, for the dowry 


of the princeſs, Cecily, affianced to the prince, 
his ſon ; to which the duke of Glouceſter ad- 
ded, that he ſhould recall the duke of Albany, 


and reſtore him to his eſtate and honours. 


James, who was unable either to reſiſt his enc- 
mies, or to perform his engagements, made no 
_ anſwer; but the nobles, being aſſembled, at 


Hadingron, ſent deputies to the duke of Glon- 
ceſter, to inform him, that they ardently de- 
fired the conſummation of the intended mar- 


riage ; and that neither they, nor the ſtates, _ 
were to be blamed, for the violation of the 


truce. The duke of Glouceſter replied, that, 
the marriage was purely projected, to main- 


tain a good underſtanding between the two - 


nations ; and, king James, having wantonly 
broke it, o_ the leaſt provocation, he did 
not know, whether the king, his brother, 
would have the marriage conſummated ; how- 


ever, that he had orders to receive the ſums 


paid, in part of the princeſs's dowry ; and that, 
as to the truce} it would be punRually obſer- 
ved by England, provided the caſtle of Ber- 
wick was delivered to the king, his brother, 
or, at leaſt, the Scots would promiſe not to 
aſſiſt the beſieged. Y 


Matters being in this ſituation, the duke of The due 
Albany demanded of the Scotch lords a ſafe- of Albany 
conduct; and, obtaining it, he went and con- Procures a 


ferred with them. In this conference it was ec Pub, 


2 


agreed, that the duke of Albany ſhould be 
made regent of Scotland; that the citizens of 
Edinburgh ſhould pay the king of England the 
money received by James, it the projected 


marriage did not ſucceed ; and, lattly, that 


the caitle of Berwick ſhould be ſurrendered to 
the duke of Glouceſter. For the duke of Al- 
bany's private ſecurity, the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, the biſhop of Dunkeld, the high- 
| | Chancellor, 
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Jathes, 


CC. 


mined t brace ſo fai I be * 
mined to embrace fo fair an opportunity to be: 
rid of thoſe, who were, thus, — of the 
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whatſoever, even for attempting to dethrone 
the king; and to cauſe him to be reſtored to 
his whole eſtate. On the other hand, the duke 
promiſed to own the king, his brother, for his 
lawful ſovereign, and to {wear allegiance to 
him; which renders it probable, that his trea- 
ty with Edward was known, in Scotland, or 
that the duke judged it proper to diſcover it, 
that this clauſe might be included in the par- 
don. Upon this agreement, the duke of Al- 
bany, either out of pure generoſity, or be- 
cauſe he forefaw that he ſhould meer with in- 


ſuperable obſtacles, dropped his project of 
placing himſelf on the throne ; and the duke 


of Glouceſter ſpent ſome time, at Newcaſtle; 


till the king, his brother, ſhould acquaint | 


him withhis pleaſure, with reſpe& to Ins 
daughtcr's marriage. r 
he duke of Albany, being, thus; matter 
of the kingdom, reſtored, the king, his 
brother, to his former dignity; reſerving 
to himſelf only his own eſtate, and the 
glory of his generoſity. James pleaſed, as 
it may be preſumed, that his fear was 
his only puniſhment, ſcemed, at firſt, to 
alter his conduct; and, - preſently after, he 
reſolved to go to Amiens, to viſit the reliques 
of St. John, or, perhaps, to concert new mea- 
ſures with Lewis XI; but it does not appear, 
whether he executed this deſign; tho? we find, 
in the Collection of the Publick Acts, a ſafe- 
conduct for him and 1000 attendants; How- 
ever this be, he ſoon reſumed his former courſe 
of lite, as well as his enmity to his brother, 
being reſolutely bent to diſpatch him. This 
delign was kept ſo ſecret, that, when the 
duke heard of it, he had but juſt time to 
throw himſclf into a fiſhing-boat, and eſcape 
to the caſtle of Dunbar, with a few of his 
friends ; from whence he ſent into England the 
2 of Angus and ſome others, to renew with 
Edward the treaty made, the preceding year, 
that was ſet aſide by the intervening agree- 
ment. This treaty was ratified, February 11, 
The duke 1483, with additional articles; but Edward's 
of Albany death, falling out, preſently after, prevenred 
T 2 n the execution. In the mean while, the duke 
Pong; Of Albany, having, now, purſuant to the trea- 
Hall. ty, delivered the fortreſs of Dunbar to the 


1483. 


Engliſh, ſeeing no proſpect of being reliev- 


ed, withdrew into France; where he was un- 
fortunately, killed, with the ſplinter of a 
lance, at a tournament, by the duke of Or- 
leans, who was afterwards king of France, by 
the name of Lewis XII. 
Edward's The war with Scotland being over, Edward 
3 © applied all his thoughts to the war he intended 
poliure, to carry into France; but he was far from be- 
upon the ing in ſo good a condition to be revenged on 
death of Lewis XI, as before the rupture with Scotland. 
Wo Maria, ducheſs of Burgundy, loſing her lite, 
2 Bur by a fall from her horſe, in March, 1481, 
1 the archduke, her ſpouſe, had ſo little authority 
P. Danfel. among the Flemings, that he was conſtrained 
to ſufter his children, by that princeſs, to re- 
main in the hands of the Gantois; and then 


Lewis XI, to inſpire the Flemings with a 
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1482. chancellor, and the earl of Argyle engaged to 
Www procure him a general pardon, for all crimes 


35t 
dread of the houſe of Auftria's power, ſo dex- 1483. 
trouſly managed- with the Gantois, that he 
obtained their conſent to give the dauphin. 
his ſon, Margaret, daughter to their deceaſed 
ducheſs, with the earldoms of Arrois, Bur- 
gundy, Maconnois, Auxerre, and Charolois. - 

his treaty was made, anknown to Edward ; 
ſo that Lewis ſtill amuſed the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors, even after it was ended to his fatisfaCti- 
on. The firſt news they had of it was the ar- 
rival of the young dauphineſs, two years old, 
who was brought to Paris, in April, 1482 ; 

and the nuptials were ſolemnized, in July. 

This was an extreme mortification, and moit 
outrageous affront to Edward, who cauſed the 
princeſs, his daughter, to be ſtiled Madam the 
Dauphineſs, but he had, perhaps, forgot, how 
he himſelf affronted Lewis, with reſpe& to 
his own marriage, of imagined that love would 
excuſe it ; yet Lewis believed himſelf noleſs ex- 
cuſable by politicks, and what kings call rea- 
fons of ſtate. However this be, Edward, full 
of indignation and rage, was reſolutely bent to 
revenge; but itwastoo late, the opportunities he 
had neglected being irrecoverably loſt; for he 
could no longer rely upon the aſſiſtance of the 
Flemings, who had fo openly diſcovered their 
attachment to the intereſts of France. The 
duke of Bretagne was ſeized witha melancholy, 
that rendered him incapable of any important 
undertaking; the king of Scotland had no rea- 
ſon to be pleaſed; and all, that Edward could 
expect from his alliance with the kings of 
Spain and Portugal, was, that they would not 
aſſiſt Lewis; ſo that, to be revenged, Edward 
muſt, like Henry V, attack France, with the 
forces of England alone; tho? that kingdom 
was very far from being in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, as when Henry V. began the 
war. Nevertheleſs, Edward was reſolved up- 
on it; and, with this' view, he aſſembled all 
the lords that were at court, or near London, 
and, in a very pathetick ſpeech, repreſented to 
them, how great cauſe the Engliſh nation, 
and himſelt in particular, had, to refent the 
intolerable affronts put upon them by the king 
of France. He took care to diſplay the title 
of the kings of England to the crown of France; 
the principal topiek, to affect the hearts of the 
Englith ; and, in a word, he exerted himſelf to 
perſuade them, not only of the neceffity of a 
war with France, but alſo of the great proba- 
bility of a happy ſucceſs. There was no oc- 
calion for much eloquence, to induce the Eng- 
liſh to wage war with France; all the lords un- 
animouſly declared, that the war was juſt and 
neceſſary, and aſſured the king, that they 
were ready to-ſerve him, with their lives and 
fortunes ; and, the report of this reſolution be- 
ing ſpread in the kingdom, an extraordinary 
joy appcared in the faces of the people, as 
it they had received the news of ſome ſignal 
victory. 

But, whilſt preparations were making for The death 
this important war, Edward was ſeized with of Ed. 
a mortal diſtemper, that convinced him of the Wr, IV. 
vanity of all his projects; and, when he found 
himſelf paſt all hopes of recovery, he beheid, 
with another eye than before, whatever had 

9R ingroſled 
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ingroſſed him, during the courſe of his liſe; 


and it is pretended, that he ſhewed marks 
of a ſincere repentance; but, in the laſt mo- 
ments, the great Scarcher of Hearts alone can 
perfectly judge of the ſentiments expreſſed by 
the tongue. Edward died, the gth of April, in 
the 42d year of his age, after a reign of 22 
years and one month; and the cauſe of his 
death is variouſly reported. Some afhrm, that 
he was poiſoned by the duke of Glouceſter 3 
but this accuſation is groundleſs. Philip de Com- 
mines pretends, that Edward died with grief, 
to find himſelf bafſted and deceived by Lewis 
XI; but what he ſays is to be regarded, as 
no more than a bare conjecture ; and the ra- 
ther, as Edward, two years before, perceived 
Lewis's infincerity. The moſt probable opini- 
on is, that he died of a ſurfeit; for he uſually 
diverted his cares, with exceſſive eating and 
drinking. | | | 
I have, hitherto, ſpoken only of Edward 
the IV's moſt ſhining actions, on account of 
their connexion with the publick affairs; but 
it will be neceſlary, now, to deſcribe his per- 
ſon, and the good and bad qualities of his bo- 
dy and mind. However, before I proceed, I 
cannot forbear, once more, to remark, that a 
man muſt be upon his guard, with reſpect to 
the hiſtorians that ſpeak of this prince, as well 


prince of a bright genius, and great penetra- 1484: 
tion, he committed ſeveral egregious errors. 


The firſt was, in ſuffering himſelf to be ſur- 
priſed by the earl of Warwick; but that 
miſtake, was, in a great meaſure, repaired, 
by the dexterity and readinefs with which he 
freed himſelf from the archbiſhop of York: 
The ſecond was, to confide in perſons that 
betrayed him, and were fold to France ; and 
the third, in being ſo long deceived by 
Lewis XI, whoſe diſſimulation and ill faith 
were ſo notorious. Moſt hiſtorians have ex- 
ceedingly aggravated the laſt error ; being ig- 
norant that, from the year 1480, he began to 
take meaſures, to make war upon Lewis, as 
appears in what has been quoted from the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts. Two other errors 
are alſo charged upon him; but theſe may 
be more eaſily excuſed. The firſt is, his break- 
ing oft the war with France, for an incon- 
fiderable ſum, at a time when he might have 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs; bur, 
if the circumſtances of this aflair be thorough- 
ly examined, it will be manifeſt, that, bei 

abandoned by the dukes of Burgundy and Bre- 
tagne, his allies, it would have been very impru- 
dent to purſue, with his own forces alone, the 
execution of ſuch an important undertaking, 
which, in all probability, would have proved 


as of his brother, Richard III; for the moſt of unſucceſsful. Another error aſcribed to Edward 


them wrote, when the throne was filled with 
the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter, who 
were extremely jealous of their rights, and 
would not willingly have ſuffered them to 


is, his not joining with the heireſs of Burgundy, 
to ſtop Lewis's progreſs. I own, that this was 
a real fault; yet it may be conſiderably leſſen- 
ed, by the examples of ſeveral princes emi- 


be blemithed, or the Kings of the houſe of nent tor their abilities,who obſerved the ſame 


York to be praiſed. The ſucceeding writers, 
when the civil wars were forgotten, tranſcrib 
ed hat they found in theſe firſt hiſtorians, 
and often aſſerted, for fact, what was only 
the effect of their prejudice, or policy; but, 
for my part, who have no intereſt to blacken 
this prince's reputation, I have endeavoured to 
avoid that exceſs, yet without concealing his 
vices, or even his tailings. 

When Edward aſcended the throne, he was 
one of the handſomeit men, in England, and, 
perhaps, in Europe; which is univerſally ac- 
knowledged ; and his majeſtick mien, free and 
eaſy air, and aftable carriage prepoſſeſſed all 
that ſaw him, in his favour. Theſe qualities, 
joined to an undaunted valour, gained him, 
among the people, an eſteem and affection, 
extremely ſerviceable to him, in many cir- 
cumſtances of his life; and, according to 
Philip de Commines, he owed his reſtoration, 
to his intereſt in the inclinations of the prin- 
cipal London-ladies ; but that would have 
been inconſiderable, had he not allo procured 
the hearts of their husbands, and, in general, 
of the greateſt part of the Engliſh ; and, if 
he N not depended upon the love of the 
people, he would never have attempted to 
recover the throne, with the help of 2000 
men, who were moſtly foreigners. For ſome 
time, he was extremely hberal ; bur, at laft, 


1 to he became covetous, not ſo much from his na- 
Ward. 


tural temper, as from a neceſſity to ſupply 
the extravagant expences, into which he was 
thrown by his pleaſures; and, tho' he was a 


conduct, on the like occaſions. Princes, tho? 


uncertain of the events, frequently imagine, 


that they fhall be great gainers, by ſetting 
their neighbours at variance; but the ſucceſs 
does not always anſwer their expeCtations. 
Doubtleſs, if Maria of Burgundy, and after- 
wards the archduke, her husband, had more 
vigorouſly reſiſted the attacks of Lewis XI, 
nothing could have a greater tendency to 
render Edward the umpire of Europe, than 
the mutual weakening of theſe two powers; 
and, by means of this conduct, he was court- 
ed by the king of France, and the duke of 
Burgundy, becauſe he was ever in a condition 
to make the balance incline to one ſide. Per-. 
haps, he expected, that the caſe would be 
continually the ſame; but he had to deal with 
a more politick prince than himſelf. 


Theſe are properly political faults ; which Inſtance? 
are often conſidered, as ſuch, purely becauſe of his 
of the events that are not in the power of 


man; but the crimes, of which Edward is more x 
juſtly accuſed, archis cruelty, perjury, and in- 
continence. The firſt is evident from the great 
number of princes and lords, whom, after tak- 
ing them priſoners, he put to death, on the 
ſcaffold ; for, if ever there was room for mercy, 
in caſe of rebellion, it was at that fatal juncture, 
when it was almoſt impoſſible to ſtand neuter, 
and fo difficult to chuſe the juſteſt fide, be- 
tween the two houſes that conrended for the 
crown ; and yet we do not find, that Edward 
had ever any regard to that conſiderat ion. 
The death of the prince of Wales, ſon to 
L Henry 


eruelty, 
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1483. Henry VI, mutdered, almoſt in his preſence, 
ad that of Henry himſelf, in, ſpite of his in- 
nocence, may, perhaps, be juſtified, in ſome 
meaſure, by thoſe who judge nothing unlaw- 
ful, when a throne is in diſpute ; but they can 
never be excuſed by thoſe who have the leaſt 
tincture of religion; and, as for the death of 
the duke of Clarence, I do not know, whe- 
ther it is poſſible to find the leaſt ſoftening, if 
it be true, as it is highly probable, that he 
was Innocent. | 

Edward's breach of faith was viſible, in the 
unjuſt puniſhment of the lord Wells and his 
brother-in-law, after he had drawn them out 
of a ſanctuary, by a ſafe-condu&t ; in that of 
the baſtard of Falconbridge, whoſe crime he 
had pardoned; and, laitly, in his oath, at 
York, which he took, even with an intent to 
break it. All theſe actions are only to be ex- 
cuſed by reaſons of ſtate ; a ſorry excuſe, in 
matters where honour and religion are con- 
cerned ! | 

As for Edward's incontinency, his whole 
life may be affirmed to be a continued 
ſcene of luſt. He had many concubines, but 
three in particular, of whom he ſaid, One 
cc was the merrieſt *; the other the witriett ; 
cc and the third the holieſt in the world, for 
cc ſhe was always in a church, except when 
ce he ſent for her.” He had, however, only 
two natural children, both by Eliſabeth Lucy, 
to whom he is reported to have been contract- 
ed, before his marriage; viz. Arthur ſitnam- 
ed Plantagenet, created viſcount L' Ifle by 
Henry VIII f, and Eliſabeth, wife to Sir Tho- 
mas Lumley: But I ſhall be altogether ſilent, 
as to Edward's religion, ſince hiſtorians never 
mention it, unleſs in relating his death-bed 
diſcourſes. 


His breach 
of faith. 


His incon- 
tinence. 


luis good What is moſt ſurpriſing, in the life of this 
fortune. prince, is his good fortune, which ſeems to be 


almoſt miraculous; for he was raiſed to the 
throne, after the loſs of two battles ; the firſt 
by the duke, his father, and the other by the 
earl of Warwick, then attached to the houſe 
of York; and the head of the father was {till 
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upon the walls of Tork, when the ſon was 


roclaimed, at London. Edward eſcaped, as 
t were, by a miracle, from his confinement, 
at Middlcham ; he was reſtored to the throne, 
or, at leaſt; received into London, at his 
return from Holland, whilſt his fortune yer 
depended * the deciſion of a battle, which 
the earl of Warwick was ready to give him ; 
and, in a word, he was never preſent at any 
battle, in which he did not prove victorious. 
He had, by Eliſabeth, his queen, a nume- 
rons iſſue $ namely, three princes and eight 
princeſſes, of whom a ſon and two daughters 
died, in their infancy ; and we ſhall (ce, pre- 
ſently, the fate of his eldeſt ſon, Edward, his 


ſucceſſor, and of his brother, Richard, duke 
of York. - 
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Eliſabeth, the eldeſt of his daughters, was His iſſue; 


oy in marriage to the dauphin, ſon to 
wis XI, afterwards king of France, by the 
name ot Charles VIII. but, in proceſs of time, 
the was married to Henry VII, king of England. 

Cecily, who was contracted to the prince 
of Scotland, eſpouſed the lord viſcount Wells, 
and, after his deceaſe, another whoſe name 
I am ignorant of; and ſhe died, withont iſſue. 

Ann was affianced to Philip, ſon to Maxi- 
milian of Auſtria and Maria of Burgundy ; 
but, that marriage not ſucceeding, the mar- 
ried Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, by 
N ſhe had two ſons, who died, without 

ue. 

Bridget was a nun, at Dartford. | 

Mary, who was promiſed to the king of 
Denmark, died, at Greenwich, before the ce- 
lebration of her nuptials. 

Catharine, whom the king, her father, 
would have given to the infante of Spain, was 
eſpouſed ro William Courtney, earl of De- 
vonthire ; 9 whom ſhe had a ſon, created 
m—_ Exeter, in the reign of Henry 

It muſt be obſerved, thar, in the Engliſh 
hiſtories, there is a continual anachroniſm of 
a year, and ſometimes of two, from 1474, ta 
the end of this reign +. 


17. EDWARD V. 


Eowan FTER the death of Edward IV, the 


v. prince, his eldeſt ſon, between 12 


is pro- and 13 years of age, was prcclaimed king, 
prom by the name of Edward V; but his retgn was 
ril 9. 


ſhort and unfortunate, if the two months 
and 12 days that he bore the regal title, and 
which were entirely ſpent in depriving him of 
the crown, even before he had ſolemnly re- 
ceived it, are not racher to be accounted an 


* Jane Shore. 7 


interregnum; yet, as during that interval, 
he was generally owned, for ſovereign of Eng- 
land, hiſtorians have not ſcrupled to place him 
among the kings. The ſubject of this reign 
entirely conſiſts of the duke of Glouceſtcr's 
means, to diſpoſſeſs the young king, his ne- 
phew, and advance himſelf to the throne ; 
but, before I enter upon the relation of theſe 
abominable practices, it will be neceſſary to 


+ From Frances Plantagenet, his ſecond daughter, eſpouſed to Thomas Monk, Eſq; was lineally deſcended the 


late George Monk, duke of Albemarle. San f. 
4 In this reign, flouriſned ſeveral eminent perſons, ? 
and John Forteſcue, judge and chancellor of England. 


articularly Thomas Littleton, judge of the Common Pleas, 
In 1485, was born the noted Thomas Parr, a Shropſhire- 


man, who lived to the ycar 1535, being then brought up to London by the earl of Arundel, as a fingular rarity, 


where he died, after having lived, in the reigns of 10 kings ang queens, aged 152 ygars: 


thew 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1483. ſhew the ſtate of the court of England, be- 


fore the deceaſe of Edward IV. 


Eliſabeth Woodville, who, from a ſubject, 


became a queen, by being married ro Edward, 
held the precedency, at court, as well by the 
privileges common. to all queens, as her great 


credit ; for, from the time of her marriage, 
ſhe had acquired an influence over the king, 
'which ſhe preſerved, fo the day of his death. 


Her birth, by her father's ſide, was not very 


conſiderabſe; but her mother, who had been 
wife to the renowned duke of Bedford, was 


of the houſe of Luxemburgh, illuſtrious for the 
princes, kings, and even emperors it had gi- 


ven to Europe; fo that it is not at all ſur- 
priſing, that ſhe ſhould have a great ſoul, and 


think herſelf as worthy to command, as the 


nobleſt lords of England. In the interim, 
tho*', by being queen, ſhe acquired no right, 
to interpoſe in the publick affairs, ſhe artfully 
aſſumed it, by her aſcendant over the king; 


who, notwithſtanding Edward's falſeneſs to 


her, never diſcovered any _ of uneaſineſs; 
and the king, charmed to find himſelf at li- 
berty to gratify his inclinations, repaid this 
moderation, with all forts of condeſcenſion, 
which the queen knew how to improve. The 
advancement of Sir Richard Woodville, her 
father, to be earl of Rivers, and the mar- 
riage of her brother with the richeſt heireſs 
of the kingdom, were the firſt proofs ſhe gave 
of her power ; but, afterwards, Edward load- 
ed this family with riches and honours, and 
even deſired to marry his brother-in-law, 
Anthony, to the king of Scotland's ſiſter, as 
appears from the Collection of the Publick 
Acts. When the prince of Wales was of age 
to have a governor, this ſame lord, then earl 
of Rivers, was entruſted with that exalted 
office ; and the queen did not forget her own 


children, by her former husband, Sir John 


Grey of Groby ; for Thomas Grey, her eld- 


eſt ſon, was made marqueſs of Dorſet, go- 


Two par- 
tles at 
court, the 
old and 
the new 
nobility. 


vernor of the tower, and keeper of the 


king's treaſures; and Richard Grey, his 
brother, was created a baron, and had a 
conſiderable poſt, about the prince of Wales. 
If the queen had limited her favours to her 
ſons, her father, and her brother, it could not 
be thought very ſtrange; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that ſhe abuſed her power, by cauſing» 
many perſons to be created peers, who would 
have had no pretenſion to that honour, if 
they had not been ſupported by her favour. 
This occaſioned the diſtinction, in thoſe days, 
between the antient and the new nobility ; 
but, it this diſtinction did not redound to the 
honour of the latter, that diſadvantage was 
amply repaired, by the honourable and pro- 
fitable places procured them by the queen; 
who, by degrees, had, in 4 manner, baniſh- 
ed the antient nobility from the court, where 
ſcarce any appeared, except lords of the new 
creation, all attached to her intereſt. The 
caſe was much the ſame, in all the reſt of the 
kingdom, where the moſt important polts were 
filled by the queen's creatures; for her view 
was to preſerve her power, during the king's 
lle, and, if ſhe furvived him, to ſecure the 


ment of the kingdom, in her ſon's 1483. 

name, when he ſhould ſucceed to the crown ; Www 
but, by a fatality incident to the beſt con- 
trived projects, this very thing paved the 
way, for her own and her family's ruin. 


As the queen ſo openly declared againſt the 
antient families, it is natural to conceive, that 


ſhe was not beloved; and, accordingly, ſhe nobility. 


took all poſſible care to prevent the lords, 
whom ſhe diſliked, from having acceſs to the 
king. However, it was not in her power, to 
>xpel the court three lords of the antient no- 
bility, becaufe they had done the king (ſignal 
ſervices ; viz. Henry Stafford, duke of Buc- 
kingham, William Haſtings, and Thomas 
nley. 

"The firſt, of a very antient family, had 
likewiſe the advantage of deſcending from a 
daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 
Glouceſter, ſeventh ſon to Edward III, a 
enjoyed the office of high conſtable. 

The lord Haſtings was high-chamberlain ; 
and the king had a ſingular affection for him, 
by reaſon of his inviolable loyalty, of which he 
had given proots, in his adverſity ; 32 
larly, when he was obliged to fly into Holland. 
This lord was extremely devoted to the king's 
perſon, but deteſted the queen ; and, if he 
paid her any reſpect, it was. with reluEtance, 
and purely out of complaiſance to the king, 
his maſter. | | 

The lord Stanley, of an antient family, was 
alſo firmly attached to the king, without mak- 
ing much court to the queen. 


The king's concubines likewiſe made a con- JaneShot 
ſiderable figure, at court, on account of their _ 
influence over him; and there were three, min 


eſpecially, of whom Jane Shore alone was con- 
cerned in the evenrs of this new reign ; who 
was wife to a citizen of London, whom Ed- 
ward had debauched, and taken from her hus- 
band. She was extremely beautiful, and, at 
the ſame time, of a generoſity very uncom- 
mon, in perſons of her character. The king 
was no leſs charmed with her temper than 
her beauty; for he never heard her ſpeak ill 
of any perſon, nor ever perceived her to try 
to prejudice him againſt any man whatever. 
If the importuned him, ſometimes, it was in. 
behalf of the unfortunate ; and, when ſhe had 
done a good office, ſhe {corned to take a re- 
ward, leſt ſhe ſhould give occaſion to think, 
that ſhe acted from a motive of intereſt ; 
wherefore, ſhe had amaſſed but few riches, in 
compariſon of other concubines, whoſe avarice 
is inſatiable. 


The duke of Glouceſter was embarraſſed, The diſſi- 
between the two parties formed, at court, and N 
in the kingdom; and the only way, to pleaſe que ot 
the king, his brother, was to make court to Glou- 


the queen; but the duke, perceiving that ceſter. 


the queen's deſign was to ingroſs the govern- 
ment, in caſe — the king's death, could not 
be attached to her, without, forfeiting the af- 
fect ion of the antient nobility, whoſe aſſiſtance 
he might ſtand in need of, hereafter. As 
he was naturally a great diſſembler, he de- 
termined, publickly, to make his court to the 
queen; but, in private, he joined wo * 
. „„ 


govern 
ment. 
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1483. dude of Buckingham and the lords Haſtings 
Edward It is unneceſſaty to ſay mach af the two 
IV. ſends 2oung ptinces, the king's ſons, the eldeſt of 
his eldeſt hom was only 12, and the duke of York, 
Walcs. his brother, no more than nine rs old, 
Moore. -when the king, their father, di 
will be fuſſicient to obſerve, that, before Ed- 
ward IV. was ſeired with the diſtemper, that 
laid dum in his grave, he had ſent the prinoe 
his oldeſt ſon, with the earl of Rivers, his 
governor, into Wales, to ſome commo- 
tion; and the duke of York remained, at court, 
with the queen, his mother. 
The re- Edward was concerned to ſee the two 
concilia ties that were formed in his court; but, his 
_ of the Alection for the queen not permitting him to 
partice, 
before Ed- hold the balance even, he ne ed to pre- 
ward's vent the dangerous efteas. hilt he enjoy- 
death. ed his health, he imagined, that, during his 
Moore. life, he ſhould be maſter of both, and, by 
ſtrengthening the new nobility, render the 
old incapable of prejudicing the queen and 
her children, after his deceaſe; but, on his 
&cath-bed, he beheld this diviſion, in another 
light. He confdered, that he left, for the ſup- 
port of his houſe only new families, which had 
not had time to eſtabliſh themſelves, and en- 
tirely owed all their authority and influence 
to his favour, of which they would be thortly 
deprived; wheretoreghe was ſollicitous to repair 
thts error; but he could find no better way, 
than to perſuade the two parties to be recon- 
Tiled, for his ſake ; a weak expedient, to pro- 
duce the deſired effect! The regard for a 
dying king, never beloved by the antient 
——_— was far from being ſufficient to. ex- 
tinguiſh their hatred and envy of the queen's 
relations, which, watfortunately, had been but 
too much fomented; yet, betore he expired, 
Edward had, at leaſt, the ſatisfaction to foe 
an external reconciliation, which he thought 
ſincere, becaufe of the ſeeming readineſs and 
alacrity, with which both parties conſented to 
his requeſt. The carl of Rivers being abſent, 
the queen, his ſiſter, paſſed her word for 
him; and the marquels of Dorſer, her 
eldeſt fon, reprcſeming the family of Grey, 
embraced the duke of Buckingham and 
the lord __ hy. = Er 1 he op- 
polite party. e duke ouceſter, bei 
— hk upon the King's affairs, — 
not obſtruct this reconciliationg tho to him 
indeed, it would have been cxuremely preju- 
dicial had it been real and unteigued. - 
-The Edward's eyes were no ſooner cloſed than 
bud the two parties, forgetting their late mutual 
ries, _ proteltations of friendſhip, made it their ſole 
ſerzethe ttudy, how to gain the advantage one of ano- 
govern- ther; tho, in the interim, they unanimoully a- 
ent. greed to proclaim the deceaſed king 's eldeſt fon, 
be the name of Eward V. but, atter this, each 
ot them took ſuch meaſures, as wete judged 
moſt proper to attain their diflerent ends. The 
principal point was to become maſter of the 
King's * 24 in order to govern, in his name; 
and the queen hoped to preſerve and even to 
ĩucreaſe her authority, during the king her 
ſon's minority; but the contrary party.. torg- 


for it Rivers, 


c mercy of an imperious woman, and of the 


their own ſecurity, would infallibly- deftroy 


Mp. . 
A 


. 


daiv, that they ſhould be irrecovetably loſt, if 1483. 
the young prince was once in the hands of Www 
his mother. However, hitherto, the advan- 
tage was entirely on the queen's fide; who, 
immediately after the death of the king, her 
husband, diſpatched a courier to the carl of 
Li her brother, with the news; and ſhe 
likewiſe informed him, in the letter, that the PO, 
believed it abſolutely neceſſary for him to raife 9 
forces, in Wales, and the neighbouring 
counties, to enable him to conduct the new 
King ſafely to London, in order to his 
coronation. | | : 
On the other hand, the duke of Bucking- Bucking- 


par- ham and the lord Haſtings ſent an expreſs to the ham and 


duke of Glouceſter, acquainting him with the fin us 
King's death, and the queen's meaſures ; and Ca 
they alſo repreſented to him, that, as he to ſeize te 
was the king's uncle, by the father's fide, king's 
the government of the kingdom be | to Perſon. 
him, during the minority; but, if he did not 
now prevent the queen, it would be in vain 
to expect another opportunity; and in fine, 
they, at all hazards offered him 1000 men well 
armed, and ready to march, at the word 
of command. | 
It is not eaſy to determine, whether, before 
the deceaſe of Edward IV, the duke of Glon- 
oeſter had projected to aſcend the throne, to 
the prejudice of his nephews; but it is ſcarce 
to be queſtioned, that he formed this deſign, 
the very moment he heard of his brother's - 
death; tor all his after proceedings too mani- 
teltly appear to be 2 of a ſcheme 
laid, to compaſs that end. As for the lord 
Haſtings, it is certain, that his ſole view was, 
to take the government out of the hands of 
the queen and her relations; for his inflexible 
attachment to Edward IV. would never have 
ſuffered him to be concerned in a plot, to de- 
throne his ſon. As for the duke of 
ham, his conduct is more ambiguons; for 
he not only deteſted the queen and her fa- 
mily, but had always a particular reſpect for 
the duke of Glouceſter; which gives occafion 
to ſuſpect, that he joined with him, at firſt, 
in the - deſign to place him on the throne. 
Nevertheleſs, the hittorians only aſcribe to 
him art leaſt, in the beginning of thi reign, | 
the ſame intention with the lord Haſtings; A confe- 
namely to remove the queen from the gor Naccha 
vernment of the king's perſon, and of the * 
kingdom; but, however this be, the duke of 
Glouceſter, upon the news of the king's death, 
fent back the expreſs, with orders to deſire 
the duke of Buckingham and the lord Haft- 
ings, to come and conter with him, at Nor- 
thampton. | 
| Theſe lords, with ſome others, repairing The duke 
to the place appointed, the duke of Glou- of Glou- 
ceſter, in a long ſpeech, ſhewed them the e ä 
eat and impending danger, if the queen wy trench. 
uld be poſſeſſed of the government. He 
told them, They would be expoſed to the 


« two families ot Rivers and Grey, lately 
« raifed by the king, his brother, who, for 


«© thoſe whom they conſidered, as their ri- 
| | 98 «6 yals 
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1483. vals and enemies; that the late king had 
A © reitrained them, by his authority, within 
'« ſome bounds; but, when they ſhould at- 
tain the ſupreme power, in the name of 
« the young king, nothing would be able to 
“ curb their — He added, that no per- 
ſon had a better right, or was more concern- 
« ed than himſelf, to take care of the affairs 
of the kingdom, during the minority of the 
king, his nephew; that his conſtant attach- 
ment tothe king, his brother, was univerſa- 
« ly known; and, therefore, his tender at- 
e teEtion for his children would not ſuffer 
* him to leave them to the mercy of thoſe, 
who, on all occaſions, ſolely conſulted their 
own advancement: That, tor theſe reaſons, 
he was reſolved to do all that was poſſible, 
to promote the good of the nation, and the 
honour of his nephew, principally by giv- 
ing him an education, that ſhould render 
© him capable of treading in the ſteps of his 
illuſtrious anceſtors ; but that he could not 
expect to execute ſuch an undertaking, 
«© without the aſſiſtance of all honeſt men, 
and eſpecially of thaſe to whom he was ſpeak- 
40 ng, who, doubtleſs, had, like him, no 
<« other view, than the nation's welfare and 
glory; and that he had aſſembled them, 
to concert with them proper meaſures, in 
the preſent emergency, being fully deter- 
« mined not to proceed, without their advice.” 
The reſult This ſpeech meeting with applauſe, all the 
of the con- lords entered upon a ſerious debate, about the 
ference. means to be, uſed, to become maſter of the 
Moore. king's perſon. To ſucceed, by force, was ex- 
tremely difficult; for the earl of Rivers had 
not only drawn together a numerous body of 
troops, but might eaſily conduct the king to 
London, before they were in a condition to 
prevent it. Beſides, they would have given 
him too great an advantage, if, without any 
apparent neceſſity, they ſhould fo ſoon take 
up arms; for ſuch a ſtep would infallibly cauſe 
the people to join with their enemies, ſince 
it would be looked upon, as tending to ob- 
ſtruct the king's coronation. Theſe conſidera- 
tions induced the lords to reſolve to uſe po- 
licy ; and they agreed, that they ſhould con- 
tinue to ſhew a great zeal for the king, to 
deprive the queen of any pretence to raiſe for- 
ces, or keep thoſe on foot that were aſſembled 
by the carl of Rivers ; that the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ſhould endeavour to perſuade her to diſ- 
mits theſe troops, as uſcleſs; and that, if he 
incceeded, it thould be attempted to become 
maſter of the king, before his arrival at Lon- 
don; but if, on the contrary, the queen was 
bent to keep theſe forces, ſhe was to be amuſ- 
ed with negotiation, till they could openly 
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oppole her deſigns. 


The due. The conference being over, the lord Haſt- 
of Glou- ings poſted to London, where his [preſence 


ceſter's let - was neceflary, on account of his great intereſt 


ter to the in the city; and, preſently after, the duke 
Fro of Gloucelter ſent the queen a letter of con- 
dolence, upon the king's death, expreſſing the 
greœateſt affection for the young prince, his 
ſucceſſor, and an extraordinary reſpect for 


her. After this, he told her, He be- 


held, with extreme joy, all hearts united 1483. 

« in the ſame ſentiments; which infpired www 
« him wich hopes, that the king, his ne- 

„ phew, would paſs his minority, in a per- 

« fe& tranquillity : That, for his part, he 

« would labour, with all his might, to keep 
the people in the obedience due to their 
“ ſovereign, by giving them himſelf an ex- 
« ample of unlimited ſubmiſſion; that he did 
« not doubt, that ſhe would alſo contribute 
« to cauſe all the king's ſubje&s, to enjoy the 
c peace and quiet they had reaſon to expect; 
« that, therefore, he took the freedom to ad- 
«© viſe her, to exert herſelf to diſpel the old 
« jealouſies among the nobility, and confirm, 
« by her prudence, the reconciliation lately 
« made, before the king her husband's de- 
« ceaſe ; that his advice was, that, without 


« prejudice or partiality, merit ſhould be 


« rewarded, wherever it was found, that no 
ce one might juſtly complain of being neglect- 
cc ed, for mere party concerns; that this was 
« chiefly to be done, leſt, by acting otherwiſe, 
« diviſions, which ought to be buried in eter- 
© nal oblivion, were renewed ; that, therefore, 
© he could not forbear telling her, that he was 
« {urpriſed to hear the earl of Rivers was rai- 
e ſing-forces, to conduct the king to London, 
« ſince they ſeemed to be entirely needleſs; 
« that he was fully convinced of the goodneſs 
cc of her intention, but it was to be feared, 
e that this proceeding would be conſidered, in 
cc a quite different light; that troops, aſſem- 
« bled upon the frivolous pretence of provi- 
« ding for the king's ſafety, when none ap- 
« peared to give him any diſturbance, muſt 
c neceſlarily create ſuſpicions in the oppoſite 
ce party fo lately reconciled ; that the precau- 
ce tions ſeveral lords would, undoubtedly, take, 
© to ſcreen themſelves from the impending 
© miſchiefs, were the natural and infallible 
c fruits of theſe ſuſpicions; that, therefore, 
ce this unneceſſary proceeding, to avoid a 
« groundleſs peril, would endanger the peace 
« of the whole kingdom ; that, if once theſe 
« ſuſpicions ſhould prevail, and two armies be 
© on foot in the kingdom, God alone knew 
ce the iflue; and that, for theſe reaſons, of 
© which, doubtleſs, ſhe perceived the ſtrength, 
c he adviſed her to diſmiſs her troops, that all 
ce the nobility of the realm might come, with- 
out fear or jealouſy, to pay their reſpects to 
« their young ſovereign, and contribute, each 
« according to his ability, to the preſervation 
« of peace and union in the \ſtate.” 1 
The queen very imprudently fell in with The queen 


this advice, not diſcerning the venom; and falls into 


ſhe more readily complied with it, as it came he ſnars. 
from a brother-in-law, who had always been e 
firmly attached to the intereſts of the late 
king, and ſtill ſnewed himſelt extremely zea- 

lous, for her and her children. During Ed- 
ward IV's life, the duke of Glouceſter had 
been very reſpectful to the queen; moreover, 
there was not in his letter a ſingle word, to 
induce her to believe, that he deſigned to diſ- 

pute the government with her; and, in fine, 

the conſidered, that the duke could not aſpire 


to the crown, without ſupplanting two ne- 


phews, 


en 


— 
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1483. phews, and five nieces, who were not in his 


WY NY 


The duke 
of Glou- 
ceſter and 
his friends 
go and 
meet the 


- king. 
Moore. 


wer. This alone might have removed her 
ſuſpicions, if ſhe could have entertained any; 
wherefore, ſhe wrote to the earl of Rivers, her 
brother, that ſhe judged it proper, that he 
ſhould difmiſs his troops, to prevent ground- 
leſs jealouſies; and the earl, immediately, o- 
beying her orders, and retaining only the 
king's domeſticks, began his journey, to con- 
duct him to London. 

The young king approaching Northampton, 
the dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham, ho 
had brought into the town goo armed men, 
went to meet him, and ſaluted him with great 
reſpect; and, in diſcourſing with the earl of 
Rivers, they told him, that Northampton was 
ſo full of ſtrangers, and ill provided with pro- 
viſions and other accommodations, that it would 
be inconvenient for the king's, and their teti- 
nue, to lodge in that place. Then, they ad- 
viſed him to carry the king to Stony-Stratford, 
which 1s only 12 miles farther, in the road to 
London; and they added, that they would 
return to Northampton, and wait upon the 
king, in the morning. Upon parting, one of 
of them propoſed to the earl, in a free and ea- 
ſy manner, as if it had been a ſudden thought, 
to go and paſs the night with them, at Nor- 
thampton, whilſt the king reſted, at Stony- 
Stratford; and the earl, not ſuſpecting their 
deſign, accepted this kind invitation; nay, he 
was even glad of an occaſion, to cement their 
mutual reconciliation, by this mark ot confi- 
dence. | 

The three lords, arriving at Northampton, 
ſpent the evening together, in periect harmo- 
ny, with mutual proteſtations of fricudſhip and 
offers of ſervice; and, at bed-time, the carl of 
Rivers withdrew to his lodgings. The other 
two paſled the reſt of the night, in conſulting 
about proper meaſures, ſince the earl of Rivers 
had indiſcreetly put himſelf into their hands; 
and, their conlultation being ended, they ſe- 
cured the keys of the inn where they lodged, 
under the pretence that they would be the firſt 
that ſhould attend the king, in the morning. 
For the greater precaution, they ſent a conſi- 
derable number of men, to line the way, and 
ſuffer no perſon whatever to enter Stony-Strat- 
ford; and, at break of day, they were ready 
to mount, whilſt the earl of Rive's was ſtill in 
bed ; but, in the interim, one ot his people 
waking him, and telling him, that the dukes of 
Glouceſter and Buckingham were ready to de- 
part, and that no perſon was ſuffered to go out 
of the inn, he, directly, put on his clothes, to 
know the reaſon of this procceding. However, 
he found them in a very diflereut diſpoſition 


from that wherein he had left them, ſome hours 


before ; for, upon his approach, they began 
to quarrel with him, charging him with alle- 
nating the king's affection from his molt faith- 
ful ſubjects; adding, that they ſhould take care 
to prevent the like practices, tor the future. 
The earl would have returned a calm anſwer 
to this accuſation ; but, reuſing to hear him, 
they committed him to the cuitody of ſome of 
their ſervants, and, mounting their horſes, 
rode away to the king. 
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They found the 


remounted, in order to attend him. Before 
they were out of the town, they quarrelled 
with the lord Grey, the king's halt- brother, 
and accuſed him, of having, jointly with the 
marquels of Dorſet, his brother, and the earl of 
Rivers, his uncle, formed a project to become 
maſter of the king's perſon; and they likewiſe 
taxed the marqueſs of Dorſet, with taking 
out of the. tower the treaſure, committed to 
his cuſtody by the late king. Upon this, the 
king told them, that, as to what concerned 
the marqueſs of Dorſet, he could ſay nothing, 
but would anſwer for the conduct of the carl 
of Rivers and the lord Grey, who had been 
continually with him ; to which the duke of 
Buckingham replied, that they had induſtri- 
ouſly concealed their plots from his highneſs ; 
and, at the fame time, he ordered his peo- 
ple to arreſt the lord Grey, with Sir Thomas 
2 and Sir Richard Hawſe, and, in- 
ſtead of proceeding to London, conducted the 
king back to Northampton. The ſame, or 
next day, the priſoners were carried to Pon- 
tefract- caſtle, the governor whereof was the 
duke of Glouceſter's creature ; and the kin 
ſeemed to be extremely troubled, for the dil 


grace of his brother and uncle, as well as for They ſcize 
the violence to his own perſon ; but he had "Pon the 
no way, to free himſelf from his new gover- 8 


nors, except his tears, which were little re- 
rage yer, in the mean while, they paid 

im all the reverence uſually paid to a — 
reign, to blind the eyes of the people by theſe 
out ward marks of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. 


The neus reaching the queen, ſhe per- The queen 
ceived her error, in relying on the duke of takes ſane- 
Glouceſter, and, immediately, ſuſpected, that tuarꝭ in 


he had formed deſigns ſtill more deſtructive to 


the royal family; but, being deprived of the 8 


aſſiſtance of her brother and ſons, as well as 

of their counſels, ſhe had no other refuge, than 

with the duke of York, her ſon, and the reſt 

of her family, to take ſanctuary in Weſtmin- 
er. 

The lord Haftings, then at London, as I 
obſerved, deteſted the queen, but loved the 
king and all the family of Edward IV; and, 
tho he engaged in Glouceſter's and Bucking- 
ham's plot, it was becauſe he believed, that 
it only tended to prevent the queen from aſ- 
ſuming the government, which he thought 
juſt and reaſonable. Having intelligence, in 


the night, of what had paſſed at Northamp- 


ton, he, forthwith, ſent the news to Dr. 
Rotherham, archbiſhop of York and lord 
chancellor, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, 
that he had no reaſon to be alarmed ; that 


the king's perſon was in no danger, and what 


had happened would, very ſoon, turn to the 


weltare of the kingdom. The archbiſhop, ri- The arck- 


ſing that moment, repaired to the queen, car- b hop ot 
York gives 

d a 22 her marks 

found her in a diſconſolate condition, fitting af his HA. 


upon the ground, lamenting her own and her jiry, 


rying the great ſeal along with him; and he 


children's tate, whilſt her domellicks were bu- 
ſy, in removing ſuch goods as were neceflary 
into the ſanctuary. He endeavoured to _ 

ort 


/ 


| ing prince rendy to de- 1483. 
part; and, paying him their reſpects, they . 
r 
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1483. fott her, informing her of what the lord Haſt- 
AJ ings had declated to him; but it was not 
vety eaſy to perſuade her, that any good could 
come from {6 avowed an enemy. Then the 
relate, ro inſpire her with 1 * told her, 
that the king's perſon was fate, ſince the duke 
df Vork, his brother, was not in the power 
bf thoſe whom ſhe conſidered, as her enemies ; 
and he likewiſe aſſured her, that, if they ſhould 
preſume to put the king to death, ot giverhe 


trown to another, he would, immediately, 


crown the duke of York: In fine, to give her 
all poſſible proofs of his you © he left the 
great ſeal with her; but, reflecxing afterwards 
upon his error, in reſigning ſuch a ious 
ledge, committed to him by the late King, 
| e ſent for it again, as ſoon as he catne home. 

A tumult In the interim, there was a great com- 
at London motion in the city of London; ſevetal 
> of the Londoners, alarmed-at the news they 
4 had juſt received, which, probably, was ex- 
ceedingly aggravared, had taken up arms. But 
the lord Haſtings, being ſenſible that an inſur- 
rection, at London, might diſconſert the mea- 
ſures of his friends, at Northampton, inſtant- 
ly, coming to the city, where his credit was 
at, aſſured the citizens, that the king was 
n no danger; that, indeed, the earl of Ri- 
vers, the ford Grey and ſome others were 
arreſted, for conſpiring againſt the dukes of 
Olouceſter and Buckingham, but would be 
brought to a legal trial; yet this was no juſt 
_ reaſon tor them to take up arms, and they might 
be called to an account, for the tumult, it they 
did not, at once, lay down their arms. The citi- 
zens, ſuppoſing the lord Haſtings, who was of 
the duke of Buckingham's party, to have a 
thorough knowledge of this affair, immediate- 

| ly, retired to their own habitations. 
The ki Shortly after, the dukes of Glouceſter and 
is brought Buckingham conducted the king to London, 
to London. paying him all the reſpe& due to his dignity ; 
Moore. and, whiltt they were on the road, they caufed 
a report to be ſpread, that the earl of Rivers 
and the reſt of the priſoners, at Pontefract, 
had formed a deſign to kill them; and their 
ſervants ſhewed people barrels of arms, 
which, they ſaid, wete found among the Dag. 
gage of the conſpirators. The news of the 
extraordinary reſpeꝭt paid to the King flying 
to London, Pebor, his arrival, greatly contri- 
buted to reſtore quiet, tothe city, becauſe, in all 
appearance, there had been no attempt upon 
the King's perſon, or dignity; and, at his 
e þ the le went out, in crowds, 
to receive him. The young king entered the 
city, attended by a great number of lords, 
and particularly by the duke of Glouceſter, 
who followed him, bare-headed ; and he was 
lodged in the biſhop's palace, to ſhe what con- 


ings. 
Moore. 


fictence they placed in the citizens, and that they 


only conſulted his ſafety; which gement 
entirely diſpelled the ſuſpitions of the duke of 
Glouceſter, raiſed by the Northampton affair. 
The duke The rejoicings for the king's ſafe arrival be- 
of (eu- ing over, it was neceſſary to ſettle the govern- 
ceſter calls ment, during his minority, which was to laft, 


a grand ſeyen years; and the moſt natural way would 
council 
Moore. 


hare been to call a parliament, as was practiſed, 


upon the deceaſe of Henry V; but as, during A 1483. 
patliament, all other authority would have wry ww 
ceaſed, till the government was regulated, the 

duke of Glouceſter was unwilling to part with 

the power he had acquired, by ſeizing the 

king's perſon. Indeed, he might have expett- 

ed, that the parliament would have made him 
ptotector of the realm, ſince he was the only 

prince of the blood capable of holding the 

reins of the government; but the care of the 

young king's perſon and education would, 
doubtleſs, have been committed to others ; for 

it is a conſtant and very reaſonable rule, not to 

truſt a minor king to thoſe that may be gainers 

by his ruin. This was what gave the duke ot 
Glouceſter the greateſt anxiety and uneaſi- 

neſs ; for he reſolved to continue maiter of 

the king's perſon, without which it would 

have been extremely difficult to accomplith his 
deſigns ; and, therefore, he judged it to be : 
more agreeable to his intereſts to call a great He is de- 
council, and not ſummon a parliament, till he rd pro- 
had ſecured the crown. This council chief- r. 
ly conſiſting of the antient nobility and the 

duke of Glouceſter's friends, declared him 
protector of the king and kingdom, uſurping 

a privilege peculiarly belonging to the parlia- 

ment; but, as I have oſten obſerved, it is 

cafier to induce the parliament to confirm 

what is done, than cauſe it to do what is 
deſired. 

The ſeizing of the king's perſon, and the The 
procuring himſelf to be declared protector, doubtful 
were the two firſt ſteps by which the duke ot _— 
Glouceſter intended to aſcend the throne ; and d 
each of theſe had its fair and foul ſide. In 
the firſt place, aſter the death of Edward IV, 
as the queen and her relations had no ri 
to ſeiꝛe the government of the realm, it could 
not be thought ſurpriſing, that the duke of 
Glouceſter ſhould aſſume, near the king, the 
dignity to which he was intitled by his birth; 
but his fraud and violence to the queen's re- 
lations gave occaſion to ſuſpect, that he had 
tormed deeper deligns. In the next place, 


nothing was more natural than to ſee the 


King's uncle protector of the kingdom; but, 
at the ſame time, his affecting to obtain that 
dignity, without vouchſafing to call a parlia- 
ment, and his cauſing to be annexed to the 
office of protector of the realm that of pro- 
tector of the king, were extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, that might have raiſed juſt ſuſpici- 
ons; and yet the conſequenoe was not per- 
ceived, till it was too late to prevent it; 
however, leſt theſe irregularities ſhould open 
the eyes of the people, the duke induſtriouſ- 
ly concealed himſelf, under the vail of an 
extraordinary zeal for the king his nephew's 
2 and an extreme reſpect tor his per- 
ſon. 

The duke was no ſooner declared protec- Alterations 
tor, than he took the great ſeal from arch- at court. 
biſhop Rotherham, who had given him a Moore. 
very plaufible pretence, and delivered it to 
the biſhop of Lincoln; but the duk of Buck 
ingham and the lord Haſtings were confirm 
od in their places; tho great alterations were 
made, in all the reſt of the poſts, the new 

| | protectot 


ions 


Boox XIII. 
1483. protector putting in his own creatures, in the 


room of the queen's, who filled them betore. 
The lord Haſtings was not, as yet, truſted, with 
the ſecret of his principal delign; but he did 
not deſpair of gaining him, when his affairg 
were more advanced. As Haſtings was an 
avowed enemy to the queen and her family, 
and had a great intereſt in London, this was, 
at preſent, ſufficient tor the protectors pur- 
pole for, without knowing it, he could be 
erviceable to him, in the execution of his 
projects, which it was not yet proper to diſ- 
cover. | 
The pro- Io proceed, with any probability of ſucceſs 
tector in his deſign, it was neceſſary for the duke 
moves of Glouceſter to have the young duke of 
council to 5 
take the York in his power, as well as the king, his 
duke of brother; for to dethrone, or murder, the 
York from king, would have been altogether inlignin- 


the queen. cant, whilſt the duke of York was out of his 


Moore. reach. He, therefore, moved, in the coun- 


cil, whether it would not be requiſite to get 
the duke of York out of the queen's hands, 
and 8 him with the king, his brother; 
and he made, on this occaſion, a very long 

h, wherein, after profeſſing an extraor- 
inary zeal for the royal family, and con- 
firming what he ſaid, with a ſolemn oath, 
he diſplayed the reaſons, that required the 
young prince's removal from the queen. The 
firſt was, © That the queen's retiring to a 
ſanctuary, without any apparent danger 
* to herſelf, or family, mutt neceſſarily be 
* conſidered, as an affront to the govern- 
ment; and, ſecondly, her ſole view muſt 
« have been to raiſe diſturbances, by mak- 
<« ing the people believe, that the king was 
* in danger, ſince no other conſequence 
© could be inferred from her conduct; that, 
te therefore, it was neceſlary to undeceive 
« the people, by procuring the duke of York, 
« and cauſing him to be educated, according 
< to his quality; and that, the more viſibly 
« the queen's malice appeared, the more vi- 
* goroully it ſhould be endeavoured to pre- 
« vent its effets: That it was manileſt, 
5 * ſhe was labouring to __ in _= 
« kingdom, a party capable of placing her 
« at . head 95 N. in 3 reign; 
« and that it was with difficulty, and by an 
« amazing chance, that they were freed from 
« the imperious rule of that princeſs and her 
« family; but, if the king ſhould happen to 


die, the realm would be again plunged in- 


« to the ſame calamities, ſince ſhe had the 
« Jawful heir in her power. On the other 
« hand, it was neceflary to conſider what re- 
flections foreigners would make, when they 
c heard, that, whilſt one of Edward's ſons 
«< was crowned, the other was forced to keep in 
ce a ſanctuary; that it would be diſhonourable 
to the government, to ſuffer themſelves to 
«© be, thus, braved by a woman, who had 
« attempted to cauſe the king's council to be 
looked upon, as enemies to the royal ta- 
«© mily; moreover, that the king, being young 
and wanting ſome diverſion, could not have 
a more agreeable companion than his own 
brother, and there was no reaſon to Keep 


a 
e * 
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« them aſunder. In fine, it would be inde- 1483. 
cent to proceed to the coronation, in tj 
ce abſence of the duke of York, the ſecond 
<« perſon in the ſtate, who, having an un- 
* queſtionable right to be preſent, could 
not be debaried of it, without injuſtice. 
Upon all theſe accounts, he concluded, that 
* deputies ſhould be ſent to the queen, to 
s delire her to deliver the duke of York to 
* the king, his brother; and he added, that 
“he thought the cardinal archbiſhop of Can- 
< terbury to be the titteſt perſon for this de- 
putation; and that, it, in ſpite of all the 
archbiſhop's arguments, ſhe ſhould obſti- 
natcly keep the young prince with her, 
and perſiſt in her groundleſs ſuſpicions, it 
was his opinion, that the council ſhould 
take him away, by force. Theſe were his 
ſentiments; and he deſired every member 
of the council freely to ſpeak his own. 
The cardinal readily undertook to go and The arch- 
acquaint the queen with the council's plea- *i\hop er 
ſure; bur, he, by no means, approved the Sens ng 
motion of violating the privileges of a ſanc- 4 
tuary. He obſerved, that the church of Weſt- queen; 
miniter was conſecrated, 500 years ſince, by and he is 
St. Peter himſel, who deſcended from hea- N 
ven, attended by multitudes of angels; that the . 
no king of England had ever preſumed to tary. 
violate that ſanctuary; and that ſuch an Moore. 
attempt would intallibly draw down the 
juit vengeance of God upon the whole king- 
dom. | 

The duke of Buckingham replied, with Bucking- 
great warmth, to this part of the cardinal's M's rea- 


cc 
cc 


tpeech; and he ſhewed, that ſanctuaries were ſons for 1. 


deligned only to protect ſuch, as had reaſon 

to tear oppreſſion and violence, and not to 
countenance ſrivolous and malicious ſuſpici- 
oas, detrimental to the king and kingdom. 

After many ſharp invectives againſt the queen, 
he enlarged upon the abuſes of ſanctuaries; 

particularly, as they afforded thoſe, who fled 

thither, means to eſcape. He added, that 
tho* the duke of York was neither guilty, nor 

oppreſſed, there was cauſe to fear, that the 

the queen, his mother, would carry him out 

ot the kingdom, which might, hereafter, 
give the queen an opportunity to invade Eng- 
land, by che help ot ſome foreign prince, up- 

on trivolous pretences, which would never be 

wanting; and, in fine, after alledging ſeveral 
other reaſons, he agreed with the protector 
to take the duke of York, by force, out of the 
ſanctuaiy, ii the queen reſuſed to deliver him; 
and, this matter being debated, the opinion 
ot the protector and the duke of Buckingham 
prevailed, tho' it was oppoſed by mot of the 
eccleſiaſticks there preſent, 

The cardinal, coming to the queen, advanc- A confe- 
ed all poſſible arguments, to prevail with her rence be- 
to comply; alluring her, that neither the King, "Wee? _ 
herſelt, nor the duke of York were in 5 e 


: the arch- 
He ſpoke, with greater confidence, as he be- biſhop. 


lieved what he ſaid, not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect- Mowre. 
ing the duke of Glouceſter of having formed. 
evil deſigus; for, as to the violence uſed to 
the qucci's relations, being ignorant, whether 
they were innocent, he did not think it any 
9 1 great 
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great injuſtice to detain them, ſome time, in 
priſon, to prevent their diſturbing the king- 
dom, by their immoderate ambition; but all 
his eloquence was incapable of convincing the 
queen, who evidently perceived, in the duke 
of Glouceſter's conduct, too much reaſon to 
ſtrengthen her fears. At laſt, the cardinal, 
finding that his arguments were ineffectual, 
repreſented to her, that the council, appre- 
henſive of her carrying the prince, her ſon, 
out of the kingdom, had reſolved to take him, 


by force, out of his ſanctuary, if ſhe would 


not voluntarily deliver him ; and the queen, 
hearing theſe menaces, inſiſted on the privi- 
leges of ſanctuaries, which was entirely need- 
leſs, ſince ſhe ſpoke to a prelate, who had, ſo 
lately, been a zealous advocate for the ſame ; 
but, at length, ſeeing herſelt preſſed to obey 


the council's order, ſhe freely declared to the 


cardinal the real grounds of her fears. She 
told him, that ſhe could not help ſuſpecting 
the duke of Glouceſter, of having deſigns de- 
ſtructive to the royal family, which he could 
not accompliſh, without having both the bro- 
thers in his power; and that the only means, 
to preſerve the king, was to keep the duke of 
Vork out of their uncle's reach. The cardinal, 
upon this diſcourſe, warmly replied, that, ſince 
ſhe obſtinately terrified herſelf with vain and 
imaginary ſuſpicions, he would ſay no more, 
on that head; that, being only the council's 
deputy, and the affair not concerning him, in 
particular, he would urge her no farther, leſt 
he ſhould give her occaſion to think him in 
the plot ſhe apprehended : That, however, 
he obſerved, with grief, her ill opinion of the 
members of the council ; that ſhe muſt believe 
them to be either void of underſtanding, not 
to perceive what ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw ſo plain- 
ly, or elſe ſo wicked as to lend their aſſiſtance 
to the duke of Glouceſter ; that, for his part, 
he could contidently affirm, that the duke had 
never entertained ſuch a thought ; and that 
the council would be exceedingly ſorry to find 
themſelves charged with treachery, or extreme 
imprudence. The good cardinal, to diſpel the 

een's fears, affirmed nothing but what he 
really believed, becauſe he was not in the 
protector's confidence; and, accordingly, the 
queen felt herſelt not a little ſhaken by the 


| aſſurances of a perſon of his character. It was 


apparent, that, if the council deſigned to de- 
ceive her, they would not have made him 
their inſtrument ; and yet ſhe could not lay 
aſide her jealous apprehenſions. In the in- 
terim, ſhe ſaw the cardinal ready to return, 
and herſelf on the point of being expoſed to 
the violence of her enemies, and obliged to 
do, by force, what was civilly defired ; and, 
therefore, coming to a ſudden reſolution to 
give up the young prince, ſhe caught him in 
her arms, tenderly took her leave of him, 
and, with a thower of tears, delivered him 
to the cardinal, who brought him to the pro- 
tector. He no ſooner ſaw his young nephew, 
than he ran to him, with open arms, to em- 
brace him and give him marks of a feigned at- 
fe&ion, aſſuring him, that he would always be 
to him, inſtead of a father ; and then he car» 
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ried him to the king, who, without knowing 1383. 
how he came there, was overjoyed at his Www 
company. A few days after, the protector 
found ſome pretence ro conveigh them both 
to the tower; tho, before, they lodged, at 
the biſhop's palace, in the heart of the city. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that the duke of The duke 
Glouceſter did not communicate his moſt ſe- of Glou- 


claimed, and his hatred had even extended to 
the king's perſon, tho* he had not dared to 
diſcover it ; and he had joined with the duke 
of Glouceſter, ro deprive the queen and her 
relations of the government of the kingdom, 

during the king's minority; yet it is not be- 

lieved, that, at firſt, his views had any far» 

ther extent ; for, as he wanted only to ſecure, 

or increaſe his credit, a minority ſcems to have 

been more proper for his purpoſe, than the 
government of an adult prince, ſuch as the 

duke of Glouceſter. Nevertheleſs, as he was 

a man of vicious principles, it was eaſy tor 

the protector to engage him in his plot, by 

the hopes of a reward; and it is ſaid, he not 

only promiſed to procure him the lands he 
deſired, but alſo to give him a part of the 

late king's wardrobe, to furniſh his houſe in a 
magnificent manner, and enſure to his heirs 

the office of high-conſtable, of which he was 
poſſeſſed; but, however this be, it is certain, 

that, from this time, he appeared no leſs 

eager, than the protector himſelf, to place 

him on the throne; and the only queſtion, 

that now remained, was, how to put this pro- 

ject in execution. 

After this, the conferences, between the The reſule 
duke of Glouceſter and his truſty friends, be- of ther 
came more frequent, than before ; and, they projects 
debated the principal difficulties, that might 
occur in the purſuit of the deſign, and the 
means to ſurmount, or prevent them. In a 
word, they came to the following reſclutions, 
which were conſidered, as the plan of their 
future proceedings. Firſt, as the greateſt op- 
poſition was, probably, to be expected from 
the queen, it was reſolved to diſpatch the pri- 
ſoners, at Pontefract, in order to deprive the 
royal family of their main ſupport ; to which 
the lord Haſtings readily conſented, tho' he 
was ignorant of the protector's real mot ive, 
in putting theſe lords to death. 2. It was 
agreed to engage in the plot the fitteſt perſons 
to accompliſh it ; that is, in other words, 
villains capable of any undertaking, withour 
the leaſt regard to honour, juſtice, or con- 
ſcience. 3. It was judged neceflary to find 
ſome foundation to ſupport the duke of Glon- 
ceſter's pretenſions, in order to amuſe the peo- 
ple. 4. As ſecrecy was no leſs requilite, till 
matters were ripe for execution, it was de- 
termined ſtil] to ſhew publickly a ſettled de- 
ſign to cauſe the king to be crowned, 5. Laſt- 
ly, It was agreed, that the lord Haltings 

guld either be gained, or diſpatched out of 


the 
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at Ponte- 


fact. appointed, the four lords that were under his 


cuſtody. 


The pro- He afterwards applied himſelf particularly 
tector to gain Sir Edmund Shaw, then mayor of 
3 London, and proved ſucceſsful; and the 
— mayor engaged in the plot his brother, John 
Moore, Shaw, a celebrated preacher, and one Pinker, 


monk and provincial of the Auguſtine friars, 

who were greatly eſteemed by the people; 

to whom the protector joined Catesby, an 

intimate friend and confident of the lord 

Haſtings. 

A report Theſe were the inſtruments the protector's 

is ſpread ſecret council reſolved to employ, to ſpread 

=_ the among the people the reaſons- that might 

6m. 7 ſtrengthen his pretenſions; and this appeared 

ward IV. to be extremely difficult, ſince there were 

ind V. three princeſles and fix princes before him, 

Moore. viz. the king, the duke of York, his brother, 

Edward I V's five daughters, the earl of M ar- 

wick, ſon to the late duke of Clarence, and 

Margaret, his fifter. A ſingle expedient 

ſeemed ſufficient to deſtroy the rights of theſe 

princes and princefles ; namely, to intimate 

that Edward IV's children were all baſtards, 

and Edward himſelt and the duke of Clarence, 

his brother, not ſons to the late duke of York, 

To exclude Edward's children, it was deter- 

mined to alledge the validity of his pretended 

marriage- contract with Eliſabeth Lucy, before 

he married Eliſabeth Woodville, from whence 

it followed, that the children, by the latter 

marriage, were illegitimate; and this pre- 

tenſion was to be proved by the ducheſs of 

York's teſtimony, who had advanced that ar- 

gument, to hinder the king, her fon, from 

eſpeuſing Sir Richard Woodville's daughter. 

If we may believe Philip de Commines, the 

biſhop of Bath and Wells then affirmed, that 

he married Edward IV. to a lady, named 

Eleanor Talbot, before he eſpouſed the queen ; 

that it was done, without a witneſs, and the 

king had ſtrictly enjoined him, never to diſ- 

cover it to any perſon whatever: Bur we do 

not find, in the Engliſh hiſtorians, that the 

duke of Glouceſter, at the time we are ſpeak- 

ing of, made uſe of this reaſon, tho' it would 

have been more plauſible than that drawn trom 

Edward's marriage with Eliſabeth Lucy; for 

Edward had taken precautions, with reipect to 

the laſt, as was obſerved, in the hiſtory of his 

reign, whereas the firit would have been un- 

anſwerable, being ſupported by the evidence 

of the very prelate that pretended to perform 

the ceremony. Ir is, therefore, improbable, 

that the duke of Gloucetter ſhould overlook 

ſo great an advantage; but it is very poſſible, 

that Philip de Commines might be mifin— 

formed, or, at leaſt, miitaken in the name of 
Edward's miſtreſs. 

In the interim, as it was not eaſy to prove 

Edward's pretended mar iage wita Elitabeth 

Lucy; and as, on the coutrary, the bifflops 
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Www wyeeceſſaryv, by reaſon of his great intereſt in the 
* London. 

Orders to his plan being laid, the protector wrote 

behead the to Sir Richard Ratclifle, governor of Ponte- 

prifoners fratt and his creature, to behead, on a day 
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had declared, that there was no mutual con- 1483. 
tract, the ptote@or's council judged, that the: 


other point ſhould be principally urged, viz. The pro- 
that Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence — * 
were not fons to the late duke of York ; by > weary pod 


which were, at once, excluded the poſterity ports a- 
of theſe two princes, and then the duke of gainſt Ed- 
Glouceſter was next heir to the crown. To ard IV. 
ſupport this aſſertion, it was reſolved to plead Nee 
the duke of Clarence's own teftimony, who, 

as was pretended, maintained, that Edward 

IV. was illegitimate ; and ſome of the late 

duke of York's ſervants were already ſuborn- 

ed, who induſtriouſſy ſpread various reports, 

to confirm what was intended to be intimat- 

ed to the people. They gave out, that the 

ducheſs of York had admitted to her bed cer- 

tain perſons perfectly reſembling Edward IV. 

and the duke of Clarence; and that the 

duke of Glouceſter alone was fon to the duke 

of York. 

To exclude the earl of Warwick and his A pretence 
ſiſter, it was reſolved to inſiſt on the attainder to exclude 
oi the duke of Clarence, their father ; which, 3 
it was alledged, rendered them incapable of pairs. 
any inheritance. Thus, the duke of Glou- Moore. 
ceſter did not ſcruple to accuſe his own mo- 
ther of adultery; but this was one of the 
leaſt of the crimes, which paved his way to 
the throne, ſo extremely was he blinded by 
his ambition. 

Having, thus, prepared all matters, the Two 
protector pretended to haſten the king's co- Councils 
ronation ; and, with this view, he appointed g — 
a particular council, which met, every day, Moore. 
to regulate the preparations. This council 
was compoſed of ſuch lords as were molt at- 
tached to Edward TV's family, among whom 
the two archbiſhops, the bifhop of Ely, the 
lord Haſtings, and the lord Stanley were the 
chick; and he had likewiſe another council 
conſitting of his creatures, which alſo met re- 
gula ly; but the deſign of their conſulta- 
tions was only, how to defer the coronation, 
and place the protector on the throne. 

The lords, appointed to haiten the prepa- Moore. 
rations for the coronation, ſoon perceived, 
that all their orders were retarded by ob- 
ſtacles from another quarter; and, on the 
other hand, they were ſomewhat ſurpriſed, 
that the protector ſeldom ſuffered the king to 
be ſeen; that the young prince had bur ver 
few attendants, whilſt he prote&or's 3 
was filled with unnebeſſary people, and a 
crowd of courtiers, who were always kindly 
received and careſſed; which things, joined 
to the affected delays of the coronation, be- 
gan to create ſuſpicion in thoſe who were 
ſincerely devoted to the perlon of the king, 

The lord Stanley, a man of great penetration, 
was the firſt that diſcovered his fears ot the 
protector's evil deſigns ; and he freely ſpoke 
his mind to his tellow=counſellors, declaring, 
that he did not approve of tie duke of Glou- 
ceiter's proceedings; that the other council 
which ſo often met, and whole reſolves Mere 
ſo carefully concealed, was to him very ſuſ- 
picious; and that, therefore, they gught tg 
think, betimes, of means to x revent the im- 

pending 
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nding danger. This advice was prudent ; 


ut the lord Haſtings, ſtill prepoſſeſſed that the 


The pro- 
tector 
ſounds 


Haſtings 


protector deſigned only to humble the queen's 
party, removed all theſe ſuſpicions. He at- 
tirmed, that he would pawn his life, thar, it 
any thing was tranſacted, in the other council, 
derrimental to the king and the ſtate, he 
ſhould be, immediately, informed of it by 
one of the members.; he meant Catesby, his 
friend and confident “; but he was a ſtranger 
to Catesby's treachery, who was, therefore, 
truſted by the duke of Glouceſter. Thus, 
Stanley and the other lords of his party, pre- 
ferring the lord Haſtings's aſſurances to their 
own judgment, took no meaſures, to ſtop the 
protector's progreſs ; which they might eaſi- 
ly have done, had they attempted it, in 
time. 

In the mean while, the duke of Glouceſter, 
being ſenſible that the lord Haſtings was firm- 
ly attached to the king, reſolved to engage 


and ſends him in the plot, or deſtroy him; and, there- 
him to the fore, he ordered Catesby to ſound him, but 


king. 
Moore. 


with all imaginable caution, leſt he ſhould diſ- 
cover the delign. Catesby, leading the lord 
Haſtings to diſcourſe, about ſtate-affairs, re- 
preſented to him, that people talked very much 


ol the duke of Glouceſter's right to the crown, 


in preference to Edward IV's children, and 
many were perſuaded, that his title was juſt; 
that ir was publickly ſaid, ir could be wiſhed, 


that the reaſons alledged, in his favour, were 


valid, becauſe it would be more beneficial to 


the nation to be governed by a man, than by 


Haſtmgs's 
death 18 
reſolved. 
Moore. 


a child; but that, for his part, he had not 
yet examined the matter, and ſhould be glad 
firſt to know his opinion. Haſtings, not ſuſ- 
pecting his friend, fully communicated his ſen- 
timents, and imparted to him the lord Stan- 
ley's ſuſpicions of the duke of Glouceſter; 
adding, that he would rather ſee the deſtruc- 
tion of the protector and the duke of Buc- 
kingham, than the late King's children de- 
prived of their right; and that, if he perceiv- 
ed any plot, in behalf of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, he would employ his credit, his eſtate, 
and even his lite, to defeat it; which reply 
was, directly, carried to the protector, by the 
pertdious * with many aggravations, 
to haſten the lord Haſtings's ruin, leſt he 
ſhould, hereafter, diſcover his treachery. 

The duke, having, thus, ſounded the lord 
Haſtings, was extremely embarraſſed; for he 
ardently deſired to gain that lord, knowing 
how much it was in his power to ſerve him; 
and, for that very reaſon, he could not help 
tearing him, if he perſiſted in his attachment 
to the king. Jo free himſelf from this uncaſi- 
neſs, he ordered Catesby to ſound him, once 
more; who, ſpeaking a little too plainly, in 
his ſecond converſation with Haſtings, and 
not doubting that his treaehery was known, 
aſſured the protector, that he had not only 
nothing to hope from that quarter, but might 
alſo expect to find, in Haſtings, an avowed 
enemy . upon which, the protector determined 


to diſpatch him, conſidering him, now, as his 1483. 


real adverſary. 


2 

This reſolution being taken, he called a The means 

council, at the tower, under the pretence of to bring u 
finiſhing the affairs of the king's coronation; about. 
and he came himſelf, at nine o clock in the Moore. 


morning, with a chearful countenance, cour- 
teouſly ſaluting all the lords; after which, he 
went out, and deſired the lords of the coun- 
cil to continue their deliberations. 

About an hour after, he returned with an 
angry aſpect, knitting his brows, biting his 
lips, and diſcovering all poſſible ſigns of the 


perturbation of his mind; and, remaining, 


ſome time, without ſpeaking, he broke ſi- 
lence with the following words: * My lords, 
« what puniſhment do they deſerve, who 
© have conſpired againſt my life?“ The lords, 
not, immediately, replying, the lord Haſtings 
anſwered, © Whoſoever committed ſuch a 
crime ought to be puniſhed, as a traytor.” 
The duke made anſwer, © It was that ſorce- 
reſs, my ſiſter-in-law, with her accomplices.” 
Theſe words aſtoniſned many of the council, 
who were in the intereſt of the queen, being 
afraid, that this accuſat ion concerned them; 
but the lord Haſtings was far from any ſuch 
apprehenſions; for it was univerſally known, 
that he was a mortal enemy to the queen; 
moreover, he had lately approved of the or- 
der ſent to Pontefract, to behead the impri- 
ſoned lords, who were to be executed, that 
very day. After a ſhort pauſe, the protector, 
unbuttoning his left ſleeve, ſhewed the coun- 
cil his arm, dried and withered, and ſaid, 
with extreme emotion, © See, what that ſor- 
« cereſs and Shore's wife have done, by their 
« witchcrafts ; they have reduced my arm to 
* this condition, as they would allo ſoon have 
* done my whole body, it, by God's mercy, 
ce their accurſed plot had not been diſcovered.” 
Theſe words cauſed a greater ſurprize than the 
former, becauſe the 4 council knew, that 
the duke's arm had long been in that conditi- 
on ; and, beſides, if the queen had formed 
ſuch a project, Jane Shore would have been the 
laſt perſon to whom ſhe would have imparted 
it, ſince, of all women, ſhe moſt deteſted her. 
The lord Haſtings, who, ſince Edward's de- 
ceaſe, had kept Jane Shore, finding that ſhe 


was involved in the accuſation, could not 


forbear ſhewing, how much he doubted her 
being guilty, by faying, „If they had 
«© committed ſuch a crime, they deſerved to 
bepuniſhed.” Upon this, the protector, rating 
his voice, ſaid, © What, doſt thou anſwer me, 
© with ifs and ands, as if I forged this accu- 
« fation? I tell thee they have plotted my 
« death; and thou thyſelf art acceflary to the 
« crime.” He no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, 
than he ſtruck the table twice, with his hit; 
and, immediately, the room was filled with 
armed men. The protector, inſtantly, turn- 
ing to the lord Haſtings, ſaid, © I arreſt thee 
« for high-treaſon. Who, me, my lord, re- 
cc plied Haſtings? Yes, thee, traytor, an- 


* Richard Catesby was a lawyer, who, thro' the lord Haſtings's means, had been put into a place of conſiderable 


truſt, in the counties of Leiceſter and Northamptonſhire. Moore. 
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ſwered the r and, at the ſame time, 
he delivered him to the cuſtody of the ſoldiers. 
During the buſtle, one of the ſoldiers would 
have cloven the lord Stanley's skull, with a 
battle-ax ; but he avoided part of the blow, 
by ſinking under the table; yet he was dan- 
gerouſly wounded. P obably, the ſoldier had 
crders to kill him, as it were by chance, un- 
der the pretence that he would have detended 
the lord Haſtings; and it is eaſy to gueſs, 
why the — deſired to diſpatch him. 
However this be, having miſled his aim, Stan- 
ley was arreſted, with the archbiſhop of York 
and the biſhop of Ely, whom he knew to be zeal- 
oui] affected to the young king, and, as to the 


lord Haſtings, he would ſcarce allow him time 


to make a ſhort confeſſion to the firſt prieſt 
that came, ſwearing, © He would not dine, 
cc till he was beheaded.” Accordinely, his 
head was ftruck off, upon a log that was 
found on the green, before the tower-chapel, 
the time limited by the protector being roo 
ſhort to erect a ſcaffold. Hiitorians enlarge 
upon ſeveral preſages he had ot his death, but, 
tho' ſuch remarks may have their uſe, when 
the facts are unqueſtionable, 1 ſhall paſs them 
over in filence *®, and only obſerve, that the 
lord Haſtings died, the * day and hour 
that the Pontefract- priſoners were executed, 
to whoſe death he greatly contributed. 

The lord Haſtings being dead, the protec- 
tor judged it neceſſary to palliate ſuch a raſh 


and illegal execution, leſt the Londoners ſhould 


take fire, upon hearing it and, with this view, 
he ſent for the lord maycr and aldermen. In the 
interim, he and the duke of Buckingham pur 


on two old ruſty coats of armour ; and, the 


mayor coming to the tower, the protector 
told him, that the lord Haſtings and ſome o- 
thers had conſpired againſt his lite, and he had 
no intelligence of the _ till io o' clock that 
morning; that, the fact being fully proved, 


the king and council judged it neceſſary to ex- 


ecute him, immediately, becauſe they were 
informed, that a great number of people were 
in readineſs to riſe, in his tavour ; that this 
conſpiracy had put his perſon in extreme dan- 
ger, and obliged him to harneſs himſelt, in 
old ruſty armour, for his detence and that he 
had ſent for him, to give him a true account 
of this ſudden execution, that he might, when 
he acquainted the Londoners wich it, take 
care to appeaſe, or prevent the commotions, 
which diſafſected people migh raiſe in the ci- 
ty. The mayor and aldermen plainly per- 
ceived, that the protector did not inform 


them of the whole truth ; bur, not daring to 


A procla- 
mation up- 
on that 
ſubject. 


expreſs their doubts, they withdrew, aſſuring 
him, that his orders ſhould bc obcyed. 

The ſole intent of what the p.orcCtor 
had ſaid to the mayor and aldermen was, to 
prepare the people to receive a p oclamation, 
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publiſhed in the city, two hours after the 1483. 
death of the lord Haitings; and the king, in www. 


whoſe name it was iſſued out, was made to 
ſay in it, © That the lord Haſtings had con- 
© ſpired to ſeize his perſon, in order to go- 
** vern the. kingdom, at his pleaſure, and 
© to kill the protector and the duke of Buck- 
ingham ; that, to prevent this deſign, he 
was conſtrained, by the advice of his coun- 
ce cll, to cauſe the criminal to be, forthwith, 
puniſhed, and that no man ever more de- 
ſerved to die; that it was he, who perſuad- 
ed the late king to do ſo many things, con- 
trary to the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ce ple; that he had attempted to debauch 
* him, by his perſuaſions and example, and 
„had lain, thy night before, with Shorc's 
e wile, the apf of all his crimes, and 
cc eſpecially of that for which he was behead- 
Fed.“ There were ſeveral other particulars 
in che proclamation, tending to leſſen the 

ople's aſſection and 4 for the lord 

ſtings, and to ſhew, that his death was a 
judgment upon him ; yet it was obſerved, that 
the proclamation was compoſed in an elegant 
ſtile, and fairly written on parchment, tho? 
publiſhed, ſo very ſoon after that lord's do- 
ceaſe. This occaſioned a ſuſpicion, that it 
was previouſly prepared, in order to be pub- 


cc 


liſhed, immediately after the execution; and, 


accordingly, it produced but little effect. 


As Jane Shore was accuſed of being an ac- Moore. 


complice of the lord Haſtings, the protector 
was obliged to proceed againit her, where- 
fore, giving orders to arreſt her, he command- 
ed her to be conducted to the tower, where 
ſhe was examined beiore the council. The 
Duke of Glouceſter charged her himſelf, with 
deſigning, by her ſorcerics, to waſte his fleſh, 


by degrees, and conſpiring with the lord Ha- 


{tings to aſſaſſinate him; but he could alledge 
nothing, to ſupport theſe accuſations ; and, be- 
ſides, ſhe made ſo good a defence, that the 
council could ſee no reaſon to condemn her. 
However, as the protector was unwilling, that 
ſhe thould eſcape, with impunity, ſhe was ſued 
for incontinency, as being guilty of leavin 
her husband, and living with other men ; an 
theſe were undeniable facts ſince it was noto- 
rious, that ſhe had been kept by the late king, 
and aſterwards by the lord Haſtings; upon 
which, ſhe was delivered over to the bithop 
of London, and condemned by the eccleſiaſti- 
aſtical court to do _ penance, in St. Paul's 
church, in a white ſheet, with a wax-taper in 
her hand, before all the people f. 


The late executions, at London and Ponte- The pro- 
fract, without a legal proceſs, with the impri- tector haſt- 


ſonment of the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 


covered tho duke of Glouceſter's deſign; for, 
hicherto, he had varniſhed his conduct; but, 


* Theſe preſages were, a remarkable dream of the lord Stanley's, who dreamt, that à wild boar, with his tuſhes, 
had wounded his and the lord Haltings's bend, who, therefore, adviſed him to fly from danger; the ſollicitations of his 


concubine, Jane Shore, that verv morning, not to go to the council, nor to truſt the wild boar; the frequent ſtumb+ 
Moore. | | | 7; 
+ Which ſhe accordingly did, the next Sunday morning; but ſhe behaved, on this occaſion, in ſuch a modeſt and 


ling of his horſe, as he was riding to the tower, &c. 


decent manner, that thoſe, who regarded her beauty, more than her fault, never were in greater admiration of her, 


9 | | after 


than at preſent, Moore. 


ecution of 


of Ely, and the lord Stanley, ſufficiently diſ- bis deſign. 


0 


— — 


Js 


— 
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1483. aſter theſe violent proceedings, it was impoſ- 
WY ible to conceal his intentions. Every one ſaid 
to himſelf, that theſe unjuſt doings muſt ne- 
ceſſarily end in the king's deſtruction; yet they 
durſt not expreſs their thoughts to one another, 
ſuch a terror was ſpread, in all parts of the 
kingdom. They, who could have oppoſed 
the protector, were dead, or in prifon ; and, 
if any ſurvived capable of giving him uneaſi- 
neſs, the example of thoſe, who had been 
treated with fo Per barbarity, was ſufficient 
to cauſe them do act, with precaution ; for 
they plainly ſaw the imminent danger, if they 
did but ſeem to perceive what was projected. 
The great men being, thus, feized with 
terror and conſternation, the protector and the 
duke of Buckingham judged, that it was time 
to diſcover their deſigns; and there remained 
but one difficulty, viʒ. to perſuade theLondofters 
to approve of rhe intended change. This was 
not an eaſy task; for, tho? private perſons may 
be corrupted, and, if any are too obſtinate, 
which was the caſe of the lord Haſtings diſpatch- 
ed, it is much harder to prevail on a whole 
nation, to approve of manifeſt acts of injuſtice, 
wherein they themſelves are not concerned; 
and there are only two ways to ſucceed. The 
firſt is to compel them, through fear, to pre- 
tend to believe what is contrary to their own 
judgment; ahd the othez, to gain thoſe in 
whom they put any confidence, that they may, 
by degrees, be brougtit to what is deſired. 
After ſeveral conſultations, the protector and 
the duke of Buckingham reſolved to make uſe 
of both theſe means, the firſt of which had 
He em already proved fo ſucceſsful ; and, as for the 
ploys Dr. Ow they agreed, that it ſhould be conti- 
Shaw, a nued, more than ever, to be ſpread, by emiſſa- 
famous ries, among the people, that Edward IV's 


1 children were illegitimate, and their father him- 


ſelf and the duke of Clarence, his brother, 


were not ſons to the duke of York ; and that 


mon of Dr. Shaw, whoſe eloquence was ap- 

| plauded by the whole city. 
"Tree Theſe meaſutes being concerted, the doc- 
ſermon. tor mounted the-pulpit, one Sunday morning, 
| at Paul's croſs ; and he preached upon theſe 
Wiſdom of theſe words, © Baſtard flips ſhall rake no 
828 deep root. He began with ſhewing the 
F.. blefſings God commonly beſtowed on the fruits 
of the marriage- bed, and the calamities which, 
on the contrary, befel illegitimate children; 
and he did not want examples of both, as well 
in ſacred as prophane hiſtory. He afterwards 
enlarged on the noble qualities of the duke 
of York, ſlain in the battle of Wakefield, and 
repreſented, how great happineſs the Engliſh 
might expect from a ſovereign; deſcended from 
that renowned prince. From hence he took 
occaſion to obſerve, that it was to be feared, 
the reign of Edward V. would be fatal to 
England, ſince he was born out of wedlock ; 
and, beſides, that neither Edward IV. nor 
the late duke of Clarence were fons -to the 
reat duke of York, as was evidently proved 
57 officers of his houſhold, witneſſes of the 


adulterous life of the ducheſs, their mother: 


That ſhe had admitted to her bed, in the 


view of all her ſervants, men x hom the two 1483. 
brothers perfectly refembled ; but that the duke: 
of Glonceſter alone could juſtly be called the 
duke of York's ſon. Moreover, that Edward IV. 

was not lawfully married to his queen, Tinte he 

had before plighted his faith to the lady Eliſa« 
beth Lucy, as could be made appear from ſub- 
ſtantial evidences; and that, of courſe, his iſſue 
muſt be ſpurious : That, therefore, the duke 

of York's real poſterity was not to be ſought 

for, in 1 children either of Edward, or of 
the duke of Clarence; but that their race 
would infallibly periſh, becaufe * Baſtard 

« plants ſhall take no deep root.” But, raiſ- 

ing his voice, he added, my lord protector, 
that noble prince, the pattern of all virtue, 
diſcovers, in his features, air, carriage, and 
ſoul, the perfect image of his illuſtrious father; 

at %hich words, it was deſigned, that the duke 

of Glouceſter ſhould thew himſelf, in hopes 
that the people, captivated by the preachct's 
eloquence, would ſalute him, as king; but, the 
duke ftaying, a little too long, the doctor 
had proceeded to another fabje&, when he 

ſaw him enter; yet, leaving it, he repeated 

the foreſaid words, whilſt the duke was preſs 

fing through the crowd, to come to his place. 
However, inſtead of hearing the cry of,“ Long 

« tive King Richard!” as he expected, he 
found that the hole audience kept a ſtillen 


filence, deteſting the baſenefs of the preacher, 


inſtead of applanding his eloquent language; 
and, the ſermon being ended, the doRorwent The iſſue 
and abſconded, for ſhame, nor durit he ever of his gr. 
Thew his face again in the world; for it is 
faid, that he died, preſently after, with grief 
at his ill ſucceſs, and for loſing the eſteem of 
his audience. : 

Shaw's ſermon not anſwering the end pro- The duke 
poſed, other means were neceſſary; for the of Buck- 


protector had proceeded too far to recede ; Sam ba- 


wherefore, the duke of Buckingham, being a 3 
theſe tumours ſhould be ſapported by a ſer- 


e peopl 
fine ſpeaker, undertook to harangue the 'peo- at Gul 


ple, fancy ing that a polite ſpeech would be Hall. 
more ſucceſsful than Shaw's methodical ſer- 


mon. Accordingly, the lord mayor had or- 
ders to allemble the aldermen, common-coun- 


cil, and principal citizens, in Guild-Hall ; and 
the duke of Buckingham, coming to the af- 
ſembly, and taking his place, near the mayor, 
told the people, that he came from the coun- 


cil, to acquaint them with a matter of the 
laſt importance to the whole kingdom, but e- 
ſpecially to the citizens of London. He, at 

rſt, inſiſted on the calamities endured by the 
Engliſh, in the late reign; and he highly ag- 
gravated the cruelty, avarice, and incontinen- 


cy of Edward IV, labouring, with all his might, 


to render him odious. Then, he reminded 


his audience, that, the Sunday before, that 


excellent man, Dr. Shaw, had fully proved to 
them, that Edward was not lawfully married 
to his queen, and conſequently -their chilaren 
were ſpurious : That neither Edward himſclt 
nor the duke of Clarence, his brother, were 


ſons to the duke of York; and to the proots, 


alledged by the doctor, he himſelf could add 
many more, did not his reſpect for the pro- 
teRor reſtrain him from dwelling upon the 

| ducheſs 


Book XIII. 


1483. ducheſs his mother's ſcandalous like > That, 
or theſe reaſons, the lords of the council, and 
the commons of the realm, particularly of the 
northern counties, had declared, that a baftard 

ſhould not ſucceed to the crown ot England, 

and petitioned, that it ſhould be adjudged to 

the duke of Glouceſter, only ſon to the late 

duke of Lock; that, indeed, there was cauſe 

to fear, that the magnanimous duke would re- 

fuſe the offer ; but yet it was to be hoped, 

that, all the people, and eſpecially the London» 

ers, uniting with one accord, he would be 
prevailed on to take upon him the burden of 

the government, too weighty for a child ; and 

that, upon all theſe accounts, he required them 

in his own, and the name of the lords of the 

2 to — their intention. Here he 

opped, expecting to hear the people cry, 

K En king Richard; bi ny * 

ſtood ſpeechleſs, ſo great was their aſtoniſh- 

ment, to hear ſo unjuſt a propoſal ; and the 

duke, ſurpriſed, in his turn, at this uncxpect- 

ed ſilence, inquired of the mayor the rea on 

of it, who anſwered, that, perhaps, they 

did not well underftand him. If that be tle 

He repeats Caſe, replied the duke, I will make myſelf 
his ſpeech. better underſtood ; and then, raiſing his vol, 
Moore. he repeated the ſubſtance oi what he had faid, 
in other words, wich a gracefulnels and clo- 
quence warthy a nobler ſubject ; but the peo- 

ple ſtill kept a profound ſilence. The duke, 
confounded to find his rhetoric ineftc&@ual, 

talked, fome time, in a low voice with 

the mayor, to conſult with him, on the 

preſent occafion ; aud, at length, the mayor 

told him, that, perhaps, the people were ſi- 

lent, becauſe they were uſually hacraugued oniy 

He orders by the recorder, who was the mouth ot the 
the dee city. Upon this, he commanded rhe recorder 
oak eo to {peak to the people, which he did, with 
e people, great reluctance ; yet he ſo art;ully managed 
his ſpeech, that, without any adultio!s of his 

own, he repeated to the people the ſeuſe of 
the:duke's harangue. He concluded, wich"re- 
quiring the people to give a poſitive aalwer, 
whether they would have the duke ot Glou- 

ceſter, tor king, or not? Ar:rhe'e words, there 

was a confuſed murmur in the atlembly ; bur, 

as it was, hitherto, uncertain, whe. her the peo- 

ple anſwered Les, or No, ſome ot the duke of 
Buckingham's ſervants, who had ſlipped in a- 

monglt the crowd, fell to cryiug, Long live 

« king Richard! Some 0: the citizcus, be- 

ing bribed, tho they woulu not veniure to be- 

gin, ſeconded the cry; and the apprentices, 


with the rabble that ſtood car the door, tel 


lowed their example, who, chrow:ng up their 
hats, in token ot joy, cried out, © King Ri- 
e chard! King Richard!” The duke ot Buc- 
kingham evidently perceived, that the cry 
came from the rabble wichout, and not from 
the principal citize s 14 the hall; however, 
improving this advantage, he commanded u- 
lence, and, reſuming his (pecch, declared, that 
he was trauſported witu joy, to ſee this 
_ propoſal mect with ſuch a gene.ai aud un- 
animous approbation, adding, I, cheretore, 
* my good tricuds, delire you to meet me 
here to-morrow, about this time, dat we 
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* may all, ins hogdy, preſent our humble pe- 1483. 
% dition to his bightel, and intreat * Wo. 
d cendeſcend te eur requeſt,” Then, the mayor 
diſmiſſing the people, the citigens returned 

to their habirations, with tears in their eyes, 

and ſorrow in their hearts ; yet they durſt not 
diſcover it, Jeſt they ſhould offend thoſe whoſe 

intereſt it was to hays it concealed, 

On the morrow, the duke of Buckingham, je watts 
with the mayor, aldermen, and many other upon the 
perſons of the cabal, coming to the protector's protector 
palace, ſent à meſlage to him, that the magi- wich the 
ſtrates of London deſired an audience of him ; a offers 
and the protector ſcrupled to appear, pretend- him the 
ing to jear, that ſugh numbers were not aſſem- crown. 
bled, with a good deſign; upon which, the duke Moore. 
ot Buckingham obſerved to the mayor, and 
thoſe about him, that his kighneſs was not 
conſcious of their intent, intimating, that he 
was not concerned in the tranſactions of the 
preceding day. At length, upon the repeat- 
ed debe, that his highneſs would vouchfafe 
to grant an andignce, he came forth, with 
ligns of great difidence, and as not daring to 
approach ſuch multitudes, for fear of ſome 
miſchigt; and then the duke of Buckingham, 
not giving the mayor time to ſpeak, briefly 
repreſcnted che grięvanges of the nation, in the 
late reign. Attgr ghis, he told the protector, 
that the people had found no better way, to 
free themſelves from their evils, than to be- 
leech is highneſs to aſſume the regal authori- 
ty, to which be had an unexceptionable title; 
adding, that the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don, there preſgnt, were come to petition him, 
in the name ot all the people, who were unit- 
ed in the {ame intention. 

The duke of Glouceſter, ſeeming ſurpriſed at The pro- 
this propoſal, reꝑlied, He was convinced, that tector re- 
© all he had heard was true; but ſuch was his _ * 6 
4 veneration for the memory of the late king, Moore, 

c his brother, and his affection for his chil- 
« dren, as outweighed all the crowns in the 
© world; and, therefore, he could not con- 
« ſent to their requeſt. However, he readily 
* pardoned their petition, and thanked them, 
ce for their affection; but he adviſed them to 
« be loyal to the ſovereign, under whoſe do- 
« minion-they lived; aſſuring them, that, for 
« his part, he would continue, to the utmoſt 
« of his power, to give the king, his nephew, 
« ſuch advice, as he ſhould judge moſt condu- 
e cive to render his kingdom flouriſhing, and 
« his people happy, as he believed he had,hither- 
cc to, done, to the ſatisfaction of all the world.“ 

The duke of Buckingham, appearing ro be The duke 
diſlatisfied with this anſwer, murmured ſome of Buc- 
words to himſelf, expreſſing his diſcontent, and, KO gRAm 
at leugth, deſired leave to ſpeak, once more; t give tlie 
And, having obtained it, he expreſly told the crown to 
protector, "Fhat all people were unanimouſ- another. 

« ly reſolved not to own, for king, any of 

C Edward LV's children: That they had pro- 

e ceeded too far to recede ; and, therefore, 

ce it he would not receive the crown, the peo- 

ce ple would be obliged to offer it to one who 

« would not refuſe it. Ar rheſe words, the h __ 

protector began to be a little more compliant, tector ac- 

and, at lait, poke to the people, as _ : cepts of it: 
Since 
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1483. © Since I perceive the whole kingdom is re- 
W/E ſolved to exclude Edward's children from 
—_— « the crown, for which I am extremely con- 
1 « cerned, I am fully convinced, that it can, 
_ cc of right, belong only to me, who am the 

« undoubted ſon of the late duke of York, my 


« father; and to this title is, now, joined the 


« free election of the lords and commons of 
« the realm, which, of all others, I ſhall con- 
« ſider, as the principal and moſt effeCtual. 
« From theſe conſiderations, I graciouſly re- 
« ceive your petition, and, directly, enter upon 


« the e moot the two kingdoms of Eng- 1483. 
« land and France; to rule and defend the WW, 
« former, and to ſubdue the latter by God's 

<« help, and my people's aſſiſtance. Ar the 
concluſion of this ſpeech, was heard a great 

ſhout of, „Long live king Richard III. 

And, the comedy being over, the people retir- 

ed to their habicarions, making, upon this 
occaſion, ſuch reflections as were ſuggeſted by 

their reſpective underſtandings, intereſts, or 


paſſions. 


Tw... ͤ ˙ m ]%⅛‚ . ̃⅛ DÄ 


RICHARD H E duke of Glouceſter, having, by ſuch 
6 Ih extraordinary means, ſurmounted all 
is pro- the obſtacles that oppoſed his ambition, was 
vc roclaimed, the 22d of June, by the name 
Hall, of Richard III. and he might have been 
crowned, the next day, the preparations for 
Edward V's coronation being finiſhed ; but he 
deferred the ceremony, till the 6th of July, 
expecting 5000 men, which he ſent for out of 
the north, becauſe he did not entirely confide 
in the citizens of London. | 
The bi- During this interval, he gave the great ſeal 
* of to the biſhop of Lincoln, one of his favour- 
1 ites; and, on the 28th of June, he made the 
chancellor, lord John Howard carl-marſhal, and, the next 


Act. Pub. day, duke of Norfolk. The day following, he 


and John commiſſioned him to exerciſe the office of high- 


Howard, ſteward, during the eoronation; and, a few 
— days aſter, he created Thomas Howard, his 
— ſon, earl of Surrey, William Berkeley earl of 
Nottingham, and the lord Lovel viſcount of 
the ſame name, who was one of his confidents. 


The arch. Thomas Rotherham, archbiſhop of York, 


biſhop of and the lord Thomas Stanley, who were con- 


York and fined, the day the lord Haſtings was beheaded, 
Stanley ere releaſed; and, at the ſame time, Richard 
74 made the lord Stanley, lord ſteward of the 
Moore, houſhold; not from a motive of friendthip, or 
afſection, but leſt the lord Strange, his ſon, 

' who was beginning to levy forces, in Lincoln- 

ſhire, ſhould raiſe commotions in the kingdom. 

The bi- As for Dr. Morton, biſhop of Ely, who was 
ſhop of arreſted, the ſame day, the king did not intend 
Ely i. .z to ſer him at liberty; but, the univerſity of 
dee Oxford, of which that prelate was a member, 
Kody of Having preſented a petition, in his behalf, he 
Bucking- thought it imprudent wholly to reject it, at a 
him. juncture when he wanted to gain the hearts of 
0. his new ſubjects. However, as he mortally 
deteſted that biſhop, he could not reſolve to 
releaſe him entirely ; and, therefore, tho' he 
took him out of his continement, in the tower, 
he committed him to the cuſtody of the duke 
.of Buckingham, who ſent him to the caſtle of 
Brecknock, in Wales. He was a perſon of 
mean extraction; but, having ſtudied, at Ox- 
ford, where he had taken his doctor's degree, 
he. became ſo eminent, for his 2 


parts, that he was removed from thence, and 


ſirnamed Crook- back. 


made a privy-counſellor by Henry VI. The 
revolution, in favour of Edward IV. occaſioned 
no change, in his fortune; for that monarch, 
probably, pleaſed with his complaiſance, con- 
tinued him in the ſame poſt, and promoted 
him to the ſee of Ely. Thenceforward, he was 
entirely attached to that prince, which drew 
on him Richard's averſion ; who impriſoned 
him, the ſame day the lord Haſtings was exe- 
cuted, leſt his attachment to the late king's 
_ ſhould induce him to oppoſe his de- 
igns. 

The coronation of the king and queen was The king 
performed, the 6th of July, with great ſolem- and queen 
nity ; at which the pecrs of the realm were ag 39%" 
8 for fear of being ſuſpected by the new More. 

ing, whoſe jealous temper was notorious ; Hall. 
and Margaret, counteſs ot Richmond, wife ro 
the lord Stanley, and mother to the- carl of 
Richmond, detained in Bretagne, held up the 
queen's train. | 

Richard enjoyed, only two years and two 
months, the crown he had ſo paſſionately de- 
hired; and he ſpent his whole reign, in project- 
ing means to ſupport himſelf, on the throne, 
which having aſcended, by bloodſhed and other 
crimes, he endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion by 
the ſame methods; but Divine Providence 
was pleaſed to blaſt all his meaſures, en- 
titely founded upon injuſtice, violence, and 
the ſubverſion of the laws However, at pre- 
ſent, his affairs ſeemed to be in a very good ſi- Circum- 
tuation; for the Lancaſtrian family was quite ſtances far 
extinct, in England, and Henry, earl of Rich- Vourable & 
mond, the only branch of that houſe, was in to Richard 
the power of the duke of Bretagne, who had 
promiſed Edward IV. to prevent him from 
leaving his dominions. Margaret, his mother, 
diſcovered no inclination to proſecute her 
rights; who was ſubje& to a husband, whom 
Richard had brought over to his intereſt, by 
one of the moſt conſiderable poſts, at court. 

As to the princes and princeſſes of Portugal 

and Caſtile, deſcendants from Philippa and 

Catharine of Lancaiter, daughters to John of 

Gaunt, they were too remote to give Richard 

any diſturbance; and, in fine, there was not a 

lord, in the kingdom, that appeared to have 

ſufficient credit, to excite inſurretions, the pet | 
| VII 


d. 


* 
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1483. vil war * ſwept away great numbers, 
ad wholly deſtroyed many antient families. 
As to thoſe that were ſtill left, Richard hoped 
to gain them by favours, as he had already 
done the dukes of Buckingham and Norfolk, 
the lord Stanley, and ſome others; and, as 
for the Yorkiſts attached to the family of Ed- 
ward IV. viz. the Woodvilles, Greys, and o- 
thers of the new nobility, he had diſpatched 
ſome, in the laſt reign, and the reſt were fled. 
The queen dowager was ſtill with her five 
daughters in the ſanctuary, from whence ſhe 
durit not ſtir, and was in no condition to hurt 
him; the marqueſs of Dorſet, her ſon, had al- 
ſo taken ſanctuary, and Sir Richard Woodville 
had abſconded; and, in a word, Edward V. and 
the duke of York, his brother, were in the 
rower, where, fince the 27th of June, Richard 
had taken care to place, as governor, Sir Ro- 
bert Brackenbury, his creature; fo that, in all 
appearance, nothing could ſhake the new mo- 
narch's throne. 
Richard's In the interim, he deſigned to ſecure Caſtile 
meaſures and Portugal, the archduke Maximilian, who 
for his overned the Low-Countries, in the name of 
ey. hilip, his ſon, France, and Bretagne, from 
whence, he was apprehenſive, that his enemies 
might procure ſome aſſiſtance; and, in fine, 
to diſconcert all the meaſures that the friends 
of Edward IV's family might take againſt him, 
he reſolved to murder his nephews, king Ed- 
ward V. and the duke of York, his brorher. 
Theſe were Richard's firſt projects, to preſerve 
his crown ; which created him no leſs trouble, 
after poſſeſſion, than whilſt he was labouring to 
obtain it. 
Ambaſſies Io accompliſh all theſe reſolutions, the 12th 
to Caſtile, Of July, he appointed, for his ambaſſadors to 
Bretagne, Calitile, Bernard de la Force, with orders to 
r renew the antient alliance with queen Iſabella 
Fh nd Ferdinand, king of Arragon, her husband; 
and, the next day, he commiſſioned Thomas 
Hutton, to treat of the prolongation of the 
truce with Francis II, dukè of Bretagne; who, 
in all probability, had ſecret inſtructions, to 
endeavour to procure the earl of Richmond, 
or, at leaſt, to renew the treaty, upon that 
fubje&, between Edward IV. and the duke; 
and, three days after, he appointed commiſ- 
fioners to treat with France, about ſome vio- 
lations of the truce, in order to have occaſion 
to confirm it. | 
He re Theſe meaſures being taken, nothing re- 
tolves to mained but to execute the chief article, the 
un e murder of his two nephews ; and, with this 
death. view, he reſolved to remove from London, 
Moore, that, their death falling our, in his ablence, he 
Hal. might be the leſs ſuſpected. He departed trom 
London, to viſit ſeveral counties, under the pre- 
tence of reforming certain abuſcs, introduced to 
the great prejudice of the people; and his pro- 
greſs into the north was particularly neceſſa- 
ry, to reſtrain the inſolence of the northern 
troops, who, after their return, had commit- 
ted great outrages; but, before he proceeded 
to York, he made ſome ſtay, at Glouceſter, 
that he might not to be too far from London, 
before the execution of his orders concerning 
his nephews. „ 
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The duke of Buckingham; his intimate 1483. 
friend and confident, attended him to Glon- -. 


ceſter; whom he had loaded with eſtates and 
honours, both whilſt he was protector, and 
aſter he was king. However, the duke till 
coed another favour, of which he had re- 

ved a poſitive promiſe ; namely, the. moiety 
of the lands of the houſe of Herefordſhire, to 


The duke 
of Buc- 


which he thought he had a very juſt pretenſi- — 
on. The foundation of his claim will mani- the lands 
teſtly appear from the ſollowing genealogy. of Here- 
| fordſlure. 
HUMPHREY BOHUN, 
Earl of Hereford and Northampton. 
MARY Borun, ANN, 
Wiſe to TroMAs of Woodſtock, 
Henry IV. Earl of Glouceſter, 
Son of Edward III. 
1 
HENRY V. ANN, 
Edmund, Earl of Stafford. 
] 
HENRY VI.  HumPeurEY, 
| Duke of Buckingham, 
l 
EDWARD, HE NR, 


Prince of Wales. Duke of Buckingham. 


This genealogy evidently ſhews, that the 
duke of Buckingham had a right to one half of 
the earl of Hereford's lands, becauſe he was de- 


ſcended from one of his daughters; but there 


are other reaſons, which rendered his title diſ- 
putable. When Richard II. put to death his 
uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, at Calais, ha- 
ving cauſed his eſtate to be confiſcated by the 
parliament, he gave what that prince held, in 
right of Ann, his wife, to the carl of Derby, 
who had married the eldeſt of the fiſters, and 
likewiſe created him duke of Hereford ; upon 
which, the earl of Derby took poſſeſſion of the 
whole inheritance of the carl of Hereford, his 
father-in-law ; and, afterwards, aſcending the 
throne, by the name of Henry IV, all his lands 
were annexed to the crown, which continued 
in poſſeſſion of the whole eſtate of the Hereford- 
family, till Richard II I's acceſſion to the throne· 
However, when Richard was protector, to 
engage the duke of Buckingham to ſerve him, 
in his project to uſurp the crown, he promiſed 
to reſtore him the moicty of the inheritance 


confiſcated upon the duke of Glouceſter, his 


great grandfather ; but, upon his being king, he 
altered his mind, whether he believed, that 
he had amply rewarded him, in other reſpects, 
or was afraid of making him too powerful, and 
ſo giving him occaſion to aſpire to the throne, 
as deſcending from Edward III. However this 
be, the duke, during this journey, reminding 
him of his promiſe, received ſuch an anſwer, 
as led him to deipair of that juttice, or favour ; 
but the duke, being very high-ſpirited, was 
ſo offended at the Bg refuſal, that he de- 
fired leave to go and take care of his own pri- 
vate affairs; and Richard, not ſuſpecting that 
this denial had made ſo deep an impreſſion up- 
on the duke, or, pechaps, not fearing the ef- 
fects ol his reſentment, granted him the leave 
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WW ceiter, he purſued his journey to York. 


The king 


Whilſt the king was at 
an expreſs order to Brackenbury, 1 of 
the tower of London, to murder Edward V. 
and the duke of York, his brother; but Brac- 
kenbury, more conſcientious than his maſter, 
returning a very ſubmiſſive anſwer, told him, 
that he ſhould never be able to execute his 
commands. Richard, mortihed to be decetv- 
ed in his opinion of that officer, ſent him by 


louceſter, he ſent 


James Tyrrel a written order, to deliver to him 


the keys and government of the tower, for a 
ſingle night. Brackenbury obeyed ; and Tyr- 
rel brought in his agents, to put in execution 
the king's orders. That very night, while all 
were aſleep, he went into the two princes a- 
partment; and, ſmothering them, in their 
bed, cauſed them to be buried, under a little 
ſtair-caſe ; which Tyrrel himſelf afterwards 
confeſſed, who was executed, in the reign of 
Henry VII. In 1674, whilſt ſome alterations 
were making, in that part of the tower, bones 
were found, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Edward V. 
and the duke of York; wherefore, Charles II, 
who then reigned, ordered them to be put in- 


to a marble urn, and removed to Weſtmin- 


iter, among the tombs of the ns As the 
two princes were never heard of, after the day 
that Tyrrel went into the tower; and, as their 
ſervants, were diſmiſſed, the publick did not 
doubt, that they were ſacrificed to their 
uncle's ſafety. 

Richard, receiving the news of the death of 


is crow ned his two nephews, continued his journey into 


again, at 
York. 
Hall. 


the north, and arrived, at York, about the end 
of Auguſt ; but, as the pretence of his journey 


Hiſt. Croyl. was to cauſe juſtice to be impartially admini- 


The alli- 
ance with 
Caſtile is 
renewed. 


Act. Pub. 


ſter d to the people, he could not help execut- 
ing ſome of the northern ſoldiers, who, in 
their march from London, had committed great 
outrages; and then he cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned, a ſecond time, at the cathedral of 
Vork, the beginning of September, and, the 
ſame day, created Edward, his ſon, 10 years 
of age, prince of Wales, with the uſual for- 
malities. 

A few days after his coronation, he had the 
agreeable intelligence, that Ferdinand and 
Iſabella had prevented him, by deſiring the 
confirmation of the league, between England 
and Caſtile, by an ambaſlador ſent, on purpoſe, 
and who was then come to York; and the 
renewing of that alliance, which he ratified 
himſelf, the 3 iſt of Auguſt, pleaſed him 
extremely. He found, that Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, owning him, for king, entertain- 
ed no thoughts of reſtoring to the throne the 
houſe of Lancaſter, from which queen Iſabella 
was deſcended, being grand-daughter to Ca- 
tharine of Lancaſter, daughter ro John of 
Gaunt ; and he conferred the honour of knight- 
hood “ upon Geottrey de Saſiola, ambaſſador 
of Caſtile, who brought him the pleaſing news, 
and ſent letters full of eſteem, atfection, and 
acknowledgment, to the king and queen of 


the carl of Leryn, their miniſters. 


2 
Lewis XI, king of France, died, Auguſt The death 
the 29th, in the preſent year; and Charles of Lewis 


VIII, his only ſon, being a minor, ſucceeded 
him, under the guardianſhip of his ſiſter, Ann, 
wife to Philip de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu, 
purſuant to the late king's will ; but Lewis, 
duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 
diſputed the regency with her; and this con- 
reſt raiſed, in the court of France, diſtur- 
bances, that prevented the miniſters from at- 
tending to the renewal or confirmation of the 
truce with England, which Richard ſtrenuouſ- 
ly ſollicited. 


whom, as has been ſaid, he procured the pro- 
tectorſhip, and, at laſt, the crown itſelf ; and, 
in return, for ſo ſignal a ſervice, Richard had 
liberally beſtowed his favours upon him. Par- 
ticularly, he made him, in a manner, maſter 
of Wales, and the neighbouring counties, by 
the poſts and governments given him, in thoſe 
parts ; bur all theſe favours were forgotten, 
when he refuſed him a moiety of the lands of 
Hereford. The duke perceived the king's po- 
licy, in giving him poſts, from which he could 
remove him, at pleaſure ; whereas, in reſtor- 
ing the lands he demanded, he could not 
reſume them, without compulſive methods. 
This proceeding convinced him, that the king 


would continually keep him in dependence; 


and, being thoroughly acquainted with that 
prince's character, he plainly foreſau, that 
the leaſt diſguſt would occaſion the forfeiture 
of all his enjoyments. Beſides, he thought it 
a palpable injuſtice, to refuſe him what he 
believed to be his lawful right; and that he 
violated his promiſe, and thewed himſelf ex- 
tremely ungrateful, in making fo ill a return 
for the ſervices he had received from him; 
all which made him apprehenſive, that hc 
deſigned to ruin him, in proceſs of time. 


In this diſpoſition, he retired to his caſtle 54. duke 
of Brecknock, where Dr. Morton, biſhop of and b:ihop 
Ely, was priſoner, under his cultody ; and, in of Ely 


conſult 


: p b rogether, 
he could not avoid diſcovering his reſentment Ea, "hg 


dethronc 


ph By putting a gold collar round his neck, and ſtriking him, thrice on the ſhoulders, with his ſword. Rymer's the king. 
d. | 


his frequent converſations with that prelate, 


againſt 
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WyYyw a man of ſenſe, 


againſt the king. The biſhop, who was 
- g found, that the duke was 
diflatisfied, which encouraged him freely to 
ſpeak his mind; and he oblerved, that the 
uke took a pleaſure in hearing him, and 
would have, Nr ſpoken himſelf with 
more freedom, had he dared to truit him en- 
tirely; and, thereiore, to inſpire him with 
reater confidence, he affected to talk of the 
ing in a manner, which gave him to under- 
{tand, that he ſhould find in him a perſon rea- 
dy to ſecond him, in his deſigns. Ar length, 
after mutually ſounding cach other, for ſome 
time, they diſcovered their ſentiments to one 
another, and lamented together the miſe- 
rable ſtate of the kingdom, under ſuch a king ; 
and the late death of Edward V. and the duke, 
his brother, turniſhed them with freſh matter 
to exclaim againſt Richard. They concluded, 
that, ſince he ſacrificed his own nephews, no 
lord in the land could be ſure of his life; and, 
at length, the duke requeſted the biſhop, to 
tell him ingenuouſly, whether it was poſſible 
to prevent the miſchicts they had reaſon to 
fear; promiſing, with an oach, to keep the 
ſecret, with the utmoſt fidelity. Morton, be- 
ing emboldened by this oath, told him, in 
plain terms, © In his opinion, the only reme- 
« dy was to dethrone Richard, and (et up an- 
« other king. He owned, that, tho' he 
© could have wiſhed the crown had continu- 
« ed in the family of Henry VI, he could not 
<« help following the itrcam, when almoſt all 
« England — 2 tor Edward IV; that, 
« Henry VI. and the prince, his ſon, being 
* dead, he had inviolably adhered to Ed- 
© ward; that, upon Edward's deccaſe, he was 
cc no leſs zealous, in the ſervice ot his you 
« fon, u hom he believed his lawful ſucceſſor; 
cc that, afterwards, he perceived wich grief the 
duke of Glouceſter aſpiring to the th:one, 
« and, having the honour to be ot the coun- 
cc cyl, thought it his duty to oppoſe his de- 
«. ſign; tho, inſtead of ſucceeding, he had on- 
« ly incurred the hatred and indignation 
cc of that prince, who had impriſoned him, 


j< ſolely for adhering to the fami y ot Edward 
'« IV: That this umuſt violence had increaſ- 


c ed his averſion fot the uſu per, which was, 


to the laſt degree, inflamed by the tra- 
« gical death of the two young princes ; 
cc that being in theſe circumitances, he had 
” — ras with himſcl:, what prince would 
<< be fitteſt to be placed on the throne, in the 
« room of the tyrant, and had round no other 
c than the duke of Buckingham, deſcended 
« from a ſon of Edward III: I hat, the whole 
© line of Laucaſter being extinct, ar kait, in 
England, there remaingd oi the houſe of 
« York only the tyrant and his ſon, with the 


The bi.“ young earl of Warwick, ſou o the duke of 
op propoſ & Clarcnce ; but as, for the lait, he could not 
e cc 


es to t 
duke to 


claim the crown, his fathe: 's attainder hav- 
4 ing debarred his hcirs ot the rizht to any 
inheritance: That thc preſent king had, by 
« his crimes, rendered himſelt unworthy ; and 


to preſerve the ſon's righi, ater deſtroy ing 


« the father, would be acting impertectly; 
« wherctore, once mote, he ſaw only the duke 
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« of Buckingham capable of lawfully laying 1483. 
cc claim m_— 4 | 0 3 af 

The duke liſtened very attentively to 
this diſcourſe; but he deferred his anſwer 
till the ar gets. day; which threw the biſhop 
into great perplexity, as it left him fill un- 
certain, whether the duke was ſincere, or on- 
ly intended to enſnare him. By the way, the 
biſhop does not ſeem to have been very ſcru- 
pulous, ſince, tho he could not be a ſtranger 
to the duke's character, he readily offered his 
ſervice to place him on the throne; which 
ſhews, that he ated more, from a motive of 
revenge againſt Richard, than wich a view to 
the good of the publick; for the king and the 
duke too much reſembled each other, to expect 
a great advantage by ſuch a change. 

he next day, the duke, after a long apo- The duke 
logy, for all his former actions, ingenuouſſy con- rejects the 
felied to the prelate, He once intended to Propoſal, 
« aſpire to the crown; but, upon mature de- dige 
<« liberation, he had entirely dropped that de- Richmond. 
e ſign. He conlidered, that, in acting for him- | 
« ſelt,he ſhould excite againſt him all the friends 
ce of the two houſes of York and Lancaiter; 
and that there was a prince, nearer than he, 
* whom the houſe of Lancaſter regarded, as 
** their head, on whom he had fixed his eyes, 
© to raiſe to the throne; namely, Henry, carl 
* of Richmond, then in Bretagne: 'I hat the 
& project, to reſtore the houſe ot Lancaiter to 
* the throne, would draw one half of the na- 
e tion to that prince's intereſt; and he had 
« contrived a happy expedient, to gain him 
c the other, viz. his marriage with Eliſabeth, 
cc eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. which would 
% procure him the friendſhip of all the Lork- 
c its; and that the nation would rece ve 
e great advantage from thence, as it would 
« deſtroy all the ſeeds of the civil wars, by 
the union of the two cofitending houſcs: 
« That, even thoſe, who were inditterent tor 
either party, would by this means, be con- 
ce ſtrained to promote the common good of 
c their country; and Richard's ſew adhe- 
C rents would be unable to balance ſo great a 
«© power; whereas, if he pretended to place 
« himſelt on the throne, the whole nation 
© would be united againtt him, ſince there 
« was not the leait colour to exclude from 
© the crown two houſcs, that had been poſ- 
&« ſeſled of it, tor above 80 years. In tine, 
© he added, that, in his way ro Brecknock, 
«© meeting the counteſs of Richmond, be 
& ſounded her, upon this topick ; and he 
cc was {atisficd, that the would be eaſily per- 
an 2 to promote the advancement of her 
cc fon.” 

The biſhop approved of this expedient, as The biſh- 
more conformable to juitice and equity, as well FZ 
as more adapted to the good of the kingdom; Hai“ 
eſpecially as the author ot it was the only pet» 
ſon, who would have had reaſon to oppoſe it, 
had it been propoſed by another. 

Henry, carl of Richmond, as I already The rights 
oblerved, was of Welch extraction; but bis of the ear! 
mother, Margaret, was daughter to John de of Rich- 
Beaufort, duke of Somerict, grandſon of ond. 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. Marga 


* 
; ret's 
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*et's father dying, without iſſue male, Ed- 
mund, his younger brother, inherited his title; 
but, he and all his poſterity being deſtroyed, 
in the civil wars, Margaret and her ſon were 
the only remains of that houſe, who, in a 


pearance, had an inconteſtable claim to all t 


rights of the houſe of Lancaſter; yet their title 
was liable to great objections. . | 
Whilſt John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
lived with- Conſtantia of Caftile, his ſecond 
wife, he kept, as his miſtreſs, Catharine Roet, 
widow to Sir Otho de Swinford, by whom he 
had ſeveral children; and, upon Conſtantia's 
death, marrying his concubine, he had ſuffi- 
cient intereſt, to cauſe her children, born be- 
fore marriage, to be legitimated by an act of 
parliament, and by Richard II's ſubſequent 
letters patent. However, the king and par- 
liament, to make a diſtinction, between theſe 
natural children and the others born in wed- 
lock, did not give them the name of Lancaſter 
or Plantagenet, but that of Beaufort; and 
tho', in the act of parliament, and in the 
king's letters patent, they were allowed to 


hold principalities, dukedoms, earldoms, &c. 


and to tranſmit them to their heirs, there was 
not the leaſt mention of the crown. During 
the lives of Henry IV. and Henry V, the 
princes of this branch did not dare to aſſume 
the name of Lancaſter; and it was not, till 
about Henry VT's reign, that Edmund, duke 
of Somerſer, being prime miniſter, and ex- 
tremely zealous for the king, againſt the at- 
tempts of the duke of York, began, by de- 


grees, to aſſert his deſcent from John of Gaunt, 


and his affinity. to the king, as being of the 


houſe of Lancaſter. It was diſputable, there- 
fore, whether the princes of this' branch could 
ſucceed to the crown, in their turn; and, ſup- 


poſing they could, when their turn was to be, 


and whether the heirs of John of Gaunt's 
daughters, born in wedlock, were not to have 
the preference to the poſterity of a ſon only 
legitimated, and born before marriage; and, 
if ſo, there were no leſs than 10 or 12 princes 
and princeſſes, in Portugal, Caſtile, and Ger- 
many, who would have excluded the earl of 
Richmond : But, on the contrary, Edward 
IV, by his endeavours to have the earl of 
Richmond in his power, had, in effect, own- 
ed him capable of inheriting all the rights of 


the houſe of Lancaſter. This was a queſtion, . 


that might have been debated, in thoſe days; 
bur, having been decided, above 200 years 
ſince, it requires no farther examination, un- 
leſs thoſe, that are verſed in theſe matters, 


are willing to exerciſe their wits, out of mere 


curiolity. | 

In all probability, if the duke of Bucking- 
ham had thought it practicable to place him- 
ſelf on. the throne, he would not have failed 
to alledge, againſt the earl of Richmond's 
title, the foreſaid objections ; but, as he had 
himſelf obſerved, in his diſcourſe with the bi- 
ſhop of Ely, he could not alpire to the crown, 
without oppoſing the two houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, that is, the whole kingdom, 
which was divided between both theſe-fac- 
tions. The pretence, therefore, to reſtore 


the houſe of Lancaſter, and put an end to the 1483. 


civil wars, by the union of the two contend. Wwe 


ing houſes, was by far the more natural way, 


to be revenged on Richard; I ſay to be re- 
venged, for it is ſcarce credible, that a mah 
of his character ſhould act, on this occaſion, 
from a nobler motive. 9 | 

However this be, the duke and the biſhop, The duke 
having conſulted, how to bring about their and biſhop 
deſigns, came to this confuſion : That all 3 
hopes of ſacceſs were founded on the marriage u 
of the earl - of Richmond with the princefs Richmond 
Elifabeth ; that, therefore, before all things, of their 
this point was to be ſecured ; and, according- deſigu. 
ly, they agreed, that they ſhould, without 
loſs of time, communicate their project to the 
counteſs of Richmond, that ſhe might ac- 

2 her ſon with it, and perſuade the queen 
dowager, mother of the princeſs, to conſent 
to the marriage. 

But, as conferring with Margaret would 
have been very dangerous for the duke of 
Buckingham, by reaſon of the king's extreme 
jealouſy of the houſe of Somerſet, the biſhop 
informed him, that he had an old friend, in 
the counteſs's ſervice, named Reginald Bray, 
who might ſafely be truſted with the ſecret ; 
upon which, Bray was privately ſent for to 
Brecknock, and, the project being imparted 
to him, the propoſing ot it to his miſtreſs was 
committed to his care ; and he was parti- 
cularly charged to rell her, that rhe mar- 
riage of the carl, her ſon, was the very foun- 
dation on which the whole project reſted. 

Bray no ſooner departed, to execute his The bi- 
commiſſion, than the biſhop of Ely deſired the =} od 
duke's leave, to retire to his ſee; for he was 1 pin. 
juſtly afraid of his life, if the plot ſhould be diſ- ders. 
covered ; and, perhaps, he did not entirely de- 
pend upon the duke's finceriry ; but the duke 
gave him two invincible reaſons, why he could 
not comply with his requeſt. The firſt was, 
that he ſhould be guilty of letting his priſoner 
eſcape, which alone would inſpire the king 
with ſuſpicions ; and the ſecond, that, in an 
enterꝑrize of this nature, he could not proceed, 
without his advice. The biſhop ſeemed to 
yield to theſe reaſons ; but he had ftill ſtrong- 


er, to free himſelf from the impending dan- 


ger, if the affair was diſcovered ;' and, there- 
fore, not being ſo narrowly watched by his 
keepers, ſince his frequent converſations with 
the duke, he made his eſcape, and retired to 
Ely ; from whence he fled into Flanders. 
Upon his arrival, he wrote to the duke, to ex- 
cuſe his eſcape, and alſo endeavoured to con- 
vince him, that he could, now, much more 
promote the execution of rheir deſign, than 
whilſt he was priſoner ; and, having likewiſe 
conjured him to perſiſt in his reſolution, he 
ſhewed him, how he might carry on a private 
correſpondence with him. 

In the interim, the counteſs of Richmond, The un- 
being informed of what was projected, in Richmond 
favour of the earl, her ſon, ſent back her enters into 
ſervant to the duke of Buckingham, to re- the plot. 
turn him her thanks; and, at the ſame time, 5 
ſhe gave him to underſtand, that ſhe was en- 
deavouring to procure the qucen wap" 
conſent 
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conſent to the marriage, and then would take 


Wo the moſt — meaſures, to ſend to the earl 


She ac- 
quaints 
the queen 
dowager 
with it. 
Hall. 


of Richmon | 

Eliſabeth Woodville, widow to Edward IV, 
ſtill continued, in her ſanctuary, at Weitmin- 
iter, with her five daughters; where ſhe la- 
mented the fate of her two ſons, and reproach- 
ed herſelf, for being ſo eaſily perſuaded to de- 
liver the duke of York to his uncle. There 
never had been any intimate friendſhip, be- 
tween that queen and the counteſs of Rich- 
mond ; for the one had been wife to a king 
of the houſe of York, and the other was of 
the family of Somerſet, avowed enemies of 
the Yorkiſts ; wherefore, the counteſs could 
not viſit the queen, in her ſanctuary, without 
creating great ſuſpicion. 'To avoid this in- 
conventence, ſhe employed one Lewis, her 
phyſician ; and, having informed him of the 
whole, ſhe ordered him to go to London, and ſo 
to manage, as to have acceſs to the queen, and 
communicate to her what was projecting; 
above all, ſhe charged him to tell her, that 
all hopes of ſucceſs depended upon the union 
of the two houſes of York and Lancafter, by 
the marriage of the princeſs Eliſabeth with the 
carl of Richmond. | 

Lewis, arriving at London, without much 
difficulty, as a phyſician, got admittance to 
the queen ; to whom he imparted what he had 
in commiſſion, igtimating that it would be in 
her own power to be revenged on her mortal 
enemy, the murderer of her children, and 
dethrone the uſurper, if ſhe would only con- 
{ent to the marriage propoſed. The queen 
gladly liſtened to the overture ; and ſhe charg- 
ed the doctor to tell his miſtreſs, that ſhe ap- 
proved of the project, and would ſo order it, 
that all the king her husband's adherents 
ſhould join with the earl of Richmond; but 
ſhe added, that ſhe could with the earl would 
ſwear to marry Eliſabeth, or, in caſe of her 
death, Cecily, her younger ſiſter. 
Upon this agreement, between the queen 
dowager, the ccunteſs of Richmond, and the 
duke of Buckingham, they laboured ro engage 
in the plot the ir moſt truſty friends, vhꝭ drew 
in others; and the Engliſh were as tavourably 
diſpoſed, as could be deſired, from three prin- 
cipal motives. Firſt, becauſe of the people's 
univerſal averſion to the king, who had ren- 
dered himſelf extremely odious, as well by his 


proceedings, during his protectorſhip, as by 


his late crime, in murdering his nephews, at- 
ter robbing them of the crown ; by which he 


| loſt moſt of the friends of the houſe of York, 


who only wanred an opportunity, to revenge 
the family of Edward IV. Secondly, all the 
Lancaſtrians ſaw, with pleaſure, a project 
tending to reftore the houſe of Lancaſter to 
the throne. Laſtly, thoſe that, regardleſs of 
the intereſts of the two factions, conſulted on- 
ly the good of their country, could not but 
conſider, as a great happineſs, the ſucceſs of 
an undertaking, that, by uniting the two 


contending houſes, would put an end to the 


civil war, with which the kingdom had been 
afflicted, 30 years; ſo that the Lancaſtrians, 
Lorkiſts, and even thoſe that ſtood neuter, 
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were equally diſpoſed to concur, to dethrone 1483. 
the uſurper. a nd 
The duke of Buckingham being the author The duke 
and head of the enterprize, it was his buſineſs of Buck- 
to conduct it to a happy iſſue; and, with this _— 
view, he, firſt of all, ſecured ſome friends, in en or 
Wales, where his credit was great, who ſe- his friends 
cretly undertook to liſt ſoldiers, to enable him in the plot. 
to bring, ſuddenly and ſeaſonably, an army 
into the field; after which, he ſettled a cor- 
reſpondence with ſome gentlemen of Dorſet- 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, who en- 
gaged to raiſe forces, and receive the earl of 
Richmond, at his arrival. He deſigned to 
join them himſelf, with his Welchmen, that 
Richard might be leſs able to oppoſe the 
eail's landing; and ſeveral lords and gentle- 
men were to riſe, at the ſame time, in other 
counties, that the king might be at a loſs, 
where to march firſt; and the marqueſs ot 
Dorſet, who had lately quitted his ſanctuary, 
Sir Richard Woodville, his brother, the bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, Sir Edward Courtney, his bro- 
ther, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction 
engaged in the plot. | 
Theſe meaſures being concerted, the coun- The coune 
teſs of Richmond ſent two expreſſes to the teſs of 
earl, her ſon, by different ways, to inform Richmond 
him of the project, in his favour, and how pwn =e 
far it was advanced; which exprefles, arriv=,, * ran 
ing almoſt together, gave him a particular her ſon, 
account of the plot, and intreated him to re- 
pair into England, with all expedition, aſſur- 
ing him, that all things were prepared for his 


reception; and they alſo told him, that Dor- 


ſetſhire, Devonſhire, or Cornwall were the 
moſt convenient places to land in, on account 
of the ſteps taken with the people of thoſe 
counties, 

The earl of Richmond was then, at Vannes, je re- 
in Bretagne, where he had been, ſeveral years, folves to 
really a priſoner, by reaſon of the duke of Bre- impart the 
m_ engagements with Edward IV; bur, the ter co 
duke contenting himſelf with narrowly warch- —O_ 
ing him, to prevent his eſcape, if he ſhould at- ragne. 
tempt it, in other reſpects,he enjoyed an honour- Hall. 
able freedom. He heard with extreme joy, that Stow. 
he was not forgotten, in England ; but, when 
he conſidered his preſent condition, and how 
little it was in his power to return into his own 
country, ſo as to procure a welcome reception, 
he found it would be next to impoſſible, to 
ſucceed in his enterprize, without the aſſiſtance 
of the duke of Bretagne; for, unleſs that 
prince ſupplied him with money, troops, and 
thips, it was impracticable to take proper 
meaſures, to accompliſh his deligns; more- 
over, the duke might cloſcly contine him, and 
ſo entirely defeat all attempts, in his tavour. 
Finding, therefore, that he could not proceed, 
without him, he reſolved to tell him the ſe- 
cret, and engage him, if poflible, to aſſiſt 
him; and he found him more ready, than he 
could have expected. The duke was not un- 
der any engagements to Richard, as he had 
been to Edward, his brother; and, beſides, 
his unjuſt and violent proceedings had render- 
ed him odious to all the princes of Europe, 
and eſpecially to the duke of Bretagne. He 

| 9 * had 
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had alſo pretenſions to the earldom of Rich- 
mond, in England, formerly poſſeſſed by his 
anceſtors, nd imagined, that the earl would 
readily promiſe to reſtore it, if, by his means, 
he arrived to the crown ; and it is pretended, 
that this was the chief article of their agree- 
ment, for which the duke very freely engaged 
to ſupply him with men and ſhips. Lhe carl, 
being aſſured of the duke of Bretagne's aid, 
ſent expreſſes to the counteſs, his mother, and 
the —— of Buckingham, to acquaint them, 
that he hoped to be in readineſs, by the be- 
ginning of October, deſiring them to prepare 
all things againſt that time; and, this agree- 
able news ſoon putting all the conſpirators in 
motion, every one repaired to the poſt aſſign- 
ed him, as well to raiſe forces, as excite in- 
ſurrections; for, a conſiderable part of Septem- 
ber being already paſt, there was occaſion for 
all poſſible expedition. 
ow careful ſoever the conſpirators had 
been to conceal themſelves, all theſe ſteps 
could not be taken, and Richard have no in- 
telligence, that ſome plot was forming _ 
him ; but none _ inform him, what it 
was, or who were the authors. He was then 
at York, thinking of very different matrers, 
ſo ſecure was he, in his own opinion ; but 
theſe advices obliged him to approach the 
center of the kingdom; and, at the fame 
time, he ordered his troops, which were diſ- 
perſed, in ſeveral parts, to be ready to march, 
at a moment's warning. However, he was 
very ſlow, in his preparations, not ſuſpecting 
the danger tobe ſo near; but, the 2 
he had received, making him uneaſy, he ran 
over in his mind all the lords of the * 
who could be diſſatisfied, or had ſufficient 
credit, to excite inſurrections againſt him; 
and he found none, except the duke of Buck- 
ingham. He had N him by diſap- 
pointing him, with reſpect to the lands of He- 
reford; and, know ing him thoroughly, he could 
not doubt, that he was capable of any under- 
taking, to gratify his revenge. Moreover, he 
was ſenſible, that he alone was in a condition, 
by his parts, wealth, and intereſt, to form and 
execute great projects; and his own experi- 
ence would not ſuffer him to queſtion it. The 
bithop of Ely's eſcape ſtrengthened this ſuſpi- 
cion; for, as the duke could not be ignorant, 
how much he deteſted that prelate, his care- 
leſneſs, in guarding ſuch a priſoner, could not 
but be conſidered, as a colluſion and conſe- 
quence of {ome evil deſign. On theſe ac- 
counts, Richard reſolved to ſend for him to 
court; but the duke deſired to be excuſed, 
under the pretence of ſome indiſpoſition. This 
refuſal confirmed the king, in his belief of 
what he had ſuſpected ; yet, for his farther 
ſatisſaction, he ſent him poſitive orders to 
come to him, without alledging any excuſe ; 
but the duke, perceiving that diſſimulation 
would be to no purpoſe, ſent him word, that 
he would not expoſe his perſon to his avowed 
enemy, whom he neither loved, nor would 
ſerve. ; 
This was ſufficient to convince the king, 
that the duke of Buckingham was the prime 


. 


P 


mover of the plot, which, for ſome time, gave 1483. 
him uneaſineſs; and, on the other hand, the Www 
duke, having made ſuch a declaration, without 
any farther ceremony, drew together the troops 
he and his friends had raiſed, in Wales, and 
marched towards the weſtern counties, where 
the earl of Richmond defigned to land ; and 
there he was to be joined by thoſe that went 
before, to prepare all things againſt the earl's 
arrival. 

Richard was extremely ſurpriſed to hear, 
that the duke was fo ready; yet, having taken 
ſome precautions to aſſemble his forces, in 
caſe of neceſſity, he appointed the rendez- 
vous, at Leiceſter ; whither he repaired him- 
ſelf, in order to give his enemies battle, be- 
fore their number was augmented ; but he 
would have found it almoſt impoſſible to pre- 
vent them, if an extraordinary and very ſud- 
den accident had not hindered the duke from 
joining his friends, who were all in readineſs 
to riſe in arms, in the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall. The duke, advancing by long 
marches to Olouceſter, intended to paſs the 
Severn ; but the river was ſo ſwoln, as, on 


both ſides, to overflow the country; and great 


damage was done by the waters. This was 

the moſt dreadſul inundation that ever was 

heard of, in thoſe parts; for it laſted, fix 

whole days, during which, the duke's army 

could neither paſs the river, nor ſubſiſt, 

on the other fide, where was nothing but 
deſolation; and, in fine, the Welch ſoldiers, His army 
tired with being expoſed to hunger, rains, and diſperſes. 
innumerable hardſhips, returned to their ha- 
bitations, in ſpite of all the duke's intreaties 

to the contrary. The deſertion was ſo univer- 

ſal, that there remained with the duke only a 

ſingle ſervant; and, in this extremity, he per- 

ceived no other remedy than to conceal him- 

ſelf, till he ſhould take new meaſures ; but, 
unfortunately for him, he choſe, for his re- 

treat, the houſe of one Baniſter, who had been 

his ſervant, and whom his father and himſelf 

had extremely obliged. 

The king, upon the news of the diſperſion A procla- 
of the duke of Buckingham's troops, publiſh- mation a. 
ed a proclamation againſt him and the mar- ours 
queſs of Dorſet, with ſome other of his adhe- IDS 


rents, or whom he ſuppoſed to be in confede- Act. Pub. 


racy with him ; but, as the marqueſs had not 1 8 


yet appeared in arms, and, therefore, could 

not be ſtiled a rebel, he made uſe of another 
pretence, to involve him in the ſentence. He 
pretended, that, having ſwore, at his corona- 

tion, to puniſh vice and immorality, he was 
obliged to puniſh the marqueſs of Dorſet, no- 

to ious for his debaucheries, who had ſeduced 

and raviſhed ſeveral virgins, committed adul- 

teries, and publickly kept Shore's wite, as his 
miſtreſs. Then he promiſed a reward of 10001. 
ſterling, or 1001. per annum to any perſon, 

that ſhould bring the duke to juſtice; a 1000 

marks, or 100 marks a year, for the marquels, he duke 
and ſo in proportion, for the reſt named in the of Puck- 
proclamation ; and the villain Baniſter, un- ingham is 
able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a temptat ion, betrayed betrayed, 
his maſter to the ſheriff of Shropſhire, who, Ow 
ſurrounding the houſe, with a company of w_ > 
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uiſed like a peaſant, and conducted him to 
rewsbury. The duke deſired to ſpeak with 
the king; but he could never obtain that fa- 


your. Some affirm, that he deſigned to kill f 


him, with a dagger that was found upon him, 
after his death; but this is no more than a 
conjecture. However it be, he was beheaded, 
at Shrewsbury, without a legal proceſs, by the 
king's bare order; and, thus, this lord, who had 
contributed to take away the lord Haſtings, 
the earl of Rivers, and the other priſoners at 
Pontefract, by an arbitrary ſentence, loſt his 
life in the ſame manner, by the abſolute com- 
mand of him whom he had placed on the 
throne ; but, on the other hand, it will ap- 
pear, preſently, that this very conſpiracy, pro- 
jected by the duke of Buckingham, the ac- 
complice of all the king's crimes, whilſt he 
was only protector, occaſioned that monarch's 
ruin. Is it poſſible not to diſcern the direCti- 
on of Providence, in ſuch amazing events! 
Upon the firſt news of the diſperſion of the 
Welch army, the duke's adherents, who ex- 
pected him, in the weſt, ready to take up 
arms, the moment they ſhould hear of his 
paſſing the Severn, alſo diſperſed themſelves ; 
ſome retired among their friends, whilſt others 
fled to ſanctuaries; but the greateſt part, a- 
mong whom was the mar 4 of Dorſet, fled 
to Bretagne to the earl of Richmond, finding 
that they could not be ſafe in the kingdom. 
During theſe tranſactions, in England, the 
carl of Richmond, fancying that all thin 
p there ſucceeded to his wiſh, failed from St. 
Malo's, the 12th of October, with 5000 men 
and 40 ſhips, ſupplied by the duke of Bre- 
tagne ; but, the fleet being ſcattered by a ſtorm, 
ſome of the ſhips were driven on the coaſt of 
France, and others returned into Bretagne, 
The ſhip, in which was the carl of Richmond, 
reſiſting the ſeas better than the reſt, arrived, 
atter the tempeſt, upon the coaſt of Cornwall, 
where he ſaw the ſhore crowded with troops, 
who made him a ſignal to approach; but he 
had the good fortune, to reſolve not to land, 
till his feet had rejoined him, expecting that 
they would ſoon be at the rendezvous; and, in 
the interim, he diſpatched one to inquire,whe- 


ther the troops he ſaw were friends, or ene- 


mics. The commander replied, that he was 
poſted there by the duke ot Buckingham, to 
wait for the earl of Richmond, and favour his 
landing; bur the perſon, whom the earl ſent, 
evidently perceiving the contrary, informed 
his maſter of it; who, finding that his deſign 
was diſcovered, put to ſea, and arrived at a 
port, in Normandy. The truth is, the troops 
he faw, on the coaſt of Cornwall, were the 
militia of the county, poſted there by Richard ; 
by which artifice, he intended to ſurpriſe his 
enemy. 

In Normandy, the earl of Richmond heard 
of the duke of Buckingham's misfortune ; and, 
having, after this, no proſpect of purſuing his 
enterprize, without taking new meaſures, he 
returned to Bretagne ; where he found the 
marqueſs of Dorſet, with the reſt that had 
made their eſcapes out of England. Tho' his 
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1483. ed men, ſeized the duke of Buckingham, diſ- 


deſign 
did not deſpair of better ſuccceſs, hereaft 
The fugitives told him, that Richard was ex- 
tremely deteſted, in England, which he took 
or an auſpicious omen; and the duke of Bre- 
—— miſed him to continue his aſſiſtance; 
* — reſolving to make a freſh attempt, 
he ſolemnly ſwore, on Chriſtmas-day, in t 
cathedral of Rennes, that he would the 
princeſs Eliſabeth, daughter to Edward IV, or, 
in caſe of her death, Cecil „ her younger ſiſ- 
ter. Upon this, all the Engliſh, there pre- 
ſent, fwore allegiance to him, conſidering him, 
as king of England, by right, tho* he was not 
ſo, in fact; and, thenceforward, the ſtrict in- 
quiry made, in England, after thoſe that were 
concerned in the plot, obliging great num- 
bers to retire into — the reſort of the 
_ was very great, for ſome time. 
n the mean while, Richard, having 
himfelf from this danger, 
than he had reaſon to expect, ordered ſeveral 
perſons to be ſeized, ſome of whom were, im- 
mediately, ſacrificed to his v 


eſpouſed his ſiſter, Ann, widow to the duke of 
Exeter. For the greater diſpatch, and to a- 
void the uſual formalities of the courts of juſ- 
tice, he commiſſioned Sir Ralph Aſhton to ex- 
erciſe the office of vice-conſtable; and with 
ſuch an extenſive power, that he could con- 
demn and execute, upon the ſpot, all perſons 
whatſoever, guilty, or only ſuſpected of the 
the crime of high-treaſon, without regarding 
any appeal. 

By vertue of this commiffion, Aſhton, who 
was, in all probability, a man aſter the king's 
own heart, came into the weſtern counties ; 
where he ſignalized his zeal, by the bloody 
executions of ſuch as were found guilty, or 
only ſuſpected of being concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy. Thus, were ſpent the firſt {ix months 


of the reign of Richard III; for this ambitious .... 


prince no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he 
had occaſion to perceive, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for him to preſerve a crown 
ſo paſſionately deſired, and procured by ſo 
many unlawiul proceedings. 

In January, 1484, the king ſummoned his 
firſt parliament, at a very ſeaſonable junEture ; T 


for, upon the duke of Buckingham's death, liament 
and the flight of the earl of Richmond, there meets. 


was not any perſon, in the kingdom, in a con- 
dition to lift up his head; fo that the parlia- 
ment, compoſed, doubtleſs, of repreſentatives 
attached to the king, declared Edward IV's 
iflue illegitimate, and confirmed Richard's ir- 
regular election, with his pretended right to 
the crown. This act was abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the king's ſecurity ; moreover, arlia- 
ment, by this proceeding, avoided the kfbuble 
of inquiring after the fate of Edward V, 
whom all England, for ſome months, had 
owned, for king. BY 
Then an act of attainder was paſſed againſt 
Henry, earl of Richmond, and all his adhe- 


rents, by vertue of which, all their eſtates 


were forteited to the king; and, as it declar- 


ed all thoſe rebels and traytors, that engaged 
in 


appeared to be entirely blaſted ; yet lis 1483, 
er. 222 | 


freed Richard 


more fortunately Pts ſeve- 


eance; and of death. 
this number was Sir Thomas St. Leger, who Hall. 


> 
— _ © 


—— — » 


"4 


re king 


| 
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1484. in the dulce of Buckingham's and the earl of 

AKRichmond's conſpiracy, it, in ſome meaſure, 

juſtified all the late executions, becauſe ſuch, 

as had ſuffered, were conſidered, as guilry of 

the crime condemned by this act; but, by 

good fortune, none of them. diſcovered, that 

the counteſs of Richmond was concerned in the 

plot, whether ſhe had truſted only few perſons, 

or her confidents had eſcaped into Bretagne. 

However, Richard, believing it ſcarce poſſible 

for the carl of Richmond to form an enter- 

prize, without his mother's privity, ordered 

the lord Stanley, her husband, to keep her 

confined, to prevent her from any future at- 

tempts. He had, now, an entire confidence in 

the lord Stanley, whom he had made high- 

conſtable, after Aſhton, as vice-conſtable, had 

ſerved his turn; and, probably, he did not 

think the lord Stanley a fit perſon to exerciſe 

the ſeverities, for which he had commiſſioned 

_ Aſhton; which, doubtleſs, was the reaſon 

why he did not make him high-conſtable, till 

every thiug, relating to that commiſſion, was 

— IP 

Richard had grounds to conclude, that, af- 

ter his rigorous treatment of the parties con- 

— - cerned, the conſpiracy was entirely ſtifled *; but 

the — Thomas Hutton, upon his return from his 

racy, ambaſſy to Bretagne, told him, that the ſame 

plot ſtill ſubſiſted; and that the duke of Bre- 

tagne had promiſed the earl of Richmond to 

continue his aſſiſtance. He gave him the names 

of the conſpirators, who were with the earl ; 

and informed him, that they had frequent con- 

ferences together, and were very buſy ; from 

whence it was natural to infer, that the earl of 

Richmond had not loſt all hopes, and had 

ſill, in England, correſpondences, on which he 

founded the execution of his deſigns: And 

yet, ſince the death of the duke of Bucking- 

ham, the retreat of the marqueſs of Dorſet, 

and the execution of ſeveral of that party, Ri- 

chard ſaw no one, in the kingdom, that ap- 

peared to be able to withſtand him; where- 

fore, apprehending that the danger muſt come 

from abroad, he reſolved to take all poſſible 

precautions, to hinder his enemies from being 
aſſiited by foreign princes. To 

The preceding year, he ratified the alli- 


receives 


He. ſecures 

Caſtile 5 5 ; 

— nl this year, he did the ſame, with reſpect to 

ugal ; 

Act. Pub. 
ſtorm was to come from thoſe two quarters, 


ſince the king of Portugal and the queen of 


Caltile were both deſcended from Philippa and 


Catharine, daughters to John of Gaunr, duke 
of Lancaſter, and conſcquently might have 
claimed the crown of England ; bur the readi- 
neſs, with which they had renewed their alli- 
ance with England, did not ſufter Richard to 
ſuſpe& them of having any ſuch deſign. 


ance of England with Caſtile; and, in June, 


Portugal; for, in all appearance, the whole 


f ENGLAND. MI 


ſon, Philip, being ſon to Leonora of Portugal, 1484. 

— 5a to Philippa of Lancaſter, might Wwe 
ave alſo pretended to.the crown of England, 

or aſſiſted the earl of Richmond; wherefore,; 

the king reſolved to ſend him ambaſſadors, un- 

der the pretence of renewing the truce of com- 

merce between England and the Low- Coun- 

tries; but it is probable, that the ambaſſa- 

dors had inſtructions to ſound, whether there 

was any project, at that court, with reſpect to 

England. ' 

Tho Richard did not ſeem to have reaſon He ſends 
to fear any thing from France, under a mino- ambaſſa- 
rity. diſturbed with inteſtine diviſions; yet he gore 
ſent ambaſſadors to Charles VIII, to defire 1 Pep. 
the prolongation, or, at leaſt, the confirmati- ; 
on ot the truce. | 

There remained only Bretagne and Scotland, and tries 
that could give him the leaſt uncaſineſs ; for, to gain the 
as for the duke of Bretagne, he did not doubt, duke of 
that he had aſſiſted, and was ſtill inclined to Pretagne. 
aſſiſt, the earl of Richmond; wheretfore, he re- 
ſolved to do all that was poſlible, to gain that 
prince to his intereſt, 

Francis II, duke of Bretagne, being old and The affairs 
infirm, was entirely ſwayed by Peter Landais, of Bre- 
his treaſurer, to whom he committed the ſole 8%: 
management of his affairs; but this inſolent 
favourite, who was the ſon of a taylor, ſo a- 
buſed his power, that he drew upon himſelf 
the hatred of all the Bretons. This very year, 

1484, the great men, combining together againſt 
him, would have ſeized him, iu the duke's pa- 
lace ; but, being diſappointed, they found theme, 
ſelves expoſed to his vengeance, who cauſed 
them to be declared guilty of high-treaſon. In 
the interim, the whole country being his ene- 
mies, he judged it proper to ſupport himſelt by 
ſome foreign aid; and, with this view, he ſent, in 
his maſter's name, ambaſſadors to Richard, under 
colour ot making a truce with him ; which was, 
accordingly, concluded, in June, at Pontefract, 
where the king then was, and which was to 
continue, till the 24th of April following. 

However, this was not the ſole intent of gecret ne- 
t hat ambaſly ; for ir appears from two records, gotiations 
in the Collection of the Publick Acts, that Ri- between 
chard had promiſed to ſend the duke of Bre- . 
tagne an aid of 1000 archers; which could on- 3 A 
ly be for the foreſaid occalion, ſince the duke Landais his 


LY "© 


of Bretagne had then no war upon his hands; favourite. 


and, as that prince did nothing, of himſelf, Act. P ub. 
very probably, ro procure this aid, Landais 
eugaged to deliver up the earl of Richmond. 
Indeed, the ſequel evidently ſhewed, that he, 

had entered into ſome ſuch engagement; for Ri- 

chard thought himſelf ſo ſecure from Bretagne, 

that, inſtead of fearing that the duke would 

aſſiſt rhe earl of Richmond, he flattered him- 

ſelf, that he ſhould, very ſoon, have his enemy 


in his power. 
Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria, who go- 


As he might alſo be apprehenſive, that the A truce 


and the HA : = . e. 

archduke verned the Low-Countries, in the name of his king of Scotland, deſcended from a princeſs of mA Scot- 
Maximili- : _ ' 
an. * He ordered Sir William Collingburn of Lydiard, in Wiltſhire, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for af- Act. T ub. x 


Act. Pub. fiſting the earl of Richmond, and writing a ſatyrical dyſtich upon him and his favourites, tlie lord Lovc!, Sir Richard 


Ratcliffe, and Sir William Catesby. 


„The rat, the cat, and Lovel, our dog, 


« Rule all England ungler a hog. ” 


Alluding to Love!'s arms, and to a wild boar, that was one of Richard's ſupporters. Hall. Hollingſh. 


the 
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1484. the houſe of Somerſet, would eſpouſe the cauſe 
ot the earl of Richmond, he negotiated with 
James III. a truce, concluded, in September, 
this year, and which was to laſt, from the 
29th of that month, to the ſame day of the 
year 1487; and, at the ſame time, he con- 
cluded the marriage of his niece, Ann de la 
Pole daughter to his fiſter, Eliſabeth, and the 
duke of Suffolk, with the duke of Rothſay, 

eldeſt fon to the king of Scotland. | 
The dea Having taken theſe precautions, he ſeemed 
of the to be ſcreened from all danger; yet, to de- 
prince of prive the earl of Richmond ot all hopes of ſuc- 
Ayr ceeding in his deſigns, the prince of Wales, 
Croyl. I.; . . . . | 
his ſon, dying, in April, this year, he de- 
clared his nephew, the carl of Lincoln, his 
preſumptive heir, deſigning to have this de- 
claration ratified by the parliament ; which 
earl was {on to Eliſabeth, his ſiſter, and bro- 
ther to Ann, who was to be married to the 

prince of Scotland. 

An ambaſ- Moreover, unwilling to negle& any mea- 
fy of obe- ſures, that might give his enemies an advan- 
* * tage, he ſent an ambaſſador of obedience to 
roy pope Innocent VIII, lately elected to the pa- 
pal throne ; tho' he had omitted this compli- 


ment to Sixtus IV, Innocents's predeceſſor, as 


is evident from the Collection of the Publick 
Acts; but, leſt he ſhould incenſe his holineſs, 
and furniſh ſome pretence to the male-contents 
in the kingdom, and eſpecially the clergy, he 
diſpatched his ambaſſadors to Rome. 

Soon after, he had the pleaſure to find, that 
bally from Charles VIII, king of France, defired a ſafe- 


F . | . 
ad. Pub. conduct for ambaſſadors to be ſent to his court; 


An am- 


mond. the duke, who, by a ſort of lethargy, was ren- 


dered incapable of managing publick affairs ; 
namely, to perſuade this minitter to deliver 
up the earl of Richmond. 

Landais had no occaſion for the foreſaid 
x000 archers ; wherefore, it was neceſſary, to 
obtain what the king delired, ro make a 
new treaty ſo beneficial ro the duke and the 
favourite, as to remove all their ſcruples, upon 
that ſubject; and, as to the former, Argentre 
affirms, that he ſaw, among the records of 
Bretagne, Richard IIT's letters patent, by 
which he gave to duke Francis the earl- 
dom of Richmond, with all its dependences, 
as enjoyed by his anceſtors, with the ſole re- 
ſervation of its return to the crown, provided 
the duke died, without iſſue. As for Ln 
as the negotiation was more ſecret, it is not cer- 
taiuly known what reward he expected, for his 
intended ſervice; yet it is evident, that Richard 
made him very advantageous offers; but, his 
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avarice not permitting him to be ſatisfied with 1484 
bare promiſes, there was often bccaſion to ſend & ; 4 
expreſſes to the king. Theſe delays, which, * 
as Argentre expreſly ſays, were, upon the mi- 
niſter's account, proved the earl of Richmond's 
ſecurity ; who, tho” he was then in Bretagne, AA. Pub; 
was entirely ignorant of what paſſed; at that 

court; but the biſhop of Ely, notwithſtanding The bi- 
his abſence, having vigilant ſpies about Ri- ſhop of 
chard, had advice, that the biſhop of Leon, Ely warns 
ambaſſador of Bretagne, was treating very ſe- = ver hr 
cretly with the king; and he warned the carl of hu dan 
of Richmond, that he was not ſafe in the do- gr. 
minions of the duke of Bretagne. This warn- 

ing, coming from ſo good a hand, pur the 

earl upon Feriouſly thinking, to free himſelf 

from the impending danger ; and, knowing 

that Landais was capable of committing the 

vileſt actions, he reſolved to tetire into France; 
wherefore, he ſent privately to king Charles, 

for a paſſport, which was readily granted. 
However, as he did not doubt, that Landais 

had ordered him to be narrowly watched ; {o 

it was extremely difficult ro make his e- 

ſcape; eſpecially, as he was ſurrounded with 

a great number of Engliſh, in reſpe& of whom 

it was very hard to conceal the ſecret, and 

very dangerous to diſcover it. 'To remedy 

this inconvenience, the duke of Bretagne be- 

ing juſt recovered of his indiſpoſition, the earl 

ſent the principal lords of his retinue, to con- 
gratulate him, on that occafion, ordering them 

to take with them all their ſervants, under 

colour of doing him the more honour; for his 

view was not only to be more alone, at Vannes, 

but chiefly to remove from his keepers all ſuſ- 

picion of his deſigning to eſcape, whilſt he had 

ſo many hoſtages, at the court of Bretagne. 
This artifice fully anſwering his expectation, He eſcapes 
two days after, he departed from Vannes, in fortunare- 
4 attended only by five perſons; and, I, and ar- 
as ſoon as he was out of the town, leaving the en 
high road, and riding croſs the fields and Haff. 
through by- ways, without ſtopping any where, Hollingſh 
he ſafely arrived, at Angers, the capital of 
Anjou. This expedition was abfolutely ne- 

ceflary ; for his keepers, hearing of his eſcape, 

purſued him ſo cloſely, that they came upon 

the borders of Bretagne, but one hour after 

him. In a few days, the duke, being told 

that the earl was retired, under an apprehen- 

ſion of ill treatment, ſeemed highly diſpleaſed 

with Landais, for giving him caufe to fear, ig- 

norant, doubtleſs, of what his favourite was 
negotiating with the king of England; and 

then he granted all the Engliſn in his dominĩ- 

ons leave to repair to the earl, with his com- 


rom and offers of ſervice. The earl of 


ichmond received theſe civilities, with ſigns 
of the utmoſt gratitude ; and he deſired the 
duke's meſſenger to aſſure him, that he would. 
have all his favours in everlaſting remembrance. 
Thus, the earl of Richmond eſcaped, almoſt 
miraculouſly, out of Richard's ſnares; and this 
was the ſecond time, he had been ſo fortunate- 
ly delivered. The Engliſh, belonging to his 
retinue, thought themſelves no leſs happy than 
he, to be freed, by the duke's gencroſity, 
9 £ - - . - from 
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1434. from his unworthy miniſter ; who, ſoon after, 
aw attoned, on & gibbet, for all the crimes his 
| avarice had prompted him to commit. 

Charles The carl of Richmond, not continuing long, 
VINE. de at Angers, went to Charles VIII, then at 
Aer Langeais, and met with a very civil reception; 
Richmond but, as the court of France was not yet free 
honoura- from troubles, it was an improper juncture for 
bly. the earl to procure the aſſiſtance he could no 
rl longer expect from the duke of Bretagne; 
however, as the young king ſeemed well in- 
clined to him, he did not deſpair to obtain 
ſome aid of that prince, when the commoti- 
ons, at his court, were appeaſed. 
Theearlof Whilſt his affairs were in this ſtate of uncer- 
Oxfordeſ- tainty, the earl of Oxford arrived, whom Ed- 
capesoutol ward IV. had impriſoned, in the cattle of 
oy” cow bs Hammes, in Picardy ; which lord, who had 
the earl of been one of the chief friends of the houſe of 
Richmond. Lancaſter, hearing that the earl of Richmond 
pretended to the crown, had ſo much influ- 
ence over the governor of Hammes, that he 


that caſe, he would have only a {cw friends of 


his houſe to rely on, all the reſt declaring for 1484. 
his brother's family. Finding, therefore, that 


the plot refted upon a more ſolid foundation, 
than he had imagined, he made it his whole 
ſtudy, to diſconcert the carl of Richmond's 
meaſures, by preventing this fatal marriage; 
and he could apprehend no better way, to ac- 
compliſh his ends, than to marry himſelf the 
princeſs intended for his enemy ; but this was 
clogged with ſeveral difficulties, which to a 
prince leſs ſcrupulous, than himſelf, would have 
appeared inſuperable. In the firit place, he 
had a wife already, whoſe conſtitution afforded 
no ſymptoms of her leaving this world ; but 
he did not deſpair to ſurmount that obſtacle, 
either by a divorce, or ſome other more unlaw- 
ful means. The ſecond difficulty was, to draw 
Eliſabeth out of the ſanctuary, at Weſtminſter, 
where ſhe was with the queen, her mother ; 
for it ſeemed to be next to impoſſible to per- 
ſuade the queen dowager, to deliver up her 
daughter to the murderer of her ſons. Laſtly, 


therefore, agreeably flattered with the hopes 
| BE 


The d 
perſuaded him to releaſe him, and declare for the pope's diſpenſation, ro marry his niece, of Frag 
the earl; and he even brought him along with muſt be procured ; but this obſtacle appeared = = 
him, to ſalute that prince, and offer him his inconſiderable, in compariſon of the others, be- DIY 
ſervice. It was no ſmall advantage to the earl ing very ſenſible that it was not impracticable 
of Richmond, to have the earl of Oxford in to adjuſt that affair with the court of Rome. 
his party, who had great intereſt, in England; To begin the execution of this ſurpriſing The queen 
and ſeveral other lords privately ſent him word, project, he ſent ſeveral perſons to the queen dowager 
that he might depend upon their aſſiſtance, as dowager to inſinuate to her, that he deſired to Fer Aude. 
ſoon as they ſhould ſee a proper opportunity ro live in amity with her, and to ſhew her proofs tn. 

declare againſt Richard. of his friendſhip : That he acknowledged, he 
Richard In the interim, the king had daily intelli- had treated her with exceſſive rigour ; but to 
| obliges the gence, that ſomething was plotting againſt him, repair, in ſome meaſure, the injury he had 
Þþ —— in favour of the earl of Richmond; but he done her, he deſigned to allow her an honour- 
= 15 Gn in could not diſcover the authors of the plot, not- able penſion, and give her two brothers ſuch 
hoſtage. Withſtanding the ſtricteſt inquiries. Beſides, poſts, as they thould have reaſon to be content- 
Hall. he knew no Engliſh lord that, in his opinion, ed ; moreover, he would take care of her 
| Stow. was in a condition to contrive, or execute ſuch daughters, and help them to marriages ſui- 
| an enter prize; and the lord Stanley was the table to their quality. But, as it would be ex- 
| only one that he could ſuſpeEt, becauſe he was tremely difficult ro perſuade the queen to cre- 
| husband to the counteſs 1 — but he dit his promiſes, whom he had ſo cruelly de- 
4 had not any proof againſt him. However, to ceived, the perſons he employed intimated to 
i ſecure himſelf from that quarter, Stanley de- her, that this alteration proceeded from the 
17 ſiring leave to retire upon his own eſtate, he death of the prince of Wales; that, as the king 
N required him to leave his ſon, at court, as a was now childleſs, and had no proſpect of ha- 
il ſort of hoſtage; and, indeed, his ſuſpicions ving any iflue, his intereſts were no longer di- 
| were but too well grounded, ſince that very ſtinct from thoſe of his brother's family; and, 

F lord proved, afterwards, the principal inſtru- therefore, he could do nothing more beneficial 
ment of his ruin. to himſelf and his houſe, than to marry his 
He _— Richard knew, that he was deteſted, in nieces into the principal ſamilies, in England. 
— of England; and, on the other hand, he heard, In fine, it was repreſented to her, that the 

the mar- That there were certain motions among the King's intent was, that, after his deceaſe, the The p! 

riage of people, which, tho' ſecret, were of dangerous princeſs Eliſabeth ſhould ſucceed to the crown; war El 

the carl - conſequence ; yet he could not prevent the what he had done, in behalf of the earl of . 

| 3 miſchief he dreaded, without knowing the na- Lincoln, his nephew, being eaſily revocable, ty the. 

head: ture of the plot, and the principal authors. fince it had not, as yer, paſſed into an act of king, | 

Hall. Upon this, theretore, he took all poſſible pains ; parliament. uncle, 
Stow. and, at length, by planting ſpies in the coun- Theſe laſt inſinuations made deep impreſ- 
try, he diſcovered, that the projects, in behalf ſions on the queen's mind; for her intereſt led 
of the carl of Richmond, were founded upon her to imagine, that they were highly proba- 
his promiſe to marry the princeſs Eliſabeth, ble ; and, on the other hand, ſhe was heartily 
eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. This diſco- tired of her ſanctuary, which was, in reality, a 

very convinced him, that the Yorkiſts were priſon, ſince ſhe could not ſtir, without expoſ- 1 

not far from an union with the Lancaſtrians, ing herſelf to greater miſchiefs. Beſides, ſhe lords g 

ſince they conſented to this marriage; and he had an extreme afſection for her brothers, of over tc 

manifeſtly perceived, that ſuch an agreement which ſhe had given maniteſt proofs, in the rk 

would neceſſarily occaſion his ruin, ſince, in lite-time of the king, her husband, and was, Hall. | 


Book XIII. 


1484. of their advancement ; and, in fine, ſhe conſi- 
U dered, that the project, in favour of the earl 
Richmond, having miſcarried, by the duke of 
Buckingham's death, ſhe could only expect, 

for herſelf and daughters, a ſtill more rigorous 

fate, if, - her refuſal, ſhe farther incenſed the 

king. Theſe conſiderations inducing her to 
overlook the barbarous outrages received from 

that prince, ſhe was ſo ſtrangely infatuated, as 

to put her five daughters into his hands; nay, 

ſhe wrote to the marqueſs of Dorſet, her brother, 

to adviſe him to relinquiſh the earl of Rich- 
mond, and throw himſelf into Richard's arms. 

The marqueſs, no leſs inconſiderate and ambi- 

tious than the queen, his ſiſter, amuſed with 

the hopes of honours and preterments, ſecret- 

ly withdrew from Paris, in order to paſs into 
England ; but the earl of Richmond cauſed him 

to be purſued, with ſuch expedition, that he 

was brought back to Paris, and, by weighty 


reaſons, prevailed on to ſtay with the earl. 
The dcath 

of Rich- 
ard's 
qucen. 


power, than he projected means, to execute 
another part of his deſign; namely, to be rid 
ol his queen, that he might marry his niece ; 
and the hiſtorians, that ſpeak moſt favourably 
of his conduct, affirm, that he occaſioned the 
queen's death by diſcovering an averſion for 
her, which the did not deſerve, and by griev- 
ouſly mortifying her, every day; bur others 
ſpeak plainer, ſaying; that he haſtened her 
death, by poiſon. me add, that he pri- 
vately acquainted the archbiſhop of York with 
certain ſecret infirmities of the queen, which 
rendered her very diſagreeable to him; and on 
purpoſe that this prelate might tell her again, 
which he believed would cauſe her to ſhorten 
her days. It is farther ſaid, that the archbi- 
ſhop, after hearing the king's diſcourſe, told 
ſome of his triends, that the queen had not 
long to live; and, indeed, the died, preſent- 
ly atter; but her fate would have been more 
worthy of compaſſion, if it had not been ob- 
ſerved to be a manifeſt judgment upon her, 
for eſpouſing the murderer of the prince of 
Wales, her firſt husband, ſon to Henry VI. 
Richard ſhewed an extraordinary ſorrow, for 
his loſs, and made a pompons funeral, for his 
deceaſed queen; but this pretended griet 
was incapable of gay pokes the people, who 
openly accuſed him of murdering his queen, 
as he had done his nephews. 
The prin- Notwithſtanding the extreme concern he 
«({s Elifa- expreſſed, in publick, the queen was no ſoon- 
8 er interred, than he had the aſſurance to make 
ry he his addrefles to the princeſs Eliſabeth, and of- 
king, her fer her marriage; but her anſwer demonſtrated 
— her abhorrence of ſuch a match; and the de- 
fired him, never to mention it more. Ri- 
chard, being ſenſible that it was an improper 
ſeaſon to ule violence, was ſatisfied, for the 
preſent, with this firſt overture, till he ſhould 
meet with a favourable junCture, to preſs the 
Severzz execution of his project; but, in the interim, 
lordsgo As he daily become more odious, many lords 
over tothe and gentiemen went over, and offered their 
WE : ſervice to the earl of Richmond. Others fol- 
Ha, © lowed their example, to avoid the perſecuti- 
ons of that bloody prince, if he ſhould unfor- 
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Richard no ſooner had his nieces in his ſ 
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tunately chance to ſuſpect them; and thoſe, 1484. 

that remained in the kingdom, were no bet xy 

ter affected, waiting only for a fair opportu- 

nity to declare againſt him. The 6 
chard, finding that the carl of Oxford und tag 

and the governor ot Hammes were gone to the of Ham- 

earl ot Richmond, diſpatched orders to the mes. 

governor of Calais, to beſiege that caſtle, and Hall. 

reduce it to his obedience ; which were ſo 

ſpeedily executed, that the earl of Oxford, ad- 

vancing to relieve the place, did not arrive, 

in the neighbourhood, till after the capitula- 

tion ; yet he reaped this advantage by it, that 

he brought away the garriſon, for the earl of 

Richmond. 

After the earl of Richmond's attempt, Ri- 1485: 
chard had equipped a ſquadron of ſhips, to Richard 
oppoſe his paſlage, if he ſhonld endeavonr to _— 
make another deſcent ; but, in the beginning Hall. 
of the year 1485, the trace with Bretagne 
being prolonged, for ſeven years, and France 
eeming not very forward to aſſiſt his enemy, 
he thought he might fave the charge of a flect, 
which he now conſidered, as uſeleſs; and, ac- 
cordingly, the ſhips were unrigged and laid up, 
in the ſpring. | 

The earl of Richmond, encouraged by this The court 
proceeding, ftrenuouily ſollicited the aſſiſtance of France 
of the court of France; and king Chatles's —__ 1 1 
miniſters, at length, ſeriouſly conſidering his of Rich- 
requeſt, apprehended, that it muſt, of courſe, mond. 
be advantageous to France, to foment the 
troubles, in England; and it was ſolely with 
this view, that they promiſed the earl an aid 
of 2000 men, with ſhips to tranſport them, 
and ſupplied him with a ſum of money. Phili 
de Commines affirms, that he never faw ſuch 
ſorry troops as thoſe intended for this expedi- 
tion; which clearly ſhews, with what intent 
the court of France granted the earl this in- 
conſiderable ſupply ; moreover, he was requi- 
red to leave hoſtages, in France, that ſatistac- 
tion ſhould be made, for what was expended 
by that court. The earl, having reaſon to 
ſuſpect the marqueſs of Dorſet, left him in 
hoftage, at Paris, with Sir Thomas Bourchier; 
and then he repaired to Roan, where the 
troops that were lent him were ordered to aſ- 
ſemble. 

When he came to Roan, he received the 
mortify ing news of the queen's death, and of 
Richard's intent to marry the princeſs Eliſa- 
beth, his niece, and to give Cecily, her 
younger ſiſter, to one of his favourites; and, 
his meaſures being diſconcerted by this mar- 
riage, which was repreſented to him, as ready 
to be accompliſhed, he conſulted, upon this 
occaſion, with the lords that attended him. 
The reſult of their conſultation was, that, 
ſince he could have no proſpect of eſpouſing 
one of Edward IV's marriageable daughters, 
he ought to think of ſome other; wheretore, 
he was adviſed to gain to his intereſt Sir Wal- 
ter Herbert, a perſon of great credit, in Wales, 
by an offer of marrying his younger ſiſter, the 
eldeſt being already eſpouled to the carl of 
Northumberland. Upon this reſolution, he 
diſpatched an expreſs to Sir Walter Herberr 
to make the propoſal; but, fortunately for 4 
5 = cally 
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1485, earl, the meſſenger found the roads fo nar- 
Wwyw rowly watched, that he durſt not venture to 
pre his journey to Herbert; and it is high» 
y probable, that, if this affair had ſucceeded, 
the earl of Richmond would have been aban- 
doned by all the friends of Edward I'V's fami- 
ly, who were very numerous; that had enga- 
ged in his party, purely from the hopes of his 
uniting the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
by his marriage with the princeſs Eliſabeth. 
lie is in- A few days after, he received letters from 
vited into England, informing him, that, if he would make 
England. hafte and land, in Wales, he could never have 
a a fairer opportunity; that all the nobility of 
the country eſpouſed his cauſe ; and that he 
would find the people ready to take up arms, 
in his favour, and a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney, which had been privately collected to 
ſupply his occaſions : That, in the reſt of 
the kingdom, every one was diſpleaſed with 
the king, who daily rendered himſelf more o- 
dious; and, in fine, that it was a moſt favour- 
able juncture, as it did not appear, that Richard 
imagined him ſo ready to depart, ſince he had 
not made any extraordinary preparations. 
He lands This agreeable news obliged the earl to 
atMilford- haſten his departure; without waiting for Sir 
Haven, Walter Herbert's anſwer ; wherefore, coming 
to Harfleur, where his ſhips expected him, he 
embarqued his troops, and failed, the laſt day 
of July; and he arrived, the 6th of Auguſt, 
at Milford-Haven, in South-Wales, and, next 
day, came to Haverford, where he was joyfully 
received by the inhabitants. | 
and From this place, he ſent an expreſs to the 
marches counteſs, his mother, to acquaint her of his 
e the arrival, and deſign to march towards London, 
Hal. deſiring her, allo to draw together all his 
5 friends, that they might join him, upon his 
rout, with as many troops as poſſible; which 
rout was neceſſarily to be very long, ſince, ha- 
ving no town upon the Severn, at his com- 
mand, he was obliged to croſs almoſt all 
Wales, to reach Shrewsbury, at the head of 
that river, where he was told, he ſhould be 
received; and, therefore, making bur a ſhorr 
ſtay, at Haverford, he marched towards North- 
Wales, in order to arrive at Shrewsbury, be- 
fore the king was in a condition to diſpute 
his paſſage. 
The king Richard, hearing that the earl of Richmond 
orders was landed, at Milford-Haven, with ſo few 
— to troops, did not imagine, that he could make any 
beser, remarkable progreſs ; yet he ſent orders to Sir 
march. Walter Herbert, to raiſe the militia of the 
Hall. county, believing that Herbert might caſily 
ſtop him, till he was himſelf ready to march ; 
but Herbert, being ſecretly gained by the earl's 
adherents, ſuffered him to paſs, without the 
leaſt interruption. 
The earl Some days after, Sir Rice ap Thomas, a 
is joined man of great intereſt, in Wales, met the earl, 
by Ay upon his rout, and offered his ſervice, which 
45 was joyfully accepted; and he had with him 
Hollingſh. an able body of Welchmen; but it is not 
ſurpriſing, that all Wales ſhould declare for 
the earl, ſince he was of Welch extraction, 
and of one of the moſt antient families of the 
country. 


The earl of Richmond's army being great- 1485. 
Y Gs qr by the junction of Sir Rice ap WWW. 


omas, and ſeveral Welch gentlemen, and 
the whole country ſupplying him, in his march, 
with all neceſſarics, he came, in a few days, 
to Shrewsbury, where he was received, without 
oppoſition. 


he cg os very juſtly ſuſpected the lord The lord 
ing a ſecret friend to his ſon-in- Stan! 
law; who had, indeed, aſſured the earl of Rich- 


Stanley, o 


mond, that he would favour him, to the ut raiſe for- 
moſt of his power; but, as he was conſtrained ces. 


to leave his ſon in hoſtage with the king, he 
could not openly eſpouſe his cauſe, without 
endangering the life of his ſon. On this ac- 
count, he pretended to take Richard's part, 
and, having levied about 5000 men, poſted 
himſelf, at Lichfield, as if he deſigned to op- 
poſe the earl of Richmond's march; and Sir 
William Stanley, his brother, alſo aſſembled 
a body of 2000 men, infinuating that it was 
with the ſame deſign. 


The king was then at Nottingham, where, The king 


at the firſt news of his enemy's landing, he 
had given orders, to muſter his forces toge- 


ther; and he, at firſt, conſidered the earl of mond. 
Richmond's attempt, as a ſort of bravado, Hall. 


which he hoped to make him very ſoon re- 
pent ; but, Bading that Sir Walter Herbert 
had let him pa ſs, without reſiſtance, that Sir 
Rice ap Thomas had joined him, that all 
Wales was for him, and that he was marching 
to Shrewsbury, he perceived, that the affair 
would become more important; and, there- 
fore, without loſs of time, he reſolved to give 
him battle, before he had made a greater pro- 

eſs, and his army was reinforced ; wiſely 
judging, that, if, on this occaſion, he diſco- 
vered the leaſt faint-heartedneſs, it would 
— cauſe the whole kingdom to declare 
againſt him ; and that his firmneſs would con- 


tribute to keep in awe ſuch, as were inclined 


to ſide with his enemy. In the interim, he 
had, every day, the mortification to hear, that 
his officers and ſoldiers deſerted to the earl; 
yet he ſtill hoped, that rhe lord Stanley and 

is brother would join him, with their troops, 
tho' the little correſpondence, they held with 
him, gave him but too much reaſon to ſuſpect 
them of treachery ; but, however this be, ha- 
ving received certain advice, that the earl of 
Richmond intended to march towards Lon- 
don, he reſolved to expect him, upon his 
rout, between Leiceſter and Coventry, in or- 


der to put a ſpeedy end to their quarrel, by a 
battle. 


Tho' the earl of Richmond's army was not The earl 
very numerous, he was no leſs deſirous to en- advances 
Base, expecting that the lord Stanley and his * 


rother would not fail him, in his neceſſity; 
and, with theſe hopes, he advanced to Lich- 
field, from whence, upon his approach, the 
lord Stanley retired to Atherſton; bur, whilſt 
his army was upon the march, coming private- 
ly to Stafford, he had an interview with Sir 
William Stanley, in which were concerted the 
meaſures, the effects whereof will, preſently, 
appear. V 
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the king was at Leiceſter ; and, finding that 
he could not poſſibly proceed to London, with- 


out fighting, he reſolved to march directly to 
his enemy; but, whilſt he was on the road 
to Tamworth, he chanced to be behind his 


company, and, attentively muſing upon his 


affairs, miſtook his way, loſing the track of 
his army. He roved about, till night, not 
daring to ask the road to Tamworth, leſt he 
ſhould apply to ſome one of Richard's party ; 
and, at laſt, not being able to find the way, 
he was forced to paſs the night, at a village, 
withour knowing where he was, or daring to 
inquire. However, next morning, he got to 


Tamworth, where his army was in great un- 


eaſineſs for him, being ignorant of what had 
befallen him; but, ro excuſe ſuch a blunder, 
which, had it been known, muſt have done 
him extreme injury, he pretended that he 
had been to conter with ſome ſecret friends; 
and, that very day, he went, with a few at- 
tendants, to Atherſton, where he had a long 
conference with the lord Stanley. On the 
morrow, having advice that Richard was gone 
trom Leiceſter, to meet him, he advanced, to 
ſave him ſome part of the way; and the two 
armies met, at Boſworth, ſo near one another, 
that it was impoſſible to avoid a battle, if 
either ot the two leaders had deſired it; but 
they were both very far from ſuch a deſign. 
The 22d of Auguſt was the day famous for 
the battle, which decided the quarrel of the two 
contending houſes. 

Richard, perceiving his enemy to advance, 
drew up his army, conſiſting of between 12 
or 13000 men; and he gave the command of 
the vanguard to the duke of Nortolk, leading 
the main body himſelf, with his crown on his 


head, cither to be better known, or to remind 


his troops, that they were fighting for their 
king. The carl of Richmond, who had only 
5000 men, alſo drew up his army into two 


lines, of which the carl of Oxford command- 


Hall. 


The con- 
duct ot 
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and his 
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ed the firſt, and himſelf the ſecond ; and an 
hiſtorian has related the ſpeeches of the two 
leaders to the ſoldiers, before the fight; but, 
as it is doubtful, whether they were really 
ſpoken, and as they contain nothing very re- 
markable, I ſhall paſs them over in ſilence. 

Whiltt the two armies were preparing for 
battle, the lord Stanley, who, till then, had 
remained at Atherſton, potted himſelf with 
his troops, oppoſite to the ſpace between the 
two armics ; and his brother, who was come 
from Stafford, took his ſtation, on the other 
fide, overagainſt him. Richard had, hitherto, 
doubted, whether the lord Stanley was for, or 
againit him, becauſe he had not yet made any 
publick demonſtration, in behalf of the carl of 
Richmond; but, when he ſaw him in that 
poſt, he was caſily convinced, that he did not 
place himſelf there to aſſiſt him, ſince he had 
not given him notice of his deſign. However, 
willing to know for certain, what he had to 
fear, or hope, he ſent him orders to come and 
join his army ; to which Stanley replied, that 
he would come, when it was convenient. 
This anſwer not ſatisfying the king, he com- 
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The carl, arriving at Lichfield, heard, that 
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manded his ſon to be, immediately, put to 1485. 
death; but his generals repreſented to him, . 


that, tho the lord Stanley's behaviour was very 
ambiguous, and even gave cauſe to ſuſpect 
him, 1 had not declared for the earl of Rich- 
mond; that, 
ſome great action, in favour of his ſovereign, 
or, perhaps, intended to ſtand neuter, during 
the tight, in order to join the conqueror ; thar, 
in both theſe caſes, it was more adviſable to 


defer examining his conduct, till after the e- 


vent, than to provoke him, by putting his ſon 
to death, to give the earl of Richmond an 
aid, capable of making victory incline to his 
ſide; and that, after all, in the king's preſent 
condition, the death of the young lord Strange 
could procure him no advantage. Theſo ar- 
guments ſeemed ſufficiert to the king, to cauſe 
him to revoke his orders; but he was guilty 
of an unpardonable error, in remaining doubt- 
ful, as to the two brothers, who evidently 
diſcovered their intentions ; for, as his army 
was ſtill ſuperior to the united forces of rhe 
earl of Richmond and the two brothers, he 
ſhould have oppoſed to the latter two bodies 
equal to theirs, with orders to attack them, the 


moment they offered to itir ; by which means, 
he would have deprived them of the advantage. 


of taking their time to declare, as afterwards. 
happened; and ſuch an overſight, in ſo poli- 
tick a prince as Richard, muſt neceſſarily be 
conſidered, as proceeding from a particular 
direction of the providence of God, who had 
determined his deſtruction. A 
The two armies approaching each other, 
the battle began, with a ſhower of arrows 
diſcharged from both ſides; upon which, the 
royal army advanced, to come to a cloſe. en- 
N The lord Stanley, who, hitherto, 
ad been only a ſpectator, perceiving that the 
duke of Nortolk widened his line, to the left, 
in order to ſurround the earl of Richmond's 
troops, on a ſudden, poſted himſclt, on the 
right of the carl's, to receive the front of the 
king's firſt line; and, this motion cauſing the 
duke of Norfolk to halt, to recloſe his line, 
which was too much extended, to the left, the 
fight ceaſed, for ſome moments; but, pre- 
ſently after, both ſides, being more upon an 
equality, by the lord Stanley's joining the 
carl, tought with great reſolution. 
In the interim, Richard, 1mparient to know 
what paſſed, at the firit line, ſpurred his horſe, 


towards the place where they were engaged; 


and, at the ſame time, the carl of Richmond, 
quitting his ſecond line, where he had poited 
himſelf, advanced, as far as the foremoſt ranks 
of the firſt, to animate his troops by his pre- 
ſence, being convinced that the ſucceſs ot the 
day would, in a great meaſure, be determined 
by the fight of the two firſt lines. Richard, 
perceiving him, inſtantly rode to attack him ; 
and he ſlew Sir William Brandon, the earl's 
ſtandard-bearer, who had interpoſed in his 
way. Sir John Cheney, taking Brandon's 
place, to reſiſt the king's furious efforts, was; 
overthrown to the ground ; and the carl of 
Richmond did not avoid the combat; yet, it 
we may judge, by the manner wherein the hi- 

io A. itoriang 


probably, he was meditating 
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1485. ſtorians relate theſe particulars, he did not 
Wa ſeem defirous to join his enemy, contenting 


Sir Willi- 
am Stanley 
flanks the 


troops, 
who are 
put to 
rout. 


Hall. 


himſelf with ſtanding in a poſture of defence; 
for he willingly ſuffered his people to come 
between them, and prevent them from too 
cloſely approaching each other. 

At the very juncture that Richard was 
ſingling out the earl of Richmond, to decide, 
at once, their important quarrel, it was de- 
cided, extremely to his diſad vantage, from an- 
other quarter; for Sir William Stanley, imitat- 
ing the example of the lord Stanley, his brother, 
no ſooner obſerved, that the left of the earl of 
Richmond's firſt line began to give ground, 
than he openly declared againſt the king, by 
attacking his troops, in the flank, who were 
employed in fighting their enemies, in the 
front, and vigorouſly repulſing them; which 
ſeaſonable attack, at ſo critical a moment, 

tting to very great diſorder the right of the 

ing's firſt line, they, ſuddenly, retreated to- 
wards the main body, and were ſoon followed 
by the left. This precipitant retreat ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the main body, that they almoſt all 
took to flight, without expecting the enemy; 
and the earl of Northumberland alone, who 
commanded one of the wings, ſtood motion- 
leſs, having firſt ordered his*troops to lay 
down their arms, to ſhew the enemies, that 
they had nothing to fear from him; but, Richard 
finding that the day was loſt, not being able 
to think of flying, or running the hazard of 
falling into the hands of the earl of Richmond, 
ruſned into the midit of his enemies, where he 
ſoon met with the death he deſired. Thus, 
ſell the uſurper, in a more glorious manner 
than his crimes ſeemed to deſerve; after he 
had only wore, two years and two months, 
the crown he had purchaſed, by ſo many un- 
lawful proceedings. : 

The battle continued, about two hours, in- 
cluding the time ſpent, in the purſuit of the 
run-aways ; but, as moſt part of the king's 
army fled, without fighting, there were not 
ain, on the ſpot, above 2000 men, of his 
party; and the earl of Richmond loſt only 100, 
of whom Sir William Brandon was the only 
perſon of diſtinction; who was father to Charles 
Brandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk. On the 


The duke king's ſide, the duke of Norfolk loſt his lite, 
of Norfolk valiantly fighting for him who had created him 


is llain. 


a duke ; but he would, doubtleſs, have gain- 
ed greater reputation and glory, had he em- 
ployed his valour for a prince more deſerving, 
than Richard, that a man ſhould hazard his 
life, for his fake. The earl of Northumber- 
land was admitted into the conqueror's favour, 
who, perhaps, held an underſtanding with 
him, before the battle ; as appears, not only 
from what he did, in the beginning of the 
rout, but from certain verſes found, that very 
morning, by the duke of Nortolk, on his tent- 
door, intimating, that the king was fold. 
The earl of Surrey, ſon to the duke of Nor- 
folk, was taken priſoner, and ſent, at firſt, to 
the tower of London; but he, ſoon after, obtain- 
ed his pardon and liberty. Some of Richard's 
adherents were treated with the fame leniry ; 
and others had the good fortune to eſcape ; 
but Catcsby, Richard's miniſter and confident, 


who had ſo baſcly betrayed the lord Haſtings, 1485. 
was executed, two days aſter, at Leiceſter, Wy ww 
Catesby is 
executed. 


with ſome others of that ſtamp, who had been 
the uſurper's inſtruments. 

Richard's crown, being found by a ſoldier, 
was brought to the lord Stanley, who, direct- 


ly, went and placed it on the earl of Rich- The lord 
Stanley 


ſers the 

- I 0 crown on 
time, Henry retained the regal title, and act- the earl of 
ed always, as ſovereign, as if that bare cere- =_ 
mond s 


mond's head, congratulating him upon his vic- 
tory, and faluting him, as king ; trom which 


mony had given him an undoubted right. 
Richard's body was found, among the ſlain, 
ſtark-naked, covered with blood and dirt, and 
ſo thrown croſs a horſe, with the head hangin 
on one fide, and the legs on the other, an 
carried to Leiceſter ; and the body, after it 
had lain, two whole days, expoſed to publick 
view, was interred, without any ceremony, in 
one of the churches of that city; but, in proceſs 
of time, Henry VII, his enemy and ſucceſſor, 
ordered a more honourable monument to be 
erected for him, becauſe of Eliſabeth, his 
queen, who was of the houſe of York. 


Richard III. was ſirnamed Crook. back'd, The cha- 
becauſe he was ſo, in reality; beſides, one of ex of 


his arms was almoſt withered, receiving but 
little or no nouriſhment; and, as to the de- 
feẽts of his mind, according to the hiſtorians, 
they were fo great and numerous, that it would 
be difficult to find, in hiſtory, a prince of ſo 
vile a character. It is certain, that he had a 
boundleſs ambition, which often prompred 
him to commit actions unbecoming a chriſti- 
an prince; and to this paſſion alone muſt be 
aſcribed his treachery and cruelty, ſince he was 
only treacherous and cruel, to procure, or pre- 
ſerve the crown. He was not the ſole prince, 
whom ambition has led into the like exceſſes; 
but the hiſtorians who wrote, in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII, have fo ag- 
gravated his actions, that one cannot hel 

obſerving, in their writings, an ardent deſire 
to pleaſe the monarchs then on the throne. 
Nay, in all probability, they have charged 
him with ſome actions, upon a weak foundati- 
on ; tor example, his murdering, with his own 
hand, Henry VI. and the prince of Wales; and 
their deſire to blacken this prince made them 
overlook his good qualities, which ought to 
have been related. However this be, without 
either vindicating his crimes, or, with ſome 
writers, condemning all his proceedings, I ſhall 
only blame what was really criminal, and, at 
the ſame time, acknowledge what deſerved 
commendation. The crimes he committed, to 
acquire, or ſecure the crown, are, as I obſery- 
ed, effects of his immoderate ambition; but 
their being produced by that paſſion does not, 


in the leaſt, extenuate their guilt; yet, after 


all, it muſt be confeſſed, that he had a great 
deal of ſenſe, and a very penetrating judgment, 
qualities that might have been an honour to 
him, had they been employed to better pur- 
poles. We may judge of his ſenſe and pene- 
tration, by his precautions to guard againſt the 
aſlaults of his enemies; for they were admi- 
rably well adapted to the ends he propoled by 
them, it the Almighty had not been pleaſed 
to deteat them, as he ſometimes does the 2 
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Book XIII. The Reign of RICHARD II. 


1485. wiſely concerted deſigns. On ſeveral occaſi- 
ons, he diſcovered an extraordinary valour, 
and: particularly in the battle wherein he was 
ſlain; and he * an extreme deſire, 
that juſtice ſhould be impartially adminiſtered. 
to all his ſubjects, in all caſes where the pre- 
ſervation of his crown was not concerned; for, 
in that reſpect, he did not ſcruple to trample 
upon all the rules of right and equity. This 
natural inclination to juſtice, tho combated by 
his ambition, affords juſt cauſe to preſume, 
that he would, perhaps, have proved a good. 
king, had he fo firmly fixed himſelf on the 
throne, as to have feared no revolution ; for 
the emperor Auguſtus, who was guilty of ſo. 
many cruelties, to arrive at the empire, is a 
| memorable and notorious inſtance of ſuch a 
change, and it is not impoſſible to find other 
examples; but, as Richard diced, before he 
had given proofs of any amendment, his ill ac- 
tions abſorbed all his laudable qualities. How- 
Bucks. ever, there is one hiſtorian who has attempt- 
ed to vindicate this monarch; but, as he has 
preſcribed no bounds to this vindication, and 
laboured to render him entirely innocent, he 
has not acquired much reputation, eſpecially 
as he was frequently obliged, to attain his 
ends, to advance facts not ſtrictly true; never- 
theleſs, he is allowed a place, in the Colle&i- 
cn of the Engliſh Hiftorians, tho' no modern 
author has thought fit to take him for a guide. 
Richard left only one natural ſon, who was 
yet a minor; and, ſome months before his 
death, he had made him governor of Calais, 
Guiſnes, and of all the Marches of Picardy, 
belonging to the crown of England. Ri- 
chard III. was the laſt of the Angevin kings, 
The end ſirnamed Plantagenets; who, ſince Henry II, 
of the the firſt of this line, had poſſeſſed the crown of 
reign of England, from father to ſon, 330 years. Ri- 
ES chard, tho? he was the laſt king of this houſe, 
* was not the laſt male, as ſome have affirmed, 
ſince the earl of Warwick, his nephew, ſon to 
the duke of Clarence, his brother, was ſtill a- 
live; and this young prince was the ſole branch 
of the male iſſue of Edward III, which had 
been ſo numerous; but it was almoſt entirely 
extirpated by the late civil war. This war, 
commenced 30 years before, was, at length, 
ended by the battle of Boſworth, after it had 
deſtroyed above 100,000 Engliſhmen, and a 
great number of princes of the two contend- 
ing houſes. Philip de Commines mounts the 
number to 80; but it is a miſtake or exag- 
geration of that author, as evidently ap- 
pears from the genealogical table of the poſte- 

rity of Edward III. 
and of the Let us conclude the hiſtory of the Planta- 
vil war, genets, with a brief recapitulat ion of the moſt 
remarkable accidents that betel the kings of 
this race, whilſt on the throne of England ; 
from which abſtract of the 14 preceding reigns, 
it will appear, and, perhaps, not without a- 
ſtoniſument, that the * and glory, en- 
joyed by this houſe, for above 300 years, 
were very inconſiderable, in compariſon of their 

misfortunes. 

Henzy II, the firſt king of this race, 
was the greateſt of all the Engliſh monarchs, 
in extent of dominion ; for, beſides the King- 


dom of England, he poſſeſſed, in France, 1485. 
Guienne, Poicton, Naintonge, Auvergne, AW 
Limouſin, Perigord, Angouleſmois, Tou- ; 


raine, Anjou, Maine, and Normandy, to 
which he likewiſe annexed Bretagne, by the 
marriage of one of his ſons with the heireſs of 


that duchy ; and, laſtly, he crowned all, with 


the conqueſt of Ireland; but, notwithſtand- 
ing all his grandeur, he was ever unhappy ; 
for his conteſt with Becket, the vexatious per- 
ſecutions from pope Alexander III, the rebel- 
lion of his queen and ſons, and the unfor- 
tunate ſucceſs of his laſt war with France, 
did not ſuffer him to enjoy a moment's repoſe. 
RicHARD I. rendered his name glorious, 
in the eaſt, by the conqueſt of the iſle of Cy- 
prus, the taking of Acra, and a ſignal victory 
over the Saracens; yet the fame, he acquired 
in that expedition, was a dear purchaſe to 
Chriſtendom, and eſpecially to England, by the 
prodigious quantity of men and money, export- 
ed from thence, without procuring tor the chriſ- 
tians of Paleſtine any conſiderable advantages. 
Richard himſelf, at his return into Europe, 
underwent a grievous and long impriſonment ; 
and he was not, at laſt, releaſed, without an 
exorbitant ranſom, which quite cxhauſted his 
kingdom; in a word, after a ſeveral years 
ſtruggle with Philip Auguſtus, to little or no 
purpoſe, he unhappily periſhed by an arrow, 
at the ſiege of Chaluz, undertaken from his 
greedy deſire of money. 

Joan Lack-land did not enjoy a moment's 
happineſs, during the courſe ot his reign; for, 
being perſecuted by the king of France, then 
by pope Innocent III, and, laitly, by his own 
ſubjects, it was a continued ſeries of misfortunes. 
He loft, firſt, all the provinces held by his 
anceſtors, in France; after which, Innocent 
III. deprived him of his crown, and reſtored 
it to him, upon diſhonourable rerms ; and, in 
fine, he had the extreme mortificat ion to ſee 
his barons in arms againſt him, and to die, 
at a juncture when all England paid allegiance 
to a foreign prince. 

HENRY III, a prince of a very mean ſpirit, 
continually remained in a ſtate ot ſubjection, 
tho* ſeated on a throne; ſometimes a ſlave ro 
his favourites and minitters, and, at other times, 
to the imperious will of the popes. At length, 
ſtripped of all his authority by his own ſub- 
jects, he continued, ſome time, captive to his 
greateſt enemies; and he was entirely indebted 
to a victory fortunately gained by the prince, 
his ſon, for his reitorat ion, and the tranquilli- 
ty he enjoyed, the two laſt years of his lite. 

Ew ARD I. acquired great glory, by the 
conqueſt of Scotland; but, atter thedding tor- 
rents of blood, in that unjuſt quarrel, he loft 
that acquiſition, and ended his days, before he 
had recovered it; but his conqueſt of Walcs 
was the moſt real advantage procured for the 
kingdom, by any of his predecetio:s. 

The reign of EDWARD II. is remarkable, 
only for that prince's ill conduct and mistor- 
tunes; who is the firſt inftance ot an Englith 
monarch depoſed, by authority of parliament. 
It would have been happy for him, 1 this had 
been the laſt effect of the fury of his enemies ; 
but, with an unparalleled mhumaity, they 
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made him ſuffer the moſt cruel death that 
could poſſibly be deviſed, and which vaſtly 
outweighed all his indiſcretions. 
EpWARD III. was one of the moſt illuſtri- 
dus kings of England, not only for his perſo- 
nal qualities, but for his victories, in France, 
and the famous treaty of Bretigny, which re- 
ſtored to him, with intereſt, the provinces loſt 
by the imprudence of John Lack-land ; but 
his reign, tho' glorious, was not free from 
misfortunes. His minority was ſullied by the 
tragical death of Edward II, his father, and 
of the earl of Kent, his uncle ; and, to puniſh 
theſe horrible outrages, he was forced to keep 
his own mother in confinement, to the day ot 
her death. Towards the end of his days, he 
had the mortification to be deprived ot all he 
had reconquered upon France, without hopes 
of recovery; and, in a word, he, in a manner, 
ruined his own reputation, and died, at a 
time when he began to loſe the former eſteem 
of his ſubjects. 

It is manifeſt, that, hitherto, the race of the 
Plantagenets had enjoyed no great ſhare of 
happineſs ; but their misfortunes, being inter- 
mixed with ſome proſperities, were very in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon of what afterwards 
befel that race; tor, when a man takes a view 
of whar happened to the poſterity of Edward 
III, he fees nothing bur diſaſters, tragical or un- 


timely deaths, hatred, animoſity, revenge, ci- 


vil wars; and unheard of cruelties, among princes 
ſprung from the ſame original. England had 
never ſeen ſuch a dreadiul deſtruction of her 
inhabitants, nor had the ſcaffold been ever 
dyed with ſo much noble and royal blood, as 
during the 100 years between the death of Ed- 
ward II. and that of Richard III; but let us 
briefly runover the ſeveral branches of Edward 
III's tamily, in order to ſee their calamities. 

EDwARD the Black Prince, one of the moſt 
accompliſhed princes that ever was born, died, 
in the 46th year of his age, having firſt buried 
his eldeſt ſon, Edward, only ſeven years old. 

RIcHARD II, his other ſon, who aſcend- 
ed the throne, after his grandfather, was de- 
poſed, impriſoned, and barbarouſly mur- 
dered. 

LioNEL, duke of Clarence, third ſon to 
Edward III, died in a foreign country, in the 
flower of his age; and he lett but one daughter, 
whoſe marriage into the houſe of Marche oc- 
caſioned all the calamities England was afflict- 
ed with, for 30 years together. 

The poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edward's 
fourth fon, were far trom being happy ; for 
HENRY IV, who ſucceeded Richard II, du- 
ring his whole reign, was continually appre- 
henſiwe of loſing a crown acquired by extraor- 
dinary methods, and preſerved by the violent 
death of Richard 11, whom he cauſed to be 
murdered, in priſon. 

Henry V, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
kings of England, after fo great a progreſs, in 
France, as to be declared regent and heir of 
that kingdom, enjoyed that important advan- 
age only two years, or rather, had but a fore- 
taſte of what he had lo paſſionately deſired; for 


he died, in the flower of his age, leaving a ſon 


nine months old, who afterwards proved very 


incapable of compleating the work, his illuſ- 
trious father had ſo gloriouſſy begun. 

The dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and 
Glouceſter, died, without iſſue; and Glou- 
ceſter was long expoſed to the fury df his ene- 
mies, and, at laſt, ſacrificed to their vengeance. 

Hr NRW VI, fon of Henry V, loſt all that 
the king, his father, had acquired, in France ; 
after which, he was deprived of his royalty, 
impriſoned, reſtored, for a ſhort ſpace, and, 
at laſt, murdered by a prince ſprung from the 
{ame ſtock with himſelt. 

EDWARD, his fon, prince of Wales, was 
put to death, after the ſame manner; and by 
the ſame hand. 1 

In ſurveying the other branch of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, viz. that of Beaufort-Somerſet, we 
ſhall ſcarce find a ſingle perſon that did not 
loſe his life, in a battle, or on the ſcaffold. 

The houſe of York, of whom Edmund de 
Langley, fifth ſon of Edward III, was head, 
was ſtill leſs favoured ; and ſome untortunate 
ſtars ſeemed to be continually ſhedding their 
malignant influences upon that family ; tor, ex- 
cept Edmund de Langley himſelf, firſt duke 
ot York, all the princes; his deſcendants, died 
a violent or untimely death. 

EDwaArD, duke of York, his elde ſt ſon, 
periſhed, in the battle of Azincourt. 

RICHARD, carl of Cambridge, loſt his 
head, on a ſcaffold. 

RICHARD, third duke of York, and his 
ſon, EDMuND, earl ot Rutland, were ſlain, 
at the battle of Wakefield. 

GEORGE, duke of Clarence, was after- 
wards condemned to die, in a butt of malmſey. 

Epwaxp IV, having enjoyed the crown 
of England, ſome years, to which he had a 
better title than the houſe of Lancaſter, died, 
indced, a natural death, but in the 42d year 
of his age. 

EDWARD V. and RICHARD, his brother, 
were {mothered, in their bed. 

EpwarD, prince of Wales, ſon to Richard 
III, was taken out ot the world, in the 11th 
year ot his age. 

RICHARD III. was killed, at the battle of 
Boſworth. 

In fine, it will appear from the ſequel of 

this Hiſtory, that EDW ARD, carloft Warwick, 
{on to the unfortunate duke of Clarence, and 
the only ſurviving male of the houſe of York, 
ended his days, by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. 
Nothing now remains, to compleat the ac- 
count of the calamities that betel the poſterity 
of Edward III, but to remark, that IHOo- 
MAS of Woodſtock, earl of Glouceſter, ſe- 
venth ſon of that monarch, died a violent 
death, in priſon, at Calais. 

Were not all theſe misfortunes, which hap- 
pened to Edward III's poſterity, the effects 
of the divine vengeance extended to the tourth 
generation, for the barbarous murder com- 
mitted on the perſon of Edward 11? At leaft, 
it is eaſy to ſce, in theſe events, the tragical 
death of Edward II. revenged upon Richard 
II; chat of Richard upon Henry VI; that of 
Henry upon Edward V; and that of Edward 
upon Richard 111, WIR. 
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19. 

| HE battle of Boſworth being ended, 
| as was obſerved, by the flight of the 
royal army, and death of king Ri- 

chard, Henry ordered Te Deum to be ſung, 
upon the {pot ; and all the troops fell on their 
knees, .to return God thanks, for his victory. 
Preſently after, the whole army, as it were by 
inſpiration, made the air reſound with the cry 
of, © Long live king Henry!“ which was not 
diſagreeable to him; fince it was a ſort of mi- 
litary election, that might have ſerved him for 
a foundation to claim the crown, tho' he had 
no other pretenſion. In the interim, he was 
embarraſſed, whether he ſhould inſiſt on this 
election, or build his title upon a more ſolid 
foundation ; however, he was obliged to de- 


1485. 
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WY termine, without loſs of time, either to reject 

Bacon. the title given him by his army, till the par- 
liament ſhould confirm ir, or accept it, and aſ- 
ſert his right, independently of the conſent 
of the eſtates. 

The re- He had three foundations, on which he 

ſons cf it. 


might ground his right to the crown; the firſt 
was his deſcent from the houſe of Lancaſter, 
by Margaret, his mother, daughter to a duke 
of Somerſet. The houſe of Lancaſter had en- 
joyed the crown, above 60 years, and this 
poſſeſſion had been confirmed by many acts of 
parliament ; but, on the contrary, ſeveral 
parliaments had, afterwards, condemned this 
poſſeſſion, as a continual uſurpation, and ad- 
judged the crown to the houſe of York, as de. 


HE NR V VII. 


ſcending from Lionel, third ſon to Edward III. 1485. 
This queſtion, conſidered originally, and ab- 
ſtractly from the circumſtances that moved the 
parliaments to come to ſuch oppoſite determi- 
nations, could not have been decided, in favour 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, if the laws and cuſ- 
toms of the realm had been obſerved ; but, 
if, ſetting aſide the uſual practice, it ſhould be 
conſidered, with reſpe& to the acts of parlia- 
ment, it could not but be doubttul, ſince the 
Pro and Con were equally ſupported by the ſame 
authority. It might alſo be objected to Henry, 
that, tho' ſeveral parliaments had decided the 
point, in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, it 
did not follow, that the houſe of Somerſet 
could receive any advantage from this deciſi- 
on; for the Somerſets were only deſcended 
from the houſe of Lancaſter, by a baſtard 
branch, which could have no pretenſion to the 
crown, but by vertue of their legitimation; 
and it was a queſtion not yet decided, whe- 
ther the act of legitimation, and Richard II's 
ſubſequent letters patent, gave to that branch, 
derived from a baſtard born in adultery, a 
right to ſucceed to the crown, thoꝰ mentioned 
neither in the act of parliament, nor in king 
Richard's letters. Beſides, even upon the ſup- 
poſition of this right, another query {till arole, 
viz. whether the poſterity of this legitimated 
baſtard could have the preference to the de- 
ſcendants of the daughters born in wedlock, 
of whom there were ſeveral, in Caſtile, Portu- 
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gal, and Germany ; and, therefore, Henry 


Wyw apprehended it to be dangerous, to ſubmit 


theſe points to the examination of the parlia- 
rent. On the other hand, he was ſenſible 
that, in the deciſion of the diſputes between 
the houſes of Lancaſter and York, the parlia- 
ments had not ſa much regarded the argu- 
ments of the reſpective parties, as the circum- 
ſtances of time and things ; and that he could 
never have a more favourable juncture than 


the preſent, ſince he had juſt delivered Eng- | 
or 


land from a tyrant univerſally deteſted ; 
Henry IV, his predeceſſor, had not done 
more for the Engliſh, when, to reward him, 
the crown was adjudged to that prince, in 
prejudice of the honſe of Marche. | 
Henry's ſecond ritle was his intended mar- 
riage with Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter to Ed- 
ward IV, which he had {worn to perform; 
but, it he relied upon this title, he muſt re- 


_Jolve either to reign, only in right of his wife, 


or to confound together the titles of both 
houſes. In the former caſe, he would have 
given up his own, to leave to the houſe of 
York a title, which had, all along, been diſ- 
puted, and have owned that houſe's right, 
for the ſole foundation of his aſcending the 
throne ; moreover, he conſidered, that, it 
Eliſabeth ſhould die, without iſſue, all her 
rights would, of courſe, devolve to her next 
ſiſter, and he, by this means, be excluded 
from the throne, upon the deceaſe of his 
queen; and that, tho” the parliament ſhould 
adjudge him the crown, during lite, he ſhould 
only have a perſonal right, which would not 
deſcend to his children, by a ſecond marriage. 

In the latter caſe, on ſuppoſition of rhe con- 


fuſion of the titles of both houſes, by the pro- 
jected match, purſuant to the intention of 


thole who had called him into England, it 
might, indeed, be advantageous to the chil- 
dren born of this marriage; but, if unfor- 
tunately there ſhould be none, and his death 
happen before Eliſabeth's, he would leave the 
poſſeſſion of the crown to the houſe of York, 
which his averſion to that houſe would not 
ſuffer him to behold, even at a diſtance, with- 
out the greateſt uneaſineſs; and, if Eliſabeth 
ſhould die before him, he foreſaw that it would 
renew the troubles of the kingdom, becauſe, 
as ſhe reigned, in her own right, her ſiſter, or 
neareſt relations, might pretend to ſucceed her. 

Henry's third title was that of the {word 
or conqueſt, which his late victory ſeemed 
to give him; but he conſidered, that this 
victory was entirely owing to the aſſiſtance ot 
the Engliſh, and, therefore, gave him, at 
moſt, only a right of conqueſt over the van- 
quiſhed party. Beſides, as he could ſupport 
himſelf only by the ſame aſſiſtance, he was 
juſtly apprehenſive, that, in reſting upon this 
pretended title, he ſhould loſe his beſt triends ; 
and he knew, that William the Conqueror 
had wiſely rejected the title of the ſword, 


till he ſaw himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the 


throne. 

Theſe difficulties were ſo important, as to 
require Henry's mature deliberation ; and 
yet, on the other hand, he was obliged, im- 


mediately, to come to a reſolution. He was 1484, 
neceſlarily either to accept the title given him 


by the army, and ſo engage to proſecute his 
rights, independently of the parliament's 
approbation, or, by rejecting it, ſhew, that 
he doubted his own right, and be expoſed to 
a troubleſome examination; but, after weigh- 
ing the reaſons, on both ſides, as far as the 
time would permit, he reſolved, at laſt, to 
reſt upon the title of the houſe of Lancaſter ; 
and, taking it for granted, that the army, in 
ſaluting him, as king, had only done their 
duty, be determined to aſſert the Lancaſtrian 
claim, without any mixture of that of York, 
and without ſubmitting it even to the exami- 
nation of the parliament, Purſuant to this 
reſolution, he determined to be crowned, be- 
fore he called the parliament, and to defer 
his marriage, till he had procured an a& to 
adjudge him the crown, as his own by inhe- 
ritance ; reſolving to aſſume the regal title, 
and iſſue out orders, as king, as if he ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown by hereditary right, tho' 
Margaret, his mother, was {till alive, and 
ought to precede him ; and, notwithſtanding 
all the objections that might be made againſt 
his title, he believed that there were argu- 
ments ſufficient to ſupport it, eſpecially at a 
juncture when his victory was capable of de- 
ciding all the queſtions, in his tavour ; which 
reſolution was the fountain of all the troubles 
of his reign. | 

In the mean while, tho? he affected to be 


if it came to be conteſted, the reaſons, on 
which he ſhould found it, were of no great 
weight, unleſs ſupported by force of arms. 
In this ſtate of uncertainty, he continued, al- 
moſt all his days; for, tho' he was always un- 
concerned, in appearance, he was inwardly 
terrified, dreading that every little accident 
would be of dangerous conſequence. The 
houſe of York was a perpetual terror to him; 
for he knew, that they, who invited him in- 
to England, were not encmies to that family, 
but only to the perſon of Richard III; and, 
the rights of the two houſes remaining ſtill 
doubtful, as having been decided only by the 
ſword, he was fully convinced that his could 
only be maintained by the ſame means, or by 


Henty is 


convinced of the validity of his title, he doubt -- afraid of 
ed it, in his own mind; being ſenſible that, the houſe 


of Yor K. 


wiſe precautions, to prevent all future de- 


ciſions. 


On this very account, the next day after e ſends 
the battle, he ſent a detachment of horſe, the earl of 
under Sir Robert Willoughby, to the caſtle Warwick 


of Sheriff- Hutton, to remove from thence the 
earl of Warwick, and conduct him to the 
tower of London; who was ſon and heir to 
George, duke of Clarence, that was ſtifled 
in a butt of malmſey. After the death of 
the duke, his father, Edward IV, his uncle, 
cauſed him to be carefully educated, and 
created him earl of Warwick; a title enjoyed 
by his mother's father; for he was unwilling 
to make him duke of Clarence, leſt that title 


ſhould preſerve the memory of an unforrunare 


brother, whom he had ſacrificed to his jea- 
louſy. Richard, aſcending the throne, e 
| fine 


to the 
tower. 
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1485. fined this young prince, his nephew, in the 
Www forefaid caitle, being apprehenlive of his, one 
day, diſturbing him in the poſſeſſion of the 
crown; bur, after the uſurper's death, the 
earl of Warwick ſeemed to have grounds to 
expect ſome favour from his ſucceſſor ; yet fo 
far was Henry from releaſing him, that he 
cloſely impriſoned him, in the tower, a rigour 
procceding only from his jealouſy, and inward 
conviction, that his title was not ſo nnqueſtion- 
able, as he affected to believe; nay, it will 
appear from the ſequel, that he pur this un- 
happy prince to death, by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, in this ſtill more a tyrant than the 
tyrant himſelf from whom he boaſted to have 
delivered the kingdom. 

The princeſs Eliſabeth, whom Henry was 
to marry, was kept in the ſame cattle, by the 
late king's order, who judged it improper to 
leave her at liberty to chooſe a husband, de- 
ſigning to marry her himſelf ; and Henry, re- 
ſolving to repair to London, with all poſſible 
expedition, did not think it adviſable to leave 
the princeſs, at ſo great a diſtance, leſt ſhe 
ſhould be told, thar ſhe had no occaſion to 
mix her rights with thoſe of others. For thi 
reaſon, ſhe was deſired to come and — 
with the queen, her mother, at London; for 
his intent was to ſhew, that he intended to 
eſpouſe her, very ſoon, tho* he was determin- 
ed to delay his marriage, till after the ſeſſion 
of the parliament. 


The prin- 
ceſs Eliſa- 
beth comes 
to London. 
Hall. 


Henry is 
well A eaſy journies, to London; and he ftudiouſly 
ceived at avoided all appearance of uſing the right of 
— conqueſt. He was received, in all places, 
with loud acclamations, the people conſidering 
him, as their deliverer, and expecting thar, 
by his marriage, he would put an end to all 
the calamities occaſioned by the civil wars; 
and he made his entry into London, in a very 
pompous manner ; yet the people had not the 
ſatistaction to ſee him, as he pafled through the 
city, becauſe he was carried, all the way, in 
a cloſe chariot, till he came to St. Paul's. 
His hiſtorian aſcribes this conduct to a motive 
of grandeur and ſecurity, as if, having been 
proſcribed, in the reign of Richard III, he 
diſdained to faun upon the people, leſt they 


ſhould imagine he expected all from them; 


but I cannot tell, whether this is better ground- 
ed than what the ſame author adds, that 
Henry ordered Richard's ſtandards, taken at 
Boſworth, to be brought into St. Paul's chureh, 
that the Londoners might not forget, that he 
had juſt gained a victory, and was entering 
the city, as a conqueror ; for, when a prince 
has acquired a reputation, for politicks, ſome- 
thing myſterious, ſuitable to the idea form- 
ed of him, is diſcovered in his moſt indifferent 
actions. 

He ratifies 


eldeſt daughter to the duke of Bretagne, and 
had acted inſincerely, when he promiſed to 


* 
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A few days after, Henry proceeded, by 


IG, 
marry the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV; 1485. 
moreover, tho? he did not deſign to derive Www, 
his right from this marriage, it was expedient; | 
that the people ſhould think ſo, till he had 
obtained his deſire of the parliament, leſt 
meaſures ſhould be previouſly taken, to pre- 

vent it. Indeed, he was reſolved to perform 

his promiſe; but yet he did not intend to 
conſummate his marriage, before his corona- 

tion, leſt his queen ſhould be crowned with 

him, and her title ſupported by that junction; 

nay, he had cauſe to fear, that, if his nup- 

tials were celebrated, before the parliament 

met, ſome clauſe, in behalf of the houſe of 

York, might be inſerted in the act to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion. 

About the middle of September, the city 
of London was afflicted with a diſeaſe, then 
unknown; which threw the patients into ſo 
prodigtous a ſwear, as carried them off, in 24 
hours; but thoſe, that did not die, within hac 

ſpace, were almoſt ſure of recovering. It hap- 

pily laſted no longer, than tilt the end of 
October; but it ſwept away multitudes of 

people before proper remedies were diſcover- 

ed. The method of cure was to keep the 

patient neither too hot, nor too cold, with 
temperate cordials; which, without too much 
increaſing the heat, aſſiſted nature to expel the 

humours that cauſed theſe violent {weatings: | 

About this time, Henry made the earl of 88 
Oxford conſtable of the tower, who had ever md oo. 
been devoted to the houſe of Lancaſter, and, — of 
after his eſcape out of the caſtle of Hammes, the rower: 
joined him, at Paris; and he had ſince done Act. Pub. 
him ſignal ſervices, particularly at the battle 
of Boſworth. 

Some time after, the king iſſued out a pro- A truce 
clamation, to notify that he had concluded a with 
truce, for a year, with the king of France, 22 
from the laſt day of September; and it was to 
no ſmall advantage to ſhe the people, that 
Charles VIII. owned him, for king, even 
before he was declared ſo by the parliament. | 

The coronation-day approaching, it was re- The offico 
quiſite to ſertle the places and claims of thoſe, pf bigh-, 
who were to officiate at this ceremony ; and, — 
with this view, it was neceſſary to create a by com- 
lord high-ſteward ; but, as this office, for miſſioners. 
ſome time, had been enjoyed only by princes Act. Pub. 
of the blood, and there were none then in the 
kingdom, the king, leſt he ſhould create jea- 
louſies among the great men, cauſed it to be 
executed by commiſſioners. 

In the interim, he would no longer delay Creations: 
to demonſtrate his gratitude to three lords, 
who had faithfully and effectually ſerved him, 
in his greateſt extremities ; and theſe were 
Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, his father's brother, 
Thomas, lord Stanley, his father-in-law, and 
Sir Edward Courtney. The firſt had been a 
father to him, in his youth, and preſerved him 
from the ſnares of Edward IV, when he was 
concealed, in Wales; and he, afterwards, 
was his conſtant companion, in Bretagne, and 
had helped him to ſurmount all the difficulties 
that occurred in his undertakings. In return 
for his ſervices, Henry made him duke gt 
Bedford; which title was vacant, evef n 
the 
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the death of the ſamous duke of Bedford, bro- 
The lord Stanley, who 
had been extremely ſerviceable to the king, 


t the battle of Boſworth, was created earl of 
Derby ; and Sir Edward Courtney, who had 


ventured to engage in his party, and counte- 
nance, in the weſtern counties, the duke of Buck- 
ingham's plot, was konoured with the title of 
carl of Devonſhire ; but Henry declined to diſ- 
penſe his favours to others, being willing, 
according to the cuſtom of his predeceflors, 


to reſerve his creations, till the farting of the 
parliament. 


The king's The coronation had been fixed to the zoth 
coronation. of October; but the parliament was not to 


meet, till the 7th of November ; from whence 
it appears, that Henry did not intend to lave 
to the parliament's care any more than to con- 
firm his coronation, without ſuffering the 
foundations of his title to be examined; for 
the examples of Edward IV. and Richard 
III. had inſtructed him, that the beſt way, to 
obtain the parliament's approbation, was to 
take poſſeſſion. Indeed, there is a remark- 
able difference between debating, whether a 
prince, who claims a crown, has a right to 
pretend to it, or whether he is to he dethroned, 
when in actual poſſeſſion; for the former of 
theſe may be done by reaſons, arguments, 
and ſtudied ſpeeches; but the latter requires an 
army ready to enforce the reaſons ; ſo that Hen - 


ry may be faid to place the crown on his own 
head, ſince he alone diſpoſed of his right, 
Without the authority ot parliament, who 


2 2 would have had much to object, if they had ex- 
amined, or been allowed to examine, by what 


The par- 
liament 
meeti. 
Hall. 
Bacon. 


title Henry aſcended the throne. The ceremo- 


ny of the coronation was performed by cardi- 


nal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who, 
ſuppoling Henry's right to be inconteſtable, 
judged it improper to inquire into the validity 


of his title; and, the ſame day, Henry inſtituted 


a guard of 50 archers *, to attend him and his 
ſucceſſors, for ever; varniſhing, with a pretence 
of grandeur and majeſty, a precaution which 
he = — apparently neceſſary, in the pre- 
ſent juncture. 


The parliament met, eight days after the 


coronation; and Henry's ends, in calling it, 
were principally four. The firſt was to be 
declared king, de jure, as he was already 
king, de Facto, and, by an expreſs act, to 
ſecure the crown to his poſterity; the ſecond, 
to reverſe the attainders of all his party; the 
third, to attaint thoſe who had been moſt 
active againſt him, and moſt zealous for the 
late king ; and the fourth and laſt was to ſhew, 
that, tho he had, by his ſole authority, a- 
ſcended the throne, to prevent his title from 
being diſputed, he deſigned, however, to 
govern the kingdom, like his predeceſſors, by 
way of parliaments, and not aſſume an arbi- 
_trary power; which ſtep was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary tor a prince, whoſe title was ſo dubious, 
and who came to the crown, without being 
called to it, in the-uſual manner. 


* Under a captain, by the name of Yeomen of the guard ; there,are, 
others; and, as one of the 100 dies, his place is filled up out of the 70. 


It was neceſſary, for the people's ſatisfac- 1485. 
tion, and the king's ſecurity, that the parlia- . 
ment ſhould ſettle the crown upon him, by an The diff 


act, in form; or elſe obedience to him might 


be thought diſpenſable ; and, tho he had been ting the 
able to cauſe his authority to be owned, with- ſucceſſion. 
out ſuch an act, his heirs were not certain to Bacon. 


be always in ſuch a favourable ſituation. In the 
interim, it was difficult to pen this act; for 
Henry would not hold the crown, either by 
the people's election, by the parliament, or 
by the princeſs Eliſabeth, his intended ſpouſe ; 


for it was not even his intent, that ſhe ſhould 


ſhare in the royalty, otherwiſe than any other 
foreign queen. Nevertheleſs, in the beginning 
of his reign, it was expedient, that the peo- 
plc ſhould have ſome cauſe to believe, that the 

ing reſted upon all theſe titles; and that be- 
cauſe the Engliſh were extremely jealous of the 
authority of their parliaments, and, general- 
ly, -much better affected to the houſe of York, 
than to that of Lancaſter. The king, there- 
fore, finding the parliament diſpoſed ro com- 
ply with whatever he could deſire, intimated, 
or dictated himſelf the words of the act, viz. 


« That the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and Hall. 


tation of the entail, he was contented with 
extending it no farther, than to himſclt, and 
the heirs of his body, leaving the reſt to be 
decided by the law, if his line ſhould fail ; 
and, thus, by not mentioning the houſe of 
York, the act left it undecided, whether that 
houſe was entirely excluded, or might inherit, 
after the heirs of the new king. In this ob- 
{cure manner, the parliament drew up, and 

aſſed the act, which was afterwards rarified 

y the papal bull; in which, however, Henry 
took care to have all his titles inſerted; name- 
ly, his deſcent from the houſe of Lancaſter, 
his marriage with Edward IV's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, his victory at Boſworth, and the act of 
parliament. To theſe might be likewiſe ad- 
ded the pope's bull of confirmation ; and all 
of them, joined together, evidently prove his 


uncertainty, with reſpect to his right, and his 
uneaſineſs on that account. 


The act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion being Queſtions 
paſſed, it was moved for another, to reverſe in Parla- 


the attainders of the king's adherents, whilſt 
only earl of Richmond; but ſeveral of theſe 


were actually members of the houſe of com- Bacou. 


mons, elected by the intereſt they had in the 
people, ſince the revolution; and there were 
alſo ſome attainted perſons, in the houſe of 
lords. It was, therefore, repreſented, as in- 
congruous, that they thould give their votes, 
in an affair that particularly concerned them, 
and be judges in their own cauſe; but the 
king was troubled, that the acts, paſſed in the 
late reign, ſhould be accounted valid, and his 
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eſpouſing his quarrel. However, he conceal- 

his concern, and only inſinuated, that he 
wiſhed the judges might be conſulted, on this 
occaſion ; who, being met, gave it, as their 
opinion, that 'the members, - attainted by 
courſe of law, ſhould abſent themſelves, till 
their attainders were reverſed. 

But, during their debates upon this queſti- 
on, another was ſtarted, with reſpe& to the 
king himſelf, who was among the attainted, 
having been declared a traytor and rebel, by 
an act of parliament ; which queſtion was 


much more perplexing than the other; for the 
king could not be disjoined from the parlia- 


An act a- 
gainſt Ri- 


chard III. 
and his 
adherents. 
Hollingſn. 
Bacon, 


A general 
pardon, 


meut, without a diſſolution, nor was it pro- 
bable, that he would ſubmit to a parliamentary 
examination. In this intricate caſe, the judges 
unanimouſly reſolved, “ That the crown re- 
0 moves all defects and ſtops in blood; and 
te that, from the time the king aſcended the 
* throne, the fountain was cleared, and all at- 
« tainders and corruption of blood diſcharg- 
© ed.” This deciſion, more conſiſtent with 
politicks than the laws of the land, eſtabliſh- 
ed a principle, that might be attended with 
dreadful conſequences. 

This affair being determined, the parlia- 
ment paſſed an a& of attainder againſt the 
late king, by the name -of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and againſt his principal adherents ; 
among whom were the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Surrey, the lords Lovel, Ferrers, Zouch, 
Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir William Catesby, 
all miniſters or favourites of Richard III; of 
which ſome were killed, at Boſworth-field, 
and others executed, fince the battle. If the 


plots, afterwards formed againſt Henry him- 


ſelf, had ſucceeded, he would, doubtleſs, have 
been treated in the ſame manner, with all his 
adherents ; ſo dangerous is exceſſive ſeverity, 
ig caſes of this nature ; and, accordingly, the 
ſequel will ſhew, that Henry, perceiving the 
conſequences, cauſed an act to be paſſed, to 
prevent the abuſe of ſuch a precedent. The 
intent of the preſent act was to ſatisfy the 
king's vengeance, and procure him the forfeit- 
ed eſtates of the attainted; which confiſcati- 
ons brought him in immenſe ſums, ſo that he 
had no occaſion to demand a ſubſidy, in this 
firſt parliament, eſpecially as the nation was 
in peace, or truce, with all the neighbouring 
Prins. | 

The king, having revenged himſelf on his 
enemies, and filled his coffers, iſſued out a 
royal proclamation, offering pardon to all that 
had been concerned in any plot againſt him, 
before his acceſſion to the crown, or borne 
arms for the latc king, provided they ſubmit- 
red themſelves, within - a limited time; and 
his firtt deſign was to. procure this general par- 
don to be paſſed, in parliament; but, conſi- 
dering that it was an act of grace, he choſe 
rather that it ſhould entirely flow from him- 
ſelt. Many, apprehenſive of being proſecuted, 
voluntarily came and took the oath of allegi- 


ance, in order to enjoy the benefit et the par- 


don; but others choſe to continue in ſanctua- 


ry, till the character of the new king was more 


*1 "The Reign of HENRY Vll. 
1485. friends wanted to be purged of the crime of 


known; and the latter courſe was taken by the 1 
lord Lovel, who had been a favourite of Ri- 
chard III. 


Before the breaking up of the parliament, A creation 
Henry rewarded ſome of the companions of of peers. 


his exile, by creating them peers ot the realm. 
The lord Chandos of Bretagne received 
the title of earl of Bath; Sir Giles D' Aube- 
ney was made baron of D' Aubeney, and Sir 
Robert Willoughby lord Brooke. Ar the 
ſame time, he reſtored Edward Stafford to the 
dignity of duke of Buckingham, forfeited by 
his father's attainder, and to all the poſſeſſions 
belonging to his family, confiſcated in the late 
reign ; which was a piece of juſtice he owed to 
the fon of a lord, who had loſt his life, in his 
ſervice, and been the firſt author of his advance- 
ment to the throne. 


The parliament being diſſolved, about the The king 
end of November, Henry ſent into France 7edeems 
Oliver King, archdeacon of Oxford, with — PRs 
money to repay king Charles what he had prance. 
lent him, and his expences, in fitting out the Act. Pub, 


fleet which brought him to England; upon 
which, the marqueſs of Dorſet and Sir John 
Bourchier, left as pledges at Paris, were per- 
mitted to return home; and Henry alſo im- 

wered his envoy to prolong the truce with 


rance, if he found king Charles's council in- 
clined. 


In all probability, his want of ready money, He bor- 
to pay the king of France, occaſioned his rows mo- 
ſending to the city of London, to borrow ney of the 


6000 marks ; but his demand met, ar firſt; * 


wir h great difficulties, becauſe he was, as yet; 
not thoroughly known. However, he ob- 
tained, at laſt, 2000 l. which he thankfully 
received, and punctually repaid; and he 
frequently borrowed money, in this manner, 
in the courſe of his reign, and always paid, at 
the very day; for his view was to eltabliſh 


his credit, in that powerful city, that he 

might uſe it, upon any preſſing emergency. 
About the end of this year, he called to Morton 

his privy- council John Morton, bithop of Ely, and Fox 


5 


lately returned from Flanders, and Richard OY 
Fox; for he lay under great obligations to N 
the former, particularly for his intelligence of lors. 


the plot againſt him, in Bretagne; and he had Bacon. 


an extreme value for the latter, knowing him 
to be a perſon capable of doing him tignal 
ſervice, and of a temper very like his own. 
In proceſs of time, Morton was made arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor, prime 
miniſter, and, at iaft, cardinal; and, as to 
Fox, the king made him firſt lord keeper ot 
the privy ſeal, and then biſhop of Exeter; 
atrer which he tranſlated him to Bath and 
Wells, from thence to Durham, and, laſtly, 
to Wincheſter, the richeſt biſhoprick, in Eng- 
land. Theſe two prelates, with Uriwick, the 
king's chaplain, were generally employed in 


the moſt important commiſſions, ambaſſies, 


and negotiations; for Henry loved to employ 
ecclefiatticks, becauſe he had always church- 
preferments ready to reward them; but he 
took care to promote them, by degrees, trom 
ſmaller to more conliderable ſees. In this, 
he found his own advantage; for, by tiaat- 
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1485. lating biſhops from one ſee to another, he 
Www made the more vacancies, and conſequently 


the firſt- fruits, accruing to the king, were ex- 
ceedinęꝑly multiplied. No prince ever more 
induſtt ĩouſly ſought occaſions, to accumulate 
riches; for avarice, his predominant paſſion, 
influenced even his meaner actions, and 
prompted him to take many falſe ſteps, as the 
ſequel will inform us. 

The events of this reign have ſuch a con- 
nexion with thoſe of ſome other ſtates, that it 
is abſolutely neceſſary bricfly to relate the ſi- 
tuation of the affairs of ſeveral princes ; for, 
otherwiſe, the motives of Henry VIPs con- 
duct would not be perfectly known, who 
made, in his time, a very great tigure, in Eu- 
rope, tho' not ſo much by his arms as policy; 
and I ſhall begin with Bretagne. 


The affairs J have, elſewhere, obſerved, that Peter 


Landais entirely governed the duke of Bre- 
tagne, who was old and infirm, and greatly 
impaired, in his underſtanding ; and that ſe- 
veral lords of Bretagne had entered into a 
league againſt that miniſter, and deſigned to 
ſeize him ; but, being diſappointed, they were 
expoſed to the vengeance of that favourite, 
who had cauſed them all to be condemned to 
die. In the beginning of 1485, Landais, in 
the name of the duke, his maſter, raiſed an 
army, to execute the ſentence; and the lords, 
on their part, took up arms, in their defence. 
Whilſt Bretagne was, thus, divided, and the 
two parties in readineſs to come to a battle, 
the condemned lords cauſed it to be repreſent- 
ed to thoſe who ſerved Landais, that, in the 
preſent caſe, the intereſt not of their common 
maſter, the duke, but only of his worthleſs mi- 
niſter, was concerned; that it was unjuſt to 
thed the blood of their countrymen, in the 
quarrel of a man, who had notoriouſly abuſed 
his maiter's confidence: And that, therefore, 
to appeaſe, at once, the commotions of Bre- 
tagne, there was a much more natural and 
ready way than that of arms; viz. to diſpatch 
that miniſter, after which, not a man would 
refuſe to render due obedience to the duke. 
The lords of the duke's party, approving of 
this expedient, were of opinion, that, in et- 
tect, it was both for the intereſt of the coun- 
try and the duke, that Landais, the ſole 
cauſe of the troubles, ſhould be ſacrificed to 
the good of the publick ; but Landais, hear- 
ing that the lords of the two armies were 
forming ſome plot aga inſt him, cauſed a decla- 
ration to be drawn, in which the duke order- 
ed, that all perſons of his own army, who 
held an underſtanding with the proſcribed 
lords, ſhould be accounted traytors and rebels ; 
yet this only ſerved to haſten his deftructi- 
on. The chancellor, who was in the confede- 
racy againſt him, refuſed to ſcal the declara- 
tion, and informed the lords of it, who re- 
ſolved to have no farther regard for the favou- 
rite; and, going, in a body, to the palace, 
they ſeized . in the duke's own apart- 
ment, who was forced to deliver him, on con- 
dition they would ſpare his life; bur, on the 
contrary, they brought him to a ſpeedy trial, 
and, convicting him of 1000 criges, made 


him atone for them, on the 
the duke even heard of the ſentence. 
much ſoever the duke was concerned, at the 
death of his favourite, he was obliged to grant 
the lords of the two armies letters of pardon ; 
and, thus, Bretagne would have been reſtored 


to her former tranquillity, had not the duke 


indiſcreetly interfered in the commotions of 
the court of France, which: proved the ruin of 
himſelf and his dukedom ; which muſt, now, 
be ſhewn, ſince it occaſioned the war between 
Charles VIIL and the duke of Bretagne, and 
in which Henry VII. was concerned. 
Lewis XI, ki 
appointed Ann, wife to Peter de Bourbon, lord of 
Beaujeu,governeſs to the perſon of Charles VIII, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, who was 14 years old, 
and conſequently of age, purſuant to the or- 
dinance of Charles V; but, as he had not 
been well educated, the king, his father did 
not think him capable of holding the reins of 
government. Lewis XI. was no ſooner in his 
grave, than Lewis, duke of Orleans, firſt 
— of the blood, refuſed to own Ann of 
eaujeu, for the king's governeſs ; affirming, 
that a woman had no right to meddle with 
the affairs of the kingdom. The ſtates, aſ- 
ſembled at Tours, in — 1484, decided 
the diſpute by their authority; for they con- 
firmed the late king's will, and ordered, that 
the duke of Orleans ſhould be preſident of the 
council, in the abſence of the king. 40 
During the convention of the ſtates ot 
France, the lords of Bretagne made their firſt 
attempt upon Landais, which proved unſuc- 
ceſsful; and the ſentence, that was given a- 
ga inſt them, creating a dread of the favou- 
rite's revenge, they applied to Ann of Beau- 
jeu, to obtain the king her brother's protecti- 
on. On the other hand, Landais, finding 
that his enemies had recourſe to the lady Ann, 
thought it adviſable to rely upon the aſſiſtance 
of the duke of Ocleans; and, with this view, 
he intreated him to come to the court of Bre- 
tagne, inſpiring him with hopes, that the duke 
would give him in marriage Ann, his eldeſt 
daughter, and heir apparent to his dominions. 
The duke of Orleans had married, againit his 
will, Joanna, daughter to Lewis XI; but he 
had made againſt this forced marriage a ſecret 
proteſtation, which he intended to = in order 
to annul it, at a more favourable juncture. Be- 
ing, therefore, pleaſed with the proſpect Lan- 
dais had given him, he came to Bretagne, 
where he was extremely careſſed; but he 
made no long ſtay, being obliged to aſſiſt at 
the king's coronation, which was performed, 
in June; yet, in all probability, whilſt he was 
in Bretagne, he concerted, with the duke and 


his favourite, meaſures to diſturb the govern- 


ment of Ann of Beaujeu, who was become ab- 
ſolute miſtreſs of the king her brother's perſon 
and aftairs, 

Shortly after, the duke of Orleans, forming 
a league againſt the court, and retiring to 
Boiſgency, demanded, that the ttates of France 
might be aflembled ; deſigning to annul the 
regulation, with reſpect to the government of 
the king's perſon ; but Ann of Bcaujeu cauſed 


the 


lows, before 1483. 
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the king ſo ſpeedily mareh againſt him, that 
he was conſtrained to accept of fuch terms as 
were granted him, his friends not being, as 
yet, ready to aſſiſt him; and, by this agree- 
ment, the earl of | Dunois and Longueville, 
who was conſidered, as his. principal adviler, 
was banithed to Aſt, in Piedmont, a town 
belonging to the duke of Orleans, with orders 
not to ſtir from thence, without the king's ex- 
preſs licenſe. _ _ | 

Ihe duke of Orleans, being forced to diſ- 
miſs his troops, cauſed the greateſt part to 
liſt, in the duke of Bretagne's army, againſt 
the condemned lords; whilit, on the contra- 
ry, Ann of Beaujeu ſent to the barons part of 
the king's forces; and Landais's death, which 
fell out, ſoon after, was incapable of making 
the duke of Orleance deſiſt from his projects. 
He had occaſion for the duke of Bretagne, to 
ſupport him againſt the court, and even ex- 
pected to marry his daughter; and the duke 
of Bretagne, on his part, having been greatly 
perſecuted by Lewis XI, and being ſenſible, 
that Ann of Beaujeu followed the ſame max- 
ims, reſolved to reſt upon the aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Orleans. After ſeveral negotiations, 
theſe two princes formed a league, into which 
entered John de Chalon, prince of Orange, 
nephew to the duke of Bretagne, the duke of 
Bourbon, the earl of Dunois, the duke of Lor- 
rain, with ſeveral other princes and lords ; 
and, ſome time after, the earl of Danois, re- 
turning into France, without leave, retired to 
his ſeat, at Partenay, in Poictou. The king 
was, hitherto, ignorant of the duke of Orleans's 
deſigns ; but, the carl of Dunois's return con- 
vincing him, that ſome plot was projecting, in 
favour of that prince, who was now at Blois, 
he ſent him a poſitive order, to repair to court. 
The duke obeyed, upon a ſecond ſummons ; 
but, next day, hearing that he was in ſome 
danger, at court, he, pretending to go a hunt- 
ing, withdrew into Bretagne, where he was 
preſently followed by the prince of Orange 
and the earl of Dunois. This was in the be- 
ginning of 1486; but we muſt, now, take 


a view of what paſſed, in the Low-Countries. 


Since the death of Maria of Burgundy, 
Maximilian of Auſtria, her husband, had 
been involved in troubles, becauſe of the 
guardianſhip of Philip, her ſon, become ſo- 
vereign of the Low-Countries, upon the de- 
ceaſe of the ducheſs, his mother; tor Brabant, 
Holland, and Zealand had voluntarily re- 
ceived him, for guardian ; but Flanders and 
Hainault diſowned his authority. : 

The obſtinacy of the Flemings obliged 
Maximilian to conclude a peace with Lewis 
XI, upon theſe terms: That the dauphin 
Charles, ſon to Lewis, ſhonld marry Margaret, 
daugnter to Maximilian, as ſoon as they arriv- 
ed at ſuch an age; that Margaret ſhould 
have, for her dowry, Artois, Franche-Comre, 
Macon, and Auxerre, and be educated, at 
the court of France ; and, by vertue ot this 
treaty, Lewis kept theſe proviaces which 
he had already ſeized, and took Margaret 
home, till the conſummarion of the marriage. 


In e facceſsfully made war 
upon the Liegeois ; and, the ſame year, Hai- 
nault acknowledged him, as guardian of Philip, 
his ſon. | th 
In 1484, the Flemings, ſtill refuſing to own 
Maximilian, for guardian, appointed gover- 
nors for Philip, of whom Adolphus de Cleves, 
lord of Ravenſtein, was the chief; but their 
obſtinate refuſal cauſed between them anil 
Maximilian a war, in which Charles VIII. 
aſſiſted the Flemings. | | 
This war was ended, in January, 1485, by 
a treaty, importing, that the Flemiogs ſhould 
own Maximilian, for guardian of his fon, up- 
on the expreſs condition that he ſhould not 
remove him from Flanders, till of age ; and, 
this treaty being ſigned, Maximilian made his 
entry into Gaunt ; where, a few days after, 
was a ſedition, but which was happily ap- 
peaſed. During the remainder of the year, 
the Low-Countries enjoying tranquillity, 
Maximilian took a journey into Germany, to 
be elected king of the Romans; but ler us 
proceed to relate the Spaniſh affairs. 
Henry IV, ſirnamed the Impotent, king of 
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Caſtile, dying, in 1474, leſt only a daughter, 


called Joanna, who was univerſally believed to 
be ſuppoſititious; wherefore, liabclla, fiſter 
to Henry, and Ferdinand, prince of Arragon, 
her husband, aſcended the throne of Caftile ; 
but they had a fierce war to maintain againſt 
Alphonſo, king of Portugal, who, being con- 
tracted to Joanna, ſuppoſed daughter of Hen- 
ry IV, laid claim to the crown of thar king- 
dom. 'This war ended, in 1479, to the ad- 
vantage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who forced 
Alphonſo to deſiſt from his pretenſions; and, 
by the treaty, on this occaſion, it was agreed, 
that Alphonſo, grandſon to the king of Por- 
tugal, ſhould eſpouſe Iſabella, daughter of 
Ferdinand, when the parties were of age to 
conſummate the marriage. 

John, king of Arragon, died, this year, 
leaving to his ſon, Ferdinand, the kingdom 
of Arragon, with a war to carry on againſt 
France ; for John had mortgaged to Lewis 
XI. Rouſillon and Cerdagne, for 300,000 
crowns ; but, afterwards, the inhabitants of 
Perpignan revolted from the French, being 
diſpleaſed with their dominion. Upon this 
news, John, coming to Perpignan, endeavour- 
ed to perſuade them to remain in ſubjection 
to the French, till he could redeem Rouſſillon, 
by the payment of the mortgage; but, in 
the interim, Lewis XI. cauſed Perpignan to 


be beſieged, and John himſelf was ſhut up in 


the place. The ſiege laſted, four months; 
but, at laſt, Ferdinand, John's ſon, relieving 
him, obliged the French to retire. Shortly 
after, John leaving Perpignan, Lewis ordered 
the place to be re- inveſted, and, atter a long 
ſiege, became matter of it ; from which time, 
the king of Arragon pretended, that the king 
of France ought to reſtore Rouſſillon, without 
receiving the money lent, either on account 
of his expence, in protecting his ſubjects, cr 


- becauſe the French had levied large ſums 


upon the mortgaged countries ; but Lewis 
did 
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A ititution, without the repayment of 300, 0 and princeſſes, the 


poſterity of the lawful Www 
crowns. | 


land. 


Marr lage. 


In 1485, Charles VIII. ſent an ambaſſador 
to Ferdinand, who refuſed to receive him, 
unleſs he was expreſly impowered to reſign 
Rouſlillog and Cerdagne. | 

About the latter end of this year, was born 
Catharine, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, who, in proceſs of time, became queen 
of England, and will have a great ſhare in the 
Hiſtory of that kingdom ; bur Ferdinand and 
Iſabella had ſeveral other children, viz. Iſa- 
bella, affianced to the prince of Portugal, 
John born, in 1477, and Joanna born, in 
1479. 
The affairs LI ſhall conclade this digreſſion, with the 
of Scot- affairs of Scotland; where James III. con- 
tinued to rule, with oppreſſion and violence, 
regardleſs of the affection of his ſubjects. 
J have already obſerwed, that the duke of 
Albany, his brother; delivered up Dunbar 
to the Engliſh, and, after the death of Ed- 
ward IV, retired into France, where he loſt 
his life, at a tournament ; and, thenceforward, 
the Englith kept poſſeſſion of that place, tho 
Richard III. promiſed to reſtore it; but, this 
promiſe not being performed, when Henry 
VII. aſcended the throne of England, james 
reſolved to recover Dunbar, by force of arms. 
With that view, about the end of this year, 
or, perhaps, the beginning of the next, he 
beſieged and took the town; for the ſeaſon, 
and the important affairs which then employ- 
ed Henry's thoughts, did not permit him to 
prepare for its relief. . 

Such was the condition of the ſtates, with 
whom Henry VII. had any concerns, during 
the courſe of his reign ; but it is now time to 
return to our Hiſtory, - 

1486. How great an averſion ſoever the king 
The king's might have in his mind to the hoyſe of York, 
he had too ſolemnly promiſed to marry the 
princeſs Eliſabeth, not to make good his en- 
gagement ; moreover, this marriage was ne- 
ceſſary to amuſe the Engliſh, who {till flattered 
themſelves, that the king intended to confound 
his rights with thoſe of the houſe of York, tho' 
he had taken ſuch particular care to prevent 
her being mentioned, in the act of ſettlement. 
The nuptials were ſolemnized, the 18th of 
January, with far greater demonſtrations of 
Joy, on the people's part, than on that of the 
king; for much leſs ſatisfaction was expreſſed, 
on the days either of the king's entry, or 


Buchanan. 


Jan, 18. 


_ coronation. This was an evident proof of the 


people's affection for the houſe of York, and 
eſpecially tor the family of Edward IV ; but 
this was not to be conſidered, as extremely ſur- 
priſing. The houle of Lancaſter, of which there 
remained no branch, except what was deſcend- 
ed from the daughters, had been forgotten, 
during the reigns of the kings of the houſe of 
Vork; and, tho' Henry reſted upon his de- 
ſcent from the houſe of Lancaſter, he was 
known to be grandſon to a Welch gentleman, 
and his mother to be ſprung only from a ba- 
ſtard of that houſe, whom the credit of his fa- 
ther, and the circumttances of the times, had 


the greateſt obligations, ſince they enabled 


daughters of John of Gaunt, às they happened 
to be in 3 Caſtile, and . 
were unknown in England, it was no wonder, 
that there was no great inclination for them. 
Henry diſliked the people's joy for his mar- 
riage; for he perceived, that Eliſabeth had a 
greater ſhare in it than himſelf; and that, of 
courſe, he was thought really king, only in 
right of his queen. This conſideration inſpi- 
red him with ſuch a coldneſs for her, that he 
inceflantly gave her proofs of it, to the day of coldneſs 
her death ; and he deterred her coronation, for the 
two whole years, and, doubtleſs, would have queen. 
done ſo, for ever, if he had not believed it 
would be prejudicial to him, to perſiſt in re- 
fuſing her that honour ; nay, perhaps, he 
would have treated her, as Edward the Con- 
feſſor had formerly done his queen, daughter 
to earl Goodwin, had not the deſire of chil- 
dren induced him to overcome his averſion. 
He had conceived ſuch a mortal hatred to the 
whole houſe of Vork, that, on all occaſions, he 
humbled the Yorkifts, behaving always to- 
wards them, not as a juſt king, but as the 
head of a party ; and, in the courſe of his Hi- 
ſtory, will be {cen ſeveral inſtances of his aver- 
ſion to that family. ü 

The day before the king's marriage was ce- A three 


lebrated, at London, his envoy, at Paris, had years truce 


concluded with the court of France a three _ 

a France. 
years truce, till the 17th of January, 1488-9 ; 
to which Charles VIII, who began to form 
projects againit Bretagne, readily conſented, 
to hinder the king of England from aſſiſting 
that dukedom; and, on the other hand, Hen- 
ry, a ſtranger to his deſigns, believed it muſt, 
of courſe, be for his advantage to live in a good 
underſtanding with that monarch, as it would 
render him more formidable to his domeſtick 
enemies, who could no longer expect any di- 
verſion from France. 

Shortly after, the king made Thomas Stan- he ear 
ley, earl of Derby, hi 133 and Wil- of Derby 
liam Stanley, his brother, lord chamberlain ; is made 
to whom, of all the kingdom, he was under Rr 

able. 
him to gain the victory of Boſworth, which 
procured him the crown ; and the lord D'Au- 
beney was appointed governor of Calais, for 
ſeven years. 

Henry and Eliſabeth, being both deſcended A diſpen- 
from Edward III, had wanted a diſpenſation ation for 
to marry, becauſe they were coulins, in the the king 5 
fourth degree; and the biſhop of Imola, le- tus, 


March 10. 


gate a Latere, in England and Scotland, had A. Pub. 


.granted the diſpenſation, by vertue of his 


commiſſion, which impowered him to grant 


that favour to any 12 perſons he pleaſed. 


The king, at firſt, believed, that this diſpen- 
ſation was ſufficient, and, accordingly, con- 
ſummated his marriage ; but he, afterwards, 
apprehended, that occaſion might be taken, 
from hence, to queſtion the validity of his 


marriage, and to maintain, that a power, for 
12 perſons, in general, could not be extend- 


ed to ſovercigns. To prevent, therefore, any 


ſuch objeCtion, he deſired Innocgat VIII, then 


Pope, 


The king's 


Act. Pub, 


Act. Pub. 
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1486. pope, to grant him a diſpenſation, immedi- * to the foreſaid act of parliament and con- 1486. 
WV ately from himſelf, and peculiarly adapted to “ firmation, that Henry's children, by an ß... 


- 


his caſe; upon which, his holineſs ordered a © other lawful marriage, ſhould ſucceed him, 


bull to be drawn ; but, as it was dated, March 
the 13th, about two months after the mar- 
riage, and did not mention the conſummation, 
or the legare's diſpenſation, Henry deſired an- 
other, with theſe two articles inſerted, which 
was granted him, the July following. This 
ſhews, how careful he was, to guard againſt 
whatever might afford his enemies a pretence 
to diſturb him; but another precaution he 
took, at the ſame time, is ſtill a more evi- 
dent proof of this point. 


by hereditary right, pronouncing excommu- 
<< nicate, as above, all that ſhould oppoſe the 
« ſucceſſion of his children; and granting, on 
*« the other hand, his benediction and plenary 
« indulgence, for all their ſins, to thoſe who 
* ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, aſſiſt Henry, or his 
6s poſterity. | 

* Beſides, he commanded all archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbors, deans, archdeacons, curates, 
rectors, priors, and ſuperiors of monaſteries, 
upon the penalties expreſſed in the holy 


The bull . Wich the firſt 1 72 he received a © canons, to excommunicate publickly, and 
confirming bull, ratiiying the act of ſucceſſion made by to pronounce excommunicate, whenever 
the act of the parliament ; in which the pope declared, “they were enjoined, all perſons that ſhould 
ſettlement. « He had heard, that, tho' the crown of “ create any diiturbances, on that account, or, 
rag « England fell to Henry, not only by con- © in any manner, oppoſe the execution of the 


c queſt and an indiſputable hereditary right, 
but alſo by the unanimous conſent of the no- 
ce bility and people, and by an act of parlia- 
« ment; and tho', doubtleſs, and of right, 
ce it belonged to him and the heirs of his bo- 
© dy; yet, to put an end to the troubles which 
© had long diſtracted the kingdom, he was 
& deſirous to marry Eliſabeth ot York, eldeſt 
© daughter and heir of king Edward IV, of 
< glorious memory: That, therefore, hav- 
ing conſidered, with his brothers, the car- 
&« dinals, his intent, in the ſpirit of charity, 
© he had granted the diſpenſation neceſſary 
« for the marriage, and pronounced the chil- 
« dren, that ſhould iflue from it, legitimate, 
© and capable of ſucceeding to their father 
© and mother: That he had granted this ia- 
cc vour, not at the requeſt of Henry, or E i- 
c ſabeth, or any other in their name, but of 
<« his own accord, certain knowledge, and 
pure generoſity, as it was more coplouily 
ce expreſſed in the letters of diſpenſation, to 
« which he gave the ſame force, as it they 
« were inſerted, verbatim, in theſe preſents; 
c and that, therefore, he decreed, declared, 
<« and pronounced legitimate the ſucceſſion of 
cc the children born of this marriage, and con- 
ce firmed the act of parliament about king 
« Henry's title, and the ſucceſſion of his 
cc children, ſupplying, by his apoſtolical au- 
te thority, all defects of right, or fact, chat 
« might therein occur. 

« That, of his own motion, and by his au- 
« thority, he admoniſhed and charged all the 
« people of England, and all king Henry's 
ce ſubjects, of what rank ſoever, to obey that 
cc prince, and expreſly prohibited them to raiſe 
« difturbances concerning the ſucceſſion, or 
con any other account whatſoever, or to in- 
« fringe, in any manner, the diſpenſation, 
ce declaration, and act of parliament. 

« That he pronounced, ipſo lacto, excom- 
« communicate all perſons that ſhould raiſe 
c any ſuch diſturbances, or intringe he avove- 
e mentioned letters and acts, to be abfolved 


« ſaid acts, notwithſtanding all the conſtitu- 


tions and ordinances apoſtolical, to the 
6 contrary, &c. 


Nothing more fully demonſtrates, how Remarks 
much Henry was convinced of the weakneſs on the 
ol his title, than his procuring the pope's con- bull. 


tirmation ; for this precaution. was not only 
unneceſlary, but even unlawful, ſince it directly 
contradicted the ſtatute of Premunire, for 
which the Engliſh had ſuch a tender regard. 
Accordingly, he took care to have it ad, in 
the bull, that the pope granted the diſpenſa- 
tion, of his own motion, and without any 
previous requeſt; a clauſe manifeſtly falſe ; 
tor it is certain, that the bull of diſpenſation 
ran, in expreſs terms, that the pope granred 
it, upon the repreſentations made to him by 
Henry and Eliſabeth. Moreover, what the 
pope afhrmed, that the crown of England fell 
to Henry, by hereditary right, with that con- 
tuſed heap of other titles, viz. the conſent of 
the nobility and people, the act of parliament, 
and the king's marriage with Eliſabeth; all 
this, I ſay, correſponded fo preciſely with 
Henry's uncertainty about his title, that, 
doubtleſs, it did not proceed from the pope's 
own knowledge, but racher from the king him- 
ſelt, who had, as it were, dictated, how the bull 
thould be worded. In fine, the pope would 
never have dreamt of confirming the act ot 
ſettlement, it he had not been requeſted ; but 
it was inconvenient, that the king ſhould ap- 
pear to have deſired ſuch a bull, Face nothing 
could be more diſagreeable to the Engliſh. 
King John, by taking ſuch a ſtep, even be- 
fore che ſtature of Præmunire was enacted, 
entirely loſt the love and confidence of his 
barons, with the crown which he intended to 
ſecure, by that expedient; and Henry III. 
had like to have been expoſed to the fame 
tare, for the like precautions. Accordingly, 
the ſequel will ſhew, that this bull could not 
prevent the king's being frequently moleſted ; 
tor the Engliſh were not, as formerly, ſuch bi- 
gots, as to imagine, that the papal authority could 


« only by the holy ſee, or ſuch as ſhou.a be give Henry a title which he really wanted. The king's 


Tho? the king had fortunately attained his uneafinets, 


% commiſſioned by her, unlcis at the point of | 
Fr ends, with reſpect to the act of ſettlement and you 3 
gard to the 


« "That, if Eliſabeth ſhould die before ſucceſſion; yet the proceedings of the parliament fe 
Henry, without iſſue, he decreed, agrecably contradicted the 9 1 of the prope T York: 
h 10 14 Or Eacon. 
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1486, for he had been invited into England, to de- 
neer the kingdom from the tyranny of Ri- 
chard III, and not wholly to diſpoſſeſs the houſe 
of York; and, indeed, if the Yorkiſts had not 
joined with him, in order to preſerve the 
crown, in that houſe, by means of his mar- 
riage with Eliſabeth, the Lancaſtrians would 
never have been able to raiſe him tothe throne. 
The queen, widow to Edward IV, the duke 
of Buckingham, and the lord Stanley were 
not attached to the houſe of Lancaſter, tho' 
ſecret enemies to the perſon of Richard ; and 
yet to theſe Henry was principally indebted, 
tor his greatneſs; and, if the people had been, 
conſulted, and at liberty to elect a ſovereign, 
tho' Richard would have been dethroned 
Eliſabeth would have been placed on the 
throne, and the carl of Richmond left in his 
exile, in Bretagne, Henry, therefore, was 
only conſidered, as the inſtrument of their de- 
liverance from the dominion of a tyrant ; bur, 
as it was reaſonable to reward him, the giv- 
ing him a ſhare of the regal dignity, by his 
marriage with the princeſs Eliſabeth, was 
thought an ample recompence; and, if it was 
readily agreed, that his right from the houſe 
of Lancaſter ſhould be united with Eliſabeth's, 
it was rather to avoid freſh troubles, than 
from a belief of the lawtulneſs of his title. He 
had himſelf joyfull accepted the propoſal, up- 
on which foundation he formed his enter- 
prize; otherwiſe he would have, doubtleſs, 
met with leſs aſſiſtance, and much greater o 
nay, but he had no ſooner gained the 
ttle of Boſworth, than he reſolved to reign, 
in his own right only, and exclude the houſe 
of York, in which he defeated the expectati- 
ons of the Engliſh, and abuſed their confi- 


dence; and this is what continually employed 


his thoughts, tho he concealed his uneaſineſs, 
| with all poſſible diligence. 
The king's As the houſe of York had moſt adherents, 
progreſs in the northern counties, Henry determined 


into the to take a progreſs into thoſe parts; hoping 
north, . 8 D 
Hall. that his preſence, with ſome acts of grace 


and favour he might have an opportunity to 

© diſpenſe, would produce a good effect; and, 

The rebet- with this view, he departed, towards the 
lion of the Middle of the ſpring, and kept his Eaſter, at 
lord Lincoln. Before he left that city, he heard, 
Lovel and that the lord Lovel,one of Richard III's favou- 
22 rites, with Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, 
" brothers, who refuſed to pra. of the fe 
neral pardon, had quitted their ſanctuary, tho 

he could not learn their deſign; and, there- 

fore, he continued his journey to York. Short- 

ly after, he received more certain advice con- 

cerning the fugitives; being informed, that 

the lord Lovel was advancing towards York, 

at the head of 3 or 4000 men; and that the 
Staflords were in arms, in Worceſterſhire, be- 

fore the city of Worceſter. This news ex- 
ceedingly perplexed him; for he was in a 

part of the kingdom, where he knew he was 

not beloved, and where it would be difficult 

to levy forces; moreover, he had reaſons to 
55 that the lord Lovel had corre ſpon- 

dents, in York, and among the nobility of the 

county ; and conſequently that he mult ſpeedi- 


ly reſolve, either to quit York, or take ſome 1486. 
courſe to oppoſe the rebels. In this extremi- Www 
ty, he choſe to ſeem unconcerned, perceiving 
that flight would neceflarily prove of dange- 
rous conſequence ; wheretore, not diſcover- 
ing any ſigns of fear, he armed ſuch of his 
followers, as were able to carry arms, and 
commiſſioned ſome truſty adherents to raiſe 
men, in and about York, with all poſſible 
expedition; and he was ſo tortunate, as to 
aſſemble, in a ſhort time, 3000 men, of whom 
he gave the command to his uncle, the duke 
of Bedford; but theſe troops were ſo ill armed, 
and in ſuch diſorder, that he could not ex- 
pet much ſervice from them; beſides, they 
were raiſed in a county, where the inhabi- 
tants were diſaffected ro the king. On this 
account, Henry expreſſy charged the duke of 
Bedford, to avoid fighting, it poſſible, till re- 
inforced, but, at the ſame time, to ſhew no 
dread, and proclaim, in his name, pardon to 
all that would lay down their arms; which 
precaution ſucceeded to his wiſh, The duke 
of Bedford, approaching the male-contents, or- 
dered the proclamation to be publiſhed, in 


terms importing great ſuperiority and confi- 


dence ; yet it had very little effect on the re- 
bels; but the lord Lovel, their commander, 
apprehenſive that they would accept of the 
pardon, deſerted them, firſt; and, retiring 
alone, he concealed himſelf, in Lancaſhire, at 
his triend Sir Thomas Broughton's, and, ſhort- 
ly after, paſſed into Flanders to the ducheſs 
dowager of Burgundy. His army, bein 
without a leader, ſubmitted to the king; x, 
the Stafſords, who were beſieging Worceſter, 
being told what happened, in the north, raiſ- 
ed the ſiege, and, abandoning their troops, 
took ſanctuary, in the church of Colnham, a 
{mall village near Abingdon; bur, that church 
enjoying no peculiar privilege, it was judged, 
in the king's bench, to be no ſufficient ſanc- 
tuary for traytors. Upon this, the two bro- 
thers being taken thence, by force, Humphrey, 
the eldeſt, was ſent to London, to be execu- 
ted, at Tyburn; but Thomas, becauſe he was 
{ſeduced by his brother, received a pardon. 
This rebellion, the firſt, in this reign, was, 
like a blaze, of a ſhort continuance; for it 
was quenched with the blood of a ſingle per- 
ſon ; but we ſhall ſee, hereafter, others that 
colt the King more, to extinguiſh the flames. 

On the 3d of July, the Scotch ambaſſadors, Act. Pub. 
who had been, ſome time, at London, con- 
cluded a truce with Henry, which was to laſt, 
three years. 

Cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canter- The death 
bury, died, about this time ; and the king, in- -4 8 
tending to procure the archbiſhoprick for Dr. ioc 
Moreton, biſhop of Ely, entruſted him with ſucceeds 
the cuſtody, during the vacancy, that no other him. 
biſhop might make intereſt, tor the nomina- Act. Pub. 
tion. Accordingly, Moreton was elected, 
ſome time after; but he had not the pope's 
bulls, till December. 

July the 22d, John de Bouteillier, lord de 
Maupertuis, ambaſſador of Francis II, duke 
of Bretagne, concluded, at London, with the 
King, a truce, or rather a prolongation of the 

truce, 
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[ tagne, till the death of one of the two princes; 


The birth 
of prince 
Arthur. 


The mur- 
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the people. 
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but the trade, between the two nations, ſet- 
tled by ſeveral articles of this treaty, was to 
continue, till the death of the ſurvivor. 
September the 2oth, the queen was deliver- 
ed of a prince, tho? ſhe had been, but eight 
months, with child; and the king called the 


new-born prince Arthur, in memory of the 


renowned Britiſh monarch ; but, the fami- 
ly of the Tudots being Britiſh or Welch, it 
was not improbable, that Henry, by naming 
his ſon Arthur, deſigned to inſinuate his be- 
ing deſcended from that illuſtrious monarch. 
However, it is certain, that this report was not 
ſpread, nor were genealogies forged, to con- 
firm it, till after the time we are ſpeaking of; 
for thoſe who ruled the ſtate, during Henry 
VI's minority, were very far from this opint- 
on, ſince, after the deceaſe of Catharine of 
France, the prince's mother, they ſent Owen 
Tudor, grandfather of Henry VII, to the 
tower, — preſuming to marry the queen; 
nay, according to ſome, he was beheaded. 
The king's proceedings, to deprive the 
houſe of York of their rights, had extremely 
diſguſted the people, who were deceived in 
their expectations; for they, who had called 
in Henry, had entertained hopes, that, the 
titles of the two houſes being confounded by 
his marriage with Eliſabeth, there would be 
no more diſtinction between Yorkiſts and Lan- 
caſtrians, but all might equally expect the 
places, in the king's diſpoſal. "Theſe hopes 
were farther confirmed by the birth of prince 
Arthur, in whom were united the rights of the 
two contending houſes ; but it was obſerved, 
with the greateſt concern, that the king ſtill 
conſidered the houſe of York, as rivals and 
enemies, and that his jealouſy extended to 
the queen, whoſe intereſt ſhould have been as 
dear to him as his own; for, not fatisfied 
with ſhewing, by his continual coldneſs, and 
ſeveral mortifications, the little Kindneſs he 
had for her, he had given her a very convin- 
cing proof of it, in deferring her coronation, 
as if the had been unworthy to ſhare in his 
royalty; nay, after ſhe had brought him a 
ſon, A coronation was no more talked of, 
than upon their firſt marriage. 'This conduct 
evidently proved, that the houſe of York was 
ftill odious to him, and that he dreaded to 
rake any ſtep which might give the people 


occaſion to believe, that ſhe had ſome right 


to the crown; and it was impoſſible but this 
afſectation ſhould greatly trouble the Vorkiſts, 
who were much more numerous than the Lan- 
caſtrians. : 

This diſcontent being almoſt univerſal, 
ſome malicious perſons ſpread a rumour, that 


the king intended to take away the life of the 


earl of Warwick, a priſoner in the tower, and 
the fole male of the houſe of York; and, 
doubtleſs, their view was to compare Henry 
wich Richard III, who had put to death his 
two nephews, to ſecure the crown, and inti- 
mate to the people, that, in changing kings, 
they had only received one tyrant, for an- 
other; moreover, it was publickly rumoured, 


The Reign of HENRY vl. 


that one of Edward IV's ſons was ftill alive, 1486. 
having, as it were miraculouſly, eſcaped his 


uncle's cruelty. All this manifeſtly tended to 
ſound the people's inclinations ; and the king 
himſelf, whether he was the author of this re- 
port, as his hiſtorian affirms, or only foment- 
ed it by his carriage, was not ſorry, that the 
people ran after a phantom, becauſe it pre- 
vented them from too firmly adhering to the 
perſons of the houſe of York, which really ex- 
ited ; but, in the interim, as the eagerneſs, 
with which the people ſwallowed this falſe 
rumour, was a clear evidence, how ready they 
would be, at a favourable juncture, to liſt a- 
gainſt the king, fo ir occaſioned the following 
project. 


A certain Oxford-prieſt, Richard Simon, The pro- 
perceiving the people's Joy, at the fiftitious ject of a 
I'V's ſons being alive, Prieſt. 


report of one of Edward g 

reſolved to put upon the world, for Richard, 
duke of York, brother to Edward V, a young 
man, called Lambert. Simnel, a baker's ſon, 
whom he trained up, in his houſe, and thought 
a proper perſon to act ſuch a part; for he was 
about the duke of York's age, of good natural 
parts, and, in his whole behaviour, had ſome- 
thing grand, and above his extraction. Simon 
had ſcarce begun to inſtruct his pupil, when 
another rumour was ſpread, that the earl of 
Warwick had made his eſcape out of the tow- 


er; which news, tho? falſe, cauſed among the A prieſt 


people ſo general a joy, that the prieſt judged 


it more adviſable to make Simnel paſs, for ,, for 
the earl of Warwick; for Simnel's age was the carl of 
more agreeable to the earl's, and the circum- Warwick. 


ſtance of his eſcape was ſuitable to the plot ; 
and his pupil ſtood in need of particular in- 
ſtructions, tor this purpoſe, ſince he was not 
to perſonate a young man taken out of his 
cradle, in his infancy, and concealed in ſome 
obſcure retreat, but a prince well known, and 
brought up in the court of Edward IV. The 
earl was about 12 years old, when impriſoned 
by Richard III; wherefore, Simnel was to 
learn to talk pertinently of Edward's court, 
and to have a thorough knowledge of the lords 
and ladies that frequented it, as well as the 
king and queen; which renders it probable, 
that the prieſt was himſelf inſtructed by per- 
ſons well informed, and the plot ſuggeſted to 
him; for, tho' he had the aſſurance to form 
ſuch a deſign, it is unlikely, that he could in- 
ſtruct his pupil, in many neceſlary particulars ; 
at leaſt, it is certain the king imagined, that 
the queen, his mother-in-law, and other 
friends of the houſe of York were the real au- 
thors of this contrivance, and only employed 
the prieſt, as an inſtrument, to execute their 
deſigns. The queen dowager was extremely 
intriguing ; who ſet on foot the project, in 
behalt of the king, when in Bretagne, and fo 
ſhewed her credit with the Lorkiſts; moreover, 
ſhe could not but be very highly diſpleaſed 
with the king's coldneſs to her daughter, and 
his refuſing to have her crowned ; which alone 
was ſufficient to induce the king to ſuſpect 
her; but, poſſibly, there was more than bara 
ſuſpicions. | 85 | 


However 
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carries 
Simnel in- 


to Ireland. 


Simnel is 
received 
and pro- 
claimed 
king. 


Hall. 
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However this be, Simon, or thoſe that em- 


loyed him, judging it improper to produce 
Yinonel, firſt, in England, where he might be 
examined too cloſely, and by perſons too 
knowing, thought it convenient, that he ſhould 
act his firſt ſcene, in Ireland, where Simon the 
prieſt accompanied him; and, in all probabili- 
ty, ſome meaſures had been taken for his re- 
ception, in that iſland; for Henry, ſince his 
acceſſion to the crown, had extremely neglect- 
ed the affairs of that country, fan ing that, 
as he was maſter, in England, the Iriſh were 
not to be feared. Indeed, he made the duke 
of Bedford governor ot Ireland, in the room of 
the earl of Lincoln, nephew to Richard III; 
bur he continued the ſame deputy and chancel- 
lor, and all the reſt of the officers placed there 
by Richard; ſo that, the duke of Bedford be- 
ing ſtill, in England, Thomas Fitz-Gerald, earl 
of Kildare, acted, in Ireland, as deputy, and 
his brother was chancellor. 

It is more than probable, that the the earl 
of Kildare was concerned in the plot, and had 
even concerted meaſures, to cauſe Lambert 
Simnel, the pretended earl of Warwick, to be 
owned, in Ireland; for, ever ſince laſt June, 
Henry had received intelligence, that ſome- 
thing was contriving againſt his ſervice, in that 
country, tho' he was ignorant of the particu- 
lars; and, upon this information, he ſent for 
the deputy to court; but, at the earl's inſti- 

ation, the council of Ireland wrote to the 

ing, that the deputy's preſence was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, in the iſland. Simnel, upon his 
arrival at Dublin, addrefled himſelf to the earl 
of Kildare, as carl of Warwick, and acquaint- 
ed him, how he eſcaped out of the rower ; bur, 
if the carl of Kildare had not been in the plor, 
or, at leaſt, wiſhed the affair to be, as Sim- 
nel related it, he would, doubtleſs, have ſeiz- 


ed the pretender. 'This was his duty, as he 


commanded, in the name of the king ; but he 
left him at liberty, and ſo managed, with his 
brother the chancellor's aſſiſtance, that the ar- 
rival " the 222 earl of Warwick was 
divulged, without their a ing to be con- 
cerned. They were willing, firſt to ſee, how 
the people reliſhed the news; but the impreſſion 
it made was as great and ſudden, as the an- 
thors of the plot could have deſired; for it 
was no ſooner known, in Dublin, that the earl 
of Warwick was arrived, than the people 
were tranſported with joy, inſomuch, that the 
depury and chancellor concluded, that there 
was no danger, in owning the pretender. Ac- 
cordingly, after a conferenge with their friends 
and confidents, they ſolerfinly waited upon 
him, at his lodging, and conducted him, in a 
very pompous manner, to the caftle, where 
he was treated, like a prince ; and Simnel re- 
ceived the reſpect that was paid him, with a 
countenance and carriage vaſtly exceeding the 
meanneſs of his extraction. In a few days, he 
was proclaimed, in Dublin, king of England, 
and lord of Ireland, by the name of Ed- 
ward VI; for the Iriſh overlooked the attain- 
der of the duke of Clarence, his pretended 
father, having lately learnt, by the example of 
Henry himſelf, that the advancement to the 
throne removes all defects. | 


dreaded ; viz. his title, of the goodneſs of 


enabled him to decide the queſtion, in his 
own favour; but he very well knew, that, if 
the titles of the two houſes came, once more, 
to be put in competition, he fhould want a ſe- 
cond victory to confirm his, and the houſe of 
York would have reaſons more than ſufficient, 
in a time of proſperity. In the next place, 
Ireland, where the pretended carl of Warwick 
was retired, was a country entirely devoted to 
the houſe of York ; and conſequently, to at- 
rack the rebels, ir would be neceſlary to lead 
thither a powerful army, which could not be 
done, without an immenſe charge; and, in 
fine, it was to be feared, that the flames, 
which broke out, in Ireland, would reach Eng- 
land, and that there was a ſec et correſpon- 
dence between the Iriſh and Engliſh. In this 


perplexity, he called a council of his moſt int i- A ſecret 
mate friends, ſecretly to conſult with them, a- council, 


bout proper meaſures, in the preſent emer- 


gency ; and it is to be preſumed he told * 


them, that the queen dowager, his mother-in- 
law, had raiſed this ſtorm, whether he had 
any proof, or it was only an imaginary ſuſ- 
picion 


However this be, preſently after holding Henry | 
this council, he confined his mother-in-law in en 
the nunnery of Bermondſey, in Southwark; 1, to 2 
and he like wiſe ſeized all her eſtate, which was monaſtery, 
very conſiderable ; but, as he was unwilling to and ſerzes 


diſcover to the publick the reaſon of this ri- her eſtate. 


gorous uſage, for want of ſufficient evidence, 
he cauſed it to be reported, that ſhe was, thus, 
puniſhed, for delivering up the princeſſes, her 
daughters, to Richard III; but this pretence 
rendered his action {till more enormous, with 
the people. They could not avoid thinking it 
very ſurpriſing, that the queen dowager ſhould 
be ſo ſeverely treated for a fault, which might 
rather be accounted a weakneſs, than a pre- 
meditated malice; ſecondly, it could not be 
imagined, why the king had ſo long neglected 
to inquire into this pretended crime ; rhird- 
ly, in marrying her daughter, he ſeemed to 
have owned, that ſhe was innocent, or, at 
leaſt, had forgiven her ; and, laſtly, as it was 
notorious, that ſhe had been one of the chief 
inſtruments of his advancement to the throne, 
they abhorred his ingratitude. This ſevere treat- 
ment was taken to be a manifeſt indication of 
a ſettled deſſign, by all poſſible pretences, to 
compleat the ruin of the houſe of York, and 
its adherents; and it was not only compaſſion 
for the queen's ſufferings, that occaſioned rheſe 
reflections ; but her example ſtruck a terror in- 
to all the kingdom. Moſt of the families, in 
England, had either aſſiſted Richard III, or, 
at leaſt, not oppoſed him; and, therefore, 
when it was conſidered, that the king's mo- 
ther- in- law was reduced to this wretched con- 
dition, for not having been able, or willing, to 
reſiſt the tyranny of the late king, every one 
was in dread of being puniſhed, for the like 

| ; | Crimes, 


The news of this unexpected event gave 1486. 
the king the greateſt uneaſineſs, becauſe it 
ſtruck upon that ſtring, which. he ever moſt The king 
which he was not himſelf thoroughly con- _ | 
vinced. Indeed, the victory ar Boſworth had Bacon. 
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crimes, which were ſuppoſed to be butied in 
oblivion; however, the queen dowager was 
kept in confinement, to the day of her death, 
which did not fall out, till after the courſe of 
ſome years. | 


The earlof It was, at firſt, believed, that the queen 


Warwick 
is ſhewn in 
publick. 


ſion, to St. Paul's, where multitudes 


dowager's misfortune was a puniſhment of the 
crime charged upon her by the king; but ir 
was ſoon perceived to be an effect of the de- 
crees of the ſecret council, held upon Simnel's 
affair. ' Shortly after, purſuant to another de- 


true earl of Warwiek to be ſhewn, in publick, 
who was led through the main Streers of Lon- 
don, and then conducted, in a ſolemn proceſ- 
ocked 
to ſee him; and, there, all had leiſure to view 
him attenrively ; nay, he was made to talk 
with thoſe that knew him beſt, and eſpecially 
with ſuch as were well affected to the houſe of 
York; after which, he was again conveighed to 
the tower. Nevertheleſs, the Iriſh maintained, 
that this earl of Warwick ſhewn in London, was 
an impoſture, and theirs, at Dublin, the true 
earl; and they even exclaimed againit the 

ing, for proſtituting the ceremony of a pro- 
ceſſion to ſuch an impoſture. Henry, appre- 
henſive that the miſchief would gain ground, 
in order to ſtop it, proclaimed a general par- 
don to all that ſhould abandon the rebels, and 
promiſed a reward to thoſe who ſhould diſco- 
ver the ſecret of the plot; and, at the ſame 
time, he iſſued out orders to guard the ports, 
that the Engliſh male-contenrs might not paſs 
over, and join their friends, in Ireland ; bur 
all this was incapable of diſconcerting the mea- 
ſures of his enemies. 


The earl of It was not only, in Ireland, that troubles 


Lincoln 
goes over 
to the du- 
cheſs of 
Burgundy, 


were aring for the king; for the readineſs, 
with which ab Engliſh lords and gentlemen 
embraced this opportunity, to promote his 
ruin, evidently demonſtrated, that the con- 
ſpiracy had been formed, ſome time before, 
in England; indeed, it is unlikely, that a 
ſingle prieſt ſhould have contrived ſuch a pro- 
jet, without imparting it to perſons more 


able than himſelf to put it in execution. How- 
ever this be, John, carl of Lincoln, declared, 


by Richard 111, his uncle, heir apparent of the 
crown, was the firſt that openly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the pretended earl of Warwick. He 


was fon to John de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and 


and Eliſabeth ſitter to Edward IV. and Ri- 
chard III; yet this earl ſeemed to act contra- 
ry to his own intereſt, in taking part with the 
carl of Warwick, who was nearer the throne 
than himſelf; but, as, probably, he knew, that 
the perſon, in Ireland, was an impoſtor, he 
did not doubt, that he, ſhould eaſily deſtroy 
him, when he ſerved his turn, in dethroning 
Henry; wherefore, upon the firſt news of 
Simnel's being proclaimed king, at Dublin, he 
embarqued for Flanders, to project, with the 
ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, the means to 
execute this deſign. 

Since the death of Charles, duke of Burgun- 
dy, Margaret of York, his widow, faſter to 
Edward IV. and Richard III, her dowry be- 
ing aſſigned her, in Flanders, kept her reli- 


At The Reign of HENRY VI. : 


dence there; and, as ſhe had no iſſus by the 
duke, her husband, ſhe diligently attended the 
education of the archduke Philip, fon to 
Maximilian of Auſtria and Maria of Burgundy. 
She had, with extreme concern, ſeen the re- 
ſtoration of the houſe of Lancaſter to the 
throne, in prejudice of that of York; yet ſhe 
would not have been impatient, if Henry VII, 
in uniting the two houſes, by his marriage 
with Eliſabeth, had diſpenſed his favours im- 


t partially to the friends of both parties; but 
cree of the ſame council, the king ordered the 


the akered her ſentiments, when ſhe found 


that Henry deferred marrying her niece, till 


the crown was adjudged to himſelf, without 
any mixture of the title of the houſe of York... 


She could not perceive, without uneaſineſs, 
that, even after his marriage, he refuſed to let 
Eliſabeth be crowned, an honour that had 
been denied to no queen of England, ſince the 
conqueſt; and that the birth of a ſon had not 
induced him todo her that juſtice ; wherefore, 
being convinced, that his hatred of the whole 
houſe of York was implacable, ſhe did not 
ſcruple to labour his deſtruction. Indeed, it is 
uncertain, whether this princeſs engaged in 
the prieſt's and Simnel's plot, before Ireland 
declared, in his favour ; yet it is highly pro- 
bable, that ſhe aſſiſted in the management of 
it, together with che queen dowager, the earl 
of Liucoln, and ſome other adherents of the 
houſe ot York ; tor the carl of Lincoln's voyage 
snto Flanders, upon the firſt news ot Simnel's 
arrival in Ireland, affords occaſion to preſume, 
that he concerted meaſures with the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, and from her expected the ſucceſs 


of the undertaking; and the lord Lovel, who 


was in Flanders before him, was alſo concern- 
ed in the plot, as well as Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton, who continued in England, to {end them 
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intelligence of what was tranlacting in that 


kingdom. 


hether the ducheſs of Burgundy contriv- g, pro- 


ed this plot herſelf, or was only acquainted miſes to 
with it by the earl ot Lincoln, ſhe readily em- aſſiſt the 
braced this opportunity, which ſhe apprehend- Car 1 of 


ed to be ſufficient to inipire her with hopes ot Hall. 
Henry's eſtabliſhment; and, having Bacon. 


defeating 


incoln. 


adviſed with the earl Lincoln, lord Lovel, and 


ſome other tugirives, thc promiſed to ſupply 
them with 2000 veteran German toldiers, un- 
der the command of Martin Swart, a noted 
officer, with whom they ſhould paſs into 
Ireland, to reinforce the new king's party, 
not, in the leaſt, doubting but theſe ſuc- 
cours, coming from a foreign country, would 
encourage the N to take up arms, in 
England. In this%htuarion were the king's 
affairs, about the end of 1486; bur, before 


we procced to the occurrences of the tol!low- 


ing year, we muſt briefly relate what paſſed, 

in the neighbouring countries, eſpecially in 

France and Bretagne, during the courſe ot this 
ear. 


I left the duke of Orleance in Bretagne, The affairs 
with the prince of Orange and the carl of Du- of Bre- 
nois; and theſe princes were no ſooner in that be. 


country, than they were joined by many ot 
their. friends, who even brought them ſome 
troops, . The duke of Bretagne was old and 
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infirm both in body and mind; and, fince 


Aw the deatly of Landais, he was at a loſs whom 


he ſhould-entruft with the adminiſtration of his 
affairs, believing his barons ro be ſo many ene- 
mies, tho* he had granted them a pardon. 
The duke of Orleans, ſeeing him, thus, em- 
barrafſed, gained ſuch an influence over him, 
that he ruled Bretagne, as if he had been the 
fovereign ; and, as almoſt every thing was in 
his diſpoſal, he drew thither many Frenchmen, 
who came to offer him their ſervice. In the 
interim, the duke of Bretagne convened' rhe 
ſtates, and cauſed his eldeſt daughter, Ann, 
to be declared heireſs of the duchy; and, pro- 
vided ſhe died, without iſſue, it was deereed, 
= her younger ſiſter, Kabel, ſhould ſueceed 
er. | 

The lords of Bretagne, lately reconciled to 
their ſovereign, finding that the duke of Or- 
leans governed abſolutely, in the name of the 
duke, and that the French reforred to him, in 
crowds, began to entertain ſuſpicions of their 
rince; for they were apprehenfive, that he 
d ſent for all theſe ſtrangers, to help him to 
be revenged on them, for their ontrage upon 
his favourite ; and, therefore, they affembled, 
at Chateanbriant, to 1 — _ — 
means, to prevent the impending „be- 
ing headed by the lord of Rieux, marſhal of 
Bretagne. Charles VIII, fearing that the duke 
of Orleans deſigned to make uſe of the duke 
of Bretagne's forces, to raife freſh commotions 
in France, judged tt his intereft to cheriſh the 
diſcontent of the Britiſh lords; for he expected, 
that this would hinder the duke of Breragne 
from aſſiſting the duke of Orleans; and, with 
that view, he ſent to the barons met, at Cha- 
reaubriant, Andrew d'Epinay, commonly ftiled 
the cardinal of Bourdeaux, with an offer of his 
protection. The propoſal was gladly accepted by 
many of them; ſome of whom, perhaps, were 
already gained by the court of France. Others, 
foreſeeing the conſequences, rejected it; al- 
ledging the ſeveral attempts of Charles's pre- 
deceſſors, to become ers of Bretagne, and 
how dangerous it was to admit the French in- 
to the country; and, in fine, it was reſolved, 
that a treaty ſhould be made with the king of 
France, to determine the number of men he 
was to find them, and to preſcribe bounds to 
his pretenſions. Accordingly, they ſigned with 
the cardinal a treaty, import ing, that the king 
ſhould ſend them no more than 300 lances, and 
4000 foot; and that he ſhould not take, or be- 
ſiege any place, nor make any demands upon 
the duchy, before duke Francis's death. Charles 
ratified this treaty ; but, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, not with an intent to obſerve it. 
The cardinal of Bourdeaux, returning to the 
king, told him, that, before he left Chateau- 
briant, he had learnt, that the prince of Orange 
was ſecretly negotiating a marriage between 
Maximilian of Auſtria, and Ann, eldeſt daugh- 
ter and heireſs to the duke of Bretagne; which 
diſcovery obliged king Charles to form the pro- 
ject of ſeizing Bretagne, it, perhaps, it was not 
already projected. The fituation of the affairs 
of Europe was extremely favourable ; for Fer- 


* 'The lord Bacon ſays, „ She had the ſpirit of a man, and the malice of a Woman. 


rvation of Bretagne; and, befides, they were 


then employed in their wars with the Moors 


of Granada. But, tho' Charles might have 
feared, that Ferdinand would engage in ſome 
league, for the duke of Bretagne's defence, he 
had an infallible expedient to prevent him; 
namely, to reſtore him Rouſſillon, which was 
of far leſs conſequence, than Bretagne, to the 
crown of France. Henry VII, whoſe intereſt 
it evidently was to oppoſe this enterprize, was 
perplexed with affairs rhat, probably, would 
not allow him leifure to concern himſelf with 
thoſe of others; for it was preciſely at - the 
time, when the pretended earl of Warwick 
firſt appeared, in Ireland. As for the Low- 
Countries, Charles had not much to fear from 


that quarter; for Philip, the ſovereign, was 


{till a minor ; and Maximilian, his father and 
guardian, who governed theſe provinces, in 
his name, was but little reſpected. Tho' he 
had made peace with the Flemings, there was 
a mutual diffidence, which would not fuffer 
him to ſend his forces out of the country; 
moreover, the war with France was renewed, 
this year, upon Teronenne's being ſurpriſed, in 
full peace, by the governor of Douay; and, in 
a word, tho' Maximilian was the emperor's 
ſon, and elected king of the Romans, in Fe- 
bruary, he was ever in extreme want ef mo- 
ney, his new dignity having made no addition 
to his power. 


In the beginning of the year 1487, Henry 1487. 


dinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Arra- 1486. 
n and Caftile, did not much regard the pre-. 
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concluded with Maximilian a treaty entirely A treaty of 


relating to trade; but it was only iftonal, = che 
till certain articles could be ſettled, about 


which the Engliſh and Flemings did not eaſily 


fary, that it could not be interrupted, with- 
our greatly prejudicing the ſubjects of both 
princes ; and, therefore, each of them ftrove 
to reap ſom?» advantage, from the poſture of 


affairs, which rendered the treaties extremely 
difficult. | 


The biſhop 


the king's greateſt confident, next to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 


In the interim, Henry was uneaſ 5 ſince The king 
Flanders ; takes mea- 
for he knew the ducheſs of Burgundy to be ſures to 
haughty, enterpriſing *, and in a condition to _ 
aft ſuch, as would attempt to diſturb him, Wente 


the earl of Lincoln's retiring into 


The earl of Lincoln's retreat into Flanders, 


reſently after Simnel's arrival in Ireland, 


lly convinced him, that a deſign was formed, 
between that lord and the ducheſs of Burgun- 
dy, to ſupport the pretended carl of War- 
wick; and, therefore, left the ſtorm ſhould 
fall upon him, both from Flanders and Ire- 
land, he reſolved to have two armies, under 
the duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford, 
to be in readineſs, at the ſame time, to op- 
poſe the deſcent of the Flemings and Irifh, it 


they 


of Exeter being tranſlated to pox is 

Winchefter, the king placed in his room Ri- made bi- 
chard Fox, who was already keeper of the ſhop of 
privy ſeal ; and, of all the courtiers, he was Excter. 


Low- 
Countri 
come to an agreement. The trade between Jan. 2. 


England and the Low-Countries was fo neceſ- Act. Pub. 
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they ſhould think: of invading England. Ir. 


A the mean chile, as he was not aftaid-of an in- 


vaſion, before ſummer, he determined, during 
the winter ſeaſon, to take a progreſs into the 
eaſtern counties of Suffolk and Norfolk ; from 
which parts there was the eſh danger, be- 
cauſe of the neigh of the Lou Coun- 
tries. When he arrived, at St. Edmundsbury, 
he heard, that the marqueſs of Dorſet was: 
haſtening, to clear himſelf of fome accuſations: 
againſt him, and to offer his ſervice ; but the 
king, concluding that, after his late treatment 


ob the queen dowager, the marqueſs, her bro- 


Simnel is 


ther, could have no 
ed the earl of 
Oxford to meet him, with orders to.carry him 
to the tower. However, he gave him to un- 
derſtand, that, after the troubles: were appeaſ- 
ed, he ſhould willingly hear him; and that 
his whole deſign, in arreſting him, was to 


| =_—_ for his own fafety, by preventing his 


corrupted by evil counſels. Then he 
proceeded to Norwich, 7 4 he wene 4 
pilgrimage to our Lady of Walfingham *, an 
aſter this, he returned to London. 
It was not till the beginning of May, that 


crowned at the earl of Lincoln, the lord Lovel, and Mar- 


Dublin. 
J. Ware. 
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ſolves to 
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ngland, 
Bacon. 


tin Swart embar for Ireland, with 2000 
Germans raiſed by the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
at her own charge; and, ſoon after their ar- 
rival at Dublin, they put the crown on the 
head of the pretended king: The ceremony 
of the coronation was ormed, with t 
ſolemnity, in the preſence of the earl of Kil- 
dare, the chancellor, and the reſt of the great 
officers ; and he was crowned with a crown 
taken from the head of the virgin's ſtatue, in 
St. Mary's church; but two or three biſhops 
reſuſed to own the new king. The Hiſtory of 
Ireland affirms, that the pretended ſovereign 
32 a kind of parliament 3 5 
cle ranted the pope a „1 
the 2 ſhould take — — from 
theſe proceedings, to molett them. 

'The coronation being over, a great council 
was called, to conſult about proper meaſures ; 
and their ſucceſs, in Ireland, where not ſo 
much as a ſword was drawn for Henry, in- 
duced them to expect great matters, in Eng- 
land. The leaders imagined, that they were 
in a far better condition to overthrow Henry, 
than Henry himſelf was, when he paſled into 
England, to overthrow Richard III ; and they 
did not doubt of proving ſucceſsful, being con- 
fident that the Engliſh, for the moſt part, 
would riſe, in their favour. However, {ok 
propoſed the making Ireland the ſeat of the 
war ; alledging, as the principal reaſon, that 
Henry would never venture to come over, in 
perſon, or, that, if he quitted England, his 
abſence would occaſion, in the kingdom, in- 
ſurreEtions which would exceedingly promote 
the affairs of the new king. Had this advice 
been taken, Henry would have been extreme- 


ly embarraſſed ; for, in that caſe, he muſt 


have had two powerful armies on foot, one to 


* 'This place was formerly famous, over all England, for pi __ 
whoſoever had not made a viſit and an offering to our Lady o 


Camb. in Norfolk. 
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great affection for him, ſtand 
refuſed his. offer, and diſpatch 


ter of the kin 


ſubdue Ireland, and another to maintain tran- 


N in England. It is obvious, that, * 


a juncture, it would have been imprudent 
to leave England, without troops, both on ac- 
count of the correſpondents, the rebels might 
have in that kingdom, and the neighbour- 
hood of the ducheſs of Burgundy, who would 
have improved ſuch a negle& ; and, accord- 

ly, Henry, as I obſerved, had already re- 
olved to have two. armies. But others, on 
the contrary, repreſented, that Ireland was 
unable to pay the German troops, much leſs 
ſupport a long war; moreover, that the 
ing upon the defenſive, in Ireland, was 
not the way to dethrone Henry, but the at- 
tacking him, in England, where, it was pro- 
bable, they ſhould meet with many friends; 
and this advice was enforced by another rea- 
ſon, which, tho* not alledged, was the real 
motive of it, viz. that the Germans and 
Irin hoped to make their fortunes, in Eng- 
land, whereas, in Ireland, they had ſcarce 
what was ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence ; 
wherefore, it was reſolved to. paſs immediate- 


ly into England, in the ſame veſſels that had 
tranſported the Germans. In the interim, 
Henry, hearing of the earl of Lincoln's ar- 


rival in Ireland, with the foreign troops, was 
no longer embarraſſed, when he found that he 
thould only be attacked from one er ; 
wherefore, giving orders, that all his forces 
ſhould aſſemble, near Coventry, he repaired, 
in perſon, to that city, which. lies in the cen- 
„till he had certain intel- 
ligence of the deſigns of his enemies. 


Some time after, he heard that Simnel was Simnel ar- 
landed, in Lancaſhire, accompanied by the rives in 
earls of Lincoln and Kildare, the lord Lovel, England. 


and the German general; and, Sir Thomas 
Broughton joining the rebels, with a ſmall bo- 
dy of Engliſh, they all marched together to- 
wards York, ſtudiouſly retraining from any 
any act of hoſtility, in their rout, to gain the 
people to their intereſt ; but not a man, ex- 
cept thoſe Broughton had __— 4 took up 
arms, in their favour, rhe Engliſh diſliking to 
receive a king at the hands of the Iriſh and 
Germans. The earl of Lincoln, who com- 
manded the army, had reſolved to avoid fight- 
ing, in hopes of being reinforced by great 
numbers of male- contents; but, perceiving 
the people's coldneſs, he judged it adviſable 
to come to a battle, as ſoon as poſſible, leſt his 
army, which was only Sooo ſtrong, ſhould di- 
miniſh, inſtead of increaſing; and, therefore, 
on a ſudden, changing his rout, he marched 
towards Newark, in expectation of becoming 
maſter of that place, before the king's arrival. 


In the interim, Henry, being advanced as 
. , The king 
far as Nottingham, held a council of war; marches to 
and, as he had yet drawn together only 6000 Noting- 
men, ſeveral adviſed him to decline fighting, ham. 


till his army was augmented by the reſt of = wml 


expected troops; but he was himſelf of a 
ferent opinion. As he could not believe, that 
the earl of Lincoln had formed ſuch a project, 


es to the Virgin Mary; for, in thoſe days, 
12ham, was accounted unpious and irreligious. 
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WAyw- expedient. to/give him battle, without delay; 

and, after, his army being reinfor- 

ced with 5 or 6000 men, all the reaſons, a- 

gainſt the reſolution he had taken, entirely 

vaniſned. He no ſooner had reviewed theſe 

new troops, than he detached ſeveral parties 

of light-horſe, to diſcover the earl of Lincoln's 

deſigns; and, hearing that he was advancing 

towards Newark, he reſolved to prevent him. 

With this view, he marched, with ſuch expe- 

dition, that he encamped, between the ene- 

my's army and Newark; and the earl of Lin- 

coln, advancing, that day, to a ſmall village, 

The battle called Stoke, encamped, on the fide of a hill. 

of Stoke, Next morning, the 6th of June, Henry offer- 

June 6, ed him battle, leaving only in the plain a 

Hall. ſpace, to ſerve for the field; but the ground, 

— 5 being narrow, would not permit him to ex- 

olungin. tend the front of his army, which was more 

numerous than that of the enemy; wherefore, 

he was forced to draw up his army into three 

lines, having taken care to place, in the firſt, 

all his beſt troops, to the number of 6000 men. 

In all probability, the earl of Lincoln had de- 

ſignedly choſen that ground, 2 that, if 

he could defeat the king's firſt line, they would 

attack the reſt of the army and put them in 

diſorder, as it happened to Richard III, in 

the battle of Boſworth; and, in effect, it was 

the king's firſt line only that reſiſted the ene- 

my. They withſtood, for three hours, the ef- 

forts of the Germans, who, being accuſtomed 

to war, and well diſciplined, fought, with 

great order, and inſpired the Iriſh with cou- 

rage; but, at length, the earls of Lincoln and 

Kildare and Martin Swart being ſlain, on the 

ſpot, and moſt of the Germans killed, or 

wounded, the Iriſh took to flight, not being 

able alone to oppoſe the Engliſh ; and it is 

ſaid, that, at leaſt, 4000 of the rebels were 

killed, and half of the king's firſt line; which 

ſhews, that both ſides — with the greateſt 
obſtinacy and reſolution. | 

Simmel is . Among the priſoners, were found the new 

Pon ang King of Ireland, reduced to Lambert Simnel, 

made the As before, and the prieſt, his companion and 

king'sſcul- inſtructor ; but Henry, either out of genero- 

2 chen ſity, or policy, was pleaſed to give Simnel his 

Way life, and to honour, with the office of turn- 

* ſpit, in his kitchen, the perſon that had bold- 

ly aſpired to, and even wore a crown. In 

proceſs of time, he was promoted to be one of 

the king's falconers, in which office he die ; 

but, as for the prieſt, he was, immediately, 

put under cloſe confinement, and heard of no 

more. Some imagined, that he was ſecretly 

E to death; others, that the king ſpared 


is life, in order to learn all the circumſtances 


of the conſpiracy, and, perhaps, to confront 
him with the guilty, if there was occaſion; 
+6 it does not appear from Hiſtory, that 

enry, by this means, made any diſcovery ; 
at leaſt, nothing was divulged. It the queen 
dowager was concerned in the plot, ſhe could 
not be treated with more ſeverity, than ſhe 
was already, unleſs ſhe was brought to the 
ſcaffold ; and, as to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 


a — 


at 
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ſhe had no reaſon to dread any proceedings a- 1487- 
gainſt her. It ĩs d, us the — * 
extremely ſorry, for the death of the earl of 
Lincoln, which deprived him of the fatisfac- 
tion of learning all the particulars of the plot; 
but, as for the lord Lovel, according to ſome, 
he was drowned, in attempting to ſwim. the 
Trent; whilſt others affirm, that he was (lain, 
in the battle. Some in relate, that he 
ſpent the reſidue of his days, in a cave; but, 
however that be, he appeared no more, from 
that time. "IS 

Preſently after the battle, the king march- Several 
ed to Lincoln; and, after ſome ſtay there, he . 
went to York; but, in his way, were tried — | 
many perſons accuſed of holding an under- 
ſtanding with the late rebels. Indeed, moſt of 
them were puniſhed only by fines, the king's 
ſole view being to fill his coffers ; and, there- 
fore, he choſe rather, that theſe trials ſhould 
be ended by commiſſioners appointed by him- 
ſelf, or by a court martial, than by the uſual 
courſe of juſtice, which would not fo effectual- 
ly anſwer his purpoſe. In ſuch accuſations, 
the laws of England admit of no medium be- 
tween death and abſolute diſcharge, and the 
king would have neither; but commiſſioners 
and court martials, not being ſo ſtrictly con- 
fined to the letter-of the law, judge in a more 
arbitrary manner ; wheretore, in England, the 
frequent incroachments of the martial law,upon 
the privileges of the people, has cauſed it to 
be reduced within proper . bounds, ſo that it 
cannot take place, until it be authoriſed by an 
act of parliament, : As for adminiſtering juſ- 
tice by commiſſioners, the * ſtill enjoys 
that prerogative; but then he ſeldom uſes it, 
and in certain caſes only by commiſſions of 
Oyer and Terminer *; and it is certain, that 
Henry, upon this occaſion, diſcovered his a- 
varicious and ſelfiſh temper. He pretended 
to favour the guilry, in ſparing their lives; 
but this clemency was more than balanced, by 
the loſs of their poſſeſſions. They were not 
charged with having aſſiſted the rebels, but 
with having raiſed and ſpread a report, ſome 
days before the battle, that the royal army 
was cut in pieces; for the king, ſuppoſing that 
that the ſole intent of ſuch a rumour was to 
diſcourage his friends, and prevent them from 
ſupplying him with troops, made a ſtrict in- 
quiry after thoſe that were ſuſpected of this 
new fort of crime. As his only deſign was to 
make an advantage of the fines and confiſca- 
tions, the perſons, commiſſioned to be judges, 
were leſs — to countenance it, than it 
it extended to the lives of the parties accuſed; 
and it may be naturally preſumed, that the 
king made choice of the fitteſt perſons to ſerve 
his turn; for his hiſtorian aſſerts, that Henry's pon. 
progreſs to Lincoln and York was more like 
an itinerary circuit of juſtice, than a King's 
progreſs to viſit his counties. 

hen the king had extorted what he want- A bull in 

ed from the guilty, or ſuſpected perſons, he 8 
ſollicited the pope, to impower the archbiſhop 28 5 ; 
of Canterbury to abſolve thoſe that had incur- Act. pub. 
red the penalty of excommunication decreed 


* Two old French words, which ſignify to hear and determine. 


by 


Act.! 
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1487. 


ness, in this commiſſion, took it for gran 


A bull 


by the bull above-mentioned ; and, his = 
„t 
they, who had attempted to diſturb Henry in 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, were ſtruck with 
bitter remorſe; wherefore, he was willing, from 
a motive of charity, to eaſe their conſcience ; 
but it was manifeſt, that this was only intend- 
ed for a farther ſupport of the king's title. 

At the ſame time, Innocent VIII. ſent a 


concerning bull, ro reſtrain, in ſome meaſure, the privi- 


ſanctua- 
ries. 
Bacon. 


The queen 


leges of ſanctuaries ; for it ran, that, if thieves, 
murderers, or robbers, regiſtered, as ſanctua- 
ry-men, ſhould fally out and commit freſh 
crimes, and enter again, they might be forced 
out of their ſanctuaries by the king's officers ; 
that, as for debtors who had taken ſanctuary, 
to defraud their creditors, their perſons only 
thould be protected, but their goods out of 
ſanctuary ſhould be liable to ſeizure ; and, as 
to traytors, the king was allowed to appoint 
them keepers, in their ſanctuaries, to prevent 
their eſcape. Doubtleſs, it was a great abuſe, 
to make churches ſerve for the protection of 
villains; and, as this had been long complain- 
ed of, in England, probably, the king had 
applied for a reformation ; but he could only 
obtain the bull that we have juſt related. A- 
lexander VI. confirmed, this bull in 1493. 

In the king's progreſs to Lincoln andYork, he 


uf crown- had often occaſion to obſerve, that his partia- 


Nov. 25. 


Act. Pub. to execute the office of high-ſteward, at the 


lity to the houſe of York, and injurious treat- 
ment of his queen, in refuſing to have her 
crowned, were the main ſprings of the diſcon- 
tent of his ſubjects; and, therefore, contrary 
to his inclination, y to prevent future 
troubles, he reſolved, at laſt, to do her that 
juſtice. Hereturned to London, the beginning 
of November, where he made a triumphant 
entry; and, the next day, he went in proceſ- 
ſion to St. Paul's, and had Te Deum ſung, for 
his victory over the rebels; being extremely 
delirous to render it as conſpicuous, as poſſible, 
in order to ſttike terror into his enemies; after 
which, he commiſſioned the duke of Bedford, 


queen's coronation, which was performed, on 
the 25th of November, with the uſual ſolem- 
nities. The queen was, then, 21 years old, 
and had been married, two years; wherefore, 
the king's affected delay of this ceremony was 
neceſſarily conſidered, as proceeding from a 
ſettled deſign to humble the houſe of York, 
and the queen, in particular; and, according- 

as it was evidently perceived, that his re- 

lation to have her crowned, immediately 
after Simnel's affair, was the effect of his fear, 
he received no thanks for it, becauſe it was 
believed, that he did it, with reluctance. He 
alſo releaſed rhe marqueſs of Dorſet, without 
examination, probably, to give the people 
ſome ſatisfaction; and he detigned to have it 
thought an act of grace, and, at the ſame 
time, to leave that lord under apprehenſions of 
being {till called to an account; but it is to 
be preſumed, that, fince he was ſo little in- 


lined to ſhew mercy tothe Yorkiſts, he would 


not have diſcharged the marqueſs ſo eaſily, 
had he not wanted proofs to convict him. 
Towards the end of this year, Henry ſent a 
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ſolemn ambaſly to the pope; and the ambaſſa- 1487; 
dor, that was ſpokeſman, diftingyiſbed him 


ſelf by his extravagant encomiums of the king, 
his maſter ; which would have been thought 


immoderate, it they had not appeared in a 


different light, by his commendations of the 
Pope. i 


ing the king's ſtay at York, after the The 
battle of Stoke, publick commotions, in Scot- {7% 
land, afforded him an opportunity to enter in- and. 


to a negotiation with James III, from which 
he expected to reap ſome advantage. I have 
already deſcribed James's character, in the 
reign of Edward IV, and ſhewn, that he had 
rendered himſelf ſo odious to his great men, as 
to force them to hang his favourites; but the 
war made upon him by Edward IV, and his 
danger of being dethroned, ſeemed to have 
ſomewhat moderated his paſſions, or, at leaſt, 
obliged him to reſtrain them, more than before. 
However, the death of prince Alexander, his 
brother, and of Edward IV, and the troubles, 
in England, during the reign of Richard III, 
inducing him to — that he was out of 
danger, he returned to his former courſes; and, 
notwithſtanding the riſque he had run, he en- 
tirely gave himſclt up to a new ſett of favou- 
rites, men of mean extraction, and no leſs o- 
dious to the nation than the former; but this 
was a trifle, in compariſon of the deſign he 
afterwards formed. As he harboured in his 
breaſt a violent deſire of revenge upon the 
lords who had offended him, he determined 
to diſpatch, at once, all thoſe whom he appre- 
hended to be his principal enemies ; and, with 
this view, he careſſed them exceedingly, that 
he might more eaſily ſurpriſe them; and when, 
by this diſſimulation, he had drawn almoſt all 
of them to court, he imparted his deſign to 
the earl of Douglaſs, and told him, that he 
was reſolved to take the preſcnt opportunity of 
deſtroying, at once, all his enemies. Dou- 
glaſs pretended to approve his reſolution; bur 
he ſecretly warned the lords of their danger, 
and retired with them from court. The king, 
being diſappointed, levied troops, in order to 
execute - his project, by open torce ; but the 
lords likewiſe armed for their defence. As all 
mutual confidence was deſtroyed, and no ſtreſs 
could be laid on an agreement with ſuch a 
prince, they found means to gain his ſon, by 
making him apprehenſive, that they would 
deliver up Scotland tothe king of England, it 
he would not appear at their head ; and no 
ſooner had the prince joined the lords, than 
their party grew ſo powerful, that the king, 
repenting of hisenterprize, propoſcd an agree- 
ment; but he was aſſured, that there was no 
other way to a reconciliation, than his reſig- 
nation of the crown to his ſon. Upon this, all 
hopes of peace vaniſhing, Jamos ſhut himſelf 
up, in the caſtle of Edinburgh; from whence 
he diſpatched ambaſſadors to the pope, and 
the kings of France and England, to deſire 
their affiſtance. 


In September, whilſt Henry was at York, Atreaty of 
the ambaſſadors of Scotland came to him, un- Henry 


der the pretence of treating of ſome differences 


about the fiſhery of the river Eske ; but Hen- rus. dow Y 
ry, AR. Pub. 
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1487. ry, who had an admirable talent of turning all 

WV things to his advantage, reſolved to improve 
this opportunity, to be rid, at once, of the 
queen, his mother-in-law, and her two daugh- 
ters, by marrying them, in Scotland ; and, 
with this view, he ſent to king James Ri- 
chard Fox, biſhop of Exeter, and Sir Richard 
Edgecomb, who agreed with him upon the 
— articles, with their maſter's plea- 
ure. 

Several I. That, purſuant to a former agreement, 

matches the maiqueſs of Ormond, a Scotchman, ſhould 

are agreed eſpouſe Catharine, the third daughter of Ed- 

Nov 28. ward IV. 

Act. Pub. II. That king James ſhould marry Eliſa- 

Hall. beth, widow to Edward IV, and mother to 

| the queen of England. 

III. That James, duke of Rothſay, eldeſt 
ſon to the king of Scotland, ſhould eſpouſe an- 
other of Edward IV's daughters. 

IV. That the king of England ſhould re- 
ſign, for ever, to the king of Scotland the 
town of Berwick. | 

V. That, to ſettle the articles and condi- 
tions of the three marriages, commiſſioners on 
both ſides ſhould aſſemble, at Edinburgh, the 
24th of January next, and meet again, on the 
{ame account, in May. 

VI. That the two Kings ſhall have a con- 
ference, in July. 

VII. Laſtly, That, as the truce, concluded 
between the two kingdoms, would expire, Ju- 
ly the 3d, 1488, it ſhould be prolonged tothe 
Iſt of September, 1489. 

As for the ſuccours that James expected 
from Henry, they were not mentioned, in 
theſe preliminaries; and, probably, king 
James's ambaſſadors were contented with a 
verbal promiſe. 

Henry ratified theſe articles, the 2oth of 
December; but the king of Scotland's rati- 
fication is not with Henry's, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts; and, perhaps, James 
was prevented by the commotions in his 
kingdom, which daily increaſed, and alſo 
cauſed this project to vaniſh into air, as the 
ſequel will inform us. 

The affairs The war ſtill continued in the Low-Coun- 

2 the tries, between Charles VIII. and Maximi- 

OW 

Countries. lian, to the advantage of the former, whoſe 

P. Daniel. troops ſurpriſed St. Omer and Terouenne; and, 
ſome time after, Maximilian, having ordered 
the lord Ruffingheim to be carried away and 
conducted to Wilvorde, the priſoner made 
his eſcape and retired to Gaunt. Upon his 
arrival, he excited the Gantois to revolt, and 
take up arms againſt Maximilian; and this 
war was of extremely great conſequence, with 
reſpect to the affairs of Bretagne, of which 
it is neceſſary, at preſent, to give a par- 
ticular, tho* brief account, ſince they will 
be the ſubject of the hiſtory of the five fol- 
lowing years. 

The affairs The king of France and the lords of Bre- 

of Bie- tagne had treated together, with quite diffe- 

taguc, rent views; for the lords believed, that it 

would effectually ſecure them from the deſigns 
of their duke; and Charles perceived, that it 
was an intallible means to conquer Bretagne. 


of ENGLAND. 


In the beginning of the ſpring, 1487, Charles 1487. 


ſent four armies into Bretagne, from tour ſeve- 
ral quarters; and the firſt alone was 6000 ſtrong, 
which already exceeded the number he had 


promiſed to find by the treaty. Upon the news great pro- 
of this deſcent, the duke of Bretagne, finding greſs, in 

himſelf abandoned by almoſt all his barons, Bretagne. 
retired into the center of his country, being 


accompanied by the duke of Orleans, the 
prince of Orange, the carl of Dunois, and 
ſome other French. lords of the duke of 
Orleans's party; and, ſtaying ſome time, at 
Maletroit, he very ſpeedily aſſembled an army 
of 16000 men ill armed, and undiſciplinea, 


becauſe of the long peace Bretagne had en- 


joyed. 


The duke's court was in ſuch a conſternati- 
on, that none knew what ſteps to take, to re- 
ſiſt ſo formidable an invaſion. Indeed, means 
were found to engage the lord d' Albret, then 
in Navarre, to 2 the duke's cauſe, on 
the promiſe of a marriage with the 1 
Ann, heireſs of Bretagne; and the duke him- 
ſelf, with all the reſt of the lords, except the 
duke of Orleans, gave it under their hands 
to procure him this match, but without the 
leaſt thoughts of performing their word. The 
duke of Bretagne thouglit him too inconſide- 
rable for his daughter; the earl of Dunois in- 
ended to marry the young princeſs to the 
duke of Orleans; and the prince of Orange 
py endeavoured to procure this great 
ortune tor the king of the Romans. Thus, this 
engagement was ſolely deſigned to perſuade the 
lord d' Albret to withdraw two troops of men 
at arms, which he had in the French army, 
and ſend them into the duke of Bretagne's ſer- 
vice; a ſorry refuge, upon ſuch a preſſing 
occaſion! 

In the interim, the French, being joined 


in one body, advanced into the country, and 


beſieged Ploermel; but the duke of Bretagne, 
immediately, marched to the relief of that 
place; yet he had the mortification to find him- 
ſelf deſerted by his army, of which there re- 
mained with him not above 4000 men. Up- 
on this unexpected accident, he retired to Van- 
nes; but the French, now maiters of Ploermel, 
ſo cloſely purſued him, that he was forced to 
embarque, in great diſorder, and ſhut himſelf 
up, in Nantz; and the French, improving 
this conſternation, took Vannes and Dinant, 
and then laid ſiege to Nantz. Some time be- 
fore, the duke had ſent the earl of Dunois to 
England, to deſire aſſiſtance; but, tho* the 
earl had put to ſca, four ſeveral times, contra- 
ry winds had ſtill prevented him from purſuing 
his voyage. In the interim, the marſhal de 
Rieux, head of the male-contents, perceiving 
that king Charles ſo ill obſerved the treaty, 
made loud complaints of his conduct; bur, 
inſtead of receiving any ſatisfaction, he was 


told, that great offence was taken at his 
boldneſs. 


Whilit Charles was employed in the ſiege of An ambaſ- 
Nantz, he was informed, that the king ot ſy of 
England had gained a ſignal victory over his France to 


enemies; and that the affair of the pretended 


carl of - Warwick was entirely ended. He Bretagne, 


had 


The kin 


an (wer, 


Hall. 
Bacon, 
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1487. had, hitherto, believed him ſo embarraſſed, 


u home, that he had not ſaid any — to 


The 


French 


ambaſſa- 
dors diſ- 
courſe to 


the king. 


The king's 


anſwer. 
Hall. 


Bacon. 


him, about the war with Bretagne; but, find- 
ing him, now, freed from his domeſtick trou- 
bles, he diſpatched ambaſſadors, to divert him 
from any deſign he might have to interpoſe, 
in that affair. 

The ambaſſadors found the king at Lei- 
ceſter, where they had their audience; and 
they repreſented to him, that the king, their 
maſter, conſidering him, as his beſt friend, had 
ſent them, to acquaint him with the ſucceſs of 
his arms, in Flanders, and alſo to congratulate 
him, upon his victory over his rebellious ſub- 
jects; that they were likewiſe ordered to tell 
him, that the king, their maſter, was obliged to 
enter into a juſt war with the duke of Bretagne, 
who had received the duke of Orleans, an a- 
vowed enemy of France, not to protect him, 
but purely to aid him to excite commotĩons in 
the kingdom, by lending him the aſſiſtance of 
his arms; that the king of France was forced 
to take proper meaſures, to prevent his per- 
nicious deligns, and, therefore, his war with 
the duke of Bretagne was properly only de- 
tenſive, tho? he had cauſed an army to enter 
his dominions; that he, that gave the firſt 
blow, was not to be accounted the aggreſlor, 
but he that offered the provocation ; that the 
duke of Breragne could not deny, that he had 
harboured in his country, and even in his 
court, French rebels, and was concerned with 
them in plots extremely prejudicial to France, 
tho' he had no cauſe to complain of any inju- 
ry; that, therefore, the king, their matter, 
hoped, from his wiſdom and juſtice, that, be- 
fore he engaged in the war, he would weigh 
the dangerous conſequences of a protection 
given to rebellious ſubjects, contrary to the law 
of nations, and the moſt ſolemn treaties, par- 
ticularly by a homager ; that, if he was un- 
der ſome obligations to the duke of Bretagne, 
he had not, doubtleſs, forgot the aid he had 
received from the king ot France, when the 
duke. of Bretagne had not only abandoned 
him, but was even upon the point of deliver- 
ing him up to his enemy; that this aid was 
granted, contrary to the intereſt of France, 
{ince it would be more advantageous for her, 
that a tyrant, abhorred by all his ſabjects, 
ſnould reign, in England, than ſuch a prince 
as himſelt; and that, thereſore, the king, 
their maſter, hoped, that he would not un- 
dertake the defence of the duke of Bretagne, 
in ſo unreaſonable a quarrel, but, on the con- 
trary, aſſiſt his real friend, or, at leaſt, ſtand 
neuter. 

The ambaſſadors avoiding, as a rock, the 
leaſt mention of their maſter's deſign to con- 
quer Bretagne, the king judged it improper to 
take notice of it, in his anſwer, tho' it was 
not difficult to diſcern it, through all their 
diſguiſes; contenting himſelf with ſaying, 
that, of all perſons, he was moſt obliged to 
the king of France and the duke of Bretagne; 
wherefore, he was extremely deſirous to give 
them both convincing proofs of his gratitude; 
and that he would, on the preſent occaſion, 
diſcharge the office of a ſincere friend, by en- 
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deavouring amicably to end their differences, 


and very ſpeedily ſend them ambaſſadors, to? 


offer his mediation. 


Henry was not ſo blind, as not to perceive The king 


the king of France's intention; but, unfortunate- 


ly for Bretagne, he was poſſeſſed with a notion, tion of the 
that Charles would never be able to accompliſh war of 
his deſigns. His belief was grounded upon the Bretagne. 


forces ot Bretagne, which had, hitherto, ſucceſſ- 
fully reſiſted France ; the natural levity of the 
French, who are eaſily diſcouraged by difficul- 
ties; the commotions the duke ot Orleans 
might excite in that kingdom, by means of his 
friends; and upon the diverſion the king of 


the Romans could make, in Flanders. Accord- 
ingly, tho' he afterwards found, that he was 


— miſtaken, in his opinion, he reſolved to 
come only mediator, without ſending any 
effective ſupplies to the duke of Bretagne; 
for he was confident, that king Charles would 
conſent to an accommodation, leſt he ſhould 
draw upon him the arms of England. Indeed, 
it was manifeſtly the intereſt ot the Engliſh to 
prevent the ruin of Bretagne; herefore, 
Charles muſt have thought, that they would 
do all that was poſſible, to defeat his project; 
and Henry, building upon this foundation, 
that Bretagne could not be conquered, if 
England ſeriouſly eſpouſed her cauſe, and 
that Charles would not think that he was fo 
impolitick, as to ſuffer that duchy to become 
a province of France, fancied that he would 
readily accept of his mediation, and deſiſt 
from his undertaking. He hoped, by this 
means, to gain two conſiderable advantages ; 
firit, the reputation ot making peace between 
the two princes, to whom he was equally 
obliged; and, ſecondly, which was of far 
greater importance to him, as he was natual- 
ly extremely covetous, and as the deſire of 
accumulating riches was the principal end ot 
all his deſigns, he perceived that this affair 
would afford an occalion to demand money of 
the parliament, under the pretence of aſſiſtin 
Bretagne, with which he might fill his own 
coffers. 


Purſuant to this ſcheme, he ſent ambaſſa- He offers 


dors to Charles, to ofter his mediation; and 


the ſiege of Nantz; and, expecting to be ſoon % 
maſter of the place, and ſeeing nothing it. 
that, after this, could hinder him trom entire- 
ly ſubduing Bretagne, his ſole ſtudy was fo 
to manage, as that Henry ſhould not aſſiſt 
the duke of Bretagne, beiore the taking of 
Nantz. When the ambaſſadors offered him 
the mediation ot the king, their maſter, he 
replied with great diſſimulation, that he rea- 
dily conſented, that the king of England 
ſhould act, not only as a mediator between 
him and the duke of Bretagne, but alſo as an 
abſolute arbiter of the peace. He entertained 
hopes, that the duke ot Bretagne would re- 
— this offer; or, it he accepted it, that he 
ſhould gain time, till the taking of Nantz, 
which would render him maſter of Bre- 
tagne. | 


The 


Kg A tion to 
if it was accepted, the ambaſſadors had or- both the 


ders, to make the ſame propoſal to the duke princes; 
of Bretagne. Charles was then employed in and 


7 
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1487. The ambaſſadors, concluding that they had 
Www formounted the greateſt difficulty, repaired to 
beg gs the duke of Bretagne, who was ſhut up in 

n. Nantz, and made him the ſame propoſal from 
their maſter; but the duke of Orleans told 

them, in the name of that prince, that, at a 
juncture when his dominions were invaded, 
and ready to be ſwallowed up by the French, 
he expected rather an effective ſupply from the 
king of England, than a mediation, which 
min prove inefſectual, ſince nothing was more 
eaſy than to prolong the negotiation, till Bre- 
tagne was loft; and that he intreated the 
king to remember the favours he had receiv- 
ed, in Bretagne, and conſider how prejudicial 
ir would be to England, if that duchy ſhould 
become a province of France. The ambaſſa- 
dors returning with this anſwer to Charles, he 
aſſured them, that, for his part, he was very 
deſirous of peace, as evidently appeared from 
his propoſal, but was ſorry to find, that the 
duke of Bretagne, ſwayed by the duke of Or- 
leans, would never conſent, unleſs he was com- 
pelled by the continuation of the war; and 
this he artfully inſtilled into the ambaſſadors, 
who, upon their return into England, repre- 
ſented to the king, that it was proper to leave 
the duke of Bretagne, in his extremity, that 
he might be induced, of his own accord, to 
deſire the rejected mediation. 
The ear! In the interim, the ſiege of Nantz was pro- 
of —_ ſecuted, with vigour; and Charles, probably, 
foe of would have, at laſt, taken the place, had not 
News to the carl of Dunois been detained, in Lower 
be raiſed. Bretagne, by contrary winds; but, whilſt he 
was in thoſe parts, the inhabitants of the 
country, hearing that their duke was beſieged, 
in Nantz, aſſembled, to the number of 60,000 
men, with a reſolution torelieve him. 'The earl of 
Dunois, putting himſelf at their head, approach- 
ed Nantz ; but the French not daring to attack 
the undiſciplined multitude, and even contract- 
ing their quarters, for their better defence, left 
the earl of Dunois at liberty to throw ſuccours 
into the town. Having done this, he ſuddenly 
retreated, not deſiring, with ſuch troops, to fight 
the French army; but this ſeaſonable relief ob- 
liged the French to retire, in deſpair of taking 
the place. The raiſing of the ſiege confirmed 
Henry in his opinion, that the conqueſt of 
Bretagne was too difficult for France; and, 
ſtill perſiſting in his reſolution to ſtand neuter, 
he had even no thoughts of ſending ſuccours to 
the duke of Bretagne. However, he pretend- 
ed to have his intereſt at heart; but it was 
only to procure a ſubſidy from the parliament, 
which he had ſummoned, for the gth of No- 
Hall. vember. In the mean while, he ſent again 
the ſame ambaſſadors to king Charles and the 
duke of Bretagne, in appearance, to be per- 
fectly informed of the ſtate of this affair, in or- 
der to lay it before the parliament ; tho* he 
knew, beforchand, the particulars of their 
anſwer. -- 
Woodville About this time, Edward, lord Woodville, 
carries a the queen's uncle, defired the king's leave to 
ee go and ſerve the duke of Bretagne, with a 
of Bre- troop of voluntiers; but Henry denied his re- 
tagne. queſt, judging it improper to aid one of the 


parties, when he was offering his mediation 
to both; nevertheleſs, Woodville failed from 
the Ifle of Wight, of which he was governor, 
with 400 men, into Bretagne. This aid, tho' 
inconſiderable, made a great noiſe, at the court 
of France; and Charles openly complained of it; 
but, Henry declaring, that the lord Woodville 
had carried theſe troops to the duke, without 
his conſent, he was contented with that ſatiſ- 
faction, at the preſent juncture. 


Before the Engliſh ambaſſadors arrived, in The lord: & 


Bretagne, there had been, in that country, a of 
tagne are 
reconciled 


revolution prejudicial to Charles's affairs ; for 


1487. 
il ed 


Bre- 


the lords of Bretagne, who had treated with to the 
him, maniteſtly perceiving that he intended to duke. 
conquer the duchy, made their peace with the June 20. 


duke, and obtained a full pardon. The mar- 
ſhal de Rieux, their head, was the laſt to 
comply; who would firſt be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the king of France's deſigns, which, 
as yet, he only ſuſpected. With this view, af- 
ter ſecretly treating with the duke of Orleans, 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to tell the king, 


that the duke of Orleans offered to quit Bre- 


ragne, with all his followers; and, therefore, 
as the French troops had entered Bretagne, 
only ro expel that prince, he moſt humbly in- 
treated him to recall them, purſuant to his 
treaty with the barons. Ann of Beaujeu, who 
was haughty and imperious, fancying that 
there was no need of any farther ceremony, 
told the meſſenger, that the king had gone 
too far to recede, and would fee the iſſue of 
the affair; which anſwer obliged the marſhal 
to follow the example of the reſt of the lords, 
and be reconciled to the duke, who gave him 
the command of his army. 

Tho' Charles had raiſed the ſiege of Nanta, 
he continued his conqueſts, in other places ; 
and, ſhortly after, his troops took the town of 
Dol, by ſtorm ; upon which, the duke, not 
thinking himſelf ſafe, in Nantz, retired to 
Rennes. He found himſelf extremely preſſed; 
and yet he could not learn, that preparations 


were, any where, making for his relief. In he duke 
this extremity, he was prevailed on by the promiſes 


prince of Orange, to promiſe Ann, his eldeſt his 4 8 
ter to the 
king of the 
Romans. 


daughter, to the king of the Romans, tho' he 
had already promiſed her to the lord d' Albret; 


for the prince of Orange aflured him, that gepteniber. 


Maximilian, finding himſelf concerned to defend 
Bretagne, would come to his aſſiſtance, with a 
numerous army; but, at this very time, the re- 
volt of the Gantois diſabled that prince from 
aſſiſt ing Bretagne. 


© 
During theſe tranſactions, Henry's ambaſ- Henrys 
ſadors, in Bretagne, had frequent opportuni- ambafla. 
ties to learn, that Charles only amuſed the dors diſco- 


king, their maſter, and deſigned to conquer 
that duchy; but Henry knew this, ſtill better 


ver the 
king of 
3 f France's 
than they; yet he was willing, that their re- geſi 


ns. 
port ſhould ferve for a pretence to demand a Hall 
ſubſidy, for the defence of Bretagne, tho' he Bacon. 


ſill believed, that the affair might be adjuſt- 
ed, without compulſive methods; and his ſole 
view was to make the parliament apprehenſive 
of the loſs of Bretagne, that they might more 
readily ſupply him with money, which he in- 
tended to put entirely into his own egos. 

| e 


Eretaga 0 


A ſubſid 


granted 
the aid 7 


Book XIV. 


The parliament met, the gth of November, 


Www juſt after the return of the ambaſſadors; and 


pains had been taken to ſpread the report 
they had brought to the king, to prepare the 


commons to make a vigorous effort, in the de- 


fence of Bretagne. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, as lord chancellor, opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech to both houſes, to the following 
purpoſe: | 

That the king thanked his parliament, 
« for the acts paſſed in his favour, at their 
« their laſt meeting: That he was ſo well 
cc ſatisfied of their affection, that he had made 
ce it a rule for himſelf, to communicate to ſo 
* good ſubjects all affairs, as well foreign as 
te domefſtick, that might happen; and that one 
« now occured, concerning which, he deſired 
te to have their advice. 

That the king of France (as, no doubt, 
& they had heard) was making fierce war up- 
« on the duke of Bretagne: 7 hat he alledged 
« for a reaſon the protection given by the duke 
*© of Bretagne to the duke of Orleans; but 
others gueſſed a very different motive: That 
« both parties applied to the king, one to 
« pray him to ſtand neuter, the other to de- 
« fire a powerful aid: That the king, having 
offered his mediation, found the French 
* king ready to treat, but without diſconti- 
c nuing the war: That the duke, on the con- 
« trary, tho' he was very deſirous of peace, 
« and moſt wanted it, was averſe to a nego- 
< tiation, not upon confidence of his own 
ce ſtrength, but upon diſtruſt of the French 
© court's ſincerity: That, after ſundry am- 
« baſlics tending to an amicable determinati- 
te on of this affair, the king had deſiſted from 
ce his meditation, becauſe he could neither re- 
« move the duke of Breragne's diſtruſt, nor 
e perſuade the king of France to ceaſe hoſtili- 
ties, during the treaty: That, this being 

ee the ſtate of the caſe, he deſired their ad- 
de vice, whether he ſhould ſend ſuccours to the 
« duke of Bretagne, and enter into a defenſive 
e league with him, againſt France. 

Having, thus, ſtated the queſtion, he al- 
ledged ſeveral arguments, Pro and Con, his 
intent being, under colour of leaving the par- 
liament free in their determinations, to con- 
vince them of the neceſſity of aiding Bretagne; 
but this point was, in effect, ſo evident, that 
a very moderate knowledge of the intereſts of 
rne ſtate was ſufficient to diſcover, of what 
conſequence it was to England to prevent the 
conqueſt of Bretagne. However, it deſerves 
to be remarked, that the king, knowing how 
much ir concerned the Engliſh to defend Bre- 
tagne, advanced theſe reaſons, by the mouth 
of his chancellor, only to procure a ſubſidy, 
which he had not the leaſt thoughts of em- 
ku in ſupport of the oppreſſed prince; 
and this will manifeſtly appear from the ſtrain 
of his future proceedings. The parliament, 
as the king expected, adviſed him to under- 
take the defence of Bretagne; and they grant- 
ed him, for that purpoſe, as large a ſubſidy as 
had ever been given to any of his predeceſſors, 
on account of a foreign war. 

Ihe parliament no ſooner broke up, than 
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Henry reſumed the way of negotiation with 14877 
Charles, {till imagining, Shur the terror of his OT 
arms would lead that prince to an agreement ; 
tho* the only means, to ſave Bretagne, was 
to ſend thither a powerful aid, and declare 
war with France, purſuant to the parliament's 
intention; but ? hob had formed- another 
plan, entirely founded upon his extreme de- 
fire, that the affair might be decided, with- 
out his being forced to expend the money late- 
y received. He was fatisfied, therefore, with The king 
ending ambaſſadors to king Charles, to notify ſends an 
to him the reſolution of the parliament ; bur, ambaſſy to 
at the ſame time, as if he was afraid of pro- France. 
ceeding too far, he declared, that the war, on 
the part of England, ſhould be only defenſive, 
and purely with reſpe& to Bretagne. 
'The court of France eaſily diſcovered, from Charles 
theſe proceedings, that Henry was not ſtrong- anſwer. 
ly inclined to puth this affair, ſince, when he 
ould have made preparations for war, he was 
ſatisfied with ſending ambaſſies; wherefore, 
Charles told the ambaſſadors, that he was e- 
ver ready to accept of the king of England, 
for arbiter of the quarrel between him and the 
duke of Bretagne ; but yet he did not deſign 
to be amuſed with a treaty, which would on- 
7 give the duke leiſure and opportunity to re- 
ore his affairs; tho he ſhould be always wil- 
ling to treat, provided it was not intended to 
require a truce deſtructive of his intereſts. 
The duke of Bretagne, by means of the 1488. 
winter, obtained a ceſſation of arms, which * duke 
all the inſtances of the king of England had e, — 
not been able to procure, as it obliged Charles 3 
to put his troops into quarters, and return to ſome pro- 
Paris; and, beſides, in March, 1488, the greſs. 
marſhal de Rieux retook Vannes and Dinant, f Senne. 
and garriſoned Ancennis and Chateaubriant. 
On the other hand, the lord d' Albret's two 
troops of men at arms, deſerting the French 
ſervice, reinforced the duke's army; but this 
little turn of fortune was of a ſhort durati- 
on; for, in April, the king took the field a- 


gain, and, having retaken Ancennis and Cha- 


teaubriant, razed them to the ground; and 
then, marching to Fougeres, he beſieged, at 
once, that place and St. Aubin du Cormier. 

In the interim, the lord d' Albret, having The lord 
accepted the propoſal made him, in the be- d' Albret 

inning of the war, came into Bretagne, to unves in 
N duke with 1000 horſe; and, upon and Me, 
his arrival, he preſſed the duke to make good the * | 
his engagement, about the marriage; but the about his 
duke, who had ſecretly promiſed his daughter marriage; 
to Maximilian, being extremely embarraſſed, Wr 
perſuaded the young princeſs to declare, that des his 
the would never marry the lord d' Albrer, tho' demand. 
ſhe was then only 11 years old; which op- 
poſition afforded the duke a pretence to elude 
d' Albret's purſuits, till he could gain the 
conſent of that princeſs. 

In the mean while, the unfortunate duke, He ſues for 
being in no condition to reſiſt the French, and peace to 
having no proſpect of aſſiſtance, either from e of 
Maximilian, or the king of England, ſent the : 
earl of Dunois to Charles, to ſue tor a pcace ; 
but that monarch did not think fit co return a 
poſitive anſwer. He was deſirous, firſt, ro ſce 
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the ſucceſs of his fieges; moreover, he was 
treating with Henry for a truce, which he ex- 
pected ſhortly to conclude; and that was to 
determine him, either to reftiſe the duke's re- 

eſt, or enter into a treaty with him; where- 
ore, keeping the earl of Dunois ſtill at court, 
under various pretences, he put him off, from 
day to day, till he had received certain intel- 
ligence from England. Soon after, he heard, 
that Henry had ſigned, at Windſor, a truce, 
to commence, the 14th of July, this year, 
and to end, the 17th of January, 1490 ; and, 
having nothing to fear trom this quarter, he 
entirely applied himſelf to continue his con- 
queſts. | | 

Doubtleſs, Henry, in leaving the duke of 


on Henry's Bretagne to the mercy of his enemy, directly 


conduct, 


oppoſed the intention of the parliament, who 
had granted him a ſubſidy, for the aid of that 


prince; and this truce, made without any ne- 


and upon 
an omiſſi- 
on of his 
hiſtorian. 


Bacon. 


The duke 
of Bre- 
tagne re- 
ſolves up- 
ona battle. 


Argentre. 
Hall. 


ceſſity, when the duke of Bretagne was moſt 
preſſed, evidently ſnews, that he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be blinded by the court of France, or 
rather by the deſire of appropriating the mo- 
ney granted by the parliament, to aſſiſt Bre- 
tagne. The duke could not be in greater 
want of a powerful ſupply ; for Charles was in 
the heart of his country, ar the head of a 
numerous army, taking his towns, one after 
another, whilſt he was unable to make any 
reſiſtance; and, at the ſame time, Henry was 
concluding with France a truce, which afford- 
ed king Charles time, with eaſe, to conquer 
Bretagne. On this account, his hiſtorian, 
queſtionleſs, prepoſſeſſed in his favour, and not 
imagining, that he had ſo cauſeleſly abandon- 
ed the poor duke, in his diſtreſs, does not 
mention this truce made with France, at ſuch 
an unſeaſonable juncture; nay, he makes the 
ſuccours, ſent by Henry into Bretagne, to ar- 
rive there, in the beginning of Auguſt, this 
year, tho? it is very certain they did not come 
till March, feven months after; and theſe af- 
fected delays, which ſurpriſed all the world, 
proceeded wholly from the king's miſtaken no- 
tion of this war, and his delire to end it, 
without uſing the money given by the parlia- 
m_ 

In the interim, the duke of Bretagne, the 
duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and 
the marſhal de Rieux were in the utmoſt 
confuſion ; for, tho* the king of the Romans, 
the king of England, and the duke of Lorrain 
had ſcemed to eſpouſe their quarrel, it did not 


appear, that any of them were preparing for 


their aſſiſtance. In this extremity, a council 
was held, to conſult about proper meaſures ; 
and moſt were for marching to the relief of 
Fougeres, and fighting the enemy, rarher 
than ſuffer that place to be loſt. The marſhal 
de Ricux, to no purpoſe, on the other hand, 


_ repreſented, that the loſs of a battle would in- 


fallibly occaſion the ruin of Bretagne; and that 
it would be much more adviſable to delay the 
time, till the neighbouring princes ſhould per- 
ccive their own intereſt, ſince it muſt, of courſe, 
be extremely prejudicial to them, to ſuffer 
Bretagne to be ſwallowed up by France. 'To 
this it was anſwered, that, probably, Bre- 


of ENGLAND. 


tagne would be loſt, before any ſuccours ar- 1488. 
rived, and, therefore, the only way, to pre- MN 


ſerve 12 was a victory; and, the _ of Bre- 
tagne being rendered incapable of judgi 
ſoundly of th affair of ſuch 9 1 — 
fering himſelf to be governed by the counſels 
of the duke of Orleans and the prince of O- 
range, his nephew, reſolved to march to the 
relief of Fougeres. However, upon his ap- 
proach, he found, that the town had alread 
capitulated; and then he determined to relieve 
St. Aubin du Cormier ; but the govetnor, for 
want of proviſions and ammunition, had; a few 
WY betore, ſurrendered to the French. 

aring the duke of Bretagne's march, all 


the forces of France joined, in a body, under 


the command of Lewis de la Trimouille, appre- 
henſive that the duke deſigned to retake that 
place ; and, in a few days, the two armies 


were ſo near each other, that it was impoſſible 
In the inte- 


to part, without giving battle. 
rim, a rumour being ſpread among the Bre- 
tons, that the duke ot Orleans and the prince 
of Orange intended to betray them, they 
were upon the point of disbanding ; but the 
two princes diſpelled their tears, by going a- 
mong them, to charge on foot. The battle 


was tought, the 28th of July; which proved 7 


bin, where 


fatal to the duke of Bretagne, who was defeat 
ed, with the loſs of his beſt troops. The 


duke of Orlcans and the prince of Orange be- of Bre- 


ing taken priſoners, the King contined the 
former, in the tower of Bourges, but releaſed 


the latter; and the 400 Englith, brought o- Argentre. 


ver by the lord Woodvilie, were almoit all 
ſlain, with their leader. As the Englith were 
then diſtinguiſhed by a red croſs, 1200 Bre- 
tons were joined to them, with the ſame 
badge, to make the French believe, that treſh 
ſuccours were arrived from England ; and, 
perhaps, this gave occaſion to ſome to affirm, 
that Henry had already {cnt a freſh body of 
troops to the duke of Bretagne. The lord 
Verulam, who wrote the Hiſtory of this reign, 
does not ſay ſo much; but he aſſures us, that 
8000 Engliſh arrived, a tew days after, and 
offered the French battle, who did not think 
fit to accept it. Polydore Virgil and ſeveral 
others aſſert the ſame thing; but, in this 
point, they are all miſtaken ; ior -Henry had 
not, as yet, made any treaty with the duke 
of Bretagne, and it was not till after the duke's 
death, and in March, the following year, that 
he ſent, as will be ſeen, 6000 men to the 
ducheſs, his daughter. 


In a few days after the battle of St. Aubin, Rennes 


Lewis de la Trimouille ſummoned the city of 
Rennes, capital of Bretagne ; but the citizens 
continued firm in their allegiance to their ſove- 
reign. 

During theſe tranſactions, in Bretagne, Hen- 
ry levied, in England, the money granted by 


he haſt:ned extremely, under pretence of the 


duke of Breragne's preſſing want of a ſpeedy Hall. 
aſliſtance. Allrhe counties, except Yorkſhire Hollingſh- 


and the biſhoprick of Durham, readily paid 
the tax impoſed by the parliament ; but, in. 
theſe parts, where the friends of the ous 8 
| | ork 


"q 


ſurrender. 


rection in 
r 5 2 the north 
parliament ; which was a principal aflair that ,- Eng- 
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York were very numerous, it was not collect- 
ed, with the ſame facility ; for, ſome incen- 


diaries ſtirring up the people, the commiſſi- 
oners, for gathering the ſubſidy, met with ſo 


great oppoſition, that they were obliged to 


The earl 
of Nor- 
thumbcr- 
land 1s 
killed by 
the mob, 


The king 
goes to 
York, and 
puniſhes 
the ring- 
icaders. 


He feigns 
to be re- 
ſolved to 


aid Bre- 


tagne. 


The ſad 


condition 


make application to the earl of Northumber- 
land, who, immediately, gave notice to the 
court, and deſired the king's direction. The 
king replied, that he would not have one pen- 
ny abated of the money granted by parliament, 
both on . account of the urgent occalion, and 
becauft other counties might expect the like 
mitigation ; and, upon this anſwer, the earl 
of Northumberland, aſſembling the chief juſ- 
tices and free-holders of the county, in very 
imperious terms, declared to them the king's 
intention; but his rough language, in which 
he did not expreſs the leaſt regard for perſons, 
who were but too much incenſed, induced 
them to conclude, that he himſelf adviſed the 
King to ſuch an anſwer ; which being rumour- 
ed in York, the mob roſe, and, forcing open 
the earl's houſe, murdered him, with ſeveral 
of his ſervants ; and the mutincers, preſently 
after, being inflamed by one John a Chamber, 
they placed Sir John Egremond at their head, 
ad publickly declared, that they were march- 
"gw London, to give the king battle. 

enry, upon the news of this inſurrection, 
ſent into the north a body of troops, under the 
command of the carl of Surrey, whom he had 
received into favour, preparing to follow him, 
in perſon, with more conſiderable forces; but, 
whilſt he was on the road, he was informed, 
that Surrey had detcated and diſperſed the re- 
bels, and John a Chamber was taken priſoner. 
As for Egremond, he had the good fortune to 
eſcape, and retire into Flanders to the ducheſs 
of Burgundy, whoſe palace was a ſanctuary to 
all the King's enemies ; however, tho? this af- 
fair was ended, Henry proceeded on his jour- 
ney to York, where he ordered John a Cham- 
ber to be executed, on a gibbet, raiſed in the 
midit of a ſquare gallows, on which 12 of his 
accomplices were hanged round about him; 
and then he returned to London, leaving the 
earl of Surrey preiident of the north, and Sir 
Richard Tunſtal his principal commiſſioner, to 
levy the ſubſidy, of which he would not remit 


a ſingle penny. 


In the mean while, the king, hearing of 
the battle of St. Aubin, appeared to be reſol- 
ved to ſend a powerful aid to the duke of Bre- 
tagne; but it was {till in expectation, that the 
terror of his arms would oblige king Charles 
to conſent to a peace; yet, notwithſtanding 
this artifice, the court of France plainly dif- 
cerned all his deſigns. 

The loſs of a — had reduced the duke 


of Bretagne to a truly deplorable condition; 


of the duke for he could no longer ſupport himſelf, with 


of Bre- 
tagne. 


his own forces, and ſaw no preparations for his 
defence, either in Flanders, or England. Hen- 
ry inſpired him with hopes of aſſiſtance, but 
was not in haſte to ſend him any ; and, as to 
Maximilian, he was himſelf detained, as a 
priſoner, in a ſedition againſt him, at Bruges, 
where ſeveral of his officers were killed; and 
his captivity laſted, from the beginning of Ja- 
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nuary to the 15th of May, and, then, he was 1488. 
indebted, for his releaſe, to the emperor Fre 


derick, his father, who had marched into the 
Low-Countries, at the head of an army, to 
his relief; ſo that, inſtead of thinking to aſſiſt 
Bretagne, he was himſelf ſecking, on all ſides, 
for foreign ſuccours againſt the Flemings. With 
this view, forgetting his engagements with 
the duke of Bretagne, his future father-in-law, 
he ſent, this very year, to the ki ng and queen 
of Spain, to demand in marriage Iſabella, 
their eldeſt daughter, and alſo Jane, their ſe- 
cond daughter, for his ſon Philip ; but the 
firſt of theſe demands could not be granted, 
becauſe Iſabella was already promiſed to the 
prince of Portugal. However, the other was 
effected, in time; and, at laſt, in September, 
who de Cleves, lord of Ravenſtein, heading 
the Gantois and ſurpriſing the city of Bruſſels, 
Maximilian retired into Germany, leaving, in 
the Low-Countries, Albert, duke of Saxony, 


to command in his place, in the name of the 
archduke, his ſon. : 


There was, therefore, no proſpect of aid The duke 
for the duke of Bretagne, either from Eng- of Bre- 


* * O 
land, or the Low-Countries, or, in a word 


from any other quarter; and, in this extremity 


fending himſelf, by cauſing him to loſe the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the king of England, whoſe intereſt 
it was to ſupport him. Tho” Henry had con- 
ſented to a truce with France, which was not 
to expire, till January, 1490, \Charles was a- 
fraid, that he would alter his mind, and aſſiſt 
the duke, his ally, with all his forces, the 
next campaign; and, therefore, in order, to 
divert him four this thought, he very rea- 
dily concluded a peace with the duke of Bre- 
tagne, deſigning to keep it no farther than 


was conſiſtent with his intereſts; for, in his 
whole conduct, with reſpect to Bretagne, he 


did not ſeem more ſcrupulous than his 
father, king Lewis XI, in all his negotiati- 
ons 


Rieux, where the king then was; for, 
Charles pretending, that, upon the death 
of the duke of Bretagne, he had a right to 
the guardianſhip of his daughters, as ſove- 
reign lord of the duchy, this point was diſ- 
puted by the Bretons, who alledged, that 
the dukes of Bretagne had never done liege 
homage to the kings of France, and conſe- 
quently that they could not juſtly claim the 
guardianſhip in diſpute. This was an impro- 
per juncture to decide, to the advantage of 
the Bretons, this ſo long and, as yet, unde- 
termined conteſt ; but this claim of Charles 
was a trifle, in compariſon of another ot much 
greater importance; for he maintained, that 
the duchy it{elt dene to him, by vertue of 
a grant to king Lewis XI, from the lady de la 


Profle, hcireſs of the houſe of Blois, who had 
| diſputed 


for peace; 
and rea- 


the unhappy duke humbly ſued to the king of ns, why 
France, for peace, who very willingly complied Charles 
with his requeſt, not from a motive of gene- granted it. 
rolity, but entirely to diſable him from de- 3 


The diſcuſſion of Charles's pretenſions to Charles 
Bretagne delayed, for ſome time, the conclu- VII Ls pre- 
ſion of the treaty which was negotiating, at ee 
Verger, a ſeat e to the marſhal de Senke. 
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1488. diſputed Bretagne with the anceſtors of Fran- 
cis II. Thus, he revived an antient quarrel, 
which had been ended by ſeveral treaties, and 
particularly by that of Guerande, by which 

the houſe of Rois relinquiſhed all their pre- 
tenſions; yet Charles did not obſtinately inſiſt 


on theſe two articles, reſting ſatisfied with the 


mention of them, till he could proſecute them, 
in a proper time and place; ſo that the treaty 
The treaty Was concluded, abour the end of Auguſt, im- 
of Verger porting, that Charles ſhould keep the places 
or Coyron. he had” conquered, and withdraw his forces out 
— poor of the reſt of Bretagne; but it was not his in- 
tent to obſerve the laſt article. The duke ra- 
tihed the treaty, at Coyron, where he then 
was; wheretore, it is called by the Bretons, 
the treaty of Coyron, and by the French, the 
treaty of Verger, or Vergy. | 
DiſſenGons A few days after, viz. on the gth of Sep- 
among the tember, died Francis II, duke of Bretagne, in 
Brerons, a very advanced age; and with his underſtand- 
„ ing e, that, for ſome years paſt, he 
the duke, had been incapable of ruling the ſtate. He was 
ſucceeded by Ann, his eldeſt daughter, about 
12 years old ; and the duke, her father, had 
appointed her, for guardian, the marſhal de 
icux, who was to be aſſiſted by the earl of 
Cominge ; but Philip de Montauban, chan- 
cellor of Bretagne, carried away the young 
ducheſs to Guerande, where, under the pre- 
tence of adviſing her, he made her ſpeak, as 
he pleaſed ; which cauſed between the marſhal 
and the chancellor a difference, that proved 
extremely prejudicial to the ducheſs, and to 
the Bretons, in general. 
1 Henry, upon the news of the duke of Bre- 
pretends tagne's deceaſe, publickly declared, that he 
to aid the conſidered the intereſt of the young orphan 
ducheſs. ducheſs, as his own, and ſeemed to prepare, 
Hall, in earneſt, to aſſiſt her; but, being alſo inform- 
ed that, a few days before the Jake's death, 
a proviſional treaty had been concluded, till all 
the king of France's pretenſions were ſettled, 
he did not doubt, that the aftair would be 
ended, without a war. The buſineſs was on- 
ly to prevent king Charles from taking ad- 
vantage of the preſent. conſternation of the 
Bretons ; and this, he fancied, could be 
effected, by loudly proclaiming his concern 
for the ducheſs's affairs. He ſtill believed, that 
Charles feared him, and, rather than break 
with him, would recede from his pretenſions; 
and, therefore, his view was to become arbi- 
ter of this difference, and avoid a war which 
| would have obliged him to empty his coffers. 
He ſends r 5 he ſent ambaſladors to the 
ambaſſies king of the Romans, the archduke, his ſon, 
to ſeveral and the Kings of Spain and Portugal, to induce 
courts, the King of France to conclude, that he was 
labouring to form a league againſt him; and 
he likewiſe ſent an ambaſſy to Charles himſelt, 
to preſs him to enter into a treaty with Bre- 
and offers tagne ; whilit, in the interim, he diſpatched 
to aid Ann. Edgecomb and Ainſworth, to offer his aſſiſt- 
Act. Pub. ance to the ducheſs, and commiſſioned them 
to promiſe, in his name, to ſupply her with a 
certain number of troops, upon ſufficient ſe- 
curity for the repayment of the charges. How- 
cvcr, all theſe ambaſſies proved inſignificant, 
/ 
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as the ſequel will inform us; but, before we 1488. 
proceed, it will be neceſſary briefly to relate www 
the revolution in Scotland. | 
The affair of Bretagne ſo employed the The affairs 
kings of France and England, that James III. 3 
could procure no aid from either, againſt the Buchanan. 
lords who were headed by the prince, his ſon; Hall. 
and the male-contents would have been ex- 
tremely glad to decide the quarrel, by a bat- 
tle; but the king ſtill remained in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, where it was impoſſible to force 
him. Tho Charles and Henry had promiſed 
to aſſiſt him, they were not very deſirous to 
eſpouſe his cauſe; yet he ſtill ſhut himſelf up, 
expecting that. theſe monarchs would make 
good their engagements. 
In the mean while, he was adviſed, to quit 
the caſtle of Edinburgh for Sterling, as a more 
convenient place, and there expect the foreign 
ſuccours; and James, approving this advice, 
began his march, with- his few troops, and, 
preſently, the lords cloſely purſued him ; yet 
he was far enough before them, to be ſecure, 
if the governor of Sterling, bribed by his ene- 
mies, had not denied him admittance. James, 
at a loſs where to go, reſolved to return to 
Edinburgh ; but, meeting the army of the 
male-contents, he was conſtrained to fight, 
tho” much inferior, in number of troops; and James III. 
he was ſlan in the battle which was fought, ain, = 
in the month of June. After his deceaſe, It > 
James IV, his eldeit ſon, about 15 years old, ſucceeds 
was proclaimed, in his room, by the lords him. 
who had ſet him at their head; but many of 
the Scots diſliked this change, and refuſed to 
own the young prince, whom they conſidered, 
as the murderer of his father, and gave him, 
for ſome time, great diſturbance. In July, 
the new king ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, to 
notify his acceſſion to the throne. | | 
On the 1oth of February, 1489, the am- 1489. 
baſladors, ſent into Bretagne, concluded a Heng + . 
treaty with the ducheſs; and the chief article e 
w-as, that the King engaged to ſend into Bre- Ann. 
tagne an aid of 6000 men. To conſider this, 
abſtractly, one would be apt to conclude, that 
Henry acted purely, from a principle of ge- 
neroſity, or, at leaſt, for the intereſt of his 
ſubjects ; but theſe were the fartheſt from his 
thoughts. His ſole view was, firſt, to hinder 
Bretagne from being oycr-run by a ſudden in- 
vaſion of the French, in order to pave the way 
for a treaty ; and, ſecondly, to draw a pecu- 
niary advantage from the ſuccours ſent to the 
ducheſs, the expences of which he was willing 
to advance, that he might afterwards be re- 
paid with uſury. As this treaty diſcovers his 
ſelfiſh views, in this affair, it will be proper 
to inſert the ſubſtance of each article ; which, 
added to what will be ſaid, hereafter, will greatly 
contribute to conveigh a juſt idea of this 
prince's character. | 
I. The antient treaties, between England The treaty 
and Bretagne, ſhall be obſerved. of Roden. 
II. There ſhall be an uninterrupted friend- Act. Pub. 
ſhip and alliance, between the king of Eng- 
land and the ducheſs of Bretagne. TI 
III. They ſhall matually aſſiſt cach other, it 
either is attacked. 
6 . IV. It 
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1489. IV. If the king ſhall make war upon France, B e, with three or four of the principal 1489 
A for the recovery of Guienne and Normandy, lords, ſhall take the ſame oath. AS 


us 


the ducheſs ſhall ſupply him with troops, ac- 
cording to her power. 

V. The king ſhall alſo aid the ducheſs, if 
ſhe carries the war into France, for the reco- 
very of her right; yet without prejudice to the 


truce concluded between England and France, 


which is to laſt, till the 17th of January, 1490. 

VI. Neither of the two parties ſhall receive 
into his dominions the rebellious ſubjects of 
the other. E 
VII. The king ſhall ſend the ducheſs, at 
his own expence, an aid of 6000 men, pro- 
vided a ſufficient number of theſe troops be 
allotted to guard the cautionary towns hereaf- 
ter mentioned, which ſhall be delivered to the 
King; but the number ſhall not exceed 500. 

VIII. Theſe 6000 men ſhall ſerve the 
ducheſs, at the king's charge, till the firſt of 
November. 

IX. Jramediately after that day, the du- 
cheſs ſhall furniſh ſhips, with all neceſſaries, 
to tranſport the troops into England. 

X. The 6000 men ſhall be embarqued, at 


Portſmouth, about the middle of this inſtant 


February, or, at fartheſt, by the end of the 
ſaid month, in veſſels provided by the du- 
cheſs. | 

XI. The ducheſs engages to repay the king 
all his expences, for the tranſportation of the 
troops, both out and home;. for their main- 
renance, whilſt in her ſervice; and likewiſe 
for the defence of the cautionary towns here- 


after mentioned. 
XII. The re-imburſement ſhall be made, 


| in England. 
7 XII 


IIII. It may be made, at ſeveral payments, 
the cautionary. towns remaining in the king's 


hands; till the whole is paid. 
_ XIW{Immediately after the arrival of 
the 6086 men, in Bretagne, the ducheſs ſhall 


deliver any two of the hewang places the 
king ſhalt chuſe, Tonclaromneau, Hennebond, 
Avray, Vannes, and Guerande. with all their 
revenues, to be kept, till the king is fully re- 
paid, without any deduction; and, then only, 


he ſhall be obliged to reſtore them. 


XV. If the king makes war upon France, 
on his own account, and the ducheſs find him 
ſuccours, her charges ſhall be deducted out of 
what ſhe ſhall owe the king; and, if the king 
aid the ducheſs, in an offenſive war with 
France, ſhe fhall repay his charges, on that 
occaſion. h 

XVI. If any of the places, now poſſeſſed 
by the king of France, be retaken, the king 
may chuſe one or two of theſe places, in rhe 
room of one or two of thoſe which ſhall then 
be in his hands; yet upon condition that he 
do not chuſe Breſt and Tonclaromneau, at 
the ſame time. 

XVII. Two commiſſioners, on each fide, 
thall ſettle the king's expences, for the aſſiſt- 
ance of Bretagne. 

XVIII. The ducheſs ſhall ſwear, before 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, that ſhe will not de- 
mand again the cautionary towns, till the 


whole debt be diſcharged ; and the marſhal of 


XIX: Before the delivery of the cautionary 
towns to the king, they ſhall be furniſhed 
with a ſufficient quantiry of artillery, and a 


fortnight's proviſions. 


XX. The fairs and markets ſhall be kept 
there, as before. | 
XXI. Immediately after the arrival of the 
King's troops, in any port of Bretagne, the 
ducheſs ſhall ſend to the ſhips 16 hoftages ; 
VIz,-—-orgat leaſt, four of them to bedetain- 
ed, till the ' cautionary towns are delivered. 
XXII. The ducheſs the marſhal, and 
three or four of the moſt conſiderable lords 
ſhall ſwear, upon the holy goſpe!s, that ſhe 
will not make a contract of marriage withany 
perſon whatſoever, without the king's conſent. 
XXIII. She ſhall make no league, nor hold 
intelligence with any prince, except the king of 
the Romans and the king of Spain, nor even 
with theſe, without the king's approbation. 
XXIV. She ſhall conclude neither peace, 
nor truce, for above two months, nor even a 
truce, ſo long, without including the king. 
XXV. 'The king on his part, promiſes the 


me. 

XXVI. The treaty of commerce, between 
England and Bretagne, of the 22d of July, 
1486, ſhall be renewed. 

XXVII. The king and the ducheſs fſhal! 
both give ſecurity, tor the obſervance of the 
treaty of commerce. | | 

XXVIII. Engliſh money ſhall paſs, in 
Bretagne, after this manner, the king ſhall 
receive the ſame money, in payment. 


Ir is obvious, that, in making this treaty, ,. 
Henry had three different views; firſt, to upon this 
hinder Charles VIII. from being maſter of treaty. 


Bretagne, whilſt the ducheſs was ſo unable to 
reſiſt him; for, if Charles ſhould have com- 
pleated the conqueſt of Bretagne, the next 
campaign, as might very eaſtly be done, he 
would have been inexcuſable to the parliament, 


who had given him a large ſubſidy, for the 


defence of that duchy. His ſecond deſign 
was to terrify the king of France, by the ſend- 
ing of Engliſh troops, into a compliance to 
end the affair, by way of negotiation ; which 
maniteſtly appears from his lending the 6000 
men, for eight months only ; and that too, 
when they could be of no farther ſervice, than 
to prevent the court of France from violating 
the treaty of Vergy, then ſubſiſting. His 
third and principal intent was, to ſecure the 
re-imburſement of what he was about to ad- 
vance, for the ſupport of the 6000 men, for 


eight months; for he had already projected 


the keeping, for his own uſe, the ſubſidy 
nted by parliament, for the defence of 
83 in hopes of deciding the affair, by 
his mediation. In the interim, he perceived, 
that the young princeſs was in no condition to 
withſtand the king of France, it he thought 
ot purſuing his conqueſts; ſo that, to oblige 
king Charles to enter into the treaty, it was 
neceflary to ſhew him that the ducheſs would 
not want protectors, if he pretended to con- 
tinue to make uſe of force of arms. He could 
10 H not 
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not, therefore, help adyancing the money, ſince 


Wy ww the ducheſs was unable to do it; but, at the 


A diſſen- 
ſion in 

Erctagne. 
Argentre. 


ſame time, he took ſuch precautions not to 
loſe his money, that it is viſible from the 
treaty, that his principal view was the repay- 
ment of his expences. It may be farther re- 
marked, firft, that, probably, he would lend 
his troops, only for eight months, left the ſum 
ſhould riſe too high, and conſequently become 
difficult to be repaid ; and, ſecondly, that 
he was willing not only to ſecure the princi- 
pal, but to receive it with intereſt ; for, after 
he had in his hands the places mortgaged, for 


his ſecurity, he left the ſum undetermined, in 


order to have ir ſettled by commiſſioners. He 
knew, that, when he was poſſeſſed of the 
towns, Ann would, one day, be forced to 
ſubmit to what he ſhould preſcribe ; and that 
it would be in his power to mount the charges 
of levying and maintaining his troops, as high 


as he pleaſed. What I have ſaid is not a bare 


conjecture, ſince the ſequel will demonſtrate, 
that he raiſed this expence to an exorbitant 
ſum ; and, thus, Ann's aid became no leſs ex- 
penſive to her than the French army itſelf, 
which continued quiet, tho' it ſtill remained 
in the country. Charles had fully reſolved to 
take advantage of the conſternation of the 
Bretons, upon the deceaſe of their duke; bur, 
in a council held, on that occaſion, the chan- 
cellor de Rochefort was of a directly contrary 
opinion from motives ot honour and equity; 
and his allegations made the deeper impreſ- 
tion upon the king, as he was ſtill apprehen- 
five, that, tho Henry acted but faintly, he 
would alter his ſentiments. Moreover, that 
monarch's ambaſſies to Spain, the king of the 
Romans, and the archduke, gave the court 
of France ſome uneaſineſs; for they were a- 
fraid of a league, that would have obſtruct- 
ed the execution of a grand project already 
formed, and which will be mentioned, here- 
after. 

During the negotiations, at Redon, the 
duchels's affairs were in a deplorable ſituation; 
tor ſhe not only ſaw a French army, in the 
heart of her country, poſſeſſed ot ſeveral rowns, 
but was likewiſe deſtitute ot men and money; 
and what was ſtill more afflicting,at ſuch a junc- 
ture, was the diſſenſion among hei principal lords. 
The marſhal de Rieux pretended to govern 
her, as her guardian ; but Philip de Montau- 
ban, her chancellor, had ſuch an influence 
over her, that, through his infinaations, the 
conſidered the marſhal, as an enemy, and ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to be under his guardianſhip. 
Montauban's pretence to incenſe her againſt 
him was, that the marſhal would have mar- 
ried her to the lord d' Albret ; for he repre- 
ſented to her, that the marſhal deſigned to 
ruin her, by giving her a husband unable to 
protect her; and he even inſinuated, that the 
marſhal was bribed by king Charles, whoſe 
intereſt it was to eſpoule her to a lord not 
ſupported by any prince, in Europe. Per- 
haps the chancellor was himſelf gained, in fa- 
vour of the king of the Romans; but, how- 
ever that be, their animoſity roſe to ſuch a 
height, that the marſhal de Ricux cauſed the 


turned into England, the 500 men remained; 
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gates of Nantz to be ſhut upon the ducheſs, 1489. 
and even threatened to beſiege her, in Rennes... 
It is not, therefore, egen that Montau- 


ban, who managed the ducheſs's affairs, ſhould 
conſent to the treaty of Redon ; ſince the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh troops would exceedingly 
ſtrengthen his party. | 


The Engliſh ſaccours, at laſt, arrived, in The Eng- 
March; which, with Henry's ambaſſies to liſh arrive 
ine, Bre- 


tagne. 
ence Han. 


ſeveral courts, led king Charles to im 
that he intended to act vigorouſly, in de 
of Bretagne; and, in this belief, ſince he 
could not execute his defigns, by open force, 
without a war with the Engliſh, and drawing, 
perhaps, other enemies upon himſelf, he judg- 
ed it adviſable to take other meaſures. There 
was a treaty on foor between him and Maxi- 
milian, and between Maximilian and the 
Gantois, by the mediation of the German 
52 convened a Francfort; and, as this at- 
air was in a promiſing way, he did not doubt, 
that it would end in a peace. He had in his 
power Margaret, daughter to the king of the 
omans, in order to eſpouſe her, when mar- 
riageable, and was not inſenſible of the late 
duke of Bretagne's engagement with that 
prince, about his daughter's marriage; and, 
therefore, being confident that his future fa- 
ther-in-law, with whom he was on the point 
of concluding a peace, would readily favour 
him, he ſent and offered the ducheſs of Bre- 
tagne, to make him umpire of their quarrel. 
Ann gladly accepted the propoſal, being al- 
molt ſure of an intereſt in the prince who ex- 
pected to marry her ; and Maximilian did 
not want much intreaty to become arbiter of 
a diſpute, in which he himſelf was ſo greatly 
concerned ; and, thus, Charles, Ann, and 
Maximilian acted, all three, with inſincerity. 


The ambaſſadors of France and Bretagne, 1 
at Francfort, concluded, by the mediation of of 2 
the king of the Romane, a proviſional treaty, fo 


importing, that Charles ſhould reſtore the 
towus conquered upon Bretagne, except Di- 


nant, St. Aubin, Fougetes, and St. Malo; 


that theſe four places ſhould be committed in 
truſt to Maximilian and the duke of Bour- 


bon, and the French troops quit the reſt of 
Bretagne; that the ducheſs ſhould ſend away 


the Engliſh, and, next April, a congreſs be 
held, at Tournay, to determine all diſputes; 
and that, in the interim, both parties ſhould 
ſend their reaſons to Avignon, to be diſcuſſed 


by civilians, that their opinions might ſerve 


for the inſtruction of the mediators. 


This treaty was ineffectual, tho* both par- Charles 
ties ſeemed pleaſed with it; for Ann engaged, does not 
by the treaty of Redon, to deliver two places obſerve 
to the king of England, which were to be che treat, 


kept by 500 Englith ; yet, by the preſent 
treaty, ſhe engaged to ſend away all the Eng- 
liſh; but, as the 500 men, which kept the 
two places, were not excepted, Charles pre- 
tended, that he was not bound ro execute the 
rreaty of Franctort, till all the Englith quitted 
Bretagne, to which Ann could not oblige them. 
Accordingly, tho', in November, purſuant to 
the treaty of Redon, the Englith troops re- 
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and the ducheſs could not ſend them away, 
unleſs ſhe repaid the king of England all his ex- 


pences, which was impoſſible. The affair, 


therefore, continued in the ſame ſtate, as be- 
fore the treaty of Francfort ; and the two par- 


ties neither ſent their reaſons to Avignon, nor 


The du- 
cheſs is 
perfuaded 
to marry 
Maximi- 
han. 


Argentre. 


The mar- 
riage 1s ſo- 
lemniſed 


by proxy, 


their ambaſſadors to Tournay. 

In the interim, Maximilian's marriage with 
Ann was negotiating, with all poſſible ſecrecy ; 
and his agents repreſented to the young prin- 
ceſs the honour ſhe would enjoy of being 
queen of the Romans, and, in time, empreſs ; 
but, after all, it was not in her lover's power 
to give her a powerſul aſſiſtance. He could 
not draw any forces out of Flanders, and ſend 
them to Bretagne, without breaking with 
France, included in his late treaty with the 
Gantois ; moreover, this peace was ſo ill ſe- 
cured, that it did not laſt, an entire year; fo 
that Maximilian, fon to an emperor, himſelf 
king of the Romans, and governor of the Low- 
Countries, with all theſe empty titles, was in 
no condition to aſſiſt Bretagne. However, the 
young ducheſs was ſtill made to expect great 
matters from him, whether her counſellors 
wilfully ſnut their eyes, or there was, then, no 
other prince, in Europe, from whom ſhe could 
hope tor any aſſiſtance; for, tho' the king of 
England might have protected her, he had en- 
tertained ſuch a wrong notion of the affair, 
_ the event alone was capable to undeceive 

At laſt, the marriage was ſolemniſed, in 
November, with a ceremony, then, alroge- 
ther new, in thoſe parts; for the prince of 
Naſſau, Maximilians ambaſſador and proxy, 
put his naked leg into the bed, where the 
ducheſs was laid, as a fort of conſummation; 
yet this was tranſacted ſo ſecretly, that neither 
Charles nor Henry appear to have known it, 
till March, 1491. Indeed, Argentre, an hiſto- 


rian of Bretagne, affirms, that, from the be- 


ginning of 1490, all the publick acts, ran in 
the name of Maximilian and Ann; and, it fo, 
it would be difficult to conceive, how their 
marriage could be kept ſecret; but, in all 
probability, * was miſtaken, in a whole 
year; for we find, in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, ſeveral commiſſions of the year 
1490, in the name of the ducheſs alone, and 


the firſt, with Maximilian's name, is dated, in 


1490, 
Charles is 


put to a 


ſtand. 


An ambaſ- 
ſy of Ann 
to Henry. 
Act. Pub. 


March, 1491. 

Notwithſtanding the departure of the Eng- 
liſh forces, Charles did not renew hoſtilities, 
in Bretagne; which forbearance led Henry to 
imagine, that he had attained his end, that is, had 
terrified Charles, by the ſole appearance of a rup- 
ture; but the truth is, Charles was extremely 
embarraſſed. He could not think of dropping 
his deſign upon Bretagne; and yet he ſaw, 
that it would be very hard to compleat the 
conqueſt, without drawing on himſelf a war 
from England, and, perhaps, from ſeveral 
other ſtates, | 

In the mean while, Ann, perceiving that 
the war would infallibly be renewed, as ſoon 
as her marriage was divulged, did z.1| that 
was poſlible, to convince Henry of the neceſ- 
firy of ſending freſh ſuccours to Bretagne, 


The Reign of HENRY VII. ; 


and, at the ſame time, concealed the true rea- 
fon ; and, with this view, the ſent to him, 
in February, 1490, chancellor Montanban, 
and ＋ A 1m 6 with orders to deſire 
an aid, and expreſly impowered them to pro- 
mife, in her — — ſhe would never 15 
ry, without his conſent. This ſhews, that 


her marriage with Maximilian was ſtill a ſe- 


cret, which the did not think fit to diſcover; 
and, in their inſtructions, the ambaſſadors 
were ordered to inform the king of her pro- 
teſtation, in form, againſt her father's en- 
gagement with the lord d' Albret, and of all 
that d' Albret and de Rieux had done, to 
compel her to ratify the ſame, This was an 
inſinuation of her wanting his aid, as well a- 
gainſt her own ſubjects, as the king of France, 
lince Bretagne was in danger from both; ne- 
vertheleſs, Henry, inſtead of treating with 
the ducheſs, about freſh ſupplies, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to France, to treat with king Charles, 
concerning all his differences with the ducheſs 
of Bretagne. He till imagined, that Charles, 
dreading the junction of England with Bre- 
tagne, was extremely deſirous of a peace; 
and he refolved to make him pay for it, in- 
fiſting upon a freth demand ; viz. the arrears 
of the penſion that Lewis XI. was obliged to 
pay Edward IV, by the treaty of Pequigny, 
which, by a ſubſequent treaty, was not to expite, 
till the death of the ſurvivor of the two kings. 


Theſe arrears amounted to 125000 crowns ; 
and, thenceforward, this article was always 


inſerted in the king's commiſſions to treat 
with France; for Henry believed, that, in 
Charles's treaty with Ann, of which he 
thought himſelf almoſt ſure, he would ſubmir 


to this article, left it ſhould prove an obſtruc- 
tion to the peace. 8 


Whilſt his ambaſſadors were in France, he He treats 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of Wih Bre- 


Bretagne; but it was purely to amuſe them 


tagne, but 
upon his 


for the negotiation ſolely tended to a treaty, own af- 
which till, more effectually than the former, fairs. 


ſecured him the re-imburſement of his charges, Act. 


on the ducheſs's account, without the leaſt 
mention of the deſired aſſiſtance. He only 
made ſome verbal promiſes, that he would 
never abandon the ducheſs ; for he fancied, 
that this aſſiſtance was entirely needleſs, in the 
preſent ſituation of the affair, being ſtill ap- 
prehenſive that the King of France was wholly 
inclined to a peace. In the interim, Charles, 
in his turn, amuſed the Engliſh ambaſladors, 
reſolving to conclude nothing, till he could 
more -evidently diſcover Henry's intention ; 
for he had an army in the bowels of Bretagne, 
and ſeveral towns in his poſſeſſion, and Ann 
was in no condition to expel him, without 
auxiliary forces; and, therefore, he willingly 
waited for a favourable opportunity to end the 
affair, otherwiſe than by the king of England's 
mediation, whom he too much ſuſpected. 
Henry, who entertained quite different ſenti- 
ments made ir his principal ſtudy to ſecure the 
payment of what he had advanced, in bchalt 
of Bretagne ; wherefore, pretending that the 
city of Nantz was in danger of being poſſeſ- 
ſed by the French, he demanded, that it ae 
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be delivered to him, promiſing to reſtore it, 
whenever required ; but, preſently after, he 
heard, that the lord d' Albret had prevented 
him, who, deſpairing to marry the ducheſs, 


had joined with France, and taken that wealthy 


city,.where'he had acquired a great booty. 

Biving theſe negotiations, treſh commo- 
tions aroſe, in Flanders, vaſtly prejudicial 
to the affairs of the ducheſs of Bretagne; for 
the duke of Saxony, who commanded, in 


Flanders, for Maximilian, having iſſued out 


an edict, concerning che coin, the inhabitants 
of Bruges not only refuſed to obſerve it, but 
drew the Gantois into the revolt; and the 
king of France, who deſired nothing more 
than a war, in Flanders, ſent an aid to the 
rebels, under the marſhal Deſquerdes, go- 
vernor of Picardy ; whilſt, on the other fide, 
Maximilian, or the duke of Saxony, in his 
name, ſent ambaſſadors ro Henry, to negoti- 
ate a league with him againſt France. 

With the troops arrived from Picardy, the 
rebels made great progreſs, and, after taking 
Ipre and Sluce, beſieged Dixmude; but Hen- 
ry, incenſed againſt Gharles, tor delaying his 
anſwer ſo long, being likewiſe concerned to 
ſupport the archduke, reſolved to aſſiſt him; 
and, with this view, he ſuddenly ſent the lord 
Morley, with 1000 men, to Calais, with or- 
ders to the lord D'aubeney, governor of that 

lace, to relieve Dixmude, it poſſible. Dau- 
ney, joining 1000 men of his garriſon, to 
thoſe 134 England, marched directly 
to Dixmude, which was not well inveſted, and 
he entered the town, by night, without re- 
ſiſtance; and, at break of day, ſally ing out of 
the N gate, he attacked the camp of 
the French and Flemings, and entirely put 
them to rout. This affair created a great 
coldneſs between Charles and Henry; but the 
former durſt not complain, ſince he had no 
more right to aid rebellious ſubjects, than the 
latter had to aſſiſt the ſovereign. 

In the interim, the ambaſſadors of Bre- 
tagne waited, at London, to no manner of 
purpoſe. However, the king gave them good 
words, which only engaged them the more to 
do his, inſtead of the Sucheſss affairs; and, 
on the 26th of July, he required of them an 
acknowledgment, that he had punctually ob- 
ſerved the treaty of Redon, a treſh engage- 
ment to re- imburſe all his expences, and a pro- 
miſe to deliver to him Morlaix and Concarneau, 
upon the hopes of an aid which he never de- 
ſigned to give yet It was neceſſary, in order to 
accomplith his ends, to make the king of France 
believe, that it was, in reality, his intent to aſſiſt 
the ducheſs of Bretagne, the only means to put 
a ſtop to his proceedings. Charles appeared 
to have ſome knowledge of Henry's ſenti- 
ments; for he ſeemed more cold than ever, 
with reſpeEt to his agreement with the ducheſs, 
returned no direct anſwer, nor did he talk of 
reſtoring his conqueſts upon Bretagne, or of 
paying the arrcars of the penſion, due till the 
deceaſe of Edward IV; ſo that Henry thought 


it time to proceed more openly, and inſpire. 


that monarch with a dread not only of the 
arms of England, but of ſeveral other ſtates. 


Denmark; and, in 


In the beginning of this year, he had renew- 


ptember, he concluded 
with Maximilian and his ſon, Philip, a league 
inſt France, for their mutual detence, and 


for that of theHlicheſs of Bretagne. At the 


ſame time, he publiſhed a treaty made with 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, in March, the pre- 
ceding year; by which, the two kings were 
obliged ro make war upon the king of France, 
unleſs he reſtored Rouſſillon to Ferdinand, and 
Guienne and Normandy to Henry; and they 
likewiſe agreed upon a marriage between Ar- 
thur, prince of Wales, Henry's ſon, and Ca- 
tharine, third daughter of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, as ſoon as the prince was 14, and the 
. 12 years of age. His treaty with the 
ing of the Romans had a relation to this; 
and the three princes were, at once, to enter 
France, each at the head of an army, as well 
fox their own, as for the intereſts of the ducheſs 
of Bretagne; but, by {gcret articles ſigned, two 
days after, there were {0 many reſtrictions, as to 
the time, manner, and conditions of the war,that 
it is evidentHenry's ſole aim was to frighten the 
king of France; for, by one of the ſecret ar- 
ticles, the time of this invaſion was fixed tothe 
15th of Auguſt, 1492. | 
The 4th of October, Henry corfcluded with 
— Galeazzo, duke of Milan, a treaty oß al- 
iance, containing only eral articles of 
friendſhip and a good underſtanding ; but, in 
the interim, Henry reaped this advantage, 
that theſe negotiations, which were openly 
tranſacting, embarraſſed the king of France. 
Indeed, all theſe treaties, as he was ignorant 
of the ſecret articles, gave him uneaſineſs; ha- 
ving cauſe to fear, that a league was forming 
againſt him, which would obſtruct not only 
the conqueſt of Bretagne, but likewiſe that of 
the kingdom of Naples, which he had been, 


ſome time, projecting. It was this that pre- 


vented his renewing the war, in Bretagne, tho, 
in the ducheſs's preſent circumſtances, it ſeem- 
ed ealy to diſpoſſeſs her entirely; moreover, 
Henry's conduct appeared ſo extraordinary, 
that he was utterly at a loſs how to judge con- 
cerning it ; for, tho' he had made a our note, 
about the league he was making, for the de- 
fence of Bretagne, he ſent no aid to the ducheſs. 
In this uncertainty, Charles reſolved to ſend an 
ambaſly into England, under colour of diſen- 


1490. 
ed the treaties of alliance with Portugal and Www 


Charlcs's 
ambaſly to 


gaging Henry from the ducheſs's party; but, ſound 


in reality, to know by his anſwer what he was 
to hope, or fear from him. He appointed for 
this purpoſe Francis de Luxemburgh, viſcount 
of Martigues, Waleran de Sams, and Robert 
Gaguin, general of the order of the Trinity; 


who, upon their arrival at London, had their 


audience of the king, when nothing particular 
was tranſacted; but, ſome days after, the 
king having nominated to treac with them 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Exeter, Thomas, carl 
of Ormond, and ſome others, in their firſt 
conference, the general of the order of the 


Trinity, being the ſpeaker, made the moſt 
humble and cringing ſpeech that ever was ſpo · 


ken by a French ambaſſador to a foreign 
prince, if, after all, the matter is to be * 
rec 
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1490. ted to Hen VIPs hiſtorfan ; t, having ſe« 
2 veral — to ſuſpect this Lech to . 
| ther that author's than the ambaſlador's, I 
ſhall only mention the 12 points, with- 

out keeping to the very words, or taking no- 


tice of certain articles which, in my opinion, 


are altogether improbable. 
The am. The ambaſſador began with ſaying, © Their 
—_ 5 « maſter had ſent them, to implore a peace 
prev ct with the king of England; and ſuch was 
*© his reſpect for that great prince, that, paſſ- 
< ing by all formalities, he would make ad- 
*© vances unuſual in ſuch ſovereigns as he; nor 
« would he conceal from him another motive, 
* which made him deſirous of peace. Having 
« determined to carry his arms into remote 
« countries, it muſt, of courſe, be for his ad- 
vantage, that all the world ſhould know, 
< that he was in amity with all his neigh- 
e bours, and particularly with the king of 
England; and then the ambaſſador himſelf 
te excuſed Hetyy's aiding Bretagne and Flan- 
ders, even againſt France, and owned it to 
be no juſt cauſe of a rupture between the 
ce two crowhs: As for Flanders, he juſtified 
the king his maſter's ſending troops thither, 
becauſe he was under obligations to protect 
the Flemings, his vaſſals, againſt the king 
« of the Romans, their oppreſſor; adding, 
that king Charles deſigned to make war up- 
on the kingdom of Naples, unjuſtly detain- 
« ed from him by a baſtard of the houſe of 
© Arragon; and, as that kingdom belonged 
to him, by an unqueſtionable right, he was 
2 —_— in honour, to attempt its recove- 
« ry; tho” his thoughts did not reſt there, fince 
<« he intended to make the conqueſt of Naples 
« ſerve, as a bridge, to tranſport his forces 
<« into the Eaſt, and ſubvert the empire of the 
<« Turks, to which he was invited, as by a 
* voice from Heaven, by a rent in the Otto- 
man family; wheretore, being reſolved u 
con a holy war, he was content, for the credit 
ce and intereſt of the Chriſtian religion, to beg 
« peace from all the princes of Europe, that he 
might not be. diverted by them from his 
e grand deſign. | 
The ambaſſador, in concluſion, ſaid, «© He 
© had only another affair to mention, not as 
ea ſubject of treaty, but as a proof of his 
« maſter's great deſire to preſerve a good un- 
* derſtanding with the king of England, viz. 
ce being ſovereign lord of Bretagne, and, as 
« ſuch, guardian of the ducheſs, he intreated, 
* that, with the king of England's conſent, 
e he might diſpoſe of her marriage, as he 
<* ſhould. judge expedient.” 
The chan- Some days after, the ambaſſadors of France 
2 an being ſent for to the council, the chancellor 
the knee; returned them the following anſwer from the 
name. y king: That the king, his maſter, had not 
Eicon. e forgot his former love and friendſhip with 
the king of France; that, if the friendſhip 
« was ſtill the ſame, there was no occaſion to 
ce talk of it; but, if not, it was not words 
e but deeds that muſt renew it; that, as for 
the affair of Bretagne, he could not help 
e thinking it ſtrange, that the king of France 
* ſhould make him his inſtrument to ruin one 


of his beſt allies, and moreover preten d, he t 
« was very much obliged to him tor it: a 


« for the ducheſs's marriage, he meant not 
* to meddle with it, provided the king of 
e France would proceed by law, and not 

ce the ſword : That, however, what had paſſ- 
« ed in Bretagne, as well as in "Filttiders, 
« did not make ſo deep an impreſſion; as 
ce to refuſe to treat of a peace, if all their 
« other affairs might be debated, at the 
« fame time. That as for the war upon 
<< Naples, the king had but one thing to ſay, 
« which was, as the king of France thought 
« himſelf bound, in honour, to try to recover 
« that kingdom; fo, for the fame reaſon, the 
« king thought himſelf obliged to exert his 
« utmoſt, for the recovery of Guienne, Nor- 
« mandy, and the kingdom of France itſelf, 
« which, of right, belonged to him.” 

Henry had eaſily diſcovered the intent of 
this ambaſly, and that, by a general propoſal 
to live in peace with him, Charles's ſole view 
was to ſound his intentions, with reſpe& to 
Bretagne ; wherefore, purſuant to the maxim 
he had eſtabliſhed, namely, to frighten him, 
he threatened a war, not only for the ſake of 
the ducheſs of Bretagne, but alſo for his own. 
In the interim, it is probable, that he ſpoiled 
his affairs, by carrying the artifice too far; and 
that Charles perceived, that this anſwer was 
no more than bare words. It was very unlike- 
ly, that, in the then ſituation ot France, Hen- 
ry, who tottered, as it were, on the throne of 
a kingdom abounding with male-contents, 
would renew a quarrel of ſuch importance, of 
which he could not naturally expect to ſee a 
fortunate iſſue; for his reputation, of being 
one of the moſt politick princes of his time, 


made it incredible, that he would embarque in 


ſuch an undertaking ; and, therefore, Charles, 
taking it for granted, that he intended only 
to frighten him, {till purſued his courſe, with 
reſpect to Bretagne, and ſucceeded, at laſt, as 
the events of the next year will inform us. On 


the other hand, his ambaſſadors, ſurpriſed at Te wm 
the chancellor's ſpeech, warmly replied, that ,.1, 
the king, their ſovereign, did not fear ſuch Bacon. 


menaces, being able to maintain his juſt rights 


againſt any perſon whatſoever ; and the chan- 
cellor calmly anſwered, that the king expected 
no other reply from them, but would directly 
ſend ambaſſadors, to acquaint their maſter 
more fully with his intentions. Then he ask. 
ed them, whether the king of France would 
conſent to have the diſpoſal of the marriage of 
the ducheſs of Bretagne, with an exception 
that he ſhould not marry her himſelt; and the 
ambaſſadors anſweredz that the king, their 
maſter, was ſo far from intending to marry 
the ducheſs of Bretagne, that he had given 
them no inſtructions, as to that point. 


In the mean while, Ann was extremely trou- Ann noti- 


. . i fi 
bled to find, that no aid arrived, cither from 33 * 


marriage. 


Maximilian, or the king of England; where- 
fore, tho ſhe had, hitherto, kept her mar- 
riage ſecret, perceiving that it could uot be 
concealed any longer, and that it was diſhonour- 
able to hide it from him whom ſhe accounted 


her principal protet᷑tor, ſhe ſent a ſolemn am- 
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1490. baſly into England, conſiſting of the prince of 
. 53 N of Dunois, and the chan- 
cellor. Their buſineſs was to defire aſſiſtance, 
and, probably, notify her marriage to the 
king ; for, till after this ambaſly's arrival in 
England, the beginning of the following year, 
we do not find Maximilian's name and her's 

joined together in the Publick Acts. 

1491, In February, 1491, Henry ſent ambaſſadors 
Henry's into France, purſuant to his promiſe, in order 
—_ to to treat of all his differences with king Charles, 
Ad. Pub. and, in particular, of a certain ſum due to 

him from that prince, as alſo of the quarrel 
between Charles and the ducheſs of Bretagne. 
Theſe inſtructions alone evidently prove, that 
Henry did not deſign vigorouſly to puſh his 
pretenfions to the kingdom of France, or, at 
leaſt, to Guienne and Normandy ; for is it to 
be imagined, that he would have comprized 
under the general word, differences, his claim 
to all France, or to two of the richeſt provin- 
ces, and have ſpecified a debt of 125000 
crowns, if the firſt had been the principal? It 
is, therefore, manifeſt, that he was ſtill deſi- 
rous to end the affair of Bretagne, without a 
war, and to ſecure the ſums that were ad- 
vanced by the parliament. 
Ann's A few days after, he appointed commiſſion- 
marriage > ers to treat with the ambaſſadors, that came 
imparted . . 
to him. laſt from Bretagne; and then it was, in appear- 
Act. Pub. ance, that the ducheſs's marriage with Maxi- 
| milian was communicated to him ; for, tho, 
perhaps, he was told of it before, he pretend- 
ed ignorance, becauſe it had not been notified 
to him, in form, 
Charles In the interim, Charles, having, at laſt, no- 
beſieges tice of this marriage, which had been indu- 
the ducheſs ftrjouſly concealed, reſolved to uſe no more 
1 ceremony, but vigorouſly haſten the conqueſt 
Bretagne; for, in all probability, he plainly 
ſaw through all Henry's diſguiſes, and, per- 
haps, believed the acquiſition of Bretagne well 
deſerved the hazarding a rupture with England. 
As to Maximilian, he did not much fear him, 
having an infallible expedient to pacify the 
king of Arragon, by reſtoring Rouffillon, much 
leſs important to the crown of France than 
Bretagne; wherefore, without loſs of time, he 
ordered Rennes, capital of the duchy, where 
the princeſs then was, to be inveſted. During 
the ſiege, which continued, ſome months, Ann 
ſent into England John Bouteiller, lord of 
Maupertuis, and Peter Cojalu, to ſollicit Hen- 
ry's aid ; and, ſhortly after, ſhe diſpatched 
the counteſs de la Val, the marſhal de Rieux, 
and ſome others, to inform him of her. diſtreſs, 
and demonſtrate to him, that Bretagne was on 
the point of falling into the hands of France. 
This ambaily affordedithe king a pretence to 
borrow money. of his ſubjects, to enable him 
to make war upon France; and yet, tho' he 
ſeemed in extreme haſte, he gave no orders 
for levying troops, but took particular care, a- 
bout collecting the loans. 

Shortly after, the league between Henry 
and Ferdinand was renewed; who agreed, 
once more, that, in May, or, at fartheſt, in 
June, next year, each ſhould enter France, at 

che head of an army; and Maximilian allo 


engaged to do the ſame, who ſent an aid of 1491. 
2000 men to his ducheſs; but all this was no 
more than an empty flouriſn, in order to de- 
ter the king of France from his defign to con- 
quer Bretagne; for it was not the intent ei- 
ther of Henry, Ferdinand, or Maximilian, to 
make war upon France. Ferdinand was then 
entirely employed in the war of Granada; and, 
if he leagued with Henry, it was only to force 
king Charles, by the terror of the league, to 
reſtore him Rouſſillon, being very ready to 
deſiſt, the moment he ſhould recover the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that province. Maximilian's view, who 
wanted both men and money, was to engage 
the kings of England and Spain in a war with 
France, and reap all the fruit, by being poſſeſſ- 
ed of the ducheſs and duchy of — 1 and, 
Henry, as he could not, in any meaſure, de- 
pend upon ſuch allies, and faw Bretagne al- 
moſt loſt, was unwilling to engage alone in 
its defence, His fole delign was to ſecure, by 
the dread of this league, the payment of what 
was owed him by France and Bretagne; and, 
in the interim, Henry and Ferdinand, to at- 
tain their ends, feigned a real intention to 
make war upon. France. | 

Whilſt theſe two monarchs were taking mea- Charle; 
ſures to execute their deſigns, and the am- VIII. de- 
baſſadors of Bretagne waited, to no purpoſe, mands Ann 
at London, Charles cauſed the ſiege of Rennes mar. 
to be continued; but, the ſiege being in an Feen, 
ill way, and the ſeaſon far advanced, he found p. Baul. 
out a ſpeedier and more effectual means, than 
the ſword, to ſecure Bretagne. He gained, 
by his liberalities, all the young ducheſs's coun- 
ſellors, whom he employed, to perſuade her 
to break off her marriage with Maximilian, 
and take himſelf for her husband; and, per- 
haps, he had formed that proje& before ; but, 
however, he firſt diſcovered ĩt, during the ſiege 
of Rennes. Being ſecure of the concurrence 
of the lords of Bretagne, he cauſed the ducheſs, 
then above 15 years of age, to be ſo ſtrenu- 
oully importuned, that ſhe had not a moment's 
repoſe; but, at firſt, ſhe courageouſly with- 
ſtood. all their ſollicitations, affirming that ſhe 
could not reſolve to be falſe to a prince whom 
ſhe had voluntarily eſpouſed. However, it 
was repreſented to her, that Maximilian had 
abandoned her, firſt; that, inſtead of coming, 
in perſon, to defend her, or, at leaſt, of ſend- 
ing her ſufficient aids, he had remained quiet- 
ly, in Germany, as if he was, no way, concerned 
in the affairs of Bretagne; that, at preſent, 
it was impoſſible to prevent Bretagne from be- 
coming a province of France, and Maximilian 
would regard her ſtill leſs, when he found her 
diſpoſſeſſed of her dominions; nay, perhaps, 
ſhe would haye the mortification to fee, 
that he himſelf would cancel his marriage, by 
which means ſhe would loſe, at once, both her 
duchy and ſpouſe, and reduce her ſubjects to 
ſlayery: That, in marrying. king Charles, 


ſhe might preſerve, by a treaty, the ſove- 
reignty and liberties of Bretagne; whereas, by 
an obſtinate and ineffectual defence, ſhe would 
ruin her ſubjects, without reaping any advan- 
tage herſelf: Inifine, that the king of France 
was more ſuitable to one of her age; wd 

that 
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1491. that the glorious titles of queen of the Romans, 
aud empreſs, did not outweigh that of queen 
of France, with a real kingdom. In the mean 


time, the ducheſs reſiſting, Charles thought Sc 


of another expedient, to conquer her reſolu- 
tion ; for he went himſelf, and releaſed the 


He em- duke of Orleans out of the tower of Bourges, 
ploys the where he was confined, after the battle of St. 
der of Aubin, and told him, that, being ſenſible of 
Orleans; hisgreat intereſt with the ducheſs of Bretagne, 

he required him, in return for his liberty, to 
who pre- with his 


labour to prevail on her to comply 

vailson the deſires. The duke of Orleans, tired of his 

ducheſs, impriſonment, readily accepted of the office, 

— .. and, repairing to Rennes, ſucceeded, at laſt, 

concluded. in determining the ducheſs to the matriage ; 
Argenere. which was concluded, December, 1491. 

Mezerai. Whilſt this affair yas in agitation, Charles 

amuicd the Engliſh ambaſſadors, being un- 

willing to come to any concluſion, of even 

treat with them, till he knew the reſult of his 

negotiation with Ann; but, at laſt, the ambaſſa- 

dors, hearing that the marriage was on the 

point of being concluded, withdrew, about 

the end of November, without taking leave. 

Thus, Henry perceived, and not without confu- 

ſion, that his avaricious policy was deteated, 

not only as he had not {aved Bretagne, but 

principally as the re-imburſement of the ſums, 

he had advanced, was become more precart- 

ous, than ever; yet he had {till one refuge letr, 

which he had the art to improve, and that 

brought him off, if not with honour, at leaſt, 

with a pecuniary advantage, which he chiefly 

conſulted, in all his procecdings. Fortunates 

ly for him, Charles perſiſted in his deſign of 

conquering the kingdom of Naples; and, as a 

rupture with England would have laid inſupe- 

rable obſtacles in his way, he reſolved to a- 

void it, by all poſſible means. Henry, on 

his part, well knowing that, at the preſent 

juncture, Charles would not ſcruple to pur- 

chaſe a peace, feigned an extreme reſentment 

of the affront he had received, and a reſoluti- 

on to be revenged, at any expence ; and, the 


very moment his ambaſſadors made their re- 
— port, he iſſued out orders to levy torces, and 
for en prepare tranſports, intimaring, that he would 


Act. Pub, undertake the moſt dreadiul war that had ever 

been, between England and France. He 

ſcemed to prepare to tread in the ſteps of Ed- 

ward III. and Henry V, and not think of ſtop- 

ping, till he had wreſted the crown of France 

from the houſe of Valois; but we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee the ĩſſue of all this ardor. 

aximilian was inraged, to find that Charles 

ane Ro. had ſo injutioaſly robbed him of his wife; and 

threazens he threatened, like Henry, to carry fire and 

gh, ſword into the heart of France, in revenge of 

ſuch a mortal affront. On the other hand, 

the archduke Philip demanded his fitter, Mar- 

garet, who was at Paris, and contracted to 

king Charles; but the court of France did not, 

as yet, think fit to ſend back that prineels. 

They feared neither father nor ſon; and they 

made it their whole ſtudy to avert the ſtorm, 

with which they were threatened from England 

and Spain, tho it was not near ſo violent, in 

reality as in appearance; but, before I relate 


The king 
of the Ro- 


The Reign of HENRY MI. 


the eſſects of this quartel, it will be neceſſary 1491. 
briefly to enter upon the affairs of Scotland. 
Since James IV's acceſſion to the crown of The affairs 
otland, he had found it extremely difficult . Scot- 
to ſupport himſelf on the throne ; and the p,.1 
troubles, that, immediately, broke out, ſtill 
continued, by the policy of king Henry, 
who took care to fomerit them; for he gave, 
from time to time, the Scotch male-cotitents 
ſome little aids, which enabled them to main- 
tain their ground, but not to make any re- 
markable progreſs againſt their ſovereign. It 
is very uſual, with princes, to cheriſh the 
commotions among their neighbours, taking 
it to be the moſt effectual way to preſerve peace, 
at home, tho* there are ſome, who wotild 
ſeruple to aſe fach methods; but Henry was 
not of this number; for he even ſeems to 
have been lefs ſcrupulous than many others, 
ſmce it appears from the Collection of the 
Pablick Acts, that the lord Bothwel and Sir 
Thomas 'Tod, both Scots, had engaged to 

deliver up to him the perſons of the king of 
Scotland and the duke of Roſs, his brother, 

which could not be done, without notorious 
treachery. Nay, it is evident from the re- 

cord, that he had lent the earl of Buchan and 

Sir Thomas Tod 2661. 13s. 4d. Sterling, to 

enable them to execute this deſign, and that 

Tod left his ſon in hoſtage, tor ſecurity ; 

which act is dated, April the 17th, 1491. 

This project failing, Henry, who was pre- A truce 
paring for the war in France, was willing, firſt, between 
to prevent the diverſions the Scots might make, England 
in England, during his abſence; and king,” N 
James deſired nothing more than to deprive yin. 
his rebellious ſubjects of the protection always 
attorded them by the king of England; ſo 
that, the two kings ſending their ambafladors 
to Caldſtream upon Tweed, a treaty of truce 
was concluded, from the 21ſt of December, 
to the ſame day five years, 1496 ; purſuanr 
to which, the city of Berwick, with its ter- 
rirory, was to ſtand neuter, and the lordſhip 
of Lorn, in Scotland, with the little iſland of 
Lundey belonging to England, were exeept- 
ed out of this treaty. Henry ratihed it, 
January the gth, 1492; but, probably, the 
king of Scotland, whether bribed by France, 
or from ſome other motive, refuſed to con- 
firm it; tho' he conſented to a much ſhorter 
truce, from the 2oth of February, 1492, to 
the 2oth of November following. 

France ſeemed to be threatened, from all 149:- 
ſides, with a furious war; for Maximilian * xt 4 
vigorouſly preſſed it, expecting that his ſon , all n 
Philip, then 20 years old, would make a ſides. 
powerful diverſion, in Flanders, whilſt the 
allies acted, in other places; and Hen 
openly made preparations for war, wit 
great noiſe and boaſtings. In fine, Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella, who had lately, in a 

lorious manner, compleated the war with the 
Moors, by the taking of Granada, publickly 
threatened to invade France; wherefore, 
Charles would have been greatly. embarraſſed, 
if this formidable league had been, in reality, 
what it was, in appearance. Upon his being 
maſter of Bretagne, he thought of . 
| 15 
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1 92. his grand project, relating to the conqueſt of 
8 2 Naples; but he muſt, firſt, diſpel the ſtorm 


that was gathering, in Spain, England, and 
Flanders; and, whilſt he was wholly employed 
about this affair, Henry was no leſs intent up- 
on his own concerns. | 

In the beginning of- 1492, he convened a 
parliament, and communicated to both houſes 
his deſign to carry war into France, not with 


deſign to an intent to ask their advice, as in the caſe 


France. 


The par- 
liament 
grants a 
benevo- 
lence. 


Bacon. 


war upon of Bretagne, but to acquaint them with his 


reſolution to do all that was poſſible to reco- 
ver the kingdom of France, which he ſtiled 
the inheritance of his anceſtors; and, to in- 
flame them the more, he reminded them of 
the glorious battles of Crecy, PoiEtiers, and 
Azincourt, wherein the Engliſh alone, with a 
ſmall number of troops, defeated the ſtrongeſt 
armies of France; by which he would inſinu- 
ate, that he was no leſs a warrior than Ed- 
ward III, the prince of Wales, his ſon, and 
Henry V. In demanding a ſubſidy propor- 
tionable to the greatneſs of the undertaking, 
he exhorted the commons to ſpare the purſes 
of the poor, and lay the tax upon the rich, not, 
in the lcait, doubting, that they would grant 
his requeſt ; tho, certainly, great fault might 
have been found with his miſmanagement of 
the former aid given, for the defence of Bre- 
tagne, ſince the duchy was loſt, without his 
uſing the leaſt endeavours to prevent it; but 
the conqueſt of France was a very proper de- 
coy to draw in the parliament. Indeed, the 
king was not deſirous to embarque in ſuch an 
hazardous enterprize; for he knew that, 
France being now at unity with itſelf, it would 
be too difficult a task to conquer that king- 
dom. Ot his two allies, the one had will but 
not power, and the other had power but not 
will, Ferdinand's view being, by the ſhow of 
war, to attain a peace, which might procure 
him the reſtitution of Rouſſillon ; moreover, 
as he had bur lately ended his war with the 
Moors, he was not in a condition to begin an- 
other with France. However, Henry expreſſ- 
cd to his parliament and council an ardent de- 
{ire to ſignaliſe his name, by the conqueſt of 
France, or, at leaſt, of Normandy and Gui- 
enne ; in which he had an eye to his profit, 
two ways, Viz. upon his ſubjects, for a ſubſidy 
for the war, and upon his encmies, for a peace, 
which would ſecure him the payment of his 
debts. He evidently foreſaw, that the defec- 
tion of the king of the Romans, and Ferdi- 
nand, would furniſh him with a ſpecious ex- 
cuſe to deſiſt from a war he was undertaking, 
with ſo much noiſc ; and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the biſhop of Exeter were the 
only perſons, that were privy to his real in- 
tentions ; the latter of _— was, ſhortly af- 
ter, tranſlated to the ſee of Bath and Wells. 
The parliament took fire, as the king ex- 
pected, and granted him a very conſiderable 
ſum, which, purſuant to his exhortation, was 
to be levied upon the rich, by the name of 


benevolence; which ſort of tax was introduced 1492. 
by Edward IV, and raiſed, without the con- 
ſent of parliament. Richard III, to ingratiate 

himſelf with the people, aboliſhed it; but this 
parliament revived it, and gave it the ſeal of 

their authority . 

Henry, ſoon after, received ambaſſadors An am- 
from king Charles, with propoſals that were baſſj from 
not divulged ; and it is probable, that nothing Peb. 5. 
was concluded, in their conferences with the aa. Pub. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and biſhop Fox, ſince 
the martial preparations were ſtill ſeen to con- 
tinue; yet, in all likelihood, theſe ambaſſa- 
dors laid the firſt foundations of the peace, 
which was made, before the end of the year. 

In June, the queen was delivered of a prince, The birth 
who ſucceeded the king, his father, by the of prince 
name of Henry VIII. Henry. 

The warlike preparations, in England, were guccours 
very ſeaſonable for the archduke Philip; for, are ſent to 
ſince the laſt year, the Gantois had revolted, the arch- 
once more, and placed at their head Philip de duke. 
Cleves, a zealous adherent to France. Some 
commotions, in Holland, preventing thearch- 
duke from attempring to ſuppreſs this revolt, 
it was the middle of this year, before he 
marched againſt Philip de Cleves, and beſieg- 
ed him, in Sluice; and he would have found 
it difficult to take that place, if Henry had 
not ſupplied him with 12 ſhips, and 2500 
men ; but, with this aid, he was enabled to 
compel the rebels to ſue for peace, and ſur- 
render Sluice into his hands. | 

The king not, in the leaſt, intending to puſh 
vigorouſly the war with France, did not haſt- 

en his preparations, being glad to begin the 
campaign late, in order to end it the ſooner ; 

and, in the interim, he ſent ambaſladors to 
France, to ſhew that he was, firſt of all, will- ' 
ing to try amicable methods ; but it is ex- 
tremely probable, that the way of this am- 

baſly was only to finiſh, with king Charles, 

the terms of peace. Moreover, the king's ho- 

nour was to be ſecured, who, after making 

ſo great a noiſe, could not think of deſiſting, 
without a ſeeming neceſſity ; and, with this 

view, he muſt act in concert with the king of 
France. Art the ſame time, Henry diſpatched 
ambaſladors to the king of the Romans, and 

to Ferdinand, to ſummon them to take the 

ficld and enter France, purſuant to their trea- 
ty; but he knew they had neither power nor 

will, to perform their engagements. Maxi- 

milian had no army, and Ferdinand, was now 

in treaty with Charles, for the reſtitution of 
Rouſſillon; and yet Henry, pretending igno- 

rance, in theſe reſpects, in appearance, laid 

a great ſtreſs upon their aſſiſtance. In the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, he iflued out orders, for 
the levying a great number of forces; and, on jx,,,, 
the 22d, of that month, he nominated com- makes new 
miſſioners to confer, at Caldſtream, with thoſe levies, and 
of Scotland; all which afforded him pretences, pom ore 
to delay his 7 At length, tho” not '? 1 40 


. . Act. Pub. 
till the 2d of October, he came to Dover, in 


* It is ſaid, that biſhop Moreton, the chancellor, uſed this dilemma, in his inſtructions to the commiſſioners, which 
ſome called his fork, and others his crutch. That, if they met with any that were (paring, they ſhould tell them, 


& that they muſt needs have, becauſe they laid up; and, if they were ſpenders, they mu 


<« was viſible, in their manner of living.” Bacon, 
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order to embarque, having conſtituted, by pa- 
tent, his eldeft fon, Arthur prince of Wales, 
guardian of the realm; and ſuch of hiscourtiers, 
as were ſtrangers to his real intentions, could not 
forbear telling him, that it was very late to 
begin a campaign; bur he replied, © That he 
« did not defign to make a ſummer's buſineſs 
cc of the war, and, therefore, it was inſignifi- 
* cant, when it began; and that he had Ca- 
“e lais at his back, where he might winter, in 
* order to be ready to open the campaign, 
&« early next ſpring.” He arrived, the ſame 
day, at Calais; where his whole army, be- 
ing aſſembled, amounted to 25000 foot, and 
1600 horſe. 
Before the embarquement, Henry received 
a letter from the marſhal Deſquerdes, offering 
a negotiation of peace, in England; but he 
judged it more proper, in order to ſalve ap- 
pearances, to treat, in France. He was ſcarce 
landed, at Calais, when the ambaſladors, ſent 
to the king of the Romans, arrived, who in- 
formed him, that Maximilian was altogether 
unprepared to enter France, according to his 
promiſe; which news was, immediately, pub- 
liſhed to the whole army; and, ſome days af- 
ter, he received trom his ambaſladors, in Spain, 
letters that were alſo made publick, import- 
ing, that Ferdinand had concluded a peace 
with the king of France, in which he promiſed 
to reſtore Rouſſillon, without demanding the 
300,000 crowns lent by Lewis XI upon that 
country. Henry knew all this, before, but 
had ſo managed, that theſe advices came to- 
gether, after his arrival in France, that it 
might appear he was conſtrained to the peace 
he intended ro make ; and, upon theſe advices, 
at which he ſeemed extremely ſurpriſed, he a- 
greed, that Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, and the lord D'aubeney, governor of 
Calais, ſhould hold a conference, at Eſtaples, 
with the marſhal Deſquerdes. However, he 
marched, the 15th of October, to beliege 
Boulogne, and, in four days, appeared before 
A remart. the place; yet it mult be remarked, that king 
en the Charles was then at Tours, and, tho' the mar- 
king'scon- tial preparations, in England, had been noto- 
rious, there was no army, in Picardy, to op- 
poſe the invaſion of the Engliſh ; at leaſt, no 
ſuch thing is mentioned, in Hiſtory. This 
clearly proves, that all Henry's proceedings 
were concerted with the king of France, who 
was not fo ill furniſhed with troops, but he 
could have ſent an army ſufficient to ſtop his 
progreſs ; .ſo that this pretended ſiege of Bou- 
logne was only an arrifice to diſcourage the 
Engliſh, chat, by conſidering the difficulties of 
a ſiege, at ſuch a ſeaſon, they might the leſs 
wonder at a peace; and, at the end of eight 
days, Henry received, at the camp betore 
Boulogne, the articles of peace agreed by the 
commiſſioners of both parties, with the con- 
ſent of the two monarchs, the ſubſtance of 
Articles a- Which was, as follows: | 
greed up- I. That the king of France ſhould pay the 
an by the debt contracted by his queen, for the defence 
Roger of Bretagne ; which, according to the account 
ers of the c 5 8 4 60 
2 kings ot the En2lith ambaſſadors, amounte 


* 
* a 
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620,000 crowns of gold, French money, or 1492. 
W |. ſterling. Ie 
II. That the king of France ſhould diſcharge 
tothe king of England the arrears of the annual! 
—— of 50,000 crowns paid by Lewis XI. to 
dward IV, amounting, in the whole, to 
125,000 crowns, or 25,000]. ſterling. 

III. That the king of France ſhould pay 
theſe two debts, ar ſeveral times, viz. 50,000 
livres, every year, each livre at 20 ſcutz, or 
crowns, and to be paid half-yearly, till the 
whole was diſcharged. 

IV. Whereas, 1n the obligation of the du- 
cheſs of Bretagne to the king of England, there 
was no ſum ſpecified, the king of England 
ſhould be obliged to prove his debt, before 
commiſſioners of Bretagne, or France, to be 
ſent to England, on that account. 

V. That the two kings ſhould name ſuch of 
their allies, as they intended to include in the 
peace, who ſhould declare, within four months, 
whether they would be included, or not. 

VL That, provided the king of the Romans 
and the archduke Philip, his fon, deſired to 
be included in the treaty, if afterwards the 
king of France ſhould, in any manner, invade 
their country, the king of England might law- 
fully aſſiſt them; but, if, on the contrary, 
they ſhould atrack the king of France, the 
king of England ſhould give them no aſſiſt- 
ance. 

VII. That, if the two kings conſented to 
theſe articles, they ſhould give each other ho- 
ſtages, till the treaty was drawn up and ſigned, 
in ſorm. 

As theſe articles exactly correſponded with Henry acks 
Henry's ſentiments, from the beginning of the the opinion 
war of Bretagne, doubtleſs, they were framed of his prin- 
by himſelf, or his own ambaſſadors; and yet ©P" * 
he would have them accounted propoſals from 
the French king, and pretended to queſtion, 
whether he ſhould accept, or reject them; 
wherefore, he called a council ot all the lords 
and general officers, and ſent them the articies, 
with his orders to give him their real opinion. 

As this council, in all probability, was ma- who ad- 
naged by ſome perſon of great credit, who Vie him to 
was in the king's ſecret, all that were preſent Pes. 
unanimoutly agreed, that he ought 'to accept 

of the terms; and they inſerted their reaſons 

in a long memorial, under all their hands, 

which, omitting the exaggerations, were, as 

follow: | 

I. The firſt reaſon was drawn from the Their rea- 
length of the nights, the ſeverity of the wea- ſons for ſo 
ther, the want of proviſions, as they were to Act. Pub. 
come, by ſea, the tear of diſtempers, and the 
like. 

II. They inſiſted on the conſideration of the 
ſum offered, far exceeding any ever yet paid 
by France to the king's predeceſſors ; and allo 
on the apprehention ot the murmuru:gs the 
refuſal of a peace might occation, in England, 
and in the army. | 

III. They alledged the great benefit that 
would accrue, by che peace, to the King of 
the Romans and the archauke ; the advantage 


they had already received, in the reſtitution of 
10K Sluice ;. 
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aw Engliſh merchants would reap, 
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Sluice ; and, laſtly, the fruits which the 

ſince the 
eace would ſecure their commerce with 
landers. 

IV. They ſaid, that the king had honour- 
ably performed his engagements with his al- 
lies, in ſpite of the inſtances of his council, 
who ſollicited him to defer his expedition to a 
more convenient ſeaſon, and till his allies 


ſhould be prepared ; that he had led his ar- 


my into France, put himſelf in a condition to 
oppoſe alone all the enemy's forces, and ex- 
poſed his perſon to the greateſt dangers, at 
a juncture when his allies diſappointed him; 
and that, therefore, it the war was diſcon- 
tinned, he might very juſtly charge the blame 
upon them. 

V. That the king was far from being in 
ſo good a ſituation, as Edward IV, when he 
conducted an army into France ; for thar 
monarch was joined by the duke of Burgundy, 
with all his forces, and by ſeveral French 
lords who were in his intereſt ; and he was 
poſſeſſed of all the towns, as far as the Somme, 
and began the war, in the midft of ſummer ; 
bur that, on the contrary, the king was not 
aided by any foreign troops: That, when 


he marched out of Calais, he entered the ene- 


my's country, and was advanced to Bou- 
logne ; and that he had razed ſeveral places, 
as Ardres and Montory, and had ſtood, 24 
days, ready for battle, defying the armies of 
France. 

VL That, very probably, the Engliſh would 
thank the king to a peace, which would put 
a period to taxes and exactions, and reſtor 
the publick tranquillity. | 

II. They likewiſe added, that the reſtor- 
ing the archduke to his dominions would re- 
dound to the king's honour, and the nation's 
advantage, becauſe of their trade with his 
ſubjects. 

VIII. They alledged, that, before the ſiege 
of Boulogne, it was believed to be a weak 
place and eaſy to be taken; whereas it was 
found to be well fortified, ſtrongly garriſoned, 
and plentifully ſtored with artillery and pro- 
viſions; wherefore, in all probability, if the 
king continued the ſiege, he would be com- 


pelled to raiſe it, with diſgrace, tho', by 


making a peace, he could retire with ho- 
nour. | 

IX. They ſaid, that it was impracticable 
to continue the war, during the winter, with- 
out utterly deſtroying the army, which would 
extremely aMict the whole kingdom. 

It theſe reaſons are never fo ſlightly con- 
ſidered, they will appear to be all fallacious, 
except the article of the money; but, with- 
out canvaling them too ſtrictly, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that, of all the inconveniencies men- 
tioned by the officers, there was not one 
which was not obvious, and which the king 
did not actually foreſee ; ſo that he could 
only blame himſelt, for beginning the cam- 
paign ſo late. All, in the 5th article concern- 


ing Edward IV, is evidently talle ; and, as to 


the murmurs of the people, which were pre- 
tended to be feared, if the king rejected the 


peace, it was, on the contrary, much more 
robable, that the nation would murmur to 
ce the money, levied for a war with France, 
employed about a diſhonourable peace, ad- 
vantageous only to the king; in a word, 
his cauſing this peace to be approved by 
the officers of his army evidently ſhewed, 
that he was himſelf convinced, how little it 
would redound to the advantage of Eng- 
land. 
Henry, feigning to be determined by theſe 


conſiderations to accept of the peace, the concluded 
at Eſtaples. 


treaty was drawn up, in form, and ſigned, at 
Eſtaples, the 3d of November; and Charles 
ratified it, the 6th of that month; who was 
then at Tours, unconcerned at the ſeemingly 
threatened invaſion, tho' an Engliſh army, in 
France, had never failed to give his prede- 
ceſſors the greateſt uneaſineſs. It was pecu- 
liar to this treaty, that, tho' it was ſtiled a 
treaty of a peace, it was to laſt no longer, 
than the lives of the two kings ; bur the ſuc- 
ceſſor of him, that died firſt, was to ratity it, 
within a year after his acceſſion to the crown; 
which, in my opinion, was an expedient de- 
viſed to . the ſilence concerning the 
kingdom of France, or, at leaſt, Guienne and 
Normandy, of which there was not the leaſt 
mention, tho' the war was proclaimed, ſole- 
ly upon that occaſion. In the interim, this 
treaty, which properly concerned only the 
payment of two debts, was to be approved 
and confirmed by the ſtates of France, and 
the parliament of England; which proves, 
that it was not conſidered, as a bare truce, 
and, indeed, it was called a treaty of peace; 
but, on the other hand, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, how a treaty, in which the principal 
difterence was not ſettled, and which was to 
expire, upon the death of the two kings, 
could be accounted a treaty of peace ; for no- 
thing could more reſemble a truce. Howerer 
this be, Henry was extremely ſollicitous to fee, 
that king Charles ratified every article of the 
treaty, and eſpecially thoſe relating to the 
payment of the money ; and Charles was, on 
his part, very punctual, in paying the 50.000 
livres, every ycar, as was alſo Lewis XII, his 
ſucceſſor. 

Thus, ended the war of Bretagne, which 
had continued, ſince the year 1487 ; I ſa 
the war of Bretagne, becauſe that, I have 
been ſpeaking of, was only a conſequence of 
the other; and Henry reaped the intended 
benefit, namely large ſums of money which 
were not expended, in the ſervice of the pub- 
lick. Firſt, he-obtained of the r a 
tenth of all the perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, 
of which he laid out no more than was neceſ- 
ſary, for levying and ſupporting 6000 men, 
for eight months; but this expence was only 
advanced, the money being repaid him with 
intereſt; and we have ſeen, that he mounted 
his charges to 620,009 crowns of gold, a pro- 
digious ſum, in thoſe days, when money was 
much ſcarcer, than at preſent. In the next 
place, he borrowed money, over all the whole 
kingdom, which, probably, was never repaid ; 


and he had a ſubſidy, under the name of be- 
nevolence, 
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1492- nevolence, which amounted to a vaſt ſum, 
much exceeding what was ſufficient for the 
maintenance of his army, for two or three 
months. Laſtly, he received 125000 crowns, 
for the arrears of the penſion due to Edward 
IV ; but, on the other hand, he ſuffered 
Bretagne to be loſt, to the irreparable preju- 
dice of England, ſince her alliance with the 
duke of Bretagne gave her an advantage over 
France, which the could never recover. More- 
over, the recovery of the money, advanced 
for Bretagne, is to be aſcribed rather to his 
good fortune than policy ; for he was entirely 
indebted for it to the king of France's de- 
ſign upon the kingdom of Naples, which in- 
duced him to purchaſe a treaty with Eng- 
land ; for, otherwiſe, Henry would have 
found it a very hard task to recover his mo- 
ney, and who knows what might have been 
the iſſue, had he been forced to obtain it, by 
dint of {word > However, the fruits Charles 
reaped, by this peace, were much more con- 
ſiderable ; becauſe, for the penſion of 50,000 
livres paid, a few years, and which he receiv- 
ed with intereſt from Breragne, he annexed 
that duchy to the crown of France, and de- 
prived the Englith of their principal ally. 

I have inſiſted the longer on the circum- 
ſtances of this affair, becauſe they perfectly 
diſcover the genius and character ot Henry 
VII; who, ever greedy of money, and al- 
ways conſulting his own intereſt, made an ad- 
vantage, whether of war, or peace; and it 
was he that, by his policy, wholly bent to 
promote his ſelfiſh ends, gave the turn we have 
{cen to the affairs of Bretagne. 

A truce The very day the peace of Eſtaples was 

with Scot- ſigned, the ambaſſadors of England and Scot- 

und. land concluded, at Caldſtream, a truce, from 
the 3d of November, this year, to the zoth of 
April, 1494. 

Henry, having made a peace with France, 
purſuant to his own ſcheme, ſet out for Lon- 
don, where he arrived, the 17th of De- 
cember. 

On the 5th of November, the archduke's 
forces ſurpriſed Arras, which had been, fif- 
teen years, in the poſſeſſion of the French; 
and, Philip refuſing to be included in the trea- 
ty of Eitaples, the war continued, in Flanders, 
till the following year. 


eflections 
n the at- 
airs of 


Bretagne. Colum- 


bus's firſt bus failed, the firſt time, from Cadiz, with 
voyage. king Ferdinand's licenic, in queſt of the new 
world *. 

Henry imagined, that he ſhould, for the 
future, enjoy a peaceable reign; for there was 
not, among his ſubjeEts, the leaſt appearance 
of a revolt; and no prince, or princeſs, of the 
houſe of York was in a condition to give him 
any diſturbance. The carl of Warwick was 
{till a priſoner, in the tower; Edward IV's 
daughters were in his power; and there was 


493. 


dit, to raiſe commotions in the kingdom. Be- 
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In Auguſt, this year, Chriſtopher Colum- 


not a lord of the York-party of ſufficient cre- 


857 
ſides, he was in peace, or truce, with his 1493, 
neighbours ; and, in the ſeven years and a . 
halt that he had ſat on the throne, he had, 

by his economy, accumulated ſuch large ſums 

ot money, as none of his predeceflors had 

ever been maſter of, at once; but yet this 

ſtare of proſperity was incapable of diſmaying 

his enemies; for whilſt he was entirely taken 

np with the affairs I have juſt related, the 
ducheſs dowager of Burgundy was labouring 

to raiſe him domeſtick troubles, ſo much the 

more dangerous, as they were not ſuſpected. 

This princeſs was not inſenſible, how well af- 

fected the Engliſh and Iriſh were to the houſe 

of Vork; and ſhe principally built her hopes 

of dethroning Henry upon their affe&ion. 

Tho' Simnel's aftair had miſcarried, ſhe did 

not aſcribe the ill ſucceſs ſo much to the pro- 

ject itſelt, as to the managers; moreover, 

Henry was expoſed to the hazard of a battle, 

which he might have loſt, and it was not im- 
poſſible but he might be defeated, hereafter, 

if he ſhould be in the ſame ſituation ; and, 

thus, ſhe did not deſpair of wreſtins the 

crown from the houſe of Lancaſter, or rather 

of Tudor, after which, the thought it would 

not be difficult to reſtore the houſe of York. 

Since Simnel's misfortune, ſhe had inceſ- 
ſantly ſpread a report, either by herſelf, or 
emiffaries, that Richard, duke of York, ſe- 
cond ſon to Edward IV, having eſcaped the 
cruelty of his uncle, Richard III, was till a- 
live ; and this ſhe did, to prepare the people 
to receive a {econd phantom, who was to per- 
ſonate the young prince, her nephew, as Sim- 
nel had done the earl of Warwick. With this 
view, ſhe induftrioully ſought out for young 
lads, of the duke of York's age, fit for her 
purpoſe ; and, at length, ſhe found one, in he h. 
whom ſhe fancied to fee all the qualities re- ſtory of 
quiſire to repreſent that prince. His name Perkin. 
was Perkin Warbeck, fon to John Osbeck, a Eicon. 
Jewiſh convert of Tournay, who had long liv- 
ed at London; and Edward IV, having oc- 
caſion to know this Jew, and receive ſome 
ſervice from him, did him the honour to ſtand 
godfather to one of his children, and gave him 
the name of Perer, from whence was derived 
the diminutive Peterkin, or Perkin; but, ſome 
years after, Osbeck, returning into Flanders, 
placed young Perkin with one of his relations, 
at Antwerp, who kept him, ſome time. This 
boy was ſo handſome, and endowed with 
qualities ſo far ſurpaſſing his birth, that many 
ſuſpected him to be ſon to Edward IV; and, 
indeed, it was ſomewhat extraordinary, that 
Edward ſhould ſtand godfather to one of ſo 
mean extraction. Perkin, leaving Antwerp, 
lived in ſeveral towns of Flanders, and ſhifted 
his habitation ſo often, that, when Henry 
afterwards would have traced him, in order to 
learn the whole ſtory of his lite, he found it 
extremely difficult; and, as Perkin generally 
converſed with the Engliſh ſettled in the Low- 
Countries, he was fo perfect in the Englith 


Columbus was the ſon of a wooll- comber, and he himſelf followed that buſineſs, in his younger ycars; who ſer 
out from Port Palos de Moger, in Andaluzia, Auguſt 3, 1492, and landed at Guana-bay, one of the Luccay itlands ; 
and he returned to Port Palos, in May, the next year, and died, in 1506. 


tongue, 
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Wy liſhman, eſpecially as he had ſpent his child- for his expedition into France; and, as the du... 
hood, at London. cheſs of * — imagined he would depart, 

The du- This lad being mentioned to the ducheſs of early in the pring, ſhe expected, that he would 

cheſs in- Burgundy,the cauſed him to be ſecretly brought be involved in the war with France, by the 

ſtructs him. to her palace; and, finding him proper dor time Perkin appeared in Ireland, in which 

= her purpoſe, ſhe took care to inſtrutt him, ſhe was miſtaken; for the report, that the 


with reſpeEt to the perſon he was to repre- 
ſent; from whence it may be preſumed, that 
Perkin was a youth of great wit and ſenſe, to 
enter into the ducheſs's deſigns, otherwiſe it 
would have been fruitleſs to give him inſtruc- 


duke of York was come from Portugal into 
Ireland, occaſioned no alteration in Henry's 
meaſures, who apprehended it to be only a con- 
trivance to. divert him from his enterprize. 
However, preſently after, he heard, that the 


tions. She ſo frequently deſcribed Edward duke of York was gone from Ireland into Charles 
IV, his queen, prince Edward, their eldeſt France, which gave him the greateſt unea- 2 "MR 
ſon, and the princeſſes, their daughters, that, ſineſs; and, indeed, the news was but too 


g Perki 
aſter ſeveral repetitions of her leſſion, he could well grounded. It happened, ſome time before, ery = 


ralk very pertinently of the court of the king, 
his pretended tather, at leaſt, as far as the 
duke ot York could be ſuppoſed to have a 
knowledge ot it; and the natural way he had 
acquired, of relating circumſtances fit for a 

child's memory, and certain particulars of 
Edward's court, induced the ducheſs to con- 
clude, that he would not fail to gain credit, 
when he appeared in the world. Above all, 
the took care thoroughly to teach him whar 
he was to irame, whulit in ſanctuary with the 
queen, and when taken from thence by the 
contrivance of Richard III, and particularly in 
the manner of his eſcaping from the exccu- 
tioners, who were ordered to murder him; which 
things might ſo much the eaſter be counter- 
teited, as tew people could contradict them; 
and, beſides, the taught him to aflume the 
air and character of a well-bred prince. The 
youth was ſo apt a ſcholar, that ſhe was her- 
{elf aſtoniſhed at it; for, in a ſhort time, Per- 
kin contracted ſuch a habit of talking and 
acting, like a prince, that one would have 
{worn lie had been born ſo, and educated in a 
palace. 

It is not known, when the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy took Perkin home, to inſtruct him; 
but, in all probability, it was not long ater 
the battle ot Stoke, wherein the earl of Lin- 
coln and Simnel were defeated. However that 
be, the aftair of Bretagne leading that prin- 
ceſs to think, that Henry would ſoon break 
with France, as himſelt would have had it be- 
lieved, reſolved, that Perkin ſhould appear, as 
duke of York, ſo ſoon as the war was begun ; 
and, in the interim, being very ſenſible that, 
it he appeared firſt, in Flanders, or in any 

She ends down, in the Lou - Countries, the world would 
um to not fail to ſuſpect her, ſhe ſent him into Por- 
Portugal. tugal, where he lived in obſcurity, for a year; 


that one Frion, fecretary to the king, for the 
French tongue, had withdrawn from court, 
and retred to Paris, where he was very kind- 
ly received; and this Frion, who tollowed 
King Charles's court, being informed that the 
duke ot York was in Ireland, told that mo- 
narch ot it, intimat ing, that he might make 
that affair turn to his advantage. hatever 
were Charles's ſentiments of this pretender, 
he really believed, that, tho he was an impoſ- 
tor, he might be uſeful to him, in making a 
peace with Hen y; wheretore, he ſent Frion 
into Ireland, to invite him, in his name, to 
come to him, wich aſſurance of his protection, 
and aid to recover the crown of his anceſtors. 
Perkin, receiving this invitation from a prince 
ſo great, and fo able to aſſiſt him, departed, 
immediately ; and, arriving in France, he wait- 
ed on the king, who gave him a very gra- 
cious reception, treated him, as duke ot York, 
lodged him in his palace, and aſſigned him a 
guard, under the pretence of doing him ho- 
nour, but in reality to prevent his being ſcized, 
by order of the king ot England. The cour- 
tiers, copying after their maſter, paid no leſs 
reſpect to Perkin, than if he had actually 
been duke of York ; and, ſhortly after, above 
100 Engliſhmen,diſcontented with Henry, re- 
paired to Paris, with ofters oi their ſervice to 
the pretender ; but the honours, Perkin receiv- 
ed, at the court of France, were of a ſhort 
continuance. As ſoon as Charies had a fair 
proſpect of a peace, he diſmiſſed him, leſt 
the king of England, who now demanded 
him, ſhould make it one or the articles of the 
treaty ; for, he was unwiiling to be thought 
to ſurpriſe the young man, in order to de- 
liver him up to his enemy; and on the other 
hand, he would not have the peace miſcarry, 
on his account. 


The 


conc 


but, at length, in 1492, the war between Perkin conſidered his freedom, as a ſingu- perkin 
England and France ſceming unavoidable, the lar happineſs ; ſince he was apprchenſivc ot goes to the 

diſpatched orders to Perkin, to repair into worſe uſage, when he heard, that a peace was ducheſs * 

Ireland, where, probably, ſhe had already negotiating between the two kings. Having — » 


tampered with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 
Perkin, inſtantly, obeying, and arriving at 
Cork, ſtiled himſelt duke ot York, ſon ot Ed- 
ward IV, in which he was countenanced by 
the mayor, who, it is likely, was concerned 
in the plot; and, a few days after, he wrote 
to the carls of Deſmond and Kildare, zealous 
adherents to the houſe of York, acquainting 
them with his arrival. 


readily left the court ot France, he retired into 
Flanders to the ducheſs ot Burgunay, very 
induſtriouſly concealing that he had ever ſcen 
her before; and, at the firſt interview, Mar- 
garct,playing her part extremely well, trearcd 
him very roughly, and ſeemed much ſurpriſ- 
ed, thar, in her preſence, he ſhould preſume 
to ſtile himſelf duke of York. She openly 
ſaid, that, having been already deceived by a 
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1493. counterfeit earl of Warwick, it would be 
Www more diffculr to impoſe on her, a ſecond 
time; and, therefore, ſhe adviſed him to with- 

draw, leſt he incurred the puniſhment due to 

his inſolence. Perkin did not ſeem, in the 

leaſt, concerned at theſe menaces ; but, con- 

feſſing that ſhe was in the right to doubt, 

he perſiſted in affirming, that he was the 


duke of York, her nephew. The ducheſs, 


feigning a deſire to prove him an impoſtor, 
asked him, before her whole court, certain 
queſtions, to which, ſhe knew, he could make 
pertinent anſwers; and, accorgingly, he re- 
plicd, in ſo natural and unaffeEed a manner, 
as to aſtoniſh the ducheſs. In a word, they 
acted their parts ſo well, that the ducheſs, 
pretending ſhe could not withſtand ſuch evi- 
dent proofs, owned him, for her nephew, aſſign- 
ed him a guard of 30 halberdiers, and gave 
him the title of the white Roſe, the badge of 
the houſe of York; and Perkin, on his part, 
laboured to ſatisfy the world, that he was the 
real duke of York, by his natural way of re- 
lating rhe principal occurrences of his life. If, 
at any time, his diſmiſſion out of France was 
objected to him, he anſwered, with a ſigh, it 
was not very ſurpriting, that a young prince, 
perſecuted by fortune, ſhould be ſacrificed to 
the policy of two potent monarchs ; and that 
this very particular was a ſtrong argument in 
his favour, ſince the peace, between Charles 
and Henry, could only be eſtabliſhed upon his 
ruin. What Perkin ſaid, together with the 
ducheſs's publick approbation, convinced the 
whole court, that he was the true duke of 
York; and from thence the rumour ſpread 
over all the Low-Countries, and, at lait, all 
Europe. 
Many News being brought into England, about 
in * the beginning of 1493, that the duke of York 
— ” was in Flanders, and acknowledged by the 
jeve the d heſ fB d 7 dited b . 
duke of ducheſs of Burgundy, it was credited by an in 
York to be finite number of people, ſome of whom diſliked 
alive, the king, and others were greedy of novelty. 
mY Some implicitly followed their leaders; and o- 
on. thers, of deſperote fortunes, were deſirous of 
a change in the government. The king was 
not generally beloved; and the loſs of Bre- 
tagne, his late treaty with the king of France, 
the uncivil uſage the queen and the whole 
houſe of York had met with, and did daily 
receive at his hands, and, Jaitly, his unneceſ- 
ſary taxes were but too apt to induce the peo- 
ple to with the report to be true. | 
The kme: The king was aſtoniſhed to ſee, with what 
conduct, greedineſs the news was believed; and it made 
him ſenſible, that he was in great danger from 


the Vorkiſts, who were ready to embrace all 


opportunities, to promote his ruin. However, 
he appeared unconcerned, left his fears ſhould 
encourage his enemies; and, therefore, conti- 
nuing to act, as uſual, he waited, till they 
more maniſeſtly diſcovered their deſigns. 
Heſends In the beginning of March, Henry ſent the 
the garter order of the garter to Alphonſo, duke of Ca- 


wat labria, eldeſt ſon to Ferdinand, king of Naples; 


bria. who had been extremely deſirous of this ho- 


Act. Pub. Nour, to inſinuate to the Italian princes, that 
he was under the king of England's protecti- 
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on; and to induce them to league with the 1493. 

king, his father, againſt Charles VIII, who www 

was reſolved to undertake the conqueſt of the 

„ of Naples. : 
few days after, Henry concluded, at He con- 

London, a treaty of perpetual peace and friend- ©*4c 1 

ſhip with Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and | tte with 

queen of Caſtile and Arragon ; which alliance Ferdinand 

was a mutual engagement to aſſiſt each other, and Iſa- 

on all occaſions. It was fo far particular, as belle, b. 

it did not extend to all the kings of England * 

and Spain, without diſtinction, but only to all 

their ſucceſſors deſcending from them; and, in 

this treaty, the marriage- articles between 

prince Arthur and Catharine, daughter to Fer- 

dinand and Ifabella, were confirmed and re- 

newed. 

In the interim, the king's enemies, not con- A conſpi- 

tent with embracing the report concerning the raey a- 
duke of York, laboured to form a plot, to de- gainſt the 
throne him ; for his avaricious temper had a- =o 
lienated ſeveral of the firmeſt adherents to his . 
perſon and the houſe of Lancaſter ; and Wil- 
liam Stanley, lord chamberlain, brother to the 
earl of Derby, John Ratcliffe, the lord Fitz- 
Walter, SirRobertCliflord,Sir Simon Montfort, 
Sir Thomas Thwaites, and William Barley, 
were the principal conſpirators. The lord cham- 
berlain had greatly contributed to his victory 
of Boſworth, by declaring for him, in fo cri- 
tical a moment; and, tho” the king owned it, 
he thouęht him ſufficiently rewarded with the 
ſpoils of Boſworth-field, and the office of lord 
chamberlain ; bur Stanley was diſſatisfied, who 
thought it too mean a recompence for his ſer- 
vice. Sir Robert Clifford was ſon to him that 
murdered the young carl of Rutland, brother 
to Edward IV, at the battle of Wakefield; 
and who afterwards loſt his life, in fighting 
for the houſe of Lancaſter; but Henry, per- 
haps, had forgotten the conſtant attachment 
of that family to his houſe, and neglected to 
give him a ſhare in his favours. Clifford and 
Barley were deputed to go into Flanders, to 
concert meaſures with the ducheſs of Burgundy 
and the pretended duke of York, for the ex- 
ecution of their deſigns; and they were very 
civilly received by that princeſs, who conſider- 
ed it, as an auſpicious omen, that avowed e- 
nemies of her houſe ſhould be the firſt to offer 
their ſervice. Soon after their arrival, Clifford 
wrote to his friends, in England, that the 
duke of York, ſon to Edward IV, was in Flan- 
ders, and that he knew him perfectly well; 
which news inflamed the conſpirators, who, from 
that time, did all that wat poſſible, to promote 
the intereſt of the pretended duke of Vork. 

Whilſt the king's enemies were ſollicitous Henry 
to create him troubles, he himſelf was no leis on to 
intent upon deviſing means, to avert the im- ,," ai 

, ; , 2 de people. 
pending ſtorm; and his main bulineis was to Racon. 
undeceive the people. To ſucceed, in this, he 
had occaſion for two forts of procis , ic being 
neceſſary to ſhew, firſt, that the duke of York 
was dead; and, ſecondly, that, tho' he was 
alive, the perſon that borrowed his name, was 
an impoſtor. 2 

To prove the duke of York's death, it was, 
requiſite to produce the teſtimonies of thole, 

to LL. | who 
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1493. who had diſpatched him, or ſeen him dead, 
and who were only four, in all; viz. Sir James 
He orders Tyrrel, ordered by Richard III. to take away 


that prince's life; John Dighton, employed b 

Tyrrel to commit the fact; Miles Foreſt, his 
ſervant, who aſſiſted him; and the prieſt who 
buried both the princes. Of theſe perſons, 
the prieſt and Foreſt were dead; ſo that there 
remained only Tyrrel and Dighton, who were 
apprehended by the king's order and impri- 
ſoned. After a private examination, it was 
given out, that they agreed in their depoſiti- 
ons; namely, that Dighton and Foreſt ſmo- 
thered the two princes in their bed, and ſhew- 
ed their dead bodies to Tyrrel; and that the 
prieſt afterwards buried them, under a ſtair- 
caſe ; but that, ſoon after, Richard ordered 
them to be removed, elſewhere, by the ſame 
prieſt who was ſince dead, without diſcoyering 
where he laid them. However, 1t is likely, 
that Tyrrel's depoſition was not ſo fayourable 
to the king's purpoſe, as Dighton's, ſince he 
was detained in priſon ; whereas Dighton was 
enlarged, probably, that he might divulge his 
own evidence. | 
The publication of theſe teſtimonies did not 
produce the effect expected; for what vertue 
could there be in a confeſſion, taken at a pri- 
vate examination, and publiſhed by him, 
whoſe intereſt it was to make it appear for his 
advantage? Beſides, the removal of the bo- 
dies from the place, where they were firſt in- 
terred, to another unknown, juſtly occaſioned 
violent ſuſpicions ; for, were it not for this re- 
moval, nothing would have been more eaſy 
than to prove the death of the two princes, 
ſince the bodies would have been ſtill found, 
under the ſtair-caſe; and, therefore, people 
imagined, that the king, wanting ſuch a na- 
tural proof, had invented this removal. More- 
over, the teſtimony of two villains, who con- 
feſſed themſclves guilty of ſo black a crime, 
and whoſe evidence was ſo advantageous to 
the king, could not be very convincing ; and, 


accordingly, the king, finding this method in- 


ſufficient to undeceive the people, made it his 
principal ſtudy to diſcover, who this impoſtor 
was, that pretended. to be the duke of York. 
To ſucceed in this deſign, he could think of 
no better expedient, than to bribe ſeveral per- 
ſons, who repaired to the counterfeit duke, 
under the pretence of offering him their ſer- 
vice; and he charged them to leave no me- 
thod unattempted, to know, who and whence 
he was, and to trace him, from his nativity to 
the day he came to the ducheſs of Burgundy. 
He likewiſe ordered them to inquire ftrictly 
aiter his correſpondents, in England, and nar- 
rowly watch every thing that paſſed about 
him ; eſpecially he enjoined ſome of the moſt 
prudent, to {pare no pains, or expence, to 
gain Sir Robert Clifford, much ſuſpecting him 
to be concerned in the ſecret, It is ſaid, that, 
in order to make diſcoveries, he bribed the 
ſervants, and even the very confeffors of the 
great men he ſuſpected ; and, to procure his 
ſpies, in Flanders, the greater credit, he uſed 
to have them pronounced excommunicate, 
every Sunday, at St. Paul's, by vertue of a 


a perfect information of his birth, life, acti- 


bull of pope 


* 


Innocent VIII. He was fo effec- 1493. 


tually ſerved by theſe ſpies, that he ſoon 


. 
found, that the pretended duke of York was Hie Larne 


no other than Perkin Warbeck; and he had 3 


b Perkin, 
ons, profeſſion, and of all the places he had and = 
lived at, from his childhood ; which was liſhes it. 


inſtantly divulged, in all parts of the king- 


dom. However, as the particulars were pu 

liſhed by the king, the principal party con- 
cerned, the generality of the people did not 
think themſelves obliged to believe him, upon 
his bare "oy | bur their prejudice made them 


require moreWnvincing proofs. 
During thele tranſaftions, he was employed 
about two affairs, from which he wanted to be 
diſengaged, leſt any troubles ſhould ariſe in 
the kingdom, af account of the pretended 
duke of York. The firſt was, to make peace 
with Scotland ; and the ſecond, to procure the 
pope's confirmation of the peace of Eftaples, 

urſuant to his agreement with the king of 
F rance. With this view, he ſent ambaſſadors 
to Edinburgh and Rome; and the former con- g 
cluded with king James a truce, from April ,.... — 
the zoth, 1494, to that day ſeven years, 1501, with Scot- 
upon the ſame terms with that of Caldſtream, land. 
which expired, the day that this was to com- * Po 
mence. It appears from the ambaſſadors in- 


ſtructions, that he deſired to conclude a mar- 


riage, between the king of Scotland and Ca- 
tharine, daughter to the counteſs of Wiltſhire, 
and grand-daughter to the duke of Somerſet ; 
bur his match was not propoſed, or, at leaſt, 
the negotiation did not prove ſucceſsful. 

As to the affair of Rome, the ambaſſadors He de- 
petitioned pope Alexander VI, for a bull of mands the 
excommunication againſt whichſoever of the pope's bull 
two kings ſhould violate the treaty of Eſtaples; ſor the . 
and the pope, owning it to be one of the ar- Eſtaples 
ticles of the treaty, anſwered, that he was 
ready to grant ſuch a bull, provided the king 
of France did not oppoſe it, an inſtrument of 
wich he ordered to be given to the ambaſſa- 

ors, | . 

The emperor Frederick dying, in Auguſt, 
this year, Maximilian, his fon, king of the 
Romans, ſucceeded to the imperial throne. 

The 21ſt of the ſaid. month, John Moreton, Moreton is 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was made a cardi- made a 
nal of St. Anaſtaſius. cardinal. 

Henry, having had a thorough information e kin 
of every circumſtance relating to Perkin War- demands 
beck, ſent ambaſſadors to the archduke Philip, Warbeck 
to deſire him to deliver him up; repreſenting, ofthe arch. 
4 That it was contrary to the law of nations, due. 
« and the alliance they had made together, to 
cc protect a counterteir, who ſought to rob him 
c of the.crown by an evident impoſture ; that 
cc he had an account of all the paſſages of Per- 
ce kin's life, from his cradle, and offered to 
ce produce authentick proots of the cheat, as 
« well as of the death of the duke of York, 

«© whoſe name Warbeck borrowed ; and that, 
* a$ Perkin was only a theatrical king form- 
ce ed by the ducheſs of Burgundy, he hoped 
ce that the archduke would not ſcruple to ſur- 
render him into his hands.” Philip being 
{till a minor, his council told the . 
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1493. © That the archduke's intent was, conſtantly 
eto maintain a good underſtanding with the 
* king of England; and, therefore, he would 
e give no manner of aid to the pretended 
duke of York ; but, as the ducheſs of Bur- 
« gundy was ſovereign, in the lands of her 
* dowry, the archduke could not meddle with 
*« her affairs, or prevent her from doing what 
© ſhe judged expedient:” 
The treaty Philip thought, that he hid then the leſs 
of Scnlis reaſon to regard the king of England, as he 
9 had made a peace with Charles VIII, by a 
VIII. ang treaty concluded, at Senlis, thgg@3d of May; 
Philip. by which, Charles had reſtolWro the arch- 
duke his ſiſter, Margaret, with the earldoms 
of Artois and Burgundy ; yet he detained ſome 
towns, on promiſe to reſign/zhem, as ſoon as 
Philip was of age. ' 
A rupture The ambaſſadors brought Philip's anſwer to 
between the king, and, at the | time, told him, 
Henry and that there was A colluſion between him and the 
bo ducheſs of 2 ; and, upon this news, 
Henry broke off all commerce with the arch- 
duke, and baniſhed all the Flemings out of his 
kingdom. The archduke did the ws by the 
Engliſh, in Flanders; but the animoſity be- 
tween theſe two princes proceeded no farther, 
each fearing that he might, one day, want 
the other's aſſiſtance. | 


Henry In the interim, Henry, having, at length, 


wins Clif- gained Sir Robert Clifford, who was inttuſted 
ford, who with Warbeck's and the ducheſs's ſecrets, re- 
—_ a; ceived a perfect information of their correſ- 
ſecrerss Pondents, in England; and, as it muſt, of 
courſe, be dangerous to ſuffer the evil to in- 
creaſe, he reſolved to apply proper remedies. 
With this view, he ordered to be arreſted, 
in one day, and almoſt at the fame inſtant, 
ohn Ratcliffe, the lord Fitz- Walter, Sir Simon 
ontfort, Sir Thomas 'Thwaites, William 
D'Aubeney, Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Creſ- 
ſener, and Thomas Attwood ; who were all 
convicted and condemned, for high-treaſon, in 
adhering to, and promiting to aſſiſt the pre- 
tender. The lord Fitz-Walter was ſent priſo- 
ner to Calais, with ſome proſpect of obtaining 
a pardon ; but, his impatience cauſing him to 
attempt his eſcape, he was diſcovered and 
beheaded. Sir Simon Montforr, Sir Robert 
Ratcliffe, and William D'Aubeney were exe- 
cuted, immediately after their condemnation ; 
the reſt were pardoned ; and thoſe, that were 
apprehended, on the ſame account, among 
whom were certain Dominican triars, and Wil- 
liam Worſeley, dean of St. Paul's, were re- 
leaſed ; but Sir William Stanley, lord cham- 
berlain, whether he was not, as yet, accuſed, 
or the king was willing to ſtay for ſtronger 
proofs to convict him, was not touched, at 

that time. 
On the iſt of November, Henry wrote 


Henry no- 


| tiics to to king Charles, deſiring to be included in 


„ king the peace of Senlis, purſuant to the tenor of 
th > the treaty; and, the 17th of the aid month, 
would be he notified to him the ſame thing from Fer- 
included dinand, king of Naples, and Alphonſo, duke 
in the of Calabria, his ſon, who were expreſly inclu- 
peace of ded in the treaty of Senlis, on the part of the 


Scnlis, emperor and archduke ; nevertheleſs, the king 
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of France did not deſiſt from his d 
the kingdom of Naples. | 
England was m——_ iet, during the 
year 1494 ; for Perkin Warbeck ſtill continu- 
ed in Flanders, without offering to ſtir, the 
execution of his adherents convincing him, 
that the king knew more of his affairs than he 
imagined. 
ed, underhand, to learn more and more of 
the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, and what 
the ducheſs of Burgundy was contriving, in 
ngland and other places. In this, Sir Ro- 
bert Clifford, whom be had gained, was v 
ſerviceable ; who informed him, that Perkin 
had ſtill ſome dependence, in Ireland, and had 
written to the,earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
when he landed there from Portugal; which 
diſcovery led him to reſolve to take care of 
that iſland, that had been, hitherto, much 
neglected, Wirh this view, he made Henry, 
his fecond ſon, then only two years old, licu- 
tenant or governor of Ireland; but he appoint- 
ed, for deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, a man 
verſed in affairs, and employed in ſeveral am- 
baſſies; to whom he gave a very extenſive 
power, as well over the militia, as the civil 
government, that he might reduce the iſland 
to their allegiance. | 
Poynings, upon his arrival in Ireland, made 
a ſtrict inquiry after thoſe that were ſuſpect- 
ed of diſſatfection to the king; particularly, he 
vigorouſly attacked the earls of Deſmond and 


Kildare. The firſt took care to keep out of 


of the reach of the lord-deputy ; but the earl 
of Kildare was fent priſoner into England, 
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1494. 
Henry 
takes care 


of Ireland. 


n the interim, Henry endeavour- 


tho he was quickly ſent back by the king, 


with marks of friendſhip and eſteem. As he 
dreaded freſh commotions, in Ireland, where 
a rebellion, in his circumſtances, wonld have 
extremely embarraſſed him, he judged it ex- 
pedient to prevent them by acts of grace, ra- 
ther than ſeverity; and, therefore, he ſent a 
commiſhoner with a general pardon, in form, 
as well for the earl of Deſmond, as for all the 
Irith rebels, to ftifle, if poſſible, all the ſeeds 
of rebellion in that iſland, where the houſe of 
York had but too many adherents. * 

Whilſt Poynings was in Ireland, he aſſem- 
bled a parliament, famous for the ſtatutes 
enacted to the advantage of the crown of 
England, and of the Engliſh ſettled in the 
iſland ; and one of theſe ſtatutes, ſtill called 
Poyning's law, ran, that the parliament of 
Ireland ſhould not be convened, before the lord 
lieutenant and council had acquainted the king 
with the reaſons, and obtained the royal li- 
cenſe, under the great ſeal. It was likewiſe 
enacted, that all the ſtatutes ot England, re- 
lating to the publick, ſhould take place, in 
Ireland; and both theſe ſtatutes are iu force, 
to this day. | 


Tho' Henry had given ſeveral proofsret his Henry ex- 
ſelfiſh temper, they might be varniſhed Over; acts money 
becauſe the ſecret ſprings of his policy were >y un- 


not, as yet, fully known; but the cale was 


awful 


. : ines Ways. 
otherwiſe, with reſpe& to his proceedings, Bacon. 


this year, which maniteſtly diſcovered his na- 
tural diſpoſition ; for, tho he wanted the pre- 
tence of foreign affairs, he extorted large hong 

| rom 
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from private perſons, by forfeirures upon pe- 


ml laws, on purpoſe to fill his coffers. This 


ſtep was the more diſpleaſing to the people, 
as they evidently perccived, that it flowed 
from his nature, ſince he had no occaſion to 
make uſe of ſuch extraordinary methods ; for 


he was in peace with all the princes of Europe ; 


and he had drawn from the parliament two 
very conſiderable ſubſidies, ot which he had 
not expended a fourth part, and even that 
was repaid him with intereſt. Moreover, be- 
ſides feeral confiſcations, he received, every 
year, 50,000 livres of the king of France ; 
and all this, added to the uſual revenues of 
the crown, which were no leſs than in the 
preceding reigns, ſeemed to enable him to 
eaſe, inſtead of oppreſſing his ſubjects with 
frivolous accuſations, to drain their purſes. 
The firſt he attacked, in this manner, was 
Sir William Capel, alderman of London, who 
was fined 2700 l. and forced to compound 
with the king, for 1600 ; and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was charged with being the 
projector of theſe means, to procure the king 
money ; but, whether Henry's avarice daily 
increaſed, or the miniſters, who ſucceeded that 


-prelate, were ſtill leſs ſcrupulous, the people 


had but too great cauſe to lament him, after 
his deceaſe. | 

Towards the end of this year, Henry gave 
a freſh inſtance of his avarice, which proved 
extremely injurious to his reputation, eſpe- 
cially as he endeavoured to cover it with the 
veil of juſtice ; for, by ſecret advices from 
Sir Robert Clifford, he was informed, that 


ly apprehended ; and, next day, he was exa- 1494; 
mined by the council, where he confeſſed what www 


was ſufficient ro condemn him ; but the ſignal 
ſervice he had done the king, and the intereſt 
of the earl of Derby, his brother, induced him 
to hope, that he ſhould meet with gentle 
treatment. However, two things rendered 
his crime unpardonable; firſt, his immenſe 
riches, which promiſed the king a plentiful 
confiſcation; it, ſecondly, his being accuſ- 
ed, and, probably, convicted of ſaying to 
Clifford, in diſcourſing of Perkin Warbeck, 
« If he wagglgre, that young man was king 
« Edward's WM, he would never take np arms 
e againſt him.” This was wounding the king, 
in the moſt tender part, ſince he, in effect, 
owned, that the houſe of Vork had a better 
title than that of Lancaſter; but, if this had 
been his only crime, it is a queſtion, whether 
the judges would have {ſentenced him to death; 
ſo that he was, probably, convicted of actin 
more directly againſt the king, and holding 
intelligence with Warbeck and the ducheſs of 
Burgundy. All the favour, he could procure, 
was a delay of ſome weeks, to prepare for his 
fate, which he did not ſuffer, rill the begin- 
ning of the following year; bur, the king's 
rigour, on this occaſion, was, in appearance, 
exceſſive ; for all the world imagined, that he 
would pardon a lord to whom he was ſo high- 
ly obliged, and who had even put it 1n his 
power to exerciſe acts of mercy, by placing 
him on the throne ; moreover, he was bro- 
ther to the earl of Derby, a zealous ſervant, 
and father-in-law to the king. | 


Sir William Stanley, lord chamberlain, was The lord chamberlain's execution ſtruck a 3 great 
one of Perkin Warbeck's àdherents; and, terror, all over the kingdom; who was con, terror in 
tho” that lord had done him the greateſt ſer- demned, for a crime of which moſt Engliſh- England. 
vice imaginable, ſince he had gained him the men were guilty, viz. preferring the ticle of Bacon. 

victory, which raiſed him to the throne, he 


determined to ſacrifice him to his avarice, un- 
der the pretence of puniſhing his crime. I fay, 
to his avarice, and not to juſtice, or revenge ; 
for, if we may paſs a judgment, from his u- 
ſual condut to the ſtate-criminals, of whom 
there was nothing to be got, he would, doubt- 
leſs, have pardoned Stanley, had he not been 
rendered inexorable, by the defire of confiſ- 
cating his eſtate. | | 

To attain his ends, he ordered Clifford, ſtill 
in Flanders, to repair privately into England ; 
and, upon the news of the informer's arrival, 


he removed to the tower, that the lords, who 


thould be accuſed, might be more conve- 


niently arreſted. Clifford being ſecretly come 


to London, the king aſſembled the council, in 
the tower, and {ent for Sir Robert; who, 
falling down at his feet, implored his pardon, 


York to that of Lancaſter; but they were {till 
more terrified, to perceive that the king had 
planred ſpies about that lord, to inſpect his 
conduct. As this might be every man's caſe, 
the great men were atraid of ſpeaking their 
ſentiments to one another, leſt rhoſe, whom 
whom they thought their beſt friends, ſhould 
be the king's ſpies ; but this reſtraint was, in 
ſome meaſure, made up by ſwarms ot libels 
againſt the judges, the council, and even the 
king; which licenſe ſo diſpleaſed the king, 
that he took away the lives of five perſons, 
convicted of diſperling theſe libels. 

Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
one of Henry's favourites, was tranſlated, this 
year, to the ſee of Durham. 

Prince Henry, the king's ſecond ſon, two 
years old, was alſo, the ſame year, created 


duke of York. 


offering to declare whatever he knew of the Tho'a truce was concluded with Scotland, A negoti- 
conſpiracy ; and the king, immediately, par- to the 3oth of April, 1501, there ſtill remain- ation 1 
doned him, but on expreſs condition, that ed ſome differences between the Engliſh and Scotlan 
he ſhould conceal nothing of what was come Scots, about certain lands on the borders of 
to his knowledge. Upon this, Clifford im- the two kingdoms, and the fiſhery of the river 
peached ſeveral perſons, and, among the reſt, Eske ; but Henry, continually dreading ſome 1221 Mez 
the lord chambrelain ; but, the king ſeeming domeſtick inſurrection, was extremely deſirous-— 
extremely ſurpriſed, charged him to take care to have no diſputes with his neighbours ; and, 
| what he ſaid, ſince his lite lay at ſtake, if the therefore, he had, in May, this year, moved, 
| aecuſation ſhould prove groundleſs. Clifford that the affairs between England and Scot- 
8 perſiſting, the lord Chamberlain was quick - land might be adjuſted. King James ſeeming 
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1494. to have the ſame inclination, they both ſent 
ambaſſadors to Caldſtream, to negotiate ſome 
expedient; and Richard Fox was at the head 
of the Engliſh ambaſſy; but, with all his ad- 
dreſs, he could not end a conteſt, tliat, in all 
appearance, might eaſily be decided; which 
led Henry to ſuſpect, that the king of Scot- 
land reſerved it, for an occaſion of quarrel, 
and to order the earl of Surrey to be upon his 
guard, in the north. 
Charles Charles VIIL undertook, this year, the 
VIII. un- long projected conqueſt of the kingdom of 
dertakes Naples; but this affair is ſo n8torious, that it 
- © oF is unneceſlary to relate the particulars ; tho”, 
que 0 * 8 . . 
Naples. at the ſame time, it is requiſite briefly to men- 
Comin, tion the riſe and principal events. 
An ab- The poſterity of Charles of Anjou, firſt kin 
ſtract of of Sicily, of the houſe of France, was divide 
the ſucceſ- into two branches; one of which reigned, in 
fin of the Naples, and the other, in Hungary. After 
kingdom : gary 
of Naples. ſeveral revolutions, the crown of Naples fell, 
Colien. at length, to Joan, the firſt of that name; but, 
Capac. in 1380, Charles de Durazzo, of the branch 
2 of Hungary, claiming the ſame crown, and 
w repairing into Italy, attacked queen Joan, who, 
being preſſed by this enemy, adopted Lewis I, 
duke of Anjou, uncle to Charles VI, king of 
France ; and, thenceforward, there was a con- 
tinual war between the two houſes of Anjou. 
At laſt, Charles de Durazzo remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Naples, and was ſucceeded by La- 
diſlaus, his fon ; who, dying, in 1414, left 
the crown of Naples to Joan II, his ſiſter. In 
the interim, Lewis I, duke of Anjou, and 
Lewis II, his ſon, conftantly ſtiled themſelves 
kings of Sicily, and maintained their preten- 
ſions to Sicily, on this ſide the Pharo, or the 
kingdom of Nipples) and Lewis II, who died, 
in 1417, left three ſons, viz. Lewis III, Rene, 
and Charles. 

In 1421, Lewis III. led an army into Na- 
les, to dethrone Joan II, who, to ſupport 
erſelf, adopted Alphonſo, king of Arragon ; 

and Alphonſo, arriving in the kingdom of 
Naples, compelled Lewis IIL to quit the 
country, and retire into France. Shortly at- 
ter, upon a quarrel between Joan and Al- 
phonſo, Joan, revoking his adoption, adopt- 
ed the very Lewis of Anjou, that would have 
deprived her of the crown, and declared him 
her preſumptive heir and ſucceflor ; but Lewis 
died, without iſſue, in 1431; and Joan de- 
parted this life, the following Yeats having 
made a will, in favour of Rene of Anjou, bro- 
ther to Lewis III. 

Rene made ſome attempts to take poſſeſſi- 
on of the kingdom of Naples, but to no pur- 
poſe; for Alphonſo, king of Arragon, kept 
the crown, till his death, in 1458; leaving the 
Kingdom of Arragon to John, his legitimate 
ſon, and that of Naples to Ferdinand, his 
baſtard. . 

Mezerai, In 1474, Rene made a will, appointing for 
his heir Charles, carl of Maine, his nephew, 
ſon to Charles, his younger brother, to the 


prejudice of Violante, his daughter, ducheſs 


of Lorrain, and Rene, his grandſon, the duke 
of Lorrain. 
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Charles, earl of Maine, nephew and heir 14924. 
of king Rene, died, in 1481, leaving Lewis 
XI, king of France, his ſole heir; and by ver- * _ 
tue of this will, Charles VIII, fon to Lewis ten of 


be | 
XI, pr that he had a right to the 7 
kingdom of Naples. claim. 


t what has been ſaid be never ſo lightly 
conſieerhd, it will, doubtleſs, appear, that 
Charles's title to the kingdom of Naples was 
very diſputable ; but, to determine this affair in 
a:judicial way, it would have been neceſſary to 
examine two points of equal importance. Firſt, 
whether Joan II. could revoke the adoption 
of Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and adopt 
Lewis of Anjou, in his room. Indeed, the 
French hiſtorians alledge, that Alphonſo would 
have dethroned his benefactreſs, and, upon 
that ſuppoſition, the revocation ſeems to be 
juſt and reaſonable ; but the Arragonians deny 
the fact, aſcribing it to Joan's levity, who was 
fickle and capricious. In the next place, ſup- 
poſing the houſe of Anjou's title better than 
that of the houſe of Arragon, it muſt have 
been examined, whether king Rene could ſer 
aſide Violante, his daughter, and her heirs, 
and give the kingdom of Naples to Charles, 
earl of Maine, his nephew. It could not be 
2 in favour of this will, that the 

ingdom of Naples was a maſculine het, ſince 
the houſe of Anjou's title was derived from a 
daughter; ſo that Charles VIII. could lay no 
claim to that kingdom, only upon ſuppoſition 
that the laws decided theſe two points, in his 
behalf,which, to ſay no worſe, was very doubt- 
ful and precarious. Moreover, the houſe of 
Arragon had another title, founded upon a 
60 years poſſeſſion ; but what rendered this 
affair extremely intricate was, that the popes, 
as ſoverign lords of Naples, ſeemed to have 
decided 1t, in favour of the houſe of Anjou, 
by inveſting the princes of that houſe with 
this kingdom. 

But it was not ſo much his title to the The cauſes 
kingdom of Naples, that put Charles VIII. - the war 
upon this conqueſt, as the juncture of time, M ha. "9p 
and the ſituation of the affairs of Italy. Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples, had two ſons; viz. 
Alphonſo, who was ſtiled duke of Calabria, 
and Frederick; and Alphonſo had a ſon,named 
Ferdinand, after his grandfather. Theſe Ar- 
rogonian princes were not only deteſted, in 
Naples, but in the reſt of Italy; and, beſides, 
old king Ferdinand had banithed the prince 
of Salerno, with all the other heads of the An- 
gevin faction. Theſe exiles excited Charles 
ro undertake the conqueſt of Naples; but this 
alone would not have been ſufficient, had he 
not been encouraged by Ludovico Sforza, 
uncle to the duke of Milan. "The occaſion 
was this: 

The duchy of Milan was paſſed from the The affairs 
family of Viſconti, to that of Sforza; Philippo of Milan. 
Maria Viſconti, laſt duke of that houſe, hav- Bern. 


ing adopred Francis Sforza, who had eſpouſed . 
Blanche, his only daughter. Milan. 


Franciſco Sforza, becoming duke of Milan, 
upon the deceaſe of his father-in-law, died, in 


1466, leaving two ſons, Galeazzo, his ſuc- 
10 M ceſſor, 
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de, the former being aſſaſſinated, 
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ceſſor, and Ludovico, firnamed the Black; 
John Ga- 
leazzo, his fon, ſucceeded him, under the 
guardianſhip of his mother, a woman inta- 
mous for her lewdneſs, and of Ludovico, his 


uncle, In proceſs of time, the 5 duke 
eſpouſed Iſabella, daughter to Alphonſo, duke 


of Calabria, eldeſt ſon to Ferdinand, king of 


Naples; but, John Galeazzo being a prince 
of a mean genius, Ludovico, his uncle, en- 
groſſed the whole power, leaving to his ne- 
— only the bare ducal title, without giving 
im much concern. However, Iſabella, his 
ducheſs, diſdaining to ſee the duke, her ſpouſe, 
without any authority, complained to the 
duke of Calabria, her father, of this ill uſage; 
and, ſoon aſter, the duke perſuaded Ferdi- 
nand, his father, to proclaim war againſt Lu- 
dovico, to compel him to reſign the govern- 
ment to his nephew. 
To avoid this war, Ludovico excited Charles 
VIII. to undertake the conqueſt of Naples, 
by inſpiring him with hopes, that he would 


adſſſiſt him, with all his forces; and he like- 


wiſe deſigned to make uſe of Charles's aid, 
to become maſter of the duchy of Milan, 
and diſpoſſeſs John Galeazzo, his nephew. 


He had already taken ſome ſecret meaſures, 


Charles's 


departure 
and jour- 
to ney 
Rome. 
Commin. 


with the emperor Maximilian, to whom he 
had given Blanche, his niece, in marriage, with 
a dowry of 400,000 crowns ; and Maximilian 
had privately inveſted him with the duchy of 
Milan, for him and his heirs. 

Upon the rumour of Charles VIIT's peo 

rations for the conqueſt of Naples, king 

erdinand offered him an annual tribute of 
50,000 crowns ; but the propoſal was rejected; 
and Ferdinand died, a little before Charles's 
expedition, being ſucceeded by Alphonſo, 
his eldeſt ſon. 

The war -of Naples, at firſt view, ſeems 
entirely foreign to the Hiſtory of England; 
yet, as it was the ſource and origin of many 
remarkable tranſactions, in Europe, in the 
next century, - I judged it not impr to 
ſhew the 3 _ for the — — Nog 
it is neceſſary to relate the principal events. 

Charles VIII, departing from Paris, in Ju- 
ly, 1494, came to Att. in Piedmont, where 


he fell ſick of the ſmall- pox; and, this diſtem- 


per detaining him, at Aſti, he could not pro- 


Ceed, till the 6th of October, to Turin, where 


he was obliged to borrow the ducheſs of Sa- 
voy's jewels, fo preſſing was his want of money, 
to execute ſuch an important undertaking. Lu- 
dovico Storza, who made haſte to meet him, 
accompanied him to Pavia, where they found 


duke John Galeazzo out of order, upon eating 


ſomething that his uncle, Ludovico, had caul- 
ed to be given him; and, when they arrived 
at Placentia, they heard of John Galeazzo's 
death. Then Ludovico leſt the king, in or- 
der to take poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, 
tho” the late duke, his nephew, had left a 


ſon; and Ludovico, having obtained what he 


deſired, had not the ſame attachment for the 
king of France, as before; but, on the con- 
trary, it was his ſole ſtudy how to expel him 


ſive, that kin 


his ſecond fon, 


: 


9 
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out of Italy, by a league of which he was the 1494. 


promoter. 

In the interim, Charles, purſuing. his march, 
entered the ſtate of Florence, and forced 
Peter de Medicis, the duke, to deliver him 
four of his beſt towns, and lend him money. 
He made his entry into the city of Florence, 
the 17th of November, and publiſhed his 
maniſeſto concerning the war with Naples; 
then he took the rout to Rome; and all the 
_ in the eccleſiaſtical ftate, readily 

rought him their keys. Alexander VI, up- 
on Charles's approach, required prince Fer- 
dinand, ſon to the king of Naples, to depart 
from Rome, where he was received, ſome 


time before; and, on the other hand, Frede- 
rick, Alphonſo's brother, who was on the coaſt 


of Genoa, with a fleet, came to Naples, 
where things were in the utmoſt conſternati- 
on. Thus, Charles having paſled through 
Italy, without the leaſt reſiſtance, entered 
Rome, the 28th of December, whillt the 


pope, in a fright, ſhut himſelf up, in the 


caitle of Angelo, for the ſecurity of his per- 


fon; but it is, now, time to return to the at- 


fairs of England. 
Henry, tinding 

Scotland went on very 

not diſcover any viſible reaſon, was apprehen- 


the river Eske, to violate the truce ; where- 
fore, not to be ſurpriſed, he ordered the 
earl of Surrey to levy troops, for the defence 
of the north, againſt the attempts of rhe Scots 


and Iriſh; but theſe attempts, which he pre- 


tended to fear, were only an excuſe to put 
himſelf in a ſtate of defence, in caſe he ſhould 
be attacked by the king of Scotland. | 


Www 
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that the negot iat ion with A precaue 
ſlowly, tho? he could tion of 
Henry a- 


James would take occaſion, Fat Scat. 


from their differences about the fiſhery of AR. Pub. 


Shortly after, he made the duke of York, The duke 


marches, tho' he was only three years old, 
having made him, | laſt year, lord lientenant 


that muſt, otherwiſe, have been given to two 
ſeveral lords ; for no prince ever better under- 
ſtood the art of husbanding his money, and 
making every thing turn to his advantage. 
The ducheſs of Fork, mother to — 
IV. and Richard III. died, this year, in a 
_= advanced ape, 
n July, Alexander VI. ſent into England 
a bull, impowering all the biſhops of the — 
dom to abſolve the rebels, which, by Inno- 


ſent VIII's bull, was ſolely granted the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


attempt, in England, bei 
king was informed of all his correſpondents; 
but, as the ducheſs of Burgund could not re- 


to ſound the people's aſfection for 
the houſe of York, without waiting any longer 
for the aſſiſtance of the great men, who, be- 


ing narrowly watched, were extremely 5 
al 


preſident of the northern of York is 

made go- 
vernor of 
the north. 


of Ireland; by which means, he kept in his A8. Eub. 
own coffers the ſalaries of both theſe poſts, 


Perk inWarbeck had not, as yet, made any Perkin's 
ſenſible that the attempt 


upon the 
county of 
Kent mif- 
linquiſh her hopes of gaining ſome advantage carrics. 
by the idol the had formed, the, at length, re- Hall. 

ſolved, to ſend him into England; judging it Bacon. 


A ren 
able 
tute. 


Baco 
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1495. and ſhe likewiſe perceived, that, if the people 
ſeemed ready to rife, there would be no want 


acte 


of great men, to ſupport and conduct them. 
She, therefore, having given orders to prepare 
ſome forces and ſhips, cauſed Perkin War- 
beck to embarque, and make a deſcent, in the 
county of Kent; whilſt, in the interim, Hen- 
5 entirely ignorant of theſe preparations, in 
landers, took a progreſs to Yorkſhire, to 
viſit the counteſs, his mother; but, as the 
projected invaſion miſcarried, it was not doubt- 
ed, that the king, being informed of the pre- 
tended duke of York's deſign, had taken that 
journey, on purpoſe to draw him into the 
ſnare, ſo perſuaded were people, that policy 
was the ſpring of all his actions. | 
Perkin, purfuant to the ducheſs of 4 
dy's directions, arrived upon the coaſt of Kent, 
near Sandwich, and landed ſome men, to 
ſound the ſentiments af the inhabitants; and 
theſe troops greatly bogſted of the powerful 
armament the duke of York had made, in 
Flanders, pretending that the ſhips, in view, 
were but a ſmall part of the fleet which would 
ſoon appear; but the people, finding that theſe 
men were almoſt all foreigners, inſtead of join- 
ing them, conſulted the gentlemen of the 
county, to know how they ſhould behave ; and 
it was reſolved, that they ſhould feign to be 
be po. to aſſiſt Perkin, to allure him to- land, 
and take him priſoner. Purſuant to this reſolu- 
tion, they took up arms and a ed on the 
coaſt, making ſigns, to invite Perkin and his 
men to land ; but Perkin and his counſellor, 
Frion, ſuſpecting the artifice, kept on board, 
expecting the return of ſome of their troops, 
to inform them of what paſſed, on ſhore ; 
and, at laſt, the Kentiſhmen, perceiving that 
they could draw in no more, fell upon thoſe 
that were already landed, and cut them 1n 


pieces, except about 150, who, being taken 


alive, were all hanged, by Henry's or- 
der, Perkin, being an eye-witneſs to this 
tragical ſpectacle, weighed anchor and re- 
turned into Flanders; and the king, who was 
then on his progreſs, hearing of the deſcent, in- 
tended to turn back towards Kent; but, pre- 
aw after, receiving news of what was tranſ- 

, he proceeded on his journey, and ſpent 
ſome time with the counteſs, his mother, at 
the earl of Nerby's houſe ; with an intent to 
make a ſort of excuſe to that lord, for putting 
his brother to death, and alſo to give him a 
proof of the continuance of his favour. 

The 13th of Oftober,the king aſſembled a 
parliament, in which, it was enacted, that no 
perſon ſhould be impeached or attainted, for 
afliſting the king, for the time being; but it ĩs 
obvious, that the deſign of this act was to hin- 
der a ſtrict examination of the king's title to 
the crown, ſince, whatever was the conſequence, 
thoſe that ſerved him would be always in ſate- 


ty. Indeed, the precedent he had himſelf 
given, in the condemnation of thoſe that car- 


ried atms for Richard III, muſt have render- 
ed his friends apprehenſive of being in the 
ſame caſe, upon a like revolution; but the 
clauſe, in the body of the ftatute, that, if, 
hereafter, any act of attainder thould pals 
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again ſuch, as aſſiſted the king, for the time 1495. 
being, it ſhould be of no force, was itſelf void Www 


and of no eſſect; for how could an act of the 
preſent limit the power of a future parliament, 
and cauſe an act, in its nature revocable, to 
be perpetually binding ? In the mean while, 
this ſtatute, which ſeemed to be made, ſolely 
tor the people's ſafety, was, in reality, only 
for the king's ſecurity; and it diſcovered 
Henry's diſquiet and uncertainty, with reſpe& 
to his title. 

An act was likewiſe paſſed, to oblige thoſe 
who had not paid their quota of the benevo- 
lence, to pay the arrears, by a limited time ; 
which brought in large ſums to the king, the 
arrears of this tax being very conſiderable, 
becauſe, as the war with France was of a 
ſhort continuance, many perſons had declined 
to pay, either in full, or in part ; and the 
Collection of the Publick Acts ſhews, that the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was indebted, no 
leſs than 1500 l. ſterling. 


Beſore the parliament broke up, the king Warbeck 
received 8 that Perkin Warbeck <omes to 
reland ; and, as this muſt, of Ireland. 


was landed, in 
courſe, be with ſome evil deſign, he ordered, 
that the coaſts ſhould be diligently guarded, in 
order to oppoſe a deſcent, wherever it was 
made. It was but too true, that the ducheſs of 
Burgundy had ſent Perkin into Ireland, to 
raiſe a rebellion ; and ſhe had ſecretly treat- 
ed with the king of Scotland, who, probably, 
had engaged to aſſiſt him. It is generally be- 
lieved, that the emperor, the archduke Phi- 
lip, and the king of France, were allo con- 
cerned: in the plot; the two former, in revenge 
of Henry's prohibiting his ſubjects all com- 
merce with the Lou - Countries; and the other, 
to prevent his entering into a league, that was 
forming in Italy, to which he was ſtrenuouſſy 
ſollicited ; but, however that be, in all pro- 
bability, James, in promiſing to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the pretended duke of York, had 
been induced by ſome private view, or by the 
ſolicitations of ſome other prince. 


In the interim, ſince Poynings had been in je goes to 
Ireland, the affairs of that iſland were entirely Scotland, 
altered; ſo that Perkin, not finding the coun- and king 


try inclined ro favour his deſigns, departed 


for Scotland, where, in all appearance, he one of his 
knew he ſhould be kindly received. When relations. 


he arrived at Edinburgh, he demanded an 
audience of the king, by the name of the duke 
of York ; and, James pretending to be ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed, gave him a ſolemn recep- 
tion, in the preſence of the whole court. Per- 
kin made a long ſpeech, recounting his ficti- 
tious adventures, and how he eſcaped the 
cruelty of Richard III; and then he inveighed 
againit Henry Tudor, who had uſurped the 
crown of England, and unjuſtly detained it 
from the lawful heirs of Edward IV. He co- 
pioully inſiſted on the ſteps he had taken, to 
attempt the recovery of his kingdom ; and he 
concluded with ſaying, that, ſeveral accidents 
having diſconcerted his mealures, he was come 


to put himſelf under his protection, hoping 
that, aided by ſuch a generous prince, he 
ſhould expel the uſurper, and * the 

| throne 
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1495. throne of his anceſtors; and that, upon this, 
WV he ſhould always regard him, as a brother, 


and, on all occaſions, demonſtrate his gra- 
titude. 

James ſeemed to be touched with Perkin's 
misfortunes, and told him, that, whoſoever 
he was, he ſhould not repent of putring him- 
ſelf into his hands; yet he feigned to have till 
ſome doubt, to ſhew that it was upon a ma- 
ture examination, that he was convinced of 
the truth ; and, ſhortly after, he publickly 
owned him, for duke of York, and gave him 
in marriage Catharine Gordon, daughter to 
the earl of Huntley, one of the handſomeſt 
and moſt accompliſhed ladies, in Scotland. 

Henry, whether he had received private 


projects to advice ct what was plotting againſt him, or it 


marry his 
daughter 


was purely the effect of his foreſight, ardently 


to the king deſired to live in a good underſtanding with 


of Scot- 


— 


= + 
+ x 
pe” 
1, 


the king of Scotland ; and, therefore, he had 
impowered his ambaſſadors, who were order- 


ed to repair to Caldſtream, to treat of the 


marriage of Margaret, his eldeſt daughter, 
with that monarch. Indeed, this match was 
accompliſhed, ſome years after; but, in all 
likelihood, it was not mentioned, in this con- 
greſs, the Engliſh ambaſſadors having, doubt- 
leſs, perceived, that ſuch a propoſal would be, 
then, unſeaſonable. 

The 28th of January, 1495, Charles VIII. 
departed from Rome, having received the 
ſtrongeſt towns of the eccleſiaſtical ſtare, with 
cardinal Cziar Borgia, natural ſon to pope 
Alexander VI, in hoſtage ; but, whilit he 
was on his march, the ambaſſador of Ferdi- 
nand, king of Spain, informed him, from his 
maſter, that, when he engaged not to moleſt 
him, in the conqueſt of Naples, he did not in- 
tend, that this conqueſt was to extend to all 
Italy; that, notwithſtanding, he ſaw him 
poſſeſſed of Florence, Piſa, and all the papal 
dominions; that, therefore, he declared, that 
he did not think himſelf obliged to obſerve 
their treaty; and, accordingly, the ambaſſa- 
dor tore it in pieces, before his face; yet 
Charles, who was ſailing with a proſperous 
gale, made a jeſt of the ſe menaces, and pur- 
ſued his march. 

In the interim, Alphonſo, the new king of 
Naples, finding that he ſhould be attacked by 
a powerſul king, who was now upon the bor- 
ders of his dominions, was entirely diſcourag- 
ed ; and, knowing he was not beloved by his 
lubjects, he reſigned his crown to Ferdinand, 
his fon, and retired to a monaſtery, where he 
died, this very year; but the new king, in 
order to defend his kingdom, advanced to- 
wards the frontiers, to endeavour to ſtop the 
king of France; yet he was ſuddenly deforted 
by his own troops. In this extremity, he 
would have retired to Naples, but the gates 
were ſhut againſt him ; and, in a word, he 
was forced to (eek a retreat, in the little iſle 
of Iſchia, having firſt garriſoned the caſtles 
of his metropolis, where he could enter, with- 
our paſſing through the city. 

In the mean while, Charles ſtill continued 


his march; and Triulzi, a Milaneſe, who was 
in the ſervice of the king of Naples, having 


ſurrendered Capua, all the reſt of the rowns 1495. 
ſent him deputies, with offers of ſubmiffion. . 


At laſt, he entered Naples, the 22d of Febru- 
ary ; and, a few days after, he became maſter 
of the caſtles. 

Such a torrent of ſucceſs ſo blinded the young 
monarch and his council, that they knew 
not how to take any proper meaſures, to ſe- 
cure this conqueſt ; and, by degrees, the 
towns, that had ſubmitted, returned to their 
ſovereign ; for his army, which was not very 
numerous, could not furniſh all places with 
garriſons; moreover, the French rendered 
themſelves ſo odious to the inhabitants of Na- 
ples, that they ſoon repented of their ſubmiſ- 
ſton to them. | 


But what moſt embroiled the conqueror's Bembo, 


affairs was a league formed againſt him by the 
pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, the 
archduke, the king of Naples, Ludovico Sforza, 
new duke of Milan, and the republick of Ve- 
nice; and this league, which was to laſt, 25 
years, was figned, the 25th of March, 1495, 
when the contederates began to aſſemble their 
forces. 

Charles now found, that it was time to think 
of his return; but he was reſolved, firſt, to make 
a triumphant entry into Naples; from whence 
he departed, the 2oth of May, for France, 
leaving only a few troops to defend his conqueſt. 
However, the allies did not ſuffer him to re- 
tire, without oppoſition; for they expected him, 
upon his rout, with an army of 40, ooo men, 
and poſted themſelves, at Fornova, to oppoſe 
his paſſage. Tho? Charles was much inferior, 
in number of troops, he determined to give 
them battle, being ſenfible that he muſt either 
conquer, or Peril; and the battle was fought, 


on the 6th of July; but the king of France de- The battle 
feated that formidable army, and, on the 15th EY wa 


of that month, arrived at Aſti. | 
Whilſt he marched through Italy, Naples 
again ſubmitted to Ferdinand; and almoſt all 
the towns, that were ſtill in the French intereſt, 
followed her example. The duke of Mont- 
penſier, left by Charles, at Naples, with a few 
troops, retired to the caſtle ot le Ovo, where, af- 


ter maintaining a ſiege of three months, he was, 


at laſt, conſtrained to capitulate ; and, thus, 
Charles who had conquered the kingdom of 
Naples, in the ſpace of three weeks, loſt it, 
with the ſame rapidity. He aiterwards form- 
ed ſeveral projects, to recover his conqueſt ; 
but they proved abortive. 

This year, the emperor Maximilian came 
into the Low-Countries, and reſigned the 
government to his ſon, Philip, tho” he ſtil! 
wanted ſome years to be ot age; and then, he 
returned into Germany ; but Philip, being 
no longer under the emperor's guardianſhip, 
ſent, about the end of the year, ambaſladors 
to Henry, to negotiate the renewal of the 
commerce between England and the Low- 
Countries. 

The ambaſſadors eaſily ſucceeded, in their 
negotiation ; for the renewal of the commerce, 
which they came to deſire, was no leſs neceſ- 
ſary for the Engliſh than the Flemings ; ſo 
that, on the the 24th of February 1496, was 

85 | concluded, 


1496. 
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rpetual friendſhip between Henry and 

lip ; and the trade between the nations 
was ſettled, to the fatisfaftion of both the 
parties. is) 1 
Among the articles of | this treaty, there 
were two eſpecially very remarkable ; by the 
firſt of which, the two princes engaged to give 
neither aid,. nor protection, to the rebellious 
ſubjects of either; and Philip, in particular, 
expreſly obliged himſelf to hinder: the ducheſs 
dowager of Burgundy, from harbouring the 
king's rebellious ſubjects, in the lands ſhe poſ- 
feſſed, by what title ſoever ſhe. held them, 
whether of dowry, or otherwiſe; but, if ſhe 
acted, contrary to this prohibition, he pro- 
miſed to7deprive her of all her poſſeſſions, in 
the Low-Countries. 1 1 

By another article it was, in expreſs terms, 

agreed, that any veſſcl, ſuffering ſhipwrack, 
on the coaſts of either of the two princes, 
ſhould not be liable to confiſcation, if there 
was left alive a man, woman, or child, a dog; 
a cat, or a cock. 

The Flemings termed this treaty Intercurſus 
magnus, or the great Treaty of Commerce, 
not only on account of the great number of 
articles, but principally with reſpect to an- 
other, made - afterwards; and which, not 
being ſo much to their advantage, was called 
Intercurſus malus, or the bad Treaty. 

It appears from the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts, that, March the 5th, this year, the 
king granted a patent to John Cabott, a Ve- 
netian, and to three of his ſons, to go in queſt 
of new lands, with Engliſh colours, on con- 
dition, that all charges being deducted, they 
ſhould give the king a fifth of the profit. 
The king In the interim, the king of Scotland, not 
oh we ſatisfied with affording the counterfeit duke 
Warbeck's Of York a ſanctuary, in his dominions, like- 
invaſion, wiſe undertook to place him on the throne of 
England; for he was told, that, as ſoon as 
he appeared, in that kingdom, at the head of 
an army, all the Yorkiſts would riſe, in favour 
of the prerender. It was with this view, 
that, immediately after his arrival in Eng- 
land, he took care to diſperſe the pretended 
duke's proclamation, in which the king was 
called an uſurper, tyrant, and murderer ; and, 
beſides, he promiſed all ſorts of favours to 
ſuch as would aid the lawful heir, to deſtroy 
him that unjuſtly detaincd the crown; but, 
notwithſtanding this proclamation, not a man 
offered to join the Scots. Indeed, Henry was 
deteſted, eſpecially in thoſe parts; but, as, 
ſince Perkin had aſſumed the title of duke ot 
York, many were undeceived, and others in 
doubt, it. was judged improper to hazard lite 
and ſortune, without a greater aſſurance, that 
it was really for a ſon of Edward IV. More- 
over, the execution of the lord chamberlain 
ſo terrified all, that they deſpaired of the 
king's pardon ; and, at length, James, finding 
that there was no room to expect, that the 
Engliſh would take up arms, for. his duke of 
York, that he might not wholly loſe his la- 
bour, ravaged Northumberland, and acquired 
a great booty; but Perkin, pretending to be 
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1496. concluded, at London, a treaty of peace and 


- _ 
extremely moved with the calamities of the 1496. 
Engliſh,” conjured that prince, before his whole Www 
court, to ſpare his miſerable. ſubje&s. This 

was a very artfut device, to perſuade the pub- 

lick, that he was no impoſtor; but James 
anſwered, with a ſmile, that he thought him 

very genetotis, to be ſo ſollicitous about 
what was none of his, in order to fave it 

for the uſe of his enemy. In the interim, 

the news of, that an Engliſh army was ad- 
vaneing, made him reſolve to return into his 

own country, —_— unwilling to expoſe his 

great ſpoils to the hazard of a battle; ſo that 

this expedition, - on. which he founded ſuch 

raiſed expeCtarions, ended only in the ruin of 

the people of Northumberland. 

During theſe tranſactions, in England, Charles 
Charles VIII, leſt Henry ſhould enter into VII. 
the league of Italy, procured the peace of ®v{s the 
Eſtaples to be confirmed by the ſtates, pur- COT 5 _ 
ſuant to the treaty, which he had, hitherto, be n- 
neglected, the? it was ratified by the parlia- firmed by 
ment of England, the preceding year; yet, the ſtates, - 
not thinking it expedient to aſſemble the ** Pub. 
ſtates 4s he cauſed the peace to be ap- 

proved by the ſtates of each province, and, 

in all appearance, to Henry's ſatisfaction. 

We find, in the Collection of the Publick. Acts, 

the approbations of the ſtates of Languedoc, 

Nor mandy, and ſeveral other provinces ; and 

alſo of particular towns of little note, ſigned 

by great numbers of people of inferior rank 


and condition. 

Tho the king of Scotland's invaſion had 
proved .abortive, he was ſtill apprehenſive of 
tuture attempts, that might be attended with 
dangerous conſequences ; for he knew, that 
his ſubjects were diſpleaſed; that the Yorkitts 
were very numerous; that Ircland was diſ- 


afſccted; and that Perkin Warbeck was in 


Scotland ready to take advantage of theſe diſ- 
poſitions. Jo guard againſt the danger, which 
might ariſe from all theſe quarters, he grant- 
ed, firſt, a general pardon to all the Iriſh ad- 
herents of the pretended duke ot. York, leſt 
the dread of punithment ſhould induce them 
to revolt; ſecondly, he commiſſioned Richard 
Fox, biſhop of Durham, to try, as of himſelt, 
to negotiate, with the king ot Scotland, a 
treaty of marriage between his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, Margaret, and that monarch ; and, laſt- 
ly, he ſent ambaſladors to Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, to ratiſy his alliance with them, and . 
ſecure, by freſh engagements, the marriage of 
Arthur, his eldeſt ſon, with Catharine, their 
third daughter. 

Some time before, he diſpatched to Rome ye enters 
Robert Sherburn, who, in his name, enter- into the ' 
ed into the league of Italy againſt Charles league of 
VIII; and, the 23d of September, he con- ah. 
firmed what his ambaſſador had done; by 
which he thought himſelf ſufficiently ſup- 
ported; for he had nothing to fear trem the 
king of France, who was, elſewhere, employ- 
ed, and he was allied to the moſt potent 
princes of Europe. As to the king ot Scot- 
land, he believed, that he could eatily reſiſt 
him, in caſe of an attack; and, tho* he had 
juit taken ſteps, to make peace with that 
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1496, prince, and had gtounds to hope for ſucceſs, 
A he determined to improve this opportunity to 
demand a ſubſidy of the parliament, as well 
to put himſelt in a poſture of defence, as to 
revenge the inſults of the Scots. With this 
view, he called a. parliament, the 16th of 
January following; however, it was not diffi- 
cult to foreſee, that the king of Scotland, being 
aſſiſted neither by France, the arehduke, nor 
the ducheſs of B dy, would not alone un- 
dertake a war, for the ſake of Perkin War- 
beck, tho' he was fo blind, as to think him 
do be the real duke of York. - 
The mar- In October, this year, Jane, ſecond daugh- 
rage of ter to Ferdinand and Iſabella, came into the 
the arch- Fr | * 
duke with Low-Countries, to marry the archduke Philip, 
Jane of to whom ſhe had been contracted; Iſabella, 
Arragon, her eldeſt ſiſter, had been eſpouſed, in 1490, 
an ot to Alphonſo, king of Portugal, who died, 
of Wet, ſhortly after ; and the ſhips, that brought 
with the Jane into the Low-Countries, carried Mar- 
prince of garet of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter, into Spain, 
Spain. to conſummate her marriage with prince 
John, heir apparent of Caſtile and Arragon. 
1497. The parliament meeting, the beginning of 
The par- the year 1497, the king made a ſpeech to 
liament both houſes, highly aggravating the affront 
ſubſidy for received from the king of Scotland ; and he, 
the Scotch very pathetically repreſented the calamities 
war. endured by his northern ſubjects, when the 
Hollingſh. truce ſhould have ſecured them from ſuch pro- 
vocations. In a word, he told them, that 
his honour, and the protection he owed his 
people, would not ſuffer him to paſs over theſe 
inſults, with impunity ; and the parliament, 
apprehending his meaning, gave him a ſubſidy, 
atter which, they were inſtantly diſſolved, as 
having been called, on purpoſe for that affair. 
The kin Tho' Henry expected much from his nego- 
haſtens the tiation with the king of Scotland, he believed 
2 it neceſſary to prepare for war; for, wichout 
dy. ſuch preparations, negotiations generally prove 
| abortive. The levy of the ſublidy granted by 
the parliament was the firſt and principal ob- 
ject ot his care; and the neceſſity of a war 
with Scotland furniſhed him with a pretence 
to haſten that affair, from which he hoped 
the ſame advantage as from that of Bretagne; 
namely, to put the whole into his coffers. 
In order to this, it was requiſite, that it ſhould 
he entirely levicd, betore the concluſion of the 
treaty with Scotland, otherwiſe the people 
would pay their reſpective ſums, with reluc- 
tance ; but, as the king ſet his heart upon 
this aflair, he iſſued out very ftriEt orders to 
the commiſſioners, who were to collect the 
ſubſidy, in the ſeveral counties. 
A rebel- The commiſſioners, proceeding with extreme 
lion in rigour, in the county of Cornwall, met with 
Cornwall. unexpected oppoſition; for the Corniſhmen, 
being leſs tractable than the reſt of the Eng- 
liſh, made loud complaints, that, for ſome 
perty damage done to the other end of the 
kingdom, they were deprived ot their neceſ- 
lary ſubſiitence. "Theſe murmurs were inflamed 
by Michael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, and 
Thomas Flammock, a lawyer ; the latter of 
whom affirmed, That ſubſid ies ought not to 


be granted, or levied, for the war of Scot- 


land, the law having provided for it by e- 1497. 
cuage ; much leſs when the Scotch invaſion Wy 
was made a pretence to fleece the whole na- 
tion; that it would be ſhameful to ſubmit to 
ſuch an oppreſſion, and all the miſchiet en- 
tirely proceeded from the king's miniſters, 
who made their court, at the poor people's 
expence ; that, to redreſs theſe grievances, it 
was expedient to take up arms, and, with- 
out injuring: any perſon, to go and preſent a 
ition to the king, to beſeech him to deſiſt 

m this tax, and puniſh his evil counſellors, 
for a warning to others, how they gave him 
{ach advice, tor the future; and that a great- 
er ſervice could not be done to the kingdom, 
than to free it from ſuch harpies, who ruined 
it, under the pretence of ſerving the king. 
Flammock chiefly ſtruck at Moreton, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Reginald Bray ; 
who were generally the king's initruments, in 
affairs of this nature. 

The people beginning to take fire, Flammock he rebel 
and Joſeph, offered to lead them, till ſome lord march to- 
ſhould appear at their head; which they affirmed wards 
would ſoon be the caſe; and, indeed, the ſequel London. 
ſhewed, that they were countenanced by per- 
ſons of diſtinttion. This was ſufficient to ex- 
cite all the rabble of the country to an inſur- 
rection; who, arming themſelves, in the belt 
manner they could, marched under the con- 
duct of rheſe two incendiaries into Devon- 
ſhire, and from thence into Somerſctſhire; -q 
and the number of the rebels was daily aug- 
mented, by many of the inhabitants of the 
places where they paſſed, who had nothing to 
loſe, and were inflamed by Henry's ſecret 
enemies. At Taunton, they killed a commit- 
ſioner, who had ſignaliſed himſelf by his ri- 
gour, in levying the ſubſidy; but this was all 
the miſchiet they did, in their march. Then 
they proceeded to Wells, where the lord 
Audley, a nobleman of a turbulent and facti- 
ous ſpirit, joined them, who was, immediately, 
accepted, as their general. Audley, heading 
the male-contents, led them directly to Saliſ- 
bury, and from thence to Wincheſter; not per- 
mitting them to commit any violence, and ob- 
liging them to reſt farisfied with a bare ſub- 
ſiſtence. When they arrived at Wincheſter, 
inſtead of marching to London, as was, at 
firſt, deſigned, they forced their commander 
to lead them into Kent; for Flammock, ha- 
ving aſſured them, that the people of that 
country were extremely fond ot liberty, they 
imagined that they ſhould be re-intorced by 
them, in defence of the rights and privileges 
ot the nation; but, coming there, they were 

reatly diſappointed. By the diligence of 
me Kentifh lords, not a man would take 
up arms, in their favour; which ſo diſpirited 
many ot the rebels, that they returned quiet- 
ly to their own habitations. However, thoie 
that remained, encouraged - by the king's re- 
miflneſs, who had not, hitherto, moleſted 
them, inſolently boaſted, that they would give 
give him battle, or take London, before his 
face; wherefore, they encamped, between 
Greenwich and Eltham, within a few miles of 
London. | ue 
e 
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1497: The firſt news of this inſurrection 
Ae king the greateſt uneaſineſs; for a war with 
The king's Scotland, a rebellion in England, and a pre- 
—_— tender to the throne. were affairs of the laſt 
— importance, eſpecially as they came upon him, 
rebels. PO * 3 70 upon 
at once; and theſe objects were exceedingly 

nified by his inward diſquiet, about the 
doubtfulneſs of his title to the crown. He was 
apprchenſive,. that the Corniſh rebellion would 
introduce a general conſpiracy, of which Per- 
kin was waiting the iſſue, in Scotland; but, 
fortunately for him, this rebellion broke out, 
at a juncture, when he had an army in readi- 
neſs, which was to march iato the north, un- 
der the command of the lord D'aubeney. Up- 


on the intelligence of this inſurtection, he kept 


his forces, about London, and contented him- 
ſelf with detaching the earl of Surrey, towards 
the borders of Scotland, to oppoſe king James, 
if he ſhould make a ſecond inroad into Eng- 
land; and, in the interim, the rebels traverſed 
the counties; without the leaſt oppoſition. 
This conduct ſurpriſed all the world, ſince it 
was his cuſtom ſpeedily to march to the place 
where there was any appearance of danger; 
but, on this occaſion, he acted otherwiſe, and 
tor ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, he greatly rejoiced, 
that the rebels were ſo far from their homes, 
and harraſſed themſelves, with tedious marches; 
ſecondly, he did not apprehend any neceſſity 
to haſten his attacking them, fince they com- 
mitted no outrages ; moreover, he could not 
find, that their numbers increaſed ; but the 
principal reaſon of his ſlowneſs was, that he 
would ſee, it they had any correſpondents, in 
other countries, that he might divide his army, 
it neceſſary, or more ſpeedily relieve the weak- 
eſt; and, in fine, age, and the continued en- 
joyment of a crown, had, doubtleſs, rendered 
him more averſe to encounter dangers; for 
any other way ſeemed to him leſs hazardous 
than a battle, on the preſent occaſion. 


He re- _ However, the rebels encamping, on Black- 
3 Heath, from whence they might have a pro- 
oh em ſpect of London, the king could no longer de- 
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lay to oppoſe them; for he was afraid that it 
would be belicved, that his coldneſs proceed- 
ed from fear, which might have produced ve- 
ry pernicious cftects, among the people; yet, 
as he was much ſuperior to the rebels, both in 
number of troops and military knowledge, he 
determined to leave little to hazard or fortune. 
With this view, he divided his army into 

three bodies, the firſt of which, commanded 
by the earl of Oxford, was poſted behind the 
hill, where the rebels were encamped, to cut 
off their retreat, and, if neceſſary, to attack 
them, in the rear; and the ſecond, under the 
conduct of the lord D'aubeney, was ordered to 
charge them, in the front. The king, retain- 
ing the third, about his own perſon, encamp- 
ed, in St. George's-Fields, that, in caſe of ill 
ſucceſs, he might be ready to renew the fight, 
or throw himſelf into London, to ſecure the ci- 
ty, as he ſhould judge expedient ; and, belides, 
he was ſo near, that he could ſuccour his peo- 
ple, during the battle. 


- * He is ſaid to pleaſe himſelf with the notion, that he ſhould be famous, un ſuccceding ages. Hall. 
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whereas he attacked them, on the Saturday 


7.9: 


gave the, Every thing anſwered the king's expecta- 1497. 


tion; tor the rebels were deceived by a'repor e. ww 
he had cauſed to be ſpread, that * The battſe 
give them battle, on the Monday following'; fret, © 
„where the 
which he fancied to be the moſt fortunate of rebels are 
all the days of the week. As this attack was defeated. 
bac Fade. they were ſo ſurpriſed, that they June 22. 
had ſcarce time to draw up; and, - moreover, 
for want of intelligence, they ſuffered.-them-, 
ſelves to be ſurrounded by the earl of Oxford, 
who, being poſted behind. them, prevented. 
their retreat; ſo that, of 6000 men, 2000 were 

ain, on the ſpot, and the reſt were forced to 
ſurrender, at diſcretion, The king, for once, 
only cauſed to be executed the lord Audley, 
Flammock, and the farrier*,. who were taken 
alive ; but he gave the priſoners to the captors, 
with leave to compound with them, for their 
ranſoms, as they ſhould think convenient. It 
1s not improbable, that the moderation of the 
male-contents, in their march from Cornwall 
to London, tempered alſo the king's ſeverity ; 
eſpecially as they had not aſſerted the title of 
the houſe of York, a crime he never could 
pardon ; but, however that be, he was con- 
tented with theſe three victims, for the expia- 
tion ot this great rebellion. 

Soon after the battle, the archduke's am- A new 
baſſadors ſigned, at London, articles of agree: treaty of 
ment; by which, in explaining the late trea- 2828 
ty of commerce, the archduke deſiſted from july 7. 
the duty of a florin, that he before cxacted, Act. Pub. 
upon every piece of Engliſh cloth that was im- 
ported into his dominions. 

The 18th of July, Henry confirmed the 
marriage-articles between Arthur, his eldeſt 
ſon, and Catharine of Arragon ; and this mar- 
riage, concluded in 1491, was ratihed, rhe 
Iſt of October, 1496. 

About the ſame time, Charles VIII. ſent an 
ambaſly into England, on purpoſe to confirm 
the treaty of Eſtaples, by the reparation of 
{ome outrages committed by both the parties. 
Whilſt Henry was employed againſt rhe 
Corniſh rebels, king James, improving this 
advantage, made a ſecond irruption into Eng- 
land, and appeared before the caſtle of Nor- 
ham; but, the earl of Surrey, then in York- 
ſhire, poſting to its relief, he raiſed the ſiege 
and retired into his own kingdom. The earl 
of Surrey, not contented with expelling him 
out of England, purſued him into Scotland, 
and took the little town of Aton; but this war 
was, on ſeveral accounts, inconvenient to the 
king. Firſt, he could not carry it on, without 
expending all the money given by the parlia- 
ment, which he would have gladly avoided ; 
and, beſides, Perkin Warbeck making him 
uneaſy, he perceived, that it would be cater 
to remove him from Scotland by treaty, than 
by arms; yet he was deſirous, that the over- 
tures of peace ſhould come trom another, to 
prevent the diſgrace of a rctuſal, if the king ot 
Scotland ſhould reject the propoſal. Henry em- 

Whilſt he was in this perplexity, he appre- pon he 
hended, that Don Pedro d' Ayala, the Spaniſh PA 


ambaſſador 

to make 

peace with 
ambaſſador, Scotland. 
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1497. ambaſſador, would be à proper inſtrument, on 
e preſent occaſion; who readily undertook 
to go to king james, and propoſe, as of him- 
ſelf, an agreement with the king of England; 

and he pretended, that nothing could be more 
agreeable to king Ferdinand, his maſter, than 


to ſee the two kings, his friends and allies, 


live in peace and amity. This expedient an- 
ſwered Henry's expectation; for the ambaſſa- 
dor found the king of Scotland ſo well diſpoſed, 
that he ſent word to the king, that, if he 
would enter into negotiation, he did not doubt 
of ſucceſs; upon which, the two kings, 
ſending their ambaſſadors to Aton, to negoti- 
ate a peace, Ayala performed the office of 
mediator. The 'greateft difficulty, that oc- 
curred in this negotiation, was about Perkin 
Warbeck, whom Henry demanded, and James 
refuſed to deliver; and the biſhop of Durham, 
finding that he could not gain that point, pro- 
ed an interview of the two kings, at New- 
caſtle ; but, when it was mentioned to the 
king of Scotland, he declared, that, tho* he 
greatly deſired peace, he would not go and 
beg it of his enemy. However, at length, it 
was mutually agreed, that the king of Scotland 
ſhould honourably diſmiſs the pretended duke 
of York, before the negotiation of a peace pro- 
ceeded any farther, leſt he ſhould be thought 
to be conſtrained to it; and that, after this, 
they ſhould treat, as if Perkin had never been 
in that kingdom. | 
James Purſuant to this agreement, James told the 
ſends a- counterfeit duke, that he had done for him all 
= _ that was poſſible ; that he had twice entered 
linde England, at the head of an army, to try the 
diſpoſition of the Engliſh ; but that, being diſ- 
appointed, there was no probability, that, 
with his forces alone, he could place him on 
the throne, and diſpoſſeſs a king ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed ; that his misfortune was ſolely occaſi- 
oned by the Engliſh refuſing to eſpouſe his 
quarrel, and his being abandoned by thoſe 
who had engaged him in the undertaking, 
whilſt the Scots expoſed their lives, for his 
ſake ; and that, therefore, he adviſed him to 
ſeek his fortune, elſewhere ; yet that he would 
make good what he promiſed him, at firſt, 
That he ſhould not repent of putting him- 
cc ſelf into his hands.” Perkin, finding that 
the king of Scotland was reſolved to diſmiſs 
him, thanked him tor the protection he had, 
hitherto, received from him, and for all his 
other favours; intreating him alſo to conveigh 
him into Ireland, with his wife, which the 
king, immediately, granted. | 
A truce of Perkin Warbeck was no ſooner removed 
ſeven years from Scotland, than all the obſtacles to a peace 
omen Vaniſhed ; and the ambaſſadors, aſſembled at 
nd 
and Eng- Aton, ſigned a truce, for ſeven years, to com- 
land. mence, the zoth of September, the day of ſign- 
Act. Pub. ing the treaty. It was expreſly agreed, that 
neither of the two kings thould make war up- 
on the other, by himſelf, or ſubjects, or any 
other perſon, by which Perkin Warbeck was 
ſufficiently underitood, tho' he was not named; 
and that certain points, not ſettled by the am- 
baſſadors, ſhould be referred to the deciſion of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella. This truce, limited 


to ſeven years; was afterwards prolonged, till 1497: 


a year after the deceaſe of the ſurvivor of the Www 


two monarchs; and, in fine, each of the two 
kings wore letters patent ro the mediator, de- 
firing him to report to Ferdinand and Iſabella 
the differenees not yet decided; and promiſing 
to ſtand to their determination. Theſe letters 
abounded with marks of eſteem and acknow- 
ledgement for the ambaſſador; and the two 
princes demonſtrated, how much they were 
pleaſed with his equity, wiſdom, impartiality, 
and the trouble he ad ſo willingly undertaken. 
Nothing conld be more honourable to Ayala, 
whom the Engliſh and Scotch writers term 
Hialas, or Elias, than the perfect confidenee 


repoſed in him by theſe two princes; but yet 


it may be ſaid, that he had the good fortune, 
to find them equally inclined to a peace ſo ne- 
ceſſary for both. HT 

I obſerved, that, in 1495 and 1496, Hen- The 6 
ry commiſſioned his ambaſſadors to treat of a Propotal 
marriage, between Margaret, his daughter, wee 1 * 
and the king of Scotland; but we do not find, Margaret 
that this aftair was taken notice of, in any of with the 
the former negotiations, or even in this laſt king of 
mentioned; yet it is highly probable, that e 
Henry, who was deſirous of that marriage, in- 
ſinuated the propoſal, by the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, who was in his intereſt and confidence. 

It was an extremely proper occaſion, ſince 
Ayala might make the overture, as from him- 
ſelf, without engaging Henry, in caſe of reſu- 
ſal ; and, tho? it proceeded no farther, at this 
time, we ſhall ſee preſently its happy effects, 
which gave birth to the union of the two' 
kingdoms. | 

In the beginning of the year, Margaret of The death 
Auftria, ſiſter to the archduke, went into“ the oe 
Spain to Don John, her husband; and the * 
nuptials were celebrated, in a very ſolemn Mayern; 
and magnificent manner; but, a few months = 
after, Don John .died, leaving the princeſs EE 
with child, who was delivered of a ſtill-born 
infant. 

By the deceaſe of Don John, his ſiſter, Iſa- The mar- 
bella, widow to prince Alphonſo of Portugal, riage of 
became preſumptive heir to the kingdoms ot 22 
Caſtile and Arragon; bur, ſince the death of h the 
the prince, her ſpouſe, ſhe was contracted to hing of 
Don Manuel, new king of Portugal; who, Portugal. 
hearing of Don John's {knels, ſo preſſed his 
marriage, that it was conſummated, before 
that prince expired. 

The preceding year, as was related, Charles The affairs 
VII loſt the kingdom of Naples; and, tho“ of France. 
the diviſions, among the Italian princes, ſeem- 
ed to invite him to this conqueſt, he could ne- 
ver reſolve upon it, having turned all his 
thoughts to love and pleaſure ; yet he punc- 
tually paid Henry 25000 livres, every halt year, 
purſuant to the treaty of Eſtaples, leſt he 
ſhould draw upon himſelf new troubles from 
England. | 

After this treaty, there was no war, or dif- 1498. 
ſerence, between France and England, during 
the reign of Henry VII; for the two mo- 
narchs ſtood in awe of each other. Charles, 
who, at firſt, had formed vaſt projects, found 
that the king of England was the only panes 
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98 to indulge his pleaſures,” he was conti- 
y afraid, that a war with Henry would 
difturb his tranquillity. Henry, on the other 
hand, dreaded all foreign wars, and particu- 
larly: with France; on account of his domeſtick 
enemies; ſo: chat the two kings, having the 
ſame intereſt, lived in peace, till Charles's 
death, on the cth of April, 1498; and the 
duke of Orleans, his ſucceſſor, by the name 
of Eewis XII, was no leſs ſollicitous to pre- 
ſerve a good underſtanding with England. As 
his mind was ſolely intent upon Italy, it high- 
ly concerned him to keep fair with Henry, 
who might overthrow all his projects: by a di- 
verſion, in Picardy ; and Lewis was no ſooner 
on the throne, than he cauſed his marriage 
with Jane, daughter to Lewis XI, to be an- 
nulled, in order to marry Ann of Bre 
his predeceflor's widow.; or elſe he would have 
ran the riſque of ſceing Bretagne, once more, 
ſevered from France, and in the poſſeſſion of 
a' foreign family. RIOT 9111 
Tho Henry had nothing to fear from a- 
broad, being in peace with all the princes of 
Europe, the caſe was different, with reſpect 
to his own ſubjects; for, before he could ac- 
quire that perfect tranquillity, he ſo ardently 
deſired, he was again attacked by the Cor- 
niſhmen ; for Perkin Warbeck himſelf, havi 

leatnt to live, like a prince, could not think of 
returning to his primitive obſcurity, and, 
thete fore, cmbraced this opportunity, to crea 

new commot ions. 8 | 1 
The Corniſn rebels had been uſed more gently, 
than they could have reaſonably expected, con- 
ſidering the nature of their crime; for moſt of 
chem had ounded, for two or three ſhil- 
lings a man, ſo extreme was their poverty ; 
but theſe, being returned home, openly ſaid, 
that, if the king had treated them with lenity, 
it was not from a motive of clemency, but be- 
cauſe he perceived, that, if he puniſhed all that 
were of their party, he muſt hang up three 
parts in four of his ſubjects. Theſe diſcourſes 
inducing their friends and neighbours to be- 
lieve, that the- whole kingdom was ready to 
riſe, they, by flocking together, ſhewed, that 
they were not diſcouraged by the battle of 


Black-Heath; and, at laſt, ſome of the ring- 


Perkin 


leaders, hearing that Perkin Warbeck was in 
Ireland, propoſed to ſend for him, with an 1n- 
tent to place him at their head. The propoſal 
meeting with applauſe, they acquainted War- 
beck, that, if he would come among them, 
he ſhould find a conſiderable aid; and that, 
with the aſſiſtance of other well affected Engliſh- 
men, they hoped to place him on the throne. 
Perkin, baving no refuge, in Ireland, nor 


comes and any expectations from Scotland, France, or the 


heads 
them, 
Hall, 


Low-Countries, gladly accepted the invitati- 
on ; and his counſellors were Hern, a broken 
mercer, Skelton, a taylor, and Aſtley, a ſcri- 
vener, who told him, that he had committed 
an egregious error in relying upon the ducheſs 
of Burgundy, and the kings of France and 
Scotland, who, regardleſs of his, ſolely con- 


ſulted their own intereſts ; that he had taken 


te Reign of HEINRY VII. 
1498. tllat could lay obſtacles, in His way; and, af- à wrong ſtep, when he landed 
Wy w terwards, when he deſiſted from the war of was too near London; but, if he had been ſo GyW 


fortunate as to have been in Cornwall, when 
the Corniſhmen took up arms; he would have 
been already crowned, at Weſtminſter: That 
the Scots were improper inſtruments to put 
the crown on his head, becauſe they were not 
beloved by the Engliſh; but he muſt entirely 
depend upom the people of England, who a- 
lone were able to procure him the crown; and 
that, therefore, they adviſed him to repair 
into Cornwall, where he was expe&ted. 
Accordmgly, Perkin embarqued for Corn- 
wall, with no more than 70 men, in four ſmall 
veſſels, and arrived, in September, at Whit- 
ſand-bay; but he no ſooner landed his little 
troop, than he came to Bodmin, the farrier's 
town, who was executed, after the battle of 
Black- Heath; where, aſſembling about 3000 


and inveighed againſt Henry and his govern- 


ment, with magnificent promiſes to ſuch as 


ſhould take up arms, to dethrone the uſurper; 
and he formed a deſign to become maſter of 


Exeter, not only to make it ſerve for a maga- and be- 
zine, but likewiſe for a retreat, in time of ne- ſieges Ex- 
ceſſity. At firſt, he attempted to bribe the in- er. 


Bacon . 


habitants, promiſing them the preſervation 
and augmentation of their privileges; but, 
finding this means to be ineffectual, he reſol- 
ved to ſtorm the city. As he wanted artillery, 
he was obliged to ſcale the walls, and, at the 
ſame time, endeavoured to fire one of the 
gates; but the attempt miſcarried, and he 
loſt 200 men, in the aſſault. 

Henry, upon the news, that Perkin had 
joined the Corniſh rebels, and was before Ex- 
eter, merrily faid, © He hoped now to have 
the honour to ſee him, which he could ne 
« yer, as yet, obtain.” He likewiſe intima- 
ted, that he ſhould receive, with pleaſure and 
gratitude, the ſervice of the nobility, on the 
preſent occaſion; upon which, ſeveral lords 
and gentlemen of Devonſhire, and the adja- 
cent parts, not called from court, drew ſome 
forces together, and appeared in arms; and, on 
the other hand, the king ordered the lord 
D'aubeney, to march to the relief of Exeter, 
ſpreading a report of his following, in perſon, 
with a powerful army. 


Perkin, hearing of theſe preparations a- He flies to 
gainſt him, raiſed the ſiege ot Exeter, and re- ſanctuary. 


4 Stow. 
tired to Taunton, where he prepared all Hollingſh. 


things, as if he deſigned to fight ; bur, that 
very night, he fled to Bewley-monaſtery, in 
the New-Foreſt, where he and ſeveral of his 
com pany regiſtered themſelves, as ſanctuary- 
men; but the lord D'aubeney, being inform- 
ed that Perkin had deſerted his army, detach- 
ed 3oo horſe to purſue him, and prevent his 
eſcaping, by ſea; yet, arriving roo late at 
Bewley, they contented themſelves with ſur- 
rounding the ſanctuary, till tarther orders. In 
the interim, . Perkin's troops, tho' augmented 
to 6000, wanting their head, ſubmitted to 
Henry's mercy, who pardoned them all, ex- 
cept a few ring-leaders, who were hanged, for 
100 . an 
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, in Kent, which 1498. 


men, he publiſhed a proclamation, aſſuming g. ;-....; 
the title of king of England, and the —. he — 
of Richard IV. He very freely reproached king, 


of - — ON > ———> I __— — 


others fi- 
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party of horſe to St; Michael's Mount, to 
ring away Perk in's wife who had retired thi- 
ther, leſt, if ſhe, was with child and eſcaped, 
this affair ſhould not end, in the perſon of 
Perkin ; but this virtuous lady, who - amy 4 
loyed her husband, tho' unworthy, of her, ſo 
attracted the king's favour, by her modeſty; 
that he afforded her a yery gracious neception, 
He comforted her himſelt, in the moſt affec- 
tionate terms, had her conducted to the 
queen, and aſſigned her an honpurable allow- 
ance, which ſhe enjoyed, duting his life, and 
many years after; and the. was called the 
white Roſe, as well by reaſon of her beauty, 
as on account of the name 1 the du- 
cheſs of Burgundy to her husbanctc. 
The king Tho' Perkin was in a place, from whence 
desto he could not eſcape, the king went to Exeter, 
xeter. N . ; * 
Bacon. to inquire more ſtrictly into the riſe and ori- 
gin of the rebellion; and, as he entered the 
city, taking his ſword from his ſide, he gave 
it to the mayor, to be always carried before 

him, honouring, by that mark of diſtinction, 

the zeal W the inhabitants for his ſer- 


Some of vice. On the morrow, he ordered ſome of the 


the rebels rebels to be hanged, as ſo many ſacrifices to 
are exe- the inhabitants of Exeter, and as a ſort of ſa- 
cuted, and tisfaction for what they had ſuffered ;' but, as 
wur, to the reſt, who had abmirred to his mercy, 
AR. Pub. he, indeed, gave them their lives; tho he 
appointed commiſſioners, to puniſh them oy: 
fines, . proceeding, on this occaſion, with ſo 
grear ſeverity, that one would have imagined, 
e repented of giving them their lives, and in- 
tended to ſtarve the miſerable wretches, after 

freeing them from the gallows. 


bout Per- how he "ſhould proceed, with reſpect to Per- 
kin. kin, who was ſtill in his fanCtuary ; and ſome 
Hall. were for removing him, by force, and putting 
him to death, not, in the leaſt, doubting, that, 

after the execution, the king might eaſily a- 

gree with the pope. Others were of opinion, 

that, purſuant to the licenſe granted by Inno- 

cent VIITs bull, it was ſufficient to have him 
narrowly-watched ; and thar, unleſs it was ab- 

ſolutely. neceſlary, ſuch an advantage ſhould 

not be given to his holineſs; and, beſides, 

that the king ought ſtud iouſſy to avoid being 
accounted a violater of ſanctuaries, which his 

enemies would not fail to improve to his pre- 

judice. In a word, ſome expreſly told the 

king, that he could never ſatisfy rhe people, 

that Perkin Warbeck was an impoſtor, unleſs 
Warbeck himſelf voluntarily undeceived thoſe 

that his artifices had ſeduced ; and that, there- 

fore, it was moſt adviſable to engage him, by 

a pardon, freely to make a confeſſion of his 

crime. The king, following this advice, ſent 

to Perkin an offer of his life, provided he 

would voluntarily ſurrender himſelf ; which he 

readily accepted, being ſo ſtrictly watched and 

guarded, that he deſpaired to make his e- 

ſcape; moreover, if he could have eſcaped, he 

was deſtitute of all hopes, after the trial of ſo 

many different means had proved unſucceſsful. 


foot upon a horſe, Bacon. 
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Soon after, Henry cauſed Perkin to be 2499. 

8 —40 as if 8 at i- N= ' 
erty; but yet he was attende everal per- Ne 15 cars 

— who were commanded . take all polfble pol 

care, to prevent his'eſcape. Every one might and con- 

ſee and diſcourſe with him; but he could ne- fined in 

ver obtain leave to throw himſelf at the king's the tower. 

feet, tho the king, to grarify his curioſity, ſaw 

him, without being feen; and, after that, 
Perkin was conducted to London. He was, 

all the way, expoſed to the inſults and deriſi- 

on of the populace; but he ſeemed to bear all, 

with uncommon courage and conſtancy. He 

never acted the prince better, than at preſent, 

neither affecting too great an inſenſibility, nor 


diſcovering too much dejection; and, upon his Bacon: 
arrival at London, he was made to ride, twice, 


through the city, that people might have time 
and opportunity to view him thoroughly, and 
then he was confined in the tower. A few 
days after, was executed one of his principal 
confidents, who, rather than take ſanctuary 
with him, in Bewley, choſe to wander about 
the country, in a hermit's habit“; and, this 
execution being over, Perkin Warbeck was ſe- 
cretly examined, and his confeſſion publiſhed, 
giving a full account of all his actions, and the 
places where had lived, from the time of his na- 
tivity;but all were ſurpriſed to find no particulars 
of the conſpiracy, or the authors. The ducheſs 
of — herſelf was not ſo much as named; 
from whence ſome were confirmed in the be- 
lief, that the perſon, termed Perkin Warbeck, 
was the real duke of York ; being perſuaded, 
that this affected ſilence was myſterious, and 
that the king durſt not inſert, in Perkin's pre- 


LE tended confefſion, any of the circumſtances re- 
Debates a- After this, he adviſed with his council, 


lating to foreign princes, left he ſhould be pub- 
lickly contradicted by perſons, who would not 
have for him the fame regard as his own ſub- | 
jets; and, as to what was publiſhed about of 
Perkin's life and kindred, nothing, as they 

ſaid, was eaſier than to invent ſuch ftories. 
However, ſome believed, that the king's ſi- 

lence was the effect of complaiſance to the king 

of France, the emperor, archduke, ducheſs of 
Burgundy, and king of Scotland ; and that 

there were even Engliſh lords concerned in the 

plot, againſt whom he did not think fit to 
proceed. 22! 

The year 1498 ended with an accident, at ghene- 
which Henry was not a little concerned ; for, palace is 
whilſt he was at his palace of Sheng, a fire burnt, and 
broke out, the 21ſt of December, with ſuch * 
violence, that, in a few hours, the buildings 3... 
with all the rich furniture, was entirely con- Stow. 
ſumed ; but Henry, being extremely fond of 
that palace, cauſed it, ſoon after, to be re- 
built, from the ground, calling it Richmond ; 
which name it retains, to this day. 

The ſame year, Iſabella, queen of Portugal, The death 
was ſolemnly acknowledged heir apparent of of Iſabella, 
Caſtile and Arragon, by the ſtates of both theſe queen id | 
kingdoms; but, ſoon after, ſhe died, in child- * : 
bed, at Saragoſſa, having been delivered of a per (on, is 
prince, named Michael, who was proclaimed heir of 
preſumptive ſucceſſor to Ferdinand and Iſabella. Spain. 


* He was farrier to the king's ſtables, and accompanied Perkin, in his proceſſion through the city, bound hand and 


Since 


; TY. 
. 


* 


1498. - Since Lewis XI T's acceſſion to the throne 
ol France, he had been employed in project- 

f . 1thg how to recover the duchy of Milan, which 
he claimed, in right of Valentina of Milan, 
His grand mother. 
rel. The truce between England and Scotland 
berreen being coneltided, as was ſaid, to the fatis- 
the Eng- faction of both parties, the Scots familiatly 
liſh and converſed with their neighbours, the Engliſh ; 
So eſßpeclally with the inhabitants of Norham. 
This place, which was fortified with a ſtrong: 
caſtle and an able garriſon, is ſituated on the 
little river Tweed, that parts the two king 
doms ; and jit happened, one day, that ſome 
Scotchmen, walking out of the town, ſtood 
looking attentively upon the caſtle; but, this 
creating ſuſpicion in the ſoldiers of the garri- 
ſon, they {ent them an order, to retire. The 
Scots, reſenting their being ſuſpected, returned 

an angry anſwer ; and, in ſhort, falling from 
words to 'blows, ſome of them were lain. 
The affair, being brought before the wardens 

of the marches, was overlooked ; fo that, af- 

ter many delays, the king of Scotland diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors into England, to demand 
ſpeedy ſatisfaction. Henry, unwilling to quar- 

rel with James, replied, that, tho what had 
been done was a mere accident, and without 

his privity, he would readily make all con- 
venient ſatis faction, and, with that view, 
would ſend ambaſſadors to the king of Scot- 
land. Buchanan and the lord Bacon, Henry 
VII's hiſtorian, affirm, that the firſt overture 

of the match, between king James and the 
princeſs Margaret, was made, during this ne- 
iation; and N himſelf propoſed 

it to Richard Fox, biſhop of Durham; here - 

as the Collection of the Publick Acts ſhews, 
that, above four years before, Henry had pro- 
jected this marriage, and, probably, procured 

9 it, as I obſerved, by ſome indirect means, 
to be ſuggeſted to the king of Scotland. As 

the biſnop of Durham could not be ignorant 


of the king's intent, who had been twice com 


miſſioned to treat of this marriage, he took 
care to inſpire king James with hopes, that 
he ſhould be entirely fatisfied with rhe reſult 
of this buſineſs ; and, ſhortly after, the am- 
baſſadors of the two kings, meeting at Ster- 
ling, to decide the Norham-affair, renewed 
the former truce, adding certain articles, to 
prevent the like accidents ; after which, Hen- 
ry appointed the biſhop of Durham, to ſettle 
with the king of Scotland the articles of the 
intended marriage, tho' this affair was not 
tiniſhed, till January, 1502. 
Perkin Warbeck, accuſtomed to live, like 
a prince, was heartily tired of the tower, 
where, doubtleſs, he was treated in a different 
manner ; and, tho', probably, the king had 
ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded, he tound 
means to eſcape, and take the road into 
Kent, where he expected to find ſome ſhip 
to carry him out of the kingdom; but, hear- 
ing that orders were every-where ſent, to ap- 
prehend him, he fled for refuge to the mona- 
ſtery of Bethlehem, which enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a ſanctuary. The prior could not 
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& ſuch a 1 and yet he could 14997 


not reſolve either to ſet him at liberty, or 'vio- Wyo 


late the privilege of the houſe, in delivering 


him up to the king. In this perplexity, he 
choſe to wait der the king; and, informing: 

n Warbeck was in his power, 
he 2 his life, leaving him, other- 
wiſe, 


him that Perk 


le,” to the diſcretion of the king. Henry 
evidently: perceived, that it was impoſſible to 
draw Perkin out of the monaſtery, to put him 
to death, without raiſing a great clamour a- 
gainſt him; and, therefore, pretending a 
profound reſpett for the prior, who was ex- 
tremely reverenced, he granted the priſoner 
his life; but he ordered him to be ſet in the 
ſtocks, a whole day, in the palace- court, at 
Weſtminſter, and, next day, at the ctoſs in 
Cheapſide, from whence he was conveighed to 
the tower. Such a priſoner ſhould, naturally 
have been throun into ſome dungeon; and 
yet his confitement was not the moſt rigorous; 
ſince he was allowed to converſe with the reſt 
of the priſoners. Een 8115 1 235342 

After he had continued, ſome time, in this 
ſtate, he found means to gain four ſervants of 
Sir ng lieutenant of the tower, with 
whom he conſpired! to kill! their maſter, ſeize 
the keys. of the tower, and eſcape with the 
earl of Warwick, who had been alſo perſuad- 
ed to engage in the plot, in hopes of recover- 
ing his liberty, of which he had been ſo long 
unjuſtly deprived ;- bur, unfortunately for them, 
the affair, was diſcovered; before it could be 
put in execution. It was ſcarce doubted, that 
the king himſelf contrived this plot ; and that 
his view, was to draw, at once, Perkin 
Warbeck and the earl of Warwick into the 
ſnare, in order to put them both to death. 
Indeed, ſeveral reaſons rendered it highly 
probable; for, firſt, it was extremely ſur- 
priſing, that Perkin was not more cloſel 
confined, ſince he had attempted to make his 
eſcape ; ſecondly, it was unlikely, that, as he 
was in no condition to-reward 'Sir John Dig- 
by's ſervants, they ſhould run ſuch a riſque, 
for his ſake ; thirdly, Perkin was too cunning 
to join with the earl of Warwick, who would 
have hurted him only, it they had eſcaped ; 
and, laſtly, if they had diſpatched the gover- 
nor, without being diſcovered, and procured 
the keys of the rower, is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that the guards would have. opened the gate, 


” 


or ſuffered it to be opened, in the night, with- 


out either examining the perſons that went out, 
or. the governor's expreſs order ; bur it far- 
ther confirms this ſuſpicion of the king, that, 
about the ſame time, a young man, one Wil- 
ford, a ſhoemaker's ſon, pretended to be the 
earl of Warwick. He was accompanied, or 
rather directed, by an Auguſtin friar, nam- 
ed Patrick, who preached publickly, in ſome 
town, in Kent, that Wil:ord was the earl of 
Warwick, and exhorted the people to take 
up arms, in his favour; but, tho' they were 


both apprehended, Wilford was hanged, and 
the friar pardoned ; from whence it was be- 


lieved, that Wilford had been ſeduced by the 
friar, and by the king's particular direction, 


that 
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1499: that he might have a plaufible pretence to take 


away his life, under colour of cauſing freſh 
commotions. \ | 
However this be, ir is certain, that Henry 


reſolved to free himſelf, at once, from all the 


uneaſineſs occaſioned by Perkin Warbeck and 
the earl of Warwick; and, tho* it cannot 
be poſitively aſſerted, that he laid a ſnare for 
them, at leaſt, this plot afforded him a ſpeci- 
ous pretence to deliver them over to juſtice. 
Perkin was condemned, by commiſſioners of 
Oyer and Terminer, to be hanged, and was 
executed with the mayor of Cork and his ſon, 
who had been his conſtant companions, in all 
his adventures; but, of eight others, con- 
demned with them, among whom. were Sir 
John Digby's four ſervants, only two were 
put to death. This was the fate of Perkin 
Warbeck, who had been owned, as a lawful 
king, in Ireland, France, Flanders, England, 


and Scotland, and made Henry ſhake in his 


throne ; and, perhaps, he would have ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſigns, had he been concerned 
with a leſs politick prince. However, it is 
certain, that the king 


alledged to ſhew, that Perkin was an impoſ- 

tor, being taken only from a private exami- 

_—_ did not appear to be ſufficiently evi- 
ent. 

A few days after Perkin's execution, the 
gl. of Warwick was brought betore the houſe 
conderan. Of lords, the earl ot Oxford exerciſing, by com- 
ed and be- Miſſion, the office of high-ſteward ; and he 
| headed, was arraigned, not for attempting to eſcape, 
which could not be made high-treaſon, ſince 
he was not impriſoned for any ſuch crime,” nor 
even for any other, bur for, jointly .with 
Perkin Warbeck, conſpiring the death oß the 
king. The poor prince, confeſſing that he 
conſented to the project laid by Perkin and 
Digby's ſervants, was condemned to loſe his 
head; and the ſentence was executed, on 
Towerhill *. He was the laſt male heir of the 
houſe of York, which, in reality, was the 
crime that coſt him his life, the king chuſing 
rather to ſacrifice his own reputation, than 
not ſecure the crown to himſclt and his heirs ; 
and to leflen, in ſome meaſure, people's hor- 
ror of this cruelty, the king ſpread a report, 
that king Ferdinand had expreſly declared, 
that he would never marry his daughter, Ca- 
tharine, to prince Arthur, whilſt the earl of 
Warwick was alive; a ſtrange apology, inſi- 
nuating, that the marriage of the princeſs of 
Spain was ſo neceſſary for England, that it 
muſt be purchaſed with blood | However, if 
this marriage was not requiſite for the ſtate, 
it was, at leaſt, very advantageons to the 
king, who was to receive 200,000 crowns of 
gold, for Catharine's dowry ; which alone 
would have induced him to ſacrifice the earl 
of Warwick, if he had no other advantage by 
his death; and he had behcaded the lord 


The carl 
of War- 


* He was 24 Years old ; and, having becn a priſoner, 14 years, he was ſo kept from the company of men and beaſts, 


that he is ſaid not to know a gooſe from a capon. 


It is reported, that Catharine, upon Henry VIII's divorcing her, ſaid, I no 
" Fe a wane of God, for thar her former martiage Was made in blood.” Meaning the carl of War- 


Wick's. Bacon, 


took too little care to. à leap! 


undeceive the publick ; and that the proofs - 


- 


— 


4 


= 


chamberlain, from a like motive; but, in the 1499. 


interim, in all probability, hat was publiſn⸗ . 


ed, concerning king Ferdinand, was a mere 
pretence to excuſe Henry, ſince Arthur's mar- 

riage with Catharine was celebrated, by | 
proxy, the 19th of May, this very year, be- 
fore the earl of Warwick's execution f. OS. ih. 


Lewis XII. had ſolemnly ratified and ſworn The peace 


to the peace of Eſtaples, a little after he a- of Eſtaples 
ſeended the throne; but, being deſirous to." confirm- 
convince Henry, that he really intended to.” of 
obſerve it, he cauſed it to be approved and Prance. 
confirmed by the ſtates- general, aſſembled at A&, Pub. 
Nantz, in the beginning of the year, Then 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the pope, to requeſt 
his confirmation of it; and his holineſs, ſee- 
ing no farther obſtacle from France, iſſued out 
a bull of excommunication againſt which- 
ſoever of the two Kings ſhould violate the 
treaty. 

Lewis had reaſon to deſire the preſervation 


of the peace, made by his predeceſſor with Eng- 


land; for he had projected to ſcize the duchy 
of Milan, and, with this view, entered into 
gfe with the Venetians, who were to 
ve, for their ſhare, all that part of the Mi- 
laneſe, ſituated beyond the Adda. This very 
m_ the confederates attacked the duchy of 
ilan; and Ludovico Storza, the moſt per- 
fidious of men, being forſaken by all the world, 
was conſtrained to fy to the emperor, having 
loſt all his places, except the caſtle ot Milan; 
Genoa, of which he was poſſeſſed, following 
the example of the Milaneſe, in voluntarily. 
ſurrendering to the king of France. 78 
| Frederick, king of Naples, ſucceſſor to Fer- The king 
dinand, his nephew, fearing that the prepa- of Naples 
rations, in France, were intended againſt him, 18 
gave Henry ſpeedy intelligence, that he was peace of 
deſirous to be included in the treaty he had Eſtaples. 


lately renewed with France; but Lewis had Act. Pub. 


no thoughts of attacking him, this year; for 

he reſerved the war of Naples, after the con- 

queſt of Milan. 3 | 
Alexander VI, having publiſhed a jubilee, 15,00; 
for the year 1500, the laſt of the century, had A jubilee 
granted, by his bull, to all chriſtians at a diſ- furniſhes 
tance from Rome, the privilege of the jubi- — 
lee, without obliging them to vilit the church- ,, ,.c 
es of that city; but on condition they paid money. 


a certain ſum, for the favour. This was an Hall. 


infallible means to draw money from all the 


ſtates of Chriſtendom ; and the commiſſioner 
appointed to levy it, in England, was Jaſper 


Pons, a Spaniard, who diſcreetly executed his 


commiſſion, without noiſe or ſcandal, and 
carried a conſiderable ſum to his maſter. 
Beſides, he was charged with another ai- A Cruſade 
fair, which ſcemed of great importance ; bur, intended 
like the firft, it only tended to fill the pope's mow me 
coffers. He had orders to inform the king, Ad. pub. 
that his holineſs reſolved to publiſh a Cruſade 
againſt the Turks; and that, therefore, it 


was agreed by the ambaſladors of ſeveral po- 


« That ſhe had not offended; bur it 


tentates, 


ed by the | 


Do. 
Dy 
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1500. tentates, that the Hungarians, Polonians, and 

Aw Bohemians ſhould make war upon the Turks, 

in Thrace ; the French and Spaniards, in 

Greece; and himſelf, with the king of Eng- 

land, the Venetians, and the Italian princes, 

who were moſt powerful, at ſea, ſhould at- 

tack Conſtantinople: That, purſuant to this 

reſolution, he had ſent nuncio's to all the 

courts, to exhort the ſovereigns amicably to 

put an end to their private quarrels, that all 

the Chriſtian forces might be united together 

for ſuch a pious undertaking. Alexander VI. 

was too well known, to be thought to act, in 

this reſpect, from a motive of religion and zeal 

for the glory of God ; and, conſequently, it 

was obvious, that the ſole intent ot this Cru- 

ſade was to accumulate money by voluntary 

contributions, as well from private perſons as 

ſovereigns. However, Henry, unwilling to 

ſhew his diſlike ot this project, which, pro- 

bably, would be ſufficiently oppoſed, trom 

The king's Other quarters, told the nuncio, * That no 

anſwer. *© prince, in all Chriſtendom, ſhould be more 

Bacon. © zealous than himſelf, to promote this affair, 

« to the glory of God and the good gf the 

c church; but as his dominions Were ſo 

remote from Conſtantinople, as he had no 

gallics, and as his mariners were not ſuffi- 

cien:ly acquainted with the Mediterranean 

ſea, he judged it more proper, that the 

kings of France and Spain ſhould accom- 

« pany his holineſs, by ſea ; whereby, not 

cc only all things would be ſooner ready, but 

« the jealouſy wiſely avoided, which would 

<« inftallibly ariſe between theſe two monarchs, 

in caſe they ſhould march together, by 

« land, without a ſuperior : That, for his 

« part, he would freely contribute both men 

« and money towards the undertaking; bur, 

cc if the kings of France and Spain ſhould 

c refuſe to accompany the pope, he would go 

« himſelf and command under him, provided 

<« all differences between the Chriſtian princes 

© were firſt appeaſed, which he would not 

ec obſtruct, ſince he was in peace with all the 

ce world, and ſome good towns, on the coaſt 

« of Italy, put into his hands, to ſerve for 
te retreat, in caſe of neceſſity.” 


cc 
cc 
60 


ec 


cc 


Henry is he pope evidently perceived the meaning 
8 of this anſwer; and, as, probably, the other 


the order Princes would return the like, the Cruſade 
of St. John. Vaniſhed into air. In the interim, Henry, to 
Act. Pub. diſplay his zeal, appointed ambaſſadors to go 
to Rome, to treat with his holineſs, about 

that affair ; but ir does not appear, that theſe 
ambaſſadors ever went from London; however, 

Henry's anſwer being publiſhed, the knights of 

Rhodes elected him, tor protector of their or- 

der, believing there was no prince, in Chri- 
ſtendom, more zc2lous than himſelt tor religion. 

The plague having, for ſome time, raged, 

in England“, the king, after frequent removals, 


determined to go and make ſome ttay, at Ca- 


lais, with his family, till the dan zer was over; 
An inter- and, upon his arrival, the archduke Philip ſent 
eu be- ambaſſadors, to welcome him into thoſe Pt 
OY xpreſed his defi i iſit; 
Henry and and expreſs'd his deſire of making him a vi ; 


bur, at the ſame time, he intreated him to 
* No leſs than 30,000 died of it, in London. Hal!, 


the arch- 
duke. 
Bacon. 
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appoint, for their interview, ſome place tliat 1500. 
was not a fortified town ; not that he, in the gy 
leaſtt ſuſpected him, but becauſe he had already 
refuſed to confer with the king of France, in 
a walled place. Henry, very civilly accepting 


this compliment, appointed the place at St. 


Peter's church, without the gates ot Calais; 
and then he diſpatched ambaſladors to Philip, 
to return his compliment, and acquaint him, 
that he expected his coming, with the utmoſt 
impatience. Some days after, being told that 
the archduke was near Calais, he rode out of 
the town, to receive him; and, when Philip 
ſaw him, he alighted and offered to hold the 
king's ſtirrup ; but, Henry not permitting 
him, they embraced, after which, they had 
a long conterence, at the place appointed. 
The archduke, to efface the impreſſion which 
his protection of Perkin might have made on 
the king, declared that he was ardently de- 
ſirous ot living in friendſhip with him, calling 
him his patron and father ; which is evident 
from the king's letter to the mayor of London, 
on that occaſion; and it is likewiſe ſaid, that 


en Henry, duke of York, the king's ſecond 
„and Margaret, Philip's ſiſter, widow to 


the prince of Spain, and between Charles, ſon 
to Philip, and 


. were made of croſs marriages be- 


requeſt, granted a bull, pronouncing that prince on che 


, 1 "LE peace of 
excommunicate, if he failed in his payments Eſtaples. 


Act. Pub. 


riage between king James and Margaret, the the Scorch 
marriage. 


Perkin Warbeck's affair was a plentitul foun- 
tain, which was not yet exhauſted; and the 
commiſſion he had citabliſhed, whilſt at Ex- 
eter, properly regarded only ſuch as had 
actually taken up arms againſt him; but, tho 
that commiſſion had brought him in very 
large ſums, he was not contented. Under 
colour, that thoſe, who had, in any manaer, 
adhered to Warbeck's party, were ſtill expoſed 
to the ſeverity of the law, he was willing to 
grant them a pardon, unasked ; but then it 
was on condition, that they paid the fines 
impoſed on them ; and, with this view, he 
appointed new commiſſioners, to inquire atter 
thoſe that aſſiſted Michael, the farrier, author ot 
the firſt Corniſh rebellion, and Perkin Warbeck, 
the impoſtor, impowering them to pardon the 
Stow. 
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1500. guilty, upon their paying fines, at the com- 
WV miſſioners diſcretion ; ordering allo the eſtates 
of ſuch as were deceaſed to be ſeized and ſold, 
if the heirs refuſed to make a reaſonable com- 
poſition. From hence it is maniteſt, that, if 
the king had ſpared the rebels, during the 
troubles, it was only becauſe he was afraid of 
driving them to deſpair, whilit they were yet 
heated; ſince he treated them with rigour, 
as ſoon as he believed them to be no longer 
dangerous. 
The death Cardinal Morcton, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
of cardinal ry, was contidcred, as the author of theſe 
2 oppreſſions; bu. it afterwards appeared, that 
— they ſprung from the king himſclt. The arch- 
: biſhop died, the latter end ot this, or the be- 
ginning of the next year, little lamented by 
the Engliſh, who were extremely prejudiced 
again!t him; and Henry Dean, biſhop ot Saliſ- 
bury, ſuccecded him, tho? he had not poſſeſſi- 
on, till the Auguſt following; but, before we 
conclude this year, it will be neceſſary briefly 
to relate what paſſed, in Italy. 
LewisXIL. Lewis XII, being maſter of the duchy of 
and Ferdi- Milan, applied his thoughts to the conqueſt 
uf eu of Naples; and, tho', probably, he might 
don of alone have ſubdued that kingdom, he made 
Naples, an alliance with the King ot Arragon, by which 
Mezcrai, they engaged to join their forces, and ſhare 
the conqueſt; for Ferdinand was to have 
Apulia aud Calabria, and Lewis the city of 
Naples, Abruzzo, and Terra di Lavaro. Up- 
on the ſigning ot this treaty, Ferdinand ſent 
an army into Italy, under the conduct ot the 
famous Gonzolvo, commonly ſtiled the great 
captain; and Lewis gave the command ot his 
army to d' Aubigni, the earl ot: Gaiazzo, and 
Caæſar Borgia, the pope's baſtard, who, having 
relinquiſhed the cardinalate, was become duke 
of Valentinois ; but the French ticer was com- 
manded by Philip ot Cleves, lord Ravenitcin. 
In a very ſhort ipace, each of the two mo- 
narchs conquered the portion aſſigned him by 
the treaty ; and the untortunate Frederick, 
king of Naples, was obliged to caſt himſclf 
upon the me cy ot Lewis XII, who ſent him 
to reſide, in France, with a penſion ot 39,000 
Crowns. | : 
Henry, having no war with any of his 
neighbours, lived in protound tranquillity; 
and the more. as he ſaw, in En land, no 
lord in a condition to create him any diſ- 
turbance. The ability he had diſcovered, 
in ſeveral affairs, as well foreign as domeltick, 
which had uncxpectedly happened, kept his 
ncighbours in awe, and his ſubjects in obedi- 
ence ; ſo that he could perceive nothing capa- 
ble of interrupting his quiet; and yer, in ihe 
interim, when he Icalt expected it, he ima- 
The cat! Sined, tho" without a cauſe, that a new ftorm 
of Sullole Was gathering againſt him. Ihe carl of Sui- 
withdraws folk ', nephew to Edward IV. and Richard 
into Flan- III, and brother to the earl of Lincoln, flain 
ders, at Stoke field, quarrelling with a man, had the 
Leon. misfortune to kill him; which accident might 
have given the king a pretence to tree himſelf 
irom the carl, of courſe, odious to him, ſince 
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he was, by his mother, of the houſe of York; 1501, 
however, whether the action, in itſelf, was 
not criminal, or for ſome other reaſon, the 
king was pleaſed to forgive him, provided he 
publickly pleaded his pardon. The carl, 
more oftended at this diſgrace, than grateful 
for the favour he received, ſhortly after, re- 
tired into Flanders, to his aunt, the ducheſs 
of Burgundy ; but Henry was ſtartled at his 
retreat, fearing that he went into the Low- 
Countries, to contrive ſome plot againſt him; 
for his conſtant uneaſineſs, with reſpect to his 
crown, made him apprehenſive, that the leaſt 
beginnings would be attended with tatal con- 
ſequences; wherefore, that the earl might 
not have leiſure to concert new projects with 
the | ducheſs of Burgundy, he prevailed on 
him, by meſſages, to return into England, 
where he was very readily pardoned. The 
ducheſs of Burgundy, being advanced in years, 
was tired with ſo many fruitleſs attempts to 
dethrone Henry; and, belides, ſhe had no 
proſpett of any farther aſſiſtance from the arch- 
duke, who was willing to live in amity with 
him. 

This year abounded in marriages, and pro- Several 
jects of marriages ot conſequence. The arch- marriages. 
duke going into Spain, by land, had an op- 
percunity to confer with Lewis XII, and con- 
clude with him a marriage between his ſon 
Charles with Claude, eldeſt daugher to that 
monarch. 

On the other hand, Margaret of Auſtria, 
the archduke's ſiſter, and widow to the prince 
of Spain, married Philibert, duke of Savoy. 

In fine, Catharine of Arragon, daughter The mar- 
to Ferdinand and Iſabella, arriving in * riage of 
land, in October, her nuptials with Arthus, Arthur 
prince ot Wales, were ſolemnized, the 14th _ ek 
oi November ; and, tho' the prince was only in gn. 
the 16th year of his age, the conſummation of mated. 
the marriage was not called in queſtion. The | 
prince himſelt, next morning, ſaid ſeveral 
things, which left no room to doubt it; and 
yet there were afterwards very warm conteſts 
about it, Catharine, or her council, affirming 
that there was no conſummation; but it is 
not yet time to treat about this point. 

1homas Wolſey, afterwards archbiſhop of A diſpen- 
York andcardinal, who made fo great a figure, u © 
in England, was now rector ot the pariſh- nm 
church of Lymington, in the dioceſs ot Bath Wolſey. 
and Wells; and the Collection of the Pub- Act. Pub. 
lick Acts ſhews, that, in November, this 
year, the pope, on account of his diſtinguiſh- 
ed merit, granted him a diſpenſation to hold 
two benefices, otherwiſe, inconſiſtent. 

Tho” the diſpenſation for the king of Scot= 1502. 
land's marriage was come, Henry delayed to The laſt 
finiſh that affair, becauſe of his daughter's ten- 5 UN. 
der age; but, at length, the princeſs being eg; 
entered upon her 13th year, the 29th ot No- marruge 
vember, 1501, James ſcent ambaſladors to with. 
London, where cry thing rclatiag to this James I“. 
match was ſettled, and the comract drawn, 
in ſorm, the 24th of January, 1502. Henry 
gave with his daughter 30,000 angel nobles ot 


Edmund dc la Pole, fon to Eliſabeth, Edward's cldgft ſiſter, by John de la Pole. duke of Suffolk, her ſecond 
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1502. gold, each noble worth 20 groſſes, or groats, 
WW payable in three years; and James ſettled 
on the princeſs, his ſpouſe, a jointure of 
20001, ſterling a year, in land, of which, how- 
ever, he was to receive the income, during 
his lite, and allow her only loool. per annum, 
at her own diſpoſal, It was farther agreed, 
that ſhe might have 24 Engliſh ſervants, and, 
as one died, appoint another in his room; 
that the marriage ſhould be periormed, per 
verba de Præſenti, about the fa of Purihca- 
tion; but the king of Scotland ſhould not 
have Margaret in his hands, till September 
the 1ſt, 1503 ; and that, then, Henry ſhould 
cauſe her to be conducted, at his own expence, 
to the borders ot the two Kingdoms. Betore 
this contract was ſigned, a privy-counſellor 
repreſented to the king, that ic was pcflible 
this marriage might, one day, give England 
a Scotch ſovercign; but Henry rep ed, what, 
if this ſhould be the caſe, the ſtrougeit would 
carry it from the weakeſt, aud Scotland be 
annexed to Enzland, and not England to 
Scotland, which fell out accordingly. 
Two tre- The ſame day, two other treatics were alſo 
tics be- figned; one of perpetual peace and alliance 
rween between Scotland and England, and the other 
* about the outrages that might be committed, 
8 on both ſides, contrary to the peace. 
Act. Pub. Whilſt the court rejoĩced, for the marriage 
Ihe death of the queen of Scotland, prince Arthur, her 
CR brother, was ſeized with a diſtemper that 
mr laid him in his grave. He died, the 2d of 
April, about five months after his marriage, 
and in the 17th year of his age ; but, as the 
rinceſs, his widow, might be with child, the 
Ling deterred, for two or three months, ro 
create Henry, his ſecond ſon, prince of Wales. 
"The lord Bacon affirms, thar Henry was nor 
made prince of Wales, till February, 1503 ; 
but there are, in the Collection of the Fublick 
Acts, letters patent of the 220 ot June, 
1502, in which he is ſtiled prince 0! Wales; 
a convincing evidence, that he was u lnveſt- 
ed wich that principality. 
Shortly after, Henry received an ambatiy 
from the emperor Maximilian, to Hoc a 
Icague againit the Turks, tio” inis was pro- 
perly no more than a pretence t demand of 
the king an aid of money, which tlie emperor 
promiſed punctually to repay ; but the King, 
knowing Maximilian to be always in want, 
choſe rather to make him a preſent ot 10,0001], 
than to lend him the ſum he deſired. As co 
the league propoſed by the emperor, Henry 
would not engage in it, comenting himlelt 
with ſtipulating, that the 19,0001. thould be 
expended in the war againſt the Infidels; yet 
Treaties he concluded with him a treaty of commerce, 
between and another of friendſhip, wich was to laſt, one 
the empe- year aſter the death ot the ſurvivor. It was 
ies likewiſe agreed, that Maximilian, and his ſon, 
Act. Pub, the archduke, ſhould be admitted into the 
order of the Garter, and Henry into that ot 
the Golden-ticece ; purſuant to which agree- 
ment, Henry {cnt ambaliadors to Maximilian, 
with the order of the Garter, and to ſce him 
ſwear to the treaties. 


* He was a ſieve-maker's fon. Bacon. 
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About this time, Ladiſlaus, king of Hun- 1592. 
ac: being preſſed by the Turks, and de 
irous of the aid of the Chriſtian princes, An ambat- 
Henry ſent ambaſſadors, to treat with him; use, 
but they were only impowered to promiſe, in A8. pk 
his name, a ſam of money to be employed 
againſt the Infidels. ; 

During the remainder of the year, nothing A confir- 
remarkable paſſed, in England; for James 2 1 
and Henry were entirely taken up with ratity- cee 
ing their three late treaties, and ſearing to England 
obſerve them. It appears from the Colle&ion and Scot- 
of the Publick Acts, that, the king of Eng- land, - 
land's ambaſladors having delivered to king ITY 
James a writing, containing the oath he was 
to take, he, reading it, as it was, inadvertent- 
ly, gave Henry the title of king of France; 
but, atterwards perceiving his error, he pub- 
lickly took another oath, in which the words, 
and of France,” were omitted, making 
that his authentick act; for he was, doubtleſs, 
apprehenſive, that the king of France would 
be diſpleaſed with his giving Henry the title, 
thoꝰ it was of little importance. 

We alſo find, in the Collection, that, on A patent 
the th of December, Henry granted a pa- for du- 
tent to James Elliot and Thamas Aſhurtt, 3 | 
merchants oi Briſtol, and to John Gonſalcz An "4" 
and Francis Fernandcz, natives of Portugal, — 
to go, with Engliſh colours, in queſt of un- 
known countries, upon certain terms expreſſed 
in the patent. 

Eliſabeth, Henry's queen, died, the 11th , 
ot February, 1503, not much lamented by the The qcart 
king, who never loved her, and had given of the 
her ſenlible morrifications ; for his hatred to queen. 
the houſe of York was extended to his own 
wie, eſpecially as he always conſidered her, 
as a dangerous rival; and his confining the 
queen, her mother, in a convenr, and conhſcat- 
ing all her eſtate, were evident proofs of the 
{mall intcreſt ſhe had in his aftc<tions. 

The king's affairs were, now, ſo proſperous, The king 


that he ſcemed to poſſeſo all he could defire ; oppreiles 


for he was in peace with all the princes of 58 
Europe, and without domeſtick commotions, 34 h 
or the appearance of any thing to diſturb or ſey. 
embarraſs him; but, unhappily tor his ſab- 

jects, his avarice was {till as 1n{attable, as be- 

fore, and he continually projected new ways to 
accumulate riches, which he did not want, 

{ince it was not to uſe them, and no prince 

was ever a greater ceconomilt than himſclt. His 
inſtruments, for this purpoſe, were Sir Rich- 

ard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, two infa- 

mous perſons, who, regardleſs ot their uon 
and their maſter's reputation, made it their ha a 
ſole ſtudy to gratify his humour, and deviſe © 
new means, to fill his cofters; the latter ot 

whom was of a good family, well skilled in 

the laws of the land, and able to varniſh the 

moit deteſtable actions; but Empſon was ot 

a very mean extraction , extremely impu- 

dent, and fo little aſhamed ct his unjuſt pro- 
ccedings, that he gloricd in them; and tacte 

are the methods they uſed, to extort money 
from the people, for the king's treaſury, bœſides 
numberleſs others too tedious to be recited, 
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In the firſt place, they cauſed ſuch as were 
reputed rich, to be indicted of ſeveral crimes; 
and, when the bills were tound by the grand- 
jury, they committed them, without bring- 
ing them to their trial, till, of themſelves, 
they deſired to compound with the king; but, 
it they delayed too long, the miniſters took 
care to territy them by emiſſaries, who made 
them believe, that their lives were 1n danger. 
Thus, the parties were forced, at length, to 
come to a compoſition, which deprived them 
of the beſt part of their eſtates; and yet the 
miniſters termed theſe mitigations, as if the 
king had done them a favour, in allaying the 
exccſlive rigour ot the law. 

2. They proceeded, at laſt, ſo far that, 
without obſerving any form of juſtice, they 
iſſued out their precepts, 'to attach and cite 


people before themſelves, at their own private 


houſes, in a court of commiſſion ; where, at- 
ter a ſummary examination, without 3 
or witneſs, they paſſed ſentence, and con- 
demned them, in large fines, to the uſe of 
the king. Thus, without vouchſafing to make 
uſe ot juries, and the methods * by 
the law, they aſſumed themſelves a power to 
give judgment, as well in civil controverſies, 
as in pleas ot the crown; and one would have 


imagined, that all criminal cauſes had belong- 


ed to that kind of juriſdiction, which, tho' 
it had been extremely rare, in the preceding 
reigns, was grown common, in this. 

3. They charged the ſubjects lands with 
tenures in Capite, by finding falſe offices, 
retuling, upon ſeveral pretences and delays, 
ro admit people to traverſe them, according 


to law; from whence they formed a variety of 


proceſſes, of which they alone were the judges, 
that were always decided, in favour of the 
crown. el 

4. When the king's wards had attained to 
their full age, they could never have livery 
of their lands, without paying exorbitant 
tines, contrary to the expreſs tenor of Magna 
Charta. | 

5. It men were out-lawed, in perſonal ac- 
tions, the miniſters would not ſutter them to 
purchaſe their chartcrs ot pardon, unleſs they 
paid intolerable ſums ; inſiſting on the rigour 
of the law, which, upon out-lawries, gives 
forfeĩture of goods; nay, againſt all law and 
colour of reaſon, they maintained, that the 
king had a right to the halt of men's lands 
and rents, du:ing two whole years. 

6. They would alſo menace the jurors, and 
oblige them to find, as they ſhould direct; 
and, upon their reiuſing to act ſo unjuſtly, 
they were cited, impriſoned, and tined. 

It is unneceſſary to relate any more of their 
courſes; ſince theſe, already mentioned, are 
ſuffic ĩent to prove, that men ot this character 
did not ſcruple to commit the greateſt enor- 
mities, provided it was for the king's advan- 
tage; tho”, in this, leſs blameable than the 
king himſclt, who permitted them to abuſe 
his name and authority. 

We do not find, in the lite of this monarch, 
that he ever excrciſed one act of grace, as to 
fines or confiſcat ions; for he was alwzys in- 


flexible, even with reſpect to his moſt faith- 1503. 


ful ſervants; and his hiſtorian takes notice of 
a very remarkable particular, which maniteſt- 


ly diſcovers this prince's character. Of all the 


lords of the kingdom, he repoſed moſt confi- 
dence in the earl of Oxford, who, had, in- 
deed, done him the greateſt ſervices, both in 
war and in peace; Lat, one day, the king 
went to viſit him, at his caſtle at Henning- 
ham, and was entertained with the utmoſt 
magnificence. When the king was ready to de- 
part, he ſaw a great number of men, dreſſed 
in rich liveries, and ranged, on both fides, 
to make him a lane; for the earl, it ſeems, 
had forgotten that it was prohibited by ſeveral 
acts of parliament, to give liveries to any ex- 
cept menial ſervants ; Car the king, who re- 
membered it, turning to the earl, ſaid, « My 
lord, I have heard much of your magni- 
c ficence and hoſpitality ; but 1 find they ex- 
« ceed all report. Theſe handſome gentle- 
men and ycomen 1 ſee, on both ſides of 
me, are, ſure, your menial ſervants.” The 
carl, not apprehending the king's deſign, 
ſmiled, and anſwered, that he did not keep 
ſo many domeſticks; but theſe people were 
only his retainers, who came to ſerve him, 
on ſuch extraordinary occaſions. The king, 
ſtartling a little, replied, © By my faith, my 
* lord, I thank you tor your good chear ; bur 
© I muſt not ſuiter to have my laws broken, 
before my face. My attorney muſt talk 
* with you.“ Ihe hiſtorian adds, that this 
treſpaſs colt the carl, 15000 marks. 

Ihe ſame author affirms, that he had ſeen 
a book of accounts of Empſon's, with the 
King's hand almolt to every lcat, by way of 
ſigning; and it was alſo, in ſome places, 
poſtilled in the margin, with the ſame hand, 
where, among many others, were the follow- 
ing memorandum : 
Item, received of ſuch a one five marks, 
tor the pardon to be procured; and, it the 
pardon do not paſs, the money to be repaid, 
execept the party be, ſome other way, ſa- 
tished.” And, over-againſt this memoran- 
dum of the king's own hand, was written by 
him, in the margin,“ Otherways ſatisfied.” 
He was unwilling to pardon the man ; and 
yet he could not think ot reſtoring the five 
marks ; which plainly ſhews, that he did not 
ovelook incontiderable profits. 


It may be naturally preſumed, that the con- Ahe earlot 
duct ot the king and miniſtry created great diſ- Suffolk 
content and murmurs, among the people ; nay conſpiracy. 


the nobility, meeting with no better quarcer, 
than thoſe of the loweit rank, groaned under 
the oppreſſion of Empſon and Dudley, two 


4 11s 
Bacon. 


leaches, who ſpared neither friend, nor foe. 


The earl of Suffolk, whom the King had lately 
pardoned, imagined, that thele diſcontents 
would raiſe, in the end, ſome violent itorm 


againſt the king, if the people were headed 


by a perſon of diſtinction; and, as he was 
ot the houſe of York, by his mocher, he be- 
lieved, that they would not tail to declare tor 
him ; wherciore, he perſuaded ſeveral lords 
and gentlemen to promiſe to {ſupport him, 
at a proper juncture, and then retired into 

Flanders, 
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1503. Flanders, from whence #he made his friends 


expect a powerful aid, by means of the ducheſs 


of Burgundy. 


Henry dif- The king, ſurpriſed at the earl of Suffolk's 
covers his retreat, did not doubt, that he had formed 
tales. ſome plot, in England, before his departure, 
Eicon. and had his accomplices ; and, to be tully in- 


formed, he thought, that it was moſt adviſ- 
able to recur to the arts he had uſed, with 
reſpect to Perkin Warbeck ; and, with this 
view, he. ſent orders to Sir Robert Curſon, 
governor of the cattle of Hammes near Calais, 
whom he knew to be fit for his purpoſe, and 
entirely devored to his intereſt. Accordingly, 
Curſon, relinquiſhing his government, under 
the pretence of ſome aftront deſignedly put 
upon him by the King, came to the earl of 
Suffolk, wich offers of his ſervice; and he 
acted his part ſo well, that the earl imparted 
to him all his ſecrets; by which means, the 
king found that William Courtney, earl of 
Devonſhire, eſpouſed to Catharine, Edward 
V's daughter, William de la Pole, brother 
to the earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir 
John Windham, and ſeveral other meaner 
pe ſons engaged in the conſpicacy. They 
were all apprchenced. in one day; but, pro- 
bably, for want of ſuſficient evidence againſt 
the two firſt, the king was ſatisfied with de- 
taining them in priſon ; which afforded occa- 
{ion to think, that they were innocent, and 
that the king made uſe of their pretended 
crime, as a handle to ſecure them, becauſe 
their relation to the houle of York gave him 
uncaſineſs. As for Tyrrel, againſt whom the 
blood of Edward V. and the duke of York 
cried for vengeance, he was beheaded, with 
Windbam, his accomplice; and the reſt of 
inferior condition were puniſhed, as traytors. 
The king In the interim, Henry, in order to be bet- 
me Nx ter informed of Suflolk's ſecrets, took care to 
traordina- . - 4 
y method Preſerve Curſon's credit, by an extraordinary 
to deceive method; cauſing Innocent VIII's bull of ex- 
kim, communication to be publiſhed, at Paul's-croſs, 
tial. againſt all perſons that ſhould molett him in 
the poſſeſſion of the throne, and particularly 
againſt the carl of Suffolk and Sir Robert 
Curſon. When he had learned all the earl's 
ſecrets, he returned into England, where he 
was graciouſly received by the king; but the 
people, viewing him with horror, loaded him 
with curſes. The earl of Suffolk, confounded 
by Curſon's flight, roved about, for ſome time, 
in Germany; and, at length, he returned in- 
to Flanders, where the archduke, notwith- 
(tanding his treatics with Henry, took him 
into his protection. 
A prot The king being ſenſible that the earl had 
of mar- not, in England, a party able to ſupport him, 
0 ſecmed to be no longer uneaſy ; but another 
vines of allair did not a little perplex him; for he had 
Wies now received 100,000 crowns of gold, in part 
ind prince of the portion of the princeſs of Wales, his 
Henry. daughter-in-law, Arthur's widow. As that 
prince died, without iſſue, he muſt either 
ſend back the widow to Spain, and, of courſe, 
return the 100,000 crowns; or, if he kept 
her, in England, gi-c her the third part of 
the priacipality of Wales; which was ſettled 
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upon her ; but both were equally diſagreeable 1503. 
to a prince of Hcnry's temper. However, he Www 
could not diſpenſe with either, without break- 
ing with Ferdinand, which did not ſuit with 
his preſent circumſtances ; for, indeed, the 
deference paid him by all the other princes, 
and particularly by the French king, was pro- 
perly the reſult of his ſtrict alliance with the 
Spaniſh monarch. In this perplexity, he 
thonght of a very apt expedient to preſerve 
the friendſhip of Ferdinand, with the ſum al- 
ready received, and procure him the other 
loo, ooo crowns that remained due; namely, 
to marry Catharine to his ſon Henry, now 
prince of Wales, by the death of his elder 
brother. The propoſal being made to the 
king and queen of Spain, they conſented to 
it, provided the pope's diſpenſation was firſt 
obtained; and this was the ſubject of an 
agreement between the rwarcrowns, the 23d 
of June, without a particular mention of the 
articles of the propoleg marriage; in which it 
muſt be remarked, it was alledged, as a ne- 
ceſlary reaſon for demanding the diſpenſation, 
not only that Arthur and Henry were brothers, 
but alſo that Arthar's marriage with Catha- 
rine was ſolemniſed, and conſummated, in a 
proper manner. 

Alexander VI. dying, in the interim, Pigs Pope Ju- 
III. ſucceeded him; bur, as he did not outlive uss dit. 
the 18th of October, it was to Julius II, 3 
elected, the 11t of November, that the two marriage. 
kings applied for the diſpenſation, The new _ 
pope granted a bull, for that purpoſe, where- 
in he ſaid, that, in the petition lately preſent- 
ed to him, Henry and Catharine declared, 
that Catharine was married, per verba de 
Preſenti, to the late prince Arthur; and that 
the marriage was celebrated, in form, and 
« perhaps, conſummated ; but, as to the 
word, “ perhaps,” it matt be obſerved, that, 
in this ES x it cannot denote a doubt, ſince it 
is not his holineſs that ſpeaks, in the petition, 
but Catharine, who muſt know, wither the 
marriage was conſummated, or not ; and it is 
only a term, which gives more ſtrength to the 
diſpenſation, as it obviates all objeEtions. 

This maniteilly appears from the ſequel of the 
bull, where the pope permits Henry and Ca- 
tharine to continue in the matrimonial ſtate, 
tho' they were married betore, publickly,-or 
privately, and had, perhaps, conſummated 
their marriage, by carnal copulation ; ſo that 
it is obvious, the word, perhaps, 1s inſerted, 
purely to ſtrengthen rhe diſpenſation, by pre- 
venting all caſes that might render it invalid; 
but it was requiſite to make theſe obſer- 
vations, on account of the important con- 
ſequences of this affair, in the ſucceeding 
reign. 
The king of Scotland's marriage was con- 
ſummated, in September, purſuant to agree- 
ment, Henry having conducted the qucen, 
his daughter, to York, trom whence the pro- 
ceeded on her journey to Scotland. 

The archduke Philip returned, this year, The arch- 


into Flanders, having ttaid, abcut a year, in uke re- 


D turns to 


Spain; and, in his paſſage through France, the Low- 
he attempted to adjuſt a difierence between Countiics. 
: 10 2 king Mezerai. 
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1503. king Ferdinand, his father-in-law, and Lewis Another ſtatute made all forts of clipped or 1504. 

Www XII, about the kingdom of Naples. He impaired filver coins not to be current, in M/ v 
even concluded, in Ferdinand's name, a trea- payments, nor did they ſuffer them even to 
ty which was afterwards diſclaimed; and, had paſs, for the value ot their weight; and, as 
he been concerned with a prince of leſs good- there were ſcarce any other, in the kingdom, -— 
neſs and equity, than Lewis XII, that diſ- every one was conttrained to bring in his rea- of 
claiming might have plunged him into great dy money to the mint, in order to be new 9. 
trouble; but Lewis was ſo generous, as not to coined, which proved highly advantageous to * 
take the advantage. The occaſion ot the rup- king. 
ture between the two monarchs was briefly, The ſtatute againſt giving liveries to any, 
as follows: except menial ſervants, was likewile revived ; 

A rupture They had, as was faid, divided the king- which gave Empſon and Dudley an opportu- 

e dom ot Naples, atter the conqueſt; and it was nity to attack a great number of perſons. 

and Ferdi. ſcarce poſſible, that theſe two princes ſhould Thus, the king, continually amaſſing, with- FT 

nand, long poſleſs the portion fallen to each, without out being obliged to any extraordinary charge, bet 
ſome occalion of quarrel. Accordingly, a con- at a time when his ordinary expences were Fe 
teſt aroſe, concerning the province of Capita- very moderate, and husbanded with the ut- 3 
nata, which each of the claimed, as being moſt economy, muſt neceſſarily be extremely 15 
in his diviſion; upon which, the French and rich, in ready money; but then he doubly = 
Spaniards came to blows; and, at firſt, the ruined his ſubjects; firſt, by draining their 
French had the better, but afterwards loſt purſes; and, ſecondly, by preventing the 
two battles, one near St. Severina, in Cala- coin, of which he had vaſt quantities, in his 
bria, the 21ſt of April, and the other, on the coffers, from circuiating, in trade; whiltt, on 
28th of that month, at Cerignoles, in which the other hand, Empſon and Dudley conti- 
the duke of Nemours, their general, was ſſain. nued their extortions, withour the leaſt 
Atter theſe two victories, Gonzolvo, com- reſerve; and with a rigour unknown to 
mander of Ferdinand's troops, became maſter the Engliſh, under any ot the King's prede- I: g 
of the whole kingdom of Naples; but Lewis, ceflors. Her 
in order to repair his loſſes, ſent a numerous About this time, Henry had thoughts of ca- The king Bac 
army into Italy, tho', by ſeveral unexpected nonizing Henry VI, the laſt king of the houſe thinks of | 
accidents, it was rendered unſerviceable. ot — but there were two powertul ob- ge 

. Ihe 16th of January, 1504, the king con- ſtacles ahainſt it; tor, fuſt, the miracles aſcri- , 4 

A en vened the parliament, pretending it was ne- bed to that monarch, ſiuce his death, were t. 

the king, Cellary to revive certain ſtatutes, and enact not well atteited, and the actions of his lite, Bacon; 

for the ſome new ones; bur the real motive was to tho' oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed, diſcovered rather 

of se procure a ſubſidy, for the dowry of his eldeſt his weakneſs than ſanctity, but the ſecond dit- 

dauelter, daughter; for the cuſtom of demanding mo- ficulty, viz. the neceflary charges of this cano- 

Hall. ney, on ſuch occaſions, was too beneficial ro nization, wholly de:eated the project. As this 
the king, to ſuffer it to be aboliſhed. The is an act of grace, the pope uſually proporti- 
queen ct Scotlaud's portion was only 30,000 ons the expences, not to the perſon ot the 
nobles ; but the ſum, granted by the parlia- faint, but to the riches of him that ſollicits 
ment, may reaſonably be thought ro be much the canonization ; and the king even percetv- 
more conſiderable, beſides a handſome preſent ed, that the court of Rome's calling in queſ- 
made him by the clergy. Thus, inſtead of tion Henry VPs ſanctity tended only to mag- 
emptying his cofters, by the marriaze of his nity the tavour, and, of courſe, inhance the 
daughter, he filled them the fuller; but no- price; which was ſufficient to cauſe him to de- 
thing more evidently ſhews the almoſt abſolure tiit from his intention. Such an avaricious TY 
power of the. king, than the choice of Dudley, prince could hardly reſolve to empty his cot- | 
tor ſpeaker of tie hoaie of commons, who was fers, for a thing ſo ncedleſs, and which, at 
the molt generally deteſted perſon, in the molt, would have procured him only the prat- 
kingdom, except Empſon, his aſſociate; and, ſes of the Lancaſtrians; wheretore, he was 
doubtleſs, it was ſolely the icar of diſpleaſing contented to obtain a bull, for the removal of 
the king, by rejecting the perſon he recom- Henry VI's bedy to Weſtminſter, among his 
mended, which determined the commons to anceſtors ; for he was, at firſt, obſcurely bu- 
make that choice. ricd, in Chertſey- monaſtery near London, from 

Advan- The ſubſidy was not the only thing, that whence he was removed to Windſor. 

Aeon, Hemp artfully turned to his advamage, in 


a> reefor Hemy at | The 19th of Augait, Henry publiſhed a a procl. 

the king chis parhament tor he found mcaus to obtain proclamation, to give notice that he had ap- mation - 

Bacon, acts, which icemed to tend entirely to the pointed commiſſioners, to u hom his creditors, rr 
good of the publick, but, in reality, only ro and ſuch as had any demands upon him, might —_— 

procure him money. For example, all patents apply, for the ſpace of two years, to com- Aug. 19. 

of Icaſe or grant were diſannulled to ſuch as mence, the 19th of Auguit, and to continue, Aer. Fus. 

came not, upon lawtul ſummons, to ſerve the till Michaelmaſs come two years ; bur it is dit- 

king, againſt the rebels; but, as the delin- ficult to judge, whether, in this, he acted from 

quents, in this reſpect, were very numerous, a principle of equity, and with an intent to 

this act was a fertile ſource of treaſure to the ſatisfy thoſe he had injured, or only deligned 

king, becauie they were obliged to renew their to blind people's eyes, by this ſhow ot juſtice. 

leaſes and grants, which could only be done Ihe firſt would be molt probable, it, hence- 

upon very rigorous terms. forward, he had put a ſtop to the eee? Ot 

: | [mpiol 
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1504. Empſon and Dudley; but it is ſcarce credible, 
that, winilt he permitted theſe miniſters to op- 
preſs his ſubjects, he really intended to do ju- 
ttice to all the world, 

The death Ifabella, queen of Caſtile, dying, the 26th 
of the of November, Ferdinand, her ſpouſe, wrote, 
15” the ſame day, to Henry to notify the ſame ; 
"* telling him, in his letter, that the deceaſed 
queen had appointed him, in her will, admi- 
niſtrator of the kingdom of Caſtile, for Jane, 
their daughter, wife to the archduke ot Au- 
ſtria, who, upon the deceaſe of the queen, her 

mot her, was become qucen of Caſtile. 
A difpure When the archduke firſt heard of Iſabella's 
between death, he was employed in a war upon the duke 
Feraman® of Gueldres; which hindeting him from repair- 
= due ing into Spain, ſo ſoon as he could have with- 
hi: n in. ed, he was forced to Icave to kind Ferdinand, 
w. his father-in-law, the government of Caſtile, 
tho', at the {ame time, he fully reſolved to re- 
ſume it. as ſoon as poſſible. On the other 
hand, Ferdinand, improving Fabclla's will, 
pretended to keep the admiuiſtration ot chat 
kingdom, during his lite ; probably, becauſe 
the deceaſed queen had not limited the con- 

tinuance. | 

It gwes This diſpute created ſome uncaiinels in 
eva; Ares Henry, whole caſe was the fame win Ferdi- 
Bacon, nand's, in the opinion of many; for he was 
not inſeuſible, that moſt of his ſubjects were 
perſuaded, that Eliſabeth, his ſaguie, had 
been, of right, the true queen Ko England ; 
and, conſequently, the crown fell, after her 
death, to Henry, her ſon and lawful ſucceſſor. 
Tho' he affected to hold for certain, that the 
houſe of York never had any jutt pretentions 
to the crown; yet he was very uneaſy, be- 
cauſe, in general, the Engliſh catertauied dit- 
ferent ſentiments. Indeed, beſides his deſcent 
from the houſe of Lancaiter, he founded his 
right upon two other titles; namely, conqueſt, 
and the approbat ion ot parliament; but he 
ſoreſaw, how weak both theſe foundations 
would prove, ſhould the houſe of York, by 
ſome revolution, gaia the aſcendant. Upon 
this account, he was very attentive to what 
1505, paſſed, in Spain, regarding the deciſion of this 
conteſt, as a precedent for, or againit him; and, 
on the other hand, he was ap prchenwe, that 
Philip, who had ſeemed, tor ſomè time, cloſe- 
ly united with Lewis XII, would join in a 
| Icague with that monarch and the emperor, to 
oblige Ferdinand to reiign him Caitile ; in 
which caſe he perceived, that h: ſhould be 
conſtrained either to abandon Ferdinand to 
theſe three potent enemies, or cuter into a 
war wich them, to ſupport him; but both 
theſe equally oppoſed his intereſt. In fine, he 
had caſt his eyes upon the queen dowager of 
Naples, widow to king Ferdinand, fer a wife, 
in order to enjoy the large dowry aſſigned her, 
in that kingdom; perhaps, expecting, by e- 
ſpouling that qucen, to render himſelt umpire 
ot the differences between Lewis XII. and Fer- 

dinand, about the kingdom ot Naples. 

To have a full account of the dilpoſition of 
the Caſtilians, and the qualities of the queen 
of Naples, he ſent three perſons into Italy and 
Spain, not as ambatladors, but as travelers, 
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for their pleaſure; yet, to procure them acceſs 1505. 
to the queen of Naples and Ferdinand, he ſ Www 
managed, that the princeſs of Wales gave 

them letters, both for the king, her father, 

and the young queen. Theſe gentlemen's ſe- 

cret inſtructions, with reſpect to the queen, 

were very particular; for the king wanted an 

exact iniormation of her age, complexion, ſta- 

ture, health, temper, inclinations, behaviour, 

and eſtate. This evidently ſhews, how cauti- 

ous he was, in the preſent proceeding ; but 

the project vaniſhed, when Henry heard from 

his envoys, thar, tho', indeed, the queen's 
yornture was very conſiderable, it had been 
changed by Ferdinand, ſince he was poſſeſſed of 

the kingdom of Naples, into a penſion for life. 

When the gentlemen arrived, in Spain, the The affairs 
diſpute between Ferdinand and Philip, his ſon- of Ferdi. 
w-law, was ſtill in the ſame ſituation; where- n ou 
fore, they acquainted the king, that Ferdinand * 
ſtill governed Caitile, as adminiſtrator, and even 
hoped tc perſuade Philip to leave him the admi- 
mitra*'on, during lite, by means of ſome of his 
council u hom he had gained, and by threatening 
him to marry again, and ſo give an heir to the 
kingdom of Arragon; that, accordingly, there 
was a project of marriage berween Ferdinand 
and Germaine de Foix, which would infallibly 
be accompliſhed, it Philip moleited the king, 
his father-in-law ; moreover, that Ferdinand's 
ſecretary had tula them, as a great ſecret, that 
the mar iage of prince Charles of Auttria, with 
Claude of France, would not ſucceed, becauſe 
Lewis XII. was reſolved to give his daughter 
to Francis, duke of Angouleſme, his preſump- 
tive heir; and that, then, provided Philip 
would remain in the Low-Countrics, with his 
queen, Ferdinand deſigned to demand Mary, 
the king's ſecond daughter, for the young 
prince of Auſtria; but, theſe informations 
containing nothing certain, Henry could not 
take any meaſui es, till he law the courte of the 
Span iſh affairs. 

W hilit Ferdinand and Philip were in treaty, Philip and 
concerning their difference, Philip and Jane Jane aſ- 
were proclaimed king and queen of Cattiic, at ſume the 


: 5 5 F * POE ; ! title of 
Bruſſels; trom whence it appears, that they fine and 


did not intend to reſign, for ever, the admi- queen of 
niſtration of Caſtile to Ferdinand, as he had Cattile. 
flattered himfelt ; tho', in the interim, by rea- 

ſon of the war of Guclures, aud queen Jane's 
being near her time, they could not execute 

their reſolution of going to Caſtile. However, 

they knew, that the Caſtilians were diſpleaſed 

with Ferdinand, and that, as ſoon as they 
appeared, all would declare for them; and, 
therefore, Ferdinand uſed all ſorts ot artiſices, 

to diſſuade them trom this voyage. 

In the mean while, Margaret of Auſtria, The death 
Philip's ſiſter, loſt her husband, the duke of ofthe duke 
Savoy, who died, the 1oth of September, of Savoy. 
and, ſome days after, the new queen ot Caſtile 
was delivered of a princeſs, named Mary, who 
alterwards became queen of Hungary. 

This year was very barren of remarkable Henry“ 
events, with reſpec co England; for, beſides oy 
hat bas been related, we only hnd a t:caty 4. Keen 
of alliance between Henry and George, duke g,.,, 
of Saxony, heregirary governor of E er to Act. Pub. 
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1505. whom he had ſent ambaſſadors, ever fince Fe- 
Www bruary ; which treaty was concluded, the zoth 
of December. 
1. a The war of Gueldres being over, and qucen 
Janet, Jane in a condition to travel, Philip reſolved 
out for to carry her into Caſtile, as it was the only 
Spain, way to ſecure the government of that king- 
Hall. dom; and, tho' they deſigned to go, by ſea, 
they choſe the winter; probably, to ſurpriſe 
Ferdinand, who would not expect them, at 
that ſeaſon. They departed, the 1oth of Ja- 
nuary, under a ſtrong convoy, prepared for 
A ſtorm that occaſion ; but, before they got out of the 
. ., channel, a terrible tempeſt diſperſed their 
England. fleet, and the ſhip, in which they were, ran 
into Weymouth, in England, having very nar- 
rowly eſcaped the danger; and the king and 
queen were ſo fatigued and ſick, that, contra- 
ry to the opinion of their council, they would 
land, to retreſh their ſpirits. 

In the interim, the whabirants of the coun- 
try, extremely alarmed at the fight of a nu- 
merous fleet, immediately took up arms; and 
Sir Thomas Trenchard, at the head of ſome 
troops, marched to Weymouth, to concert 
mealures, in caſe. of an invaſion ; but, when he 
found, that the king and queen of Caſtile were 
landed, he waited upon them, humbly invi- 
ting them to his houſe, till the king was in- 
formed of their arrival. Philip would have 
gladly re-embarqued ; but he perceived he 

ould not be ſuffered, till the King's orders 
were received, to whom an expreſs was diſ- 
patched ; ſo that, without much ſollicitation, 
he conſented to ſtay, till that time. 

Henry no ſooner had intelligence of the 
king and queen of Caſtile's arrival, than he 
ſent the earl of Arundel, with his compliments, 
and to inform them, that he would come and 
embrace them, with all poſſible expedirion ; 
and the earl allo aſſured them, from the king, 
that they were as much at liberty, in his king- 

They go dom, as himſelf, Philip, finding that he 
to the king could not avoid the king's viſit, to prevent the 


2 Wind- Joſs of time, potted to Windſor, whilſt his 


queen followed, by eaſy jouinics; and Henry 
received them, with all imaginable marks of 
friendſhip ; yet he ruminated, all the while, 
how to reap ſome advantage from the accident, 

that had thrown them into his dominions*. 
The treaty Some days after, he inſinua ed to Philip, 
of com. that, ſince his condition was altered, it would 
merce is be requiſite to renzw their treaty of commerce, 
renewed, to which Philip. conſented, tho' the reaſon, al- 
eg oa ledecd by Henry, was invalid ; for Philip, by 
Engliſh, being king of Caſtile, was ſtill ſovereign of the 
w-Countrics, as much as before. How- 
ever, Henry gained his poiut; and Philip e- 
vidently perceived, that, being in his hands, 
he ought carefully to avoid all occaſions of of- 
tending him, leſt he ſhould find ſome pretence 
to detain him, in England. He was no ſtran- 
er to the ſtrièt union between Henry and 
erdinand, and was afraid, that Henry would 
obſtruct his voyage, to oblige his father- in- 
law ; nevertheleſs, the treaty was renewed, 


but with ſome alterations to the advantage of 1506. 

the Engliſh. Among other things, an article WWW 

of the former treaty was ſuppreſſed, which al- 

lowed Philip's ſubjects to fiſh, on the coaſts of 

England ; which led the inhabitants of the 

Low-Countries, to call it Intercurſus malus, 

or the bad Treaty. a 
This affair being over, Henry told Philip, Henry's 

that it was his intent to marry Margaret, his uh che 

ſiſter, widow to the duke of Savoy; and Phi- guchers of 

lip ſeemed extremely well pleaſed with the Savoyis 

propoſal. Indeed, nothing could be more ad- agreed up- 

vantageous to him, than to make Henry his on. 

friend, by this alliance, leſt he ſhcnld openly 

eſpouſe the king of Arragon's quarrel ; fo that 

the marriage was concluded, at W indſor, the 

20th of March; and, in the articles ſigned by 

both, Philip engaged to give the ducheſs, his 

ſiſter, 300,000 crowns of French gold, with 

an annual penſion of 3850. In the interim, 

Henry tearing that Philip would recede from 

his word, when he was out of his power, 

cauſed to be inſerted, in the treaty, that the 

principal lords of the Low-Countries ſhould 

{wear, that they would do all that was poſſible 

to procure the accompliſhment of this mar- 

riage ; and the oaths of ſeveral lords, purſuant 


to this article, are to be ſeen, in the Collecti- 


on of the Publick Acts. | 
Henry had one thing more to obtain of Phi- He de- 

lip, without which he could not think of dii- mands of 

miſſing him, tho”, in appearance, he continue Philip the 

to careſs him; namely, to deliver up to hin 5 

the earl of Suffolk, who was then in oF ; Bacon. 

but, at the firit overture, Philip expreſly told 

him, that he could not grant his requeſt, be- 

ing bound, in honour, not to ſacrifice a lord, 

whom he had taken under his protection; that, 

beſides, it would be diſhonourable to himſelf, 

ſince the world would infallibly ſay, that he 

was treated, as a priſoner. Henry, regardleſs 

of the reproaches of the world, provided he ac- 

compliſhed his ends, anwered, that he would 

take all the diſhonour upon himſelf; which 

threw Philip into great perplexity. He was 

unwilling to betray the earl of Suffolk, after 

his promiſe to protect him; but, on the other 

hand, he ſaw, that Henry reſolved to have 

that lord, at any rate, and had in his hands 

an infallible means, to obtain his deſire. More- 

over, not being yet certain, whether he ſhould 

not be forced to go to war wich his father- in- 

law, it was natural to foreſec, that he might 

ſtand in need of the king of England, and, 

conſequently, it would be very imprudent to 

diſoblige him; and, therefore, ſuddenly com- 

ing to a reſolution, with an air of confidence, 

he ſpoke, as follows: © Sir, ſince you are 

« pleaicd to give law to me, permit me to do 

e the ſame by you. I will deliver the earl; 

e but you ſhall give me your honour, not to 

touch his lite, Henry conſenting to this 

condition, Philip requetted, that the thing 

might be done, in a manner honourable to 

both, and he added, © I will fo order it, that 

« the carl ſhall come to England, of his own 


* Philip, at their firſt mecting, told Henry, & That he was now puniſhed, for his refuſing to come within his 
dc walled town of Calais, when they met laſt.” The king anſwered, ** That walls and ſeas were nothing, where 
« hearts were open; and that he was here, only to be ſerved,” Bacon, | 
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1506. * accord ; by which it will appear, that I have 
Wyw < ſollicited and obtained his pardon, and that 
« you were very ready to grant it.” Henr 
approving the expedient, the earl of Suffol 
readily accepted the offer ; yet, in the interim, 
Henry, deſirous of having the earl in his power, 
before Philip's departure, continued his enter- 
rainments and diverſions, under colour of do- 
ing honour to the king and queen of Caſtile, 
bur, in reality, to gain time, till the earl's ar- 
rival. He admitted Philip to the order of the 
Garter; and Philip made the prince of Wales 
a knight of the Golden-Fleece. Henry, af- 
terwards, carried his gueſts to London, where 
they were magnificently entertained ; and, 
ſhortly after, the earl of Suffolk returned from 
Flanders, and was conveighed to the tower. 
Thus, Henry, under the pretence of doing 
Philip honour, kept him, in England, above 
three months, till he had obtained his deſires; 
and, in all probability, Philip clearly ſaw, 
through all the careſſes he received, that he 
could not depart, when he pleaſed ; otherwiſe, 
it is unlikely, as he deſigned to fail into Spain, 
in January, that he would have willingly re- 
mained, in England, till the end of April, or 
the beginning of May. 
Ferdinand When Philip and Jane were in Caſtile, the 
retires to people diſcovered fo great affection for them, 
1 1 that Ferdinand evidently perceived, that his 
Angl, endeavours, to keep the government of the 
realm, would prove abortive ; wherefore, with- 
our inſiſting any longer upon his adminiſtra- 
torſhip, which could take place only, in the 
queen his daughter's abſence, he retired to his 
own kingdom of Arragon. After this, he went 
to Naples, where Gonzolvo, his general, made 


him uneaſy, by which means, Philip and Jane 


continued, tho' not long, in poſſeſſion of Ca- 
Philip's tile; but, within a few months, Philip was 
death. ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he died, the 
Bacon. 25th of September; leaving the guardianſhip 
of his ſon, Charles, to Lewis XII, who ap- 
pointed the lord de Chievres, for his governor. 
This choice, which met with general approba- 
tion, and was a convincing proof of Lewis's 
diſintereſtedneſs and ſincerity, became fatal to 
France; becauſe the governor made his pupil 
more able than was neceſſary, for the good of 
the kingdom. 5 
Jane loſes The death of Philip ſo affected his queen, 
3 2 that, depriving her of her reaſon, it rendered her 
vand re. entirely incapable of governing the ſtate ; up- 
turns to. on which, Ferdinand, her father, reſumed the 
Calille, adminiſtration of affairs, which he had been 
Bacon. forced to refign, but five months before ; and 
it is aid, that he took little care of the queen's 
cure, leſt, recovering her ſenſes, ſhe ſhould 
ſend him back again to Arragon. 

The diſintereſtedneſs, Lewis XII. ſhewed, 
with reſpect to the young archduke, prince of 
Spain, was of a ſhort continuance ; for, tho 
he had promiſed to give him Claude, his eld- 
cit daughter, in marriage, he judged it more 


* Sir Thowas Kneſworth, mayor, in 1505, and both 
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adviſable to marry her to Francis, duke of 1506: 
Angouleſme, his preſumptive ſucceflor ; and... 
beſides, being apprehenſive of a league againſt 

him, between the emperor, the archduke, and 
Ferdinand, and that the king of England 

might alſo join in it, he laboured ro embroil 

young Charles's affairs, by exciting the duke 

of Gueldres to renew the war. 

The archduke being too young to hold the 1507. 
reins of government, the Flemings intreated er "je 
the emperor, his grandfather, to govern, in ae ; - 
his grandſon's name ; and Maximilian com- — 4 - A 
plied with their requeſt ; but, till he could Low- 
come himſelf, he ſent them Margaret, his Countries. 
daughter, widow to the duke of Savoy. 

This princeſs, upon her arrival at Bruſſels, 
concluded with Henry a proviſional treaty of 
commerce, till ſome differences, occaſioned by 
the late treaty, between the merchants of 
both nations, could be adjuſted ; which treaty 
was ſigned, at Bruges, the 5th of June. 

The ſame ambaſladors, that were aſſem- A marriage 
bled, at Calais, ſpent there the remainder of agreed up- 
the year, in negotiating the marriage of ene 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, ſovereign of the Mary, the 
Low-Countries, and prince of Cattile, with king's 
Mary, Henry's ſecond daughter; but, at daughter, 
length, on the 21ſt of December, they ſigned _ 3 
a treaty, that Charles ſhould eſpouſe the prin- Auflei“ 
ceſs Mary, as ſoon as he was 14 years ot age; Bacon. 
and that her portion ſhould be 250,000 crowns 
of gold. The young prince run the riſque of 
loſing the kingdom of Arragon, Valencia, 
Granada, and the principality of Catalonia, 
his grandfather, Ferdinand, having married 
Germaine de Foix; bur, fortunately for him, 
they had no iſſue. 

Tho' Henry had filled his coffers, his ava- 
rice was ſtill as inſatiable, as ever; for, tho”, 
as was obſerved, in 1504, the pariiament 
granted a ſubſidy, for the marriage of the 
queen of Scotland, his daughter, betore the 
expiration of that year, he iſſued out a pro- 
clamat ion to levy a benevolence, by his own 
authority, and, in all appearance, withour the 
leaſt occaſion for it; but he was grown ſo ab- 
ſolute, in his kingdom, that no man durſt op- 
poſe his will, or even murmur at his proceed- 
ings. In the interim, Empſon and Dudley Empfon 
continued their extortions and oppreſſions, and Dud- 
with all imaginable rigour; and, this very le pour 
year 1507, they ſharply proſecuted the mayor io 
of London, for neglecting to bring to juſtice 
a coiner of falſe money, and, becauſe he was 
unwilliug, or unable, to pay an exorbitant fine, 
ſent him to the rower. The ſheriffs, alder- 
men, and all, that had borne any office, in the 
city, were proſecuted with no leſs rigour, and 
compelled to pay to the king fines, not pro- 
port ioned to their abilities, but to the rapa- 
ciouſneſs of the king and his miniſters “. 

Whilſt the king made it his whole ſtudy to The king 
accumulate riches, he was often ſeized with ' e129 


, . with the 
the gour ; tho”, at firſt, he diſregarded it, not ut, ; 


. | which 
his ſheriffs were impriſoned, for abuſes committed in the turns to a 


81 \ylmer, mayor, in prifick, 
diſch ffces; and not releaſed, but upon the payment of 1400 1. Sir Laurence Aylmer, mayor, iu ptiſic 
3 ; 3 bis ſheriff were fined, 1000 J. and Sir Laurence impriſoned, for _—_— to pay his fine. 
Alderman Hawis was put to trouble; but he died with vexation, before his affair was decided. Stow, Bacon. 
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1508, 
The mar- 
riage of 
Charles 
and Mary 


is ſolem- 


niſed, by 


proxy. 
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believing it dangerous; but, by degrees, the 
humour falling upon his lungs, it turned to a 
ptifick, which convinced him, that he was 
near his end. However, he permitted his two 
miniſters to continue their exactions, without 
any reſpe& of perſons; for he was ſo charmed 
to ſee his coffers full of gold and ſilver, that he 
could not reſolve to put a ſtop to theſe ſcan- 
dalous practices, which daily brought him in 
freſh ſums. It is ſaid, that he had amaſſed 
1,800,000 |. ſterling ; which ſum will appear 
prodigious, it it is conſidered, that money 
was, then, much ſcarcer, in Europe, than at 
preſent; and he laid up his treaſures under 
his own key and cuſtody, in ſecret places at 
Richmond. 

As the marriage of the princeſs Mary with 
the archduke was, now, the only important 
affair Henry was employed in, he ſpent the 
whole year 1508, in projecting means, to ſe- 
cure its accompliſhment ; and the acts of this 
year, in the Collection, ſcarce regard any o- 
ther. Ar length, on the 17th of December, 
the marriage was per ormed, per verba de 
Przſenti, the lord de Berghes being the young 
prince's proxy; and, as ſuch, he eſpouſe 
the princeſs, gave her a ring, and falured her 


| 3 in the name of the prince, her huſ- 


and. 

About this time, the archduke pawned to 
the king a jewel, termed the rich Flower- de- 
lupe, for the ſum of 50,000 crowns ; and the 
emperor, as Charles's grandtather and guar- 
dian, approved of the marriage and loan. 
In all probability, the money was borrowed 
for him; having occaſion for it, to make a 
figure in the league of Cambray, which he 


had concluded, this year, with his holineſs 


Henry 
thinks no 


more of 


his own 
marriage. 
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and the king of France, againſt the Vene- 
tians, which were become formidable to all 
Italy. 

As to Henry's marriage with Margaret of 
Auſtria, tho' it was concluded, in 1506, it 
was entirely overlooked, when that. monarch, 
fallen into a ptiſick, found it more proper for 
him to think of death, than a wife. 

The king, perceiving. that his diſtemper 
daily increaſed, was pleaſed to prepare tor 


death, by granting a general pardon ; and 


he alſo diſcharged, with his own money, all 
priloners about London that lay for ices, or 
debts, under 40 ſhillings. Then he made his 
will, ordering that his heir ſhould make reſti- 
tution of whatever his officers and miniſters 
had unjuſtly taken from his ſubjects ; but this 
remorſe came too late; for, ſince he could 
not reſolve to make this reſtitution, in his life- 
time, the prince, his ſon, judged it improper 
to part with the money amaſſed by the king, 
his father. He diced, at Richmond, the 22d 
of April, 1509, having lived 52 years, and 
reigned 23 and eight months. His death is 
obſerved to have happened, at a very ſeaſon- 
able juncture ; for, had he lived much longer, 
the prince, his ſon, now in his 17th year, 
might have been too impatient to wait, till 


his father's deceaſe put him in poſſeſſion of _ x 
the crown; in which cafe, he might have ſup- Nw 


ported himſelf with the queen his mother's 
title, heireſs of the houſe of York, and pre- 
tended, that the king, his father, reigned, on- 
ly in right of his queen. This enſion, 
probably, would have revived the old quarrel, 
and rekindled a civil war, in the kingdom; 
— — king's death diſpelled the fears of the 
ngliſh. 


enry VII. had three ſons and four daugh- His iſſue. 
ters; and Arthur, his eldeſt, as was ſaid, Sandtord. 


died, in his 17th year. Henry, his ſecond, 
was his ſucceſſor; and Edmund, his third, 
died, at the age of five years. Of his four 
daughters, two died, in their childhood ; and 
the other two, Margaret and Mary, have 
already been ſufficiently deſcribed. 


If the Hiſtory of this reign be never ſo ſlight- His cha- 


%F racter. 
views were only two; the firſt of which was Bacon: 


ly peruſed, it will cafily be ſeen, that Henry 


to ſecure the crown, acquired by extraordi- 
nary good fortune, and, perhaps, not thought 
of, before he was invited into England by the 
duke of Buckingham; and the other, to ac- 
cumulate riches. Henry's whole application 
centered upon a ſingle object, viz. upon tho- 
roughly examining every thing that could, 
any way, promote the two ends he propoſed ; 
for ambition, honour, glory, love, pleaſures, 
and all the other paſſions which generally di{- 
quiet the hearrs of princes, made very little 
impreſſion upon him, who, content with en- 
joying his throne, neither aſpired after new 
acquiſitions, nor the rendering his name illuſ- 
trious by glorious actions. All his projects 
were confined to prevent, or defeat the de- 
ſigns of his domeſtick enemies, or to well fill 
his coffers ; and he had a ſurpriſing ſagacity, 
to diſcover, in all occurrences, the tide, from 
whence he might draw any advantage ; which 
he maniteſtly ſhewed, in the affair of Bretagne, 
in his pretended wars with France and Scot- 
land, and even in his domeſtick troubles, 
which, by his addreſs, he improved to his 
own intereſt. 

Tho' he was ſometimes forced to take up 
arms, no prince ever was a greater lover of 
peace; and, not having the leaſt ſparks of am- 
bition, he perceived no advantage for him, in 
war. On ? contrary, he conſidered, that all 
the events of a war, whether foreign, or dome ſ- 
tick, were againſt him; for the former could, 
at moſt, only procure him ſome glory and ac- 
quifttions abroad, of which he was not very 
deſirous, and he might be a great loſer by the 
latter. Moreover, a timc of commotions af- 
forded no opportunities to accumulate riches; 
wherefore, lay ing down this, as the fixed prin- 
ciple of his policy, not to engage in any war, 
without an abſolute neceſſity, he never devi- 
ated from it; and it is this that made him, 
unconcernedly, behold the loſs of Bretagne, 
and, without reſentment, ſuffer the inſults of the 
king of Scotland, becauſe it was not from the 
war that he deſigned to reap any advantage, 


* The uſual preface to his treaties was, That, when Chriſt came into the world, peace was ſung; and, when he 


| went out of the world, peace was bequeathed. 


but 
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WY it. 


However, this policy would have been 
of dangerous conſequence, when he wasattack- 
ed by domeſtick enemies, who intended to 
dethrone him; and, as his all was, then, at 

Rake, he chearfully faced the danger, tho' with 
all imaginable precautions. He gained two 
victories over the rebels; one, at Stoke, and the 
other at Black-Heath; but, in both, he was 
very ſuperior, in number of troops, and fought 
againſt perſons ill armed and undiſciplined, in 
the art of war. It cannot, therefore, be af- 
firmed what he would have done, had he 
been oppoſed with equal forces ; and it is e- 
qually difficult to know, whether it was ow- 
ing to his courage, that he headed his armies, 
in perſon, or to his diffience of thoſe in his 
ſervice. However this be, he was ever fortu- 
nate, in his domeſtick wars, by which he ac- 
quired ſo great a reputation, that all the 
princes of Europe ſtrenuouſly courted his alli- 
ance ; and, on the other haad, the etteem 
foreigners expreſled for him greatly contributed 
to render him formidable, at home; I ſay for- 
midable, tor it is certain, that he never had 
the hearts of his ſubjects. In a word, his 
method ot governing, which approached to 
arbitrary power, eſpecially towards the end 
of his reign ; his inſatiable avarice, haughti- 
neſs, pride, and ſhy and reſerved temper, 
were improper qualities to procure the aſſecti- 
on of his people. 

He never opcned his mind to any man, un- 
leſs, perhaps, to one or two of his minilters ; 
bur, as to che reſt, tho' he employed them, 
they were ignorant ot the motives of their own 
proccedings; and the world was ſo perſuaded, 
that he had always ſome ſecret deſign, even 
in his molt indiflerent actions, that the pure 
effects of chance were often aſcribed to his 
policy. : 

His ſpies, in foreign courts, gave him an 
extenſive knowledge of all that paſſed there; 
moreover, his ambaſſadors were always charg- 
ed to inform themſelves, by all forts ot ways, 
of the ſectets ot the princes to whom they were 
ſent; and very frequently this was the princi- 
pal article of their initruEtions. By theſe 
means, he was enabled to convince the to- 
reign miniſters, reſiding at his court, of his 
great inſight into their maſters affairs ; from 
whence he reaped many conſiderable advan- 
tages, principally in that the princes ot Europe, 
dreading his abilities, were very forward to 
live in amicy wich him. His ſtrict friendſhip 
with Ferdinand, king of Arragon, a prince 


of much the ſame character, was extremely 


advantageous to him; and, probably, it pre- 
vented the court of France from interpoſing 
more, in the affairs of England, and was one 
of the chief cauſes of his conſtant pcace with 
his neighbours. ; 

Inſtead of increaſing the credit of the no- 
bility, he took all poſſible care to leſſen it; 
for his council almoſt entirely conſiſted of ec- 
cleſiaſticks and lawyers, who, being devot- 
ed to him, and ſolely conſulting his pleaſure, 
never oppoſed his will; which unlimited 
compliance of his council was the cauſe of his 


wholly addicting himſelf to his natural paſſion 
of accumulating money, ſince there was no 
perſon about him, that had either boldneſs, 
or conſcience, to give him wholſome advice, 
on that head. This conduct drew upon him 
the hatred of the Engliſh, which, at firſt, 
made him ſomewhat uneaſy ; but, when he 
had ſurmounted all his troubles, regardleſs of 
it, he affected to rule, with an abſolute ſway ; 
making of his council a court of juſtice in 
which all the pleas of the crown were decided, 
which had never been ſeen, before. 

He has been extremely extolled, for the 
good laws made, in his reign, as if he, with- 
out the parliament, had been the ſole legiſlator; 
on which account, perhaps, he was ſtiled the 
Solomon of England, tho' he much more re- 
ſembled that glorious prince, in the heavy 
yoke he laid on his people; but, if theſe laws 
are ſtrictly examined, it will, doubtleſs, ap- 
pear, that the king's intereſt was the real mo- 
tive, tho they ſeemed to be made, for the 
foe ot the people. Thus, William the 

onqueror formerly acted; who was like 
Henry, in ſo many reſpects, that they may 
be very juſtly compared; and, in a word, 
Henry's moſt diſtingiſhing character was, that 
he lived entirely tor himſelt, regarding no- 
thing, any tarther than it tended to his own 
intereſt. Indeed, ſuch a diſpoſition is not 
uncommon among princes; but he had this 
peculiar to himſelt, that, whereas the intereſt 
of other princes is uſually divided into ſeveral 
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parts, Henry's was, in a mannar, contain- 


ed in a ſingle branch; namely, to fill his 
coffers. | 

He was, to the laſt degree, ſuſpicious, as 
thoſe generally are who act, by ſecret methods, 
becauſe they believe all the world do the lame; 
and the houſe of York's title, with the peo- 
ple's opinion concerning it, continually racked 
his mind with fears and ſuſpicions. Ir is 
true, he ftudiouſly concealed his uncaſineſs; 
but his cautious conduct evidently demonſtra- 
ted, that his mind was diſturbed. This per- 
petual diffidence inceſſantly led him to ſeek 
means, to avoid the dangers, in which he was 
not always ſucceſsful ; for inſtance, the report, 
he cauſed to be ſpread, that the duke of York 
was alive, had a quite contrary effect to what 
he expected. His genius was but mean; and 
he {aw better near, than at a diſtance, his 
wiſdom diſcovering itſelf more, in extricating 
himſelf out of difficulties, than in finding means 
to prevent them. The principal troubles of 
his reign may be ſaid to happen, by his im- 
pradence; yet he acquired qualities, which 
nature had denied him, by a long expert- 
ENCE. ba 

It is no wonder, that a prince, continually 
guarded againſt the rebellion of his {ubjects, 
and ever employed in accumulating money, 
ſhould have pertormed nothing glorious tor 
himſelf, or the kingdom. Conquerors do not 
always make the greateſt monarchs ; but, on 
the contrary, peace would have been very be- 
neficial to the Engliſh, had it been attended 
with happineſs ; but it was ſtill more fatal to 


them than war itſelt, ſince the king's inſatiable 


avarice, 


( 
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1509. avarice, on all occaſions, prompted him to de- 


vile means to fill his cofters, which could only 


de done, at their expence. Some princes ac- 
ee money, ſolely to diſperſe it; but 


carefully hoarded ir up, without any 
communication; for liberality was a virtue he 
did not pretend to, and, if he made any pre- 
ſents, it wa&'qply to ſpies, or informers. 

As for his tehgion and morals, nothing cer- 
tain can be aſſijmed, on account of the con- 
traricties that kg in the ſame perſon ; for, if 
he was chaſte, ¶iperate, an enemy to open 
and ſcandalg es, conſtant in the exerciſes 
1009, and obſervant of ſtrict juſtice, 
where his intereſt was not concerned, on the 
other hand, his extreme avarice put him upon 
many unjuſt proecedings; and the fear of lo- 
ſiag his crown led him to conſider, as lawful, 
all means that could free him trom that dan- 
ger, how unlawtul ſoever they might be, in 
other particulars. The earl of Warwick's 
death fixes an indclible ſtain on his memory; 
and his making a jeſt ot religion, in ordering 
a ſolemn proceſſion to be made, on purpoſe to 
ſhew that prince to the people, and the ex- 
communications he cauſed to be pronounced 
agaiutt his own ſpies, maniteſtly prove, that 
his religion was not proof againſt his in- 
tereſt. =— 

In general, it -muſt be confeſſed, that this 
prince had great abilities ; but, as they ſolely 
centered in himſelt, they would have been 
more valuable, in a private perſon, than a 
ſovereign prince; and, tho* all his projects 
were crowned with ſucceſs, his reign cannot 
be termed happy, cither for himſelf, or Eng- 
land. He lived under continual fears and 
ſuſpicions, and his ſubjects were always expoſed 
either to domettick troubles, or oppreſſion; 
but his reign was, in this reſpect, very re- 


the 


markable, that, by Henry's abilities, the ci- 1509. 
afflicted Eng- 


vil wars, which had ſo long 
land, were, at laſt, happily ended; I ſay, 
happily, ſince it was altogether indifferent, as 
to the welfare of the Engliſh, whether the na- 
tion was governed by a prince of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, or of that of York. 
Henry VII. was of a ſerious and thought- 
ful temper, ever intent upon his affairs, 
without being diverted by his pleaſures, to 
which he was very little addicted ; and he 
had a book, in which he marked down, with 
his own hand, the qualities and characters of 
the perſons he knew, in order to employ 
them, upon occaſion ; but a monkey, that he 
kept in his chamber, having, one day, torn 
this note-book to pieces, he ſeemed to be 
grieved, as at a very conſiderable loſs. 
He was of ſtature taller than the generality 
of men; and his face was long, thin, and lean, 
like the reſt of his body, but, at the ſame 
time, very grave, which made people ipeak 
to him, with fear; yet he could be affable, 
on proper occaſions. He was rather ftudious 
than learned; and what he read, at his lei- 
ſure hours, was generally in French, tho' he 
was acquainted with Latin too. 

He founded a chapel, at Windſor, for which 
he obtained privileges and indulgences trom 
pope ; and he converted into an hoſpital 
the palace of the Savoy, built by Peter, carl 
of Savoy, in the reign of Henry III. He 
alſo founded ſeveral convents of Dominicans 
and Franciſcans; but, of all the ſtructures, 
that which did, and ſtill does him the greateſt 
henour, is his chapel, in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
which equals, in any reſpect, the molt itately 
chapels, in Chriſtendom. There he was bu- 
ried ; and there alſo are interred the bodies 
of his ſucceſſors *. 
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The STATE of the CHURCH of the XVth Century. 


| H E Chriſtian church had never been 

in ſo deplorable a condition, as in the 
X Vth Century ; for God's juſtice and mercy, 
and Chriſt's meritorious death, were ſcarce 
any longer the object of a Chriltian's faith, the 
religion of the generality conſiſting in Fer 
mages, and the worſhip of the bleſſed Virgin, 
ſaints, and reliques; and as for the clergy, 
their ſole care was to ſupport that exceſſive 
grandeur and power they had enjoyed, for ſe- 
veral centuries, and to ſee that none preſumed 


to diſpute their immunities. Diſcipline was 
never more remiſs, than at preſent ; for the 
eccleſiaſticks conſidered their ſpiritual power 
and juriſdiction, only as a means to prevent 
the violation of their temporal privileges ; for, 
provided their rights were untouched, every 
man might do what ſeemed good, in his own 
eyes; and the authority of the church was be- 
come the capital article of religion. 

The papal authoriry had ſurpriſingly in- 
creaſed, every century ; for each pope made 


In the 5th year of the reign of Henry VII, it was ordained, that the mayors of London ſhall have conſervation of 
the river Thames, from Staincs- Bridge to the waters of Yevſdale and Medway ; and, in his 18th year, being himſelf 
a brother of the Taylors company, as were alſo his predeceſſors, Richard III, Edward IV, Henry VI, V, IV, and 
Richard II, beſides 11 dukes, 28 carls, and 48 lords, he gave them the name of Merchant-Taylors. Hollingſhead. 


In his 13th year, was the paſlage to the Eaſt-Indies, round the Cape 
a Portugueſe ; and, in his 10th year, the body of Alice Hackney is ſaid to be found, 


of Goes: Bape, diſcovered, by Vaſco de Gama, 
in the church of St. Mary-Hill, 


London, the skin being whole, and the joints of the arms pliable, after having been buried, 175 years. In this reign, 
John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, founded Paul's ſchool, in the church-yard ; and the colleges, founded in the two 
Univerſities, in the ſame reign, were Chriſt's College and St. John's, in Cambridge, by Margaret, counteſs of 
Richmond, the king's mother ; Jeſus College, in the ſaid Univerſity, by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely; Corpus Chrilti, 
in Oxford, by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter; and Brazen-Noſe College, by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln. 
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it his buſineſs to enl 
fible. They, at length, the diſpoſal 
of all the churc erments, in Chriſtendom, 
and were To „in all eceleſiaſ- 
tical cauſes ; national ſynods were entire- 
ly diſuſed; for, indeed, what occaſion was 
there for them, fince the court of Rome claim- 
ed the cognizance 'of church affairs? In a 
word, the pope was, now, the center of reli- 
gion ; and the privileges of churches, as well as 
the ogatives of ſovereigns, were all annul- 
led by the Non-obſtante clauſe, commonly in- 
ſerted in every bull. But it was not only over 
ſpirituals that the popes had extended their 
authority; for they likewiſe pretended to 
ſtretch it over temporals, under the pretence 
that religion was concerned, in all matters; 
and monarchs themſelves were not out of their 
reach. The papal diſpenſation was neceſſary, 
in all the marriages of princes; and no peace, 
or truce, of any importance was concluded, 
without the pope's mediation or ; 
nay, ſome popes carried their pretenſions ſo 
far, as to make peaces, or truces, without the 
conſent of the parties. In ſhort, it is extreme- 
ly probable, hat they would have altogether 
e the temporal power, as well as the 
ſpiritual, if, by the ſchiſms of the XVth cen- 
tury, they had not loſt ground; and ſtill more, 
— the revolutions of the following century. 

owever this be, the were, in reality, 
ſovereigns, not only with to the power 
they had aſſumed, but alſo with reſpect to the 
immenſe riches, which, through numberleſs 
channels, flowed into the vaſt ocean of the a- 
poſtolick chamber; for tenths, firſt-fruits, 
taxes for the ſervice of the chamber, diſpen- 
fations for all caſes, as well contrary to the 
law of God, as to the canons of. the church, 
ſubſidies exacted, from time to time, from 
the clergy, for the occaſions of the holy ſee ; 
cruſades, benefices, which are rarely beſtow- 
ed, without a previous bargain with the apo- 


lick] ctiſed by many popes, ſome of whom 
ws — —— were inexhauſti- 


ble fountains, which ſupported the affluence 


and luxury of the court ot Rome. It was next 
do impoſſible, that N of life and true re- 

ligious principles ſhould be preſerved undefi- 
led, amidſt ſo much wealth and grandeur; 
but, on the cantrary, the popes were the 
more liable to abuſe their power, as moſt of 
them were not born for ſuch an exalted ſtati- 
on; and, accordingly, it appears from hiſto- 
ry, that Rome and Avignon were the center 
of pride, avarice, luxury, ſenſuality, and all 
the moſt ſcandalous vices. The popes were 
nov either learned, or religious ; for there was 
ſcarce one to be found that might pals for an 
honeſt man, even according to the maxims of 
the world ; and yet all the preambles of their 
bulls entirely conſiſted of expreſſions of their 
real, charity, humility, and juſtice ; whilft, 
for the moſt part, what they enjoined was an 
authentick proof of their pride and tyranny. 
This is no aggravation, for a great deal more 
has been ſaid, by the authors who wrote, be- 


* 


tues, when employed in the 
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arge it, as much as poſ- 


fore the reformation; nay, it has even been 
openly preached, before the councils. = 
- It may be naturally preſumed, that ſuch 
popes took little care to fill, what they called; 
the ſacred college, with perſons of fincere diety 
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and devotion, Indeed, there were, in this tentu 


4 of great repute, and eminent for 
ir wit, eloquence, political virtues, and their 
capacity for temporal affairs; but yet theſe 
very men, for the moſt part, were governed 
by the maxims of the world, who conſidered 
rehgion,only as a means to eftblifh their for- 
tune. The legates, ſent to the ſeveral ſtates 
of Chriſtendom, were ſo many 4wfendiaries, 
who made it their ſole ſtudy to 2 dikcord and 
diviſton among princes, or excite them to ſhed 
the blood of their ſubjects; and, in a Word, 
conſulting only the intereſt of their maſter and 
the Roman ſee, they did not ſcruple to violate 
all the rules of religion and equity, to accom- 
plith their deſigns. 

The reft of the clergy, in general, were no 
better ; for moſt of the biſhops were promoted, 


purely for their zealous attachment to the court 


of Rome, or for their ſervices to princes, in 
their temporal concerns. They were perſons 
educated at court, and inſtructed in the max- 
ims of the world; cruelty, injuftice, and diſ- 
honeſty were but too common among them; 
nay, they were looked upon, as ſo many vir- 
tion of 
ſuch as were termed Hereticks, eſpecially of 
thoſe that preſumed to — — oy of the 
pope's or the clergy's pretended rights. 

As to real —. 9 it was hardly ſo much 
as heard of, in this century; for ſchool - divi- 
nity, and the knowledge of the canon- law, 
conſtituted the whole merit of the eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, ſince it was the only way to arrive at 
eccleſiaſtical dignities; „ on the other 
hand, the monks, having crept into molt of 
the rſhips in the univerſities, over- 


whelmed divinity and philoſophy, with ſuch a 
ſtolick chamber; and, in a word, fimony pub- 


heap of jargon, as only ſerved to give their 
diſciples falſe ideas of learning, and teach them 
to wrangle. 

Such was, in general, the State of the Church, 
in this century; but, as for the civil affairs of 


Europe, they continued, in it and the follow- 


ing centuries, as in the preceding. The ſove- 
reigns, divided among themſelves by their 
reſßective intereſts, ſtudied only to ſupplant 
one another, and make their ne ighbour's loſs 
turn to their own advantage; which occaſion- 
ed bloody wars, that rendered their people 
miſerable, and ſuffered neither princes, nor 
ſubjects, to attend to the breaches in the 
church, or think of means to repair them. 
Corruption was ſo great, in the world, and in 
the church, that God, in all appearance, had 
abandoned men to a reprobate ſenſe, ſuch was 
their blindneſs and inſenſibility ; and we may 
add, for a farther repreſentation of the de- 
plorable ſtare of the church, the great pro- 

eſs ofthe Turks, in Europe, during this un- 
— cent The entire deſtruction of 
the Greek empire, and the over- running of 
ſeveral other Chriſtian ſtares by the 
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Infidels, 
were 
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were evident proofs of the divine wrath a- 
gainſt Chriſtians, to move them to inquire 
aſter the cauſe; but, inſtead of ſeeking rhe 
Lord,“ they perſecuted, with fire and ſword, 
thoſe that ſought God alone, and retuſed to 
pay divine worthip to creatures. 
Io effect a reformation in the church, ſo 
extremely wanted, all, or, at leaſt, the chief 
princes of Europe ſhould have united their 
endeavours, to promote ſuch a work; but 
how was it poſſible, that ſo many ſovereigns, 
who had religion ſo little at heart, ſhould ſa- 
er ĩfice their paſſions to ſo great a good; or 
was it practicable to reconcile ſo many jarring 
intereſts? All Europe paſſionately wiſhed, 
that the church might be reformed ; and ſe- 
veral biſhops ſeemed to deſire the ſame. No- 
thing was talked of, in the councils, but the 
neceſſity of exccuting this noble * ; nay, 
it appeared, that the councils of Conſtance 
and Baſil intended to ſet about it eftcctually ; 
but the well. affected had neither prudence, 
nor courage, ſufficient to oppoſe the artifices 
and violence of the contrary party. The ſe- 
quel will ſhew,” that the popes, cardinals, 
and principal clergy exerted themſelves, to 
prevent the projected reformation, being ſen- 
lible that it would prove prejudicial to their 
temporal intereſts ; and, on the other hand, 
it it is conſidered, with what: eagerneſs and 
animoſity they laboured to exticpate the pre- 
tended hereſies, which combated the temporal 
grandcur of the clergy, no other inference can 
be drawn, than. that they themlelves law the 
neceſſity of a retormarion, tho” they would not 
admit it, and that the fountain ot corruption 
was in the principal members of the clergy, 
trom whence it had but too great an intlu- 
Ence over the reſt. | | 

To repreſent, in a true light, the State of 
the Church of the X Vth century, it would 
be neccflary to give a particular account of 
what paſted, at the councils ot Conſtance and 
Baſil ; but this detail would carry me too far; 
and, beſides, the Hiſtory of the firſt ot theſe 
councils is lately publiſhed, and written, with 
ſo much plainneſs, circumſpection, and impar- 
tiality, that there is no room to ſuſpect, that 
the author * was byaſled, by paſſion, or prejqu- 
dice. The Hiſtory of the council of Baſil, by the 
ſame hand, will alſo ſoon appcar ; : wheretore, 
referring the reader to theſe two Hiſtories, 
I ſhall only bricfly.relate the moſt remarkable 
paſlages ot theſe councils ; which will be of 
uſe to underitand the then ſtate of the church 
of England. | 

The ſchiſm, begun, in 1378, by Urban 
VI. and Clement VII, was continued, to the 


the council beginning of the X Vth century, by Boni- 


of Con- 
ſtance. 


JL“ Enfant. 


face IX. and Benedict XIII, their ſucceſſors; 
Bonitace, - ſucceeding Urban VI, reſided, at 


Rome; but Benedict, who ſucceeded Clement 
VII, remained, at Avignon, where he was 


kept by the king of France, leſt he ſhould e- 


ſcape, before the ſchiſm was ended. 


The univerſity of Paris had propoſed an 


expedient to end the ſchiſm, viz. that the 


two popes ſhould reſign the pontiticate, which 


nas termed the method of ceſſion. Boniſace 


IX. and Benedict XIII. pretended both to 
be willing to comply with this method, for 
reſtoring peace to the church; but, at the 
ſame time, they uſed ſo many evaſions, that 
it was manifeſt, that they were not ſincere; 
and, therefore, the king of France had thought 
fit to ſecure the perſon of Benedict. This 
monarch's indiſpoſition afterwards placing the 
duke of Orleans, his brother, at the head of 
affairs, the young prince was a great tavourer 
of Benedict XIII, and, in 1404, permitted 
him to make his eſcape ; nd, Prince IX. 
dying, this very year, the cardinals of his 
party elected Innocent VII, who behaved, 
like his predeceſſor, with reſpect to the ceſſi- 
on. To Innocent, who fat in the pontitical 
chair, only two years, ſucceeded Angelo Co- 
rario, who aſſumed the name of Gregory, 
XII; and, thus, the ſchiſm ſtill ſubſtit- 
ed, between Gregory and Benedict. Theſe 
two popes, feigning an inclination to end it, 
by the method ot ceſſion, long amuſed the 
world, with their artifices and diſſimulation ; 
and, in a word, the ſchiſm having now laſted, 
30 years, without any appearance that the two 

pes would pertorm their promiſe, Gregory 
XII. tound himſelf deſerted, on a ſudden, 
by his cardinals, who retired to Piſa ; tor on- 
ly four remained with him. On the other 
hand, France, the main ſupport of Benedict 
XIII, being tired with his evaſions, withdtew 
from his obedience; and the pope, upon the 
loſs of that protection, went and reſided in 
Spain; but his cardinals, retuſing to follow 
him, choſe to join thoſe of Gregory; aud, pre- 
{ently after, the cardinals of both parties una- 


nimouſly called a general council, at Piſa, to 


which moſt of the princes of Europe (ent their 
ambaſladors and prelates. 

This council, held in 1409, depoſed both 
the popes, and impowered the cardiuals to 
chooſe another, Who aſſumed the name of 
Alexander V; but, Gregory and Benedict. 
not thinking themſelves lawfully depoſed, it 
fell out, that, inſtead of the two popes be- 
fore the council, there were now no leſs than 
chmee . ä 

Alexander V. died, in 1410; and John 
XXIII. was choſen, in his room, who ſum- 
moned a general council to meer, at Conſtance, 
in November, 7414; which found no better 
way to end the ſchiſm, than by removing the 
three popes. John XXIII. and Benedict 
XIII. were depoſed; and Gregory XII. vo- 
lyntarily reſigned the pontificate. Then the 
council elected cardinal Odo Colonna, who 
aſſumed the name of Martin V; and John 
XXIII, who was committed to the cuſtody of 
the emperor Sigiſmund, having eſcaped, ſub- 
mitted to Martin V, who made him a cardi- 
nal. As to Benedict XIII, he ſtill retained the 
title of pope ; and, retiring to the caſtle ot Re- 
niſcola, belonging to the kingdom of Valencia, 
he was ſuffered by the king of Arragon to live 
there, without interruption. Aiter his deccalc, 
which did not hapen, till 1424, his cardinals 
elected a canon of Barcelona, who aſſumed 
the name ot Clement VIII ; bur, in 1429, 
he quitted his dignity, in favour of Martin 4 
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and, thus, at length, ended the ſchiſm, after 
it had continued, 5 1 years. | 

This abſtract, tho ſhort, will enable us to 
judge of the character of the popes, who go- 
verned the church, during theſe 50 years; 
who were men that ſacrificed the peace of the 
church to their own private intereſts, damned, 
without mercy, as far as lay in their power, all 
that were of a different party; and they would 
not have ſcrupeled to engage all Chriſtendom 
in a bloody war, for their intereſts, were it 
not for the wiſer conduct of the ſovereign 
princes. Doubtleſs, one cannot help forming 
a very melancholy idea of the State of the 
Church, in thoſe days, when it is conſidered, 
that the Chriſtians, of both ſides, owned, tor 
Chriſt's vicars, popes whom they deteſted, 
and who, indeed, were ſo unworthy of their 
exalted ſtation, that ſeveral were depoſed, 
for hereſy, ſimony, and perjury. 

But 1 have {till one important remark to 
make upon the conduct of the council of Con- 
ſtance, the motive of which is, at firſt, diffi- 
cult to be conceived. It the council of Piſa 
was general and lawful, as was even acknow- 
ledged by that of Conſtance, why were her 
deciſions diſregarded ? Why was Gregory 
XII's reiignation accepted, which ſuppoſed 
him ſtill to be pope, notw1i. hitanding his be- 
ing depoſed? Why were terms propoſed to 
him, to induce him to quit the papal chair ? 
Why was Benedict XIII, once more, depoſ- 
ed, when he had been already depoſed by a 
7 council? In a word, why was John 

XIII. deprived ot his dignity, tor violating 
his promiſe to reſign the papacy, ſince it 
could not be doubted, that he was really pope, 
and his miſſion lawiul? Was not the authori- 
ty of the council of Piſa ſacrificed by theſe 
proceedings? | 

It will be in vain to object, that John 
XXIII. was not depoſed, for any defect in 
his miſſion, but for his crimes ; for it is cer- 
tain, when his promiſe to reſign the pontifi- 
cate was required, it was purely with a view 
to put an end to the ſchiſm; and, had he re- 
ſigned, with a good grace, he would never 
have been accuſed, much leſs condemned, for 
the crime for which he was afterwards depoſ- 
ed. It will, perhaps, be faid, that this in- 
convenience was not ſo great, as that of per- 
petuating the ſchiſm; but can the ſtriking at 
the authority ot a general council be accounted 
a flight inconvenience 2 Did not the ccuncil 
of Conſtance give occation to have her own au- 
thority called in queſtion? No reaſon can be 
aſſigned, why the depoſing of Benedict XIII. 
and John XXIII, by the council of Conſtance, 
ſhould be more valid, than the depoting the 
ſame Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII, by 
the council of Piſa. : 

However, we may diſcover, through all this 
intricacy, the motive of the proceedings ot 
the council of Conſtance ; for the ſchiſm evi- 
dently tended to the diſſolution of the papal 
dignity, which was the baſis and foundation 
ol moſt of the clergy's privileges, and of the 
hierarchy itſelf. - Caſtile, Arragon, Navarre, 


and Portugal had been neutral, ſome years, 
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without owning any of the contending popes ; 
France had withdrawn her obedience trom Be- 


nedict XIII, without transferring it to Gre- 
gory XII; and, in a word; the whole world 


began to contemn their excommunications, 
which they ſo notoriouſly abuſed. There was, 
therefore, reaſon to fear, that, by degrees, a 
pope would be thought uſeleſs, which would 
undermine the foundation of the hierarchy, 
and, perhaps, introduce a new form of govern- 
ment into the church ; and the intercits of the 
cardinals and prelates, of whom the council 
of Conſtance conſiſted, were ſo nearly con- 
cerned, that their ſacrificing all, to prevent 
this inconvenience, is not, in the leaſt, ſur- 
priſing. This is the real reaſon of their 
conduct ; bur they took care to proceed very 
differently, with reſpe& to the pretended here- 
ticks, who, publickly, conteſted the privileges 
of the ciergy. To extirpate a hereſy ſo preju- 
dicial to them, they uſed fire and (word, ra- 
ther than ſacrifice, the leaſt of their intereſts ; 
and this we ſhall preſently ſee, in the manner 
they went to work, in this partic: lar. 

All the world knows, that John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague were burnt alive, at Con- 
ſtance ; but every one has not taken the pains 
to examine, for what errors they ſuffered that 
rigorous punithment ; for they were, then, 
and ſtill are, charged with maintaining im- 
pious, horrible, and damnable tenets. They 
were condemned, as ſeditious, obſtinate, and 
incotrigible followers and detenders of Wick- 
life ; obdurate, ſubtle, malicious, and con- 
victed hereticks ; and, had there been yet 
ſtronger terms, they would, doubtleſs, have 
been made uſe of, to expreſs rhe abhorrence 
of theſe hereſies. But, wherein conſiſted theſe 
hereſies? In their being diſciples oft Wick- 
life ? If the authors, who relate their ſen- 
tence, be conſulted, ſcarce one will be found 
that ſays more; John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague were followers of Wickliffe, and, con- 
ſequently, abominable wretches, deſerving to 
be burnt. In the opinions of Wicklifte, then, 
we muſt trace their errors; but there is an 
ambiguity, in this, which has been conſtantly 
improved, to juſtify the condemnation of both 
theſe doctors; and it is hardly to be doubt- 
ed, that the council of Conſtance had this am- 
biguity in view, when the cauſed the errors 
and memory of Wickliffe to be firſt ſtigmatiz- 
ed, before John Huſs and .Jerome of Prague 
were brought upon their trial. 

Wicklitte's opinions were of two ſorts; for 
ſome concerned the principal articles ot faith; 
and others related to the hierarchy, the clergy, 
their juriſdiction, power, and riches. Wick- 
life did not believe tranſubſtantiation; and 
he rejected the invocation of ſaints, the ado- 
ration of the croſs and images, pilgtimages, 
and reliques. On the other hand, he thought 
that the hierarchy had no foundation, in 
ſeripture; from whence he drew ſeveral in- 
ferences againſt the exorbitant authority u- 
ſurped by the popes, cardinals, and bithops. 
Beſides, he charged the clergy with leading 
very immoral and diſſolute lives, and main- 


tained, that the revenues of the church were 
ci greatly 
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greatly miſapplied ; and, from theſe principles, 
is enemies drew numberleſs conſequences, 
ſome of which had, ——_ never entered 
into his thoughts. re were, at laſt, diſ- 
covered, in his writings, 260 capital errors; 
and his followers added many more which he 
had never taught, tho* the whole was imputed 
to him, as it he had maintained them all, in 
expreſs terms, 

owever, John Huſs embraced Wickliffe's 
opinion ; but then it was only in what con- 
cerned the hierarchy and clergy ; for, it is 
manifeſt, he believed tranſubſtantiation, and 
died in that belief. As to images, his opinion 
was, that a man might honour them, kneel 
to them, and kiſs them, becauſe the inten- 
tion referred that worſhip to the originals ; 
ſo thar it is certain, that he was not burnt, 
for maintaining errors, in the principal doc- 
trines of faith, but for opinions which com- 
bated the exceſſive power and riches of the 
church, that is, of the clergy. All poſſible 
efforts were uſed to make him confeſs, that 
he did not believe tranſubſtantiation ; but he 
could never be brought to ſuch a confeſſion ; 
and yer, by the advice of the cardinal of 
Florence, the council condemned him, upon 
the hy er" of the witneſſes, who accuſed 
him of rejecting that doctrine, without re- 
garding his own poſitive declaration to the 
contrary. It is not extremely difficult to con- 


ceive the council's deſign, in cauſing that ar- 


ticle to be inſerted in Huſs's ſentence ; for 
they foreſaw that it muſt have appeared very 
ſurpriſing, that a perſon ſhould be burnt, 
whoſe principles tended to a reformation, in 
the head and members of the church, which all 
Chriſtendom required, and which was pre- 
tended to be neceſſary by the council irſelt. It 
was requilice, therefore, to juſtify the ſen- 
tence, by rendering this man odious, as re- 
jecting a fundamental article of faith; and, 
for this very reaſon, without diſtinguiſhing 
Wickliffe's errors, John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague were condemned, as followers of that 
arch-heretick ; by which it was inſinuated, 
that they embraced all the opinions of their 
maſter. 

To prove by an inconteſtable teſtimony, that 
both theſe men were burnt, for their opinions 
concerning the clergy, I need only quote what 
ZEneas Sylvius, alias pope Pius II, affirms, 
in his Hiſtory of Bohemia ; for, the deputies 
of the council having admoniſhcd the accuſed, 
to renounce their errors, and conform to the 
ſentiments of the church, they replied, 'That 
they were, indeed, lovers of the holy goſ- 
«« pel, and true diſciples of Chriſt ; that the 
* church of Rome, and all the other churches 
* in the world, had greatly ſwerved from the 
« apoſtolical traditions; that the clergy 
ce eagerly purſued pleaſures and riches ; that 
ce they lorded it over the people, affected the 
ce highett ſeats, at entertainments, and bred 
« horſes and dogs; that the revenues of the 
« church, thoꝰ they belonged to the poor 
cc members of Chriſt, were conſumed, in 
cc vanity and wantonneſs; and that the 
« prieſts were ignorant of the commandments 


— 


« of God, or, if they knew them, lightly 
« regarded them. 

ph by - aig of the —_ 
* Hiſtorian) perceiving a nowi 
ce the incorri ble obRinady of theſe oh 
ce jugded, t the corrupted members of 
* the church, when incurable, ought to be 
* cut off, leſt they ſhould infe& the reſt of 
© the body. Accordingly, ſentence was paſ- 
« ſed upon them, all the fathers unanimouſly 
Ny ing, that perſons, who rejected ſound 
« doctrine, approved by the church, deſerved 
« to be burnt.” 

This account moſt evidently ſhews, where- 
in conſiſted the hereſy of John Huſs and Je- 
rome of Prague ; viz. in their charging the 
clergy with corruption. It was, therefore, to 
deſtroy theſe enemies of the clergy, that the 
council made no conſcience of violating the 
ſafe- conduct given by the emperor "Ligic- 
mund to John Huſs, or, at leaſt, to allow him 
to violate it himſelf; moreover, the council 
did not perform the promiſe they publickly 

ve to Jerome of Prague, in order- to draw 

im to Conſtance. Indeed, the council had 
inſerted theſe words, in their engagement, 
Without prejudice to juſtice, and as far as 
ce the catholick faith requires it, a captious 
clauſe, if ever there was any; for was not the 
catholick faith the very point in diſpute ; and 
of what — could the _ Aa be 
to Jerome o Prague, unleſs a inſt juſtice ? 
Did he run any riſque, or fra in need of 
ſuch a promiſe, if he had not maintained the 
tenets, of which he was accuſed. 

Let us now proceed to the decree of this 
council, againſt communion, in both kinds; 
wherein we ſhall ſee, as well as in the pre- 
ceding article, that the authority of the 
church, or the clergy, was the ſole point in 
queſtion ; for, the fathers of Conſtance did not 
condemn communion, in both kinds, as ſin- 
ful in itſelf, On the contrary, they owned, 
that it was practiſed, in the primitive church, 
and that the church might grant it to the 
laity, if ſhe judged it expedient ; but they 
anathematized ſuch as aſſerted, that the chu 
had no right to aboliſh this practice. What did 
they mean, then, by the church 2 Did they 
not intend the councils compoſed of the ſeve- 
ral members of the clergy? It is ſo true, 
that, in this decree, the council's ſole view 
was to ſupport the authority of the church re- 
preſentative, that, ſome years after, another 
general council did not ſcruple to permit 
the Huſſites to communicate, in both kinds, 


without the leaſt apprehenſion, that the faith 


was therein concerned, when they were wil- 
ling to receive that liberty, as a favour from 
the church. 

As to other opinions, that appeared, at 
the ſame time, as they did not atrack the 
clergy, the council of Conſtance behaved, with 
an aſtoniſhing coldneſs. John Petit; advo- 
cate of the duke of Burgundy, maintained, 
that it was lawful for any private perſon to 
kill a tyrant, even by ſurprize ;- but, when 
this tenet was brought before the council, 
how uid they proceed? After much ſollici- 

| tation, 
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tation, they declared it erroneous, without 
naming the author, or puniſhing his perſon; 
thoꝰ they had ordered Wicklifes bones to be 
dug up, 30 years after his burial. The ſect 
of rhe Scourgers * broached ſeveral capital er- 
rors ; but the council was ſatisfied with the 
bare propoſal of finding ſome gentle means, to 
reſtore them to the unity of the church. 

What reformation could be expected from 
a council, that ſo rigorouſly proſecuted ſuch as 
diſputed the privileges of the pope, cardinals, 
and clergy? This work muſt have begun, 
wich the ſuppreſſion of moſt of theſe preroga- 
tives. Indeed, before Martin V's election, 
the reforming of the court of Rome was diſ- 
courſed of, in the council; and a liſt of the 
abuſes, to be redreſſed, was drawn up; but, 
by the art ĩfices of ſome, and particularly of the 
cardinals, this noble deſign proved abortive; 
for a pope was elected, who found means to 
have this article deferred to a more convenient 
ſeaſon. 

This is the ſum of the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions, in the council of Conſtance. A 
full account of theſe things will be found, in 
the fore- mentioned new Hliſtory, to which the 
reader is referred. Now let us ſee what the 
council of Baſil acted, with reſpect to the Huſ- 
ſites, and the conteſt of pope Eugenius IV, 
with the fame council ; for nothing is more 
proper to ſhew the State of the Church of 
thoſe days. | 

The Bohemians, who, for the moſt part, 
had embraced the doctrines of John Huſs, 
highly reſented the uſage he had met with; 
and this ſeverity, ſerving only to confirm them 
in their opinions, the, reſolved to maintain 
them, in ſpite of the council's decrees, The 

rincipal doctrine was, communion in both 
Hinds This occaſioned terrible commotions, 
in Bohemia, which Martin V. greatly inflam- 
ed, by his haughty treatment oi the Huſſites. 
In the midſt of thcſe troubles, Wenceflaus, 
king of Bohemia, dying, the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund, his brother, pretended to the ſucceſ- 
fion ; but the Bohemians rejected him, becauſe 
he would not conſent, that they ſhould live in 
the faith they profefled. Martin V. ſupport- 
ing Sigiſmund, publiſhed a Cruſade againſt 
the Huſſites, which obliged them to arm, in 
defence of their lives. It is needleſs to in- 
quire here, whether Sigiſmund had any right 
to aſcend the throne of. Bohemia, without the 
conſent of the ſtates ; for this is a query, that 
would lead me too far. However that be, 
Ziska, a Bohemian, heading the Huſſites, de- 
feated the emperor ſeveral times, and made 
him as well as the pope, deſpair of extirpat- 
ing theſe pretended hereticks, by arms. This 
war laſted till the council of Baſil, without Si- 
giſmund's being able to take peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom of Bohemia. ; 

The council of Baſil, which met, in 1431, 
finding that the arms of rhe emperor and the 


* This ſect firſt appeared, at Perouſa, 


croſs, in their hands, wore a cow}, on their heads, 


the night, they laſhed themſelves, with knotted cords ſtuck with points or pins, t . | 
, They Len that their blood was ſo united to Chriſt's, that it had the {ame vertue ; Pertuading the peo 


ple, that the golpel had ceaſed, and ſuffered all fort of perjvries. 


meme, 


in 1260, having for its author one Rainerus, a hermit. 
and went naked, to the waſte, 
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Croiſes, had not the ſucceſs that was expeCt- 
ed, reſolved to make peace, with the Huſſites; 
probably, their view was to ſet Sigiſmund, ar 
any rate, on the throne of Bohemia, to enable 
him the better to take proper meaſures to ex- 
tirpate theſe people; for which purpoſe, they 
ſent deputies into Bohemia, to invite the Hut- 
ſires to come and produce their reaſons, before 
the council. They agreed to it, and their depu- 
ties being arrived, at Baſil, required theſe tour 
articles, tor which they offered to be reconcil- 
ed to the church. 

F irſt, That the communion ſhould be ad- 
3 in both kinds, to the Bohemian 
aity. 

Secondly, That offenders ſhould be puniſh- 
ed, according to the law of God, and by thoſe 
whoſe proper buſineſs it was. 

Thirdly, That the word of God ſhould be 
preached by able prieſts. 

Fourthly, That the clergy ſhould have no 
temporal juriſdiction. 

heſe were the ſentiments of the Huſſites, 
for which ſo bloody a war had been made up- 
on them, even to exciting all Europe againſt 
them; but it was not ſo much for their doc- 
trines, that they were thus cruelly perſecuted, 
but for their obſtinate refuſal, to ſubmit to 
the deciſions of the church, and for their con- 
tempt of the clergy; for the council uſed all 
poſſible means to perſuade the Bohemian de- 
puties, to an unconditional ſubmiſſion to the 
church; but, at laſt, perceiving; that they in- 
ſiſted upon the four articles, the council 
thought fit to grant them, on condition, that 
that they ſhould, firſt, be explained, becauſc, 
being couched, in general terms, they might 
give occaſion to freſh diſputes. The Huſſites 
conſenting, the council explained tlie four ar- 
ticles, as they judged convenient ; atter which, 
an agreement was drawn, conformable to the 
four articles, and their explication. 

This affair being, thus, ſettled, Sigiſmund 
demanded to be received for king of Bohemia, 
and was fo accordingly, after igning certain 
conditions ; viz. the approbation of rhe agree- 
ment, and ſome others relating thereto. It 
ſeemed, that the perſecution againſt the Huſ- 
ſites was thereby to ceaſe; but Sigiſmund was 
no ſooner on the throne of Bohemia, bur he 
diſappointed them. On the other hand, the 
pope pretending, that they obſerved not the 
conditions, on which the four articles were 
granted, poſitively refuſed to approve of the 
agreement; which occaſioned, in Bohemia, 
freſh troubles, that were always fomented by 
the court of Rome, and which properly cnd- 
ed not, till the middle of the lait century, in 
the utter ruin of the Huſſitcs. 

Before we leave this ſubject, let us make one 
reflection. Let the Huſſites be inveighed a- 
gainſt, as much as you pleaſe ; let them be ac- 
cuſed of holding impious and deteſtable errors; 
yet theſe ſame errors mult be reduced to the 
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four articles, exhibited by themſelves, to the 
the council of Baſil ; for which, Cruſades were 
publiſhed againſt them, and John Huſs, and 
Jerome of Prague were burnt. But a general 
council, owned by all the world, when the a- 
greement was granted them, judged, theſe 
articles might be ſuffered, without prejudice 
to the catholick faith ; wherefore, it appears, 
that war was made upon them, ſolely, for the 
ſupport of the church's authority; which was 
the main point of religion. Bur, why were 
they perſccuted afterwards? Becauſe the 
popes would never ſtand to the agreement, 
thoꝰ' the Huſſites offered, frequently, to ſub- 
mit to the church, upon that condition. It 
is, therefore, evident, that the war, from the 
beginning to the end, was wholly founded on 
this principle, that the church has a deſpotick 
power; and, that it is unlawiul to bind her to 
any conditions. But what church is this, in- 
veited with ſo high a prerogative ? It cannot 
be a general council, ſince ſuch a council has 
not 1 that article unqueſtionable; where- 
tore, it is the pope alone, which muſt be 
meant by the church. Perhaps, it will be 
faid, that the authority of the council of Ba- 
ſil, is not acknowledged by a great part of the 
church; but this will be groundleſs ; for the 
agreement, with the Huſſites, was made be- 
tore the council was removed to Ferrara, and 
the council of Baſil is owned by all the world, 
for lawtul, before that removal. 

We are going, now, to ſee a quarrel of an- 
other nature, not of the church, wich her he- 
retical enemies, but ot the church with herlſclt, 
of the members with the head; for, till the 
council ot Batil, the popes and the councils 
were very well agreed to improve the church's 
authority, and cauſe it to be abſoluicly ubey- 
ed. By the help ot the equivocal word church, 
an entire ſubmiſſion was tequired ot Chriſtians, 
ſometimes to the pope, as the head, ſome- 
times to the councils, as repreſentatives of the 
body, according as occaſion offered to improve 
that term, for the benefit of either. As tor the 
Chriſtian laity, they had been long excluded 
out of the meaning of the word church. 
However, tho', in confining the ſigniſication 
of the word church, to the clergy alone, there 
{till remained ſome ambiguity, it had not yet 
been removed, by deciding, whether the au- 


thority ot the church was lodged in the body 


of the clergy, or in the pope, as head. The 
councils of Piſa and Conſtance had taken ſome 
iteps towards aſſuming this authority, in de- 
poling the popes themſclves ; but Martin V, 
after his election, had artfully evaded the de- 
cilion of this important point, either by break- 
ing up the council, or by confirming whatever 
was done, with regard to the doctrines, with- 
out meddling with any of the other articles; 
tor he knew, it would be very prejudicial for 
him, if the queſtion was decided by the coun- 
cil, as it would be for the council che moment 
they broke up. Ar length, the council of 
Balil had occaſion to take this queſtion into 


conſideration. 5 
The council had been called, by Martin V, 


who had now appointed cardinal Julian Cæſa- 


rini, to preſide as legate ; but Martin dying, 
in 1431, before the council was aſſembled, 
Eugenius IV. was choſen in his room. The 
new pope oppoſed not the opening of the 
council, but intended that it ſhould not con- 
tinue long ; for ſome time, the neceſſity of re- 
forming the church, both in the head and 
members, had been every where talked of ; 
and, as ſuch a reformation muſt have been 
made by a general council, ſuch a council 
could not but terrify a pope, who, as yet, had 
not time to taſte the ſweets of the pontificate. 
The council of Baſil was no ſooner aſſembled, 
but Eugenius ſought means to diſſolve it; for 
he found a pretence, in the council's invitation 
of the Huſſites to Baſil, during the firſt ſeſſion. 
He affirmed, that theſe hereticks being con- 
demned, in the council of Conſtance, ought 
not to be allowed a re-hearing ; and, upon 
this frivolous pretence, he publiſhed a bull, 
for diſſolving the council. 

Inftead ot ſubmitting to the pope's pleaſure, 
the council reſolved to continue their ſeſſions ; 
from which ſprung a quarrel, that produced a 
real ſchiſm, ſome maintaining the authority of 
the council, and others, that of the pope. 
The council made ſeveral decrees, which 
placed the authority of a general council above 
that of a pope, and the pope annulled theſe. 
decrees, affirming, that the body could act 
but by the directions of the head; but the 
emperor, the king of France, and moſt of the 
other princes declaring, immediately, for the 
council, Eugenius ſaw himſelf, under a neceſ- 
ſiry, to approve the council, and conſent, that 
the ſeſſions ſhould be continued; and having 
ſent other legates to preſide, in his name, the 
council refuſed to receive them, as preſidents. 
This was a freſh occaſion of diſſenſion, for 
the pope threatened to diſſolve the council, 
and the council threatened to ſuſpend the 
pope; and, accordingly, they made ſome ad- 
vances to accomplith it; upon which, Euge- 
nius finding himſelf the weakeſt, was obliged, 
once more, to approve and confirm the coun- 
cil. 

The forced compliance of the pope, appeaſ- 
ed the quarrel, tor ſome time; but, in 1435, 
the council having ſhewn, that they would 
ſeriouſly endeavour a reformation of the 
church, in the head and members, and made, 
for that purpoſe, decrees to aboliſh the firſt- 
fruits, and ſettle the rights of the apoſtolick 
chamber ; the pope ſaw himſelf ruined, unleſs 
he found ſome way to ſtop their proceedings. 
On the other hand, the cardinals eaſily per- 
ceived, that the pope being begun with, their 
turn would ſoon come; and, there were alſo 
biſhops, who were ſorry to ſee a reforination 
going forward, which would be to their preju- 
dice, in many things, tho they might hope to 
be gainers by it, in ſome reſpects; which oc- 
caſioned the forming two oppoſite parties, in 
the council; but, however, the retormeis had 
the majority, In the interim, the pope con- 


tinued to gain ground, ſince the cardinals, 
and ſeveral biſhops, thought it their intereſt 
to ſupport him. 

Another thing alſo helped to ſet the pope's 
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aftairs upon a good foot; for, ſome time ſince, 
John Emanuel Palzologus, emperor ot Con- 
itantinople, had been vigorouſſy attacked by 
the Turks; and, as he wanted aſſiſtance, he 
imagined, that, if he could unite the Greek 
church with the Latin, the pope and princes 
of Europe would aſſiſt him, in defence of his 
empire. This affair had been already propo- 
ſed to Martin V, and it was chiefly with de- 
ſign to accomplith this union, that pope Mar- 
tin had called the council of Baſil, where the 
Greek emperor was to come in perſon, with the 
biſhops of his church; and Eugenius IV, fail- 
ed not to improve this opportunity, to ſtrength- 
en his party; tor he {cat nuncio's to this em- 
peror, to acquaint him, that the time was 
come to pertorm his promiſe ; but, as it might 
be inconvenient for him and his attendants, to 
repair to Baſil, he promiſed co remove the 
council to ſome good town, in Italy, provided 
he would engage to be preſent. On tne other 
hand, the council ſent ambaſladors to Conſtan- 
tinople, to difluade the emperor from coming 
to any other place than Baſil; but the empe- 
ror had already reſolved to repair wherever che 
pope ſhould appoint. The fathers of Bail 
perceiving, that the pope intended to remove 
the council elſewhere, made haſte, and paſſed 
ſeveral decrees, which very much leſſened the 
papal authority, and, at length, cited the 
pope betore them. 

Eugenius little regarded the proceedings a- 
gainſt him, at Baſil ; for, when he heard the 
Greeks were arrived, at Venice, he publiſhed 
a bull, for tranſlating the council of Baſil to 
Ferrara; but, the council refuſed to comply 
with the bull, and, by a majoriry of votes, 
ſuſpended the pope, till he ſhould come, in 
perſon, and make his defence. In the interim, 
cardinal Julian, preſident of the council, and 
the reſt of the cardinals, except one, left Ba- 
til, carrying a good number of biſhops with 
them, and repaired to Ferrara, where the 
pope opened his council, the 1oth of Februa- 
ry, 1438. Thus, aroſe a new ſort of ſchiſm, 
between the counciis, both calling themſelves 
general, and, mutually, condemning each o- 
ther; but rhe pope's ſoon had a conſiderable 
advantage of the other, by che arrival of the 
Greek emperor, at Ferrara, with a great ma- 
ny prelates of his empire; and, the next year, 
Eugenius tranſlated the couucil to Florence, 
where a ſort of a union was made berween the 
Greeks and Latins, which did not laſt long. 

In the mean time, the council of Baſil, con- 
tinuing their proceedings againſt Eugenius IV, 
came, at laſt, to depoſe him, and elect an- 

ther pope, in his room, namely, Amedeus, 
duke of Savoy, who, religning the government 
of his dominions, had retired to the ſolitudes 
of Ripaille. The new pope aſſumed the name 
of Felix V. Hence was tormed, in the 

church, a double ſchiſm, between two general 
- councils, and two popes, who thundered their 
anuathema's againſt each other, to the great 
ſcandal of Chriſtendom. It was no {mall am- 
barraſſment to moſt people, to ſee, thus, two 
popes and two councils condemning one an- 
other, and cach excommunicating the adhe- 
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rents of the other party, without ſparing even 
thoſe, who thought to eſcape, by being neuter. 
Charles VII, who then reigned, in France, 
cauſed a ſynod to be held, on this occaſion ; 
in which it was reſolved, that France ſhould 
own the council of Baſil, for lawſul, but ſhould 
remain, however, in the obedience of pope 
Eugenius. Another embarraſſment to the 
French. Indeed, it is hard to conceive, how 
two ſuch oppoſite things could be reconciled. 


Such another aſſembly was held in 1441, 


in Germany, where no better expedient was 
found, than the calling of a new council, 
ſomewhere elſe, than at Baſil and Florence ; 
and that, Germany ſhould remain neuter, till 
this new council was aſſembled ; and a diet, 
held at Francfort, in 1442, approved of this 
expedient; the council of Balil conſented to 
it, tho' with reluctance. But obſtacles oc- 
curred, that prevented the execution of this 
deſign. 

In the interim, Felix V, being diſpleaſed 
with the council of Baſil, for taking ſo much 
upon them, reſolved to withdraw to Lauſanne, 
under pretence, that Baſil! Air did not agree 
with him ; and, on the other hand, Eugenius 
tranſlated the council of Florence to Rome, 
in the church of St. John ot Lateran, where 
they bgan their ſeſſions, in 1444. 

At length, in 1446, the princes of Ger- 
many, aſſembled, at Francfort, unanimouſly 
agreed, that, if Eugenius would not redreſs 
the grievances complained of, they would all 
recognize pope Felix. Eugenius demurred at 
firſt, but the emperor, telling him, he muſt 
comply, or reſolve to loſe all Germany, he 
granted whatever the Germans deſired, wherc- 
upon an agreement was made. 

This was a terrible blow to the council ot 
Baſil, who had, now, loſt Italy, Arragon, and 
ſeveral other ſtates; and, as for France, they 
could not rely much upon her, ſince the ill 
continued in obedience to pope Eugenius. 
England had likewiſe ſo far declared for that 
pope, that, we find, in the Collection of the 

ublick Acts, Henry VI. {cnt an ainvaſly, to 
make a league with him. 

Eugenius IV. died, whillt theſe things were 
traniaccuig, and was ſucceeded, by Nicholas V. 

The council of Baſil loting a great part of 
their authority, and Felix V, having but few 
friends, the king of France held a iynod, at 
Lyons, to find means to put an end to the 
{chiim ; and Felix V. ſending legates thither, 
it was reſolved, with his conſent, that, it Ni- 
cholas V. would grant him certain conditi- 
ons, he would reſign the pontificace ; Which 
was the ſubje& of a negotiation, that laited 
the whole year 1448. In che mean white, the 
council of Batil, finding themſelves forſaken, 
by almoſt all the world, and deſpairing or tar- 
ther protection, at Batil, ſince the emperor 
and Germany had declared for Eugenius, re- 
ſolved to remove to Lauſauue. ; 

Felix having, at length, obtained moſt of 
his deſires, reigned the papal. dignity, in 
1449; but it was with conſent of his council, 
who tound means to Preierve {OMe remains of 
authority. By their lalt decree, they approved 
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four articles, exhibited by themſelves, to the 
the council of Baſil ; for which, Cruſades were 
publiſhed againſt them, and John Huſs, and 
Jerome of Frague were burnt. But a general 
council, owned by all the world, when the a- 
greement was granted them, judged, theſe 
articles might be ſuffered, without prejudice 
to the catholick faith; wheretore, it appears, 
that war was made upon them, ſolely, for the 
ſupport of the church's authority; which was 
the main point of religion. Bur, why were 
they perſecuted afterwards? Becauſe the 
popes would never ſtand to the agreement, 
tho' the Huſſites offered, frequently, to ſub- 
mit to the church, upon that condition. It 
is, therefore, evident, that the war, from the 
beginning to the end, was wholly founded on 
this principle, that the church has a deſpotick 
power; and, that it is unlawiul to bind her to 
any conditions. But what church is this, in- 
veſted with ſo high a prerogative? It cannot 
be a general council, ſince ſuch a council has 
not K that article unqueſtionable; where- 
fore, it is the pope alone, which muſt be 
meant by the church. Perhaps, it will be 
faid, that the\authoriry of the council of Ba- 
fil, is not acknowledged by a great part of the 
church; but this will be groundleſs ; for the 
agreement, with the Huſſites, was made be- 
fore the council was removed to Ferrara, and 
the council of Baſil is owned by all the world, 
for lawtul, before that removal. 

We are going, now, to ſee a quarrel of an- 
other nature, not of the church, with her he- 
ret ical enemies, bur ot the church with herſclt, 
of the members with the head; for, till the 
council ot Batil, the popes and the councils 
were very well agreed to improve the church's 
authority, and cauſe it to be abſoluicly ubey- 
ed. By the help ot the equivocal word church, 
an entire ſubmiſſion was iequired of Chriſtians, 
ſometimes to the pope, as the head, ſome- 
times to the councils, as repreſentatives of the 
body, according as occaſion offered to improve 
that term, for the benefir- of either. As tor the 
Chriſtian laity, they had been long excluded 
out of the meaning of the word church. 
However, tho', in confining the ſignitication 
of the word church, to the clergy alone, there 
{till remained ſome ambiguity, it had not yet 
been removed, by deciding, whether the au- 
thocity ot the church was lodged in the body 
of the clergy, or in the pope, as head. The 
councils of Piſa and Conſtance had taken ſome 
iteps towards aſſuming this authority, in de- 
poling the popes themſelves; but Martin V, 
after his election, had artfully evaded the de- 
cilion of this important point, either by break- 
ing up the council, or by confirming whatever 
was done, with regard to the doctrines, with- 
out meddling with any ot the other articles; 
tor he knew, it would be very prejudicial for 
him, it the queſtion was decided by the coun- 
cil, as it would be tor the council che moment 
they broke up. At length, the council of 
Bali! had occaſion to take this queſtion into 
conſideration. 

The council had been called, by Martin V, 
who had now appointed cardinal Julian Cæſa- 


rini, to preſide as legate ; but Martin dying, 
in 1431, before the council was aſſembled, 
Eugenius IV. was choſen in his room. The 
new pope oppoſed not the opening of the 
council, but intended that it ſhould not con- 
tinue long ; for ſome time, the neceſſity of re- 
forming the church, both in the head and 
members, had been every where talked of ; 
and, as ſuch a reformation muſt have been 
made by a general council, ſuch a council 
could not but terrify a pope, who, as yet, had 
not time to taſte the ſweets of the pontificate. 
The council of Baſil was no ſooner aſſembled, 
but Eugenius ſought means to diſſolve it; for 
he found a pretence, in the council's invitation 
of the Huſſites to Baſil, during the firſt ſeſſion. 
He affirmed, that theſe hereticks being con- 
demned, in the council of Conſtance, ought 
not to be allowed a re-hearing ; and, upon 
this frivolous pretence, he publiſhed a bull, 
for diſſolving the council. 

Inſtead ot ſubmitting to the pope's pleaſure, 
the council reſolved to continue their ſeſſions; 
from which ſprung a quarrel, that produced a 
real ſchiſm, ſome maintaining the authority of 
the council, and others, that of the pope. 
The council made ſeveral decrees, which 
placed the authority of a general council above 
that of a pope, and the pope annuiled theſe 
decrees, affirming, that the body could act 
but by the directions of the head; but the 
emperor, the king of France, and moſt of the 
other princes declaring, immediately, for the 
council, Eugenius ſaw himſelt, under a neceſ- 
ſity, to approve the council, and conſent, that 
the ſeſſions ſhould be continued ; and having 
ſent other legates to preſide, in his name, the 
council refuſed to receive them, as preſidents. 
This was a freſh occaſion of diflenſion, for 
the pope threatened to diſſolve the council, 
and the council threatened to ſuſpend the 
pope; and, accordingly, they made ſome ad- 
vances to accompliſh it ; upon which, Euge- 
nius finding himſelt the weakeſt, was obliged, 
_ more, to approve and confirm the coun- 
cil. 

The forced compliance of the pope, appeaſ- 
ed the quarrel, tor ſome time; but, in 1435, 
the council having ſhewn, that they would 
ſeriouſly endeavour a reformation of the 
church, in the head and members, and made, 
for that purpoſe, decrees to aboliſh the firſt- 
fruits, and ſettle the rights of the apoſtolick 
chamber; the pope ſaw himſelf ruined, unleſs 
he found ſome way to ſtop their proceedings. 
On the other hand, the cardinals eaſily per- 
ceived, that the pope being begun with, their 
turn would ſoon come; and, there were alſo 
biſhops, who. were ſorry to ſee a reformation 
going forward, which would be to their preju- 
dice, in many things, tho they might hope to 
be gainers by it, in ſome reſpects; which oo 
caſioned the forming two oppoſite parties, in 
the council; but, however, the retormers had 
the majority, In the interim, the pope con- 
tinued to gain ground, ſince the cardinals, 
and ſeveral biſhops, thought ir their intereſt 
to ſupport him. 

Another thing alſo helped to ſet the page 
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affairs upon a good foot; for, ſome time ſince, 
John Emanuel Palzologus, emperor ot Con- 
ttantinople, had been vigoroully attacked by 
the Turks; and, as he wanted aſſiſtance, he 
imagined, that, if he could unite the Greek 
church with the Latin, the pope and princes 
of Europe would affiit him, in defence of his 
empire. This affair had been already propo- 
ſed to Martin V, and it was chiefly with de- 
ſign to accompliſh this union, that pope Mar- 
tin had called the council of Baſil, where the 
Greek emperor was to come in perſon, with the 
biſhops of his church; and Eugenius IV, fail- 
ed not to improve this opportunity, to ſtrength- 
en his party; tor he {cat nuncio's to this em- 
peror, to acquaint him, that the time was 
come to perform his promile ; but, as it might 
be inconvenient for him and his attendants, to 
repair to Baſil, he promiſed co remove the 
council to ſome good town, in Italy, provided 
he would engage to be preſent. On tne other 
hand, the council ſent ambaſſadors to Conſtan- 
tinople, to diſſuade the emperor from coming 
to any other place than Batil ; but the empe- 
ror had alrcady reſolved to repair wherever che 
pope ſhould appoint. The fathers of Bail 
perceiving, that the pope intended to remove 
the council elſewhere, made haſte, and paſſed 
ſcveral decrees, which very much leſſened the 
papal authority, and, at length, cited the 
pope betore them. 

Eugenius little regarded the proceedings a- 
gainſt him, at Balil ; for, when he heard the 
Greeks were arrived, at Venice, he publiſhed 
a bull, tor tranſlating the council ot Baſil to 
Ferrara; but, the council refuſed to comply 
with the bull, and, by a majority of votes, 
ſuſpended the pope, till he ſhould come, in 

rſon, and make his defence. In the interim, 
cardinal julian, preſident of the council, and 
the reſt of the cardinals, except one, lett Ba- 
til, carrying a good number of biſhops with 
them, and repaired to Ferrara, where the 
pope opened his council, the 1oth of Februa- 
ry, 1438. Thus, aroſe a new ſort of ſchiſm, 
between the councils, both calling themſclves 
general, and, mutually, condemning each o- 
ther; but the pope's ſoon had a conſiderable 
advantage of the other, by che arrival of the 
Greek emperor, at Ferrara, with a great ma- 
ny prelates of his empire; and, the next year, 
Eugenius tranſlated rhe couucil ro Florence, 
where a ſort of a union was made between the 
Greeks and Latins, which did not laſt long. 

In the mean time, the council of Baſil, con- 
tinuing their proceedings againtt Eugenius IV, 
came, at laſt, to depoſe him, and elect an- 
other pope, in his room, namely, Amedeus, 
duke of Savoy, who, reſigning the government 
of his dominions, had retired to the ſolitudes 
of Ripaille. The new pope aſſumed the name 
of Felix V. Hence was tormed, in the 
church, a double ſchiſm, between two general 
councils, and two Popes, who thundered their 
auathema's againſt each other, to the great 
ſcandal of Chriſteudom. It was no {mall am- 
barraſſment to moſt people, to ſee, thus, two 
popes and two councils condemning one an- 
other, and cach excommunicating the adhe- 
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rents of the other party, without ſparing even 
thoſe, who thought to eſcape, by being neuter. 

Charles VII, who then reigned, in France, 
cauſed a ſynod to be held, on this occaſion ; 
in which it was reſolved, that France ſhould 
own the council of Baſil, for lawſul, but ſhould 
remain, however, in the obedience of pope 
Eugenius. Another embarraſſment to the 
French. Indeed, it is hard to conceive, how 
two ſuch oppoſite things could be reconciled. 

Such another aſſembly was held in 1441, 
in Germany, where no better expedient was 
found, than the calling of a new council, 
ſomewhere elſe, than at Baſil and Florence ; 
and that, Germany ſhould remain neuter, till 
this new council was aſſembled ; and a dict, 
held at Francfort, in 1442, approved of this 
expedient; the council of Balil conſented to 
it, tho' with reluctance. But obſtacles oc- 
curred, that prevented the execution of this 
deſign, 

In the interim, Felix V, being diſpleaſed 
with the council of Baſil, for taking ſo much 
upon them, reſolved to withdraw to Lauſanne, 
under pretence, that Baſil! Air did not agree 
with him; and, on the other hand, Eugenius 
tranſlated the council of Florence ro Rome, 
in the church of St. John ot Lateran, where 
they bgan their ſeſſions, in 1444. 

At length, in 1446, the princes of Ger- 
many, aſſembled, at Francfort, unanimouſly 
agreed, that, if Eugenius wowd not redreis 
the grievances complained of, they would all 
recognize pope Felix. Eugenius demurred at 
firſt, but the emperor, telling him, he mutt 
comply, or reſolve to loſe all Germany, he 
granted whatever the Germans deſired, wherc- 
upon an agreement was made. 

This was a terrible blow to the council ot 
Baſil, who had, now, loſt Italy, Arragon, and 
ſeveral other ſtates; and, as for France, they 
could not rely much upon her, ſince the til 
continued in obedience to pope Eugenius. 
England had likewiſe ſo far declared for that 

pe, that, we find, in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, Henry VI. {cnt an aubaſſy, to 
make a league with him. 

Eugenius IV. died, whilſt theſe things were 
tranlaccing, and was ſucceeded, by Nicholas V. 

The council of Baſil loſing a great part of 
their authority, and Felix V, having but few 
friends, the king of France held a iynod, at 
Lyons, to find means to put an end to the 
ſchum; and Felix V. ſending legates thither, 
it was reſolved, with his conſent, that, it Ni- 
cholas V. would grant him certain conditt- 
ons, he would relign the pontificate; which 
was the ſubject of a negotiation, that laſted 
the whole year 1448. In che mean white, the 
council of Batil, finding chemliclves forſaken, 
by almoſt all the world, and deſpalring ot tar- 
ther protection, at Batil, ſincc the cmperor 
and Germany had deciared fer Eugenius, re- 
ſolved to remove to Lauſauue. : 

Felix having, at leugth, obtained molt of 
his deſires, religned rhe papal dignity, in 
1449; but it was with con{car of his council, 
who tound means to preſerve lome remains of 
authority. By their lalt decree, they approved 
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of Felix's reſignation, created him cardinal and 
L.cgate a latere, in Savoy and the Tarentaiſe, 
and allowed him to wear the papal habit all 
his lite ; and, Nicholas V. confirmed this de- 
cree, according to agreement. Thus ended, 
at length, the ſchiſm, in which there was a 
complication of three ſchiſms: Firſt, between 
Eugenius IV, and the council ot Baſil; ſe- 
condly, between two general councils; and, 
laſtly, between two popes. The firſt, may 
be ſaid, not to be yct ended, ſince the diſpute, 
which occaſioned it, ſtill ſubſiſts; for the 
court ot Rome's adherents, perpetually inveigh 
againſt the council of Baſil, in decreeing, that 
a general council is above the pope. Gn the 
other hand, their oppoſers reſt upon the de- 
crees of this council, to ſupport their opinion. 
Probably, this queſtion will remain long unde- 
cided. 

I have enlarged, a little, on what paſſed in 
the two famous councils of Conſtance and Ba- 
ſil, nothing, in my opinion, being more pro- 
per to diſcover the wretched ſtate ot the 
church of thoſe days; for, from the cloſe of the 
lait ſchiſm, to the end of the XVth century, 
the papal chair was filled with popes, cruelly 
reſolved on the deſtruction ot the Huſſites, 
contrary to the faith ot the agreement, or en- 
tircly employed in maintaining the exorbitant 
power uſurped by their predecetlors, and, ge- 
nerally, to have an opportunity to ſatisfy their 
avarice. 

1455, Calixtus III, ſucceſſor to Nicholas V, ſo 
The cha- opprefled the Germans, that they were, at 
en 2 length, forced to break the Concordat, made 
of the kein With Eugenius IV, plainly perceiving that it 
century, Vas entirely uſeleſs. ; 

1458, Pius II, lately canonized, was ſo far from 
agreeing to a reformation, in the head of the 
church, that, by a bull, he excommunicated 
all perſons, that ſhould preſume to appeal trom 
the pope to a general council. 

1464. Paul II. was no ſooner choſen, than he broke 
the oath taken before his election, concerning 
the redreſs of certain abules, which himſelf, 
with the reſt of the cardinals, had deemed ne- 
ceſſary. Never were the Gratiæ expectativæ, 
or bulls for charch-preterments betore they be- 
come void, more trequent, than whiltt he fate 
in the papal chair. He ſpent the whole time 
of his pontificate, in endeavouring to aboliſh 
the pragmatick ſanction, in France, which de- 
prived him of the liberty of doing, there, what- 
ever he pleaſed. 

1.471, Sixtus IV, by one of his bulls, raiſed the 
hicrarchy, to the higheſt degree it could be 
carried, at a time, when the exceſſive power 
uſurped by the clergy, was, generally, com- 
plained of. 

Innocent VIII, quarrelled with Ferdinand 
of Arragon, king of Naples; and, by his ſol- 
!icitations, inclined Charles VIII, to carry his 
arms, into Italy. 

1192, Alexander VI, was one of the moſt corrupt 
\iczcrzi, men of his age; and it is of him a ſamous Ro- 

man catholick writer gives this fine character, 
that he would have been the wickedeſt man 
os in the world, if his baſtard ſon , had nor 

">" been more wicked than himlelt. 


I paſs over, in ſilence, the cruel diſpoſition 
of all theſe popes, to perſecute the Bohemians, 
contrary to the faith of their Concordat. The 
Cruſades againſt the Turks, in which they 
would have engaged all the princes of Europe, 
appeared very ſpecious; but ſovercigns were 
ſo well ſatisfied, that, in publiſhing Cruſades, 
the popes had only their own private intereſt 
in view, that they could never confide in 
them. | 

Such, in general, was the ſtate of the Chri- 
ſtian church, in the XVth century, on which 
I ſhall make but one ſingle remark, leaving 
my readers, at liberty, to add as many as 
they pleaſe. What I would obſerve is, that 
the abſtract I have given, plainly ſhews, how 
trifling their opinion is, who ſay, it is not the 
buſineſs of private perſons, to endeavour a re- 
formation of the church, but it muſt be left 
to the care of the church herſelf, What then 
is this church, from which we are to expect 
this happy reformation ? Doubtleſs, this is 
not what is meant, by the word church ; for, 
it is the pope with his cardinals. But, theſe 
are the very men, who have always prevented 
it, and, very likely, will, to the utmoſt of 
their power, prevent it, for ever. Shall a ge- 
neral council undertake this reformation ? But, 
what has, hitherto, paſſed, in theſe aſſemblies 
aftords no room to expect ſo great a benefit; 
and, beſides, who ſhall call this general coun- 
cil > of whom ſhall it be compoſed ? who ſhall 
preſide > Can the pope be perſuaded to con- 
vene a general council to retorm the church ? 
will he give the precedency to another, that 
himſelf and court may be, with more freedom, 
retormed? In a word, will it not be the pope, 
cardinal, and prelates, that will have the de- 
liberative vote, in this council? but, theſe are 
ſo many perſons concerned to leave things as 
they are. 

Will it be ſaid, with ſome, that the church 
has no need of a reformation ; that ſhe is in- 
nocent and pure, without {pot or wrinkle, or 
any thing like it; that all the prerogatives 
enjoyed by the popes, cardinals, and biſhops, 
belong to them by divine right; that the pope 
exerciſes only the power committed to him 
by Chritt ; that his deciſions are infallible, as 
well in point of fact, as of right; and the 
ſame obedience mult be paid to his decrees, as 
to thoſe of God himſelf. Bur, it, purſuant ro 
this principle, the pope ſhould uniortunately 
enlarge their phylacteries, and every day form 
new pretenſions, as it has too often happened, 
how ſhall they be ſtopped, if, it is confeſſed, 
that the church has no need of reformat ion, or 
left to reform herſelf? | 

After viewing the State of the Church, in The State 
general, it is time to proceed to that of the * oy f 
church of England, in particular. England, Fe? 
with regard to religion, was in the ſame con- 
dition with the reit of Europe. The people, 
paſſionately withed tor a reformation ot ſeveral 
abuſes, crept into the church; but the eccle- 
ſiaſticks vigorouſly oppoſed it, as every change 
would be to their prejudice. As for the kings, 
they made religion ſubſervient to their interelt ; 
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clergy, they found ways enough to evade the 
people's deſires ; but when the parliaments fa- 
vour was neceſſary, they aſſented to the ſta- 
tutes, which reſtrained the incroachments of 
the pope and clergy. 

In the beginning of the century, Henry IV, 
whoſe ſole view was to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
throne, and, who thought he could not effect 
it, without the clergy, appeared, throughout 
his whole reign, to have a great reſpect for 
them ; and, from hence, procceded all the 
ſtatutes paſſed, in thoſe days, againſt the Lol- 
lards. Henry V, ſhewed, at firſt, a great incli- 
nation to ſtrip the clergy of their riches, purſu- 
ant td the parliament's deſire ; but, afterwards, 
turning his thoughts to the conquett of France, 
carefully avoided, that religion ſhould cauſe 
any commotions, in his kingdom ; for it was 
highly requiſite, in order, to execute his grand 
deſigns, that his ſubjects ſhould be ready to 
aſſiſt him with their purſes; and, on the other 
hand, he was no lefs concerned to live in a 
good underſtanding with the court of Rome, 
leaſt it ſhould prevent his enterpriſe ; for he 
knew what ſhe was capable of, when ſhe thought 
herſelf injufed ; and, fo, artfully managing, 
both the pope and his ſubjects, he hindered 
the firſt, from abuſing his power too much, 
without depriving him, however, of what he 
poſſeſſed. By this prudent conduct, he made 
his reign peaceable, with regard to religion ; 
but, we muſt, however, except what he did, 
in the beginning, againſt the Lollards ; for he 
had ſuffered himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed, that they 
had conſpired againſt his life; and, that belief 
made him, at firſt, a little ſevere ; but, as he 
was endowed with an excellent judgment, he 
ſoon diſcerned the intereſts of the clergy, from 
thoſe of religion, and put a ſtop to the perſe- 
cut ions of the unfortunate Lollards. Henry 
VI, was a weak man, ever ready to receive 
the impreſſions that were given him; and had 
he held the reins of the government himſelf, 
very probably, the clergy would have gained 
much ground, in his reign; but the directors 
of his affairs, as well during his minority, as 
after, were men of a very different character; 
beſides, the French war, the difturbances, at 
court, after the king's marriage, and the civil 
wars, which quickly followed, opt thoſe, at 
the helm, no time to think much of religious 
aftairs. For the ſame reaſon, the reign of Ed- 
ward IV, was not diſturbed cither by the Lol- 
iards, or their adverſaries. It is true, Edward 
ſhewed a great condeſcenſion for the clergy, in 
granting them a favour, conſtantly denied by 
the former kings ; but his complaiſance, did 
not go ſo far, as to indulge perſecution. The 
reigns of Edward V, and Richard III, were 
entirely ſpent in domeſtick troubles, which had 
no influence upon the affairs of the church ; 
and, as for Henry VII, he made it a rule, to 
keep the church upon the ſame foot he found 
it, when he aſcended the throne ; for he, al- 
ways avoided, as a rock, all innovations which 
might hinder the exccution of his two ſole de- 
ligns; viz. to ſecure the crown to himſelf and 
his heirs, and to accumulate riches. Such was, 
with reſpe& to religion, the diſpoſition of the 
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kings that reigned in England, during the 
XVth century. 

As for the Engliſh nation, it is certain, it 
2 Wickliffire, in ſome reſpects; 
for Wickliffe's opinions, manifeſtly tended to 
theſe two principal ends : Firſt, to reform the 
government of the church, and to ſet bounds 
to the power of the pope and clergy ; ſecond- 
05 to alter the church's creed, concernin 
ome doctrines, long ſince received, and which 
he thought, contrary to ſcripture. Now, as 
he found it, almoſt impoſſible, that Chriſtians 
ſhould return to what he believed the anticnt 
faith of the church, becauſe the clergy were 
concerned to maintain the eſtabliſhed errors, 
he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the firſt point, as 
being abſolutely neceſſary to the attainment of 
the ſecond. It is certain, that, with regard to 
his general view, in the firſt of theſe two ar- 
ticles, not only his profeſſed followers, but all 
the reſt of the people did, as it were, join 
with him. For many ages the Engliſh had felt 
the oppreſſion wherein the pope and clergy 
had kept them; and, in all Chriſtendom, no na- 
tion had more experienced the rigour of this 
dominion; for the Hiſtory of England ſhews 
it, ſo manifeſtly, that a man would be blind 
not to ſce it; and, tho' the Hiſtory were ſu- 
ſpected, the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Præmu- 
nire, ſo often revived, leave no room to queſ- 
tion, that the Engliſh thought themſelves op- 
preſſed; ſo, that it may be faid, in general, 
the Engliſh nation was Wickliffite, as to the 
firſt point, tho' many believed, Wickliftc 
would have carried the reformarion a little roo 
far, and, to correct the abuſes of the hierar- 
chy, had run into the contrary extreme; but 
the nation was not, generally, Wickliffite, 
with regard to the ſecond article ; namely, the 
alteration of belief, concerning the doctrines. 
Indeed, Wickliffe had, in this reſpect, many 
tollowers, but they were not the majority. 
Thus, the name of Wickliffite, or Lollard, 
was an equivocal term, capable of being un- 
derſtood two different ways; for, ſome times, 
it ſignified a man, who, ſeparating himſelf 
from the church, embraced all Wicklifſe's opi- 
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nions; and, it might, alſo, be underſtood 


one, who, remaining in the church, as it was 
then, and adhering to the received doctrines, 
was, however, of Wickliffe's opinion, concern- 
ing the temporal and ſpiritual juriſdiction of 
the clergy. In this laſt ſenſe, there were more 
Lollards, in England, than can be imagined; 
and, this diſtinction, may ſerve to account for 
divers proceedings of the parliaments, in the 


beginning of the XVth century, which ſeem 


to be contrary one to another. Some times 
they were ſeen to ſpeak and act like Lollards, 
requiring earneſtly, that the clergy ſhould be 
ſtript of their riches, and ſome times to con- 
demn theſe ſame Lollards to the flames, when 
they conſidered them, in the firſt ſenſe before- 
mentioned. The clergy knew how to take ad- 
vantage of the ambiguicy of that term; for 
when a man was ſo hardy as to ſhew, that it 
were to be withed, ſome alteration were made 
in the government of the church, he was, in- 
fallibly, accuſed of being a Lollard, and charged 
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with all Wicklifſe's opinions; by which he 
became odious, becauſe the true Lollards 
maintained doctrines repugnant to the faith of 
thoſe days. The firſt parliament, which pe- 
titioned Henry IV, to ſeize the church lands, 
could not eſcape that imputation, which made 
a deep impreſſion in the king's mind. Thus, 
it often happened, that the people did not 
dare, publickly, to approve Wicklifte's firſt 
opinions, for tear of being taxed, alſo, with 
holding the others, and expoſed to ſuffer, for 
tenets they never had received, as it happen- 
ed to John Huſs and Jerome of Prague. It 
was not, without cauſe, that the clergy proſe- 
cuted the Lollards, with ſuch animoſity, ſince 
their principles tended to deprive them of all 
their prerogatives ; and, at this very day, the 
Church of England, tho', embracing Wick- 
lifte's opinions, concerning the doctrines, can- 
not forbear expreſſing very little eſteem for 
that doctor, becauſe he has combated the hie- 
rarehy, which the has thought fit to retain. 
The Lollards were perſecuted, ſome times 
more, or leſs, according to the character of 
the kings, archbiſhops, and the reſt of the 
prelates ; but, chiefly, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs. In general, the begin- 
ning of the XVth century, was much more 
ſevere tor them, than the middle, or the end; 
and the reaſon is evident; for, as their number 
continually increaſed, their enemies found 
much leis ſupport, and themſelves more pro- 
tection. In the beginning of the XVth cen- 
tury, which was the moſt troubleſome time 
for them, there were, however, but very tew 
burnt; of which, three principal reaſons may 
be given: Firſt, as the ſtatutes did not en- 
act, that all, in general, ſhould be burn, 
who held the tenets of Wicklifſe, but only ſuch 
as preached, or taught them openly, the num- 
ber of the guilty was not very great ; for theſe 
ſtatutes were not obſerved, after the manner 
of the inquiſitions, but agreeably to the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Englith nation. In 
the next place, the idea, which the clergy 
were pleaſed to give of the Lollards, was, 
that they entirely ſubverted religion; but, of- 
ten, in the examination of the parties accuſed 
as ſuch, it appeared, they only believed, that 
the pope and clergy abuſed their power too 
much, which was the general opinion of the 
kingdom. It was well known, the parliament 
had not that in view, in their ſtatutes againſt 
the Lollards. Laſtly, the judges themiclves 
{ome times happened to be of the ſett; and 
this was the occaſion of the ſtatute in the 
reign of Henry V, obliging all magiſtrates, at 
their entrance into office, to ſwear to the ex- 
ecution of the laws, againſt the Lollards; but 
I do not know whether that ſtature was ever 
ſtrictly oblerved. It we believe Walſingham, 
the monk, the judges, and ſeveral bithops 
themſelves, were very remiſs in the proſecuti- 
on of the Lollards ; which he aſcribes to che 
general corruption, which reigned, in England; 
but this corruption was nothing elſe, but the 
inclination of the Engliſh, for Wicklifle's o- 
pinions; or, at leaſt, their ſcruple to put 
people to death on account of religion. The 


molt remarkable thing in England, concern- 
ing the Lollards, is the trial and puniſhment 
ot Sir John Oldcaſtle, otherwiſe called lord 
Cobham, of whom 1 have ſpoken in the reign 
of Henry V. We muſt now proceed to au- 
other ſubject ; viz. the conteſts which Eng- 
land had, with the court of Rome, during the 
X Vth century. 

Notwithſtanding the complaints continual- Diſputes 
ly carried to the court of Rome, concerning between 
her frequent incroachments, and the precau- England 
tions taken, by ſeveral parliaments, to ſcreen and the 
themſelves from the ſame, the popes did not Pe 
abate their pretenſions; for the adhs of par- 
liament, were to them, but like thunders, 
without execution, which reached not their 
rights. Upon every occaſion, they made no 
ſcruple to act contrary to theſe ſtatutes, as if 
they had not been made; and aſſert their a- 
poſtolick power, without troubling themſclves, 
whether they prejudiced the king or his ſub- 
jets. The parliament, willing to remedy the 
abuſes, flowing from the continual diſpenſati- 
ons, granted by the pope, without hearing the 


cauſe, paſſed, in 1400, an act, © That all — 
C perſons, who purchaſed or executed any bulls | the 
to be diſcharged from the payment ot tythes, biſh 
e ſhould incur the peualties contained iu the Can 
ce ſtatutes of Proviſors.“ It was enacted, by * 
another ſtatute paſſed, at the ſame time, Hiſt 
« That, if any perſon ſhould procure a pro- T.I 
« viſion, to be exempt of the juriſuĩction of p. 9 
« the biſhops, he ſhould incur the ſame pe- 
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Theſe acts being chiefly made with a view 
to the monks, were not capable of producing 
the deſired eftect, becauſe the pope, by tne 
fulneſs of his apoſtolick authority, exempted 
the monks from the obſcrvance ot theſe parlia- 
mentary ſtatutes. The biſhops, whom this 
affair chiefly concerned, not daring to diipute 
the power uſurped by the pope, it was the 
parliament's buſineſs to de: end their cauſe, as 
well as their own; and, to that purp--le, the 
ſtatutes, upon this ſubject, were revived, 
with an additional clauſe, prohibiting the 
monks, in particular, to purchaſe, or cxccute 
any ſuch exemptions, on the penalty compriſed 
in the ſtatute of Præmunite. 

This ſtatute, which I have mentioned, on 
ſeveral occaſions, was a terrible fence, againſt 
the court of Rome's uſurpations. Indecd, it 
did not directly attack the pope, fince the 
parliament had no juriſdiction over him; bur, 
as it hindered the Engliſh trom applying to 
the court of Rome for things, contrary to the 
prerogatives o the crown, and the laws of the 
realm, it abridged the pope of good part of the 
advantages, which he pretenacd to reap hom 
his apoſtolick power. Perhaps, it will be thought 
ſtrange, that the popes ſhould be ſilent, wen, 
and long atter, this itatute was patled ; but it 18 
caly to diſcover the reaſon; tor the ſchiim 
which began, in 1378, and, laſted, till 1409, 
hindered them from ftirring; and the pes 
received by England, took care to give no of- 
fence, at ſuch a juncture. It is true, there 
was an interval of ſome years, during which 
Alexander V, and John XXIII, might hase 


made 
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made ſome attempt againſt that law ; but A- 
lexander's pontificate, was very ſhort, and 
Joan was employed in affairs, as he thought, 
of more importance. Martin V, did not con- 
fider this affair, with the ſame indifference ; 
for, in 1426, he wrote a thundering letter to 
Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, up- 
braiding him for his remiſneſs, and enjoining 
him, to exert his utmoſt, that this ſtatute 
might be repealed. Henry VI, who then 
reigned, not being above five years old, the 
pope thought it a favourable juncture to com- 
paſs his ends. It will not be, perhaps, unac- 
ceptable, to inſert part of this letter, which 
ſhews the pope's ſentiments concerning the 
pretended privileges of his ſee. 


MAN: 1: 1-3; 


SERVANT of the SERVANTS of GOD, 


To his reverend brother, the archbiſhop of 
CANTERBURY, greeting, and apoſtolical 
benediction. | 

Martin V's. HP you conſidered, what a ſtrict ac- 
jetter to © count you mult give to almighty God 
the arch- © for the flock committed ro your care ; had 
_ of you called ro mind the obligations of your 
anterbu- , A; | O 
ry. office, and, how much you are bound to 
Burnct's maintain the rights and honvur ot the Ro- 
Hiſt, Ref. © man church, of whom you hold your digni- 
7. J. Col. © ty; had you, 1 ſay, duiy thought of theſe 
„ things, you would never have ſuffered your 

* felt to be ſeized with ſuch a lethargy and 

© negligence. No, you would have done 

© your duty, long ſince; you would have en- 

* deavourcd to ſet right the miſled, and oppoſ- 

« ed, with all your power, thoſe, who bad ſa- 

* citlegioutly inv ded the privileges granted, 

© by our Saviour, ro the church. as the au- 

* thority of your character, beſtowed upon you, 

only to enrich your elf, and give you op- 

© portunity of “ ſecking your own, and not 
ce the things which are Jeſus Chriſt's ?”” It this 
© be your opinion, you greatly miltake the 
inſtructions of our bleſſed Saviour, who, 
when he committed his ſhcep to St. Peter's 
care, only commanded him to“ feed them ;” 
neither received he his command, till he 
had given his maſter, repeated aflurances 
of his love. Is this, then, your manner of 
thewing your love to Chriſt? Is this feed- 
ing and taking care of the flock? Will ſuch 
conduct as this, diſcharge your duty to the 
holy ſce? Alas! your flock are running 
* down a precipice, before your eyes, and 
you are regardleſs of their danger, and make 
© no attempt to ſave them: You ſuffer them 
to feed in dangerous paſtures, without warn- 
© ing them; and, which is horrible, you ſeem 
© to put poiſon in their mouths, with your 
c 
c 
C 
* 
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own hands ; you ſee the wolves ſcatter and 
tear them to pieces, and like a dumb dog, 
vouchſafe not ſo much as to bark; and you can 
bchold the authority of our bleſſed Saviour, 
and the holy (ce, deſpiſed and trampled on, 
without dropping one word of remonſtrance. 
One would have thought, you might, at 


© Icalt, have whiſpered your dulike, tho you 


had been ſo very prudent, as not to have 
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* declared it openly. Are you not ſenſible, 
you muſt, one day, account, to the utmoſt 
tarthing, for all omiſſions and prevarications 
of this kind > Do not you think, if any of 
your flock are loſt, by your negle&, (and, 
alas: there are a great many,) © their 
* blood will be required at your hands? Con- 
ſider and tremble, what vengeance God de- 
* nounces, by his prophet Ezekiel: © Son of |... 
* man, I have ſet thee a watchman unto the xii. 6, -; 
* houſe of Iſrael ; if thou ſeeſt the ſword come, 5 
and doſt not blow the trumpet, and any 
perſon is taken away, his blood will I re- 
** quireat thy hands.” 
To ſee this beginning, would not one think 
the point in queſtion, was ſome new hereſy, 
tending to ſubvert the foundations of religion ? 
Ar leatt, one ſhould believe, the pope had 
the Wickliffites in view. But it was not ſo; 
for we ſhall ſee, in the ſequel of the letter, 
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what the affair was; namely, the ſtatute of 


Przmunire, which the archbiſhop had not 
cauſed to be repealed, the pope, groundleſsly, 
ſuppoſing, that it was in that prelate's power 
to annul the laws of the realm. He continued 
in this manner: 
I leave it to your ſelf, to conſider, what 
abominable violence has been committed 
upon your province. Pray read that royal 
law, if there is any thing in it, that is either 
law or royal; for, how can that be called 
a ſtatute, which repeals the laws of God 
and the church? Or, how can it deſerve 
the name of royal, when it deſtroys the an- 
tient cuſtoms of the kingdom; and ſo con- 
trary to theſe words of ſcripture, The king 
C loveth judgment”? Tell me, then, re- 
© verend brother, whether you, who are a 
© catholick biſhop, can think it reaſonable 
© ſuch an act, as this, ſhould be in force, in 
© a Chriſtian country? | 
© In the firſt place, under pretence of this 
execrable ſtature, the king ot England 
graſps at the ſpiritual jur iſdiction, and go- 
verns ſo abſolutely, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
as if our Saviour had appointed him his vi- 
car. He makes laws for the church and 
clergy; for, in ſhort, he makes ſo many 
proviſions about clerks, benetices, and the 
concerns of the hicrarchy, that one would 
think © the keys of the kingdom ot Heaven” 
were put into his hands, and the ſupcrinten- 
dency of theſe affairs, had been intruited with 
him, and not with St. Peter. 
geſides theſe monſterous uſurpations, he 
has enacted ſeveral penaltics againſt tlie 
clergy ; and, ſuch a rigour, is the more un- 
juitihable, as the Engliſh government does 
not treat Turks and Jews, with ſo great ſe- 
verity. People of all countries and perſua- 
ſions have the liberty of coming into England; 
and, only thoſe, who have cures beſtowed 
upon them, by Chritt's vicar, are excluded: 
I ay, only thoſe are baniſhed, ſeized, im- 
priſoned, ſtripped of their tortunes? and, it 
any eccleliaſtical perſon, charged with the 
execution of the mandates and cenſures ot 
the holy ſee, happens to ſet foot on Englith 
ground, and proceed in the buſincſs ot his 
© commuliion, 
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* commiſſion, he is treated like an enemy, 
* thrown out of the king's protection, and 
* moreover, expoſed to greater hardſhips. 
Was ever ſuch iniquity, as this, paſſed into 
© a law? Pray conſider, whether ſuch ſta- 
© tutes, as theſe, are for the honour of the 
* kingdom; and whether it becomes you, to 
be ſilent under all this outrage. Is this an 
* inſtance of filial obedience? Is this the 
© Engliſh people's way of ſhewing their love, 
© to their mother church and the holy fee ? 
© Can that be called a catholick kingdom, 
© where ſuch profane laws are praiſed; 
© where application to Chriſt's vicar is prohi- 
* bired ; where St. Peter's ſucceſſor, is not al- 
© lowed to execute our Saviour's commiſſion ? 
© Chriſt ſaid to St. Peter, and in him to his 
* ſucceſſors, © feed my ſheep ,” but this ſtatute 
© will not ſuffer him to feed them, but tranſ- 
< fers that office upon the king, and pretends, 
© in ſeveral caſes, to give him apoſtolical 
authority. Chriſt built his church upon St. 
Peter; but this act of parliament hinders 


the effect of this diſpoſition, not permitting 


© St. Peter's ſee to proceed in the functions of 
government, or to make proviſions ſuitable 
to the neceſſities of the church. Our Lord 
has ordered, that whatever his high-prieſt 
te ſhall bind or looſe in earth, ſhall be bound 
ce or looſed in heaven;” but this ſtatute over- 
rules the divine command; for, it, the im- 
* mediate repreſentative of our Saviour thinks 
© fit to delegace any prieſt, to execute the 
© power of the keys, contrary to the intent 
© of the ſtatute, he is refuſed admittance, 
© forced out of the kingdom, ſtript of his ef- 


© fetts, and made liable to farther penalties. 
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It any diſcipline, if any apoſtolick cenſure, 
appear againſt this uſage, it is puniſhed as 
a capital crime. 
© And, what does your prudence think of 
all this? Is this a catholick ſtatute ? Can it be 
ſuffered, without diſhonour to our Saviour, 
without a breach upon the laws of the goſ- 
pel ; and the ruin of people's ſouls? hy, 
therefore, did you not © cry aloud? Why 
did you not lift up your voice like a trum- 
«© pet? ſhew your people their tranſgreſſion, 
and the houſe oi Jacob their ſins, that their 
« blood may not be required at your hands?” 
© It all perſons, who have the cure ot ſouls, 
© are bound to this duty, how much more are 
you, who have both the prieſts and people 
committed to your care, by the holy ice, 
and, by whoſe tavour, you enjoy the privi- 
lege of primate and legate, tor the church 
ot England, and have the honour of being 
ſucceſſor to that glorious martyr, St. Thomas, 
who, to remove the oppreſſion of ſuch ſta- 
© tutes, ſcrupled not to ſacrince himſelt for 
the intereſt of the church. 

© Theſethings conſidered, you, who ought 
to have ſet up the church's ſtandard, been 
< molt forward in the defence of religion, and 
animated your fellow biſhops to a noble con- 
* teſt, are the firſt that turn your back, and 
decline the ſervice. Thus, either by your 
great cowardice, or, as it is, generally, be- 
* heved, by your downright prevarication, 
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you diſcourage thoſe, who offer to make a 
* ſtand; wherefore, if the church complain 
© of your conduct; it the whole be laid to 
* your charge, be not ſurpriſed, but troubled 
© at the imputation; and let this reproach 
ſerve to put you upon reforming your con- 
duct, and make you boldly perform the du- 
ties of your office ; which, were you but in- 
clined to make the moſt of your power, 
would not be very difficult; for which reaſon, 
exert your character among the laity, in- 
form their underſtandings, in this point, 
and endeavour to reclaim them. Shew them, 
© what a ſnare this ſtatute will prove, and 
© how much guilt it will draw upon their con- 
* ſciences; and let your admonitions be preſ- 
* ſing and ſharp, and then, the crooked 
« will be made ſtrait, and the rough ways 
« {mooth.” 

After ſo ſevere a reprimand, the pope con- 
tinues to tell the archbiſhop, that he thoughr 
himſelt bound, in conſcience, to deal, thus, 
plainly, with him; and then, he charges him, 
upon pain of excommunication, to go, imme- 
diately, to the privy- council, and make what 
imereſt he could, tor repealing the ſtatute of 
Præmunire; to apply to both houſes ot parlia- 
ment for the lame purpoſe, and let them 
know, that thoſe, who obey that ſtatute, were 
under excommunication ; moreover, he or- 
ders him to enjoin all the clergy, to preach 
publickly, and every-where, the ſame doctrine; 
to take with him two grave perſons to atteſt 


A 
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his diligence, and to ſatisty him of the reſult 


of the aftair. 


If it be inquired what made Mattin V, ſo Reaſons of 
very angry with Chicheley, who was not con- the 


pe's 
cerned in the ſtatute ot Præmunire, paſſed condutt. 


long before he was archbiſhop, and who had 
not the power to procure a repeal, the reaſon 
is this. Chicheley had oppoſed, to his utmoſt, 
the papal exemptions ; tor, he had diſſuaded 
Henry V, trom conſenting, that Henry Beau- 
fort, his uncle, ſhould be made cardinal, le- 
gate a latere for lite, and hold the biſhoprick 
of Wincheſter in commendam ; moreover, he 
had ſaid, publickly, that all the pope's pro- 
ceedings tended only to drain England con- 
tinually. | 

The archbiſhop, willing to juſtify himſelf, 
did not do it to the pope's ſatisſaction; for, 


on the contrary, he drew upon himſelf a more 


thundering letter, and, after that, a third, 
directed to the two archbiſhops, wherein, to 
mortify Canterbury, York is named firſt. 
Chichelcy fearing the pope's threats, got ſome 
biſhops ro write in his behalt, but nothing 
was capable ot pacifying him ; and, at length, 
he ſent him a letter himſelf, telling him, he 
heard, by common report, that his holineſs 
had proceeded to a ſentence againſt him, which 
had never happened to any archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſince the days ot St. Auguſtin ; thar, 
however, he was not certain of the thing, be- 
cauſe he was commanded, by the king, to 
bring all the inſtruments, received from 
Rome, with the ſcals whole, and lodge them 
in the paper- office, till the ſict ing of the Par- 
lament. 4 . 
11 
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Conjecture 
vpon this ſhall leave to the reader's judgment. 


matter, 


- In-the interim, Martin V, reſolving to 
puſh this affair, wrote to the king and parlia 
ment, in a more imperious ſtrain, than had 
ever. been uſed by any pope ; for he admo- 
nithes, or rather commands them, ro re 
the ſtature of Pramunire, otherwiſe, he aſſures 
them, they cannot be ſaved. 

The archbiſhop, at laſt, ſeeing the pope 
thus -obſtinate, and not daring any longer to 
diſobey him, went, with ſeveral other bi 
to the houſe of commons, where he made a 
long ſpeech, endeavouring to perſuade the 
houſe to repeal the ſtature, and pur them in 
mind of the danger of an interdict, on the 
whole kingdom; but neither his arguments 
nor menaces, were capable of inducing the 
commons to repeal, or even explain the 
act. On the contrary, they addreſſod the 
king, to take the archbiſhop into his pro- 
1 and to write to the pope, in his be- 

Pope Martin's letter, and his extraordinary 
endeavours for repealing the ſtatute of Præ- 
munire, afford matter for three remarks. The 
firſt is, this letter is a demonſtration, that the 
chief of religion, was then made to conſiſt, in 
the pope's prerogatives, and the clergy's im- 
munities. Hence it alſo appears, how averſe 
Martin was, to conſent to the leaſt diminu- 
tion of his pretended rights, and, conſe- 
quently, to a reformation, in the head and 
members of the church, demanded with ſo 
much earneſtneſs, at the council of Conſtance, 
where he was preſent himſelf. 

The fecond remark is, that, at all times, 
the popes, in their conteſts, with the ſeveral 
ſtates of Chriſtendom, have had, always, 
great advantages. Theſe advantages conlitted, 
in that, by the threats of excommunication 
and interdict, they puſhed matters fo far, 
that there was need of great reſolution, not 
to be over-awed, and loſe ground, either by 
agreement, or otherwiſe ; but, if this reſolu- 
tion was proof againſt all attempts, and the 
circumſtances of affairs were not favourable to 
the court of Rome, ſhe had the power to ſtop 
when ſhe pleaſed, in expectation of a better 
opportunity; for they, who had the mistor- 
tane to contend with her, always accounted 
it a great victory, not to be vanquiſhed, be- 
ing fatisficd, it ſhe would but ſuffer them to live 
in peace. 


he third remark, is a conjectutre, which I 


Tho' 
Henry VI, was then but five years old, and 


his minority ſeemed to countenance the 74 4 
a 


deſign, it is, however, certain, England 

never been in a more proſperous condition; for 
the Engliſh were quiet, and pleaſed with the 
government, and the victories ot Crevant and 
Verneuil had pur their affairs, in France, up- 
on a very good foot; but, on the other hand, 
the affairs of Charles VII, were in ſuch con- 
fuſion, that there was no likelihood of their 


being ever reſtored ; and, therefore, Mar- P 


tin V, could not think it a proper time for 


him; beſides, the king's two uncles, were 


not diſpoſed to ſuffer the prerogatives royal, 
and the people's rights, to be trampled upon, 
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when their affaits were in ſo flouriſhirig a con- 


dition; it is, therefore, ſomething probable, 
that Martin V, who was more inclined to 
France, than to England, made, then, all that 
noiſe, only to excite commotions, in England, 
which would be of ſervjce to Charles, and give 
him time to-breathe. / If the archbiſhop had, 
punCtually obeyed him, and the clergy every 
where preached aginſt the ſtatute of Præmu- 
mre, according to the pope's expreſs orders, 
the parliament would have been obliged to 
ſupport their act, and puniſh the clergy's pre- 
ſumption; and, then, the pope would have 
had a pretence to put the nation under an in- 
terdict, which would have greatly embarraſſed 
the affairs of the Engliſh, in France; but 
Chicheley's prudence, prevented the miſchief, 
which might have ſprung from Martin's hangh- 
ty proceedings. In ſhort, Martin perceiving, 
that he was neither ſupported by the king's 
coancil, nor the clergy, nor people, dropped 
tae affair, not thinking it proper to expoſe his 
authority, any farther. This conjecture is 
built upon Martin's continual partiality to 
France, whether out of inclination, or becauſe, 
indeed, it was not for the intereſt of the court 
of 2 that France ſhould be ſubject to 
land. 

fore I leave the Præmunire, it will be 
neceflary to obſerve, that this ttatute had two 
principal clauſes ; the firſt, containing the ſta- 
tute of Proviſors, made in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1, ibiting to ſollicit and procure be- 
nefices from the court ot Rome, by way of 
proviſion, contrary to the rights of the crown, 
or the patrons; and, the ſecond, forbid to 
carty to the. eourt of Rome, or elſewhere, 
cauſes belonging to the king's courts. The 
clergy complained, that, by theſe words, or 
elſewhere, the king's judges pretended to de- 
prive the eccleſiaſtical conrts, of numberleſs 
cauſes, which, before, they had the cogniz- 
ance of. They maintained, that theſe words, 
or elſewhere, inſerted in the act, had no re- 
lation to the eccleſiaſtical courts, but only to 
the ſeveral places where the pope might re- 
ſide; that, nevertheleſs, the judges under- 
ſtood them, in the firſt ſenſe; and, it, there 
was, in a proceſs, the leaſt point, belonging 
to the royal juriſdiction, they cook occaſion 
from theſe two words, to remove it from the 
eccleſiaſtical court, as well as from the court of 
Rome. In 1439, the convocation complain- 
ed to the king of the explanation ot theſe 
terms by the lay judges, pretending, that it 
was contrary to the intent of the law, for ſe- 
veral reaſons alledged in their addreſs; for, 
that time the clergy had no anſwer, or, if they 
had, it was not to their mind. But, in the reign 
of Edward IV, they obtained the king's charter, 
prohibiting his judges to meddle with crimi- 
nal matters, where the clergy were concerned. 
I do not know whether Edward granted this 
charter, out of policy, to gain the clergy 8 
rotection, or was convinced, that the words, 
or elſewhere, were explained, contrary co the 
parliament's intention. 
Beſides the conteſts, occaſioned by the ſta- 


tute of Præmunire, between England and the 
| 19 X court 
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court of Rome, there were alſo others, which 
I ſhall but juſt mention. In 1403, in the 
reign of Henry IV, the parliament paſſed 
an a&, forbidding all perſons that ſhould 
have proviſion of any benefice, to pay into 
the apoſtolick chamber, more than was paid 
in old time; and the penalty for offenders was, 
that they ſhould forfeit to the king, the ſame 
ſum they paid the pope. 'The occaſion of this 
ſtatute, was a grievance introduced, ſome time 
before, by the court of Rome ; which was, 
that no perſon ſhould have proviſion of any 
benefice that was void, till he had compound- 
ed with the apoſtolick chamber, as well for 
the firit-fruits, as for other leſſer ſervices, in 
that court, and paid, beforehand, the ſum 
agreed upon. 

But the greateſt diſpute, between England 
and the popes, was concerning the collation 
of the biſhopricks. Tho' the popes, when the 
firſt Anglo-Saxons were converted, had ſent 
Iralian, or other foreign biſhops, into Eng- 
land, it is certain, that, towards the latrer- 
end of the Saxon monarchy, the biſhops were 
choſen by the chapters, and the ſame privi- 
lege was continued to them, after the Nor- 
man conqueſt, and confirmed by king John's 
charter. * the mean while, the popes, hav- 
ing, by degrees, extended their authority, 
aſſumed the power of beſtowing archbiſhop- 
ricks and bilbopricks, by way of proviſion, 
ſome times on one, ſome times on another pre- 
tence ; and this 1s what I have had trequent 
occaſion to remark ; for they would have, at 
once, eſtabliſhed this rule, that the diſpoſal of 
all the biſhopricks belonged to them by di- 
vine right; but, meeting with oppolition, 
they thought ot another expedient ; and, that 
was, to get poſſeſſion, by degrees, in order, 
hereafter, to plead preſcription. Thus, being 
content, at firit, with maintaining, that on cer- 
rain occaſions, they had a power to fill the 
vacant ſees, they, atterwards, tramed theſe 
occalions, whenever they pleaſed ; and, in 
ſhort, they multiplied them ſo very faſt, 
that ſcarcely was there a vacant biſhop- 
rick, but what they tilled, by way of provi- 
fon ; for time and favourable junctures, con- 
firming them in this prerogative, there was 
no poſſibility to wreſt it from them; and, 
thus, the privilege ot the chapters was entire- 
ly deſtroyed. 

Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying, 
in 1413, the monks of St. Auguſtin choſe 


Henry Chicheley, biſhop ot St. David's. But 


pope John XXIII, annulled the election, de- 
claring, that, for this turn, he had re ſolevd to 
diſpoſe of the archbiſhoprick, by way of pro- 
viion. However, to avoid diſputes, he made 
choice of the ſame Chichelcy ; thereby pre- 
ſerving his pretended right, without detriment 
to the perſon elected. 

But Martin V, dealt not ſo gently with 
England; for, he was no ſooner ſeated, in 
the papal chair, than he boldly diſpoſed of 
all rhe vacant ſees, without any regard to the 
privilege of the chapters; and, in two years 
only, he filled, by way of proviſion, 13 bi- 
ſhopricks, iu the province of Canterbury. Ir 
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was not only with reſpect to the ſees that 
England had cauſe to complain of the pope ; 
he diſpoſed, likewiſe, of all the other bene- 
fices of the kingdom, without rroubling him- 
ſelf about the right of the patrons, or the in- 
ſtruction of the people; and the beſt pre- 
ferments were generally conferred upon fo- 
reigners, who underſtood not a word of Eng- 
liſh,or reſided not in England, and ſome times, 
even upon children ; tor inſtance, he made 
Proſper Colonna, his nephew, who was but 
14 years old, archdeacon of Canterbury. 
Henry V, a high-ſpirited prince, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to complain, both of rheſe, 
and other grievances ; bur Martin V, delay- 
ed his anſwer ſo long, that the ambaſſadors 
told him, the king their maſter, purely out of 
reſpect to the holy ſee, had proceeded by 
way of requeſt, to which he was not obliged ; 
but for the future, he would uſe his preroga- 
tive; that, accordingly, they had inſtructions 
to make a ſolemn proteſtation before himſelf 
and the conclave, it his holineſs would not 
give them immediate ſatistaction. I know 
not what anſwer the pope returned ; but not 
long atter Martin having tranſlated the biſhop 
of Lincoln to the ice of York, by way of 
proviſion, the chapter refuſed to admit him, 
and the pope was forced to revoke bis bull. 

In 1438, the univerſity of Oxford com- 
plained, that church- preferments were be- 
ſtowed, without any regard to learning or 
merit; that the colleges thereby were become 
empty, becaule there was no need of ſtudy 
or learning, to be qualified for a benefice; 
whereupon, the convocation, to whom this 
complaint was addreſſed, paſſed a canon, that 
none but graduates, inthe univerſities, ſhould 
be capable ot benefices ; but this was a weak 
tence againſt the papal power. 

In the interim, tho' the court of Rome 
made the apoſtolick authority ſound very high, 
the popes now and then, met with mortifica- 
tions ; for example, in the reign of Henry IV, 
the parliament ordered, that the Peter- pence 
ſhould be depoſited in the king's hands, till 
the ſchiſm was cloſed. 

In the reign of Henry V, the alien priories 
were ſuppreſſed, without asking the pope's 
conſent. | 

Under Henry VI, pope Nicholas V, de- 
manding an extraordinary ſubſidy of the 
clergy of England, tor the occaſion of the 
holy ſee, the king forbid the clergy. to 
grant it. | 

The like demand, made ſome years after, 
by Vicentini, a nuncio, was, ſharply, denied 
by the clergy; for, the papal power, former- 
ly ſo dreadtul to the whole church, and, par- 
ticularly to England, began to be leſs tear- 
ed. 'The ſchiſms did the pope irreparable 
damage. 

During the whole XVth century, it does 
not appear, that any national councils were 
held in England, only convocations of the 
clergy, in the two eccleſtaſtical provinces of 
Canterbury and York. The condemnarion 
of the Lollards, was, almoſt, the ſole buſi- 
neſs of theſe convocations. As for national 
: | ſynods, 
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ſynods, they were become uſeleſs, ſince the 
popes had engroſſed the cognizance of all ec- 


cletiaſtical affairs; beſides, the leaſt appeal to 


the pope, was ſufficient to annul, all the ca- 
nons of a council. On the other hand, the 
popes had ſo managed, that no national 
ſynods could be held without their licence; 
and, as in theſe ſynods, there was frequent 
occaſion to inquire into the extent of the pa- 
pal authority, they were grown ſo odious to 
the court of Rome, that the uſe of them was 
inſenſibly laid aſide. At this very day, in the 
ſtates which have not yet received the refor- 
mation, national councils are no more talked 
of, or, at leaſt, ſo very rarcly, that it is plain, 
the popes allow them with reluctance, and 
very great difficulties. Of this, we have, in 
France, a late remarkable inſtance, in the 
tranſactions concerning the famous conſtitution 
Unigenitus of Clement XI; for king Lewis 
XIV, tho' powerful and formidable, could 
never obtain the pope's leave, to call a na- 
tional council, except on ſuch terms, as ren- 
dered the thing impracticable, tho' that mo- 
narch's ſole view, was to cauſe the conſtitu- 
tion to be approved. 

The article of the eminent men, who flon- 
rithed, in the church of England, during this 
century, will not long detain us. There were, 
indeed, cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
other clergymen, very famous, but it was nei- 
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ther for their piety or learning ; for, their 
25m at court, ambaſſies, intrigues of the ca- 
inet, and ſhare in the revolutions, in the 
court and kingdom, were the only things, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed. Henry Chichc- 
ley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was one of the 
beſt; for, which reaſon, he obtained not the 
honour of the cardinalate, laviſhly beſtowed on 
Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, Kemp, 
Bourchier, Moreton, who were leſs worthy 
of it, than he, if true merit had been regard- 
ed; but Chicheley wanted one indiſpenſable 
quality of a cardinal; namely, to be entirely 
devoted to the holy ſee. . 

If there were any learned men, beſides, 
they were ſo, with regard to the time they 
lived in, when true learning was not much in 
vogue; and, therefore, it would be very need- 
leſs to ſpeak of each, in particular, ſince their 
fame hardly ſurvived them. Some were noted 
for their great animoſity againſt the Lollards, 
and, among the reit, Arundel, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; for, this prelate, in his funeral 
ſermon for Ann of Luxemburgh, Richard II's 
queen, highly commends her tor ſpending her 
time, in reading the holy ſcriptures in the vul- 
gar tongue; and yet, ſome years aſter, in the 
reign of Henry IV, he condemned, in convo- 
cation, the tranſlations of the bible, as very 
pernicious *. 


* As there was a ſcarcity of perſons eminent in other parts of learning, in this rude and illiterate century, ſo was 
there likwiſe of hiſtorians. 'The moſt noted were ; ; | 
Sir John Froiſſart, who wrote a general Hiſtory of the affairs of France, Spain, &c. but chiefly of England. He 
was a Frenchman born, but was brought up, in his youth, in the court of Edward III, and familiarly converſant, in 
that of Richard II. He wrote in his own tongue, Which was then the court language of England. His account of 
matters, ſeems to be plain and honeſt ; and, perhaps, none gives a better of the affairs of Edward III. and Richard II. 
Rapin has made good uſe of him. ; : 3 = 
Enguerrand de Monſtrelet, and Philip de Commines, may not improperly be called Froiflart's continuators. ey 
ave a faithful and compleat account of the affairs of England, as far as they are intermixed with, or have any rela- 
urgundy, &c, f ; 
Ini wa on — ine monk of St. Albans. His Hiſtoria Brevis, or ſhort hiſtory, begins at the 
concluſion of Henry III's reign, where Matthew Paris ended his. The account he gives, is well enough; and we 
are indebted to him, for many things not taken notice of, by any other writer of thoſe times. His Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, 
as he calls it, gives an account of Normandy, from the time it came firſt into the hands of Rollo and his Danes, down 
to the ſixth year of Henry V, wherein the readers will find _y den g- _— ag age fg met with. Both theſc 
hbiſhop Parker, in 1 and reprinted at Franctort, ; 
2 Har * a * BR rad an — enemy to the Scots. He collected whatever 
might tend to the proof of the antient vaſlalage of Scotland to the crown of England ; and, hearing of an old re- 
cord, in that kingdom, which put the matter paſt diſpute, he went in diſguiſe, and with much ado 1 away, 
and ſhewed it to Henry V, Henry VI, and Edward IV. To the laſt of theſe he dedicated his two books of Chro- 
iſn rhime, Printed at London, 1543. 
len . — was a menial ſervant for 30 — together, to Margaret, ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter to re 
IV, in Flanders. Finding, as he ſays, after his return to England, an im erfect 2 Fn HY Fg 
Engliſh, under the Latin title of Fructus rr It begins with the firſt inhabiting o illand, and ends, 
rd IV, 1483. Folio, printed 1515. | 
* 2 3 8 over the — v of England 5 and, having made N 3 out . 
the libraries where he came, he wrote the Hiſtory of our kings, which is ſtill extant in MS, in the Cottonian R- 


brary, He died, in 1491. 
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> HENRY VIII. 


ENR VIII, fon and ſucceſſor to 
1 Henry VII,came to the crown, at the 

age of 18 years, wanting a few months. 
The lord Herbert, his hiſtorian, affirms, 
that the king, his father, deſigned him, at 
firſt, for the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
becauſe, having an elder ſon, there was no 
likelihood that this would aſcend the throne ; 
and, therefore, continues he, care was taken 
to inftru&t him, in all parts of learning, re- 
quiſite for a prince, that was, one day, to be 
a churchman. He would have ſpoken more 
juſtly, if he had only faid, that Henry VII, 
had ſuch a deſign, when he firſt put him upon 
his ſtudies ; but, as the young prince became 
his heir apparent, at 11 years ot age, it could 


not be with the ſame view, that he cauſed 


him to purſue the ſtudy of ſuch parts of learn- 
ing, - as were proper for a clergyman; for, 
it is more likely, that the king, his father, 
kept him to his ſtudies, for fear his active and 


ficry ſpirite ſhould carry him to more danger- 


ous employments. He was only ſon of queen 
Eliſabeth, heireſs to the houſe of York ; and, 
conſequently, he might have given the king, 
his father, tome trouble, had he thought of 
aferiing his right, as heir to his mother. 
However this be, Henry having taken a re- 
liſh for learning, in his younger years, preſerv- 
ed ir ever after ; for, he always delighted in 
peryling good books, and converſing with the 
earned, even when the multitude of his affairs 
ſeemed to divert him from ſuch kind of em- 
ployments, By this means he made advances, 


in the ſciences, very uncommon to great 1509. 
princes; for Francis I, his cotemporary, fti- www 
led by the French hiſtorians, the Father of 


the Muſcs, was much his inferiour in learning. 
He ſpoke French and Latin very well, and 
readily ; and, he was pertectly Skilled, in mu- 
ſick, as two entire maſſes, compoſed by him- 
ſelf, and often ſung in his chapel, do abun- 
dantly witneſs. He was exerciſed to the 
maſt abſtruſe points of the Ariſtotelian philo- 
ſophy, which alone, was in Vogue, in thoſe 
days; but he applied himſelf, chiefly, to the 
ſtudy of divinity, as it was then taught, in the 


uniyerſitics, all ſtuffed with uſeleſs queſtions. 


T Aquinas's Summary was his favourite 


| This knowledge, which was conſidered as Henry 


a great accompliſhment, even in ordinary 
perſans, had an effect upon the young prince, 
which is not unuſual ; for it gave him a 

opinion of himſelf, which had but roo much 


influence upon all the actions of his lite ; and, 


the exceſſive commendat ions beſtowed upon 
him, by all, heiped to confirm him, in his 
conceipt. When he was, yet unexpericnced, 
in the aftairs of ſtate, he tancied himſelf very 
able; and, this preſumption, was the cauſe, of 
his being often the dupe of thoſe princes, 
with whom he was concerned, as will more 
plainly appear, in the ſequel of his reign. 


But, in remarking, that this prince had a Ii, god 
great deal of ſelt-conceipt, I do not pretend to qual:xice. 


rob him of, or any ways leflen the noble 
qualities he had from nature, or education ; 
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1509. for, in his youth, he was very handſome, and 
expert in all bodily exerciſes, as much, or more, 


than any prince ot his time. Accordingly,he was 
paſſionately fond of thoſe diverſions, which 
ave him an opportunity to ſhe his activity. 
e was courageons, without oſtentation, ot a 
free and open temper, an enemy to frand and 
inſincerity, ſcorning to uſe indirect means to 
compaſs his ends; and, his liberality, perhaps, 
was as much too great, as the king his farher's 
avarice; for, Henry VII, ſeemed to have been 
deſirous to heap up money, only to afford his 


ſon, the pleaſure to ſquander them away, with- 
out any diſcretion. 


Kenry's Henry VIII, when he aſcended the throne, 

firſt coun- being little experienced, in the affairs of the 

1 overnment, he made uſe, ar firſt, of the king 
erbert. 


is father's miniſters and counſellors. The 
principal were William Warham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and lord chancellor of England, 
of whom honourable mention is made by Eraſ- 
mus, ſomewhere in his writings ; Richard Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and lord privy- 
ſeal, who had been employed, in the late 
reign, in the niceſt affairs; Thomas Ho- 
ward, earl of Surrey, lord treaſurer of 
England, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, 
flain at Boſworth- field fighting for Ri- 
chard III; George Talbot, carl of Shrewſ- 
bury, lord ſteward of the king's houſhold ; 
Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law; Sir Edward 
Poynings, knight of the garter, comptroller, 
whoſe name is ſtill famous, for a ſtatute enact- 
ed, in Ireland, in the former reign, whilſt he 
had the government of that iſland; Sir Charles 
Somerſet, lord Herbert, of Gower, Chepſtow, 
and Ragland, lord chamberlain. 


Henry Henry VII's funeral, was celebrated, with 


VIPs fu- great magnificence, a few days after his de- 

neral. ceaſe; and, his body was interred, at Weſt- 
minſter, in the chapel, built by himſelf, for 
the adorning of which, he had {pared no coſt. 
This chapel paſſed, then, for one of the ſtate- 
lieſt, in Chriſtendom; for, Henry VII, cove- 
tous as he was, laid out 14000, ſome fay, 
20, 000 l. ſterling; a very conſiderable ſum, in 
thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer, in 
Europe, than at preſent. 

While the obſequies were preparing, the 
new king, privately retired, from his palace 
of Richmond, to the tower of London, under 
pretence of withdrawing, on account of the 
king his father's death ; bur it was, rather, to 
ſettle, with his miniſters, ſome affairs, which 
would not admit of delay; for, whillt he was 
thought in his retirement, to be employed, in 

The long devotion, he ordered Henry, lord Stafford, 
Staforg s brother to the duke of Buckingham, to be ap- 
fent to the prehended, probably, upon ſome groundleſs 
tower. fuſpicion, which ſoon vaniſhed, fince, ſhortly 
e after, he was created ea of Wiltſhire. 

waders The fee of Durham, vacant by the tranſla- 
op of tion of Chriſtopher Bambridge, to the archbi- 
Purham, ſhoprick of York, was conferred on Thomas Ru- 


c. Pub. thal, doctor of law, and one of the privy-council. 


Wecnera! A few Gays after, the king confirmed his 
parden, farhec's general pardon, granted before his 
deceaſe; but, all offenders, had not the bene- 
tit thercof; for, a proclamation, immediately, 
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appeared, in which, the king faid, that being 1509: 
i d, his good ſubjects had been oppreſſ- Wy 
ed, under colour of preſerving the prerogarives 

of the crown, he gave them leave to bring 

their edmplaifits, and promiſed them fatisfac- 


Pap 
tion.. Ihe yy of this proclamation, was 


not to reſtore te his ſubjects the ſums; unjuſtly 
extorted, by the late king, but only to en- 
courage them to exhibit their complaints, a. 
gainſt Empſon and Dudley, the inftruments 
made uſe of, by Henry VII, and to give 
them ſome fort of ſat istaction, by puniſhing 
theſe two miniſters. - 

When this © proclamation was publiſhed, 
numberleſs petitions were preſented againſt 
them. This was what the court wanted, not 
only becauſe theſe men were odious to the 
whole nation, but, moreover, to ſhew the peo- 
ple, that the new king intended to rule, in a 
very different manner, from the King, his fa- 
ther. Upon all theſe petitions, Empſon and Empfon 
Dudley were called before the council, where end Pud- 
they were briefly told the principal articles, = "ov; 
alledged againſt them. Empſon anſwered for gre the 
both, „That the accuſation was of a very council. 
* new and ſtrange nature; that, generally, Empſon's 
« men were proſecuted for acting againſt the __ 
* laws, or diſobeying their ſovereign ; but, 

« for their part, they were accuſed by rhe peo- 
« ple, of executing the laws, of which, they 
« themſelves, were the authors; that, on the 
« other hand, rhe king called them to an ac- 
“ count, for obeying his father's orders, un- 
«heard of crime, the puniſhment of which, 
© would be apt to throw all his ſubjects into 
« rebellion; that, if they muſt be pnnithed, 
cc for ſuch offences, he deſired, it might not 
« be divulged to foreign nations, leſt they 
c ſhould infer, that the final diſſolution ot the 
* Enelith government was approaching.” Lo 
this ic was briefly anſwered, © That he had 
« ſpoke with great freedom ; bur his cloquence 
« was fruitleſs, and unſeaſonable; that they 
« were not accuſed of executing the laws, or 
« of obeying the king, but of ſtretching the 
* laws beyond their due bounds, and exceed- 
« ing their fovereign's commiſſion ; which ac- 
« cuſations, they bad reaſon to fear, were too 
c well proved.” Then they were both com- They are 
mitted to the tower. The king was reſolved ſent to the 
to make them an example, in order to content tower. 
the people, who were extremely incenſed a- Hal. 
ainft them. Thus, their condemnation was 
reſolved before their appearance, tho' it was 
not yet known, on what to ground their pro- 
ceſs. In any other country, an act of ſove- 
reignty to ſend theſe two men to the gallows, 
would have been ſeen with joy; bur it is not 
the ſame, in England, where the greateſt offen- 
ders have privileges, of which they cannot be 
debarred, without giving the people occaſion 
to think, that the court is forming projects a- 
gainſt liberty. It was, therefore, neceſſary, to 
ſearch for ſome expteſs law, to condemn them; 
but, upon cxamining the accuſation, already, 
brought againſt them, grcat difficulties occur- 
red; for, it appeared, that tho they were ac- 
caſed of numberleſs offences, nothing could be 
proved, but their mercileſs execution of the 
| 10 * . laws; 
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1509. laws; but, notwithſtanding, they had ftretch- 
A cd theſe ſame laws, as far as the words would 


They are 


condemn - 


cd to die. 


A debate 
about the 


king's mar- 


bare, it could not be charged to them, as a 
crime, ſince they had the king's warrant, in 
whom the execution of the laws is lodged. It 
is true, the late king, contrary to the cuſtom 
of his predeceſſors, had acted purſuant to the 
utmoſt rigour of the ſtatutes; bu he might do 
it; and, it, the former kings, had done other- 
wiſe, it was more out of condeſcenſion than 
juſtice ; wherefore, theſe two miniſters could 
not be tried for obeying him; and, beſides, 
to condemn them for executing their maſter's 
orders, was, openly, to diſhonour that prince's 
memory, and renew the remembrance of his 
ſeveritics on his ſabje&s; it was, therefore, 
reſolved, to put them to death, on a falſe ac- 
cuſation, of intending to withdraw their alle- 
giance from the king, ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown. It is evident, this aceuſation was en- 
tirely groundleſs; for, how could two perſons, 
ſo obnoxious to the whole kingdom, and de- 
rived of all credit, by the deceaſe of Henry 
VL, think of ſuch a project, and ſtill leſs, 
put it in execution. In the mean while, it 
was not ſcrupled to take away their lives, for 
a forged crime, becauſe they were believed 
worthy of death, tho? not condemned, by the 
letter of the law; tor, upon this frivolous ac- 
cuſation, they were brought before their pro- 
per judges, and found guilty; whether talſe 
witneſſes were ſuborned againſt them, or by a 
mental reſervation, hitherto, unknown, in 
England, in judgments of this nature. Dud- 
ley was tried at London, the 16th of July, but 
Empſon was not condemned, till the 14th of 
October, at Northampton ; for Henry, cither 


out of ſcruple, or ſome other motive, ſuſpend- 


ed their execution, till the next year. 
Whilſt means were contriving, to execute 
theſe two miniſters, the king and his council, 


rige with had a more important affair, to take into con- 


Catharine 
ot Arra- 
gon. 


Herbert. 


ſideration. We have ſeen, in the late reign, 
prince Arthur's marriage, with Catharine of 
Arragon; that prince's death, without iſſue; 
the reaſons inducing Henry VII, to deſire, that 
prince Henry, become his heir apparent, ſhould 
marry his brother's widow ; the conſent of Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella, father and mother of the 
princeſs ; and, pope Julius's diſpenſation, for 


.the marriage. The true reaſon, why Henry 


VII. propoſed this match, was, his unwilling- 
neſs to reſtore the 100,000 crowns, received, in 
part, of Catharinc's dower ; and he was alſo 
afraid of loſing the other halt, which remained 
to be patd; for, in ſhort, he forciaw, that, 
after the receipt of the whole, the princeſs, his 
daughter-in-law, would enjoy her ſettlement 
of the third part of the revenues of the prin- 
cipality of Wales, and the county of Cornwall; 
but, however, as it was not decent to urge 
ſuch a motive to the pope, to obtain a dil- 
penſat ion, for ſo ſtrange a marriage, which 
could not but be deemed ſcandalous, it was pre- 


tended, to be expedicnt, to preſerve the peace 
between Henry VII, and the king and queen 


of Spain. This was the motive alledged to the 
pope, which he readily conſidered, as ſuffi- 


cient, tho” there was too much reaſon to queſ- 1519. 


tion, whether it was the true one. 

In conſequence of the pope's diſpenſation, 
Henry and Catharine, were, ſolemnly affian- 
ced ; however, whether Henry VII, intended 
only to deceive Ferdinand, and get the re- 
maining 100,000 crowns, or was moved by 
the remonſtrances of Warham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, concerning this marriage, he ſo 
ordered it, that the prince, his ſon, on the 
very day he was 14 years of age, made in the 
preſence of certain witnefles, a proteſtation, 
in form, againſt the conſent he had given ; 
but this proteſtation was kept ſo ſecret, that 
it came not to the knowledge of the publick, 
till it was requiſite, many years after, to di- 
vulge it. Upon the news ot Henry VII's de- 
ceaſe, Ferdinand ſent to the eatl of Fuenſalida, 
his ambaſſador, in England, a very ample 
power to renew the treaty of alliance, made 
with the deceaſed king ; ordering him, alſo, to 
demand the confirmation and execution of that 
which was concluded, for Catharine's ſecond 
marriage, with prince Henry, now become 


king of England. 


he Spaniſh ambaſſador having preſented a Difficulties 
memorial, on this occaſion, it was dcliberated, about the 
in council, whether the king ſhould conſum- Pariage. 


mate his marriage with Catharine. "This at- 


fair was debated with grear attention. Againſt Reaſons 
the marriage, it was alledged, that for a man for and a- 
to marry his brother's widow, was a thing un- gainſt i. 


heard of among Chriſtians ; that ſuch a mar- 
riage, was contrary to the law of God, and, 
therefore, ir was a queltion, whether rhe pope 
had power to diſpenſe with it. This was the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's opinion, who could 
not forbear conſidering the marriage as really 
inceſtuous; but Richard Fox, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was of another mind; for he ſtre- 
nuoutly inſiſted upon the pope's diſpenſation, 
and the unlimited power of Chriſt's vicar, at- 
firming, © That the pope's granting a diſ- 
ce penſation, was a certain proof, that he had 
« the power, and was ſufficient to ſatisſy the 
king's conſcience ; that no perſon, on earth, 
could limit, or ſo much as inquire into the pa- 
« pal authority; and, tho' ſuch a power ſhould 
be aſcribed to a general council, at leaſt, the 
council of England could not pretend to it.” 
To theſe arguments, concerning conſcience, 
the biſhop added others, drawn from reaſons 
of ſtate, and the king's particular intereſt; 
for he ſaid, . That, probably, the king would 
“ have, during the courſe of his reign, many 
ce diſputes with France, England's old enemy, 
* and whether he would attack, or only de- 
© fend, the alliance, with Spain, was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; that, in {ending back the 
the princeſs Catharine, after having afſian- 
ced her, he would affront Ferdinand, which 
he would certainly revenge, by leaguing 
with France, and ſuch a Ilcague would en- 
danger England, or, at leait, be extremely 
expeuſive, to the kingdom; moreover, that, 
it the king refuſed to conſummate his mar- 
riage, with Catharine, he muſt reivlve, ei- 
ther to reſtore her dower, or ſutter her to 
_ enjoy 
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1509. © enjoy her ſettlement; but by marrying her, 
Wy ww © he would fave the 100,000 crowns, received 
by the king, his father, gain another 

% 100,000, which the king of Arragon was to 

e pay, and avoid the great charge he ſhould 

ce be at, in marrying another princeſs, and 

« conducting her, into England. In fine, 

« he enlarged upon the ſweet and virtuous 

c temper of the princeſs of Wales, capable 

« of making a husband entirely happy.” 
Adding, © there was no room to doubt, that 

the princeſs was ſtill a virgin, ſince ſhe her- 

« ſelf affirmed it, offering even to be tried by 

* matrons, to ſhew, that ſhe ſpoke the truth.” 

Henry re- All theſe rl vn he except the firſt, con- 


folves 8 cerning the diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As 
marry Ca- 


5 that, it was ſo dangerous for a churchman 


to diſpute the pope's authority, eſpecially ſuch 
a pope as Julius II, who was {till in his vigour, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury, durſt not 
perſiſt, openly, in his opinion; ſo, the king 
cloſing with the biſhop of Wincheſter's and 
almoſt the whole council's ſentiments, it was 
reſolved, he ſhould conſummate his marriage. 
But, firſt, he demanded of the princeſs, that 
ſhe ſhould renounce, by a ſolemn act, her 
dower, of 200,000 crowns, and agree, that 
the ſum ſhould belong to the king, her 
husband, to be claimed again, neither by her 
ſelf nor heirs, nor by king Ferdinand, nor 
queen Joan, her ſiſter, nor any perſon living, 
on any pretence, whatſoever. Iwo days after, 
the carl of Fuenſalida, made the like renuncia- 
tion; in the name of Ferdinand and Joan. Ca- 
tharine's letters patent, wherein ſhe tiles her- 
ſelf, only princeſs of Wales, dated the 7th of 
June, it is evident, that rhe king did not mar- 
ry her on the third of that month, as hiſto- 
rians affirm, nor ſooner than the day theſe 
letters were ſigned. Their coronation was ſo- 
The death lemnized on the 24th of the ſame month, and 
of the five days aſter, died, Margaret, counteſs of 


counteſs of N; ino's g 
Rib Richmond and Derby, the King's grandmo- 


Hall. ther. | 

Henry In the beginning of his reign, Henry, 

= him- willingly, left to his council and miniſters, 

15 bn the care and management of his affairs; and, 

for. as he was, in peace, with all his neighbours, 

Stow, what patled in the kingdom, could not keep 
him much employed; he, therefore, thought 
only of ſuch pleaſures and diverſions, as were 
more ſuitable to his years, than application 
to buſineſs; and, as he was naturally liberal, 
his entertainments, at court, were very expen- 
ive. The antient biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Henry VII 's old miniſter, could not help 
murmuring, to ſce the moncy laviſhed away, 
without any neceſſity, which his deceaſed 
maſter had amaſled, with ſo much care, pains, 
and injuſtice, in which he had himſelf been 
employed. He threw all the blame upon the 
carl of Surrey, lord treaſurer, who was his 
rival, in favour, under the late king, and 
continued to be ſo fill, under the preſent, 
by gaining the affection of his new mater, by 
a blind compliance to his will. During Hen- 
ry VIT's lite he was more cloſe, and harder 
to part with money, than the king himſelt. 
How expreſs ſoever the orders were for pay- 


Ad. Pub. 
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ments, he always found difficulties, and by 1500. 
that means made his court admirably to hi 
maſter ; but being continued in his poſt, in 

the preſent reign, he became quite another 

man ; for, he not only paid, without cxami- 
nation, whatever was ordcred, but alſo put 

the king upon ſpending extravagantly ; which 

gained him the favour of the young prince, 

who was, naturally, addicted to prodigality. 

The biſhop of Winchetter openly blamed this 
conduct, as highly prejudicial to the king's 
intereſt ;- but Te was little regarded, in a 

court, where every one was ftriving to make 

an advantage of the monarch's liberal tem- 

per. In the mean while, his diſconrſes 
exaſperated more and more, the carl of 
Surrey, and the young courtiers, againſt 

him, who never ceaſed to do him ill offices 

with the king. Thus, the biſhop, who was 

in ſo great credit, in the late reign, by de- 

grees, loſt it in this. His diſgrace, which Wolley is 
ſate heavy upon his mind, threw him upon introduced 
deviſing means to ſupplant his rival, by in- at cours. 
troducing, at court, 1homas Wolſey, whoſe 
qualifications he was no ſtranger ro. Wolſey 

was a clergyman, already, eminent for his 

merit, tho he was but a butcher's ſon of Ip{- 

wich. The biſhop of Wincheſter eaſily forc- 

ſaw, the king would be in want of perſons 

about him, fit and able to caſe him; and as 

he knew Wolſey's genius, did not queſtion, 

that, when he was at court, he would render 
himſelf neceſſary to the king; ro which end, 

he procured him the place of almoner. We 

ſhall ſec, preſently, thar the biſhop was not 
miſtaken, in his judgment, or, rather, that 

his foreſight, was far ſhort of Wolſey's for- 

tune, 

About the middle of the year, the treaties, A confir- 
concluded between Henry VII. and the king mation of 
of Scotland, were confirmed, or renewed, by etl aa 
the biſhop of Murray, who was ſent into Eng- lang Nour? 
land, to congratulate Henry, upon his accel= * 
{ton to the throne. | 

The emperor Maximilian ſent, likewiſe, an and wich 
ambaſſy to Henry, to congratulate him, and the empe- 
confirm the treaties made with Henry VII, in 48 Pub. 
the year 1502, - ; 

Chriſtopher Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, Bam- 
being at Rome, where he was gone to have bridge, 
his election confirmed, received a commiſſion, ** - * 
from the new king, to act as his ambaſſador. 1 . 
We ſhall ſee preſently the reaſon, why the at Rome. 
pope wanted to have an Engliſh ambaſſador Act. Pub. 
reſide at his court, and why the king was de- 
ſirous to be particularly informed of what paſ- 
ſed in Rome, and, in all Italy. | 

"Theſe were the moſt remarkabie tranſactions The ne- 
in England, during the ſirſt eight months ot i 
the reign of Henry VIII. They were tor the che aan 
moſt part domettick affairs of little impor- of Italy. 
trance, except the king's marriage, which was 
attended with very great conſcquences ; but 
there paſſed abroad matters, of great import- 
ance, that became, as it were, the ſource of 
the troubles, with which almoſt all Chriiten- 
dom was afflicted, for above 50 years, and, 
wherein England was but too much engaged. 

For ſome time, the aflairs of Europe had be- 
gun 
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I509, gun to have a new face, and what happened, Tuſcany, and ſeveral towns, in other parts. 1509. 
Aw this year, in Italy, put them on ſuch a foot, Some of theſe towns had thought fit to with- Www 
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as obliged almoſt every monarch to be con- 
cerned therein. Henry VIIL unhappily en- 
tangled himſelf, in the troubles of that coun- 
try, which ſcem to have had no relation to 
him; which makes the knowledge of the af- 
fairs of Italy, fo abſolutely neceflary, that 
withour ir, neither the events of this reign can 
be underftood, nor the king's character fully 
known. It will, therefore, be neceſſaty to 


enlarge upon this ſubject, which concerns, not 


only the Hiſtory of England, but alſo thoſe of 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland; the 
principal events whereof, for a long time, 


flowed, properly, from the affairs of Italy. 


It is true, moſt of the authors who have wrote 
the hiſtories of theſe ſtates, ſuppoſed their 
readers to be acquainted with what paſſed, in 
Italy, at the ſame time. They have, 'there- 
by, much ſhortened their works ; bat withal, 
rendered them very obſcure ro thoſe, who 
were not fo fully inſtructed, as they have ſup- 
poſed. For my part I intend another courſe. 
Since the affairs of Italy, are the fonndation 
of moſt of the occurrences, in Enrope, and, 
particularly, in England, during almoſt one 
half of the ſixteenth century, I think they 
ought to be ſpoken of fomething largely, 
which, alone, can clear the particular hiſtories, 
proceeding from thence ; bur to avoid tedions 
digreſſions, which would be indiſpenſible, in 
the ſequel, it is necceſſary to give, firſt, a 
diſtinct idea of the ſtare of Italy, as well as 
of the character and intereſts of the feveral 
princes. | 

I have, already, related, in the preceding 
reign, how Lewis XII, aſſiſted by the Ve- 


Milan, and netians, conquered the duchy of Milan upon 


Ludovico Sforza, pretending a right to it, as 
randſon to Valentina Viſconti, daughter to 
ohn Galeazzo I, duke of Milan; and I have, 

likewiſe, had occaſion to ſpeak of the con- 
queſt of Naples, by the united arms of Lewis 
XII. and Ferdinand, and of rhe means uſed, 
by the laſt, to remain ſole maſter of that 
kingdom ; it will ſuffice, therefore, to add 
here, that, tho' Lewis XII. loſt his portion 
of that conqueſt, he deſiſted not from his 
pretenſions, but waited for a favourable junc- 
ture, to aſſert them. I muſt, now, briefly 
ſpeak of the other ſtates of Italy; and, firit, 
of the eccleſiaſtical Rate. 

Before the kings of France and Spain had 
ſer ſoot in Italy, the popes were as ſovereign 
arbiters of that country; bur it was not ſo 
much by their temporal arms as their ſpiri- 
tual, of which they made frequent uſe. For 
ſome centuries paſt they had loſt great part of 
the demeſnes formerly belonging to the church ; 
ſor about the end of the reign of Otho J, the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate conſiſted of the eity of 
Rome and its territory, with Tuſcany, tlie 
Marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy of Spoleto, 
Ravenna, all La Romagna, and the whole 
country, in general, comprized, formerly, un- 
der the Exarchate ; but, aiterwards, during 
rhe wars of the Guelphs and Gibelins, rhe 
the emperors wreſted, from the popes, al! 


draw their obedience from the church, and the 
Popes themſelves, had been forced to grant 
others in fee, to lords who ſerved them, or 
from whom they expected affiftance ; at 
length, the emperor Rodolphus I, having ſold 
iberty to as many cities of Italy as would 
— it, there were ſeveral, formerly, be- 
onging to the church, that embraced the op- 
— 2 to ſhake off, at the ſame time, 
th the emperor's and the pope's yoke. 
Hence, there were, quickly, in Italy, almoſt 
as many ſovereignties as cities. The ſtrongeſt 
ſubdned the weakeſt, and fell, at laſt, them- 
felves, under the dominion, or rather the 
2 of ſome of their own citizens, who 
means to ſeize the whole power. In this 
manner, were formed, in Italy, ſeveral petty 
— 5 5 of the ruins of what the antient 
ings taly, the emperors, and the 

had Dockers poſſeſſed. Sing 
In the pontificate of Alexander VI, the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate was reduced within.narrower 
bounds, than before, tho' the popes had pre- 
ferved the ſovereignty of ſeveral cities, of which 
they were no longer proprietors ; of which 
number were Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Urbino, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Imola, 
Ceſena, Pernſa. Notwithſtanding, all theſe 
loſſes, they were till very powerful; becauſe 


their ſpiritual arms, gave them great advan- 


tages over their netghbours ; moreover, beſides 
the revenues of the eccleſiaſtical ſtare, they 
had very conſiderable incomes, from all Chri- 
ſtendom. 

But, when Lewis XII, took poſſeſſion of 
the duchy of Milan, and Ferdinand of the 
kingdom of Naples, the affairs of Italy had 
quite another face; for, then, the temporal 
power of the popes, was nothing, in compari- 
ſon of that of theſe two monarchs, who, be- 
ſides their dominions, in Italy, had, more- 
over, at their command, the forces of two 
large kingdoms. On the other hand, the Ro- 
man pontiffs met with mach more oppoſition, 
when they had a mind to brandiſh their ſpiri- 
tual weapons, whole force was, in proportion, 
to the weakneſs of thoſe againſt whom they 
were darted ; for which reaſon, they ſought 
all forrs of means to drive the foreigners out 
of Italy ; but, as they could nor, by their own 
ſtrength, execute ſuch a deſign, they were ob- 
liged to make uſe of one of theſe kings, to 
deftroy the other, in which their policy was 
frequently deceived ; for, they could not hum- 
ble one, without giving the other a ſuperiority, 
more deſtructive of rheir intereſts, than the e- 
quality that was between them before. "This 
was the occaſion of all the popes intrignes, for 
many years, and, likewiſe, an incumbrance, 
they could never get clear of; for, ſome times, 
they joined with one, to pull down the other; 
ſome times, ſetting them at variance, they re- 
mained bare ſpectators of the battle; and, 
ſome times, they called in foreigners, ro make 
the balance incline to the fide they intended 
to fayour ; but, whatever was the ſucceſs of 
theſe. wars, the conqueror was ever formidable 

to 
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1509. to the pope, and all Italy; wherefore, it is cer- 
WW tain, that the conqueſts of Naples and Milan, 
gave a mortal wound to the temporal power of 


the popes, and were, alſo, very prejudicial to their 
ſpiritual authority. As the popes, from this 
time, had frequent occaſions of quarrel, with 
the kings of France, now become their neigh- 
bours, they ſome times made uſe of their ſpi- 
ritual arms, but not with the ſame ſucceſs, as 
formerly, againſt the ſovereigns of Italy. As 
they had to deal with princes, who did not 
caſily bend, they only gave them occaſion to 
examine the grounds of the papal authority; 


and this inquiry was not to the advantage of 


the popes. 
Beſides the intereſt of their ſee, the Roman 


pontifls had, alſo, that of their ſamily, of 
which they were no leſs mindful ; every one of 


them, ſeeking to raiſe his nephews or other 
relations ; all the cities, formerly belonging to 
the church, being ſo many objects that inflam- 
ed their defires. Alexander VI, who. of all 
the popes, his predeceſſors, was the leaſt ſcru- 
8 had formed the project of making Cæ- 

ar Borgia, his baſtard, a great prince, by 


erecting him a ſtate out of ſeveral cities, or 


fates of la Romagna, which till owned the 
po C's ſovereignty, and were under his pro- 


tection. 
Cæſar Borgia, either by fraud or force, became 


maſter of Peruſa, Urbino, Imola, Faenza, Ri- 


mini, Pezzaro, Ceſena, under pretence that 


the poſſeſſors had not been punctual in pay ing 


the tribute, or annual relief, to the holy ſee; 


but Alexander VI. dying, before his ſon was 
well ſettled in his conqueſts, it ay * apes du- 


ring the ſhort pontificare of Pius and the 
interval between his death, and the election 
of Julius II, that the former owners of theſe 
cities found means to recover them. This 
was, chiefly, by the aſſiſtance of the Vene- 
tians, who, for their pains, kept Faenza and 
Rimini. 

Julius II, who ſucceeded Pius III, formed 
for the houſe of la Rovere, of which he was, 
the ſame deſigns as Alexander VI. had form- 


ed for that of Borgia; for, he was no ſooner, 
in the you! chair, than he began the execu- 
h 


tion of his projects, with haughtily acquaint- 


ing the Venetians, that his intention was to 


re-annex to the church, whatever had been a- 
lienated, and, therefore, they mutt reſtore 
Faenza and Rimini ; and, upon their refuſal, 
he demanded aid of the emperor Maximilian. 
This was, properly, the firit riſe of the league 
of Cambray, mentioned in the preceding re!gn, 
and of which, I ſhall be obliged to ſpeak more 
fully hereatter. 


To execute this deſign, it was, that - 
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ly part of the kingdom of Italy, Aſter that, 150g. 
they fell under the dominion of the German, 


emperors, who governed them, by their vi- 
cars. Art length, theſe vicars either became 
ſovereigns, or, being expelled, the cities had 
revered their liberty, to fall again, after- 
wards, under the tyranny of ſome -private 
rn, who had uſurped an abſolute power. 

f theſe the Venetians had required them, 
either by money or force of arms; but, how- 
ever, it be, when they had made theſe acqui- 
ſitions, ir is certain, the authority of the em- 
perors was ſeldom acknowledged ; but, in the 
interim, the emperors ſtill preſerved their pre- 
tenſions to all theſe cities, as having been ſor- 
merly parts of the empire, or rather the king- 
dom of Italy, enjoyed By ſome of their pre- 
deceſſors. Friuli was conquered upon the 
church of Aquileia, to whom it was preſented 
by Otho I; Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini, for- 
merly belonged to the ſce of Rome; Rovigo 
and the Poleſin, were conquered on the * 
of Ferrara; Cremona and Gietradadda, ap- 
pertained to the duchy of Milan, having been 
reſigned by Lewis XII; Breſcia was taken 
from the dukes of Milan, and Crema freely 
given up by duke Francis Stotza. They had 
alſo, in the kingdom of Naples, five maritime 
2 mortgaged to them, by one of the- 

ings. 


logna was a rich and powerful city, yet, Bologna: 
not ſo conſiderable as formerly; for civil diſ- Alberti. 


cords, had, at length, obliged her, on cer- 
tain terms, to ſubmir to the church ; aiter 
which, the city was governed by the pope's le- 
gates, ſent thither, from time to time ; bur 
the ir dominion ſuftered frequent interruptions ; 
tor the legates, oppreſſing the people, forced 
them, often, to ſhake oft their yoke, and ex- 
pel them the city; but, it was only to fall a- 
gain, under the tyranny of the heads of facti- 
on, who, by cheir oppre ſſions, obliged them, 
to have recourſe to the pope, and receive his 
legates again; which was very often the caſe. 
In the year 1440, Hannibal Bentivoglio, be- 
came ſo powertul, that he was little leſs than 
a ſovereign; for, ſrom that time, to 1506, 
ſome one of the family of Bentivoglio, held the 
government, tho' the pope's legates, were, 
ſtill admitted, and honoured, yet, without 
having any real power. At lait, Julius II, 
not content with this ſhadow of authority, de- 
manded, in 1506, aid of Lewis XII, to make 
himſelt maſter of Bologna. Tho' France had, 
hitherto, protected the Bentivoglio's, Lewis, 
however, ordered the governor of Milan, to 
{end the pope troops; whereupon, Joun Ben- 
tivoglio, head of that houſe, ſeeing himſelf 


The ſenate of Venice, had long paſſed for forſaken by the king; of France, quitted Bc- 


publick of the wiſeſt and molt politick aſſembly, in the 
world ; tor, by their Jane and abilities, 
ormed, in Terra Firma, 


they had, by degrees, 
a ſtate, which, being ſupported by a very 
ſtrong naval force, was inferior to none, in 
Italy. This ſtate conſiſted of Friuli, Freviſo, 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Bergamo, Breſcia, 
Crema, Cremona, Rovigo, and the whole 
Poleſin, Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini. 
theſe cities, with their territories were ſormer- 


logna, with all his family, and retired to Mi- 
lan, leaving the city to the pope. 
The duchy 


who were inveſted, by the pope, and paid an 
annual relief, in money. This perty ſtate, 
bordering on the pope and the Venetians, be- 
ing very convenient for both, preſcrved itſelt 


Moſt of by their mutual jealouſy ; yet, however, the 
Venetians had taken from them Rovigo, and 
| 12 J. the 


of Ferrara was a fiet of the Ferrara, 
church, long poſſeſſed by the ſamily of Eſte, Sardi, 
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the Poleſin; but Julius II. had greater views, 
thinking, ſeriouſſy, of annexing the whole 
duchy, to the church. | | 

Modena and Reggio were, likewiſe, under 
the dominion of the family of Elite, not, 
as belonging to the duchy of Ferrara, but 
as a :diftinct ſtate, acquired, by that fa- 
mily, after being poſſeſſed of Ferrara. Julius 
II, had alſo pretenſions to theſe two cities, as 
having been formerly given to the church by 
Charlemaign, and, perhaps, on the ſole pre- 
tence, that they belonged to the duke of Fer- 
rara, his vaſſal. 

Urbino had formerly been of the church's 
demean; but, the popes, had not, for many, 
years, challenged more, than the right of 
{oyereignty. far 8 had ſeized this ci- 
ty, and expelled duke Guidobaldi Ubaldini, 
who recovered jt, after the deceaſe of Alex- 
ander VI. As Guidobaldi had no children, 
Julius II. perſuaded him, to adopt Francis 

aria de la Rovere, nephew to both, ſon of 
the pope's brother and the duke's ſiſter; and, 
ſoon after, la Roxere became duke of Urbino, 
| y the death of Guidobaldi, his adoptive fa- 
ther. N 2 

Parma and Placentia had been under the 
dominion of ſeveral lords, or tyrants, till, at 
laft, they became ſabject to the dukes of Mi- 
lan. Lewis XII. took poſſeſſion of them, at- 
ter his conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 

Florence, a very potent city, and the chief 
of "Tuſcany, was fallen, at length, under the 
dominion of the family of Medicis ; but, af- 
terwards, an oppoſite faction prevailing, they 
were driven from thence, and were, now, in 
exile, attempting, however, from time to 
time, to be reſtored to their country. 

Piſa had been, formerly, a very conſiderable 
city, on account of her naval forces ; but, at 
length, becoming ſubject to the dukes of Mi- 
lan, a baſtard of that family, to whom it was 
given, ſold it to the Florentines. The Piſani 
were againſt the ſale, and would have recover- 
cd their liberty, but were overcome. After 
that, Charles VIII, in his way to Naples, re- 
ſtored Piſa to her liberty; but, as ſoon as the 
Florentines had nothing more to fear from 
him, they beſieged Piſa, tho' aſſiſted by the 
Venetians, and the ſiege was, ſtill, carrying 
on, at the time of the league of Cambray. 

The city of Genoa, alter ſundry revoluti- 
ons, cauſed by the fact ions of the Fregoſſa's, 
and the Adorno's, wos, at length, fallen into 
the hands of the French, inthe reign of Charles 
VII; after which, Lewis XI. reſigned it, to the 
duke of Milan; but, Lewis XII. ſcized it, at- 
ter his conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 


Motives of "This ſurvey of the ſtates of Italy ſhews, that 
the league jr was, then, divided between {ix powers, viz. 


of Cam- 
bray a- 
gainſt che 


Venctians. 


pope julius II, Lewis XII, king of Frauce and 
duke of Milan, Ferdinand. k ing of Arragon and 
Naples, the republicks of Venice and Florence, 
and the duke of Ferrara. Jo theſe ſix, may 
be added, the empcror Maximilian, who 
without poſſeſſing a foot of land, in Italy, had, 


however, pretenſions to whatever was, for- 


merly, enjoyed by the emperors, and particu- 
larly to the firm Land State of the Venctians, 


of ENGLAND. ; 


ror, and king of France, were the chief pro- 


whoſe ruin the other ſix were equally concern- t 569. 
ed to procure. The emperor © pretended, WY 
that all the Venetian dominions, belonged to Fiſt. della 
: legha di 

the empire. He paſſionately deſired to -wreſt 02.1 
ſome. place from them, that would give him * 
ebtrance, into Italy, and an opportunity to re- 
citabliſh the imperial power, in that country. 

Julius II, as 1 faid, had formed a deſign to an- 

nes, to the church, whatever had been alien- 
ated, and, aſpecially, the duchy of Ferrara, 
and the towns. of la Romagna. This project 

could be effected only, by the deſtruction of 

the Venerians, ever attentive to oppoſe the 
growth of their neighbours ; and, beſides, the 

pope had a mind to begin with them, and 
wreſt from them Ravenna, Faenza, and Ri- 

mina. Lewis XII, repenting of yielding to 
them Cremona and Gierradadda, wanted to 
diſpoſſeſs them, and, under that pretence, to 
get poſſeſſion, allo, of Crema, Bergamo, and 
Bre cia, and, in general, of whatever had be- 
longed to the dakes of Milan. Ferdinand was 
deſirous to recover, without money, the five 
maritime towns of the Kingdom of Naples, 
which had been mortgaged to them; more- 

over, his intereſt required, that there ſhould 
be, always, commotions, in Italy, to hinder 

Lewis X11, from thinking of the conqueſt of 
Naples. The duke of Ferrara withed to re- 
cover Rovigo, and the Poleſin. And, laſtly, 
the Florentines, obſtinately reſolved on the 
fiege of Piſa, protected aud detended, by the 
Venetians, could deſire nothing more advan- 
tageous, than to ſee that icpublick unable to 

aſliſt the Piſani. | | 

Such were the motives of the league, form- League of 
ed againſt Venice, of which the pope, empe- Cambray. 


moters ; and, for the greater ſecrecy, they 
ſpread a report, that the emperor, as guardian 
to Charles of Auſtria, his grandſon, had a- 
reed, that his' differences with the duke of 
— ſhould be amicably adjuſted; to 
which purpoſe, the city of Cambray was ap- 
pointed for the place of congreſs, thereby to 
intimate, that the affairs ot Flanders would 
only be conſidered. Here the ſamous league 
agaiuſt the republick ot Venice was concluded; 
and the better, to deceive the ſpies, was ſign- 
ed, at firſt, a treaty of perpetual peace be- 
tween the pope, emperor, Lewis XII, and 
Ferdinand, which was, indced, made publick ; 
but a ſecond treaty, which care was taken not 
to divulge, contained a league offenſive and 
detenfive, againſt the Venetians; the princi- 
pal articles whereof, were as follows: | 
In the firſt place, it was ſer forth, in the The trea- 
preamble, that the Lurks having begun to tics of the The batt 
make great progreſs, in Europe, it was abſo- ng of Agna 
lutely neceflary, tor the Chriitian princes, to Bie. 5 mo 
join their forces againſt them, bur, the Ve- Rembo. TP 
netians, by their continual incroachmenrs, 
greatly hindcred this union ; from which, it 
was concluded, that they were to be diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of what they had uſurped. This was 
the pious motive of the league. And, there- 
fore, it was agreed, that of their ſpoils, the 
pope thonid have Ravenna, Faenza, and Ri- 
mini; the emperor, as ſuch, Verona, Vicenza, 
and 
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1509. and Padua, and as duke of Auſtria, Treviſo, 
aud Friuli; Lewis XII, as duke of Milan, 
Cremona, Gierradadda, Breſcia, Crema, and 

agon, Manfredonia, 


Bergamo; the king of Arr | 
Trani, Monopili, Brindiſi, and Otranto, in 
the kingdom ot Naples; and, that the dukes 
of Ferrara and Savoy, and the marques of 
Mantua, ſhould be admitted into the league, 
it they deſired it ; the firſt, to recover Rovigo, 
and the Poleſin; the ſecond, to get the king- 
dom of Cyprus our of the hands of the Vene- 
tians; and the third, to, obtain ſatis faction, 
concerning certain pretenſions he had upon 
Venice. Laſtly, that all, who had any claim 
upon the Venetians, ſhould be received into 
the league, as principals, if they declared 
themſelves, within three months. Thus, in 
order to wage war againſt the Turks, no other 
means were found, than to ſtrip the Veneti- 
ans of all their firm Land State, and leave 
them only the city of Venice. ? 
Thepro- Jo accompliſh this deſign, it was agreed, 
oy of the that the king of France, in perſon, ſhould en- 
Mezcrai, ter the territories of the Venetians, the firſt 
of April, in the year 1509, with an army of 
40,000 men; that the pope ſhould ſend an 
army into la Romagna; and Ferdinand have 


one in Lombardy, ».ith a fleet in the galph ; 


and the emperor attack the Venetians from 

the fide of Germany. But, as he had, lately, 

made a three years truce with them, an admi- 

rable expedient was deviſed, to furniſh him 

with a pretence to break it, which was, that 

the pope ſhould ſummon him, as the church's 

advocate, to come and defend the patrimony. 

In fine, Julius II. engaged to thunder our all 

the eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt Venice. This 

league was ſigned, at Cambray, the zoth of 
December, 1508. : off: 

Thecam- - The time of executing the projects of the 

paign of league, being come, Lewis XII, departed 

te yer from Mylan, the beginning of April 1509, 

4 with 40,000 men, whilſt the pope's army en- 

' tered la Romagna, under the conduct of Fran- 

cis Maria de la Rovere, duke of Urbino, and 

Raymond of Cardona, threw himſelf into 

Lombardy, with the king of Arragon's troops ; 

and, at the ſame time, the duke of Ferrara 

took the field, in the Polefin ; but the empe- 

ror contented himſelt, with keeping, at Trent, 

and ſeeing the reſt of the allies act, in order 

to be ws to reap the fruit of their labours. 

In the interim, the Venctians, having, firſt, 

provided their towns, with ammunirion, raiſed 

an army, under the command of count Fitig- 

liano, their general, whoſe lieutenant was Bar- 

tholomew d' Alviano. 

The battle The van of the French army, commanded 

yy Agni- by Chaumont, paſſed the Adda, the \r5th of 

oY April, and, at the {ame time, the pope excom- 

9%  municated the Venetians, and put the city of 

Venice under an interdict. On the 14th of 

May, was fought, the battle of Gierradadda 

or Agnadel, between the French and Vene- 

tians, contrary to the opinion of count Pitig- 

liano, tho” general, in chick, of the Venerians, 

and to all rcaſon; for the Venetians having no 

refuge bur their army, it was, by no means, 


proper, to hazard a battle. But the heat of 
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Bartholomew d Alviano prevailed over his ge- 1509, 

neral's prudence. . The Venetian army was 

entirely defeated, and Alviano taken priſoner. The Ve- 

Whereupon, the Venetians, being ao longer 22 

able to reſiſt their enemies, Lewis, in leſs than fate = 

a fortnight, became maſter of Cremona, Pef< Terra- 

chiera, Crema, Breſcia, Bergamo, and of all firma, 

the places, in general, formerly belonging to 

the Milaneſe ; moreover, Vicenza, Verona, and 

Padua, ſent him their keys; but; as by the 

treaty of Cambray, theſe places were in the 

emperor's diviſion, he ſent their deputies to 

him. Maximilian was then, at Trent, ex- 

pecting the ſucceſs of the confederate army; 

and, upon the arrival of the deputies, order- 

ed his troops to advance towatds the ſtate of 

Venice, and, as theſe cities freely opened their 

gates, he had only to garriſon them. "Treviſo; 

alone, refuſed him admitrance, remaining 

firm to the Venetians, tho? reduced to tlie lait 

extremity. Friuli, and the towns of Iftria; 

followed the ftream, and ſubmitted to the em- 

peror. On the other hand, the duke of Ur- 

bino, with the pope's army, took Ravenna, 

Cervia, Faenza, Rimini, whilſt the duke of 

Ferrara became maſter of Rovigo, and the 

marqueſs of Mantua of ſome caſtles that were 

convenient tor him. Thus, in a moment, the 

Venetians ſaw all their dominions reduced to 

the city of Venice, with five places, in Naples; 

which could not be of great ſervice to them; 

however, they were not entirely diſcouraged 

amidſt ſo many misfortunes, tho' the ſenate 

and people, were under the greateſt conſter- 

nation; for their chief care, was, to draw to- 

gether, their ſcattered troops, and uſe their 

utmoſt, to diſſolve ſo dettractive a lkagne, : 
The misfortune, befallen che, Venetiar S, oc- pig - 

caſioned the loſs of Piſa; for this city, defpair- render 

ing of being relieved by Venice, or the king Guicciard, 
France, who had deſerted her, at laſt, ſub- 

mitted to the Florentines, aſter having en- 

dured a long ſiege. 275 

Lewis XII. having obtained his ends, re- Lewis XII. 

turned into France, after he had detached a returns to 

body of troops, commanded by la Paliſſe, to — 4; 

join the emperor, who, probably, had not 

men enough to ſupply his garriſons; and, to 

keep an army, in the field, againſt the Ve- 

netians, who were drawing together 'again. 

Upon the king of France's departure, affairs 

began to have a new face; for the Venerians 

took Padua, by ſurpriſe, and kept it ever at- 

ter; moreover, they found means to ſend, in- 

to Friuli, an army, which employed the 

greateſt part of Maximilian's troops; in ſhort, 

they appcaſcd the pope, by their humble ſub- 

miſſion, and obtained his poſitive promiſe, to 


give them abſolution, and take off che inter- 


dict, upon certan conditions, which tlicey 
could not reſuſe him. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, who had not yet reaped any bene- 
fir, by the league, was caſily gained, by the 
offer of the five cities, held by the Venctians, 
in the kingdom of Naples. 

Whilſt the ſenate was endeavouring to draw The cm- 
off the pope and king of Arragon, tram the fn oy 
league, the emperor, with his own and la Pau- ee 4 

BC, p 5 Aua, in 
life's forces, laid ſiege to Padua; but, after ain. 

an 

/ 
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t509g. an unſucceſsful aſſault, raiſed it, and retired 

Www into Germany; and, at the ſame time, the 

| French general, alſo, returned ro Milan; by 

which means, the Venetians had ſome time to 

breathe, and continue negotiations, with the 

pope, which made them hope, that the iſſue 

of the war would not be fo fatal, as they had, 
hitherto, imagined. 

The pope's The union of the king of France, with the 

nN emperor, made Julius [1 extremely unealy ; 

re for he beheid the French king ſo firmly ſettled, 

in the duchy of Milan, that ir ſeemed im- 

offible to diſlodge him; and, on the other 

and, the emperor could not but be formid- 

able to him, ſince he had an entrance into I- 

taly, by means-of Verona and Vicenza ; be- 

fides, he did not know what to think of the 

powerſul aid lent that prince, by Lewis XII, 

to compleat the ruin ot the Venetians; and, 

he was not without fear, that theſe two mo- 

narchs had made a private treaty together, 

to ſhare all Italy. In the mean while, he 

hardly ſaw, how theſe two powerful princes 

could -be withſtood ; for Venice was come to 

nothing; the Florentines were drained by the 

long Piſan war; and, as for Ferdinand, it was, 

almoſt impoſſible to treat with him, without 

being liable to be deceived ; for he knew how 

to improve ali the treaties, and ſcrupled not 

to forſake his allies, when it was for his in- 

tereſt, Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, 

the pope formed the deſign of putting the at- 

fairs of Italy on another toot, in order to ex- 


ecute his firſt projects; he, therefore, reſolv- 


ed to agree and league with the Venetians; 
totake off the king of Arragon from the league 
of Cambray, by inveſting fim with Naples; 
to uſe his endeavours to ſet the emperor and 
Lewis at variance; to bring a Swiſs army, 
into the Milaneſe; and, in a word, to per- 
ſuade the new king of England, to make a 
diverſion, in France. Theſe were the pope's 
deſigns, the ſucceſs of which, we ſhall ſee 
| hereaſter. He began with making peace with 
He makes the Venetians, upon three conditions; firſt, 
peace with that they ſhould relinquiſh all their pretenſi- 
_ ener ons to the cities of 3 lately taken 
Eembo. from them; ſecondly, that they ſhould re- 
nounce the right of placing, in Ferrara, a 
certain magiſtrate called Biſdomina; thirdly, 
that they ſhould leave the navigation of the 
gulph free to all the ſubjects of the church. In 
the preſent circumſtauces of Venice, there 
were no other conditions to be impoſed upon 
her. 1 
After ſc long a digreſſion, concerning the aſ- 
fairs of Italy, which, however, is not uſeleſs, 
as will appear in the ſequel, we muſt return 
to the affairs of England. 

1610 Ihe parliament being aſſembled, the 21ſt 
The par- of ſanuary, 15 10, the commons repreſented 
5 —_—_ to the king, thar certain ſtatutes, made in the 
:icrhere, former parliaments, had given occaſion to the 

king his father's miniſters, to oppreſs the 
people, by putting forced interpretations upon 
them, contrary to the natural meaning of the 
words; that, therefore, it was neceſſary, to 
ſoften, or ſo explain them, as to prevent ſuch 
abuſes, for the future. Henry readily agreed 


to what was propoſed by the commons, not 1510, 
only becauſe the thing was juſt, in irſelt, but, 
chiefly, becauſe it naturally led to his deſign 
of having Empſon and Dudley attainted, by 
the parliament ; and, tho' theſe men had beeu 
already condemned by their proper judges, the 
king had deferred the execution of the ſen- 
tence ; for he could not help having ſome 
ſeruple, in cauſing them to be accufed of a 
crime, of which he knew them not to be 
guilty; nevertheleſs, he wanted to ſacrifice 
them to the people, without incurring the 
imputatĩon of a falſe accuſation, and, likewiſe, 
to vindicate his father's memory, by intimat- 
ing, that they had exceeded his orders Jo An act ot 
reconcile theſe two things, he ſo managed it, attainder 
that the parliament paſſed an act of atrainder again{t 
againſt them; that is, they were condemned — 
to die, by the authority ot the king and par- je. 
liament, without any particular mention of the Hall. 
crimes they had incurred, or of the proofs on 
which their ſentence was founded. This me- 
thod, which, till then, had ſeldom been prac- 
tiſed, was but too frequently uſed in the ſe- 
quel of this reign ; ſo dangerous is it to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch precedents. However, Henry having 
{till ſome difficulty, to overcome his ſcruples, 
delayed their execution, till the following 
Auguſt, | 
Whilſt the. parliament was, thus employed, A new 
Lewis ſent ambaſſadors to England, to renew, treaty of 
with the king, the treaties made with thelate alliance 
king. As by the peace ot Eſtaples, after the —_ 
death of one of the two kings of France or ang — 
England, his ſucceſſor was to ſignify to the VIII. 
ſurvivor, whether he would continue the alli- Act. Pub. 
ance, it was Henry's buſineſs to inform Lewis 
XII, of his intention; but he had done no- 
thing towards it. However, as he was a live- 
y_ young prince, and abounding in riches, 
wis thought, doubtleſs, it would be proper 
to prevent him, for ſear he might engage, in 
deſigus, deſtructive of the weliare of France; 
therefore, his ambaſſadors concluded, with 
Henry, a new treaty of alliance, wherein the 
former treaties were not mentioned ; by which 
it was agreed, that the peace between the two 
kings, ſhould laſt till the deceaſe of the ſhort- 
eſt liver ; that it ſhould be confirmed by the 
ſtates-general of France, and the parliament of 
England ; and, that each of the two kings 
ſhould take care to obtain the pope's appro- 
bation, with a previous ſentence of excommu- 
nication, againſt the firſt violator. | 
There was nothing ſaid, in this new treaty, 
of the 745000 crowns, that Charles VIII. had 
promiſed to pay to Henry VII, or his ſuc- 
ceſlors, and = which Lewis XII. himſelf was 
engaged, by a ſubſequent treaty, becauſe the 
buiineſs was only to renew the-peace between 
the two preſent kings; howeyer, Henry did 
not forget to ſecure che debt, by. demanding 
of Lewis letters patent, wacrein he promiſed 
to pay the arrcars, by means of 25000 livres 
every {ix months, till the whol@was diſcharged; 


after which, the peace was ratiiicd and {worn 
to, by both the kings. | 


ulius II, was meditating great projects a- 
gainſt Lewis XII Ihe ſucceſs ol the league. 
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1510, of Cambray, tho' he had turned it to his ad- 
vantage, made him very uneaſy ; for he ſaw 
a pope the French more firmly ſettled, in Italy, than 
_ . 5 ever, and Lewis XII. better able to protect 
3 roſe, the duke of Ferrara. Lo accompliſh his deſign 
againſt France, he, doubtleſs, wanted aſſiſt- 
ance ; and, to that end, tried to excite all 
the ſtates of Europe againſt that kingdom, as 
will be ſeen preſently. Jo infinuate himſelf 
into the king of England's favour, he ſent 
him, this year, the Golden Roſe, which the 
popes, after ſolemnly conſecrating it, were 
wont to preſent to ſome prince. Probably, alſo, 
the king of Arragon, in concert with the 
pope, began, now, to take meaſures to en- 
gage Henry, his ſon-in-law, in a league a- 
gainſt France. 

The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, made 
Ferdinand no leſs uneaſy, than the pope ; for 
he was ſenſible, that Lewis never loved him, 
nor had any reaſon to love him, and ſaw this 
enemy, fince the ruin of the Venerians, in 
a condition to diſturb him, in the poſleflion of 
Naples. On the other hand, the league of 
Cambray could not procure him any farther 
advantages, whereas the offers made him to 
leave it, were very conſiderable; tor the Ve- 
netians agreed to reſtore him the cities, they 
poſſeſſed, in the kingdom of Naples, and the 
pope was willing to depart from his claim of 
40,900 crowns, and give him the inveſtiture of 
that Kingdom, for a Spaniſh genet only. This 
was ſufficient to induce him to break his en- 
gagements, at Cambray. In all appearance, 
ever ſince the end of the laſt year, he had 
taken meaſures with the pope, to form a new 
league, againſt France; but, as he never act- 
ed pablickly, he deſired theſe meaſures to be 
kept private, in order to attack Lewis the 
more irreſiſtibly. To that purpoſe, on the 
6th of January, this year 1510, he commiſſi- 
oned Lewis de Caroz of Villaragud, his am- 
baſſador, at London, to treat with Henry 
VIII, about a ſtronger alliance, than had, yet, 
been concluded, between the crowns of Eng- 
land and Spain. | 
A new Whether Henry could not ſo ſoon reſolve 
treaty of to conclude this new alliance, with Ferdinand, 
eee or was willing, firſt, to finiſh his affairs with 
Henry ang Lewis XII, it was not till the 24th. of May, 
ferdinand. that the new treaty was ſigned. It was only 
Act. Pub. a defenſive alliance, between the two kings, 
with a promiſe of mutual aid, upon occaſion; 
but, Ferdinand, who had his views, cauſed 
theſe words to be inſerted ; that in caſe one 
of the two kings was attacked, by any prince, 
whatſoever, the other ſhould be obliged to 
proclaim and wage war againſt the aggreſlor, 
tho' he ſhould be his ally; that, it, one was 
attacked, by the king of France, the other 
ſhould be obliged to go againſt him, in perſon, 
with a powerful army. his treaty, ſecured 
to Ferdinand, the kingdom ot Naples, becaule, 
it, Lewis XII, had intended to undertake 
the conqueſt, rhe diverſion, he would have 
been threatened. with, from England, would 
have infallibly kept him from his purpoſe. 
But it is hard to conceive, what advantage 
Henry could reap from ſuch a treaty, {ance it 
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was not likely, Lewis deſigned to attack him; 1510. 
ſo that all the advantage was on Ferdinands 
ſide. It mult be either, that Henry's miniſters 

were not very clear-ſighted, or he, from a 

motive of generoſity, for a father-in-law, 

whom he did not, yet, ſufficiently know, was 
imprudently perſuaded to this proceeding, 

the more itrange, as he had lately renewed 

the peace, with France. 

But it muſt not be thought, that Henry was 13enry 
then a compleat politician ; for, he was, yet, minds only 
young, and minded his diverſions more than the bis diverſi- 

ublick affairs; there being nothing every day acben. 

but turnaments, balls, entertainments, con- Hall. 
ſorts of muſick, which conſumed, by degrees, 

the 1,800,0001. ſterling, found in the king 
his father's coffers. He uſed, likewiſe, to play, 

at tennis and dice, with certain ſtrangers, who 
cheated him of his money, which he diſco- 
vered, at laſt, and, tho' a little too late, 
ſnamefully chaſed them from court. He was 

ſo paſſionatel fond of mulick, that it devour- 

ed great part of his time; which, added to 

the hours he ſpent, in his ſtudies, and other 
diverſions, lett him bur little leiſure to apply 
himſelf to the affairs of the government, 

the management of which, he willingly leit 

to his miniſters, and, therefore, it may be 
affirmed, that in matter of policy, never 
prince committed groffer faults, or was more 
impoſed on, than himfelf, eſpecially, in the 
firit years of his reign. 

Whilſt Henry was wholly addicted to his Wolfer 
pleaſures, there was a perſon, gradually, ri- res ar 
ſing, at court, who was, one day, to have an cout. 
abſolute power over him, and to manage all 
his affairs, as well foreign as domettick ; 1 
mean Thomas Wolſey, who was made the 
king's almoner, laſt year, and, in the begin- 
ning of this, dean of Lincoln. Ir appears in 
the Collection of the Publick Acts, that on 
the zoth January, the king gave him a houſe, 
in London, tormerly Empſon's, no inconſider- 
able preſent, ſince the patent mentions 13 
gardens belonging thereto, We muſt now 
return to the affairs of Italy, which will 
afford us farther matter, tor ſeveral years. 

Julius II, had two grand deſigns, in his The pope's 
head; the firſt was, to ſeize the duchy of deſigus. 
Ferrara; the ſecond, to expel the French and 
Germans out of Italy. His forces alone not 
being capable to execute theſe projects, it 
was neceflary to uſe the aſſiſtance of ſome 
other princes, and try to engage them in his 
deſigns. His ſcheme was to league with the 
Veuerians ; to take off Ferdinand and Max- 
imilian from the intereſts of France ; to break 
the league of Cambray; to perſuade the king 
of England to make a diverſion, in France ; 
and excite the Switzers to invade the duchy 
of Milan. He executed all theſe projects, bur 
not without encountering ſuch difficulties, as 
would have diſcouraged any man, leſs reſolute 
than himſelf ; for, firſt, he made a private league, e ab- 
with the Venetians, after which, he ſolemnly ſolves and 
gave them abſolution, the 24th of January engt 
and then, he ſccretly agreed, with Ferdinand, Venti. 
by promiting him the inveſtiture of Naples. 
That done, be quarrelled with Lewis XII, 
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15 10. by filling a biſhoprick in Provence, without 
asking his conſent, contrary to his own pro- 


"—_— miſe. Lewis complained of it; the pope de- 
Lewis Lil, nied he had promiſed any ſuch thing; and, 


Bembo, in ſhort, they came, at laſt, to give one an- 
other the lie, in form. This was, preciſely, 
what the pope wanted, in order to have occa- 
ſton to break with him. 
and with His league with the Venetians, being pub- 
the duke of lickly known, he imperiouſly commanded the 
1 duke of Ferrara to renounce the league of 
1 Cambray, and join his arms with thoſe of the 
church. The duke not believing, his being 
vaſſal to the holy ſee required him to be, 
thus, blindly devoted to the pope's humours, 
refuſed to break his alliance with France, 
and, fo gave his holineſs the pretence he had 
long been ſeeking ; for, when the duke offered 
to pay him the tribute, due to the church, for 
the fief of Ferrara, the pope refuſed it, plainly 
int imat ing by that refuſal, he intended to con- 
fi ſcate the duchy. 
perdinand . In the interim, Ferdinand was ſecretly act- 
acts under- ing with Henry VIII, his ſon-in-law, to draw 
hand to him into the pope's intereſts, which were be- 
gain come his own, in conſequence of the deſigns 
* they had formed, in common; but his prac- 
r. tices were ſo ſecret, that Lewis XII. never 
miſtruſted him; for, on the contrary, he 
wholly confided in the aſſurances, given him, 
by his ambaſlador, that his delign was to 
continue firmly attached, to the league of 
Cambray. | 
The pope ,, On the other hand, Julius II, gained the bi- 
ſets = ſhop of Sion, who, having great credit, among 
Switzcrsat th Switzers, found means to ſet them at vari- 
rb  Ece, with France, by perſuading them to re- 
France. Quire an augmentation of their penſions. 'T heir 
Guicciard, Alliance with that crown being about to expire, 
Mezerai, they demanded to renew it, that their penſi- 
ons ſhould be increaſed. Lewis retuſing it, 
the biſhop of Sion effectually uſed that refuſal, 
ro ſtir them up againſt France, to which the 
king himſelf, alſo, contributed, by making an 
alliance with the Griſons. He thereby, ſo pro- 
voked the Switzers, that in a diet, at Lucern, 
they declared for the pope, and reſolved to 
ſend an army into the duchy of Milan. 
He tries to In fine, the pope forgot nothing that he 
reconcile thought capable of perſuading the Venetians, 
the Vene- to agree with the emperor, at any rate, even 
2 to the them to deliver him Treviſo 
Gy and Padua. He intimated to them, that the 
Mc2crai, moſt effectual means to drive the French out 
of the Milaneſe, was to diſengage the emperor 
trom their intereſts ; and when once they were 
out of Italy, it would be eaſy to wrett from 
the emperor, not only Treviſo and Padua, 
but all his other conqueſts; but the Venetians 
would not run ſuch a riſquc. | 
Lewis X1L, Such were the vaſt projects of the pope. 
begins to He was ſo private, in his negot lations, that 
fuipce the Lewis XII, tmagining he had no other de- 
pop'-; lign, than to ſcize Ferrara, contented him- 
bela {elf with ordering Chaumont, governor of 
Milan, to aid the duke, in caſe he was attack- 
ed; but ſoon after, a Ventian fleet and papal 
army, commanded by Fabricius Colonna, at- 
tempting, tho? unſucceſsfully, to ſurpriſe Ge- 


noa, Lewis had too much reaſon to ſuſpect, 1510. 
there was ſome grand project formed againſt 
him; and, therefore, ſent Chaumont orders, 
to have an eye to his holineſs's proceedings. 

Theſe orders came to Milan, very forunate- Julius II. is 


ly. julius II really intended to beſiege Fer- like to be 


ſurpriſed at 


rara, and, for that purpoſe, was come to 3% — 


Bologna, till an army, preparing, on ſome 

pretence, by Raymond of Cardona, at Naples, 

was ready to join his and the Venetian troops. 

But Chaumont did not allow him time to ex- 

ecute his deſigns; for, hearing the pope was 

arrived, at Bologna, he departed from Milan, 

at the head of an army, and made ſuch ſpeed, 

that he would have ſurpriſed him there, had 

he not ſuffered himſelf, to be amuſed with 

parlies. Whilſt he was treating with the 

pope's envoys, ſome Venetian troops, inthe 

neighbourhood, entering the city, ſecured it 

from the danger of being inſulted ; whereupon, 

Chaumont, being not prepared, for ſo import- 

ant a ſiege, was obliged to 3 | 
Julius II, made great noiſe, at this inſult g,. x 

of — French, and fled all Europe, and, par- ood moron 

ticularly, the court of England, with his com- the French 

plaints. He excommunicated all the generals generals, 

of the French army, and, preſently 1 his — 1 

and the Venetian gallies, made a ſecond Gee! 

attempt upon Genoa, but with no better ſuc- Bixarro. 


ceſs than before. 


At the ſame time, 12000 Switzers began The Swit- 
their march, in order to enter the Milaneſe, rs can- 
under the command of the biſhop of Sion; h fi. 
but he found the paſlages ſo well guarded, laneſe. 
that they deſpaired of ſucceeding in their de- 
fign; ſo, beſides, not receiving from the 
pope, tbe money promiſed them, they teturn- 
ed, into their own country. 

War being, thus, proclaimed, between Lewis x11, 
Lewis XII. and the pope, Lewis thought him- joins in a 
{elf under no farther reſtraint. He had done league 
his utmoſt to be reconciled with him, even With the 
to the offering to abandon the duke of Fera. er. 
ra ; but the pope, depending upon Ferdinand, 
and expecting great aſſiſtance from England, 
had evaded all his propoſals; wherefore, to 
ſtop the fury of this impetuous old man, Lewis 
made a new Jeague with the emperor, pro- 
miſing to put him in poſſeſſion of all Italy, 
except Genoa and Florence. Maximilian had 
the good fortune, that, in all his leagues, he 
had ever great advantages, tho' he contribut- 
ed the leaſt. On this nccafion, Lewis XII. 
could hardly proceed without him, becauſe 
it was highly neceſſary to continue the war, in 
the ſtate of Venice, otherwiſe the Venetians 
would have been able to give the pope too 
great an aſſiſtance. The league being con- 
cluded at Blois, in Auguſt, Lewis called a 
ſynod, at Tours, to conſult how he ought to 
behave to the pope. The ſynod were ot opi- 
nion, that the king ſhould, once more, ofter 
the pope a reaſonable agreement ; and, in 
caſe of refuſal, might with a ſafe conſcience, 
wage even an offenſive war with him. Lewis 
wanted no more to juſtify his intended pro- 
ceedings; for, ſoon after, he concluded, 
with Maximilian, a new treaty, whereby they 
agreed to cauſe a general council to be ſum- 
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moned to Piſa, to depoſe Julius II. To that 


end, they gained nine cardinals, who readily 


The pope's 


undertook to call the council, in their own 
name. Some of theſe cardinals were now with 
the pope, but found means to leave him, un- 
der divers JR ; and, when he would 
have recalled them, refuſed to obey. 
Such was the ſituat ion of the aftairs of Ita- 
ly, during the year 1510. I have ſaid nothing 
of the events of the war, which laſted all this 
while, between the emperor, aſſiſted by the 
French king and the Venetians, becauſe theſe 
particulars arc of lirtle ſervice to the Hiſtory ; 
it will, therefore, ſuffice to obſerve, that Chau- 
mont, ſeeing Genoa and Milan in danger, had 
withdrawn the French troops from the empe- 
ror's army, to keep them at Milan. The de- 
parture of theſe troops, gave the Venetians 
ſome reſpite, who, thereby, were enabled to 
repair ſome loſſes ſuſtained in the beginning of 
the campaign, and to aſſiſt the pope, who, ſtill, 
deligned to beſiege Ferrara. 

Chaumont's attempt to ſurpriſe the pope, 


*2ices and in Bologna, afforded Raymond of Cardona, 


Spaniards 
bin. 


viceroy of Naples, a pretence to march to the 
relief of his holineſs. The pope's troops and 
the Venetians were, in December, joined by 
the Spaniſh army, near Modena, which Fa- 
bricius Colonna, had taken, in his return 
from his Genoa expedition. Tho the ſeaſon 


Vas not very proper to enter upon action, the 


pe was fully reſolved to beſiege Mirandola. 

his town belonged to the heirs of Joannes 
Picus of Miranda, with whom he had no con- 
teſt; but, as it lay convenient to favour the 
ſiege of Ferrara, he would not leave it in his 
rear, but ordered it to be vigorouſly attacked ; 
and, in ſpire of his age, and the rigour of the 
ſcaſon, he came himſelt to the ſiege, to ani- 
mate the troops, by his preſence; and, tne 
town ſurrendering, at laſt, on the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary, he was plcaſed to enter through the 
breach. | ; 

Lewis complained to Ferdinand of his aſſiſt- 
ing the pope ; but Ferdinand calling that a 
trifle, anſwered, that, as vaſſal of the holy 
ſce, he could not help defending his holineſs's 
perſon and ſtate ; that, beſides, he was not 
concerned, in the quarrels of the pope and the 
king of France, bur his intention was to keep 
to the articles of the league of Cambray. 

Henry, hitherto, does not ſeem to be con- 
cerned with the affairs of Italy, tho' the pope, 
Ferdinand, and the Venetians, had formed a 
deſign to engage him therein. He peaceably 
led a life of plcaſare, without much regarding 
what paſſed abroad. On the iſt of January, 


The birch 15 11, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his queen 
of a prince; delivered of a prince, at whoſe birth, there 


and his 
death. 
Hall. 


The de- 


ns of 


was great rejoicing over all the kingdom; but 
the joy laſted not long, ſince the young prince 
died, before the end of February. : 
In the interim, Ferdinand was ſeeking 
means to engage Henry, in the league he in- 


Ferdinand. rended to make with the pope, againtt France; 


for Henry was rich and powerful, and, con- 
ſequently, his junction to the league, would 
be of grear ſcrvice, and, extremely incommode 
France; and, on the other hand, his youth 
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and ſmall experience, made his father-in-law 
hope, it would not be impoſſible to enga 


and the ſeveral circumſtances of iſtory, ren- 
ders it ſo plain, that it cannot be doubted. 
However, he uſed a profound diſſimulation, 
in this reſpect; for he teigned, to intend only 
the peace of Europe, that all the princes of 
Chriſtendom might join together, in a war, 
againſt the Infidels. But, as he wanted an 
army and fleet, to execute his deſigus, he 
prerended, to have very much at heart, the 
continuance of the war he had undertaken, 
againſt the Moors; for he had ſent, laſt year, 
on the coaſts of Africa, a fleet, under the con- 
duct of Peter of Navarre; and, ſhortly after, 
he reinforced it, with ſome troops, command- 
ed by a ſon of the duke of Alva, who, endea- 
vouring to land at Gelves, was (lain, and all 
his men cut in pieces. Ferdinand made uſe 
of this ill ſucceſs, to cover his preparations a- 
gainſt France; for, under pretence of being 
revenged on the Moots, he aſſembled an army, 
and equipped a fleet, which he pretended to 
ſend, into Africa, but was, however, deſigned 
for Italy; and, as it was not, yet, time to 
diſcover his intentions, he carried his diſſimu- 
lation ſo far, as to demand of Henry, his ſon- 
in-law, 1000 Englith archers, to ſerve in his 
NN expedition. Weak aid! to be ſent 
or ſo far, and at fo great charge, if he had 
really intended to uſe them. Henry, not per- 
ceiving his deſigns, readily complied with his 
requeſt, and appointed Sir Thomas Darcy, on 
whom, at the ſame time, he conferred the 
title of baron, to command that ſmall body ; 
and, we find, in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts, Ferdinand's letter of thanks to Henry, 


for this aid, and, for his advice, not to hazard 


his perſon, in the undertaking ; advice, con- 
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him, by degrees, into projects, with which a | | 
king ot England ought not to concern himſelf. 
It is certain, that Ferdinand was, now, in agree- 
ment, with the pope ; for, all his proccedings, 


— — . 4 


tinued he, that he could not follow, becaule 


religion was concerned; and yet, it ſoon ap- 
peared, he had never intended any ſuch thing, 
lince he employed, againſt France, the very 
forces, which ſeemed to be deligned againit 
the Moors. | 

Nothing more was wanting, to conclude 
the projected league, againſt Lewis XII, but 
to gain the king of England, which was ſtre- 
nuouſly endeavoured, during the beginning of 
the year 1511; for, the Venetians ſent him 
an ambaſſador, under pretence of thanking 
him for his care, to reconcile them to the 
pope, deſiring him, likewiſe, in their creden- 
tials, dated the 2d of March, to give credit 
to what their ambaſſador ſhould impart to 
him, which could relate only to the intended 
league; and, about the ſame time, it wWas, 
that the pope conferred the dignity ot cardi- 


York, and ambaſſador, at Rome, in a promo- 
tion the 11th of March, at Ravenna. All the 
hiſtorians unanimoully affirm, that Bambi idge 
was made cardinal, purely, for endeavour ing 
to ſet Henry at variance, with France; and 
Matthew Skinner, biſhop ot Sion, was pro- 

moted 


is made 


nal on Chriſtopher Bambridge, archbiſhop of cardinal. 
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1511. moted to the ſame hononr, for his paſt and 
Www future ſervices, of the like nature; for, in 


thoſe days, it was neither learning nor virtue 
that raiſed clergymen to the cardinalate, but 
ſolely their abilities in temporal affairs, join- 
ed to an entire ſubmiſſion to the pope. 

The methods that were uſed to engage 
Henry, in the Italian league, had, at length, 
the defired ſucceſs. In all appearance, it was 
repreſented to him, that he was highly con- 
cerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the king of 
France, who was, already, become too power- 
ful, by the conqueſt of the duchy of Milan, 
and the ruin of the Venetians. Howeree this 
be, it appears, that, about the middle of the 
year, Henry was now determined to follow 
ſuggeſtions of the pope and Ferdinand ; 
for, in June, he appointed commiſſioners, to 
take care, that the militia of the kingdom 
were provided with good arms, and ready to 
ſerve, on the firſt notice, which it was cuſ- 
tomary to order, only when a war was fore- 
ſeen ; and the reaſon, alledged by the king, 
for theſe orders, plainly ſhew what was his 
deſign ; for, he ſaid, tho' the nation was in 
perfect tranquillity, nevertheleſs, as the arms 
were commonly ſuffered to ruſt, in time of 
peace, he wiſhed that his ſubjects would be 
in a readineſs to ſerve him, as well againſt in- 
vaſtons, it any were intended, as in defence 
of his allies. Theſe laſt words could regard 
only the pope, the king of Arragon, and 
the Venetians ; from whence it may be in- 
terred, that the king had now given his 
word. But the ſequel will ſhew it more 
clearly. 

The antient and ſtrict union, between 
France and Scotland, gave Henry juſt cauſe 
to fear, that as ſoon as the war with France 
was begun, the king of Scotland, as ally of 
Lewis XII, would interpoſe in the quarrel ; 
and, therefore, to remove all pretence of rup- 
ture, he took care to appoint commiſſioners, 
with power, to repair all the outrages com- 
mitted, fince the late peace ; but his precau- 
tions proved ineffe&ual; for, an accident, this 
year, aftorded the king of Scotland, afterwards, 
that pretence of breach, which Henry would 
have prevented. | 

Andrew Breton, a Scotch merchant, com- 
plaining to the king of Scotland, that the 
Portugueſe had killed his father, and ſeized 
his ſhip, the king gave him letters of mark, 
after having, in vain, ſought redreſs from the 
court of Portugal; whereupon, Breton equip- 
ped two ſtout thips, and found means to — 
himſelt amends for his lofles, by falling upon 
all the Portugal ſhips, trading to Flanders and 
England. The Portugal ambaſſador, reſiding 
at London, complained to the council, and 


Cann 


repreſented, that fince the king of England 


pretended to the ſovereignty of the narrow 
ſeas, it was but reaſonable he ſhould protect 
the foreigu ſhips that came into the channel; 
upon which complaint, the king equipped 
two large men of war, and gave the command 
of them to the two ſons of rhe carl of Surrey, 
with orders to take the Scotch pyrate. Theſe 
two lords watched him ſo narrowly, that they 


met with him, art laſt, as he was returning 
from Flanders to Scotland. Breton fought 
deſperately, but was killed in the fight, and 
his two ſhips taken and brought into Eng- 


1511. 
YRS 


land. The king of Scotland hearing of this, 


ſent and demanded the two ſhips, with ſpeedy 
reparation of the outrage committed againſt 
the peace; but the ambaſſadors were told, 
that pyrates were not included in the peace, 
and that, to puniſh ſuch people, according 
to their deſerts, was no breach of treaty. 
Probably, Breton had made himſelt more 
than amends, for the damage he had ſuſtain- 
ed, as it too frequently happens, on ſuch oc- 
caſions ; but, however, king James, not be- 
ing able to obtain any thing from the court 
of England, proteſted againſt the injnſtice, 
being determined to reſent ir, the firſt op- 
portunity. 

I left Julius II, after the taking of Miran- 
dola, reſolved on the ſiege of Ferrara, and 
only waited the return of good weather. Tho 
Lewis XII. was in good meaſure ignorant of 
what paſſed in Spain and England, he knew, 
however, enough, not to doubt, that the pope 


was endeavouring to raiſe him enemies, on 


all ſides ; for he was even ſatisfied, that, tho 
he ſcemed to have no other deſign, than to 


The pope 
rejects 
Lewis's 


offers. 


P. Daniel. 


become maſter of Ferrara, yet that was only 


the firſt ſtep to ſome greater project. In the 
mean while, he was very much cmbarraſled ; 


for he had, properly, nothing to gain upon _ 


the pope, unleſs he would ſeize the church's 
patrimony; but he had a great deal to loſe, 
beſides the troubles which the obſtinate and 
haughty remper of the pope might creare him; 
wherefore, he reſolved to try all poſſible ways 
to be reconciled with him ; and, to that end, 
whilſt the pope was employed, in the ſiege of 
Mirandola, he made him ſome overtures, by 
Chaumont; but the pope would hearken 
to nothing, and continued the ſiege, till he 
forced the town to capitulate. At laſt, Lewis 
ſeeing there was no proſpect of a reconcilia- 
tion, ordered Chaumont to regard him no 
longer, and, at any rate, ſupport the duke of 
Ferrara. Chaumont receiving theſe orders, 
takes the field, in the midſt of winter. His 
army, joined by the duke of Ferrara, was 
not ſo numerous as the forces of the pope, 
Ferdinand, and the Venetians, but, com- 
poſed of ſo good troops, that the allies durſt 
never venture a battle, tho' it was offered 
them more than once. In the interim, the 
pope was greatly embarraſſed ; for, inſtead 
ot quietly preparing for the ſiege of Ferrara, 
he was forced to keep the field, during the 
winter, without knowing, even, how to ſave 
Modena, which was in danger of a fiege- 
Ferdinand, who foreſaw what trouble that 
place would give the pope, had adviſed him to 
reſign it to the emperor ; nay, that affair 
had been negotiated, but without ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe Maximilian would receive it only as a 
place held of the empire, to which the pope 
would not conſent ; but, ar lait, on Chau- 
mont's approach to beſiege ir, the pope was 
willing to deliver it, as the emperor deſired, 
becauſe it was not to be ſaved, without hazard 

| | ing 
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1511. ing a battle. The terms of this bargain, are 
WS! not, preciſely, known; but, from thence- 
forward, all the emperor's proceedings, gave 
occaſion to ſuſpect, Modena was acquired up- 
on conditions, very prejudicial to the King of 

France, his ally. 
Ferdi- he king of Arragon pretending to be, in 
nand's diſ- alliance with France, he would not declare a- 
"muaon: gainſt her, till he had ſecured the king of 
England, with whom he was privately nego- 
_ a treaty, which — a long diſcuſ- 
fion. Indeed, his troops, that were to ſerve the 
pope but three months, according to the terms 
of the inveſtiture of Naples, were, ſtill, joined 
with thoſe of the allies; but he pretended, 
that the viceroy of Naples aCted contrary to 
his orders, in remaining in the pope's army 
longer than he was commanded. In the 
mean while, the army was preſſed by Chau- 
mont and the duke of Ferrara, who followed 
them cloſe, and endeavoured to provoke them 
to a battle; fo, that to gain time, Ferdinand, 
who, would, ſtill, paſs for a neutral prince, 
and well affected to the repoſe of Italy, pro- 
poſed a congreſs, at Mantua, for a peace. 
The pope, immediately, accepted the overture. 
The emperor agreed to it, likewiſe; and, 
Lewis XII. durſt not reject it, leaſt he ſhould 
be charged with being the ſole author of the 
troublcs of Italy. It is certain, it, at this 
juncture, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be a- 
muſed, by a negotiation, the ſole aim of 
which, was to rob him of the opportunity of 
puſhing his enemies, had ordered his troops 
to advance, he would have over-run the whole 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; with ſo great terror had 


his arms inſpired the allies; but he had to 
manage his ſubjects, as well as his queen, 
who conſidered a war, with the head of the 
church, as a crime, tho' there was but too 
much provocation. He had himſelf, like- 
wiſe, ſeruples, on that account, which he 
could not eaſily ſurmount; but, however, he 
was willing to try once more, whether the 
propoſed congrets of Mantua, would produce 
ſome good effect; he hoped, at leaſt, that the 
breaking off the negotiation, in caſe it was 
not ſucceſsful, would fully jultity him. The 
congreſs produced the effect, expected by the 
allies, that is, it cauſed the French to lole a 
great deal of time, to no purpoſe. 
The em- A few days before the congreſs of Mantua, 
e the biſhop of Gurck, who was to be there, 
with the from the emperor, had a conierence, at 
pope. Bologna, with the pope, after which, they 
Guiccard, pretended to part, in great diſcontent ; but 
what followed, plainly ſhewed the contrary, 
ſince the emperor never after did any thing 
agreeable to his alliance with Lewis XII; 
however, he conſented that the council of 
Piſa ſhould be called, in his name, and the 
ſummons ſer up, at Modena, and ſeveral o- 
ther places belonging to him, becauſe it was 
not yet time, to declare himſelf. The ſum- 
mons ran, that Julius II, having refuſed to 
call a council, according to the decree of 
Conſtance, the cardinals were empowered, by 
the ſame decree, to ſummon a council, in their 
own name; and, therefore, with the conſent 


of the emperor and the king of France, they 1511. 
ordered the council to meet the iſt of Septen 
ber, in the city of Piſa, to endeavour the refor- we 
mation of the church, in the head and members. 

The biſhop of Gurck's conference, with the Lewis ſu- 

pe, and the breaking up of the congreſs of ſpects the 

antua, made the king of France greatly ſu- per 
ſpect the emperor ; and, on the other hand, = —_ 
he could not help fearing the king of Arragon, OW 
knowing, by experience, what was to be ex- 
pected trom him ; for, he ſaw him making 
great preparations, under colour of the Airican 
war, and knew, alſo, that, notwithſtanding 
his daily aſſurances, that he would not concern 
himſelt, with the troubles of Italy, he was 
uſing his utmoſt endeavours to procure a peace, 
between the emperor and the 8 ; that 
is, 3 ſpeaking, he was labouring to 
difengage Maximilian from the intereſt of 
France. In ſhort, Ferdinand ſent him bro- 
therly admonitions, to make his peace, with 
the pope, and not draw on himſelf the juſt 
reproach of waging an unnatural war, with 
the common father of Chriſtians. Lewis 
could not but conſider theſe remonſtrances, 
as a ſort of proteſtation to aſſiſt the pope, in 
caſe of need; yet, at the ſame time, he could 
not believe he would engage in ſuch an under- 
taking, without being ſecure ot the emperor. 
Theſe things made him uneaſy, being ap- 
prehenſive, that he ſhould, at laſt, be the 
dupe of the pope, emperor, and Ferdinaud ; 
ſo, for fear of being prevented, he gave ex- 
preſs orders to Triulzi, who commanded his 
army, in the room of Chaumont, lately de- 
ceaſed, to take all the advantages ot rhe allies 


that lay in his power. 


Triulzi, upon this order, aſſaulted and Triu!-; 
took Concordia, in the beginning of May, at takes Con- 
the time of the calling ot the council of Piſa ©9744. 
was every where poſted up. Then he endea- 
voured, by ſeveral marches, to oblige the allies 
to a battle, without being able to ſucceed ; 
and, at laſt, he reſolved to approach Bologna; 
not that he believed himſelf ia a condition to 
beſiege the city, but to draw the allies from 
their advantageous poſts, and give the Bolon- 
nois opportunity to riſe, in favour of the Ben- 
tivoglio's, whom he brought with him. Lhe 
pope had, now, done his utmoſt, to perſuade 
the generals of the allies to hazard a battle, 
without being able to prevail, ſo much did 
they dread engaging with the French ; where- 
tore, knowing how the army ſtood diſpoſed, 
and diſtruſting the Bolonnois, who loved him 
not, he retired to Ravenna, leaving, in Bo- 
logna, the cardinal of Pavia, his prime mini- 
ſter. He was no ſooner gone, but a tumult 
aroſe in the city, during which, the citizens 
called in their old maſters, the Bentivoglio's, 
and put them in poſſeſſion of the government. 
The cardinal of Pavia had taken to flight, 
the moment he perceived their reſolution. 
On the other hand, the army of the allics, 
advancing to one of the gates of Bologna, and 
hearing the Bentivoglio's were admitted, and 
the legate withdrawn, ran away in confuſion, 
leaving, in the camp, the ir artillery, baggage, 
and ammunition ; upon which, the inhabitants 

11 B fſallying 
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1511. ſallying out, and joining with the peaſants, 
Wy compleatly ftripped the ſcattered army, and 
rendered it entirely unſerviceable, for ſeveral 
months. The duke of Ferrara improving 
this opportunity, very eaſily recovered the 

places, lately taken from him, by the allies. 
The cardi- Amidſt all theſe mortfications, the pope, 
nal of Pa- ſtill, met with another, which ſenſibly touch- 
3 ed him; ſor the cardinal of Pavia, was ſtabb- 
dude ed, by the duke of Urbino, who taxed him 
Urbino. with being the cauſe of the loſs of Bologna; 
Guicciard. and the pope's concern was the greater, as 
he durſt not puniſh, in the perſon of his ne- 
phew, a crime he would have thought worthy 
of the ſevereſt treatment, had it been com- 
mitted by any other hand. His army being 
diſperſed, and his defigns on Ferrara vaniſh- 
cd, he quitted Ravenna, and retired to 
Rome; and, in his way, he had the frequent 
mortification, to ſee the papers poſted up, 
for the calling of the council of Piſa, wherein 
he was himſelf ſummoned to appear, in perſon. 
| It was 'univerſally expected, that Lewis 
ders his ar- XII. would purſue his ſucceſſes; and, certain- 
toe lyx, in the then ſituation of Italy, it was his 
Milan, own fault, that he was not maſter of Rome; 
Guicciard, for the pope had no remedy, ſpeedy enough, 
to free himſelf from his fad condition, Ferdi- 
nand being too remote; the Venetians, like- 
wiſe, were unable to lend him a ſufficient aſ- 
ſiſtance; and the emperor was not powerful 
enough, to ſave him, had he been willing to 
attempt it ; alſo Genoa, Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, were in the hands of his enemies ; bur 
Lewis, either through ſcruple, or ſome other 
motive, inſtead of puſhing his point, ordered 
Triulzi to retire to Milan, with the army, and, 
eren disband part of the troops. Probably, 
he was willing to deprive the pope of the pre- 
rence of exciting all Chriſtendom againſt him, 
and publiſhing, that he intended to ſeize 
Rome, and all Italy. He was very juſtly ap- 
prchenſive of this, from the pope, ſince it was, 
in effect, the foundation, or rather the pre- 
rence of the league formed, ſome months after, 
againſt France. Triulzi was no ſooner, at Mi- 
lan, than Ferdinand's fleet arrived, at Naples, 
with about zoo men, who were ſoon to be 

followed, by a more conſiderable body. 

Julus II. It was not difficult to perceive, that the 
ofers to a king of Arragon had ſent his fleet to Naples, 
2 to ſupport the pope's intereſts, and give jea- 
louſy to the king of France. Julius II, who 
was better informed than any man, revived at 
the news, and the rather, as he well judged, 
that Ferdinand would not have been altoge- 
ther aſſured of the King ot England. Since 
the loſs of Bologna, and the rout of his army, 
he had ſeemed willing to conſent to an agree- 
ment, with France, and, tho' he had made 
overtures more like a conqueror, than one 
conquered, Lewis had accepted them, on 
condition, they were approved by the empe- 
ror ; but when the pope found, the Spanith 
ſieet was at Naples, and Ferdinand began to 
declare himſelf, he added new terms, to thoſe 
he had already propoſed, and plainly thewed, 
that he was no longer for peace. This con- 
duct put Lewis XII. beyond all patience; fo, 


deſpairing to agree with ſo obſtinate an enemy, 
he ordered Triulzi, to ſend ſupplies to Benti- 
voglio, to guard Bologna, and, ſome time af- 
ter, took Bologna and the Bentivoglio's un- 
der his protection. On the other hand, tho? 
he was not obliged to aſſiſt the emperor, 
unleſs he came into Italy, in perſon, he add- 
ed, however, to the German troops, in the 
ſtate of Venice, a ſtrong reinforcement under, 
the conduct of la Palifle. Mean while, the 
pope having certain advice of the good incli- 
nation of the kings of Arragon and England, 
in his favour, reſolved to — a general 
council, in oppoſition to that of Piſa; and, 
to that end, he publithed a bull, wherein, 
having firſt excuſed the neglect the ſchiſma- 
tick cardinals laid to his charge, and inveigh- 
ed againſt their inſolence, he called a coun- 
cil to be held, at the Lateran, in Rome, the 
19th of April, 1512. 


1511. 


Since the biſhop of Gurck's conference, h 
with the pope, Maximilian's conduct was fo doubrfv! 


doubtiul, that it was difficult to judge, cer- behaviour 
tainly, of it. He had agreed to the calling of f the em. 
the council of Pifa, which was done with his ** 


expreſs conſent ; but he had not yet, appoint- 
ed ambaſſadors, neither was it known, that 
any German biſhop was preparing to go 
thither ; moreover, he had promiſed to com- 
mand, in perſon, in Italy, and lead thither, a 
ſtrong reintorcement ; but he remained im- 
moveable, continuing at Inſpruck, yet, with- 
out ſhewing any thoughts, cither ot the coun- 
cil of Piſa, or the war with Italy. In the in- 
terim, the conqueſts that were expected to 
be made upon the Venetians, were to be all 
his. Thus in the preſent poſture ot the affairs ot 
Italy, Lewis XII. ſaw the burden of the war 
laid upon him alone, without his caring, al- 
moſt, to complain to the emperor, tor tear he 
ſhould join with his enemies. Indeed, Maxi- 
milian was ſtrongly ſo licited by the pope, the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians them- 
ſelves, who offered him a good ſum, to in- 
duce him to deſiſt from his pretenſions, to 
their dominions; but, probably, he was not, 
yet, reſolved, and knowing the league that 
was forming againſt France, was willing, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, to let the two parties pro- 
ceed, in order to take, afterwards, that tide 
which beſt ſuited with his intereſt ; which, 
doubtleſs, was the caule of his preſerving a 
good underſtanding, with Lewis XII, in 
conſenting to the calling of the council ot Piſa, 
and, alſo, of reſerving a means to be recon- 
ciled to the pope, in {ending neither biſhops, 
or ambaſladors to the council; and, thus, re- 
maining, almoſt, equally ſuſpected, by both 
parties, he waited till the ſucceſs ot the war, 
or the offers from both ſides, ſhould engage 
him to declare for one or other. 


In the interim, affairs continuing, ſtill, in Uncertz 


ror, 


the ſame ſituation, the pope and the Veneti- of t? 


ans were, alone, in open war, with France. 


Attairs of 


Italy 


The emperor ſeemed to float between both * 


ſides. The king of Arragon had, hitherto, done 
nothing more, than attorded hopes, that hc 
would join the league, when concluded, Bur, 
it was not ſo yet, every one tearing to engage 

in 
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1511. in it, unſeaſonably; for Julius II. and Ferdi- 
mand, knew one another too well, to confide 
in each other, each endeavouring to make the 
other ſubſervient to his deſigns,and was afraid, 
at the ſame time, of being deceived. Ferdi- 
nand had, fſtiil, in France, an ambaſſador, who 
endeavoured to perſuade the king, that the 
reparations, in Spain, concerned only the 
loors; and, on the other hand, the pope 
had not ſo quarrelled, with Lewis XII, but 
that he had ſtill left him ſome hopes, and con- 
tinued a fort of negotiation with him, by 
means of the biſhop of Murray, the Scotch 
ambaſlador, who did the office of mediator. 
Ferdinand was atraid, in caſe the pope made 
a ſeparate peace with France, the kingdom 
of Naples would be in danger ; and, the pope, 
had no leſs reaſon to fear, that Ferdinand, 
to ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
ot Naples, would forſake the intereſts of the 
church, and leave him expoſed to the mercy 
ot the king ot France; in which caſe, the 
pope would have nothing to expect from Eng- 
land. Thus, aftairs were come to that paſs, 
that it was neceſſary either, that each ſhould 
quickly make a ſeparate treaty, or both, jointly, 
declare themſelves, not to remain in this ſtare 
Ferdinand of uncertainty ; and, therefore, Ferdinand be- 
tend: an gan, at laſt, to pull off the mask, a little more, 
Na by ſending to Naples, the troops he pretended 
ben to deſign for Africa, in order to hinder the 
pope from thinking of a ſeparate agreement 
with France. 

Theopen- Whilſt the pope and Ferdinand were, thus, 
ng of the ſounding each other, the cardinals, who had 
— of ſummoned the council to Piſa, and were come 
Gucarg, to Milan, thought fit to open it by commiſſi- 
oners ; but this was only tor form's ſake, to 
keep to the day appointed. Never was ge- 
neral council ſo thin ; tor the biſhops of France 
were not vet arrived, and there was no like- 
e 57, lihood of any from Germany. The pope was 
pas bia fo enraged, when he heard the council was 
24 Flo- opened at Piſa, that, in his paſſion with the 
cnc un- Florentines, for ſuffering the council to meet, 
d n- in one of their towns, he excommunicated 
Gricctieg, them, as well as the Piſans, and put both the 
The Fio- Cities under an interdict ; but the Florentines 
rcaznes forced the prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice, 
— a jeſt leaving to private perſons, the liberty to ob- 

corre or reject the interdict. : 
Wenry It was difficult for Julius II. and Ferdinand, 
Pron-ſes:o to continue long, in their preſent ſituation, 
er mo without cauſing mutual ſuſpicions, capable of 
Herbe e changing the face of aflairs. Ihe reaſon, which 
50, Une. had, hitherto, with-held Ferdinand, viz. his 
” uncertainty, with regard to the king of Eng- 
land, was now vanithed ; for Henry, after 
long ſuſpenſe, had, at laſt, poſitively promiſed, 
to enter into the league againlt France; upon 
which, the negotiation of the league advanced 
more in one month, than in a whole year be- 
tore. It was a conſtant rule with Ferdinand, to 
cover all his projects with the cloke of religion, 
little caring, that after the execution, his ar- 
rifices were diſcovered ; for, the fleet and ar- 
my, he had prepared, in Spain, had for pre- 
tence, a war wich the Infidels; and when he 
was going to declare pablickly againſt France, 
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927 
he failed not to uſe the pretence of protecting 1511. 
the church, againſt the outrages of Lewis; for - 
as ſoon as he had gained the King of England, 

they jointly ſent ambaſſadors to Lewis, to re- Henry's 
quire him to leave the pope unmoleſted, inti- and Fer- 
mating, that, as Chriſtian princes, they could ©" 


ambaſly to 


not diſpenſe with protecting the church, diſ- Lewis XII. 


turbed by his ambition. Lewis ſaw, plainly, 
that their meaſures being now taken, it would 
be too late to juſtify his conduct; and, there- 
tore, choſe to return a haughty anſwer, which 
was, preciſely, what his enemies wanted. 

Soon after, on the 4th of October, the POPC, The league 

Ferdinand, and Venetians, concluded a league, againſt 
at Rome, leaving a place for the king of Eng- F'9nce 
land, who had ſhewn his defire to be included. wee may 
Indeed, cardinal Bambridge was concerned in Guicciard. 
the negotiation as ambaſſador of England; but 
he was ordered not to fign the treaty, becauſe 
Henry expected to make a private one, more 
agrecable to the intereſts of England, than 
that which concerned Italy only. By this 
treaty, the pope promiſed to find, for the ſer- 
vice of the league, 600 men at arms, 500 light 
horſe, 6000 foot, and 20,000 ducats a month ; 
the Venetians 800 men at arms, 1000 light 
horſe, 8000 foot, and to pay monthly 20,000 
ducats ; and, Ferdinand 1200 men at arms, 
1000 light horſe, 10,000 foot, and 20,000 du- 
cats a month. It 1s true, neither the king of 
France, or the duke of Ferrara, were named, 
in the treaty, as enemies of the allics; but it 
was eaſy to perceive it, ſince the intent of the 
league was to reſtore to the pope, the city of 
Bologna, and whatever belonged to the holy 
ſee, and to make war on all perſons, that 
ſhould offer to hinder it. A place was leſt for 
the emperor, in caſe he would enter into it; 
and Raymond of Cardona, viceroy ot Naples, 
was declared general of the leaguc. 

Whilſt the world was in expectation of the A more 
effect of this league, the council of Piſa was ſolemn - 
ſolemnly opened, in that city, by the cardinals, cen 
who had convened it, and ſome biſhops of of pic. 
France and Milan. The firſt ſeſſion was held Guicciard. 
the 4th of November, tho' the pope had ex- 


them of their dignity; and the fecond was 
held the 11th of the ſame month ; but becauſe 
there was a commotion, that day, in the city, 
the cardinals and biſhops were ſo terrified, that 
on the morrow, they removed the council to 
Milan, where they expected to be more out of 
danger. Indeed, the inhabitants of Piſa could 
not look, on a council, with a good eye, which 
expoſed them to an excommunicat ion and in- 
terdict, tho' it was not in their power to oppoſe 
the orders of the Florentines, their tovercigns. 

I obſerved, that the Switzers were at va- The gwir.. 
riance, with Lewis XII, by the practices of zers march 
the cardinal of Sion, or rather ot the pope him- into the 
ſelf, who ſet him to work. Their firſt attempt erer 
to enter the Milaneſe proving uniucceistul, 
they reſolved, this year, to levy 16009 men, 
the cardinal of Sion having polttively promiſed 
them money, at their entrance into Italy, and 
that the army of the allies would empioy the 
French, in la Romagna; and, as this levy 
could not be ready, till the beginning 0: rhe 5 

wimer, 


1511, Winter, they began their march, in Novem- 
ber, and penetrated as far as Vareſe. Gaſton 
de Foix, nephew of Lewis XII, governor of 
Milan, was ſo deſtitute of troops, that he knew 
not how to oppoſe their paflage ; however, 
with the few men he had, he took the field, 
to annoy them and obſtruct, their march; but 
it was not poſſible for him to hinder them from 
coming to the very gates of Milan. The French 
had now began to furniſh the caſtle, with am- 
munition, in order to quit the city, when, 
ſuddenly, the Switzers hearing no news of the 
pope, or the army of the allies, which they 
thought to be aſſembled, in la Romagna, re- 
tired to their own country, after burning ſome 
villages. It the pope had not diſappointed 
them of the money he had promiſed them ; 
and, if the army of the allies had acted, in la 
| Romagna, Milan, Bologna, and Ferrara, 
would have been in great danger, ſince the 
| French were, at that time, very weak, in 
thole parts, la Paliſſe being then, in the em- 
peror's army, with a large body of the king's 
beſt troops. 

| Falſe poli- Nothing could be more advantageous to 
[ cy of Hen- England, than to ſee the forces of France turn- 
ry VIII. to ed againſt Italy. The conqueſt of the duchy 
nor of Milan was leſs beneficial to Lewis XII. 
fairs of than to England; for, it procured England, 
Traly, a fettied tranquillity, whereas it expoſed 
France to perpetual troubles, and an immenſe 
expence ; wherefore it was policy, in Henry, 
to ſuffer the French, Germans, Italians, and 
Spaniards, to battle it, in Italy, without in- 
volving himſelt in a war, which could never 
procure him any advantage. To the time 1 
am ſpeaking of, the kings of England had ta- 
ken care not to meddle with the affairs ot Italy, 
it we except Henry III, who, being untortu- 
nately deſirous ot making his ſecond ſon, king 
ot Sicily, ruined his own kingdom, to execute 
that extravagant project. But he was not a 
prince to be imitated, by his ſucceſſors. Ihe 
advantages ot this policy, were ſo maniteſt 
ro all the Engliſh, that it required no leſs than 
a Ferdinand, the ableſt and moſt ſubtle prince 

of his age, to make them ſwerve from it. 
This prince had joined with the pope, ever 
ſince the beginning of the year 15 10, or, per- 
haps, the end of the preceding, and yet had 
been near two years, without declaring him- 
{clt, This delay, proceeded only from his de— 
lire to ſecure England firſt, that Henry might 
| make a dixerſion, in France, which would ob- 
lige Lewis to neglect the atlairs of Italy; and, 
this diverſion mult have been advantageous to 
| Ferdinand, ſince it would remove from Italy, 
or, at leaſt, weaken, a very formidable rival. 
Bur it is hard to conceive wherein it could be 
ſerviceable to England; for, on the contrary, 
there ſeemed to be ſeveral very itrong reaſons 
to divert Henry trom ſuch a deſign, without 
| nientioning the peace he had lately renewed 
| with France, and confirmed by a ſolemn oath; 
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convene another, at the Lateran, and excom- 


* The lord Herbert affirms, that ſome of the council, who more ſeriouſiy weighed the buſineſs, were againſt a war 
with France, and more particularly, for a reaſon that England ſhould never forget: © Let us, therefore, ſays cn? 
of the council, leave off our attempts againſt rhe Terra-firma ; for the natural ſicuation of iflands, ſeems not to fort 
with conquefts, of that kind. England alone is a juſt eiupire. Or, when we would enlarge ourſelves, let it be 
that way we can, and to which jt ſeems the eternal Providence hath deltined us; and, that e, by fea.” 


of ENGLAND. 


which, probably, was the cauſe of his ſo long 1511. 
deterring the concluſion of the league I ſhall Www 
ſpeak of hereafter, Indeed, it was not poſſible, 

but that ſome of the king's council were clear- 

ſighted enough to ſee, that this league was no 

ways advantageous to England, whatſoever 

colour was given thereto. 

Whilſt this negotiation languiſhed, in Eng- The pope 
land, new occurrences put Ferdinand upon ta- ©*commu- 
king freſh meaſures, and contriving all ſorts — 
of ways to ſucceed with Henry. Lewis XII. rents of 

rſiſted in his deſign to hold the council of the coun- 

iſa, as was faid, and that cauſed Julius II. to «il of Pia. 


municate by the ſame bull, all princes and o- 
thers, who adhered to the firſt. Among theſe 
princes, was John d' Albret, king of Navarre, 
who being allied to Lewis XII, blindly follow- 
ed the directions of the court of France. The 
king of Navarre had no . ſooner declared for 
the council of Piſa, than Ferdinand, on that 
13 formed the deſign to {cize his whole 
eingdom, and make Henry, his ſon-iu-law, 
the inſtrument to execute it; and, to that end 
he gave Henry to underſtand, that a fair op- 
portunity offered to recover Guienne, taken, 
by France, from one of his predeceflors, ſince 
the league that was going to be concluded, in 
Italy, would find Lewis XII ſo much employ- 
ment, that, probably, he would not be able 
to defend his own country. But, as the di- 
ſtance of Guienne might deter Henry from at- 
tempting this conqueſt, Ferdinand, out of af- 
fection, very willingly promiſed to ſupply him 
with troops, tranſport- ſhips, artillery, provi- 
ſions, ammunition, without requiring any thing 
for himſelf, but the ſole pleaſure of procuring 
his ſon- in-law, ſo great an advantage. This 
offer opened the eyes of Henry and his coun- 
cil *. The acquiſition of Guienne ſeemed to 
them a thing ſo advantageous, and, alſo, fo 
glorious, in the beginning ot this reign, that 
the King, without any tarther difficulty, en- 
tered into the league propoſed by the pope, 
Ferdinand, and the Venetians. Such was the 
real motive that induced the court of Eng- 
land to break the peace, lately renewed with 
France, without alledging any other reaſon, 
than the protection granted, by Lewis, to the 
Bentivogho's, and the calling of the unlawtul 
allembly of Piſa; as if England was concern- 
cd to help the pope to Bologna, and oppole, 
with arms, a council, conſiſting of 20 French 
biſhops, without power and credit, even in the 
very place where they were aſſembled. Bur, 
we fhall ſee, preſently, how Henry was the 
dupe of his aftectionate father- in- law, and, 
how Ferdinand politickly made ule ot him, to 
ſerve his own ends, without giving himſelt the 
leaſt trouble about his ſon-in-law's affairs. 
When Ferdinand had gained Henry, he 
concluded, at Rome, with the pope and the 
Venetians, the fore- mentioned league. In this 
treaty of Rome, it was exprelly ſaid, that all 
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1511. the articles were ted and ſettled, 
with the king of England's knowledge, the 
cardinal of York acting for him, and daily ex- 
pecting orders to ſign it; but that, for certain 
reaſons, the concluſion of it could be no long- 
er delayed. 


A league About fix weeks after, Henry and Ferdi- 


— — 3 nand concluded, at London, a private league, 
— for the conqueſt of Guienne. This was a con- 


for the ſequence of the firſt, on the ſuppoſition, that 
conqueſt of the depriving the king of France of that pro- 
Cuienne. vince, was a good means to ſerve and protect 
AR. Pub. the church of God, the great and principal 
aim of the allies. If ever God's holy name 
was openly and ſhameleſly taken in vain, it is 
in the preambles of theſe two treaties ; for, in 
the firſt, the pope proteſted, that his ſole aim, 
in deſiring Bologna, and the other ſtates which 
gy 0 to the church, was to reſtore Italy to 
her former tranquillity, that all Chriſtians 
might join their forces againſt the Infidels, as 
he had ever wiſhed, and ſtill did wiſh, with 
all his heart. Thus, to make war upon the 
Infidels, it was neceſſary, that Italy ſhould be 
free from troubles, which could not be hoped 
till the pope had executed his ambitious pro- 


8. 
The ar- In the ſecond treaty, Henry and Ferdinand 
RR ſet forth, © That they had made alliances 
I, © with all Chriſtian princes, ſolely to be en- 
berween © abled to wage war with the enemies of 
_ 2 « Chriit; and, for that purpoſe, were now 
erdimand. © employed, in prepari wertul armies b 
cc land — 45 8 when * 
te they leaſt expected ir, they were told, that 
« the king of France's troops were beſieging 
c Bologna, where the pope, old and infirm, 
&« lay Kuren with a grievous diſtemper, and 
cc attended by all his cardinals; that being 
« extremely afflicted at this news, they had 
e beſought the king of France, by letters and 
* ambaſladors, to give over his _ that 
the pope had offered him the pardon of all 
&« his ſins, provided only, that he would ab- 
« ſtain from the patrimony of the church, 
« ceaſe to inflame the ſchiſm, and adhere to 
« the council of Lateran ; but that all this, had 
te been to no purpoſe. On the contrary, he 
« had made himſelf maſter of Bologna, by 
« the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants; 
« twice routed the army of the holy church of 
© Rome, and, in contempt of the holy ſee, 
« called a council, after having bribed ſome 
e of the cardinals. That fince, the pope had 
« ſent a legate to him, to demand only, that 
« he would forbear to attack the church ; that 
« the legate not prevailing, the two kings of 
England and Spain had ſent ambaſſadors, to 
« adviſe him, amicably, to deſiſt from his at- 
e tempts, and be reconciled with the pope, or 
« elſe they could do no leſs than undertake 
the protection of the church; but that their 
« advice had been ſlighted. That upon all 
ce theſe conſiderations, the two kings perfect- 
ly knowing how detrimental ſuch an ambi- 
tion might prove to the catholick faith, the 
« church of God, and the welfare of Chriſten- 
« dom, had thought proper to agree on the 


« following articles, to the praiſe and glory of 
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* almighty God, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 1511. 


* the whole triumphant court of heaven, fo 
* the defence, exaltation, increaſe of the ca- 
« tholick faith, the Chriſtian religion, the ho- 
* ly Roman church, which was unjuſtly op- 
" | wen and on the frequent inſtances, ex- 
* hortations, and admonitions of the F 
** the head thereof.” The ſubſtance of this 
pious treaty was as follows: 

I. The two kings took upon them, the de- 
fence and protection of the holy Roman church, 
againſt all perſons that ſhould attack her. 

II. Ferdinand, as catholick king, and to 
diſcharge his duty to God and the church, 
promiſed to take arms in her defence, in Italy. 

In the IIId article, it was ſaid, that the pope 
and the ſacred college had judged, that, in or- 
der, to deliver the church from the oppreſſion 
the groaned under, it was neceſſary to wage 
war upon the king of France, not only in I- 
taly, but in ſuch of his provinces alſo, as bor- 
dered upon the two allies; and, therefore, it 
was agreed, that they ſhould carry their arms 
into Guienne, and conquer that province for 
the crown of England, and that Henry, in aſ- 
fiſting the church, might, at the ſame time, 
recover what belonged to him; and, to that 
purpoſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand ſhould have ac- 
tually declared againſt the kingdom of France, 
and taken arms, in defence of the church, 
Henry, at a proper ſeaſon, ſhould proclaim 
war againſt the ſame prince, in defence of the 
ſame church. 

To perform this article, Henry promiſed to 
ſend into Guienne, ſome time in April, 1512, 
a body of 6000 toot, under the conduct of a 
good general ; to maintain them at his own 
expence, and not recall them, without the 
conſent of Ferdinand. The king of Arragon, 
on his part, bound himſelf to find 500 men at 
arms, 1500 light-horſe, 4000 foot, on the ſame 
terms; moreover, he engaged to furniſh the 
Engliſh troops, with proviſions and ammuni- 
tion, at a moderate * ; and, it was farther 
agreed, that each of the two kings ſhould ſend 
a fleet to ſea, with 3000 good ſoldiers, for i 
months, beſides the mariners; and that nei- 
ther ſhould recall his fleet, without the other's 
conſent. 

IV. That Ferdinand ſhould find 40 ſhips, at 
a reaſonable rate, to tranſport the Engliſh forces. 

V. That, in caſc the allies ſhould take any 

laces, in Guienne and elſewhere, they ſhould 
delivered to him of the two kings, who had 
a prior title to the ſame. 

I. That, if either of the two kings ſhould 
be attacked, out of Guicnne, they thould, 
jointly, take care of the detence ot the coun- 
try of him, who wanted aſſiſtance, ſincerely, 
and with all their power. | 

VII. That the two kings conſidering, that 
the pope had called a council, at Rome, which 
all Chriſtian princes ought to obey, and ſend 
ambaſladors to, and it was faid, that the king 
of France perſiſted in his deſign to continue 
the council ſummoned to Piſa, they agreed to 
adhere to whatever thould be decreed by the 
council of Lateran, and oppoſe that of Piſa, 


ith all its favourers and adherents. 
nn ß“. 
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1511. VIII. That neither of the two kings ſhould 
WI _ peace or truce, without a mutual con- 
ent. 

IX. That by this, the former treaties 
ſhould hot be deemed void, but, on the con- 
trary, remain in full force. 

X That it ſhould be ratified within four 
months, by Henry, and Ferdinand, in his own 
and the name of queen Jane, his daughter. 

Impru- Henry and his council thought, doubtleſs, 
=—_ of z that they had made a very advantageous 
his counci), treaty, ſince it was to procure them the duchy 
of Guienne, and Ferdinand demanded no- 
thing for himſelf, as if he had acted, purely, 
from a motive of religion, and out of affection 
to his ſon-in-law, thoꝰ, in reality, he had con- 


ſulted only his own intereſt; and, as for the 


pope's affairs, about which, both kings ſeemed 

to be ſo greatly concerned, it may be affirmed, 

they did not ſo much as think of them, as it 

afterwards appeared ; but they wanted that 

pretence to dazzle the eyes of the publick, 

tho' in all appearance, the world was not fo 

blind, as to imagine, that two great kings 

ſhould take arms, on account, to diſſolve a 

council, which called itſelf general, compoſed 

of a tew biſhops, of one nation only, and ſo 

little regarded, that even, at Milan, where it 

was removed, the government was obliged to 

make uſe of their whole authority, to procure 
its reception. 

8 „ During theſe tranſactions, the emperor 

„He gave the king of France ſo much cauſe to ſu- 

emperor, ſpect his ſincerity, that only neceſſity obliged 

Guicciard, him to feign any farther confidence in him ; 

for there was no German biſhop come to the 

council; and when the emperor was preſſed on 

that ſubject, he anſwered, it was neceſſary, 

firſt, to have the approbation of the diet of 

the empire, which he did not doubt of ob- 

taining; that tho' he ſhould ſend biſhops from 

his hereditary dominions, to Piſa, it would be 

more prejudicial than advantageous to the 

council, ſince it would give occaſion to ima- 

ine, he deſpaircd to obtain the diet's con- 

| a On the other hand, inſtead of com- 

manding, in perſon, his army, in the ſtate of 

Venice, as he had promiſed, he left all to the 

French troops, who were come to his aid; 

and, in ſhort, whilſt he liſtened to the offers 

of the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, 

he told the French ambaſlador, that he was 

ready to march to Rome, at the head of an 

army, provided his maſter would ſend him a 

ſtrong re-iniorcement, and a ſum of money, 

proportionable to the greatnels of the under- 

taking. In the midſt ot all theſe uncertain- 

ties, Lewis knew not what to truſt to; for he 

could look on Maximilian, but as an ally, rea- 


dy to abandon him, if he found it more for 


his intereſt to join with his enemies; in which 
caſe, all the emperor's conqueſts upon the Ve- 
netians, would be ſo many loſſes ro France. 
In the interim, the ſupplics he lent him, were 
very expenſive, and yet, he durſt not afford 
him a pretence to change ſides. Thus, Lewis 


ſaw himſelt 2 the Ju of being attacked, 


by all the forces of the pope, the king of 
Spain, and the Venetians, without any hope 


of aſſiſtance from the emperor ; and, as for 15171, 


England, tho' he was yet ignorant of the Www. 


treaty of London, and Henry's ambaſſador 
agate. denied, that his maſter intended to 


and, even then, the Naples artillery, being 
not yet arrived, the army could only be em- 
ployed in ſome trifling expeditions, in la Ro- 
magna, with which, ended the year 1511. 
It is time, now, to return to the affaits of 
England. 

ho* Henry had not, yet, proclaimed war 
with France, Lewis XII. knew what he was to 
expect ; for he had good intelligence, by means 
of one Buonviſo, a merchant of Lucca, who 
being a bankrupt, was retired into England, 
where he had obtained ſo much favour from 
the pope, as to be made a kind of agent. 
This man, being corrupted by France, diſco- 
vered to Lewis the ſecrets, the pope was 
ſometmes obliged to truſt him with and hence 
it was, that the court of France was inform- 
ed of many things, which the Engliſh would 
have concealed from them; and, it was, pro- 
bably, by this means, that the king of France 
had the firſt notice of the league concluded, at 
London, tho” it was made a great ſecret ; but 
ſoon after, he had no more occaſion for ſpies, 
to know Henry's intentions. ; 

The parliament being met, the fourth of 1512. 
February, Henry communicated his deſign of Henry ac- 
making war _ France, proteſting, his ſole 94195 the 
aim was, to free the pope from the king of 1 y 
France's oppreſſion, and, eſpecially, to cauſe deſign, and 
the {chiſmatical council of Piſa, now remoy- obrains an 
ed to Milan, to be diflolved. Tho' this war, aid of 
undertaken, as the king himſelf ſaid, ſolcly to Herbe. 
oblige the pope, was little agreeable to the Hall. 
intereſt of England, the parliament, however, 
gave the king a large ſubſidy. In all appear- 
ance, the leading members of the houſe of 
commons, being informed of the true reaſons, - 
ſo ordered it, that the reſt came into their o- 
pinion; tor, otherwiſe, it would have been 
difficult to make them to perceive the ncceſſi- 
ty of England's engaging in a war with France, 
to reſtore Bologna to the pope, and diſſolve a 
council, ſo inconſiderable as that of Piſa. Be- 
fore the parliament broke up, the king was 
pleaſed to reſtore John Dudley, ſon to Ed- 
mund Dudley, to the rank and honours his 
family had been deprived of, by the father's 
attainder ; from which time, he had, always, 
an affection for him, and, at length, towards 
the end of his reign, made him lord admiral 
of England. | 

The war Henry intended to undertake a- Henry 

ainſt France, having for pretence, the diſ- en 
— 4 of the council of Piſa, he could not ee. 
diſpenſe with acknowledging that of Lateran, of Lateran. 
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1512, and {ending thither ambaſſadors ; he, therefore, 


WI 


The mar- 
queſs of 
Dorſet 
leads an 
army into 
Spain, 
Act. Pub. 


Ferdi- 


made choice of Silveſter, biſhop of Worceſter, 
with Sir Robert Wingfield, and commiſſion- 
ed them to agree, in his name, to whatever 
ſhould be judged neceſſary for the refor- 
mation of the church, as well in the head, 
as in the members. This clauſe was only 
to caſt a miſt before people's eyes, ſince 
nothing, certainly, was farther trom the 
pope's thoughts, than to endeavour, in this 
council, either his own, or the church's re- 
formation. 

The time being come, to execute the de- 
ſigns, agreed by Henry and Ferdinand, in the 
treaty of London, Henry gave the command 
of his fleet, to Sir Edward Howard, ſon and 
heir to the earl of Surrey, and of his army, 
which was to act on land, to Thomas Grey, 
marqueſs of Dorſet. All the troops that were to 
ſerve in the Guienne expedition, being em- 
barqued, about the end ot May, in Spaniſh 
veſſels, arrived the 8th of June, at Paſſage, in 
the province of Guipuſcoa, where the marqueſs 
of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to command. 
The lord Herbert ſays, theſe troops conſiſted 
of 10,000 men, but, probably, he included, 
in that number, the zooo that were to ſerve, 
at ſea, purſuant to the treaty, | 

The admiral having convoyed the marqueſs 
of Dorſet to Spain, put to lea again, and ar- 
riving on the coaſt of Bretagne, landed ſome 
troops, and plundered the country. Henry 
hearing, the king of France was preparing a 


D N 
great naval armament, ſent a reinforcement 


to his admiral, which enabled him to make 
head againſt the French; and, the two flcets 
meeting, the 1oth of Auguſt, came to a furious 
engagement, which ended in great loſs on 
both tides. The Regent, a firſt rate ſhip, and 
the Cordeliere, commanded by Primauger, 
being grappled, were both blown up, wich 
loſs of all their men. This accident happen- 
ed by the deſperate courage ot Primauget, 
who finding he could not fave his ſhip, ſer 
fire to the powder. 

The treaty of league, concluded at London, 


nand's Yu ſcemed to. be-made only to pave the way for 
vate deſign 


do conquer 


Navarre. 


His many 


Henry, to the conqueſt ot Guienne; but Fer- 
dinand had never any ſuch thought; for his 
ſole aim was to conquer Navarre tor himſelt, 
and employ to that end, the Engliſh troops 
he had tent for into Spain; bur, as it was by 
no means proper to intorm Henry ot ſuch a de- 
fign, he had been obliged to allure him with 
the hopes of recovering Guienne, in order to 
induce him to ſend his troops. This is the 
true reaſon why Ferdinand ſhewed, in the 
treaty, ſo much diſintereſtedneſs, that all the 
advantage ſeemed to be on the ſide of England; 
but the performance was very tar from anſwer- 
ing the engagement. : AG 

The marqueſs of Dorſet, being arrived in 


"cs to Guipuſcoa, tound a commiſſioner of the King, 


compats 
his ends, 
Hall. 


who paid him great reſpect, and told him, 
the duke d' Alva was taking the field, in or- 
der to join him; and, indeed, the duke, im- 
mediately, put himſelf at the head of the Spa- 
nith army; but inſtead of joining the Engliſh, 
who were encamped near Fontarabia, with 
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a deſign to beſiege with him, the city of Bay- 
onne, as was reſolved, he kept, at Logrogno, 
on the borders of Navarre. He intimated to 
the Engliſh general, that the king of Na- 
varre, being in alliance with France, it would 
be very dangerous to attack Bayonne, with 
Navarre behind them ; that whilit they ſhould 
be employed in the ſiege, the king of Na- 
varre might introduce the French into his do- 
mintons, join with them, and by encamping 
between the mountains of Navarre and the 
ſea, cut off the proviſions, which ſhould be 
brought tothe camp before Bayonne, without 
being obliged to give battle, if he thought 
proper; that, therefore, it was neceſſary, 

tore they engaged, in the ſiege, to try to 
gain the king of Navarre, to the intereſt of 
their maſters. 

Theſe reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the 
marqueſs of Dorſet was eaſily perſuaded, to 
{end an Engliſh officer to the King of Navarre, 
to require him to join with the allies ; and, 
Ferdinand ſummoned him, likewiſe, but more 
haughtily, to forſake the king of France, and 
come into the league. The | Foul of Navarre 
anſwered, he was reſolved to ſtand neutral; 
but the Engliſh and Spaniards, not being ſa- 
tisfied with this anſwer, jointly preſſed him to 
declare himſelf, or deliver {our of his towns 
for their ſecurity, which that prince would 
not grant. During theſe negotiations, a 
French army, commanded by the duke of 
Longueville, approached the frontiers of 
Bearn; whereupon the marqueſs of Dorſet 
complained to Ferdinand, that the time loſt 
in ſolliciting the king of Navarre, had ſerved 
only to give the French opportunity, to come 
and defend their borders, and likewiſe preſ- 
ſed him to declare, whether he would attack 
Guienne, according to the treaty of London. 
Ferdinand replied, prudence would not ſuffer 
him to ſend his army to Fontarabia, to beſiege 
Bayonne, and leave his dominions expoſed 
to the invaſions of the French and Navarrois ; 
that it was much more convenient, to pals 
through Navarre, and ſecure three or jour 
places, in order to hinder his enemies from 
making uſe of that kingdom againit him 
that, therefore, he wiſhed the Englith would 
join the duke of Alva, and his army ſhould 
make the vanguard, to be expoſed to the firſt 
dangers; that, however, the ſiege of Bayonne 
would not be retarded, becauſe the was 
no queſtion, that the king ot Navarre would 
be glad to be ſomething pretied, in order to 
juſtity himſelf to the king ot France, when he 
ſhould enter into the league. The marqueſs 
of Dorſet, who did not, yer, ſce, into his de- 
ſigns, having held a council of war, anſwered, 


that by his inſtructions, he could undertake 


nothing againſt the king of Navarre ; bur, 
it, the duke of Alva would paſs through that 
kingdom, he might if he pleaſed; bur for 
his part, being already ncar Baycnne, he 
could not think of taking fo great a compals to 
join him. 
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The duke 


Ferdinand was not content with this anſwer ; *fAlva be- 


for he ſtrongly inſiſted on what he had propoſ- 


iegesbam— 
peluna, 


ed, that the Engliſh troops ſhould come, and Guicciard. 
join Hall, 
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Pampeluna 
taken, 


The mar- . 1 
ueſs. of plainly perceived, that Ferdinand acted with 
rſerper- 1nfincerity, and that his deſign, from the ve- 
ceives Fer- 
dinand's 
artifices. 
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1512. join his army, and, in the mean while, gave 
Wy wa orders to the duke of Alva, to beſiege Pam- 


peluna , metropolis of Navarre. During the 
liege, he continually amuſed the marqueſs of 
Dorſet with poſitive promiſes, that, imme- 
diately, after the taking of Pampeluna, the 
duke of Alva ſhould join him, to beſiege 
Bayonne. In the interim, the king of Na- 
varre, being unable to defend himfelf, was 
retired into France, where he made a treaty 
with Lewis XII, for their common defence; 
but it coſt him the town of Salvatierra, and 
all Bearn, which he was forced to deliver to 
the French. 

Pampeluna having ſurrendered, by capitula- 
tion, the 25th of July, Ferdinand, purſuant to 
his promiſe, ſhould have ordered the duke of 
Alva to join the Engliſh ; but the reſt of the 
fortified towns, in Navarre, ſerved him, for 
pretence, to delay the junction; ſo the duke 
of Alva continued his conqueits, whilſt the 
Engliſh troops, tho' without itirring from their 
camp, ſerved as a countenance to his deſi 
And, indeed, tho' the French, who daily re- 
ceived freſh ſupplies, ſaw themſelves ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong to withſtand the duke of Alva, 
they never dared to enter Navarre, for tear 
of coming between the Engliſh and Spa- 
niards ; wheretfore, being contented to remain 
encamped between Bayonne and Salvatierra, 
they gave the duke ot Alva all the leiſure he 
wanted, to ſubdue almoſt all Navarre. 

Then it was, that the marqueſs of Dorſet 


ry firtt, was not to invade Guienne, but con- 
quer Navarre. Ferdinand was very ſenſible, 
his artifice would, at laſt, be diſcovered ; ſo, 
to prevent the complaints, the Engliſh gene- 
ral might make, to the king, his maſter, he 
ſends an expreſs to England, to give Henry 
an account, after his manner, of the affairs of 
that country, and to deſire him to order 
his general, to act in concert with him. Hen- 
ry, who had received nothing to the con- 
trary, from the marqueſs, readily ſent Wind- 
ſor herald, with the deſired orders to the 
general. 

| Whilſt the herald was on his journey, the 
duke of Alva became maſter of St. Juan de Pie 
del Puerto; and, preſently atter the taking 
of that place, Ferdinand acquainted the 
marqueſs of Dorſer, that his army was ready 
to march into Guienne, and detired him to 
join the duke of Alva, without deiay. But the 
marquels was no longer willing to be deceived; 
for he knew, that the Freuch army was in- 
trenched, between Bayonne and Salvatierra, 
with the river Bidaſſoa, in front, which muſt 
be paſſed within view; and, beſides, Bayonne 
was ſo well provided, that there was no pro- 
bability of beſieging ir. What Ferdinand, 
therefore, propoſed, was impracticable, and 
only a continuation of his artifices. From 
St. Juan de Pie del Puerto, the right-hand 
road led into Bearn, and the left to Bayonne ; 
ſo the duke of Alva's intent, was to engage 


the Engliſhto enter Bearn, with him, under 


pretence, that there was no other way to draw 


22 


the enemies from their advantageous poſt, or, 1512. 


at leaſt, to beſiege Salvatierra; but the Eng- 
liſh general having no orders to make war up- 


on the king of Navarre, either in Bearn or 
elſewhere, refuſed to join the Spaniards. Fer- 
dinand reaped this advantage from his refuſal, 
that he caſt the whole blame upon him, of 


their not invading Guienne, purſuant to the 
treaty. After that, the duke of Alva turn- 


ing back, laid fie 
that remained to 
The marqueſs of 


to Eſtella, the only place 
King of Navarre. 
Dorſe 


t, full of indignati- He pre- 


on, at theſe proceedings, and conſidering, Pares to 


that his army was daily weakened, by ſick- 
neſs and want of proviſions, which were 
ſcarce, ſince the war, in Navarre, deſired 
Ferdinand to furniſh him with ſhips, for his 
return; and, it was, with great difficulty, 
that he obtained his requeſt, Ferdinand ſtill 
proteſting againſt his departure, as directly 
contrary to the treaty; however, he was not 
ſorry tor it, ſince the Engliſh were almoſt be- 
come uſeleſs, after the conqueſt of Navarrc. 
In the interim, the marqueſs of Dorſct falling 
ſick, the lord Thomas Howard took the com- 
mand of the army; and, at the fame time, 
as the troops were a going to embarque, the 
herald arrived from England, with poſitive 
orders to the general, to obey the commands 
of king Ferdinand; but the army mutinying, 
it was 1mpoſfſible to detain the ſoldiers any 
longer, in Spain, and the embarquation be- 
ing made, they arrived, in England, in No- 
vember. Henry was, at firſt, very an 


with his general; but being informed of all Heutz 
particulars, during the campaign, plainly ſaw, be 


had 


return to 


E. land. 
wn Hall. 


that Ferdinand had deceived him, and his af- been im- 


tected diſintereſtedneſo, in the treaty of league, poſed 
was only to draw him more eaſily into the Pen. 


ſnare; however, he thought proper to diſ- 
ſemble, for fear of giving Ferdinand a pre- 
tence, to join with France, and leave him, in 
ſtraits. | 

Betore the year was expired, Ferdinand 
ſaw himſelf in full poſſeſſion of Navarre, tho? 
the king of France had uſed ſome means ro 


wreſt that conqueſt out of his hands. In De- 


cember, the king of Navarre, and Francis, 
duke of Angouleſme, beſieged Pampeluna ; bur 
not being able to take the place, were forced 
to abandon the reſt of the kingdom, to the 


- 


Spaniards. After Ferdinand was in poſſeſſion Ferdinand 
of Navarre, he ſought pretences to keep it; keeps Na- 
but found no better, than a bull of pope Ju- ke. 


lius II, who excommunicated John d' Albret, 
king of Navarre, and gave his kingdom, in 
prey, to the conqueror. Mezerai ſays, that 
this bull never appeared; but the lord Her- 
bert affirms, it was dated March 1, 1512. 


Wwe mult, now, ſee what paſſed, in Italy, Affairs of 


whilſt Ferdinand was conquering Navarre. Italy. 


The confederate army of the pope, king of Bembo. 


Arragon, and Venetians, commanded by the 
viceroy of Naples, taking the field, in De- 
cember, the pope cauſed the viceroy to be 
continually preſſed by cardinal John de Medici, 


his legate, to beſiege Bologna; and, at length, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the viceroy, 
and the Venetian general, who foreſaw great 
| difficulties 
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15 12. difficulties in the execution of that deſign, the 


| SY WW pope's inſtances were to be complied with, and 


the ſiege of Bologna being reſolved, the army 
of the allies appeared before the city ; but Ga- 
{ton de Foix, duke of Namours, and governor 


of Milan, coming to its relief, compelled the 


allies to raiſe the ſiege; and, ſome days after 
he defeated a Venetian army, at Breſcia, and 


Gaſton 
4 ſlew 8000 men; at laſt, on the 1 1th of April, 


routs the 
allics, but Ravenna, he pur them to rout, and took the 


is killed legate priſoner ; but was himſelf ſlain, after 
hiafelf. the battle, in too warmly purſuing a body of 


finding means to give the allies battle, near 


Spaniards, who were retreating, in good or- 
der. After that prince's death, la Palit took 
the command of the army, and the next day 

became maſter of Ravenna; whereupon all 
the towns of la Romagna, taken by the pope, 
after the battle of Agnadel, voluntarily ſur- 
rendered to the cardinal of St. Severin, who 
was in the French army, as legate of the coun- 
cil of Piſa, transferred to Milan. 

Ihe conſternation, at Rome, was ſo great, 
that the cardinals went in a body, to petition 
the pope, to make peace with France. But 
Julius II. had reſſources unknown, perhaps, 
to the cardinals; ſo, all they could obtain, was 
to Engage him to make ſome feigned advances, 
in order to gain time, and hinder the French 
from marching to Rome, as they might eaſily 
have done, without fear of: meering any ob- 
ſtacle. 

Lewis'saf- Whilſt Lewis's affairs ſeemed to be in the 
= de. moſt flouriſhing condition, they were, in rea- 
Guiccars, ITY; going to decay. The Switzers, encour- 
aged by the cardinal of Sion, preparing to ex- 
ert their utmoſt, to invade the duchy of Mi- 
lan, la Paliſſe thought it more proper for his 
maſter's intereſt, to relieve that country, which 
was deſtitute of troops, than make conqueſts, 
in the eccleſiaſtical itate ; ſo leaving the cardi- 
nal of St. Severin, in la Romagna, with 5 or 
6000 men, he haſtily marched into Milan. 
Tne retreat of the French when ic lay in 
their power to march to Rome, inſpired Ju- 
lius II, with freſh courage. From thencetor- 
ward, he would no more hear of peace, tho' 
Lewis XII. offered him the ſame terms, as 


The open- before his victory. At this juncture it was, 


mg of th . 
** ot that the council of Lateran was opened, the 


Lateran, 3d of May, which had been delayed, by rea- 
ſeon of the battle of Ravenna. 

Lewis XII. All hopes of peace vaniſhing, the pope ex- 
is cxcom- communicated Lewis XII, and put France 
"orgs under an interdict . He uſed for pretence, 
eee vi is lega h detained, 
Guicciarg, the captivity of his legate, who was , 
at Milan, where, rho” a priſoner, he perform- 

ed, however, the functions of the pope's legate, 


the inhabitants of Milan refuſing to own the 


authority of the council, held in their city. It 
was a great mortitication to Lewis, to {ce his 
council contemned by his own ſubjects ; but 
this was only a ſmall part of the misfortunes to 
which he was expoſed, this ſame year. After 
la Paliſie had quited la Romagna, all the towns 
of that country ſubmirted to the pope. At 
the ſame time, Ferdinand became maſter of 
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Navarre, and Lewis was forced to ſend an ar- 15 12. 
my into Bearn, to hinder the Engliſh and Spa. 
niards from invading Guienne. On the other | 
hand, the emperor concluded a truce with 
Venice, and ſecretly promiled to withdraw 
from the French army, a body of German 


troops; lent the king, for the defence of the 


Milaneſe; and yet, on the aſſurance of this 
aid it was, that Lewis recalled from Milan, 
part of his own troops, not doubting, that, 
with thoſe he left there, and the Germans 
ſent him, by the emperor, he ſhould be able 
to reſiſt his enemies. Thus, the French find- 
ing themſelves weak, in the duchy of Milan, 


la Palifle was obliged to recall the cardinal of 


St. Severin, with his troops, which was the 
cauſe of the loſs of la Romagna. 

Mean while, the Switzers, to the number The empe- 
of 16000, began their march about the end tor lets the 


of Auguſt, or the beginning of September; Switzers 


a | 5 » paſsthro* 
but, inſtead of taking the direct road to the — by 


Milaneſe, the paſſes whereof, they did not Guicciard, 
queſtion, were ſtrongly guarded, they marched 
to Trent, with Maximilian's permiſſion. Tho' 


this, if any, was an enemy's act, he was {till 


deſirous to hide his intentions, by telling the 
French ambaſſador, that his alliance with the 
Switzers, ſuffered him not to retuſe them a 
paſſage through his dominions; as it his trea- 
ty with Lewis XII, was to be leſs obſerved. 
The Switzers having paſled unmoletted, 
through Trent, proceeded to Verona, and 
— Venetians, they marched together 
towards Milan; whereupon the French en- 
tirely diſconcerted, and not having above 
10,000 men, reſolved to retire into the for- 
tified towns, in order to waſte the enemy's 
army, by ſieges, till the king ſent them ſup- 
plies, or the approaching winter ſtopped the 
progreſs of the allies; but they were ſoon 
deprived of this refuge, by the emperor's or- 
ders for his troops to retire, immediately. 
Theſe orders being punctually obeyed, la 
Paliſſe found himſelt too weak, that deſpair- 
ing to ſave the Milaneſe, he reſolved to repaſs 
the mountains, and return into France. The 
prelates of the council, ſceing Milan was go- 
ing to be abandoned, by a ſudden decree, 
removed the council to Lyons, and followed 
the French troops; and, they would have 
carried the cardinal de Medici with them; 
but went away in ſuch contuſion, that his Cardinal 
friends found means to ſecure him. After de Medici 
the French were retired, all the towns of the makes his 
duchy, readily ſurrendered to the Switzers eſcape. 
and Venetians, except Parma, Placentia, 
and Reggio, which ſubmitted to the pope. 
On the other hand, Alexander Bentivoglio, 
not thinking himſelt fate in Bologna, depart- 
ed from thence, with all his family, leaving 
the city to the pope's mercy. Thus, Julius 
II, who, about a month before, ſaw him'clt 
in a very ill ſituation, was arrived at the height 
of his wiſhes, by this ſurpriſing revolution, 
which reſtored him Ravenna, Bologna, all 
la Romagna, and drove the French, out ot 
Italy. | © 


* Ir is affirmed, that Lewis cauſed ſeveral medals to be coined, with this inſcription, Perdam Babylonem, I will 


. deſtroy Babylon. 
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gocs to 


Rome, and laſtly, to 


eſcapes, 
Guicciard, 


The con- 


* of 
Andua. 


Another 


The HISTORY 


There remained four things, ſtill, to do, to 
complete the pope's happineſs, viz. to diſpoſ- 


The duke ſeſß the duke of Ferrara, to reſtore the Sforza's 


ot Ferrara 


to Milan, and the Medici to Florence ; and, 
expel the Germans and Spaniards 
our of Italy. As for the duke of Ferrara, he 
voluntarily delivered himſelf to the pope, on 
the faith of a ſafe-condu&t ; an imprudence 
that would have coſt him dear, had he not 
been freed by Fabricius Colonna, his friend, 
who forced the guard ſet, at the gates of 
Rome, to hinder his deparrure. 

The French were no ſooner out of Italy, 
than the allies began to diſcover their different 
ends, in acting againſt France. Upon this oc- 
caſion, they judged it proper to meet, at Man- 
tua, where they could agree only on two ar- 
ticles, viz, that Maximilian Sforza, eldeſt ſon 
to Lodovico the Moor, .ſhould be reſtored to 
Milan, and the houſe of de Medici to Flo- 
rence. In conſequence of this laſt reſolution, 
the army of the allies approaching Florence, 
compelled the Florentines to conſent to a trea- 
ty, whereby the Medici were reſtored to their 
country, as citizens only, and not as governors ; 
but the cardinal de Medici entering the city, 
by vertue of the treaty, whiltt the army of the 
allies was at the gates, found means to intro- 
duce many officers and ſoldiers, and raiſe a 
fedition, that made him maſter of the city; 
upon which, the government was ſettled upon 
the ſame foot, it was before the baniſhment of 
the Medici. 

It was a great ſtep for the pope, to have re- 


congreſs at ſtored the Medici to Florence, and Storza to 


Rae, 
Guicciard. 


Milan; but this did not content him. The 
duke of Ferrara was ſtill maſter of his duchy, 
and the council of Piſa ſitting at Lyons; there- 
fore, the allies muſt be brought to turn their 
arms againſt Ferrara, and procure a peace be- 
tween the emperor and the Venetians, that 
the emperor might, without difficulty, aban- 
don his council. To that purpoſe, the pope 
obtained a ſecond meeting, at Rome, where 
he could gain nothing with regard to Ferrara, 
becauſe the duke was protected by Ferdinand; 
beſides, the Venetians could not agree to find 
men and money, to render the pope maſter of 
that duchy; and, as for the peace between 
the emperor and Venise, he found ſtill greater 
difficulties, tho? he paſſionately wiſhed to ac- 
complith that project, for fear one or other of 
the two powers ſhould recall the French into 
Italy; but the extravagant terms propoſed by 
the emperor to the Venetians, hindered him 
from ſucceeding. In ſhort, the pope ſceing 
his labour was in vain, and deſiring, at any 
rate, to diſſolve the council of Piſa, and pre- 
vent the return of the French into Italy, con- 
cluded, with the emperor, a league oflenſive 
and defenſive againſt Venice. By this treaty, 
the emperor engaged to become a principal 
party in the league of Rome, and agreed, that 
the pope ſhould keep Parma, Placentia, and 
Reggio, however, ſaving the rights of the em- 
pire ; he promiſed, likewiſe, to renounce the 
council of Piſa, and forſake the duke of Fer- 
rata, and the Bentivoglio's ; and, the pope eu- 
gaged, on his part, to aid the emperor with 


of ENGLAND. 


league of Rome, and drop the proſecution of 
the Colonna's, for aiding the duke of Ferrara 
to make his eſcape. The treaty being ſigned 
and ratified, the biſhop of Gurck, as the em- 
peror's lieutenant, renounced, in the next ſeſ- 
ſion of the council of Lateran, the aſſembly of 
Piſa, and revoked whatever had been done by 
the emperor, towards the calling and ſupport- 


ing it. 33 

About the end of December, Maximilian Sforza is 
Sforza, eldeſt ſon to Lodovico the Moor, was put in poſ- 
put in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, ac- fei 


cording to the agreement of the allies, at Man- 
tua. 


I have now ran over the tranſactions of the Remarks 
year 1512, a year very remarkable for the ſe- on the 
veral revolutions in the affairs of Italy, and ſtill “r 1512. 


more, for the conduct of the princes concern- 
ed, which diſcovers their different characters. 
Lewis XII. was the dupe of his ſcruples, 
which made him loſe the opportunity of diſa- 
bling the pope to hurt him, and, in the end, 
occaſioned the loſs of the Milaneſe. Julius II. 
made religion ſubſervient to his immoderate 
ambition, by uſing the glory of God and the 
good of the church, for a cloak to gratity his 
paſſions ; for, having formed a league, to reſtore 
the Venetians to their dominions, to the glo- 
ry of God and exaltation of the Chriſtian faith, 
he concluded another, on the fame pretence, 
to diſpofleſs them of all they had recavercd. 
Ferdinand drew Henry VIII. into a war, for 
the pe detence, and to procure Guicnne 
for the crown of England; bur artfully made it 
ſubſervient to the conqueſt of Navarre, for 
himſelf, The emperor Maximilian a&ed with 
no more ſincerity. His condu&t was the more 
extraordinary, as he was ſolely, indebted to 
Lewis XII, for all he had conquered in Italy, 
after the league of Cambray; nay, the pre- 
ſervation of his conqueſts was wholly owing to 
that prince's continual ſupplies ; and yet, he 


no ſooner ſaw him upon the decline, than he 


moſt ungratefully helped to hurl him. down the 
precipice. Iris affirmed, thar he had a book, 
in which he marked, in red letters, rhe inju- 
ries received from the king of France ; but I 


do not know in what colour Lewis ſhould have 


wrote, in his book, the wrong done him, by 
the emperor. As for Henry VIII, he was, cer- 
tainly, the dupe of Ferdinand and the pope. 
But what is more ftrange, after the king ot 
Arragon and Julius II, by their artitices, had 
engaged that prince, in a league againſt France, 
as ſoon as affairs had taken ſuch a turn, that 
they no longer wanted his aſſiſtance, they 
thought no more of him, than if there had 
been no ſuch perſon in the world. In all the 


negotiations, between the allies, whether at 


Mantua, or Rome, after the retreat of rhe 


French, cardinal Bambridge was never called 


to them, neither was there any mention ot the 


king of England. The pope and Ferdinand, 


ſatisfied with expelling the French, forſook 
Henry, without troubling themſelves about 
his concerns. It even appears, that he was 
not informed of theſe negotiations ; for, we 


all his power, thunder his cenſures againſt the 15 12. 
Venetians, declare them excluded out of the: 


ſce, 


A bull 
favour 
the kir 
Act. P. 


Book XV. 


1512. ſee, in · che Collection of the Publick Acts, that 
the ioth of November, he ſtill gave full powers 
to his ambaſſadors, at ſeveral courts, to treat 
of al „in favour of the pope, at te very 
time, the pope was entirely neglecting the in- 
tereſts of England. About the ſame time, 
Henry ſig letters patent, declaring, that 
he entered into the league, coneluded at Rome, 
a year before, tho”, ſinee that, Julius II. was 
in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all la Romagna, Par- 
ma, Placentia, Reggio, and his deſires had 
been — M. Lewis's loſs of Genoa 
and Milan, and by the emperor's renouncing 
the aſſembly of Piſa. Thus, he was evident- 
ly the dupe of all theſe intrigues. He lent, 
without knowing it, his troops to Ferdinand 
to conquer Navarre. On the other hand, the 
terror of his arms was greatly ſubſervient to the 
pe's deſigns, as it hindered Lewis XII, from 
eeping, in Italy, troops, which he judged 
neceſſary for the defence of his kingdom, a- 
inſt the Engliſh. This was the real viegg of 
Julius and Ferdinand; and Henry was fo blind 
as to engage, without neceſſity, in a war with 
France for their intereſt, imagining that he 
was acting for his own. 
Henry fuf- Who would not have thought, that Henry's 
— _ experience ſhould have rendered him wiſer and 
farther im. more circumſpect? And yet, he was farther 
poſed up- amuſed by theſe very princes, who told him, 
on. that having nothing more to fear, in Italy, 
they were going to join all their forces to in- 
vade France; and if he would act, likewiſe, 
he might eaſily recover Guienne and Norman- 
dy. Henry, bein perſnaded of their ſinceri- 
ty, immediately, ſent ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, 
to conclude a league againſt France, with the 
pope, Maximilian, Ferdinand, Charles of Au- 
ſtria, ſovereign of the Low-Countries, and 
Margaret, ducheſs dowager of Savoy, his aunt, 
who governed his dominions, during his mi- 
nority. Henry expected, that the execution 
of the treaty would, immediately, follow the 
concluſion ; but, hereafter, ir will be ſeen, that 
if they concluded the league, it was only to 
draw money from him, and leave him to make 
war all alone. He was young and unexpe- 
rienced, and alſo ſo ſelf-conceipted, as to think 
himſelf wiſer than his council; and, beſides, he 
had plenty of ready money in his coffers. 
What could perſons, ſo ſubtle as the pope, 
emperor, and king of Arragon, deſire better, 
chan to have to deal with ſuch a prince as 
Henry? We have ſeen already, this year, 
15 12, how artfully they improved lo favourable 
a diſpoſition; and, in the ſucceeding years, 
we ſhall ſee, how very little he himſelf proti- 
ted, by what he might have learnt by expe- 
rience, during the courſe of the preſent. How- 
ever this be, being reſolved to carry war into 
France, he aſſembled a parliament the 4th of 
November, to demand and aid of money ; and 
ſoon after, the commons, without examining 
cloſely the reaſons which induced him to take 
arms, granted him a ſubſidy, and a poll- tax 
on all his ſubjects, for the expences of the war, 
& dul in During the ſeſſion of the parliament, Henry 
eur ot received a bull from the pope, who, to en- 
the kin - G . 
Ad. pub, courage him to puſh the war vigoroully againſt 
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his ſubjects, that ſhould aſſiſt him with their 


on or purſes. This was all the aid he had 
om the pope for a war, the ſole motive 
whereof, as it was pretended, was the de- 
fence of the church. - 
Nothing more remains to finiſh the acebunt 
of the tranſactions of this year, but briefly to 
mention the meaſures taken by Henry, with 
reſpe& to Scotland. 


4 938" 
France, granted a plenary indulgence to all 15 12. 


Whilſt Henry determined to carry war into Henry 
France, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to preſerve tries, in 
a good underſtanding with the king of Scot- vain, to 
land; but it was almoſt impoſſible, that Eng- Plevent a 
land ſhould be in war with France, and en 
land not interpoſe. Henry, however, ima- land. 
gined, that by the aſſurances he gave the king Herbert. 


of Scotland, of his intention to obſerve, punc- 
tually, the treaty of peace, he ſhould prevent 
him from being concerned in the quarrel. 
James ſuffered him to think as he pleaſed, and, 
in the mean time, was preparing to aſſiſt 
France, by a powerful diverſion, in caſe that 
kingdom was attacked. Upon the firſt report, 
that Henry was going to quarrel with Lewis, 
James took care to be provided with pretenccs 
to break with him. The affair of Breton fur- 
nithed him with one, and he, moreover, ſought 
others; but the true reaſon of his acting was, 
that, tor ſome ages paſt, the kings of England 
were grown ſo powerful, and had ſhewn fo 
great a deſire to unite all Great- Britain under 
their dominion,that theScots could little expect 
to reſult them, bur by the aſſiſtance of France, 
which had ever protected them ; therefore, it 
was more neceſſary than juſt, for Scotland to 
continue firm to the intereits of France, and 
not ſuffer that crown to be diſabled to aſſiſt 
her allies. So, not to ſwerve from this maxim, 


James IV, who had reſolved to go to Jeruſa- 


lem, laid aſide his deſign, when he heard there 
was like to be a rupture between France and 
England. He equipped a fleet, which he in- 


tended to {end into France, under pretence of 


preſenting it to queen Ann, wife to Lewis 
XII; but this fleet, in which was the largeſt 
{hip that had yet been ſeen on the ſea, was 
loſt, or diſabled, by a ſtorm and the admiral's 
ill conduct. 


Henry having, at laſt, proclaimed war with James con- 
Lewis, James concluded a league againſt him cludes a 
with France, the 22d of May this year; and, league 
ſoon after, he prepared an army, but, without Wich Lews 


divulging for what it was deſigned. His in- 
tent was to make an inroad into England, as 
ſoon as Henry had ſent his torces into France. 
Henry having notice of this armament, ſent 


two ambaſladors into Scotland, under colour 


of adjuſting ſome little differences, but, in 
reality to ſound the king's intentions; and the 
ambaſſadors acquainting king James, that their 
maſter was ſomething jealous ot this armament, 
as if it was made in favour of France, he an- 
ſwefed, that being equally an ally of both 
crowns, his deſign was to obſerve an exact 
neutrality. The ambaſſadors prayed him to 


give that anſwer in writing; but he refuſed, 


on pretence, that it would breed a ſuſpicion 


in the king of France. Soon aſter, Henry 


lcarim, 


IS 


XII. 
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1512. learnt, by his ſpies, that a league was con- 
Wy wy cluded between France and Scotland, and he 
even procured a copy of the treaty ; ſo, per- 
ceiving that a war with Scotland, was una- 
voidable, he ſent the earl of Surrey into the 
northern parts, with power to levy an army, 
and act againſt Scotland, in caſe of neceſſity. 

1513. The tranſactions of the year 1512, made 

„eee great alterations in the intereſts of the princes 
alls of he concerned, and conſequently in their deſigns 
princes, and meaſures. f 
Of Julius. Julius II, pleaſed with having expelled the 

French out of Italy, and ſo greatly increaſed 
his power, by the acquiſition of ſo many places, 
was thinking, however, of ſeizing Ferrara. 
After that, he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Venetians and Florentines, to be able to drive 
the emperor out of Venice, tho” he had lately 
leagued with him; and, as for the reſt, he 
had no thought of making conqueſts in France, 
his ſole view being to find Lewis employment 
at home, and to diflolve entirely the remains 
of the council of Piſa, which, howerer, was not 
very formidable to him, ſince the emperor's 
diſengagement. 
Of Fergi. Ferdinand's ſole view was, to preſerve his 
nand. late conqueſt of Navarre. To enjoy it in peace, 
the only way was to keep the king of France 
employed elſewhere, or prevail with him, not 
to diſturb him; and, to that purpoſe, it was 
neceffary to uſe the terror of the arms of the 
allies, and, particularly, of the king of Eng- 
land, that Lewis being attacked from ſeveral 
eee might be induced of himſelf to de- 
ire a peace, and leave him in poſſeflion-of Na- 
varre. Ferdinand would not have ſcrupled to 
abandon his allies, provided he could obtain, 
at that rate, ſuch a peace as he wanted. 
Of the em- Maximilian ſought only to draw money, 
peror. both from his friends and enemies; for he was 
very ſenſible, that with his own forces alone, 
it would be difficult to make conqueſts upon 
the Venetians; and that the pope, tho' his 
ally, did not wiſh it; but he was extremely 
reſerved to them, to procure the larger ſums 
in making a peace. On the other hand, he 
_ endeavoured to embroil matters as much 
as poſlible, and make new leagues, be- 
cauſe, in all the treaties of that kind, money 
was {till given him to maintain imaginar 
troops, which he never raiſed, at leaſt, not ſo 
many as he promiſed. 

The Venetians were very deſirous to end a 
deſtructive war, by which they were drained ; 
tor their ſole view was, to induce the emperor 
to be ſatisfied with a good ſum of money, for 
the reſtitution of their towns, and thereby put 
their ſtate upon the ſame foot it was before 
the league of Cambray. Bur as the emperor 
could not think of depriving himſelf of an en- 
trance into Italy, by the reſtitution of theſe 
places, it was their buſineſs to compel him, in 
ſome meaſure, by new leagues, which might 
make him apprehenſive of loſing them without 
any advantage. But as this was the ſenate's 
ſole view, they were always ready to break all 
their engagements, as ſoon as the emperor 
would hearken to reaſon. 

Of the The Swirzers thought only of ſupporting 


Of the Ve» 
nctians, 


Suttzers. 


Sforza, at Milan, to have always, in that 1513. 
duchey, a prince, who ſhould rely on their Www 
aſſiſtance. Conſequently, ir was their intereſt 
to kech the king of France at a diſtance, and 
oppoſe all his attempts to recover it. 
ewis XII, extremely mortified at the good Of Lewis. 
ſucceſs of his enemies, in Italy, ardently de- 
fired to recover Genoa and Milan; and, to 
ſucceed, the aid of the Venetians, the empe- 
ror, or the Switzers was neceſſary; it was alſo 
requiſite ſo to haſten the concluſion with one 
or other of the two laſt powers, that the ex- 
pedition of the Milaneſe might be made in the 
ſpring, for fear it ſhould be prevented by the 
war, the king of England was preparing againſt 
him in Picardy. 
Of all Lewis's enemies, Henry was the on- Of Henry 
y one, who thought of making conqueſts, in VIII. 
rance, prepoſteroully imagining, his allies 
would make diverſions in ſeveral places, to fa- 
ciliate the execution of his deſigns. But he 
did not yet ſufficiently know them. The Ve- 
netians had been excluded out of the late 
league. The pope and Ferdinand had no de- 
fire to attack France, but only to create Lewis 
troubles, that might hinder him from thinking 
of Italy; and, it was ſolely with this view, 
that they feigned a willingneſs to ſecond the 
king of England. As for the emperor, Henry 
and his council muſt have voluntarily deceived 
-— pong to hope for any aſſiſtance from 
im. $ 
james IV, king of Scotland, ſeeing France Of the 
on the point of being attacked by Henry, was — . 
preparing to aſſiſt her, deeming his own and — 
that kingdom's intereſts, to be inſeparable. He 
eaſily perceived, that the king of England 
courted him only to prevent his interpoſing in 
the quarrel, — was willing to feed him with 
hopes of ſacceeding in his deſign; but, how- 
ever, he was determined to break the peace, 
rather than leave a' nation in danger, from 
which alone he could expect a ſpeedy and 


powerful protection, in caſe of neceſſity. It is 


true, he had made a peace with Henry VII, 
and renewed it with Henry VIII ; but it was, 
when theſe monarchs had no conteſt with 
France, his antient and conſtant ally; and, 
in his opinion, Henry, by wantonly attacking 
France, on trifling pretences, violated, indi- 
rectly, the treaty made with Scotland ; at 
leaſt, James pretended, that in ſigning a 
peace with England, he was not bound to for- 
ſake France, whenever the king of England 
ſhould think of attacking her. 

Such were the diſpoſitions of all theſe poten- 
tates, in the beginning of the year 1513. We 
muſt now ſee, by what methods each endea- 
voured to attain his ends; for this new ſcene 
will diſcover to us no leſs variety, artful ma- 


nagements, devices, and artifices, than the 


preceding, ſince the actors and perſonages will 
{till be the ſame. | 

Whilit Henry was ſeriouſly preparing for 
war, his pretended allies were taking care ot 
their own affairs, without regarding his inter- 
eſts. Since he had entered into the league of 
Rome, the allies, it ſcemed, ſhould have done 
nothing without his knowledge; and yet, Ju- | 
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The em 
ror offers 
a league to 


Lewis, in 
order to 
deceive 
him. 
Guicciard, 


Lewis trics 


that the performance 


n the beginning of the year 1513, Maxi- 
myian had no farther regard for his new allies, 
ſince he ſent and propoſed a freſh league to 
Lewis XII, on new terms; for he offered to 
aid him in recovering the Milaneſe, provided 
Lewis, in return, world aſſiſt him againſt the 


Venerjans; and, moreover, he demanded Re- 
me, Lewis's ſecond" daughter, for Charles of 


Auſtria, his grandſon, and that, for her dow- 
er, Leu is ſhould afſign him all his pretenfions 
ro Milan and the 1 of Naples. But 


by 
be ſent ro him, and Cremona, and all Cierad- 
adda delivered to him as ſoon as the duchy of 
Milan was recovered. Certainly, one cannot 
bur admire the emperor's aſſurance in making 
theſe propoſals. He had not, hitherto, been 
able to continue the war againſt Venice, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Lewis XII : nay, he thought 


he ſtil} wanted ir, and yet made him an offer 


of aid to recover the Milaneſe. But, on what 
terms? Why, after Lewis ſhould have been 
at a vaſt expence to recover that duchy, he 
was to reſign it to the emperor's” grandſon, 
with his pretenſions to Naples. This is called, 
uſing people like true dupes. But after the 
ill turn Maximilian had lately ferved Lewis, 
it is not very likely, that he believed his pro- 
poſals would be accepted. Probably, he made 


them only to hinder Lewis from joining with 


the Venctians. At the ſame time he intended 
to inſpire theſe laſt with jealouſy, and a fear 
of his uniting with France, that this fear 
might induce them to ofter him more advan- 
tageous conditions. 5 


Lewis XII. hearkened to theſe propoſals, as 


in va to if he had ſome deſign to accept them, becauſe 


win the 
Switzers. 


he thereby hoped to create ſufpictons in the 
Switzers and Venertians, and incline them the 
ſooner to join with him. As for the Veneti- 
ans, they deſired nothing more than a ftrict 


union with France; and if any thing rerarded 


the negoriation, it was only the hope of an 
agreement with the emperor, in which cafe 
they would have gladly renounced all ſorts of 


leagues. As for the Swirzers, it was not poſ- 
ſible for Lewis XII. to gain them to his tide, 


tho? he offered them more than, at firft, was 


demanded. Befides their hatred of him, the 


face of their affairs was altered, fince the re- 
ſtoration of Sforza to Milan; for whilſt that 
prince was in exile, it was doubtful, whether, 
in good policy, they ought to engage in a war 
with France, for his fake; but, ſince he was, 
by their aſſiſtance, in poſſeſſion of the duchy, 


their honour and intereſt required their utmoſt 


endeavours to ſupport him. However this be, 
Lewis's negotiation with the Switzers, not 
ſucceeding, he was under a neceſſity to join in 
a league, cither with the emperor, or with 

o . . C 
Venice, otherwiſe he could little expect to te- 
cover Milan. 


to beſiege 


was employed in framing a plot, perfectly an- 


be Reigt ef HEN R V VIII. 
lins II. had leagued with the emperot, and excla- 
Lded the Venetian, without informing him of it. 


937 
I! the interim, the Venetians ſent and pro- 1513. 
poſed a league to him, on the fame terms with \ 


khar of the year t498, viz. chat they would aid [ropofals 
him to recover the Milaneſe, provided he A * 


would teſign Cremona and Gierradadda. Lewis Lewis, 


readiſy liſtened to their offers; but the Vene- 


tians t hemſelves did not haſten the concluſion, 
by reaſon of their circumſtances preſently after. 


Ferdinand having good intelligence of what 
paſſed between Lewis XII and the Venetians, 
mtormed Maximilian, and advifed him to of- 


fer Verona to che Venetians for a ſum of mo- 
| * | ny Fhis was the fubjeR of a long, tho' fruit- 
the treaty might not leſs nego WIA 
entirely depend on the faith of Lewis, he re- 
quĩred that the princeſs ſhould, immediar 


tiation. 


ſpring, died, the 21 
kindled a flame, which his death was not ca- 


pable of extinguiſhing . As ſoon as the news 
reached the 1 11. Naples, who was ftill 


with his army, in Lombardy, he approached 
Placentia, and entering without oppoſition, 


"reſtored that place to the duke of Milan. Par- 


ma quickly followed the example of Placentia, 
and was likewiſe delivered to the ſame prince. 


No one was in haſte to ſend affiſtaice to the 


future pope to preſerve theſe places for him. 
On the contrary, the princes of Italy could 
not ſee without uneaſineſs, that the popes had 


footing in Lombardy, under a pretence, which 
might, on occaſion, be uſed againſt molt of 


them. 


— Whilft the affairs of Italy were in this ſtate The death 
of Tor ary” Julius II, who was preparing of Julius 

errara, in the beginning of the! 

of February, having © 


uicciard. 


On the rith of March, cardinal John de Me- Leo x, 
dici, who 11 months before, was taken priſo- pope. 


ner at the battle of Ravenna, was elected pope Act Pub. 


and aſſumed the name of Leo X. He was only 


37 years old, yer, however, had great ex pe- 
rience, having been employed in divers im- 


portant affairs, in the late poſſtificate. He was 


neĩther fo hot not haughty as julius II, his 


predeceſſor, bur was much more artful and po- 


lirick. I ſhall have occaſion, © hercafter, to 


add to his portraiture ſome ſtrokes, which 


wil more fully fhew his genius and charac- 


Before the death of Julius IT, Ferdinand A truce for 


one year, 
between 


fwering the name he had in the world. The Lewisand 
beginning of the year, he had ſent two monks Ferdinand, 


into France, to make ſome overtures to Lewis, 
by means of queen Ann, to whom they had 
acceſs. Bur, as Lewis perccived it was not 

oſſible to make a peace, or even a truce with 
Ferdinand, without leaving him in poſleflion 
of Navarre, he had appeared, at firſt, very 


cold; bur, at length, couſidering, that he 


could hardly expect to recover the ducky of 


Milan, whilit Ferdinand was his enemy, be- 


cauſe it was he that excited Henry, his ſon- 
in-law, he determined, tho” unwillinęly, to 
conclude with him a truce, for a year, on con- 
dition Henry was included, and Italy except- 
ed. He reckoned, that during this truce, 
he ſhould, with eaſe, be able to re- conquer the 
duchy of Milan, after which, he ſhould be 


He took the name of Julius from his inclination to war, in memory of Julius Cæſar. He commanded. his army, 
in perſon, againſt the French; and, it is ſaid, as he marched over a bridge on the Tiber, he threw St. Peter's keys 


into the river, and called for St. Paul's ſword. 


11 E ſufficiently 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


. ſufficiently ſtrong to defend his own kingdom, 


Www agaiſt the Engliſh, Nothing was farther 


from Henry's thoughts, than ſuch a truce, 
which would have broke all his meaſures, and 
yet, Ferdinand doubted not to act in his name, 
as if he were ſure of his conſent. This affair 
was began in January, and the 8th of Febru- 
ary, Lewis empowered Odet de Foix, lord of 
Lautrec, to treat with Ferdinand's commiſſion- 
ers. In ſhort, the treaty. was concluded, at 
Orthez, in Bearn, the 1it 6f April; and, the 
treaty ran, that there ſhould be a truce for a 
year, out of Italy, between the ger France, 
the king of Scotland, the duke of Guelders on 
the one part ; and on the other, the emperor, 
the king of Arragon, the queen of Caſtile, and 
the king of England. Lewis undertook to pro- 
cure the king of Scotland's and the duke of 
Guelders's conſent, and Ferdinand engaged for 
the king of England. Bur as Ferdinand knew 
he ſhould not eaſily obtain Henry's conſent, he 
cauſed it to be inſerted in the treaty, that it 
ſhould be ratified within a month, by himſelf 


and Lewis, but that the other parties thould be 


allowed two months; with expreſs declaration, 
that with regard to the emperor, the king of 
England, the king of Scotland, and the duke 
of Guelders, the truce ſhould take place, but 
from the day of the exchange of their ratifica- 
tions. Never, perhaps, was ſeen any thing ſo 
bold as what Ferdinand did, on this occaſion ; 
for, he perfectly knew, that Henry would ne- 
ver agree to the truce, and yet took upon him 
to procure his conſent, as if he had been fully 
empowered to that end. The laſt article, con- 


cerning the ratification, . plainly diſcovers his 


thoughts ; but it is ſtill more viſible, in that 
he not only took no ſtep to perſuade Henry 
to do what he ſeemed to deſire, but even con- 


cealed from him the truce, as far as poſſible. 


As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Ferdinand 


complains took care to publiſh his complaints, that he 
of the al- had been very ill-uſed, by the allies of the 


league; that the pope and the Venetians had 
acquired ſeveral places; but, for his part, he 
had gained nothing at all, and yet the allies 
refuſed to continue the ſupply, to which they 
were bound, tho? the king of France ſtill pol- 
ſeſſed many towns, in Italy, and the Spaniſh 
army was, yet, in the ſervice of the league; 
but this was only to prepare people to ſee with 
leſs ſurpriſe and indignation, the private truce 
he had juſt made with France, without the par- 
ticipation of his allies. 

The eyes of the publick were fixed on the 
new pope, to ſee what courſe he would take; 
but he did not long leave the politicians in 
ſuſpence. Tho' he did not wholly approve of 
Julius IVs conduct, when a cardinal, he, how- 
ever, purſued his plan, as ſoon as he was in 
his place; for he was doubly concerned to keep 
the French out of Italy; firſt, as pope, ſince 
neighbours ſo powerful could not but be for- 
midable to him; ſecondly, as head of the 
houſe of the Medici, he had cauſe to fear, that 
if Lewis XII. recovered the Milaneſe, he would 
endeavour to reſtore the Florentines to their 
liberty; in a word, he deſired to put an end 


to the council of Piſa, which could be done 


only by engaging Lewis in wars, which ſhould 15 13. 
compel him to make his peace with the church. Www 


Ferdinand had, alſo, the ſame views, to keep 
the king of France at a diſtance from Navarre, 
Rouſſillon, and the kingdom of Naples. And, 


as for the emperor, it was his intereſt to diſ- 
able France to aſſiſt the Venetians. But they 


had, none of them, any deſire to carry war 
into France, but only ſo to manage, that this 
diverſion might be made at another's expence. 


To that purpoſe, they, unanimouſly, caſt The allies 
their eyes on Henry VIII, as a prince ex- try to en- 
tremely proper to execute their projects; for gage Hen- 


he had ready money, warlike ſubjects, and 


could with eaſe tranſport troops into ſome part France. 


of France, remote from the borders of Spain 


and Italy; and, in a word, he was exceeding 
deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by illuſtrious acti- 
ons, and ſcrupled not to ſhew it publickly. So, 
each of them laboured with all his power, to 
confirm him in his deſign, to wage war with 


France, by putting him in hopes of being vi- 
2 ſupported, tho' nothing was farther 

om their thoughts. Leo X. was no ſooner 
in the papal chair, but under colour of noti- 
tying his promotion, ſent him a letter, aſſuring 
him, that he was fully reſolved to adhere to 
the league formed by Julius II, his predeceſſor, 
and even to conclude a new one with England; 


but, at the ſame time, he preſſed the empe- 


ror, to make a peace with Venice, and nego- 
tiated with the Venetians, to prevent their 
union with France, promiſing to uſe all his 


Intereſt with the emperor, to procure them an 


honourable and advantageous peace. All theſe 
practices could not be managed fo privatcly, 
ut the king of France had ſome intelligence 


of them; ſo, that he ſoon grew very jealous 


of the new pope. 


Henry did not want much ſollicitation to carry A league 
his arms into France; for his thoughts was al- concluded 


ready bent upon a war; ſo, finding, the pope 
emperor, and king of Arragon, promiſcd hi 


ableneſs of the opportunity, to recover good 
part of what his predeceſſors had formerly loſt; 
and, therefore, he readily agreed to form a 
new league with them, not for the affairs of 


Italy, with which he was, probably, diſguſted, 


but to attack France from ſeveral quarters. 
And, that the league might be the more ſecret, 
it was agreed, that it ſhould be negoriatcd, at 
Mechlin, between Margaret of Auſtria, go- 


verneſs of the Low-Countries, authorized by 


the emperor, her father, and the amballadors 
of England, and that, afterwards, it ſhould be 
approved and ratified by the pope, Maximi- 
lian, and Ferdinand. This was another ſnare 
laid tor Henry, which he perceived not, till ir 
was too late to avoid it. Tho' the king of 
Arragon was then on the point of concluding 
the truce with Lewis XII, he made himlcit, 
however, one of the principal parties in 
this league, as repugnant as it was to the 
truce. The ſubſtance of the new league con- 
cluded at Mechlin, the 5th of April, about 
the ſame time the truce was ſigned, ar Orrhez, 
was as follows. 


at 
be 
III « 
3. * , the allies 
to act vigorouſly, he did not doubt the tavour- andHenry. 


That 
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1513. That within 30 days, after the date of this 
— T treaty, each of the confederates ſhould pro- 
ay terms claim war with Lewis, and within two months 
. me invade him, viz. the pope in Provence or Dau- 
cague. 2 ; f a 

phine ; the emperor in ſome place out of Italy; 
the king of Arragon in Bearn, Guienne; or 
Languedoc ; the king of England in Guienne, 
Normandy, or Picardy ; and that their armies 
ſhould be ftrong and well provided with all 
things. 

That the emperor (if he had not yet done 
it) ſhould revoke all his proceedings, in favour 
of the council of Piſa. This ſhews, how little 
rw þ or his plenipotentiaries knew of what 
paſſed at Rome, ſince it was now three months, 
or more, that the emperor had abandoned 
that council, 

That the pope ſhould thunder his cenſures, 
againſt all the oppoſers of this league and ab- 
bettors of the contrary party. 

That towards the expences of the war, the 
king of England ſhould give the emperor 
100,000 crowns of gold, at three payments ; 
35000 preſently after the declaration of the 
war, as much more when the war was began, 
and 30,000 within three months after. 

That the emperor meant not to enter into 
an league, as guardian to Charles, his grand- 

on. 

That the emperor and king of England 
ſhould ratify the treaty within a month, and 
the pope and king of Arragon within two 
months; with this expreſs declaration, that, 
in caſe the pope and king of Arragon ſhould 
not ratify the treaty by the time appointed, 
it ſhould, however, be in force between the 
—_— and the king of England. 

ſtly, The confederates renounced all ex- 
ceptions whatever, and, particularly, that 
which might be made to another's ſtipulating 
for them. 

Never, perhaps, was ſeen more inſincerity, 
than in-this whole negotiation, ſince of all rhe 
confederates Henry alone intended to keep his 
word. Leo X. ratified not the treaty ; Ferdi- 
nand, as will be ſeen, preſently, diſowned his 
ambaſlador ; and, as for the emperor, he re- 
ceived the money from the king, without 
troubling himſelf to perform his engage ments. 
Thus, Henry was the conſtant dupe of theſe 
pens, who were a little too politick for 

im. 


Ferdi- The treaty being brought to London, Lewis 
nand's am- Carroz de Villaragud, Ferdinand's ambaſlador, 
ballador, approved and ratified it by letters patent of 
ide js April 18th. He declared in theſe letters, 
ſwears ro that, tho he had a ſufficient power from the 
the league King, his maſter, to conclude the league with 
of Mech- the plenipotentiaries of the confederate princes, 
* dab he had not been able, for certain weighty rea- 
. ſons, to be preſent at the ſigning, at Mechlin; 
but being very ſure, the treaty contained only 

what was agreeable to the king, his maſter, 

who defired nothing more earneſtly, than its 
execution, he approved and ratified, in the 

faid king's name, all the articles of the treaty. 

And to remove all occaſion of diſputing the 
validity of his ratification, he incerted the trea- 

ty verbatim, in his letters of ratification, and 
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r 
concluded it again, with the earl of Surrey, 151g. 
Henry's commiſſioner, by vertue of a ful 
power, received for that power. Afterwards, 72% 
the 25th, of the ſame, month, he ſwore to the © 
obſervance of the articles, on the ſquls of Fer- 1 
dinand, king of Arragoh, and Jane, queen of 
Caſtile. It is not certain, whether the amba(- 
ſador was himſelf deceived; or, whether know- 

ing it, voluntarily helped to impoſe on Henry. 

All that can be faid, is, that the great Ie 

cautions taken to hinder his being ſuſpected 
of infincerity, are not very common with thioſe 

who intend to act fairly. cd 


It muſt, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange, that . 
ry is 
a pope, an emperor, and a king o you impoſed 
ſheuld, thus, join, to lay ſuch a inare for a upon. 
young prince of 21 years of age, and who was 
even ſon-in-law to one of them; and, yet it is 
ſcarce to be doubted, that the league conclu- 
ded at Mechlin, in the abſence of the pope's 
and Ferdinand's ambaſſador's, was, thus, pro- 
B to ontangle Henry, under pretence of 
eeping ir the more ſecret. They ſucceeded 
ſo well, that Henry depending on the diver- 
ſions, his pretended allies would make in Gui- 
enne, Bearn, Provence, Dauphine, Burgun- 
dy, flattered himſelf that he might eaſily ex- 
tend his conqueſts, in Picardy. To that end, 
he made extraordinary preparations by ſea 
and land, which put him to a vaſt expence. 
But whilſt we leave him employed in prepar- 
ing for the next campaign, it will be neceſſar 
to relate what paſſed, in Italy. 5 
The Venetians not being able to obtain a , In 
| | * gue 
ace from the emperor, who pretended to between 
ubje& them to very unreaſonable terms, ſol- Lewis XII. 
licited afreſh the negotiation they had began and tbe 
with France. On the other hand, Lewis, to 1 
whom time was precious, readily accepted 
their propoſals. Thus, the league, be- 
tween that monarch and the Venctians, was 
quickly concluded, on the ſame foot as that of 
the year 1498. This was tranſacted by An- 
drew Gritti, who being then priſoner, in France, 
was commiſſioned to conclude it in the {enate's 
name. Preſently after, he was releaſed, as 
well as Alviano, who returned to Venice, was 
made general of the forces of the republic. 

When Lewis XII. had concluded his treaty Lewis 
with the Venetians, he ordered his troops to ſends Tri- 
march into Italy, where they arrived in June, wouille 
As, by the treaty of truce, concluded at Or- 3 
thez, Henry was allowed two months to ſend army. 
his pretended ratificat ions, and, as that term p. Daniel: 
was not yet expired, very probably Lewis ſtill 
flattered himſelf, that Henry would perform 
what Ferdinand had promiſed for him; other- 
wiſe he would not, doubtleſs, have ſent his 
beſt troops, into Italy. In the interim, the 
preparations, which were continuing in Eng- 
land, and the hoſtilities, already began at ſea, 
fince April, berween the French and Engliſh, 
ſhould have convinced him, that Ferdinand 
had deceived him. However this be, the 
French army, under the conduct of la Tri- 
mouille, being arrived on the borders of the 


Milaneſe, Maximilian Storza quitted his capi- 

tal, and retired among rhe Switzers, who were 

to the number of 7 or Sooo men, at 898 
I 5 2 
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Ferdi- 
nand's ge- 
neral goes 
from Mi- 
lan. 
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and Novarta; where they expected: ftippli 
from their on count 1 x 2 r 
Upon the approach of the French, Ray- 
mond de Cardona, WhEU Was ſtill in Lombardy, 
with the Spaniſh army, terired, without mak- 
ing the leaſt motion to aſſiſt rhe duke of Mi- 
lan, "the Italy was not ineluded in the truce 
ot Orther. Very likely, Ferdinand was not 
diſpleaſed, that the French ſhould make ſome 
progreſs in the Milaneſe, to keep them em- 
8 whilſt Henry carried war into 
cardy ; at leaſt, any other reaſon of his Fe 
neral's conduct, can ſcarce be imagined; The 


. |. duke of Milan having no other forces, but 


the Switzers, to oppoſe the French, Milan, 
and the reſt of the towns of the duchy, except 


Como and Novarra, ſubmitted to la Trimouille, 


withour offering to reſiſt, whilſt the Swirzers, 
who were not ſtrong enough to take the field, 


remained immured within the walls of theſe two 


places. 


Whilſt the French were making theſe 


conqueſts, Alviano took, for the Venetians, 


Genoa is 
reſtored to 
France. 
Guicciard. 


La Tri- 
mouille is 
repul ſed 
by the 
Switzers at 
Noyarra. 
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Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and, at laſt, 
Cremona, after a fruitlefs attempt to become 
maſter ot Verona, by intelligence. 
About this time, the faction of the Ador- 
no's, who in Genoa, ſided with France, found 
means to become ſnperior, and put the city 
agaiu, under the dominion of the king. 
Lewis XII, was now in pofkſſion of the 
whole Milaneſe, except Como and Novarra. 
La Frimouiile knowing, the Switzers expected 
a itrong reinforcement trom their own-country 
thought he ſhonld make haſte, and beſiege 
Novarra, before the arrival of theſe troops. 
He, thercfore, marched to the town, and In 


the expectation of taking it, immediatly, fu- 


riouſly ſtormed tit ; bur, whatever bravery the 


French thewed, on this occaſion, they were 


repiilſed, with a very great lofs, which even 
obliged the general to retire to Riotta, a 
village about two miles trom Novarra. In the 
mean while, the Switzers, proud of repul{m 

ſo terrible an aſſault, and en to deſpiſe 
the French, before whom, they had not yet 
dared to appear, in the field, ſnddenty reſolv- 
ed to ſally out of Novarra, and attack the ene- 
my in their camp. This reſolution, was, im- 


mediatly, executed, to the great aſtoniſhment 


of the French, who, not being able to reſiſt 


this unexpected attack, were entirely routed. 
But that was not all, for their confternation, 
after the defeat, was ſo great, that they 
thought it their only ſafety to repaſs the moun- 


tains, and with all poſſible diligence, return in- 


to France; and, the news of their flight, reach- 
ing Genoa, the Adorno's quitted the city, 
to the Fregoſa's their enemies, who choſe for 
doge, Octavian Fregoſa, head of their fami- 
ly and faction. Thus, within the ſpace of a 


wonth, Lewis XII. got and loft Genoa and 


Milan, and Maximilian Sforza, who had been 
expelled out of his duchy, took poſſeſſion 
again; but it was the latter end of the 
year, before he recovered the caſtles of Milan 
and Cremona, kept by the French and Vene- 


tians. 


Alviano 


Ic&tires. 


Guicclard 


The revolution, in the king of France's 
affairs, occaſioned much the ſame to thoſe 
: . 


* 


of ENN GLA D. Of 
of the Venetians; for Alviano, their general, 1513. 
no ſooner heard of the French army's misfor= ww 
tune, but he 'haftily Tctired into the rerrito- * 
rieb of Venice, and befieged' Verona; but 
Raymond de Cardona; who had aflected 4 
ſort v neutrality, whilſt the French were in 
the'Milaneſe, knowing they were ont of Italy, 
turned his forces againſt Alviano; and, he 
nor only forced him to raife the ſiege of Ve- 
rona, but even purſuing him, from place to 
place, obtained over him, a fignal victory, 
which obliged the Venctians to refer their 
differences to the e, tho? he had declared 
againſt them, by aiifting the emperor ; the 
necefſity of their affairs obliging them to take 
that ſtep, in order to gain time; for they had 
loſt all their towns, in the Milaneſe, and the it 
own country had been horribly ravaged by 
the Spaniſh troops, even within fight of Ve- 
nice. | | 

Whilſt theſe things were acting, in Italy, 
Henry was preparing to paſs into France, with 
a numerous army. But, before I ſpeak of 
the ſuccefs of his firſt campaign, it will be 
neceflary, briefly, to mention what pafied at 
his own comt, and which it will be worth 
While to infift on a moment. Thomas Wolicy Thomas 
had been introduced to court, by the biſhop Wolſey 
of Wincheſter. Soon after, he was made privy- becomes 


cotmſc}lor, and as ſuch, had opportunity to Plime mi- 


make himſelf better known to the king, and p, 
gain his eſteem, as well by his own qualificati- : 
ons, as by the intereſt ot the biſhop, his be- 
netactor, who ceaſed not ro cauſe the kit g to 
admire the ſtrength of his genius, and obſe ve, 
how fit he was for the greateſt affairs. Wolſey, 
on his part, did not neglect what he thuught 
capable of increafing Henry's opinion of him; 
for, to an indefatigable application, and ex- 
treme diligence, in all the affairs he was 
charged with, he added, a blind condeſcen- 
ſion for all his maſter's paſſions. The kin 
was highly pleaſed, to ſee, in his court Ae, 
council, a churchman, leſs rigid and ſcrupulous 
than the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the old 
biſhop of Winchetter ; for Wolſcy danced, ſung, 
laughed, and played with the young courticrs, 
who were moiſt in favour; end, if Polidore 
Virgil is to be credited, who loved him nor, 
neither had reaſon to love him, he carried 
his complaiſance ſo far, as to lend the king 
his houſe, for his molt ſecret pleaſures. Heu- 
ever this be, his condeſenfion, joined to his 
talents for buſineſs, and a pretty extenſive 
knowledge, in divinity, which he had acquir- 
ed, as well as the King, by reading the works 
of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon gave him the ad- 
vantage over all the other courtiers; and, 
wheat ſaw himſelf well fixed, he mace it his 
particular buſineſs, to ſhew rhe king his er- 
rors, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, and 
how his youth had been abuſed. By this 
method, he inſinuated to him, by degrees, 
that he was ill ſerved, and wan'cd an able 
miniſter, capable of caſing him, in the ad- 
miniſtration of the moſt important affairs, 
and, of ſhewing him the conſequences ; in 
ſhort, he ſo managed, rhat he became himſelt, 
that miniſter, which he adviſed the king s | 
? lee 7 
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ſeek, and, by degrees, was intruſted with the 
care and conduct of Henry's principal affairs. 
His credit rendered him haughty, ptoud, 
inſolent, and ungrateful, to his old friends; 
in a word, he was taxed with all the failings 
of this nature, which favourites are uſually 
charged with, and which, indeed, few of 
them can avoid; for, Wolſey, like moſt o- 
thers, grew extremely obnoxious, chiefly, be- 
cauſe his counſels were always ſelt-intereſted, 
which the event diſcovered to all, but the king, 
who was blind in that reſpect. His favour and 
credit, cauſed rhe moſt powerful princes of 
Europe, to ftrive to gain him to their intereſts, 
and glory, at leaſt, outwardly, in being of 
the A of his friends ; and, the reaſon is, 
becauſe, during this reign, the affairs of Eu- 
rope, were in ſuch a ſituation, that England 
was capable of making the balance incline to 
the (ide ſhe eſpouſed. Wolſey knew how to 
improve this advantage, to render himſelf the 
richeſt and moſt powerſul ſubject, that ever 
was ; but laboured not, with the ſame ardor, 
for his maſter's honour, as for his own inter- 
elt. After he was declared prime miniſter, 
he managed, during the ſpace of 17 years, 
all the King's affairs, both foreign and do- 
meſtick. 3 
Before Henry was ready to paſs into France, 
the war was already began, at ſea; for, in April, 
admiral Howard putting to ſea, with 3 2 ſhips 
of war, whilit rhe French fleet remained, at 
Breſt, expecting fix gallies that Pregent was 
to bring from Marſcilles, approached Breſt, 
reſolving to attack the French ſhips, as they 
lay, at anchor, but, on notice, that Pregent 
was arrrived, at Conquer, he failed that way, 
to endeavour to take the ſix gallies, and at- 
racked them, indeed, with great bravery ; 
and, during the fight, his ſhip being grap- 
pled with Pregent's galley, he entered it, ſword 
in hand, which, at firſt, cauſed great diſorder ; 
but, unfortunately, the galley being, after- 


wards, diſengaged, he was lett in the hands 


of his enemies, with a few attendants; and, 


being unknown, was knocked over- board, 


with a half-pike. The loſs of the admiral, 


cauſed ſuch a conſternation, in the Engliſh 


fleet, that they durſt not continue the fight. 
The news being carried to court, the king 
conferred the office of lord admiral, on Tho- 
mas Howard, brother to the deceaſed. In 
the interim, as the French fleet, by receiving 
a ſtrong reinforcement, was become ſuperior 
to the Engliſh, the laſt returned to ſome port, 
in England, expecting the arrival of the new 
admiral; and, the French, encouraged by 
the retreat of the Engliſh, failed to the coaſt 
of England, and, even made a deſcent, in Suſ- 
ſex, and carried away ſome booty. _ 

In the interim, Henry was preparing to 


prepares to Carry war into France, tho' none of his pre- 
paſsinto tended allies, had yet, made the leaſt ſtep to- 


France, 


Hall, 


wards performing the treaty of Mechlin; for, 
Leo X, had not ratified the treaty, and no- 


thing was farther from his thoughts, than the 


ſending of an army, into Provence, or Dau- 

phine ; the emperor began, to ſeek excuſes, 

not to cnter Burgundy, with an army, tho he 
? | 


* 


had poſitively promiſed it; and, as for Ferdi- 
nand, he had not only concealed from Henry, 
his one year's truce with France, but was even 
trying to amuſe him with hopes, that he was 
directly going to make a powerful diverſion, 
in Guienne , and he ſo artfully acted his part, 
that it was June, before Henry: was fully in- 
formed of the truce of Orthez. Henry, in- 
cenſed, at ſuch a fraud, diſpatched an ambaſſa- 
dor, to the king, his tather-in-law, to upbraid 
him with breach of faith, and ſummon him to 
execute the treaty ot Mechlin, or rather, that 
ſigned by his ambaſlador, in his name, at 
London. Whereupon Ferdinand, ſeeing he 
could no longer wear the mask, diſowned his 
ambaſlador, and ſaid, he had exceeded his in- 
ſtructions; however, he confeſſed, that he had 
concluded a truce for a year, with Lewis XII, 
being _ by the neceſſity of his affairs, 
but promiſed to do wonders, when it was ex- 

pired, and adviſed his ſon-in-law, to accept 
of the truce, that they might, afterwards, 
unite tHeir forces, and jointly invade the com- 
mon enemy. But Henry could no longer rely 
on ſuch promiſes. Thus, by the artifice of 
the pope, emperor, and Ferdinand, he {aw 
himſelt engaged to carry war, alone, into the 
enemy's country, which was to have been at- 
racked in four ſeveral quarters, He was not 
convinced of their inſincerity, till it was, al- 
moſt, too late to recede, the greateſt part of 
his army having already paſied the ſea, and 
juſt entering on action. Happily for him, 
Lewis XII, deceived by the treaty of truce, 
concluded, at Orthez, had, now, ſent his beſt 
troops into Italy, imagining Henry would 
accept of the truce, purſuant to Ferdinand's en- 


gagement. | 
n after, Henry received a letter from The empe- 


the emperor, with many excu'es, that it was 
impoſſible for him, this year, to lead an ar- 
my into Burgundy, but he would punctually ry. 


perform his engagement next year; however, Herbert. 


to ſhew, he meant not to forſake him, he ſaid, 
he would come and ſerve as a volunteer, in 
his army. Thus, of the four allies, who were 
to act, at once, againſt France, Henry, alone, 
was charged with the burden of the war. 
Edward IV, his grandfather, had been, for- 
merly, in much the ſame caſe, and thought it 
no diſhonour to make a ſpeedy peace, with 
Lewis XI, when diſappointed by his allies. 
If Henry had followed his example, he would 
have terribly embarraſſed thoſe, by whom he 
was deceived ; but being greedy of glory, 
would ſhew he had no occaſion for them. He 
had fo relied on the ſincerity of his allies, that 
tho” the treaty of Mechlin was not to be ra- 
tified by the pope and the king of Arragon, 
till the 5th of June, he had cauſed the beſt 
part of his army to paſs over to Calais, in the 
middle of May. Ir is evident, the ratificati- 
on of the treaty of Mechlin, had been ſo long 
retarded, only to engage Henry beyond a poſ- 
_ of receding. 


Before the departure of the firſt troops, The earl - 
Henry had beheaded the earl of Suffolk, priſo- of Suffolk - 
ner in the tower, cver ſince the on of Hen- 8 IQ 

Caſtile, 2 Han 20 


ry VII, who gave hay I, king o 
11 | politive 
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1513. poſitive promiſe, to ſpare that lord's life ; but, 

probably, he gave the prince, his ſon, orders, 

like thoſe given by king David to Solomon, 

his ſucceſſor, with reſpeEt to Joab. The hi- 

ſtorians have endeavoured to diſcover Henry's 

inducement, ar ſuch a juncture, to put the 

earl of Suffolk to death, who was nor in a con- 

dition to hurt him; but they have ſaid nothing 
ſatisfaCtory. 

The Eng The two bodies of troops, tranſported to 

liſh be- Calais, departed thence the 17th of June, un- 

liege Le- der the conduct of the earl of Shrewsbury, and 

A& Pub, the lord Herbert, in order to march to Te- 

roeunne, to which they laid ſiege; but the king 

departed not from England, till the zoth of 


the ſame month, having conſtituted queen Ca- 


tharine, regent. He arrived the fame day, at 
Calais, being attended by Thomas Wolſey, his 
prime miniſter, Charles Brandon, another fa- 
vourite, lately made viſcount PIfle, with many 
other lords. Whilſt the troops continued the 
ſiege of Teronenne, he remained at Calais, 
with a body of gooo men, ready to march on 
the firſt occation . but, at laſt, having certain 
advice, that the duke of Longueville was ap- 
proaching to relieve the town, he haſtened 
from Calais, to the ſiege, where he arrived 
the 4th of Auguſt. On the gth, the emperor 
came, and conferred with him, between Aire 
and Teroeunne, and three days after, repaired 
to the camp, and ſerved as a volunteer, under 
the king, making no ſcruple to receive 100 
crowns a day for his pay. By this mark of 
efteem, and the imaginary honour he did the 
king, he meant to make amends for his breach 
of taith, and the 100,000 crowns received for 
an expedition, which he had never intended 
to make. 

The battle In the interim, the duke of Longueville, 

of Spurs. WhO commanded the French army, approach- 


| Herbert. ing Terocunne, Henry paſſed the Lys, with 


the greateit part of his troops, in order to 
meet him. The two armies engaged, but not 
long; for rhe fight was hardly began, when 
the French, by what accident is unknown, ran 
away, in contuſion, withour any poſſibility of 
their being rallied ; bur the principal officers 
choſe rather to be taken priſoners, than fol- 
low ſo diſhonourable an example. The duke 
of Longueville was of the number, with che- 
valier Bayard, la Fayette, Buſſi d' Amboile, 
and ſome others of the greateſt diſtinction. This 
battle, if ſuch a rout may be ſo termed, was 
called, the battle of Guinegaſte, and by ſome, 
the battle of Spurs, the French making more 
uſe of their ſpurs, than their ſwords. Whilſt 
the two armies were in view, before the en- 
gagement, a body of French attempted to in- 
troduce a convoy of proviſions into the town, 
but were repulſed by the lord Herbert, who 
Terounne was left to guard the trenches. After the bat- 
ſurrendCrs. 116 the beſieged deſpairing of relief, ſurren- 
Hall. 4ered the city the 22d of Auguit, and the 
king, in company with the emperor, entered 
on the 24th. | 
Henry It ſeemed to be Henry's deſtiny, to be al- 
gives the ways the emperor's dupe; for, after the taking 
place of Tcrouenne, Maximilian, who had only ſer- 
ror, who ved, at the ſiege, as a volunteer, found means 
Tazes it. , 


to have the place delivered to him, and, im- 1513. 
mediarely, ordered it to be demoliſhed. It Wy w 
is hard to conceive, what induced Henry to 

this condeſcenſion; and, all that can be con- 
jectured is, that there was, perhaps, in the 
capitulation, ſome article againſt the razing of 

the place; but that altering his mind, he was 
willing to fave his honour, by delivering it to 

the emperor. Tho' this were the caſe, there 

would be no leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed at his 
management. It is eaſy to perceive it was 

very advantageous to Charles ot Auſtria, grand- 

ſon to Maximilian, that Terocunne belonged 
neither to the French nor the Engliſh; bat 

what intereſt conld Henry have to loſe ſo many 

men, and ſo much time, to take a place, in 

order to have it razed, in favour of Maximilian, 

who had not merired ſuch a condeſcenfion ? 

The ſeaſon being not tar advanced, Henry 
reſolved, before the end of the campaign, to 23 
beſiege 'Tournay ; whether he heard the place nav. 
was ill provided, or the emperor's intrigucs Mezerai, 
had again influenced his council, for the con- 
ne of Tournay, which lies at ſome diitance 
rom Calais, was much leſs advantageous to 
Henry, than to the archduke Charles, whoſe 
dominions it ſecured ; whereas Boulogne would 
have been, without doubt, much more coi.ve= 
nient for the King, by reaſon ot the ne igbour- 
hood of Calais. However, the ſiege of Jour- 
nay was reſolved, probably, becauſe the em- 
peror hoped the king would give him that 


place as he had done Terovenne; but he 


found againſt him, intereſts ſtronger than thoſe 

of the king himſelf, which oppoſed his deſigns. 
Whilſt preparations were making ior the 

ſiege, Henry paid a vilit to Marga ſ ct, go- 

verneſs of the Low- Countries, who was at 

Liſſe, and ſtaid three days with her. Then 

he returned to his army, which was marchi:'g 

to Tournay, but the emperor left the king, on 

ſome diſguſt, the reaſon whereof is not known ; 

The next day, the 15th of September, the 

army arrived before Tournay, which held out Tourna 

but ſeven or eight days. Henry entered the A. Pab. 

city on the 24th, a month after his entry into 

Terouenne. By the capitulation, the inhabi- 

tants were to have their antient privileges, on 

paying to Henry, a ſmall annual acknowledg- 

ment of 4000 livres Teurnois, for 10 years 


only 
Afeer the taking of Tournay, the king call- Henry 
ing a council of war, it was debated, whether keeps 


it was proper to keep the place, which ſeem- Tournap. 


ed to be difficult, on acccunt of its d iſtance 
from Calais; but, after a long debate, it was 
reſolved to keep it, and leave Sir Edward 
Poynings for governor, with a itrong garriſcn. 
The contrariety of the two reſolutions, with 
regard to Terouenne and Tournay, will, per- 
haps, appear ſtrange. The firſt of theſe places, 
which was neareſt Calais, and ſecured the road 
from Calais to Tournay, was demoliſhed ; and 
the ſecond, which could not without great 
difficulty be relieved, was deemed neceſſary 
to be kept. This contrariety could only pro- 
ceed from Wolſey's (intereſt, vhOꝰ influenced 
the council, as he pleaſed ; for he had caſt his 


eyes on the biſhoprick of Tournay, as a thing 


Very 


Rem 
On t. 
treat 
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1513. : very convenient for him, whereas that of Te- 
WyYw rouenne was nothing in compartfon'; and, ac- 
cordingly, he, afterwards, found means to ob- 
tain the adminiſtration of this ſee, under pre- 
tende, that the biſhop refuſed to ſwear fealty 
to the king. This is the true reaſon, why it 
was reſolved to keep Tournay, and, perhaps, 
of undertaking the ſiege. 

The next day, after the king's entry into 
8 Tournay, the princeſs Margaret, ducheſs 
me and dowager of Savoy, and the archduke Charles, 
{cc Henry her nephew, came to congratulate him on his 
at Tour- new conqueſt. The fortnight they ſtaid with 
nay, him, he took care to entertain them, with all 
oe et ſorts of diverſions, as juſts, rurnaments, run- 

411. . . 

ning at the ring, balls, maſquerades, and the 
like; and, in the interim, amidft all theſe di- 
verſions, the miniſters of the two courts, be- 
gan a treaty, which was concluded a few days 
after. 
Henry re- Margaret and Charles being returned to 
turns cher Lille, Henry repaid their viſit, and was re- 
Naw trea- Ccived wich all imaginable reſpett and civility; 
ty a: Liſle, and, ſome days after, on the 15th of Octo- 
Act. Pub. ber, they figned a treaty, importing, that 
Herbert. tho? Henry had bound himſelf not to repaſs 
into England till the war was ended, he ſhould, 
> however, have liberty to return thither, with 
his army. | 
Thar, during the winter, the emperor 
ſhould keep, in Artois and Hainault, a body 
of 4000 horſe, and 6000 foot, for the defence 
as well of Tournay and the Tournaiſis, as of 
the archduke's dominions. 
Thar, for the maintenance of theſe troops, 
Henry ſhould pay the emperor 200,000 crowns, 
at ſeveral payments. 950 
That, betore the iſt of June, next year, 
Henry ſhould carry war into Guienne, Nor- 


Margaret 


and 


mandy, or Picardy, and the emperor into 


ſome other province of France. i 

That, before the 15th of May, the empe- 
ror, the ducheſs Margaret, the archduke 
Charles, the king of England, queen Catha- 
rine, and the princeſs Mary, ſhould meet all 
rogether, at Calais, to celebrate the arch- 
duke's marriage with the princeſs Mary, ac- 
cording to the treaty concluded, between the 

- emperor and the late king Henry VII. 


Remarks Whatever was to be done, Henry mult al- 
on the ways tind money. The emperor had already 
reaty. received 100,000 crowns of gold, without 


having executed any of his engagements en- 
tered into, by the treaty of Mechlin, and 
found means to procure 200,000 more by the 

refent treaty, beſides the advantage of razing 
3 which very much annoyed his 
grandſon, the archduke's dominions; nay, it 
is very probable, the diſguſt, which made 
him quit the king's army, proceeded from his 
not being able to perſuade him to promiſe him 
Tournay, alſo, when taken; which manifeſtly 
ſhews, that he looked upon Henry, as a no- 
vice, eaſily to be enſnared. Certainly, Hen- 
ry's many falſe ſteps, in the beginning of his 
reign, dan only be excuſed, by his little know- 
ledge of the character of the princes, with 
whom he treated. | 5 
Doubtleſs, Ferdinand was of the ſame opt- 
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nion, concerning Henry, his ſon-in-law, for, 15 T3. 
notwithſtanding, the ill turn he had ferved Www 
him laſt year, he had, ſtill, the aſſurance to Ferdinand 
fend him an ambaſſador, at Liſle, to propoſe pf ata 


16 new 
a new league, as if his word had been more to league to 


be relied on, than ſome months before; but Henry. 
It does not appear, that Henry was, then, in- 
clined to truſt to his promiſes. 

Henry departed from Liſle the 17th of Oc- Henry re- 
tober, and on the 24th arrived, at his palace, unt to 
at Richmond, after a glorious campaign. I call — 
it glorious, if the ſucceſs of his arms be only Hall. 
conſidered ; but, in another reſpett, it was not Stow. 
very honourable, ſince he had been the dupe 
of the pope, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, who 
had thrown upon him the whole burden of the 
war, which ſhould have been common to all 
the four. It is true, he had taken Terouenne 
and Tournay ; but the firſt of theſe places be- 
ing given to the emperor, and razed, was to 
him of no benefit; and, as for Tournay, he 
never reaped any conſiderable advantage from 
it, by reaſon of its diſtance from Calais. Wol- 
ſey was the only gainer by ir, the biſhoprick 
ot that city, which he obtained in the end, to- 
gether with the abbey of St. Amand, being of 
a much greater revenue, than what the king 
himſelt received from Tournay and its territory. 

The ill ſucceſs of the Italian campaign, had The Swit- 
put Lewis XII's affairs, in a bad condition, zers enter 
and the loſs of the battle of Guinegatte, with Burgun- 
the taking of Terouenne and Tournay, had = TRY" 
entirely diſordered them; bur this was a trifle, 3 
in compariſon of the danger France was in, by P. Daniel. 
a Swiſs invaſion, after the French were driven 
out of the Milaneſe; for, the warlike Swit- 
zers, excited againſt Lewis, by the pope and 
the emperor, not being ſatisfied with their ad- 
vantages over him in Italy, reſolbed to attack 
him in his own kingdom. The opportunity 
was favourable, by-reafon of the ſeveral fore- 
mentioned junctures; therefore; to improve 
this opportunity, the Switzers levied 15009 
men, to whom tho emperot joined all the no- 
bility of Franche-Comte, and ſome German 
_ under 2 er of Utrick, duke of 

irtemberg. This army entering the duch . 
of — esel before Ph jon, ri — 2 
la Trimouille, lately terurned: from Italy, had jon. 
ſhur himſelf up with ſome troops; but that 


'T" 
- 
— 4; 


. * . 
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it fix weeks; but, ar laſt, ſceing that by the 

loſs of Dijon, not only Burgundy, but all the 

reſt of France would be in great danger, he 
thought he ſhould hinder it, without waiting 
Lewis's orders, which might come too late, 

by a capitulation with the Switzers, wherein 

he bound himſelf to pay them 400,000 crowns, 

of which he paid down 20,000, and promiſed, 

in the king's name, that he would deſiſt from 

all his pretenſions to the duchy of Milan. 

The Switzers, pleaſed with their expedition, 
retired into their own country, carrying with _ 
them four hoſtages, who found means to eſcape, Lewis 
when they knew the king refuſed to ratify the makes a 


* * . h 
capitulation. | | | | 2 wit 
Lewis XII, finding himſelf. attacked, in fo mal pr 


many places, and not doubting, that the pope Mezerai, | 
and Herbert, 
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| 
1513. and the king of Arragon created him all theſe drawing him into a war with France, had on- 15 13. 
Wy wv troubles, reſolved, at laſt, to be reconciled with ly his own intereſt in view. On the other wy | 


enmity againſt him; for, 


the pope. This agreement was the more eaſy, 
as Leo X, had not, like Jon te a perſonal 
Ince the French were 


out of Italy, he had nothing to demand of the 


king, but the diſſolving of the council of Pi- 
ſa, without which, indeed, he could not con- 
ſent to a peace; and, the council was grown 
ſo thin, that Lewis, in forſaking it, made no 
great ſacrifice to the pope. It is true, the 


hand, he was not better pleaſed with the king 
of Arragon, nor had reaſon to be ſo; and, as 
for the emperor, he had performed nothing of 
what he had promiſed. All theſe conſidera- 
tions having, at laſt, opened his eyes, produc- 
ed a peace with France, which was concluded 
the next year. But before we cloſe this, it will 
be neceſſary to relate what paſſed, during the 
campaign, between the Engliſh and Scots, 


| ſubmitting in a point he had, hitherto, open- James IV, ſeeing Henry ready to carry war War be- 
ly, maintained, ſeemed to be ſomething diſ- into France, called his parliament, and repre- 2 
honourable; but, as the council of Piſa had ſented to them the indignities Scotland had 2 my 
been properly ſummoned againſt Julius II, he ſuffered from the Engliſh, ſince the laſt peace land. 
thought he might, without reproach, yield to Breton's affair was not forgot in this enumera- Buchanan, 


The pope - 


exhorts 
Henry to 
peace. 
A&- Pub. 
March 16. 
Guicciard. 


another pope. However, Lewis perceiving, 
that by his reconciliation with Leo X, he 
ſhould take from the kings of England and 
Arragon the pretence they uſed to make war 
upon him, was, at length, induced to renounce 
his council, and acknowledge thar of Lateran. 
This renunciation was ſolemnly made in the 
eh ſeſſion, held about the end of Decem- 
r. 
Leo X, in the beginning of his pontificate, 
wrote to Henry, as to all the reſt of the prin- 
ces, carneſtly exhorting him to peace; for, in 
this manner, he was to talk, in order to diſ- 
charge the duty ot the common father of Chri- 
ſtians. N who ſaw, plainly, and was, 


afrerwards, ftill, more fully convinced, that 


tion. But the beſt reaſon, he alledged to in- Herbert. 


duce the Scots to a. war, was, that France, the 


- ancient and faithful ally of Scotland, being a- 


bout to be attacked by the king of England, 
he could nor diſpenſe with affiiting her. This 
reaſon, tho' very plauſible, was not, however 
univerſally approved; for, many thought ir 
ſtrange, that the king ſhould, thus, wantonly, 
and without a preſſing neceſſity, break a peace 
advantageous to Scotland, ſolemnly ſworn to, 
and even, lately, renewed. But the king's 
creatures and the penſioners of France, whom 
Lamothe, the French ambaſſador, had now 
prepared to ſerve the king, his maſter, on this 
occaſion, carried it, by a great majority; ſo 
that war was determined. 


Oo oe 2 Ge 


this was only grimace, anſwered, he could not Henry was in France, when James aſſemb- james IV. 

| make peace without his allies, and, that a ſe- led his army, to invade England, according enters 

| | | 1 peace would be directly contrary to all to the preceding reſolution; but to keep . r 

| is engagements. This reply diſpleaſed not ſome ſort of formality, James wrote him a lct- _—_— 
the pope, who then ſought only to raiſe ene- ter, and ſent it by a herald, who found him ,, Henry. 

mies to France; but when he was ſure of his at the ſiege of Terouenne. This letter, dated Act. Pub. 

| agreement with Lewis, he took occaſion to the 26th of July, contained the grievances, Hall. 

| ſend another Letter to Henry, telling him, he James believed to have cauſe to complain of, 


never intended to perſuade him to make a ſe- and a declaration of war, in caſe he deſiſted 


. 


arate peace, but as he had taken arms ſolely not from his invaſion of France. Henry could 
bor the defence of the church, and the holy not ſend his anſwer, till the 12th of Auguſt, 
ſee, and had, by his late victories, attained the ſubſtance whereof was, That he was Henry's 
the end he had propoſed, it was reaſonable he not at all ſurpriſed to ſee him break the anſwer. 


ſhould lay them down, ſince the prince, who 
oppreſſed the church, was returned to his obe- 


dience. 'This letter was dated December the 
' + 17th, about the time of the tenth ſeſſion of 


the council of Lateran, wherein the French 
ambaſſadors made a ſolemn ſubmiſſion in their 
maſter's name. 


peace, on trilling pretences, ſince he, there- 
« in, only imitated. the inſincerity of his an- 
ce ceſtors and progenitors. Then he upbraid- 
© ed him, that whilſt he knew him to be in 
« England, he never ſhewed, either by letter 
ce or ambaſſador, that he intended to eſpouſe 
© the king of France's quarrel, but waited 


my Nothing contributed more to open Henry's © for his departure, to execute his unjuſt de- 
abuſes, eyes, than this ſeeond letter; for, he imagin- © ſigns; adding, that knowing him perfectly, 


ed, when he proteſted, that he took arms in 
deſence of the church, his allies knew, he did 
not mean, for all that, to neglect his own in- 
tereſt, that language being, properly, only to a- 
muſe the publick. He had the more reaſon to 
believe it, as, even in the treaty of league, 
each of the allies had evidently propoſed to 
himſelf, temporal advantages; and yet, he ſaw, 
the pope had no ſooner obtained his deſire, 
bur he took the words of the preamble of the 


treaty, in the literal ſenſe, as, if there had 


been, indeed, no other deſign, than to labour 
for the church, and, under that colour, pre- 
tended. to diſſolve a league formed, by him- 


ſelf. This convinced him, that the pope, in 


© he had foreſeen his breach of faith, and for 
ce that reaſon, before he paſſed into France, 
ce had taken ſuch a courſe, and ſo well pro- 
ce vided for the defence of his kingdom, that 
« he did not queſtion, by God's help, to fru- 
« ſtrate all the endeavours of ſchiſmaticks, 
© excommunicated by the pope and council of 
&« Lateran; that, beſides, he hoped to have 
« it very ſoon in his power, to requite him, 
« and, in the mean time, would not fail to 
« take the moſt effectual methods, to deprive 
« him and his poſterity of all hope, of ever 
ce inheriting the kingdom, he was going 10 
ce perfidioully to invade. After that, he ſet 
« before his eyes the example of the king of 

Ns ER : „Laparre, 
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1513. Navarre, who for taking part with France, 
| cc was are of his ne lon, without 


« hopes of being ever reſtored. As for the 
« pretended grievances, alledged in his letter, 
cc he ſaid, they had been fo often anſwered, 
ce that all farther mention of them was entire- 
« ly needleſs. But for the king of Scotland's 
« ſymmoning him to deſiſt from the war with 
& France, he told him, he did not acknow- 
ce ledge him for a competent judge in his af- 
ce fairs with Lewis XII; and, notwithſtand- 
« ing, his menaces, would continue the war. 
« He concluded, with ſaying, that he might 
ce be aſſured he would omit no opportunity to 
< be revenged, wherein he hoped to ſucceed, 
ce with the help of God and St. George.” 
James James ſtayed not for an anſwer to his letter, 
takes Nor- to take the field; for, on the 22d of Auguſt, 
bam. he entered Northumberland, and took ſeveral 
oo * places, particularly Norham- caſtle. The Eng- 
liſh writers affirm, his army to be 60,000 
ſtrong; nay, ſome mount the number to 
100,000, Which is hardly credible ; however, 
it cannot be doubted it was very numerous, 
conlidering the care Buchanan takes to ſhew, 
it was extremely leſſened by deſertions, and 
by being kept unemployed for ſome time. The 
The earl earl of Surrey was then in Yorkſhire, with 
of Surrey 20,000 men; but, at the firſt news of the 
my Scots entering England, he marched, immedi- 
him, and ately, towards them, and the 4th of Septem- 
offers him ber, came near enough to ſend and ofter them 
battle. battle, by a herald, who reported, that the 
de king of Scotland accepted it for the Friday fol- 
Herbert, Jowing. James was then encamped on the 
edge of mount Cheviot, where it was difficult 
to attack him; and, therefore, the earl of 
Surrey, ſecing the Scots would fight only in 
ſo advantageous a poſt, reſolved to ſtay till 
they deſcended: on the plain. The Engliſh 
not appearing on the day appointed, an old 
Scotch lord took occaſion to repreſent to the 
King, that he had done enough to ſave his ho- 
nour; that it was not prudent to fight the 
Engliſh in their own. country; but the beſt 
way would be to retire with his booty into 
Scotland, where it would be in his power to 
fight, or avoid a battle, as he plcaſed. That 
as he had taken arms only to make a diver- 
ſion, in favour of France, he no leſs employ- 
ed the Engliſh forces, without fighting, than 
by hazarding a battle; that, on this occaſion, 
he ought not to litten to the intereſted coun- 
cils of the French ambaſſador, who only want- 
cd to hazard ſome great action, at another's 
expence, in order to free the king his maſter 
from his preſent ſtraights; but in ſerviug 
France, Scotland was, likewiſe to be regard- 
ed. This advice ſeemed too cautious to the 
king; for, as he had reſolved to give battle, 
he flercely replied, he would fight the Engliſh, 
were they 100,000. In the interim, the carl 
of Surrey, to draw him from his poſt, march- 
ed along a river which parted the two armies, 
as if he intended to enter Scotland, through 
Carliſle, the road to which place he ſeemed to 
take. James having notice of it, ſer fire to 
his camp, and marched along the ſame river 
on the oppoſite fide; but, unfortunately, for 


the Scots ſaid, it was not the body of their Buchanan. 


and that the body which the Engliſh took for 


c ty, concluded, between the late king of 


© excommunicate, by the cardinal archbiſhop 
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him, the ſmoak of his own camp hindered him 15 13. 
from ſeging the Engliſh, who forded the river a 
unpereeived. Then James halting about Flod- Battle of 
don, drew up his army. Here it was the carl omen 
of Surrey attacked him, having paſſed, with James is 
difficulty, a ſort of moraſs, between the two defeared 
armies. The particulars of this battle, are ſo and flain. 
variouſly related by the hiſtorians of both na- —— 
tions, that the one cannot be followed, with- apts 
out departing from the other. But as to the 

ſucceſs, it is not the ſame; for, they all agree, 

the Scots loſt the day, after valiantly fighting 


till night, which parted the combatants. The 


two armies retiring, the Engliſh knew not 
they were victorious, tilll the morning, when 
they ſaw, their enemies had quitted the field 
of battle, with all their artillery. The Eng- 
lifh own, they loſt 5000 men, in this battle, 
which was fought the gth of September; but 
they ſay the Scots loſt 10,000. The Scots pre- 


tend, there were only 5000 {lain, on each ſide, 


but confeſs their loſs was very conſiderable, 

by the great number. of lords and officers of 

their nation, killed in the battle; whereas 

the Engliſh loſt not one perſon of diſtinction. 

King James was necer more ſcen after the 

battle. The Engliſh imagined, they found The Eng- 
his body wounded in two places, on a heap liſh be- 
of dead, and orderad it to be put into a ub * 
leaden coffin, without, however, daring to found his 
bury it, becauſe he died excommunicate. But body. 


king; for, they affirmed, that before the Hall. 
battle, he had cauſed five men, of his own 
ſtature, to wear the ſame arms with himſelf, 


the kings, was one Elphinſton's, who greatly 
reſembled him; however, they could not tell 


what was become of the king. One faid, 


indeed, he ſaw him ride over the Tweed, at- 


ter the battle. But as the fight laſted till 


night, this evidence is not much to be de- 
pended on. It was, however, the foundation 
of the report of his not being dead. Some 


ſuſpected, he was killed, in retiring out ot 
the battle, by the lord Alexander Humes, or 


his vaſlals; but this fact was never well prov- 
ed. However. this be, it: was never known, 
for certain, whether the body found by the 
Engliſh, on the ficld of battle, was the king's Henry de- 
or nor. In the interim, Henry ſuppoſing it fires the 
to be the very corpſe of James IV, wrote to Pope 
the pope for a diſpenſation to inter it in St. _—_— 
Paul's church. Leo X, replied, by a brief, —_ 
ſignifying, That it was fer forth to him, The popc's 
ce from the king of England, that, in a trea- anſwer. 


« Scotland and Henry VII, and renewed by 
« Henry VIII, the firſt had ſubmitted to an 
© excommunication, in caſe he acted in 
breach of it, and yet had broken the peace; 
cc that, therefore, he had been pronounced 


« of York, by vertue of a power granted by 
c Julius II; that he died in a battle, witliou- 
« having been abſolved; but in conſideration 
« of his royal dignity and nearneſs of blood, 
« the king of England deſired permiſſion to 
« bury him, in conſecrated ground. Upen 

11 G « theſe 
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1513. © theſe accounts, the pope, was pleaſed to 
A gat his requeſt, conſidering, as he was 

ce told, and ought to believe, Jumes in his 
laſt moments, ſhewed ſome ſigns of repent- 
te ance, ſuch as his circumſtances would admit; 
that, therefore, he appointed the biſhop of 
London, or any other biſhop the king ſhould 
e pleaſe tonominate, to inquire into the mat- 
© ter; and if it was found, James had ſhewn 
any ſigns of contrition, before his death, 
he gave him power to abſolve him, that, 


* however, the abſolurion ſhould ſerve for no 


<« other purpoſe, than his interment, in holy 
«© ground; moreover, he ordered the biſhop 
© to enjoin the king of England, to undergo 
« ſome convenient or ſuitable penance, in the 
c name of the deceaſed king. 

Remarks Among many remarks, that might be 
upon this made on this brief, I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
brief. this one. There was no declaration of war, 
between James and Henry, before James's 
letter, dated the 16th of July, and received 
the 12th of Auguſt, nor any hoſtility commit- 
ted before the 22d of Auguit, when James en- 
tered England. So the king of Scotland can- 
not be ſaid to have violated the truce till that 
time. Now, he died the gth of September, 
excommunicated by the cardinal of York, who 
was then ambaſlador, at Rome. Hence, I 
think, it may be infered, that the cardinal 
excommunicated James, without know- 
ing the cauſe, or hearing his reaſons, and, 
ö upon a bate letter ſent him, by 
enry, that the king of Scotland intended to 
break the peace; ſince, I ſay, he only intended 
to break the peace, ſince there is no likelihood, 
that from the 22d of Auguſt, when James en- 
tered England, to the 9th of September, the 
day of his death, the cardinal, who was at 
Rome, could have been intormed of the actual 
rupture, and proceeded to an excommunication. 
I ſay nothing ot the ſuppoſition that James, 
ſlain on the ſpot, ſhewed any ſigns of repent- 
ance, apr ay; as it was even, uncertain, 
whether the body they would have interred, 
was the king of Scotland's. I paſs over, like- 
wiſe, the limitation ſet ro the abſolution, that 
it ſhould ſerve only for interring the dead 
prince, in holy ground, and the penance en- 
joined a living perſon, in the name of a dead 
one. Every reader may make what reflections 

he thinks proper on theſe things, 

1514 Such being the ſituation of the affairs of 
3 Europe, at the end of the year 15 13, it is not 
vr ſurpriſing, that the pro) and intereſts of 
princes of the princes ſhould be different from what they 
Europe. were in the beginning of the ſame year ; where- 

fore, it is neceſſary, before we enter on the re- 
cital of the events of the year 1514, to men- 
tion how the chief ſovereigns ſtood affected. 
Lewis XII, Lewis XII. burned with deſire to recover 
Genoa and Milan; but, he perceived, that 
to ſucceed, in that deſign, the allies muſt be 
divided, othcwiſe there was not even a poſſi- 
bility of undertaking it. The pope, emperor, 
Ferdinand, and Switzers, were equally con- 
cerned to oppoſe it; and yet, as they had alſo 


their ſeparate intereſts, he thought it would 


not be impoſſible to divide them, by offering 
"IM 


to each apart, or, at leaſt, to ſome of them, 15 14. 
advantages as — as thoſe they could natu- Wy 
rally expect from their union; beſides, he 
hoped, in treating with each, in particular, 
to breed jealouſies and ſuſpicions among them, 
which would induce them to make haſte and 
treat with him, for fear of being deſerted. 
He had the more hopes of ſucceeding this 
way, as moſt of the princes with whom he was 
in war, were not over ſcrupulous, but rather, 
very ready to facrifice their allies to their own 

rivate intereſt. To this artifice, therefore, 

is recurred, to free himſelf from his pre- 

ſent embaraſſment; for, at the beginning of 


the year 1514, he took care to renew the ne- 


gotiation, concerning the marriage of the 
princeſs Renee, his ſecond daughter, with 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, knowing, Maxi- 
milian and Ferdinand were equally deſirous 
of it, eſpecially, on the terms propoſed by 
themſelves ; however, he ſtarted difficulties 
capable of continuing the negotiation, with- 
out entirely breaking it off. The pope could 
not look upon this project, without uncaſineſs, 
being as much afraid of Milan's being in the 
hands of a grandſon of the emperor and king 
of Arragon, as of ſceing the French king re- 
ſtored; for his intereſt required, that Milan 
ſhould remain in the family of the Sforza's. 
The Switzers paſſionately wiſhed it, alſo. 
The Venetians too, would have therein found 
a great advantage, if another intereſt had not 
prevailed; and that was, to oblige the empe- 
ror to make peace with them on reaſonable 
terms; but this they could not hope, without 
the aſſiſtance of France, and this aſſiſtance 
could not be obtained without aiding Lewis 
XII, to recover the Milaneſe. 

The emperor found his account, in his war Maximili. 
with Venice, becauſe it coſt him little. Since an. 
the league of Cambray, he had always been 
powerfully aſſiſted by France, or Spain, or ra- 
ther, had never made war only at another's 
expence. His allies were neceſſarily obliged 
to find him men, or money, otherwiſe they 
might be ſure he would quickly change ſides ; 
for, ſince he had left France, the Spaniſh 
troops had done all, in the war with Venice, 
and Ferdinand, with all his policy, was not 
able to diſpenſe with acting for him; where- 
fore, it is not ſurpriſing, that he was ſo diffi- 
cult, when a peace was on foot, or uſed his 
endeavours to inflame the diviſions among the 
princes. | 

As for king Ferdinand, ſince he was be- The kin 
come maſter ot Navarre, it was his interett of Arra- 
to embroil affairs, and cheriſh in Italy, the 80. 
hopes and fears of the ſeveral parties, to make 
himſelf neceſſary, and that a peace might not 
be concluded without him. He thereby tried to 
hinder Lewis from thinking of Navarre, and 
hoped, at laſt, to come to a treaty, which 
ſhould leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of his con- 
queſt ; and, for that reaſon, he acted all ſorts 


of parts, in order to attain his ends. One 


while, he aſſiſted the emperor againſt the Ve- 
netians, another while, he ſollicited him in 
their favour. Sometimes he excited the 
pope and Switzers not to ſuffer the king of 

| | France 


ing 
"os 
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1514. France to become maſter of Milan; and ſome- 


. Wy ww times he offered ro aſſiſt the ſame prince to 


conquer that duchy. This was only deceit 
and artifice to preſerve a diſſention ſo advan- 
tageous to him. His policy, however, began 
to fail him; for he had fo forfeited his repu- 
tation, with regard to ſincerity, that he was 
no longer truſted ; and, it was merely neceſſity, 
or from a deſire to breed ſuſpicion in their ene- 
mies, that the reſt of the ſovereigns made any 
_ treaties with him, which they were ſenſible, 
they could not depend on. 
Henry Henry had, with glory, got clear of his firſt 
VII. campaign, but, plainly, ſaw himſelf indebted, 
for his good ſucceſs, ro Lewis's paſſion, who 
had neglected the defence of his own kingdom, 
by ſending his beſt troops to recover Milan. 
The truth is, Henry, depending on the trea- 
ty of Mechlin, and the diverſions, his allies 
were to make, in ſeveral provinces of France, 
had led into that kingdom, not above 25000 
men; too weak an army, to give him hopes 
of great advantages, had he been to deal with 
all the forces of his enemy. Forſaken as he 
was, by the pope, Maximilian, and Ferdi- 
nand, how would he have diſengaged himſelf, 
if Lewis XIL had reſolved to defer his Milan 
expedition to another time, and marched all 
his troops into Picardy? Thus, Henry ſhould 
have conſidered, and, in effect, did conſider, 
that he was more indebted for the victory of 
Guinegaſte, and the taking of Terouenne and 
Tournay, to the circumſtances of the time, 


than to his prudence or valour; wherefore, he 


was inclined to clear of an affair, he had 
indiſcreetly embarqued in, without flattering 
himſelf, any longer, with the imaginary aſſiſt- 
ance of his allies. It was neceſſary, however, 
to conceal his inclination, in order to draw 
from France, advantageous conditions, in a 
treaty. Such was the poſture of affairs in the 
The actes beginning of the yu 1514. But before I 
1.1 * ſpeak of thoſe of England, in particular, it is 
8 neceſlary to ſhew what ſteps were taken, by 
the princes concerned in the troubles of Italy, 
becauſe that was, then, the chief point, on 

which all the other affairs did depend. 
Leo X. Leo X, being alarmed at the negotiation, 
mes 19 1*” Lewis had renewed with the emperor, con- 
French ang cerning the marriage of Renee, his ſecond 
Switzers. daughter, uſed all poſſible means to reconcile 
the Switzers to France, that Lewis might be 
the leſs inclined to treat with the emperor and 
Ferdinand ; but he wiſhed, that Lewis would 
ratify the capitulation of Dijon, as to what 
concerned the duchy of Milan ; and, on the 
other hand, exhorted the Switzers to be ſatiſ- 
fied with a leſs ſum, than was promiſed, by 
la Trimouille. "This was the plan, he had 
formed for that reconciliation; and, in ſhort, 
he had ſo far gained his point, that the king 
of France had offered a truce for three years, 
without, however, departing from his pretenſi- 
ons to Milan, and many of the principal Swit- 
ꝛers were ſatisfied with it. But it was not poſ- 
(ible to perſuade that pus to abate any thing 
of the capitulation of Dijon ; for they even de- 
bated, whether they ſhould make a ſecond in- 
curſion into France, to revenge the breach of 
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that treaty. Thus, the pope's pains were fruit 1514- 
leſs, and the Switzers ſtill remained mortal ene 
mies to France. x 

Ferdinand having advice of what was tranſ- Ferdinand 
acting in Switzerland, was afraid of being de- * 
ſerted, whether Lewis gave up his claim to ih Ld 
Milan, or the Switzers accepted the truce he XII. 
offered them; ſo, without communicating any Act. Pub. 
my to his allies, he ſpeedily ſent Quintana, 
his ſecretary, to Paris, who renewed, for a 
year, the truce with France, on the ſame foot 
with the former; only, by a ſecret article, 

Lewis promiſed not to invade the Milaneſe, 
this year. In the publication of the truce in- 
France, there was no mention of Milan ; bat 
Ferdinand publiſhed ir, in Spain, with that 
article ; ſo that the world was at a loſs, to 
know what to think of the matter. Lewis 
made no ſcruple to prolong the truce, becauſe 
he could not undertake to invade Milan and 
Navarre, before he had made a peace with 
England; and, beſides, he was very glad the 
world ſhould think, that the truce he had pro- 
longed with the king of Arragon, would be 
followed by a peace. 

This was a very natural conſequence, and, The pope 
probably, it inclined Henry, ſeriouſly, to think ſtrives to 
of a peace ; but, on the other hand, Lewis — 
was going to receive a great prejudice by it, the empe- 
in that the pope, to break his meaſures with ror wh 
regard to Milan, laboured with all his power, Venetian, 
to procure a peace between the emperor and | 
the Venetians. He defired, above all things, 
for the good of his ſee, of all Italy, and of 
himſelf, that the French ſhould never more ſer 
foot in Italy ; for whilſt the French were in 

eſſion of the Milaneſe, Italy had never 
been free from troubles, the popes- had been 
leſs regarded than before, and the Florentines' 
had preſerved their liberty. "Theſe were ſuſ- 
ficient reaſons to make the pope wiſh, they 
might never return; and, betides, he had 
formed projects, for raiſing his family, which 
their neighbourhood might obſtruct. One 
great means to attain his ends, was, to de- 
prive Lewis XII, of the aſſiſtance of the Ve- 
netians, which would infallibly happen, if it 
was poſſible to find ſome expedient to make 
their peace with the emperor. Laſt year the 


- 


Venetians, preſſed, by the Spaniſh army, had 


agreed to make the pope umpire, and the em- 
peror had accepted him ; bur the affair had lain 
dormant ever ſince. Soon after Ferdinand's 
renewing of the truce, with Lewis XII, the 
pope fearing a peace would be concluded, be- 
tween the two kings, at the expence of rhe 


duchy of Milan, ſtrove to renew the negotia- 


tion between the emperor and the Venetians ; 
for, he knew, if it ſucceeded, Lewis would, in 
vain, 9 the aſſiſtance of the republick, to 
conquer Milan. In ſhort, with much ſollicita- 
tion, he obtained, from both parties, an en- 
gagement, to ſtand to his arbitration, and to 
give him power to ſettle the terms of the 
peace, as he ſhould think fit; but, however, 
y a writing under his own hand, he promiſed 
not to pronounce ſentence, without both their 
conſents. ; 2 
It was very difficult to make this peace, a 
| cauſe 
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cauſe the war ſtill continuing, in the ſtate of 
Venice and Friuli, the leaſt ſucceſs was ſufh- 
cient to cauſe the parties to riſe or fall in their 
| (_— ; — * the Venetians _ 
themſelves preſſed, they very willingly agreed, 
that the emperor ſhould — 3 

then Maximilian would have alſo Vicenza, 
Padua, and Treviſo; and, when his affairs 
were not fortunate, he was ready to leave 
them theſe three places, but then they could 
not think of making peace without Verona. 
Thus, the pope, finding the various ſucceſs of 
the war, was a perpetual obſtacle to his pro- 
jected agreement, paſſed a proviſional ſen- 
tence, . ordering, that both parties ſhould lay 
'down their arms ; that the emperor ſhould de- 
poſite,' in his hands, Vicenza, and whatever 
was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, in the territo- 
ries of Padua, and Treviſo ; that the Vene- 
tians ſhould do the like, with regard to Cre- 


ma, and pay down to. the emperor, 50,000 
ducats. But that this proviſional agreement 


ſhould be deemed void, if the two parties 
ſhould not think proper to ratify it; and, in 
caſe they approved of it, he promiſed to pro- 
nounce a definitive ſentence, within a year. 
The Venetians did not think proper to rati- 
fy the ſentence, being perſuaded, that, in 
their preſent circumſtances, a truce was much 
more prejudicial, . than the continuation of the 
war. Thus, the pope's endeavours were in- 
effectual, 
fairs of Italy, during the year 1514. We 
mult ſee, now, what paſſed in England. 
Henry, at his return from his gloriouscam- 
paign, thought only of mirth and diverſions. 
However, the parliament met, the 3d of Ja- 
nuary, but there was nothi 
moment, with rd to the publick affairs. 
Before the end . ſeſſion, the king gave 
the earl of Surrey, the title of duke of Nor- 
folk, which his father had enjoyed, and loſt, 
with his life, at Boſworth- field, fighting for 
Richard III; and, by this change, Thomas 
Howard, ſon and heir of the new duke, be- 
came earl of Surrey. Charles Brandon, viſ- 
count Liſle, one of the king's favourites, was 
alſo created duke of Suffolk ; and Charles So- 
merſet, earl of Worceſter. Margarer of York, 
daughter to the duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV, obtained, likewiſe, the: title of 
counteſs of Sarum, as heir to the carl of War- 
wick, her brother, beheaded by Henry VII. 
Thomas Wolſey had, now, been ſome 
months prime minifter, without receiving o- 
ther particular marks of his maſter's favour. 
But Wolſey was not forgetful of himſelf; for 
the biſhoprick of Lincoln, being vacant, 
he ſo ordered, that the king demanded it for 
him, of the pope, who had engroſſed the col- 
lations of all the ſees, by anticipated reſerva- 
tions; and, ſoon after, Lewis Guillard, bi- 
ſhop of Tournay, neglecting to repair to his 
bithoprick, ſince the city was in the hands of 


ng done of any 


the king of England, the pope readily ſuppoſ- 
ed, that he had quitted his ſee, and gave the 
adminiſtration thereof to Thomas Wolſey, 


both in temporals and ſpirituals. This was 
ſuddenly and, almoſt, at once, a great addi- 


Such was the ſituation of the af- 


tion, to the new favourite's income. Leo X, 
not expecting much, either from the empeor, Www 


or Ferdinand, eaſily perceived, he might want 
the king of England; and, in order, to gain 
his protection, he had diſpoſed of the ſees of 
Lincoln and Tournay, in favour of Wolſey, to 
win him to his intereſt, by preſents which coſt 
him nothing; but after, having ſatisfied the 
favourite, he muſt teſtify, by ſome mark of 
diſtinction, his eſteem for the maſter; and, to 
that purpoſe, he ſent him a ſword and a hat, 
conſecrated on Chriſtmas- day, which the popes 
were wont to preſent to princes or generals, 
who had obtained ſome ſignal victory over 
the enemies of the church. 


Whilſt the pope, Maximilian and Ferdi- Lewis xm, 
nand, were labouring to accompliſh their pro- makes an 
jects, Lewis XII, was not neglectful of his offer of 
own affairs. Among all his enemies, none Peace do 
gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, as the king of . 


ngland, chiefly for two reaſons ; firſt, Henry 
was young, greedy of glory, rich in ready 
money, and, moreover, always ſure of ſup- 
plies from his parliament, eſpecially, in caſe 
of a war with France; ſecondly, the diverſion 
he could, and did make in Picardy, by means 
of Calais, rendered all Lewis's future projects, 
in Italy, abortive. © He thereby kept the forces 
of France ſo divided, that it was, almoſt, im- 
poſſible to aſſiſt one another, in caſe of acci- 
dent. Thus, it was the king of France's great 
intereſt, to remove this thorn, from his ſide, 
otherwiſe he could not undertake to recover 
Genoa and Milan. Accordingly, he had been 
RY endeavouring it, ever ſince the 
of the laſt campaign, by the miniſtry of 
Lewis of Orleans, duke of Longueville, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Guinegaſte. It was 
this private ambaſſador, who, in his frequent 
converſations, with Henry, laboured, by de- 
grees, to open his eyes, by ſhewing him, how 
little he could depend on his allies, and clear- 
ly diſcovering their artifices, to draw him 
into their To Henry was convinced, 
but, in all appearance, was told many 
things which he knew not before. How- 
ever this be, theſe converſations, had ſuch 
an effect, that Henry told the duke, he 
was inclined to a peace, provided it was on 
reaſonable terms. Lewis XII, having notice 
thereof, ordered the duke of Longueville, pri- 
vately, to negotiate'the affair, and try to diſ- 
cover the king of England's real intentions. 
Henry, probably, inſiſted, ſome time, on his 
claim to the whole kingdom of France, and, 
particularly, to Guienne and Normandy, 
which made the duke apprehenſive, his nego- 
tiation would not be ſucceſsful. However, to 
induce Henry to abate ſomething of his pre- 
tenſions, the duke had orders to demand the 
princeſs Mary, his ſiſter; for the king, his 
maſter, who lad loſt Ann of Bretagne, his 
queen, the beginning of the year. This pri- 


vate negotiation, to which only Thomas Wol- 
ſey, biſhop of Lincoln, was admitted, conti- 
nued ſome time, without making great pro- 
els, by reaſon of Henry's exceſſive demands ; 
E, at laſt, at a ſecret conference, which the 
king himſelf had with the duke of Law 
. ville 
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his demands, and plainly told him, on what 


ville, he ſuddenly deſiſted from the hardeſt of 


conditions the peace might be concluded, ad- 
ding, he was fully reſolved not to take leſs: 
Here is a letter, from the king to Wolſey, 
under his own hand, after the conference, 


wherein appears, what was his laſt reſolution“. 


The king's y 


letter to 
Wolſey 
about the 
peace. 
Act. Pub. 
June. 


' MI lorde of Lynkecolne, I recommande 
P me unto yow, And lette yow wyte 
c that I have ſpokyne with the duke; whyche 
cin the begynnynge was as yll afrayde as e- 
“ ver he was in his lyffe, left no good effecte 
ce ſhulde comme to pas. Nevertheles, in far- 
«« ther communyng, we wente more rondly 
« to oure matters; in ſo moche that I ſayde 
* to hym, ſeinge that the kyng yowr maſter 
e hathe ſoght ſo gentely unto us for bothe a- 
% myte and maryage, I aflwre yow (oure 
ce honour ſavyd) we colde be well content to 
« gyfte herkyne thereto, and yff the offers 
« wer reſonable agre upon thos ſame ; but 
e thes be nott reſonable, exceptte the amyte 
c ſhulde no longer contynw then the payment 
« off money: and yett natt fo, exceptre ther 
« wer a reſonable ſumme of mony to be payd 
in hande by and by: FFT | 

« Iff hys maſter wyll have the maryage, I 
* can natt ſee how itt can be convenyently, 
« exceptte the amyte be made duryng our 
e lyffes and on yer after, to the intente that 
* all ſuſpycyon off bothe ſydes may be ſett a- 
© part. 

« Whyche maryage and amyte your maſter 
« may have wnder thys maner; that is to ſay, 
ce paynge yerly on hundred thouſand crownes 
« and att hys requeſt I nattto ſtyke for no re- 
« dy mony in hande, but I to ſtande con- 
tc tente therwith for recompenſe off all thyngs. 

« Whyche, yff your maſter conſidere what 


c herytaunce he holdyth from me, and what 


« good my amyte may do to helpe forth hys 
« mater in Italy, I thynke he wyll natt grett- 
« ly ſtykeat: 

« 'Thys forther more I ſayde to the duke, 
« -ſurly I can natt ſee how the amyte made for 
c yers can any longer indure then the pay- 
ment, whyche expyryde ſhulde be occaſion 


« off new breche and demans, wherby noder 


« he nor we ſhulde lyff quiettly, whyche, yff 
« ther fall alyance, I wolde be lothe to ſee; 
« wherfor I ſee no way to eſehewe all dan- 
« pers and parraylles, and to recompenſe 
« me for withholdyng off myne inheritance 
« (whyche yff I wolde be lake in, my ſub- 
« jeces wolde murmure att) but to make thys 
« amyte duryng oure lyffys and on yer after, 
« paynge yerly as above reherſed ; whyche a- 
e myte wons grantyd the alyance ſhulde natt 
ebe refuſyde, nor non other thyng whyche 
« with my honour ſavyd I might do: 

“ Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I 
«* myght demande with my honour any leſſe, 
<« or take any leſſe offere (ſeyng hys maſter is 
« ſo well mynded to the forſayd alyance and 


* The tranſlator has thought fir to inſert the original letrer, in the very words of 1 
found in Rymer's Fœdera; and intends to do the ſame by all the original papers, Which Rapin hat 


for word, as he hath done this. 
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9 3 I wolde be glad to do that att hys 15 14. 
ärequeſt, but leſs then thys hit can natt ſtonde: 
* with my honour, nor my ſubjectes wyll natt 
ebe content that I ſhulde take. 

My lorde, I ſhuyd him forther more that, 
« yff he thoght we myght truſt to have thys 
« ende, I wolde be content that yow and 
te they ſhulde commune on all other artycylles, 
* concernyng the amyte and maryage, tyll 
« we myght have abſolute aſſurance in that 
c behalfe for lyſyng off time. 

« To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde 

*« natr aſſure me theroff; but that he truſtyde, 
« ſeyng my demans wer ſo reſonable, that 
hys maſter wolde agre therto, 
« On truſt hereon we woll that yow be- 
© gyne to penne the reſydue off the artycylles 
« as ſoone as yow can; 

« And thus fare yow well. 


Wryttyn with the hande off your lovying 


maſter, 


cc 


HEN RL R. 


Tho' this letter has no date, it may, by 
ſeveral circumſtances, be conjectured, to be 
written, in June, 1514. 

Lewis XII, being informed of the king of Lewis is 
England's laſt reſolution, entertained great not pleaſ- 
hopes of a peace. There were, however, two 2 | 
articles, which troubled him. The firſt, was propoſals: 
to pay, f 100,000 crowns, as a compen- 8 
ſation, tor Henry's claim to the kingdom of 
France. This was, in ſome meaſure, to own 
the juſtice of his title, and pay him a ſort of 
tribute, which he could not reſolve. The o- 
ther article related to Tournay, which he de- 
ſired to recover, and, which, however, was 
not mentioned, in the king's propoſals. But, 
as to this article, there was an obſtacle, which 
was not eaſily to be ſurmounted; and that 
was, Wolſey was concerned. It was not ſut- 
ficient to gain Henry by flatteries, or by giv- 
ing him a ſum of money, in lieu of Tournay ;* 
the favourite muſt, alſo, be made amends tor 
the loſs of a ſee, which brought him a conſi- 

To endeavour, therefore, He ſends 
to agree on theſe two articles, Lewis ſent am- ambaſſa- 
baſladors to England. He choſe for this pur- An 4 
poſe, Lewis d'Orleans, duke of Longueville, Ack Pub. 
John de Selve, firſt preſident of Roan ; and July 2g. 
Thomas Bohier, to whom Du Bellai gives the' 

title of general of Normandy, and the king, 

in his commiſſion, that of chevalier general of 

France. In the interim, the two monarchs 

agreed on a ceſſation of arms, during the A truce 
treaty. 4 agreed on. 

It was eaſier for the French ambaſſadors, Henry 
to cauſe Henry to alter his laſt reſolution, refuſes to 
concerning the firſt article, than to obtain the 7. 
reſtitution of Tournay. The reaſon is evi- 1 
dent. In the firſt article, the king, alone, 
was concerned; whereas in the ſecond, the 
miniſter's intereſt was, properly, in queſtion. 
However, ſince Henry was reſolved to make 


as it is to be 


tranſlated word 


peace 
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1514. peace with France, Tournay could be of no 
WyYWV farther uſe, and a ſum of money would have 


Three ſe- 
veral trea- 
ties ſigned 
at London. 
Act. Pub. 


been, doubtleſs, more advantageous, than the 
preſervation of that place; but Wolſey per- 
ceived, when Tournay ſhould be in the hands 
of the king of France, he would, infallibly, 
loſe the adminiſtration of the ſee; ſo the ne- 
gotiation of the ambaſſadors, on that article, 
was wholly fruitleſs. It was not the ſame, 
with regard to the penſion of the 100,000 
crowns, demanded by Henry. They found 
means to perſuade him, to be ſatisfied with 
1,000,000 of crowns, in which were included 
the 745,000, contained in the treaty of Eſta- 
ples ; but whereof, indeed, an inconſiderable 
part had been paid. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
reſiding, at London, uſed all poſſible endea- 
vours to intervene in the negotiation ; but 
Henry would never ſuffer him, well knowing, 
he only intended to obſtruct it. The com- 
miſſioners of the two kings having ſettled all 
the articles, the treaties were ſigned the 7th 
of Auguſt. 

There were three ſeparate treaties ; the firſt, 
concerned only the renewing of the alliance, 
between France and England; the ſecond, 
was about the marriage of the princeſs Mary 
with Lewis XII; the third, related to the 
payment of 1,000,000 of crowns. As theſe 
treaties ſerved for a foundation, to many 
others, hereafter, concluded, it is neceſſary 
to inſert the ſubſtance, at leaſt, of the mot 
material articles. 


I TREATY, 


Of peace and amity, between 
Lewis XII, and HENRT VIII, 
concluded, at London, Auguſt 


7 1514. 


TH AT the amity, between the two kings, 
ſhould laſt, till a year after the deceaſe 
of the ſhorteſt liver. 

That the ſucceſſor of him that died firſt, 
ſhould give notice, within the year, to the o- 
ther, whether he would prolong this, or make 
a new treaty. 

That all impoſitions laid, within 52 years 
laſt paſt, by one king on the ſubjects of the 
other, ſhould be aboliſhed. 

That the peace ſhould not be deemed violat- 
ed, by the outrages committed on either fide. 

Thar neither of the two kings ſhuld afford 
protection or refuge, to the rebels of the o- 
ther. | | 


By the 14th, 15th, and 16th articles, the 
two kings bound themſelves to mutual aſſiſt- 
ance, in three caſes. 1. For defence of one 
another's dominions. 2. For recovery of the 
territories with-held by other princes. 3. In 
caſe one of the two kings ſhould be attacked 
on account of the preſent treaty, and ſaid, up- 


on his honour, it was for that cauſe. In each 


of theſe caſes the conditions were different. 
But in the laſt, they promiſed mutual aſſiſt- 


ance, tho* the affailant ſhould be relation, 1514. 
a ind 


friend, or ally, of one only, or of both. 

Lewis included, in the treaty, as his allies, 
the pope,” and Switzers, and king of Scot- 
land ; and, on Henry's part, were named, the 
pope, Bologna, all the towns of St. Peter's 
patrimony, archduke of Auſtria, and Swit- 
zers 


Scotland was included, in the treaty, but, 
on condition, that the Scots ſhould commit no 
hoſtilities againſt England, after the 25th of 
November. 

That the treaty ſhould be ratified and 
ſworn, by the two kings, and confirmed by 
the parliament of England, and the ſtates- ge- 
neral of France. 

That each of the two kings ſhould endea- 
vour to obtain of the pope, a ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt the violater of the 


peace. 


H. TREATY, 


Concerning the marriage of LEw1s 
XII, with the princeſs MARY. 


| HAT matrimony ſhould be contracted 
by proxies, and per verba de præſenti, 
within 10 days, after the date of this treaty. 

That the king of England, within two 
months after the contract, ſhould conveigh, at 
his own charge, the princeſs, his ſitter, to 
Abbeville, where, within four days after her 
arrival, the king of France ſhould ſolemnly 
marry her. 

That Mary ſhould have, in dower, 400,000 
crowns, 200,000 whereof ſhould be reckoned 
for jewels, &c. and in caſe of recovery, Lewis 
ſhould be obliged to reſtore only the jewels, 
&c. which ſhould be valued, at the ſum of 
200,000 Crowns. 

That the other half, amounting to 200,000 
crowns, Henry ſhould pay, by deducting the 
ſum out of the 1,000,000 the king of France 
was bound to pay, by a late treaty. 

That the future queen's jointure ſhould be 
as great, as that aſſigned to Ann of Bretagne, 


or any other queen of France. 


That in caſe of Lewis's death, Mary ſhould 
enjoy her dower and jointure, during Lite, 
whether ſhe reſided in France or England. 


i TARATY, 


For the payment of 1,000,000 of 
Crowns. 


B Y this treaty, Lewis XII. acknowledged, 

that by the treaty of Eſtaples, Charles 
VIII. was bound to pay Henry VII, or his 
ſucceſſors, the ſum of 745000 crowns, and 
that himſelf was obliged to pay the arrears 
of the ſame. 

Moreover, that Charles, duke of Orleans, 
his father, by an obligation, dated March 
the 7th, 1444, had owned himſelf debter, in 
a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, grand- 
mother of Henry VIII. 


That 


Bo 
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1514. That theſe two ſums not bein vet paid, 

Lewis bound himſelf to pay to the king of 
England, or his ſucceſſors, 1,000,000 of crowns, 
« as well for the arrears of the ſaid two ſums, 
ce as on account of the good affection he bore 
him, and to the end their amity might be 
« the more laſting.” 

That this 1,000,000 ſhould be paid by Lew- 
is, to the king of England, by half-yearly pay- 
ments of 50,000 livres Tournois, till the whole 
was diſcharged. 


Thus, the war, which had been undertaken, 
on pretence of religion, and for the glory of 
God, ended in a treaty, which mentions nei- 
ther religion, pope, or church. 

On the other hand, tho” the princeſs Mary 
had been ſolemnly affianced, to Charles of 
Auſtria, Lewis XII. and Henry VIII, made 
doarract mo difficulty concerning this ſecond marriage, 
wh neither did they ſo much as vouchſafe to de- 
Charles of mand the pope's diſpenſation, to abſolve Ma- 


Auſtri : 
—_— from her firſt contract; only, a few days 


July 30. 
Herbert. 


The prin- 
ceſs Mary 
proteſts a- 
gainſt her 


ed, in the preſence of a notary publick, and 

other witneſſes, that ſhe had been forced to 

plight her faith, to the prince of Caſtile, arch- 
duke of Auſtria; that, moreover, the arch- 
duke, having promiſed to eſpouſe her, by 

— and per verba de præſenti, as ſoon as 

was 14 years of age, had broken his word; 
and, ſhe added farther, that ſhe was credibly 
informed, the counſellors and confidents of 
the prince of Caſtile, were inſtilling into him, 
to the utmoſt of their power, an averſion for 
the king of England, her brother. Upon 
theſe allegations, the two kings making them- 
ſelves judges, in a cauſe, which, doubtleſs, 
belonged to the pope's cognizance, thought fit 
the marriage ſhould be conſummated. 

I have ſtill to remark on the third treaty, 
that, tho* Henry had declared to the duke of 
Longueville, as appears in his letter to Wol- 
ſey, that he could not make peace, unleſs the 
king of France would pay him a yearly pen- 
ſion of 100,000 crowns, as a compenſation for 
the inheritance he with-held from him, an 
expedient was found to ſatisfy him with much 
leſs; for, the whole was reduced to Lewis's 
bond, to pay him 1,000,000 of crowns, two 
thirds, of which, were, already, due, before 
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the treaty. Beſides, that this bond might 


not be conſidered, as a compenſation of the 
king of England's title to France, purſuant to 
Henry's intentions, it was expreſiy ſaid, in 
the treaty, to be in payment of the arrears of 
the 745000 crowns, due to the king of Eng- 
land, by the treaty of Eſtaples, of another 
ſum, due from the duke of Orleans, to Mar- 
garer, the king's grandmother, and laſtly, for 
Lewis's good affection to Henry. Hereby 
was cauſed to vaniſh, the principal founda- 
tion, on which Henry had built his de- 
mand, of a penſion of 100,000 crowns; A 
demand, conſidered by him, at firſt, as the 
baſis of the treaty, according to his letter to 
Wolſey. It may, therefore, be affirmed, that 
Henry was no leſs over-reached, by the king 
of France, in the treaty of peace, than he 
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before the ſigning of the treaty, Mary declar- 


9 
„emperor, and Ferdi- 1514. 


had been by the 


nand, in that which had engaged him in the Www 
war. This proceeded not from his miſunder- 
ſtanding his own intereſts, ſince it appears in 
his letter, that he was very ſenſible of the 
conſequence of his demand. To what then 
can his eaſineſs be aſcribed, but to the inſi- 
nuations of his prime miniſter, who certainly 
erred not, out of ignorance ? Lewis, proba- 
bly, found means to make Wolley his friend. 
We ſhall ſee ſtill more plainly, hereafter, that 
this miniſter was much more mindful of his 
own, than his maſter's advantages, when they 
came 1n competition, and that he loſt no op- 
portunity of inriching himſelf. 

Whilit Wolſey was employed with the The death 
French ambaſſadors, in negotiating the peace, of cardinal 
cardinal Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, died, — * 
at Rome, the 14th of July. The ſame day, Herbert. 
cardinal Julius de Medici, afterwards pope, Act. Pub. 
by the name of Clement VII, ſent the king 
notice, acquainting him, likewiſc, that he 
had prevailed with the pope, not to diſpoſe of 
the ſee of York, before his pleaſure was known; 
upon which, the king demanded the archbi- 
ſhoprick, for Thomas Wolſey, which was, im- Wolſey is 
mediately, granted. This miniſter was then, made arch- 
in ſo great — that he abſolutely directed _ * 
all the king's affairs, who had for him a very "© 
great eſteem and affection. It may be pre- 
umed, that he was, now, doing Lewis XII, 
ſome good ſervices, ſince there are, in the Col- 
le&ion of the Publick Acts, ſeveral letters from 
that monarch to him, beginning with theſe 
kind words, © My lord of York, and very 
4 good friend. 

Auguſt and September were ſpent in prepa- Lewis's 
rations for the new queen of France's journey, marriage 
in the celebration of the marriage by proxies, pe hay, 
in France and England, and in the ratifications ;,...q 
of the treaties; after which, Mary was con- Hall. 
ducted to Abbeville, with a numerous train Stow. 
of lords and ladies, where the marriage was 
conſummated the gth of. October. 

Whilſt the peace, between France and Leo X. 
England, was treating, at London, the pope, Prepoſes 3 


new league 


emperor, and Ferdinand, omitted nothing, to the king 


that they imagined would obſtruct it; for, of France. 

they plainly perceived, it could not but turn Guicciard. 

to their prejudice, and, that the burden of P. Daniel. 
the war would fall upon them, being even a- 
fraid, that Henry would join againſt them, 
with France. Leo X. had ſent to Henry, to 
perſuade him to a peace, and yet, when he 
ſaw it on the point of concluſion, would have 
been glad, his exhortations had not been re- 
garded ; fo, to croſs the negotiation at Lon- 
don, as much as he could, he propoſed a new 
league with the king of France, imagining it 
would be a means to abate his eagerneſs for a 
eace with England; but as Lewis took a 
ortnight to, give him his anſwer, he was a- 
fraid of being left alone, and for that reaſon, 
made haſte and concluded a defenſive league, 

with the king of Arragon, for a year only. 

On the other hand, Ferdinand fearing 
Lewis, after making a peace with England, 
would invade Navarre, offered him his aſſiſt- 
ance to conquer Milan; but Lewis knew him 
00 


— — nw — — — — 


— 
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Guicciard. 


- 


1514. too well, to put any confidence in him. In ſhort, 
| the emperor and Ferdinand, deſiring, at any 
Eruttleſ® rate, to hinder him from concluding with Eng- 
oft aun land, ſent him their conſent in form, for the 
eror and marriage of Renee, his ſecond daughterz with 
Ferdinand, Charles of Auſtria, their grandſon; and, at 
to hinder the ſame time, Maximilian ratified the one 
gn Lerce year's truce, made by Ferdinand with France. 
Lewis and But all would not do; for, they had even the 
Henry. mortification to hear, that they were neither 
Guicciard. of them included in the treaty of London; 
a clear evidence how little Henry valued their 
friendſhip ; yer, notwithſtanding all this, they, 
both feigned to be extremely pleaſed with the 
| peace, tho”, in their hearts, they were exceed- 
: ingly vexed. 
The pope it was expected, that the king of France, 
tries to a- being ſreed from the war with England, would 
2 XII. infallivly recover Genoa and Milan; and the 
udn pope was ſo perſuaded, of it, that he wrote 
to exhort him to that expidition, tho”, at the 
ſame time, he uſed all his endeavours to break 
his meaſures, by an agreement between the 
- emperor and the Venetians. He even diſ- 
patched to Venice, Peter Bembo, afterwards 
cardinal, to incline the Venetians to peace. 
Bur theſe fearing the pope was laying a ſnare 
for them, to take off the king from their alli- 
ance, gave him immediate information, and 
wa agg rendered him very jealous of his holi- 
nels, 

Leo X. was forming, at that time, grand 
vaſt pro- projects, in favour of Julian de Medici, his 
B d brother. His deſign was to become maſter of 

is houſe. "Fr" 

Guicciarg, Ferrara and Urbino, and to join theſe two 
ſtates to Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and the 
city of Modena, lately purchaſed of the empe- 
ror, in order to caſt them into one ſtate, for 
this brother, of whom he had a mind to make 

a great prince ; nay, it is affirmed, he intended 
to add the kingdom of Naples; and to make 
that conqueſt, had joined in a league with the 
Venetians ; but, as he ſaw the king of France 
would quickly invade the Milaneſe, he ſhewed 
great regard for him, left he ſhould make an 
enemy of a prince, who, it he came to be 
poſſeſſed of Milan, would have it in his power 
to obſtruct his deligns. In the interim, Lewis 
not being pleaſed with the pope, preſſed him 
to declare himſelf, reſolving to know for cer- 

- tain, whether he was to conſider him as a friend, 
or an enemy. Leo, who perceived his intent, 
amuſed him with fair words, however, with- 
out being determined, becauſe his purpoſe 
was to regulate his conduct, by the events of 
the war, he foreſaw. This did not hinder 
Lewis from vigoroally continuing the neceſſa- 
ry preparations, for his expedition into Italy, 
where he intended to go, in perſon, the next 
ſpring ; but whilſt he was thinking of means 
to relieve the Lanthorn- Tower, which he ſtill 


He forms 
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land, this year. 
whom the eldeſt, called after his own name, WYyw 


held at Genoa, and by the help whereof, - 


hoped to become maſter of the city, he recciv- - 
ed the news, that it was ſurrendered by capitu- 


lation, and, immediately, razed, by the Ge- 
nocſe. However, this was not capable to de- 
ter him from his deſigns upon Italy, 
Affairs of I 


Scotland. ceſſary, briefly, to relate what paſſed in Scot- 
Buchanan. 2 


: 


James IV. left two ſons, of 1514. 


was not yet full two years old. By a will, 

made before he took the field, he left the 
regency of the kingdom, after his death, to his 
queen, ſiſter to Henry VIII, during her 
widowhood. The ſtates being met, the begin- 

ning of the year 1514, immediately, acknow- 
ledged for king, James V, fon and heir to the 
deceaſed ; and, as for the regency, there would, 
doubtleſs, have been great debates, if the loſs 

of the battle of Floddon had not made the 

Scots apprehenſive, that the king of England 
would improve the advantage he had over 
them. There had never been, in Scotland, a 
queen-regent, and that would have been ſuffi- 

cient to reject the clauſe of the late king's 

will; but it was hoped, the queen would pre- 

vail with the king, her brother, to leaye, in 
peace, a country whereof ſhe had the govern- 
ment. This expectation was not diſappoint- 

ed; for the queen being declared regent, and 
writing to the king, her brother, to entreat 
him not to diſturb the minority of the young 

king, his nephew, Henry generouſly anſwer- 

ed, he was equally inclined to peace, or war, 

and left it to the Scots, to chuſe which they 
pleaſed. | 

After this declaration, probably, Scotland The queen 

would have remained in quiet, under the re- dowager 
gency of the queen, if that princeſs had not "> 
married again, ſome months after. She chole 1, 
for her conſort, Archibald Douglaſs, earl of regency: 
Angus, one of the greateſt lords, in Scotland, 

and by this ſecond marriage filled the kingdom 

with confuſion and trouble. As by the late 
king's will, ſhe was to be regent only during 


her widowhood, the queſtion was, to appoint 


another in her room. Douglaſs, her husband, 
uſed all his endeavours to have her continued in 
the regency, affirming, that there was no other 
way to preſerve peace with England; and be- 
ſides, Henry would be obliged to ſupport the 
queen, his ſiſter, in caſe any one ſhould pre- 
tend to diſturb her. But this laſt conſider- 
ation had a quite contrary effect, to what the 
earl expected, on thoſe who dreaded- his too 
great advancement ; for, they knew, that be- 
ing husband to the regent, he would always 
be countenanced by the king of England, and 
by his aſſiſtance, enabled to engroſs more au- 
thority, than they wiſhed him. Alexander 
Hume, governor of all the country north of 


the Frith, was the head of thoſe that oppoſed 


the queen's regency. He was a proud and 
haughty man, who could not indure a ſuperior. 
During the late king's life, he had been preſi- 
dent of the Marches, bordering on England, 
where he, ha dcommitred ſuch outrages, that, as 
ſome ſay, for fear of being called to an account, 
he killed, or cauſed to be killed, James IV, 
when he was retiring out of the battle of Flod- 
don. However this be, Hume uſed all his 
intereſt to break Douglaſs's and the queen's 
meaſures, and propoſed John Stewart, duke 
of Albany, for regent. This duke was ſon to 


- Alexander, duke of Albany, brother ro king 
Before I cloſe the year 1514, it will be ne- 


James III, who, to avoid the perſecutions ot 
the king, his brother, was forced to fly into 
France, 


The « 
dowa 
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duke 

Suffol 
Hall. 


1514. France, where he died. He leſt there this day, ſhe ſent word of it, in a letter to the 1515. 
bs, who being married, and adhering to the king, her brother, and taking the whole blame 


1515. 


The death of Lewis XII's life. 
prince made no alteration in the ſituation of 


of Lewis 
XII. 


ſervice of Lewis XII“, had received many fa- 
vours from that monarch, and acquired great 
reputation. 'Tho' he had never been in — 
land, he was, however, the young king's near- 
eſt relation, and Hume had intereſt enough to 
have him declared regent; upon which, the 
ſtates ſent deputies to offer him the regency, 
and to pray him to come inſtantly, and govern 
the realm, in the king's name. Lewis XII, 
dying, whilſt theſe things were in agitation, 
Francis I, his ſucceflor, having great reaſons 
not to diſpleaſe the king of England, would 
not ſuffer the duke of Albany to — till he 
had finiſhed his affairs with Henry; and, for 
this cauſe, the regent did not arrive in Scot- 
land, before May, 1515. During this inter- 
val, Scotland being without a governor, the 
diſſenſions among the great men much increaſ- 
ed, every one having time to form his cabals 
againſt the regent's arrival. 

The firſt day of the year 1515, was the laſt 
But the death of that 


the affairs of the kingdom; for the duke of 
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upon herſelf, intimated to him, that ſhe had, 
in ſum meaſure, forced the duke to this raſh 
action. Henry ſeemed, at firſt, very angry, but 
his anger was ſoon over. Their peace being 
made, they returned to Henry, and were very 
well received. | 
England was in profound tranquillity, the 
houſes was only employed in domeſtick affairs, 
which are of little or no conſequence to fo- 
reigners. However, there were three ſtatutes 
paſſed this ſeſſion, which deſerve notice. It 
was provided by the firſt, that unwronght 
wooll ſhould not be exported out of the king- 
dom, for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacture. This act has been often reviv- 
ed, by reaſon of its importance, and vet, even, 
now, an effectual means is wanting to prevent 
the clandeſtine exportation of wooll. The ſe- 
cond ſtatute declared all the king's ſecond let- 
ters patents to be void, unleſs mention was 
made of the firſt. This was to prevent the 
King from being ſurpriſed. The third was no 
leſs neceſlary. It frequently happened, that 


Francis T. l | : 

king of Valois, who ſucceeded him, by the name of towards the end of a ſeſſion, ſeveral members 
en France. Prancis;I, plainly diſcovered, by adding the went home, imagining, there was nothing 

Mezcral. title of duke of Milan to that of king of France, more of moment to be done; then the factious 


that he intended to purſue his predeceſſor's de- 
figns ; but, in the interim, he did not think 
fit, openly, to declare his intentions, till 
he had ſettled his affairs, both abroad and at 


home. 


The queen By the death of Lewis XII, queen Mary, 
9 — of his widow, was at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelt, 
Lewis XII, and to follow her own inclinations, rather than 


took advantage of their abſence, to propoſe 
and paſs ſuch bills, as, probably, would have 
been thrown out, had the houſe been more 
numerous; wherefore, it was enacted, that 
the members who abſented themſelves betore 
the end of the ſeſſion, without the ſpeaker's 
and commons leave, to be entered in the clerk 
of the 8 book, ſhould loſe their wa- 


22 the politick views of the king, her brother. ges. mult, now, interrupt, for ſome time, 
Sage, Before her marriage, ſhe had conceived an the recital of domeſtick, to ſpeak of foreign 
Ha. affection for Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, affairs, which are to ſerve for a foundation 


a moſt accompliſhed lord ; and, it is even faid, 
that the king had promiſed to marry her to 


to what will, hereafter, be ſaid with regard to 
England. | 


The 1 was then ſitting, and as Parliament 


n Eng- 
A 


Francis I. was too much concerned, to re- The alli 
new the alliance betwcen France and England, ance be- 
to fail of performing the article of the treaty, Tween , 
England, the was under a neceſſity to ſacrifice whereby the ſucceſſor of him that died firit, Kd 
her love, to the good of the two kingdoms. was to acquaint the other, whether he deſigned renewed. 


However, the duke of Suffolk waited on her, to prolong the time of the alliance; tor, as he AR. Pub, 
into France, 


him ; but Lewis XII, coming in the way, and 
her marriage with that prince, being to make 
the ſeal of the peace between France and 


tho' he was not of the number intended to paſs into Italy, to recover the du- 

of thoſe who were appointed to conduct her; chy of Milan, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 

and, Mezerai affirms, that the duke of Va- ſecure the king of England ; and, to that pur- 

lois, preſumptive heir to the crown of France, poſe, abour the middle of March, he {ent to 

cauſed him to be narrowly watched, for fear the firſt preſident of Roan, his ambaſſador at 

he ſhouid give the king a ſucceſſor; which London, a commiſſion to renew the alliance 

ſhews, that the queen's inclination was no ſe- with Henry, as well as the bond for the pay- 

cret. The death of Lewis XII. happening, ment of 1,000,000, to which Lewis XII. 

within three months after his marriage, the was obliged. This was done by a new trea- 

queen dowager was not willing to run a ſecond ty, ſigned the 5th of April, and exactly like 

riſque, of being given to another husband, not the former. : 

of her own chuting. Henry ſuſpecting her de- After all the frauds uſed by the king of Ar- Ferdinand 
lion, wrote to her, the beginning of February, ragon to Henry, there was no room to hope ods Hem: 
deliring her not to marry again, without his for a perfect friendſhip betucen them; bur, f f e 
participation. But, the queen believed it would however, Ferdinand, who was not calily diſ- 


be eaſier to obtain the king's pardon, when 
the thing was done, than his permiſſion to do 
it; ſo in March, about two months after the 
the death of Lewis XII, ſhe was privately 
married to the duke of Suffolk; and the next 


a 


* Lewis, when duke of Orleans, killed the duke, his ha at 2 tournament, 
2 11 


couraged, ſent to the king, his ſon-in-law, a 
new ambaſſador, to propoſe the renewing of 
their alliance. Ir is likely, he did nor believe, 
Henry had ſo ſoon forgot his deceits, but it 
was for his intereſt, that he thould be known 
Rapin, 

ö to 
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1515, to have an ambaſſador in England. This am- 
Www baſhdor arrived in May, but was ſuffered to 
wait, in vain, till October, without being diſ- 
wer ; nay, very probably, he would never 
ave ſucceeded in his negotiation, if Wolſey's 
intereſts had not cauſed the king to alter his re- 
ſolution, never to have any thing to do with 
the king, his father-in-law. I ſhall ſpeak more 
fully of this affair, in another place. 
Henry hilit the Spaniſh ambaſſador was waiting, 
des to de in vain, at London, Henry had two, at Bruſ- 
re concil- ( 
ed with ſels, who made no greater progreſs. He had 
Charles, Not dealt very generouſly with the young arch- 
the arch- duke, in giving the princeſs, his bride, to 
duke. Lewis XII, without any ceremony. Charles 
Indeed, had not repaired to Calais, the 5th of 
May, laſt year, as he was bound by the treaty 
of Liſle ; but it could not thence be inferred, 
that he had renounced his marriage, at leaſt, 
before he was asked, whether he intended to 
conſummare it. "Therefore, Henry was afraid, 
the archduke, having lately aſſumed the govern- 
ment of the Low-Countries, and made a trea- 
ty with Francre, would think of revenging the 
affront put upon him; ſo, in order to ſound him, 
or prevent the effects of his reſentment, he 
{ent two ambaſladors, to propoſe the renewi 
of the former alliance, between Henry VIL 
and Philip I, their fathers ; but theſe ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſuffered to wait a good while, at 
Bruſſels, without being much regarded, or re- 
cebeiving any anſwer. 
Francis I. The aflairs of Europe were, then, in a ſitu- 
cheers ation, which would not allow the young arch- 
Milan, duke to engage in any party. It was neceſſa- 
Guicciard, ry, in order to take juſt meaſures, to wait the 
ſucceſs of the war, Francis I. was preparing 
to carry into Italy; for, in all appearance, it 


would produce events, capable of altering the 


intereſts and projects of moſt of the {overeigns. 
Since Francis's acceſſion to the crown, he had 
ſufficiently ſhewn, that he intended not to 
ſuffer Maximilian Sforza, peaceably, to enjoy 
the duchy of Milan. On the other hand, 
the king of Arragon was under apprehenſions 
for Naples and Navarre, Francis 1, was a 
young prince, full of courage and ambition, 
and it could not be doubred, that he had form- 
ed great projects; ſo, that the eyes of all were 
upon him, to ſee in what manner he would 
begin his reign. He was making preparations, 
which diſcovered he had ſome great deſign in 
his thoughts, and did not take much pains to 
conceal, that he had Milan in view. In the 
interim, he uſed for. pretence of his armament, 
the invaſion Burgundy was threatened with, 
by the Switzers. But the league he had late- 
ly renewed, with Venice, and his offer to 
Ferdinand to prolong the truce, provided 
the ſecret article, concerning the Milaneſe, 
was annulled, were plain indications of his 
| deſigus. 

Ferdinand All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdi- 

Iorins 4 2 5 

lens nand pertectly eaſy; for he was afraid of be- 

againit ing deceived by Francis, and that his prepa- 

France. rations were intended for Navarre. Jo pre- 

Lueciard. vent this danger, he rejected Francis's offer, 
and made os of it, likewiſe, to induce the 
empcror and Switzers, to join with him for the 

2 


defence of the Milancſe, intimating there was 1513. 
no room to queſtion, that the king of France. 
would turn his arms that way. As for the 
emperor, he did not want much ſollicitation; 
for he readily entered into all ſorts of leagues, 
becauſe he ever found means to thrive at ano- 
ther's expence. There was more difficulty, 
with reſpect to the Switzers, becauſe Francis 
had among them adherents, who endeavoured 
to diſſuade them from the league; but his 
enemies prevailed in the end, and the league 
was concluded between the emperor, king of 
Arragon, duke of Milan, and the Switzers. 
Ferdinand played one of his uſual artifices on 
this occaſion. He perſuaded the Switzers, 
that to defend the Milaneſe, the ſhorteſt way 
was to attack the king of France, in his own 
kingdom ; and, for that purpoſe, he engaged 
to make a powerful diverſion on the fide of 
Fontarabia, whilſt the Switzers ſhould invade 
Burgundy, and the emperor, by continuing 
the war in the ſtate of Venice, hinder the Ve- 
netians from aſſiſting the common enemy. His 
chief view was to defend Navarre, in caſe 
Francis I, had thoughts of turning his arms 
that way, and thento hinder that prince from 


becoming matter of the duchy of Milan. His 


league with the Switzers,was equally ſubſervient 
to both theſe ends; tor, it Francis I, invaded 
Navarre, the Switzers would divert him from 
his purpoſe, by making an inroad into Bur- 
gundy ; but it he really intended to conquer 
ilan, the Switzers, as next neighbours, and 
molt concerned, could not diſpenſe with aſ- 
ſifting that duchy. What Ferdinand had fore- 
ſeen, came to pals; for Francis, having or- 
dered his forces to file off towards the Alps, 
the Switzers ſent their troops into Italy, where 
they ſeized the two paſſes, through which on- 
ly, it was thought poſſible to enter the Mila- 
neſe. When F erdinand was aſſured, that the 
king of France was marching towards Milan, 
he disbanded the army, levied for the defence 
of Navarre, leaving the Milaneſe to be taken 
care of, by the Switzers. The very army 
Ferdinand had in Italy, under the comand ot 
the viceroy of Naples, made no motion to 
join them; the emperor remained, without 
acting, at Inſpruck; and Leo X, who had 
alſo entered into the league, gave them no 
ſort of aſſiſtance. Thus the whole burden of the 
war fell upon the Switzers, without even the 
other allies ſending a penny of the money that 
was promiſed them. But this was not ſtrange. 
The Switzers were no more exempted, than 
the king of England, and ſo many other prin- 
ces, whom Maximilian and Ferdinand had 
ſerved in the ſame manner. 5 
In the interim, Francis I, having found Guicciard. 
means to march his army through a place, 
which ſeemed impracticable, the Switzers, 
who gaurded the paſſes, retired to Milan, and 
Francis advanced, alſo, towards the ſame ci- 
ty. When he approached, he offered the 
Switzers a ſum ot money to return home. 
This negotiation was, now, in great forward- 
neſs, when they received a ſupply of 15000 
men of their nation; and this aid rendered them 


more ſtout, they reſolved, by the 2 
| 0 
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nano, little expecting their coming; but they 
were defeated, and 10,000 ſlain on the ſpot; 
after which, they retired into their country, 
eaving Francis maſter of all the Milaneſe. 
Maximilian Sforza, who had ſhut himſelf up 
in the caſtle of Milan, ſurrendered it, by ca- 
pitulation, and was ſent into France, to live 
as a private perſon, 

Betore Francis I, began his expedition, 
Octavian Fregoſa had brought Genoa under 
the dominion of France, and inftead of doge, 
itiled himſelf governor for the king. 

Leo X, had been in hopes, that Francis 
would never be able to enter Italy. He had 
joined in the league againſt him, but ſo pri- 
vately, that Francis knew nothing of it, till 
he came to Verceil. During the time be- 
tween the king's arrival in Italy, and the bat- 
tle of Marignano, the pope was under great 
8 He had ſent an army into Lom- 

ardy, to ſupport the duke of Milan; but 
when he heard that Francis had ſurmounted 
the difficulties of the paſſage, he ſent orders 
to Lorenzo de Medici, who commanded his 
army, to commit no hoſtilities againſt the 
French; and, at the ſame time, he told the 
king, his army was there only to guard Parma 
and Placentia. In the interim, as the affair 
of Milan was not yet decided, he durſt not 
make too many advances to the king, for fear 
of diſpleaſing the allies, who would have it in 
their power to be revenged, it the king hap- 
pened to be vanquiſhed ; but, after the battle 
of Marignano, he was, immediately, recon- 
ciled with him, and tho' he had grievouſly of- 
fended him, obtained, however, advantages, 
which hc could ſcarce have expected, had he 
taken his part from the beginning. The 
popes make leagues, and undertake wars, as 
temporal princes, and when their affairs do 
not proſper, diſintangle themſelves, as heads 
of the church, and vicars of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Tho' Leo X's behaviour to Francis was ſuch, 
that he deſerved no favour from that victori- 
ous prince, he obtained, however, whatever 
he pleaſed, and among other things, the abo- 
lition of the pragmarick ſanction, which the 
popes, his predeceſſors, had, hitherto, in vain, 
demanded of the king of France. 

Tho? Henry had not been able, entirely, to 
avoid the ſnares laid by the pope, emperor, 
and Ferdinand, he had happily got clear, but 
with a firm reſolution never more to be, thus, 
over-reached ; for, his affecting not to men- 
tion them, in his treaty with France, plainly 
ſhewed, that he did not much value their 
friendſhip; but, he was not ſo fortunate, as 
to perſiſt in this reſolution, ſince it was his 
own fault that he engaged in a freſh war with 
France, not ſo much for his own, as the inter- 

of others. His change may be aſcribed 
to three ſeveral cauſes; the firtt is, his jealou- 
iy of the glorious ſucceſs of Francis's arms in 
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Italy; the ſecond, to prevent the growing r5 r5. 
power of that neighbour ; the third and prin- wy 


cipal, Wolſey his favourite's intereſt, who 
thinking to have reaſon to complain of the 
king of France, would be revenged. The 
two firſt need no explanation ; for, it is wel! 
known, that princes are ſubje& to paſſions, 
like other men, and that jealouſy may induce 
them to run counter to their intereſt ; it is 
known, likewiſe, that policy is as it were the 
hinge, on which almoſt all their actions turn. 
But on this occaſion, Henry procceded upon 
a very wrong policy, ſince nothing was more 
capable of ſecuring the peace o England, 
than the king of France's acquiſitions in Ita- 


ly. The third cauſe requires a more particu- 
lar explanation. 


Thomas Wolſey, archbiſhop of York, was Wolſcy's 
prime Miniſter, and chief favourite; but this gent cte- 


does not fully expreſs the thing; for it mult pj 


be added, that he ſo abſolutely governed the 
king, that he turned him which way he pleaſ- 
ed; but he managed ſo artfully, that the king 
always fancied he took his own courſe, when 
he only followed the ſuggeſtions of his mini- 
ſter. Wolſey had great talents, for a perſon 
of his birth; but he had alſo great failings, 
being exceſſively revengeful, greedy of poſlc(- 
ſions and honours, and intolerably proud; tor 
he no ſooner ſaw himſelf fixed, in his maſter's 
favour, but he ſought means to remove from 
court, all thoſe that gave him any jealouſy, by 
the king's eſteem for them. Richard Fox, 
bithop of Wincheſter, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who had been moſt in favour, 
received ſo many mortifications from this im- 
perious prelate, that, at length, they quitted 
the court, not to be expoſed to his inſults. 
Fox withdrew to his dioceſe, the beginning 


of this year“; the two dukes quickly tollow- | 


ed, and Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
retired, alſo, at the end of the ſame ycar. 
Theſe old miniſters being thus removed, Wol- 
ſey became ſtill more abſolute over the king, 
who had only him to adviſe with, in his mott 
important affairs; and, the reſt of the privy- 
council were all the favourite's creatures. The 
hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that Wolley's 
intereſt was the ſole rule of the counſels he 

ave the king, and, as this intereſt an{wered 
bis reigning paſſions, revenge, greedineſs, am- 
bition, and pride, the reader mult not be ſur- 
priſed, when he ſees him, hereafter, inducing 
the king to make ſo many falſe ſteps. 


Wy. 


Ever ſince Francis I. came to the crown, Francis I. 
he had been thinking of recovering Tournay, Lands *9 


out of the hands of the Engliſh; for there 


recover 
Tournay. 


had even paſſed, in the beginning of the pol. Virg. 
year, a treaty on that ſubject, but to no pur- Herbert. 
poſe, becauſe Henry demanded, in exchange P. Daniel. 


of Tournay, ſome places in the neighbour- 
hood of Calais, which Francis did not think 
proper to grant him; but the greatelt difficul- 
ty came from Wolſey, who was far from ad- 
viling the king, his matter, to reſign Tour- 


* Upon his going away, he deſired this only of the king, * That he would not ſuffer the ſervant to be greater 


* than the maſter.' 
<< ſhould obey, and not command,” Herbert. 


To which the king anſwered, “ That It mould be his care, that thoſe who were his tubj. ts 


nay, 


Tournay. 


Herbert. terpriſe, did not much regard the biſhop's ſol- 
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1515. nay, becauſe himſelf would have loſt the ad- ſary, by reaſon of his credit with the king, 15135. 


WV miniltration of that biſhoprick and the abbey 
of St. Amand, which brought him a great 
revenue. On the contrary, he had been very 
urgent with Francis 1, to beſtow ſome good 
benetice on Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tour- 
nay, that he might ſuffer him peaceably to 
enjoy his adminittration. Francis had pro- 
miſed him, but without intending to keep his 
word; for, inſtead of aſſiſting him, to keep 
the adminiſtration, he ſecretly perſuaded the 
biſhop, to ſue to the pope tor his reſtoration, 
and ſeconded his petition, to the utmoſt of 
his power, being of opinion, that when Wol- 
ſey ceaſed to be adminiſtrator, the reſtitution 
of Tournay would become much eaſter. 


The pope Whilſt Francis was ſtill in France, employ- 
bites! * ed in preparing for his Italian expedition, the 
NOD 0 


pope, yer uncertain of the ſucceſs of that en- 


licitations ; but when he {aw that prince ma- 
ſter of Genoa, and entered the Milaneſe, at 
the head of a powerful army, he readily grant- 
ed a bull to Guillard, reſtoring him to his bi- 
ſhoprick, and even allowing him to make uſe 
of the ſecular arm to obtain poſſeſſion. This 
ball, which ſacrificed the king ot England's 
and his miniſter's intereſt, to thoſe of the 
French king, and the biſhop of Tournay, 
would ſeem very ſtrange, if the conſideration 
of the time and circumſtances, did not make 
the wonder ceaſe. Leo X. had given juſt 
cauſe to Francis, to complain of his conduct, 
and ſaw that monarch ready to take poſſeſſion 
again of the Milaneſe, and conclude a treaty 
with the Switzers, in order to ſend them back 
into their own country; it was, therefore, his 
intereſt to appeaſe him, by granting a favour, 
he ſo eagerly deſired. In the interim, Hen- 
ry was extremely offended, at this bull, which 
reſtored to the biſhoprick of Tournay, a pre- 
late, who retuſed to ſwear fealty to him, and 
on which the king of France, and the biſhop 
of Tournay, might proceed to raiſe a ſedi- 
tion in the city; he, therefore, gave orders 
to his ambaſſador, at Rome, to expoſtulate 
with the pope, and repreſent to him the con- 
ſequences of his partiality. Leo X. could 
not help owning it; but, at that very time, 
Francis gaining the battle of Marignano, and 
preparing to make him feel the effects of his 
reſentment, it was no proper ſeaſon to incenſe 
him farther, by revoking the bull. This con- 
vinced Wolſey, that Francis was the real au- 
thor of the biſhop's reſtoration. However, the 
pope being embarraſſed, choſe, on the king 
of England's oppoſition, to leave the affair un- 
decided, by reicrring it to the examination of 
two cardinals, who, probably, were ordered 
not to haſten the concluſion. In the mean 
time, Wolſcy was uncertain, whether he thould 
keep the biſhoprick of Tournay ; and that 
was, preciſcly, what the king of France want- 
ed, that this uncertainty might induce the 
{cltiſh minitter, to find ſome expedient to 
make himſelf amends, after which it was ap- 
parent, he would no longer oppole the reſtitu- 
tion of Tournay; but, at the ſame time, to 
preſerve his ſriendſhip, which was very neceſ- 


his maſter, he- promiſed to aſſiſt him in pro Www 


curing a cardinal's cap. Wolſey was extreme- Fr > 
ly ambitious of that dignity. After the death Passe 


help to 


of cardinal Bambridge, he was in hopes of make 
ſucceeding him in the cardinalate, as well as Wolley a 


in the archbiſhoprick of York ; for he had cardinal. 
even employed to ſollicit it, in his name, car- Herbert. 
dinal Adrian de Corneto, the pope's collector 

in England, under whom Polydore Virgil 

ſerved as ſub-collector; but cardinal Adrian, Cardinal 
inſtead of ſerving him as he had promiſed, nt 
had done him il] offices. Wolſey being in- Walt, 
formed of it, was ſo incenſed, that on ſome who —4 
ſlight pretence, he committed Polydore to the revenge, 
tower; then he cauſed the king to write to and ſends 


< , : Polydore 
the pope with his own hand, to deſire him to Virgil to 


appoint. another collector in cardinal Adrian's the tower, 


room. The king's letter was ſo ſtrong and 
paſſionate, that the pope thought fit to com- 
ply with his requeſt ; but, however, in his 
briet of advice, he told him, he knew very 
well his anger againſt cardinal Adrian, was in- 
ſtilled into him, by Wolſey. In the mean 
while, Polydore Virgil continued in the tow- 
er, till, at length, cardinal Julins de Medici, 
and the pope himſelf, interceded for him, by 
letters of Auguſt the zoth, and September 
the 3d. As this was, at the very time that 
Francis was ſolliciting a cardinal's cap for Wol- 
ſcy, Wolſey did not think proper to refuſe the 
pope a thing of ſo little conſequence ; ſo Po- 
lydore came out of the tower, where he had 
been about a year. This ill treatment was, 
doubtleſs, one of the reaſons that induced him 
to remember all the ill qualities of cardinal 
Wolſey, in his Hiſtory of England. 

Wolſey having, at length, obtained a car- yy,1cy i; 
dinal's cap, was ttanſported with joy when he made a 
received the news, by an expreſs, ſent by the cardinal. 
king of France ; but tho' he was highly oblig- — ; 
ed to that monarch, this favour begat in his 
breaſt much leſs gratitude, than the injury he 
imagined to have received, in the affair © 
Tournay, had cauſed reſentment ; he reſolved, 
therefore, in order to be revenged, to endea- 
vour to ſet the king, his maſter, at variance 
with Francis, and cauſe him to enter into a 
new league againſt France. In this he gratifi- 
ed three of his predominant paſſions ; his 
pride, in letting Europe ſee, that ſovereigns 
themſelves offended him not with impunity ; 
his revenge, in creating Francis great troubles; 
and his own intereſt, in ſecuring the admi- 
nitration of the biſhoprick of Tournay. In- 
deed, a rupture between the two kings was 
an effectual means to hinder Guillard's reſto- 
ration to his ſee. This is obſerved by hiſto- 
rians, as the principal cauſe of the alteration 
we are going to behold in Henry's conduct. 
Jealouſy and policy may have had ſome intlu- 
ence too, but leſs as true cauſes, than as mo- 
tives uſed by Wolſey, to inllame the king's 
mind. Probably, under colour, that his Ho- 
nour was concerned, he repreſented to him 
the neceſſity of humbling. the pride of the 
French king, and infinuated, how dar gerous 
it was for England, that France ſhould grow 
too powerful, When he had prepared FRY, 
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vately to aſſiſt the emperor and Franciſco Stor- n leſs oftended than the reſt, to ſee the ets 
za. Whereupon, he ſent orders to Pace, his biſhop of York affect, thus ſo great a diſtin 5 
ambaſſador to Maximilian, to treat with them, tion; but what gave him molt offence — 
and, to promote the treaty, returned him do {ce the crols of York carr ied before the 3 
large ſums of money. Thus, was he gradually dinal, tho' he was in the province of Canter- 
engaged, without foreſecing, that theſe ſteps bury. I have ſpoken elſewhere of this comes 
af neceflarily end in an open war, as Wol- between the two archbiſhops, which after 
3 ey — - ; having cauſed violent quarrels, could be de- 
LEY 44 here is, in the Collection of the Publick cided only by the king's expreſs commands to 
bear ” 5, a paper, thewing, that the cardinal did the archbiſhops of York, not to have the croſs 
Wolfer. not torget himſelf in his negotiations. It is a carried betore them, in the other province : 
AQ, Pub, promiſe trom the duke of Milan's ſecretary, but Wolley, who thought himſelf much dave 
who, by vertue of an expreſs power from the his predeceſſors, prepared to revive the conteſt 
duke, his maſter, engaged to pay the cardi- in contempt of theſe prohibitions. ee 
nal an annual penſion of 10, ooo ducats, to who was of a peaccable remper, eaſily per- 
commence from the day of his maſter's reſto- ceived, that tho' he ſhould attempt to hinder 
ration. It is true, this paper being neither it, he ſhould not ſucceed, becauſe Wolſey had 
dated nor ligned, may be conſidered only as a an abſolute ſuay over the king; ſo, not to 
draught of the contract; but it is, however, a have this object continually before his evcs 
proof of the cardinal's ſelfiſh temper. The he deſixzed the king's leave to reſign the 
eee no ſooner heard, that Henry was in- chaacellorthip, and retire to his palace. 
* Cavcndiſh athrms, that he kept 800 ſervants, among whom were 9 or 40 lords, 15 knights, and 40 ſquares, 
11 K His 
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His requeſt, was, immediately, granted ; and the 
ſame day the king gave the ſeals to cardinal 
Wolſcy. In all appearance, he had created 
Warham ſo many mortifications, only to ob- 
lige him to quit his office, with which he 
deſired to be inveſted himſelf. To ſupport 
the ſplendour of his dignity with more ſtate, 
than any other before him, the king loaded 
him, every day, with freſh favours, prebends, 
wardſhips, and the like, which continually in- 


creaſed his revenues; for, beſides the arch- 


The affairs 
of Scot- 
land, 
Buchanan. 


biſhoprick of York and the chancellorſhip, he 
had, in farm, on eaſy terms, the biſhopricks 
of Bath and Wells, and Hereford, held by 
Italians reſiding at Rome; but this was not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy him. I muſt now, before 
I cloſe the year 1515, briefly mention the at- 
fairs of Scotland; the knowledge whereof, is 
requiſite for the better underſtanding the events 
related hereafter. 

Alexander, duke of Albany, who had been 
declared regent, in 1513, arrived not in Scot- 
land, till May, 1515. He found the king- 
dom full of factions and divifions, which made 
him ſenſible, the adminiſtration, committed 


to him, would prove very troubleſome; but 


what gave him moſt uneatineſs, was, that the 
King ot England was but too much concerned 
in what paſſed in Scotland, and tomented theſe 


diſſenſions to the utmoſt of his power. Under 


pretence, that Scotland had been ſome time 
without a regent, Henry VIII, as uncle of 
the young king, had taken the title of pro- 
tector ot Scotland, and by vertue thereof, his 
ambaſladors, at Rome, demanded of the pope, 
the eccleſiaſtical preterments of that kingdom, 
which he beſtowed on his creatures; but as ſoon 
as the duke of Albany was arrived, he wrote 
to the pope, in the young king's name, ſharp- 
ly complaizing of the king of England's in- 
croachments, and the court of Rome's conde- 
ſcenſion; aud he even threatened the pope, in his 
letter, not to apply to him, for the tuture, on 
any account whatſoever, it rhis grievance were 
not ſpeedily redreſſed. 


The duke of Albany, tho' of Scotch ex- 


traction, was a ſtranger to Scotland, from 
whence the duke, his father, had retired, in 
1483 ; and, as he deſired, in the beginni 

of his regency, to be informed of the ſtate of 
the Kingdom, he unhappily applied to Hep- 
burne, biſhop of Murray, a hot and revengetul 
man, who took this occaſion to be revenged 
on his enemies. The biſhop, being prior of 
St. Andrew's, had been elected archbiſhop of 
that church, in the beginning of the preſent 
reign, but he was forced to reſign the arch- 
biſhoprick to Forman, biſhop of | * Banc who 
was armed with the pope's bull. However, 
Forman would never have ventured to make 
uſe of this bull, had he not been ſupported by 
Alexander Hume, a potent lord, beforc-men- 
rioned ; tor by his credit and authority, For- 
man was inſtalled in St. Andrews, having re- 
ſigned the biſhoprick of Murray to Hepburne, 


and promiſed to pay him a certain penſion. 


Hepburne finding he had a fair opportunity 

to be revenged, gave the regent ſuch a cha- 

racter of Hume, that when he came to court, 
2 


ſhould come himſelſ and aſſume the government. 


he was looked upon, with a very ill eye. 


Hume being naturally very proud and high- Wy 


ſpirited, reſolving to let the regent ſee, no man 

uld flight him with impunity, went over 
to the queen dowager, and perſuading her, 
that the young king, her ſon, was in danger, 
adviſed her to carry him into England; but 
the regent hearing of this plot, ſuddenly went 
to Sterling-caſtle, and ſecured the young king's 
perſon ; and to hinder his enemies from put- 
ting an ill conſtruftion on this action, he re- 
newed his oath of allegiance to the king, and 
committed the care ot his education, to three 
perſons of great credit. 

Alexander Hume and his brother William, 
ſeeing their plot was diſcovered, fled, imme- 
diately, into England, and were quickly fol- 
lowed by the queen and her ſpouſe, the earl 

Angus. Whereupon, the regent ſent am- 
baſſadors to Henry, to juſtity his conduct, and 
at the ſame time, fo artfully treated with the 
tugitives, that he prevailed with them to re- 
turn into Scotland; but the queen, being big 
with child, was forced to ſtay at Harbortle- 
caſtle, in Northumberiand, where ſhe was de- 
livered of a daughter, called Margaret. The 
ſequel of this affair ſhall be related in another 

lace. | 
8 The death of king Ferdinand, in February, 
1516, broke the meaſures taken by cardinal 
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erdinand 
king of Ar- 


Wolſcy, to engage all Europe, in a war with ragen, 
France. Thus, notwithſtanding the cardinal's death. 
22 Henry was forced to remain in peace, Herbert 


cauſe the intereſts of the reſt of the princes 
were not agreeable, to his, or, rather to the 
paſſions of his miniſter; but, tho' Europe was 
peaceable tor ſome time, it will be, however, re- 
quiſite to relate in each year of this peace, the 
ſituation of the affairs ot the principal ſtates, in 
order to ſhew the occaſion of the follow ing 
wars 


Nothing remarkable paſſed, in England, in The bit 


the n of the year 1516, except che of Mary 


birth of a princeſs, whom the queen brought 
into rhe world, the 18th of February, and call- 
ed Mary. Cardinal Wolſey, commonly call- 
ed the cardinal of York, ever mindtul ot what 
could procure him any advantage, cauſed thoſe 
who had managed the king's money, to be 
called to a ſtrict account. However, the moſt 
part were ſpared ; but thoſe were ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, who had not rhe addreſs to make rhe 
miniſter their triend. 


Henry's 
daughter. 
Hall. 


After Ferdinand's deceaſe, the kingdom of Charie: « 
Arragon came of courſe to Johanna, his cldctt Auliria 


daughter, already queen oi Cattile. 


princeſs was incapable ot governing her do- 


minions, by reaſon of her detect of under- 
ſtanding, which had obliged the king, her ta- 
ther, to keep her contined ; ſo the aaminiitra- 
tion of theſe two kingdoms, with all their de- 
pendencies, could not be diſputed with Charles 
of Auſtria, Johanna's eldeit fon, and ſove- 
reign of the Low-Countrics. But, as that 
prince lived in Flanders, Ferdinand had left, 


by his will, the regency of Arragon to Alphon- 
ſo, his natural fon, biſhop ot Saragoſla, and 


that of Caſtile to cardinal Ximenes, till Charles 


In 
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1516. In the interim, when Ximenes would have 
g taken poſſeſſion of the regency of Caſtile, A- 


drian Florentio, doctor in divinity, who ma- 
naged the prince of Auſtria's affairs in Spain, 
produced letters patent from his maſter, con- 
ſtituting him regent of that kingdom; but 
Ximenes refuſed to acknowledge him as ſuch, 
pretending, that Charles had not power to 
appoint a regent, before he was received for 
governor, However, the conteſt was adjuſt- 
cd, by this expedient, that the orders ſhould 
be ſigned by both; but the cardinal left the 
doctor, the bare name of regent only, and 
diſcharged all the functions himſelf. In the 
interim, Charles took the title of king of Ca- 
ſtile, with the conſent of the ſtares of that 
realm ; but the Arragonians, more jealous of 
their privileges than the Caſtilians, refuſed to 

ive him the title of king of Arragon, whilſt 


2 mother 13 was alive; nay, there was 
a party int 


e kingdom, who maintained, that 
Johanna herſelf, could not pretend to the 


crown of Arragon, becauſe the daughters were 
excluded by the laws of the realm, and, there- 
fore, Charles could not derive from his mo- 
ther, a right ſhe never had; but others affirm- 
ed, that the excluſion of the females extended 
not to their male heirs. This was much the 
ſame caſe, as happened formerly, in France, 
in the diſpute between Edward III, and Phi- 


lip of Valois. I ſhall enter no farther into 


the affairs of Spain; for what I have ſaid, is 
ſufficient to ſhew, the neceſſity Charles was 
under, of going thither, and how dangerous it 


would have been for him, to engage in a war 
againſt France, in the beginning of ſo unſettled 
a reign; and, accordingly, he neglected no- 


thing to renew the treaties of peace and alli- 


ance, as well with France as England, but 


with liberty to take other meaſures, when his 


affairs thould be in another ſituation. Juſt be- 
fore Ferdinand's deceaſe, he had, as ſovereign 
of the Low-Countries, renewed the alliance 
with England, by a new treaty, concluded, at 
Bruſſels, the 24th of February, this year. A- 
bout a month after, Henry, who was contri- 
ving to form a league againſt France, ordered 
his ambaſſador to treat with Charles, on that 
head; but Ferdinand's death fo changed the 
face of affairs, that Henry was forced to be 
ſatisfied with a bare defenſive league, which 
I ſhall preſently mention, having firſt related 
the ſucceſs of an expedition made, by the em- 
peror, into Italy. 3 
It was not without reaſon, that Maximilian 


peror's ex had readily embraced the opportunity offered 
pedition a- him, by cardinal Wolſey, of making war on 
gainſt Mi- France. There was no more likelihood of his 


being able to keep his conqueſts in the ſtate 
of Venice, ſince Francis I. was become 
maſter of the Milaneſe, and had joined 
forces with the Venetians; beſides, he 
could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the 
pope, who had lately agreed with Francis; 
and, as for the Spaniſh army, which was re- 
tired to Naples, it was not caſy to cauſe them 
to return, lince they were neceſſarily to march 
through the eccleliaſtical ſtate. On the other 
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hand, Ferdinand's death had changed the po- 1516. 
{ture of affairs, and quite deſtroyed the empe w/w 


ror's hopes; for the new king of Caſtile was 
ſo far from having any thoughts of a war with 
France, that it highly concerned him to keep 
peace with that kingdom, in order to have 
time to ſettle his affairs in Spain. Thus, the 
emperor, contrary to his uſual method, was 
forced to act alone, during this year, in the 
expectation of ſo embroiling affairs, that other 
potentates ſhould, at length, be conſtrained to 
join with him. He had already received ſome 
of the king of England's money, and, cardi- 
nal Wolſey put him in hopes of {till larger 
ſums; and, with this aid, he aſſembled an 
army of about 20,000 men, Germans — 
Switzers, and, in March, entered the ſtate of 
Venice, whilſt the Venetians, affiſted by a body 
of French troops under the conduct of Lautrec, 
were beſieging Breſcia. Upon his approach, 
the French and Venetians raiſed the ſiege, and 
after making a ſhew of oppoſing his paſſages 
of the rivers, rctired to Milan to avoid a bat- 
tle. Thus, the emperor approached Milan, 
without much difficulty. 

The French were in ſo great a conſternation, 
that they were like to abandon both the city 
and duchy, and retire into France. If Maxi- 
milian had made all the haſte he could, he 
would have, doubtleſs, conſtrained them to 
execute that reſolution; but having ſpent two 
or three days to no purpoſe, by the time he 
came before Milan, the French had received 
news, that 10,000 Switzers of the cantons, in 
alliance with France, were coming to their aſ- 
fiſtance, and were within a day's march. 

The arrival of the 10,000 Switzers, at Mi- 
lan, threw both ſides into an equal conſterna- 
tion. The French, who conſidered theſe 
troops, as a ſure aid, were ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, when they heard, that they abſo- 
lutely retuſed to fight againit the Swirzers, in 
the emperor's army. Theſe laſt, on their part, 
demanded their pay with ſuch boldneſs, that 
Maximilian was atraid, it was a pretence not 
to join battle with their countrymen, newly 
arrived, at Milan. He had no money tor 
them, and was apprehenſive, that the French 
had only too much to corrupt them; ſo, when 
it was leaſt expected, he ſuddenly retired, at- 
ter which, having no money to pay them, the 
army disbanded of themſelves. 


Thus, having miſled his aim, the emperor The empe- 
was forced, upon new trials, to engage the ror makes 
pope, the king of England, the young King of = 't be 
Caſtile, his grandſon, in a league againſt __ 25 
France. But this project was not eaſy to be empire to 
executed; for the pope had his private views, Henry. 


which ſuffered him not to break openly with Herbert. 


Francis ; and, Charles's council were better ad- 
viſed than to agree, that their maſter ſhould 
engage to gratify his grandfather's paſſion, at 
a time when he was neceſſarily obliged to go 
into Spain, and take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms. 
Thus, the emperor's whole refuge lay in the 
aſſiſtance he could expect from England; 
but, as there was no likelihood, that Henry 
would undertake a war, of which he * to 

car 
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bear all the expence, Maximilian bethought 


WW himſelf of a device to preſerve his good diſpo- 


Francis T. 
forms the 
project of 
invading 
Naples, 
but does 
not do it. 
Guicciard. 


ſition towards him, or, at leaſt, to draw mo- 
ney from him; and that was, to declare to 
Robert Wingticld, the Engliſh ambaſſador, at 
his court, that he was tired with the burden 
of the empire, and having a particular eſteem 
for the king, his maſter, intended to reſign ir 
to him. For that purpoſe, he charged him to 
write to the king, that, if he would come to 
Triers, he would call a diet and ſettle that 
grand affair, after which, he offered to wait 
upon him to Rome, to ſee him receive the 
imperial crown; moreover, he put him in 
hopes, that he would reſign to him his right 
to the duchy of Milan, and aſſiſt him to con- 
quer it. Hoary eaſily perceived Maximilian's 
view, in making ſuch an offer, and, therefore, 
wrote to his ambaſſador, to thank the empe- 
ror for his good intention, deſiring him to de- 
ter the execution of this project, to a more 
convenient ſeaſon, when the French ſhould be 
expelled out of Italy. In the interim, in re- 
turn for his good-will, he ſent him ſome mo- 
ney, excuſing the former defect of payment, 
with laying the blame on a Genoa banker. 
Whilit the emperor was endeavouring to 
embroil the French affairs, Francis was form- 
ing new projects. He had good reaſon to be 
pleaſed with his glorious campaign, which, in 
a ſhort time, had regained him the duchy of 
Milan. In the interim, Ferdinand's death in- 
ſpiring him with freſh hopes, he formed the 
deſign of ſeizing the kingdom of Naples, ima- 


gining, that the new king of Spain would be 


unable to defend it, before he was thoroughly 
ſettled in his kingdoms ; beſides, he believed 
he had ſo attached the pope to his intereſts, 
by the treaty of Bologna, that he did not 
doubt to find in him, all the affiſtance neceſſa- 
ry to his undertaking, looking upon him, as 
his beſt friend. But he did not know Leo X ; 
for that pontiff, did by no means defire, that 


the French ſhould become more powerful in 


The pope 


Italy, and, if he teſtified to the king, that he 
was in his intereſts, it was only to prevent his 
oppoſing the projects he had himſelſ formed, in 
favour of his own honſe. The emperor's in- 
vaſion of the Milaneſe, this year, interrupted 
the execution of Francis's deſign upon Naples, 
and what, afterwards, happened, cauſed him 
to lay aſide all thoughts of it ; but, however, 
his deſire to conquer that kingdom, occaſioned 
a defenſive league againſt him, towards the 
end of the year, as will be related, after a 
word or two more of the Italian affairs. 

Leo X. wagino ſooner reconciled with Fran- 


diſpollelſes cis I, than he deprived, upon a frivolous pre- 


the duke 


ot Urbino. 


Cimarelli. 


tence, the duke of Urbino of his duchy, and 
inveſted Lorenzo de Medici, who aſſumed 
from thenceforward, the title of duke of Ur- 


bino, and the old diſpoſſeſſed duke retired to 
Mantua. 


fic endca- It was in order to accompliſh this project, 


VOurs to 
drive the 


French out 


ol Italy. 


that the pope had flattered Francis with the 
hopes of aſſiſting him, in the conqueſt ot Na- 
ples; but after he was become matter of Ur- 
bino, by that monarch's connivance, inſtead 
of thanking him for it, he thought only how to 


: 
* 


drive the Freneh out of the duchy of Milan. 1 516. 


To that end, he held ſecret intelligence wit. 


the emperor, the king of 2 x „and the 
new king of Spain, and uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours, by the help of his emiſſaries, to per- 
ſuade the Switzers to break their alliance with 
France. Tho' he acted with all poſſible pre- 
caution, he could not treat ſo privately, but 
that his ſecret practices came to the king's 
knowledge, who, however, pretended to be 
ignorant of them. On the contrary, he did 
all that lay in his power to gain the pope, in 
reality, to his intereſt, otherwiſe he was ſen- 
ſible his attempt upon Naples, would never 
ſucceed. Leo X. deſired nothing better, than 
to amuſe him, whilſt he was ſecretly acting a- 
gainſt him; bur, at length, Francis perceiving 
more and more his inſincerity, loſt all thoughts 
of the conqueſt of Naples, and reſolved to 
treat with the king of Spain, who, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of his affairs, could not but wiſh 
to live in a good underſtanding with him. 
Thus, the two kings being equally inclined to 
a peace, ſent their plenipotentiaries to Noyon, 
to conclude it. The treaty was ſigned, the 
26th of Auguſt, the ſubſtance whereof was, 


that Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, Francis's Francis and 
daughter, then about a year old; that he = les. 4 
ſhould have with her, the king of France's ard. 


pretentions to the kingdom of Naples, and, 
till the marriage ſhould be conſummated, he 
ſhould give for the young princeſs's mainte- 
nance, 100,000 crowns a year ; that, within 
fix months, he ſhould reſign the kingdom of 


Navarre to Henry d' Albret, ſon to John d' Al- 


bret, and Catharine, king and queen of Na- 
varre, who were diſpoſſeſſed by Ferdinand; 
and in caſe Charles ſhould not perform this 
article, Francis ſhould be allowed to aſſiſt the 
king of Navarre ; and laſtly, that the emperor 
ſhould reſtore Verona to the Venetians, who, 
in return, ſhould pay him 200,000 crowns, and 
give him a full diſcharge for the ſum of 300,000 
crowns lent him b wis XII, to maintain 
the war againſt . It is very viſible, 
that in a treaty ſo advantageous to Francis, 
Charles meant only to gain time, by granting 
him whatever he could deſire, for fear of being 
hindered from going to take poſſeſſion of his 
kingdoms. Accordingly, this treaty was, at- 


terwards, very ill obſcrved. 


The treaty 
of Noyon, 


The peace of Noyon was directly contrary The inter- 
to thedeſigns of the pope, emperor, and king of eſts of the 


England. The pope was extremely deſirous, Princes. 


that the French ſhould be expelled out of Ita- 
ly. Maximilian was wholly intent upon rai- 
ſing enemies to Francis, to hinder his aſſiſt- 
ing the Venetians; for he ſaw, that he mult 
reſolve either to ratity the treaty of Noyon, 
and, conſequently, reſtore Verona, or defend 
his conqueſt without the aſſiſtance of any ally. 
To avoid both theſe extremes, he tried all poſ- 
ſible ways to embroil affairs, and kindle a new 
war which might occation a league againſt 
France, hoping thereby to be able to teject, 
withour danger, the treaty of Noyon, which 
he believed very prejudicial to his intereſts. 
Ir is true, the reſtitution of Verona would be 


worth to him 500,000 crowns; bur out of that 
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ſum were deducted, the 300,000 he owed the 
king of France, but never intended to pay 
him; ſo, for the ſum of 200,000 crowns, he 
was bound to reſtore Verona, that is to ſay, 
he was to be ſhut out of Italy, the only thing 
that made him confiderable in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of the affairs of Europe. Henry VIII, 


was no leſs defirous of a war with France, be- 


ing prompted thereto, by cardinal Wolſey, or 
by his jealouſy of Francis; but it was not the 
ſame with the archduke, to whom a peace, 
for ſome time, was very advantageous. 

This was the ſubject of the ſeveral negotia- 
tions, ſet on foot, from the concluſion of the 
treaty of Noyon, to the end of October. The 
chief view of the pope, emperor, and Henry, 
was, to diſengage the eight Swiſs cantons, in 
alliance with 
crown, that their troops might ſerve to invade 
In the interim, they were la- 
bouring to form a league, wherein they paſſi- 
onately deſired to engage the new King of 
Spain ; but all they could obtain, was, his 
conſent to a defenſive league, in caſe Francis 
attacked any of the confederates. Leo X, ac- 
cording to his aſual cuſtom, would not openly 
declare himſelf, but intimated, he would freely 
join in the league when concluded, if a place 


was left for him. As to the Switzers, it was 


reſolved to include them, tho” they deſired it 
not, upon the hopes of engaging them, by means 
of ſome of their nation, who had deen gained. 
This league was, therefore, _—_ at 
London, the 29th of October, about two 
months after the treaty of Noyon. It ran, 
that the emperog, the kings of England and 
Spain, engaged to defend one another againſt 
any prince that ſhould attack one of the three, 
and the uumber of troops, each was to find, 
was ſettled; that all princes, potentates, re- 
ublicks, and ſtates, which deired to enter 
into the league, ſhould be admitted; chat, as 
the confederates had reaſon to hope, the pope 


would be willing to be admitted, they decla- 


red him head ot the league; and laſtly, that 
all the Swiſs cantons ſhould be deemed in- 
claded in the league, provided they ratified it; 
and, to that end, the penſions, which ſhould 
be agreed upon with them, ſhould be aſſigned 
them. By a private article, ſigned two days 
atter, it was agreed what each of the allies was 
to pay towards the penſions, which ſhould be 
diſtributed to the Switzers “ as well to the 
© publick as to private perſons,” (which are 
the very words) to induce them to come into 
the league. This ſhews there were no cer- 
tainty of gaining them, and that the chief re- 
liance was, upon the cabals of ſome. private per- 
{ons of their nat ion. 

To this Teague, ſo inconſiderable in itſelf, 
tended all the motions of the pope, Maximi- 
lian, and Henry, during the courſe of this 
year. The emperor had been in hopes of ſome- 


thing more; and, tho' by the treaty the allies. 


were, in ſome mcaſure, bound to aſſiſt him, 
if the king of France continued to aid the Ve- 
netians, he ſoon diſ-reliſhed a, league which 
procured him no money; tor, before the year 
was expired, he accepted and ratified the 
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rance, from the intereſt of that 


ſome-months, and with one conſent, they put 
the reſt of their differences to arbitration. The 
emperor's reſolution entirely changed the face 
of affairs, as will be ſeen the next year. We 
find in the Collection of the Publick Acts, that 
3 after the league was ſigned, Henry 
ent Richard Pace to the Switzers, to perſuade 
them to come into the league; but it was to 
no purpoſe. On the contrary, the emperor 
reſolving to make peace with the Venetians, 


agreed, that the five cantons, who had reſuſed 


to join with France, ſhould come into the 


treaty, made by the other eight with that 
Crown. 


Before I end the tranſactions of the year The «fairs 
1516, it will be requiſite, briefly, to mention of Scot- 
what paſſed in Scotland. Henry having form- land. 


ed great projects againſt France, and knowing 
how much the duke of Albany had at heart, 
the good of that kingdom, reſolved to compel 
the Scors to remove him from the regency. To 
that purpoſe, he deſired them to ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors, to whom he might impart certain mat- 
ters advantageous to both kingdoms. This 
negotration tended only to preſs the great men 
of Scotland, to expel the duke of Albany. He 
even wrote to the parliament of Scotland, that 
the beſt way to preſerve peace between the 
two nations, was to ſend back the regent into 
France, under colour, that it was dangcrous 
to truſt the preſumptive heir to the crown, 
with the guardianſhip of the young king; in- 
timat ing, alſo, that in caſe of refuſal, he ſhould 
be obliged to take care himſelf, by proper me- 
thods, of the ſafety of the king, his nephew; 
and, he, likewiſe, gave to underſtand, that 
he claimed the regency, as uncle to the young 
king. But the parliament returned ſuch an 
anſwer, as fully convinced him, that the Scots 
were by no means inclined to comply with his 
will. 


Whether Hume was concerned in Henry's Hunc's 


| „ rebellion. 
proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the parlia- 700000 


ment ſummoned him to come, and an{wer to 
the accuſations brought againſt him; but 
Hume not thinking fit to appear, was con- 
demned for default. He looked upon this ſen- 
tence as unjuſt, and in revenge committed ho- 
ſtilities upon ſome of his enemies; whereupon, 


the parliament granted to the vice-roy, a levy |. 


of 10,000 men, to chaſtiſe the rebel; but his 
friends adviſing him to ſubmit, he caſt himſclt 
upon the regent's mercy, who ſent him to 
Edinburgh, and committed him to the cuſto- 
dy of James Hamilton, his Þrother-in-law. 
Soon atter, Hume perſuaded the lord Hamil- 
ton to eſcape with him, and claim the regen- 
cy, as ſon to James III's ſiſter, and, conſe- 
quently, as nearly related to the king, as the 
duke of Albany. He faid, it the duke 
could alledge, that he was deſcended from 
the male line, it might be objected, he 
was ſon of a fugitive, and bor out ot 
the kingdom, angyMirdly able to ſpeak the 
country language. The regent hearing of 
their flight and contrivance, marche 
111. 


days; 


| g6t 
treaty of Noyon; and, at the ſame time, he 1516; 
concluded with the Venetians, a truce for, 


4 
gainſt Hamilton caſtle, and took it in a few 
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1516. days; and, then Hume, perceiving it was 
WWW time to throw off the mask, raiſed troops, and 
taking Dunbar, utterly deſtroyed the town. 
A truce In the interim, the ambaſſadors ſent by the 
_—_— regent into England, in May, had concluded 
int. a truce, the firſt of June; but, as Henry had 
lind. granted the truce only to facilitate the execu- 
tion of his deſigns, he appeared little inclined 
to obſerve it, after receiving the fore-mention- 
ed anſwer. But to avoid a war, which muſt 
have been fatal to Scotland, the regent ſent 
him, by Francis de la Fayette, certain articles, 
deſiring his approbation, for which he offered 
to come, in perſon, and pay him his reſpects. 
At that time the affairs of the reſt of Europe 
having, as hath been ſaid, taken a new turn, 
Henry agreed to prolong the truce, to the 
end of the year 1517. 
The coun- Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events, 
cil 1 which paſſed in the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 
—_ wot during the year 15 16. I ſhall only add a word, 
forming Concerning the council of Lateran, which ſtill 
the calen- continued its ſeſſions, without having much to 
dar. do. As the council meddled neither with the 
reformation of the church, tho they ſeemed to 
be called for that very purpoſe, nor with the 
extirpation of hereſy, they reſolved, in order 
to keep themſelves employed, to reform the 
calendar, which was become very faulty. To 
that end, the pope cauſing memorandums to 
be drawn, undertook to write to all the Chri- 
ſtian princes, inviting them to ſend their beſt 
aſtronomers roRome, or, at leaſt,order them to 
examine what had been propoſed upon that 
ſubject. We find, in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, the brief addreſſed to Henry, 
where the pope ſays, he had adjourned the 
next ſeſſion to December, to give the mathe- 
maticians time to ſend in their opinions. 

1517. The emperor having ratified the treaty of 
Maximi- Noyon, as far as it concerned him, reſtored 
an re- Verona to the Venetians, the 15th of January, 
one roche 1517, having received 200,000 crowns, and 
Venctians, an acquittance for what he owed the king of 

France ; moreover, to give the arbitrators time 
to adjuſt the differences, he ſtill had with Ve- 
nice, he agreed, that the truce ſhould be pro- 
longed for five years; but, on condition, that, 
during the truce, the Venetians ſhould pay 
him, yearly, 20,000 crowns. It was almoſt 
impoſſible to make a treaty with him, and 
money not accrue to him from it. Thus, 
cnded, at length, a war, which may be deem- 
ed a conſequence of the league of Cambray. 
The Venetians were engaged in it, from the 
beginning to the end, and expended no leſs 
than 5,000,000 of ducats of the publick trea- 
ſure, beſides the infinite damages ſuſtained by 

the ſubjects. 
He con- Maximilian, having, thus, deſiſted from his 
cludes with deſigns upon Italy, went into the Low-Coun- 
Francis and tries, to ſee his grandſon Charles, before he 
2 departed for Spain; and, during his ſtay there 
3 the he concluded with him and the king of France, 
Turks. a league againſt the Turks, herein a place 
Herbert. was reſerved for the king of England. The 


pope and the council of Lateran earneſtly 1517. 
preſſed all the princes of Chriſtendom, to join Www 


in this league, on the pretence of the progreſs 
the Turks were making, in Egypt, againſt the 
Mamalucks * ; after which, he pretended, their 
deſign was to attack the Chriſtians; but what 
followed ſhewed, the pope's ſole view was to 
heap up money for his own uſe, and to inrich 
his family. 

In the interim,Charles, the new king of Spain, 
thought only of going to take poſſeſſion of his 
kingdoms; for he had juſt made a peace, with 
Francis, ſo advantageous to France, that he did 
not fear, that prince would break it, becauſe it 
would not be for his intereft. So, when the 
Engliſh ambaſſador preſſed him to ratify ye 
London league, he deferred it ſome time, on 
divers pretences, becauſe, deeming it needleſs, 
he was afraid of offending the king of France. 
However, he ratified it, after ſome alterations, 


and, at length, in Auguſt, departed for Spain, Charles 


where his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. 
Upon his arrival, he diſmiſſed cardinal Xi- 


menes, who died with grief; and, after that, Ximenes. 


he fo gave himſelf up to the Flemings, whom 
he brought with him, that the Spaniards con- 
ceived ſuch a jealouſy, as carried them, after- 
wards, to great extremities. 


The pope, as I have obſerved, continually The pope 
amuſed Francis, with the hopes of a ſtrict al- and Fran- 


liance with him, at the time he was railing him 
enemies on all ſides. Francis was partly inform- 
ed of his proceedings, but did not know all; 


ſo, that in expectation of really attaching him, other. 


in the end, to his intereſts, he omitted no- 
thing he thought capable of gaining him, even 
feigning to deem him his beſt friend, when he 
moſt ſuſpected him. But as the pope knew, 
in his conſcience, he had not deſerved Fran- 
cis's friendſhip, he could not believe his ad- 
vances ſincere. In the mean while, it was for 
his intereſt, that Francis ſhould publickly ap- 
pear to be his friend, and, theretore, he 5 
very fair with him, and not without cauſe. In 
the beginning of the year 1517, Franciſco 
Maria della Rovere, who had been diſpoſſeſſed 
of the duchy of Urbino, prepared to recover 
his dominions. When, by the truce, con- 
cluded, between the emperor and the Vene- 
tians, the Spaniſh troops, in the ſtate of Ve- 
nice, were become uſeleſs, la Rovere found 
means to gain and employ them, in his ſer- 
vice; and, with theſe ſupplies, he took Urbi- 
no, and carried terror into Tuſcany and the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Lorenzo de Medici, the 
new duke of Urbino, or rather the pope, his 
uncle, being then unable to recover that du- 
chy, he was forced to have recourſe to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Chriſtian princes, under colour that 
the church was grievouſly oppreſſed, the in- 
tereſt of the Medici being then the ſame with 
thoſe of the church. Francis I, who had the 
gaining of the pope ever in view, made uſe 
of this opportunity to do him a ſignal ſervice, 


in ſending him a good body of troops, under 


the command of Leſcun, brother ot Lautrec. 


* The word Mamaluck ſignifies, in Syriac, a hired ſoldier. Jovius ſays, they were Circaſſian ſlaves, fold by the 
Tartars and Podolians to the merchants, and being traincd up, at Cairo, in military exerciſes, were picked out for the 


Soldan's guard, and preferred to the higheſt poſts, who, in 1255, obtained for themſelves the kingdom of 80 Pen 
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This war, however, laſted ſeven or eight 
months; during which, the pope never ceaſed 
to preſs all the Chriſtian princes to conttibute to 
the charges of a war, which, according to him, 
ought to have affected all the world. Henry 
VIII, being ſollicited like the reſt, refuſed 
to interpoſe; but the pope found means to en- 
gage his ſubjects, by levying a tenth upon 
the clergy, of which cardinal Wolſey was ap- 

inted collector. The war of Urbino ended 
in a way la Rovere did not expect; for the 
pope bribed the Spaniards, in his ſervice, who 
came to an agreement for him, which he was 
obliged to accept. Thus, being once more 
conſtrained to relinquiſh his dominions, he re- 
tired to Mantua. 

Whilſt the pope was employed, in the war 
of Urbino, he diſcovered a plot againſt his 
perſon, contrived by the cardinal of Sienna, 
who had bribed a ſurgeon to poiſon him. The 
cardinal, being abſent from Rome, when the 
giſcovery was made, the pope, who paſſionate- 
fy deſired to have him in his power, ſcrupled 
not to uſe fraud to compaſs his ends; for, 


he ſent him a ſafe- conduct, and, moreover, 


The mar- 
nage of 
Lorenzo 
de Medici 
with the 
22 
ulogne. 
— 


The ſale of 


promiſed the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that he 
would do him no hurt. The cardinal, being 
ſo weak as to come to Rome, on the faith of 


the ſafe- conduct, was, immediately, confined, - 


in the caſtle of St. Angelo, and, afterwards, 
ſtrangled, in priſon. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
complained of this breach of faith ; but was 
told, by the pope, a ſafe- conduct was never 
reckoned to extend to high-treaſon, without 
expreſs mention of the caſe. Some other car- 
dinals accuſed, or ſuſpected of being concerned 
in the plot, were depoſed, impriſoned, or 
ſeverely fined. 

Francis I. never ceaſed courting the pope, 
to gain his friendſhip, tearing, that by his 
ſecret practices, he would re-kindle the war, 
to deprive him of Milan. He imagined to 
have found, art laſt, an infallible means to at- 
tach him to his intereſts, in procuring Lorenzo 


de Medici a very advantageous marriage, with 


Magdalen, heireſs of the houſe of Boulogne: 
This propoſal was gladly accepted, and Lo- 
renzo repairing to Paris, for that purpoſe, 
ſtood godfather, in the pope's name, to the 
French dauphin, born the beginning of this 
year; and, in acknowledgment for the king's 
tavour to Lorenzo, the pope granted him 


tenths upon the clergy, under pretence of the 
war to be waged with the Turks; but he took 


care to aſſign 50,000 livres, for the charges of 
the wedding, which was to be ſolemniſed, at 


Paris. g 
The pretended war Chriſtendom was to 


the mdul- undertake againſt the Turks, ſeemed to the 


gences on 
pretence 


of the war 


wich the 
Turks. 
Cuicciard. 


pope, to be a fair opportunity to inrich him- 
ſelt, by the contributions of the Chriſtians. 
To that end, he granted plenary indulgences 
to all that would contribute, and cauſed them 
to be publickly ſold, at ſo moderate a price, 
that a man muſt have been very careleſs of his 
ſalvation not to purchaſe them; but ir was this, 
that made the pope expect to reap an immenſe 
profit, for, probably, there would not be a 


* Guicciardini affirms, that the powers for releaſing ſouls out of purgatory, were openly played for, in taverns, wich 
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Chriſtian without them. In the interim, that x5 17. 
the money ariſing from the ſale might be re 


= collected, all Chriſtendom was parted 
into fo many diviſions, and in each were ap- 
pointed collectors to receive the money, and 
* to extol the benefit of indulgences* ; 

ut, by an accident which, at firſt, ſeemed of no 
confequence, the archbiſhop of Mentz, who was 
commiſſioned to appoint the preachers, in Ger- 
many, happened to aſſign Saxony to the Ja- 
cobins, whereas in the former Cruſades, the 
Auguſtines had been employed in that office. 
The injury done to theſo laſt, rouzed their 
jealouſy. They narrowly examined the be- 
haviour of the preachers as well as collectors, 
ridiculed them, and, aſterwards, publickly 
complained' of them. 


without ſatyrical remarks upon the indulgences 
themſelves. This boldneſs drew upon him 
enemies, who, by their oppoſition, obliged 
him, by degrees, toenquire more carefully, in- 
to the grounds of thoſe indulgences. In ſhort, 
he was convinced, they had no foundation in 
the holy ſcriptures. From thenceforward, he 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to undeceive the 
publick, concerning the hitherto received o- 
pinion of the papal power. Hence ſprung the 
reformation, which ſpread it ſelf, atterwards, 
through Germany, and ſeveral other ſtates of 
Europe. | 

The pope, at firſt, did not much regard 
Luther's repreſentation ; for he never imagi- 
ned, that the papal power, which ſcemed to 
ſtarid upon unmoveable foundations, could be 


prejudiced by a ſingle fryar ; fo deſpiſing this The pope 


inconſiderable oppoſition, he continued, with- continues 
He 0 ſollicit 


2 Cruſade. 


out interruption, to ſell his indulgences. 
every where publiſhed, that a powerſul effort 
was going to be made upon the Infidels, and 
exhorted all Chriſtians to contribute, accord- 
ing to their abilities, towards ſo neceſſary a 
war, which would procure them, beſides ma- 
ny temporal advantages, deliverance ſrom the 
pains of purgatory, provided they would qua- 
ity themſelves for the indulgences. There 
was, however, one thing, which very much 
cooled the zeal of many Chriſtians tor the Cru- 
ſade. It was diſcovered, that rhe pope, had, 
beforehand, diſpoſed, for his remporal con- 
cerns, of the money which was to ariſe from 
the ſale of the indulgences. For inſtance, he 
had aſſigned to Magdalen de Medici, his 
ſiſter, wife to Franciſco Cibo, natural ſon of 
Innocent VIII, part of the money to be raiſed 
in Germany. Mean while, he continued his 
ſollicitations in all the ſtates of Europe. He 
forgot not to write to Henry VIII, exhorting 
him to join his forces with thoſe of the other 
Chriſtian princes, and to excite him to this 
good work, by great commendations of his 
conſtant zeal for the defence of the holy ce, 
and the exaltation of the faith. All theſe en- 
comiumsended in demanding 200,000 ducats, 
for the pretended war againſt the Inſidels; but 
it does. not appear, that the king complicd 


At length, Martin Martin 
Luther, an Auguſtine fryar and profeſſor of Luther be- 
divinity, in the new univerſity of Wirtemberg, 8/95 to ap- 
publiſhed ſome writings againſt them, not Brief 


tt. 
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1517. with his requeſt. The Turks were then em- 
A ployed in Egypt and Perſia , and the Cruſade 
was founded only upon a bare conjecture, that 

after ending theſe wars, they would invade 
Chriſtendom. A man muſt have wiltully ſhut his 

eyes, not to ſee, it was but a pretence to fill 

the pope's coffers. Beſides, in the preſent ſitu- 

ation of the affairs of Europe, Henry had no 

great occaſion for the pope. 

Wolſey is In the interim, cardinal Wolſey perceiving, 
— 4 that the league of London would come to no- 
biſhoprick thing, becauſe Francis was not diſpoſed to 
of Tour- commence a new war, with any of the confe- 
nay. derates, dreaded his making uſe of this time 
of peace, to move the affair of the biſhoprick 

of Tournay. On the other hand, he plainly 

ſaw by the time paſſed, ſince that buſineſs had 

been put into the hands of the commiſſioners, 

that he was greatly regarded, as having an ab- 


ſolute way over the king, his maſter. Indeed, 


nothing could be expected from the king, but 
through his means, and for that reaſon all the 
princes ſtudiouſly made their court to him, to 
ain him to their intereſts. We find, in the 
leEtion of the Publick Acts, that Charles, 
king of Spain, aſſigned him, this year, an 
annual penſion of 3000 livres, tho' he had yet 
received no ſervices from him; and, therefore, 
it was for thoſe he hoped to receive, for the 
future. In the interim, Wolſey was uneaſy 
about Tournay. As the pope and the king of 
France, regarded him only tor the ſake of what 
he could do for them, he was in danger of 
loſing the reſpect they ſhewed for him, in 
caſe they ſhould ever come to ſtand no longer 
in need of him. He began, theretore, private- 
ly, to intimate to Francis I, that it would not 
be impoſſible to perſuade Henry to reſtore 
Tournay, for a ſum, which ſhould be agreed 
upon, provided, he himſelf was recompenſed 
for the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick. I 
ſhall relate next year the ſucceſs of this nego- 
tiation. 
A negotia= Henry enjoying this year great tranquillity, 
tion of reſolved to ſee what the emperor intended, 


—y_ with reſpect to the reſignation of the empire, 
emperor, Which he had cauſed to be mentioned to him. 


about the Maximilian, being in Flanders with the king 
ceſſion of of Caſtile, his grandſon, Henryſent the biſhop 
the empire, of Wincheſter, with doctor Cuthbert Tun- 
© tal, to renew the negotiation with him, ac- 
Habs quainting him, likewiſe, that, if he would ap- 
point a convenient place, he would come and 
confer with him, in perſon. The emperor, 
who had never intended to reſign the empire 
tc him, and {till leſs, at that time, very civilly 
rcpiied, that to ſave the king the trouble of 
croſſing the ſea, he would come himſelf and 
confer with him, in England. Bur when the 
ambaſladors preſſed him on the affair they were 
charged with, they found that he ſought only 
to evade his own offer. One while he ſaid, he 
would reſign the empire to Henry, bur firſt, 
_ would try to obtain of the diet, that himſelf 
and poſtcrity might preſerve the title of king 
ot the Romans. Another while, he talked of 
making Charles, his grandſon, emperor, Hen- 
ry, king of the Romans, Ferdinand, brother 


- marſhal of the empire. 


to Charles, King of Aultria, and himſelf only 
2 1 | 


f ENGLAND. 


Theſe alterations 15 17, 
convinced the ambaſladors, that nothing was... 
to be expected from the negotiation ; and ac- 
quainting the king, he was ſatisfied Maximi- 
lian had no other deſign, than to draw money 
from him. 

There was, this year, an inſurrection of the Inſurrecti- 


London apprentices againſt foreign tradeſmen, on at Lon- 


On. 


wherein ſome perſons loſt their lives; but it Hall. 


was appeaſed, by the puniſhment of ſome ot 
the ſeditious, who were hanged in the princi- 
pal ſtreets of the city. 

The ſame year, the ſweating ſickneſs made The 

a f 2 ſweatin 
great ravages in the kingdom, and eſpecially, 2s 
at London. Mot of thoſe that were ſeized Stow. 
with it, died within three hours, and no cure 
could be found. As this diſtemper was pe- 
culiar to England, it was called Sudor Anglicus, 
or the Engliſh Sweat, ; 

The affairs of Scotland, were ſtill, in great The airs 
diſorder, by reaſon of the factions in the king- of Scot- 
dom. Alexander Hume, and his brother land. 
William, after ſeveral pardons, were, at laſt, Buchanan! 
beheaded. After the death of the two bro- 
thers, the duke of Albany, hoping Scotland 
would be in pertect tranquillity, reſolved to 
take a journey into France, promiſing to re- 
turn in few months ; but being detained there 
longer than he expected, by accidents men- 
tioned hereafter, the affairs of Scotland fell 
into very great contuſion, becauſe of the diſ- 
ſenſions of the great men, which were inflam- 
ed by thoſe, who deſigned to take advantage 
of them. | 

In the interim, the pope carneſtly puſhed , 1538: 
the affair of the pretended war, contriving, ay" 5 

. . . nds le- 
with the amdaſladors reſiding, at his court, tes to 
projects, which would have required more follicit the 
zeal than princes uſually have, and greater Cruſade. 
union among them. Jo execute his deſigns, Guicciard. 
he ſhould have amaſſed vaſt ſums of money, 
and that was the ſecret intent of the league, 
propoſed by the pope, of which he was to be 
head and director. To that end, he exhauſt- 
ed, if I may ſo ſay, the church's treaſures, to 
encourage the faithful, to exchange their pe- 
rithing riches, for everlaſting advantages. This 
aflair was carried ſo far, that he ſent legates to 
all the courts, to excite the ſovereigns to join 
their forces together, for the deſtruction of 
the Infidels ; and there was not one, but what, 
outwardly, ſhewed an extreme deſire to apply 
himſelf to ſo holy a work, provided he could 
be ſecured from being diſturbed by his neigh- 
bours ; but that was the thing which — of 
ed the execution of the project very difficult, 
becauſe they had no confidence in one ano- 
ther; and they had no more for the pope him- 
ſelf, who, ſince the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate, had but too plainly diſcovered, that the 
concerns of religion were not what affected him 
moſt. So, in ſeeing him act with that zeal, they 
could not help ſuſpecting, that the deſire of in- 
riching himſelf by the voluntary contributions 
of Chriſtians, by the ſale of the indulgences, by 
the tenths of the clergy, and by the — of 
the ſovereigus, was what moſt fired his zeal. 
However, not one of them ſhewed any aver- 
lion to the deſign, left he ſhould be eng 
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1518. with not having a due regard for religion. But 
they gave only words, whereas the pope want- 
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nal ſhould be recompenſed for the loſs of the 15 18. 
adminiſtration, with an annual penſion; that 


ed 4-eds. Hence the pope's project of an 
uni erſal league had not, as will, hereafter, 
be ſeen, the ſucceſs he expected. However, 
the project, tho' chimerical, ſerved for pre- 
tence and a cloak to many other deſigns. 
The emperor, deſiring to have one of his 
grandſons choſen king of the Romans, uſed 
the pretence of the imaginary war, Chriſten- 
dom was in danger of, from the Turks, to ſhew 
the neceſſity of continuing the imperial digni- 
ty, in the houſe of Auſtria, there being no o- 
ther in Germany, able, by its own ſtrength, 
to withſtand their arms. Charles, king of 
Spain, made uſe of the ſame pretence for the 
ſame purpoſe. Beſides, that, as he wanted 
{ome years of peace, he ſtrenuouſſy inſiſted 
on the project of a general truce, that the 
Chriſtian princes might be free to unite their 
forces againſt the Turks. Francis I, plainly 
ſaw, by the defenſive league made againſt 
him, that a pretence was only ſought to in- 
vade him, and take away the duchy of Mi- 
lan; fo, a general truce could not but be ad- 
vantageous to him in his preſent circumſtances ; 
beſides, he had in view, the recovery of Tour- 
nay, which could be accompliſhed but during 
a peace. Henry VIII, knowing that the pope, 
the emperor, and the kings of France and 


Spain, had joined in a league againſt the 


Turks, was apprehenſive, that league cover- 
ed ſome deſign againſt him; for that reaſon, 
he would not refuſe to enter into the ſame en- 
zagement, for fear of giving them a pretence. 
Thus, the chief potentates of Europe, being 
concerned to improve the Cruſade, or, at leaſt, 
not to reject it, the leſſer powers were alſo ob- 
liged to follow the torrent. This gave the 
pope great hopes he ſhould, at laſt, effect his 
deſigns; but, as in truth, not one of the 
princes thought the thing practicable, the pro- 
ject was {till very far from being executed. 


means to recover Tournay, than of the atfairs 
of the Cruſade. On the other hand, cardi- 
nal Wolſey was afraid of loſing the admini- 
ſtration of the biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no 
likelihood of ſowing diſcord between France 
and England, at a time, when all the princes 
of Europe, ſhewed a deſire to live in peace. 
He could not, therefore, keep the adminiſtra- 
tion, it Guillard, the true biſhop, would take 
the oath to the king, to which he ſeemed in- 
clined. This made him embrace the ſecret of- 
fers of Francis, to make him ample amends, 
if he could induce the king, his maſter, to re- 
ſtore that place to France. Francis was very 


the king of France ſhould give Henry 600,000 
crowns, for Tournay ; but as this ſum was a 
little too large, an expedient, mentioned here- 
after, was found to reduce it, to a much leſs. 
Upon theſe two conditions, the cardinal un- 
dertook to obtain his maſters conſent to the 
king of France's deſires. One of leſs aſſur- 
ance than the cardinal, and not ſo ſecure of 
the king's confidence, would, doubtleſs, have 
been greatly embarraſſed, ſince the buſineſs 
was to convince the king of the contrary, to 
what, hitherto, he had been endeavouring to 
make him believe, viz. that Tournay was no 
longer neceſſary. When Francis I, would have 
treated of the reſtitution of Tournay, Wolſey 
had repreſented to the king, that both for his 
own and England's intereft, it was of very 
great conſequence to keep that place, which 
was, moreover, a perpetual monument of his 
victories, whilſt ir ſhould be in his hands; but, 
now, altering his tone, he undertakes to per- 
ſuade, and indeed, does perſuade him, that 
the place is of no uſe, and the maintenance 
of the garriſon far outweighs all the advanta- 
ges he can receive from thence; that it was 
better yield it to the king of France, who 
carneſtly ſued for it, and, to obtain it, ſcru- 
pled not to condeſcend to make preſents to a 
miniſter; that nothing could be more honour- 
able for the king, than to ſee that monarch 
make the firſt advances to procure his friend- 
ſhip, and render it perpetual, by the marri- 
age of the dauphin, with the princeſs Mary, 
which alſo he propoſed; that, therefore, the 
preſent opportunity ſhould be improved, to 
receive a good ſum of money in licu of Tour- 
nay, which being ſo remote trom Calais, would 
intallibly be loſt, upon the firſt rupture betwecn 
the two crowns; that hereby the king of 
France would be obliged to be his friend, and 
their union would render them umpires of 


Negotia- Whilſt Leo X, fed himſelf with theſe hopes, Europe; and, that this union was the more 
9 Francis was thinking, much more ſeriouſly, of neceſſary, as it was time to think of oppoling 


the grow ing power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
who poſſeſſing the empire, Spain, the Low- 
Countries, the kingdoms of Naples and Sici- 
ly, were, infallibly, going to render themſelves 
very formidable to all the ſovereigus. The 
ſtrength of theſe reaſons was too manifeſt for 
Henry to reſiſt them ; and all he could think 
ſtrange, was, that the cardinal had not ſooner 
propoſed them, bur, till then, had rather uſed 
directly contrary arguments, to hinder the re- 
ſtitution of 'Tournay. But, as 1t has been re- 
marked, Wolſey had ſuch an aſcendant over 
him, that he could perſuade him, pro and 
con, as he pleaſed. 


Henry having agreed to what the cardinal An Em- 
propoſed, the next thing was to treat upon rhe ally of 
matter. As ſoon as Francis I, was informed Francis to 
of it, he {cnt a folemn ambaſſy ro England, 1 
conſiſting of admiral Bonnivet, Stephen Pon- Hall. 
cher, biſhop of Paris, and M. de Villeroy, ſe- Act. Pub, 
cretary of ſtate. For form's fake, ſome time 
muſt be ſpent in this negotiation, tho' the 
king of France and the cardinal had already 
agreed on the chief articles, by the wee 

11 © 


ſenlible, that before all things, the cardinal 
was to be ſatisfied, not only in order to re- 
cover Tournay, but to procure it as cheap as 
poſſible. This was the ſubje& of a private 
negotiation between them, betore Henry was 
informed of it. To ſucceed, Francis ſpared 
neither flatteries, promiſes, or preſents. It 
Polydore Virgil may be credited, theſe pre- 
{ents-were very conſiderable. But however, 
it was agreed between them, that the cardi- 
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of Villeroy, who had been in London evet 


ARM fince the begintring of July, whereas his col- 


Campejus 
is ſent as 
Legate a 
Latere to 
England. 
Herbert. 
Act. Pub. 


legues arrived not till two months after. The 
French ambaſſadors had full ers to treat 
of the rencwing of friendſhip, between the 
two kings; of a league with the pope, and 
all Chriſtian ptinces, who deſired to be inelud- 
ed in it, for the defenſe of religion and the 
church; of a marriage between the dauphin 
and the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry; 
of the reftitntion of Tournay, St. Amand, and 
Mortagne ; and of the interview of the two 
kings; moreover, they brought Francis's let- 
ters patent, whereby he promiſed to pay to 
his good friend, the cardinal of York, an an- 
nual penſion of 12000 livres, in confideration 
of his relinquiſhing the adminiſtration of the 
biſhoprick of Tournay. As the treaties con- 
cluded upon theſe atticles, were not ready, 
till the beginning of October, I ſhall briefly 
mention another affair, tranſacted about the 
ſame time. | 

The pope was ever intent on the buſineſs of 
the Cruſade, from whetice he hoped to draw 
great ſums. He wrote, laſt year, to all Chri- 
itian princes, to notify the victory of Selim, 
emperor of the Turks, over the Mamalucks 
of Egypt, whoſe empire he had utterly de- 
ſtroyed. The beginning of this year, he cauſ- 
ed the college of cardinals to fend a letter to 
Henry, repreſenting to him, the danger Chri- 
ſtendom was in, after the victory by the Ot- 
toman emperor over the Soldan of Egypt, 
who, according to the belt advices, was {lain 
in battle. The cardinals exhorted the king to 
undertake the defence of religion, jointly, 
with all the other Chriſtian ſovereigns, with 
the pope and ſacred college, who were ready 
to ſacrifice, to that end, their own, as well as 
the church's treaſure. The plain meaning of 
all this, was, that the king ought to contri- 
bute largely, towards the Cruſade, his country 
being too remote from Turky, to ſend forces 
thirher. 

Some time after, the pope ſent Legates a 
Latere to ſeveral courts, with orders to exhort 
the ſovereigns to accept and preferve a five 
years truce, enjoined by his apoſtolick power; 
and, they were, likewiſe, to uſe their enden-- 
vours, to perſuade them to unite all their for- 
ces, and make war upon the Turk. Cardinal 
Laurentins Campejus was appointed for Eng- 
land, and already departed trom Rome, in the 
beginning of May, to go and execnte his 
commiſſion. But Wolſey deemed it a very 
great affront, that the pope had not thought 
of him for this legatefhip; ſo, whilſt Campe- 
jus was on the road, he ſent a truſty meſſonger 
to Rome, to repreſent to the pope, that by 
ſhewing ſo little regard for a cardinal, actually 
in England, and the king's prime miniſter, he 
put ĩt out of liis power to do him any ſervice; 
that whatever he ſhould ſay to ſupport what 
the pope required, would be of no weight, 
lince he fhould be confidered as one, whom 
the court of Rome durſt not truſt with the le- 
gateſhip; that it was rather the pope's inter- 
eſt to make uſe of him, to obtain his deſires, 
conſidering the confidence the king honoured 


him with, and that, without his aſſiſtance, the 1518. 
preſent affair would be in danger of miſcarry- wy 
wg 


Leo X, eaſily perceived, by this repre- 
ſentation, that Wolſey muſt be contented ; fo, 
by a bull of the 17th of May, he joined him 
with Campe jus in the ſame commiſſion, giving 
them both an equal authority, „ knowing, 
« ſays he, in the bull directed to. Wolſey, your 
« great credit with the king, and how eaſily 
you can perſuade or difluade him.” In the 
interim, Campejus arriving, at Boulogne, Wol- 
fey found means to detain him there, till he 


had received the pope's anſwer ; for which rea- Campejus's 
ſon, it was the 29th of July before the Italian le- entry into 


gate made his entry, into London. As he had 


but a very poor train, Wolſey ſent him 12 mules, 


with cofters richly covered ; but ſome of theſe 
cofters happening to fall, during the proceſ- 
ſton, and being overturned and 2 were 
found to be empty, to the great ſport and 
laughter of the people, who derided this ex- 
ternal pageantry. There is, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts, a bull of Leo X, with 
extraordinary powers to the two legates, au- 
thorizing them to grant a plenary indulgence 
to the faithful of both ſexes, who ſhould be 
preſent at the maſs, which either of the le- 
gates ſhould celebrate, in the preſence of the 
king and queen, or, at leaſt, of the benedicti- 
on, provided they confeſſed their tins, or de- 
fired to confeſs, and were penitent. 

The legates commiſſion, conſiſted of two 


points. The firſt was, to try to obtain of the gates com: 


London, 
Hall. 


The le-. 


clergy, an aid of money, for the war againſt huſſion. 


the Turk; but the clergy ſtood their ground 
againſt all their attempts. The ſccond was, 
to perſuade Henry to join in the projected 
league, with all the Chriſtian princes, for the 
de of religion and the church. The 

's deſign was not to undertake a war a- 
gainſt the Turk, but only ro heap up money 
on that prerence. Thus, the league he was 
meditating, was ſolely to make the world be- 
lieve he, really, intended to make war againit 


the Infidels. Aſter which, he had a very plau- 


ſible excuſe to lay impoſitions upon all the 
clergy, and draw money from the ſovereigns, 
and their ſubjects, to bear the charges of this 
pretended war. With this league, therefore, 
he was to begin, and on that, the legates were 
commiſſioned to treat with the king, who 
ſeemed inclined to agree to it, tho' he might 
calily foreſee the league would ſigniſy nothing. 


As cardinal Wolley's credit increaſed, in Cardinal 


England, tt became, likewiſe, 


eater, at the Adrian 


court of Rome; for he had cauſed, as wap be- depoſed. 


fore obſerved, cardinal Adrian de Corneto, to 
be removed from the office of the pope's col- 
le&or, in England; but this {lighr puniſhment, 
not ſuffic ing to ſatisfy his revenge, he had fo 
ordered it, that the king wrete to the pope, 
deſiring him to deprive Adrian of the cardina- 
late, and of the biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
which had been conterred on him. Leo X. 


could not help thinking it very ſtrange, that 
the king ſhould make ſuch a requeſt, without 
alledging any reaſon ; but, however, without 
giving him a poſitive denial, he contented 
himſelt wich ſaying, he would give him ſatiſ- 
| | factlon, 


The 

ratifi. 
leagy 
Herb 
Holl. 


om- 


nal 
in 


ed. 


offenſive 
league a- 


Fel che lent. Accordingly, the pope ſollicited, to the 
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1518. faction, at a more proper ſeaſon. In 1517, 
t there was a conſpiracy againſt the pope, where- 
in cardinal Adrian being concerned, was com- 
mitted to priſon, Guicciardini ſays, he was 
never more heard of, and that it is not known 
what became of him; but there is, in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, a letter of cardi- 
nal Julius de Medici, dated the 5th of July, 
1518, notifying to the king, that, in a conſiſ- 
tory held that day, cardinal Adrian was depo- 
ſed and ſtript of all his preferments, intima- 
ting, alſo, to the king, that it was on his ac- 
sount. Bur it is more probable, he was pu- 
niſhed for his crime againſt the . How- 
ever this be, a few days after, the pope gave 
cardinal] Wolſey the adminiſtration of the bi- 
ſhoprick of Bath and Wells, ſuppoſing he want- 
ed it, to maintain the dignity of cardinal. 
Leo X,' The negoriation of the two cardinals, pro- 
wiſhes to ceeded very ſlowly, ſince it was not ſufficient 
make an to incline Henry to the league, but the reſt 
of the ſovereigns were, alſo, to give their con- 


urks, utmoſt of his power, all the potentates, mag- 

nifying the danger to which the Chriſtian re- 

ligion was going to be infallibly expoſed, In 
ſhort, every prince returning him the ſame 
anſwer, viz. that it was neceſſary, all the ſove- 
reigns ſhould unite in this affair, he ſent a bull 
to his legates, in England, impowering them 
to conclude between the emperor, and the 
kings of France and Spain, a league againſt 
the Turk. His intent was, that the league 
ſhould be offenſive, elſe it would be of no ad- 
vantage to him, unleſs the Turk really intend- 


ed to inyade Chriſtendom, which was, hither- 


to, thought to be very uncertain. But Leo 
was too well known, for che princes to be thus 
taken in a ſnare, which tended only to render 
the pope maſter of their own, and the peo- 
ple's money; ſo, pretending, zealouſly, to 
enter into his deſign, they contented them- 
ſelves with concluding together, a defenſive 
1 for the protection of the pope, the ho- 
ly fee, and their reſpective dominjans, againſt 
all invaders, and, particularly, againſt the em- 
peror of the Turks. The pope was declared 
head of the league, provided he ratiſied it, 
within ſuch a time; but, the treaty made no 
mention of what each of the allies was to fur- 
niſh, All which ſhews, this league, accord- 
ing to the intention of the parties, was only 
to caſt a miſt before people's eyes, to give 
the pope ſome ſatisfaction, and, perhaps, to 
frighten the Turks. 
The pope This was not what the pope deſired. He 
— the could have wiſhed, that all the princes of Chri- 
=. wal ſtendom had joined together, in an offenſive 
Hollingſh. league againſt the Turk, and engaged to {end 
their forces to Conſtantinople, to attack the 
Ottoman emperor, in his metropolis; for, in 
that caſe, he knew, the moſt remote would 
have been eaſily induced to furniſh the ir quo- 
ta, in money. Since the frentick zeal for Cru- 
ſades was over, the popes had loſt no occaſion 


to re-kindle the ſame zeal, which had former- 


ly procured ſo many advantages to their pre- 
deceflors; but the people, as well at the prin- 
ces, were entirely diſcouraged, becauſe it was 
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too viſible, that the Cruſades had been profi- 15 18, 
table to none but the popes ; ſo, for once, the . 
Chriſtian princes were contented to make a de- 

tenſive league, to ſhew only, they were ready 

to defend Chriſtendom againſt the attacks of 

the Infidels, deferring to take other meaſures, 

till they ſhould be obliged. Leo X, ſceing he 

could obtain no more, approved and ratified 

the league, the 3 iſt of December, after which, 

it was never more mentioned. All the terri- 

ble preparations of the Turks to fall upon the 
Chriſtians, as was affirmed, entirely vaniſhed, 

as ſoon as the pope found, his artifices could 

not produce the effe& he expected. 

Whilſt cheſe things were in agitation, car- _— 
dinal Wolſey, jointly, with the French am- ,u. 
baſſadors, was employed in preparing the France and 
treaties, - upon, to he ſigned. England. 

The firſt related to the marriage, between I. Treaty 
the princeſs Mary and the dauphin, whic * in; rl 
was to be ſolemnized, as ſoon as the young 3 ** 
prince ſhould be full 14 years old, each of the dauphin, 
two kings promiſing to pay 500,000 crowns, and Mary. 
in caſe it was his fault, that the marriage was | 
not compleated, Mary's dower, was to be 
333999 crowns of gold, one half to be paid 
on the day of marriage, and the other with- 
in a year after. The jointure was to be ak 
great, as had ever been aſſigned to any queen 
of France, and, particularly, to Ann of Bre- 
tagne, and Mary of England, wives to Lew- 
is XII. 

The ſecond treaty was, upon the reſtitution II. Treaty 
of Tournay, for which Francis I, engaged to about 
pay Henry 600,000 crowns of 35 d. Tournois 22 
each, beſides 50,000 livres Tournois, due 
to him from the inhabitants. But out of 
theſe two ſums, Francis was to keep back 
the princeſs Mary's dower; and, as to 
the payments, he obliged himſelf to pay 
50,000 livres, upon taking poſſeſſion of the 
place, and, then 25000 livres, cvery fix 
months, till the whole ſum was paid. 

The third treaty concerned the outrages, III. Treaty 
which might be committed, for the future, about out- 
againſt the peace, by the ſubjects of either 795%; 
king, and contained certain regulations, to 
procure ſpeedy reparation. | 

By the fourth, the two monarchs agreed 1 Treaty 
upon an interview, in the village of Sandin- mas 
felt, between Ardres and Guiſncs. : 

Theſe treaties being ſigned, the 14th of Cardinal 
October, the French ambaſſadors gave cardi- ORR 
nal Wolſey their maſter's letters patent, where- ,mengs. 
by he bound himſelf to pay him an annual 

enſion of 12000 livres Tournois, to ſatisfy 

im for the loſs of the biſhoprick of Tour- 
nay. 

A ſoon as the two kings had ratified the Eſpouſal 
treaties, and ſolemnly {wore to the peace, at ie {08 1 
London, and Paris, the king and queen of Be was 
France, acting, in the name of the dauphin 
their ſon, affianced the princeſs Mary, repre- 
ſented by the earl of Worceſter, her proxy. 

This cermony was performed, at Paris, the 
21ſt of 3 1 3 : 

Europe enjoyed, then, a profonnd tran- „19. 
* but, 1 the death of the emperor 3 Le 
Maximilian, the 12th of January, 1519, new peror. = 

troubles, Hetberr, 
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1519. troubles aroſe. By his death, France, Spain, 
[ lily, Germany, England, Scotland, the 
- Low-Countries, were engaged in wars, no 
leſs fatal to them, than the former. As ſoon 
as Maximilian was in his grave, the kings of 
France and Spain, openly, declared themſelves 
candidates for the empire, and began to cabal 
among the electors, to obtain their de- 
fires. This threw the electors into great 
perplexity; for, on which fide ſo ever they 
turned, they ſaw for themſelves, for Germa- 
ny, for all Europe, advantages and inconve- 
niencies, which deſerved their whole attention. 
It would have been the intereſt of Germany, to 
keep the balance even, between the two 
monarchs, who aſpired to the imperial digni- 
ty, and to reject both; but, by chuſing one 
ot the competitors, ſuch ſuperiority would be 
2 him, as could not but be fatal to all 
urope, and, particularly, to Germany. I 
thall not farther inſiſt on the reaſons which the 
electors had to chuſe one, or reject both, it 
being well known, on theſe occaſions, the 
publick good does not always ſerve for rule 
and foundation, to form deciſions of this na- 
ture, Leo X, wiſhed, as it was, indeed, his 
intereſt, the electors would agree to chuſe one 
of their own body; for, Charles being poſſeſſ- 
ed of the kingdom of Naples, and Francis of 
the duchy of Milan, the election of one of 
theſe monarchs, could not but one day diſturb 
the peace of Italy, and prove deſtructive to 
the papal power. Accordingly, the pope uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the electors 
to take that courſe ; but, however, he was 
forced to act privately, for fear of making the 
two candidates his enemies, by openly declar- 
ing againſt them. 
The death Whilit the reſolution of the electors was, 
of Lorenzo impatiently, expected, Lorenzo de Medici, 
Sap the pope's nephew, was ſeized with a diſtem- 
"= per, that laid him in his grave. By this un- 
expected accident, that branch of the tamily of 
Medici, was reduced to the perſon of the pope, 
ſole lawful deſcendent of Coſmo the Great, who 
hrit acquired the ſovereignty of Florence. 
Some endeavours were nod ro perſuade the 
pope, to reſtore his country to liberty; bur 
he did not love the Florentines well enough, 
to ſuffer them to enjoy ſo valuable a bleſſing, 
of which he had taken ſo much pains to de- 
prive them; therefore, reſolving to keep that 
ſtate, he ſent cardinal Julius de Medici, natu- 
ral ſon to Julian, his uncle, to govern in 
his name. Soon after, he annexed the duchy 
of Urbino to the church, and razed the walls of 
the capital, for tcar la Rovere ſhould think of 
| recovering it. 
Tho cle, Ihe eleEtors being aſſembled to proceed to 
tors mects the clection of an emperor, Francis and Charles 
to chuſe au ſent ambaſſadors to the aſſembly, to manage 
emperor. their concerns. The pope would have a nun- 
IP d. cio there too, who had orders, privately, to 
endeavour to cauſe them both to be rejected ; 
but, however, to conform himſclf, outwardly, 
to the diſpoſition of the electors. Henry VIII, 
percciving the difliculties which would occur 
in the choice of either of the candidates, ſent 
Richard Pace to the dict, to try, whether 
| 2 
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there was any thing to be expected for him; 1519. 
but, as he thought of it too late, his ambaſſa- Www 
dor found the affair ſo advanced, that he did 
not think fit to expoſe the king's honour. He, 
therefore, wrote to him, that, indeed, ſome of 
the electors ſhewed an inclination to favour 
him; that the pope would have, likewiſe, ſup- 
ported him to the utmoſt of his power, had 
he declared ſooner ; but that matters were ſo 
ordered, that the election would infallibly be 
over, before proper meaſures could be taken 
to Ae his project. And, indeed, a 
few days after, on the 28th of June, Charles, 
king ot Spain, was declared emperor, by the 
name of Charles V, or rather of Charles 
Quint, as he was then, and, till, is called, to 
this day. | 
The election of Charles, was a terrible Jealouſy of 
mortification to Francis I. All the world, im- Francis J. 
mediately, thought, the jealouſy between _— 
theſe two potent princes, would, infallibly, —ů 
occaſion bloody wars; and, this opinion was 8 
but too well confirmed, by experience. Be- Charles and 
ſides the king of France's jealouſy, which was, Francis 1. 
doubtleſs, one of the chief cauſes of the fol- © \<<ard. 
lowing rupture, there were difterences be- 
tween them, of very great importance, and 
extremely difficult to adjuſt. Francis I. had 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples; more- 
over, by the treaty of Noyon, Charles was 
bound to reſtore Navarre to Henry d' Albrer, 
within four months after ſigning the treaty, 
and this article was yet unpertormed. On 
the other hand, Charles, as heir of the houſe 
of Burgundy, believed he had a lawful title 
to the duchy of that name; for, he pretend- 
ed, that after the death of the laſt duke, his 
grandfather, Lewis XI. had unjuſtly ſeized it, 
upon a bare alligation, that it was a male fce, 
tho' the contrary was evident. He had ſut- 
tered his title to lie dormant, during his mi- 
nority; but after he was of age, he had 
thoughts of reviving it, and the imperial digni- 
ty lately obtained, helped very much to con- 
firm him in that reſolution. The duchy of Mi- 
lan was another cauſe of diſpute, which would 
naturally beget a war between theſe two mo- 
narchs. It could not be denied, that it was a 
fief ot the empire, and yet Lewis XII. had 
ſeized it, and Francis I. re-conquered it, and 
was now in poſſeſſion, without either's being 
inveſted by the emperor Maximilian, or fo 
much as deſiring it. Charles, therefore, could 
alledge, that it was his duty to maintain the 
rights of the empire, and endeavour to diſpoſ- 
ſels the king ot France of that duchy. The 
duke of Gueldres aflorded another occaſion ot 
quarrel, between theſe two monarchs, He 
was a profeſſed enemy to the emperor, and 
Francis protected him openly. And laſtly, 
the treaty of Noyon gave Charles another 
cauſe of complaint; for he pretended, that 
Francis had extorted from him ſo advanta- 
geous a treaty, by threatening war, when his 
affairs necefiarily required his preſence in 
Spain, to take poſſeſſion ot his Kingdoms ; 
that, therefore, the reſignation of the king- 
dom of Navarre, and the penſion of 100,000 
crowns, to which he had been engaged, _ 
| the 
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1319. the ſpecious pretence of a maintainance, for 
the princeſs, his future ſpouſe, were nothing 
clſe but the price of a peace, he had been made 
to purchaſe, | 
— a 3 Tho? theſe two monarchs looked upon each 
the princes other, with a jealous and envious eye, and 
of Europe. wanted not pretences for a war, neither of 
them durſt, however, begin, before he had 
ſounded the reſt of the ſovereigns. And how 
they ſtood affected, will, alſo, be neceſſary to 
know, for the better underſtanding the ſequel, 
the intereſts of princes, giving to hiſtory, a 
perſpicuity, which without that aſſiſtance, is 
{ought tor, in vain. 

Leo X. was equally afraid of the two mo- 
narchs, being ſenſible, to which ſide ſoever the 
balance inclined, Italy muſt be in danger. If 
he could have ſet them at variance, without 
making Italy the ſcat of the war, he would 
freely ous done it; but that was not poſſible. 
Much leſs was it in his power to ſtand neuter; 
and, the reaſon is, becauſe he could not hin- 
der the conteſts about Naples and Milan, from 
being decided by arms, and, therefore, could 
not avoid interpoſing in a quarrel, which would 
ſo nearly concern him. e took, therefore, 
the courſe which beſt agreed with his temper, 
and that was, to be reſerved, and manage 
both the monarchs, till he found it his intercit 
to declare himſelf. But through all his diſguiſes, 
he diſcovered, however, ſome partiality to the 
emperor, in the grant of a diſpenſation to hold 
the empire with the kingdom of Naples, tho' 
that was directly contrary to the terms, on 
which he had given him the inveſtiture of that 
kingdom. Francis complained of it, but the 
pope excuſed it, as not having in his power to 
refuſe, without involving himſelf in troubles, 
from which, it would not have been eaſy for 
him to be delivered. 

As for Henry VIII, the poſture of affairs, 
between Charles and Francis, might have ren- 
dered his reign very glorious, had he not en- 
tirely given himſelt up to the intereſted coun- 
ſels of cardinal Wol ey. He had it in his 

wer to preſerve the peace ot Europe, by 
| keeping the balance even, between the two 

rivals, without ſuffering it to incline too much 
to either ſide. This was his grand intereſt, 
as well as the kingdom's, and, accordingly, 
this was his reſolution. Hence it was, that 
he frequently engaged in one or other fide, 
but not always, as the intereſt of Europe, the 
welfarc of his realm, and his own glory re- 
quired. Thus, whiltt he thought to follow the 
maxims of good policy, he ſerved, without 
perceiving it, to gratify the paſſions of his mi- 
niſter, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

Charles and Francis were ſo convinced of 
narchs ery the advantages to be reaped, from the king of 
to gan © England's friendſhip, that they neglected no- 
Henry by thing, which they thought would procure it. 
means of "The beſt, or rather the only means to that 

end, was, to gain cardinal Wolſey to their 
intereſts. And, therefore, they {pared neither 
fatterics, promiſes, or preſents, to make 
him their friend. They took occaſion, ſome- 
times, to write to him, on purpoſe to ſtile 
him their friend, their facher. In their 
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_ 
letters, they extolled his virtue, his prudence; 15 19. 
his capacity, in ſuch affected terms, that he 
muſt have been blind not to ſee, they had 3 
farther views, than to expreſs their eſteem for 

him. Wolſey made good uſe of theſe teſti- 

monies of their friendſhip, to obſerve to his 
maſter, how formidable he was to theſe two 
monarchs, ſince they did not diſdain even to 

careſs his miniſter. But, alſo, it ſerved him, 

to intinuate, how far his own merit excelled 

that of other miniſters, ſince it was univerſal- 

ly known. All this produced the effect he 
expected ; for Henry deemed himſelf the ar- 

biter of Europe, and remained ſo perſuaded 

of his favourite's capacity, that he no longer 

ſaw but with his eyes, or acted, but by his 

advice. | 

Thus, Wolſey was, then, at the top of the The cardi- 

wheel; for he was favourite, prime miniſter, nal's pre- 
lord chancellor, adminiſtrator of the biſhop. ferments. 
rick of Bath and Wells, archbiſhop of York, 
ſole legate a Latere, Campejus, his collegue, 
being recalled. He had a penſion from the 
emperor, and the king of France, and receiv- 
ed an immenſe profit from his chancellotſhip, 
by the privileges annexed thereto, by the 
king. ſides this, the king never ccaſed 
making him preſents, and giving him con- 
tinual occaſions of increaſing his incomes. 
On the other hand, the pope, the emperor, 
the king of France, and the republick of Ve- 
nice, ſtrove, with emulation, to gain his good- 
will, and ſeemed, as I may ſay, to glory in 
their dependence upon him. The beginning 
of the year, Francis I, ſent him letters patent, 
whereby he conſented, that he ſhould, alone. re- 
gulate the ceremonies of his interview withHen- 
ry, giving him thereby an authentick teſtimony 
ot his confidence, in his probity, upon a point, 
of which kings are, commcniy, very jealous. 
In the interim, the advances ſuch great princes 
madc the cardinal, did not argue {o much 
their eſteem for him, as their fear of loſing 
the friendſhip of the king, his maſter. Francis 
I, to give Henry a freſh mark of his reſpect, 
deſire? him to ſtand godfather to his ſc- 
cond ſon, afterwards king of France, by the 
name of Henry II. Theſe things demonitrate 
Henry's happy ſituation, and how glorious 
his reign might have been, had he wiſely im- 
proved theſe advantages; but, unfortunately 
tor him, inſtead of acting for himſelf and his 
own glory, he laboured, in effect, for his fa- 
vourite's intereſts. 

It would have been hard to conceive, to Cardnal 
what height the cardinai's pride was carried, 2 
if all the hiſtorians had not taken care to de- pride. 
ſcribe it, and all, in the ſame colours. The 
legateſhip of Campe jus, ſetting that cardinal 
on a level with him, he could not long bear 
that equallity. By his credit, at Rome, he 
had cauſed him to be recalled, and himſelf ap- 
pointed ſole legate, with power to vilit the , 
monaſteries, and all the reſt of the clergy ; 
and, to obtain this commiſſion, he had taken 
care to deſame, to the pope, all the clergy of 
the kingdom, intimating, how neceſlary it 
was to commit the reforming them to his care, 

Bur this was only to increaſe his authority, 
. 11 N' am 
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t5t9. and ſubject the whole chirch of England to 


his orders. When he ſaw himſelf inveſted, 


alone, with the dignity of legate, he let looſe, 
if I may ſo fay, the reins to his vanity ; for 
he ſaid maſs after the manner of the pope 
himſelf, not only biſhops ſerving him therein, 
but earls and dukes giving him water, and 
the towel ; and, when he walked into the 
city, two croſſes were carried before him, by 
two of the talleſt prieſts that could be ſound, 
mounted on the higheſt horſes. One of theſe 
croſſes was that of legate, and the other that 
of York. At firſt, theſe things ſerved only for 
diverſion to the people, who paſſed their jeſts 
upon this external pomp; bur, preſently after, 
were felt much more grievous effects of the 
power aſſumed by the legate. A new court 
of juſtice was erected, called the legate's court, 
the juriſdiction whereof extended to all acti- 
ons relating to conſcience ; that is, properly 
ſpeaking, to all the actions of lite, ſince there 
is ſcarce any but where conſcience may be ſome 
way concerned. One John Allen, being made 
judge of this new court, committed number- 
leſs rapines and extottions, under colour of re- 
forming the manners of the people, tho” he 
was himſelf a perſon of an infamous character. 
Strict enquiry was made into the life and man- 
ners of every body, which gave occaſion to the 
new judge to oppreſs all that obſtinately re- 
fuſed to compound with him. Particularly, 
he pretended, that his juriſdiction reached to 
all ſuits ariſing from wills, or marriage-con- 
tracts, and drew to his court numberleſs cauſ- 
es, without the king's judges daring to op- 
poſe it. On the other hand, the legate treat- 
ed the clergy with inconceiveable rigour, and 
conferred all the benefices of the kingdom on 
his creatures, without troubling himſelf about 
the rights of the churches, the monaſteries, 
or the patrons. This is what had ever occa- 
ſioned violent quarrels between the kings of 
England, and the court of Rome, and given 
birth to the famous ſtatute of Præmunire, dai- 
ly violated by the legate, the king ſuffering, 
in him, things which he would not, doubtleſs 
have allowed in the pope himſelf, and bein 
informed no farther, than the cardinal pleaſ- 
ed. Ar laſt, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſeeing ſo many oppreſſions, thought it his du- 
ty to acquaint the king, who ſeemed ſurpriſ- 
ed, and charged the archbiſhop to tell the car- 
dinal, that, it was his pleaſure, he ſhould a- 
mend whatever was amiſs. The effect of this 
remonſtrance was, that the cardinal ſtill more 
hated the archbiſhop, for whom he had alrea- 
dy conceived an averſion, for ſubſcribing 
himſelt, in one of his letters, «© Your brother 
* of Canterbury.” But ſhortly after, one 
John London, a prieſt, boldly accuſing the 
judge of the legate's court, it was not poſſible 
to hinder the affair from coming to the king's 
knowledge. As the judge was convicted of 
numberleſs miſ{demeanours, the king fo repri- 
manded the cardinal, that from thencctor- 
ward he became, if not better, yet more wa- 
ry, at leaſt, | 

The grandeur, riches, power, and authori- 
ty, enjoyed by Wolſey, in England, were 


not capable of ſatisfying his ambition, whilit 15 19. 
there was {till one ſtep higher to which a 
churchman could aſcend. had began, . — 
ſome time ſince, to take meaſures to become ,5,;r.,"., 
pope, when the fee ſhould be vacant, and the the pope- 

ng of France had, now, offered him the dom, y 

votes of 14 cardinals ; but ſince Charles was neue 
elected emperor, Wolſey thought him moſt * © 
capable to procure him the papacy, and, pro- n= 
bably, continued a private negotiation with 
him. For that purpoſe, he gradually diſen- 
gaged the king, his maſter, from the intereſt 
of France, to turn him to the emperor. In 
the interim, he believed, he could not, with- 
out too much diſcovering himſelf, hinder the 
interview of Francis and Henry, which had 
been deferred till the year 1520; but he well 
knew, how to prevent the ill- effects this inter- 
view might produce againſt the emperor, his 
new friend. Beſides, he conld not think of 
loſing the pleaſure of appearing before the 
court of France, with a magnificence, little 
inferior to that of a king, and of ſeeing him- 
ſelf, in the preſence of the Engliſh, honoured 
and careſſed by the king of France, and his 
whole court; as he would probably be. This 
was an opportunity, which a perſon ſo fond of 
eantry and oftentation, could not neglect. _. 
he emperor had reaſon to careſs cardinal — of 
Wolſey. He had met, in Spain, with unex- P. 
pected difficulties; for the Caſtilians and Ar- 
ragonians, were bent to preſerve their privi- 
leges, which were continually attacked by 
the emperor's Flemiſh counſellors. On the o- 
ther hand, the emperor, on pretence of the 
Cruſade, publiſhed by the pope, having de- 
manded a tenth of the clergy, that demand 
had cauſed, throughout Spain, troubles, which 
very much embarraſſed that prince. There 
had been, alſo, an inſurrection in Auſtria, 
which was not appeaſed, withont difficulty. 
In ſhort, the king of France was privately la- 
bouring to raiſe the emperor troubles in Na- 
ples, Sicily, Navarre, and to withdraw his al- 
lies from him. All this made Henry's friend- 
ſhip fo neceſſary to him, that it is no wonder 
he ſhould endeavour to win the cardinal to his 
fide, ſince the miniſter's credit, was the only 
way to gain the maſter. The king of France 
uſed the fame method, which exceedingly in- 
creaſed the cardinal's pride, who ſecing him- 
ſelf courted by theſe rwo monarchs, had ir 
in his power, if I may fo ſay, to ſet what. 
price he pleaſed on his ſervices. 

Whilſt all the world was impaticntly ex- Afairs of 
pecting the effect of the jealouſy, between the 2 
emperor and king of France, the affairs of "ue 
Scotland ſtill remained in the ſame ſituat ion, 
that is, in extreme diſorder, becauſe of the 
regent's abſence. When he went from Scot- 
land, he hoped to return in {ew months, but 
was not ſuffered to follow his inclination ; for, 
Francis I, foreſeeing the want he might have 
of England, had made a private treaty with 
Henry, promiſing to detain the duke ot Al- 
bany, in France. Thus, Henry chrained, by 
another way, what the parliament of Scot- 
land had plainly refafed him. It was very 
caly to congeive, why he oppoſed the — 
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1519. of Albiny's retutn. His deſign was to throw 
WyYw Scotland into trouble and confuſion, to have 
an opportunity to interpoſe in the affairs of 
that kingdom, under colour of ſupporting the 
intereſts of the young king, his nephew. He 
could not, therefore, execute it better, than 
by fomenting diſcord, among the nobility, 
which the regent's preſence might have reme- 
dicd ; but the war which, afterwards, broke 
out between Charles and Francis, and where- 
in he was but too much concerned, prevented 
the proſecution of his deſigns againſt Scotland. 
A this ſaved 2 1 which o- 
therwiſe was in great danger of bei uer- 
ed by the Engliſh. of 595 With 
The diſco- Before I cloſe the year 1519, I muſt not 
very of forget to remark, that this year, the empe- 
—_— ror received the news of the diſcovery, and 
Spain, beginning of the conqueſt of Mexico and New- 
Spain. The mention of this particular, is the 
more neceſſary, tho it ſeems foreign to our 
Hiſtory, as it was the gold and filver where- 
with the new world furniſhed Spain, that con- 
tributed moſt ro render Charles V, ſo power- 
ful, as he will, hereafter, appear; beſides, 
money growing more plenty, by the trade 
carried on by other countries with Spain, the 
reader muſt not be ſurpriſed to find, hereafter, 
more numerous armies, greater magnificence 
in princes courts, and the dowries of princeſſes 
much larger than before. But Spain firſt im- 
proved the gold and ſilver of new world, 
and was thereby enabled, in the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip II, to aſpire to univer- 
monarchy. 

1520, The confidence, placed by Francis I, in car- 
Tp _ dinal Wolſey, in giving him power to regulate 
—_— his interview with Henry, would have been 
view be- Very honourable for that miniſter, if, on the 
tween the other hand, this proceeding had not ſhewn his 
two kings, little eſteem for him, as believing him liable to 
by Wol- corruption. Be this as it will, Wolſey, by 
AA. Pub, vertuè of powers, received from the two kings, 
March 12. made the 12th of March, 1520, 4 regulation, 
Hall. importing, among other things, © That the in- 
—_ ce terview ſhould be on the 4th of June, be- 

lng. c“ tween Ardres and Guiſnes ; that the king of 

« England ſhould. go towards Ardres, as far 
« as conveniently he could, without Kur 8 
« however, the Engliſh pale, and the of 
e France ſhould meet him at the place where 
ce he ſhould ſtop.” Hence, he ſo ordered it, 


that Francis paid the firſt viſit to Henry. But 


he aſſigned for reaſon, that the king, his maſ- 
ter; having croſſed the ſeas, on purpoſe to do 
his friend honour, it was very juſt, Francis 
ſhould, in ſome meaſure, make him amends, 
by advancing, to receive him, a little beyond 
the limits ot his own territories, in ſome open 

lace, appointed by deputies on either hide. 
The reſt of the regulation concerned the ſafety 
of the two monarchs, their queens, the queen 
dowager of France, ſiſter to Henry, Louiſa of 
Savoy, ducheſs of Angouleſme, mother to 
Francis 1, the trains of the princes and prin- 
ceſſes, who were to aſſiſt at the interview, the 
place where the monarchs were to meet and 
confer together, and laſtly, the diverſions 
which the two courts were to take. 
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971 
During the time, between the regula lation 1520. 
and 1 Francis cauſed the cardinal 8 

to be ſounded, to know whether, by his means Frincis 
he could not prevail with Henry to reſtore eigen 88 
Calais, for a ſum of money. This propoſal get Cala 
was, doubtleſs, attended with ſecret promiſes given up. 
to the cardinal, anſwerable to ſo great a ſer- Herbert, 
vice, ſince he did not think fit to reje& it. 
He durſt not, however, ſpeak of it directly to 
the king; but tried ſo to manage, that others 
ſhould —_ him with the thought, that in 
caſe the king adviſed with him upon it, he 
might give his opinion more freely ; and, to 
that end, in his converſation, he would fre- 
2 y turn the diſcourſe upon Calais, and 
ay, as it were accidentally, «© What have we 
eto do with this Calais, that lies on the con- 
te tinent and coſts us ſo much? It were to be 
« wiſhed we were honeſtly rid of it!” This 
artifice failing, he never ventured to make the 
king ſo extraordinary a propoſal, and the ra- 
ther, as, being reſolved to engage with the 
emperor, he was not ſo deſirous to oblige the 
kin * e 
time the interview approaching, entry ſet 
Henry came to Canterbury, the 25th of May, owe for the 
in order to paſs his Whitſuntide there, and interview. 
then proceed to Calais; but next day news The empe- 
was brought him, that the emperor was land- t Doren. 
ed at Dover. This arrival ſurpriſed the whole Hall. 
court, and, Er the king himfelt. But Stow. 
the cardinal no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, 
ſince the emperor had, the 29th of March laſt, 
promiſed by letters patent, dated from Com- 
„to give, or cauſe to be given him by 
the pope, biſhoprick of Badajos, within 
two months after the conference he was to 
have, in perſon, with the king of England, as 
appears in the Collection of the Publick Acts. 
nce it is plain, that the emperor's journey 
to England, had been reſolved ever ſince 
March, at leaſt, between the emperor and the 
cardinal ; but it is uncertain, whether the 
king was informed of ir. However this be, 
the cardinal was commiſſioned to go and wel- 
come the emperor, at Dover, where the king 
came, alſo, on the morrow. Then, the two 
monarchs went together to Canterbury, where 
Henry ſent for his queen, who was extremely 
glad to ſee her nephew, the emperor, having 
never ſeen him —— The emperor's view, 
in this viſit, was, to diſſuade the king from the 
interview with Francis; but he could not ſuc- 
ceed, Henry making him ſenſible, he could not 
recede, with honour. But very likely, he had 
alſo, in view, the ſecuring of cardinal Wolley, 
in order to gain, by his means, the king to 
his intereſt. It is the common opinion, his 
journey was not fruitleſs, but that he could 
obtain the cardinal's favour, only by promiling 
to uſe all his credit to raiſe him to the papacy, 
in caſe Leo X. died before him. 'Tho' the em- 
peror had not obtained all his deſires, he de- 
parted, however, very well ſatisfied with his 
viſit, Henry having promiſed not to enter into 
any engagement with the king of France, to 
his prejudice; and, on the 3oth of May, 
Charles proceeded to Flanders, and Henry to 
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I ſhall not ſtay to deſcribe the interview of 
the rwo monarchs, between Ardres andGuiſnes, 
gulated by the cardinal, Whilſt it laſted, 
there was nothing but entertainments, tour- 
naments, balls, maſquerades, and other di- 
verſions, wherein the two courrs mixed to 
their mutual ſatisfaction. Every thing on 
both ſides was ſo magnificent, that the afſem- 
bly was called, the Camp of the Cloth of 
Gold. But, in the midſt of all the pleaſures, 
which the two courts took together, the af- 
fairs, however, were not neglected. The fol- 
lowing articles were agreed on, by the two 
monarchs, at their conferences; that, after 
Francis ſhould have paid the 1,000,000 of 
crowns, according to the late treaty, he ſhould 
give Henry an annual penſion, for life, of 
100,000 livres Tournois; that, in caſe the 
dauphin ſhould become king of England, by 
his marriage with the princeſs Mary, the pen- 
ſion ſhould be continued to Mary and her heirs 
for ever; that the differences between the 
kings of England and Scotland, ſhould be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy, 
the king of France's mother, and the cardinal 
of York. The two kings parted not, till the 
24th of June, after paſſing about three weeks 
together, in continual diverſions. Fo 

Henry, being returned to Calais, was pleaſ- 
ed, before he repaſſed into England, to repay 
the viſit received from the emperor, at Can- 
terbury. 'To that end, he came to Graveling, 
the 1oth of July, and returned, the ſame day, 
to Calais; and, on the morrow, the emperor, 
with the lady Margaret, his Aunt, governeſs 
of the Low-Countries, came to fee Henry, 
at Calais, and ſtayed three days with him: 
Theſe mutual viſits made Francis extremely 
jealous, and not without reaſon ; for, proba- 
bly, in theſe conferences were laid the firſt 
foundations of the alliance, afterwards, con- 
cluded, between the emperor and Henry. In 
a few days after, Henry returned into Eng- 
land. | 


A letter of The greateſt princes very juſtly courted car- 
the dogeof dinal Wolſey ; for, he, abſolutely, governed 
Venice to his maſter, who, in the preſent ſituation of 
— ard his affairs, could make the balance incline to 
which ſide he pleaſed. The ſenate of Venice 
foreſce ing, that a war would ſoon break out, 
in Italy, endeavoured, beforehand, to make 
Molſey their friend, by ſhewing a great eſteem 
for him. There is, in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, a letter from the doge to the 
cardinal, to congratulate him on the interview 
of the two kings, as a work of his conſum- 

mate wiſdom. 
The pope But this was only words, whereas the pope, 
grants the who found he ſhould quickly want the cardi- 
cardinal nal, thought he muſt gain him. by ſomething 
penſions . 4 2 
on Spaniſh more ſubſtantial. He granted him, as ap- 
ſees. pears, in the Collection of the Publick Acts, 


on the 29th of July, a penſion of 2000 ducats, 
on the biſhoprick of Palencia, in Spain, and 
conſtituted him perpetual adminiſtrator of the 
{ce of Badajos, without prejudice to the be- 
nefices he had, or ſhould have for the future. 


There is no doubt, this was done with the 


- emperor's conſent, who endeavoured, by de- 


” 
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grees, to gain ſo powerful a miniſter, whoſe 
credit was very neceſſary in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of his affairs; for he had left Spain full 
of troubles, occaſioned by the greedineſs of 
the Flemings, who only ſought to inrich them. 
ſelves, at the expence of the Spaniards. This 
had even obliged him to depart with ſome pre- 
cipitation, for fear of being embroiled in af- 
fairs, which might have prevented his going 
to receive the imperial crown. He had le 

for governors, in Spain, Adrian Florentio, bi- 
ſhop of Tortoſa, and the conſtable of Caſtile; 
but he was no ſooner gone, than ſeveral lords, 
and ſome cities of Caſtile, joined in a league, 
for the defence of their liberties, and expulſi- 


on of the Flemings. This league was follow- 


ed, by an open rebellion, - which very much 
embarraſſed the two governors. In the in- 
terim, having drawn together a body of troops, 
conſiſting partly of the garriſons left in Na- 
varre, they formed a good army, and, at 
length, defeated and reduced the male-con- 
rents to obedience. | 


HL 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Spain, the em- The em- 
peror was preparing for his coronation, which Peror 's 


was ſolemnized the 21ſt of October. 


crowned, 


Luther's defection made, then, great noiſe The pope 


in Germany. Leo X. endeavoured to excite ſollicits the 
elector of 
Saxony a- 


all the princes of the empire againſt the doc- 


tor, who had boldly appcalcd to a general 


ainſt 


council, notwithſtanding pope Pius II's bull; Lurker. 


in ſhort, after fruitleſs trials, to win him, by 
promiſes, or frighten him by threats, he pub- 
liſhed a bull of excommunication againit him, 
and his followers; but Luther, regardleſs of 
theſe thunders, renewed his appeal to a coun- 
cil, in very harſh terms. The pope, exaſpe- 
rated, that a ſingle monk ſhould, thus, dare 
to brave him, deſired the elector of Saxony, 
then at Cologne, to pur him to death, or ſend 
him to Rome; but the elector refuſing, the 
pope's nuncio ordered Luther's books to be 
publickly burnt, at Cologne, and Luther, in 
revenge, cauſed the pope's bull, and the de- 
cretals, to be openly burnt, at Wirtemberg, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto, in defence of his 
proceedings. He found himſelt ſupported by 
the elector, his ſovercign, who carnettly deſir- 
ed to ſee a reformation in the church. 


In the interim, the duke of Wirtemberg, The duke 
who, at the inſtance of Francis I, had for- of Wr- 
ſaken the league of Swabia, was driven out temberg 


of his dominions, and the emperor purchaſed 
them; and, as the king of France was not 
then, in condition to protect him, he was 
forced to ſubmit to the emperor's terms, with- 
out hopes of being reſtored. 


loſes his 
dominiom. 


The troubles ſtill continued among the Troubles 
Scots, who were divided into two factions, un Scot- 


whereof Andrew Hamilton, and George Dou- 
glaſs, carl of Arran, were the heads. During 
the year 1520, the Hamiltonians found means 
to conſtrain Archibald Douglaſs, carl ot An- 
gus, one of thoſe left by the regent, to go- 
vern in his abſence, to relinquith his poſt. 
After which, they would have taken away 
his life; but, with 80 men, he beat, in the 
ſtreets of Edinburgh, above 1000 of his ene- 
mies, and drove them out oi toe city. All 

this 
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this ſerved only to exaſperate, more and more, 


the factions againſt one another, ſo that, at 


laſt, Douglaſs received into his party, all the 
friends of the two Humes, beheaded by the 
regent, - in order, with their aſſiſtance, to 
withſtand his enemies. Theſe were the ſad 


effects cauſed by the regent's abſence, whom - 


the king of England hindered from returning 
into Scotland. In the interim, the truce be- 
tween the two Kingdoms was farther prol eng- 
ed, to the th dt April, next year, by the 
king of France's mediation, and the council 
of Scotland poſitively promiſed, to ſend an 
honourable ambaſſy to Henry, to delire a 
peace. 


The poſture of affairs, in the beginning of 


The cha- the year 1521, did not promiſe the long con- 
racters and tinuance of the peace of Europe; for, four 
th = {»vereigns enjoyed, almoſt, the whole, and 
pal Fe had a great influence on the dominions they 


were not poſſeſſed of; and, they were all four 
young, able, and ambitious enough to form 
vaſt projects, which could not be executed, 
wi hout putting all Europe in combuit.on. 
Francis I, ſecretly cnvying Charles V, 
ſought occaſion to ſhew his concern at feci:g 
him on the imperial chrone, and was thinking 
to uſe the pretence oi recovering the king- 
dom of Naples tor himſclf, and Nava re for 
Henry d'Albret ; but his deſign of atracking 
the cmperor, was tounded on another and 
more powerful motive, viz. policy, which fe- 
— his utmoſt endeavcurs, to humble this 
rmidable rival, otherwiſe France might be 
in great danger. To execute this grand de- 
ſign, it would have been neceſſary for him to 
be wholly intent upon his aftairs, and to be a 
cconomiſt, in order to ſupport the ex- 
pence, in which he was going ro engage; bur, 
unfortunately for him, he was too much ad- 
diced to his pleaſures, and very often applied 
to other uſes, the money deſigned for the war; 


| moreover, he was too eaſily governed by his 


minilters, and ſtill more, by the ducheſs of 
Angouleſme, his mother, whoſe inte eſts were 
often contrary to his. However, he fancied 
his affairs in ſuch a poſture, as promiſed a 
happy ſucceſs ot his undertakings ; for, Spain 
was diſaffected and agitated, with inteitine 
troubles, which, probably, would greatly em- 
barraſs the emperogz and, on the other hand, 
the Turks threatMed Hungary, which the 
emperor could not abandon, without endan- 
gcring his Auttrian dominions. In the next 
place, Francis flattered himſelf with having, 
in the king of England, a taithtul triend, who 
would not forſake him, and who ſeemed to 
be, almoſt, equally concerned, to prevent the 
too great advancement of the houfe of Au- 
ſtria; and, in a word, he imagined to have 
reaſon to expect, that the pope, with whom 
he was in treaty for the conqueſt of Naples, 
inſtcad of helping to increaſe the emperor's 
power, would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
humble a neighbour, who could not but be a 
terror ta him. All this was ftrengrhened with 


. - Francis's alliances, with the Venetians and 


Switzers, who, joining with the pope and the 
king of England, would, ot courſe, render him 
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ſuperior to his enemy, whoſe kingdoms, re- 1521. 
mote from each other, were leſs capable of... 


giving mutual aſſiſtance. Thus, Francis, flat- 
tered by theſe appearances, formed extraor- 
dinaiy projects, ſuitable to his ambition and 


age, being then only 27 years old. 
As for Charles V 


. 


him; for his youth had been ſpent under the 
g.aardianſhip of the emperor Maximilian, his 
grandfather, or of Margaret of Auſtria, his 
aunt, and ſince he had aſſumed the admini- 
ſtration of the Low-Countrics, his governor, 
Chievres, did all in the name ot the prince. 
His firſt proceedings, after the death of king 
Ferdinaud, begat no great opinion of him, 
tor he had ſcarce ſet foot in Spain, before the 
country was all in commotion; and, his ad- 
vancement to the empire, was owing, perhaps, 
to the little eftcem the world had tor him. 
However, he was then the moſt potent p ince 
in Europe; for, beſides the imperial dignity, 
he potletſed all Spain, the kingdoms ot Na- 
ples and Sicily, the Low-Coun. ries, the arch- 
duchy of Auitria, and many other provinces 
and loraſhips, in Germany; ſo, that with his 
own forces, alone, he was able to withſtand 
Francis I, aſſiſted by all his allies. ' Henry 
VIII, was the only ſovereign, that had, at 
firſt, embarraſſed him, by reaſon of his union 
wi.h France; but he had arttuily drawn that 
thorn out ot his fide, by means of cardinal 
Wolſey; and with chis he began, as I may 
ſay, to diſcover his ability, which, till then, 
had been, as it were, conccaled. After that, 
he diligently applicd himſelt to gain the 
pope, and ſuccecded to his with. Thus, at 
the time I am now ſpeaking ot, he was be- 
come very formidable, not only by his for- 
ces, but alſo by the proofs he had given of 
his capacity. As ſoon as he was railed to the 
empire, he rightly judged he ſhould find, in 
Fraucis I, an enemy that would ſpare nothing 
ro make him feel the effect of his envy ;- tor 
that reaſon, he thought early of means to 
{creen himſelt from his attempts, not only by 
a juſt defence, but even by attacking him firſt, 
He had two. plauſible reaſons ; one was, that 
the crown of France withheld from him the 
duchy of Burgundy, ſince the death of his 
grandfather Charles, the laſt duke of Burgun- 
dy; the other concerned the duchy of Milan, 
whereot Francis ought to have received the 
inveſtiture from the emperor, fince it was a 
fiet ot the empire, and yet he had never 
vouchſafed to ask it; and, he believed, mote- 
over, to have cauſe of complaint for Francis's 
excorting from him, the treaty of Noyon, as 
was betore related. 1 i 

In vain, therefore, do the hiſtorians of both 
ſides, ſtrive to caſt the blame of the rupture 
upon one or other of the two mona chs; for 
it is certain, both thought, at the ſame time, 
of making war, and took meaſures before- 


hand, to cxecute their deſigus, tho each pri- 
vately, endeavoured to engage his rival, in 


ſomething that thould make aim be deemed 
the aggreſſor. So, as the beginning of a rup- 
ture Is not to be judged-of, by the firit act-of 

110 hoſtilicy 


| „ he had not yet done a- Of Charles 
ny thing to give a very advantageous idea of- 


war, 
was not above 


Francis was too much addicted to tins plea- 
ſures, whereas Charles was too intent on his 
affairs, having been uſed to it from his youth. 
Francis was of a ſree and open temper, but 
Charles was -_ _ ; =o = 
turely thought of what to ſay or 
— ina uſe of artifioe and evaſion 
ro accompliſh his -ends, framing his cod 
by that of Maximilian and n his 
gramd ſathers. 

Leo X. had reaſon to be ſatisſied with tis 


Guicciard, lot, oduld he have reſowed to live in quiet; 


for he was abſolute maſter of the whole ccale- 
. ſtate, to mhich 4 lately —.— 
la Romagna, ena, io, and 
of Urbino; and, his own, the church's, aud 
all Italy's grand intereſt, was, theretore, 10 
endeavour, by all forts of means, to keap the 
balance even, between the emperor and king 
of France, and to manage ſo, that neither of 
theſe two monarchs ſhould become too po- 
orſul in Italy. This was very practicable, 
fince this dominions being ſituated between 
thoſe, belonging to theſe two princes, in Ira- 
ly, they neceflarily wanted him, an order 20 
invade Naples, or Milan. Thus, by keeping 
a ſtrict neutrality, he would have, probably, 
freed Italy from a war, and ipreſerved the pa- 
pal power in its full duſtre. But he was of 60 
active a ſpirit to remain in peace;; for, us die 
had a jgreat opinion of his addreſs, he ven- 
tured to engage in all ſorts of affairs, how dit- 
ficulr ſoever they appcared, becauſe, let what 
would be the event, he hoped to get alear by 
ſome artifice; beſides, he had this, in com- 
mon, with all the papes, his predeceſſors, that 
the reſpect of his character removed his car 
of being reduced to extremities, in cale this 
undertakings were not crowned with ſucceſs. 
As to the reſt, he was entitely addicted to 
his pleaſures, ſpending molt of his time with 
muſicians and bufloons, and in ſome ſtill ldfs 
innocent diverſions; and, this, added to this 
liberal temper, threw him into ſuch exceſlve 
expences, that he was poor amidſt his vaſt in- 
comes, and always contriving means to pro- 
eure money. Hence his extraordinary aal 
to form1a league againſt the Turks, becauſe 
it aflorded him a jpretence to levy the goths 
upon the clergy, and ſell his indulgences, to 
the great ſeanual of all Chriſtendom 

this pope been; of a more narrow: ge- 
nius, he would have, doubtleſs, maintained 
the tranquillity of Italy.; but as he found him- 
ſelf capable of forming and exccuting great 
deſigns, he had a mind to zender his pontifi- 
cate illuſtrious, by ſome ſignal actions. Un- 
fortunately for him, and his ſueceſſors, he re- 
ſolved to drive the French, Spaniards, and 
Germans, out of Italy, a project which may well 


* his is the „of Whom - Bendbo, bis ſecretary, reports | this ifayiog : eilt has been long and well known, 
vc how beneficial this fable af Jeſus Qhriſt has been to. us, and aur predeceſſors. | f 
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be decmed extravagant. To accomplidh it, he 1521. 
ns ces > Ole a of bares ale res : 
the others, and by, thus, cauling the balance 
© indine all to one (ide, he could not but 
755 maſters to himſelf and all Italy, which 
would have avoided by ſtanding neuter 3 
but what chiefly engaged him in this project, 
was his deſire to ſeine the duchy of — 
and recover Parma and Placentia, which he 
could act hope to effect, whilſt the French 
were polleded of the duchy of Milan. On 
the other hand, he was ſomething uncaſy, with 
regard to Florence ; for he oould not help fear- 
ing, that Francis would think of reſtoring the 
Florenrines to their antient liberty. He re- 
folved, therefore, to begin with the French; 
hut took care not to diſoover his deſigns ; on 
the contrary, he continued private negotia- 
_ with the king of France, as well as with 
emperor, and put both, ly, in ho 
of this friendſhip. In the Ar. his — 
tent was always to temain in this medium, 
he ordered 6000 men, to be levied in Su itaer- 
land, and ſent for them into the cccleſiaſti cal 
fate, having demandcd a paſſage through the 
Milancke, under colour of pros ĩcing tor the de- 
tenoc ot his toons. 
Henry VAI, was then more advantageouſ- Of Henry 
ly licuazed, than any king of England had III. 
ever been before him; being at peace with all 
Europe, <xcept Scotland, which would have 
been glad to be left in quiet. 'Lho' he had 
now .conkumed all che money, found an che 
king his tather's coflers, he was, however, 
allured ot being always ſupplied, 1mcc bc was 
in a goed undorſtanuing with his parhamert, 
and had the art of managing che two honſes, 
with a very ſingular addrels. Thus, bcing 
able to raiſc numorous ſorces, and at l. 
to turn them which way ihe plcaſed, it was, 
doubtleſs, an his power 10 render himſelf um- 
pire ot Europe ; and for that reaſon, Charles 
and Francis, with equal ardor, courted this 
friendſhip, being ſenſible, he could invincibly 
obitruct their deſigus, and cauſe the balance 
to lean to the ſide he ſhould pleaſe to eſpauſe. 
It was his ãntereſt to keep always n chis . ſitua- 
tion, till-obliged to inteꝝpoſe in their differen- 
ces, to hinder the one 4rom riſing 40 the pro- 
judice of che other. And, indead, this Was 
his aim and intention; but unfortunately fur 
him, his weaknefs for his prime miniſter, the 
cardinal, Was beyond all imagination; for this 
favourite had ſuch an aſcendant over him, that 
he inclined him which way he pleaſed, always 
under the ſpecious colour of carrying his glo- 
ry to a greater height, tho', in reality, he had 
only his on intereſts in view. We haue. al- 
ready {cen ſenſibleprooſs of his great influence, 
over his maſter, in what paſſed duning, and 
after the late war with France. He had 
ſuaded him to deliver ro the £mpcror 
13 ilian, the city of Terouenne, which 
might have been of great ſervice do him, and 
to-keep Tournay, which was of little or no 
advantage; afterwards, when he was in poſ- 
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Du Bel] 
Mezera. 


ſeſſion 
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Wyw artfully perſuaded him, that the keeping of 


fairs of Europe. 
to live in peace, being, as I may ſay, exhauſt- 


Francis I. 
invades 
Navarre. 
Du Bellay. 
Mezerai. 


of 


The king of Scotland was yet too young, to 


XV. 
ſeſſion of the bi 


ſhoprick of Tourgay, be had 


that place wauld be an everlaſting monument 
of his glory; but when he ſaw, he was like 
to loſe the biſhoprick, and had ample amends 


offered him, he found ather reaſons to con- the 


vince him, that he ought to part with a place 
which was of no benefit to him. We ſhall (ce, 
preſently, that he led him, alſo, to make a 
very falſe ſtep, in eſpouſing the emperor's 
part againſt France, whereas his true intereſt, 
was, to keep the balance even between thofe 
two potentates. All this was done for the 
ſake of cardinal Wolſey, who having the am- 
bition to aſpire to the popedam, thought to 


ſucceed by the emperor's means. The penſion 


procured him by Charles, upon the biſhoprick 
of Palencia in Caitile, and the adminiſtration 
of the ſee of Badajos, at a time when he had 
not yet received any publick ſervice from 
him, are inconteſtable proofs, that the cat- 
dinal had engaged with him, as being ſure 
of governing his maſter as he pleaſed. Theſe 


things afforded no very advantageous idea of 


Hen y's penetration. 

Such were the characters, intereſts, and de- 
ns ot the four * ſovereigns, concern- 
in the new war, Jam going to ſpeak of. 


the directors of the a- 
he Vencrtians ſought only 


be reckoned amon 


cd by the former war. However, they could 
not avoid entering into this alſo. As for the 
Switzers, they were ſatisfied with their pen- 
ſions from France, and generally inclined to 
obſerve the articles of their alliance with that 
crown; but they were not intirely ſecured 
from the ſecret practices continued, by the 
pope's aud the emperor's agents, with ſome of 
their magiſtrates, to try to perſuade them not 
to take part with France. | 

Francis I, having formed a delign to make 
war upon the emperor, withcut incurring the 
blame of the rupture, reſolved to begin with 
what could not be imputed to him as a pre- 
meditated deſign to quarrel. Bythe treaty of 
Noyon, Charles was bound to reſign Navarre 
to Henry d'Albret, within jour months, in 
default whereof, Francis was free to aſſit 
Henry to recover his kingdom. The affairs 
of Spain being extremely imbroiled, ſince the 
emperor quitted that country, Francis believ- 
ed ir a fair opportunity to invade Navarre. 
He was the more inclined to this undertaking, 
as the two regents of Spain had been forced 
to draw troops from Pampelona, and other 
places of that kingdom, to reinforce the ar- 
my which was to act againft the fore-mention- 
ed league. He ſent, therefore, into Navarie, 
in the beginning of March, an army, com- 
manded by Leſparre of the Houſe of Foux, 
elder brother to Lautrec aud Leſcun. This 
general, finding the kingdom without troups, 
and almoſt deſerted, became maſter of it, in 
the ſpace of a fortnight. Had be ſtopped 
there, perhaps, Navarre would have been 
Kill, at this day, annexed indeed, as it is in 
name only, to the grown of France, fince the 
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_ Spaniards were unable ta « 
bret, from whom the ki 
bouſe of Bourbon, are nded ; but the 
deſire of acquiring fame, or procuring the 
king's advantage, carried Leſpa 
of Guipuſcoa, 


* * 


they ſaw the French Jo 


Spain itſelf, 
they allembled their forces to ſtop their pro- 
grels The male-coments themlctves, lately 


vanquiſhed, accepting a general pardon, led 
all their troops to the regents. Lefparre ſee- 
ing an army, much ſtronger than his, comin 

againſt him, would have retired ; but was fo 
NM. that he was ſorced to come 
to a battle, wherein he was defeated and ta- 
ken priſoner, The loſs of this battle ocea- 
ſioned the luſs of Navarre, which the Spani- 
ards recovered in leſs time than the French 
had conquered it. Thus, the king of France 


had the morcification to loſe his army, to no 


purpoſe, and flagrantly diſcover to the empe- 
ror how he ſtood affected towards him. 


H 2 
Al- tym 
op ju of the: 


The ſame time that he invaded Navarre, he Francis 
raiſed Chailes an enemy from another quarter, fiirs up 


viz. Robert de la Mark, prince ot Sedan, 


Robert de 
aud la Mark 


ſovereign of Bouillon, who believing to have againſt the 
caule to complain ot the emperor, for a de- En peror. 
nial of juſtice to the young princes of Chimay, Guicciard. 


whole guardian he was, 
France's protection. Very probably, Francis 
had offered it betore it was delired. Huwe- 
ver, Robert de la Mark, ſeeing himſelf ſup- 
ported by the king, was ſo bold as to {end a 
defiance to the emperor, who was then at 
the diet of Worms. Soon after, the cal of 
Fleuranges, eldeſt ſon of la Mark, put him- 
ſelt at the head of 4 or 5000 men, levied in 


France, and beſieged Vireton, a place in Lux- 


emburgh, belonging to the empercr. 
Thea it was, that Charles, who 


unplored the king ot f 


had. with The empe- 


reluctance, agreed to the league of London, ror calls 


thought proper, however, to make ule of it 


upon the 


in ſugunoning the king of England to aflilt Engl 
him, as obliged by the treaty, ſince it was e- to aid him 


videut, the king 
this enemy. Hcury, prepoſſeſſed by the car- 
dinal, was glad of a pretence, to caft the 
blame of the rupture upon the Fiench king. 
In the interim, to proceed according to the 
articles of the league, he {ent an ambaſladey, 
to require him to torbear all hoſtility againſt 
the emperor, not oy in Luzemburgh, but 
allo in Navarre. Francis avlwered, he was 
nt author of the war between Robert de la 
Mark and the emperor, and all he cod do, 
was, to forbid his ſubjects to ſerve, or aſſiſt ja 
Mark. As to Navarre, it Wald have been 
needleſs to reply, fince it was now gut of his 
power to re- mer it. He performed his pro- 
miſe with regard to the war of Luxembuigh, 
and Flauranges disbanded bis amy. Frangis 
took care not openly to ſupport the duke of 
Bouillon, for fear of affording Henry, who 


had offeued his mediation, 4 pretence to de- 


clare for the empeor. I ſhall purſue his 
aflair, when I he ſpoken ot thole gf Italy, 
which are of np leis imperiance. 9 


of France had raiſed him againſt 


France. 


Herbert, 


The pope's 
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1521. In the beginning of this, or, perhaps, be- 
* fore the end of the laſt year, Leo X. conclud- 


joins with ed With the French ambaſſador refiding at 


France, for Rome, a treaty, whereby he joined in a league 
the con- with Francis, for the conqueſt of Naples. The 


queſt of treaty ran, that all that part of the kingdom 


2 of Naples, lying between the eccleſiaſtical 


ueciard. ſtate and Gariglian, ſhould remain to the 


pop „and the reſt ſhould be for Henry, the 
- king's ſecond ſon; but during his minority, 


the kingdom ſhould be governed by the popes 


legate, who ſhould reſide at the city of Na- 
ples. Whatever the pope's intention was in 
making this treaty, it may be almoſt affirm- 
ed, he acted with infincerity, becauſe it muſt 


have been very diſadvantageous to him, for 


the ſame prince to hold Milan and Naples. 
He was too politick, and too much uſed to 
- by ways, to be thought to proceed fairly on 
this occaſion. What may molt probably be 


conjectured is, that his intention was to deal 


by Francis I, as Ferdinand, king of Arragon, 
had done by Lewis XII, when he made much 


the ſame partition with that prince. At laſt, 


Francis, who had frequently experienced what 
the pope was capable of, could never believe 
he really intended to aſſiſt him in that con- 
queſt ; wheretore, he delayed the ratincation 
of the treaty, to gain time to conſider ſeriouſ- 
ly of the affair, 

Leo X, finding the time for ratifying the 
league treaty was expired, ſuſpected the king of pro- 
with the jecting with the emperor, ſome agreement 
emperor. C 3 ; 

Mezerai. - Prejudicial to the holy ſee. "Thoſe that deal 
Guicciard, not fincerely, are ready to think others like 
themſelves However, the king of France's 
affe cted delays, afforded the pope a motive, 
or pretence, to conclude another treaty with 
the emperor, to drive the French out of the 
- Milaneſe, and reitore the Sforza's. As he 
continued, at once, ſecret negotiations with 
the emperor and Francis, it would be ſome- 
thing difficult to know his real deſign, if there 
was not a notable difference between the two 
treaties juſt mentioned. That with the French 
ambaſſador, concerned a chimerical project, 
the execution whereof, was almoſt impractica- 
ble in the preſent juncture of affairs, and, be- 
. ſides, really contrary to his true intereſt ; 
whereas the other was to his advantage, and 
agreeable to the projects he had formed; ſo, 
probably, the firit was made only to procure 
tter terms from the emperor ; © beſides, he 
had been ever wont to have, as they ſay, two 
ſtrings to his bow, which he conſidered as the 
grand myſtery of poligcks. His treaty with 
the emperor was no. leſs advantageous, thas 
that he would have made with the king of 
Franee. The chief articles were theſe. 


The arti- That the pope and emperor ſhould join 


cles of the their forces, to expel the French out of the 
Milaneſe, and rettore Franceſco Sforza. That 


treaty of 


e prince was then at Trent, having retired thi- 


ther, a little before his brother Maximilian 
was diſpoſſeſſed of his dominiens. . 
That Parma and Placentia ſhould be reſtor- 
ed to the church. n | 
That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould 
provide themſclvcs with ſalt, only at Cervia, 
a town in the cccleſiaſtical ſtate. 8 


That the emperor ſhould aid the pope to 
conquer Ferrara. 3 
hat the ſum the emperor 2 the pope 
for the kingdom of Naples, ſhould be aug- 
mented. 1 | 


1521. 
Wy Vw 


That the emperor ſhould prote& the fami- | 


ly of Medici. 

Thar he ſhould grant to the cardinal de 
Medici, a penſion of 10,000 ducats, upon the 
archbiſhoprick of Toledo. 

That Alexander de Medici, natural ſon to 
Lorenzo, late duke of Urbino, ſhould have, 
in the kingdom of Naples, lands, to the va- 
lue of 10,000 ducats a year. 


This treaty was kept fo private, that it They pre. 


came not to Francis's knowledge, till the two 
allies were going to invade the Milaneſe. In 


the interim, they concerted proper meaſures, 


to accompliſh their deſigns. The pope, who 
had already 6000 Switzers, in his ſervice, took 
care to augment his forces, on divers preten- 
ces; and the emperor ordeied the viceroy of 
Naples, to keep the troops of that kingdom 
ready to march, upon the firſt notice, and at 
the lame time, cauſed levies to be made in 
Germany, to reinforce his army, in Italy. 


Proſper Colonna was declared general of the 
league. 


pare for 


War. 


Colonna, 


general of 
the league. 


Whilſt Francis continued in a fatal ſecurity, Attempts 
and left the Milaneſe deſtitute cf troops, ne- upon Ge- 
ver imagining he ſhould be attacked in Italy, aba, Milan, 


becauſe he thought himſelt ſure ot the pope, 
the two new allies were contriving to ſeize, at 
once, Milan, Genoa, and Como, before they 


proclaimed war againſt him. For the firft of 
theſe projects, they employed Hieronimo Mo- 


rone, ſenator ot Milan, who being ſuſpected 
by the French, was baniſhed the city. Mo- 
rone having aſſembled a great number of ex- 
iles, in the neighbourhood of Milan, Leſcun, 


who commanded in the abſence of his bro- 


ther Lautrec, the governor, {allied out of Mi- 
lan with ſome troops, and purſued the exiles 


to Reggio, a town ot the pope's, where they 


had retired, and even demanded ' of the go- 
vernor, to deliver them into his hands. The 
governor retuſing, Leſcun withdrew, and poſt- 
ed himſelf about 10 miles from Reggio, with- 
in the pope's territories, and lay encamped 10 
or 12 days. Then the pope, who only want- 
ed a pretence to declare againſt France, called 
a conſiſtory, greatly aggravated Leſcun's at- 
front, and declared, that in revenge, he was 
reſolved to join with the emperor ; but he had 
already done fo, and the affair of Reggio was 
a mere pretence to delude the cardinals. 
Whiltt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno, ba- 
niſhed from Genoa, attempted to ſurpriſe that 
city, with ſome gallies ſupplied by the pope 
and the viceroy of Naples, but could not ſuc- 
ceed. A few days after, Leſcun diſcovered a 
plot to ſurpriſe Como, and was fully inform- 
ed, that the pope and the emperor were the 
authors. It is, therefore, evident, that in 
caſe they had ſucceeded in their deſigns, they 
would have made no ſeruple to appear the ag- 
greſſors. e PE 
_  Leſcun no longer doubting, that there was 
a deſign to invade the Milaneſe, acquainted 


and Como, 


Guicciard. 


the 


re- 


na, 
1] of 
igue. 
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Ge- 
lilan, 
omo. 


ard. 


Book XV. 


1521. the king, and alſo, ſent for the 4000 Swit- 
ess, intended for Milan, who were ready to 
march. Francis ſurpriſed at the danger the 
Milaneſe was in, ſpeedily ordered a levy of 
20,000 Switzers, and ſent Lautrec to Milan, 
promiſing he ſhould want for nothing; but 
this promiſe was but very ill performed. 
Colonna In the interim, Proſper Colonna, havin 
beſieges aſſembled, at Reggio, the army of the allies, 
1 beſieged Parma, where Leſcun had now 
Mc; thrown in ſome troops; but before he could 
He raiſes take the place, Lautrec having received the 
the ſiege. ſupplies he expected from Switzerland, forced 
him to raiſe the ſiege, and purſued him even 
beyond the borders of the Milaneſe. As he 
imagined Parma to be out of danger, he had 
drawn our Leſcun with the garriſon, to 
ſtrengthen his army; but no ſooner was 
Leſcun out of the city, than the inhabitants 
declared for the pope, and erected the church's 
colours on the walls, 
Lautrecis But this was not the only misfortune Lau- 
GY trec was to be expoſed to, during the cam- 
ws paign; for preſently after, he was deſerted by 
Colonna the 20,000 Switzers he had lately received, 
2 and conſtrained to retire to Milan, where 


him cloſe- Proſper Colonna purſued him in his turn, 


ly.. . with all poſſible diligence. Whereupon, Lau- 
2 trec defpatring of deicnding Milan, quitted 
quits Mi- the town, aiter ſupplying the caſtle with am- 
munition, and withdrew to Como, where the 
4000 Switzers he ſtill had, forſook him and 
returned home, becauſe he had no money to 
| pay them. So, Colonna, „ poſſeſſion of 
ilan, went trom thence to make other con- 
queſts, which Lautrec could not oppoſe. In 
a word, Francis loſt the whole duchy of 

Milan, except a few places. 
The death Probably, Lautrec would not have been a- 
of Leo X. ble to ſupport himſelf long, in Italy, had not 
bed - pope's death, on the iſt of December, 
afforded him ſome reſpite. Leo X, is ſaid to 
die with joy, at the news of the good ſucceſs 
of the league. Some, however, affirm, his 
death was haſtened by poiſon. However this 
be, the news of the pope's death was no 
ſooner ſpread, but the troops he maintained, 
disbanded themſelves. Of the 12000 Swit- 
zers he had in the army of the allies, but 
1500 remained, and the Florentines retired 
to their own country. 'Thus, Proſper Colonna 
found himſelf in a tew days, in as ill a ſitua- 


tion as Lautrec. The college of cardinals, po 


not knowing what courſe to take, gave no 
orders, but deferred every thing till the elec- 
tion of a new pope. In the interim, the duk 
of Ferrara recovered ſome of his towns in! 
Romagna, and Franceſco Maria della Rovere, 
took poſſeſſion again of the duchy of Urbino. 
If Lautrec had then been ſupplied with the 
men and money, he was promiſed, he would 
have, doubrleſs, expelled the Imperialiſts out 
of Milan; but Francis I, entirely neglecting 
the affairs of Italy, thought only of defending 
himſelf in Flanders and Picardy, where he was 
vigorouſly attacked. However, he ſtill held, 
in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, the caſtles of Mi- 
lan and Novarra, with ſome ſmall places, on 
the lake Gorda, En 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the 1521. 
war, at length, was begun in the Low-Coun- ww 
tries, in a manner very diſadvantageous to Campaign 
France. The troops raiſed by Robert de la 2 
Mark, to beſiege Vireton, being disbanded, Countries 
Francis thought he had ſatisfied the emperor Bellay. 


and the king of England. It was indeed ſuf- 


ficient to take from Henry all pretence of de- 
claring againſt him, ſince by the treaty of 
league, in caſe one of the allies was invaded, 
the reſt were not to declare againſt the aggreſ- 
ſor, till being ſummoned to deſiſt from the 
war, he ſhould have refuſed. Francis was 
ſummoned, and had deſiſted, conſequently 
Henry had no cauſe to complain: Bur it was 
otherwiſe with the emperor, who was not 
contented with ſo flight a ſatisfaction. He 
forbore, however, to complain of the king of 
France, but was reſolved to be revenged of 
Robert de la Mark, who had dared to ſend 
him a defiance; beſides, he conſidered, if 
Francis undertook to defend that prince, as 
it was very likely, he would incur the blame 
of the rupture, and this was what the empe- 
ror and cardinal Wolſey chiefly defired, in 
order to make uſe of that inducement to per- 
ſuade Henry, to declare againſt France; fo 
Charles having prepared an army, gave the 
command to Henry, count of Naflau, who 
entering the territories ot Robert de la Mark, 
took and razed ſeveral places. Francis was 
patient, chuſing rather to forſake his ally, than 
give the king of England a pretence to arm 
againit him. Then Robert ſecing himſelf 
without refuge, made his ſubmiſſion to the 
emperor, who granted him a truce for fix 
weeks. In the interim, tho' the emperor had 
to deal only with a petty prince, unable to re- 
fiſt him, and of whom he had been {ufficient- 
ly revenged, he continued to reinforce his 
army. Francis ſeeing ſo many troops, in the 


neighbourhood of Champagne, eaſily per- 


ceived, they were not ſolely deſigned againſt 
Robert de la Mark, and that he might be 
taken unprovided, unleſs he prepared tor his 
defence. In the interim, he repreſented to 
the king of England, that he could not avoid 
taking arms, in order to reſiſt the emperor, 
who was 2 to attack him. Henry 
replied, he would {ide with neither, but as a 
common friend, offered to be their umpire; 
adding, if they would both ſend their pleni- 
tentiaries to Calais, the beginning of Au- 
uſt, cardinal Wolſey ſhould be there, to act 
in his name, as mediator. Charles readily ac- 
cepted ſo advantageous a propoſal, ſince he 
and the cardinal underſtood one another. As 
for Francis, he durſt not reject it, tho' he 
had no reaſon to be pleaſed with the king of 
England ; but he did not yet know that Wol- 
ſey was wholly devoted to the emperor. It 
was, therefore, agreed, that the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two monarchs, the pope's nun- 
cio, and the cardinal mediator, ſhould meet 
at Calais, the 4th of Auguſt. _ ; 
In the interim, the lord of Liques 2 
levied an army, at his own charge, as he at- 
firmed,.. ſurpriſed Mortagne, and St. Amand, 
in the Tournaſis, on — of ſome 2 
11. ä 0 
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1521. of his houſe, The emperor affected to conſi- 
Aa der this as a private quarrel, in which he had 
The em- no concern, tho? Liques's army was compoſed 
Cs the of his ſubjects. His view was to oblige Fran- 
blame of cis to take ſome ſtep, which might give occa- 
the rup- fion to. accuſe him, of being the aggreſlor. 
che rike Herein he only imitated that prince, who had 
re French attacked him under the name of Robert de 
Bellay. la Mark. But ſome time after, the governor 

of Flanders beſieging Tournay, in form, it 
was not poſſible to put ſo favourable a con- 
ſtruction upon that ſiege, eſpecially as what 
paſſed then in Italy, left the emperor no room 
to diſſemble any longer. It is certain, Fran- 
cis had been ſurpriſed as well in Italy, as in 
Champagne and Flanders. He had intended, 
no doubt, to attack the emperor, but did not 
expect to be invaded firſt. For this reaſon, 
he wanted time to prepare his army. In the 
interim, the Imperialiſts took and razed the 
town of Ardres. 
The con- The time appointed for the congreſs of Ca- 
greſsof lais, being come, cardinal Wolſey repaired 
* ab thither, with a numerous ret inue, and carried 
the great (cal with him. It appears, in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts, that he was 
furniſhed with ſeveral of the king's commiſſi- 
ons, to be uſed as he ſhould think proper. 
By the firſt, he was conſtituted the king's heu- 
tenant general to adjuſt, as mediator, the dif- 
ferences between the emperor and the king of 
France; by a ſecond, he was impowered to 
treat and conclude with Francis I, a renewal 
of the alliance. But, probably, this was on- 
ly to ſhew the French ambaſſadors Henry's 
impartiality, and pretended deſign to join 
with that prince, who ſhould be found to be 
unjuſtly attacked. By a third, he had power 
to conclude a league between England and 
the emperor, the pope, the king of France, 
or any other potentate whatever. Thus, Hen- 
„without having yet examined on which 
{ide the blame lay, left it to his lieutenant to 
engage him in which party he pleaſed. But ve- 
ry probably, his reſolution was taken already, 
and the congreſs of Calais intended only to 
ſhew, he was not reſolved, till after a ſtrict 
information, and to cauſe the blame of the 
rupture to be thrown on the king of France. 
All the proceedings of the cardinal mediator, 
diſcovered, that he meant not to procure a 


between the two monarchs, but only to 


find the'king, his maſter, a pretence to de- 

clarc for the emperor. 
The em- Whilſt theſe affairs were negotiating, at 
peror . ar- Calais, the Imperialiſts beſieged and took 
Mio Mouzon, in Champagne. Then they ravaged 
and rava- the country, and plundered the little town of 
ges Cham- Aubanton, where the count of Naflau ſuffered 
* his ſoldiers to commit grievous outrages ; af- 
—_ ter which, he laid ſiege to Mezieres. Fran- 

AZCIal, 

not be ready till the end of September ; which, 
however, was ſoon enough to throw ſuccours 
into Meziercs, and thereby force the count of 
LNaſſau to raiſe the ſiege. The earl of St. Pol 
' recovered Mouzon ſoon after, and the count 
of Naſſau retired into the earldom of Namur. 


Champagne being thus freed, Francis ordered 
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cis wanting time to aſſemble his army, could 


his army to march into Flanders, where the 1521. 
Imperialiſts ſtill continued the ſiege of Tour- 
nay. When his troops were drawn together, 
he aſſaulted Bapaume, Landrecy, Bouchain, 
and carried them ; afterwards hearing, the 
emperor, who had headed his army, was re- 
tiring towards Valenciennes, he reſolved to 
0 and attack him, but loſt the opportunity, 

y his own fault. Ir is faid, if he had been 
as ſpeedy as he might, and ought to have 
been, he would have infallibly defeated the 
emperor, who giving all over for loſt, was re- 
tired with 100 horſe only, quitting his army, 
not to be a witneſs of their detention. Up- 
on this occaſion, Francis I, gave the duke of 
Bourbon, conſtable of France, great cauſe of 
diſguſt, by ſetting the duke of Alenſon at the 
head of the vanguard, tho' that poſt proper- 
ly belonged to the conſtable, when the king 
was in the army. It is ſaid, the king gave 
the conſtable this mortification, to oblige his 
mother, the ducheſs of Angouleſme,who hated 
him ; but he had too much reaſon, afterwards, 
to repent his complaiſance to his mother. 

At the very time Francis I, was attacked, The cm- 

in Champagne, he ſent an army into Navarre, paign in 
under the command of admiral Bonnivet, Navarre. 
who arrived about the end of Scprember, at yr 
St. John de Luz. At firſt, he pretended to 
march towards Pampelona. Then, aiter ſe- 
veral marches and counter-marches, he ſud- 
denly approached, and beſieged Fontarabia. 
When the breach was made, he ordered the 
town to be furiouſly ſtormed, but, however, 
was bravely repulſed ; but the garriſon, being 
little able to ſtand a ſecond aſſault, ſurrender- 
ed by capitulation. This conqueſt was of ve- 
ry great importance, Fontarabia being one of 
the keys of Spain. 

Whilſt the war was vigorouſly continued in An account 
Italy, Champagne, Flanders, Picardy, Na- of the con- 
varre, cardinal Wolſey was buſy, at Calais, preſs * 
in treating with the plenipotentiaries of the Hall. 
emperor and the king of France. This con- Herbert. 
greſs laſted ro weeks, and the parties could 
not be brought to agree. In all appearance, 
the mediator, inſtcad of cloſing, helped ra- 
ther to widen the breach. Ir was long debat- 
ed, to know which had begun the war. This 
was the chief point, with reſpect to Wolſey, 
who intended to throw the blame on the king 
of France. Afterwards, when the differences 
themſclves came to be conſidered, the propo- 
ſals of the emperor's plenipotentiaries ſhew- 
ed, a peace was ſtill very remote. They de- 

ed reſtitution of the duchy of Burgun- 

dy, and abolition of the homage due to the 
crown of France, for Flanders and Artois. 
The only reaſon they alledged to ſupport their 
laſt pretenſion, was, that it was unbecoming 
for an emperor, to do homage to a king. 
Theſe two propoſitions were of ſuch a nature, 
that Francis would hardly have accepted them, 
even after the loſs of many battles. On the 
other hand, the French ambaſladors having 
notice of what paſſed in Italy, earneſtly de- 
manded reſtitution of Milan, and, that the 
emperor ſhould withdraw his troops from be- 
fore Tournay. They inſiſted, moreover, up- 
on 


Remar 
on a p 
ſage of 
Bellay 
Memoj 


Book XV. 
1521. on the nden Ne Naverre, to _ the 
Wy Www emperor was boun the treaty of Noyon. 
If the emperor had been afraid of Henry's 
joining with the king of France, he might 
have granted part of theſe demands, without 
being forced to diſmember his dominions. But 
Francis could not reſign Burgundy, without 
letting the enemy into the heart of his kin 
dom, nor the homage of Flanders and Artois, 
without diſhonour. But as the emperor was 
ſecure of the king of England, he perliſted in 
his demands, without any abatements. 
Wolſey After the mediator had long feigned to en- 
declares he deavour only to procure a peace, he declared, 
deſpairs of he ſaw no way to ſucceed. Then, he pre- 


af Pub. ſented to the plenipotentiaries, a treaty to 
Hall. ſign, containing articles of little importance, 
Stow. viz. that the French and Flemings ſhould 
Herbert. have liberty to fiſh for herrings, till the end of 


January; that the two contending monarchs 
thould enjoin their ſubjects to ror no veſlel 
into the ports, or harbours, belonging to the 
king of England, and commit no hoſtilities 
within the territories of the ſaid king, during 
the war; that the pope's nuncio, and the ple- 
nipotentiaries, at Calais, might freely retire 
with all their train, without receiving any in- 

. jury from the troops of the two monarchs; 
that the king of England and the cardinal le- 
gate, his lieutenant, ſhould be the conſervators 
of theſe articles, to be ratifhed within 10 days. 
We have here a very ſenſible proof of the car- 
dinal's inſolence, who, in a treaty drawn by 
himſelf, preſumed, thus, to ſer himſelf upon a 
level with his maſter, by being declared con- 
ſervator with the king. Theſe conventions 
were ratified by the two monarchs, the 2d and 
11th of October, and there appears not in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts, the leaſt trace of 
any other treaty made, at Calais, at that time. 

- Remaks Du Bellay, however, ſays, in his Memoirs, 


on a paſ- that the king of England having ſent ambaſ- 
ſage of fadors to Francis I, 2 the congreſs of 
. . Calais, they laboured ſo effectually, that, at 


length, it was agreed, the emperor ſhould 
raiſe the ſiege of Tournay, and withdraw his 
troops out of the Milaneſe ; that Francis ſhould 
retire into France with his army, and their 
differences be referred to the arbitration of the 
king of England. He adds, after theſe con- 
ventions, each thought the peace concluded, 
but that upon the emperor's receiving news of 
the taking of Fontarabia, he demanded, be- 
fore the treaty was ratified, the reſtitution of 
that place, and upon Francis's refuſal, the 
treaty remained unexecuted. But very proba- 
bly, this illuſtrious author, 'who was better 
acquainted with the particulars of the war, 
than of the negotiations, was miſinformed. 
Firſt, becauſe the Collection of the Publick 
Ads, mentions not this pretended treaty, tho 
we ſee there another of much leſs conſequence, 
concluded at the ſame time. Secondly, we 
don't find in the Collection, any ambaſly from 
the king of England, either to the French 
king, or the emperor, in the time which muſt 
have preceded this ſame treaty. Thirdly, 
there is no likelihood, the.emperor would have 
withdrawn his troops out of the Milaneſe, that 
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is, would have reſtored Milan to France, and 1 521. 


- 


loſt the hopes of acquiring Tournay, which. 
was now reduced to extremities, for the bare Wl 
advantage of ſeeing Francis retire into his own 
kingdom. In ſhort, it may have been eaſily 
perceived, Henry was very far from the 
thoughts of forcing the emperor to yield to 
theſe terms, and it will ftill be more plainly 
perceived by what follows. Add to all theſe 
conſiderations, that ſeeing the regard the em- 
8 and the king of France had ſor cardinal 

olſey, it is not likely they ſhould conclude 
a treaty without his knowledge, and by the 
miniſtry of other ambaſſadors, whilſt he was 
ar Calais, to do the office of mediator. It may 
be, theſe propoſals were made to Francis, and 
he was ſo blind as to imagine they would take 
place, becauſe he was yet ignorant of the ſe- 
cret engagements of the king of England and 
his miniſter, with the emperor, and becauſe 
ſuch a report was ſpread in the court of France. 
Be this as it will, after the taking of Fontara- 
bia, the war continued without intermiſſion, 
and with great animoſity. Francis I, became 
maſter of Heſdin, about the beginning of No- 
vember, and Tournay ſurrendered to the em- 
peror by capitulation. | 

In the interim, cardinal Wolſey ſtill re- Wolſey 
mained, at Calais, under pretence of ſearch- Sone th 
ing for ſome tarther expedient to procure a a+ jc. 
peace between the two monarchs ; — he fre- Herbert. 
quently ſent expreſſes to both, with prepoſals, Hall, 
which he knew they would not accept. At 
laſt, feigning to deſire to gain time, he went 
himſelf to the emperor, at Bruges, where he 
was received with as much reſpec, as if he 
had been king of England. Here he concluded 
with the pope and the emperor, a league againſt 
France, by vertue of the powers he had 


brought with him. By this treaty, the pope 


engaged to thunder the church's cenſures 
againſt the king of France. Henry was to in- 


vade him with an army of 40,000 men. The 


emperor and Henry obliged themſelves to 
break all their engagements with him ; more- 
over, Henry promiſed to give, in marriage, 
to the emperor, the princeſs Mary, affianced 
to the dauphin. Theſe were the chief arti- 
cles agreed upon, by the emperor and the 
cardinal, the 24th of November, 1521, which 
were to be ratified and put into form of 2 


within three months; but they engaged to 


ſecret, till the time of performance. Thus, 
was Henry perſuaded by his miniſter, to op- 
preſs his ally, the king of France, who had 
done him no injury. The only thing he could 
complain of, was, that Francis had lately per- 
mitted the duke of Albany to return into Scot- 
land, doubtleſs, becauſe he perceived the car- 
dinal was meditating ſomething againſt him. 
It is in vain to inquire, what intereſt Henry 
had to declare againſt France, and cauſe the 
balance to incline to the emperor's fide ; no 
other can be found but the cardinal's, who 
wanted to be pope, at Francis's coſt. The 
death of Leo X, haſtened by poiſon, as ſe- 
veral affirm, and happening during theſe 
tranſactions, has made ſome ſuſpect, that 
Wolſey was concerned in it, and the more, 

| becauſe 


980 
1521. 
. 

quired more glory, in continuing umpire of 
the d between the two contending mo- 
C 
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becauſe he aſpired to be ſucceſſor to a pope much 
younger than himſelf ; but no proot was ever 
produced. Certainly, Henry would have ac- 


narchs,and procuting tranquillity to all Europe, 


than by all the conqueſts, his miniſter flatter- 


A bull to 

enlarge the 

legates 
wer. 


Act. P ub, 


The diſ- 
grace and 
eath of 
the duke 
of Buck- 
ingham. 
Herbert. 


ed him with. 

Hitherto cardinal Wolſey had puſhed his 
fortune to ſuch a height, that it ſeemed diffi- 
cult to make any addition to it; and yet all 
this was not capable to ſatisfſy him. His le- 
gateſhip had been prolonged for two years, 
the beginning of this year ; but he thought 
himſelt to be too much above all other legates, 
not to have a different commiſſion trom theirs. 
In April, he procured from Leo X, a bull, 
impowering him to make 50 knights, 50 count 
palat ines, as many acolyths and chaplains, 40 
notaries apoſtolick, who ſhould have the ſame 
privileges as thoſe made by the pope ; to le- 
gitimate baſtards, give degrees in arts, law, 
phyfick, and divinity, and grant all ſorts of 
dilpenſat ions. In ſhort, not content with all 
the riches he poſſeſſed, or with the means he 
had to increaſe them inceſſantly, he cauſed 
allo, the rich abbey of St. Albans to be given 
him, this year, in Commendam. 

It is no wonder, it, being arrived to fo 
high a degree of grandeur and riches, his 
=» increaſed, in proportion. Tho' the 

ing's blindneſs for him, was inconceiveable, 
it was not ſo with the courtiers, who ſaw but 
too plainly, how groſsly he miſled his maſter, 
who placed fo great confidence in him; bur 


none dared to take notice of it, ſuch was the 


dread of his haughty and revengetul temper. 
The duke of Buckingham, ſon to the duke of 
the ſame name, who, in the reign of Richard 
III, loſt his head on the ſcaffold, for endea- 


vouring to procu e the crown for Henry VII, 


ſadly experienced, how dangerous it was to 


diſcover what was thought of that ** 
late. He happened one day to ſay, in the 
hearing of one, who betrayed him, that in 
caſe the king died without iſſue, he thought 
he had a right to the crown, and if ever he 
aſcended the throne, his firſt care ſhould be to 

uniſh the cardinal, according to his deſerts. 

he duke's title was not altogether groundleſs, 
ſince he was deſcended from Ann of Glouceſter, 
grand-daughter to Edward III. Doctor More- 


ton, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


preſſed the duke, his father, to endeavour to 
ſeize the crown ; but the duke choſe rather to 
act for the earl of Richmond, than for himſelf, 
as was ſhewn in the reign of Richard III. 


What the ſon had ſaid concerning his title, 
was, therefore, rather imprudent than crimi- 
nal, ſince he pretended not to the crown, 


unleſs the king died without heirs. Indeed, 
his title might be ill-grounded ; but he had 
done nothing to ſupport it. His crime, then, 
conſiſted only, in what he had faid againſt the 


cardinal, who, for that reaſon, reſolved to 


diſpatch him. For that purpoſe, he gained 
ſome of his domeſticks, and learnt, by their 


means, that he had conſulted a certain monk, 
who pretended to foretell things to come, 


2 


nal Wolſey's ambition, whoſe counſels to his 


and conferred with him, ſeveral times, ſince 1521. 
April, 1512. Probably, the duke, fond of wyyw 


his title, had inquired of the monk, whether 
the king would die without children; and, 
that was ſufficient to give the cardinal occaſi- 
on to miſconſtrue all Nis proceedings. When 
he believed he had ſufficient evidence againſt 
him, he began with depriving him, of his 
two principal ſupports ; viz. Henry Percy, earl 
of Northumberland, his father-in-law, whom 
he ſent to the tower, on ſome pretence, and 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, his ſon-in-law, 
on whom he conferred the government of Ire- 
land, to remove him from London. Preſent- 
ly after, the duke was apprehended, and ac- 
cuſed of high-treaſon. he ſubſtance of his 
Impeachment, was, that he had ſeveral 
times conſulred the monk, concerning the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, and affected to make 
himſelf popular. The duke confeſſed, he had 
ralked ſometimes with the monk ; but denied 
it to be with the intent he was charged with. 
He was, however, condemned to die, as a 
traytor, which he could not bear to hear when 
the ſentence was pronounced. My lord of 
Norfolk, cried he, you have faid as a tray- 
© tor ſhould be ſaid unto, but I was never 
* one. My lords, continued he, addreſſing 
«© himſelf to the peers, his judges, I nothing 
© maligne for what you have done to me, 
* but the eternal God forgive you my death, 
* and I do. *I ſhall never ſue to the king for 
« lite, howbeit he is a gracious prince, and 
more grace may come trom him than I deſire. 
« My lords and all my fellows, I deſire you 
© to pray for me.” hen he ſaid he would 
not ſue to the king for life, his meaning was, 
he thought it would be fruitleſs, knowing he 


was the cardinal's victim, who had an abſolute. 


ſway over the king. Indeed, the miniſter 
had ſo ordered it, that tho? all the peers of 
the realm, had a right to aſſiſt at the trial, 
there were preſent only one duke, one mar- 
queſs, ſeven earls, and 12 barons; and pro- 
bably, he had ſecured the majority. All the 
the tavour the duke received, was, to be be- 
headed, inſtead of dying the death of a tray- 
tor. "This execution was attended with loud 
murmurs, among the people, and ſatyrical 
libels againſt the cardinal, wherein was faid 
among other things, that it was nor ſtrange 
the ſon of a butcher ſhould delight in ſhedding 
blood. But this was all the revenge that was 
taken for this injuſtice. He was too deeply 
rooted in the king's mind, to fear theſe mur- 
murs, which, beſides, never reached the king's 
ears, all about him being either ſpies, or crea- 
tures of the cardinal. 


The king was then, wholly intent upon The affairs 
one affair, viz. the war he had reſolved to of Scot- 
make upon France, as if his glory and gran- land. 


deur had depended upon the ruin of that king- 
dom, whereas his true intreſt was, to ſupport 
France againſt the emperor, who was now 
grown too powerful. He was already formi- 
dable to all Europe, even without the aſſilt- 
ance of England, how much more by his union 
with that kingdom? This was owing to cardi- 


maſter, 


BoOK XV. 


1521. 


France was going to be reduced to a very 


maſter, were always ſelf-intereſted. Probably, 
ſad 
condition, it being hardly poſſible for her to re- 
ſiſt ſo potent enemies, who were to invade her 
from ſeveral quarters. Francis I, imagined, 
however, he had ſtill one refuge, by means of 
the Scots, who could make a conſiderable di- 
verſion, in England. The congreſs of Calais 
having plainly diſcovered Henry's partiality to 
the emperor, he made no doubt of its being 
an introduction to a rupture. In this beliet, 
tho? he had engaged to detain the duke of Al- 
bany, in France, he thought proper to keep 
him no longer, not thinking himſelf bound to 
perform a promiſe, the motive whereof, was 
now no more, viz. the mutual friendſhip 
between him and Henry. He permitted, 
therefore, the duke of Albany, to return into 
Scotland, or rather ſent him back, in hopes 
he would employ part of the Engliſh forces on 
the borders of the two kingdoms. He very 
juſtly expected this ſervice from a prince, 
who was devoted to him, and looked u 

his ſettlement, in France, as much more ſolid 
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Thomas Aquinas, who was canonized for car- 1 521. 


in 
velides, he did not ſhew much regard fot that 
author's writings; which, probably, was the 
chief thing that incenſed Henry VIII. againtt 


him. As Henry had much ſtudied the Works 


of Thomas Aquinas, and from thence, pro- 
perly, had acquired all his theological know- 


ledge, he could not bear to ſce his favou ite 


author thus contemned. He thought himſclf, 
theretore, a match tor Luther, and able to con- 
fute his writings ; but, as Leo X, had by a 
bull, expreſly forbid the reading of his works, 
and, an anſwer neceſſarily ſuppoſed the peru- 
ſal, cardinal Wolſey applicd to the pope for a 
power, to permit ſuch to read them, as deſir- 
ed it, with intent to confute them. This was 
granted him, by a brief, dated the 17th of 
April, 1521, the pope little thinking who 
2 was, that was going to ſupport his 
cauſe. 


Henry finiſhed, in September, his book, Henty 


againſt Luther, entitled, Concerning the ſeven 


VIII's 


the pope's authority as high as poſſible. Www 


Sacraments. He deſcended indulgences, papal aſt Ln - 


than that in Scotland, where his regency was 
to laſt but few years. The duke, therefore, 
departed for Scotland, and arriving the zoth 


authority, the number of ſacraments, and o- ther, pre- 
ther articles, combated by Luther, proceed- ſented to 


ing upon Thomas Aquinas's principles, as vp- = Pope: 
EIDETNT. 


The ro- 


of October, 1521, aſter a four years abſence, 
reſumed the regency. As he intended to ſerve 
France to the utmoſt of his power, his firſt 
care, was, to oblige the earl of Angus, the 
queen's ſpouſe, to. quit the kingdom, deem- 
ing him one of the mo of England's princi- 
pal adherents, and, yet, the earl took refuge 
in France. 

Whilſt the Chriſtian princes were all em- 


ere ofthe ployed in their temporal concerns, the refor- 
reformati- mation made great progreſs, in Germany, by 


many. 


Sleidan. 


on in Ger- means of Luther's OM which were read 


with great eagerneſs. Luther was ſatisfied, 
at firſt, with attacking the ſale of indulgences, 
then the indulgences themſelves, and the 
pope's power to grant them. This naturally 
led him to examine the grounds of the papal 
authority ; and, being perſuaded there was 
nothing to ſupport it, in ſcripture, he wrote 
upon that ſubject, without any regard to the 
Roman pontiff. He attacked, likewiſe, in his 
writings, the celibacy of prieſts, monaſtick 
vows, and private maſſes. Tho at the time 
I am now ſpeaking of, viz. the beginning 
of the year 1521, he had preached and wrote 
againſt the pope, but three years, he had 
gained many followers, and ſtill more enemies, 
not only by his novel opinions, but alſo by 
his ſharp and ſatyrical ſtile, wherein hethrew 
off all ceremony, with reſpect to the church 
of Rome. The book that made moſt noiſe, 
was entitled, Concerning the Babyloniſh Cap- 
tivity. In this book the popes were not 
ſpared. | ; 

In the ſeveral anſwers which appeared, as 
well againſt this as the other books of Luther, 
the decretals of the popes, and the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, were urged in favour of the 
the papal power. This gave him occaſion, in 
his anſwers to redicule thoſe, who in defence 


of the papal authority, alledged the deciſions Milan, 


of the popes themſelves, and the teſtimony of 
3 | 


on undeniable truths. Very probably, he 


was aſſiſted by cardinal Wolſcy in compoſing | 


this work, which was preſented to the pope 
in full conſiſtory. Leo X, who was ſtill liv- 
ing, received it with great joy, and ſpoke of 
it in the highcſt {trains of flattery, making no 
ſeruple to compare ir to the works of St. Au- 
guitine and St. Jerom. This is no wonder. 
A book compoſed by a great king, in defence 
of the papal authority, could not be too much 
eſteemed by a pope. A ſcw days aſter, Leo 
allembled the cardinals, to conſult ui h them, 
after what manner he ſhould requite the king 
of England's ſervice to the church. After a 
long debate, they reſolved, at laſt, ro honour 
that monarch with the glorious title of De- 
fender of the Faith. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, the pope ordered a bull ro be 
drawn, conferring that title on Henry, and all 
the kings of England, his ſucceſſors. I ſhall 
not repeat here, the magnificent encomiums 
the pope gave the king, in this bull, and, in 
a letter ot thanks for his book. It may caſily 
be imagined, he ſpared not the molt extra- 
vagant expreſſions to flatter a prince, who 
was ſo fond of being flattered, and of whom 
he ſtood in need, his nuncio being then, at Ca- 
lais, negotiating with cardinal Wolſey, a league 
againſt France. ; 

I have already ſpoke of this league, which 
was really concluded at Bruges. Henry found- 
ed his joining with the emperor, upon Fran- 
cis's having been the aggreſſor, by encouraging 
Robert de la Mark to take arms. 
that, Francis denied he was concerned in that 
undertaking, and had even obliged Robert to 
deſiſt, it was evident the emperor had pre- 
vented him, by joining in a league with the 

pe, tho' their league was not ſo ſoon made 

nown. 
Genoa, and the open war in the Mi- 
laneſe, by which the King of France loſt that 
| | 11 G duchy 


- 


1522. 


Henry's 
reaſons for 
making 
war upon 
But bciides France, 


The ſecret attempts upon Como, 


98% 
1522. duchy, were clcar evidences, that the len 

as concluded before Robert de la Mark's 
affair. Henry pretended, alſo, to have againſt 
Francis, another cauſe of complaint, which, 
however, had no better ſoundation; vix. that 
contrary to his promiſe, he had permitted the 
duke of Albany to return into Scotland. But 
if it is conſidered, that the duke arrived not 
in his own country, till the zoth of October, 
that the league of Bruges was ſigned, the 24th 
of November, it will be eaſy to perceive the 
league was already reſolved, before Henry 
could know that the duke of Albany was re- 
turned into Scotland. But, thoꝰ upon the firſt 
notice, he had taken a haſty reſolution to join 
with the pope and the emperor, was that a 
juſt cauſe to proceed to a war, which would, 
probably, ruin France? The truth is, theſe 
were only pretences to cover the injuſtice of a 
war, undertaken by Henry for the cardinal's 
intereſt, and, perhaps, without knowing him- 
ſelf the real motives of that miniſter's proceed- 

ings. 


Henry In the interim, Henry perceiving the duke 
| _— 2 of Albany would embarraſs him, if he conti- 


Albany, to nued in Scotland, attempted a ſecond time 
o out of to drive him from thence. To that purpoſe, 
Scotland. he ſent Clarenceux, his herald, with orders to 
— upbraid him, with breach of promiſe, and 
Herbert. with returning into Scotland, to marry the 
queen dowager, and deprive the young king 
of the crown. The pretended reaſon of this 
laſt charge, was, that the queen dowager be- 
ing defirous to have her marriage with the 
earl of Angus annulled, the duke of Albany 
had ſeconded her ſuit, at the court of Rome. 
The duke replied, he was returned into Scot- 
land, by the invitation of the great men ; that 
he had never done any thing to give oc- 
caſion to ſuſpe& him of aſpiring to the crown, 
neither had he ever any ſuch thought, that, in- 
deed, he had countenanced the queen's ſuit, 
but without any deſign to marry her, having 

a wite of his own. 
He writ to Henry was not fatisfied with ſummoning 
the parlia- the regent, but ſent, alſo, a letter to the 
the ub“ parliament of Scotland, containing the ſame 
accuſations againſt the duke of Albany, and a 


PO charge to the ſtates, to expel him the king- 
er dom. The ſubſtance of the parliament's an- 
ae ward ſwer was; that what had been reported to his 


Act. Pub. majeſty, concerning the duke of Albany's re- 
| turn into Scotland, to take forcible poſſeſſion 
of the king's perſon, was utterly falſe ; that 
the duke did nothing with regard to the King, 
that could breed the leaſt ſuſpicion, ſince he 
did not ſo much as offer to change any of his 
domeſticks, without the conſent of the ſtates; 
and, that it was with the queen's advice and 
conſent, that they had taken care of the guar- 
dianſhip and education of the king; that they 
could not believe the duke had ever intended 
to put away his wife, and marry the queen, 
or, that the queen had any thoughts of eſpouſ- 
ing the duke; that, as for the treaty with the 
King of France, to hinder the duke of Albany's 
return into Scotland, it was never communi- 
cated to them, neither had they any knowledge 
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a treaty very ftrange, ſince they rather ima- 15 22. 
ined, his majeſty ſhould have ſollicited the: 


e to return defend the king, his ne- 
phew, againft his rebellious ſubjects, whereas 
they ſaw, with grief, it was he who fomented 
the rebellion. That, if it continued thus, t 
did not fee how it was poſſible to keep a good 
underſtanding between the two kingdoms. 
That, however, if he would be pleaſed to ſend 
away the biſhop of Dunkeld from his court, 
and withour inte in the affairs of Scot- 
land leave to the regent and ſtates, the care of 
governing the kingdom, a rruce might be 
concluded, till the ambaſly that was to be ſent 
to him, was ready. But that, in caſe, he 
would have no trace, unleſs they expelled the 
regent, they would endeavour to defend them- 
ſelves in the beft manner they could. 

—_ Margaret, to whom the king, her The queen 
brother, had likewiſe wrote upon the fame of Scor- 
ſubje&, ſent an anſwer, ſharply expoſtulating land's let- 
with him, for giving ear to the report con- ed F = 
cerning her mariage with the duke of Albany. On 
She freely owned, it was with her conſent and Herber. 
advice that the duke was recalled, adding, it 
he had not been ſo unkind a brother, ſhe 
ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeck the pro- 
tection of a ſtranger. 

Henry could not expect any other anſwer, Henry 
ſince he was conſcious to himſelf, that his ac- finds mean: 
cuſations againſt the regent of Scotland, were vin nn 
only affected nces, to complain indirectly Scotland 
of the king of France. He ordered, however, Buchanan: 
the lord es to march into Scotland, with Hall. 
500 men, and proclaim on the borders, that Stow. 
if the Scots made not peace with him, by ſuch 2 
a time, ir ſhould be to their peril. t he 

did not ſupport this bravado ; for his ſole 

view, was to furniſh his party, in Scotland, 

with a pretence to refuſe to ve tho regent, 

in caſe he attempted to make a diverſion, in 
England, in favour of France. And, in this 

he was not diſappointed ; for, in October fol- 

lowing, the regent of Scotland raiſing an ar- 

my to make an inroad into England, was no 

ſooner come to the borders, but many of the 

lords refuſed to attend any farther, alledging, 

they were unwilling to engage the kingdom in 

an unneceſſary war with England. The op- 
polition the duke of Albany found in his army, 
convincing him he ſhould be able ro do no- 

thing conſiderable, he propoſed a truce, which 

the Engliſh gladly accepted; for Henry's view, 

was only to territy the Scots with a dread of 

the ſucceſs of a war with England, during the 
minority of their king. So, the duke of Albany 

ſeeing it was not in his power to ſerve France, 

as he deſired, returned about the end of Oc-- 

rober, to Paris, in order to take treſh meaſures 

with the king. Thus, Henry attained his 

ends, in avoiding a rupture with Scotland, as 

a war with that kingdom could not but ex- 

tremely incommode him, in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances. | 

In the interim, Francis I, having had ſome Francis 
intelligence of what paſſed, at Bruges, be- calls upon 
tween the emperor and the cardinai, and de- Henry to 


Fring to convince Henry, how directly con- bim - 


emperor. 


of it; that they could not help thinking ſuch trary to the league of London, his proceed- axmiony 
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1522. ings were, ſent him letters patent, inferting 
Ns the article of the treaty, whereby they were 
engaged mutually to aſſiſt one another. Then 
he recited what the emperor had done againſt 
him, as well in Italy, as in Champagne and 
Flanders, and ſummoned him to perform the 
Henry treaty he had ſolemnly ſworn. Henry, in an- 
proclaims ſwer, ſent a herald to proclaim war againſt 
war. him, alledging, he was obliged to it by the 
mo ſame treaty of London, becauſe Francis had 
" trill attacked the emperor, and moreover, had 
diſappointed him, with refpe& to the duke of 
Albany. Thus, war was ance more declared 
berween France and England, upon very fri- 
volous, not to ſay unjuſt occaſions. But Wol- 
ſey had the art of perſuading the king, his 
maſter, to whatever he pleaſed. 

A tax im- Henry having without cauſe prochimed 
poſed on war againſt France, did nat dare to call a par- 
— a9 liament to demand a ſubſidy; for he could al- 
erdert. ledge neither any juſt cauſe, nor any neceſſity 
for undertaking a war deſtructive to the Eng- 
liſh merchants. However, money muſt be 
railed, and it was the cardinal's buſineſs, who 
had embarqued him in the war, to find means. 
The expedient he thought moſt proper, was, 
to order the ſherifts to {end a liſt of the names 
of all above 16 years old, with an exact ac- 
count of what cach perſon was worth in land, 
ſtock, moveables, and money. This was ſuch 
a ſurvey, as was, formerly, taken, in the 
reign ot William che Conqueror, and had gi- 
ven ſo great cauſe of complaint to the nation. 
This was followed by a general loan of the 
tenth of his lay- ſubjects, and a fourth of the 
clergy, according to the true value of their 
eftates, beſides 29,000 pounds, which the 
king borrowed of the city of London, in par- 
ticular. Thus, one injuſtice commonly draws 
on another; for, this war was manifeſtly un- 
juſt, and became ftill more fo, by the means 
employed to maintain ir. Theſe kinds of in- 
voluntary loans, to which certain kings of 
England have ſometimes forced their ſubjects, 
are a manifeſt violation of the privileges of the 
propie, and tend directly to arbitrary pou. 
the king may oblige his ſubjects to furniſh 
him with money, when he ſhall think neceſ- 
ſary, tho' it be by way of benevolence, or 
loan, it may be aflured, he will very ſeldom, 
or, perhaps, never think himſelf obliged to 
call a parliament. It is true, Henry was nei- 
ther the firſt nor laſt, that uſed this extraor- 
dinary method to raiſe money; but, tho' he 
was 4 fortunate as to receive no prejudice by 
it, ſome of his ſucceſſors, who were pleaſed to 

imitate him, were not fo happy. 

This general loan made a great noiſe over 
ings a- all the kingdom; for every one openly ex- 
gainſt the claimed againſt the cardinal, who was the au- 
cardinal. thor ; but he little regarded the people's cla- 

mours, becauſe he was ſupported by the king. 

However, tho”, at firſt, he had given orders to 

exact loans with the ſame rigour, as it they 

had been a tax impaſcd by the parliament, he 
met with ſo many obſtacles, that he was ap- 
prehenſive of railing, in the kingdom, commo- 
tions, not to be appealed at his pleaſure ; ſo, 
the tax was levied much more gently, than at 
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firſt was intended. This cauſed fo great a 1522. 
miſtake in the cardinal's calculation, that the 
king was forced, at laſt, to recur to the uſual 

me of a parliament, to maintain the war, 

as we thall (ce preſently. The London mer- The Lon- 
chants were the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of don mer- 
the levying this tax. They were requited to _ 
declare upon oath, the real value of their ef- 1 
fe&s ; but they firmly reſuſed it, alledging, it 

was not poſſible for them to give an exact ac- 

count of their effects, part whereof, was in the 

hands of their correſpondents in forcign coun- 

tries. At length, by agreement, the king was 

pleaſed to accept of a ſum, according to their 

own calculation of themſelves. 

Cardinal Wolſey's concern, at not ſueceed- The car- 
ing in this affair, according to his wiſh, was dinal is 
not comparable to his trouble, at being dif- Pp 
appointed in another, which rouched him hopes of 
more nearly, and for which, he had {pared the papacy. 
neither money nor pains ; I mean his election 
to the papal dignity, of which he thought 
himſelf tecure. X. dying, the beginning 
of December, laſt year, when his obſcquies 
were over, the cardinals entered the conclave, 
where they were not a little embarraſſed, con- 
cerning the election of a new pope. Julio, 
cardinal de Medici, aſpired to the papacy, 
and had many votes for him; but the empe- 
ror's party, and ſome cardinals gained by 
Wolſey, openly oppoſed the election of Julio. 

the interim, as it is required to have two 
thirds of the voices to be choſen pope, if the 
cardinal de Medici had not enough for him- 
ſelt, he had, however, enough to exclude any 
other; and, this long detained the cardinals 
in the conclave. Tho the emperor had pro- 
miſed Wolſey his intereſt, he intended not to 
keep his word; for his deſigu was, to cauſe 
Adrian Florentio, bifhop ot Tortoſa, native 
of Utrecht, and formerly his preceptor, to be 
choſen, reckoning, when he thould be pope, 
he would be entirely devoted to him. But 
this affair was managed ſo artfully, and withal 
ſo privarely, that the cardinals of his party, 
wit hout difcovering their intent, were ſatisfied 
with breaking the cardinal de Medici's mea- 
ſures, till an opportunity offered to carry their 
int. 
„ the interim, Wolſey left no ſtone un- 
turned. As he built all his hopes upon the 
emperor's intereſt, he wrote to him, to put 
him in mind of his promiſe, repreſenting the 
advantages to have a pope at his devotion. 
Ar the tame time, he ordered Pace, who was 
then at Venice, inſtantly ro repair to Rome, 
and do him what ſervice he could. The em- 
peror was very much embarraſſed in relation 
to Wolley ; for he had promiſed to uſe all his 
intereſt in his favour, tho' nothing was farther 
from his thoughts. It was his intereit to 
have a Pope at his devotion ; but he knew 
cardinal Wolley too well, to imagine ſuch a 
pope would be guided by his counſels. It was, 
therefore, neceſſary, in order not to loſe Wol- 
ſey's friendſhip, to cauſe Adrian to be choſen 
without the emperor's appearing to be con- 
cerned in the election. As he had gained 
that miniſter to his intereſt, ſolely by the me 
miſe 
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miſe of procuring him the papacy, he could 
not doubt, that if he ſaw himſelf deceived, he 
would tuin his maſter againſt him; wherefore, 
the emperor concealed his * and was ſo 
faith:ully ſcrved in the conclave, that they 
could not be diſcovered ; neither had Adrian 
ever one vote in the daily ſcrutinies. In the 
interim, he kept cardinal Wolſey in hopes, 
and threw upon the cardinal de Medict's fac- 
tion, the obſtacles which occurred in the per- 
formance of his promiſe. Ar laſt, when they 
that were in the emperor's ſecret, and ma- 
naged his affairs in the conclave, were ſecure 
of a ſufficient number of votes, one day as the 


cardinals were met to make a ſcrutiny, ſome 


one propoſed cardinal Adrian, biſhop of Tor- 
toſa, then in Spain. He enlarged upon the 
great qualities of that cardinal, and the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the church, 
by his promotion. Whereupon, they, who 
were of the party, voted, one after another, 
for Adrian, as if they had been inſpired, and, 
perhaps, without knowing one another's de- 
lign, ſo dexterouſly had the buſineſs been ma- 
naged. The reſt that were not in the ſecret, 
ſeeing two thirds of the voices for Adrian, vo- 
ted the ſame way, leſt a fruitleſs oppoſition 
might turn to their prejudice. Thus, the 
election was made with unanimous conſent, 
and paſſed for a miraculous inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt. It is not likely that Wolſey was 
ſuch a dupe, as to believe the emperor was not 
concerned in Adrian's election, ſince the ſame 
was ſo plain. The new pope, who aſſumed 
the name of Adrian VI, had been his pre- 
ceptor, and upon his recommendation, was 
made cardinal, and was now regent, in Spain ; 
beſides, there is no likelihood, that the cardi- 
nals would have thought of chuſing a Barba- 
rian, tor that's the honourable appellation the 
Italians beſtow on thoſe that are not of their 
nation, if the election had not been managed 
by the emperor. However this be, Wolſey 
ſhewed no reſentment, whether he waited for 
an opportunity to be openly revenged, or 
thought proper to keep fair with the emperor, 
againſt another vacancy ; for it was probable, 
there would be one very ſoon, the new pope 
being old and infirm. Adrian VI. was elected 


in January, 1522, but it was Midſummer be- 


The em- 
pcror ſets 
out for 


fore he came to Rome. 

The emperor having made a pope, at his de- 
votion, and ſettled his affairs in Flanders and 
Germany, reſolved to return into Spain, where 


Spam, and hig prelence was neceſſary; but, as he had 


goes by 
England. 
Hall. 


cauſe to tcar ſome change, at the court of 
England, on account of what had paſſed in the 
late conclave, he thought proper to viſit Henry 
in his way. This viſit was neceſſary, as well 
to confirm with that prince the articles agreed 
on, at Bruges, as to try to preſerve cardinal 
Wolley's friendſhip, without which, he could 
not expect to preſerve the king's. He landed 
the 26th of May, at Dover, where the cardi- 
nal waited on him with a magnificent train, 
and Henry came himſelf two days after; from 
thence, he conducted the emperor to Green- 
wich, and then to London, where he was re- 
ccived with all the honour and reſpect uſual 


on ſuch occaſions. The cardina! legate forgot 1522. 
not to ſhew his grandeur, by ſaying high: mas. 


before the two monarchs, aſſiſted by ſeveral! 
biſhops, and ſerved by dukes. As he had re- 
ſolved to hide his reſentment, the emperor had 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with his reception, and 
found a ready compliance with all his deſires, 
After ſome ſtay, at London, the king invited 
him to Windſor, where he was inſtalled knight 
of the Order of the Garter, into which his 
brother Ferdinand, alſo, had been admitted 


the 23d of the foregoing April. This done, 


the two monarchs received the ſacrament to- 
gether, and ſwore to rhe treaty of Bruges. 


The preamble of the treaty ran, that the He figan 


emperor and king of France had referred their wi 


= r ; H 
differences to the arbitration of the king of — . = 


Bruges. 


England, who had ſent the cardinal of York to 
Calais, to decide them; that in theſe conſe- 
rences it was long debated, to know, which of 
the two monarchs had been the aggreflor, and 
atter mature deliberation, the cardinal had de- 
clared, it was the king of France, as well by 
means of Robert de la Mark, as by invading 
Navarre ; that, therefore, the king of England 
was obliged by the treaty of London, to aſſiſt 
the prince attacked, again the aggreſſor; that, 
moreover, he had himic!f cauſe to complain of 
the king of France, for breach of promiſe, in 
ſending back the duke of Albany into Scot- 
land, and for diſcontinuing the payments ot 
the ſums due to him. Upon all theſe accounts, 
Charles and Henry decming themſclves free 
and clear from all engagements, with the king 
of France, had reſolved to contract a ſtrict al- 
liance, and ſeal it with a marriage between the 
emperor and the princeſs Mary, Henry's 
daughter, upon the follow ing terms. Of theſe 
terms I ſhall recite ſuch only as may be of ſer- 
vice to the ſequel of the Hittory. Thoſe con- 
cerning the marriage were to this effect: 


That the emperor ſhould eſpouſe, by proxy, Articles of 
Mary, daughter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould the treaty- 


be 12 years old. 

That her dowry ſhould be 400,000 crowns, 
out of which, ſhould be deducted, what the 
emperors Maximilian and Charles had bor- 
rowed of the king of England. 

That, in caſe the marriage ſhould not be 


- accompliſhed, by the emperor's fault, he 


obliged himſelf to pay 400,000 crowns to the 
king of England, who bound himſclt in the 
ſame ſum, to the emperor, in caſe the mar- 
riage was hindered, on his part. 

The terms of the league were; 

That before the end of May, 15 24, the em- 
peror ſhould enter France on the {ide of Spain, 
and the king of England in Picardy, each with 
an army of 30,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe. 

That they ſhould make neither peace nor 
truce, without a mutual conſent. 

That if any places ſhould be conquered up- 
on France, they ſhould be reſtored ro him of 
the two allics, who had a right to them; and 
to prevent all diſputes, cach ſhould declare his 
pretenſions before the firſt oft May, 1524 

That if the king of England intended to ſub- 
due Scotland, or reduce Ireland to an entire 
obedience, or the emperor to recover Gueldres, 

or 


Herbert. 


Herbert. 
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1522, of Friefland ; if the Scots invaded England, 
or the duke of Gueldres made war upon the 
emperor ; in all theſe caſes, the two monarchs 

ſhould be bound to aſſiſt one another. 

That they ſubmitted to the ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction of the cardinal of York, as legate, and 
required him to pronounce the ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt him of the two, that 
ſhould firſt violate the treaty. 

That the treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo 
that the common enemy might have no know- 
ledge thereof. 

Thar the pope ſhould be intreated to enter 
into the 4 * as a ptincipal contractor, and 
reputed as ſuch, provided he accepted it with- 
in three months. 

That the Venetians ſhould be, likewiſe, ad- 
mitted, provided they renounced their alliance 
with France. 

That the two monarchs ſhould uſe their ut- 
molt endeavours, to perſuade the Switzers to 
foiſake the French, or, at leaſt, to be neutral. 

The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the 
emperor ſigned alſo letters patent, promiſing 
to pay Henry whatever was due to him from 
Francis, in caſe Francis, on account of the 

. preſent league, ſhould refuſe to continue the 
payments, to which he was obliged. 
The empe- Bur cardinal Wolſey had not waited to do 
ror's boun- his own affairs, till the king's were finiſhed ; 
ty ro Wol- for, on the eighth of June, the emperor, by 
Al pub. letters patent, engaged to pay him the pen- 
ſion of 12000 livres, which the king of France 
gave him for the biſhoprick of 'Tournay. Some 
days after, he obliged himſelt to pay him a 
penſion of 2500 ducats, till the like penſion 
was aſſigned him, upon the vacant churches, 
in Spain, in lieu of that he received out of 
the biſhoprick of Badajos, which the empe- 
ror deſired to diſcharge. But the emperor's 
bounties to cardinal Wolſey, were amply re- 
compenſed, by a great ſum lent him, by the 
king, before his deparrure. 
13 uring the emperor's ſtay, in England, 
the earl of which was about five weeks, he ſo won the 
Surrey ad- affection of the whole court, by his civilities, 
miral of careſſes and preſents, that he was almoſt ſure 
2 18 of leaving none but friends about the Dag. 
" He gained the good-will of the Engliſh, chi 
ly; by conſtituting the earl of Surrey, admi- 
ral of his flect. The commiſſion was drawn, 
whilſt the emperor was at London, before his 
journey to Windſor. 
ſome tarther ſtay, in England, the earl of Sur- 
rey, taking with him both the Engliſh and 
Flemiſh fleets, made two deſcents into France, 
and carried away a rich booty. Then he re- 
turned, and couveyed the emperor to Spain. 
The affairs I muſt now bricfly relate the ſucceſs of the 
of Iraly- wars, which were waging in ſeveral places. The 
erdert. death of Leo X, had put the affairs of the 
allies, in Italy, in a very ill ſituation. The 
troops of the church and of Florence, had re- 
linquiſhed the army, immediately, after the 
news of the pope's death. Belides that, Proſ- 
per Celonna receiving no more ſupplies, of 
money, either from Rome, or the emperor, 
was torced to disband moſt of his remaining 
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As he was to make 
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troops, and to keep but what was abſolutely 1522. 
neceſſary for the defence of Milan. In the 


interim, the emperor ordered a levy of 6000 


Landſquenets, which Franceſco Storza, and 
Hieronimo Adorno, a Genoeſe, were to lead 
into Italy. Soon after, Lautrec received a re- 
inforcement of 6000 Switzers, which render- 
ed him ſuperior to the allies, and yet he could 
not hinder the Landſquenets from joining the 
emperor's army. His only refuge was, to try 
to bring the Imperialiſts ro a battle, and for 
that purpoſe he beſieged Pavia; but Proſper 
Colonna found means to throw ſuccours into 
the place, without running any riſque; where- 
upon Lautrec, deſpairing of ſucceſs, raiſed the 
ſiege, and encamped at Monza, and Colonna, 
who was afraid for Milan, poſted himſelf at 
Bicocca, a country (cat with a large park, ca- 
pable of being eaſily fortified, being ſurround- 
ed with a deep ditch. Here Colonna intrench- 
ed himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he could 
not be attacked, without raſhneſs. Laurrec 
had no inclination to attack che Imperialiſts 
in this poſt, but could not poſſibly help it. 
His Switzers would have money, and he had 
none to give them, Louiſa of Savoy, the king's 
mother, having applied to other uſes, the 
400,000 crowns deſigned for the army in Ita- 
ly. In the interim, the Switzers prefled their 
general, cither to give them money, or lead 
them to battle, elſe they were reſolved to re- 
turn home. This put him, at length, upon 
aſſaulting the camp, at Bicocca, where he 
was repulſed with great loſs; atter which, the 
Switzers quitting him, he was conſtrained to 
repaſs the mountains, not be ing able to with- 
ſtand the Imperialiſts. Preſently atter Colon- 
na became maſter of Genoa. This rich City 
being taken by ſurpriſe, whilſt a capitulation 
was 1 was miſerably ſacked. In 
ſhort, Francis had nothing left in Italy, but 
the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, and even 
theſe were very cloſely blocked up. 

In other parts, where the war was carrying The Spa- 
on, during this campaign, France was more niards raiſe 
HAY After admiral Bonnivet had taken e 

ontarabia, the Spaniards inveſted that place, Mezerai. 
and continued the ſiege, wichourt being able to 
accompliſh their enterpriſc. At laſt, marſhal 
de Chabanes being ſent into Bearn, to com- 
mand the French army, in the room of mar- 
ſhal de Chatillon, who was dead, raiſed the 
ſiege, and appointed one Frauget, governor 
of Fontarabia, who afterwards behaved very ill. 

In Picardy and Champagne, the Impcria- The Im- 
liſts and Engliſh having joined their forces, perialiſts 
performed nothing of moment. The two ar- and Eng- 
mies, commanded by the count de Bure for . I. 
the emperor, and by the earl of Surrey for — in Pi. 
the king of England, were ſo ſuperior to thoſe, cardy. 
of France, that the duke of Vendome, who Hall. 
commanded in Picardy, was not able to reſiſt Hollingſh. 
them; ſo, having furniſhed the towns with 
ammunition, he contented: himſelf with in- 
ceſſantly annoying them, with a ſmall body of 
troops. In September, rhe two generals be- 
ſieged Heſdin, but after having been five or 
ſix weeks before the town, were forced to re- 
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tire. From thence they marched to Dourlens, 
and finding the place deſerted, and the gates 
pulled down, ſet fire to it. Then, intending 
to approach Corbie, in October, the bad 
weather, and the care the French had taken 
for the defence of the place, hindered their 
undertaking the ſiege. After that, the Im- 
perialiſts retired into Artois, and the Eng- 
liſh returned home. 
Thus all the efforts of the emperor and the 
king of England, would have done Francis no 
eat miſchief this campaign, it he had not 
imſelſ been the cauſe of his ill ſucceſs in Italy, 
by neglecting to find the Switzers money. In- 
deed, if Lautree had not been forced to attack 
the Imperialiſts, at Bicocca, probably, he 
would have been maſter of Milan before the 
end of the campaign. Charles V. then per- 
ccived, that to gain any conſiderable advan- 
tages upon France, much greater efforts were 
to be uſed, and for that reaſon continued to 
careſs cardinal Wolſey, in order to ſecure the 
king his maſter's aſſiſtance. In the Collection 
of the Pablick Acts, there is a lettet of his to 
the cardinal, full of obliging expreſſions, plain- 
ly denoting his want of him. © I return you 
« thanks, ſaid he ro him, for the good affec- 
tion you have always ſhewn me, deſiring 
e you to continue it, as I firmly believe you 
« will, tor you are ſenſible, that I place my 
whole contidence in you. Again, I intreat 
« you to give the ſame credit to my ſaid am- 
« abfladots, as to my felt, and ſhew yourſelf, 
* on this occafion, as I rake you to be, my good 
e and faithful friend, for I thall have a grate- 
ful remembrance of it.“ 


Ihe extraordinary method uſed by the cardi- 


cc 


nal to raiſe moncy, having been very diſagree- 


ableto theEnglith, he judged it more proper to 
proceed, for the tuture, in the uſual way ; and, 
therefore, the king aſſembled a parliament the 
15th of April, 1523. The convocation meeting 
at the ſame time, according to cuſtom, the 
cardinal reſolved to eſtabliſh a good preſident, 
in favour of the king, by exaEting from the 
the clergy a conſiderable ſubſidy. His cha- 


racter of legate, gave him ſuch an intereſt with 


that body, that he was almoſt ſute of obtain- 
ing whatever he was pleaſed to demand; but 
to tind ks difficulties, he removed, on divers 
pretences, ſome of thoſe from whom he feared 
to meet oppoſition, and gained others by pro- 
miſes or threats. Matters being, thus, or- 
dered, he demanded of the clergy a ſubſidy 
of one halt of their annual revenues, payable 
in five years, Richard Fox, brſhop ot Win- 
cheiter, John Fither, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
a proctor of the inferior clergy, one Philips, 
would have oppoſed this exaction; but the 
cardinal treated them in ſuch a manner, as diſ- 
couraged the reſt from ſuppoxting them; ſo 
the ſubſidy was granted, tho, the clergy pri- 
vatley murmured, that the pope's legate, who 
ought to maintain their rights, was the firſt 
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This aftair being thus ended, with reſpect 
to the clergy, the cardinal repaired to the houſe 
of commons, where he made a long ſpeech, 
endcavouring to ſhew the neceſſity of the war 


y 
— 


the king had undertaken, by aggravating the 1523. 
pretended injuries he had endured from the Www 


king of France. He concluded with demand- 
ing, a ſubſidy of the fifth part of the goods of 
every lay ſubject, to be paid in four years. 
This demand caufed warm debates among the 
commons; for ſeveral repreſented, that it the 
kingdom was actually invaded, hardly could 
the king require ſuch a ſubſidy, much lefs for 
a war wantonly undertaken, and rather for 
the intereſt ot the emperor than of England. 
However, as the court party were very nu- 


merons in the honſe, it was reſolved to grant 


the king a ſubſidy, which was but one halt of 
what was demanded. The cardinal, who was 
uſed to be complied with, was extremely of- 
fended at the oppoſition of the commons. He 
went again to the honſe, and told them, © He 
© defired to reaſon with thoſe who oppoſed 
ce his demands; ” but the commons an{wered, 
by their ſpeaker, «© That it was the order of 
ce that houſe to hear, and not to reaſon, but 
© among themſelves.” Ar this reply, the 
cardinal withdrew, extremely mortthed, per- 
cciving he could only prejudice the king's at- 
fairs, 1n attempting to treat the commons 
with the fame haughtinefs he treated the reſt 
of the world. His ſollicitation, however, had 


ſome effeEt, fince there was an addition made 
to the ſubtidy. 


Befides this affair, for which, properly, the An act of 
parliament was called, nothing remarkable attainder . 
paſſed in this ſeſſion, except an act of attainder g91nlt the 
againft the late duke of Buckingham, who had due of 
been condemned by a ſentence of his peers. hm. 

As all the world was fatisfied, this ſentence Herbert, 


had been procured by indirect and irregular 


methods, and the cardinal pnblickly accuſed 
of having ſacrificed that lord to his vengeance, 
he had the intereft to obtain this act, in or- 


der to divert the blame thrown upon him. 
But withal, the parliament ſhewed, that the 
act was paſſed out of mere condeſcenfion, fince 
by another, Henry Stafford, ſon to the deceaſ- 
ed, was reſtored to his eſtate and honours, A 


ſtatute was made alſo this ſeſſion, impower- 


ing the king, for his liſe, to repeal all attain- 
ders of high treaſon, by his letters patent un- 
der the great ſcal. 


Theſe were the firſt attempts made in this 1 cha- 
reign, to render the king maſter of the de- racter of 
| bares of the parliamenr. Cardinal Wolſey Wolſey. 


was the firſt author, and unfortunately for 
the ſubjects, the king too well improved his 
miniſter's inſtructions. Such favourites as this 
have but too much cauſe to fear the parlia- 
ment, and, tinereiore, ſtrive, to the utmoſt 
of their power, to leflen its authority, by en- 
larging that of the ſovercign, who ſupports 
them. But their labour is in vain; very few 
fail, at laft, of falling into the hands ot that 
authority, they have endeavoured to deſtroy. 
Wolſey is one of thoſe who have the moſt open- 
ly abuſed their favour, not only againit the 
nation's, but alfo the king's intercit, which 
was much leſs dear to him than his own. He 
was never contented with eſtates or honours. 
The 24th of March, this year, he procured 
tor himſclt, the biſhoprick of Durham, one of 

the 
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the richeſt in the kingdom, in lieu of Bath 


and Wells, which he was willing to reſign. 


A Project 
againſt 


France, 


founded on 
the conſta- 


ble of 


Two months after, Adrian VI, prolonged his 


legateſhip for five years, after the expiration 


of the term granted by Leo X. Thus, eſtates 
and honours were inceſſantly heaped upon 
him, wichour, however, any poſſibility of ſa- 
tisty ing his greedineſs. Indeed, he carried his 
deſires much higher, ſince he {till aſpired to the 
papacy, Adrian's age and infirmities giving oc- 
caſion to think his pontificate would not laſt 
long. He ftill expected to be raiſed to that 
high dignity, by the emperor's means, and, 
therefore, forgot nothing to preſerve his tavour. 
To this, doubtleſs, muſt be aſcribed the ho- 
nourable reception given this year, to Chri- 
ſtiern, king of Denmark and Sweden, who had 
married the emperor's ſiſter. This prince ha- 
ving by his cruelties rendered himſelf odious to 
his ſubjects, and for that reaſon been expelled 
his dominions, arrived, in England, about 
Midſummer, with his queen, and was received 
as a king unjuſtly oppreſſed, and not like one 
that had, by his barbarities, drawn his misfor- 
tunes upon himſelf, Henry was not contented 
to do him all poſſible honour, but, moreover, 
renewed with him the treaty of alliance be- 
tween England and Denmark, as it that prince 
had ſtill been in poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
This was the fruit of cardinal Wolſey's in- 
terelted counſels, who never regarded either 
honour or juſtice, in graritying his paſſions. He 
expected every thing from the emperor, and, 
therefore, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to in- 
creaſe that monarch's power, that he might be 
better able to perform his promiſe. It was not 
the cardinal's fault that France was not utterly 
ruined; at leaſt, he formed, this year, in 


conjunction with the emperor, projects tending 


to the entire diſſolut ion of that ancient mo- 
narchy. 


"Tho? by the treaty of Bruges, ratified by the 


emperor and Henry, at Windfor, they were 
not to enter France till 1524, an opportunity 
which offered cauſing them to take other mea- 
ſures, they reſolved to anticipate their expe- 


Bourbon's dition, and invade the king of France in three 


rebellion. 


P. Daniel. 


Cauſes of 


different places. The emperor was to have- a 


ſtrong army, on the frontiers of Spain, to be- 
come maſter of Fontarabia and Bayonne; 


Henry was to employ his forces in Picardy, 


jointly with thoſe of the Low-Countries; and 
the conſtable of Bourbon, who had ſuffered 


himſelt ro be corrupted by the emperor, or, 


perhaps, by his-own offer, was to make an in- 
road into Burgundy. As moſt of the events of 
the following years, turn upon that prince's 
diſguſt, it will be requiſite, briefly, ro mention 
the reaſons. | 

Ihe duke of Bourbon, prince of the blood 


the conſta- royal of France, had received the conſtable's 


ble's diſ- 
guſt. 


Mezerai. 


{word ever ſince the firſt year of Francis I. He 
had all the quallifications neceflary for that high 
poſt, Perhaps he had roo much merit, ſince, 
if we believe Mezerai, Louiſa of Savoy, mo- 
ther to Francis, wiſhed to have him for her 
husband. But as he feigned not to underſtand 
what ſhe deſired, he made her his irreconcile- 
able enemy. From that time, he perpetually 
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received mortifications from the king, over 1523. 
whom the ducheſs, his mother, had too great 


an aſcendant. The firſt mentioned in Hiſtory, 
was, when, in 1521, the king commanding 
the army in perſon, gave the conduct of the 
van to the duke of Niekion, contrary to the 
32 annexed to the office of conſtable. 

ut this was nothing in compariſon of another, 
which, however, is related in the Hiſtory of 
France only upon uncertain reports. The king 
telling the conſtable, he ſhould be glad to marry 
him to the ducheſs, his mother, received an 
anſwer ſo injurious to the ducheſs, that he 
gave him a box on the ear. This fact is not, 
perhaps, ſufhciently atteſted ; but, however, 
it is certain, the ducheſs's affection for the 
conſtable turned to hatred. From thencefor- 
ward, he was looked upon with an evil eye, at 
court, and no more truited with the command 
of the king's armies. This was \ ſufficient to 
give him great diſguſt. But his enemy not 
being ſatisfied with theſe mortifications, which 
ſeemed to her too ſlight a revenge for her con- 
temned love, commenced a ſuir againſt him, 
for his whole eſtate. The cauſe was naturally 
to be tried by the parliament of Paris; but the 
ducheſs put it into the hands of the chancellor 
and ſome other commillioners, her creatures, 
which convinced the conſtable that his ruin was 
determined; ſo, perceiving no way to avoid ſo 
fatal a blow, his deſpair cauſed him to throw 
himſelf into the emperor's arms. A Flemiſh 
lord was the manager of this negotiarion, 
wherein the king of England interpoſed, as be- 
ing equally concerned with the emperor to 
create troubles in France. Ir is hard to know 
exactly when this negotiation began; but we 
find in the Collection of the Publick Acts of 
England, the treaty was advanced the 17th 
of May, 1523. We ſee there, Henry's com- 
miſſion to Richard Sampſon and Richard Jer- 
ningham, to treat with the duke of Bourbon, 
in order to draw him into the league. This 
commiſſion empowered the envoys alſo to re- 
ceive of the ſame prince, a promiſe or engage- 
ment to own Henry tor king of France, to do 
him homage, and ſwear fealty to him. It can- 
not be inferred from hence, that the conſtable 
entered into any ſuch engagement, but only, 
that Henry intended to draw him into it. 
However this be, by the treaty made by the 
duke, with the two monarchs, after the con- 
queſt of France, he was to have, for his part, 
Provence, to be erected into a kingdom, and 
was to marry Leonora, the emperor's ſiſter, 
widow of Don Emanuel, king of Portugal. 'The 
duke was to bring into the field an army of his 
friends and vaſlals, to whom the emperor pro- 
miſed to join 7 or 8000 men. This army was 
to act in the bowels of the Kingdom, whilſt the 


emperor and Henry invaded Bearn and Pi- 
card. 


where he intended to command his army, 
perſon. He haſtened his preparations the 
more, becauſe the Venetians were ſtrongly ſol- 
licited to join with his enemies, on pony, 

that 


In the interim, Francis I, ignorant of the piancis 
deligns of his enemies, was ſolely employed in prepares 
preparing to recover the duchy ot Milan, to go into 


zn Italy. 
* Guicclard. 
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1523. that he amuſed them with the vain hopes of 
ſkceing them ſpeedily, in Italy, with a power- 
army; bur notwithſtanding all his dili- 

ence, it was not poſſible to avoid that mis- 

rtune. The Venetians ſeeing no French ar- 

my arrive, and dreading to be expoſed to the 


emperor's indignation, entered, at laſt, into the B 


| league againſt France, about the end of July. 

Adrian On the other hand, pope Adrian VI, la- 
rar ., boured with all his power to procure a truce 
be deceived between the Chriſtian princes, tancying, after, 
by the that there would be no difficulty to unite them 
enemies of together in a war againſt the Turks ; but as 
= nad. his genius was mean, and very different from 
Vuieciard. that of Leo X, and Julius II, his predeceſſors, 
inſtead of making the princes ſubſervient to his 
deſigns, he was himſelf, without knowing it, 
inſtrumental to thoſe of others. The emperor 
told him, he heartily defired the truce, but 
intimated the neceſſity of its being for ſome 
time, in order to reap the intended advantage. 
He thereby laid an invincible obſtacle in the 
way, becauſe the king of France being lately 
diſpoſſed of the duchy of Milan, would never 
hearken to a long truce, which would afford 
his enemics time to ſecure their conqueſt. 
That monarch's oppoſition, gave the emperor 
and the king of England occaſion to engage 
the pope to proceed farther, by hinting to 
him, that after the example of ſome of his pre- 
deceſſors, he ſhould exert his apoſtolick power, 
which no Chriſtian prince would preſume di- 
rectly to oppoſe. Pieaſed with theſe hopes, 
Adrian publiſhed a bull, dated the zoth of 
April, enjoining, by vertue of the power com- 
mitted to him by God, a three years truce 
between all Chrittian princes, under 
excommunication and interdict, againſt thoſe 
that ſhould refuſe ro obſerve it. But the king 


of France diſregarding ſuch a truce, continued: 


his preparations tor the Milan expedition, and 
ordered his troops to march towards Italy. 
Then the pope was told, that Francis alone, 
by his non-compliance and obſtinacy, hindered 
the Chriſtians from joining their forces againſt 
the Turk. By theſe ſecret practices, the good 
pope was gradually brought to conclude a 
league againſt France, with the emperor, the 
king of England, Ferdinand, archduke of 
Auſtria, the emperor's brother, the duke of 
Milan, the Genoeſe, and the Florentines. 
This league was ſigned the 3d of Auguſt, a 
few days after the Venetians had deſerted 
France. | | 
Italy ſeemed, by this league, to be ſecured 
Francis is from all invaſions; aid, indeed, Proſper Co- 
induced by Jonna, who commanded in Milan, fo little ex- 


eee, pected to be attacked, that he neglected to 


of his take neceſſary meaſures for the defence of that 
cnemics, to duchy. In the interim, Francis purſued his 
paſs into project, and the more, as he heard there were 
Italy. no preparations at Milan. 


The emperor 
ſeemed wholly to neglect the defence of that 
ſtate, on purpoſe to draw Francis into Italy, 
reckoning that his abſence would promote the 
duke of Bourbon's deſigns ; nay, it is ſaid, that 
to iuduce Francis to abſent himſelf from his 
kingdom, Henry had cauſed him to be pri- 


- 


in of 


vately told, there was no danger from him 1323. 
that year, in Picardy. “ 
Affairs being in this ſituation, Francis de- He ſers 
p_ for Lyons, in order to paſs into Italy. Jt or 
n the interim, the emperor was preparing an Du Bellay. 

army, in Spain, to beſiege Fontarabia and 
ayonne ; but this army was raiſed very ſlow- 
ly, becauſe it was not to act, till Francis was 
engaged in the war of Milan: On the other 
ſide, the count de Bure, his general, in Flan- 
ders, remained quiet, waiting to join the Eng- 
liſh, who the better to deccive the king of 
France, were not to land at Calais, till the end 
of September. In ſhort, the emperor ordered 
8000 Landſquenets to march in ſmall diviſions, 
into Franche Comte, who were to join the 
duke of Bourbon as ſoon as he was ready. 
Upon that prince's revolt, the allies built all 
their hopes, imagining that Francis being in 
Italy, France, thus, unexpectedly invaded, in 
ſo many places, at once, would make no great 
reſiſtance. Theſe hopes were the better 
grounded, as Francis having no intelligence of 
the duke of Bourbon's plots, had no troops at 
all in Burgundy, few in Guienne and Bearn, and 
Picardy was in an ill ſtate of defence. | 
In the interim, the conſtable, not to be The con- 
obliged to attend the king, pretended to be ſtable 
ſick at . but Fraucis, * wet * . 3 
road to Lyons, happened to be informed by t 
two of — 4 ſervants, that their ma- — 
ſter held private correſpondence with the em- 
peror. Surpriſed at the news, he turned out 
of his way to go to Moulins, where he told the 
duke, who ſtil] feigned to be ſick, what had 
been diſcovered to him. The duke freely 
owned, the emperor had ſounded him by the 
count de Ræux, but that he had refuſed to 
hearken to his propoſals; that he deſigned to 
inform his majeſty of ir, but being prevented 
by his illneſs from coming to court, he durſt 
not traſt any perſon with the ſecret. Whe- 
ther the king believed what the conſtable ſaid, 
or thought he could not arreſt him in his own 
territories, he was contented with ordering 
him to follow him to Lyons. The duke ſet 
out, indeed, as if he had intended to follow 
the king, being carried in a litter, on pretence 
of his ſickneſs, and travelling by very eaſy 
journeys; but upon notice, that two of his 
confidents were arreſted at court, he prĩivately 
withdrew from his attendants, and taking with 
him only Pomperan, one of his gentlemen, he 
eſcaped through: by-ways, and ſafely arrived, 
at Trent, in Germany. | 
The conſtable's flight convincing the king, The king 
that there was ſome grand plot in France, to ſtays in 
be executed, during his abſence, he relinquiſh- g N 
ed his deſign of going into Italy, and content= Ponnivet 
ed himſelf with ſending his army under the to Italy. 
conduct of admiral Bonnivet, who: paſſed the Guicciard- 
Alps about the end of Auguſt, or the begin- 
ning of September. About the {ame time the 
emperor aſſembled his army, in Spain, the 
Landſquenets arrived in Franche Comte, and 
the Engliſh landed at Calais, to act in Picar- 
dy, in conjunction with the Flemings. It will 
be abſolutely neceſſary, briefly, ro relate what 
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Www yeral places. foreigner. | 
The cattle of Milan, where Lautrec had left The allies, as I ſaid, were reſolved not to The cam- 


The cam- 
gn in a garriſon, ſurrendered the 14th of April; ſo invade France, till September, becauſe it was paign in 
Gul ud. the French had no place of importance in the to be preſumed, the king would then be em- — 


no likelihood of its holding out long. 


Milaneſe, except the caſtle of Cremona, which 
too was ſo cloſely blocked up, that there was 
On the 
other hand, as France could expect no farther 
aſſiſtance from the Venetians, and as all the 
reſt of Italy was joined in a league againſt 
her, Proſper Colonna, who commanded in 
Milan, did not doubt, that the king would 


deſiſt from his deſign of carrying war into the 


Milaneſe. For that reaſon, he had neglected 
to repair the fortifications of the capital city, 
which were in an ill ſtate, the ramparts being 
fallen down in ſeveral places; however, upon 
advice, that admiral Bonnivet was going to 
paſs the Alps, he drew together all his forces, 
to try to defend the paſlage of the Tein ; 
but he came too late. The French had made 
ſuch ſpeed, that he was forced to retire to Mi- 
lan, in the utmoſt diſorder ; nay, he reſolved 
to abandon that city, it, by an unaccountable 
negligence, they had not given him ſome days 
time to repair the works. He had but 15000 
men, with which he could not expect to de- 
fend, againſt an army of above 40,000, ſo 


large a city; which, alſo, was open, in ſeveral 


places. However, as he had learnt, by long 
experience, that it muſt not always be thought, 
the enemies will do what is moſt for their 
advantage, he never ceaſed repairing the 


places, which wanted ir moſt, deeming he 


could but withdraw, at laſt, in caſe the French 
were as expeditious as they ought to have 
been. If Bonnivet had marched directly to 
Milan, he would have found the gates open; 
but after taking Novarra and Vigerano, and 
paſſing the Tei, without oppoſition, he pre- 

ſterouſly imagined, a few days more or leſs, 
would ſignify nothing; ſo having loſt, to no 
purpoſe, four or five days, he gave the em- 


peror's general time to put Milan in a poſture 


of defence. At laſt, approaching the city, 
when it was too late, he found it incapable of 


being atracked, by the ee management of 


Colonna. Whereupon, he reſolved to encamp 
at Chiaravalla, in hopes of cutting off the 
proviſions of Milan, and of having the Im- 

erialiſts at his mercy; but he took his mea- 
Tak ſo ill, that after perſiſting in his deſign, 
till the end of November, he was forced him- 
ſelf to remove from Milan, for want of pro- 
viſions. All he did, during that time, was, 
to relieve the caſtle of Cremona, reduced to 
the laſt extremities. Such was the ſucceſs of 
Bonnivet's campaign, which might have been 
more glorious for him, and more advantage- 
ous for the king, his maſter, had he taken 


juſter meaſures, and improved his ſuperiority. | 


Colonna died ſhortly after, and Lanoy, vice- 
roy of Naples, took the command of the im- 
perial army. The ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, 
that nothing remarkable paſſed in thoſe parts, 
till the end of the year, when the duke of 
Bourbon came and took the command of the 


emperor's troops, not without Layoy's great 


inning of that month, before the emperor 
aſſembled his army, in Spain. Lautrec, who 
commanded in Guienne, hearing the Spani- 
ards were drawing together, haſtened to the 
frontiers, to provide for the defence of Bay- 
onne and Fontarabia, which were moſt expoſ- 
ed. Frauget, an officer of note, was gover- 
nor of Fontarabia, having been left there the 
laſt year, by marſhal de Chabanes. Lautrec 
relying upon Frauget's bravery and experi- 
ence, lett him in the ſame poſt, after having 
re-inforced the garriſon, and laid in ſome am- 
munition. After that, he did not queſtion, 
the place would be able to maintain a lon 
ſiege. Theſe precautions being taken, wit 
regard to Fontarabia, he repaired to Bayon- 
ne. He was no ſooner arrived, than the Spa- 
niſh army appeared. before the walls, ſupport- 


begin in Italy ; for which reaſon, it was the 


ed by a Fleet, which threw the inhabitants 


into great conſternation, the town being weak 
towards the ſea; but Lautrec ſo managed it, 
that the Spaniards were diſappointed, tho? 
they had expected to carry the place without 
oppolition. Therefore, perceiving that the 
ſiege would employ them too long, they ſud- 
denly raiſed it, and inveſted Fontarabia, 
which was baſely ſurrendered, by Frauget, in 
very few days. He was like to have loſt his 
head, for a fault of that conſequence ; but 
tho? he preſerved his life, he ſaved not his ho- 
nour, being publickly degraded. 


he emperor was not ſo ſucceſsful in Bur- The cam- 


gundy and Champagne. Lamothe of Noyers, &- 


the duke of Bourbon's officer, was gone, ſome 


- N 
time ſince, into Germany, to conduct into Bellay. 


Burgundy, count de Furſtemberg, who, with 
7 or $000 Landſquenets, was to join there 
the duke of Bourbon. Tho' this project ſeem- 
ed to be fruſtrated by the duke's flight, count 
de Furſtemberg, however, entered Champagne 
with his army, and, immediately, took Coif- 
ty and Monteclair, ſmall places, which made 
no great reſiſtance ; but the duke of Guiſe, 
who commanded in that province, knowing 
Furſtemberg had no cavalry, aſſembled all the 
nobles of the country, and forming ſome 


paign in 


ham- 


ne. 


ſquadrons, cloſely followed the Germans. Fur- 


ſtemberg finding himſelf too weak, in the 
heart of the enemy's country, and having no 
horſe to oppoſe to thoſe of the duke of Guiſe, 
reſolved to retire into Lorrain. However, he 
could not make his retreat, without receiving 
a terrible cheque near Neuſchatel, where the 
duke of Guile defeated the beſt part of his 
troops. 


Whilſt the war was carrying on, in Italy, 1h 
Bearn, and Champagne, Henry embarqued his Fee 


troops, commanded by the duke of Suffolk, Picardy, 
who landing at Calais, joined the count de Hall. 


Bure, the 2oth of September. Theſe two 
bodies made together, - an army of 25 or 
30,000 foot, and about 6000 horſe. The 


duke de la Trimouille, who commanded in 
11S chat 
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The death 
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that country, was fo inferior, in number of 


he could do, was, to throw ſuccours into the 
laces moſt expoſed, and ſpeedily inform rhe 
ing of what paſled in thoſe parts. Francis I, 
being then at Lyons, was extremely embarraſ- 


ſed, to withſtand ſo many unexpected invaſi- 


ons. It is ſaid, that deceived by falſe advices 
from England, he hap been in hopes Picardy, 
for this year, would be unmoleſted, and yet, 


he ſaw it was there his enemies intended to 


make their greateſt effort. In this perplext- 
ty, he immediately diſpatched the duke of 
Vendome, with all the troops he could aſ- 


ſemble, both to defend Picardy, and ſecure 


Paris, where he did not queſtion, the alarm 
was very great. Indeed, the duke of Suffolk, 
and the count de Bure, paſſing by Terouen- 
ne, Heſdin, and Dourlens, had taken Roye 


and Montdidier, and were advanced as far as 


Corbie ; but the news of the duke of Ven- 
dome's march, cauſing them to be more cir- 
cumſpect, they thought proper to proceed no 
farther, and the rather, becauſe the ſeaſon 
began to be very incommodious, and they 
were afraid of being engaged between the 


dukes of Vendome and la 'I rimouille. "Theſe 


conſiderations, induced them to think of re- 
treating. In their return, they became ma- 
ſters of Bouchain, the governor whereof 
brought him the keys, tho' they had no 
thoughts ot attacking the place; then leaving 
an Engliſh garriſon in Bouchain, they retired 
into Artois ; but preſently atter, the French 
recovered that town. Thus, the progreſs of 
the confederate army, was not fo great as 
Francis had reaſon to fear. Had the army 
taken the field ſooner, he would have been 
greatly embarraſſed; bur, as I ſaid, the hopes 
the emperor, and the king of England, had 
conceived of the duke of Bourbon's under- 


taking, was the cauſe of their not beginning 


the campaign in any place, till about the end 
of September. | | 

When Adrian VI, came into the league, 
he had no deſign to ruin France, in order to 
compel Francis to wage war with the Turks, 
but he had been told, it would be a certain 
means to oblige that prince ro conſent to the 
truce. In the interim, without the pope's 
knowing any thing of it, the emperor and 
Henry Pad combined to invade France, and 
divide it between them. Probably, it he had 
lived to the end of this year, he would have 
ſeen, that their deſigns did not correſpond 
with his, but he died about fix weeks after 
ſigning the league againſt France. He was a 
good man, of a character very different from 
thoſe of his predeceſſors; tor, inſtead of 
thinking to cnlarge the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, by 
unjuſt confiſcations, he had given the duke of 
Urbino the inveſtiture of his duchy; he had 
done the ſame by the duke of Ferrara, know- 


ing that the former popes had quarrelled with 


theſe princes, only to gratify their deſire of 
inriching their own relations; and he would 
have even reſtored Modena and Reggio, to 
the duke of Ferrara, if the clamours of his 
council, who could not underſtand, that juſtice 
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ought to be the foundation of policy, had not 15 23. 
re him. He thought likewiſe of re 


orming the court of Rome, but death ſuf- 
fered him not to execute his deſign. All theſe 
proceedings, ſo remote from thoſe of his im- 
mediate predeceſſors, who had uſed the cour- 
tiers, and people of Italy, to ſee the popes 
purſue the looſe maxims of temporal princes, 
cauſed it to be ſaid, that he was indeed an 
honeſt man, and a good Chriſtian, but an in- 
different pope. Accordingly, the Italian wri- 
ters, ſpeak of Adrian VI, in terms, importing 
no great eſteem for him. 


he beginning of this year, cardinal Julio Cardinal 
de Medici, who retired to Florence upon the Julio de 
death of Leo X, returned to Rome, and Medici, 


was very civilly received. In a ſhort time, he 
gained the good-will of the pope, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he ſupplanted the cardinal of Vol- 
terra, the prime miniſter, and cauſcd him to 
be committed to the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
From thenceforward, he had the ſole ma- 
nagement of the pope's aftairs, gaining more 
and more his eſteem, by putting on the de- 
vout, and expreſling a great zeal to unite all 
the Chriſtian princes againſt the Turk. By 
this artifice, he led him to publiſh the bull for 
a trienial truce, and, at length, to ſign the 
league againſt France. A miniſter like this, 
was, doubtleſs, too politick for ſuch a pope. 
Adrian VI, died the 14th of September, at 
the very time the armics began to take the 
held. Had he lived any longer, he would, 
without doubt, have perceived, the league he 
had imprudently engaged in, was by no means 
proper to procure the union, he ſo much de- 
ſired among the Cliriſtian princes. 


Cardinal Wolſey, having notice of the Cardinal 
pope's death, wrote to the king, to inform Wolſey 
him of it, deſiring his aſſiſtance and protecti- endea- 


on. Next day he wrote to him again, pray- 
ing him to recommend him to the emperor, 
by a letter under his own hand. He flattered 
himſelf, that the emperor would have a grate- 
ful ſenſe of his late ſervice, in cauſing the 
king, his maſter, to declare againſt France, 
and would now, at leaſt, keep his word with 
him, ſince he had no preceptor to be elected, 
as in the former conclave. But if the Italian 
hiſtorians are to be credited, the emperor lit- 
tle thought of procuring him the papacy, and 
the conclave much leſs, who met preſently af- 
ter Adrian's deceaſe. Of the 39 cardinals 
which were in the conclave, Julio de Medict 
had 15 or 16 at his devotion, beſides three, 
who had promiſed not to be againſt him, it 
he was like to ſucceed in the conclave ; ſo that 
he had only ſeven or eight to gain, in order 
to have two thirds of the voices. But this 
was not caſy; for cardinal Colonna, his adver- 
ſary, was at the head of a much more nume- 
rous party, who would have infallibly carried 
it, if the cardinals of that faction could have 
as readily united in chuſing a pope, as in pre- 
venting the election of Julio. I his made the 
conclave hold 50 days. As for Wolſey, it he 
had any cardinals for him, they could not be 
many, ſince he had againſt him the French 
party, and the emperor's adherents wary the 

ame 
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1523. ſame wit h thoſe of Julio de Medici. In ſhort, in the conclave, but his abſence had turned to 1523. 
Www Colonna's faction not agreeing upon the choice his prejudice, and the ſituation of the affairs Www 


clave, that the cardinal de 


of a pope, becauſe the head would have one 
elected diſagreable to his friends, his indigna- 
tion at their obſtinacy, cauſed him to be recon- 
ciled with the cardinal de Medici. Guicciardini 
ſays, Julio gave him a promiſe under his hand, 
to make him his vice-chancellor, and preſent 
him with his palace, one of the moſt magni- 
ficent in Rome. Be this as it will, Colonna 
iving him ſeven or eight votes, which were 
at his diſpoſal, there was no farther obſtacle 
to his election. It being reported in the con- 
Medici would be 

elected the next ſcrutiny, moſt of the cardi- 
nals ſtayed not till day appeared, but went 
and made their court to the perſon who was 
ſoon to be their maſter. 'Their example drew 
in the reſt, who finding it not in their power 
to hinder the election, were willing alſo to 
ſhew, they freely concurred. So, that very 
night, between the 18th and 19th of Novem- 
ber, all the cardinals went and paid obeyſance 


of Italy cauſed the cardinals to chuſe Julio de 
Medici. A few days after, the king's am- 
baſſador, at Rome, had orders to notify to 
the new pope, the king's and Wolſey's joy at 
his promotion. At the ſame time, Wolſey 
deſired the continuance of his legateſhip, at- 
firming, that by reaſon of the king's preroga- 
tive, it was not worth to him 1000 ducats a 
year. Clement VII. was entirely of the em- 
peror's party, and knowing of what conſe- 
quence the king of England's aſſiſtance was at 
the preſent juncture of affairs, in Europe, 
gladly embraced the opportunity to gratify 
cardinal Wolſey, and make him his friend, by 
whoſe means he might gain the favour of the 
king, his maſter. In this diſpoſition, he 
2 the cardinal more than he deſired; 
or, by a bull of the gth of January, 1524, 
he gave him the legantine power for life. 
This is the firſt and, perhaps, the only in- 
ſtance of a perpetual legateſhip. 


to the new pope, and next morning his elec-= Wolſey was now raiſed to the higheſt point Wolſey 
tion was confirmed by a ſolemn ſcrutiny, of grandeur that a ſubject can aſpire to; for becomes 
wherein he had all the voices. Thus, it is he was archbiſhop of York, biſhop of Durham, ery day 


that the Holy Ghoſt influenced the cardinals abbot of St. Albans, cardinal legate a Latre for — 


wolſey The news of Clement's election was a great nance, and the ages protection. 
hides his mortification to Wolſey, who, ſince the pro- He undertook this very year, a thing he ne forms 
diſguſt. 


in the choice of a pope, who, contrary to 
their intention, was to be the cauſe of the 
Roman church's receiving the deepeſt wound 
ſhe had ever received. The new pope aſſum- 
ed the name of Clement VII, on account of 
St. Clement's day, which was to be very 
ſhortly ſolemniſed. He was natural ſon of 
Julian de Medici, uncle to Leo X; but this 
defect of birth, tho" contrary to the canons, 
was not conſidered. Leo X, who made him 
cardinal in the beginning of his pontificate, 


gitimate, Alexander VI, took the ſame 
courſe, when he made Cæſar Borgia, his ba- 
ſtard ſon, cardinal, He produced witneſſes, 
who depoſed, that Cæſar was born of a mar- 
ried woman, whence it was inferred, the 
child was to be deemed the husband's ſon. 
In this manner did the vicars of Jeſus Chriſt 
abuſe laws divine and human, to gratify their 
paſſions. 


motion of Adrian VI, had 1 * to be 


lite, lord chancellor of England, prime mini- 
ſter and favourite, careſſed by the emperor, re- 
ſpected by the pope, regarded by all the prin- 
ces of Europe, with almoſt an abſolute power 
in England, where nothing material was tranſ- 
acted, either in ſpirituals or temporals, but 
by his ſole direction. Ir is eaſy to ſee, ſo ma- 
ny advantages were but too capable of render- 
ing him proud and inſolent. He looked upon 
the king's ſubjeẽts as ſlaves, and unfortunate- 
ly for them, inſpired the king, by degrees, 


al took care to have it legally atteſted, that u- with the ſame principles, and inſinuated to 
2 lian promiſed his mother marriage ; ſo, tak- him, that he ought to conſider the parliament 
* ing for granted, that a bare promiſe was e- only, as an inſtrument to execute his will. 
the quivalent to a marriage, he declared Julio le- Theſe inſinuations were but too effectual, as 


will be ſeen in the ſequel. In order to render 
him independent of the parliament, he per- 
ſuaded him to exact from his ſubjects, at 
once, the ſubſidy given by parliament, and 
payable in four years. Every one aſcribed to 
the cardinal this illegal proceeding, which 
eſtabliſhed a very dangerous precedent; but 
he little regarded the complaints of the peo- 
ple, ſince he was ſecure of the king's counte- 


would never have ventured upon, had he not the project 


ope upon the firſt vacancy. e muſt have been fully ſat ĩsfied, that the pope could not be of found- 
2 extremely incenſed with the emperor, without the king's aſſiſtance ; and that was, to ug 0] 
who had twice deceived him. So, it may be cauſe ſeveral religious houſes to be ſuppreſſed, 9 leges. 


d . , . Herbert. 
aſſured, conſidering his violent temper, he to appropriate the revenues to two colleges, Stow. 


reſolved from that moment to be revenged ; 
but as he could not execute this reſolution, 
without his maſter's aſſiſtance, he was to take 
care not to diſcover, that he acted from a mo- 
tive of revenge; otherwiſe he would have run 
the riſque of being diſappointed. He con- 
cealed, therefore, under the mask of a feign- 
ed moderation, the reſentment he harboured 
in his breaſt, and contented himſelf with tell- 
ing the king, that ſeveral had voted for him 


which he intended to found at Oxford and 
Ipſwich. If the pope had reaped any advan- 
tage, his conſent would not have been very 
ſtrange ; but that he ſhould agree to the ſup- 
preſſion of ſeveral monaſteries, to gratify a 
private perſon, is what could hardly be expeCt- 
ed, and, perhaps, had never happened. Ac- 
cordingly, the pope would never have grant- 
ed it, Pad not the ſatisfying the paſſion of his 
ambitious miniſter, been abſolutely neceſſary to 

his 
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1523. his deſigns. The cardinal's project, was, to 
Www found a magnificent college, at Oxtord, by 
the name of Cardinal-College, wich was to 
conſiſt of 186 perſons, with ſalaries. The other 
college was to be founded, at Ipſwich, theplace 
of his birth, but only for grammar, andto qual- 
lify, young ſcholars for his college, at Oxtord ; 
but as theſe projects were not accompliſhed 
this year, I thall ſpeak of them on another 
occaſion, and cloſe the year 1523, with an 
account of what paſſed in Scotland, where 
affairs were no more undiſturbed than elſe- 
where. 

Henry Henry being engaged in a war with France, 
forms de- juſtly dreaded the diverſion the Scots might 
0214. co make on the frontiers. On the other hand, 
Scotland. the king of Scotland's minority frequently 
Buchanan. tempted him to become maſter of that king- 
dom, after the example of Edward III, his 
predeceſſor, who diſpoſſeſſed the king, his ne- 
phew, at a like juncture. The factions, in 
Scotland, increaſing his hopes, he never ccaſ- 
ed to foment them by mcans of his adherents, 
who were very numerous, becauſe he had where- 
withal to give penſions. He uſed tor pretence, 
his being obliged by nature, to take care of 

the king h 
ot age to diftinguiſh what was advantageous, 
from what was prejudicial ; ſo, as an aftectio- 
nate uncle, he did his endeavour to remove 
the duke, of Albany, under colour there was 
danger of that prince's ſeiſing the crown. He 
knew he ſhould never accompliſh his deſigns, 
ſo long as Scotland was guarded by ſuch an 
Argus. The queen, his lifter, had made him 
very uneaſy in joining with the regent, becauſe 
he was thereby deprived of all pretence of 
ſaying, the king was in danger. Indeed, it 
was not likely, as the parliament of Scotland 
wilely intimated in their anſwer, that the 
queen ſhould join with the regent, to deſtroy 
the king, her ſon. Henry, however, to give 
ſome colour to this acculation, was plealed to 
ſuppoſe, the queen, his ſiſter, deſigned to marry 
the duke of Albany; but finding, at laſt, this 
ſuppoſition had not the deſired effect, he had 
recourſe to another expedient, which was, to 
gain his ſiſter, by promiling 222 her 
the regency. That done, he preſſed yet more 
earneſtly, the parliament of Sotland, to remove 
the duke of Albany, and confer the regency 
on the queen. But, to render his inſtances 
more effectual, he reſolved to uſe his utmoſt en- 
decavours to hinder the duke's return into Scot- 
land. 'To that end, he ſent out a fleet to take 
He invades him in his paſſage ; and, at the ſame time, he 
Scotland. ordered the earl of Surrey to march into Scot- 
_ land, to ſhew the Scots what they were to ex- 
pect, in caſe they did not give him ſpeedy 
ſatisfaction. The Scots being without a lea- 
der, and unprepared againſt this invaſion, ſuſ- 
tained gicat damages, during the campaign. 
The earl of Surrey took Jedworth, and carried 
fire and ſword into the country, without mcet- 
ing any oppoſition. In the interim, Henry's 
* ceaſed not to cry, that a peace muſt 
be made with England, ſince it was the only 
way to fave Scotland from utter deſtruction, 


Henry ſupported them, by offering to the king, 


is nephcw's concerns, who was not p 


his nephew, his only daughter Mary, in mar- 1523. 

riage, and magnitying the advantages the Scots. 

would receive from this alliance, but withal, 

he required of them, that they ſhould break 

all their engagements with France. It was, 

however, very unlikly, he ſhould ſeriouſly think 

of giving his daughter to the king of Scotland, 

ſince ſhe was afhanced to the emperor, and 

he {trictly united with that prince; beſides, 

ſuch a marriage would have been of no advan- 

tage to himſelt, or the nation. To this the 

oppoſite party anſwered, the king of England 

ſought to diſe Scotland from France, on- 

ly the more caſſly ro ruin the kingdom, and 

that to make an alliance with England, by 

abandoning France, was the ready way to be 

flaves to the Engliſh; that this was not the 

firſt time the kings of England, by ſuch mar- 

riages, had attempted to become maſters of 

Scotland, and the worſt was to be feared from 

neighbours, who had ever aſpired to the poſ- 

ſeſſion of all Great-Britain. In a word, the de- 

ſtroying with fire and ſword a country, whoſe 

friendſhip was courted, was a ſtrange way of 

deſiring an alliance, and propoſing a marriage. 

All theſe reaſons were anſwered by the other 

But it tended only ſo to augment diſ- 

order and confuſion among the Scots, that it 

was impracticable for them to come to any 

reſolution. In the interim, Henry, who only 

intended toterrity them, by making them fee! 

the effects ot his arms, ordered the earl of Sur- 

rey to quit Scotland, and return into England ; 

but he had ſcarce ſent his men into winier 

quarters, when the Scots made inroads on the. 

borders of England, which obliged him to 

march a {ccond time into Scotland, where he 

became maſter ot Jedburrough. | 

In the interim, the duke of Albany hear- The duke 

ing what paſſed in Scotland, burned with de- of Albany 

fire to repair thither, to appeaſe by his pre- 3 

ſence, the troubles cauſed by the king of Eng- i Ache 

land's adherents, and to ſtrengthen the French Engi iſn, 

party, which was in danger of being ſur- and goesto 

mounted by the other. Francis I, had grant- Scotland. 

ed him an aid of 3000 foot and 200 men, at --— mx 

arms, to enable him to make a diverſion upon 8 

Henry, from that quarter; but it was not poſ- 

ſible to tranſport theſe troops into Scotland, 

whilſt the Engliſh fleet kept the ſea, to hin- 

der their paſlage ; wheretore, policy was to 

be recurred to. For that als. he feigned 

to deſiſt from his deſign of going into Scor- 

land, and ſent his troops into quarters, re- 

mote from the coaſt, with orders, however, 

to be ready to march upon the firſt not ice. 

The tranſport- ſhips were likewiſc ſent away 

to certain ports, from whence they were or- 

dered to fail to the appointed rendezvous, the 

moment they heard trom the duke. This ſtra- 

tagem deceived the Engliſh admiral, who be- 

ing informed, by his ſpies, that the duke of 

Albany was returned to court, and had dif. 

miſled his troops and veſlels, thought there 

was nothing more to fear this year, and ſo re- 

turned with the fleet into England. The 

duke was no ſooner informed of it, but he 

aſſembled his troops and ſhips, and embar- 

quing about the middle of September, arrived 
| in 
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1523. Scotland, the 24th, the ſame day the earl of 


He march- 
es with 
an army to 


the bor- 


ders. 


Surrey became maſter of Jedburrough. 

The regent's arrival revived the courage of 
the French party, who began to be extreme- 
ly diſmayed, and drew from the king of Eng- 
land ſeveral perſons who had only favoured 


Buchanan. him out of fear. Some time after, the regent 


ſummoned the nobility to Edinburgh, and en- 
deavoured to convince them, that the king- 
dom would be in great danger, unleſs the 
king of England's deſigns were timely and vi- 
gorouſſy oppoſed. But all his eloquence was 
not capable of cauſing a change of opinion, 
in thoſe who preterred Henry's penſions to all 
the arguments that could be alledged. How- 
ever, he aſſembled an army, and advanced 
towards the borders, where he arrived the 
22d of October; but when he came to march 
into England, he met with the ſame obſta- 
cles that had ſtopped him the laſt year. That 
is, the generals and officers of the Engliſh 
party refuſed to follow him, maintaining, it 
was manifeſtly againſt the intereſt of Scotland 


to provoke the nglith, and, therefore, it was 


ſufficient to be upon the detenſive. They add- 
ed, if the deſign was to ſerve France, it 
could not be done better, than by keeping an 
army on the frontiers, which would oblige the 


Engliſh to have the like in thoſe parts; but in 


the preſent circumſtances of Scotland, it was 
too. much to hazard a battle, the loſs whereof 
would prove the ruia of the kingdom. In 
ſhort, the regent ſeeing it was in vain to per- 
ſuade them to follow him, ordered Werk-ca- 
ſtle to be aſſaulted by the French troops; but 
they were vigorouſly repulſed. In the inte- 
rim, upon notice of the earl of Surrey's ap- 
proach, at the head of a numerous army, he 
did not think proper to expect him, but choſe 
to retire. Indeed, it would have been too 
dangerous to give battle, with an army where- 
in the Engliſh had ſo many tavourers. The 
ſeaſon being no longer proper for one or other 
to keep the field, the carl of Surrey, content 
with having ſtopped the Scots, ſent his troops 
into winter quarters, and the regent follow- 
ed his example. 


Progreſs of Whilit the flames of war were kindled, in 
the refor- almoſt all parts of Europe, the retormation 


mation. 
Sleidan. 


made great progreſs in Germany, and began 
even to ſpread in Switzerland, France, and 
England. In the beginning of this year, the 


canton of Zurick, moved by the preaching of 


Zuinglius, renounced divers articles of religion 
they had hitherto profeſſed, tho Zuinglius and 
Luther diftered about the eucharitt. Many, 
likewiſe, in France and England, began to 
diſlike a religion, that ſeemed to be founded 
more upon the pope than upon Jeſus Chritt. 
Adrian VI, hearing of the daily progreſs of 
Luther's doctrine in Germany, diſpatched a 
nuncio to the diet of Nuremberg, to exhort 
the German princes to deſtroy Lurher and 
his followers. However, he confeſſed in a 


letter to them upon the ſame ſubject, that 


many abuſes and diſorders were crept into 
the church, throwing the blame upon thoſe 
who had governed before him; but he ſaid, 


to reform all, at once, would be the way tv 
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ſpoil all, and therefore it was neceſſary to pro- 1 | 
ceed by degrees, in this reformation. Lurher go 


having ſeen this letrer, publiſhed it in Ger- 
man, wich notes of his own, wherein he ſaid, 
among other rhings, thar the degrees the pope 
mentioned were ſo large, that there was 
100 years interval between each of them. On 
the other hand, the diet taking advantage of. 
the pope's confeſſion, demanded a free coun- 
cil, in Germany, where every one ſhould be 
obliged, upon oath, to ſpeak his real opinion, 
and that numberleſs abuſes, under which 
Germany had ſo long groaned, ſhould be re- 
formed. 


In the interim, Luther ſtill continued to Luther an- 
write in defence of his doctrine Among o- ſwers the 
ther things, he publiſhed an anſwer ro the = - 
king of England's book, wherein he uſed no b. 


ceremony. This behaviour obliged Henry to Sleidan. 


complain of him, to the princes of the houſe 
of Saxony. At the ſame time he exhorted 
them to hinder the publication of Luther's 
German bible, for fear the tranſlation ſhould 
be prejudicial to the truth; but his letter had 
no great effect. 

he progreſs of the reformation was not 
yet conſiderable enough, to be regarded by 


the chief ſovereigns of Europe, whoſe thoughts Tax. 


were wholly intent upon war. Clement VII. 
refuſed to renew the league, tho' himſelt had 
engaged his predeceſſor in it, and declared he 
would ſtand neuter. This declaration, at 
firſt, extremely embarraſſed the duke of Bour- 
bon, becaufe the emperor not having provi- 
ded for the payment of his troops, it was not 
poſſible for the duke to ſatisfy them, ſince the 
and the Florentines withdrew their u- 
ſual ſubſidies. He found means, however, 
to draw ſome money from the inhabitants of 
Milan, and, ar laſt, perſuaded the pope to 
give him 20,000 ducats, and cauſe the Flo- 
rentines to furniſh him with 50,000 on condi- 
tion of ſecrecy. | 
Not wy after, the duke of Bourbon re- 


upply of 6000 Landſquenets, and 


ceiving a 

the 3 army, commanded by the duke 
of Urbino joining him, he took the field with 
35000 men. In the interim, Bonnivet was 
greatly embarraſſed; tor he had not above 
20,000 men, having loſt the reſt of his army 
by death or deſertion, during the lait cam- 
paign ; but what was wo ſe, he had no mo- 
ney to pay his troops. This was a common 
misfortune to both ſides. It is truc, he ex- 


E 10,000 Swi zers, and 5000 Griſons, 


ut foreſaw they would be of lictle ſervice, 
becauſe he had not where wi hal to content 
them at their arrival. This made him reſolve 
to go in queſt of the Imperialitts, and give 
them battle; but as they were informed of 
his condition, they determined to avoid it, 
tho* they were ſuperior in number, in ex- 


pectation of diſperſing his army without en- 


gaging. And, indeed, the 5000 Griſons, 
who were coming to join the admiral, and 
were advanced as far as Bergamo, not receir- 
ing the money promiſed them, immediately 
returned. As {or the 10,000 Switzers, they 
arrived, indeed, at ju ea, and even advai- 

11 T ced 
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1524. ced to the banks of the Sefia ; but it was not 
Wo poſlible to perſuade them to continue their 
march, for want ot money to pay them. In 
the interim, the Imperialiſts became maſters 
ot ſeveral ſmall tuns, which very much an- 
noyed the French camp, and, at laſt, forced 
the admital to retire to,Novarra ; and, in the 
mean time, the caſtle of Cremona, which the 
French had hitherto kept, ſurrendered to the 

Imperialiſts. 
The Bu nnixet, finding, that the Griſons were 
French ar- returned ; that the Switzers would not ſtir 
my repaſs vvithout being ſecure of their pay; and that 
adage his men Gdeſcted in great numbers, re ſolved, 
at lat, to te-paſs the Alps. As ſoon as the 
duke of Bourbon had notice of his march, he 
purlugd him ich all ſpeed, to compel him to 
a battle. There were even between the two 
armies, ſevcrai ſharp skirmiſhes, in one of 
which, the biave Bayard was lain; but not- 
withitanding all the efforts of the Impeærialiits, 
Bonnivet re:reated in good order. When 
the French had re- paſſed the mountains, the 
places they ſtill bad in the Milancſc, ſur- 
rendered, by capitulation, to the Impe- 

rialiſts, 

The em- The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but 
perots the cmpero; and the king ot England thought 
and Hen- of means to i vade Francis, in his own king- 


ry's de- dom. They had expected great matters from 
= the duke ot Bourbon's revolt, but hitherto. it 
Herbcrs, Was not poſſible to make any. uſc of it, be- 


cauſe the conſpiracy, was diſcovered too ſoon, 
The affairs ot Italy having proſpered beyond 
expectation, they teſolved to make uſe ot the 
duke of Bourbon to carry war into France, 
imagining, it he could have ſome, conſiderable 
advantage, he weuld cauſe the kingdom to 
rebel. Thc duke himſelf fed them with theſe 
hopes, becauſe chat was the thing which, 
rende ed hin. conſidcrable. He would have 
beci glad to act in ſome place near his own. 
territories, from whence he expected great 
ſupplies; but i. was thought more proper, 
that he ſhould enter Provenco with an army, 
by reaſon he could. ealily be aſſiſted by the 
Spaniſh cet, which kgpt at Genoa; where- 
as by cnzaging in the middle of the kingdom, 
the i}cet would be ot no ſervice. This reſo- 
lution, being taken, Henry readily promiſed 
to find the duke 109,000 crawns.a month, on 
coudi ion. that aſter the iirit month, he ſhould 
be free to di continge the payment, provided 
he acted himſelt in, Picardy, at the head of a 
royal a my, irom the iſt of July, to the end 
ol December. 
The duke Tho' the emperor had put the duke of 
of Bour- Bourbon in hopes, he would lend him all his 
bon march- army, in Italy, ior this expedition into, Pro- 
OO. vence, he could not, however, diſpenſe with 
Guicciarg, Ieaving. a good part at Milan, and other 
places of that duchy, under the command of 
Langy, viccroy of Naples. On the other 
hand, the Venctiaiis withdrew their troops, 
becauſe they had promiſed by, their private 
ticaty only to deiend the Milaneſe. So, the 
duke of Bourbon began his march, the 24th 


* He had 13000 ſoot, and 3000 hoxſe, Rapin. 


of June, much weaker than he expected“, and 15 24. 
entered Provence the ſecond of July. He ww 
preſently became matter of Aix and ſome o- 
ther places, and, at laſt, came before Mar- 
{cilles, the taking whereof was the chief end 
of his expedition. Bur a few days before, 
Renzo de Ceri, an Italian captain, in the 
French ſervice, had entered with a ſtrong 
rriſon. Whereupon the duke found he 
ſhould meet with more reſiſtance than he had 
imagined ; but, however, he opened the 


"I the interim, Francis I. having intelli- Prancis 1. 
gence of Bourbon's march, ordered his forces fiies ro irs 
to be aſſembled, and ſome troops ſent to A- relief 
vignon, for fear the enemy ſhould ſeize it. 

There he reſolved to aſſemble his army, and 

came himſelf ro command, in perſon. It is 
needleſs to ſpeak either of the ſiege of Mar- 

ſeilles, or of the king's great diligence in aſ- 
ſembling his troops. It tuffices to ſay, in a 

word, that the very day he departed from 
Avignon, in order to fight the Imperialiſts, 

viz. the loth of September, the duke of Bour- 

bon raiſed the ſiege of Marſeil'cs, and retired 

into Kaly. Whilſt the king was at Avignon, 

he received the news of Ha queen's death, 

who died, at Blois, in July. 

The duke of Bourbon's retreat, entirely The king 
changed the face of affai s. Francis I, who marches 
had been in danger of loting Provence, faw into Italy 
himſclt at the head of an amy, of above er 
42,900 men, ready to be employed in any 1 
important undertaking; ſo, perceiving that 
the the Imperialiſts took a great compaſs to 
retire: into Italy, he reſolved. to improve that 
advantage, and the ſuperio' ity of his army, 
to recover the Milaneic. This reſolution be- 
ing taken, he began his march, and tried to 
reach Milan betore them. On the other hand, 
the duke of Bourbon having notice, that the 
king was taking the thoitelt road to Milan, 
made incredible {peed not to be prevented, 
perceiving, that thereon, would depend the 
pieſcrvarion of the duchy. Thus the two ar- 
mies marching» by different rours, arrived the 
ſame day, one at Albe, the other at Vercelli. 

A few days atter the duke of  Buurbon joined 
the viceroy of Naples, at Pavia, 

W hilit the imperial army was in Provence, Henry al. 
the court of England was othci wile diſpoſed ters Me 3H 
than before, and ſeemed tœo intend, to follow figns and 
new maxims Henry made no diverſion. in forſakcs 
Picardy, tho he had paid but one moni of the the <mpe- 
ſubſidy he was to give the duke of Bourbon. lesben. 
This was ſufficient to create {uſpicions in the 
emperor, which ere confirmed by Henry's un- 
ſeaſonable demand of the muney leut him, at 
his departure from England, He could not 
believe, Henry would demand his money. at 
ſo improper a time, inſtead; of performing his 
own engagements, unleſs he intended to (eek 
an.occation of quarrel. His uncaſincls ſtill in- 
creaſed, upon advice from his ambatlador, in 
England, that a perſon was come from France 
to London, from the ducheſs of Anvoulcinic, 


regent. of that kingdom, and had long and 


frequent 
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1524. frequent conſerences with cardinal Wolſey. 


All this, added to the cardinal's revengetul 


temper, whom he had vainly amuſed with 
hopes of the papacy, made him juſtly appre- 


henſive, that the king of England was thinking 


to abandon him, and join with his enemy. 
However, in the preſent lituation of affairs, 
there was no other meaſure to take, ſince all 
depended on the ſucceſs of the war, which was 
going to be renewed, in Italy, where his ge- 
nerals were not a little embarraſſed. 
The Impe- As ſocn as the duke of Bourbon, and the 
rialiſts a- viceroy of Naples were joined, they conſulted 
_ upon what was to be done at ſo ill a juncture. 
Guicciard. At firit, they reſolved to leave ſtrong garriſons 
in Pavia and Alexandria, and take retuge in 
Milan; but the plague had made ſuch ravage 
in that city, every thing there was in ſo great 
confuſion, and money and proviſions {o ſcarce, 
that they were forced to deſiſt from their de- 
ſign and abandon Milan. So, having well ſtored 
Pavia and Alexandria, they withdrew to Son- 
_ where Franceſco Storza allo repaired with 
them. 

In the interim, Francis I. continuing his 
march towards Milan, and hearing the Im- 
perialiſts were retired, cauſed his troops to en- 
ter the city, and ordered the caſtle to be in- 
veſted. It, inſtead of going ro Milan he had 
marched directly to the Imperialiſts, who were 
little able to withſtand him, he would have in- 
fallibly diſperſed them; but Bonnivet's unfor- 
tunate advice, induced him not only to march 
to Milan, which muſt have fallen into his 
hands, if he had detcated, or routed the Im- 
perialiſts, bur alſo to reſolve to beſiege Pavia. 
When he appeared before that place, the ge- 
nerals of the Imperialiſts began to take cou- 
rage, in expcctation, that the length of the 
ſiege, and the winter ſeaſon, would afford them 
time to take ſome meaſures. In the interim, 
they ſpcedily ſent for a ſupply of 10,000 Ger- 
mans. The pope, the Venctians, and the Flo- 
rentines failing them all at once, upon the 
French king's coming into Iraly, their only 
reſuge was the length of the ſiege ot Pavia, 
which bcgan, in November. | 
The pope Clement VII, who in the late pontificate, 
3 had opeuly declared aga inſt the king ot France, 
uh ne being in great perplexity, ſent a nuncio to the 
GY two armies, to procure a truce ; but not ſuc- 
Herbert. ceeding, he made his peace with the king of 

France ; morcover, he propoſed to him the 
conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, and con- 
cluded with him a private treaty, promiſing 

free paſſage to the French troops. 
Francis Soon after, Francis detached 5 or 6000 
tends a de- men, commanded by the duke of Albany, who 
ey had left Scotland the beginning of the Spring, 
1 with orders to march towards Naples. As 
they were neceſſarily to pals through the ecele- 
ſiallical ſtate, Clement VII. pretended, tor 
ſome time, to oppoſe it, to make believe it 
was againſt his will When the French were 
in the middle of his dominions, he publiſhed 
his agreement with the king of France, as it 
newly made, and ſent the emperor notice, 
exculing himſelf on the neceſſity and conſtraint 
he was under. Tho' the emperor was very 


The 
French 
enter the 
city. 
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flegmatick, he could not help ſhewing, on this 1524 
occaſion, an extreme reſentment againſt the 
7 He ſaid, it was ſolcly at the inſtance of 

eo X, that he had undertaken the defenſe ot 
Italy; that Clement himſelf had preſſed Adrian 
VI, to ſign the league, and now he was be- 
come pope, forſook him in his greateſt need, 
and left him to proſecute alone a war kinuled 
by himſelt; that, however, he hoped to come 
off with honour, and to the confulion of thoſe 
who fo baſcly deſerted him. The event-ſhew- 
ed, however, the pope had done him ſignal 
ſervice, in perſuading his enemy to carry war 
into the kingdom of Naples, ſince he thereby 
cauſed him to divide his forces; but it is un- 
certain whether the pope had any ſuch in- 
tention. | 

Another accident, farther contributed to de- Francis 
prive Francis of his great ſuperiority over his ſends ano- 
enemies. Renzo de Ceri, who defended Mar- ther de- 
ſeilles, having received the king's orders to em- — 
barque 10,000 men on the gallies, and join the Guicciard. 
duke of Albany, who expected him in Tuſca- 
ny, took Savona in his way. This ſucceſs, 
which ſeemed very advantageous for Francis, 
turned to his real misfortune, as it put him up- 
on ſending a freſh derachment to Savona, com- 
manded by the marqueſs of Saluzzo, to take 
againſt Genoa what advantages ſhould offer. 
The two detachments for Naples and Savona, 
ſo weakened the French army, that the Impe- 
rialiſts no longer feared to take the field, in or- 
der to A NN the ſiege of Pavia, till the ar- 
rival of the German ſuccours, which the duke 
of Bourbon himſclf was gone to haſten, And, 
indeed, within a few days Peſcara became ma- 
fter of Caſlai:o, a poſt very convenient for his 
purpoſe, With this event, ended the year 
1524; but bctore I proceed to the next, it 
will be neceſſary, briefly, to mention what had 
paſſed this year, in Scotland. | 

The duke of Albany returning into France, The af- 
in May, the qucen dowager and the carl of _ a 4 
Arran of the houſe of Hamilton, adviſed the * 
young king, who was between 13 and 14 years 7 
old, to aſſume himſelt the reins ot the govern- 
ment. This advice was very intereſted, but 
James was yet too young to perceive it. He 
followed it, and ſummoning the ſtates, decla- 
red the authority of rhe revem was ended, and 
for the furure all orders were to be received 
from the king himſelf. After that, the queen 
and the earl ot Arran governed, in the kine's 
name. This change was bot made with uni- 
verſal approbation. The eails of Lenox and 
Argyle, concerned to {ce the cal of A ran in 
poſicſhon of the government, under colour of 
the king's am icipared majority, ſent tor the 
earl ot Angus from France, to ſapport them- 
ſelves by his intereſt, becauſe he was entirely 
fallen out with the queen, his wiie. Upon that 
lord's arrival, they combined with him, and on 
pretence of trecing the king from the pretended 
captivity, the queen and the earl of Arran 
held him 1n, levied troops, and took Sterling, 
afrer which they marched to Edinbargh, where 
the king was. At their approach, the queen 
and the earl carried the king into the cattle, 
but as they had not taken care to lay in pro- 
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1524. viſions, were forced in ſew days, to deliver the 
Wyo king to the three lords, who aſſumed the title 
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of regents. Thus, the king was again put in 
guardianſhip, under theſe three lords, who a- 
greed to rule in turns, four months each. The 
carl of Angus began, and as he was in the king 
of England's intereſt, ſent ambaſſadors to treat 
of the king of Scotland's marriage with the 
princeſs Mary, according to Henry's own 
ſcheme, To facilitate this negotiation, the 
truce which was to expire the 1ſt of December, 
was prolonged to the 26th of January, 1525. 
As England was very quiet during the whole 
year 1524, the affairs of that kingdom will not 
take me up long ; I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Clement VII, finding himſelf in a very ill ſi- 
tuation, berween the emperor and the king of 
France, ſhewed great regard for the court of 
England, whoſe aſſiſtance, he thought, he 
might want. To that purpoſe, he confirmed 
the king's title of Defender of the Faith, con- 
ferred on him by Leo X, and, to pleaſe car- 
dinal Wolſey, ſuppreſſed St. Frideſwid's priory 


in Oxtord, on the ground whereof the cardinal 


revenues to his colleges. 
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intended to build his college, and appropriated 
the revenues to the new foundation ; but as 
this was not ſufficient for the maintenance of 
the college, the cardinal procured powers to 
vilit all the religious houſes, notwithſtanding 
their immunities, and particularly thoſe of the 
Franciſcans, who pretended to be exempted. 
This was to make a certain liſt of ſuch as 
might be ſuppicſled. in order to transfer the 
The bull which gave 
him theſe powers, was dated the 21ſt of Au- 
guſt. On the 11th of September following, 
the pope granted him another bull, empower- 
ing him to ſuppreſs as many monaſteries as he 
pleaſed, to the value of 3000 ducats a year, 
tor the ſame uſe. | 

In the beginning of December, cardinal 
Laurentius Campejus, who had been the pope's 
legate, in Germany, was made biſhop of Sa- 
lisbury, with the king's conſent, We mult 
now return to the ſiege of Pavia, to behold an 
event, which made a very great alteration 1n 
the affairs of Europe, whercin England was 
deeply concerned “. | 

Francis I, till perſiſted in this ſiege, tho 
without making much progreſs, becauſe of the 
rigour of the ſcaſon, and the imperial army, 
which being poſted at Caſſano, annoyed his 
convoys very much ; belides, he had made 
three detachments, one to beſiege the caſtle of 
Milan, another for Naples, and a third for Sa- 
vona. On the other hand, the duke of Bour- 
bon came from Germany, about the end of 
January, with a ſupply of 10,000 foot, and 
1000 horſe, which made the imperial army 
22,000 ſtrong .As the generals wanted money, 
and for that reaſon weie not ſure of hindering 
the army from disbanding, they reſolved to at- 
tempt the relief of Pavia. To that end, they 
began to march the 3d of February, towards 


the town, bent to improve what opportunities 
ſhould offer; but, as the camp of the beſiegers 
was * intrenched, they waited three 
weeks before they executed ſo dangerous a re- 


ſolution, which might be attended with terri- 


ble conſequence. In the interim, the Griſons 
having recalled their 6000 men, in the French 


ſervice, and theſe troops departing, notwith- 


ſtanding all the king's endeavours to detain 
them, the duke of Bourbon thought he ſhould 
no longer deter attacking the enemy's camp. 
This reſolution was executed the even of St. 
Matthias, with a ſucceſs very fatal to Francis, 


ſince his army was routed, and himſelf unfor- 


tunately taken priſoner. 

The ſucceſs of this battle filled all Europe 
with conſternation and dread. 'The emperor 
was without a rival, and in condition to over- 
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Guicciard. 


run Italy, with his victorious army, whilſt the 


king of England, his ally, had it in his power 
to give France a mortal wound, on the {ide 
ot Picardy. Conſequently, the balance of Eu- 
rope being taken away, the ſovereigns, for the 
moſt part, had great reaſon to dread falling, 
at laſt, into ſlavery. 'The Venetians alone, 
perfettly knowing the danger, propoſed to the 
pope, a league againſt the emperor, not que- 
{tioning the king of England would alſo join in 
it, becauſe it was his intereſt. This league ad- 
ded to the forces France could ſtill bring into 
the field, and the ſupplies which might be re- 
ceived from the Swiizers, by paying them well, 
would have been ſufficient to keep the emperor 
in awe, it it could have been ipcedily conclu- 


ded; but the pope pretcriing his own intereſt, 


to that ot Europe, in geueial, haſtened his 


treaty with the viceroy ot Naples, who acted 


in the emperer's name. By this treaty, the 


emperor, among other things, was to give the 


inveititure ot Milan to Franceſco S:orza. 'I here 
were alio three ſeparate articles concerning the 
pope, in particular, viz. 1. That the inhabi- 
tants of the Milancſe ſhould turniſh themſclves 
with ſalt, trom the pope's territories. 2. That 
the emperor ſhuuld compel the duke of Ferrara 
to reitore to the church, the town ot Reggio, 
ſeized after Leo X's death. 3. That the pope 
ſhould have the diſpoſal of the bencfices iu the 
kingdom of Naples. By this treaty, which 
was of no force, till ratitied by the empcror, 
the politick vicercy found mcans to cauſe to 
vaniſh, or, at leait, to dcier the project of league 
againſt the emperor, propoicu by the Vcnc- 
tians, and to render the other powers jealous 
of the pope. This was the grcateſt ſervice he 
could poſlibly ao his maiter, on this occation. 
In the interim, the emperor's generals were 
greatly embarraſſed, atter 10 glorious a victory, 
tor want ot money to pay their troops, They 
had, indeed, received 100,000 ducats irom 
Flerence, but that not ſuthcing to pay the ar- 
rears of the army, and malltain the ſoldiers 
afterwards, they wWele forced to disband the 
beſt part of the troops, when by the treaty 


About this time, divers things were newly brought into England, whereupon this rhyme was made: 


Turkeys, carps, hops, piccarcl, and beer, 
Came into England, all in one ycar. 
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1525. with the pope, they were ſure of having no 
league to fear; beſides, Triulzi, who was be- 
ſieging the caſtle of Milan, had now repaſſed 
the Alps, and the duke of Albany was only 
thinking of retiring into France, with his army. 
This disbanding of troops would have been of 
very great conſequence to the emperor, whoſe 
intereſt it was to prevent, by his moderation, 
the meaſures which the alarmed ſtates of Iraly 
might take againſt him, it his generals had 
proceeded accordingly ; but proſperity cau- 
ling them to be wanting in policy, they treat- 
ed the ſtates of Iraly, and eſpecially the Ve- 
netians, with a haughtineſs, that gave them oc- 
caſion to think their liberty in danger, and 
made them reſolve to ule all poſſible endea- 

vours, to avoid the threatened ſlavery. 
The em. be emperor could better difſemble his ſen- 
perors timents. He received the news ot the victory 
moderation of Pavia, and the French king's captivity, 
atthe with great moderation, forbidding any de- 
the viduey monſtrations of joy, and ſaying, Chriſtians 
of Pavia, Ought to tejoice only for victories over Infi- 
Guicciard, dels. He ſecmed to ſympathiſe with Francis's 
| misfortune, and, as I may ſay, to put himſelf 
ia his place, by acknowledging it to be a mere 
chatcc, and no prince, how brave ſoever, ex- 
empt from the like accident. Soon after, he 
alled his council, to debate what was to be 
one with the priſoner. His conſeſſor, who 
oke firſt, was for releaſing him, without 
terms. He repreſented to him, that by ſuch 
a generous action, he would not only acquire 
immortal fame, but alſo make the king of 
France his real friend, who, not to be out 
done in generolity, would, doubtleſs, ſtrive to 
expreſs his gratitude; that with his help, he 
would give law to Germany and Italy, with- 
out being obliged to demand the aſſiſtance of 
other inferior princes. Bur the duke of Alva 
anſwered all theſe arguments, and concluded 
it was belt to reap trom this victory, all the 
advantages it could naturally procure ; and the 
emperor embraced his opinion. This plainly 
ſhews, that his pretended moderation was 
bur a diſguiſe, to hiader the princes of Europe 
from being alarmed, and concerting meaſures 


to oppole the execution of his ambitious de- 


ſigns. 
Ge Gn To continue this diſguiſe, he ſent the count 
peror of Beaurain into Italy, with certain terms, 
offers on which he was willing to releaſe his priſon- 
ters for er. He was very ſure Francis would not ac- 
Francis $ 


liberty. cept them; but it was his intereſt, to make 
p. Daniel. the world believe, it was not his fault, that 
the French king was not releaſed. Where- 
fore, it was every where induſtriouſſy report- 
ed, that the emperor had ſent the king very 
reaſonable terms; but great care was taken 
not to publiſh them. mong other things, 
he demanded, for himſelt, the duchy of Bur- 
gundy ; moreover, he had a mind to join to 
the duke of Bourbon's territorics, Provence 
and Dauphine, and erect the whole for that 
prince, into a kingdom, independent of the 
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crown of France. Laſtly, he demanded, that 1525. 
Francis ſhould give the king of England entire . 
ſatisfaction, concerning what was due to him. 
The firſt of theſe conditions, in juſtice and 
equity, contained nothing ſtrange. Kin 
Lewis XI. took poſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Burgundy, after the death of the laſt duke, 
under colour of a title which was conteſted, 
and of which, however, he made himſelf 
judge. It could not, therefore, be taken ill, 
that the emperor ſhould demand reſtitution of 
what was wreſted from Mary of Burgundy, 
his grandmother, at leaſt, till the cauſe was 
legally decided. But what was ſurpriſing, and 
very hard in the emperor's propoſals, was, his 
deſire to eſtabliſh, in the heart of France, an 
independent kingdom, to gratify a rebellious 
ſubject, the prime author of the king's miſ- 
fortune. Probably, he inſiſted on this article 
only to make the firſt paſs the better, or to 
give occaſion for a rupture. Francis I, reje&- 
ed theſe conditions with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, and ſwore, he would rather be a captive 
all his life, than accept them . But he offer- 
ed, in his turn, conditions which he thought 
very advantageous to the conqueror, viz. that 
he would marry Leonora, queen dowager of 
Portugal, the emperor's ſiſter, and give the 
duke of Bourbon, his ſiſter, the ducheſs of 
Alenſon, who had lately loſt the duke, her 
husband; that he would agree to hold the 
duchy of Burgundy, as the queen dowager's 
dowry, and leave it to their male heirs; that 
he would reſtore the duke of Bourbon, all his 
confiſcated eſtates; that he would renounce 
all claim to Naples and Milan; that he would 
ſatisfy the king of England concerning what 
was due to him; laſtly, that he would pay the 
ſame ranſom as king John, when taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle ot Poictiers. But the em- 
peror was not ſatisfied wich theſe offers. He 
{till infilted, that the duchy of Burgundy ſhould 
be reſtored to him without condition; more- 
over, he afhrmed, that Francis had no right 
to Naples and Milan, and, therefore, his of- 
fer to relinquiſh it, was needleſs and chime- 
rical. | 

It was not without reaſon that the emperor Great conz, 
perſiſted in his demands. It is eaſy to judge ſternation 
the conſternation of France, aſter the loſs ihe W 
had lately ſuſtained. The king was a cap- * 
tive, and almoſt all her generals taken, or ſlain, 
in the battle of Pavia. The kingdom being 
exhauſted by continual wars under this and the 
former reigns, was deſtitute ot men and mo- 
ney. The Switzers were diſheartned. The 
canton of Zurich, which had refuſed to furnith 
the king with troops for the war, was {till in 
the ſame diſpoſition trom a principle of con- 
ſcience. Zuinglius, who had great intereſt in 
that canton, periuaded the ſenate, that ro bar- 
ter the blood of their citizens tor money, and 
ſerve the ambition of princes, was an intamous 
thing; but tho' all the cantons had been 
equally inclined to find troops, it was well 


* When the articles were preſented to Francis, he was fo diſpleaſed at them, that he is ſaid in a fury to draw 
his dagger and cry, < It is better for a king of France to die thus,” Upon which, Hernando de Alenſon, who was 


preſent, haſtily took the dagger from him. Herbert. 
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known, they would not do it withcut being 
paid; and to procure the money was no eaſy 
thing. On the other hand, there was rea- 
ſon to fear, the king of England would im- 

ove this opportunity, to invade France thro? 
Picardy, whilſt the emperor attacked the pro- 
vinces bordering upon Spain. In fine, there 
was nothing to be expected from Italy, ſince 
the pope had made his peace with the empe- 
ror, it being impoiſible the Venetians would 
alone maintain the war, for the ſake of France. 
Thus, was (cen, on all ſides, juſt cauſe of alarm. 
Certainly, had the emperor and Henry re- 
newed their league, and vigorouſly attacked 
France, that kingdom in its preſent ill cir- 
cumſtances, muſt have been ruined. But at 
the time the regent, and all true Frenchmen, 
were under theſe apprehenſions, a ray of hope 
appeared, which hindered their courage from 
ſinking entirely. 'The pope and the emperor 
could not agree together, tho', outwardly, 
they ſeemed willing to unire. The Venetians 
were inclined to join in a league with the other 
ſtates, to oppole the emperor's progreſs. In 
ſhort, the king of England, inſtead of taking 


advantage of the king of France's misfortune, 
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eneroully took his part. On the other hand, 
1 Sforza, ſceing himſelt, as it were, 
the emperor's ſlave, ſtrove to throw off this 
yoke, and, tho* he miſcarried, his attempt, 
however, produced a good effet, as it ſhewed 
the emperor the diſpolition of the princes, who 


entered into this plot, which it will be neceſ(- 
ſary to explain, in order to give a diſtin& 


idea of the affairs of thoſe times, wherein Eng- 
land was concerned ; but firit it muſt be ſeen 
what became of the captive king. 

The unfortunate priſoner was kept, in the 
caſtle of Pizzighitone, till Eaſter, but with fo 
much uneafineſs on the part of the Imperia- 
liſts, that they durſt not remove their tr 
from that quarter, for fear of his being reſcued. 
At laſt, Lanoy hearing, the Venetian ambaſ- 
ſador, at Rome, had frequent conferences with 
the pope, was afraid ſome plot was forming, 
to deliver the priſoner ; wherefore, without 
imparting his deſign to the duke of Bourbon, 
whom, perhaps, he miltruſted, he reſolved to 
convey him into Spain; but this was difficult, 
ſince he had no naval force, and the French 
gallies were at ſea. To remove this obſtacle, 
he inſinuated to the king, that the only way, 
ſpeedily, to obtain his liberty, was, to conter, 
in perſon, with the emperor ; that, as the em- 
peror was a generous prince, and had ſhewn a 
concern for his misfortune, their interview 
could not but produce a good effect, and pro- 
mote a ſpeedy peace. Francis agreed to it, 
fall of hopes, that he ſhould do more himſelf, 
in two or three conferences with the empe- 
ror, than his minilters, in many months. He 
even lent the viceroy his gallies, to carry him 
into Spain, where he arrived about the mid- 
dle of june. 

He flattered himſelf, he ſhould be treated 
in Spain, as King John was in England ; but 
at his arrival, he had the mortification to be 
confined in the caſtle of Madrid, where the 
emperor, inſtead of treating with him, in per- 


fon, did not ſo much as pay him a viſit; and 1525, 

all he could obtain, was, a ſafe-condutt for his 

ſiſter, the ducheſs of Alenſon, who came to h 

Madrid, in September. She was empowered 

by the regent, her mother, to negotiate with 

the emperor ; but, at laſt, ſhe was forced to 

return, and nothing obtained. When ſhe 

came to Madrid, ſhe found the king, her bro- 

ther, ſo ill, that his recovery was deſpaired of; 

and, as there was no room to doubt, that his 

grief, at ſeeing his liberty ſo remote, occaſion- 

ed his illneſs, the emperor poſted from To- 

ledo to Madrid, to viſit and comfort him, in 

the apprehenſion of loſing, by his priſoner's 

death, the advantages he expected from his 
captivity. He put him, therefore, in hopes | 
of his deliverance, in the two viſits he made | 
him, tho”, in general terms, which, however, 

produced the deſired effect, ſince the king re- 

covered his health; but when, after his reco- 

very, he would have renewed the negotiation, 

he quickly perceived, he was farther from his 

deliverance, than he imagined. 'The emperor 

ſtill inſiſted upon the reſtitution ot Burgundy, 

and when the king offered to eſpouſe the 


princeſs Leonora, and hold that duchy as her T 
dowry, Charles excuſed himſelf, as having ti 
promiſed to give the queen, his ſiſter, in mar- de 
riage, to the duke of Bourbon. It was no I 
{mall mortification to Francis to ice one of his ga 
ſubjects preferred before him; but what trou- en 
bled him ſtill more, was, that he ſaw it to be Gi 


only a pretence to retard the concluſion ot the 
treaty. So, in the deſpair the emperor's ri- 
gour threw him into, he gave the ducheſs of 
Alenſon a writing under his hand, whereby 
he conſented, and even ordered, that the ſtates 
of France ſhould crown the dauphin, his ſon. 
This, in France, is called the Edict of Madrid. 
Bur the parliament of Paris thought not fit to 
record it, either becauſe it was againſt the laws 
of the realm, or they deemed ſuch an imper- 


fect edict to be of no authority, ſince the king 


was not free. It may be, Francis thereby, dc- 


ſigned to let the emperor ſce, that inſtead of The 
having a king in his power, he ran the riſque con! 
of having only a prince, without dominions. und 


Whilſt the emperor amuſed his priſoner, in The empe- , ned, 


Spain, he acted with no greater ſincerity, with ror deals 
the pope, who did not know what to think of are arg 
his proccedings. The victorious monarch had ntl : 
courted him very earneſtly ; but, aiter making, Guicciard. 
a treaty with him, by the-viccroy of Naples, 

he long delayed to ratify it, and, at laſt, had 

ſent his ratification without including the three 
ſeparate articles. He ſaid, that as to the duke 

ot Ferrara, he could not oblige him to deliver 
Reggio to the pope, being a fief of the em- 

pire. As to the ſecond article, whereby the 
emperor was bound to oblige the inhabitants 

of the Milaneſe, to take their ſalt of the pope's 
ſubjects, he ſaid, that concerned only the duke 

of Milan, and for his part, he could not pro- 

miſe for others. Thar for the benefices of 
Naples, he could not agree to that article, 

unleſs a limitation was added, which render- 

ed it of no effect, viz, that what had been 
practiſed in the reigns ot the former kings 

of Naples, ſhould be conformed to. "The 
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1525. pope findins, the emperor refaſed to ratify 
WAY rſs three — boat not accept of the 
ratifrcation, and they both remained upon 

the ſame terms, as before the treaty; but the 
emperor had obtained his deſires, ſince he 

had obſtructed the league which was Mn 


againſt him, in rendering the pope ſuſpet 
by the reſt of the ſovereigns. : 
The empe- There was another thing which ſhewed the 
ror offers emperot's inſincerity, viz. having ſent the in⸗ 
r — veſtiture of Milan to Franceſco Sforza, he clog- 
linto Red it with the condition, that Sforza ſhould 
Sforza, on pay him 1,200,000 ducats, in recompence 
a condition for his charges, in keeping that duchy for 
_— be f him; and, as it was evident, Sforza could not 
Fic, Poſſibly perform this condition, it was no leſs 
| fo, that the emperor only ſought a pretence, 
to continue maſter of Milan. Theſe things a- 
larmed the pope, who heard, beſides, that the 
council of Spain was not favourable to him; 
and, indeed, ſome of the emperor's miniſters 
had adviſed him, to chaſtiſe the pope for join- 
ing with France, at fo critical a juncture, and 
compel him to reſtore Modena to the duke of 
Ferrara, and Bologna to the Bentivoglio's. 
The Vene- On the other hand, the Venetians ſeeing 
done there was no likelihood, that the emperor 
to form a Ically intended to reſtore Sforza, could not but 
leaguea- be alarmed at his keeping the duchy of Mi- 
gainſt the lan; wherefore, they uſed their utmoſt endea- 
© pert vours to perſuade the pope, and the king of Eng- 
em land to join with them and France, againſt the 
emperor, well knowing, that otherwiſe, all Italy 
would fall under the dominion of the houſe of 
Auſtria. A letter of Andrea Gritti, their doge, 
to cardinal Wolſey, of the 3 1ſt of March, ex- 
tant in the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
ſhews, that theſe able politicians had formed 
this project ſhortly after the battle. The let- 
ter, indeed, is only an ambaſſador's credenti- 
als, who had orders to treat with the king upon 
a very important affair; but, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, this great affair could be only the league 
they were projecting. 
The pope n the interim, the pope was extremely 
continues embarraſſed ; for, in attempting to manage 
—_— too artfully, he had made ſo many falſe ſteps, 
that he knew not which way to rurn; which 
is frequently the caſe of thoſe, who, quitting 
the great road, walk through by-ways. Cle- 
ment VII, could not reſolve either to be ſatiſ- 
tied with the emperor's offers, or enter into a 
league againſt him. In this uncertainty, he 
choſe to follow the example of Leo X, and 
Julius IT, his predeceſſors, that is, to treat 
with the emperor and his enemies, at the 
ſame time, in order to be determined by the 
events, in what would be moſt advantageous. 
Jo that end, whilſt he was treating, at Rome, 
with the Venetians, he ſent cardinal Salviati 
to Spain, to negotiate with the emperor, put- 
ting into his hands a diſpenſation, delired by 
that monarch, to marry his niece Iſabella of 
Portugal ; but the diſpenſation was not to be 
delivered to the emperor, till after the conclu- 
Sforza is ſion of the treaty. 
Kot inſer- The affairs of Italy, being in this ſituation, 
virude by another accident happened, which plainly ſhew- 
rialifts, ed, the empeter only ſought to amuſe all the 
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ſovereigns, by a feigned moderation, whilſt, 1525. 
in truth, he was ſolely thinking of extending. 
his dominions. His league with Adrian VI, and 

the reſt of the ſtates of Italy, was founded upon 
Franceſco Sforza's reſtoration to the duchy of 
Milan ; and, as this was the common intereſt 
of Italy, ſo was it, likewiſe, the only bond, 
by which the emperor had found means to 
unite all the potentates againſt France, then 
in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. That! 

had ſucceeded according to the deſites of the 
allies ; for the French were driven out of Italy, 
and Sforza reſtored ; but tho* the emperor had 
pretended to give him the inveſtiture, he had 
not yet done it, bcauſe Sſorza was not able to 
pay the 1,200,000 ducats he demanded. He 
was made to hope he ſhould obtain more mo- 
derate terms, but that was only to amuſe him, 
and remove his as well as the pope's and Ve- 
netians ſuſpicion, that the emperor intended to 
keep the duchy for himſelf, or give it to his 
brother, the archduke Ferdinand. 

What was then but a bare ſuſpicion, ſoon The empe- 

became a certainty ; for the duke of Bourbon ror lays a 
oing into Spain, to take care of his concerns, {nare tor 

erdinand d' Avalos, marqueſs of Pe'cara, . "ag 
was commiſſioned by the emperor to command diſpoſleſs. 
in Italy. Soon after, Peſcara affected to ap- him. 
pear very diſſatisfied, and openly to complain F. Daniel. 
of the emperor's ingratitude. He carried his 
diſſimulation ſo far, that, at laſt, he inſpired 

eronimo Morone, the duke of Milan's chan- 
cellor, with the boldneſs to ſound him, to ſee 
whether by his means, the Spaniards might be 

driven out of the Milaneſe. Peſcara harkened 
to his inſinuations, had ſcveral conferences 
with him, and managed fo dextrouſſy, that he 
engaged Morone to cauſe the duke himſelf, to 
ſpeak to him about the affair. Morone's pro- 
ject, was, to kill all the Spaniards in the du- 
chy of Milan, and make Peſcara king of Na- 
ples. As this could not be ctfected without 

a forcign aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in 
the plot, the pope, the regent of France, and 
the Venctians. Accordingly, theſe three pow- 
ers came into it, and promiſed their aſſiſtance. 

When matters were almoſt ripe, Peſcara re- 

ccived the emperor's orders to diſpoſſeſs the 
duke of Milan entirely. He began with ſeiz- 

ing Morone, and then conſtrained the duke, 

who was not able to reſiſt, to reſign the city of 

Milan, and all the reſt of the towns, in his poſ- 

ſeſſion; only the caſtle of Milan, Storza would 

not deliver, which was, therefore, immediate- 
ly, beſieged. Thus, the emperor had a plau- 

ſible colour to render himſclt maiter of the 
duchy, and the pope and Venetians could not 
complain of his puniſhing Sforza's treachery, 
ſince there were evident proofs, that they them- 
ſelves were concerned in the plot. | 

The artifice practiſed by the emperor, to The Vene- 
ſeize the Milaneſe, ſerved only to confirm the dans init 
Venetians in their reſolution, to hazard all, to 8 : 
hinder that duchy from remaining in the hands ration. 
of the houſe of Auſtria. Without troubling Guicciard, 
rhemſelves to juſtity their conduct, they 
plainly told the Spanith ambaſlader, who 
preſſed them to join with the emperor, that 
Sforza's reſtoration was a preliminary _ 
wou 
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would never depart from. If Clement VII, 
had ſhewn the ſame reſolution, the emperor 
would have been ſomething embarraſſed ; but 
the pope, by acting too politickly, ſuffered him- 
deceived, as he had been before. He 
had a legate, in Spain, who was treating with 
the emperor, whilſt himſelt was negotiating, 
at Rome, with the French and Venetian am- 


baſladors, a league againſt that monarch. He 


impatiently waited the ſucceſs of his legate's 


negoriation, and, as the concluſion was long 
delayed, he appointed a day to fign a league 


with France and Venice; but in the interval, 


receiving advice, that his treaty was conclud- 
ed, at Madrid, he would hear no more of the 


league. Soon after, the emperor ſent him by 
an expreſs, the treaty concluded, in Spain, 
which he tound ſo equivocal and ambiguous, 
that he refuſed to rarity it. The Spaniſh am- 
baſlador pretending to be himſelt ſurpriſed at 
the ambiguities of the treaty, ſtrenuoully main- 
tained, they were undeſigned, and told the 
pope, he might draw the treaty as he pleaſed, 
and engaged to have ir ſigned by the emperor 
within two months. This delay was only to 
hinder the pope from entering into the league, 
during that time, and Clement ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be deceived by the aſſurance wherewith 
This was tranſacted 
in December, 1525, and, in the ſame month, 
died Peſcara. 

Thus, having ſhewn the ſituation of affairs in 
Italy, we muit fee what paſled at the court of 
England, where was no leſs caballing, than at 
Rome and Venice, ſince it was then really de- 
bating to preſerve the balance of Europe, which 
leaned a little too much to one (ide. The equallity 
between the two houſes of France and Auſtria, 


was properly, whar made Toon conſiderable, 
and conſequently, was an advantage not to be 


neclected ; but there were other reaſons that 
incited Henry to torſake the emperor, and join 
with France. Tho' the treaty of Bruges, or 
Windſor, ſcemed to have inſeparably united 


the emperor and Henry, it is, however, cer- 


tain, they were not pleaſed with one another, 
becauſe each was deſirous to make their union 
ſubſervient to his own affairs, without any re- 


gard to his ally. Probably, cardinal Wolſcy, 


who was very angry with the emperor, did 


not a little contribute to diſpoſe his maſter to 


a rupture. 

The princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, was 
affianced to the emperor, and yet the king, 
her father, had offered her to the king of 
Scotland. On the other hand, the emperor 
had not ſcrupled to conclude his own marriage 
with Iſabella of Portugal, as if he had not been 


engaged to Mary, and from hence, theſe two 


monarchs ſhewed they had very little regard 
for one another. Charles hearing that Hen: 

was treating ofa marriage, between his daughter 
and the king of Scotland, took that occaſion 
to throw upon him the rupture of his marriage. 
In March, he {cat into England the lord Buren, 
and the preſident of the council of Mechlin, 


to require the king to ſend him, immediately, 


the princeſs, pay down the covenanted dowry, 
and purſuant to their league, enter Picardy 
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with a powerful army, as he ſhould have done 
the laſt year. It was eaſy for Henry to per- 


ceive, the emperor ſought only to juſtify him- 
ſelf, without any intention to accompliſh 


his marriage with Mary, and this way of pro- 
ceeding was not very proper to preſerve a 
good underſtanding. But on the other hand, 
the emperor, had no leſs reaſon to complain ot 
him. ; tor Henry had promiſed to find 100,000 
crowns a month tor the duke of Bourbon's ex- 
pedition into France, or to make a powerful 
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diverſion in Picardy; but after ſetting the a- 


fair on foot, by the firſt monthly payment, 
he had ſtopped there, without making any at- 
tempt againſt France; nay, he demanded the 
money due to him, when he knew the empe- 
ror was not able to pay him. This proceed- 
ing, ſeemed to demonſtrate, he only ſought a 
pretence. Moreover, the emperor was inform- 
ed, that in October laſt, when Francis I, was 
marching into Italy, a perſon without character, 
came to London, from the regent, and had 
ſeveral conferences with cardinal Wolſey. But 
then, Charles had promiſed to invade France 
on the {ide of Spain, without having done an 


6 


thing towards it, and yet he took it very ill, 


that Henry ſhould diſappoint him. Thus, theſe 
two monarchs, who were thought io ſtrictly 
united, and whoſe union made France and Italy 
tremble, were, in reality, eſtranged from one 
another, and ready to quarrel. A all appear- 
ance, the conferences of the perſon from France, 
wich cardinal Wolſey, had taken effect; be- 
ſides, the cardinal, who was very revengctul, 
muſt have been extremely incenſed with the 
emperor, for deceiving him twice, after a po- 
ſitive promiſe to help him to the papacy. | 

It was in the beginning of March, that the 
emperor's two ambaſladors diſcharged their 
commiſſion ; but, before they had received an 
aniwer, the news of the battle of Pavia, and 
the taking of the King of France reached Eng- 
land, by a letter from the governeſs of Flan- 
ders, with another from Lanoy, ritten on 
the very day of the battle. As the court of 
England then ſtood inclined, this news was by 
no means agrecable ; neverthcleſs, as it was 
yet neceſſary to diſſemble, Henry ordered a 
ſolemn mals to be celebrated, at St. Paul's, 
where he was pleaſed to be preſent, in perſon, 
without, however, cauſing Je Deum to be 
ſung. His view, was, to make the empcror's 
ambaſiadors be.ieve, it was on account of the 
victory, and alſo to ſhew a regard tor France, 
by avolding to expreſs any joy at her misfor- 
tune. 

Some days after, the council was aſſembled 
to conſider, what was to be done at this junc- 
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ture. The queſtion was, whether this oppor- his council 


tunity ſhould be embraced to make conqueſts 
upon France, in proſecuting the King's title 
to that kingdom, or whether it was more ex- 
pedient to aſſiſt and preſerve France entire, 
and oppoſe the growing power of the houſe of 
Auſtria. As to the firſt point, it is certain, 
if on this occaſion, England had ſti ĩctlyj united 
wich the emperor, and made vigorous efforts 
on the ſide of Picardy, France, in her preſent 
condition, would have been irrecoverably loſt; 

3 for, 


about the 
churſe he 
ſhould 
take, 
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Wy ww of theſe two powerful enemies, it was not firſt, the emperor's ſole view would be to make 


I" 


offible for her to reſiſt the emperor, without 
the king of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 
other hand, it was conſidered, that France 
could not be ruined, without rendering the 
emperor too poweriul ; that he was already in 
polleſſion of Spain, and had alſo an eye upon 
Portugal, by marrying his niece Iſabella, as 
it was publickly reported; that his late victory, 
in Milan, gave him ſuch a ſuperiority in Italy, 
that, probably, the pope and Venetians would 
not be able to make head againſt him; that 
he poſſeſſed almoſt all the Low- Countries, with 
large and rich provinces in Germany; not to 
reckon the imperial dignity, hich was be- 
come as hereditary in his family; that if by a 
powerful diverſion, an opportunity was given 
him to conquer the French provinces, border- 
ing upon Spain and Italy, the moſt the king 
could expect, was, to ſhare France with him; 
but it was to be feared, that, afterwards, the 
emperor would become his enemy, and the 
more formidable, as there would be no propor- 
tion between their forces, nor any {tate in 
Europe capable ot ſupporting the weakeſt; 
that, theretore, ſuppoſing the king had, in 
France, all the ſucceſs he could with, in ag- 
grandiſing himſelt in that kingdom, he would 
only be involved, for the future, in an unequal 
war with the emperor, who very probably 
would never be ſatisfied, till he had diſpoſſeſſ- 
ed the Engliſh of their conqueſts; that what 
had paſſed between Lewis XII, and Ferdi- 
nand, in reſpect ot the kingdom of Naples, 
was a clear evidence, how difficult it is for 
ſuch partitions long to ſubſiſt; that upon all 
theſe accounts, it was more for the intereſt of 
England, to make a vigorous effort to ſupport 
France, and enable her to be always a balance 
to the power ot the houſe of Auſtria; that the 
happineſs and glory of England conſiſted, in 
the equallity between the King of France and 
the emperor, ſince thereby England was al- 
ways in condition to remain arbiter of Europe, 
and make her{clr courted by both ſides; that 
there was no other way to cauſe trade to 
flouriſh, wheacin conſiſted all her ſtrength, and 
without which the Engliſh could never hope to 
render themſelves formidable; that if, on the 
contrary, it was reſolved to compleat the de- 
ſtruction of France, and a war ſhould afterwards 
happen with the emperor, of which, there was 
great probability; at once would be loſt the 
trade with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Ger- 
many, which would quickly reduce England to 
extreme poverty; that, atleaſt, it would there- 


the Engliſh forces ſerve to enable him to puſh 
his conqueſts elſewhere ; . but, af the ſame 
time, he would oppoſe directly or indirectly 
the king's increaſe of power ; that this was the 
uſual policy of princes, when they joined with 
thoſe weaker than themſelves ; that ir could be 
the leſs doubted, that the emperor would fol- 
low this maxim, as even before the battle of 
Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he conſidered the 
King only as his inſtrument to promote his de- 
ſigns, in Italy; but if the king joined with 


France, the two allies having the ſame view, 


would, as is uſual in defenſive leagues, act una- 
nimouſly ; that on the other hand, in the 


preſent junEture, France not being able to 


ſupport herſelf without the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land, would readily accept u hat terms ſhould 
be impoſed upon her, which was an advan- 
tage more real and certain, than any to be ex- 
pected from the invaſion of that kingdom. In a 
word, nothing could be more glorious for the 
kingdom, thanto relieve France in her dittreſs, 
and free her captive king, that by ſo doing, 
he would truly acquire the title of arbiter aad 
deliverer of Europe, and make of the king of 
France a friend, who, probably, wovld eternal- 
ly remember ſuch a favour. 

Theſe were the reaſons that induced the King 
and council, to take part with France. hey were 
perfectly agreeable to the king's and the cardi- 
nal's inclinations, and to the meaſures they had 
now began to take. Ihe only buſineſs, was, to 
ſeek a pretence to break with the emperor, 
by throwing upon him the blame of the rup- 
ture. This is a thing, to which princes are 
very attentive ; for * they wage never fo 
unjuſt wars, they would pciluade the world, 
that juſtice and equity are on their ſide, with- 
out any motive of envy, jealouſy, ambition and 
avarice, The war Heory was meditating a- 
gainſt the emperor, was, as we have ſcen, whol- 
ly rounded upon policy; and that would have 
been ſufficient to juſtify it; but he choſe ra- 
ther to ground it upon the pretended injuries 
received trom the emperor. The reaſon of this 
conduct is evident; for it ſeldom happens, 
that policy and equity agree, and Henry, like 
molt princes, had rather be counted a great 
politician, than an honeſt man. However this 
be, the reſolution being raken to ſupport 
France, Cuthbert Tunital, bithop of London, 
and Sir Robert Wingfield, were ſent into Spain 


Henry re- 


ſolves to 


ſupport 


France. 


to demand of the emperor ſeveral things, which 


it was known he would not grant. Fiſt, that 
as the war was made at a common charge, ic 


$0 by be our of their power, to have land and ſea was reaſonable the king of England ſhould par- 
mr forces ſufficient to balance the emperor's pow- take of the fruits of the victory of Pavia; 
t the er. In ſhort, if France come to be devided that, therefore, purſuant to their alliance, 
ſe he between the emperor and the king, Scotland ir ſhould be ſtipulated in the treaty with the cap- 


14d 


would certainly join in alliance with the empe- 


ror, and con:inuc to annoy England by tre- 

quent diverſions, as ſhe had always done, in 

favour of France. To theſe conliderations, 

another of greater weight was added, viz. that 

a league with the emperor to conquer France, 

was not the ſame thing, as one with the re- 
2 


tive king, that Henry ſhould be reſtored to 


what belonged to him in France. Secondly, 
that it this could not be obtaired by fair 
means, the emperor, according to the treaty, 
ſhould prepare to invade France from Spain, 
whilſt the Engliſh acted in Picardy, and thar 


the war ſhould not ceaſe till the king of 


1 K England 


1525. England had acquired all that belonged to 
him; that the emperor ought to be the rea- 
dier to aſſiſt the king of England, in obtaining 
| his deſires, becauſe by his marriage with the 
heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions would 
finally devolve to him. Thirdly, that as it 
1 was faid in the treaty of Windſor, the two al- 
| lies ſhould mutually deliver all uſurpers upon 
each other's right, Henry required, purſuant 
to that article, that the king of France ſhould 
be delivered to him, the ſame day the prin- 
ceſs Mary was conſigned to the emperor. 

The empe- Theſe demands were for the moſt part of 
[: ror an- ſuch a nature, that the emperor eaſily perceived, 
| Twers m. that Henry only ſought a pretence to break 

general . ; . 
terms, with him. Indeed, he could not receive the prin- 
| ceſs Mary, ſince he was determined to marry 
(| Ifabella of Portugal, and much leſs would he 
$ deliver the captive king, and ſo part with 
- the advantage he expected from his victory. 
Having, therefore, framed his anſwer, in ge- 
neral terms, denoting his unwillingneſs to 
grant what was demanded, he afforded Henry 
the pretence he was ſeeking to join with the 
regent of France. When this reſolution was 
divulged, the court of England took care to 
publiſh the reaſons of the rupture, with the 
emperor. They were briefly theſe, That the 
governeſs of the Low-Countries, inſtead of 
providing for the war, her quota of forces, had 
- privately treated with France; that the Fle- 
mings had broken the treaty of commerce, in 
ſeveral articles; that the 'emperor had not 
paid the king the ſums due to him; that in 
the terms, on which he had offered to releaſe 
the king of France, he had very negligently, 
and in general, only mentioned Henry's right, 
as a thing of little moment; that he was now 
treating of his marriage with the princeſs of 
Portugal, in contempt of the princeſs Mary, 
to whom he was contracted; and laſtly, that 
the Turks being about to invade Chriſtendom, 
it was neceſſary that all Chriſtian princes ſhould 


be done without a general peace; but this 
peace could not be effected, whilſt the empe- 
ror remained in arms to aggrandize himſelf at 
the expence of other princes. Theſe are the 
reaſons alledged, in vindication of the king's 
conduct; but the true reaſon, was, the juſt 
jealouſy with which the emperor's power in- 
ſpired England, and the reſt of Europe. 
Henry, however, did not think proper to pro- 
claim war againſt the emperor, being unwilling 
by lo raſh a ſtep, ro prejudice his intended 
treaty with France; for he contented himſelf 
with ordering his ambaſſadors, in Spain, to 
intercede in his name, in behalf of the cap- 
tive king, tho' he expected little from this in- 
terceſſion. In the interim, he acquainted the 
regent of France, that if ſne would ſend am- 
baſſadors to treat with him, there might fol- 
low a treaty, advantageous to the king, her 
ſon, and to both kingdoms. The regent, im- 
mediately, appointed Jean-Joachim de Paſſau, 
lord of Vaux, the fame that had begun the 
negotiation with cardinal Wolſey, and Jcan 
Brinon, preſident of Roan. - Their commiſſion 
was dated, at Lyons, June the ↄth. 


join their forces againſt them, which could not fi 
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Whilſt the treaty between France and Eng- 1525. 
land was negotiating, at London, Henry, Www 
knowing how ir would end, committed the Wolſey 
raiſing of money to cardinal Wolſey's care. 1 
The moſt natural way was to apply to the a 11 
parliament ; but Wolſey was too haughty to out the 
expoſe himſelf to a refuſal, or conteſt with the parlia- 
houſe of commons, as it had once before hap- ra i 
pened; ſo, reſolving to uſe a ſpeedier means, Hollngm. 
and more agreeable to his temper, he granted Hall. 
commiſſions, in the King's name, to levy, ; 
throughout the kingdom, the ſixth part of 
every lay-man's goods, and the fourth of the 
clergy's. "Theſe commiſſions were no ſooner 
publiſhed, but the nation was in a great fer- 
mentation ; for this method of raiſing money, 
was univerſally deemed a manifeſt breach of 
Magna Charta, and an incroachment of fo 
uu conſequence, that there was like to have 

en a general rebellion, The king being in- 
formed of it, immediately, iſſued out a procla- 
mation, diſavowing theſe commiſſions, which 
had been publiſhed, in his name, and decla- 
ring, he would exact nothing of his people by 
force, nor demand any thing, but by way of 
benevolence, as practiſed in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. But it was quickly perceived, this 
was only an artifice to extort, under another 
name, what the people refuſed to give by 
force. For, the benevolence demanded, at- 
terwards, by the king, was, almoſt, equal to 
what was, at firſt, required, by way of au- 
thority. The Londoners being taxed firſt, the 
magiſtrates excuſed themſclves, as benevolen- 
ces were aboliſhed by Richard III. The car- 
dinal exclaimed againſt it, as it it had been 
the moſt extravagant aſſertion in the world; 
for, he told them, Richard III. was a tyrant 
and uſurper, and, therefore, laws made in his 
reign, could not limit the ſovereign's power. 

This argument having no great effect, he ſent 
for the chief of the common council of the 
city, one by one, to intimidate them, de- 
ring, at any rate, to compaſs his ends, with- 
out being obliged to call a parliament ; but 
whilſt he was, thus, employed, there was an 
inſurrection near London, which, probably, a, inſur- 
would have drawn in the whole kingdom, if rection in 
a timely ſtop had not been put to it. The the coun- 
ſpeedy courſe that was taken to diſperſe the u. 
editions, ſucceeded as the court could wiſh; Hall. 
for they who had taken arms, ſecing them- 
felves not yet ſufficiently ſupported, ſubmitted 
to the king's mercy, and ſome of the ring- 
leaders were impriſoned. The king finding 
how the nation ſtood affected, thought proper 
to ſatisfy them, by ſhewing he was not con- 
cerned in the violent proceedings of his mini- 
ſter; wherefore, he declared, in full council, 
that his intention was not to puniſh any per- 
ſon for this commotion. The cardinal per- 
ceiving, the king threw all the blame upon 
him, vindicated himſelf as well as he could, 
without accufing the king, alledging, he had 
the judges opinion for what he had done, If 
ſuch an excuſe were admitted, it would be no 
longer neceſſary for a king of England to ap- 
ply to the parliament for money; for the 
judges being appointed by the king, it would 
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not be difficult for him, to have their opinion 


on his ſide: But tho' there have been judges 


Henry re- 


ſo hardy, as to decide points of this conſe- 

ence, as in the reigns of Richard II, 

harles I, James II, very few: efcaped- the 
puniſhment due to their preſumption ; fot the 
r never intended, that the privi- 
eges of the nation ſhould depend upon the 
deciſion of the judges. The council finding 
the king was not inclined to ſupport what the 
cardinal had done, and, on the other hand, 
not daring to come upon the cardinal himſelf, 
thought ht to throw all the fault, without na- 
ming any perſon, upon thoſe that had given 
the king wrong- information, and to releaſe 
the priſoners, after a ſevere reprimand. Par- 
ſuant to this reſolution, the priſoners being 
brought before the council, the cardinal ſharp- 
ly rebuked them, aggravaring the heinouſneſs 
of their offence, and, adding, that the king 


was pleaſed to grant them his pardon, provi- 


ded they would find ſureties for their good 
behaviour, for the future; but the . priſoners 
replying, they could find none, the cardinal 
and duke of Nortolk ſaid, they would be 
bound for them; whereupon they were diſ- 
charged. | 


When the king had diſcovered, that he 


ccives ſe- approved not all the cardinal's actions, people 


veral com- 


plaints a- 
gainſt the 
cardinal. 


Hall. 


ventured more boldly to complain of his con- 
duct. The truth is, he oppreſſed the nation, 
and more eſpecially the clergy, in a ſtrange 
manner. The inſtrument of his oppreſſions, 
was one Allen, his chaplain, who kept no 
mcaſyres, well knowing his maſter's protection 
would not fail him, on occaſion. In the in- 
terim, how great ſoever the cardinal's power 
was, a private perſon ventured to commence 
a ſuit againſt Allen, and proſecuted him fo 
vigorouſiy, that, ar laſt, the affair came to 
the king's knowledge, who was informed, at 
the ſame time, of ſeveral other complaints of 
the people. He had, hitherto, fancied, there 
had never been in England ſo mild a govern- 
ment as his, being ignorant of the ill uſe 
Wolſey made of his authority. This infor- 
mation threw him into ſo terrible a rage, that 
the cardinal was like to have been entirely out 
of favour ; and, it was not without the utmoſt 
ſubmiſſion, that he appeaſed the king's anger, 
ſhewing him withal, his laſt will, wherein he 
had made him his heir. This he did, to inti- 
mate, that he was labouring for him, and that 
the outrages he committed, were only to in- 


crcaſe the inheritance the king was one day to 


letter to 
the cardi- 
nal. 
Herbert. 


The king's « 


enjoy. Nothing can more fully expreſs the 
king's ſentiments concerning him, than his 
letter to the cardinal, after having pardoned 
him. A fragment whereof, inſerted by lord 
Herbert, in his Hiſtory, is as follows: 
touching the matter of Wilton, 


8 
A ſeeing it is in no other ſtrain than 
you write of, and you being alſo ſo ſudden- 
<« ly (with the falling ſick of your ſervants) 
ce afraid, and troubled ; I marvel not, that it 
« over{lipped you as it did. But it is no 
great matter, ſtanding the caſe as it doth ; 
for it is yet in my hand, as I perceive by 
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ce. your letter, and your default was not fo 
<«« great, ſeeing the election was but conditi- 
« onal; wherefore, my lord, ſeeing the ham- 
“ bleneſs of your ſubmiſſion, and tho” the cafe 
* were much more heinous, I can be content 
« for to remit it, being right glad, that ac- 
cording to mine intent, my monitions and 
warnings have been benignly and lovingly 
accepted, on your behalf, promiſing yon, 
that the very affection I bear you, cauſed 
me thus to do. As touching the help of 
religious houſes to the building of your col- 
lege, I would it were more, ſo it be lawful- 
ly ; for my intent is none, but that it ſhould 
o appear to all the world, and the occaſion 
of all their mumbling might be ſecluded 
and put away; for, ſurely there is great 
murmuring of it throughout all the realm, 
both good and bad. They ſay not thar all 
that is ill-gotten, is beſtowed upon the 
college, but that the college is the cloak 
for covering all miſchiets. This grieveth 
me, I aſſure you, to hear it ſpoken of him, 
which I ſo entirely love; wherefore, me- 
thought I could do no lels, than thas friend- 
ly to admoniſh you. One thing more I 
perceive by your own letter, which a little, 
methinketh, toucheth conſcience, and that 
is, that you have received money of the 
exempts for having of their old viſitors. 
Surely, this can hardly be with good con- 
ſcience; for, and they were good, why 
ſhould you take money? and it they were 
ill, it were a ſinful act. Howbeit, your 
legacy herein might, peradventure, apud 
Homines, be a cloak, but not apud Deum. 
Wherefore, you, thus moniſhed by him, 
who ſo entirely loveth you, I doubt not, 
will deſiſt, not only from this, (if conſcience 
will not bear it) but from all other things 
which ſhould tangle the ſame; and, in ſo 
doing, we will ſing, Te laudant angeli at- 
que archangeli, Je laudat omnis ſpiritus: 
And thus an end I make of this, tho' rude, 
yet loving letter, deſiring you as bene- 
volently to take it, as I do mean it, for I 
enſure you, (and I pray you think it fo) 
that there remaineth, at this hour, no ſpark 
of diſpleaſure towards you, in my heart. 
And thus, fare you well, and be no more 
perplext. Written with the hand of your 
« loving ſovereign and friend, 


K 
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This letter ſhews the king was informed The cargi- 
of ſeveral of the cardinal's miſdemeanours ; nal re- 
but he did not yet thoroughly know him, woes 
his affection for him combating in his heart, en e 

, g »**2 court thoſe 
the heinouſneſs of his proceedings, and making whom he- 
him believe, that his faults were the pure ef- ſuſpects. 


fects of his great zeal for the founding of his 
college. Had he not been, thus, prepoſſeſſed 
in his favour, he might have been more fully: 
informed; but it was very dangerous to ſpeak 
directly againſt a favourite, ro whom the king 
{till ſhewed ſo great kindneſs. In the inte- 
rim, the cardinal finding by this inſtance, 
what his enemies would be capable of doing 
againſt him, if they had. the King's car, was 

very 
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1325. "y careful to remove from court, all he ſuſ- 
WV! pected. At the ſame time, he ſtrove to pre- 
ſerve the king's love and eſteem, by all forts 
of condeſcenſions. He had now built, at 
Hampton-Court, a ſtately palace, which out- 
ſhone, in beauty, all the king's houſes ; but 
what had lately happened, convincing him, 
it might breed a jealouſy in the king, he made 
him a preſent of it, as if from the very firſt he 
had intended to build it for him. He meant 
to infinuate, by this preſent, that he heaped 
up riches purely for his ſake, which ſucceeded 
accordingly ; for the king had the ſame confi- 
dence in him, as before, which the murmurs 
of the people ſeemed to have ſomething al- 
tered. This year he obtained the king's let- 
mw patent for founding his college, at Ox- 
ord. 
Henry, the About the ſame time, the King created 
king's na- Henry Fitz-Roy, his natural ſon, duke of 
tural ſon, Richmond and Somerſer, and high-admiral 
_ = of England, tho' he was but fix years old; 
3 and, as he had no legitimate ſon, he was ex- 
Act. Pub. tremely fond of this baſtard, whom he had by 


July 16. the lady Elizabeth Blunt. 
Negotiati- Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the cardinal was 
On Sunn employed in treating with the French ambaſ- 


the French ſadors. The beginning of June, the regent had 
ambaſla- ſent general full powers to her two ambaſla- 
dors. dors ; but in the courſe of the negotiation, 
they found they ſhould have occaſion for more 
particular powers, to ſettle the ſums due from 

the king of France to the king of England, 

and which, conſiſting of ſeveral articles, were 

to be put into one, according to Henry's in- 

8 tention. Theſe new powers were diſpatched 
the 16th of Auguſt. Upon ſuch an extraordi- 

- nary occaſion, the French ambaſladors had 
properly nothing to do but to comply with the 

LE of England's pleaſure, Their view being 

to diſengage him from the emperor, and cauſe 

him to join with the king, their maſter, there 

was no diſputing upon the terms; but it muſt 

be conſeſſed, that on this occaſion, Henry be- 

haved with uncommon generoſicy. Tho' he 


might have demanded towns, and even pro- 


vinces, in return for the friendſhip he was 
geaſed to contract with Francis I, and for the 
charges he was going to be engaged in, he 
contented himſelf with ſecuring, by new trea- 
ties, the ſums that were juſtly due to him. 


"Theſe treaties being ready, were ſigned at 


* In Hert- Moore, a houſe of the king's *, on the zoth 


ſordſhire. gf Auguſt. 


The firſt, contained a defenſive league be- 
Moore, tween France and England, againſt all powers 
divided in- ſpiritual or temporal, that ſhould invade ei- 
to ſeveral ther of the two kingdoms. The allies of the 
Aer pa two kings were included, by name, in the 
Herbert. league, bur with the limitation, that this arti- 
cle was not to be underitood of thoſe, who had 
uſurped any thing upon eicher of the two prin- 
cipal contractors, ſince the league concluded, 
at London, October the 1ſt, 1518. Hence 
the cmperor, who had lately conquered the 
duchy of Milan, was excluded. Moreover, 
Henry engaged to uſe his beſt endeavours, to 
procure the liberty of Francis. 

The ſecond treaty concerned the payment 


charged; moreover, the promiſed to let her 
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of the ſums due to Henry, from the king of 1525. 
France, viz. 1. By a treaty of the 7th of Www 
Auguſt, 1515, 1,000,000 oft crowns of gold. 
2. By another of the 12th of January, 1518, 
for reſtitution of Tournay, 500,000 crowns 
gold. 3. By another of the ſame date, 23000 
livres Tournois. 4. By another of November 
the 13th, 1520, 462,000 crowns. For all 
theſe ſums, the regent bound herſelf in the 
king her ſon's name, to pay Henry 2,000,000 
of crowns of gold, 35 pence "Tournois each, 
which being reduced to crowns de ſoleil, of 
38 pence, amounted to the ſum of 1,894,736 
crowns, and 32 pence Tournois. This ſum 
was to be paid at ſeveral times, viz. 47,368 
crowns, within 40 days after the date of the 
treaty ; the like ſum on the iſt of November 
next, and the ſame every {ix months, till the 
whole was paid. This made in all 40 pay- 
ments, conſequently the whole ſum mutt be 
paid in 20 years. 

It was farther agreed, by the ſame treaty, 
that, it Henry died before he had received the 
2,000,000, the arrcars were to be paid to his 
heirs and ſucceſſors; but, in caſe he out- lived 
the payment of the whole, he ſhould receive, 
during lite, an annual penſion of 100,000 
crowns, to ceaſe at his death. 

To ſecure the performance of the treaty, 
the regent was to {wear to it ſolemnly, before 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and Francis 1, was 
to ratity and ſwear to it, immediately, after 
his return into France ; moreover, Henry had 
for ſecurity, the cardinal of Bourbon, the 
dukes of Vendome and Longueville, the earls 
of St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the lords of 
Montmorency, Lautrec, and Breze, the cities 
of Paris, Lyons, Orleans, Toulouſe, Amicns, 
Bourdeaux, Tours, and Rheims. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in the ſum of 
2,000,000 of crowns due to Henry, there. was 
no deduction of what he had received from 
Francis I, from the year 1515, to their rup- 
ture. This was all the advantage Henry made, 
which was not very great, conſidering how 
little punctual the king of France was in his 
payments. 

By a third treaty, the regent engaged to 
pay to Mary, Henry's ſiſter, queen dowager 
of France, all the arrears of her dowry, at ſe- 
veral payments, viz. 5000 crowns within 40 
days after the date of the treaty, and a like 
ſum every ſix months, till the whole was diſ- 


enjoy her dowry, for the future. 

There was alſo a fourth treaty, which ran, 
that the king of Scotland ſhould be reckoned 
in the number of the allics of France, but on 
condition the Scots committed no act of ho- 
ſtility againſt England, after the 25th of De- 
cember next. 

Laſtly, by a fiſth treaty, it was agreed, that 
the court of France ſhould conſent, neither 
directly, nor indirectly, that the duke of Al- 
bany ſhould return into Scotland, during the 
minority of James V. | 

All theſe ſeveral treaties, which properly 
were only different articles of one and the ſame 
treaty, were ratitied and ſworn by the * 
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ney to Scotland, for new inſtructions. In the 1526. 


1525. of France, and confirmed by the parlia- 
Wy ww menis of Paris, Toulouſe, and Bourdeaux; 
and the lords and cities, that were to 
be ſccurities, gave their bonds. Finally, 
Francis I, ſent a ratification under his own 

hand, and dated the 27th of December. 
A grant of But after having done the king's affairs, the 
the regent cardinal forgot not himſelf; for there is, in the 
to the car- Collection of the Publick Acts, the regent's 
2 , bond of the 18th of November, to pay the 
{+ cardinal the arrears of the penſion granted 
him, in lieu of the adminiſtration of the biſhop- 
rick of Tournay, being four years and a half, 


amounting to the ſum of 29,793 crowns of P 


gold de ſoleil ; moreover, ſhe declared, that 
tor ſeveral other weighty reaſons, there was 
due to the cardinal 100,000 crowns of gold, 
theſe two ſums making together, 121, 898 crowns 
de ſoleil, were to be paid in ſeven years, by 
half-yearly equal payments. 

The regent The defenſive league between France and 

takes heart. England, being, thus, concluded and ſigned, 
the regent began to be a little more at eaſe, and 
better able to diſpute upon the terms of the king, 
her ſon's liberty; beſides, ſne had reaſon to hope, 
the king of England's declarations would help 
to determine the pope and Venetians, whole 
fears alone hindered them from forming a 
league againſt the emperor; and, indeed, it 
will, hereafter, be ſeen, they altered their 
mea{ures, upon hearing what the king of Eng- 
land had done. In the interim, the emperor 
receiving advice ot the treaty of Moore, re- 
called his ambaſſadors, who were ſtill in Eng- 
land, and Henry did the ſame, with regard 
ro his, in Spain. Soon after, Charles concluded 
his marriage wich Iſabella of Portugal, by ver- 
tue of a diſpenſation brought him by cardinal 
Salviati, who delivered it to him, after the con- 
cluſion of the torementioned treaty. 

The af- Whilſt the affairs of Europe took a new 

fairs of turn, by the effects of the battle of Pavia, and 


Scotland. the French king's captivity, there was no o- 


Buchanan. ther alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except, 
that the earl of Angus, who was to hold the 
adminiſtration but tour months, did not think 
fit to reſign, when his time was expired; 
whereupon the earl of Argyle withdrew, great- 
ly diflatisfied, but the carl of Lenox, tho like- 
wile diſpleaſed, ftill remained at court. In 
the interim, the queen and the earl of Arran, 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmindful 
of their affairs; for the earl of Lenox's diſcon- 
tent giving them room to hold intelligence 
with him, they perſuaded him to inſtill into 
the king a deſire, to be freed from the earl of 
Angus ; but as there was occaſion for great 
precaution to deceive that lord's vigilance, it 
was not till the next year, that the king found 
an opportunity to attempt the execution of 
his deſign. 
A truce In the beginning of the year, the court of 
berween Scotland had ſent an ambally to England, at 
England the head whereof was the carl of Caſſus, to 
"og 1 treat of the king's ee with the prin- 
hages ceſs Mary; but as ſeveral difficulties occurred, 
Act. Pub, the truce, which was to expire the 26th of 
January, was prolonged to the 23d of March, 
to give the carl of Caſlils time to take a jour- 


interim, it was not poſſible to conclude any 
thing, becauſe, in all appearance, Henry had 
no intention to give his only daughter and 
heir, to the king of Scotland ; for, indeed, it 
does not appear, what advantage could be 
reaped by this marriage; beſides, as he then 
intended to join with France, it was no long- 
er his intereſt to manage the Scots. 

Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, 


the emperor had a great advantage, in his ne- Negotiati- 
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gotiations, at Rome and Madrid; for, by re- ons at 


ſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the 
ope and Venetians would abandon France, 
and, by deſiſting from his demand ot the duchy 
of Burgundy, he could be certain Francis 
would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 
himſelf much with the concerns of Italy ; but 
he could not reſolve to do either, and that 
made the negotiations ſo tedious. After the 
treaty of Moore was ſigned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed; for the pope was grown 
more courageous, and finding himfeli deceived 
by the emperor, who in a ſecond ratification 
of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Storza in 
a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that 
without the reſtitution of the Milaneſe, there 
was no peace to be expected. The emperor 
had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis I, ſecing 
himſelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be 
ſtill more incompliant with reſpect ro Burgun- 
dy; ſo, perceiving there was no way to pre- 
vent a league, which was going to unite ſo 
many princes againſt him, he was in great per- 


one, 


plexity. There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily re- 


ſolving either to maintain, without any ally, 
the impending war, or to make peace with 


France. Both were equally perplexing. In 


chuſing, war, he knew not where to find mo- 
ney, and in making, with his priſoner, a for- 
ced peace, he could not expect to reap from 
his victory, the advantages he propoſed. Hap- 
pily for him, Francis, tired of his captivity, 
freed him from this perplexity, by offering to 
reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had hi- 
therro been the main obſtacle to a peace. 
After that, the emperor readily and ſeriouſly 
treated with him, whereas before he had on- 
ly amuſed him. Soon after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The 
chief articles, to which Francis ſubmitted, were 
theſe; beſides many others, which it would be 
needleſs to recite. 


That the king of France ſhould marry queen Treaty of 


Leonora, the emperor's ſiſter, and have with Madrid. 


her 200,000 crowns of gold. 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed, on the 
loth of March, and the ſame day ſhould de- 
= to the emperor, his two ſons, in ho- 

2 

That he ſhould reſign to the emperor, the 
duchy of Burgundy, in full ſovereignty. 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage, the 
emperor owed him for Flanders and Artois. 

hat he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, 


Milan, Aſti, Tournay, Liſle, and Heſdin, 


&c. 
That he ſhould perſuade Henry d' Albret 
to reſign the kingdom of Navarre to the 
3; W emperor, 


Jan. 14. 


WAS 


Guicciard, 


P 


1526. emperor, or, at leaſt, ſhould give him no aſ- 
ſitance. 
| That within 40 days, he ſhould reſtore the 
duke of Bourbon, and all his party, to their 
eſtates. 

That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chalons, 
prince of Orange, and Michael Antonio de 
Saltzzo, to their principalities. 
| i bar he ſhould give no fort of affiſtance to 
| the duke of Guelders, and aftcr that prince's 
| death, ſhould ule his bett endeavour, to cauſe 
| his towns to fall into the emperor's hands. 
| That he ſhould pay the king of England 
I 
| 


$00,000 crowns, which the emperor owed 
him. 
That when the emperor went to Italy, to 
| receive the imperial crown, he ſhould lend him 
4 12 gallies, four large ſhips, and a land army, or 
[| 200,000 crowns, inſtead of the army. 
| Laitly, he promiſed upon the word and ho- 
| nou: of a prince, to execute all theſe articles, 
[ or, in caſe of non-pertormance, to return pri- 
| ſoner into Spain. 


bre li Francis had not been fo haſty, to offer 
5 the duchy of Burguady, he would, probably, 


airs ax have faved himſelt many troubles, and avoided 
the time of reproaches, which much concerned his honour. 
the treaty At the time, the treaty of Madrid was con- 
of Madrid. cluded, Charles was under very great per- 
plexities; for beſides thoſe already mention- 
ed, he knew that the princes and hans-towns 
of Germany, that had embraced Luther's doc- 
tiine, began to take meaſures, to ſecure them- 
{elves trom the calamities they were daily 
thicatened with. To this was added, the dread 
ot a Tu kiſh invaſion, in Hungary, which great- 
ly concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the 
ncighbourhood of Auſtria. So, in all likeli- 
hood, if Francis had not been ſo haſty, the 
emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur- 
gundy, than been expoſed to ſo many ene- 
mies at once. Theſe were the reat motives 
that obliged him to haſten the concluſion of 
the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inftan- 
ces and oppoſition of many ot his counſellors, 
who repreſented to him, that he would be in- 
failibly diſappointed. His chancellor even re- 
fuſcd to ſign it, but as he believed he had 
{trong reaſons to run that hazard, he abſo- 
jutely concluded, in a belief, that it was the 
ſole means to prevent the league againſt him. 
Whatever happened, he hoped to be free, at 
moſt, by reſtoring Storza to Milan, which, 
however, he did not intend to do, but at the 
Wnt laſt extremity. In the intertm, by reſolving 
- to inſiſt upon that article, he rendered all his 
WW - meaſures ineffectual ; he loſt his priſoner, with- 
out obtaining Burgundy, or preventing the 
league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining many attacks, 
he was* as will be ſeen, forced to part with 
the duchy of Milan. Bur where is the prince, 
let his abilities be never ſo great, that can fore- 
ſce all the conſequences of his own policy ? 
When Charles V, ſigned the treaty of Ma- 
drid, he imagined to dv a very advantageous 
thing. Indeed, Francis would have dearly 
purchaſed his liberty, it, when he ſigned the 
treaty, he had really intended to keep it ; but 
it is too manifeſt, that when he gave his 
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word, he deſigned to break it, ſince he had 1526. 
no ſooner ſet foot in his own dominions ; Ly 


but he refuſed to ratify the treaty. This 
was fo little expected by the emperor, 
that, immediately, after the concluſion of the 
peace, he wrote to the pope, that tho' he had 
ene to reſtore Storza to Milan, it was, 

owever, on condition, that Sforza cleared 
himfelf of the crime of felony and treaſon, 
laid to his charge; adding, that ſince the prin- 
ces of Italy wiſhed, he would not give the 
duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand, 
his brother, he would preſent it to the duke 
of Bourbon, in caſe Sforza was found guilty. 
Clement VII, being informed of the condi- 
tions of the treaty of Madrid, preſently gueſ- 
ſed, that Francis had accepted of them only 
to obtain his releaſe, without intending to per- 
form them. In this belief, he Kill inſiſted up- 
on Storza's reſtoration, without terms, being 
willing, before he engaged with the emperor, 
to ſee what the king of France would do. 
The ſenate of Venice being of the ſame 
mind, not a little contributed to keep the pope 
in his reſolution. 


What theſe ſubtle politicians had foreſcen, prancis 
came to paſs; tor Francis was no ſooner arrived arrives in 
in his own territories, but he mounted a Tur- bis domi- 


kiſh horſe, and rid full ſpeed to St. John de 


Luz, from whence he went, next day, io Bay- Act. pub. 


onne; and the 17th of March, he ſigned 
bonds to the king of England, for the ſums 
in which his mothcr, the regent, had engaged 
him. By the way, the hiſtorians place this 
prince's deliverance, on the 18th of March, 
and yet theſe bonds are dated, at Bayonne, 
the 17th of the ſame month. When he came 
to Bayonne, Lanoy, who accompanicd him, 
as ambaſlador, prayed him to ratily the treaty 
of Madrid; but the king told him, that hav- 
ing exceeded in the treaty, the power of a 
King of France, in granting the duchy of Bur- 
gundy to the emperor, he mult proceed to 
the performance by fair means, and endeavour 


to obtain the conſent of the Burgundians, and 


the approbation of the reſt of his ſubjecis; 
that, however, he deſigned to execute the 
treaty, but wanted a little time to 430 
for it. This anſwer might have ſufficiently 
ſhewn the ambaſſador, what the king intend- 
ed. He followed him, however, to Bourdeaux, 


where the king's firſt care was to ratify the 


treaty concluded, at Moore, with the king of 
England. From Bourdeaux he came to Cog- 
nac, where he made ſome ſtay, with the vice- 
roy of Naples, ſtill in his train, who preſſed him, 
from time to time, to ratify and execute the 
treaty of Madrid, or return to Spain, accordin 
to his oath. To this the king, to be e 
alledged three reaſons, which were far from 
being ſatisfactory to the ambaſſador. The 
firſt was, that it was not in his power to rc- 
ſign Burgundy, becauſe the kings of France 
not being proprietors of their dominions, it 
was not lawful for them to alienate any part. 
The ſecond, that he was compclled to ſign 
the treaty of Madrid. The third, that by 
his coronation oath, he had ſworn not to ali- 
enate any part of his kingdom, and this oath 
| | annulled 
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1526. annulled that which he had taken at Madrid. 
Wa The ambatſador anſwered to the firſt, that 
tho he could not alienate any of his provinces, 
that was not to be underſtood of dominions 
unjuſtly acquired by the ctown of Ftance, as 
was the dachy of Burgandy. To the ſecond 
he replied, that it was left to his choice, ci- 
ther to remain in the ſtare the chance of war, 
and the will of God had thrown him into, or 
to be freed by a treaty ; that he had even ſol- 
licited it, and it was difficult to conceive, 
wherein the force he complained of conſiſted. 
To the third he faid, that when the king 
ſwore to the treaty of Madrid, he was not ig- 
norant of his coronation oath, and, probably, 
did not believe the ſecond contrary to the 
firſt; that if it was otherwiſe, there would be 
reaſon to think, he had intended to impoſe 
upon the emperor's eaſineſs. Without exa- 
mining, here, either the king's reaſons, ox 
the ambaſſador's anſwers, it ſuffices ro ſay, in 
a word, the king was already reſolved. 

The pope, the Venetians, and the diike 
| of Milan, plainly foreſeeing, Francis would 
tian anbal- leruple to Execute the treaty of Madrid, had 
go to the {cnt ambaſſadors to him, who found him, at 
king at Coguac. They were received with great ci- 
Cognac. vilities, and the king, immediately, entered 

into treaty with them, concerning a league a- 

eainſt the emperor. The league was conclad- 

ed, indeed, at Cognac, the 17th of May, 
between the pope, the King of France, the 

duke of Milan, and the Venetians; but it 

was not publiſhed till a month after, Francis 
retending he could nor ratify it, till he had 

hay the ratifications of the other allies. 

The viceroy of Naples, having ſome norice of 

it, ſummoned the kin”, for the laſt time, to 

execute the treaty of Madrid. Whereupon 

Francis told him plainly, it was not in his 

power to reſign Burgundy, tho' he had pro- 

Francs miſed it; but to ſhew him, he deſired to live 
offers ia friendſhip with the emperor, his maſter, 

2,090,000 he oftered to give him 2,000,000 of crowns of 
oy jo gold, as an equivalent for Burgundy, and punc- 
B:roungy, tually to perform the reſt of the treaty. 

The em-. Thus, the emperor's meaſures were entire- 
peror will ly broken. He had the king of France no 
abate no- longer in his power, and yet, was not leſs 
thing. obliged to ſuſtain the efforts of the league, 
newly concluded againſt him; not to mention 
the king of England, who, probably, would 
one time or other, act offenſively. His whole 
reſuge conſiſted in having the king of France's 
two ſons, in hoſtage ; but his embarraſſment 
was not capable of making him yield on this oc- 
caſion; for hc choſe to run all hazards, rather 


The pope's 


and Vene- 


than conſent to the leaft alteration of the 


treaty of Madtid. His refolution being noti- 
fied to Francis, the league was ptbſiſhed, at 
Cognac, the 11th of Juhe. Two things ha- 
ſtened the concluſion of this league. The fitit, 
that the caſtle of Milan, beſieged by the Im- 
perialiſts, being hard prefled, wanted a ſpee- 
dy relief, and the pope atid Venetians durſt 
not ſend theit troops into the field, before 
they were allured of the league with France. 


The ſecond, that the king of Ftance defigning 


do oſſer the emperor 2, 86080 of crowns in 
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lien of Burgundy, he believed this offer would 1526. 
meet with a reader acceptance after the con- ya 
cluſion of the ſeague. Ir is certain, this was 
his ſole view; and; i his offer had been ac- 
cepted, he would never have ratified the league 
of Cognac. Nay, after the league was pub- 
liſhed, neither himſelf nor the king of Eng- 
land, ever made any conſiderable effort againſt 
the emperor, their intent being only to fright- 
en him, and obtain the reſtitution of the rwo 
hoſtages, upon reaſonable terms. Thus, for 
once, the Italians were the dupes of the 
French and the Engliſh, which deſerves no- 
tice, as a thing vety uncommon. In the in- 
terim, Francis and Henry, to continue their 
game, made a new treaty, promiſing, never 
to make peace with the emperor, unleſs he 
would reſtore the hoftages, and pay Henry 
what he owed him; but this treaty, obliged 
obliged them not to take arms, to procure 
each other the ſatisfaction they demanded. 

The pope and the Venetians relying on the 
aſſiſtance of France and England, ſent their in- a8. 
troops into the held, commanded by the dake my take 
of Urbino, who ſuffered the cattle of Milan the ficid. 
to be taken, and cauſed an attempt upon Ge- Guicciard, 
noa to miſcarry, for want of ſending the al- 


I 


The pope's 
and chehe⸗ 


lies a ſupply of 1500 men. Guicciardini in- 


ſinuates, in ſeveral places, that the duke act- 
ed but faintly againſt the emperor, who was 
very weak in Italy, and that the duke of 
Bourbon, who was returned to Milan, would, 
if the leaſt preſſed, have been infallibly con- 
ſtrained to abandon the city. | 

Whilſt the duke of Urbino indire&ly fa- The Co- 
voured the emperor, the duke of Seſſa, the lonna's 
>, an ambaſſador, at Rome, and Hugo de ebe _ 
Moncada, who commanded, at Naples, in the — K 
vicetoy's abſence, ſupplied, other ways, the Guicciard. 
weakneſs of the Imperialifts, by exciting the 
Colonna's to make war upon the pope, whiltt 
his troops were in the duchy of Milan. This 
unexpected invaſion, which the pope could a- 
ſeribe only to the ſollicitations of the emperor, 
or his miniſters, cauſed him to reſolve to ſend 
into the kingdom of Naples, the army, un- 
der the command of the duke of Urbino, in 
the Milaneſe, and, to that end, he obtained 
the conſent of the Venetians. But the duke 
of Seſſa, to avoid the invaſion, the kingdom 
of Naples was threatned with, ſo ordered it, 
that the Colonna's gave the pope all the ſa- 
tisſaction he defired. The agreement was 
made at Rome, the 22d of Auguſt, and the 
duke of Urbino was countermanded. 

But about a month after, when the pope They en- 
leaſt expected it, the Colonna's, with 5 or ter Rome 
6000 men entered Rome, in the night, be- on a ſud- 
tween the 19th and 2oth of September, and den. 
ſo alarmed the pope, that he retired in a fright, 55 . 
to the caſtle of St. Angelo. As he was not caſtle of 
very fafe in that caſtle, where he had nothing St. Angelo? 
to maintain a ſiege, Moncada went to him, Guicciard. 
and repreſetiting the danger he was in, and 
that, befides, Rome was going to be plunder- 


ed, he perſuaded him to make a ſeparate truce 
with the emperor, for tour months. This was 
more than the emperor wanted, who had now 
ordered levies to be made in Germany, and 

was 
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1526, was about to ſend back Lanoy to Naples, with a 
WA good body of Spaniſh troops. When the truce 
was ſigned, the pope's forces, which ſerved 
under the duke of Urbino, were recalled to 

Rome. 
Clement In the interim, the pope was extremely ſur- 
VII. feigns priſed at Francis's flowneſs, who, tho' princi- 
to intent. pal au hor of the league, made yet no effort 


to go to k : 
Spain, to oblige the emperor to reſtore his ſons. 


| * The king of England's indolence aſtoniſhed 


him no leſs, becauſe not knowing that the league 
concluded at Moore, was only defenſive, he 
had imagined the two kings were to attack the 
emperor, with all their forces. So, to excite 
them, by raiſing their jealouſy, he declared, he 
intended to go into Spain, and concert means 
with the emperor, to procure the peace of Eu- 
rope. This declaration very much confounded 
the French and Engliſh ambaſladors; for they 
were afraid there was ſome hidden myſtery, in 
ſo extraordinary a journey, and, therefore, 
uſed their beſt endeavour to difluade the pope 
from it. But Henry uſed a more effect al 
means, Viz. a preſent of 30,000 ducats, which 
entirely diverted the pretended deſign of this 
journcy. 
The pope Soon after, Clement VII. broke his agree- 
breaks the ment with the Colonna's, and ordered the 
Stechen troops, he had ſent for to Rome, to march in- 
Colonna's, to their territories, having excommunicated 
Guicciard, them, and deprived Pompeo Colonna of the 
cardinalare. He affirmed, that his treaty with 
them was void, becauſe he was forced to it. 
He thereby juſtified, in ſome meaſure, Fran- 
cis's proceedings, whom, on the ſame pre- 
tence, he had abſolved from his oath, at Ma- 


drid. 
Frond- Whilſt theſe things paſſed, at Rome, the 
ſpers baron de Frondſperg was marching from Ger- 
lealy © many towards Italy, with an army of 13 or 


Belly. 14909 men, raiſed for the emperor's ſervice. 
Whereupon, the duke of Urbino, who kept the 

duke of Bourbon, as it were beſieged, in Mi- 

lan, quitred the neighbourhood of that City, 

under colour of oppoſing the paſlage of the Ger- 

mans. In the interim, the pope was not a little 
embarraſſed; for the truce was ſoon to expire; 

! Frondſperg was marching to Italy, and the 
viceroy of Naples was now in the iſland of Cor- 

ſica, leading to Naples a ſtrong reinforcement 

of Spaniards. In the mean time, the king of 

France was making no preparations to ſupport 

his allies, and the king of England ſhewed the 

ſame remiſſneſs. In the interim, Frondſperg, 

ſtill continuing his march, arrived in the - 

tuan, where the prince of Orange came to join, 

and ſerve under him, as a volunteer. Afterwards, 

about the middle of December, he repaired to 

the borders of the Milaneſe, the duke of Urbi- 

no not being able or willing to oppoſe his 

march. Here he expected the duke of Bour- 

bon, who was to come and join him; but was 

not yet in condition to execute that deſign. The 
difficulty ſprung, from his having no money to 

pay his troops, who poſitively refuſed to go out 
of the city, betore they had receivd their arrears, 
and even threatened to ſack the town. There 
was no other way to hinder them from execu- 
ting their threats, than to take the plate belong- 


of ENGLAND. 


ing to the churches. This ſerved to pay part 1526. 
of what was due to the troops, who had ſcarce Www 


received any. thing ſince the battle of Pavia, fo 
deſtitute of money was the emperor. The 
duke of Bourbon made uſe of another expe- 
dient to increaſe his treaſure; and, that was, 
to cauſe the chancellor Morone to be condemn- 
ed to die, who, to redeem his like, gave him 
20,000 ducats. He afterwards became one of 
his chief counſellors. 


Whilſt the duke of Bourbon was employed Lanoy ar- 
in raiſing money, Lanoy, who was come to Na- rives at 
ples with a body of Spaniſh troops, amuſed the Naples, 
pope with negotiations, tending only to hinder ” 


him from taking ſure meaſures, by putting him 
in hopes of a ſpeedy agreement with the empe- 
ror. Theſe hopes, however, became more and 
more remote, after Frondſperg's arrival. Whilſt 
Milan was in danger, the emperor had inti- 
mated to the pope, that if he deſired Franceſ- 


co Storza to be brought to his tryal, it was on- 


ly to fave the honour of the empire, and he 
would give the judges private orders to de- 
clare him innocent; but after the arrival of the 
Germans, he demanded ſuch a pecuniary repa- 
ration, that Storza was by no means able to 
raiſe the ſum required. Wheretore, the em- 
peror pretended that the pope, the Ventians, 
and the Florentines ſhould be his ſecurities. 


The pope and the Venctians had expected, Francis 
that, immediately, after the concluſion of the deccives 


cague of Cognac, Francis would ſend a ſtiong 


army into Italy, and with the king ot England, tians. 
make a powertul diverſion upon the borders of Guicciard. 


Spain and Flanders. But, as we have ſcen, 
they were very much miſtaken; for Francis 
had concluded the league only to frighten his 
enemy, and in hopes it would cauſe him to ac- 
cept ot the offered equivalent. He was deſirous 
to avoid a war, and even thought himſelt ſoſur 
of ſucceeding, by that means, that he had made 
with the king of England, no treaty to oblige 
them to take arms, unleſs they were attacked. 
Thus, Henry knowing the king of France's 
diſpoſition, took care to go no faſter than he. 


Expreſſes and envoys from the pope and the 
Venetians frequently came to the two courts, 


to ſollicit them to war, but it was to no pur- 
poſe. On the contrary, even after the pope 
and the Venetians had ſolemnly declared war 
__ the emperor, Francis {ent the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux to make him again the ſame offer 
of 2,000,000 of crowns in lieu of the duchy of 
Burgundy ; but the emperor rejected it with 
diſdain, and charged the ambaſlador to tell his 
maſter, he had acted like a knave and a villain, 
and ought not to have forgot their laſt conver- 
ſation. | Probably, the ambaſſador thought not 
proper to diſcharge ſo ungrateful a commil- 
ſion. This, afterwards, occaſioned a miſtake, 
which was not favourable to the king of 
France. 


Whilſt Italy, France, and Spain were in agi- Wolſey 
tation, Henry lived peaceably in his kingdom, obtain 


and the cardinal, his favourite, was wholly 


employed about his college, at Oxtord, for Act. pub. 


which, he inceſſantly obtained freſh grants 
from the pope and the king. The pope durſt 
not refuſe him any thing, at a time when he 
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1526. thought he wanted his credit, to incline the 
king, his maſter, to war; and Henry was al- 
ways ready to give him marks of his affeEtion, 
by confirming whatever was granted by the 
pope. This condeſcenſion of the pope and the 
kinz, proved fatal to ſeveral little monaſteries, 
which were ſuppreſſed by the cardinal, and the 
revenues applied to his college. 

Ever ſince the publiſhing of the league of 
Cognac, the pope and Venetians had uſed their 
vor conſtant endeavours, to perſuade Henry not 
lien inc oy to come into it, but declare himſelf pro- 
the league TECtor. It is eaſy to gueſs with what view they 
of Cogaac. paid him this deterence ; for they hoped to find 

him the ſame as formerly, ever 1cady to be en- 
ſnared, and to laviſh away his mony for the at- 
fairs of others. There are, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts, ſeveral credentials of the 
Venctian ambaſſadors, addreſſed to the king, 
the queen, and the cardinal, probably, to preſs 
the king to come into this league. There 1s, 
likewiſe, Clement VII's commiſſion to Hubert 
Gambata and Giovanni Baptiſta Sanga, to treat 
with Henry. In this commiſſion, the pope ſaid, 
that the circumſtances of the times forcing the 
allics to conclude a league, without the king of 
England's participation, they had, however, 
agreed, to declare him protector. Wheretore, 
he empowered his two envoys to treat with 
that monarch, upon his entering into the league, 
and to change or alter the articles, as ſhould be 
agreed with him, nay, to annul ir entirely, if 
it was thought neceſſary, and conclude another. 
Moreover, de gave them powers too ſettle with 
him, the penſion which was to be adjudged to 
him, as protector of the league, if he would 
pleaſe to accept of the title; but this penſion, 
as appears elſewhere, was to be raiſed upon the 
duchy of Milan and the kingdom of Naples, 
alter they were conquered. Thus, upon the 
hopes of an imaginary penſion, the pope meant 
ro perſuade Henry to declare war with the em- 
peror, and conſequently to draw him into very 
g:ear and real expences. But for once, Henry 
would not be his dupe ; for he knew, by expe- 
rience, what it was to join with the popes for 
the Italian affairs. 
Thebarcte This ycar was fought the famous battle of 
of Mobatz, Mohatz, in Hungary, between Lewis II, king 
in Hunga- of that country, and Soliman, emperor of the 
ry. "Turks. Lewis loſt the day, and was drowned, 
Cuicclard. in a moraſs . The death of this prince was a 
freſh ſource of calamities for Hungary. Ferdi- 
nand of Auſtria, the emperor's brother, who 
had married Lewis's ſiſter Ann, prerended to 
the crown of that kingdom, and had for com- 
etitor John de Zapol, wayvode of Tranſilvania. 
They were both elected by two different par- 
tics; but John put himſelf under the protec̃ti- 
on of Soliman, who cauſed him to be crowned 
at Buda, whi!ft Ferdinand was taking meaſures 
to proſecute his right. , 

The affairs of S>otlond {till remained, in the 
ſeme ſituation, except, that in the courſe of this 
year, the queen's and earl of Arran's or 


The pope 


endca- 


The affairs 
of Scot- 
land. 
Buchanan. 
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Hamilton's faction, attempted to take away 1526. 
the King's perſon, from the earl of Angus; but Www, 
the attempt miſcarrying, the earl was ſeverely 
revenged of the perſons concerned. 

The pope and Venetians had begun the war, Francis 
in Italy, in the ſole expectation, that Francis __ — 
would ſend thither a powerful army, and the 2 
king of England make a diverſion from the ons of the 
Low-Countries, or, at leaſt, according to cu- pope and 
ſtom, furniſh money for maintaining the war. Lenetlans. 
The eaſineſs wherewith he had been amuſed in Sud. 
the former wars, cauſed his money to be relied 
on, as 4 ſure aid, tho when a peace or truce 
was made, his intereſts were not thought of. 

But the ſcene was changed; for Henry, grown 
more wiſe by experience, was no longer willing 
to find money for the affairs of others ; beſides, 
the treaſure left him by the king, his father, 
being long ſince exhauſted, he could raiſc mo- 
ney only by means of the parliament, who al- 
ways framed difficulties, or made him pur- 
chaſe their ſubſidies, with ſome extraordinary 
favours. So Francis not finding in him the 
ſame diſpoſitions as formerly, feared to engage 
too far, before he was ſecure of his aſſiſtance. 
He perceived, he was no longer inclined to fa- 
vour the emperor as before; but that did not 
ſuffice ; for it was alſo neceſſary, to perſuade 
him to join in the league of Italy, otherwiſe 
the whole charge of the war muit have fallen 
uponFrance,which was, however, drained of men, 
money, and generals. For this reaſon, his view 
was to induce the emperor, through fear of the 
—.— to accept the equivalent offered him 
tor Burgundy, and to continue the war in Ita- 
ly, only till that prince was reſolved, or the 
king of England entirely engaged. To that 
end, he made the pope and Venetians large 
promiſes, to hinder them from being impati- 
ent, but performed them very ill. A imall 
body of troops levied in Italy, commanded by 
the marquels ot Saluzzo, was, hitherto, all thar 
he contributed for the league, whereof he was 
himſelf the author and head. In the interim, 
the pope was extremely uneaſy at ſeeing the 
ſlowneſs, or rather coldneſs of the two mo- 
narchs, on whom he relied. Indeed, he had 
no cauſe to complain of Henry, who had made 
him no promiſe, and yet he ceaſed not earneſt- 
ly to preſs him to undertake the defence of the 


church, as if the church could have not ſubſiſt- 


ed, if the emperor remained maſter of Milan; 
but he received only general anſwers, Henry 
being unwilling to engage in the affairs of Ita- 
ly, where he could reap no advantage. In the 
mean time, the pope was at an expence which 
threw him into great ſtreights; for which rea- 
ſon, he privately continued, with the viceroy 
of Naples, a negotiation, with intent to haſten 
or retard it, according to the proceedings. of 
the kings of France and England. In this he 
acted agreeably to his real temper, which 
made him conſider the having always two 
ſtrings to his bow, as the ſureſt maxim of po- 
licy ; but he was always :{o unfortunate as to 


* Lewis, with an army of 20,000, engaged 300,000 Turks. By his defeat and death, moſt part of Hungary was 


loſt, with the lives of 200,000 Hungarians, who were cut off by the Turks, in the following rencounters. 


This 


Lewis, was born without a skin, had a beard at 15 years of age, at 18 his hairs were gray, aud he was drowned 


in his 20th, Heylin, 
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peror from keeping the duchy of Milan, to 
that end it was, that he would have the kings 
of France and England make conſiderable et- 
forts; after which, he would not have ſcru- 
pled to forſake them, provided the emperor 
had ſatisfied him upon that article. Francis 
was in no better diſpoſition with regard to his 
allies; for his view was to recover his ſons 
out ot Spain; and, could he have ſucceeded 
by treating alone with the emperor, he would 
have little regarded the concerns of the pope 
and Venetians. As for the republick of Ve- 
nice, it was of great conſequece to her, that 
the emperor ſhould not remain maſter of the 
Milaneſe, and her expences to hinder it, was 
nothing in compariſon of the prejudice ſhe 
would have received, if rhe emperor had peace- 
ably held that duchy. So, never ceaſing to 
ſollicir the kings of France and England, ſhe 
continued the war, tho* faintly, in expecta- 
tion that theſe two monarchs would bear 
the greateſt part of the charge. The nego- 
tiations which the pope ſtill continued with 
the viceroy of Naples, afforded the Vene- 
tians a plauſible reaſon, not to exert themſelves, 
becauſe they were afraid, his inconſtancy would 
render all their endeavours ineffectual. The 
emperor, on his part, was no leſs embarraſſed. 
As he had but little money, a vigorous war 
muſt have annoyed him very much; and, 
therefore, finding the king of France made no 
mo efforts, he did not haſten the ſending of 
reſh ſupplies into Italy, for fear of raifing the 
attention of his enemics ; beſides, ſinee Frond- 
ſperg's arrival with the German troops, he 
thought himſelf ſtrong enough to keep the 
duchy of Milan, which was then his chief 
view. Such was the diſpoſition of theſe 

tentates, in the beginning of the year 1527. 

e muſt now {ce what paſſed in Italy, during 
this year, becauſe it ſerves for foundation to 
all the events ſpoken of hereafter. 

The duke of Bourbon was under inconceiv- 
able difficulties, for wapt of money to pay his 
troops. After frequent exactions upon the 
inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw no way to main- 
tain his army any longer, without danger of 
cauſing a general revolt in that great city, 
which was reduced to deſpair. On the other 
hand, the Germans brought into Italy, by 
Frondſperg, had received no pay ſince their 
liſting; therefore, it was 9 either to 
pay them what was due, or furniſh them 
wherewithal to make themſelves amends, in 
ſome other place, or reſolve to {ce the arm 
disband, on which the emperor wholly relied. 
Jo ſatisſy the troops, there was no other 
way but to lead them into the territorics of the 
church, of Florence, or of Venice. But the 
Venetian towns were too well provided, to at- 
ford any hopes of booty from thence ; clpe- 
cially as the duke of Bourbon had no artille- 
ry; belides, very likely, he was ſure the duke 
of Urbino would net oppoſe his deſigns, pro- 
vided he did not moleſt the republick, So, 


determining to maintain his army upon the 


popc's territories, he left 7 or $000 Germans, 
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1527. reap from his artifices, fruits contrary to his 
hopes. As his ſole view was to hinder the em- 


at Milan, under the command of Antonio de 1527. 
Leva, and went and joined Frondſperg in the Www 
Plaiſantin, where he ſtayed ſome time, to 

raiſe contributions. 

Before the duke of Bourbon departed from A war be- 
Milan, the viceroy of Naples had brought an cen = 
army upon the borders of the eccleſiaſtical rey of 
ſtare, to make a diverſion, and force the pope Naples. 
to recall the troops he had ſent to the duke 
of Urbino, ſince the expiration of the truce. 

The approach of this army, had obliged the 
pope to raiſe troops to defend his dominions, 
not having Oden 14 roper to recall thoſe in 
Lombardy. Hence he faw himſelf engaged 
in an unuſual expence. Hitherto, the +. 9m 
had found means to wage war at the charge 
of others, and Clement VII. had been in 
hopes to do the ſame. He had granted Fran- 
cis a tenth upon the clergy of France, which 
he was to divide with him ; beſides that, Fran- 
cis had promiſed, to find 40,000 crowns a 
month for the league, and 20,000 for the 
pope, in particular. But of all this, he had yer 

aid but 10,000 crowns. Thus, the pope 

w himſelf over-burdened, without knowing 
how to get clear of this incumbrance, ſince it 
was no leſs difficult to raiſe money, than dan- 

erous to make a ſeparate peace, in {ach a 
unEture. In the interim, Henry VIII, being 
informed of his neceſſities, and fearing he 
would relinquiſh rhe league, ſent him 30,000 
ducats, which helped to comſort him a little, 
and keep him in the reſolution to continue the 
war. 

It is needleſs to give the particulars of this A truce 
war, between the pope and the viceroy of between 
Naples. Ir ſuffices ro obſerve, that whilit it ay * 
laſted, the pope receiving advice of the duke , 
of Bourbon's march, concluded a truce with Herbert. 
the viceroy. He had ſtrong reaſons for takin | 
this courſe; for he was not only bindeed 
with the maintenance of two armies, but al- T 
ſo ſaw himſelf daily more remote from his * 
hopes, with reſpect to France and England. Wn 
Francis performed nothing of what he had R 
promiſed, and Henry ſhewed no great incli- G, 
nation to come into the league. On the other B. 
hand, the duke of Urbino's procecding, who 
commanded the army of the allies in the Mi- 
laneſe, daily grew more ſuſpicious ; beſides, 
Florence was in danger, and the pope unſafe 
in Rome itſelf. The conditions of the truce 
were : 

That it ſhould laſt eight months, that the Guicciard. 
pope ſhould pay 60,000 ducats to the duke of 

urbon's army; viz. 40, 00 on the 21ſt of 
the preſent month, and the reſt within eight 
days; and, that the imperial army ſhould 
march out of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The truce 
being publiſhed, the pope disbanded all his 
troops, except 2000 foot, and 200 horſe, and 
laid up his gallies, betore he knew the duke 
of Bourbon's intentions, who was in the midit 
of his march to Bologna. | 
The duke's troops conſiſted of 5000 men The duke 
at arms, making about 2000 horſe, 13 or of Pour- 
14000 Germans, 5000 Spaniards, 2000 Ita- bon's 
lian Foot, and a good number of light horſe tb. 
of the ſame nation. This army departed 


from 


"a, © Sx , 


He 


ard. 


The duke 
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1527. from abbut Placent ia, in February, wichout mo- 
Wy WV ney, proviſions, waggons, artillery, and ſubſiſt- 
ing only by means of the contributions raiſed 
upon their tout. The duke not being able to 
ente! Bologna, by reaſon Saluazo had thrown 
himelf in with 12000 men, ſtayed: ſome time 
in the Bologneſe, where his army made a pro- 
digious booty, Here he was informed of the 
concluſion of the truce, to which he would not 
conſent, becauſe the fam he was to have, was 
not ſufficient to pay what was due to his 
troops. Whereupon the viceroy of Naples, 
who was at Rome, came to- Florence, where 
the duke ſent an officer to-confer with him. 
As the viceroy's intention was to eauſe the 
duke of Bourbon to accept of the bruce, in 
order to ſend the imperial army into the ſtate 
of Venice, he agreed with the meſſenger, that 
the duke ſhould withdraw in five days; that 
80,000 ducats ſhould be paid him down, and 
60,000 ſome day in May. The pope hearing 
of this new agreement, disbanded the 2000 
men he had kept, to be eaſed of the charge; 
but the duke of Bourbon, whether he had in- 
tended to deceive the viceroy, or could not 
reſtrain his army, after feigning to attack Flo- 
rence, ſuddenly took the rout to Rome, lea- 
ving far behind him the army of the pope and 
Venetians, who had thrown themſelves into 
Florence. 


be pope's Great was then the alarm at Rome ; for 
diſtreſs. the pope ſeeing himſelt without troops and 
Guicciard. money, knew not whar courſe to take. In 


this diſtreſs, he committed the defence of 
Rome and himſeli, to Renzo de Ceri, who 
made him hope, that with an army, raiſed 

within the walls, he would ſceure the city from 
being inſulted. The pope truſting to his ge- 

neral's promiſes, would neither leave Rome 
himſelf, to provide for his ſafety, nor ſuſſer 
any thing to be carried from thence. 


In the interim, the duke of Bourbon pur- 


of Bour- {ting his march, wichout meeting any obſtacle, 


bon comes 


b. es appeared before Rome, on the 5th of May, 
Rome, Ihe fame day, pretending a deſign to pro- 
Guicciard, ceed to Naples, he ſent a trumpet to the 
Bellay. pope, to deſire a paſſage, which being refuſed, 
acxt morning at break of day, he approached 
= 2 the ſuburbs, by means of a very thick miſt, 
and ſtormed a breach which they had not had 
time to repair. But in the beginning of the aſ- 
, fault, histhigh-bone was broke with a musket- 
He is ſlain» hot, of which he, immediately, died. The 
prince of Orange, who was near him, throw- 
ing a cloak over his body, continued the aſ- 
| fault. At length, after two hours reſiſtance, 
the breach was forced, and the Imperialifts 
entered the ſuburbs. Whereupon the pope 
withdrew to the caſtle of St. Angelo, aecom- 
panied by 13 cardinals, all the foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction. 
In the interim, the Imperialiſts were employ- 
ed in becoming maſters of the'Tyber,which was 
not difficult, eonſidering the eonſternation the 
| whole city was in. The pope might ſtill have 
withdrawn from the caſtle of St. Angelo, and 
ſecured his perſon ; but by a ſtrange blindnelſs, 
upon news of the duke of Bourbon's death, he 
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was obſtinately bent, without any juſt reaſon, 1527 
to. ſtay in, a place where he had neither pro- 
vitions, nor ammunition, nor a garriſon ſuffi- 

cient to defend it. So many hiſtorians have 
deſcribed the ſacking of Rome, that it is The fiche 
needleſs. to inſiſt on it here; for the reader ing of 
may eaſily conceive, what the deſire of plun- Rome. 
der may cauſe an ill-diſciplined army without Guicciardy' 
a general, like this, to commit. Some hiſto- 

rians have been pleaſed to caſt the whole 

blame of the rapine and cruclty committed on 

upon the Proteſtants in Frond- 
ſperg's troops; but moſt have made no ſuch 
diſtinction, agreeing, that the Spaniards ſhe w- 

ed no more regard ſor the holy city, than the 
Germans. 

It the army of the allies had cloſely followed The over- 
dhe Imperialiſts, they might have fallen upon ſight of 
them, whilſt moſt intent upon the plunder, and 3 
probably, with ſucceſs; but, if we may be- "I 
lieve Guicciardini, the duke of Urbino ſo or- 
dered it, that the army came not before Rome, 
till the end of May, and then raiſed ſo many 
objections againſt attempting the relief of the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, that the generals agreed 
to leave the pope to come off as well as he 
could. The allies retiring the firit of Junc, Th. 
Clement capitulated the 6th, having ſent ior cope 
the viceroy of Naples to treat with him ; but 
the army, having choſen the prince ot Orange 
for general, had no great confidence in the 
viceroy, neither would be guided by. his coun- 
ſels. The pope, therefore, was torced to ig 
with the prince of Orange, and the chief 
cers of the army, the following capitulation: 

That the pope ſhould pay the army 400,000 The arti- 
ducats, viz. 100,000 down, 50,000 in 20 days, cles of che 
and 250,000 within two months, afligning tor ©*P* 


that purpoſe, a tax upon the whole ecclciiaiti- 


cal ſtate. 

Thar he ſhould deliver indo the emperor's 
hands, the caſtle of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, 
Oitia, Citta Caſtellana, Parma, Placentia, 
and Modena. 

That the pope, with the 13 cardinals, 
ſhould remain priſoners in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, till 150,000 crowns were paid, and then 

ould be conducted to Naples or Gaeta, there 
to wait the emperor's pleaſure. 

That the chevalier Gregoria Caſſali, the 
Engliſh ambaſlador, Renzo de Ceri, and all 
the reſt that were retired to the caſtle, except 
the pope and the 13 cardinals, ſhould be at 
liberty to go where they pleaſed. 

That the Cplonna's ſhould be abſolved from 
all cenſures. 

That when the pope ſhould go from Rome, 
he thould leave a legate, and the court of the 
99 

e capitulat ion being ſigned; captain Alar- The 
con, the ſame that — te . of Fran- A 
cis I, when a priſoner, entered the caſtle of Priſoner. 
St. Angelo, with three companies of Spaniards, 
and as many of Germans, and itrictly guard- 
ed the pope and cardinals. During the con- 
fuſion cauſed by the 's impriſonment, the 


Pope 
duke of Ferrara became maſter of Modena, the 
Venetians took Ravenna and Cervia, Sigil- 
| mund 
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15 27. 
8 


The impe- 
rial army 
becomes 

uſeleſs. 
uicciard. 


g . n 


* 


Henry re- 
ſol ves to 
make a 
league 
offenſive 
and defen- 
ſive with 
France. 
Herbert. 
Hollingſh. 


mund Malateſta ſeized Rimini, and the Flo- 
rentines expelling the pope's legate, recover- 
ed their liberty. 

Some time after, all the troops which were 
in the kingdom of Naples, repaiced to Rome 


to ſhare. in the booty, and glean what the a- 


varice of the Spaniards and Germans had left. 
The tmperial army, then at Rome, conſiſted 
of 12000 Germans, 8000 Spaniards, and 4000 
Italians; but the plague which preſently after 
raged among the troops, ſo diminiſhed them, 
that it is ſaid, when they came to go upon ac- 
tion, there was not 10,000 men able to bear 
arms. Inthe interim, the eager delire of plun- 
der, cauſed the emperor's affairs to be ſo ne- 
glected, that the army remained unſerviceable, 
till the end of the year ; whereas Bologna and 
the towns of la Romagna might have been 
taken, which would have rendered the empe- 
ror invinceable in Italy; beſides, this negli- 
gence gave Francis time to ſend troops into 
th{c parts, of which he would never have 
thought, it the emperor's generals had reaped 
from the taking of Rome, and the pope's cap- 
tivity, the advantages they might have natu- 
rally expected, for the ſervice of their maſter. 
It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of Eng- 
land, the recital whereof has been interrupted 
by the relation of this year's events in Italy, 
becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding of the ſequel. 

Since Francis had refuſed to execute the 
treaty of Madrid, he had never ceaſed to preſs 
Hen: y to come into the league of Cognac; but 
whether Henry perceived that prince's views, 
or hoped, by managing the emperor, to make 
himſelf umpire of the peace, he had kept 
within the bounds of the defenſive league con- 
cluded, at Moore. At length, finding, that, 
probably, the pope and Venerians could not 
long maintain the war, he was afraid, the em- 
peror would become maſter of all Italy, and 
with that increaſe of power, grow too formi- 
dable to Europe. Indeed, it was eaſy to ſee, 
that to diveſt him of the ſuperioriry he was 
going to acquire upon France, England would 
one day be torced to make greater efforts 
than were neceſſary to hinder his attaining it. 
Theſe conſiderations were farther corroborat- 
ed, by the inſtances of cardinal Wolſey, whom 
Francis had taken care to gain to his intereſt, 
otherwiſe all theſe reaſons, probably, would 
have been ineffectual. 
the laſt year, Henry, had ſcent to Paris, Sir 


William Fitz-Williams, to acquaint the 72 


of France, that he was ready to join in an of- 
fenſive league with him, and give him the 
Princeſs Mary, his daughter, in marriage. 
Francis gladly embracing the propoſal, the 
treaty was begun at Paris, by the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, the Engliſh ambaſlador in or- 
dinary, and Fitz- Williams; but as ſeveral diſ- 
ficultiæs occurred, which depended. upon the 
king of England's determination, Francis 


thought it more proper to ſend ambaſſadors 


to London, and conclude it there. He made 
choice for that purpoſe of Gabriel d' Aigre- 
mont, or de Gramont, biſhop of Tarbe, and 
the viſcount of Turenne, with whom were 


So about the end of 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. | 
joined, the firſt preſident of Roan, and the 1527. 
lord de Vaux, who were already in England. Www 


Theſe ambaſſadors concluded with cardinal 


Wolſey, appointed commiſſioner to negotiate Several 
with them, three treaties, which were ſigned treaties. 


the:3oth of April, 1357, when the duke of 
Bourbon was marching to Rome. 

The firſt treaty ran: ; 

That the two kings ſhould jointly ſend am- 
baſſadors to the emperor, with offers concern- 
ing the ranſom of the two hoſtages, and to 
demand the payment of what was due to the 
king of England. 

That, if he rejected the offers, or gave no 
anſwer within 20 days, the two kings ſhould 
proclaim war againſt him. 
Another article. of this treaty contained, a 
mutual engagement for the marriage of Fran- 


cis, or his ſon, the duke of Orleans, with the 


princeſs Mary, at the king of France's choice, 
and upon ſuch terms as ſhould be agreed on, 
when the time came. Probably, this treaty 
was to be made publick, in order to induce 
the emperor to deſiſt from his claim to Bur- 
gundy, and be ſatisfied with the offered equi- 
valent. 8 
By the ſecond treaty, it was agreed: 

hat, in caſe the emperor rejected their 
propoſals, or deferred his anſwer, all com- 
merce ſhould be forbidden with his ſubjects, 
by the two kings, allowing them, however, 
40 days to withdraw their effects. 

That the two kings ſhould make war upon 
the emperor in the Low-Countries, with an 
army of 30,000 foot, and 1500 men at arms, 
and that two thirds of the foot, and all the 
horſe, ſhould be furniſhed by the king of 
France. 

That they ſhould equip a fleet, with 15000 
men, whercot the king of France ſhould find 
10,000, | 

That, if the king of Portugal, or any other 
prince or ſtate, ſhould join with the emperor, 
they ſhould be declared enemies to both the 


kings. i 

That the pope and Venetians ſhould be 

deemed included in the league, provided, they 
cont inued the war, in Italy. 
That the king of France ſhould endeavour 
to perſuade the king off Navarre, the duke 
of Gueldres, and Robert de la Mark, to make 
war upon the emperor. 

That the two kings ſhould uſe their joint 
endeavours to encourage John de Zapol, to 
proſecute his right to the crown of Hungary, 
in caſe he had not already made an alliance 
with the Turk, in order to keep the empe- 
ror's brother Ferdinand employed in thoſe 

arts. | 
: That the league ſhould be notified to the 
princes of Germany, and the two king's en- 
deavour to prevent their aſſiſting the empe- 
ror. ' 

The ſubſtance of the third treaty was : 

1. That this treaty ſhould nor derogate 
from that of Moore, which remained in force. 


2. That there ſhould be perpetual peace 


between Francis and Henry, and their reſpec- 
tive ſubjects. 


3. That 
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1527. 3. That neither of them ſhould give aid, 


or advice, to any perſon whatever, that ſhould A 


attack the dominions of the other. 

Henry renounced, for himſelf and ſuc- 
ceſſors, all right and title to the kingdom of 
France, and, in general, whatever Francis 
now poſſeſſed. 


himſelf, and ſucceſſors, to pay to Henry's ſuc- 
ceſſors an annual penſion, for ever, of 50,000 
crowns, at two payments; viz. on the 1ſt of 
May, and the iſt of November, and that the 
payment of the 


pen aſter Henry's death, without deduction 
of what ſhould remain to be paid after Hen- 
ry's deceaſe, of the 2,000,000 ſtipulated by 
the treaty of Moore. 

6. Moreover, Francis bound himſelf to 
give yearly to Henry, 15,000 crowns worth 
of ſalt of Bruage, beſides the fore-mentioned 
50,000 crowns. _ 

7. That, to prevent the objection which 
might hereafter be made, That a king can't. 
ce bind his ſucceſſors,” the two kings ſhould cauſ 
the treaty to be confirmed by the ſtates of 
their realms, and held as a perpetual and in- 
violable law. | 

8. That the treaty ſhould be approved and 
confirmed, by the archbiſhops, biſhops, prin- 
ces, dukes, earls, barons, and other great men 
of the two kingdoms, whoſe names were in- 
ſerted in this article, under forfeirure of all 
their goods ; and by the parliaments of Paris, 
Toulouſe, Roan, Bourdeaux, as well as by all 
the courts of juſtice, in England. 

Alterations The news of the r of Rome, and the 
in the ſe- pope's captivity, arriving ſhortly after the con- 
cond trea- cluſion of thele treaties, the two kings thought 
, 00 fit to alter the article of the ſecond, concern- 
the lack. ing their carrying war into the Low-Countries, 
ing of and to agree to act only in Italy; but as the 
Rome. Engliſh troops could not be tranſported into 
Herbert. Italy, without great difficulties and loſs of 
time, they agreed, that the king of France 
ſhould undertake the war alone, for a certain 
ſum, which Henry was to pay him monthly, 
till the end of October. This laſt treaty was 
ſigned the 29th of May, about three weeks 

1 — the taking of Rome. 

Henry's In conſequence of the firſt of the three trea- 
demands ties of April the zoth, Henry ſent Sir Francis 


upon the Pointz, into Spain, to demand of the emperor, 
empcror. k x d 
Hall. that as, by their former treaties, the war with 
Stow. France was carried on at a common charge, he 
would give him half the booty taken at Pavia, 
and one of the two hoſtages received from the 
French king. Pointz was accompanied with 
Clarenceux, king at arms, but incognito, that 
he might be ready to do his office, when there 
ſhould be occaſion. "The emperor eaſily per- 
ceived the king of England ſought only a pre- 
rence of quarrel ; but as it was his intereſt to 
prolong the time, he told the ambaſſador, he 
would {end his anſwer to the king, his matter, 
by an cxpreſs. 8 
Lautrec While the ambaſſador was on his way to 
eng to Spain, Francis and Henry hearing what had 
Guizciard, Paſſed in Italy, thought proper that cardinal 
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third of July, arrived at Calais the 11th, from 
5. In conſideration whereof, Francis bound 


penſion ſhould commence, on. 
the firſt of thoſe two days, which ſhould hap- 
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Wolſey ſhould go and confer with Francis, at 
miens, in order to concert meaſures agree- 
able to the ſituation of affairs. Soon after, 
Francis ſent Lautrec with the forces deſigned. 
for Italy. 
Cardinal Wolſey departing from court, the * 
con 
whence he went to Abbeville, and ſtayed till wig 


. l king of 
Francis came to Amiens. He was received at . 


his entrance into the French territories, with Herbert. 
the ſame reſpect as would have been paid to Hall. 
the king of England. We find in the Col- 
lection of the Publick Acts, Francis's letters 
patent, empowering the cardinal, © his dear- 

« eſt and great friend,” to releaſe the priſo- 

ners, wherever he came, what crimes ſoever 

they were guilty of, except high-treaſon, 


, rapes, coining, ſacrilege, and the like, and to 


grant them a pardon by his letters patent. 
Whilſt the cardinal was at Abbeville, he The em- 
received a memorial from the emperor, con- peror's 


. taining his anſwer to the king of France's of- memorial 


fers to the viceroy of Naples. He had, as was * 2 a 
obſerved, rejected theſe offers, at firit, with dif. L. 
dain, and refuſed to hear them mentioned ; 
but the ſituation of his affairs being altered, by 
the league between France. and | rays he 
believed it would be better to end all diffe- 
rences, by a peace, than run the riſque of 
maintaining the war alone, againſt ſo many 
powerful enemies. It was, pn La in or- 
der to procure a peace, that he ſent this an- 
ſwer to the cardinal, wherewith he imagined 
to have reaſon to hope, the king of France 
and Henry would be ſatisfied. 

As this memorial is very proper to illuſtrate 
the Hiſtory of thoſe times, it will not, doubt- 
leſs, be unacceptable to inſert the ſubſtance 
thereof. | Pe 

« The emperor began with proteſting, that 
« by what he offered in this memorial, he 
« meant not to derogate from the treaty of 
« Madrid, but in the points only which were 
« contrary to it. He added, that as to the 
« hoſtages, the king of France was not igno- 
cc rant of the reaſon of their being in Spain, 
«© and had it in his power to recover them. 
ce 'Then he ſet forth the offers made by Francis 
«© to the viceroy of Naples, containing the four 
« following articles. 


The king of FRANCE's offers to 
the emperor. 


« I. That he would execute the treaty of | 
« Madrid, provided Franceſco Storza was rc- 
« ſtored to the duchy of Milan. 


II. That he would give the emperor, in 


c lieu of Burgundy, 2,000,000 of gold payable, 


cc viz. a good ſum in hand, when queen Leo- 
« nora ſhould be delivered to him, and the 
« reſt, at a day to be appointed, and then his 
« ſons ſhould be reſtored ; unleſs the emperor 
cc had rather have the whole ſum at once, and 
« deliver, at the ſame time, the queen and the 
« two hoſtages. 

« III. That he would pay the king of Eng- 
« land what was due from the emperor. 


12 A 5 


i 
5 
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te IV. He demanded, that the emperor 


» ſhould increaſe queen Leonora's dowry, in 


« proportion to the ſum he was to receive, 
e {ince he could do it without any charge to 
* himſelt. 


The EMPEROR's anſwer. 


te The emperor anſwered to theſe four arti- 
& cles, by the eight following declarations : 

* I. That what ſhould be agreed upon, 
te ſhould- not be prejudicial to rhe treaty of 
« Madrid, except in ſuch things as ſhould be 
ce altered, by mutual conſent. 

&* II. That the emperor's right to Burgun- 
* dy ſhould remain entire, as before the trea- 
*© ty of Madrid. i 
III. That all the articles of the treaty of 
Madrid, except ſuch as were mentioned in 
theſe offers, ſhould remain entire. | 
« IV. The emperor, in his qth declaration 
*« ſaid, that he hoped the king of England, and 
« the lord cardinal would cauſe the ſum of 
&* 2,000,000 of gold, offered by the king of 
France, to be augmented. However, it that 
ce could not be, ir ſhould be underſtood, that 
e this ſum was over and above what the em- 
e peror owed the king of England, as well 
« for money lent, as for the 1 * had 
« undertaken to diſcharge, which s the 
«* king of France had taken upon himſelt, in 
*« the treaty of Madrid. Befides, likewiſe, the 
« reſtitution of the late Mr. de Bourbon's 


cc 
cc 


_ © eſtate, it being reaſonable, that his heirs 


« ſhould partake of the benefit of the treaty. 
« Item, That the king of France ſhould punc- 
te tually perform all the reſt of the articles con- 
« cluded on his part, in the treaty of Ma- 
« drid, before his ſons left Spain; the empe- 
« ror not being able, after what had paſled, 
eto take any ſecurity, if the hoſtages remain- 
ce ed not in his power, till the treaty was fully 
© executed. 

« V. That purſuant to the treaty of Ma- 
«* drid, what ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould 
ebe ratified by the ſtates-general of France, 
t and approved by the parliaments ; or, if 
* that could not be done, by the ſtates gene- 
« ral, it ſhould, at leaſt, be ratified by the 
« ſtates of each province. 

« VI. The emperor, declared, that he 

« could not ſend the queen, his ſiſter, to 
« France, till every thing was accompliſhed, 
and then the queen and the hoſtages ſhould 
« be ſent together. 
« VII. That, as for the duke Sforza, the 
emperor would appoint impartial judges to 
&« decide his affair, and it he was found guilty 
« of no crime, for which he deſerved to be 
« deprived of his duchy, he ſhould be reſto- 
« red; but if he was condemned, the ſtate 
« of Milan ſhould remain in the emperor's 
« diſpoſal, according to juſtice and equity. 

« VIII. That the king of England ſhould 
te be guarantee of the future treaty, and by 
« his letters patent engage to aſſiſt, at his 
« own charge, with a certain number of 
&© troops, him, of the two parties, that ſhould 
« keep the treaty, againſt him that ſhould 
not obſerve it. | 


«c 
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« Beſides theſe eight conditions, which the 1929. 
« emperor called declarations, he demanded, www 


«© moreover, in his memorial, that the king 
« of France ſhould ſatisfy him for the expen- 
« ces of the leagues he had made with him, 
« and of which he was the ſole author, em- 


« Finally, he ſaid, that he did not que- 
« ſtion, the king of England, who perfectly 
« knew what had paſſed between the two par- 
te ties, would not cauſe the king of France's 
<« offers to be increaſed, and that the lord le- 
« gate, whom the emperor always looked up- 
« on as his friend, would alſo endeavour 
ce the ſame, to the utmoſt of his power; that, 
« however, he was fo inclined to peace, that 
« if the king of England defired, he ſhould 
« make any farther conceſſions, than what 
ce were contained in the eight foregoing decla- 
« rations, he would do more for his ſake than 
© for any prince in the world. That he 
c ſhould be very glad, all the potentates of 
« Europe knew how much he valued his 


« friendſhip, and aſcribed to him the whole 
This memo- 


« glory of procuring a peace. 
1 BU was dated at Valladolid the ------ of 
« Jaly, 1527. . | 


f this anſwer of the emperor be cloſcly ex- A remark 
amined, it will be maniteſt, that he ſimply on this me- 
and abſolutely accepted of the French king's moral. 


offers, under terms denoting, it was he that 
gave, rather than received law, and by his 
declarations, only, obviated all poſſible cavils. 
As to what he farther demanded, it was un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions, that he ſeemed willing to 
ſtand to the king of England's determination, 
which, at ſuch a juncture, was the ſame thing 


as to depart from his demands. There was 


but one ſingle point concerning which he could 
not reſolve to ſubmit; viz. the duke of Mi- 
lan's affair ; bur this was a point newly pro- 


poſed by the king of France, and which had 


no relation to the treaty of Madrid, where 
nothing like it was to be found. However, it 
is plain, if that had been the only obſtacle ro 
a peace, he would alſo have | gore ir, ſince 
he reſerved a way to come off with honour ; 
viz. by cauſing Sforza to be declared innocent, 
in the manner he had himſelf propoſed to the 
pope. Perhaps Francis would have accepted 
the peace, on the terms offered in the me- 
morial, if the emperor had come to that re- 
ſolution at firſt; but ſince he had made theſe 
offers to the viceroy of Naples, the face of af- 
fairs was very much altered, as he had entire- 
ly gained Henry to his intereſt, and as, after 
the taking of Rome, it was to be ſeared the 
emperor would become maſter of all Italy. In 
the interim, the emperor's offers, which were, 
in effect, the ſame Francis had made to the 
viceroy of Naples, were either to be accepted 
or rejected; but as it was not Henry's buſi- 
neſs to return an anſwer, ſince the atfair did 
not directly concern him, he only ſent the 
memorial to Francis, who no longer deſiring 
to make peace, diſengaged himſelf in this 
manner. He demanded, in the firſt place, 
that Sforza ſhould be reſtored without condi- 

tion. 


« powering the king of England to ſettle the 
ſum 


. 
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tion. Secondly, that his ſons ſhould be deli- 
vered before he recalled his forces from Italy, 
where Lautrec was now arrived, offering to 
depoſite 300,000 ducats in the hands of the 
king of England, for ſecurity of his word. 
There could not be a plainer evidence of his 
little deſire to execute the treaty of Madrid, 
tho* the ſame terms only were demanded, as 
were offered by himſelf, preſently after his de- 
liverance. He meant, after having withdrawn 
his — to have the execution of the 
treaty in his owh power, under colour of of- 
fering to depoſite for ſecurity 300,000 ducats 
in the hands ofa prince devoted ro him, and 
who, by a private treaty, was engaged to 
make his intereſt his own. The emperor, un- 
willing to be, thus, inſnared, offered on his 
part, to the ſame ſum in the hands 
of the king of England, for pledge, that the 
hoſtages ſhould be reſtored ; but his offer be- 
ing re jectod, the affair ſtopped there, and war 
was only thought of. In the interim, the em- 
peror deſiring to let all the world fee, it was 
not his fault that a peace was not concluded, 
gave the ambaſſadors of England, of the pope, 
and of the Venetiatis, the fame anſwer he had 
ſent to cardinal Wolſey. They all ſee med 
very well fatisfied, and faid, their maſters 
would, doubtleſs, accept a peace on thefe 
terms, and fend orders to conclude it: but 
they knew not that the kings of France and 
England had aketed their minds, and taken 
new reſolutions. 

If Francis and cardinal Wolſey were to con- 
ter together, at Abbeville, it was not to ſeek 
means to make peace, but rather to take mea- 
fares, on ſuppoſition, that a war with the 7 2 
rot was infathible. Francis being come to Ab- 
beville, the firſt of Auguſt, the cardinal waĩted 
on him, and after confetring together, they 
concluded, on the 18th, three treaties, which, 
properly, were only ſupplements, explanati- 
ons, and xeſtrictions of the three foregoing 


ONES. 

By the firſt it was agreed: = 

I. That, as he had left it to the king of 
France's choice, to marry the princeſs Maty, 
or leave her for the duke of Orleans, his ſecond 
ſon, the duke ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs when 
they ſhould be both of age ; that then, and not 
before, ſhould be ſettled the marriage articles 
concerning the dowry, the education of the 
duke of Orleans, in England, and the like ; 
moreover, that, whether the marriage ſhould be 
conſummated, or the two monarchs think fit 
to diſpoſe of their children otherwiſe, their 
friendſhip ſhould remain firm and inviolable, 
the marriage being only to be conſidered as a 
ſupplement” to the treaties of the zoth of 
April, and not as part of thoſe treaties. 

II. That the treaty concluded, at Moore, 
ſhould remain in full force. 

III. That the project of the interview of 
the two kings, ſhould be laid aſide, on account 
of the ſeaſon and circumſtances of affairs. 

IV. As by the treaty of the 29th of May, 
it was agreed, that the king of England ſhould 
contribute a certain ſum for the war of Italy, 
it was concluded by this, that in caſe the em- 
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peror accepted the offers the two kings ſhould 
make him, by their ambaſſadors, the ſaid con- 
tribution ſhould ceaſe, without any prejudice to 
the treaty of peace; but it he rejected them, 
the treaty of league offenſive and defenſive, 
ſhould ſubſiſt, on condition, that during this 
campaign, the king of England ſhould be 
deemed to have diſcharged his part of the 
treaty, by his contribution for the war with 


Italy. 


V. That the king of England ſhould form 
no demands upon the king of France, on pre- 
rence of his ch for the war of Italy. 

VI. That to prevent all diſputes, without 
examining the number of troops, which the 
king of France maintained in Italy, the king 
of England ſhould pay for the month of June 
laſt, 20, 00 crowns, for the month of July laſt, 
30,000 crowns, and 32,222 for each ot the 
three following months. On condition, 
however, that if in theſe three laſt months, 
the Engliſh commiſlaries found in the army 
of Italy, a leſs number of troops, than what 
the King of France was to maintain, the con- 
tribution ſhould be leſſened, in proportion; 
moreover, if a peace was made during theſe 
three laſt months, the contribution ſhould ceaſe 
the day the peace was concluded, 

By the ſecond treaty, which concerned on- 
ly trade, Francis promiſed to give the Eng- 
hih merchants ſuch privileges, as ſhould be a- 
greed upon hereafter. 

a third treaty the two kings were bound: 
--. Firſt, not ro conſent to the calling of a ge- 
neral council, during the pope's captivity. 

Secondly, To receive no bull, or mandate, 
from the pope, till he was releaſed. 

Thirdly, That till the pope ſhould reſume 
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the — of the church, whatever ſhould 
be de 


termined, in England, by the cardinal 
legate, aſſiſted by the principal members of 
the clergy, and in France, by the clergy of 
the Gallican church, ſhould be punctually ex- 
ecuted. | 

Theſe treaties being concluded, Francis I. 
ratified them, and ſwore to the obſervance be- 
fore he left Abbeville. Cardinal Wolſey did 
the ſame thing in his maſter's name, by vertue 
of his full powers and title of vicar-general, 
which he had received on this occaſion ; after 
that, he returned into England to give the 
king an account of the ſucceſs of his negotia- 
tion. 

Henry being reſolved to proclaim war a- 
gainſt the emperor, but willing to conceal the 
real motives, demanded of him, by his ambaſ- 
ſadors, four things, which he knew could not 
then be performed. The firſt was, that he 
ſhould pay what was borrowed of him, or of his 
father, king Henry VII. The ſecond, that 
he ſhould pay him the 500,000 crowns, to 
which he was obliged, in caſe he married nor 
the princeſs Mary, to whom he was affianced. 
The third, that according to the tenor of their 
treaty, he ſhould fatisfy him for his penſion 
from the king of France, whereof there was 
now due four years and four months. 'The 


fourth, that he ſhould releaſe the pope, and 
ſatisfy him for all the damages cauſed by his 
troops. 


Wolſey 
returns to 
England. 

0 


Henry's 
freſh de- 
mands 

upon the 
emper Or. 
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dors, firſt, that he had never denied his being 
debtor to the king of England; but was ſur- 
priſed he ſhould, at this juncture, inſiſt ſo 
much upon payment; that, at leaſt, when the 
money was required, the obligations ſhould 
be offered to be reſtored. Secondly, that he 
would write to the king, their maſter, to ac- 
quaint him, why he did not think himſelf liable 
to the penal: y of the 500,000 crowns, for not 
conſummaring the marriage. In rhe third place, 
that orders, were ſent into Italy to fet the pope 
free. He ſaid nothing concerning making 
fatisfaEtion for the penſion, becauſe, probably, 
he conſidered it as included in the article of 
the debts, to which he owned himſelf bound, 
as, indeed, nothing was more reaſonable. 
The emperor's anſwers were not capable of 
ſatisfying Henry, who only ſought an occaſion 
of quarrel. On the other hand, Francis hav- 
ing called together the chief men, that is to 
ſay, properly, perſons devoted to him, de- 
clared to them, all the ſteps he had made to- 
wards a peace with the emperor; and it may 
calily be gueſſed, he was not very careful to ex- 
plain what the emperor might alledge againſt 
him. Havi 
pleaſed, he gad, he was ready to return into 
captivity, if it was judged, that he was obliged, 
in honour or conſcience, The aſſembly una- 
nimoully replied, that his perſon belonged to 
the realm, and it was not in his power to diſ- 
Poſe ot it, according to his plealure ; that, 
moreover, he could not alienate the provinces 
of the crown, but it the emperor would accept 
of a ranſom for the two princes, in hoſtage, 


they ottered the king 2,000,000 of gold to re- 


deem them. A man muſt have voluntarily 
ſhut his eyes, not to ſee what was the deſign 
of this tarce, entirely managed by the court. 
In the interim, the king believing, after this 
deciſion, that he might, with a fate conſcience, 
go to war with the emperor, thought only of 
means to recover his ſons, by force of arms. 
However, he ſtill hoped, the dread of a war 
would induce the emperor to mitigate the 
treaty of Madrid. This was not now with re- 
ſpect to Burgundy, ſince he could not be igno- 
rant, that the emperor had accepted the offer- 
ed equivalent; but he was in hopes, by means 
of the war, to procure a new treaty, which 
ſhould annul that of Madrid. Thus, many 
princes play with their words and oaths, and 
{eek to blind themſelves, or, at leaſt, the pub- 
lick, whilſt none about them dare to tell them 
the truth. The emperor kept his word no bet- 
ter, with regard to the duchy of Milan; and 
Henry VIII, ſcrupled not to break his league 
with the emperor, as he had betore violated 
that with Francis. Princes never want ex- 
cuſes when they have a mind to break a trea- 
ty ; but the publick is not always impoſed up- 
on, tho* frequently they appear ſo to be. 
Probably, the ſovereigns themſelves ate not ſo 
blind, but they ſee the irregularity. of their 
conduct, tho', countenanced by the difſimula- 
tion of the publick, they affect the great ſe- 


repceſented the matter as he 
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1527. troops. The emperor anſwered the ambaſſa- 


curity 


the world, and calls things by their proper name, 
Francis, willing to preſerve -the friendſhip, 
newly 


er to diſpence with Henry's oath, in whole, or 
in part, as the new knight ſhould think fit, or 
even to be contented with his bare word. Hen- 
ry was 


not contrary to thoſe of the Garter, or any 
other Order he had already received, Then 
he ſent the Order of the Garter to Francis, by 
Arthur Plantagenet, viſcount Liſle, natural fon 
to Edward IV, and Francis took the uſual 
oath of the Order, with the ſame reſtrictions. 
The French ambaſſador, who arrived, in 
England, about the end of October, was re- 
ceived with ſuch magnificence, that Du Bellay, 
who accompanied him, aſſures us, he had never 
ſeen the like. The Engliſh ambaſſador was 
received in the ſame manner, in France, there 
having ever been between Francis and Henry, 
an emulation, which frequently threw them 
into needleſs expences. But it was molt incon- 
venient for Francis, by reaſon of his continual 
wars with the emperor, wherein Henry was 
no farther engaged than he pleaſed ; nay, he 
paid the very contribution for the war of Italy, 
by way of deduction for the ſums owed him by 
Francis, as appears in the Collection of the 
Fublick Acts. Thus, Francis was forced to 
disburſe all the money employed in that war, 
of which I muſt now relate the ſequel. 


promiſed, and, therefore, his captivity was 
longer than he expected, at firſt; they, in 
whoſe cuſtody he was, not being willing to 
truſt to his word. The emperor had not ad- 
vice of the ſacking of Rome, and the pope's 


impriſonment, ſooner than the beginning of 


June, and it was above a month before he 
came to any reſolution.” As he did not 


queſtion this affair would make great noiſe in 
the world, he was willing to ſee, before he 
determined what to do, how the kings of 
France and England would take it, in or- 
der to proceed aceordingly. The 2d of Au- 
guſt, he wrote to Henry, to excuſe himſelf, 
concerning the outrages commited by his troops 
at Rome, and the violence exerciſed upon the 
pope's perſon, wherein he proteſted, he was 
not conceraed. At the ſame time, he asked 
his advice, about what was to be done, on 


this occaſion, as if he ſtill deemed him his 


good friend and ally ; but it was only to gain 
time, till he received Francis's anſwer to the 
memorial, ſent to cardinal Wolſey. On the 
other hand, the pope, tho' narrowly watched 
had found means to write to Henry, and cauſe 
the 13 cardinals, who were contined with him, 
to do the ſame, deſiring his protection, and 


* The military Order of St. Michal, was inſtituted by Lewis XII, in 1469. The knights wear a golden collar of 
ſnell-work, one within another, laid on a golden chain, whereon hangs a medal of St, Michael, the archangel, 


entreating 


; bur the time comes, at laſt, when 1527. 
poſteriy, leſs prepoſſeſſed, does juſtice to all.. 


contracted with Henry, ſent him the prancis 
Order of St. Michael“, by Ann de Montmo- and Henry 
rency, one of the knights. This lord had pow- ſend one 


leaſed to ſwear to obſerve all the ſta- chael and 
tutes of the order of St. Michael, which were the Garter: 


Clement VII, was itill confined in the ca- The affairs 
ſtle of St. Angelo, till he could pay the ſums of Italy. 

exacted upon him. As he had but little mo- Guicciard. 
ney, he could only pay part of what he had 
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emreating him ta uſe his beſt. endeavours, to 
free them from their unhappy condition. 


Henry, upon receipt of theſe lextets, ſent or- 


ders to his ambaſſadots, in Spainz. to demand 
of the emperor the pope's and cardinals li- 
berty; to which, the emperor anſwered in 
general terms, that he would do what lay in 
his power for the king of England's. ſatistac- 
tion. In the interim, he thinking of 
conveying 13 into Spain, in expectat ion 
of waking a better morgan with him, than it 
he left him in Italy. Of this cardinal Wolſey 
informed Henry, by a letter from Abbeville, 
of the 29th of July. | rr 5 

It is certain, Henry's. inftances, in the 
pope's behalf, greatly embarraſſed the empe- 
ror ; for he found, that Francis and Henry 
would not fail to join their counſels and for- 
ces againſt him, under colour of labouring for 
the pope ; and this union could not but bteak 
all his meaſures, with reſpect to his affairs, in 
Italy, He believed, therefore, that inlaid 
all things, he ſhould try to divide them, by 
ſowing jealouſies and ſuſpicions between rhem: 

ne of his expedients, to this end, was, to 
propoſe to the cardinal, a marriage between 
the duke of Richmond, natural ſon of Henry, 
and ele prinesls.0f Portugal, with whom he 
offered, in dower, the duchy of Milan. The 
cardinal acquainted the king with it, by a 
letter of, the 3 lſt of July, telling him withal, 
that the offer was not much to be relied on, 
bur, however, it was proper to ſeem to liſten 
to it, becauſe ir was neceſſary {till to preſerve 
ſome correſpondence with the emperor. This 
related, without doubt, to the affair of the 
divorce, which I ſhall preſently ſpeak of; 
for, by a letter of the 1K of Auguſt, the car- 
dinal informed the king, it was reported in 
Spain, he intended ta diyarce the queen ; 
but that it was requiſite to ſend orders to his 


ambaſſadors, at Madrid, to ſtifle the rumour 


as much as poſſible. That to this end, they 
might (ay, it had na other foundation than 


the biſhop of Tache's ſcruples, concerning the 


Francis 
joins in a 
league 
with the 
Venctians. 
Guicciard. 


princeſs Mary's marriage with the duke of 
Orleans, as it there was room to queſtion the 
princeſs's legitimacy. The emperor, allo, 
uſed another way to diyide Francis and Hen- 
ry, by trying to gain cardinal Wolſey by ad- 
vantageous offers. But tor once, he could not 
ſucceed ; Whether Wolſey was now too far en- 
gaged with Francis, or was bent to be re- 
venged of the emperor, who had twice decei- 
ved him, or whether the buſineſs of the di- 
vorce was now reſolved, in which caſe, it was 
not poſſible tor him to promiſe ro eſpouſe the 
cmperor's intereſts. | 
When Francis heard of the ſacking of 
Rome, he perceived it was time to lay aſide 
artifice, and neceſlary to ſend a powerful aid, 
into Italy, otherwiſe the Venetians would in- 
fallibly conclude a peace with the emperor. 
Indeed, it was not likely, they could, or 
would, bear alone the burden of the war; 
wherefore, his firſt care was to make a new 
treaty. with them, to bring each into the field 
19,000 men, and levy 10,000 Switzers, at a 
common charge. The Venetians deſired no- 
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thing more, than to be ſupported by France, 
becaùſe the 
which had ſacked Rome, would be employed 
againſt them. Indeed, if the duke of Bur- 
bon had been alive, or the viceroy of Naples 
able to influence the army, the Venetians 
would, undoubtedly, have been attacked, be- 
ing the only enemies the emperor had, in 
Italy; but happily for them, the imperial 
troops being wholly intent upon the plunder 


of Rome, without thinking of any other un- 


— the plague which broke out among 
them, ſwept away two thirds of the ſoldiers; 
In a word; the diſtemper deſtroying them by 
heaps, they left Rome, and diſperſed them— 
ſelves in the neighbouring country; after 
which, having ſacked Terni and Narni, and 
extorted money from Spoleto, the Germans 

rted from the Spaniards, and returned to 

me. Fhus, ditcord ariſing in the army, 
which ill obeyed the prince of Orange, tho* 
they had choten him for general, they project- 
ed nothing to improve their victory, for the 
emperor's advantage. On the contrary, by 
their negligence, they gave Francis time to 
ſend: troops into Italy, under the command of 
Lautrec, who was declared general ot the 
league, he had newly concluded with the Ve- 
netians. As for the duke of Urbino, he con- 
tinued in the Milaneſe, with part of the Ve- 
netian army. 


juſtly dreaded, that the army, 
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Lautrec arrived in Piedmont, in July, with Lautrec 
part of the army he was to command; the arrives in 
marqueſs of Saluzzo was ordered to join him Pedmont. 


with his Italians, and the Switzers were to 
come preſently after. Whilſt he was employ- 


ed in conqueſts of little moment, waiting the 


junction of all his forces, Adtrea Doria, who 
had quitted the pope's ſervice, and command- 
ed the French gallies, to which he had joined 


eight others of his own, found means to reduce 


the city of Genea, under Ftancis's dominibn. 
This was a good opening of a campaign, which 
ſeemed to promiſe an advantageous ſucceſs, in 
the reſt of the war, eſpecially, as Lautrec, 'af- 
ter aſſembling his whole army, conſiſting of 
25,000 men, became maſter of Vigevano, 
Alexandria, and Pavia. Sforza and the Ve- 
netians earneſtly preſſed him to beſiege Mi- 
lan; but he ſhewed them poſitive orders to 
march to Naples. The king of France took 
care not to employ his army to conquer the 
duchy of Milan, which by the treaty of league, 
was to be reſtored to Storza, aſter which, the 
Venetians would give themſelves bur little 
trouble to accompliſh his attempt upon Na- 
ples; beſides, he ſtill hoped, that by conſent- 
ing, the emperor ſhould keep Milan, he might 
recover his ſons, whereas in reſtoring Sforza he 
ſhould deprive himſelf of that means. Lau- 
trec, theretore, began his march to the king- 
dom of Naples, but with ſuch ſlowneſs and at-- 


tected delays, that it was evident, he had 


private orders not to make too much haſte; 
and, indeed, 'it was at the time that Francis 
expected the emperor's final anſwer, to the 
otters made him by his and Henry's ambaſſa- 
dors.  Lautrec long halted, at Parma, and 


Placentia,” which had opened their gates to 


12 .B him. 
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1527. him. In the interim, the duke of Ferrara join- 
d with France, as well on account of Lau- 


trec's march, who might have eaſily ravaged 
his country, as of Francis's offer to give in 
marriage to his ſon Hercules, Rence of France, 
ſecond daughter of Lewis XII. The duke of 
Mantua preſently after followed his example. 

In the interim, the emperor ſeeing the ill 
effects of the pope's captivity, had diſpatched 
the general of the Order of St. Francis, to the 
viceroy of Naples, with orders to releaſe the 
pope. The general finding the viceroy ſeized 
with a diſtemper, whereot he died in a few 
days, dclivered the orders to Hugo de Mon- 
cada, to be executed. The emperor had gi- 
ven general inſtructions, that the pope ſhould 
be bound to pay the arrears due to the army, 
and give ſccurity, after having his liberty, to 
forſake the league ; bur as it was not eaſy for 
the pope to find pledges, or the money ne- 
ceſſary to pay the army, the negotiation was 
prolonged. In the interim, he continually ſol- 
licited Lautrec, by private meſſengers, to ap- 
proach Rome, in order to facilitate his deli- 
verance; but Lautrec had poſitive orders 
which hindered him trom making haſte, and, 
yet his march, tho' flow, was of good ſervice 
to the pope. Moncada ſeeing the kingdom of 
Naples was going to be ed, and that it 
was not poſſible to lead thither the imperial 
army, which was at Rome, withour giving 
them money, concluded, at laſt, a treaty, with 
the pope, to this effect: 

I. That the pope thould not oppoſe the em- 
peror, in the aflaits of Naples or Milan. 

IL Thar hc ſhould grant the emperor a Cru- 
ſade, in Spain, and a tenth in the reſt of his 
dominions. | 

III. That the emperor ſhould keep Civita 
Vecchia, Oitia, Citta Caſtellana, and the ca- 
{tle of Furli. 

IV. That the pope ſhould pay down to the 
German troops, 60,000 ducats, and 35,000 
to the Spaniards. 

V. That in a fortnight after, he ſhould pay 
them another certain ſum, and within three 
months, all the rett that was due to the em- 
peror, amounting to above 350,000 ducats. 

VI. That till the two firſt payments were 
made, the pope ſhould be conducted to ſome 
ſafe place out of Rome, and give hoſtages. 

The treaty being ſigned, and the cardinals 
of Celis and Orlino delivered, in hoſtage, it 
was agreed, that onthe 1oth of December the 
pope thould be taken out of the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and conducted: to a place appointed ; 
but as he was afraid ot a longer confinement, 
becauſe he was unable to perform the treaty, 
he eſcaped, in diſguiſe, the night before, and 
ſhur hiqmſelf up in Orvieto. 

When Lautrec heard that the pope was at 
liberty, he reſtored to him the city of Parma, 
and marched to Bologna, where he ſtayed 
three weeks, expecting treſh orders from the 
king. Some days atter, he received a letter 
from Clement VII, acknowledging himſelf in- 
debtcd to him for his liberty, intimating with- 
al, that having been forced to grant the Im- 
perialiſts whatever they required, he did not 


think himſelf obliged to perform his 'engage- 1527. 


It was whilſt the pope was priſoner, in the The be- 
ginning of 


caſtle of St. Angelo, that Henry's divorce was 
ſet on4oot ; a momentous affair, if ever there 
was one, as well in itſelf, as on account of the 
parties concerned, and chiefly for its effects. 
It was not yet 30 years ſince Lewis XII. pur 
away his wife, without an difficulty, or much 
noiſe in the world. Henry VIII, had a mind 
to attempt the ſame thing, and tho' ſupport- 
ed with much more plauſible reaſons, he met 
with inſuperable obſtacles, not to be ſurmount- 
ed, without an extraordinary method, which 
gave occaſion to the eſtabliſhment of the refor- 
mation in England. This effect diſtinguiſhed 
Henry VIII's divorce, ſrom ſo many others, 
which are but ſlightly mentioned by hiſtorians. 
The writers upon this ſubject, being either Ca- 
tholicks or Proteſtants, have conſidered it vari- 
ouſly. The Catholicks have drawn arguments 
from thence, againſt the reſormation in Eng- 
land, and repreſented Henry's divorce, as the next 
and immediate cauſe of the change of religion; 
whereas the Proteſtants affirm, it was only the 
occaſion. Three Engliſh authors, eſpecially, 
have wrote the Hiſtory of this divorce, beſides 
many others of the ſame nation, or toreigners, 
who have ſpoke of it in their works. Sanderus, 
or rather Sanders, author of the Origin and 
Progreſs of the Engliſh Schiſm, makes ir his 
buſineſs to deiame Henry, and ſhew, that the 


| reformation in England, which he terms ſchiſm, 


entirely {prung trom Henry's paſſion for Ann 
Bullen. He tancied by that, to give a mortal 
wound to the reformation, and cauſe the world 
to think, that a ſuperſtructure raiſed on ſuch 
a foundation, could not be the work of God. 
The lord Herbert, in his Hiſtory of Henry 
VIII, contents himſelf with a baic recital of 
the events of this reign, whereof the divorce is 
one of the principal, without many reaſonings, 
leaving his readers to make inferences from 
the facts he relates. Doctor Burnet intending 
to write the Hiſtory of the Reformation of 
England, made it his chief aim, in ſpeaking 
of Henry's divorce, to ſhew, that tho' it oc- 
caſioned the reformation, it was only by acci- 
dent. For this reaſon, he has endcavoured to 
retute the palpable falſhoods aſſerted by San- 
ders, in his Hiſtory. He has ſuccecded ſo 
well, that no ſincere man can, tor the future, 
acknowledge Sanders for a writer worthy of 

credit. HT 
The ſequel of my Hiſtory obliges me to 
2 in my turn, of this famous divorce. I 
ould be inclined to refer the reader to the 
forementioned excellent Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation of England, known to all the world, 
and to which ir 1s difficult to make any addi- 
tions; but it would not bc reaſonable to ob- 
lige the readers, to remember what they have 
read in that Hiſtory, or to peruſe it again. 
Wherefere I ſhall chuſe, in purſuing the thread 
of my Hiſtory, to relate this event, which is 
as the hinge whereon do turn numberleſs o- 
ther things, which that illuſtrious author had 
occaſion only to mention, but which I muſt 
more fully explain, becauſe our ends are dit- 
Icrent. 
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ferent. His view, in ſpeaking of Henry VIII's 
aftairs with the pope, the emperor, and the 
king of France, was to illuſtrate the Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, and mine is, not to med- 
dle with the affairs of religion any farther, 
than they relate to the other events of this 
reign. | 

Henry had been married 18 years, to 
Catharine of Arragon, and by her had three 
ohildren, whereof one was living, when he 
formed the deſign of putting her away. He 
alledged, as the principal reaſon, his ſcruples 


for marrying his brother's widow ; but, as it is 


pretended, theſe ſcruples troubled him nor, 
till he was in love with Ann - Bullen, one of 
the queen's maids of honour, it is inferred, 
that his doubts concerning the validity of his 
marriage, ſprung from this new paſſion, and 
without that, would never have exiſted. Ac- 
cordingly, ſome labour to ſhew his divorce 
had no other foundation, than his love for 
that lady. Others again endeavour to prove, 


that his love and his ſcruples, were indepen- 


dent of each other. For my part, I ſhould 
think it needleſs to accuſe or juſtify Henry, 
with regard to the concerns of religion; if 
there was not ſome neceſſity to iluſtrare this 
matter with reſpect to the Hiſtory. By illu- 
ſtrating, I mean, ſhewing the impoſſibility of 
giving a certain judgment about it; but, be- 
ore all things, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the 
perſon, who, as it is pretended, was the prime 
cauſe of the king's divorce, and ot all the con- 
{ſequences thereof. 

Ann Bullen was of a good, tho' not a 
noble family. Sir Thomas Bullen, her 
father, married a ſiſter of the duke of Nor- 
folk, and by her had Ann, born, according 
to Cambden, in 1507, about two years before 
Henry VIII's acceſſion to the throne. Tho- 
mas Bullen, her father, was twice ambaſſador 
to France, firſt, in 1515, and again, in 1527. 
He was was made viſcount Rochiord in 15 25, 
and, aftcrwards, earl of Wiltſhire and Or- 
mond. Ann, his daughter, being but ſeven 
years old, was carried into France, in 15 14, 
when Mary, the king's ſiſter, went and con- 
ſummated her marriage, at Abbeville, with 
Lewis XII. That queen being re-marricd 
ſoon aſter to the duke of Suffolk, and return- 
ing into England, Ann Bullen was lett in 
France. It is pretended, the then entered in- 
the ſervice of Francis I's queen, tho' the was 
but eight years of age; bur it is ſaid in what 
qualliry, It is certain, a girl of her age, was 
not capable of doing much ſervice. So it may 
be preſumed, her beauty, genteelneſs, or the 
livelineſs of her wit, made queen Clande de- 
ſirous to keep her about her. Cambden at- 
firms, ſhe retained her in her ſervice, to the 
day of her death, which happened in July, 
1524, and ſays not that Ann ever took a jour- 
ney into England all that time; but Du 
Tiller, and Du Pleix, French authors, 

retend, ſhe came over in 1522. The 
lord Herbert ſays the ſame thing, but, 
without cicing any particular author, con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying, it appears in Hiſto- 
ry. Cambden affiums, Ann remained in 
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France, not onl 
but that, after 
was taken into ſervice, by the ducheſs of A- 
lenſon, Francis's ſiſter ; however, he does not 
= when ſhe quitted ir. Others ſay, Sir 

homas Bullen brought his daughter to Eng- 
land, when he returned from his ambaſly. 
His ambaſly of 1515, can't here be meant, 
ſince it is unanimouſly agreed, that Ann was 
in queen Claude's ſervice, after queen Mary's 
departure, and continued ſeveral years, in the 
court of France. It muſt, therefore, be his 
ambaſſy of 1527. But it is likely, Bullen was 
not ſent to France, till September, 1527, ſince 
his ſole commiſſion was to ſee the treaty of the 
zoth of April, of the ſame year, ſworn to, 
which Francis had not ratified ſooner than the 
18th of Auguſt, as appears in the Collection of 
the Publick Acts. But as, before his depar- 
ture, the affair of the divorce was already com- 
menced, it may be affirmed, the king's love 
for his daughter was later than his reſolution 
concerning the divorce, if it be true, that Ann 
returned to England, with her father, about 
the end of the year 1527. Indeed, it. may be 
objected, that two French authors aſſert, that 
Ann went over to England, in 1522, and, 
that it was then the king fell in love wich 
her. But ir may be replied firſt, that it is 
very ſtrange, theſe two hiſtorians, who 
wrote long after the fact, ſhould meet 
with memoirs of the journey of a maid of ho- 
nour, and the more, as they cite nothing to 
ſupport their teſtimony. Secondly, ſuppoting 
it were ſo, they do not ſay Ann ftayed in Eng- 
land. Conſequently, they deſtroy not Camb- 
den's teſtimeny, who affirms, Ann ſcrved 
queen Claude, till 1524, and afterwards the 
ducheſs of Alenſon. But, if it be true, that 
Ann took a journey into England, in 15 22, 
and the king then fell in love with her, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed ſhe returned to France, becauſe 
the rupture between the two crowns happening 
that year, it is not likely, that in time of war, an 
Engliſh woman ſhould go and ſerve a queen of 
France; beſides, it the king was then in love, 
he would have ſuffered Ann to depart the king- 
dom? Cambden, therefore, or the two French 
authors, muſt have been miſtaken. This is a 
difficulty not eaſily to be ſolved. 


: But there is a fact, which paſles for certain; Cambden. 
viz. that Ann Bullen being 20 years old, was Burner. 


X 8 . 
taken into queen Catharine's ſervice, as maid 


of honour. Now this mult have been, in 1527, 
ſince ſhe was born in 1507. Accordingly, 
this is the time to which the beginning of the 
king's love may moſt properly be fixed. But 
ſtill this is only conjecture, which were it well 
grounded, would be a ſufficient proof, that, 
the king's divorce was not an effect of 
his paſſion, ſince it was reſolved before the 
end of the year 1526, My view in this inqui- 
ry, is to ſhew, that the time of Ann Bulleu's 
return into England, is very uncertain, and 
the beginning of the.king's affection no leſs ſo. 
How then can it be ſo boldly affirmed, as it 
is by ſome, that love for Ann Bullen inſpired 
the Ling, with the thoughts of annulling his 
marriage with Catharine? We mutt now lee, 

whether 


till queen Clande's death, 1527. 
e had loſt her miſtreſs, ſhe Www, 
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whether it be eaſier to diſcover the time when 
Henty reſolved to ſue for his divorce. 

When Henry VII. concluded his ſon's mar- 
riage, 'with Catharine, prince Arthur's widow, 
archbiſhop Warham told him plainly, it. was 
contrary to the law of God, which the pope 
could not diſpence with. The king, without 
doubt, was touched with this remonſtrance; 
for, the very day, the prince, his ſon, entered 
into his foartecnth year, he cauſed him to 
make againſt his marriage, a ſecret proteſta- 
tion, tho* before truſty witneſſes, Koda, 


he was conſtrained to give his conſent. After. 


that, the king on his death-bed, ſtrictly charg-- 
ed the prince not to conſummate his marriage 
with Catharine. Notwithſtanding. all this, 
Henry VIII, being come to the crown, e- 
ſpouſed the princeſs, contrary to Warham's 
opinion, to Which he preferred the biſhop of 
Wincheſter's. He had by her three children, 
two ſons and a daughter, of whom, the ſons 
died ſoon after their birth He aſter- 
wards affirmed, that he conſidered the un- 
timely death of his two ſons, as God's curſe 
on his marriage, eſpecially, when he ſaw the 
queen had done breeding. 


terwards, thar Charles V, was 


to the princeſs Mary, refuſed to marry = 


upon the council of Spain's queitioning the 
princeſs's legitimacy. After that, when a 


matriage was treating between Mary and king 


Francis, or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop 
of Tarbe, the French ambaſſador, made the 
ſame objection, maintaining, that the prin- 


ceſs could not be deemed born in wedlock, 


notwithſtanding Julius II's diſpenſation. 

All theſe things were more than ſufficient, 
to raiſe ſcruples in the King's mind, concern- 
ing his marriage; but tho', in an aſſembly 
of lords, which he afterwards called, to inform 
them of his reaſons for a divorce, he affirmed, 
the biſhop of Tarbe's objection inſpired him 
with the firſt thoughts of inquiring into the 
matter, it appears however, that his ſcruples 
began ſooner ; for, in a letter, afterwards, to 
Grinzus, he told him, he had abſtained from 
the queen, ever ſince the year 1524- 

But ſuppoſing it could be diſcovered, at 
what time Ie began, either of himſelf, or 
by the ſuggeſtion of others, to be troubled 
with has ſcruples, it would ſignify nothing 
with reſpe& to his reſolution, concerning the 
divorce, which, in all appearance, was taken 
much later. Polydore Virgil ſays, Longland, 
biſhop of Lincoln, the king's confeſſor, la- 
boured to perſuade him of the neceſſity of the 
divorce, by cardinal Wolſey's order, but men- 
tions not the time. All the hiſtorians affirm, 
the king had recourſe himſclt, to Thomas 
Aquinas's works, to clear his doubts, and 
cauſed the biſhops to be conſulted upon that 
head ; but.none of them ſay, at what time 
this was done. It 1s well Known ſecretary 
Knight was diſpatched ro Rome about this 
affair, in July, 1527, but then the rumour of 
the king's meditating a divorce, had already 
reached the court of Spain, as appears in the 
cardinal's letter to the king, from Abbeville. 


It is alſo very probable, that before he enga- 


8 happened, al- 
wno 
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pot in this affair, Henry had conſidered of it 
ome time before; tor, jt is ſcarce to be ſup- 
oled, a reſolution of this nature, can be ta- 
en lightly, or hen taken, immediately, ex- 


ecuted, without thoroughly weighing the dif- 


culties, or waiting a fayourable juncture. 
Henry faid himſelf, that the biſhop of Tarbe 
bred the thought of annulling his marriage; 
but it it be true, as ſome affirm, that the bi- 
ſhop ſppke only as directed by cardinal Wol- 


ſey; it may be-preſamed, the project of the 
time before, and this. 


divorce. was formed, ſome 
ambaſlador made to 


22 only, to have an 
excuſe to commence t 


6 affair. This is what 


1527. 


ſeems to me, extremely probable. Indeed it. 
is not likely the amhaſſ dor, after, thus, que- 
ſtioning Mary's legitimacy, would have con- 


cluded the marriagę of tha king, his mater, 


or of the duke of. Orleans, with that prin- 
ceſs, had he not acted in concert with the 


court of England. Theſe then are wy thoughts, 
which 1 ſubmit to the reader's judgment. 

Ever ſince Francis was freed: from bis cap- 
tivity, he had never ceaſcd ta preſs. Henry to 
join with him, in an offenfive league againſt 
the emperor ; but Henry had conſtantly ex- 


A conjec- 
rure u 
this — 


ject. 


. 


cuſed himſelt, without cyen ſaftcring him to 


entertain the leaſt hopes, in that ref) 

However, lord Herbert affirms, that about 
the end of the year 1526, Henry, of his own 
accord, ſent an ambaſſador to France, to pro- 


poſe this league, ſo eagerly delired by Fran- 


cis, and to offer him his daughter Mary, in 
marriage. This proceeding, gives occaſion to 
believe, he had now reſolved upon the di- 
vorce, and foreſeeing how much the emperor 
would oppoſe it, intended ſo ta embariaſs him, 
as to oblige him to court his friendſhip. Up- 
on this ſuppoſition, it may naturally be con- 
jectured, that he propaſed the marriage of his 
daughter, wich the king of France, only to 
convince the emperor, that he really deſigned 
to be ſtrictly united with France; but, at the 
ſame time, it is very likely, he informed Fran- 
cis of the obſtacle, which would. occur in the 
execution of this pretended project, viz. the 
divorce of the princeſs's mother, which he was 
meditating. This conjecture, is confirmed by, 
the coldneſs wherewith theſe two monarchs 
treated of the marriage. In the firſt place, 
Henry left it to the king of France's choice, 
to have Mary himſelf, or to leave her to his 
ſecond ſon, as if this alternative were the ſame 
thing. In the next place, when Francis de- 
clared he would leave Mary to the duke of 
Orleans, the treating more fully concerning 
the marriage, was deferred to another time. 
In the third place, in the treaty, Francis and the 
cardinal concluded at Abbeville, they took 
care. to inſert this clauſe; That tho' the 
marriage ſhould not be effected, the treaty, 
* however, ſhould ſubſiſt.“ In fine, tho” 
Knight was now at Rome, or on his way thi- 
ther, when = treaty of Abbeville, was con- 
cluded, it does not appear Frencis ever com- 


plained to Henry, that he had ottered him a 
princeſs, whom he was labpuring to battardiſc, 


in proſecuting his divorce with the queen, her 


mother. Ou the contrary, he afliſted him tro. 


the 
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the utmoſt of his power to obtain his deſires ; 
but he muit have looked upon the offer, as an 
affront, had they not underſtood one another. 
If this conjecture has any foundation, it may 


be inferred, that the reſolution concerning the 


divorce, was taken, at leaſt, about the end of 
the year 1526, tho' the execution was deferred 
till the middle of the next year; but, in 
that caſe, it would, therefore, be true, that- 
the king had reſolved upon the divorce, betore 
his paſhon for Ann Bullen, who, in all ap- 
pearance, returned not into England ſooner, 
than October, 1527. | 
From what has been ſaid, it may be ga- 
thered, that to affirm, with any probability, 
that Henry's paſſion for Ann Bullen, was the 
cauſe of his divorce with Catharine, theſe 
queries muſt be decided, in favour of that 
opinion. At what time did Ann Bullen re- 
turn into England? When did the king's love 
for her firſt begin? When was it, that he 
came to a reſolution, concerning his divorce ? 
But upon all theſe queſtions, conjectures only, 
as I have obſerved, can properly be formed. 
Thus much is certain, that between the reſo- 
lution about the divorce, and the beginning of 
the king's love, was no great diſtance of time. 
There we muſt ſtop. But it is going too far, 
to ground upon this nearneſs, as a certain 
fact, that Henry undertook the proſecution 
of his divorce, with Catharine, on purpoſe 
to marry Ann Bullen. I ſay, moreover, that 
tho' there was no difficulty about the times, 
and they exactly correſponded, yet as to what 
paſſed in the king's breaſt, it would be only 
conjecture. | 
I have enlarged a little, on this point, be- 
cauſe the illuſtrious author of the Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, ſeems to leave it ſome- 
thing in the dark; beſides, I thought it re- 
quiſite to curb the over-confident, by inform- 


ing the readers of what is true, and what 


doubtful in the matter. We fee it in many 
Hiſtories, and hear it, every day, politively 
affirmed, as if there was no difficulty, that 
Henry's love for Ann Bullen, was the ſole 
cauſe of his divorce with Catharine of Arra- 
gon, tho', as I have ſhewn, it can only be 
aid by conjecture, and the conjecture itſelf, 
does not countenance that notion. Not that 
Henry VIII. is to be conſidered, as a prince 
incapable of being miſled by his paſſion, even 
to the ſacrificing Catharine of Arragon to 
Ann Bullen. Why ſhculd he have been more 
{crupulous with reſpect to Catharine, than he 
was with regard to Ann herſelf, whom he 
made no difficulty to ſacrifice to a third wife, 
as will hereafter be ſcen. He was a prince of 
an impetuous temper, who could bear no op- 
poſition to his will; for, the flatteries of his 
ſubjects, and the extravagant praiſes, continu- 
ally beſtowed on him, by the ſovereigns, who 
ſtood in need of him, had poſſeſſed him with 
ſuch a conceipt of his own merit, that he 
imagined his actions ought to have been the 
ſtandard of good ſenſe, reaſon, and juſtice. 
Therefore, when it is ſaid, his love for Ann 
Bullen cauſed him eagerly to puſh the affair 
of his divorce, of which otherwiſe the diffi- 
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culties would, perhaps, have diſcouraged him, 1527. 
nothing is affirmed repugnant to his charac- Www 


ter; only care muſt be taken, not to aſſert 
for an undoubted truth, what is but a ba 
conjecture. | 
Be this as it will, without dwellin 
upon the king's ſecret motives, an 
vouring to diſcover his thoughts, which lie 
hid from human eyes, let us content our ſelves 
with what he publiſhed himſelf. In the firſt 
lace, he ſaid, he was troubled in conſcience 
or his marriage with Catharine, and, indeed, 
he had but too much reaſon. The wonder is, 


that he had not theſe ſcruples more carly. He 


had married his brother's widow, and found 


it forbidden by the law of Moſes. Ir is true, 


he had the pope's diſpenſation; but he could 
not be ignorant, that many learned divines 


were.of opinion, that the pope could not dif- 


penſe with the laws of God. This was ſuf- 


hcient to give him very juſt ſcruples. As ſoon 
as theſe doubts had poſſeſſed him, he was wil- 
ling to clear them, and found in 'Thomas A- 
quinas what he had, perhaps, inattentively 
read many times; firſt, that the Levitical 
laws are moral and eternal; ſecondly, that the 

pe cannot diſpenſe with the laws of God, 

cauſe, to diſpence with a law, one mutt be 
ſuperior, or equal, to the law-giver. This 
deciſion of a divine, for whom he had a great 
eſteem, confirming his ſcruples, he deſired 
archbiſhop Warham, who had formerly de- 
clared againſt the marriage, to conſult the bi- 
ſhops of: England upon this occaſion. Some 
ſay, that Longland, his confeſſor, cheriſhed 
his doubts, by the private orders of cardinal 
Wolſey, which is not improbable. The queen 
was aunt to the emperor, with whom Wolſey 
had reaſon to be diipleaſed ; beſides, the fa- 
vourite loved not the queen herſelf, becauſe 
ſhe could not help ſhewing, how much the 


longer Motives of 
endea- the divorce 
alledged 
by i 
Burnet, 


enr y. 


was offended, that a biſhop, a cardinal, a le- 


gate of the holy ſee, ſhould lead fo ſcandalous 
a lite. However this be, ſoon after the arch- 
biſhop preſented to the king, a writing, un- 


der the hands and ſeals of all the biſhops, 


wherein they condemned his marriage, as con- 
trary to common decency, and the law of 
God. Only Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, re- 
fuſing to ſer his hand, it is ſaid, the archbi- 
ſhop made another write his name, unknown 


to him. But the biſhops were not the only 


perſons of this opinion ; for, ſince Luther's 
works began to appear, many people in Eng- 
land were put out of their former high. conceipt 
of the papal power. As, therefore, the vali- 
dity of the king's marriage, was wholly 
founded on Julius II's diſpenſation, it was 
publickly diſputed, whether the diſpenſation 
could authoriſe a marriage ſo notoriouſly re- 


pugnant to the law of God; nay, many who 


were otherwiſe ſtrongly attached to the court 
of Rome, could not reliſh the doctrine of rhe 
pope's diſpenſing with the divine laws. 
theſe things conſpired, either to breed or con- 
firm the king's ſcruples. 8 

But it was not only ſcruples of conſcience 
that Henry alledged to juſtity his delign ; 
he pretended, that tho' he were regardleſs of 
7 iz C his 


al” 


Reaſons of 
ſtate al- 


for ledged by 
the king. 


Burnes. 
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1527. his ſalvation, or able to overcome his ſcruples, 
[i the good of his people required the preven- 
tion of an inconvenience, which was eaſily to 
be foreſeen. He had but one daughter, and 
very likely ſhould have no more children, if 
his marriage were not annulled ; therefore, it, 
after his deceaſe, the validity of his marriage 
with Catharine, ſhould come to be queftion- 
ed, he foreſaw England would again be in- 
volved, on account of the ſucceſſion, in trou- 
bles, from whence ſhe was but juſt freed. Ma- 
ry, his daughter, the king of Scotland, his 
nephew, the queen dowager of France, could 
equally pretend to the crown, upon very plau- 
ſible reaſons. Mary could alledge the pope's 
diſpenſation, againit ſuch as ſhould charge 
her, with her being born of an unlawful mar- 
riage; the king of Scorland, who was next 
heir after her, could maintain, the diſpenſa- 
tion was not valid; and the queen dowa- 
ger, the king's ſiſter, could alledge, that the 
firſt was illegitimate, and the ſecond, a fo- 
reigner. heſe ſeveral claims might eafily 
kindle a civil war in England, where it was 
but too viſible, that each would find adherents, 
not to mention the foreign ſuccours they might 
be ſupported with. Henry, theretore, ima- 
gined, there was but one way to prevent this 
danger, viz. by annulling his marriage, and 
taking another wife, by whom, with God's 
bleſſing, he might have ſons. He to whom 
the ſecrets of all hearts are open, can only 
know tor certain, whether this thought was 
inſtilled into him by the danger he toreſaw, 
by his averſion to the queen, or by his love 
for Ann Bullen. But, however this may be, 
independently of the ſeveral motives aſcribed 
to him, it is certain, there was great danger 
of the kingdom's being one day expoſed to a 
civil war, 1t the king remained till death, in 
his preſent ſtate, and he ſaw no other way to 
come out of it, than by annulling his marri- 
age. It is true, he foreſaw great oppoſition 
from the emperor, the queen's nephew, who 
was then very powerful; but, on the other 
hand, as that monarch had himſelf ſhewn, on 
this occaſion, ſcruples, which hindered him 
from eſpouſing Mary, Henry hoped, he would 
not obſtinately maintain what he had himſelf 
queſtioned. Beſides, the juncture ſeemed ve- 
ry favourable for his purpoſe ; for the pope, 
who was priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
ſeemed to have no other reſſource, to be re- 
ſtored to his former ſtate, than the aſſiſtance 


of France and England, and Henry did not 


queſtion, that Francis, who ſtood in need of 
him, would promote his proceedings, to the 

utmoſt of his power. As to the reſt, he ne- 
ver doubted the pope's authority, reckoning, 
that Clement VII. could revoke a diſpenſa- 
tion, granted by Julius II; nay, cardinal 
Wolſey warranted the ſucceſs of the affair, 
whether he had already gained the pope, or 

| Imaginad, that Clement, in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, could deny the king nothing. So, 
it was reſolved the ſuit ſhould be moved in 
the court of Rome, ,to cauſe the marriage to 
be annulled. 


The beſt reaſon that could be alledged, was, 


found, as the 
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that Julius's diſpenſation was contrary to the 
divine law, and that alone ought to have been 
ſufficient ; bur it would have been impradent 
to begin with diſputing the prerogative of the 
Roman pontifls, when a favour was to be ask- 
ed of the court of Rome. Recourſe, there- 
fore, was to be had, to another expedient, 


which was, to find nullities in julius's bull, 
and ſhew, it was procured by falſe farmiſes, 
and untrue ſuggeftions, which rendered the 
bull revocable, even according to the rules of 
the court of the Rota. This was not very 
difficult; for the bull was grounded upon 
Henry's and Catharine's requeſt, ſetting forth, 


that their marriage was neceflary to . preſerve 
peace between England and Spain. Here were 


tound two reaſons for revoking the bull. The 


1527. 


22 to 


be laid be- 
ſore the 


Burner: 


firſt, that Henry being then but 12 years 


old, could not be deemed to have any political 


views, whence it was inferred, that the requeſt 
was not his own. The ſecond, that the ſuggeition 


was falſe, ſince, as matters then ſtood between 
Spain and England, the _— was not at all 
neceſſary, for the preſervation o 
the two crowns, and conſequently Julius II, 
had been — Another nullity was 
ull having no other foundation 
than the maintenance of peace and union be- 
tween Henry VII, and ths king and queen 
of Spain, this reaſon ceaſed, when the mar- 
riage was conſummated, ſince Henry VII. and 
Iſabella were now dead. In fine, it was al- 
ledged, that Henry VIII, having proteſted a- 
gainſt his marriage, before conſummation, 
thereby renounced the liberty granted him 
by the bull, and, therefore, another bull was 
neceſſary to render the marriage valid. But 
all theſe reaſons were produced only, to af- 
ford the pope a pretence to revoke julius's 
diſpenſation ; for, if the contrariety of the diſ- 
penſat ion to the divine law, was not the real 
foundation of ſuing for the divorce, nothing 


would have been more eaſy for the pope, than 


to quiet the king's conſcience, by confirming 
whatever had been done, by a new bull. 


peace between 


In the interim, as the pope's compliance Knight is 
was not doubted, in his preſent circumſtances, ſent to 


the king ſent doctor Knight, ſecretary of ſtate, 


to Rome, to deſire him to ſign four inſtru- _— 
ments, drawn in England. e firſt was, a Burnet. 


commiſſion to cardinal Wolſey, to try and de- 
cide the affair with ſome Engliſh biſhops. The 
ſecond was a bull decretal, declaring the 
king's marriage with Catharine void, becauſe 
Arthur's, with the ſame princeſs, was conſum- 
mated. By the third, the pope granted the 
king a diſpenſation to marry another wite. By 
the fourth, he promiſed never to repeal any of 
the three foregoing acts. 


Rome a- 


Knight departed from England, in july, a- He fend 
bout che timè the cardinal began his journey Ar 
to confer with the king of France. But as the to the 


pope was priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh hope. 


captain, it was impoſſible for Knight ro have 
an audience. However, he found mcans to 
convey to him a memorial, containing the ſum 
of his commiſſion, to which the pope return- 
ed a ſavourable anſwer. He val kong he 


would grant whatever the king deſired, tho 
the 
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ght 15 
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the emperor had already required him, by the 
neral of the Franciſcans, not to do any thing 
in that affair, without communicating it to his 
miniſters. By the way, this ſhews, Henry 
had reſolved long before to ſue for his divoree, 
ſince the emperor had time to hear of it, and 
ſend to the pope. As it was not practicable 
for Knight to treat with the pope, in perſon, 
the matter was carried no farther, at that time. 
At length, the news of the pope's going to be 
releaſed, reaching England, cardinal Wolfey 
wrote to Str Gregory Caſſali, the king's ordina- 
ry ambaſlador, at Rome, to order him to join 
with Knight, and preſs the pope to grant the 
King's requeſt. This letter was worded, in 
very ftrong terms, and ſhewed the cardinal's 
delire, that the divorce ſhould be effected. It 
was dated the 5th of December, 15 27, the 
cardinal not yer knowing, that the pope had 
made his eſcape, the gth ot the ſame month. 

Clement VII, being retired to Orvieto, 
Knight went and talked with him about the 
affair. The pope owned, he had received his 
memorial, and promiſed again to do all that 
lay in his power, for the king's ſatisfaction, but 
prayed him not to be too haſty. His circum- 
ſtances then were ſuch, that he did not yet 
know, whether he ſhould want the king of 
England, or whether the emperor would agree 
with him; wherefore, he deſired to gain time, 
in order to proceed as ſhould beſt ſuit with his 
intereſt. But for that reaſon, and becauſe the 
King's orders were urgent and poſitive, Knight 
would not delay his negotiation. He earneſt- 
ly preſſed the pope, who promiſed, ar laſt, to 
ſign the acts, on condition no uſe ſhould be 
made of them, till the Germans and Spa- 
niards were departed out of Italy. Knight 
willingly accepted of the condition, imagining, 
when the initruments, ready ſigned, were in 
the king's hands, he would uſe them when he 
pleaſed. But the pope was not ealiily ro be 
deceived ; tor. whilit he teigned to have no o- 
ther view than to fatisry the king, he was on- 
ly contriving to gain time, being ready to ſa- 
crifice him, it he found it for his advantage. 


He uſcd, therefore, all his art, to prolong the 
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affair, by means unſuſpected by the king. To 
this end, he told Knight, that before the in- 


ſtruments were executed, he ſhould be glad to 


talk with the cardinal Sanctorum b 
The pope having, thus, engaged, Knight 
and Caſſali fancied they had no more to do, 
than to prepoſſeſs in the king's favour, the 
cardinal, whom the pope intended to conſult. 
They were at no great pains to ſucced, ſince, 
beſides 10,000 ducats which they had in hand, 
to reward ſuch as ſhould do them ſervice, 
they were empowered to make what farther 
promiſes, they ſhould think fit, in the king's 
name. The cardinal examining the inſtru- 
ments ſent from England, found very great 
faults, particularly in the legare's commiſſion, 
and took upon him to draw one more perfect; 
Which done, Knight and Caflali waited on 
the pope, and preſſed him to ſign. He did 
not abſolutely refuſe, but ſaid, the emperor 
having required him not to act in that buſineſs, 
without imparting it to him, it was neceſlary 
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per to cauſe Lautrec to march towards Orvie- 
to, and preſs him, in his maſter's name, to 
= the king of England ſatisfaction. Lautrec 

ing then at Bologna, to ger him to march 
to Orvieto, there would have been occation 
for orders from the court of France, which 
would have taken up much time. Wherefore ' 
Henry's agents rejected the expedient, their 
view being to finiſh the affair before the em- 
peror had notice thereof. At laſt, the pope, 
finding himſelf extremely preſſed, delivered to 
them the commiſſion for cardinal Wolſey, with 
the bull of diſpenſation for the king, and pro- 
miſed to ſend into England the bull decretal, 
to null the marriage. But here the pope uſed 
an artthce, which the agents, perhaps, did 
not ſufficiently conſider ; tor he dated theſe 
two inſtruments, from the time he was pri- 
ſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo. So, when 
the king had them in his power, he did not 
think fit to make uſe of them, left it ſhould be 
objected, that the had granted them on- 
ly with deſign to obtain his liberty, by the aſ- 
iſtance he expected from England ; beſides, 
all acts executed by a priſoner, may be deemed 
void, whereof the treaty of Madrid was a late 
inſtance. Thus, how urgent ſoever the king 
was to end the affair, he found, at the cloſe of 
the year 1527, that he had yet made no 
progreſs. 


Clement VII, had time, during his capti- 


vity, {criouſly to reflect upon his paſt conduct, The pope 
which had been very unſucceſsful, becauſe he reſolves 
had ſwerved from the maxims of his molt able to keep 
predeceſſors. He had prepoſteroully engaged 1 


the empe- 
ror. 


in a war with the emperor, whereas Alexan- 
der VI, Julius II, and Leo X, after ſowing 
diſſention among the princes, left them, for the 
moſt part, to decide their quarrels, and then 
ſided with the ſtrongeſt, or it they engaged in 
a war, it was commonly at other people's ex- 
pence. But for once, Clement VII, after 
draining his treaſure in maintaing an army, 
had loſt Florence, Parma, Reggio, Rome it- 
ſelf, with the beſt part of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, and feen himſelf captive and ranſomed. 
This was ſufficient to make him wiſer, and 
take another courſe. As ſoon as the ambaſ- 
ſadors of France, England, and Venice, ſaw 
him ſecure, at Orvieto, from the outrages of 
the Imperialiſts, they preſſed him to declare a- 
gainſt the emperor. They thought, if he could 
not aſſiſt the league with temporal arms, he might 
at leaſt, by means of his ſpiritual, embroil the 
common enemy, whom he ſeemed to have no 
reaſon to regard. But he himſelf conſidered 
this affair 5 a different light; for having 
learned, by ſad experience, that he had been 
the dupe of his allics, he reſolved to be no 
longer guided by their intereſted counſels. So, 
without diſcovering his thoughts, he only told 
them, that his joining in the league, would 
only draw upon him freſh miſchiefs, without 
procuring them w7 advantage ; that belides, 
it was neceſſary, for the benefit of Chriſten- 
dom, there ſhould be a mediator to labour to 
procure peace, and that was all he could do, 
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he intimated to them, that he might take o- 
ther meaſures, if Lautrec appaoached to ob- 
lige the emperor's troops to abandon Rome. 
This, indeed, was his ſole view, to free the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate from that foreign army, in 


order to be able to act moſt agreeably to his 
intereſt. | 77 

At laſt, Lautrec departing from Bologna, 
the gth of January, took the road to Naples, 
having firſt ſent the prince of Vaudemont and 
la Trimouille to the pope, to preſs him to de- 
clare. But Clement found means to excuſe 
himſelf, without, however, a poſitive denial ; 
for he ſaw, as I may ſay, all Europe in moti- 
on, and was willing to wait the ſucceſs of the 
war, in order to take juſter meaſures than 
before. So, it was not poſſible, by any means, 
to bring him to a declaration. He only made 
believe, that if Francis and Henry would 
cauſe Ravenna and Cervia to be reſtored to 
him, he would join with them. This was an 
advantage he would willingly have reaped 
from their inſtances, without being debarred 
from finding ſome other evaſion, to prevent 
his declaring after the recovery of theſe two 
places. In the interim, he was thinking how 
to treat ſecretly with the emperor, from 
whom he had greater expectations, than from 


his allies; for, indeed, his chiet view, being 


to reſtore the houſe of the Medici to the go- 
vernment of Florence, he perceived, that he 
could not accompliſh it, without the emperor's 
help, ſince the allies were concerned to ſup- 
port the Florentines, who were become par- 
ties in the league. But it would have been 
imprudent in him to declare tor the emperor, 
when that monarch was weak in Italy, and fo 
werful an army was marching to invade the 
ngdom of Naples; wherefore, it was neceſ- 
{ary for him to wait, till the event of the war 
enabled him to reſolve with ſafety. This was 
the true reaſon which obliged him to uſe ma- 
ny artifices, to try to diſpleaſe neither the em- 
peror, nor the king of France, nor the king 
of England. If, inſtead of unadviſedly en- 
gaging in a war, he had before taken this 
courſe, he might have ſold his favours, at any 
rate; at leaſt, he would not have had the 
mortification to be a captive in Rome itſelt. 
But tho' the pope refuſed to declare, the 
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eager, in the purſuit of their projects; for, on 
the 21ſt of January, 15 28, their ambaſſadors, 
in Spain, demanded the emperor's leave to re- 
tire, and next day Clarenceux and Guienne, 
heralds, one of England, the other of France, 
proclaimed war againſt him. This was done 
with great ſolemnity, the emperor being ſeat- 
ed on his throne, and attended by all his gran- 
decs. He anſwered each in particular, but in 
a very dificrent manner. Speaking to the Eng- 
liſh herald, he made uſc of civil and honour- 
able terms, denoting, he was not at all pleaſed 
with having the king, his maſter, for an ene- 
my. He complained, however, that Henry 
had uſed him ill, in deſigning to give him in 
marriage a princeſs, whom he propoſed to ba- 
ſtardiſe, lince he was ſuing to be divorced 
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all the blame, on the boundleſs ambition of Www 
cardinal Wolſey. 


He ſaid, the cardinal would 
have obliged him to employ his arms, in Italy, 
to make him pope, — thought himſelf inju- 
red, becauſe he would not diſturb the peace 
of Chriſtendom for his ſake.- As for the ſums, 
of which Henry demanded payment, he de- 
nied, he had ever refuſed to diſcharge the 
debt; but added, that the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors, not having brought with them the ori- 
_ obligations, nor even a power to give 

im a diſcharge, Henry was in the wrong to 
complain. As to the indemnity he demand- 
ed, he knew the king of France had taken it 
up on him, in the treaty of Madrid. As for 
the penalty of 500,000 crowns, in caſe he 
refuſed to marry the princeſs Mary, he an- 
ſwered, it was not his fault; that he had de- 
manded her of the king, her father, by ambaſ- 
ſadors, {ent on purpoſe, and that Henry had 
refuſed to ſend her ; that, beſides, before that 
time Henry had offered her to the king of 
Scotland; in ſhort, that he could not lawfully 
claim that ſum, before he had proved that he 
had himſclf performed all the articles of the 
treaty of Windſor. Such was the emperor's 
reply to the declaration of war, made by 
Henry's herald. In his anſwer to the French 
herald, he ſpoke not with ſo much regard and 
caution ; for he plainly accuſed Francis of 
breach of faith, and charged the herald to 
put him in mind of the meſſage he ſent him, 
by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, his ambaſla- 
dor, That it would be better for them to 
« decide their quarrel by ſingle combat; but 
that he had not received any anſwer ; proba- 
bly, the ambaſlador had not thought fit to de- 
liver that meſſage to the king, ſince he ſeem- 
ed extremely ſurpriſed, when he heard it from 
the herald's mouth. In a few days, he ſent 
the ſame herald to the emperor, with a chal- 
lenge under his own hand, wherein he gave 
him the lie in form, and required him to aſ- 
{ure him the field, to fight hand to hand. The 
challenge was dated March 28, 1528. The 
emperor ſent his anſwer, by one of his heralds, 
who was charged to tell him, by word of mouth, 
very diſagreeable things. The herald coming 
to Paris, could not obtain leave, without great 
difficulty, to put on his coat of arms, when he 
entered the city. The king expected him on 
his throne, ſurrounded with a great number 
of princes and lords ; but he had ſcarce began 


to ſpeak, before the king interrupted him, and 


demanded, whether he had brought the ſecu- 
rity of the field. The herald deſired leave to 
proceed with what he had to ſay from the em- 
peror ; the king refuſed to hear him, ſaying, 
he had required only the ſecurity of the field, 
and that all the reſt was to no purpoſe. 'Thus, 
ended this affair, which had now made great 
noiſe. The two monarchs gave publick marks 
of their courage, by their mutual challenges, 
and yet there was no great labour required to 
prevent them from deciding their quarrel in 
a way, ſo uncommon to great princes. 
Hugo de Mendoſa, the emperor's ambaſ- 
ſador, at London, hearing what had paſſed in. 
| | Spain, 


drew on 
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1528. Spain, would have retired ; but cardinal Wol- 
wn fey ſent him word, that Clarenceux had ex- 
Bold att of ceeded his inſtructions, in proclaiming war a- 
4 paint the emperor, and ſhould be puniſhed at 

is return; whereupon the ambaſlador ſent an 

expreſs, to inform the emperor of what the 

cardinal had ſaid. Clarenceux, who was ſtill 

in Spain, ſurpriſed that he ſhould be made ac- 

countable for what he had expreſs orders, de- 

manded, and obtained an authentick copy of 

the ambaſlador's letter. Upon his arrival, in 

England, he waited on the king, before he 

{poke with the cardinal, and ſhewed him the 

letter, with three others, wrote with the car- 

&inal's own hand, whereby he gave him ex- 

preſs orders to declare war againſt the empe- 

ror. Henry, aſtoniſhed at his miniſter's pre- 

ſumption, fell into a great paſſion with him, 

betore the whole court ; nay, he would, per- 

haps, have entirely diſgraced him, had he not 

been with-held by the conſideration of the at- 

fair of the divorce, where he could not pro- 

ceed without him. He made him, however, 

undergo a terrible mortification, by cauſing 

this atfair to be examined in the council. 

This inquiry would, doubtleſs, have been fa- 

ral to the miniſter, 1f the king had been 

pleaſed to purſue it; but he was contented 

with the cardinal's proteſtation, that he thought 

to have acted agreeably to his majeſty's in- 
tentions. | 

The emperor's anſwer to Clarenceux, being 

ublick, in England, by the Spaniſh 

ambaſlador's means, the cardinal was atraid it 

Suck tree te would cauſe ill effects among the people, con- 

bay the ſidering the weakneſs of the motives _—_—_— 

war a- by the king, for undertaking the war. For 

gainſt the this reaſon - allembled, in the ſtar-chamber, 

Ha * or. all the great lords, then at court, to whom he 

made a ſpeech, aggravating, as much as poſ- 

ſible, the injuries, the King had received from 

the emperor, and his rea to demand ſa- 

tisfaction, by arms. But let him ſay what he 

would, tho* every one outwardly applauded 

him, what the emperor ſaid to the herald, 

that the war was cauſed only by the cardinal's 

private diſcontent, made deeper impreſſion, 

than all the arguments the miniſter could al- 

ledge. The people openly exclaimed againſt 

a war, which was going to, ruin the kingdom, 

to gratify the favourite's paſſion ; nay, ſome 

went farther than murmuts; tor, as the trade 

with the Low-Countries was interrupted, by 

the declaration of war, and the merchants 

would buy no more cloth which they could 

not vend, the clothiers riſe in arms. here- 

upon the cardinal ordered the merchants to 

buy the cloths as uſual, threatening, in caſe 

of refuſal, to buy them himſelf, and ſell them 

to the foreigners. But they made a jeſt of 

this threat, and continued obſtinate, reſolving 

not to render themſelves liable to inevitable 

loſſes, for his ſake. An ambaſly from the go- 

verneſs of the Low-Countries to the king, 

whilſt theſe things were in agitation, freed the 

cardinal from his embarraſſment. The am- 

balladors acquainting him, that if the king 

pleaſed to conſent to a truce, with the Low- 

Countries, for the mutual benefit of trade, 
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the governeſs would readily agree to it; this 1528. 
overture being debated in council, it was re. 
ſolved, notwithſtanding the French ambaſſa- 

dor's oppoſition, to agree to a truce for eight 

months, which was ſigned the Sth of June. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the iſue of the 
affairs of Italy were in ſuch a ſituation, as war of 
gave Francis room to expect Lautrec's expe- Naples. 
dition, in the kingdom of} Naples, would be Swicciard. 


crowned with ſucceſs, tho', afterwards, it 


ended very unfortunately for him. Lautrec 
going from Bologna, the gth of January, ar- 
rived the roth of February, on the borders 
of Naples, and marching into Abruzzo, be- 
came maſter of that province, and, afterwards, 
of part of Apulia, It was not without ex- 
treme difficulty, that the prince of Orange 
obliged the Imperialiſts to quit Rome, where, 
for 10 months, they had exerciſed all ſorts of 
rapine and violence. Tho' the imperial army 
went not from Rome, till the 17th of Februa- 
ry, they got before Lautrec, who had taken a 
longer way, in order to procure money, which 
he wanted exceedingly, the king of France, 
according to cuſtom, not having ſent him 
what he had promiſed, "The Imperialiſts be- 
ing poſted at Troya, he offered them battle; 
but as they thought proper to retire to Na- 
pics, purſued his march, and arrived in the 
ginning of May, before that capital, which 
he beſieged in form, purſuant to his orders. 
Sixteen French gallies, commanded by Andrea 
Doria, eight. more under the conduct of Phi- 
lipping Doria, his nephew, with 22 from Ve- 
nice, were to block up Naples, by ſca, whilſt 
Lautrec, with 30,000 men beſieged the 
city by land, but when he opened the ſiege 
he had only Philippino's cight gallies. Thoſe of 
Venice came very late, and Andrea Doria, 
who was diſpleaſed with Francis, and had 
thoughts of entering into the emperor's ſervice, 
detained the 16 gallics, at Genoa, under di- 
vers pretences, To the interim, a ſea- fight 
between Philippino and the Imperialiſts, where- 
in Moncada was ſlain, and the marquiſs del 
Vaſto taken priſoner, made Lautrec hope he 
ſhould reduce Naples, by famine, tho' him- 
ſelt wanted all things in his camp; and his 
hopes were increaſed, by the arrival of the 22 
Venetian gallies, which joined thoſe of Phi- 


lippino. The buſineſs now, was, to ſee who 


could bear famine longeſt, the befiegers or the 
beſieged, who were equally in want of provi- 
ſions; but the French had, beſides ſcarcity, a 
very great diſadvantage, as the plague made 
terrible ravage among them, and continually 
diminiſhed their number. Ar length, Andrea 
Doria having agreed with the emperor, recall- 
ed his nephew Philippino, with his eight gal- 
lies, Soon after, the Venetian gallies being 
obliged to go upon the coaſt of Calabria, to 
provide themſelves with biskets, the beſieged 
took that opportunity to convey into the city 
abundance ot proviſions, whillt Lautrec re- 
mained in a very bad condition, without vic- 
tuals or money, and with an army grievouſiy 
afflicted with the plague. Moſt of his gene- 
ral officers were dead, or ſick, and to com- 
pleat the misfortune, he was himſelf ſciſed 
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with the peſtilence, which carried him off the 
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who took upon him the command of the ru- 
ined army, reſolving, at laſt, to raiſe the ſiege, 
with great difficulty retired to Averſa, where 
he was, immediately, beſieged, and, in few 
days, forced to capitulate, furrendering him- 
ſelf, with all the principal officers of his ar- 
my, into the hands of the Imperialiſts. Thus, 
the fine army Lautrec had led before Naples, 
was entirely diſperſed. Moreover, France had 
lately loſt Genoa, taken by Andrea Doria, in 
the emperor's name, after which, according 
to his agreement with that monarch, he re- 
ſtored his country to liberty, and eſtabliſhed a 

overnment, which till ſubſiſts to this day. 

hus, the affairs of Italy, which in the be- 
ginning of the year had ſo promiſing an aſpe& 
or Francis, were ſo entirely altered, that he 
had ſcarce any thing left in that country. 

The knowledge of what paſſed, in Italy, 
this campaign, will be of no little ſervice to 
diſcover the motives of the pope's conduct, 
in the affair of the divorce. — deemed 
the affair ended, when he heard the pope had 
left it to cardinal Wolſey's decifion ; but 
when, after much difficulty, he had obtained 
this commiſſion for the cardinal, with a bull 
decretal, declaring the marriage void, and a 
diſpenſation to marry again, he found, how- 
ever, there was yet nothing done. The commiſ- 
fion was dated from the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
whilit the pope was a priſoner, which render- 
ed it entirely null, and conſequently there 
was a neceffity of rene wing it; and the de- 
cretal had no clauſe to hinder the pope from 
revcking it, if he pleaſed. In fine, the diſ- 

nſation was only conditional, in cafe the 

ing's marriage with Catharine ſhould be de- 
clared void; beſides, there were certain re- 
ſtrict ions inſerted, leaving the pope at 
to repeal it. For inſtance, he granted the 
diſpenſation, © as far as might be without 
« offending God. Notwithſtanding any pro- 
« hibitions of the divine law, or other conſti- 
« tutions and ordinances whatever, to the 
* contrary, as far as the authority apoſtolical 
& reached*.” Henry was not a little concern- 
ed to ſee, that he could not uſe theſe bulls, 
without being liable to be moleſted. Never- 
theleſs, in the belief, that all this was owin 
to inadvertency, he ordered Sir Gregory Cal: 


ſali, his ambaſſador, at Rome, to demand 


bulls leſs liable to diſpute. Caflali ſpoke of 
it frequently to the pope, but could obtain no 
politive anſwer ; only the pope finding him- 
ſelf preſſed, told him, as a ſecret, that he ad- 
viſed the king to procced, and get his mar- 
riage annulled, by vertue of the commiſſion 
given the legate, but with as little noiſe as 
poſſible, and marry the woman deftred. He 
grounded this advice upon its being much ea- 
ſier to confirm a thing when done, than to 
permit him to do it. He charged Caflali, 
however, not to let the king know, this ſug- 
geſtion came from him. Henry looked upon 
this advice, as a ſnare laid for him by the 
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pope ; for he conſidered, that it was not poſ- 1528. 


ſible to have ſuch a cauſe tried without noiſe, 
ſince it was neceſſary the queen ſhould be 
heard, otherwiſe the ſentence would be evi- 
dently void. In the next place, had he done 
what he was adviſed to, he would have been 
entirely at the pope's mercy, who, according 
to the opinion of the canoniſts, might have 
retuſed ro confirm the legate's ſentence, as well 
as the conſequent marriage. So, the affair 
being taken into conſiderat lion, it was thought 
more proper to apply directly to the pope, for 
new bulls. According to this reſolution, the 
king ſent Stephen Gardiner, cardinal Wol- 
ſey's ſecretary, and Edward Fox, to manage 
the affair. Their inſtructions were to demand 
for the cardinal, a new commiſſion, appoint- 
ing him judge of the cauſe, with powers to 
null the king's marriage, it he thought pro- 
per, and yet to declare his daughter legiti- 
mate; to preſs the pope to give him a pro- 
miſe under his hand, not to revoke the le- 
gate's commiſſion ; to demand a bull decre- 
tal to null the king's marriage, and a diſpen- 
fation to eſpouſe another wife, without any 
reſtriction. In ſhort, the envoys had orders 
to acquaint the , that the divorce was not 
adviſed by the cardinal, and to diſplay the 
extraordinary merit of the lady the king in- 
tended to eſpouſe. This was Ann Bullen, as 
may eaſily be gueſſed, ſince the king no long- 
er concealed his love for her. It was very 
proper to tell the pope, that the cardinal was 
not author of the counſel, which had induced 
the king to ſue for a divorce, fincc he was re- 
2 for a judge; and yet the letters he 
by Gardiner and Fox, and which are in 
of the Reformation, clearly ſhew, 
he was infinitely deſirous the thing ſhould ſuc- 
ceed. Finally, it rs that the king was 
ſtill willing to have ſome condeſcenfion for the 
queen and the emperor, her nephew, ſince he 
required, that the legate ſhould have powers 
to declare Mary legitimate. Perhaps too, 
this was an effe& of the love he had for her. 


Wen Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto, The pope's 
to Naples; but his pro- artful ma- 
greſs was yet ſo inconſiderable, that it was nagement. 
ifkcult to judge of the ſucceſs of his under- Herbert. 
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4 
taking, eſpecially, as the Imperialiſts were 
now ed from Rome, in order to oppoſe 
his paſſage; nay, it was likely, there would 
be a battle, and as the event was doubtful, 
the pope took care not to incur the emperor's 
reſentment, in caſe his arms were victorious. 
So, to gain time, he ſent the king a letter, in 
cypher, as it he meant to acquaint him with 
a ſecret, and yet it was not poſſible to diſco- 
ver his intention. This letter not being very 
welcome, the envoys had orders to inſt up- 
on their demands, but, at that time, the face 
of affairs was ſomething changed; for Lau- 
trec had now made conqueſts, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and the prince of Orange, 
unable to ſtop his march, was retired to the 
metropolis, which, -probably, was going to be 
inveſted. It would, therefore, have been ve- 
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1528, ry imprudent to diſoblige Henry, when the 
ing of France, his ally, was upon 


1 the point 
of becoming very powerful, in Italy. So, Cle- 
ment being greatly embarraſſed, in ſo nice a 
juncture, had recourſe to his uſual artifices, to 
try to gain time. He feigned to defire no- 
thing ſo ardently, as to ſatisfy Henry, tho he 
was reſolved, in his own mind, to do nothing 
effectual in his favour. His view was, to be- 
come maſter of the affair of the divorce, and 
prolong it, till the events of the war ſhould 
determine him, to content either the empe- 
ror or the king. The intereſt of his houſe 
required, that he ſhould manage che emperor, 
becauſe it was by his means that he hoped to 
reſtore the Medici's to Florence; and that of 
his ſee was no leſs important. Henry demand- 
ed, that he ſhould revoke a difpenſation grant- 
ed by a pope, his predeceſſor, upon the ſup- 
poſition, that this pope had not power to 
ou. it, that is, properly ſpeaking, that he 
ould declare the Roman pontifts had, hither- 
to, aſſumed a prerogative which belonged not 
to them. This was a very difficult ſtep to be 
taken, at a time when great part of Germa- 
ny had thrown off the pope's dominion, an 
nothing was every where heard, but com- 
plaints and murmurs againſt the exorbitant 
power they had uſurped. So, Clement's real 
deſign was, to amuſe the king with hopes, he 
would confent to his divorce, till it was in his 
power to oppoſe it with ſafety. There is no 
occaſion to look for other myſteries in the 


pope's conduct, as will more plainly a r in 
the ſequel. As for the _— £5 autho- 
ritics alledged on both fides, with reſpect to 
the main point in queſtion, from the holy 
ſcriptures, the fathers, and tbe canons, they 
were only fo many amuſements, which were 
extremely ſubſervient to the pope's deſigns, 
but made little or no impreſſion upon him: 
Clement VII, being in this diſpoſition, 
ſorupled nor, outwardly, to grant the king 
whatever he required; for on che 13th of A- 
pril, 4528, he ſigned a bull, inting car- 
dinal Wolſey, judge of the caufe, jointly with 
the archbihop of Canterbury, or any other 
Engliſh prelate he ſhould think fit to chuſe, 
and gave him as ample powers as the king de- 
ſired. But, beſides the above mentioned in- 
convenĩencies in the decretal and diſpenſat ion, 
the king's council found two in cardinal Wol- 
ſey's new commiſſion. The firſt was, that there 
was no clauſe to hinder the pope, from revo- 
king it. The ſecond, that to appoint for ſole 
judge of the cauſe, a cardinal deyoted to the 
king, and actually bis prime miniſter, would 
be a maniſeſt nullity. Theſe conſiderations 
_ obliged the king to deſire the pope, that he 
would join another legate with cardinal Wol- 
ſey, and politively promiſe not to revoke the 
commiſſion. As, when this was demanded, 
Lautrec was now before Naples, and it was 
not doubted, he would become maſter of the 


Another City, as well as of all rhe reſt of the kingdom, 
columittion the pope granted whatever was defired. He 
appointed, therefore, by a bull, dated at Or- 


vieto, the och of June, Thomas Wolſey, car- 
dinal of York, and Lorenzo Campegio, cardi- 
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nal biſhop of Salisbury, for his legates a la- 1528. 
tere, giving them the fame powers he had Www 


granted to Wolſey alone, appointing them his 
vicegerents in the affair of the divorce, and 
committing to them his whole authority. He 
gave, likewiſe, the 13th of July, the promiſe 
under his hand, defired by the king, Ina 
word, he delivered ro Campegio a decretal, 
nulling the king's marriage, expreſſed in the 
very terms, which had as it were been dicta- 
ted ro him. Ir ſeemed Henry could deſire no- 
thing more; but all the artifices of the court 
of Rome were not yet "known, in England ; 
for the pope only intended to gain time, in 
order to ſee the iſſue of the Naples expediton. 
To that end, he always placed ſome interval 
between his favours to the king; for Wolſey 
was made ſole judge in the affair of the di- 
vorce, the 13th of April ; Campegio was, in 
a conſiſtory, declared his aſſociate, about the 
end of the fame month; but the bull was nor 
drawn till the 6th of June ; and his promiſe 
not to revoke the commiſſion, was not ſigned 
before the 23d of July: In all appearance, the 
decretal was not drawn, till Auguſt, nor did 
Campegio begin his mage till after Lau- 
trec's death, or, perhaps, after the railing the 


fiege of Naples; that is, when the pope was 


no longer in dread of France, and it was more 
neceflary than ever to manage the empcror. 
So, it may almoſt be affirmed, that when Cam- 
pegio departed from Rome, the pope was re- 
ſolved not to grant the divorce. However, it 
was requiſite, he ſhould ftil ſeem willing to 
ſatisſy Henry, in order not to be delivered to 
the emperor's mercy, with whom he was de- 
termined to agree, and nothing was more ca- 
pable to procure him advantageous terms, 
than his. ſeeming union with France and Eng- 
land. This was moſt certainly, the ſecret of 
the pope's policy, and the real motive of all 
his artifices in this affair. In purſuance, there- 
fore, of the reſolution he had taken, he gave 
the following inſtructions to his legate. 


before the reception of his commands, in wri- 
ting. 'Thirdly; he expreſly enjoined him not 
to thew the bull to any perſon but the king 
and cardinal Wolſey, nor to part with it out 
of his hands, without his order, upon any pre- 
tence whatever. ha * k 3 
Ca 10 rting with theſe inſtructions, 
* 1 an „till October, fix or ſe- 
ven months after he was appointed legate. 


Whilſt he was on the road, the emperor's mi- The Im- 
niſters, at Rome, raiſed a freſh obſtacle to the perialiſts 
divorce, the pretended diſcovery of a brief r a 


of Julius II, confirming the bull of diſpenſati- 


on for Henry's marriage with Catharine. But retard the 
there was this difference between the bull and affair. 
the brief, that the pope in the bull ſaid, „the Herbert. 
« marriage was,perhaps,conſummated;” where- 


as in the brief the word © perhaps” was omitted. 


They inferred from thence, that Julius II. was 


not ſurpriſed, fince he looked upon-Cartharine's 
firſt marriage, as conſummated. But this 
brief, of which they only gave an authentick 
copy, without ſhewing the original to the 

| king's 


1024 


Firſt, Inſtructi- 
to prolong the affair as much as poſſible. Se- ons to 
condly;' not to give ſentence upon the divorce Campegio. 
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1528. king's miniſters, was, probably, propoſed 
RN ſolely to cauſe time to be loſt in examining it; 
for, there were two reaſons, among many o- 

thers, which manifeſtly proved it to be a for- 

gery. The firſt was, that this brief granted, 

at Catharine's requeſt, ſuppoſed that princeſs's 

Proofs of marriage with Arthur, to have been conſum- 


3 * mated, and yet ſhe had ſworn the contrary; 
sern and upon that, her 0 e had grounded the 
validity of Julius's diſpenſation. The ſecond 
reaſon was ſtill more ſtrong, viz. that the brief 
was dated the 26th of December, 1503. 
Now, as in the date of the briefs, the court 
of Rome begins the year, the 25rh of Decem- 
ber, being Chriſtmaſs-day, this date anſwer- 
ed to the 26th of December, 1502, of the 
common year, that is, 10 months before Ju- 

lius IL was pope. 
Campegio Campegio being arrived in England, be- 
exhorts gan his legateſhip, with gravely exhorting the 
— . Fing to live in good 2 with the 
— tug queen, and deſiſt from a farther proſecution 
Burnce, Of this matter. This was taken very ill from 


a legate, who was thought to be ſent into Eng- 
land, to judge the cauſe in favour of the king. 
and Catha- After that, he talked the quite contrary to the 
— od © queen, endeavouring to perſuade her, that ſhe 
her mar- ought to comply with the King's deſire, and 
riage. even intimated, it would be in vain to oppoſe 
Herbert. jt, But whether the queen was told betore- 
hand hat ſhe was to ſay, or naturally ſpoke 
her own thoughts, ſhe anſwered, ſhe was the 
king's wife, and would be ſo, till parted from 
him by the pope's ſentence. Campegio not be- 
ing able to prevail with the king or queen, 
affitmed, he could not proceed without freſh 
orders, as it his whole commiſſion was onl 
to make theſe exhortations. But it was fix 
months before his inſtructions arrived. In the 
interim, he kept rhe king in hopes of obrain- 
ing his deſires, and even inſinuated, that he 
was himſelt ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe. 
Jo amuſe him the better, he ſhewed him the 
bull he had brought with him, and gave the 
cardinal, his collegue, a fight of ir alſo; but 
when he was preſſed to ſhew it to ſome lords 
of the conncil, he anſwered, he had very poſi- 
tive orders to let no perſon ſee it, but the king 
t 


i 
and Wolſey. Henry ſurpriſed. and angry at 


ſuch a proceeding, complained of it to the pope, 
who, inſtead of bla ming his legate, replied, he 
had done very well to follow his orders; that 
the decretal was granted on condition, it was 
ſhewn to none but the king and cardinal Wol- 
ſey, and on purpoſe to prevent Wolſey's ruin, 
which otherwiſe, he was told, would be infal- 
lible ; that in fine, the bull was not to be pub- 
liſhed, unleſs the legates gave ſentence for the 
king. 
The pope Whilſt Campegio amuſed Henry, in Eng- 
reſolves to land, the pope was taking meaſures to con- 
agree WI clude his treaty with the emperor, and ſeek- 
the empc- . _ . 
= ing pretences to leave the kings of France and 
Guicciard, England, whom he no longer feared, ſince the 
Naples expedition had miſcarried; for he com- 
plaiued, that theſe two monarchs had diſap- 
pointed him, in not cauſing Ravenna and Cer- 
via to .be reſtored to him according to their 
promiſe ; thereby inſinuating, that it was not 
14 | 2 


of ENGLAND. 


to be thought ſtrange, he made no haſte to ſa- 1528. 
tisfy Henry, ſince that prince had neglefted Www 


to do him jultice, by the Venetians. He would 
feign have had it believed, that the affair of the 
divorce was retarded ſolely on that account, and 
was very deſirous to have theſe two places, in 
his power, before he concluded with the em- 
peror; but, what caution ſoever he uſed, his 
negotiation in Spain, could not be ſo private, 
but Francis and Henry had ſome intelligence 
of it. They complained to him by their am- 
baſladors, but he conſtantly denied he intend- 
ed to depart from his neutrality. In the inte- 
rim, under colour of removing theſe groundleſs 
ſuſpicions, he diſpatched into England, one 
Campana, to give the king freſh aſſurances of 
hisgood intentions, but withal, ſent by him ex- 
preſs orders to cardinal Campegio, to burn the 
bull decretal, and defer the ſentence of the di- 
vorce as long as poſſible. Campegio, im- 
mediately, obeyed the firſt of theſe orders, 
and as for the ſecond, never ceaſed finding 
freſh pretences to retard the proceedings. 


At laſt, Henry tired to ſee ſo many affect- Vannes 
ed delays, and perceiving they came from the and Brian 


ope, ſent, about the end of the year, Sir 

rancis Brian and Peter Vannes, to Rome, to 
diſcover the true cauſe. They had likewiſe 
ſeveral other commiſſions, firſt, to ſearch the 
pope's records for the pretended brief of Julius 
II. Secondly, to propoſe, as of themſelves, ſe- 
veral expedients, ſpecdily, to end the affair of 
the divorce, and to conſult, under feigned 
names, the canoniſts of Rome, whether the 
were practicable. Thirdly, in caſe they ſaw 


ſent to 


Rome. 


the pope over-awed by the emperor's menaces, 


they had orders to offer him a guard of 2000 
men. Laſtly, it this had no effect, they were 
ro balance the emperor's threats, with others 
from the king. They found the pope in a real 
or pretended tright, at the emperor's minſters 


menaces to have him depoſed for a baſtard. 


His reply, theretore, to the offer of the 2000 
men tor a guard, was, that it would not be 
capable ot ſecuring him, but rather render him 
more ſuſpected. He took care not to put him- 
lelf in the king's power, when he was think- 
ing to break entirely with him. The two en- 
voys ſeeing, the pope leaned to the emperor's 
ſide, plainly told him, at laſt, « That if he 
continued to deny the king, their matter, the 
& ſatisfaction he demanded, he might be aſſur- 
« ed England would be loſt to him. That the 
« Englith were already but too much diſpoſed 
« to withdraw their obedience from the holy 
« {ce, and upon the leaſt encouragement from 
ce the king, would openly publiſh what they 


ing, their maſter, and the king of France, 
were powerful and very ſtrictly united, and, 
therefore, the pope would run a great riſque, 
if he ſhould cauſeleſly make theſe two mo- 
« narchs his enemies ; that tho' the Naples ex- 
c pedition had miſcarried, he could not be ture 
it would be the ſame with thoſe that thould 
be hereafter undertaken ; nay, it was eaſy to 
ſee, by the dangerous ſtate of the emperor's 
aftairs, what might happen another time. 
That, if out of exceſſive condeſcenſion boy 
| cc the 


ce yu kept concealed, in their hearts; that the 


Book XV. 


1528. 


© the emperor, he dealt ſo unjuſtly by the 


king of England, as to refaſe him what even 


« equity and the law of God required, he 
ce muſt likewiſe expect no favour or regard, 
« when affairs ſhould be altered; that he 
ce ought to conſider, the king ot England had 


engaged in this war to free him trom capti- 


Expedients 


ng 
y the 
king. 
Burnet. 


« vity, and if, initead of making a greatful 
© return, he ſhould join with his enemy, all 
« Chriſtians would abhor his ingratitude. ” 
All this was not capable to divert the pope trom 
his deſign, and yer he would be thought unre- 
ſolved ; for he anſwered, with a ſigh, that he 
was between the hammer and the anvil, 
and, which way ſoever he turned, ſaw no- 
thing before him but dangers ; and, therefore, 
he placed all his hopes in the protection ot 
God, who would not forſake his church; that, 
as to the reſt, he had done for the king of 
England more than could be reaſonabiy ex- 
pected, in committing the tryal ot his cauſe 
to two legates, who were both devoted to him; 
that not content with this, he {till pretied him 
to do more, and to diſregard the cuitomary 
rules of the church on the like occations, and 
publickly ſacrifice to him, the emperor, the 
archduke, his brother, queen Catharine, the 
honour, dignity, and intereſt of the holy ſee; 
that this was asking too much, and the kiug 
ſhould, at leaſt, ſufter the affair to be decided 
by the legates, appointed tor that purpole ; that 
it was not his fault, it matters were delayed, 


and in caſe it was owing to Campeylo's ueglt- 


ence, he had acted contrary to his orders. 
This reply, was a plain indication of the pope's 
thoughts. Accordingly, the envoys told rhe 
king, nothing was to be expected from the 
pope, and that the only way was to caule the 
Icgates ro give a ſpeedy ſenteuce. The truth 
is, the pope was now reſolved to agree with 
the emperor ; and it he ſhewed any tarther 
regard tor Henry, it was ouly to avoid an open 
rupture with him, for fear the emperor ſhould 
take advantage of it, in the treaty they were 
concluding. 5 
The expedients Brian and Vannes were 
commiſſioned to propoſe, were, 1. Whether, 
it the queen vowed religion, the king ſhould 
have liberty to marry again? 2. Or, 1t the 
king ſhould vow religion as well as the queen, 
whether the pope would diipence with his vow, 
and allow him to take another wife, whilſt 
the queen was alive? 3. Or, whether the pope 
would grant him a diſpenſation ro have two 
wives? But it does not appear how theſe 
points were decided. As for the briet pro- 
duced by the imperial miniſters, there was not 
the leait trace ot any ſuch thing among the 
pope's records, of which the Englith envoys 
had good certificates. In this manner paſſed 
the whole year 1528, at the cloſe whereot, the 
king tound himſclf no more advanced than at 
the beginning, except, that he had till ſome 
hope flom Campegio, who all along, pretend- 
ed to be entirely in his intereſt. Ir may be 
affirmed, that Francis, in neglecting to aſſiſt 
Lautrec, was the cauſe of the turn which the 
attair of the divorce took, ſince he thereby gave 
eccalion to the pope, to join with the emperor, 
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Whilſt the king was thinking of his divorce; 1528. 
cardinal Wolſey was very diligently employed wu 
in tounding his colleges. As the pope made Several 
the king very unealy by his delays, he endea- monde 
voured to gratity him otherwiſe, in granting preſſed for 
his favourite, whatever he deſired for his foun- Wolley's 
dations. Among the Publick Acts of the year colleges. | 
1528, there are 10 or 12 bulls, as well for the Ad. Pub. 
ſuppreſſion ot ſeveral ſmall monaſteries, as for | 
other things concerning the two colleges, the 
endowment whereot the cardinal fo paſſionate- 
ly deſired. Wheretore, knowing how fair an 
opportunity preſented to obtain private favours 
from the pope, he forgot not to improve it. 

Had he ſtayed a year longer, he would have 
run great riſque of leaving the work untiniſhed. 

I have for ſome time been ſilent concerning The affairs 

the attairs of Sotland, becauſe there has been no of Scot- 
occaſion to ſpeak of them; but as their ſitua- land. 
tion was changed during the courſe of this year, Buchanan- 
it is neceſſary, briefly, to relate what had paſſed 
in that country. The earl of Angus, George 
Douglaſs, his brother, and their uncle Archi- 
bald, had ſtill the king's perſon in their power, 
and governed in his name. Qucen Margaret, 
however, who had cauſed her marriage with 
the earl of Angus to be annulled, and was mar- 
ried again to , "Saad Stewart, had ſtill a pow- 
ertul party in Scotiand ; but as her party could 
not act openly, without being liable to be deem- 
ed rebels, ſince the king was in the hands of 
the Douglaſſes, the queen made uſe ot another 
expedient to accompliſh her deſigns. She per- 
ſuaded the king, her ſon, by ſome perſons a- 
bout him, to make his eſcape, and retire to 
Sterling. Ihe contrivance ſucceeded accord- 
ing to her with ; for James took his opportunity, 
and eſcaping trom the carl of Angus, withdrew 
to Sterling,where it was publiſhed that the Dou- 
Slaites thould be no longer acknowledged for 
regents, and withal, were forbidden the court. 
This order was notified to the carl of Angus, 
whilſt he was marching to recover the king's 
perſon. As he had but few troops, and was 
unable to enter Sterling by force, where ſeve- 
ral great men were come to the king's relief, 
he obeyed, and retired. 

Soon aſter, the king called a parliament, at 
Edinburgh, the 3d of September, and came 
himſelt to hold it. The Douglailes, perceiv- 
ing what was preparing againtt them, attempt- 
ed to ſurpriſe Edinburgh, and bccome maiters 
ot the king's perſon, with deſign to diflolve the 
parliament ; but being repulied, they were 
torced to retire, Whereupon the parliament 
confiſcated their eſtates to the king; but they 
continued in arms, and made incurſions, even 
to the gates of Edinburgh. 

Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scot- A «r1ce for 
land, and fearing the young king might utter five year, 
himſelf to be prejudiced agaiait him, thought between 
it adviſeable to ſend ambailadors to make England 
peace, fince a war with Scotland couid not but 2 Fact 
be very inconvenient, in his preſent circum- AR. Pub. 
ſtances. But it was not poſhble to ſucceed ; 
for a truce only tor five years, was concluded 


at Berwick, and ſigned the 14th of Decem- 
ber. It was agreed, by a ſeparate article, that 


the Douglaſſes might * reſuge, in England, 
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on condition they delivered to their ſovereign, 
the places they held in Scotland, and, in caſe 
they entered the kingdom, and committed any 
diſorders, Henry ſhould be reſponſible, as if 
done by his own ſubjects. 

Since the pope had detemined to agree with 
the emperor, his feeding the allies with hopes, 
was only to obtain the better terms from that 
monarch. On the other hand, Francis ſuſ- 
petting the pope's intentions, perceived, like- 
wiſe, that a peace only would procure him his 
ſons, and, therefore, continued a ſecret ne- 
gotiation with the emperor ; bur at the ſame 
time, he made great promiſes to tho Veneti- 
ans, Florentines, duke of Milan, and the 
himſelf, to let the emperor ſee, in caſe he did 
not make haſte and conclude, it would, per- 
haps, be too late when he defired it. About 
the ſame time, the emperor had certain ad- 


'vice, that the Turks were making great pre- 


The pope 
falls od 
Herbert. 


in his purſuit. 


that was not ſufficient to make him 


parations to invade Hungary, and penetrate 
even into Germany. So, finding that a di- 
verſion in Italy might greatly embarraſs him, 
at ſuch a juncture, he was the more inclined 
to peace. Theſe diſpoſitions in the principal 
parties, could not in the end but produce the 
peace, which was univerſally expected with im- 
patience. In the interim, the war was con- 
tinued, tho' faintly, in the kingdom of Naples 
and the duchy of Milan, where the French 
and Venetians had kept ſome places ; but it 
was eaſy to ſee that nothing deciſive would 
happen. 

In the interim, the pope was wholly intent 
upon his own private affairs ; for his view was 
not only to be reſtored to Florence, but allo 
to become maſter of Peruſa and Ferrara, and 
recover Ravenna and Cervia, taken by the 
Venetiavs, during his captivity. Under pre- 
rence of uling his intereſt, to procure a gene- 
ral peace, he had ſent a nuncio to Spain, to 
conclude a private treaty with the emperor. 
During the negotiation, the affair of the di- 
vorce was at a ſtand ; for Clement VII, was 
fully reſolved to ſatisfy the emperor, and by 
that Henry daily loſt the hopes of ſucceeding 
In the interim, a violent di- 
ſtemper, which ſeiſed the pope, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1529, had like to have very 
much changed the face of affairs. Cardinal 
Wolſey having notice of the pope's dangerous 
illneſs, had ſent an expreſs to Gardiner, to 
conjure him to neglect nothing that he thought 
capable of procuring him the papacy. Henry 
himſelf had wrote to ſeveral cardinals, in his 
behalf, and the king of France, who was not 
yet ſecure of a peace, had given him all thoſe 
of his faction. It is pretended, Wolſey would 
have been fure of more than a third ot the 
votes, in caſe the pope had died. Indeed, 
pope ; but 
it was enough to hinder any other trom being 
ſo. This affair was even carried ſo tar, that the 
king had ordered his ambaſſadors, at Rome, 
that if, notwithſtanding the cardinals of Wol- 
ſey's faction, another perſon ſhould be deſigned, 
they ſhould ſo manage, that theſe cardinals 
thould proteſt againſt the proceedings in the 
conclave, and then withdrawing to ſome ſecute 


-_ ſhould themſelves come to a new election. 15 29. 
do not know,whether it would have been eaſy Wy ww 


for the ambaſſadors to obtain ſo abſolute a re- 
ſignation, tothe king's pleaſure. However, it 
is not ſtrange, that Henry ſhould be fo very 
deſirous ef procuring the papacy for his mini- 
ſter and favourite; but it is ſurpriſing, that a 
prince who was called Protector of the Church, 
and Defender of the Faith, ſhould not ſcruple, 
purpoſely, to endeavour to form a ſchiſm in 
the church, to gratify his paſſion. As for car- 
dinal Wolſey, nothing in his conduct ought to 
be thought ſtrange ; ſince it is certain, he was 
ready to ſacrifice every thing to his ambition. 
The pope's recovery put an end to all theſe ca- 
bals, which, however, could not be fo private, 
but they came to his knowledge. This made 
him conſider Wolſey, as a dangerous rival, 
and capable of ſupplanting him, if an oppor- 


tunity offered, by uſing for pretence, the de- 
fect in his birth. 


When Clement VII, was fully recovered, The pope's 


the proceedings for the divorce, continued up- — 10 


put off the 
affair of 


on the ſame foot as before. The pope gave 
hopes, the affairs ſhould be decided iu Eng- 


land, for the king, by a ſentence of the le- the di- 
gates, which he would himſelf confirm, to Vorce. 


make it more authentick. His view was to 
gain time, and prevent the appearance ot any 
miſunderſtanding between him and the court 
of England, betore he had concluded his trea- 
ty with the emperor, becauſe it was a means 
to obtain better terms. 'To this end, and to 
hinder Henry from being impatient, he had 
put into Gardiner's hands, a brief, promiling 
not to revoke the powers given the legates ; 
but, beſides that the brief was expreſſed in 
ambiguous terms, he knew ſentence would not 
be paſſed without his poſitive orders. This 
management, which the pope continued with 
many artifices, aftorded the king ſome hopes 
of gaining him to his intereſt. To ſucceed the 
better, he prevailed with the king of France, 
to ſend to the pope the biſhop of Bayonne, 


Burnct. 


with orders, earneſtly, to ſollicit the decilion 


of the attair. He could have wiſhed, that the 
pope of his own accord would have granted 
a bull to annul his marriage, and diſpenſe 
with his taking another wife, or, at leaſt, have 
given the legates ſuch a commiſſion, as it ſhould 
not be in their choice to judge otherwiſe, than 
in his favour. The pope, pleaſed at his being 
ſo intent upon his own projects, {till fed him 
with hopes of ſucceſs; but withal, he expreſſ- 
ed great fear of what the emperor might do 
againſt him, and uſed that pretcnce to delay 
the ſavour, he ſeemed too intent to grant; in 
every thing elſe, he was always ready to con- 
tent the king; for the biſhoprick of Winche(- 
ter being vacant, by the death of Richard 
Fox, and Henry deſiring him to beſtow it on 
Wolſey, the bulls for that purpoſe were, im- 
mediately, diſpatched. Ir is true, they were 
rated at 15000 ducats; but Wolſey would 
give but 6000, alledging, he did not want 


them, ſince the King had alt cady granted him 


the temporalities of the biſhoprick, This 
ſhews, in what ſpirit, he, thus, heaped upon 
him the church preferments. But herein, is 

; nothing 
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1529. nothing ſarpriſing, ſince the pope himſelf made 
A no {cruple to own, in his bull, that he confer- 
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the avocation of his cauſe. Bennet carried a 1529. 
letter from the two legates, directed to the 


The pope's 
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Burnct 


red this biſhoprick on the cardinal, to help 
him to bear the expence, to which he was 
obliged, by his rank. 
hilit theſe things paſſed, the emperor, 
haſtened, as much as poſſible, the concluſion 
of his treaty, with the pope, being reſolved 
to grant whatever he required, rather than 
ive him occaſton to join with his enemies. 
fore the pope was aſſured of this agreement, 
policy required, he ſhould keep the emperor 
in tear, that the affair of the divorce would 
be determined to Henry's ſatisfaction; and, 
conſequently, it was his intereſt that the affair 
ſhould remain undecided, to let the emperor 
ſce, it depended on the ſucceſs of the negotia- 
tion, at Barcelona; but when he had juſt 
brought him to his own terms, he began in- 
ſenlibly to ſeek pretences to break his engage” 
ments with Henry. So, the reſtitution — 
venna and Cervia was again moved, the pope 
feigned to believe, that it Henry had deſired 
it, he ſhould have had theſe two cities before 
now, and from thence took occaſion to be diſ- 
pleaſed. On the other hand, the emperor 
knowing the pope's intention, proteſted, in 
queen Catharine's name, againit wharever 
ſhould be done in England, in the affair of the 
divorce, declaring, that ſhe excepted againſt 
the two legates, as one was notorioully devo- 
ted to he Ces and the other, biſhop of Sa- 
lisbury. The king's miniſters uſed their ut- 
molt endeavouis to perſuade the pope to re- 
ject the proteſtation; but he anſwered, he 


pope and cardinals, wherein they ſaid, that 
the principal point in the cauſe they were to 
judge, conſiſted in knowing whether Julius's II. 
could grant a diſpenſation, or exceeded his 
power; that, ſince the ſole point was to de- 
cide concerning their authority of the head of 
the church, they conceived it to be beyond 
their commiſſion, and, therefore, were of opi- 
nion, the pope would do well to avocate the 
caule ; that they doubted not, rhe king would 
conlem to it, provided he had ſome aſſurance 
it ſhould be decided, in his favour. It is hard 
to conceive what could induce cardinal Wolſey 
to ſign ſuch a letter, ſo directly contrary to 
the king's intereſt ; for, tho'the legates ſeem- 
ed ro ſuppoſe his conſent, it was evident, the 
reaſon of the avocation ſubſiſted, whether the 
king conſented or not; and, conſequently, 
they afforded the pope a plauſible pretence to 
avocate the cauſe, which the king dreaded of 
all things. Was Wolſcy deceived by Campe- 

to, or did he facrifice his maſter's intereit ? 

t is difficult to believe either; and yer hiſto- 
rians affirm, that one of the principal cauſes of 
his diſgrace, was a letter he had wrote to the 
pope, which came to the king's knowledge 
by Bennet's means, and it might very well be 
this. Indeed, he was inexcuſable, if he ſign- 
ed it without the king's approbation ; and on 
the other hand, it cannot 'be conceived that 


the king ſhould be ſo blind, as not to ſee the 


conſequence of ſuch advice. 


Fho' Campegio came to England, in Octo- The le- 
ber, laſt year, it was now the end of May, gates ſit to 
and nothing done towards the tryal of the bear khe 


cauſe, which brought him thither. The king, fall. 


could not, without ſhew ing himſelt too partial 
to the King, ſince a proteſtat ion was no pre- 
judice to the cauſe itſelf; that it would be a 


Henry re- 
ſolves to 
try his 
cauſe be- 
fore the 
legates. 


very ſtrange thing to refuſe a queen, the right 
ot proteſting, which the meaneſt perſon could 
claim. All this added to many other circum- 
ftan-es, and to certain advices, that the pope 
was trca:ing with the emperor, took from the 
Engliſh minitters, all hopes of prevailing with 
him; wherefore, they wrote to the king, that 
they were only amuſed, and it the proceſs was 
nor ſpeedily decided in England, there was 


danger of its being brought roRome. Where- 


upon, the king reſolved to proceed beſore the 


legates, and not ſuffer himſelf to be any long- 
er amuſed by deceitial promiſes. In the in- 
terim, when the inſtrument whereby the pope 
had promiſed not to revoke the legates com- 
miſſion, came to be examined, it was ſound 
to be worded in general or ambiguous terms, 
which lett him at liberty to do what he pleal- 
ed. So, to know whether he had acted with 
ſincerity when he ſigned that inſtrument, Gar- 
diner was ordered to repreſent to him, that 
the paper, on which it was written, being wet 
by the careleſſneſs of the courier, and the 
words almoſt quite defaced, the king deſired 
he would ſign another; but Clement found 
ſome artitice to be excuſed. Wherefore, Hen- 
ry, being ſatisfied there was nothing to be ex- 


\ peared from the court of Rome, where the 


only to hinder, as much as lay in his power, 


emperor's intereſt was too great, recalled Gar- 
diner and Brian, and ſent Bennet to Rome, 


having ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed, by the 
pope, whote intereſt it was to gain time, had 
been ever in hopes of obtaining a bull to null 
the marriage, without being obliged to go thro? 
the uſual forms of a proceſs ; but, at length, 
his agents convincing him, that his expectations 
were in vain, he reſolved to proceed before the 
legates. To this end, on the 3 1ſt of May, he 
granted them a licenſe, to execute the pope's 
commiſhon. They met the lame day, and ap- 
pointed aſſiſtants to examine the papers and 
evidences. From the very firſt ſeſſion, it ap- 
peared, that Campegio intended to prolong 
the proceſs, ſince after the commiſſion was 
read, he ordered the king and queen to be 
cited to appear the 18th of june. This was 
too long a term, if there had been any deſign 
to diſpatch the affair, eſpecially as the parties 
were in London itſelf, or in one of their palaces 
near the city. Tho Wolſey was the ſenior car- 
dinal, he let Campegio preſide, to thew he 
intended to act without parriality; fo, from 
the firſt day to the laſt, Campe gio did all, 
without Wolſey's ever appearing to oppoſe 
the affected delays of his collegue, berween 
the ſeſſions. I ſhall not enter any farther 
into the particulars of this famous proceſs, 


which may be ſeen at large, in the excellent 


Hittory of the Reformation of England, known 
to all the world, but content myſelt with relating, 
in general, the moſt remarkable 3 
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In the ſecond ſeſſion, the queen's proctors 


Wyw excepted againſt the two legates ; but the ex- 


The pope 
receives 
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the con- 
cluſion of 
his treaty 
with the 
CnPperor, 
Herbert. 


ception not being deemed valid, ſhe had a 
farther day given her, to the 21ſt. On that 
day, the king and queen appeared in perſon ; 
but the queen, without ſaying any thing to 
the legates, went and kneeled down betore 
the king, and made a very moving ſpeech, 
concluding, with imploring his juſtice and pi- 
ty, after which, ſhe withdrew, and would ne- 
ver more appear, nor ſuffer any perſon to de- 
tend her cauſe*. As ſoon as ſhe was retired, 
the king declared, he was very well pleaſed 
with the queen, and in ſuing to be divorced 
from her, acted ſolely from a motive of reli- 
gion and conſcience ; adding, that his ſcru- 
ples concerning his marriage, ſprung from 
thoſe of the biſhop of Tarbe, and were con- 
fivmcd by the opinion of all the biſhops of 
England. The archbiſhop of Canterbury con- 
firmed what the king ſaid, concerning the bi- 


ſhops; bur Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, de- 


nied, he ever ſet his hand to the writing, 
which was preſented to the king. In the 1n- 
terim, the queen was citcd again tor the 25th 


of June, bur inſtead of appearing, the ſent | 


in her appeal to the pope, in form, from what- 
ever had been or ſhould be done hereatrer ; 
nevertheleſs, ſhe was declared contumaclous. 
The ſame day, the proceſs was reduced to 
twelve articles, upon which witneſſes were to 
be examined. The principal article was, 
prince Arthur's conſummation ot his marri- 
age with Catharine, which the queen had de- 
nied with an oath, and which, notwithſtand- 
ing, was proved by the teſtimony of ſeveral 
perſons, as far as a thing of that nature can 
be. Theſe proofs conſiſted in the age, health, 
and vigorous conſtitution of the prince, and 
in his diſcourſes next morning, after the nup- 
tials ; ſo that Arthur, or Catharine, mult not 
have ſpoken the truth, the one out of vanity, 
or the other out of intereſt f. 
Whiltt the tryal was proſecuting in Eng- 
land, the emperor's minitters were earnelitly 
preſſing the pope to avocate the caule to 
Rome, and Heory's as vehemently ſolliciting 
the contrary, What is more, both ſides 
threatened to depoſe him, on account of his 
being a baſtard. "The pope teigned to be ter- 
riſicd by theſe threats, and this ſeeming tear 
to declare for either, afforded him a pretence 
to remain undetermined, till he received ad- 
vice of the concluſion of his treaty, with the 
emperor. At length, the agreeable news be- 
ing come, he reſolved to avocate the caule, 
before the publication of the treaty, leſt it 
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ſhould be thought to be one of the ſecret ar- 


1529. 


ticles. Weak precaution, to eftace or prevent 


ſuch a ſuſpicion. 


The ſubſtance of this treaty, which was Conditions 
* 25 at Barcelona, the 29th of June, was, of the 
that the emperor ſhould reſtore the family of treaty. 


the Medici to Florence, on the ſame foot as 
formerly ; that he ſhould cauſe Ravenna and 
Cervia to be delivered to the pope ; that he 
ſhould put him in poſſeſſion ot Modena and 
Reggio, ſaving the rights of the empire ; 
that he ſhould aid him to become maſter of 
Ferrara ; that Franceſco Sforza ſhould be re- 
ſtored to Milan, it innocent, but if guilty, 
the emperor ſhould not diſpoſe of the duchy 
to any prince the pope ſhould diſlike ; that 
the pope and emperor ſhould employ their 
temporal and ſpiritual arms againſt the here- 
ticks of Germany ; that Alexander de Medi- 
ci ſhould eſpouſe Margaret, the emperor's 
natural daughter ; that the pope ſhould grant 
the emperor a fourth of the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues in his dominions, to wage war with 
the Turks; that he ſhould abſolve all that 
were any way concerned in the raking and 
ſacking of Rome. What greatcr advantages 
could the pope have expected, ſuppoſing he 
had been victorious in the late war? But the 


emperor believed he could not purchaſe the 


pope's friendſhip too dear, who might till 
have greatly embarraſſed him, if he had join- 


ed with France, England, and the republick of 
Venice. 


Guicciard. 


The pope having concluded his treaty with The pope 
the emperor, told the Engliſh ambaſſadors avocates 
himſelt, on the gth of July, his reſolution to the cauſe 
avocate the canſe to Rome. They uſed all o Rome. 


poſſible enceavours to diſſuade him from it, 
reprelenting to him, that the holy ſee was 
going irrecoverably to loſe England. Bur it 
was all to no purpoſe ; for, by his late treaty, 
with the emperor, the family of the Medici 
was to be reſtored ro the government of Flo- 
rence ; which alone was ſufficient to outweigh, 
in his mind, all the dangers, to which he ex- 
poſed the holy ſee; ſo great was his affection 
for a family, from whence he was deſcended, 
tho' not born in wedlock. So, the 15th of 
July, he ſigned the bull of avocation; and 
the next day, he notified it to Caſſali, the 
king's ambaſſador, in ordinary, and to Ben- 
net, who had been ſent to him laſt. He al- 
ledged, in excuſe of the avocation, ſeveral 
reaſons which might have been of ſome weight, 
in the beginning of the proceſs, on ſuppoſi- 
tion he had been entirely impartial, but 
which had loſt all their force, after all his pro- 


/ 
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* When the king and qucen were called on, the king anſwered, here; but the queen riſing from her ſcat, 


kucelcd down and 1taid to the king, “ She was a poor woman, and a ſtranger in his donunions, where ſhe could 
© expect ncither good counſel, nor indifferent judges; ſhe had long been his wife, and deſired to know wherein 


„ ſhe had offended heim; ſhe had been his wife 20 years and more, and had born him ſeveral children, and 
cver ſtudied to pleaſe him, and proteſted he had found her a true maid, about which ſhe appealed to his own con- 
*© ſcience. If ſhe had done any thing amiſs, ſhe was willing to be put away with ſhame, Their parents were 
eſtecmed very wiſe princcs, and no doubt had good counſellors, and learned men about them, when the match 
© was agrecd ; thercture, ſhe would not ſubmit to the court, nor durſt her lawyers, who were his ſubjects, and 
* aſſigned by him, ſpeak freely for her. So ſhe deſired to be excuſed till ſhe heard from Spain.“ That faid, ſhe 
roſe up, and making the king a low reverence, went out of court. Her council were the biſhops of Rocheſter 
end St. Aſaph, and Dr. Ridley. Burnet. | 

+ Particularly Robert, viſcount Fitz- Walter, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, and Sir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed, 
that they heard prince Arthur ſay, publickly, “ I have been, this night, in the midſt of Spain,” Herbert. | 
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ceedings, and the concluſion of his treaty 


AW with the emperor. Three days after, he di(- 
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patched a meſſenger with the bull of avoca- 


tion into England, where proceedings were 
very dilatory, by the artifices of cardinal 
Campegio, who preſided in the affair. 

The queen, who was cited for the 25th of 
June, not appearing that day, ſhe had farther 
time given her, to the 28th, and was ſummon- 
ed again to appear, by the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, tho' in vain. On the 28th, ſome 
depoſitions were read, after which the ſeſſion 
was adjourned to-the 5th of July, when, by 
reaſon of certain holidays kept at Rome, the 
feſſion was deferred till the 12th. The court 
met again on the 12th, the 14th, the 17th, 
the 21ſt, and the 23d; and, as there was no- 
thing more to do but to pronounce the ſen- 
rence, _ one thought all would be ended 
this laſt ſeſſion; but people were ſtrangely ſur- 
priſed, when cardinal Campegio was heard to 
adjourn the court to the iſt of October. He 
alledged for reaſon, that it was the time of 
the great vacation at Rome, and he was, in- 
diſpenſably, obliged to comply with that 
cuſtom. 

Thus, did that legate, who was in the 
pope's ſecrets, amuſe the king, in the ſame 
manner as the pope had amuſed him at Rome, 
near two years, ever fince the affair was be- 
gun. Henry was as much enraged as ſurpriſ- 
ed, at the proceedings of the legates, but 
diſſembled both his ſurpriſe and reſentment. 
Soon after, he plainly perceived to what all 
theſe affected delays tended, when he came to 
know, that notwithſtanding his engagement, 
the pope had avocated the cauſe. The bull 
of avocation being arrived, he would not ſuf- 
fer it to be notified to him, but intimated to 
the legates, that he was content they ſhould 
ws the pope's orders. It was not without 
reaſon, that he would not have the bull noti- 
fied to him; for he was cited therein, to ap- 
pear at Rome, within 4o days, which he 
could not have done, without acting contrary 
to the laws of the land, which prohibited to 
obey ſuch citations, and carry cauſes to a fo- 
reign court. Upon this foundation, it was, 
that he had always inſiſted, that the proceſs 
ſhould be determined in the kingdom ; beſides 
that, cenſures were denounced againit him in 
the bull, as againſt a private perſon, if he o- 
beycd not the citation. Some time after, the 


pope made him a ſort of reparation, in re- 
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voking theſe cenſures by a brief, where he 

roteſted, they were inſerted contrary to his 
intention; but as to the citation itſelt, he on- 
ly prolonged the day to Chriſtmaſs. 

The figure cardinal Wolſey made, during 
the pretended judgment of the proceſs, was 
very extraordinary. Of all mankind he was 
the proudeſt and moſt haughty ; he was ſenior 
cardinal to his collegue, and yet gave place 
to him in every thing, and ſuffered him to act 
as he pleaſed, without ever oppoling his opi- 
nion. If the affair had ſucceeded according 
to the king's deſire, his conduct would, doubt- 
leſs, San, . praiſed ; bur, as every thing 
turned againit the king, it was not poſſible 
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for the cardinal to avoid the ſuſpicion of be- 
traying his maſter's intereſts, or, at leaſt, of 
ſerving him very ill, Henry himſelf thought 
ſo, tho? he did not preſently ſhew it. On the 
other hand, Ann Bullen, who had ever believ- 
ed the cardinal in her intereſt, was extremely 
ſurpriſed, when ſhe- was informed of what 
had paſſed. The king had removed her from 
court, whilſt the legates were employed in the 
judgment of the proceſs, but ſhe was ſent for 
the moment the bull of avocation was arrived. 
It is pretended, ſhe did not a little contri- 
bute to confirm the king's ſuſpicions of the 
cardinal ; for ſhe was perſuaded, if Wolſey 
had pleaſed, the affair wonld have taken ano- 
ther turn, but that he had altered his reſolu- 
tion. Whether her opinion was well ground- 
ed, or the vexation to ſee herſelt ſtill ſo remote 
from her hopes, exaſperated her againſt the 
cardinal, ſhe looked upon him as an enemy 
deſerving her whole vengeance ; fo, finding 
the king diſpoſed to give car to whatever was 
ſaid againſt his miniſter, ſhe neglected no- 
thing that could help to ruin him; and, in 
this, ſhe was aſſiſted by ſeveral perſons of the 
higheſt rank, who had no reaſon to love that 
proud prelate. 


It is eaſy to gueſs Henry's concern, to ſce The king 


himſelf, on a ſudden, ſo remote from his views. 
The pope had joined in league with the em- 


peror, which was properly his party; Francis Burner. 


I, from whom he had expected a powerful 
aid, in caſe of need, had juſt concluded, at 
Cambray, a treaty with the emperor, where- 
by he engaged not to aſſiſt that prince's ene- 
mies; and, in a word, queen Catharine re- 
mained obſtinate, not to accept any expedi- 
ent that might debar her from being his wite. 
On the other hand, Henry's love for Ann Bul- 
len, which he had pleaſed himſelf wich the 
hopes of gratifying, by a lawtul marriage, 
helped not a little to increaſe his concern. 
He did not know which way to get rid of the 
queen, who by her obſtinacy, had very much 
leſſened that eſteem and affection he had al- 
ways had for. With a mind full of theſe 
troubleſome thoughts, and uncertain what ro 
determine, he reſolved to take a progrels into 
ſome of his counties, to try to diſpel his me- 
lancholy. | 


During his journey, he lodged one night at Dr. Cran- 
Waltham, where Edward Fox and ſecretary mer opens 
Gardiner happened to lie at a gentleman's him a way 


houſe, who had two ſons comitted to Thomas 


Cranmer's care. Cranmer was a doctor in di- troubles. 
vinity, who, having been proteflor at Cam- Burnct. 


bridge, had loſt his place upon being married. 
He had travelled into Germany, where he had 
read Luther's works, and embraced his doc- 
trine, but with more moderation than was 
uſually ſeen, in the firſt diſciples of that refor- 
mer. Whilſt they were at ſupper, Cranmer 
being at table, with Fox and Gardiner, the 
converſation ran upon tlie affair of the di- 
vorce, and as the maſter of the houſe had 
informed the two courtiers of Cranmer's me- 
rit and capacity, they deſired him to give 
his opinion upon that ſubject. Cranmer, ar 
firſt, modeitly declined it, but they preſſed 
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I] 1529. him ſo much, that he could not excuſe him- 
f ww ſelf. So, after ſtating the queſtion, he faid, 
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he ſaw no better way to extricate the king 
out of his difficulties, than to procure, in wri- 
ting, the opinions of all the univerſities in Eu- 
rope, and of the moſt eminent divines and ci- 
vilians. That one of theſe two things would 
follow, either the univerſities and the learned 
would judge Julius II's E ſuffici- 
ent, or deem it invalid. That, in the firſt 


caſe, the king's conſcience would have reaſon 


to be eaſy, and in the ſecond, the pope would 
never venture to pals ſentence, contrary to the 


opinion of all the learned and able men, in 


hriſtendom. Fox and Gardiner reliſhing this 
advice, imparted it to the king, who, imme- 


diately, _ the author's meaning, cried 


out, in a tranſport of joy, © That he had got 
e the right ſow by the ear,” an expreſſion, 
which in its coarſeneſs, ſhewed how much the 
king was pleaſed with the expedient. Ar the 
ſame time he ſent for Cranmer, who explain- 


ing more at large, what he had but juſt hinted 


at table, ſo gained his eſteem, that from that 
moment he was ordered to follow the court. 
This is the ſame doctor who will quickly be 
ſeen to make a conſiderable figure, in En 
land, and lay the firſt foundations of the refor- 
mation in that kingdom. 

The king being returned from his progreſs, 
cardinal Campegio, whole commiſſion was re- 
voked, took his audience of leave, as havin 
no farther buſineſs, in England. Henry had 
ſo much command ot himſelt, as to take no no- 
tice of his proceedings, and looked pleaſantly 
upon him; but juſt as the cardinal was going 
to embarque, the cuſtom-houſe officers ſearch- 
cd all his baggage, under colour of looking for 
contraband goods. Probably, the king hoped 
to find the decreral bull, which he had ſeen in 
his hands, not knowing it was burnt, Cam- 
pegio loudly complained of this inſult, and 
wrote to the king to demand ſatisfaction, as 
for an affront done to the legate of the holy 
ſee. Henry coldly replied, that his cuſtomers 
had done their duty, in executing orders long 
ſince eſtabliſhed, with regard to perſons going 
out of the kingdom ; that he was ſurpriſed he 
ſhould talk of his being legate, when recalled, 
and much more, that being biſhop of Salisbu- 
ry, he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the laws of the 
land, as to dare to aſſume that title, without 
his licenſe. Campegio perceiving by this an- 
ſwer, that the king intended not to give him 


ſat is faction, thought himſelf very happy in be- 


ing ſuffered to depart. 

he cardinal had good reaſon to wiſh him- 
ſelf out of the kingdom ; for, with what mo- 
deration foever the king behaved to him, 
he could not be ignorant, how angry he was, 
after ſeeing, ſome days before his departure, 
the courſe that was taking with his collegue, 
cardinal Wolſey. The gth of October, the 
attorney general had preferred a bill of indict- 
ment againſt Wolley, as guilty of breaking the 
ſtatute of Præmunire. The 17th of the ſame 
month, the king ſent and demanded the great 


* They were valued at_5 00,000 crowns, Burnet, 


of ENGLAND. 


ſeal, tho' it was giren him for life ; for which 1529. 
reaſon, the cardinal made ſome ſeruple to de-. 


liver it, = - hs an ſecond command, 
and in a few days the king gave the great ſeal 
to Sir Thomas More, a perſon univerſally 
eſteemed for his great integrity. The cardi- 


nal had no ſooner delivered the great ſeal, but 


the attorney general preferred other articles of 
impeachment againſt him. The king having, 
mm him leave to appoint attornies, to anſwer 
him, he choſe two, who appeared for him, 
and proteſted in his name, that he did not 
know the obtaining of the bulls whereof he 
was accuſed, was contrary to the laws of the 
land, and prejudicial to the prerogative royal. 
As for the particulars wherewith he was char- 
d, they faid, he contefled them, and caſt 
imſelf entirely upon the king's mercy, He 
was accuſed twice, as I (aid, viz. on the gth 
and 18th of October, and both times found 
guilty, and declared to be out of the protec- 
tion of the laws. Probably, he was indicted 
firſt, for obtaining ſeveral bulls without the 
king's expreſs licenſe, and the ſecond time, 
for exerciling, in England, the office of legate 
a latere, without the king's letters patent to 


g- that end, contrary to the intent of the law. 
As ſoon as the cardinal was out-lawed, the Inventory 
king commanded him to leave York-Place,, - _— * 
and retire to a country houſe, belonging to eu 
him as biſhop of Wincheſter. Then he or- Hollingſh: 


dered an inventory of all his goods th be ta- 
ken, which contained immenſe riches *, ac- 
quired by many acts of injuſtice. It is faid, 


that of fine holland alone, there was found in 


his houſe, 1000 pieces. One may judge 


of the reſt by this pattern. Some time after, 
he cauſed a very humble petition to be pre- 


ſented to the king, praying a protection for 
his perſon, without which, he ſaid, he was ex- 
poſed to the inſults of the meaneſt enemy that 
would abuſe him. The king granted it, No- 


vember the 17th, with a power to anſwer for 


himſelf, in all act ions, that ſhould be entered 
ainſt him, for the future; moreover, he left 


him the archbiſhoprick of York, and the ſee of 


Wincheſter. It is difficult to account for the 


king's behaviour, with reſpect to the cardinal, 


ſince, at the very time he ſeemed moſt in- 


cenſed againſt him, he ſent him a certain ring, 


which was a token betwixt them, of the conti- 


nuance of his affection. The cardinal, who: 


was then on the road to his country houſe, 
near Wincheſter, was ſo tranſported with joy, 
at the ſight of the ring, that he alighred from 


his horſe, and fell upon his knees, in the 


dirt, to receive it. But his hopes were not 
long-lived ; for his enemies, who had the 
king's car, took ſo much pains to exaſperate 
him againſt him, that, at laſt, his affair was 
brought before the parliament. 


Lord Herbert has inſerted, in his Hiſtory, Difference 
the 44 articles of impeachment, preſented to between 


the king, againſt the cardinal, by the houſe 


of lords, which differ much from thoſe pre ter- b en 
red by. Hales, the attorney general, either in che artor- 
the ſtar-chamber, or elſewhere. Hales had | ook 
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1529, accuſed him of breaking the ſtatute of Pramu- all the ſtates of by reſtoricig' Storaa to 1529; 
WW nire, and exerciſing the office of legate a latere, Milan. So, tho' France and England had Www 


without the king's licenfe. 'Fhercin, he pro- 
ceeded according to the tenor of the ſtatute 


ot Præmunire, which ram, that no perfor 


V 


ſhoald be exempt from the penalty, but thoſe: 
to whom the king ſhould be pleaſed to grant 
his letters patent. Now, as the cardinal had! 
not taken care to have a licenſe in form, he 
was liable to the penalty, purſnant to the ri- 
gour of the law ; but in the arcicles of rhe 
houſe of lords, there was no ſuch thing. And 
indeed, it would have been contrary to equi- 
ty, to accuſe the cardinal of exerciſing the au- 
thority of legate, without the king's permiſſion, 
{ce the king was known to conſent to it, 
tho? not in the manner preſcribed by the law. 
The attorney general did well, to keep to the 
letter of the law, according to the duty of 


his office; but it would have been wrong in 


the houſe of peers, to take advantage ot the 
want of a formality, to deſtroy one of their 
body; ſo, the articles exhibited by the lords, 
ran upon crimes which had no relation to the 
ſtatute of Pæmunire. "The cardinal was chiefly 
accuſed of abuſing his legantine power, con- 
trary to his oath, when admitted to the exer- 
cife of his legateſhip ; of unjuſt proceedings 
as chancellor ; of making himſelf, on ſeveral 
occations, equal to the king *; of iſſuing out 
divers orders of moment without the king's 
knowledge; of acting arbitrarily on many oc- 
caſions, as if he was rather ſovereign: than 
miniſter. All the reſt of the articles were of 


the ſame nature, and ran upon the ill uſe he 


Remarks 
on the 
peace of 
Cambray. 
Guicciard. 


had made of his power, as legate, chancellor, 
prime miniſter, and favourite. But I cannot 
paſs over in filence, a very extraordinary ar- 
ticle, viz. that the cardinal knowing he had 
the great pox upon. him, had the confidence 
daily to approach the king's perſon, frequent- 
ly whiſpering in his ear, without fearing to 


infect him with his. breath. Theſe articles 


being ſent down to the commons, Thomas 
Cromwell, member of parliament, and the 
cardinal's ſervant, ſo undertook his defence, 
as did him great honour, and was one of the 
principal cauſes of his future advancement. It 
is true, he pretended not to clear him of the 
crimes he was charged with, but only to ſhew 
he was not guilty of treaſon, as the honſe of 
Pw aflerted, wherein he ſucceeded: to his 
wiſh. 

It is neceſſary, now, to ſpeak of the peace 
of Cambray, which was. only mentioned by 
the way. The differences between Charles V, 
and Francis I, ſo concerned all Europe, that 


made rhe. greateſt efforts, probably, it would 
have ſerved only to — che peace of Iraby. 
But the king of France was not even fure of 
prevailing. with Henry to act, who was itil} 
deſirous to manage the pope and emperor, in 
hopes of obtaining their conſent to his di- 
voroe, rather by fair means than by arms; 
beſides, tho he was bound to contribute large 
ſums for the war, he payed them only im 
r, by acquittances of what was due to 
from Francis; fo, properly ſpeaking, this 
was no aſſiſtance to France, drained by the 
former wars of men and money. Francis had, 
therefore, no buſineſs to ſtand in fuſpence ; for 
it was neceſſary for him to make peace, at 
any rate. However, to obtain as good terms 
as poſſible, he amuſed the Venctians,. the 
duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, with 
t promiſes, for fear they ſhould prevent 
im, and after they had made their peace with 
the emperor, his condition became worſe ; for 
he told them, he was reſolved to lead, in per- 
ſon, a ſtrong army into Iraly. He continued 
this — till he had concladed the 
treaty of Cambray, wherein he left them all to 
the emperor's' mercy. Probably, Henry was 
the only ally that knew his intentions. The 
emperor was not ignorant of the. ſituation of 
the French king's affairs, and, doubtleſs, 
would have made it turn more to his advan- 
tage, had not the invaſion, the Turks were 
preparing againſt Hungary and Auſtria, and 
the commotions raiſed by the Proteſtants in 
Germany, made him detirous to leave Italy 
in quiet; beſides, he ſaw, that a peace was 
the only way to break the ſtrict union of 
France with England. If theſe two monarchs 
had joined in the league, which the Proteſtants 
of Germany were projecting, for their com- 
mon defence, they would have created him 
troubles, which might have broke all his mea- 
ſures. Theſe were the morives that inclined 
the emperor to which, however, he 
made France purchaſe very dear. Charles and 


Francis being in the ſame difpoſition, agreed 


together, by ſecret negotiations, upon the 
chief articles of the peace, the whole honour 
whereof they were pleaſed, however, to leave, 
in appearance, to the ladies. In july, Mar- 
garet of Auſtria, the emperor's aunt, aud go- 
verneſs of the Low- Countries, and Loniſa. of 
Savoy, ducheſs of Angouleſme, Francis's mo- 
ther, repaired to Cambray, and ſigued, the: 
5th of Auguſt, a treaty, the ſubitance where- 
of was as follows: 


ſaw there was no other way to recover his two. 
| hoſtages. He knew the pope continued a ſe- 
 cret negotiation, in Spain, and, that it lay 


ir was very difficult to underſtand the Hiſto- 
ries of the other ſtates, without a clear notion 
of the affairs of theſe two monarchs. Francis 
laboured, during the firſt part of the year 15 29 
to negotiate a peace with the emperor; for 
after his ill ſucceſs, in the war of Naples, he 


That the emperor ſhould. renounce: his de- Chief arti- 
mand, concerning Burgundy, his right to that cles of the 
duchy remaining, however, entire. peace of 

That the king of France ſhould pay him Cm 

l . Guicciard. 
2,000,000 of crowns of gold de ſoleil, for the ,......; 
ranſom of his ſons, and withdraw all his- for- + 
ces out of Italy. 

Thar he ſhould reſign to him the ſovereign- 
ty of Flanders and Artois. 
in the emperor's power, to make peace with That he ſhould reſtore to him the earldom 

* He uſed to write in his letters and inſtructions, “ The king and I. And I would ye ſhould do thus. The 
ec king and I give unto. you our hearty thanks, &c. Herbert. + p 
0 
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1529. of Aſti, with whatever he held in the duchy 
www of Milan. 1 2 | 
That he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Naples. 
That he ſhould marry queen Leonora, with 
whom the emperor, her brother, would give 
in dower, 200,000 Crowns. 


cles, he promiſed to reſtore the heirs of the 

late duke of Bourbon, to all that prince's for- 

feited eſtates. | 
Francis This treaty being ratified, it was ſome time 
deceives hefore Francis durſt give audience to the am- 


tus allies. baſſadors of Venice and Florence, becauſe he 


could not, without confuſion, hear their juſt 
reproaches ; at laſt, he put them off with ſome 
poor excuſe and freſh promiſes, which he per- 
tormed no better than thoſe befcre the peace. 
What was very ridiculous, * even after the 
peace was concluded, the biſhop of Tarbe, his 
ambaſlador, at Venice, not having timely no- 
tice, ſtrenuouſly ſollicited the ſenate to ſup- 
port the war, upon the hopes he gave them 
of a powerful aid. 
Henry's It was ſomething ſtrange too, that, Henry 
generoſity having proclaimed war with the emperor, by 
8 a herald, there ſhould be, however, no parti- 
dert. cular treaty between them. Henry was ſatiſ- 
fied with an article inſerted in that of Cam- 
bray, whereby the king of France was bound 
to pay him the 290,000 crowns, due from the 
emperor, and redeem the rich flower-de-luce, 
pawned by the emperor Maximilian to Henry 
VIh for 50,000 crowns. He did more ; for 
he generouſly forgave Francis the firſt ſum, 
and made a preſent of the ſecond to the duke 
of Orleans, his god-ſon. This ſhews, that, 
in making peace, Francis I, had not dealt 
with Henry as with the princes of Italy, but 
had convinced him of the neceſſity, he was 
under, to conclude it. 

1530, The emperor being agreed with Francis, 
The empe- upon the principal articles of the peace, de- 
Gates o parted from Barcelona before he received ad- 
Guciard. Vice of the concluſion, and arrived the 12th of 

" Auguſt, at Genoa, with gooo men. The 
peace of Cambray being publiſhed ſoon after, 
the Venetians, duke of Milan, duke of Fer- 

rara, and Florentines, whom the king of 
France had forſaken, ſaw no other — * 
than the emperor's clemency, who had it in 
his power to make them pay dear for their 
attachment to France. The diſcuſſion of their 
affairs being referred to a conference, which 
the emperor, was to have with the pope at 
Bologna, each ſent ambaſſadors to take care 
of their concerns. Here it was, that the em- 
peror enjoined the Venetians to reſtore to the 
pope, Ravenna and Cervia, and to himſelf 
ſome places they {till held in the kingdom of 
Naples. Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the 
duchy of Milan, on condition of paying to the 
emperor 400,000 crowns in hand, and 
500,000 in the ſpace of 10 years, at 10 pay- 
ments. The duke of Ferrara having offered 
to make the emperor arbiter and judge of his 
differences, with the pope, his offer was ac- 
cepted, Clement VII, thinking nothing could 
be more for his advantage, than to ſubmit to 


. 


the emperor's deciſion, who was now bound 1530, 
by the treaty of Barcelona, to procure him 
Modena and Reggio, and aſſiſt him to take 

on of Ferrara. As to the Florentines, 
it was not poſſible to reconcile them with the 


pope. They would not hearken to any agree- 


ment, unleſs they were aſſured of preſerving 
In ſhort, beſides ſeveral other private arti- 


their liberty, being reſolved to defend it to 

the laſt drop of their blood. They offered, 
however, to purchaſe it with a ſum of money. 
But the pope, on his part, rendered them all 

ſorts of advantages, provided the family of 

the Medici were reſtored to Florence, upon 

the ſame foot as before the expulſion of the 

legate. The parties not agreeing, the empe- 

ror ordered the prince of Orange to beſiege 

Florence, and reitore the Medici. 


The emperor having ended his affairs in He promi- 


Italy, was impatient to return into Germany, ſes to try 
where the affairs of religion began to give him prote. 
diſturbance For ſome time, the Proteſtants gants. 
had inſiſted, continually, upon a free council Sleidan. 
in Germany, which was poſitively promiſed, f 
tho* never intended. During the late war, 
the emperor had all along amuſed them with 
the hopes of granting this council; but no 
ſooner was the peace concluded, than in his 
conference with the pope, at Bologna, he pro- 
miſed him to do his utmoſt to reduce them, 
without a council. In the interim, the Prote- 
ſtants knowing his defign, by his threatening 
anſwer to their envoys, after the concluſion ot 
the peace, were thinking of joining 1a a league, 
for their common defence; and this made the 
emperor uneaſy, and obliged him ſpeedily to 
fhniſh his affairs, in Italy, in order to ſettle 
thoſe of Germany. Before his departure from 
Bologna, he received the imperial crown, at 
the pope's hands, the 24th of February, 1530, 
on St. Matthias's day, which was his birth- 
day, and which, on —— occaſions, had been 
very fortunate to him. He ſet out, at length, 
from Bologna, on the 22d of March, 1530, 
for Germany, being attended by cardi- 
nal Campegio, who was to aſſiſt, from the 
pope, at the diet of Augsburg. | 
he prince of Orange inveſted Florence, siege of 
purſuant to the emperor's order, and was {lain Florence. 
at the ſiege, which the Florentines deſperate- 
ly maintained ; at length, on the 1oth of Au- 
ſt, they were forced to capitulate, but, Capitula- 
owever, on expreſs condition, that they ſhould on. 
enjoy rheir liberty, leaving it to the emperor to 
ſettle the form of their government. But ſome 
days after, the adherents of the Medicis rai- 
ſing a tumult in the city, and finding them- 
ſelves ſupported by a great number of Spaniſh 
officers, who had entered, on divers pretences, 
Clement VII. was again put in poſſeſſion of 
the government. Then the emperor, without 
regarding the article of the capitulation, eſta- 
bliſhed Alexander de Medici, his ſon-in-law, 
at Florence, on the ſame foot that his ance- 
ſtors had formerly been, and made the ſovc- 
reignty hereditary in his family. | 
he iſt of June, this ycar, Francis received Francis 
his two ſons, who were hoſtages in Spain, up- 9 2 
on paying the emperor 1,200,000 crowns in giess 
hand, and giving ſecurity for the reſt of the Gyicciars, 
ſum ; Mczcrai. 
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15 30. ſum; after that, he married Leonora, purſu- 
aut to the treaty of Cambray. Had he been 
obliged to find ready money to pay Henry 


what the emperor owed him, according to the 


tenor of the treaty, very probably, he would 
not ſo ſoon have recovered his ſons; but Hen- 
ry proved a generous friend, who; to enable 
him to redeem them, treely gave him the em- 
peror's bonds, to reſtore them to him, as well 
as the pawned jewel above-mentioned. More- 
over, he renounced all demands of his charges, 
in aſſiſting him, which, according to Francis's 
confeſſion, extant in the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts, amounted to the ſum of 5 12,222 
crowns of gold ſol, 22 pence, ſix farthings, 
both in ready money and acquittances upon 
the 2,000,000 Francis owed him. He clogged 
this great generoſity but with one ſingle con- 
Uition, that in caſe Francis violated the peace 
and alliance they had made together, he ſhould 
{till be accountable for all theſe ſums, to which 
Francis bound himſelf by letters patents. 

By the execution of the treaty of Cambray, 
the king ot France ſaw himſelf, at length, in 
profound tranquillity, tho' the late war had 
colt him immenſe ſums, the loſs of Genoa and 
Milan, the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, 
a year's captivity, numberleſs vexations, and, 
perhaps, ſomething of his honour and reputa- 

tion. But it was not ſo with Henry; for at- 

ter a vaſt charge to ſupport the intereſts of 

his ally, he was ſtill embarraſſed with the affair 

of the divorce, and in danger of a ſpeedy quar- 

rel with the emperor. WOOD as he was 
naturally ſteady in his projects, all theſe ob- 

ſtacles were not able to diſcourage him, and 

he reſolved to ſee the end of the affair, let what 

Henry would be the conſequence. Thomas Cran- 
purſues, at mer being then very much in his eſteem, he 
N ordered him to write upon the divorce, and 
the di- the docter did it with univerſal approbation; 


vorce. alter that, he was commanded to accompany 


Herbert. the ambaſſadors, ſent by the king to the pope 
and emperor, to try, for the laſt time, to find 
ſome expedient to end this affair, which ſo 
greatly embarraſſed him. Theſe ambaſſadors 
tound the pope and emperor, at Bologna, and 
had audience of both. The pope ſhewed an 
inclination to content the king, but durſt not 
act withcut the emperor's conſent, who open, 
ly proteſted, he would never forſake the queen 
his aunt. Cranmer maintained his maſter's 
cauſe, with great warmth, which hindered not 
the pope from making him his penĩtentiary in 
England, to pleaſe the king, whom he ſtrove 
to oblige in things of little conſequence, 


whilit he did nothing for him in the principal 


affair. 
Moſt of In the interim, Henry, according to Cran- 
the uni. mer's advice, had ſent able and learned men 


verlitics into France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, to 


decides in conſult the univertities concerning the divorce. 
2 ot We tind in the Collection of the Publick Acts, 
3 the opinions of the univerſities of Angers, Pa- 
Act. Pub. ris, Bourges, Orleans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, 


Ferrara, Padua, all uniform, declaring, that 


Julius II's diſpenſation for Henry's marriage 


\ with Catharine, being contrary to the divine 
law, could not be deemed valid. It might be 
{ 


objected, that the determinations of the French 


univerſities were ſuſpicions, by reaſon of the ww 


ſtrict union, at that time, between Francis 
and Henry; but the ſame thing cannot be ſaid 
of thoſe of Padua and Ferrara, and till leſs of 
that of Bologna, a city belonging to the pope. 
Dr. Burnet having largely handled this ſub- 
ject, thoſe who have a mind to examine the 
matter more fully, may conſult his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation. It will ſuffice to obſerve here, 
that the queſtion was, whether Henry's mar- 
riage with his brother's widow, was contrary 
to the law of God, and upon that ſuppoſition, 
whether the pope had power to grant a diſpen- 
ſation. The above named univerſities ma in- 
tained, that ſuch a marriage was contrary to 
the law of God, with which the pope had not 
power to diſpenſe. Oxtord and Cambridge 
being likewiſe conſulted, decreed the fame 
thing, tho? not without great oppolition from 
{ome of the members. It ſeems, at firſt, ſome- 


thing ſtrange, that the two Engliſh univerſi- and Cam- 


ties ſhould be more ſcrupulous in ” matter, 
than the foreign; but the ſurpriſe ceaſes, when 
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Oxford 


bridge 


mane the 


it is conſidered that theſe ſcruples aroſe, not — 


from the queſtion itſelf, but from the conſe- Burnet. 


quence, their determination might occaſion. The reaſon 


Moſt of the members of the univerſities were 
furiouſly averſe to Luther's doctrine, which 
began to ſpread in England, and were afraid 
of countenancing it, by deciding againſt the 
pope ; beſides, they ſaw that the king's mar- 
riage with Ann Bullen would follow, upon his 
divorce with Catharine, and this {ſecond mar- 
riage they would have gladly prevented, be- 
cauſe Ann Bullen much inclined to the retor- 
mation, and expreſſed a very particular eſteem 
for Cranmer, whoſe preſerment, tor the fame 
reaſon, they dreaded. 

The ambaſladors, who had been ſent into 
Italy, returning without effecting any thing, 
Henry, who till then had thewn great regard 
for the pope, reſolved to alter his behaviour 
towards him. He might have known, by ex- 
perience, that Clement was to be gained only 
by his intereſt. It is certain, if, at firſt, he had 
proceeded with more vigour, and powertully 
ſupported the war in Italy, the pope would 
never have thought of joining with the empe- 
ror. A good Engliſh fleet, in the Mediterca- 
nean, would have made Francis matter ot 
Naples, and ſaved the city of Genoa. The 


of it. 
Burnet. 


« 


Henry's 


falſe ſteps 
in the mat- 


ter of the 
divorce. 
Burnet, 


pope would thereby have been ſo kept in awe, 


that he would have been glad to have always 
the king of England tor his friend. Inſtead of 
acting in this manner, Henry remained quiet 
during the whole campaign of 15 28, ſuftcring 
himſelf ro be amuſed by the deceittul hopes 


given him, by the pope. So, the French were 


driven out of the kingdom of Naples, and the 


pope was at liberty to treat with the emperor, 


concerning the recovery of Florence, which he 
would never have thought of, had the French 
been ſuperior in Italy. Henry perceived his 
error, when it was too late to repair it, that is, 
after the pope was united with the emperor, 
and Francis bound by the treaty of Cambray. 
He was left alone to ſupport himſelf againſt the 
emperor and pope, and it was very happy 
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The diſ- 


for him, that the Turks and the Proteſtants of 
Germany ſo embarraſſed the emperor, as to 
hinder him from thinking of England. So, all 
means failing to accompliſh his deſign, but, 
what could be found in his own kingdom, he 
began, tho' a little too late, to make uſe of the 
inclinations of his ſubjects, who for the moſt 
part were not very fond of the pope. 

We have ſeen, in ſeveral places of this Hi- 


polition of ſtory, how, at all times, the Engliſh complained 


the Eng- 
Hh to the 
popes, 
contrary 
to the in- 
tereſt of 
their 
kings. 


of the tyranny of the popes, and the remedies 
applied by the parliaments to this grievance. 
It is true, the private intereſt of the kings, ten- 
dered theſe remedies, in ſome meaſure, inef- 
fectual, becauſe, as they frequently wanted 
the popes for their temporal concerns, the laws 
were not put in due execution. But that al- 


tered not the inclinations of the Engliſh ; for 


A letter 


of the great 
men to the 


Ope. 


V3 Pub. 


the principles ot the Lollards, were, ſtill, deep- 
ly imprinted in the minds of great numbers; 
beſides, Luther's books, whereof many were 
brought into England, had opened the eyes 
of multitudes; ſo that it may be affirmed, 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, the Engliſh, in 
general, had quite another notion ot religion, 
than their anceſtors, eſpecially, with reſpect 
to the papal authority. The three laſt popes, 
Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X, had 
ſhewn ſo little picty and religion, in their 
conduct, and Clement VII, ſo cloſely followed 
their ſteps, that it was naturally interred, it was 
1mpoſlible, Jeſus Chriſt ſhould have given the 
government ot his church to ſuch vicars. Thus, 
the Englith were very ready to ſhake off the 
pope's yoke, it the king, for the ſake of his 
own private intereſt, had not ſupported the 
exorbitant power fo long complained of. But 
Clement VIL had no fooner joined with the 
emperor, than the king's intereſt became the 
{ame with the people's. To this chiefly are 
— be aſcribed all the changes mentioned here- 
ter. 

Henry having reſolved to make the pope 
ſenſible of the danger of loſing England, if he 
continued any longer to favour the emperor, 
cauſed a letter, worded in ſtrong terms, to be 
{ent him by the great men of the kingdom, 
according to the example of their anceſtors, in 
the reign of Henry III. They plainly told him, 
“ 'Thar the king's cauſe being their own, it 
cc he continued to deny them what was abſo- 
c lurely neceſſary for their quiet, they were 
« reſolved to apply the remedy themſelves, 
« which was vainly expectcd from him.” This 
was ſufficient to ſatsſy him, that the patience 
ot the Englith was almoſt worn out, and they 
would nor ſuffer themſelves to be curbed, or 
even amuſed any longer, by the court of Rome. 
Indeed, the letter had not the deſired cfiect ; 
but, however, it ſhewed the pope the diſpo- 
ſition of the Engliſh, and how neceſſary it was 


The popc's tO uſe them gently. Wheretore he returned 


anſwer. 
Herbert. 


the great men a very moderate anſwer, vin- 
dicating his conduct, with regard to the king, 
in the belt manner poſſible. In the interim, he 
{cnt for Sir Gregory Cafiali, the king's amba- 
ſlador in ordinary, and hinted to him, that 
the affair might be 'adjutted by means of a 


diſpenſation, for the king ro have two waves. 
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This we learn from the ambaſladors' letter of 1530. 
the 18th of September, where, after aquaint- ww 
ing the king with what the pope ſaid, he add- 
ed, that the emperor's miniſters were alfo de- 
ſirous that the affair ſhould be ended by this 
expedient. But Henry was fo aware of all the 
pope's artifices, that he took no notice of this 
overture, His reſolution was, either to have A procla- 
a bull to null the marriage, or to procure him- mation to 
ſelf, at any rate, the ſatisfaction he required, forbid the 
And, therefore, fearing that the pope would a 
unexpectedly fend into England a bull of ex- _ 
communication or interdict, he iſſued out a pro- 
clamation, forbidding, under ſevere penalties, 
to receive any bull from Rome, contrary to 
the prerogarives of the crown. His deſign 
was to bring the affair betore the parliament 
and clergy, and after gaining theſe rwo bodies 
to his intereſt, to cauſe it to be determined 
in England, without regarding the pope's pro- 
ceedings againſt him; but the difficulty was ,, _ 
to prepoſlels the people in his favour. To this ,pithes 
end, he ordered to be printed and publiſhed, his reaſons 
an abſtract of the reaſons for the divorce, that for the di- 
theſe reaſons, being known to all the world, velce., 
he might mect with leſs oppoſition in the par- Furnct. 
lament. This abſtract contained two princi- 
pal points. The firſt was, that the king's mar- 
riage with Catharine, was contrary to the law 
of God. The ſccond, that Julius II, had net 
power to grant a diſpenſation tor that marriage, 
and, conicquently, the diſpenſation could not 
render it lav ful. As this affair was the ſpring 
ol the great events which will hereaiter occur, 
it will not be, perhaps, nnacceptable to the 
reader, to ſee here the ſubſtance of the argu- 
ments alledged on both fides. 

It was faid for the king, I. That the Levi- 
tical law forbidding a man to marry his bro- 
ther's wite, was not a poſitive precept, which 
bound only thoſe to whom it was given, but 
obliged all mankind without exception. That 
this evidently appeared, in its being found a- 
mong many others, which forbid the crimes 
wherewith the Canaanites were polluted. Now, 
the Canaanites could not be polluted with 
crimes, forbidden only by a poſitive law giv- 
en another nation. | 

II. Another argument was taken from what 
John the Baptiſt {aid to Herod, in the New 
'Teftament, It is not lawful for thee to take 
© thy brother's wite,” becauſe St. John could 
allude only to the laws of Moſes, aud conſe- 
quently owned them to be divine. | 

III. It was ſhewn from ſeveral paſſages of 
Tertullian, and writings of the popes, that the 
church always deemed the Levitical laws as 
parts of the univerſal law of nature, and all 
mankind. To this was added, the authority 
of divers ſynods, of the provincial Conſtan- 
tinopolitan general council, of the council of 
Conſtance, in the condemnation of Wicklifte, 
of many Greek and Latin fathers, and of ſe- 
veral ſchoolmen. 

IV. It was proved by the authority of the 
popes and councils, that a marriage is com- 
pleated by the mutual contract of the parties, 
tho' it be never conſummated ; for that reaſon 
it was ſaid, Adonijah could not marry Sm 

wha. 


Book XV. 


1539: who had been his father David's wife, tho“ 
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yas David. never knew her. That upon the ſame: 


account, jbſeph could not put away Mary, 
without 5 bill of divorce; 3 
that their marriage was compleat, tho” not 
conſammated; Hence it was inferred, that 
tho? prince Arthur had not conſummared his 
marriage, it was not the leſs valid. But it 
was maintained, that it was as certain as a 
thing of that nature could be, that the mar- 
riage was conſummated. It was proved firſt; 
by violent preſumptions. Secondly, becauſe 
after Arthur's death, the prineeſs, his widow, 
was ſuppoſed to be with child, and ſhe never 
ſaid any thing to the contrary; It is- true, it 
might be: objected that Catharine had ſince 
{worn, ſhe. was never known by that prince. 
But it was anſwered, the canon law forbids the 
tak ing of oaths, when there are ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions to the contrary ; beſides, the queen's 
oath could not be reckoned deciſive, ſince it 
was deſtroycd by the brief produced by her 
own advocates. 

V. Julins's diſpenſation; being the ole: 
foundation on which the validity of the king's 
marriage was eſtabliſhed, it was ſhewn, by a 
croud of witneſſes, both antient' and modern, 
© 'That the pope has not power to diſpenſe 
«© with the laws of God;”” nay, it was affirm- 
ed, that if he diſpenſed with the decrees of 
the church, it: was uſurpation, and: that ſeve- 
ral biſhops in England itſelf, had reſiſted the 
popes, when they. would have aſſumed ſuch a 
li | 

On the other ſide, the queen's advocates re- 
plied. to theſe reaſons: 

I. That the prohibitions, in: Leviticus; were 
not parts of the moral law, ſince God himfelt 
had diſpenſcd: with them, in commanding the 
brother to matry his brothers widow. But ot 
what nature ſoever the law was, if it were diſ- 
penſed with, by Moſes, to the Jews, why 
might it not be as well done by the pope to 
the. Chriſtians? | 

II. It was: ſaid; the iow, in ny — 

inſt marrying: the brother's wife, muſt be 
AT wa” of not taking her while the brother 
was alive ; for after he was-dead, by another 
law, a man wascommanded by God himſelf to 
marry his brother's wife. 

III. The crime St. John Baptiſt reproached 
Herod with, might be adultery as well as in- 
ceſt, ſince according to Joſephus and Euſebius, 
Herod's brother Philip was alive when St. John 
74 Th daily diſpenſed 

IV. The popes daily diſpenſed, contrary” 
ro the laws 1. God, Sith —— and oaths, 
without being cenſured ; befides, ir was main- 
tained, the pope was the only judge, whether 
the prohibition was moral or not. 

It was alledged, the pope had granted 
the diſpenſation upon a very weighty conſider- 
ation, to keep peace between the two crowns 
of Spain and England. 

VI. It was urged, that the marriage had 
ſubſiſted near 20 years, and never been 
thought invalid. 


VII. Laſtly, It was ſaid, if there were any 
nullities in the bull of diſpenſation, rhe: pope 


was the only competent judge of it. 


The king's advocates replied to theſe argu- 1530: 
ments, and were anſwered again, by the wri- Wy 
ters on the queen's fide, both practiſing what 


is very common, on ſuch occaſions, that is; 
they evaded the force of the reaſons of the op- 
polite party, by keeping to generals. I ſhall 
ſay no more of it. Thoſe that are curious to 
ſee the arguments on both ſides; may be ſa- 
tisſied, by reading the Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation of England, where they are fully ſet 
forth. It will ſuffice to remark, that, in theſe 
ſorts of diſputes was ſpent the hole year 1530, 
Henry being very glad the people ſhould be 
thoroughly informed of the affair, before it was 
brought to the parliament. 


Whilſt theſe things-paſſed; cardinal Wolſey © 


remained at his-country-houſe, living betwixt 
hope and fear, without being able to form any 
probable conjecture of the king's behaviour to- 
wards him; for, tho' all his goods were ſeiſed; 
and that ſeemed to denote he intended to ſhew 
him no favour, yet he ſaw, from time to time, 
ſome rays of goodneſs ſſiine upon him, which 
made him hope, that his maſter; who had 
loved him ſo well, would not be for ever inex- 
orible; and, indeed, the 12th of February, 
the kings granted him a general pardon of all 
his offences; of what nature ſoever. Among 
all the pardons in the Collection of the Publick 
Acts; there are none ſo full and particular as 
this. Then, the king came to an agreement 


with the cardinal, by which he left him the Att. Pub. 


archbiſhoprick of York, with all its revenues 
and dependencies, except Lork- place. As to 
the ſee of Wincheſter and abbey of St. Albans, 
the king reſerved to himſelf tho revenues, tho” 
he left him the titles; but the cardinal was 
bound ta reſign theſe two benefices, hen re- 
quired, In: conſideration whereof; the king 
aſſigned him 1000: marks: ſterling a year, out 
of the biſhoprick of Winehefter, with a pro- 
miſe to grant him · the like penſion upon ſome 
other benefice; in cafe this was taken from 
him. Moreover, he gave him to the value of 


63741. 3s. 7d. halkpenny, in money and 


goods, part of thoſe belonging to the cardina], 
which liad been confiſcated. All the reſt remain- 
ed to the king with his conſent, who owned 
it as & particular favour; that the King was 
pleaſed to leave him any thing: "his: was all 
he preſerved of the immenſe riches acquired, 
during his credit. Bur what afflicted him moſt 
ſenſiby, was, that his two colleges, founded 
with ſo much pains, and called by his own 
name, to be an everlaſting monument of his- 
glory, were likewiſe confiſcated. He wrote to 
the king upon that ſubject, in a manner that 
perfectly ſhewed' his extreme concern lor that 
loſs; and even entreated Cromwell, to uſe his- 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder his two colleges 
from being involved in his ruin But it was 
all in vain; for the kiug took poſſeſſion of all 
the lands belonging to them, and deprived: 
them of the name of their founder, endowed: 


them ane w, in his own. | 
Notwithſtanding: all this, Wolſey had: ftill Ne has 

hopes, by reaſon: of ſome marks ot triendſhip, ſtill ſome 
given him by the king; on certain occaſions ; bopcs. 

tor, he had permitted him to remove to 


mond, 


uncertain 
ſtate. 


Rich- Herbert. 
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reſted for 
hig h-trea- 


ſon. 


Hall. 


His death. 
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mond, where he was nearer his perfon ; more- 
over, heating he was ſick, he ſent a lord to viſit 
him, in his name, and even cauſed Ann Bullen 
to write to him. Burt, at the ſame time that 
the compaſſion expreſſed for him by the king 
cheriſhed his hopes, it made his enemies ap- 
prehenſive of his return to court, and, there- 
fore, they never ceaſed to exaſperate the king 
againſt him. In ſhort, as they could not ſce 
him ſo ncar the court, without fearing the re- 
viral of the king's affection for a miniſter, he 
had ſo paſſionately loved, they cauſed an order 
to be ſent him, to withdraw to his dioceſe of 
York. Very probably, Ann Bullen contribu- 
ted molt to his diſgrace, ſince none but a mi- 
ſtreſs could poſſibly make the king forget ſuch 
a favourite. However this be, the cardinal 
being forced to ſubmit, began his journey to 
the north with a train, tho' not ſo large as u- 
ſual, during his proſperity, yet conliſted ſtill 
of 160 horſe. He arrived about the end of 
September, at Cawood, where he ſtayed, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the archbiſhops of 
York, till things were ready for the ceremony 
of his inſtallment, which was to be performed 
in a month, with a magnificence, little ſuitable 
to his preſent condition. But whilſt he was 
preparing to enjoy in his archbiſhoprick, the 
ſmall remains of authority, which he imagined 
would be ſtill left him, he was arreſted by the 
carl of Northumberland, for high-treaſon. He 
would have inſiſted, at firſt, upon his privi- 
lege as cardinal ; but the earl told him, that 
ſhould not hinder him from executing the 
king's orders. At the fame time, his phyſi- 
cian was ſciſed, and ſent to London, with his 
legs tied to his horſc. It is not known to this 
day, whether the king had been prepoſſeſſed, 
that the cardinal had a deſign upon his lite, 
which, however, is not very probable. Be 
this as it will, he ſet forward by eaſy journies 
to London, extremely concerned to think, he 
was going to appear as a criminal in a city, 
where he had betore commanded with almoſt 
a ſovereign authority. But, in all likelihood, 
his grief turned to his advantage, as it threw 
him into a fit of ſickneſs, which conſtrained 
him to ſtop at Leiceſter-abbey, where he end- 
ed his days the zoth of November. Before he 
expired, he ſaid to the king's officer, who 


ſtood near his bed: It I had ſerved God as 


« diligently as I have done the king, he 
« would not have given me over in my grey 
© halts. But I do not know whether he had 
reaſon to boaſt of his zcal and diſintereſted- 
neſs, in the ſervices he had done the king. He 
added, ſpeaking to rhe officer, that if, as he 
thought him worthy, he ſhould ever be ad- 


micted to the king's council, he ſhould take 


care what he put in his head, tor he would 
never be able to put it out again. This ſeems 
to intimate, he had counſelled the king to un- 
deitake the divorce, which atterwards he 
would have diſſuaded him from. And, in- 


decd, he defired the ſame perſon to tell the 


king, that he prayed him to call to remem- 
brance, what had paſſed betwixt them, about 
the divorce, and hoped, thar when he ſhould 
be leſs prejudiced, he would do him more ju- 


flice. This ſhews,that he looked upon that affair, 1530. 
as the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace. Thus, died 
this famous cardinal,” the proudeſt and moſt 
haughty of men, and we may add, the moit 
ambitious and moſt greedy of eſtates and ho- 

nours. It is affirmed, that while he governed 

the king, he. never gave him advice, without 

a view to his own intereſt. This alone would 

be ſufficient to obſcure all the tine quallities he 

might otherwiſe have, but which, in the main, 
amounted only to a great penetration, where- 

of he made an ill uſe. The king ſhewed a The king 
concern for his death; and yet, fince he had ſhews 
ordered him to be arrcſted for high-treaſon, — 1 
very probably, his ruin was determined. Hen- i, death. 
ry was of a temper to accompliſh whatever he 
undertook ; which will plainly appear here- 

after, in his extraordinary ſeverity to perſons, 

who, doubtleſs, were not ſo guilty as this ſa- 
vourite. 

The affair of the divorce, and its conſe- 
quences, employing Henry during the reſidue 
of his lite, it will tor the future, be the princi- 
pal thing I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak to the 
end of this reign ; but as by the alterations 
introduced by this prince, his affairs led him 
to concern himſelf with the troubles of Ger- 
many, it is neceſſary, for the underſtanding 
of the ſequel, juſt to mention what paſſed in 
that country. | 

The emperor's view in calling the diet of The af- 
Augsburg, was rather to inflame than appeaſe fairs of 
the religious troubles. Since he made peace 8 
with France, and Italy was as it were ſubject = 
to his yoke, he was forming vaſt projects; for Sleidan. 
he ſaw himſelf maſter of Spain, Italy, and the 
Low- Countries; his brother Ferdinand was 
now king of Bohemia, and had been elected 
king of Hungary. With theſe advantages, 
he hoped to be able to ſubdue the reſt of Eu- 
rope. It was neceſſary to begin with Ger- 
many, where he had great power, as emperor 
and archduke of Auſtria, becauſe, if he once 
became abſolute in the empire, and could diſ- 

poſe of the forces of the German princes, he 
imagined France and England would not be 
able to reſiſt him. The troubles cauſed by 
religion, in Germany, ſeemed to him a very 
| pretence to arm againſt the Prote- 

nts, judging, that after ruining them by the 
help of the Catholicks, theſe laſt would, in 
their turn, be eaſily ſubdued. I cannot be ac- 
cuſed here, of aſcribing to this monarch de- 
ſigns he never really had, ſince it is notorious, 
that himſelf and ſucceſſors purſued, gradually, 
and, I may ſay, openly, the execution of the 
ſame project. The wars that afflicted Europe 
for more than a century, were ſolely excited 
by the boundleſs ambition of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, whom the other ſovereigus were concern- 
ed to oppole. 

Since Luther's preaching, in Germany, the The pro- 
reformation had made ſo great progreſs, that grcfi of the 
ſeveral princes of the empire, and many hans refcrma- 
towns had openly embraced it. As they were 800 
accuſed of introducing many innovations in re- 
ligion, in anſwer to that charge, they proteſt- 
cd, their intent was only to adhere to the doc- 
trine of the goſpel, and religion of the primi- 

| tive 
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1520. tive church. And, therefore, they demand- againſt the court of Rome, 100 grievances, of 1530. 
ec, that a free council might be held in ſome which they demanded the redreſs, by means. 


he 


city of Germany, where the religious differ- 
ences might be calmly examined, by the word 
of God. Bur this was a method, which their 
adverſaries could not allow; for they ſuppoſed, 
as a thing certain, that the religion profeſſed 
before Luther's appearance, was the true reli- 
gion, and being without ſpot, wrinkle, or rhe 
ike, had no need of 5 and, ac- 
cording to that principle, they thought the 
point was not to examine it at all, but to com- 
pel the recuſants or hereticks to conform. This 
was the conſtant maxim, long ſince followed by 
the Romiſh clergy, and which cauſed them to 
uſe fire and ſword, to extirpate thoſe they 
were pleaſed to term hereticks; but in the ſi- 
tuation of Germany, at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, it was not eaſy to practiſe that maxim; 
for, it was not private perſons only, who de- 
clared againit the Reman church, but cities, 
whole nations, and ſovereigns. So the zea- 
lous abetters of the old religion, were not in 
condition to reduce them by — ; wherefore, 
they choſe to feed them with hopes of a tree 
council, till the affairs of Europe were fo diſ- 
poſed, that it might be hoped to reduce them, 
by way of authority. Several diets had been 


held upon that ſubject, in Germany, where, 


contrary to the opinion of the court of Rome, 
the emperor and the Catholick princes had 
been obliged to conceal their ſentiments, and 
conſent to a toleration, which, however, left 
them at liberty to act another time, accord- 


ing to their real principles. 


When Luther began to appear, the religi- 
ous diſputes turned only upon the exceſſive a- 
buſes of the papal power, and a few other 
points; then Luther had on his ſide almoſt all 
the lay princes of Germany, and many hans 
towns, each of which was a republick. From 
that time, he made new diſcoveries, and pub- 
liſhed them to the world; but he had not, up- 
on all the articles, the ſame number of tollow- 
ers, as upon that of the papal authority; be- 
ſides, the emperor and the zealous Catholicks 
oppoſed, with all their power, the progreſs of 
the reformation. Care was taken to intimi- 


date ſuch as inclined that way, or to continue 


them in the old rcligion, by promiſes, by 
places, by poſts, which did not a little help to 
confirm them in their firſt ſentiments. So for 
ſome years, the reformers uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours to gain proſelytes, and the Romith 
clergy were as diligent to hinder their pro- 


grets. In the interim, whilſt they ſtrove — 


in this manner, the reformation daily too 
root; which obliged the adverſaries to ſeek 
other means to prevent its growth, thoſe, hi- 
therto, uſed, not proving very effectual. 

In 1524, Charles V, coming to the diet of 
Worms, ſent for Luther, and atter a hearing, 
baniſhed him the empire, with all his adhe- 
rents, by a formal decree, in the diet's name. 
But ſome pretend, the diet was not concerned 
in the decree. The emperor, however, per- 
ſiſted to maintain it; but it ſeems the Ger- 
mans conſidered it, not as obligatory. Next 
year, the diet, held at Noremberg, produced 


of a free council. 

Another diet, held at the ſame place, paſſed 
a decree, whereby it was reſolved to demand 
a free council, in Germany ; but upon their 
diſſolution, the Catholicks aſſembled by them- 
ſelves, at Ratisbon, and. ordered the decree of 
Worms to be executed. 

In another diet, at Spires, in 1526, the 
emperor cauſed it to be declared, that he 
meant not that any reſolution ſhould be taken 
concerning the affairs of religion, but only con- 
cerning the method of executing the decree of 
Worms, till there ſhould be a general council. 
But as this council was yet very remote, the 
diet decreed, the emperor ſhould be prayed to 
procure a council in Germany, within a year, 
and, in the interim, every one ſhould ſo go- 
vern himſelf in point of religion, as to be 
able to give an accouut of his conduct to God 
and the emperor. 

Daring theſe tranſactions, the war which 
the Turks had carried into Hungary, ſuſpend- 
ed, for ſome time, the execution of Charles 
V's projects, againſt thoſe who had embraced 
the new religion, becauſe he wanted the aſſiſt- 
ance of all the German princes, as well Protc- 
{tants as Catholicks; beſides, his war then with 
France, ſuffered him not to think much of the 
affairs of Germany. But in 1529, being upon 
the point of making peace with France, he 
thought he might talk in a higher ſtrain. He 
called a diet, ar Spires, where it was ordered 
that thoſe who had, hitherto, obeyed the de- 
cree of Worms, ſhould continue to obſerve it, 
and the reſt that had not ſubmitted, ſhould 
make no innovations in religion, nor hinder 
their ſubjects from going to mais. Againſt this 
decree, the electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burgh, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the prin- 
ces of Lunenburgh, made a ſoleme proteſta- 
tion, from whence all their party were called 
Proteſtants. The emperor, who was then in 
Italy, very roughly received the proteſtation, 
brought te him by deputies, and thereby ob- 
liged the Proteſtants to unite for their common 
defence, the emperor diſcovering by his words, 
that he had ill deſigns againſt them. In the 
diet, which was to meet at Augsburg, in 
April, 15 30, but did not, however, aſſemble 
till June, he was reſolved to lay the foundation 
of his projected war againſt the Proteſtants. 

At the opening of the diet, the emperor's 
chancellor made a long ſpeech, complaining, in 
his maſter's name, of thoſe who had, hitherto, 
endeavoured to alter tlie antient faith, and car- 
dinal Campegio exhorted the Germans, to ex- 
tirpate the errors that were crept into Ger- 
many. That done, the Proteſtants deſired, 
they might declare their belief beſore the diet. 
This was denied them, and they were made 
to take as a favour, the leave granted them 
to deliver their confeſſion of faith, in writing. 
The landgrave of Heſſe ſeeing ſo great par- 
tiality in the diet, withdrew, without taking 
leave; whereupon the emperor commanded 
the gates of Augsburg to be ſhut, ſhewing, he 
intended to uſe violence towards thoſe that 
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1539. remained in the city; but upon the elector of 
Www Saxcny's remonſtrances, he ordered them to 
be opened. In ſhort, after many debates, he 
cauſed to be publiſhed, in the dict's name, a 
decree entirely againſt the Proteſtants, and 
which, upon the hopes he gave them of a ge- 
neral council, obliged them ro deſtroy what- 
ever had been done, in point of religion, to 
that day. 
The diet ending, in this manner, the em- 
peror ordered the archbiſhop of Mentz to aſ- 
ſemble the electors, to proceed to the election 
of a king of the Romans, intending to cauſe 
his brother Ferdinand to be choſen. The 
Proteſtants ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this meeting, 
affirming, there was no occaſion to elect a 
king of the Romans, and demonſtrating the 
inconveniencies which would ariſe from his 
delign, to render the imperial crown as it 
were hereditary to the houſe of Auſtria. In 
fine, ſceing that, notwithſtanding their re- 
monſtrances, it was deſigned to proceed to 
this election, they met at Smalcald, the 
22d of December, 15 30, and concluded a 
defenſive league againit all who ſhould at- 
tack them, on account of religion. Then 
they made a formal proteſtation againſt 
the intended election of a king of the Ro- 
mans, u ithout their conſent. In this ſitua- 
tion were the affairs of religion, in Germa- 
ny, about the end of the year 1530. 

1531. After the emperor had quitted Italy, the 
lags nz of pope's nuncio continually preſſed him to pro- 
blivcs the nounce judgment upon the affair of the duke 
pope, in Of Ferrara. The pope could not imagine but 
the affair the judgment would be in his favour, conſider- 
4 22 ing the emperor's engagement with him, by 

ec the treaty of Barcelona. But whether the 

emperor had more fully examined the matter, 

or for ſome other reaſon, he gave ſentence, 

that Modena and Reggio belonged, of right, 

to the duke of Ferrara; but to ſatisfy the 

pope, he ſhould pay 100,000 ducats, for which 

the pope ſhould be obliged to give him the 

inveſtiture of Ferrara, as granted to his pre- 

deceſſors; and to begin to execute this ſen- 

tence, he delivered Modena to the duke. The 

pope, extremely diſpleaſed with a judgment 

to diflerent from what he expected, refuſed to 

ſubmit to it, and in hopes of ſeiſing Ferrara, 

would not reccive the 100,000 ducats offered 

im by the duke. | 

2 l. Clement VII, being, thus, incenſed againſt 

due the emperor, had great inclination to be re- 
gain the a of 

pope. Conctied with the kings of France and Eng- 

Jand, imagining he ſhould be received with 

open arms. Indeed, Francis I. had unwil- 

lingly agreed to the treaty of Cambray, and 

ſolely becauſe there was no other way to re- 

cover his ſons; but fince he had received 

them, he had been thinking how to retrieve 

what he had loft by that treaty. To this end, 

he privately laboured to ſow jealouſtes among 

the princes, by making them apprehenſive of 

the emperor's ambition, and promiling them 

aſſiſtance. As ſoon as he was informed of the 

popc's diſcontent, he thought, nothing ſhould 

be neglected to gain him to his intereſt, at 

ſo favourable a juncture ; wheretore, he pro- 


of ENGLAND. 


poſed a marriage between Catharine de Me- 1531. 
dici, daughter of the late duke Lorenzo, and. 
the duke of Orleans, his ſecond ſon,; an ho- 
nour to which the family of the Medici durſt 
never aſpire, it the king had not offered it 
himſelt. On the other hand, Henry know- 
ing the union between the pope and the em- 
peror was the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles in 
the affair of the divorce, did not queſtion, he 
ſhould eaſily effect his defigns, if he could fer 
them at variance. But two things hindered 
him from applying himſelf to that means. 'The 
firſt was, he could not truſt the pope ; the ſe- 
cond, that he began to find his ſubjects much 
more inclined to ſhake off the papal yoke, 
than he had imagined, and, therefore, did not 
think himſelf under a neceſſity to depend up- 
on the pope. If he had, at hrit, humbly ad- 
dreſſed to the pope, it was, partly, becauſe 
he feared the people's prejudice, in favour of 
Chriſt's vicar ; but when he found this preju- 
dice, was not ſo ſtrong as he had believed, he 
never troubled himſelf about the pope's oppo- 
ſition. His kingdom being fate from invati- 
ons by land, he had nothing to fear from any 
prince in Europe, provided his ſubjects were 
not terrified with the thunders of the vatican. 
But the Engliſh were not, in this reſpect, the 
ſame as formerly. Wickliffe had begun to en- 
lighten them; the conduct of the late popes 
had increaſed their light; and Luther's books 
and followers had quite opened their eyes ; 
for, ſince the ſpreading of the new doctrine 
in England, the pope's authority was fo dil- 
credited, that the Engliſh, for the moſt part, 
withed for a favourable opportunity, to throw 
off a yoke they had ſo long groaned under. 
This made the king reſolve to have his cauſe 
tried by the parliament and convocation. | 
The parliament meeting the 6th of Janua- He imparts 
ry, the chancellor opened the ſeſſion with a 3 1. 
ſpeech, declaring, that the king * ene 
withed to annul his marriage, not from dit- the parlia- 
honeſt motives, as ſome laboured to make his ment. 
people believe, but for the peace of his con- Burnet: 
{cience, and the welfare of the kingdom, be- 
ing unwilling to leave the ſucceſſion of the 
crown in danger of being diſputed. Then he 
cauſed a great number of books and treatiſes, 
written on that ſubject, with abſtracts of ſe- 
veral authors, both antient and modern, to 
be brought, with the dererminations of the 
univerſities of France, Italy, and England, 
which were all left upon the table, to be exa- 
mined at lciſure. The king's deſign was allo 
brought before the convocation, who declared, 
they were ſat isfied the king's marriage was 
contrary to the law of God. The king re- 
quired no more at this time ; for he had ano- 
ther important affair to debate with tae cler- 
gy, which was to be decided before this was 
tarther examined. Very likely, the convo- 
cation being informed of the king's intent, 
the more readily gave their opinion for him, 
as they perfectly knew how much they thonld 
want his favour, in the bufineſs in hand, which 
was of the utmoſt conſequence. 
Cardinal Wolſey had been accuſed, by the 
attorney general, of exerciſing, in en 
5 is 
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153r. his legatine authority, without the king's 
— ſpecial licenſe, and of diſpoſing, as legate, of 
All the ſcveral benefices, contrary to the ſtatutes of 
* Proviſors and Præmunite. Hence it naturally 
breaking followed, that thoſe who had owned his au- 
the ſtatute thority, and appeared in his courts, were e- 
of Pre- qually liable to be indicted. By this means, 
Herken all the clergy were in the fame cafe, fince 
erdert. there was ſcarce one but what had occaſion to 
apply to him, 4 courſe of his legate- 

thip. So, after the king had procured of the 
convocation, an approbation of his proceed- 

ings concerning the divorce, he ordered an 
indictment to be brought into the king's 

bench, againſt all the clergy, for breaking 

the laws of the realm. He had, in this, a 

double view; the firſt, to draw a good ſum 

from the clergy; the ſecond, to humble that 
powerſul body, and fo leſſen their great credit 

with the people, who before had always ſeen 

them ſupported by the royal authority. He 

knew he ſhould meet with the greateſt oppo- 

ſition from the clergy, in the Kir of the di- 

vorce; for that reaſon, he was very glad to 

put it out of their power to hurt him, by 
keeping them, as it were, in dependence, 

and by ſowing a kind of diviſion between the 

clergy and people, by the ſatisfaction rheſe 

laſt would, probably, expreſs, at the diſgrace 

of the eccleſiaſticks, who had ever treated 

them with great haughtineſs. He thereby 

put the clergy under a neceffity of recurring 

ro the royal protection, and conſequently, of 
ſhewing leſs zeal for rhe intereſt of the court 

of Rome. This fucceeded according to his 
expectation. In vain did the clergy plead, 

that the king himſelf had connived at the 
cardinal's proceedings; what had not been 
ſerviceable to Wolſey, was not capable of ex- 

cuſing them that had owned his authority. 

So the court proceeded to a ſentence, that the 

clergy were all out of the king's protection, 

and liable to the pains in the ſtatute of præ- 

munire. 'Fhe people were extremely pleaſed, 

and, particularly, the favourers of the new 
religion, to {ce the clergy humbled to ſo great 
a Tore On the other hand, the cergy 
plainly perceived, that as the laity ftood at- 
fected, it would be in vain, to reſiſt the king. 
They could expett no more aſſiſtance from 
Rome; for ſince the pope had quarrelled with 
the king, he had loſt all his power; and as 
the king ſhewed, he would no longer regard 
him, the thunders of the vatican were look- 
ed upon with contempt. The clergy, in this 
their ill ſituation, reſolved to purchaſe the 
king's favour, at any rate, finding they could 
no longer depend upon the people, who were 
much altered from what they were formerly. 
So the convocation of Canterbury, having de- 
ba:ed upon the affair, reſolved to otter the 
king 100,000 pounds for a pardon; and, 
purſuant to this reſolution, fome of their 
members were ordered to draw an act for that 
purpoſe. Probably, they who were charged 
with this commiffion, were friends of the 
court, and had a mind to take this opportu- 
nity to give the king a prerogative, which 
none of his predeceffors had ever enjoyed. 


Lord Herbert and Dr. Burnet affirm, the con- 
vocation reſolved to preſent a perition to the 
ing, to pray him to accept of roo, ooo l. but 
as this inſtrument is extant, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts, it may now be ſpoken of 
with greater exactneſs. It was not a petition, 
bat a publick act of the clergy, in form of let- 
rers patents, whereby they gave that ſum to 
the king. It was ſaid, in the inſtrument, that 
it was, firſt, in conſideration of his great me- 
rit; ſecondly, in teſtimony of the clergy's 
gratitude for the great benefits he had pro- 
cured the catholick church, as well by his pen 
as his ſword ; thirdly, for his zeal againſt the 
Lutherans, who were labouring to deſtroy the 
church of England, © of which the clergy ac- 
* — the king ſole protector, and ſu- 
« preme head;” and laſtly, in hopes he would 
be pleaſed to grant the clergy, and all their 
members, a pardon of all the offences com- 
mitted againit the ſtatutes of Proviſors and 
Premunire. | 
When this inſtrument was read, in the con- 
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1531. 
a ad 


Oppoſition 


vocation, many dilliked that the clergy thonld to that ti- 


be made to ſay, that they acknowledged the die. 


king for protector and ſupreme head of the 
church of England. Some imagined, it was 
inferred through inadvertency and exceſſive 
flattery, whereot the penners of the inſtrument 
had not conſidered the conſequence. Others 
ſaid, it was intended to ſurpriſe the convoca- 
tion, by inferting theſe words in the body of 
an inſtrument, which was only to grant a fum 
to the king. added, theſe {ame words, 
which ſeemed to be put in by accident, and 
without defign, were, however, of very great 
conſequence, and as the convocation had. not 
taken any reſolution upon that point, they 
were for razing them out. But on the other 
hand, thoſe who were in the ſecret, pretended 
the words could not be put out, by a formal 
reſolve, without diſpleaſing the king, and gi- 
ving him occaſion to reſuſe the offered com- 

tion. This cauſed ſuch debates, that 
they were forced to put off the deciſion of the 
affair, to the next day. It was nat without 
reaſon, that ſeveral dreaded the conſequence, 
which might, very naturally, be drawn from 
theſe words, ſince it was evident, the clergy 
was thereby engaged to acknowledge the 
pope no longer head of the church of England, 
which could not have two ſupreme heads at 
once. This was, in effect, the king's intenti- 
on, as well as theix's who had penned or drawn 


the inſtrument, as plainly appeared the next 


day. Thomas Cromwell, with others of the 
king's council, going to the convocation, very 
clearly hinted, that the point in debate, ye- 
ſterday, was very agreeable to the king, and 
be could not but conſider the oppoſers as ve- 
ry diſaffected perſons. After ſuch a declara- 
tion, there was not one that dutſt directly 
oppoſe it, eſpecially as the archbiſhop and ſe- 
veral other prelates openly maintained, that 
the king was truly the fupreme bead of the 
church of England; fo the act paſſcd as it was 
drawn; only ſome moved to add this reſtric- 
tion, © as far as is confittent with the law ot 
« Chriſt,” But it was not the king's intenti- 

| on 


Herbert. 
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1531. cn to leave a door for thoſe to eſcape, who 


Wyw ſhould hereafter diſpute his ſupremacy. The 


inſtrument being ſealed, the 22d ot March, 
was preſented to the king, who very graciouſly 
accepted both the clergy's preſent, and his new 
title, of which he afterwards made great uſe. 
The convocation of the province of York re- 
ſolved likewiſe to give the king 18,840 
pounds; but as they omitted in the grant, to 
acknowledge the king ſupreme head of the 
church of England, they were told, that their 
preſent would not be accepted, it they ſpoke 
not like the convocation of Canterbury; ſo the 
clergy of Vork province, were forced to inſert 
the ſame acknowledgment, in their inſtrument. 
In this manner the king procured, or rather 
extorted from the clergy, the title of ſupreme 
head of the church ot England. It is cer- 
rain, that tho' ſome freely gave it him, yet 
the major part were not of that opinion. This 
is evident from the methods uſed to obtain it. 
This acknowledgment was procured in the 
manner we have ſeen, by Warham, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and 
{ome others, who verily believed there was no 
occaſion for the pope. Thoſe who flattered 
themſelves, at firit, that the words were in- 
ſerted without deſign, in the inſtrument 
brought into the convocation of Canterbury, 
might have ſeen their error, if they had at- 
tended to another article in the ſame inſtru- 
ment, and which was alſo inſerted in that of 
the province of York, viz. that the clergy did 
promiſe, for the future, neither to make nor 
execute any conſtitution without the king's li- 
cenſe. This was, in other words, acknow- 
ledging the king for ſupreme head of the 
church of England. We ſhall ſee, hereafter, 
what uſe Henry made of this new title. 


A pardon The king being ſatisfied with the clergy, 


4 granted them a pardon in ample form; but 
to the 


clergy. 


when the pardon was brought into the houſe 
of commons, they refuſed to paſs it, unleſs the 
laity, who might have been guilty of the ſame 
offences, were alſo included. Henry offended 
at their oppoſition, ſent them word, he would 
be maſter of his own favours, and not ſuf- 
fer them to be forced from him. The king's 
reſolution terrified the commons, who to avoid 
his indignation, paſled the pardon as it was, 
throwing themſelves upon his - mercy as to 
what concerned the laity. Then the king, ſa- 
tisfied with their ſubmiſſion, granted to his 
temporal ſubjects a pardon like that to his ſpi- 
ritual. However, it ſeems, that the colleges 
and monaſteries were excepted, who not be- 
ing included in the pardons, were forced to 
compound with the king, as we find in the 
Collection of the Pablick Acts. 


The peo- So far were the people from riſing, (as they 
ple rejoice would, doubtleſs, have done, had they been 
at the cler under the ſame prejudice with their anceſtors 
8Y *Ul- in the reigns of Henry II, and king John;) 


Bracc. 


that on the contrary, joy was viſibly painted 
on their faces, being highly delighted to ſee 
the clergy humbled. Thus, that body, ſo 
formidable heretofore, inſtead of dariug to re- 
{iſt the king, were conſtrained to fly to his pro- 
tection, becauſe they ſaw plainly, the people 


of ENGLAND. | 


ſhewed no concern at their diſgrace, and they 1531. 
had no remedy elſewhere. — 

When the pope heard what had paſſed in The pope 
England, he was terribly embarraſſed. He diſſembles 
ſaw Henry purſuing ſuch meaſures, as- would, N 
2 be attended with ill conſequences. Rurnet. 

owever, he durſt not venture to proceed 
haughtily, for fear of engaging in a quarrel, 
which he foreſaw would not be to his advan- 
tage. Beſides, his not being pleaſed with the 
emperor, he ſaw him upon the point of being 
fully employed by the Turks, and the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, at a time when France and 
England were in ſtrict union. So, perceiving 
no aſſiſtance ſpeedy enough, in caſe he ſhould 
attempt to cxert his authority, he choſe to be 
ſilent, in expectation of a proper ſeaſon to act, 
or, at leaſt, to be reconciled to the king. 

This aflair being ended, Henry p:orogued Henry 
the parliament. Then, he ordered the deter- Nies in 
minations of the univerſities to be printed, bine "5 

b 2 6 g the 
with the opinions of the learned concerning queen to 
his marriage, that againſt the next ſeſſion eve- conſent to 
ry one might be informed of the ſtate of the the di- 
caſe, and of his motives to proſecute, the di- Wo 
vorce. In the interim, as in putting away the 
queen, his intent was to marry Ann Bullen, 
he paſſionately wiſhed, the queen would be 
perſuaded to conſent to the divoree, in order 


: , a . ; Fra 
to avoid the inconvenicncies which might a- n 
riſe from her obſtinacy. To that purpoſe, he rai 
ſent ſome biſhops and lay lords, carncitiy to emp 


preſs her, either to conſent to the divorce, or 
refer the deciſion of the affair to four prelates 
and four ſeculars; but, as ſhe could not be pre- 
vailed with, to deſiſt from her appeal to the 
pope, he ſent her word to chaſe where ſhe 
would reſide in any of his manors, and, the 
14th of July, 1531, took his leave of her, at 
Windſor, intending never to ſee her more. 

What had lately paſſed, in the parliament Three 
and convocation, encouraged the well-withers _ 
to a reformation, in the church, ro which 3 
they already ſaw me preparatives. For this Herbert. 
reaſon, religious diſputes became more fre- 


quent and publick than formerly; but the 


king perceiving what inferences would be 
drawn from his firſt proceedings, was pleaſed 
to ſhew, that in throwing off the papal yoke, 
he deſigned not to ſtrike at the fundamental 
truths of religion ; ſo, to fruſtrate thoſe who 
had any ſuch thought, he commanded the 
laws againſt hereticks, to be rigorouſly execu- 
ted. This occaſioned the py of three Pro- 
teſtants, viz. Bilney, Bayfield, and Baynam, 
of whom the two firſt were burnt this year, 
and the other in the following April. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, in The affairs 
England, the affairs of Germany were more of Germa- 
embroiled ; for, in the beginning of the year, — 4M 
Ferdinand of Auſtria, king of Bohemia and elt. 
Hungary, was elected king of the Romans, 
notwithſtanding the proteſtation of the confe- 
derates of Smalcald, and crowned, a ſcw days 
after, at Aix la Chapelle. This was in con- 
ſequence of a league concluded between the 
Catholick princes of Germany, in the torego- 
ing November; but this league was offenſive, 
whereas that of Smalcald was only dens: 

| cver 
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WWW the conſciences of ſuch as differed from them 
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emperor 
troubles. 


in opinion. But the intent of the Catholic 
league, was, to compel the Proteſtants to re- 
turn to the church, they had forſaken. Theſe 
laſt proteſted againſt Ferdinand's election, as 
unneceſlary, and contrary to the uſual forms; 
but their proteſtation had no effect. 

The reſt of the year was ſpent in ſundry 
negotiations, wherein the emperor ſeemed to 
have no other view, than to adjuſt the reli- 
gious differences, tho, in effect, his deſign 
was only to amuſe the Proteſtants, and hinder 
them from taking meaſures for their defence, 
when they ſhould be attacked; and, as they 
were not ignorant of his artifices, they wrote 
on that ſubject, to Francis and Henry, who 
returned them favourable anſwers, with a pro- 
mile of aſſiſtance, in caſe it was attempted to 
oppreſs them. Not that theſe two monarchs 
deſired to countenance the reformation, but it 
was their intereſt to protect the German Pro- 
teſtants, becauſe their deſtruction could not 


but exceedingly increaſe the emperor's power. 


Indeed, this was one of the chief means 
whereby that, prince intended to execute his 
vaſt deſigns. 8 

Whilſt the emperor was forming projects, 
to become maſter of Germany, under pretence 
of ſupporting the intereſts of religion and the 
empire, Francis I. turned to all tides, to try 
to create him troubles, capable of producing 
ſome change, which he might improve. His 
vexation to have been forced to ſign the trea- 
ty of Cambray, threw him 2 earneſtly 
ecking means to repair his lofles, and eſpe- 


cially to recover Genoa and Milan. To this 


end, he carreſſed or threatened the pope, ac- 
cording as he ſaw it proper to uſe one or o- 
ther of theſe means, and put the Proteſtants 
of Germany, in hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance, 
in caſe they were attacked by the emperor; 
but, chiefly, he laboured to ſecure the king 
of England, becauſe he could be moſt ſervice- 
able to him. He confirmed him, as much 
as poſſible, in his reſolution to puſh the affair 


of the divorce, in order to keep him always 


at variance with the emperor and the pope. 
Sometimes he intimated to him, that if the 
juſtice due to him was obſtinately refuſed, he 
would join in a league with him, to withdraw 
their dominions from the tyrannical power of 
the court of Rome. "Then, fearing he would 


agree with the emperor, he adviſed him ſpee- 


dily to marry Ann Bullen, well knowing it 
would be a certain means to widen their 
breach ; nay, he ſent a letter to the pope, 
whercin he appeared no leſs concerned than 
Henry himſelf, in the affair of the divorce. 
Among other things, he told him, that if out 
of complaiſance, or fear, he continued to be 
governed by the emperor, he muſt not think 
it ſtrange, that the king of England ſhould en- 


deavour to procure, by extraordinary means, 


the juſt ſatisfaction he had fo long expected, 
in vain; adding, that his intereſts were ſo 
ſtrictly united with Henry's, that he was indif- 
penſibly obliged to aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of his 
power, a prince, of whom he glotied to be 


1 


. 
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the perpetual ally. In a word, he prayed him 1532. 


to conſider, whether it was prudent to give 
thoſe who could not be compelled to obey, the 
opportunity and will to withdraw their obedi- 
ence. But Clement ſeeing only the emperor's 
forces, in Italy, took care not to follow ſuch 
dangerous counſels. Pim | 

he two kings finding, at length, it was 
impoſſible to gain the pope, reſolved upon an 
interview, to contrive means to break the em- 
peror's meaſures ; but they thought proper, 
firſt, to ſpread a report, they were going to 


WW 


Francis 
and Henry 
try to 


frighten 
the empe- 


ror an 


make a ne league, in order to frighten the pope. 
pope, and hinder him from cloſing again with Furnet. 


the emperor, from whom he was ſomething 
alienated by the buſineſs of Ferrara. Accord- 


ingly, they concluded a league, at London, 


ſigned the 23d of June ; but it is manifeſt, 
this treaty, was made only with the fore-men- 
tioned view, ſince it contained but two arti- 
cles that could have reaſonably alarmed the 
pope or the emperor, had they been known 
to them. The firſt was, that in caſe the em- 
peror ſeiſed the Engliſh merchants effects, in 
the Low-Countries, the king of France would 
do the ſame with regard to the emperor's 
ſubjects, the Germans excepted ; nay, this 
article was guarded by ſo many reſtrictions, 
on the part of Francis, that it plainly appear- 
ed to be only a mere pretence td make a trea- 
ty. By the ſecond, it Henry was attacked by 
the emperor, Francis was to ſend him an aid 
of 500 lances, and it the king of France was 
invaded, Henry was to aſſiſt him with a body 
of foot, not exceeding 5000 men. 
publick was not acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the treaty, ſeveral reports were ſpread. 
Some ſaid, the two monarchs had agreed to 
join in the league of Smalcald, or, at leaſt, to 
ſend a powerful aid to the German Proteſtants, 
Others fancied, that as the Turks threatened 
Auſtria, and the emperor would be unavvid- 
ably obliged to lead his forces into that coun- 
try, Francis would invade, at the ſame time, 
the duchy of Milan, and Henry carry war 
into the Low-Countries. All theſe reports, 
tho” uncertain, made the emperor very unea- 
ſy, becauſe they were grounded upon very 
probable conjectures. 


As the 


This interview of the two monarchs, be- Francis 


tween Calais and Boulogne, was not till Octo- — m_ 


ber. They had, principally, two things in ew. 


view. 


The firſt, to divert the blame thrown Hall. 


on them, by the emperor, in ſpreading over Stow. 


all Europe, that whilſt Chriſtendom was going 
to be invaded by the Infidels, they remained 
idle ſpectators of the danger, without offering 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to thoſe who were preparing 
to defend her. Their other view was, to keep 
the Italians and Germans in the expectation 
of a freſh war, for fear they ſhould become 
too compliant to the emperor's will. To ef- 
fect their deſign, they gave one another let- 


ters patents, whereby they engaged, jointly, | 


to raiſe an army of So, ooo men, to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Turks, and to lead the fame 
either into Germany or Italy, as there ſhould 
be occaſion; but this pretended agreement, 
was never put into the form of a treary. Du 
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1532. Tillet ſpeaks of it, in his inventory of the 

| A treaties between France and England, by the 

x | name of letters of agreement ; bur there are 
| 


no ſigns of it, in the Collection of the Pub- 
lick Acts of England; wherefore, it is not 
probable, theſe two monarchs deſired to exe- 
cute this pretended project, the ſole view 
| whereof, was to juſtify them to the world, 
| and inſpire the emperor and pope with terror. 
Doubtleſs, that was the reaſon of their affect- 
ing to publiſh it. | 

Franciss During the interview, Henry complained 
defigns. much of the pope, and Francis even improved 
upon him, in a long enumeration of the com- 
plaints he had received from the Gallican 
1 church, on account of the court of Rome's 
| exactions. But this was only to amuſe Hen- 
'F ry, fince he was at that very time in ſecret ne- 
\F gotiation with the pope, concerning the duke 
ot Orleans, his ſecond ſon's marriage with 
Catharine de Medici. It manifeſtly appears 
| by that prince's whole conduct, that his ſole 
| view was to make Henry's friendſhip ſubſer- 
vient to gain the pope, in order to recover 
Genoa and Milan, which he had always in 
view ; wherefore, he outwardly expreſſed a 
ſtrong attachment to Henry's intereſt. He 
even preſſed him not to ſtay for the pope's 
diſpenſation to marry his miſtreſs, who was 
preſent at the interview, having lately been 
made marchioneſs of Pembroke. Whilſt the 
two monarchs were together, they feaſted one 
another ſeveral times, a particular account 

whereof is needleſs in this place. Hen 
came to fee Francis at Boulogne, and Fran- 
| cis returned his viſit at Calais. They parted 
| the zoth of October to return, the one to 
| Paris, the other to London ; but by reaſon of 
| the bad weather, Henry ſtaid ſome days at 
Calais, where it is ſaid, he privately married 
Ann Bullen. It is more probable, however, 
as ſome affirm, that it was not till the Ja- 
nuary following. 
4 The Turks During this whole year, the emperor was 
threaten greatly embarraſſed. Soliman, emperor or the 
. Farks, threatned to invade Hungary with a 
powerful army, which he accordingly did. 
Germany was in trouble, becauſe the Prote- 
ſtants, who had now been threatened, were 
taking effectual meaſures for their defenſe, and 
refuſed to acknowledge Ferdinand of Auſtria, 
tor king of the Romans. On the other hand, 
the emperor was not ignorant of the pope's 
diſcontent, on account of the duke of Ferrara's 
affair, and that Francis and Henry were uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours to draw him off from 
his party, in order to diſturb Italy. More- 
over, the Italians were quier, only becauſe 
there was ſtill an imperial army in Italy, and 
no preparation in France to ſupport them, in 
caſe they attempted to hold up their head. 
In the interim, in the midſt of this ſeemin 
tranquillity, they cagerly wiſhed to ſee ſome 
revolution, to tree them from their appre- 
henſions of the emperor's over-grown power. 

In fine, the interview of Francis and Hen 
exttremely troubled the emperor, apprehen- 
live as he was, that if Soliman proſpered in 


Hungary, they would embrace that opportu- 


nity to invade the duchy of Milan and the 1532. 
Low-Countries. It was neceſſary, therefore, Way 
to think, without loſs of time, of preventin 

the dangers which might proceed from all theſe 
quarters, and to begin with the moſt urgent 

affair, the ſatisfying of the Proteſtants, in or- 

der to have their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks. 

To that purpoſe, he came, the beginning of 

the year, to the diet of Ratisbon, where he 

found means to negotiate with the Prote- 

ſtants, an agreement, whereby no perſon was 

to be diſturbed on account of religion, till a 
council was called. He intended not punctu- 

ally to perform this agreement, extorted from 

him by neceſſity. He received, however, this , 
benefit by it, that all the princes and ſtates ,,,..;.. 
of Germany, as well Proteſtant as. Catholic k, an aid. 
furniſhed him with a powerful aid, which en- 

abled him to aſſemble an army of 80,000 foot, 

and 30, ooo horſe. 

Whilſt this army was forming, the empe- He ſuſ- 
ror, willing to ſound the king ot France's in- pects the 
tentions, ſent and defired his affiſtance againſt king of 
the Turks; but received an unſatisfactory France. 
anſwer, which, added to the interview of the 
two monarchs, confirmed his ſuſpicion, that 
they were contriving ſomething againſt him ; 
but Soliman haſtening his campaign, in Hun- 
gary, hindered him from thinking of means to 
prevent the miſchief he feared, from the two 
conſederate kings. Indeed, the Turks not 
only advanced into Hungary, but even into 
Auſtria, with deſign to give him battle; but 
he wiſely avoided it, ſince, in loſing it, he 
would have been without refuge, and Auſtria, 
with-part of Germany, would inevitably have 
fallen under the dominion of the Turks; 
whereas by ſtanding, as he did, upon the de- 
fenſive, with an army of above 100,000 
men, he prevented them from making any 
conſiderable progreſs, and compelled them, at 
length, to return into their own country. As 
ſoon as he had certain advice that Soliman 
was upon his march to Conſtantinople, he de- 
parted for Italy, from whence he deſigned to 
return into Spain. 

About the middle of November, he came . con. 
to Bologna, where the pope waited to confer fers witli 
with him. As their deſigns were very oppo- the pope 
ſite, there was not that harmony between them, at Bolog- 
as at their interview in the ycar 1529. The &*. . 
emperor thought only of ſecuring Italy, and 
preventing the king of France's return, The 
pope, on the contrary, wiſhed to keep him 
always uneaſy on that account, as well to ren- 
der himſelf neceſſary, as to be freed from a 
ſtate of dependence. The emperor requircd 
the pope to call a council, in Germany, other- 
wiſe he ſaw no poſſibility of finding a lawful 
pretence to ruin the Proteſtants. But after 
what had paſſed at Conſtance and Baſil, the 


g very name of a council was become ſo odious 


to the court of Rome, that Clement VII, 
could not reſolve to call one, He knew what 
had befallen John XXII, and Eugenius IV, 
and, therefore, had no mind to have his an- 
thority queſtioned. The emperor demanded, 
moreover, the pope's conſent to a league, he 
intended to form between all the ſtates of Italy, 
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to which each ſhould contribute, in propor- 
tion, to its forces, in order to ſecure the coun- 
try from all invaſion ; that is to ſay, he would 


have, in Italy, an army maintained at the 


expence of others, and always ready to de- 
defend the duchy of Milan, in caſe Fran- 
cis ſhould think of invading it. The pope 
approved of this project, not in order to 
keep Italy in its preſent ſituation, ſince it 
was very much to his prejudice, that the em- 
peror ſhould remain ſo powerful there, but to 
have a pretence to be rid of the German and 
Spaniſh troops, who were a terror to the Ita- 
lians. He foreſaw, that a league of ſo ma- 
ny parties, whoſe intereſts were different, 
would not long ſubſiſt, and that after it was 
broken, . he ſhould himſelf become more ne- 
ceſſary and conſiderable. He deſired only, 
that the Venetians ſhould come into the 
league, and bear their part of the charge. 
In ſhorr, the emperor farther demanded of 
the pope, that he ſhould give his niece, Catha- 
rine de Medici, to the 1 of Milan; his 
view being to engage him, for his niece's 
ſake, in the deſence of the Milaneſe, for 
fear, in the end, Francis ſhould find a favour- 
able opportunity to gain him to his intereſt. 
But Clement al:edged, againſt this propoſal, 
his engagement wich the king of France, 
who had done him the honour to demand Ca- 
tharine for the duke, his ſecond ſon. He re- 
preſented to the emperor, that he could not 
prefer the duke of Milan to the duke of Or- 
leans, without making Francis his irrecon- 
cilcable enemy, who would never forgive ſuch 
an affront. So their whole negotiation ended 
only in the projected league, in which the 
Venetians retuſed to be included ; tor they 
contented themſelves with promiſing the em- 
peror, they would punctually perform their 
engagement, with reſpect to the duchy of Mi- 
lan. In fine, the emperor having ſent for am- 
baſſadors from Milan, Ferrara, and Mantua, 
it was endeavoured for ſome time to ſettle the 
terms of the league; but the diſpute between 
the pope and the duke of Ferrara, very much 
retarded the concluſion, becauſe the duke 
would not come into the league betore he was 
ſecure of peace at home. However, after 
great pains, the emperor prevailed with the 
pope to allow the duke an eight months re- 
ſpite. This affair was the reaſon the league 
could not be ſigned, till February next year. 
Henry's proceedings againtt rhe clergy, and 
his diſpoſition, with regard to the pope, 
greatly encouraged thoſe who longed to fee a 
rcformation in the church. To conceive a 
right notion how the Engliſh ſtood affected, in 
this reſpect, it is neceſſary to know what the 
people's ſentiments were, concerning religion. 
It may be undeniably affirmed, that as to the 
reformation of the pope's exorbitant power, 
and the clergy's immunities, there was ſcarce 
an Engliſhman, if you except all or moſt of 
the eccleſiaſticks, but what heartily wiſhed it. 
It was now zoo years ſince the parlia- 
ment firſt began to endeavour it, but with- 
out a perfect ſucceſs, becauſe it was contrary 
to the intereſt of the monarchs; but as for a 
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reformation of doctrine, the well-wiſhers to 


it were very far from being the majority. Www 


Theſe were not ſufficiently numerous to ven- 
ture to propoſe it openly, eſpecially as they 
were not countenanced by the king; but when 
the pope's exceſſive authority, or the pride 
and riches of the clergy were exclaimed a- 
gainſt, they boldly joined with the reſt of the 
e without fear of being diſcovered, be- 
cauſe that was the ſentiment of all the peo- 
ple, or, at leaft, of almoſt all the laity. But 
in expreſſing their zeal againſt the clergy, 
their view was to promote the reformation of 
doctrine, becauſe they knew the chicf obſta- 
cle would always proceed from the governors 
of the church. Here, therefore, they believ- 
ed they ought to begin, in order to arrive at 
a thorough reformation. So, among thoſe 
that wiſhed to reduce, within due bounds, 
the papal power, and the clergy's immunities, 
there were, doubtleſs, many who had no far- 
ther views, and imagined the reformation 
would end there. Others, on the contrary, 
hoped, that after taking this firſt ſtep, it 
would be impoſſible to ſtop, wherein they had 
for warrant, what had happened in Germany. 
But they took care not to undeceive the o- 
thers, for fear of cooling their zeal, by ſhew- 
ing them too ſoon the conſequences of the 
firſt ſtep, in the buſineſs of the reformation. 
The parliament meeting the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, 1532, the commons were almoſt una- 
nimouſly inclined to redreſs the grievances, 
ſo long complained of in vain, with reſpect 
to the papal power, and the eccleſiaſtical pri- 


vileges. There had never been fo tavourable Hall 


an opportunity ; for, when formerly the par- 
liaments were diſpoſed to make any attempt 
of this nature, the kings were unwilling to 
concur with them, becauſe the ſtate of their 
affairs permitted them not to break entirely 
with Rome. But the aftair of the divorce, 
had put things on another foot. The king 
was diflatisfied with the pope, and conſidered 
the clergy, both ſecular and regular, as ſecret 
enemies, by reaſon of their attachment to the 
court of Rome. So, his intereſt required, 


that the pope and clergy ſhould be humbled, 
and diviſion ſown between them and the peo- 


ple, knowing, that the former, could hurt him 
only, in proportion to their credit with the 
latter. As tor what foreigners might do, he 
thought himſelf in no danger, ſo long as he 
remained ſtrictly united with France, and the 


more, as the emperor was then employed by 


his war with the Turks, and the troubles of 
Germany | 


All this being artfully inſinuated to the An address 
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1532. 


The com- 
mons are 


inclined to 
reduce the 


power of 
the clergy. 
all. 


houſe of commons, they preſented an addreſs propoſed 


to the king, Praying him to conſent to a re- 
formation of ſundry grievances, occaſioned by 
the immunities of the clergy. The king re- 
plied, that betore he gave his conſent to their 
requeſt, which ſeemed to him ot great mo- 
ment, he wiſhed to hear what the clergy had 
to ſay for themſelves. But under this 4 of 
equity, his intent was to intimate to the cler- 
gy, how much they wanted his protection, 
ſince he could either promote or reſtrain the 


proceedings 


to the king. 


Hollingſh. 
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1532. proceedings of the commons, as he pleaſed. 
1 dome time after, the parliament paſſed cer- 
| Starutes a- tain acts, which only glanced at ſome of the 
a gainlt the cſergy's privileges, the people had moſt reaſon 
Uergy, clergy's privileges, the people had mo 
| to complain of. But for that time, the refor- 
mation was carried no farther ; nay, care was 
taken to make the ecclefiaſticks amends, by 
paſſing an act to releaſe them from the pay- 
ment of annates, which was become a heavy 
burden. The act ran, that the kingdom was 
daily impoveriſhed by the great ſums paid. ro 
the ſce of Rome, for firſt-truits, for palls, for 
bulls, &c. That ſince the ſecond year of the 
| reign of Henry VII, 160,000 pounds had 
| been paid to thoſe ufes, and that more was 
likely to be, ſhortly, exported, by reaſon ma- 
ny of the biſhops were very aged; that be- 
ſides, the annates were firſt introduced only 
1 as a contribution for the war againſt the Infi- 
dels, to which, however, they were never ap- 
plied ; and, therefore, it was enacted, that 
all payments of; annates ſhould ceaſe for the 
future; that as for. the bulls, there ſhould on- 
ly be paid five pounds in the hundred, accord- 
ing to the clear annual value of the biſhopricks. 
That if, on account of this regulation, bulls 
ſhould be denied by. the pope, the biſhop 
elect ſhould be preſented by the king to the 
archbiſhop of the province, for his conſecra- 
tion; that in caſe the archbiſhop ſhould refuſe 
X it, on pretence of want of palls, bulls, and 
- the like, any two-biſhops, appointed by the 
king, ſhould perform the office, and the bi- 
ſhop ſo conſecrated acknowledged for lawful. 
Nevertheleſs, the parliament declared, it 
ſhould be in the king's power, to null or con- 
firm the act within ſuch a time; and, if in 
this interval, he ſhould make an amicable 
compoſition with the court of Rome, it ſhouid 
have the force and authority of a law; but 
if, upon this act, the pope ſhould pretend to 
vex the realm, by excommunications or inter- 
dicts, ſuch cenſures ſhould neither be regard- 
ed nor publiſhed, and, all interdicts notwith- 
ſtanding, the prieſts might lawfully, withour 
any ſcruples of conſcience, celebrate divine 
ſervice as before. 
4 The bold- In the interim, among the great number 
1 nets of 2 of repreſentatives, in the houſe of commons, 
| Ks there were ſeveral, who were entirely againſt a 
© rupture with the pope. They perceived, how- 
ever, it would infallibly follow upon the king's 
divorce ; wherefore, they uſed all poſſible en- 
dea vours to prevent it. One Temſe, a mem- 
ber of parliament, was ſo hardy as to move, 
that the houſe ſhon'd go in a body, and ad- 
dreſs the king to take his queen again. Henry 
hearing of this, ſent for Thomas Audley, the 
ſpeaker, and, in his perſon, ſeverely repri- 
manded the commons, for ſuffering a motion 
to be made concerning an affair, which fell 
not under their cognizance. 
The king Some days after, the king ſent again for 
apes 0 the ſpeaker, and told him, that having com- 
* corner Pared the oath taken by the biſhops to the 
the biſuops POPE, with that they took to the king, it 
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Burnet. and, therefore, he defired the commons to 
examine the matter, and take care of the in- 


a great miſtake, to aſcribe to this pope any 
oaths: ſcemed to him, they were but half ſubjects; 
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tereſt of the crown ; but the plague which 1532. 
raged then, at London, and tonftrained the Www 


parliament to break up preſently after, hin- 
dered the commons from debating upon this 
affair, at that time. 


The power given the king, by the parlia- The pope 
ment, to aboliſh the annates, or make ami- come _ 
ca 


evidence, that the a& had been procured by aboliſhing 


cable compoſition with the pope, was a clear of t 
the intrigues of the court. The pope was ___ ; 
extremely offended at it; but when he com- Burnet. 
plained to the king's agents, he was told, he 

might have ſaved himſelf that vexation, and 

there was ſtill a remedy, ſince the King had 

power to repeal the act. This was an intima- 

rion, that he might depend upon it, the king 

would behave according as he had reaſon to 

be fatisfied with his proceedings. 

Thomas More, who was lord chancellor, Thomas 
and a perſon of excellent judgment, foreſa More re- 
now, the king's proceedings would, in the __ 
end, produce a total rupture with Rome. He fel. 
would have readily conſented, that ſome abu- 
ſes ſhould be reformed ; but he found, as mat- 
ters were managed, the reformation would go 
much farther than he deſired. He put a 

reat difference between withdrawing emire- 
y from the pope's obedience, and retrenching 
ſome of his uſurpations. So, being unwilling 
to be inſtrumental in the rupture, he reſign- 
ed the great ſeal, on the 1oth of May. Some 
days after, the king made Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley, lord keeper of the great ſeal, till the 2oth 


January, 1533, When he was made lord 
chancellor. ; 


rally timorous, and {low to reſolve, upon 
things that required a ſpeedy reſolution. By 
theſe two oppoſite demands, he ſaw himſelt, 
indeed, between the hammer and the anvil, as 
he ſaid himſelt, in the beginning of the affair; 
and, on the other hand, he found by Henry's 
late proceedings, that England was going to 
be loſt to him, and his ſucceſſors. This con- 
ſideration, was very capable of putting him 
upon ſeeking expedients to content that mo- 
narch, without prejudice to the honour of the 
holy ſee. He would thereby, have preſerved 
a kingdom, which had been ever devoted to 
the popes, and from whence they had drawn 
large revenues. But on the other hand, the 
emperor had {till an army, in Italy, and was 
able to revenge his refuſal. Clement, of all 
things, feared the loſs of Florence, which the 
emperor could take from him with more calc 
than he had procured him the poſſeſſion. It 
is no wonder, therefore, it this tear, being 
the moſt imminent, prevailed. It would be 


morives of juſtice, equity, good, and benefit 
of the church, or religion; theſe things, for 
{ome time, had ſerved only for , to 

| ulls, 
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XV. 
bulls, His own and his family's intereſt was 
the ſole rule of his conduct. So, finding him- 
ſelf extremely preſſed by the emperor, to 
paſs ſentence upon queen Catharine's appeal, 
he could no longer be excuſed from givi 
him ſome ſatisfaction. He declared, there- 
fore, to the Englith agents, that having long 
expected, in vain, that their maſter would, 
of himſelf, return to the right way, he was 
obliged to cite him to Rome. Henry having 
notice of it, ſent, with all ſpeed, Edward 
Karne, doctor of law, with the new charac- 
ter of excuſator, to alledge the reaſons againſt 
2 Citation, to which the king of England could 
not be liable. Karne coming to Rome, in 
March, the pope ſcrupled to receive him as 
excuſator,-a character whereof there was no 
precedent to be found in the chancery. How- 
ever, he committed the examination of this 
title to a congregation, which made no haſte 
to give their opinion, that the excuſator might 
not have power, before he was acknowledged, 
to oppoſe the reſolutions already taken. 

Ar laſt, in a conſiſtory the 8th of July, it 
was reſolved, that, without examining Hen- 
ry's reaſons for not appearing, in perſon, he 
ſhould be intreated to ſend to Rome a proxy, 
to defend his caufg. In the interim, as the 
vacation, which was to laſt rill the firſt of Oc- 
tober, was then juſt begun, a delay till that 
time, was tacitly given the king. During this 
interval, the pope tent him a brief to require 
him to ſend a proxy to Rome. Art the ſame 
time he cauſcd the following overtures to be 
made him; that the afiair of the divorce 
ſhould be cxamined in any indifferent place, 
by a legate and two auditors of the 4 
which done, the pope himſelf would paſs ſen- 
tence. Secondly, that all the ſovereign prin- 
ces of Chriſtendom ſhould agree to a truce of 
three or four years, within which time, the 
pope promiſed to call a general council. The 

ing anſwered, by Sir Thomas Elliot, who 
was ſent on purpoſe, that he could not agree 
to a truce, without the king of France's con- 
currence. Secondly, that it was not a proper 
juncture to call a council, Laſtly, as tor the 
attair of the divorce, being king of England, 
he was to take care of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and the laws of the realm, which al- 
lowed not, that any proceſs ſhould be tried in 
a foreign court; that beſides, the cauons of 
the church expreſly decreed, that all matrimo- 
nial cauſes ſhould be judged, in the countries 
where the parties reſided. 

To theſe reaſons, he added, a proteſtation 
in form, declaring, that he was not obliged ro 
appear at Rome, cither in perſon, or by proxy, 
and tacked to this proteſtation, the deter mi- 
nations of ſome univerſities he had conlulted. 
However, he propoſed three things to the 
pope. Firſt, he required, that the cauſe ſhould 
be decided by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and two other biſhops, er elſe, by the whole 
clergy of the kingdom. Burt it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that the ſee of Canterbury had been va- 
cant fince Auguſt, by Warham's death, and, 
if the pope had cloſed with this propoſal, the 
king would have failed to fill the ſee with a 


4 
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prelate devoted to him. His-ſecond offer was, 1532. 
that the cauſe ſhould be judged by four arb: 


trators, one to be named by the king, ano- 
ther by the queen, a third by the king of 
France, and that the archbiſhop of Canterbn- 
ry ſhould be the fourth. In the third place, 
he propoſed, that the cauſe being judged by 
the archbiſhop, or by umpires, it the queen 
ſhould think fit to appeal from the ſentence, 
the appeal ſhould be brought before three 
judges, whereot he would name one, the pope 
another, and the king of France a third. The 
pope anſwered to theſe propoſals, that he ſaw 
the king would not recede from his pretended 
rights, and, therefore, ic ſhould not be thought 
ſtrange, that he reſolved to preſerve his own. 
However, it is certain, if the pope durit 
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All the 
obſtacles 


have ſatisfied the king, he would gladly have or the di- 
done it, by reaſon of his fear to loſe England ved * 


entirely. Ic was not the difficulties in the at- from the 


fair of the divorce, that hindered him from pro- emperor. 


ceeding. Had they been much greater than 
they were, he would have readily overlooked 
them all; for, ſuppoſing the unlimited power 
aſſumed by the pope, it was as caſy for Cle- 
ment VII, to null Henry's marriage, as it 
was for Julius II, to grant a diſpenſation; but 
he had to manage the honoar of his ſee, and 
the intereſt of the emperor, who threatened 
him, and was able ro execute his threats. 
Had not the emperor been concerned in the 
affair, it would have been very caſy to find 
an expedient to content the king, wirhout 
prejudice to the papal authority. It was on- 
ly to aſſurè the king, the cauſe ſhould be de- 
cided in his favour, and he would have wil- 
ingly agreed, that the pope ſhould have been 
the ſole judge. But the pope could give him no 
ſuch aſſurance, by reaſon of the emperor's op- 
poſition ; and, therefore, Henry could nor te- 
{ſolve to put the affair into his hands, at the 


hazard of being caſt. Upon this account it 


was, that he propoſed infallible expedients to 
gain his cauſe; but on the other hand, the 
pope could not accept of theſe expedients, 
without injuring his dignity. Thus, the affair 
was ſolely retarded, by the emperor's interpo- 
ſition. Had it not been for him, the pope 
would have cgntented the king, and the king 
would have bmitted to the pope, and re- 
mained as before, an obedient {on of the ho- 
ly ſee. Hence, therefore, it may be inter- 
red, that the King's proceedings, as well in 
the late parliament as aiterwards, flowed not 
ſo much from his real opinion, that the papal 
authority was uſurped, as from his ſecing no 
other way to be delivered from his preſent 
difficulties, than by denying it to be in the 

ope's power to do what Juitas II. had done. 

t is, however, very likely, he was afterwards 
fully convinced of the truth of what he aſſert- 
ed, at firſt, only out of neceſſity. On the o- 
ther hand, if the pope paſſed ſentence againſt 
Henry, as we ſhall fee preſently, it was not 
from a belief that his marriage with Catha- 
rine was lawful, but ſolely to ſave the hondur 
of the holy ſce, and through fear cf, or com- 
plaiſance for, the emperor. And here, who 
can torbear admiring the ſecret ways of Pro- 
i2 K vidence, 
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vidence, which rendered a reconciliation be- 


Wy ww tween the pope and the king impracticable, in 


Henry is 
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Herbert. 
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Englan 
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Buchanan. 


Hall. 


1533. 
A league 
concluded 
at Rome, 
for the ſc- 
curity of 
Italy. 
Guicciard, 


order to produce an event, which was to be 
attended with ſo momentous conſequences for 
England. | 

At length, the vacation being over, Henry 
was cited the fourth ot October, to appear at 
Rome, either in perſon or by proxy, and Karrie 
ſolemnly proteſted againſt the citation. What 
has been ſaid happened before the emperor's 
arrival, at Bologna. Clement VII, who was 
going, immediately, after the citation, to con- 
fer with that prince, promiſed Karne, that all 
proceedings ſhould be ſuſpended ſo long as the 
emperor was in Italy. Ihis was all the favour 
Karne could obtain “. 

Whilſt Henry ſeemed wholly employed in 
the affair of his divorce, a quarrel aroſe between 
England and Scotland. Buchanan pretends, 
Henry willing to take advancage of his union 
with France, and imagining, Francis I, would 
ſuffer him to oppreſs king James, made in- 
roads into Scotland, as it he intended to renew 
the war. He adds, that the only pretence of 
this rupture, was, that the Scots had ſpoken 
ſome 19jurious words againſt rhe Engliſh. Be 
this as it will, the king of Scotland being pre- 
pared for his defence, Heury thought noc fit 
to purſue his deſign. He choſe rather to agree, 
that the dittcreuce, ſhould be decided by the 
king ot France's mediation, who or that — 
poſe ſent an ambaſlador to Newcaſtle. Ihe king 
ot Scotland was ſo oftended with Francis for ſo 
cooly eſpouſing his cauſe, that he was going 
to join with tne emperor ; but, at length, all 
was happily adjuſted, and the two kings of 
England and Scotland remained triends as be- 
tore. 4 
It was not for Henry's intereſt to undertake 
a war againſt Scotland, when he was to pre- 
pare for his detence againſt the emperor. It was 
extremely probable, the pope had not eng a- 
ged to judge queen Cacharine's appeal, with- 
out being tirit aſſured, that the emperor, the 
queen's nephew, would execute the ſentence. 
his, indeed, was his deſign, but the troubles 
which came upon him, hindered his engaging 
in that enterpriſe. He reckoned, that the Ita- 
lian league betore-mentioned, would be a 
ſure defence for the duchy of Milan; but he 
ſoon perceived, he was himſelf the dupe of the 
politick pope. This league was, at length, 
figned at Bologna, the 24th ot February, 1533, 
according to his with, Every ſovereign that 
had dominious in Italy, the Venetians except- 
ed, engaged to find a certain ſum, monthly, 
for the maintenance of an army, which Anto- 
nio de Leva was to command, as general of 
the league. Ihe emperor's intention was, 
that the army ſhould conſiſt of his own troops, 
and be conſtantly maintained; but the deſign 
of the coniederaces was very ditierent. They 
had conſented to the league only that the em- 
peror, having nothing to icar for Italy, might 


withdraw all his troops; but they never meant, 


that the army, maintained at their expence, 


of ENGLAND. 


ſhou'd ſerve to keep them in ſubjection, which 1533. 
would neceſſarily be the caſe, it the army con- 


tinued always on foot, under the command of 
the emperor's general. They repreſented to 
him, therefore, that the leagne being defen- 
ſive, it was not proper to continue an army 
without neceſſity, to ruin them in expences ; 
but upon the firſt motion of the French, they 
would not fail to perform their agreements. 
What arguments ſoever the emperor alledged, 
it was not poſſible to bring them to what he 
deſired ; wherefore, he was forced to be ſatis- 
hed with their promiſes, becauſe he was not in 
condition to maintain an army, in Italy, at 
his own charge. Then he disbanded part of 
his —_ and ſent the reſt to Naples and 
Spain. He departed from Bologna, about the 
end of February, and came to Genoa, where 
he ſtaid ſome time; after which, on the 8th of 
April, he embarqued for Spain, extremely diſ- 
pleaſed with the pope, who through all his diſ- 
—_ could not help ſhewing his inclination to 

rance. Indeed, he was now agreed with the 
cardinals of Tournon and Griammont upon an 
interview with Francis,and the marriage of Ca- 
tharine de Medici, with the duke of Orleans. 


The ſtare of Italy was not the only thing The affairs 
that employed the emperor. He had, as was of Ger- 


obſerved, promiſed the Proteſtants a iree coun- 
cil in Germany; but tho' the word free was 
equally uſed by thoſe who demanded a council, 
and by him that promiſed it, they were far 
from meaning the ſame thing. The Proteſtants 
underſtood, by that word, that a council ſhould 
be held im Germany, where not only they 
might have free acceſs and full liberty to pro- 
duce their reaſons, but alſo, that the points in 
diſpute ſhould be decided ſolely by the word 
of God. The emperor meant, on the contra- 
ry, to retain only an outward ſhew of the word, 
and by rendering his party ſuperior in the coun- 
cil, to cauſe matters to be ſo decided, that the 
Proteſtants ſhould be forced, either to revoke 
all their innovations, or reject the council's de- 
ciſions. In the latter caſe, which was moſt 
likely, the emperor plainly perceived, they 
would give him a pretence to attack them, 
which was the thing he intended. Bur in the 


execution of this deſign, a great obſtacle occur- 


red; viz. a council, let it be what it would, was 
a terror to the pope. Tho? he knew the empe- 
ror demanded a council, not with intent to al- 
ter religion, yet he was afraid of being ſacri- 


ficed to the Proteſtants, if that monarch's in- 


tereſt required it; beſides, the ſtrict alliance 
between Francis and Henry made him uncaſy. 
In ſhort, he could not reſolve to call a council, 
without being ſure of managing it as he pleaſ- 
ed; and this could ſcarce be expected, as mat- 
ters then ſtood in Chriſtendom. Sincc his be- 
ing on the papal throne, he had plcaſed nei- 
ther the emperor, nor the king of France, nor 
the king ot England, nor the potentates of Ita- 
ly, and yet, of the ſubjects of all theſe ſove- 


reigns was the council chicfly to conſiſt. He 


knew himſclf to be a baſtard, and that alone 


King Henry, this year, purchaſed the hoſpital of St. James, founded by the cittzens of London, before the time 
* . . . „ 4 7 
of any man's memory, for 14 leprous maidens ; and built in the room of it, the palace, now called St. James's, ta 


which he anneged the park, aud cncloſcd it with a byjck- wall, Yall 
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1533. to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in caſe his cne- 
wa mics were ſaperior in the council. What had 
paſſed at Conſtance and Baſil, gave him juſt re- 
{on to dread that a coundil, held in a free city 
of Germany, might form the ſame defigns. 
Upon all theſe confiderations, when the em- 
peror deſired him, at the conference of Bolog- 
na, to call a council, he forbore to give a po- 
firive anſwer ; contenting himſelf with com- 
mitting the examination of his requeſt, to cer- 
tain cardinals, under pretence of being inform- 
ed of the reaſons pro and con: The popes have 
a character to ſuſtain; which often throws them 
into great perplexity. In pnblick, they muſt 
make thew of a great zeal for God's glory, 
for religion, and for the good of the church, 
and withal, of a great difintereftedneſs for e- 
very thing, which, perſonally, concerns them; 
but, for fear what they, thus, profeſs, out- 
watdly, ſhould be taken literally, they muſt, 
in private, undeceive thoſe who treat with them, 
and diſcover to them, that their own intereſt is 
the principal ſubjett of the negotiation. So, 
what they ſay publickly, is always juſt and right, 
and ſeems to tend only to the greater glory of 
God; but, in the end, it is too 3 
perceived, that religion ſerves only for a cloak 
to their temporal concerns. On the preſent oc- 
caſiun; a general council ſeemed abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, to put an end to the troubles, cauſed 
by the religious differences, in ſeveral places, 
and, particularly, in Germany. The pope 
not only agreed upon a council with the em- 
peror, but even feigned to with it hearrily. In 
the interim, as a council was contrary to his 
intereſts, reaſons, drawn from the good and 
advantage of religion, were to be found' to re- 
ject it, or defer the convening: This was done 
by the commiſſioners, appointed to examine 
the emperor's requeſt. They drew a memo- 
rial, ſett ing forth the neceſſity of a council, 


The rea- 
{ons of a 


OE but ſhewing wirhal, the inconveniences of ad- 
dinals a mitting the Proteſtants to diſpute upon mat- 
gainſt the ters already ſettled, and the uſeleſſneſs of the 
council. fame council, it they were not admitred. This 
Francis memorial being communicared to Francis, he 
anſwers anſwered to it, by another, demonſtrating, 
their rea- that the inconveniences mentioned in the firſt, 
row ought not to hinder the calling of a council; 
erbert. 


moreover, he particularly chalked out the me- 
thods which were to be uſed, to baniſh all par- 
rialicy. But this memorial was not acceptable 
to the empercr, becauſe a free council was not 
what he deſit cd, but a council that would afford 
him an opportunity and pretence to attack the 
Protettancs ot Germany; after which, he did 
not deſpair ot b iuging the Cat holicks alſo un- 
der his yoke. Francis anſwered the emperor's 
reaſons againſt his memorial, but it was to no 
purpoſe ; tor, it was almoſt impoſſible that two 
priuccs, whole intereits were ſo oppolite, and 
who were ſo jealous of each ocher, ſhould agree 
The coun- in any point. Thus, the pope had his with, ſince 
© put the calling of the council was deterred to a 


if, 
laben. more proper ſcaſon. I muſt now ſpeak of 
what pallcd, in England, in the ycar 1533. 
Aſfion Whilſt the pope and emperor were confer- 


vi che par- ring at Bologna, Henry aflembled the parlia- 
liament in O , 


England, ment the 4th of February. As, hitherto, rhe 
Herber. | 
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was no occaſion for him, ſince, at the very 


obſtacles being removed, there aroſe another 
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pope had not relaxed, in the leaſt, except 1533. 
that he had delayed the excommunic ation... 
wherewith he had menaced the king, it was 

deemed proper to proceed farther, and let him 

ſee, he was not at all feared. So, the parlia- 

ment paſſed an a&, exprelly forbidding all ap- 

peals to Rome, on pain of incurring a Præmu- 

nire. This was to convince the pope, there 


time that the point in queſtion, between him 
and the king was, to know whether the affair 
of the divorce ſhould be judged in England, 

ople were forbid to carry their cauſes to 

ome. But there was another reaſon which 
induced Henry to procure this act; viz, having 
heard that Francis was going to make an alli- 
ance with the pope, he imagined, that for the 
future, his friend would act but faintly in his 
favour; and, therefore, he was now determined 
to have his cauſe tried in the kingdom, with- 
out troubling. himſelt any farther about the 
pope's proceedings againit him. The archbi- Cine 
ſhoprick of Canterbury being vacant by War- made arch- 
ham's death, it was neceſſary to fill the ſec, biſhop of 
that the ſentence might be given by the pri- Canterbu- 
mate of England; whereiore, Henry had caſt 1 
his eyes on Dr. Thomas Cranmer, then in Ger- 
many. But, contrary to his expectation, he 
had found the dotter more averſe to accept, 
than others would have been eager to delire 
that high dignity. Ir was {ix months betore 
he could be perſuaded to rake upon him that 
burden. In fine, his reluctance being conquer- 
ed by the king's patience, he began nis journey 
to London, tho very ſlowly, in hopes the king 
might alter his mind. However, as a larther 
delay was directly contrary to the king's mca- 
ſures, Cranmer could no longer deter {:bmit- 
ting to his will. The king himſelf nnderrook 
to demand his bulls, which, tho? 11 in all, were 
rated at 900 ducats. The pope forbore of 
his own accord, to require the annatcs, foreſee- 
ing they would be retuſed. Jo cnable Cran- 
mer to be at this charge, the king made him a 
preſent of the revenues of the aichbiſhoprick, 
trom the 9th of September laſt year. "Theſe 


much more conſiderable; Cranmer retuſed to 
take the uu l oath to the pope, believing he t take the 
could not do it with a fate conſciencc. In his gath to che 
firſt journey into Germany, he had read Lucher's pope. 
books, which entirely convinced him of che Burner: 
rrurh of many of the Proteſtant tenets, and par- | 
ticularly of the little foundation in ſcripture, 
for the ſpiritual power ailumed by the pope 
over the whole church. Coulequenily, he couid 
not reſolve to {wear an obedience, wiiich in his 
opinion, was not due to him. In the interim, 
Henry conſidering Cranmer, as a perſon, who 
by his principles and reſolution could efiectu- 
ally ſerve him, in the deciſion, of the aflair of 
the divorce, of which he deſired to fee the end, 
prefied him ſo carneſtly to ſwear the caitomary 
oath, that he was prevailed with, at length, He v 

. . . e yields 
by an expedient propoſed to him; viz, to make 115 1. 
a formal proteſtation againſt the oath he was makes a 
to take. This is by no means one of his mott proteſtati- 
commendable actions. He was, however, con- nm. 
lecrated the 13th of March, according ro Bur- Vet. Pub. 

net ; 


He refuſes 
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The con- 
vocation 
of Canter- 
bury and 
York, de- 
cide the 
points a- 
bour the 
divorce, 
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king. 
Act. Pub, 


Francis 
ſends de 
Eellay to 
London. 
Mezerai. 
Eellay. 


Henry 
makes his 
marriage 


publick. 


A remark 
Gn that 


ſubjcct. 
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net; and yet, the king put him not in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the temporalities, till the 29th of April; 
which gives occaſion to ſuſpect, there is a mi- 
ſtake in the firſt of theſe dates. 
This affair being ended, the king required 
the convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
to give their opinion upon theſe two points. 
Firit, whether pope Julius's diſpenſation for 
the king's marriage with Catharine was ſuffi- 
cient, and able to render fuch a marriage va- 
lid? Secondly, wherher it was ſufficiently 
proved, that Arthur had conſummated his mar- 
riage with Catharine? Whereupon, the con- 
vocation declared, on the 5th of April, that 
the pope had not power to diſpenſe contrary 
to the law of God, and the conſummation of 
Arthur's marriage was proved, as far as a thing 
of that nature could be. The convocation of 
York made the like deciſion, the 13th of May 
following. 

Whilſt the clergy were employed indebtaing 
theſe points, Henry wrote to Francis, deſiring 
him to ſend a truſty perſon, to whom he might 
diſcover ſome things, which he would not make 
123 Whereupon Francis ſent William de 
zllay, lord of Langcais, ordering him to ac- 
quaint the king, that lie had concluded a mar- 
riage between his ſecond ſon, the duke of Or- 
leavs, and Catharine de Medici, and that the 
pope and himſelf were to meet at Marſeilles, 
to celebrate the nuptials; that, in ſuch a junc- 
ture, he believed his preſence would be very 
neccfiary, to negatiate his own affairs himſelf, 
with the pope; but, in caſe he did not think 
proper to be at the interview, he would do 
well to ſend ſome perſon on his part. Lan- 

eais being come to London, the king told 
fim, that Clement VII, having obſtinately 
reſuſed to appoint him judges, in England, he 
had determined, at length, to proceed; and, 
therciore, had already eſpouſcd Ann Bullen, 
with a reſolution to have his marriage nulled 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. That, how- 
ever, he would kcep his ſecond marriage pri- 
vate, till May, to ſee what the king ot France 
cculd do with the biſhop of Rome (tor ſo he 
called the pope ;) but, 1t he could obtain no- 
thing, his deſign was to withdraw himſelf 
wholly from the papal authority. He imagin- 
en then, the pope and Francis would meet 
in May, bur it was aot till October. He toid 
Langeais farther, that he had co:npoſcd a trea- 
tiſe upon the incroachments of the biſhops of 
Rome, and the prerogatives of ſovereign prin- 
ces; but would not publiſh it, till he ſaw no 
hopes of a reconciliation. 

Soon after, the king's marriage with Ann 
Bullen was made publick, which, certainly, 
was very wrong. Since the king was reſolved 
to have his firit marriage nulled, by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould have Raid till 
the ſentence was pronounced. All that can 
be ſaid, in excuſe of this irregular conduct, is, 
that the new queen was four months gone with 
child, and her breeding could hardly be con- 
cealed any longer; but, notwithſtanding this, 


the King might have cauſed his firſt marriage 


to be nulled a little ſooner, or the ſecond, to 
be publiſhed a little later, ſince there was but 
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a month between the publication, and the ſen- 1533. 
tence. However this be, Henry deſpairing to. 


"rage with the pope, and not much fearing 
im, thought ro have no farther regard either 
for him or the publick, being almoſt aſſured of 
ſucceeding in whatever he undertook, conſi- 
dering how the people ſtood affected. In a 
word, being fully determined to end the affair, 
he ſo ordered, that the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury demanded his leave to ſummon queen 


to conſent to the divorce; but all his endea- 
vours proving ineffectual, he granted the arch- 
biſhop the leave he deſired. The queen was, 


ſided, the 2oth of May; but as ſhe refuſed to 


appear, the archbiſhop gave ſentence the 23d 
of the fame month, declaring the king's mar- 


riage with Catharine null, as being contrary and con- 
to the law of God. On the 28th, at Lam- firms the 
king's ſe- 
cond mar- 


beth,” by another ſentence, he confirmed the 
king's marriage with Ann Bullen, and on the 
firſt of June the new queen was crowned. 


Thus, ended this tamous proceſs, rhe iflue Refle&i- 


Catharine. Before he came to this extremity, Cranmer 


he tried more than once, to perſuade the queen cites the 
queen, and 
upon her 
nor ap- 

: „ pearing 
therefore, cited to appear, at Dunſtable, in pronoun- 
the neighbourhood of the place where ſhe re- ces ſen- 


rence, 


Act. Pub. 


r age. 


whereot afforded no leſs matter for divers re- ons on the 


flections, than the beginning, every one rea- — Jak 
ſoning, as ſwayed by prejudice or intereſt. Burnct. 


Thoſe who were againſt the king, took notice 
of his error, in eſpouſing a ſecond wie, be- 


fore his firſt marriage was legally diſlolved. 


Moreover, they ſaid, that of all the pre/ates 


in England, Cranmer was the laſt that ſhould 


have been choſen for judge, fince he had: ſo 


_ openly declared againſt the firſt marriage. 


hat his partiality was apparent, not only in 
his haſte to give ſentence, bur allo in his con- 
firming the King's ſecond marriage, which had 


been conſummated, whillt the firſt till ſubſiſted. Reaſons * 


Thoſe who were for the king, affirmed, the * ＋ 9g 
0 . 


ſentence was but a mere formality, which reu- 
dered not the marriage void, but only decla- 


red it ſo. That it ſufficed, the ſentehce was . 


conformable to the determinations ot the Eng- 
liſh clergy, and all the univerſities, in Europe, 
and to the ſentiments of the pope himſelf, who 
would have nulled the marriage, had he not 
been biaſſed by worldly conſiderations, "They 
juitified Cranmer, by alledging, that having 
changed his character, ſince his declaring for 
the c1vorce, that declaration ought nor to hin- 
der him from being judge, no more than a 
lawyer when he comes to ſit on the bench, is 
debarred the trying of cauſes, in which he 
formerly gave counſel. That tho' there were 
ſome default, in the form, it could not be de- 
nicd, the ſentence was juſt, in itſelf, which 
was ſufficient to quiet the king's conſcience, 
who alone was concerned in the atizic. As for 
the new qucen, no fault could be found with 
her conduct, ſince ſhe proved not with child, 
till after her marriage, whether the king eſ- 
pouſed her in November laſt year, or, in the 
January following. As for quecn Catharine, 
it could not be thought {trange, that ſhe ſhould 
maintain the validity of her ſecond marriage; 
but it was juſtly wondered at, ſhe ſhould fo 
obſtiuately deny the conſummation of the 72 
8 8 whic 


king. 
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1533: which was proved by all poſſible evidence. fair, by intimating to him, that, independent= 1533. 
Y But as moſt people were then biaſſed on one ly of the power aſſumed by the pope,” the. 


Remarks 
upon the 


proceſs of 


the di- 


ſide or other, we are not to judge of this af chief thing was to be aſſured of the right, by 


fair, by what was publiſhed in thoſe days, but 


by reaſon and equity; let us, therefore, brief 
ly conſider it in that view, independently of 


the prejudices cauſed by the conſequences. It 
will not, perhaps, be unacceptable to the rea- 


der, to ſee here a ſhort recapitulation of the 
conduct of the chief actors in this ſcene. I ſhall 
confine myſelf to this, without fully examinin 
the proceſs, which is not ſo much the buſine 
of a hiſtorian, as of a divine or civilian. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to know, poſitively, 
whether Henry, when he undertook the affair 
of the divorce, was convinced, thac his mar- 
riage was contrary to the law of God, or, at 


vorce, and [eaft, really troubled in conſcience, upon that 


the con- 


account; all that can be ſaid in his favour, 1s, 


the opinions of the learned, he cried out in a 
tranſport of joy; „ he had got, at laſt, the 
ce right ſow by the ear; that is, he found in 


Cranmerꝭs advice, a ſolutiomof the difficulties, 
he could not get 
doubtful principle of the pope's power, becauſe 


clear of, in ſollowing the 


its extent was not ſettled. He reſolved, there- 
fore, to procure the opinions of the univerſities; 
but, at length, weighing the conſequences of 


à rupture with Rome, he reſumed the firſt 


way, and applied again to the pope. By this 
he wronged his cauſe very — "By on 
king the pope for judge, it was no longer in 
his power to limit the authority he was willing 
to acknowledge; but he was excuſable, ſince 
it was hardly poſſible to throw off, at once, his 


2 No that he himſelf affirmed as much, and none prejudice, with reſpect to the . papal power, 
cipal par- but the ſearcher of all hearts can know, whe- whereof he had not, at firſt, ſo clear an idea, 


ties. 
Upon the 
king, 


ther he thought as he ſpoke. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the ſole conſideration of ſuch a mar- 
riage, is, of itſelf, capable of breeding ſuch 
{cruples, eſpecially, as the king's might be 
confirmed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's, 
and the biſhop of Lincoln's, his confeſſor; bur, 
on the other hand, it may be conjectured, 
from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was only a 
pretence to put away Carharine, and marry 
Ann Bullen. In the firit place, he had lived 
18 years with the queen, without ſhewing any 
ſcruples. In the ſecond place, it he was not in 
love with Ann Bullen, when his ſcruples firit 
ſciſed him, it cannot be denied, he was ve 

much ſo, when he molt ardently preſſed the at- 


as afterwards. Then, finding the pope acted 
only from worldly conſiderations, which hin- 
dered him from giving him the ſatisfaction he 
required, he returned to the way he had left; 
ſo, proceeding upon his own conviction, and 
the determinations of tho univerſities, he cauſ- 
ed his marriage to be declared null, without 
regarding the pope's authority, which he was 
reſolved to forſake. I omit the reaſons he al- 
ledged to prove the neceſſity of his divorce, 
That of conſcience was, doubtleſs, the beſt, 
if ſincere. - That relating to the uncertainty of 
the ſucceſſion was proper to demand a ſentence. 


but not to ground the divorce upon, becauſe 


the divorce ſuppoſed the marriage void, which 


\| 


fair of the divorce; ſo it may be conjectured, was to be judged. 

that his love might turn into belief, what, ar Let us now conſider the pope's conduct, A remark 
firſt, was only a doubt. In the third place, where we find nothing favouring of Chriſt's vi- on __ 
very probably, it was cardinal Wolſey that in- Car. Clement VII. never examined the caſe, * 


074. # 


ſpired, by himſelf, or another, the king with 
theſe ſcruples, to be revenged of the emperor 
and the queen. This bold and daring miniſter 
imagined, either the affair would eaſily ſucceed, 
conſidering his great credit at the court of 
Rome, or, in caſe of oppoſition, it would be 


no more difficult on this than on ſeveral other 


occaſions, to cauſe the king to alter his mind; 
but Henry's love unexpectedly happening, 
Wolſey found he had taken wrong meaſures. 
Beſides, the determinations of the univerſities 
did not a little contribute, without doubt, to 


confirm the king in his opinion. However, 


without farther inquiry, whether Henry was 
ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe, ler us con- 
ſider, in ſew words, how he behaved in fo 
nice an affair. He ſuppoſed, that Julius II. 
could not grant a diſpenſation tor his marriage, 
and conſequently the marriage was void of it 
ſelf; and yet, he thought he wanted Clement 
VII's bull to declare it ſo. Herein was a con- 
tradiction, which could not but greatly em- 
barraſs him; for, if Julius's diſpenſation was 
null by the law of God, it was needleſs to re- 
voke it; and, if a revocation was neceſſary, 
conſequently it was good till revoked. Thus, 
Henry was bound, till the pope ſhould pleaſe 
to decide the poiat. Wherctore, when Cran- 
mer had given him another notion of this at- 


by the maxims of religion, juſtice, or equity, 
but always with regard to his own or family's 
intereſt, If he had attended to what religion 


required, he would have examined, whether 


Henry's marriage was contrary to the law of 
God, and whether, in that caſe, a pope had 
power to grant a diſpenſation. If he had been 
convinced, that Julius II. aſſumed a right, 


which belonged not to him, he ſhould have 


readily granted Henry the bull he demanded ; 
but, if, on the contrary, he was perſuaded, 
the marriage was agrecable to the divine law, 
or not being ſo, it was in the power of a pope 
to grant a diſpenſation, he would have con- 
firmed it, and tried to remove the king's 
ſcruples, without ſeeking ſo many evaſions ; 
which was the duty of a pope. But inſtead 
of acting in this manner, he conſidered only 
what good or hurt might. accrue to him, from 
the king's demand, independently of the ju- 
{tice or injuſtice of the thing. Whiltt he was 
priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, or fugitive 


at Orvieto, and thought he ſtood in need of 


Henry, he poſſitively promiſed to content him. 
Afterwards, he only amuſed him, till, by the 
emperor's means, he had recovered Florence. 
As ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of that ſtate, 
which he had ſo much defired, he avocated 
the proceſs to Rome, but, in all appearance, 
by . with 
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1533. with intent never to decide it, if he could help 
nä becauſe, whilſt the two parties remained 
uncertain of the deciſion, he made himſelt ne- 
ceſſary to both. Can ir, therefore, be ſaid, 
there was any ſign of juſtice or religion in his 
cedings? Certainly, if Henry was to 
lame, as it is pretended, to feign ſcruples, on 
purpoſe to gratify his paſſion, Clement was 
no leſs ſo, not to try to reclaim him before the 
affair was n, or to content him, in caſe 
his ſcruples were well grounded. Tho Henry 
had acted only through paſſion, which is, how- 
ever, very uncertain, he would have been 
much more excuſable than the pope, who, in 
the poſt he filled, ought to have proceeded up- 
on very different principles. 
As for the emperor, he undoubtedly acted, 
in this affair, from motives of honour, intereſt, 
— policy, without juſtice or religion being 
concerned in his 3 He looked up- 
on the queen of England, his aunt's divorce, 
as a diſhonour, which added to his intereſt to 
create Henry troubles, who was in ſtrict alli- 
ance with France, was but too capable of in- 
ducing him to obſtruct it, to the utmoſt of his 
power. 
On queen As for queen Catharine, very probably, ſhe 
Catharine, acted with ſincerity. As ſhe believed the 
pope's authority unlimited, ſhe thought her- 
felt the king's lawful wife, and in that belief, 
did not think herſelf obliged to reſign her right 
to another, on pretence of the king her 
husband's ſcruples, which, in her opinion, 
were groundleſs ; beſides, ſhe could not own 
her marriage null, without greatly injuring her 
daughter, the princeſs Mary. Tho' ſhe had 
been convinced her marriage was not lawful 
in itſelf, ſhe believed the pope had power to 
render it valid, being ready, however, to ſub- 
mit to the ſame authority as ſoon as it ſhould 
be declared. Nevertheleſs, ſhe may be juſtly 
ſuſpected of having taken a falſe oath, to make 
her cauſe better. 
On Ann Much has been ſaid againſt Ann Bullen; 
Bullen. but without inſiſting upon Sander's invectives, 
| which have been ſufficiently refuted *, ſhe can 
be charged, before marriage, but with one 
lingle fault, viz. her yielding to the king, be- 
fore his marriage with Catharine was nulled. 
But it was very difficult for a young lady of 
her rank, to have reſolution enough to reſiſt 
the temptation of being a queen, if ſhe could 
be ſo lawfully, as it is likely the king made 
her believe. However, it cannot be ſaid, ſhe 
yielded to the king's defires betore her mar- 
riage ; for he eſpouſed her, at the lateſt, in 
January, and ſhe was not brought to bed till 
September; ſo there is nothing in that which 
can give occaſion for any ſuſpicton. 


der her chin. At 15 years of age, he afhrms, both her 


As for the reſt, who were concerned in this 1533. 
affair, as the cardinals, and the king's, and WY 
the 7 * miniſters, it may be affirmed, On the , 
they acted only from worldly views, without Hidg :e and 
any regard to religion. the empe- 

t cannot be ſaid, the univerſities of France ror's a- 
and England, decided the queſtions propoſed, gents. 
with entire freedom, ſince it is known what — 
an influence ſovereigns have upon the actions ties. 
of their ſubjects, when they are concerned. 

As to the univerſities of Italy, both parties ac- 

cuſed one another of having corrupted them, 

the one by money, and the other by menaces. 

As for the Engliſh clergy, they had lately re- 

ceived ſuch a check, that they had reaſon to 

dread giving the king a freſh occafion of an- 

ger. But it cannot be thence inferred, that 

they decided contrary to their ſentiments, 

ſince it often happens, the truth is not oppo- | 
fire to our intereſt. The ſame may be ſaid of On Cran- 
Cranmer, who being now tinctured with Lu- 
ther's doctrine, could not look upon Julius's 
diſpenſation as capable of rendering a mar- 
riage valid, which in itſelf, was null and re- 
e to the law of God. Indeed, he may 

ave earneſtly embraced this opportunity, to 
give a mortal wonnd to the papal authority, 
in order to promote the [reformation ; but it 
cannot be affirmed, that he acted againſt his 
knowledge, in pronouncing the ſentence of di- 
vorce ; at leaſt, his whole behaviour was di- 
rectly oppoſite to ſuch obliquities. 

By what has been ſaid, it may be eaſily 
perceived, that in this affair, which was pro- 
perly a caſe of conſcience, very few of the ac- 
tors had any bur political views, without much 
regard to the precepts of religion. Neverthe- 
lets, God who directs all the actions of men, 
without their knowing very often themſelves 
to what they may tend, drew from the pro- 
ceedings of Henry, Clement, and Charles, 
the end he deſigned, that is, the reformation 
of the church of England, as will be ſeen in 
the ſequel. If any one deſires fully to examine 
the caſe of Henry VIII's divorce, he would do 
g* to caſt off all prejudice, and take care 

to be miſled by the authors who have 
wrote on this ſubject; but, if a man is con- 
tented with examining it hiſtorically, he is to 
conſider only the political views of the princi- 
pal actors. 

The ſentence of divorce being made publick, Catharine 
Henry took care to acquaint Catharine with remains 
it, by the lord Mountjoy, who tried, in vain, | mag 
to perſuade her to ſubmit ; for ſhe ſtill re- et. 
mained inflexible, affirming, the would be 
the king's wife, till the pope had nulled 
the marriage. This anſwer being brought 
to the king, he ordered her to be tiled 


* Sanders, has aſſured the world, that the king liking her mother, ſent her husband, Sir Thomas Bullen, ambaſſa- 
dor to France, and, in his abſence, begot Ann Bullen upon his wife. At his return, he ſued a divorce againſt her, 
in the archbiſhop's court; but the king letting him know ſhe was with child by him, he was, upon the king's deſire, 
reconciled to his wife. Thus, Ann Bullen, tho' ſhe went under the name of Sir Thomas's daughter, yet was of the 
king's begetting. As he deſcribes her, ſhe was aw o and ugly, had fix fingers, a gag-tooth, and a tumour un- 
a 


r's butler and chaplain lay with her; and when in France, 


ſhe led ſuch a diſſolute life, that ſhe was called the Engliſh Hackney. That the French king liking her, ſhe was call- 
ed the King's Mule. But returning to England, ſhe gained the king's affection by the appearance of a ſevere virtue, 
with which ſhe diſguiſed herſelf. The ſame author adds, that the king had likewiſe my grea 

deal more to the diſgrace of this lady and her family. Hence we may fee to what a height of rancour and malice bi- 
gotry and blind zeal in religious matters, are capable of carrying a man! Burger, 


cd her ſiſter, with a great 


on! y 
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only Princeſs Dowager of Wales; but 
ſhe reſuſed to be ſerved by any that would 
not treat her as queen, and the king thought 
not fit to remove ſuch as would ſhew her 
reſpect. Soon after, he notified his divorce, 
and new marriage, to all the ſovereigns, and 
particularly to the emperor, who coldly told 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, he would conſider 
what he was to do in the caſe. 

The news of the king's marriage, and the 
— of Canterbury's ſentence, having 
reached Rome, the pope was extremely an- 


ry with Henry, and the more, as a copy of 


2 book, againſt the papal authority, had 
now appeared, in Rome itſelf. The cardinals 
of the imperial faction improving this occaſi- 
on, very earneſtly preſſed him to give ſentence 
againſt the king, remonſtrating to him, that 
Ty he reſented not ſuch an affront, the autho- 
rity of the holy ſee would be at an end. 
Theſe remonſtrances produced their effect; 
for the pope nulled the archbiſhop's ſentence, 
and declared, that the king, himſelf, was lia- 
ble to excommunication, unleſs, by Septem- 
ber next, he reſtored the cauſe to its former 
ſtate. He contented himſelf, for this time, 
with only menacing him, becauſe he did not 

et deſpair of reclaiming him, by the king of 

rance's means, with whom he was going to 
confer, at Marſeilles. 

The pope's aim, in this interview, was, 
firſt to celebrate the nuptials between Catha- 
rine, his niece, and the duke of Orleans. In 
the next place,to deviſe with Francis ſome ex- 
pedient, to adjuſt his differences with the king 
of England, or, if that could not be done, to 
diſengage Francis from Henry's intereſt. 
Francis wiſhed, with all his heart, that ſome 
way might be found to reconcile them, be- 
cauſe he hoped to join in a league with both, 
the more eaſily to recover the duchy of Mi- 
lan. Henry had uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to diſſuade him from this interview, being 
apprehenſive it would produce between Fran- 
cis and Clement an union, which could not 
but be to his prejudice. He had ever reckon- 
ed, that Francis would act in concert with 
him, to frighten the pope, and that their 
threats would induce him, at laſt, to give him 
the ſatisſaction he required; but perceiving 
he could not prevail, he had publiſhed his 
marriage. From that time, he was fully bent 
to widen the breach with Rome, unleſs the 
pope and the king of France ſhould find, du- 
ring their interview, ſome fatisfactory expe- 
dient, for which he was very willing to wait. 
In the interim, he ſent the duke of Norfolk 


in ambaſly to Francis, with orders to accom- 


Langue 


pany him to Marſcilles, and ſee whether 
there was yet any hopes of agreement. 
The duke of Norfolk coming to the French 


court, the iſt of July, waited upon the king, 


who was then on his journey to Marſeilles, 
intending, however, to make ſome ſtay in 

A before he went to the congreſs. 
He accompanied him ſome time, but hearing, 
the beginning of Auguſt, what was done at 
Rome, againſt the king, his mater, would 
have returned, imagining his preſence would 
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be of little ſervice, at Marſeilles. Neverthe- 
leſs, at the king of France's ſollicitation, he 
contented himſelf with ſending the lord Roch- 
fort for freſh inſtructions from the king, who, 
immediately, recalled him. However, Fran- 
cis ſo artfully managed Henry, that he per- 
ſuaded him to ſend ſome perſon to Marſeilles, 
to be a witneſs of what ſhould paſs at the 
interview. Henry made choice of Stephen 
Gardiner, Sir John Wallop, and Sir Francis 
Brian, with Edmund Bonner, a very proper 
perſon to execute the orders he gave him. 
The pope and Francis met at Marſeilles, 


the ing of October, and within a few ot! Or- 


days, the duke of Orleans conſummated his 
marriage with Catharine de Medici. This 
affair being ended, Francis ſollicited the pope, 
in behalf of the king of England, and pre- 
vailed with him, at laſt, to give Henry en- 
tire ſatisfaction; but, to fave the honour of 
the holy ſee, he would judge the cauſe him- 
ſelf, in a conſiſtory, from which the cardinals 
of the emperor's faction ſhould be excluded. 
Thus far, all went very well ; but Bonner, to 
whom, doubtleſs, it was not thought fit to 
diſcover this ſecret, demanding an audience 
of the pope, acquainted him with the king his 
maiter's appeal to the next general council, 
from the ſentence given, or to be given a- 

ainft him. The pope told him, before he 
eclared himſelf, he would adviſe with the car- 
dinals that were with him. Some days after, 
having ſent for Bonner, he gave him for an- 
ſwer, that, according to the opinion of the 
cardinals, the appeal was unlawful. Bonner, 
without, being ſurpriſed at this reply, ac- 
quainted him, in the ſame manner, with the 
like appeal of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
from the ſentence which nulled his judgment 
for the divorce. 'This put the pope into ſuch 
a rage, that he talked of throwing Bonner in- 


to a cauldron of melted lead. Guicciardini 


affirms, Francis was ſo offended with Bonner's 
inſolence, that he offered the pope to do all 
that lay in his power, to procure him ſatiſ- 
faction for this affront, But if this be true, it 
was only a mere compliment. 

Clement departed from Marſcilles, the 12th 


of November, as much pleaſed with Francis, ſhop of 


In the in- Paris is 
terim, Francis not deſpairing, yet to adjuſt ſent to 


as he was diſſatisfied with Henry. 


this- affair, ſent into England John de Bellay, mM freſh 
biſhop of Paris, to propound new expedients expedients. 
to the king. This prelate, who had reſided, Herbert. 


ſome time, at the court of England, as am- 
baſſador, wrought ſo with Henry, that he 
perſuaded him, at length, to agree to an ex- 
pedient he propoſed to him. So, pleaſed with 
having obtained more than he durſt have ex- 
pected, he very readily undertook to carry the 
good news, himſelf, to the pope, tho? it was 
then in the depth of winter; and he found 
the pope inclined to do what he couid, ro end 
the affair amicably, and drew from him a po- 
ſitive promiſe, that the cauſe ſhould be judg- 
ed, at Cambray, by ſuch as Henry thould 
have no reaſon to except againſt. But Cle- 
ment, not truſting entirely to a verbal pro- 
miſc, defired to have it under the king's 

own 
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1533. own hand, that he approved of what was con- 
Wyn certed ; moreover, to avoid all delays and e- 
vaſions, he fixed the day for the return of 
the courier, who was to be ſent into Eng- 

land. 

This weighty affair being, thus, upon the 
point of concluſion, the emperor's agents were 
very urgent with the pope, to revoke his en- 
gagement ; bur he told them he had given his 
word. However, they repeated their inftan- 
ces with ſuch earneſtneſs, that, at length, they 
got him to promiſe, it Henry's anſwer came 

not by the time appointed, he, ſhould think 
himſelt diſengaged. Ihe courier not return- 

ing on the day appointed, the Imperialiſts 

preſſed the pope to give ſentence againſt Hen- 

ry, repreſenting to him, that he was amuſed, 

and threatning him with the emperor's reſent- 

ment. In ſhort, they ſo ardently follicited 

him, that tho' the biſhop of Paris only deſired 

a delay of ſix days, he could not obtain it. 

The pope, frighted by the threats of the Im- 
perlaliits, was ſo entirely devoted to them, 
that-what ſhould have been done, according 

to the uſual forms, in three conſiſtories, was 

The pope done in one. In a word, the pope, without 
publiſhes ſtaying for an anſwer from England, publiſhed 
: ter" a {emtence, declaring Henry's marriage with 
Henry, Catharine good and lawful, and requiring him 
to take his wife again, with denunciation of 
cenſures, in caſe of diſobedience. "Two days 

after came the couricr, with full powers for 

the biſhop of Paris, as the pope had deſired. 

Several cardinals moved to revoke what had 

been done; but the emperor's party preſſed 

him ſo cloſely, that the motion was rejected. 

Thus, the pope, who had amuſed the king 

for 11x years, by affected delays, could not be 
perſuaded to grant him ſix days, and by this 
precipitation, was the cauſe of the Romiſh 

church's loſs of the Kingdom of England. 

A rexark It muſt, however, be confeſs'd, that it is 
on the very difficult to conceive what the King's view 
king's was, in the agreement he pretended to make 
conduit. with the pope. Can it be ſuppoſed he meant 
to quit his newly acquired title of ſupreme 

head of the church of England ? . But he ap- 

peared ſo jealous, during the reſt of his days, 

of this ſupremacy, which kept the clergy in 

awe, whereas before, the cleigy depended 

more on the pope, than on him, that there is 

no likelihood he would think of parting with 


this prerogative. And yet, how could the 


king's ſupremacy ſubſiſt, in caſe he agreed with 
the pope? Or, how could the pope reſolve to 
content him, with reſpect to his divorce, 
without requiring him to reſign his ſuprema- 
cy? Certainly, it is impoſſible to reconcile 
theſe two things; which gives occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect, the king acted not with ſincerity, in 
his pretended agreement with the pope, and 
alter having jultiticd his divorce, by the ſen- 
tence he would have obtained from him, meant 
to drop him there, and withdraw from his 
obedience. This ſuſpicion is confirmed, by 
what paſled in England, at the very time the 
king diſpatched the courier to Rome, with the 
engagement the pope had deſired. I have 
obſcrved, that the biſhop of Paris went poſt 


from London, about the end of December; 1533. 


that upon his arrival at Rome, he ſent a cou. 


rier to the king, to acquaint him with what 
he had obtained of the pope; and that the 
king ſent back the ſame courier with his ap- 

obation. Now, what ſpeed ſoever the bi- 

op and courier could make, it is impoſſible 
the courier could return to Rome before the 
middle of January; but at the very time the 
king diſpatched the courier, he held, at Weſt- 
minſter, a parliament, where acts were paſſed 
directly contrary to the agteement he ſcemed 
to deſire. 


The parliament meeting the 15th of Janua- 


1534. 


„1534, opened the ſeſſion, with repealing A parlia- 


the ſtatute of Henry IV, againſt hereticks. 


ment. 


all. 


This was not with deſign to exempt them An add to 
from the penalties, in that ſtatute, ſince it take from 
was enacted in this, that they ſhoald be burn- the clergy 


ed, but only to hinder the clergy from being 


the cogni- 
zance of 


ſole judges in cauſes of this nature. That was perefy. 


the real intent of the new act, whereby, for 
the future, hereticks were to be proſecuted 


and tried, according to the laws of the land, 


without any regard to the canon law. 


By another ſtatute, which the parliament Another 
paſſed, at the ſame time, it was enacted, firſt, ſtatute, 
that all convocat ions ſhould be called, for the whereby 


future, by the king's wrir. Secondly, that the the king 15 
impowered 
to name 


king ſhould name 32 perſons, 16 of both hou- 


ſes of parliament, and as many of the clergy, za com- 
to examine the canons and conſtitutions of the miſſioners 
church, with power to abrogate or confirm to reform 


ſuch as they thought fir. As it is certain the the canons: 


parliament acted, by the directions of the 
court, it may eaſily be conceived, the king 
was not much inclined to agree with the pope, 
tho' by the engagement he did ſend, or had 
already ſent, to Rome, he ſeemed reſolved. 


Here is another argument of the little re- An act of 
gard Henry had fot the pope, at the 1 artainder 


he was going to obtain all his deſires. Before 


againſt 
Elizabeth 


the news came to England of the ſentence a- Parton. 
gainſt the king, the parliament paſſed an act Hall. 


of attainder, againſt Elizabeth Barton, com- 
monly called the holy maid of Kent, who, 
pretending to be inſpired, forerold, that 
« if the king married Ann Bullen, he ſhould 
« not be a king a month longer.“ This nun 
having been wrought upon, and inſtructed by 
a certain curate, counterfeited the propheteſs, 
and mixed, with her predictions, invectives 
againſt the king's proceedings, in the affair 
ot the divorce, and menaces againſt his chief 
counſellors. Several Franciſcans countenanced 
her pretended revclations, ſo that the was in 
great repute with the people; nay, archbi- 
ſhop Warham, Sir Thomas More, and John 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, were deceived 
with the reſt. But, at length, the nun, and 
her accomplices, being apprehended, by the 
king's order, the aftair was ſo carefully exa- 
mined, that the whole contrivance was diſco- 
vered, and the counterteit propheteſs con- 
demned to die, with her corrupters. How- 
ever, as the affair had made a great noiſe, the 


king was pleaſed it ſhould be brought before 


the parliament, to render their condemnation 
more authentick. Sanders would tain reckon 
| this 


aut 


Book XV. 


wars their own confeſſions ſufficiently juſtified their 
condemnation. If the king had really intend- 


ed to be reconciled to the court of Rome, no- AG, mor Fer 
| ſhould be ſubje& to the archbiſhop's, vifita- 


thing could be more unſeaſonable, than to p 
this act, when the affair of the divorce, ſeem- 
ed to be upon the point of being adjuſted, to 
his ſatisfaction. r r 
The king + Whilſt the parliament was employed, in 
and parlia- theſe matters, Henry received news of the ſen- 
ment ot” tence, given and publiſhed, againſt him, at 
the news Rome, with all the circumſtances, demonſtra- 
of the ting the little regard the-pope had for his per- 
pope'sſen- ſon and dignity: Theſe haſty Pr 
Herde — ve him, there was nothing more to be 
erbere . expected from Rome, he no longer delayed to 


execute his reſolution, to break off all corre- 
ſpondence with the pope; and the parliament 


was no leſs offended than the king, with the 
pope's conduct. So, the whole legiſlature, be- 
ing in the ſame mind, re ſolved, utterly, to a- 
boliſh the papal authority, in England. At- 
ter what Clement had done, there was no o- 
ther way; it was neceſſary either to withſtand 
him vigorouſly, or prepare to indure all the 
ſeverities and indignities, to which England 
was liable, in the reigns of Henry II, and 
John Lackland. Bur the times were altered ; 
tor the Engliſh were no longer willing to ſub- 
mit to the baſe actions required, by the 
popes, of their anceſtors, neither was the 
king's intereſt different from that of his ſub- 
jects. Thus, every one being equally tired of 
the pope's yoke, ir was deemed more honour- 
able to demoliſh, at once, that formidable 
power, under which the kingdom had ſo long 
roaned, than vaialy to expect, 1t would, of 
itſelt, be reduced within due bounds. It may 
be calily judged, the favourers of the new re- 
ligion were not ſparing of their pains, to 
bring things to this ſtate. The reſolution 
that had been taken was quickly put in exe- 
cution, In a few days, an act was paſſed, 
containing ſundry articles, all tending to the 
lame point. 
a th The firſt, confirmed the ſtatute, for aboliſh- 
aboliſhing ing the annates, or firſt-truits. 
the papal By the ſecond, it was enacted, that for the 
authority. future, the pope ſhall have nothing to do, in 
the nominaring or preſenting of biſhops ; but 
that, when a biſhoprick ſhall become vacaut, 
the king ſhall ſend to the chapter, a Conge 
d'clire, and in caſe the election ſhall not be 
over, within 12 days after the licenſe, it ſhall 
belong to the king. That the biſhop ele, 
ſhall {wear tcalry to the king, and then be 
recommended by his majeſty, ro the archbi- 
ſhop to be conſecrated. That if the biſhop 
elect, or archbiſhop, refuſe to obey the con- 
tents of this act, they ſhall be liable to the 
penalty of Præmunire. Moreover, all perſons 
were expreſly forbid, to apply to the biſhop 
of Rome, for bulls, palls, and the like. 

By another act, were aboliſhed, Peter- 
pence, all procurations, delegations, expedi- 
tions of bulls, and diſpenſations coming from 
the court of Rome; and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was appointed to grant all ſuch 
diſpenſations, & c. as thould not be contrary 


Stat. (. 2 1 9 


1534. this nun and her accompligts for martyrs, tho 


the king, as ſupreme head of the church of 


1057, 
to the law / of God, on condition, that part of 1534. 


the money, thence ariſing, ſhould be paid in- Ay, 


to the king's exchequer. Moreover, all re- 
ligious houſes, exempt and not exempt, 


tion. * | . 

By another act, it was enacted, that the Stat, c. 2 2. 
king's marriage with Catharine, widow of his 
brother, prince Arthur, ſhould be held null 
and void, and that ſhe ſhould be reputed only 
princeſs dowager of Wales. On the contrary, 
the king's marriage with Ann Bullen, is de- 
clared valid, and the ſucceſſion to the crown 
ſettled upon their iſſue, Moreover, it 1s ſaid, 
that any perſon of what quality ſocver, who 
ſhall 7 of or write againſt the King's mar- 
riage, ſhall be adjudged a traytor to the king 

ſtate, and that all the king's ſubjects, 

without diſtinction, ſhall be obliged to ſwear, 
they will obſerve and maintain the contents 
of this act. After this, follows a liſt of the 
marriages forbid by the law of God, amon 
which, is that of a man with his brother's 
widow ; and it was enacted, that no ſuch mar- 
riages ſhould be allowed. for the future, and 
that ſuch as were then in being, ſhould be 
diflolved. _ - 5 20s 
Thus, was the papal authority aboliſhed, in The peo- 
England, by act of parliament. Indeed, there ple rejoice” 
were few, biſhops and abbots preſent when the * K. 
act paſſed. However, there was but one ſin- 
gle biſhop who refuſed to ſet his name to it, 
becauſe they made a great difference between 
ſubmitting to an act paſſed, by a lawful au- 
thority, and giving their vote tor it. The 
generality of the people expreſſed great joy, 
to ſee themſelves freed from a yoke, which 
neither they nor their forctathers could bear. 
None but the monks exclaimed againſt ir, and 
drew upon themſelves the King's indignation, 
the effects whereof they afterwards felt. 
Thoſe who wiſhed for the reformation, were 
highly pleaſed to ſce the main obſtacle remo- 
ved, believing the reſt would quickly follow. 
But this reformation, which they ſo impati- 
ently expected, made not, in this reign, all 
the progreſs, they imagined they had reaſon 
to hope. | 

The parliament breaking up, the zoth of Oath ta- 
March, after all the members had ſworn to ken by the 
obſerve what was enjoined, in the fore- men- ſubjects, 
tioned act, the king ſent commiſſioners —y 
throughout the kingdom, to adminiſter the aa. pub, 
ſame oath to all his ſub jects. The Collection 
of the Publick Acts, contains the oaths of ſe- 
veral abbots and fryers, of all orders, to this 
effect: That they would be faithful to the 
king, the queen, their heirs and ſucceſſors; 
that they owned the king for ſupreme head 
of the church of England; that the biſhop of 
Rome has no more juriſdiction than any o- 
ther biſhop ; that they renounced his obedi- 
ence ; that they would preach, ſincerely, doc- 
trines agreeable to the holy ſcriptures ; thar, 
in their prayers, they would pray, firſt, for 


England, then for the queen, and her iſſue, 
and laſtly, for the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Some time after, Lee, archbiſhop of York, 
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1534. certified, by a writing of the 5th of May, that tween them and the em 


A in the convocation o 
clared, the 
land, than any other biſhop. Only John 
Fiſhet, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas 
More, late chancellor, refuſed to ſign the act 


his province, it was de- 


of parliament, which, as has been ſeen, con- 


tained three principal articles; the ſueceſſion 
of the crown, the nulliry of the King's firſt 
marriage, with the validity of his ſecond, and 
the aboliſhment of the papal 
offered to ſign the firſt article ; but for the o- 
ther two, they faid, their conſcience would 
not ſuffer them to conſent to them, whereup- 
on, they were committed to the tower. 
Whilit theſe oaths were adminiftring, 
— throughout the kingdom, the king ſent the 
atharine atchbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of Dur- 
3 „ ham, to tell Catharine, ſhe muſt forbear al- 
lame ſuming the title of queen, and lay before her 


Herbert. the reaſons that moved the parliament to de- 
prive her of it; but ſhe anſwered, ſhe beliey- 


Henry ac- 


The ed her marriage, with the king, good, and 
; wk lawful, and ſhould hold it as ſuch, to her dy- 
antwer, 


ing day; that ſhe had never conſummated her 
marriage with prince Arthur, and they who 
affirmed it, ſpoke not the truth; that ſhe was 
not bound to ſubmit to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's ſentence, ſince the pope had nulled 
it, and decreed the contrary ; that the king's 
marriage with Ann, was not valid, as being 
made during the appeal ; that ſhe was not 
obliged to ſubmit to the acts of the parlia- 
ment, not being the king's ſubject, but his 
wife; that beſides, theſe acts were made by 
the king's ſubjects, upon an affair wherein he 
was party. 1 
Negotiati- Tho' Henry would have been very glad of 
on be- Catharine's ſubmiſſion, to what the parlia- 
tween. ment had enafted, it was not her obſtinacy 
rpm that gave him the moſt uneaſineſs. The em- 
— rug. Peror having undertaken to execute the pope's 
leg. entence, Henry was naturally to expect to be 
Herbert. attacked by that powerful enemy. In order, 
therefore, to 2 him, or to put himſelf 
in a ſtate of defence, he deſired to make a 
league with Francis, by a new treaty, which 
ſhould render their union more eftecual, for 
their common defence. Francis ſeemed very 
ready to comply, but meant that all the terms 
ſhould be to his advantage, and to make 
Henry ſubſervient to his deſigns elſewhere ; 
for he had ſtill an eye upon the duchy of Mi- 
lan, as upon what belonged to him of right, 
and had been unjuſtly taken from him, and 
deſigned to recover it, tho' he had exprelly 
renounced it, by the treaty of Cambray. 'To 
this end, he had ſacrificed the honour of his 
houſe, in marrying his ſecond ſon, to a ba- 
ſtard-branch of the family of the Medici, be- 
cauſe he did not think he could proceed with- 
out the pope; but, on the other hand, he 
was afraid of loſing the fruit of that alliance, 
by uniting too cloſely with the king of Eng- 
land, whom the pope could now conſider, but 
as an open enemy. In this perplexity, he 
endeavoured to perſuade Henry to act only 
privately, by ſending large ſums to the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, to foment the diſſention be- 


pope had no more powet in Eng- 


authority. They 


peror, and embroil 15 34. 
him ſo, as to hinder him from thinking o 
Iraly: Henry did not abſolutely reje& the 
propotal ; for he was very willing, to aſſiſt the 
ſtants, with a good ſum of money; but 
retended withal, that Francis ſhould attack 

avarre, with a army, whilſt, on 

his part, he carried war into Flanders. 
Francis could not reſolve to join ſo openly 
with England, for fear of offending the pope ; 
beſides, he turned all his thoughts to the Mi- 
_— where an 1 about the end of 
the laſt year, gave him an opportunity to car- 
ry his arms. ** this accident was the occaſi- 
on or pretence of a new war, between the 
emperor and the king of France, it will be 
neceflary, briefly, to mention it. 

Franceſco Sforza was no ſooner reſtored to,, gur 
Milan, upon very hard terms, but he wiſhed f ilan 
to be freed from the emperor's yoke, and the beheads 
obligation to pay him the ſum he had promiſ- Merveilles 
ed. Francis ſaving ſome knowledge of Sfor- = king of 
za's diſpoſition, believed he ſhould cheriſh it, nde 


in hopes of reaping by it, ellos 


BoA 


one day, {ome ad- Bellay. 


vantage. But, as greatly feared to 
give the emperor ſuſpicion, and, conſequent- 


ly, the affair was to be managed very private- 
ly, Francis found means to keep, at Milan, 
an envoy, who could not be ſuſpected. He 
choſe for that ſe, a Milaneſe gentle- 
man, called Merveilles, who having been, 
formerly, baniſhed from Milan, by Ludovico 
the Black, had lived in France ever ſince. 
The troubles of the Milaneſe being entirely 
ended, by the peace of Cambray, Merveilles 
returned home, with a letter of credence for 
the duke, to which the duke ſent an anſwer, 
receiving the gentleman as envoy of France, 
tho?, in publick, he treated him not as ſuch. 
However ſecret Merveilles's negotiation might 
be, the emperor had ſome notice of it, and 
made great complaints to the duke, who, to 
remove all ſuſpicion, reſolved to ſacrifice to 
him this envoy. Accordingly, he ſuborned a 
perſon to pick a quarrel with Merveilles, 
which ended in the murder of the party em- 
ployed, who was killed by Merveilles's ſer- 
vants, without, however, their maſter's being 
preſent. Whereupon, Merveilles was com- 
mitred to priſon, and, two days after, be- 
headed, without any one being ſuffered to 
ſpeak with him. Francis hearing of it, wrote 
a threatening letter to the duke, and acquaint- 
ed all his allies, with what had happened. 
The duke would have excuſed himſelf, by 
denying that Merveilles was, at Milan, as 
envoy. What he ſaid was true, in reſpect to 
the publick ; but he could not diſown his own 
letter to the king, in anſwer to the letter of 
credence. When the French ambaſſador in- 
formed the emperor of the outrage commit- 
ted, at Milan, upon Merveilles, he coldly re- 

lied, he could not conceive, how the king of 
9 could be affected, with the death of a 
ſubject of the duke of Milan, whom his ſove- 
reign had puniſhed, according to his de- 
ſerts. This anſwer made the king believe, 


the emperor was concerned in Merveilles's 
death, which was a freſh cauſe of diſguſt, 


and 


Cr 


Book XV. 


1534. and inflamed his deſire of revenge. Bur, on 
the other hand, he was not ſorry the ſarisfac- 
tion he demanded was refuſed, becauſe he-in- 
tended to take occaſion, from thence, to en- 
ter the Milaneſe, ſword in hand. To that 
purpoſe, he ordered a levy of Lanſquenets, 
in Germany, and demanded paſſage of the 
duke of Savoy, to go and chaſtiſe the duke 
of Milan; but that prince, fearing to diſ- 
pleaſe the emperor, would not grant it; for 
which reaſon Francis, who could not enter the 
Milaneſe, bur by paſſing throngh the duke of 
Savoy's dominions, reſolved to make war up- 
on him, uſing, for pretence, certain claims, 
he had, in right of Louiſa, his mother, to 
the inheritance of the late duke of Savoy. 
Till every thing was ready to begin this war, 
he ſpent the whole year in divers negotia- 
tions, tending to create the emperor troubles, 

and diſable him to aſſiſt the duke of Savoy. 


Clement Whilſt Francis was, thus, employed, the 

Ju, fituation of the affairs of Italy was ſomething 

deatnh- changed, by the death of Clement VII, who 
was carried off by a fit of ſickneſs, the 25th 

Paul III. of September, The 12th of October follow- 

ſucceeds ing, cardinal Farneſe was choſen pope, and 

8 aſſumed the name of Paul III. 

ul . 


airs There were, likewiſe, this year, in Ger- 
of Germa- many, ſome alterations, which put the affairs 

of the Proteſtants in a tolerable ſituation. 
The landgrave of Heſſe defeated king Fer- 
dinand's army, commanded by the count Pa- 
latine, and reſtored the duke of Wirtem 


ny. 
Sleidan. 


to his dominions. Ferdinand, not being able, 
any longer, to reſiſt the 
to agree to the duke's reſtoration; but withal 
obtained, that both the duke and the land- 
grave, ſhould acknowledge him for king of 
the Romans. Soon after, the elector of Saxo- 
ny acknowledged him alſo, having firſt got a 
promiſe from him, that he would not ſuffer 
any perſon to be moleſted in the empire, on 
the account of religion. 

Clement VII's death cauſed no alteration, 
in the meaſures taken by the court of Eng- 
land, to ſhake off, entirely, the pope's yoke. 
Matters had been carried too far, ever to re- 
cede. Beſides, the king not having much to 
fear from abroad, by reaſon of the troubles, 
the emperor was like to be involved in, and 
his ſabjeQs being inclined to ſupport him, it 
would have been imprudent to negle& ſo fa- 
vourable a juncture, and leave his work un- 
Divers acts finiſhed. So, the parliament meeting the 3d 
paſſed up- of November, paſſed ſeveral material acts, of 
_— oc which it will ſuffice to relate the ſubſtance, in 

en order to ſhew, they all tended to the fame 

point, that is, to break all the bonds which 
d ſerved to hold the Engliſh, in ſubjection 

to the popes. | 
i. At con- The firſt act confirmed, the king's title of 
ficmsthe ſupreme head of the church of England, al- 
* 2 ready given him by the 2 Tho Henry 
dle church. had very willingly accepted this title from the 
clergy, nay, had not left them the liberty to 
refuſe it, he ſeemed, however; to doubt, whe- 
ther he ſhould receive it, when offered by the 
parliament. He was pleaſed, firſt, to adviſe 
with his council, and conſult ſome of the bi- 


Henry 1s 
bent to 
ſtand to 
the rup- 
thre with 


the pope. 
Burner. 
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berg mitive church, but, afterwards, diſcontinued, 


andgrave, was forced 
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ſhops, whether out of ſcruple, or to ſhew it 1534, 
was not extorted. They whom he conſulted Www, 
having ſatisfied him, that the authority aſſum- | 
ed by the biſhop of Rome, over the whole 

church, had no toundation in ſcripture, he ba- 

niſhed all his ſcruples, if it be true that he 

had any, and from thenceforward, took all 
occaſions to improve the prerogatives which 

flowed from this new title. 


By a ſecond act, it was declared treaſon to II. Trea- 


y write, or imagine any thing againſt fon to 
King or queen. 
The third, debarred perſons accuſed of - = 

treaſon, of the benefit of ſanCtuary. III. Con- 

By a fourth, the parliament preſcribed a cerning 
form of oath, concerning the ſucceſſion, to ſanctuaries. 
be taken by all the king's ſubje&s, and an- n 
nulled all former oaths upon that head. | | 

The fifth was very grievous to the clergy, v. Grants 
as it gave the king to annates and firit- the firſt- 
fruits of the benefices ; whereas, by the act fruits and 
already paſſed, the eccleſiaſticks were in hopes —_ 
of being ever freed from that burden. More- 
over, by the ſame act, the yearly revenue of 
2 8 part of all livings, was granted to 

e king. 

By a ſixth ſtatute, proviſion was made for I. guffra⸗ 
25 ſuffragan biſhops, each of whom was to gan bi- 
depend on his dioceſan, who was to preſent ſhops. 
two to the king, for him to chuſe one. Thus, 
was revived, in the church of England, the 
uſe of Chorepiſcopi, introduced into the pri- 


ſpeak evil 


for ſeveral centuries. 

Laſtly, the parliament condemned Fither, pier and 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, More are 
to perpetual impriſonment, and confiſcated condemn- 
all their eſtates, tor to take the oath, ed . 
enjoined by the act, of the former ſeſſion. ent. 
This ſentence was conſidered, by ſome, as Burner, 
very unjuſt, whilſt others admired, in the 
ſame, the effects of God's juſtice upon per- 
ſons, that had been violent perſecutors of the 
1 TY 

ore the parliament broke up, the kin 
granted a general pardon, from Thich „ ho > A general 
ever, Fiſher and More were excluded. — 

Soon after, the king iſſued out a proclama- A procla- 
tion, forbidding to give the biſhop of Rome mation a- 
the name of pope, and commanding that 8#inlt the 
name to be razed out of all books, to deſtroy nnd 
the remembrance of it, if poſſible. Then the an] 
biſhops, voluntarily, ſwore to renounce, ex- 
preſly, all obedience to the biſhop of Rome. 
Gardiner, now biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
not the laſt to take this oath, tho', in his 
ſoul, he abhorred it, as very unjuſt ; but a 
blind condeſcenſion for the king, in this re- 
ſpect, was, then, the only means to preſerve 
his favour; beſides, Gardiner was thereby 
enabled to croſs, upon other points, the re- 
formers, who daily gained ground. 

It was not only in Germany, that the re-,, _ 
formation had made ſome progreſs, but, alſo, — wa 
in many other places. In England, it had the refor- 
been countenanced, in ſome meaſure, by car- mation in 
dinal Wolſey, as, cy his miniſtry, no per- England. 
ſon was proſecuted for hereſy, tho' the clergy Ruraet, 
wanted not occaſions to exerciſe their uſual 

| leverities, 
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1524. ſeverities, had they been left to take their 
oon courſe. Aſter Wolſey's diſgrace, Sir 
Thomas More, being made chancellor, per- 
ſuaded the king, that what did him the moſt 
injury, at the court of Rome, was, the re- 
port of his being a favouter of the innovators, 
and to remove this falſe imputation, the moſt 
infallible way, was, to ſhew a zeal for religion. 
Henry following this advice, ordered, the 
laws againſt hereticks to be rigorouſly execu- 
ted, and, very ſtrictly, prohibited the import- 
ing any of their books into the kingdom; but 
this prohibition was not capable of hindering 
ſeveral, of Luther's treatiſes, from being 
brought into England, with Tindal's tranſla- 
tion of the new teſtament, who was retired 
into Flanders. The biſhop of London hav- 
ing notice of it, cauſed ſome copies to be 
ſeiſed, and publickly burnt by the hangman. 
But this was fo far from hindering the refor- 
mation, that it rather turned to its advan- 
tage. Many perſons, full of indignation, at 
this impious act, inferred, that the ſcriptures 
were ccntrary to. the religion generally pro- 
feſſed, ſince the clergy took ſuch care to hin- 
der the bible from being read, and that, a- 
lone, raiſed their deſire to read it. On the 
other hand, the diflike the Engliſh had taken 
to the pope, greatly increaſed, by the reading 
of the Lutheran writings. | 
As the retormation gained ground, the zeal 
of its enemies, was inflamed againſt ſuch as 
embraced it; for, whilit More was chancel- 
lor, he ſpared no pains to deſtroy them utter- 
ly. Many ſuffered martyrdom, with a won- 
derful conſtancy, which very much contribur- 
ed to ſtrengthen their brethren. At length, 
the king having to manage the German Pro- 
reſtants, becauſe he might, afterwards, want 
them, ſuſpended More's perſecution. On 
the other hand, Ann Bullen. very much mol- 
lified the king, in that reſpe& ; archbiſhop 
Cranmer contributed to it, likewiſe, to the 
utmoſt of his power, and Thomas Cromwell, 
now in great eſteem with the king, ſeconded 
their endeavours, as far as in him lay. But 
they had a ſtrong party againſt them, conſiſt- 
ing of the duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, Longland, biſhop of 
Lincoln, almoſt all the churchmen, who had 
any acceſs to the court, and thoſe who, when 
they preached before the king, filled their 
ſermons with invectives againſt the reforma- 
tion. All theſe had gained Henry's confi- 
dence, by their compliance, in the affair of 
the divorce, and the ſupremacy, tho”, in the 
laſt, they acted contrary to their ſentiments. 
By this condeſcenſion, they were enabled, et- 
fectually, to oppoſe the reformers, in all the 
articles which concerned not the pope, and, 
eſpecially, in that of the real preſence, which 
the king deemed unqueſtionable, and thought 
ſo all his life. In ſpite of ali this, the heads 
of the reformed deſpaired not of inclining 
him, by degrees, to a farther reformation, 
becauſe of the connection, the articles of re- 
ligion have, one with another; beſides, their 
party grew ſtronger every day, by the junc- 
tion of ſuch as read the holy ſcriptures, and 


The bible 
burnt in 
London. 
Hall. 


A perſecu- 
tion in 
England. 
Lurnct. 


therefore, he hoped the king of France would 


of ENGLAND. 


the religious books which were handed about, 1534. 
notwithſtanding the king's prohibition. No- 
thing ſhews more the number and ſtrength of 
that party, than the readineſs wherewith the 
parliament paſſed the acts, which tended to 
leſſen the clergy's power, and ſhake off the 
papa) yoke. 

he reformation made, likewiſe, ſome pro- Francis 1. 
greſs, in France, the king himſelf exprefling ſeems to 
an inclination for the doctrine of the Prote- _ _ 
ſtants, which was, privately, countenanced, ,j,, © 
by his ſiſter Margaret, queen of Navarre ; 
but the cardinals -of Tournon and Lorrain, 
who were in great credit with him, difluaded 
him from it, ſo earneſtly, that they gained 
him, art laſt, nay, made him a violent perſecu- 
tor. : 

Before I cloſe what relates to the events of Peace be- 
the year 1534, I muſt not forget to mention, tween 
that a twelve-month's truce, concluded the 1 
laſt year, between England and Scotland, was ln 
turned into a peace, the 1ith of May, this Act. pub. 
year. By the treaty, the peace was to laſt till ; 
the death of one of the two monarchs, and 
Henry might, without breaking it, keep the 
Douglaſles, in England. 

In the beginning of the vear 1535, Fran- 1535: 
cis I, ſent an ambaſly ro Henry, under pre- baſh 
rence of diſcharging the duty of a good friend 3 
and ally, but, in reality, to try to deceive ſiſt Henry. 
him, by feigning to acquaint him with his Bellay. 
ſecrets, and ask his advice. The occaſion of 
tho ambaſly was this; the emperor having re- 
ſolved to carry his arms, into Africa, had a 
mind to — Francis, leſt, in his abſence, 
he ſhould attack the duke of Savoy, and fo 
open a way to the duchy of Milan, as he 
ſeemed to intend. To that purpoſe, he had 
diſpatched an ambaſſador to him, with orders 
to propoſe a marriage, between his third 
daughter, and Philip, prince of Spain; and 
another between the dauphin and Mary, 
daughter of Henry and Catharine of Arra- 
gon; Moreover, he had offered him a pen- 
tion of 100,000 crowns for the duke of Or- 
leans, upon the duchy of Milan, and the 
duchy itſelf, after the death of Franceſco 
Sforza, who had no heirs. It was evident, 
theſe overtures were deſigned only to amuſe 
Francis, who conſidered them, himſelf, upon 
no other foot; neverrheleſs, he imagined they 
would ſerve to procure him ſome advantage 
from Henry, it he let him know he was court- 
ed by the emperor. To this end, he ſent in- 
to England, admiral Chabot Seigneur de Bri- 
on, on pretence, to adviſe with the king up- 
on theſe offers; but his chief view was, to 
make him uneaſy, and induce him to offer 
ſome advantageous propoſals. It appeared, 
in the ſequel, he would have perſuaded him 
to things, which were very far from his 
thoughrs. The admiral having diſcharged his 
commiſſion, Henry anſwered, he much won- 
dered, the emperor ſhould pretend to marry 
his daughter, over whom he neither had, nor 
ever ſhould have any right or power; that it 
was manifeſt, he vx 6 ſought ro break the u- 
nion between France and England, and, 


pr 


nor 
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not be ſo much his own enemy, as to hearken 


Wyw to ſuch overtures. Soon after, he ſent orders 


Francis's 


projects. 


to his ambaſſador, at Paris, to tell Francis, he 
would give Elizabeth, his daughter and heir, 
to the duke of Angouleſme, his third fon, up- 
on the following conditions; that Francis him- 
ſelf, his three ſons, the princes of the blood, 
the principal nobility of France, the parlia- 
ments, and univerſities, ſnould ſolemnly pro- 
miſe to cauſe to be revoked the ſentence given 
inſt him, by the biſhop of Rome ; that the 
uke of Angouleſme ſhould be ſent into Eng- 
land, to be educated; that, in caſe, by his 
marriage, he ſhould come to the crown of Eng- 
land, the duchy of Angouleſme ſhould be in- 
dependent of the crown of France. Theſe 
conditions were afterwards mitigated, and 
Francis I. ſeemed to agree to them ; but he 
required, in his turn, that Henry ſhould aſſiſt 
him in the war of Savoy, and forgive him the 
perpetual annuity of 100,000 crowns, which 
he was bound to pay by a treaty. Henry 
perceiving Francis's inſincerity, told the ad- 
miral, that inſtead of forgiving the penſion, 
he expected, the king, his maſter, ſhould pay 
the arrears, and clear by the time appointed, 
all his other debts. This anſwer put an end 
to the negotiation, which, probably, was un- 
dertaken only to ſound Henry, concerning 
the penſion. 

Francis's grand project, was, to recover the 
duchy of Milan, under colour of revenging 
the affront done him, by Storza; but to exe- 
cute this deſign, it was neceſſary to raiſe the 
emperor troubles, which ſhould hinder him 
from aſſiſting that duchy. There were four 
ſeveral quarters from whence he hoped to em- 
broil rhe emperor ; firſt, trom the pope and 
princes of Italy; ſecondly, in Germany, by 
means of the league of Smaicald ; thirdly, by 
fomenting diſcord berween Henry and the em- 
peror; laſtly, by drawing the Turks into Ger- 
many. In order to all this, he had married 
his 2 the duke ot Orleans, to Cathar ine de 
Medici; lodged 100,000 crowns, in the 
hands of the duke of Bavaria, to be ready up- 
on occaſion ; perſuaded Henry to end the at- 
fair of the divorce, in the manner we have ſeen; 
and had ſecret agents, at Conſtantinople, to 
treat. of an alliance with Soliman, emperor of 
the Turks. But moſt of theſe expedients, which 
he thought infallible, had, proved unſuccels- 
ful. The firſt had miſcarried by the death of 
Clement VII, and by the. election of a new 
Pope, whom it was not eaſy to gain to his inte- 


reit. The king of the Romans had fruſtrated the 


ſecond, by agreeing with the ele&or of Saxo- 
ny, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke ot 
8 As for the third, he could not 
hope much from thence, becauſe the king of 
England's intention was not to make war up- 
on the emperor, but, only to ſtand upon the 
defenſive. Conſequently, it was, in the em- 
peror's power to keep him quiet, by not at- 
tacking him firſt. The Turks, therefore, a- 
lone, could, properly, be ſubſetvient to his pro- 
jects. But, to rely upon them, it was neceſ- 
ſary to commence the war in Italy, otherwile 
it was not likely, Soliman would be perſuad- 


— 


\ 
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ed to begin it in Hungary. Upon this account 
he continued, at Conſtantinople, a negotiati- 
on, which was diſcovered by a letter intercept- 
ed by the duke of Urbino, who ſent it, im- 
mediately, to the emperor. In the interim, 
Francis ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution to at- 
tack the duke of Savoy, and open a paſlage to 
the Milaneſe; for he reckoned, the peace of 
Germany could not hold long ; that the empe- 
ror and Henry would never live in a good un- 
derſtanding; and that, when once the war 
was begun, the pope, the porentates of Italy, 
the king of England, would readily aſſiſt, to 
reduce the power of the houſe of Auſtria, with- 
in due bounds. Above all, he depended up- 
on the princes of the league of Smalcald, fan- 


cying they would embrace this opportunity, 


to free themſelves from their uneaſineſs, cauſ- 
ed by the advancement of that houſe. To this 
end, he continued his intrigues with them, 
and pretended to be ſo far enclined to their 
religion, that he was going to invite Melanct- 
hon into France, to confer with him. Bur 
withal, he plainly ſhewed he acted only upon 
political views, ſince he cauſed to be burnt, in 
France, thoſe that ſeparated from the church 
of Rome. In the interim, as there was ſome 
difference between Luther and Calvin, about 
religion, and as thoſe that were burnt, in 
France, were Calviniſts, the rigid Lutherans, 
not conſidering them as their brethren, ima- 
gined Francis might treat them with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, without loſing his regard for the 
Lutheran religion. Francis reſolving to ule 
his endeavours to re- conquer the duchy of 
Milan, attacked the duke of Savoy, and in 
the firſt campaign, took from him Savoy and 
la Breſſe. | 

Whilſt Francis was labouring to accompliſh 
his deſigns, Charles V. was forming vaſt pro- 
jects, which tended to no leſs than eſtabliſh- 
ing his dominion : over all Europe.  Indced, 
France and England being cloſely united to- 
gether, could have oppoſed a ſtrong fence a- 


gainſt his ambition; but he did not deſpair to 


diſunite them, in the end. That was his chief 
care, whilſt on one hand, he excited the Iriſh to 
a rebellion, and the king of Scotland to a rup- 
ture with England. But whilſt he was endea- 
vouring to embroil his enemies, in hopes of 
finding his account in it, he was himſelf un- 
eaſy with regard to Soliman, who threatened 
Germany, under pretence of ſupporting the 
intereſts of John de Zapol, whom he had cauſ- 
ed to be crowned king ot Hungary. On the 
other hand, he ſaw with extreme concern, the 
great progreſs of Haradin Barbaroſſa, the fa- 
mous corſair, who after expelling Muley Haſ- 
ſam, had made himſelf king of Tunis. Such 
a neighbour - could not but difquiet him, 
becauſe, to hinder ' him from ravaging the 


coaſts of Spain, Naples and Sicily, it would 


have been neceſſary, conſtantly, ro maintain 
a fleet in the Mediterranean, which could not 
be done without a great expence, and this 
would have diſconcerted his other deſigns. 
So, conſidering the war, he had reſolycd to 
wage with Haradin, as the moſt urgent affair, 
he made this ſummer, * expedition into A- 
12 
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frica, where he took the fort of la Goulette; 


www after which, he became maſter of Tunis, and 


Henry's 


diſpoliti- 


on, as to 


reſtored Muley Haſſem. 
Henry gladly ſaw the emperor engaging in 
wars, which, probably, would keep him long 


religion. employed; whereupon, he reſolved to improve 


this interval, to compleat the regulation of 
his domeſtick affairs, which were yet in a ve- 
ry doubtful ſtate. He had aboliſhed the pa- 
pal authority, and been declared ſupreme 


head of the church of England, by acts of 


parliament; but tho' by the conſtitution of 
the government, theſe acts ſeemed to be a- 
bove all contradiction, it was, however, but 
roo true, that this was not ſufficient. As re- 
ligion was concerned, and conſcience cannot 
be compelled, the ſtatutes themſelves wanted 
to be ſupported by force, that an outward 
obedience, at leaſt, might be paid them. It 
is certain, the uniformity, which appeared in 
the determinations of the parliament and cler- 
gy, was, in many, the effect of fear, rather 
than of inward perſuaſion; nay ſome, as Fiſher 
and More, were ſo hardy, as, openly, to diſ- 
approve theſe ordinances, and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeverity exerciſed upon them, ſtill per- 
ſiſted in the ſame opinion. It is true, theſe 
inſtances of rigour, to perſons of ſuch diſtinc- 
tion, made people ſilent; but were not ca- 
pable ot convincing them of the reaſonableneſs 
of the ſtatutes. Thus, tho' the king found no 
publick oppoſition, it was eaſy for him to ſee, 
that an obedience proceeding from tear, could 
latt no longer than compulſion ſubſiſted. On 
the other hand, he beheld, with concern, the 
triumph of the Proteſtants, who imagined, 
that after aboliſhing che papal authority, he 
was going to renounce all the errors they com- 
bated, tho' nothing was farther from his 
thoughts. In the interim, it was every where 
publiſhed, that he was upon the point of for- 
ſaking the antient religion; ſome aſſerting it 
out ot malice, to render him odious; and o- 
thers, becauſe they wiſhed it. To clear him- 
ſelf, therefore, from theſe imputations, at the 
very time he refuſed to recogniſe the pope's 
authority, he ordered thoſe, who were called 
Sacramentarians, to be burnt. By this conduct, 
he made himſelf hateful to the Catholicks and 
Proteſtants. As for the Proteſtants, he bore 
their iil-will without much concern; beſidss 
that, he feared them not, he approved of their 
doctrine, the articles only that oppoſed the 
papal authority, and their ſentiments of the 
tryers, with whom he was extremely incenſed, 
becauſe they laboured, with all their power, 
to alienate from him, the affections of his 
people. It is true, he valued and loved Cran- 
mer and Cromwell, with ſome others, who 
countenanced the reformation ; but he did not 
look upon them as Proteſtants, He believed 
them men of ſolid virtue and piety, who, 
preſerving the eſſential doctcines of religion, 
were delirous of reforming the abuſes crept in- 
to the church. But, as among theſe abules, 
he himſelf acknowledged only what concerned 
the pope and the fryers, he imagined the re- 
formers kept within the ſame bounds. They 


who perfectly knew him, took care not to di- 
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cover all their thoughts ; but, by conforming 1535. 
themſelves to his ſentiments, on theſe two arti- Wyo 


cles, they hoped to induce him, by degrees, to 
advance the reformation, when by their pains 
he ſhould become more enlightened ; for which 
ſon, the reformation began, in England, with 
theſe two points. As to the others, which 
had no relation to theſe, rhey were not med- 
dled with, during this reign, or, at leaſt, but 
ſlightly; and the reaſon is, becauſe Henry 
would never ſuffer his ſubjects to go greater 
lengths than himſelf. Burt to ſpeak the truth, 
his underſtanding was always directed by his 
intereſt; for if all the changes made in religi- 
on, in his reign, be examined, they will all 
be found to concur directly to eitabliſh an 
abſolute power over his ſubje&s ; which was 
ever the principal, and, perhaps, the ſole 
motive of his proceedings, when he perceived 
the rupture with Rome to be an admirable 
means to that end. Hence the enemies of the 
reformation took occaſion to ſay, it was eſtab- 
liſhed, in England, on political views. This 
may be true, if the perſon of Henry VIII, be 
only conlidered ; but, it does not follow, that 
they who promoted and embraced it, acted 
upon the like motive. Beſides, what was the 
reformation in Henry VIII's days? Only a 
bare renouncing of the papal power, whilſt 
thoſe were burnt that would have carried it 
farther. So, let what will be ſaid of Henry's 
perſon, and his motives to throw off the pa- 
pal yoke, I do not ſee that the Proteſtants 
are much concerned, to undertake his de- 
tence. | 
Henry finding that many of his ſubjects ap- 
proved not his conduct, would have been ve- 
ry glad to take from them the pretence they 
uſed, of the ſentence publiſhed againſt him, 
by the pope. To this purpoſe, he would 
have engaged all France to join with him, in 
procuring a revocation ; but that method was 
impract icable, and a reconciliation with the 
court of Rome no leſs ſo. He could never 
have reſolved to part with the title of head of 
the church of England, and the pope would 
never have conſented to an agreement, unleſs 
things were reſtored to their antient ſtare ; 
ſo lacy: ſeeing himſclt obliged to purſue his 
point, reſolved to overcome by torce, the 
obſtinacy of ſuch of his ſubjects, as retuſed to 
ſubmit to the laws lately enacted. Bur on the 
other hand, deſiring to purge himſelf of the 
impuration of hereſy, wherewith he was charg- 
ed, he affected to puniſh ſeverely, thoſe that 
embraced the new opinions. In this ſort of 
medium, which pleaſed neither party, he paſ- 
{ed the reſidue of his days. But this is ſaying 
too little; for it muſt be farther added, that 
conſidering himſelf as a pattern for his ſub- 
jets, he compelled them to keep within the 
ſame bounds, and would not ſuftcr them to 
believe more or leſs, than himſelt. 
It was impoſſible, that after ſuch a reſolution 
Henry ſhould not live in a continual miſtruſt 
of his ſubjects, which obliged him to have al- 
ways an on upon what paſſed in the king- 
dom. Moreover, he had likewiſe to guard 
againſt the emperor's attacks, who had openly 
threarencd 
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1535. threatened him. He was, ſenſible, if he were 
once engaged in a war, thoſe that durſt not 
look him in the face, during his proſperity, 
would not ſcruple to declare againſt him, if 
his arnis were unſucceſsful. The king of 
Scotland, his nephew, was. the perſon moſt to 
be feared. As for the king of France, who 
profeſſed himſelf his friend, and, indeed, was 
much obliged to him, he had ſhewn too plain- 
ly, how ſelf- intereſted his friendſhip was, to be 
relied on. They both intended to embroil 
the emperor, but with different views. Each 
meant to make his ally ſubſervient to his de- 
ſigns, and to improve the advantages which 
flowed from their union. Thus, Henry ſaw no 
reflource but in his own ſubje&s, among whom, 
however, there were many male-contents. 
But as he had acted for ſome time, with great 
haughtineſs, he found, if he relaxed on this 
occaſion, it would certainly be aſcribed either 
to his ſcruples, or to a ſenſe of his weakneſs, 
than which nothing could be more prejudicial 
to him. This conſideration, joined to his ſtern 
and haughty temper, rendered him altogether 
untractable. From thenceforward, he became 
fierce, cruel, inſenſible of his people's calami- 
ties, and executing without mercy, the laws 
dictated by himſelf to his parliament. In ſhort, 
he may, in ſome manner be ſaid, to be no 
longer the ſame king that had before reigned. 
All that can be alledged in his vindication, is, 
that he was often provoked by perſons, who, 
endeavouring to alienate the hearts of his ſub- 
jects, attacked him in the moſt ſenſible part, 
becauſe his whole reliance was upon the aſſiſ- 
tance of his people. 


The rea- It will, doubtleſs, be ſurpriſing to ſee, in 
ſon of the this reign, the Engliſh ſo patient and ſubmiſ- 
great ſub- ſive to their ſovereign's pleaſure, that hardly 
—_— * do we find, from the beginning of the affair 
unn wo of the divorce, that the parliament refuſed 
Henry, him any thing, tho' his demands were very 


extraordinary. But it is eaſy to diſcover the 
reaſon. Religion was the ſole cauſe. The 
king, as it was obſerved, kept a ſort of me- 
dium, with regard to religion ; but, as no man 
could believe it poſſible for him, to remain 
long, in that ſituation, thoſe who deſited the 
reformation, imagined they could not do bet- 
ter chan comply with him in all things, to in- 
duce him to advance it, by degrees; and, in 
like manner, the friends of the old religion, 
ſeeing ſuch beginnings, were afraid he would 
proceed, and theic oppoſition but make him 
finiſh his work the ſooner. So, each party 
ſtriving to gain him to their intereſt, there re- 
ſulted for him an authority, which none of his 
predeceſſors had ever enjoyed, and which he 
could not have uſurped, in any other circum- 
ſtances, without hazarding his crown But 
both partics were alike deccived ; for Henry 
kept in the ſame medium, all the reſt of his 
life, and made them both feel the ſad effects of 
that abſolute power they had ſo eaſily ſuffered 
him ro aſſume. It is true, he was always fo 
prudent, as not to act contrary to law; but he 
made uſe of his power to procure ſuch laws as 
he pleaſed, and then executed them withour 
mercy. This will frequently be ſeen, in the ſe- 
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' fences, for fear too great a ſeverity ſhould 


— 
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quel. But after ſhewing Henry's character 153 5. 
and motives, his actions muſt be related, which Www 7 
will confirm what has been obſerved. | 
Tho? the acts concerning the king's mar- The 

riage, and the papal power, bore the ſeal of 83 
the publick authority, they were very far from o cc 
* re approved. As they were not king. 
aſcribed ſo much to the two houſes, as to the 
king, on whom it was that the whole blame 
was caſt, Among all the male- contents, the 
monks were the moſt open, by their attempts 
to blacken him in the minds of the people. 
They could not bear his ſettingſhimſelfup in the 
pope's room, whom they had always conſidered, 
and ſtill did conſider, as their true head, not- 
withitanding the ſtatutes made againſt him. 
Theſe were the men that cauſed the pretend- 
ed Kentiſh propheteſs to ſay, if the king put 
= queen Catharine, and married another, 
he ſhould die in a month, and come to a tra- 

ical end. A Franciſcan, named Peto, preach- 
Ing betore the king, was ſo hardy as to tell 
him to his face, «That God's judgments he 


inſo< 
cc 


were ready to fall upon his head; that he lence of a 
was always ſurrounded with a croud of lying Franciſ- 
” 2 who foretold him good ſucceſs ; . 
ut for himſelf, like another Micaiah, he Wartet. 
* warned him, that the dogs ſhould lick his 
* blood, as they had done Ahab's.” This frier's 
inſolence, and the daily reports of the invectives, 
which were every where ſpread againſt him, 
provoked him extremely againſt them, as well 
as againſt thoſe that had the boldneſs to 
_ opprobriouſly of the acts of parliament. 
owever, he was very patient for ſome 4 7 
imagining that people would, at length, be 
calmed; * when he ſaw they did not ceaſe 
to aſperſe him, with all forts of calumnies, he 
called a council, to conſider how he ſhould be- 
have towards thoſe who affected to contradict 
the laws, and ſpeak evil of him. Some of the 
council were for taking no notice of theſe of- 


have a quite contrary effect to what he 
deſired ; but others repreſented to him the ill 
conſequences of ſuch a conduct. They ſhew- 
ed him, that theſe people's view was, to ſtir 
up the people againit him, to give the biſhop 
of Rome opportunity to aſſert his pretended 
authority, and, therefore, they were for put- 
ting the laws in execution, with the utmoſt 
rigour. The king himſelf was of this opinion, 
as moſt agreeable to his fierce and ſtern tem- 
per, which could not bear contradiction ; be- 
ſides, he ſaw to what he ſhould be reduced, in 
the end, if his enemies ſucceeded in their pro- 
ject to render him odious to the people. It is 
not, therefore, very ſtrange, that ſeeing him- 
ſelf, thus, provoked, he reſolved to treat wich 
rigour people, who laboured with all their 
wer to ruin him. 

The reſolution being taken of executing they, ang 
laws, without mercy, certain priors, monks, monks ex- 
and others, who had been too free with the ecured 
new ſtatutes, were apprehended, tried, and with ſome 
executed, according to the utmoſt rigour of the , _— 
laws; bur, at the {ame time, the king fearing Hall. 
left this ſeverity ſhould be aſcribed to the in- 
clination, he was charged with, for the new 

; religion, 
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1535. religion, affected to uſe the ſame rigour to thoſe leſs ſupported with temporal arms, which were 1535. 
Wy who had openly embraced the reformation, not yet ready, he deferred. the publiſhing of www 
and put them to death with the others; and, this bull, to a more convenient ſeaſon. 
at lait, to keep every one in awe, by an ex- But, tho? the bull was not publiſhed, as no An am- 
ample which ſhould make the boldeſt tremble, great care was taken to conceal it, it quickly _ 0 
he reſolved to deliver up to the rigour of the came to Henry's knowledge ; whereupon, he ,,q....c 
laws, Fiſher and Mote, then priſoners in the reſolved to join with the Proteſtants of Ger- Germany. 


tower. To this end, Fiſher was required to many, and keep the emperor employed in that Herbert. 


take the oath of ſupremacy, it being ſuppoſed 
he would refuſe it, as he did, indeed. About 
the ſame time Paul III. created him cardinal, 
tho* he had declared, that, if the cardinal's 


country. He, therefore, diſpatched Edward 
Fox to the league of Smalcald, whilſt Francis 
made uſe, for the ſame purpoſe, of William 
du Bellay, lord of Langeais. But ir was very 


hat was laid at his feet, he would not ſtoop to difficult for a good and hearty union to be - 
take it up. But the pope, whoſe view was to. formed between theſe two monarchs, and the N 
encourage ſuch as oppoſed the king, conferred, Proteſtants of Germany. The Proteſtants be 
however, that dignity upon him, with the meant only to preſerve the liberty of profeſſing B 
pompous elogy, that he conſidered him as the their religion unmoleſted, whereas the ſole 
cardinal of cardinals. This unſeaſonable ho- view of Francis and Henry was, to excite 
Fither is nour haſtened, in all likelihood, Fiſher's death, them yu the emperor, without any regard 
exccures, Who being condemned, was executed the 22d to the Proteſtant religion, which they were 
Burnet, of June, a month after his being made cardi- perſecuting in their kingdoms. It is true, to 
nal, and ſome days before the hat, ſent him gain the — they feigned an inclina- 
by the pope, came to London. After that, tion for their religion, and a deſire to eſtabliſh 
Sir Thomas More being required to take the it in their dominions; nay, Henry very much 
{ame oath, refuſed to reply, ſaying, © The improved the conformity of his ſentiments 
act of parliament is like a {word with two with theirs, concerning the papal authority; 
« edges; for if a man anſwer one way, it but the rigour wherewith chele two monarchs 
© will deſtroy the ſoul, and if he anſwer ano- treated ſuch of their ſubjects as had embraced 
© ther, it will deſtroy the body.” Upon his the new religion, deſtroyed whatever their 
Gir Tho. Ictuſal, he was condemned and executed. He ambaſladors could ſay. For this reaſon, the 
mas More was a man of great learning, and excellent the Proteſtants always inſiſted upon ſettling 
is execu- parts, but ſo addicted to jeſting, that even the the points which concerned religion, and con- 
ted. preſence of death could not make him lay aſide tinued to require, that Henry ſhould openly 
his uſual facetiouſneſs ; for, when upon the delare for the Augsburg confeſſion, that their 
point of being executed, he had laid his head union might be built on a ſolid foundation. 
on the block to receive the blow, he perceived, Henry feigned to approve of what they pro- 
his beard was got under his chin; whereupon, poſed, and to make them believe it the more, 
haſtily riſing up, he bid the executioner ſtay wiſhed them to ſend ſome ot their divines to 
a little, till he had put his beard aſide, ſince conter with thoſe of England. But he never 
having committed no treaſon, it was not juſt really intended to conform himſelf to their no- 
it ſhould be cut off. | tions; for he rather wanted the Germans, as 
Paul III. Whilſt theſe things paſſed, in England, well as the Engliſh, to learn of him what they 
excommu- pope Paul III, ſtill kept ſome correſpondence were to believe; and for this cauſe, the pro- 
Hens, with Sir Gregory Caſſali, who was at Rome, ject of the propoſed union was never executed. 
unh tho? without character. The pope earneſtly However, this negotiation made the pope and 
publiſhing wiſhed, that ſome expedient might be found ro the /emperor very unecaſy, who plainly ſaw, 
it. heal the breach made by Clement VII's roo that in attacking Henry, there was danger of 
Herbert. great precipitation, and conferred from time really engaging him to unite with the league 
to time with Caſſali. But when news came of of Smalcald. | 
the execution of the monks, and of Fiſherand But Henry did not depend ſo much upon fo- Henry 
More, for denying the king's ſupremacy, he reign aſſiſtance, as upon his own ſtrength. In the lays be- 
deſpaired of ſucceeding. He perceived there interim, as his ſubjects were daily corrupted 2 
was no more ceremony to be uſed, ſince all by the monks, who iniinuared to them, that ſuppreſſi- 
regard for him was thrown off in England, and he was going to overturn all religion, he re- on of the Seve! 
a ſettled deſign ſhewn of ſupporting what had ſolved to take all poſſible precautions, to pre- monaſte- — 
been done. So, to maintain the honour of vent the pernicious deſigns of theſe dangerous 5 _— 
his ſee, he drew up a thundering bull, excom- adverſaries. To this end, it was moved in ek. their 
municating Henry, and abſolving his ſubjects the council, whether it would not be proper ſes to 
from their oath. Moreover, he ordered all to ſuppreſs, at once, all the monaſteries. This Bas. 
the eccleſiaſticks to depart his dominions, and queſtion was debated with great warmth, by I 


the nobility to take arms againſt him. He 


put the kingdom under an interdict, and for- 
bid all Chriſtians to have any commerce with 


the Engliſh, He annulled all the treaties made 
by foreign princes, with Henry, before his 
marriage with Ann Bullen, declaring their 
iſſue already born, or to be born, illegitimate. 
In the interim, as he was ſenſible, theſe ſpiritual 
thunders would produce no great effect, un- 


ES 


reaſon of the two contrary parties in the coun- 
cil. Cranmer and Cromwell looked upon the 
ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, as a great ſtep 
to the reformation; but, on the other hand, 
the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſt; Lincoln and others, who had with re- 
luctance ſubſcribed to what had been done a- 
gainſt the pope, could not reſolve to conſent 
to this ſuppreſſion; for they ſaw, after _ 

| | the 


= 
. 
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1535. the kingdom would be irrecoverably loſt to the king, who, as ſupreme head of the church 1535. 
A the pope, without reckoning that the diſſolu- of England, diſcharged from their vows ſuch yay , 
| tion of the monaſteries might produce 78 as were proſeſſed under 24 years of age, and 
ran effects, with regard to religion. The allowed all the reſt to quit their hordes and 


ing having heard the arguments on both live like ſeculars, if they pleaſed. But as 


ſides, found he ſhould not be able to ſuppreſs 
the monaſteries all at once, without giving of- 


fence to the greateſt part of his ſubjects ; he, 


therefore, reſolved with himſelf, to accom- 
pliſh ir by degrees, and to begin with a 
thing abſolutely neceſſary ; viz,-ro remove the 


molt were accuſtomed to an idle lite, and per- 
ccived, when they forſook their monaſteries, 
they ſhould be forced to work for their liveli- 
hood, the liberty given them by the king, 
produced no great effect. Beſides, there were, 
doubtleſs, many, who, out of conſcience, 
thought not proper to uſe it. So, Henry was 


ka oh prejudice, in favout of the monks. 

He orders To this end, he ordered a general viſitation obliged to take other meaſurcs. | 

the mona · of the monaſteries, to know perfectly the ti- It was but this year, that cardinal Campe- Changs of 
1 


8 tles of their eſtates, the behaviour of the fry- gio loſt the biſhoprick of Salisbury, which was ſome 


Burnet, ers and nuns; how the rules of each order bog to Nicolas Shaxton, a friend to the re- ſhops. 
were obſerved, and other things of the like formers. Soon after, the ſee of Worceſter e. OY 
nature. He did not queſtion, this viſitation was taken from Ghinucci, an Italian, and con- 
would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable abuſes, ferred on Hugh Latimer, a great friend to 
which, being made publick, would ſenſibly Cranmer. John Hilſey was promoted to the 
diminiſh the people's veneration for the reli- ſee of Rocheſter, vacant by the death of Fiſh- 
gious, and pave the way to his deſign, He er, and Edward Fox to that of Hereford. 
was extremely incenſed with the monks, whom Among all the king's enemies, or enviers, Henry 
he looked upon as diſturbers of his repoſe. none gave him more uneaſineſs than his ne- tries to 
On the other hand, the hopes of profiting by phew, the king of Scotland, and not without Perſuade 
their eſtates, did not a little contribute, with- reaſon. During the whole time of that ny 

out doubt, towards his puſhing this affair with prince's minority, Henry had fomented the jand to 
great earneſtneſs. Thomas Cromwell was cho- troubles of Scotland, and even ſhewn, that his renounce 
en to manage this inquiry, by the name of deſigns tended to become maſter of that king- the pope. 
viſitor-general. This choice was a plain indi- dom. James was fully informed, and tho” he Buchanan. 


Several 


cation of the king's intent, ſince he employed 
a perſon who was utterly averſe to the monks. 
Cromwell having appointed ſubſtitutes, or 
commiſſioners, gave them very particular in- 
ſtructions, under 86 articles, and the viſita- 
tion began in October. It may be eaſily 
judged, that among ſo great a number of 
monaſteries as were in the kingdom, moſt of 
which had never been viſited but very negli- 
gently, many were found abounding with ir- 
regularities, as well in reſpect of the lives of 
the fryers and nuns, as in regard to the ob- 
ſervance of the rule, and the management of 
the temporalities. The viſitors, who were 
not their friends, and, doubtleſs, had orders 
to terrify them, told them, they were going 
to be expoſed to the king's utmoſt ſeverity, 
and the rigour of the law. Then, they ſug- 
geſted to them, that to ſave themſelves harm- 
leſs, and withal to hide their diſorders, the 
beſt way was to reſign their houſes to the 
king, who, upon that conſideration, would 
take care to provide for each, in particular. 
A good number of priors being terrified by 


abbots and the viſitors, choſe to follow their advice, their 


priors ſur- 
render 
their hou- 
ſes to the 
king. 
Burnet. 


monks agrecing to it, ſome to avoid puniſh- 
ment, others to enjoy their liberty, and ſome 
for want of reſolution to reſiſt. The reports 
of the commiſſioners were publiſhed, that all 
might be ſatisfied, the king had not without 
reaſon and neceſlity, ordered this general wit- 
tation. The truth is, in ſome monaſteries 
were diſcovered monſtrous diſorders and hor- 
rible crimes, not only with reſpect to the de- 
baucheries of the fryers and nuns, but chiefly 
on the account of the images and relicks, for 
which a ſhameful trade was driven to enrich 


the monatteries, by cheriſhing the people's 


ſuperſtition. This occaſioned an ordinance of 


ſhewed great regard for the king, his uncle, 
he let him ſee, however, he did not conſider 
him as a friend. Henry, therefore, was in 
danger, that, if the innovations in religion 
cauſed diſturbances in the kingdom, the king 
of Scotland would take occaſion to be reveng- 
ed, by aſſiſting the male- contents. This fear 
was the more juſt, as the emperor knowing 
the king of Scotland's diſpoſition, had already 
laboured to inſpire him with ſuſpicions and 


jealouſies of France and England; nay, he 


would have concluded a league with him, as 
I obſerved, had not Francis broken his mea- 
ſures, by procuring a peace between England 
and Scotland. But notwithſtanding this peace, 
Henry was always in diſtruſt of that quarter; 
and, to make himſelf eaſy, he formed the 
project, to inſtill into the king of Scotland the 
reſolution to follow his example, and renounce 
the pope's obedience. He conſidered this as 
a ſure means to preſerve, between the two 
kingdoms, a {ſtrict union, which would be 


very advantageous in his preſent circumſtan- 


ces. He ſent him, therefore, in the firſt place, 
a long letter, declaring the reaſons of his con- 
duct, with regard to the pope. Then, he 
diſpatched an ambaſſador, to propoſe an in- 
terview, fancying that a conference with him, 
would produce a greater effect, than whatever 
he ſhould ſay to him, by letter or ambaſſy. 
But tho the reformation had already crept 
into Scotland, James had no inclination to em- 
brace it. So, the ecclefiaſticks, about his 
perſon, eaſily diſſuaded him from accepting 
the interview, where they were afraid ſome 
things might paſs very prejudicial to their re- 
ligion. — the interim, James, not being 


willing openly to refuſe the conference, deſired 
by the king, his uncle, gave him hopes of his 
120 | conſent, 
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1535. conſent, after certain diſficulties, purpoſely 
WAV raiſed, were removed; bur, at the ſame time, 
he demanded of the pope, a brief, to forbid 
his having any interview with the king of 
England. When the brief came, he gave the 
king, his uncle, notice of ir, who, — 
prepared for his journey, was extremely of- 
ended at this refuſal. Hence ſprang a quar- 
rel between them, which I ſhall have occaſton 
to mention hereafter. | 
Death of Before I conclude the year 1535, I muſt 
che duke not forget to relate an event, which very much 
- bo — changed the face of the affairs of Europe; I 
bert mean the death of Franceſco Sforza, duke of 
Milan, which happened in the month of 
October. As this pririce left no iffue by Ca- 
thatine of Denmark, the emperor's niece, 
whom he had lately married, the duchy of 
Milan, as fief of the empire, was fallen to the 
emperor, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſed. So, 
the fears and jealouſies of the pope, the king 
of France, and the Venetiams, were revived on 
this occaſion ; each of theſe potentates having 
cauſe to fear the emperor would keep Milan 
for himſelf, or give it to his brother, the king 
of the Romans. In that caſe, Italy would of 
courſe, fall again into ſlavery, and the king of 
France lofe his hopes of recovering that duchy. 
To make them eaſy, the emperor declared he 
had no defign to keep Milan, but intended to 
preſent ſome prince with it, who fhould cauſe 
no ſuſpicion to thoſe that were concerned to 
preferve the peace of Italy. Afterwards, he 
wiſely made uſe of it for a lure to amuſe the 
king of France ; bur in reality he never deft- 
red to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of it *. 

1436. Queen Catharine ended her days the be- 
Death of ginning of the year 1536. Tho? her virtue 
dern Ca- had gained her an univerſal eſteem, ſhe died, 
tharine. however, little lamented by the publick, be- 
Lurnet. cauſe ſhe equally embarraſſed her friends and 
enemies. Before ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a 
very tender letter to the king, who ſeemed to 
be extremely moved with it ; but, in all ap- 
pearance, his grief was of no long continu- 
ance. He was very fond of her, when firſt 
married, her mildneſs and modefty having a 
greater influence upon him, than ſhe could ex- 
pect from her beauty, which was not extra- 
ordinary. In time, his affection abating, he 
treated her with indifference, tho' ever with 
much civility. At laſt, after he had reſolved 
to put her away, her obſtinate refuſal to com- 
ply with his will, made him conſider her as 
an enemy. Accordingly, he uſed her rigorou- 
ſly when the ſentence of divorce was pronoun- 
ced, even to the not ſuffering her to Keep ſer- 
vants, who treated her as a queen. Ar laſt, 
he publickly forbid to give her that title, tho 
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he was forced to connive at her diſobedience. 1536. 

The parliament meeting the 4th of Februa- Www 
ry, finiſhed the work begun, by aboliſhing A Parla- 
every thing relating to the: pope's power, not nder. 
to leave the leaſt pretence to acknowledge his 
authority. But the king had & farther view, 
viz. to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, as well to be 
revenged of the monks, and prevent their ill 
defigns, as to procure their eſtates. In all ap- 

earztice, the late viſitation of the monaſteries 
ad convinced him, that the monks were as 
unſerviceable to religion, as prejudicial to his 
affairs, in his preſent eircumſtances. 

As among the conſtitutions obſerved in the Reaſons 
chutch of — there were not a few that of alter- 
had 4 manifeſt relation to the papal authori- ing the 
ty, it was abſolutely neceſſary to annul them, _— 
and make others, which ſhould have for cation 
foundation; the king's ſupremacy. The par- 
liament had already paſſed an act, empower- 


ing the king to nomMate 32 commiſſioners to 


examine ſuch as were to be aboliſhed ; but 
the king had not haſtened this nomination, 
becauſe, by this confuſion, his authority was 
much more extenſive. Indeed, the papal 
power was aboliſhed by act of parliament, and 
yet it ſtill ſabſiſted in the conſtitutions, which, 
not being abrogated, threw the clergy into 
great perplexittes, becauſe they knew fot 
what to do. But this was what the king de- 
fired, that the clergy might be more at his 
devotion, fince he could equally proſecute 
them as guilty, whether they did or did not 
obſerve them. The parttament taking this 
contrartety into conſideration, would have eu- 
red it, by confirming the power formerly gi- 
ven the King, ro appoint commiſſioners to al- 


ter theſe confſtitutioris. This was a fort of re- 


proach fot his negligence, in that reſpec ; 

but he feigned not to mind it, and left the 

affair in the fame ſtate it was. | 
He had another thing in his thoughts, An a& for 

which affected him much more, viz. to exe- ſuppreſ- 

cute his deſign upon the motiks. In this ſeſ- {ing the 

fion, he repreſented to the parliament, that fers 

the great number of monaſteries in the king- Ad. pub. 

dom, were a burden to the ſtate, and earneſt- | 

ly defired them to remedy the evil, by ſach 

means as they ſhould judge proper. Where- 

upon it was enacted, that all houſes of 200 

pounds a year, and under, ſhould be ſuppreſſ- 

ed, and their effects given to the king. Of 

this ſort there were 376, and a revenue ot 

32000 pounds a year, fell to the crown, with 

above 100,000 pounds worth of plate, goods, 

ornaments of the churches, and the like. A 

new court was erected, called the court of the 

augmentation of the King's revenue, which 

was to take cognizance of all matters concern- 


* This year, Wales, which had, hitherto, been only a province to the Engliſh nation, was incorporated, united, 


and annexcd for ever to the realm of England. 


# In the title ſhe called him, my moſt dear lord, king, and husband, and concluded with ſaying, I make this 
vow, that mine eyes defire you above all things. “ She adviſed him to look to the health of his foul, She for- 
60 pac him all the troubles he had caſt her into. She recommended their daughter Mary to him, deſiring he would 
cc 


a loving father to her. She alſo deſired he would 


vide matches for her maids, who were but three; and 


ce that he would give her ſervants one year's wages more thin was due to them.” She was a devout and pious 
princeſs, and led a ſevere life. In her greatneſs ſhe wrought much with her own hand, and kept her women well 
employed about her, as appeared when the two legates came once to ſpeak with her. She came out to them with 
a »kein of (ilk about her neck, and told them ſhe had been within at work with her maids, Few fuch queens now 


- 


a-days! Burnct, 
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A reſolu- 
tion to ar 
the people 
hd 
bible in 
Engliſh, 
Burnet. 


The par- 
liament is 
diſſolved, 


act. 


XV. 


ing this new acquiſition. The erecting of a 
— for ſo ſmall à revenue, was à clear 9 
nce, dhe 1 had no deſign 0 c re, 
but IIA. ſeiſe the revenues of all the 
monaſteries, im the kingdom. 
The convocation fitting, as uſual, at the 
ſame time with the parliament, a motion was 
made there, that there ſhould be a tranſlation 
of the bible in Engliſh, to be fer up in all 
churches, and the ſame was approved: of. It 
mrrſt be obferved, the king's intent was only 
to ſhew the people, there was nothing con- 
trary to the holy ſcriptures, in what was done 
aguinſt the pope; — Cranmer, Cromwell, 
and the reſt of the reformers, had much far- 
ther views; for they hoped, when the bible 
was in the hands of the people, they would 
ſee their error in many other things, which, 
hitherto, had been deemed eſſential to religi- 
on. But they took care to hide their deſigns 
from the king, knowing how contrary they 
were to his; tor Henry was abſolutely againſt 
all reformation of doctrine, and, 
4 they were to bring him inſenſibly, and by 
grees, to what they deſired. They partly 
ceeded, but they fell extremely thort of 
what they had expected, at firſt; however, 
they thought it very conſiderable to obtain 
his conſent, that it ſhould be moved in the 
convocation, to gire the people the bible, in 
Engliſh, and to have cauſed the motion to be 


approved. As there was then no other 


verſion of the bible but Tindal's, made, at 
Antwerp, without the publick authority, the 
convocation petitioned the king for a 
tranſlation, which he was pleaſed to take up- 
on himſelf. 

Henry having obtained of the parliament 
all he defired, thought it time to diſſolve it, 
which he did the 14th of April, after having 
continued it fix years. Never had parliament 
held fo long, ſince the beginning of the mo- 
narchy, | 

The care Henry took, to ſecure himſelf 
from the cabals of the Monks, and his other 
domeſtick enemies, did not prevent him from 
thinking of his foreign affairs, and of means 
to avoid the emperor's attacks. Francis was 


| invading Savoy, and it was but too manifeſt, 


that his intent was to open a paſſage into the 
Milaneſe. But, as this was a great undertak- 
ing, conſidering the then ſituation of France, 
the emperor could not believe, he had enga- 
ged in it, without being firſt ſure of Henry's 
aſſiſtance. Wherefore, he reſolved to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours, to break their union. 
From the death of Sforza, he had continued 
a private negotiation with Francis, to reſign 
the duchy of Milan to one of his ſons, and 
ated fo artfully, that the treaty ſeemed. to 
be very near a concluſion. This could not but 
inſpire Henry with jealouſy ; for he plainly 
ſaw, if the negotiation ended to the king of 
France's ſatisfaction, he would be regardleſs 
of his intereſts. On the other hand, the em- 
peror no ſooner heard of the death of his 
aunt, qeeen Catharine, but he ſent and offer- 
ed Henry to renew their alliance, with a mu- 
tual oblivion of all that was paſſed. But, leſt 
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he ſhould be taken at his word, he required 
three conditions, which left him the li 
to prolong the affair as much as he pleaſed, 
his view being, only to ſow diviſion between 
Francis and Henry, by making them ſuſpici- 
ous. of each. other. The firſt of theſe condi- 
tions was, that ſhould be reconciled to 
the pope, to which end, he offered. his medi- 
ation. By the ſecond, he demanded a pow- 
erful aſſiſtance againſt the Turks. By the 
third, that, purſuant to their treaty, in 1518, 
he ſhould. join with him, in. the defence of 
Milan, againſt the attacks of the French 
king; Henry anſwered, that what had been 
done againſt the pope, could not be revoked ; 
that as ſoon as. Chriſtendom. ſhould be in 
peace, he would. act againſt the Infidels, as 
became a Chriſtian prince ; that he was ready 
to renew his alliance with the emperor, pro- 
vided it. was done. without prejudice. to the 
king of France, his ally, that being friend 
of both, he might be better enabled to la- 
bour the reconciliation, or, if he could not 
faceeed, to aſſiſt him that ſhould be unjuſtly 
attacked; that as to the reſt, he refuſed not 
to agree with the emperor, provided he 
would own the — came from him. The 
emperor perceivin enry was upon his 
guard, thought — fir to puſh this affair 
any farther. Indeed, Henry could eaſily 
ſee, his view was to ſet him at variance 
with France, ſince, at the very time theſe 
things paſſed, Francis imparted to. him the 
ivate negotiation, concerning the duchy of 
ian, Moreover, he warned him, that the 
intended to force him to return to 
the _ pope's obedience, and, it was only upon 
that condition, he offered to reſign the Mi- 


All theſe proceedings of the emperor, con- Henry 
vincing Henry that he. ſought occaſion to at- tries to ſide 
tack him, he reſolved to purſue his negogia- with the 


tion with the Proteſtants of Germany, to 
make him a diverſion in that country, which 
ſhould break his meaſures, with regard to 
England. Jo this ſame end, he had. ſent Ed- 
ward Fox to them, laft year; but they would 
not be his dupes, not imagining, as he would 
feign have made them believe, that he was in- 
clined to their faith, whilſt he ordered their 
brethren to be burnt, in England. So, not 
to be engaged, by faint hopes, to be ſubſer- 
vient to his deſigns, at their expence, they 
delivered, to his ambaſſador, the terms on 
which, they were willing to be ſtrictly united 
with him. The terms were, that he ſhould 
embrace the Augsburg confeſſion, and defend 
it, with all his power, in a free council ; that 
he ſhould approve of no place for holding the 
council, without their conſent; that if the 
pope called a council at his own pleaſure, 

enry ſhould join with them, in proteſting 
againſt it; that he ſhould accept the title of 
ProteCtor of the League ; that he ſhould never 
return to the pope's obedience ; that he 


ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies; that he ſhould 
find 100,000 crowns, for the occaſions of the 
league, and 200,000, if the war laſted any 
time; and, laſtly, they added, that when 

he 
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raw articles, they would ſend ambaſſadors, and 
| agree with him upon the reſt. 


Henry is © "Theſe propoſals threw Henry into ſome: 


at a loſs lexity; for he ſaw, the ſole view of the 
'x — R was, to ſupport their religion, 
1 and, that, however, was the thing which di- 
'F ſturbed him the leaft, being by no means ſa- 
| tisfied with the Augsburg confeſſion, and yet 
he perceived, in caſe he openly rejected it, 
there was no likelihood of his being able to 
join with the league of Smalcald. On the o- 
ther hand, it was his intereſt to continue this 
negotiation, as well becauſe the. Proteſtants 
might be ſerviceable to him, as to keep the 
| emperor in awe, by that conſideration. So 
li | his intereſt required, that, he ſhould, favour- 
| ably, hear theſe propoſitions ; but withal, he 
5 reſolved to inſert, in his reply, ſomething 
[| | which ſhould ard him occaſion to break, it 
| . he thought proper. He anſwered, therefore, 
that he was willing to furniſh the ſum requir- 
ed, in caſe a league, of which he would treat 
with their ambaſſadors; ſhould be concluded 
between him and the -Proteſtants ; that tho 
he was ſenſible; to what the title of Protector 
of the League would expoſe him, he was con- 
tent to accept it, provided there were, be- 
tween him and them, a conformity of doc- 
trine, otherwiſe he could not engage to de- 
fend a faith, of whoſe truth he was not con- 
| | vinced ; that, therefore, he defired them to 
[| ſend commiſſioners, with powers, to mitigate 
ſome articles of the Augsburg confeſſion, 
which he could not approve. oredver, as 
to the ſupplies, he required, that the en- 
gagement ſhould be mutual, whether he or 
they were attacked. In fine, he . demanded 
an authentick approbation of his divorce ; 
and their — to juſtify it, in a council. 
Theſe propoſals, on both ſides, were of a na- 
ture to keep a treaty long on foot. But, tho' 
the members of the league of Smalcald ſaw 
no great likelihood of a ſtrict union, they 
appointed, however, Sturmius, Draco, Bucer, 
and Melancthon, to go and confer with Hen- 
ry, and his divines. It was eſpecially pro- 
vided, in their inſtructions, that nothing 
ſhould be concluded to the prejudice of the 
emperor or empire. This negotiarion was 
interrutped by the death of Ann Bullen, which 
happened ſoon after, and, which very much 
altered the face of affairs, as well as the king's 
mind, in reſpect to the reformation, which 
ſhe openly countenanced. 

The king "The king was poſſeſſed, at the ſame time, 
_ in with two paſſions, a violent love for Jane Sey- 

ove with L 
Jane Scy- mour, maid of honour to the queen, and an ex- 
mour, and treme jealouſy of his wife. Very likely, the latter 
grows jca- was a conſequence of the former. When Ann 
tous of the Bullen's enemies found, ſhe no longer held in 
litten, the king's heart the place ſhe had formerly 
enjoyed, inſtead of fearing to accuſe her of 
unfaithfulneſs ro the king, her ſpouſe, they 
believed they ſhould pleaſe that ſpouſe, who 
began to be himſelf untaithful. It is certain, 
the king had loſt that affection for the queen, 
which made him ſurmount ſo many obſtacles 


to poſſeſs her; whether enjoyment had quench- 
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1536. he ſhould have declared himſelf uport-theſe 


ed this firſt flame, or the queen's indiſcretions 1536. 


given the king cauſe to ſuſpect her, he fo gave: 


imſelf over to jealouſy, that it was not in his 


-power to overcome it, or, perhaps, he never 


much endeavoured it. However this be, the 
occaſion was this. The queen had a great 
friendſhip for her brother, the lord Rochford, 
but could not indure his wife, who lived very 
ill with her husband, and had an infamous 
character, as will evidently appear hereafter. 
It was this lady that whiſpered in the king's 
ear, the firſt report that the queen was unfaith- 
fal, and had a criminal commerce with her 
brother, the lord Rochford. Theſe ſeeds fell 
upon a ſoil already prepared to receive 
them; for the king, now prejudiced by his 
gen for Jane Seymour, was overjoyed to 

nd in the pretended unfaĩthfumeſs of the 
queen, a means to procure the poſſeſſion of 
the perſon he loved. As ſoon as queen Ann's rl 
enemies ſaw how the king ſtood affected to- — 738 * 
wards her, they took care to ruin her quite, ſacrifice 
in his favour, by accuſing her of ſundry in- ber. 
trigues with her own domeſticks. Theſe enemics Burnet. 
were the ſame, with rhoſe of the reformation. 
They imagined, ſhe had put the king upon 
all his proceedings againſt the pope, on pur- 

ſe to favour the new religion. But tho? 

e had not done this, it was © Micient to heat 
her, that ſhe had been the cauſe, by inſpiring 
the king with love, ſince that had occaſioned 
Catharine's divorce, and conſequently all the 
innovations in religion. Policy might likewiſe 
enter into their project; for they were ſen- 
ſible, ſo long as Ann lived, ſhe would be an 
invincible obſtacle, to a reconciliation with 
Rome, whereas if ſhe were dead, they hoped, 
all difficulties would be eaſily removed. The 
duke ot Norfolk, inwardly burned with a de- 
fire to ſee religion again eſtabliſhed upon the 
ſame foot it was before theſe alterations, tho', 
like a good courtier, he took care not to diſ- 
cover it to his maſter. His quality, zeal, 
and credit, had made him head of the par- 


ty of the old religion, and, as he had the 


king's car, he could eaſily do ill offices to 

the contrary party; the king's jealouſy of the 

queen, was, too fair an occaſion to be ne- 

glected, ſince he could at once ſerve his party, 

and make his court to his maſter. So, it is 

commonly believed, this lord contributed moſt 

to the queen's ruin, becauſe among all her 

enemies, he had molt acceſs to the king. But, 

however, whether it was he, or another, the 

king was inſpired with a jealouſy which threw 

him into a ſort of fury. This is not very ſtrange, 

conſidering his temper, the molt 1mpetuous 

and moft impatient that ever was, The queen She is ac- 

was acculed of a criminal commerce, not only cuſed of 

with the lord Rochford, her brother, but alſo N 

with Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Fran- Bunc 

cis Weſton and William Brereron of the king's 

privy chamber, and one Mark Smcton, a 

muſician. It muſt be conſeſſed, the queen 

had ſome indiſcreet ways, which the king ne- 

ver minded, whilſt he was not prejudiced a- 

gainſt her, but which afterwards were too 

capable of confirming his ſuſpicions; beſides, 

as ſoon as he hearkened to what was ſaid a- 
| 5 gainſt 
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1536. gainſt her, probably, her enemies were very lous eden to madneſs, very likely, they who 1536. 
rw diligent to give an ill turn to her molt inno- were employed to examine her, gave her words wu 


cent words or actions. Without doubt, Hen- 


was ſome time tormented with jealouſy, be- 
fore he diſcovered it, but, at laſt, it broke out 
at the ſolemn juſts, held at Greenwich, from 


whence he ſuddenly withdrew, with ſigns of 
great anger, the cauſe whereof could not be 
gueſſed. It is likely, he had obſerved ſome- 


thing that confirmed his ſuſpicions, of which 


none but himſeclt took notice. Sanders ſays, 
the queen dropping her handkerchief, one of 
her gallants took it up, and wiped his face 
with ir; but this author is the only perſon 
that relates this circumitance. However this 
be, the king was no ſooner gone from the 
juſts, bat he ordered the lord Rochford, Nor- 
ris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton to be ar- 
reſted ; and, at the ſame time the queen was 


ſuch a turn and ſenſe, as favoured the — a 


deſigns, by pretending to ſet down the fi 


ſtance of her anſwers inſtead of her very words. 

As for the lord Rochford, all the evidence 
for his pretended familiarity with the queen, 
his ſiſter, amounted to no morey than that he 
was once ſeen leaning on her bed. 


ſwore he believed the queen innocent, and pe 


ton confeſſed, he had known the queen, car- 
nally, three times; but he was never confront- 
ed with her; nay, he was condemned before 
ſhe was brought to her tryal, that he might 
not be a witneſs. This makes very much for 
the queen, ſince it is not likely, ſuch an evi- 
dence would have been. volungarily neglected, 


When theſe men . Norris Pepoſiti- 


r on of the 


faſted in his afſeverition to his laſt breath. Sme- <omplices. 


__ confined to her chamber, and the next day had it been deemed as good-as-it appears to 
* conveyed to the tower. But what plainly be; but, probably, -1t was feared that: Smeton 
Eurnet. ſhewed the deſign of her enemies to deſtroy would retract, or the queen confound him, if 
her, was their procuring an order for the arch- brought face to face With her. The reſt plead- 
biſhop of Canterbury to retire to his palace, at ed not guilty; yet, -howeyer, were condemn- 
Lambeth, for fear, if he could ſpeak with the ed and execute. e 
king, he would find occaſion to vindicate her. Three days aſter, the queen and the lord The queen 
Snares are It is not ſurpriſing, this princeſs, in her fad Rochford, her brother, were tried by their is condem- 
hd for condition ſhould be diſordered, and having peers, the duke of Norfolk being lord high- 23 
— none to adviſe with, ſhould be enſnared by ſteward for that occaſion. The queen was Rochford. 


her enemies. Her uncle's lady, the lady Bul- 
len, was appointed to lie in her chamber, with 
whom ſhe was at great variance, and from 
this lady, who was placed there to watch her, 
it came to be known, that during her confine- 
ment, ſhe ſaid ſome things which helped to 
confirm the king's ſuſpicions. However, _ 

e 


on her examination, the poſitively denied, 


had ever been falſe to the king; only when 


the was told that Norris, Weſton, Brereton 


and Smeton had accuſed her, tho' ſhe might 
have eaſily ſeen it was purely to draw from 
her ſome confeſſion, the believed ſhe ought not 
to conceal certain things which had paſſed be- 
tween her and them. She ſaid concerning 
Norris, that asking him one day why he did 
not go on with his marriage, he anſwered, 
there was no haſte ; whereupon, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
plainly ſaw he was in hopes of having her, in 
cale the king died. This ſcems to argue 
there was ſome familiarity between her and 
Norris; otherwiſe, ſuppoling the truth of the 
fact, it is hard to conceive that a queen ſhould 
think of talking, thus, to one of her domeſticks. 

As for Smeton, the mulician, ſhe ſaid, he 
was never in her chamber but twice; that the 
laſt time ſhe ſaw him there, ſhe asked him 
why he was ſo ſad; and that in her converſa- 
tion with him, he had the boldneſs to tell her, 
« No, no, madam, a look ſuffices me.” 

As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the 
liberty to tell her, he loved her, and that the 
thereupon defied him. 

But after all, the queſtion is to know, whe- 
ther the regiſters from whence this examina- 
tion is taken are true, or whether the exami- 
nation was imparrtially written. Indeed, this 
doubt alone is not ſufficient to clear the queen; 
but then, when it is conſidered, ſhe had for 


adverſary a husband who was king, and jca- 


accuſed of proſtituting herſelf. ro, her brother, Hall. 


and four other men, and conſpiring the king's 
death ; but this laſt charge being without any 
foundation, it was not thought proper to inſiſt 
upon it. The queen and the lorn Rochford 
pleaded not guilty, and yet were condemned, 
without its being ever known upon what exi- 
dence the ſentence was grounded. Judgment 
was given, that the lord Rochford ſhould be 


beheaded and quartered; but, as for the 


queen, ſhe was condemned to be burnt or be- 
headed, at the king's pleaſure. | 


Very probably, the king believed the queen Remarks 
guilty, and under his preſent prejudice, ſigns on the ſen- 
and tokens were to him as good proofs; but can tence. 


the ſame thing be ſaid of the peers who condem- 
ned her > Did their conſcience ſuffer them to 
condemn a queen to death, upon barc ſur- 
miſes? I ſay ſurmiſes, ſince had there been ſolid 
proofs, they would very likely have been pub- 
liſhed, in order to juſtify a ſentence of this na- 
ture, which was unprecedented, 1n England. 
Such reſerve was not aſterwards uſed with re- 
gard to another of Henry's queens, who was 
really guilty of the like crime. All that. can 
be ſaid in favour of thoſe who paſſed ſentence 
on Ann Bullen, is, that their dread of turning 
againſt themſelves the king's fury, if they 
complied not with his humour, made them 
conſider ſigns as real proofs. It is obſervable, 
there were but 26 peers preſent at the tryal, 
tho' there were then 53, in Eugland, as ap- 
pears by the ſummons to parliament directed 
to them ſoon after. This gives occaſion to 


- conjecture, that, according to the method in- 


troduced by cardinal Wolſey, in the condem- 
nation of the duke of Buckingham, care was 
taken to remove thoſe, who were ſuſpected not 
to have fo much complaiſance as to gratity the 
king's paſſion, at the expence of their conſci- 
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ence. As for Dr. Burnet's ſaying, in his Hiſtory, 
that Ann Bullen's father was among her judges, 
it is known he retracted it afterwards. 


The ſentence was executed the 19th of wy 


May. Ann ſuffered death with great conſtan- 
cy, after a ſhort ſpeech to thoſe that were 
preſent, wherein ſhe neither confeſſed, nor de- 
nied the crime, for which ſhe was condemned; 
contenting herſelf with acknowledging her ob- 
ligations to the king, with praying for him, 
and deſiring the prayers of the people for her- 
ſelt. It is generally believed, her fear of 
drawing the king's anger on her daughter Eli- 
zabeth, prevented her from inſiſting upon her 
own innocence ; for, as ſhe knew the king's 
temper. perfectly, and could not vindicate her- 
ſelf, without charging him with injuſtice, ſhe 
was afraid Elizabeth would become the ſacri- 
fice of the king her father's reſentment. How- 
ever, this was the tragical end of Ann Bullen, 
whom ſome have vehemently detamed, and 
whoſe conduct others have as carefully juſtifi- 
ed, without any. poſſibility yet of knowing, 
for certain, whether ſhe was guilty or inno- 
cent. The enemies to her daughter Eliza- 
beth, and the reformation, have blackened 
her reputation as much as poſſible, imagining 
thereby to give a mortal wound to the — 
ſtant religion. For a contrary reaſon, the 
Proteſtants have forgot nothing that could 
conduce to give of her, a quite different idea. 
But both have reaſoned upon a falſe principle, 
ſince the goodneſs of a religion depends not 
upon the life and converſation of the profeſſors. 
For my part, if I may ſpeak my opinion, 1 
can never believe, the peers, her judges, had 


ſufficient evidence to condemn her, as guilty of 


defiling the king's bed. However, it cannot 
be denicd, that by ſome familiarities unbe- 
coming a queen, ſhe gave too great an advan- 
tage over her. As ſhe was young and hand- 
ſome, without doubt ſhe was not diſpleaſed to 
ſee the effect of her beauty upon all ſorts of 
people, imagining that the love ſhe inſpired 
them with, greatly heightened her merit. 
We ſec roo many ladies liable to this infirmi- 
ty. Be this as it will, it is certain, the ſpirit 
of party, has not a little contributed to the 
diverſity of opinions, concerning the queen. 
Had the not countenanced the reformation, 
ſhe would have, undoubtedly, fewer accuſers 
among the Catholicks, and had ſhe led the 
king to perſecute the reformed, not many of 
theſe would undertake her vindication. This 
is the way of the world. People are innocent 
or guilty, according to the party they are of. 
But beſides this general cauſe, a particular 
reaſon may alſo be found in the carriage of 
Ann Bullen. She was of a very gay temper, 
which had charmed the king, but which, at- 
ter ſome years of enjoyment, ſerved only to 
raiſe his jealouſy. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied ſhe had very good qualities, 
and, particularly, great charity to the poor, 


had given 2000 pounds. A circumſtance in 
the ſtory of her death, ſhews, likewiſe, ſthe 
had a very tender conſcience. After ſhe was 
condemned, ſhe fell upon her knees to the 


4 


lady Bullen, her ſiſter-in-law, and conjured 1536. 
her, for God's ſake, to tell the princeſs Mary, www 
the begged her pardon for her ill- uſage of 

her. This charity, and this tenderneſs of 
conſcience, would little become a woman, who 

ſhould have had a ſhametul and criminal com- 

merce with four men and her own brother; 

but they would be very conſiſtent with great 
indiſcretion and a little coquetry. 

Tho' the king had procured the queen's Henry 
condemnation, he was not ſatisfied ; for he nulls his 
was pleaſed to give her, before ſhe died, a „ich ©, 
freſh cauſe of mortification, by annulling their Bullen. 
marriage. To this end, he cauſed her to be Hall. 
turned ſo many ways, that, at laſt, the con- 
feſſed a contract between her and the lord 
Percy, now earl of Northumberland, tho' that 
lord proteſted, upon his ſalvation, there never 
was any formal promiſe of marriage between 
them, It was believed this confeſſion was 
drawn from her, by an intimation, that the 
king would, on no other condition, be pre- 
vailed with to mitigate that cruel part ot her 
ſentence of being burnt, into the milder part 
of being beheaded. However this be, upon 
this ſame confeſſion, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. was forced to paſs a ſentence of divorce 
between the king and her, and declare their 
daughter Elizabeth, illegitimate. What is 
moſt ſtrange in the king's proceedings, is, the 
artifice he uſed, in cauſing the queen to be 
condemned before her marriage was nulled. 

Had the ſentence of divorce been paſled be- 

fore the tryal, ſhe could not have been con- 
demned tor adultery, ſince her marriage with 

the king muſt have been conſidered only as a 
concubinage. But Henry had acquired ſuch 

an abſolute ſway, over his ſubjects, that his 

will was the ſole mcaſure of juſtice and law; 

nay, he ſo little regarded the publick, and his 

own reputation, that he married Jane Sey- The king 
mour the next day after Ann Bullen's death; Warrics 
wherein he expreſſed a paſſion which ſerved 1 ; 
greatly to juſtify the deceaſed queen. 5 "pe 

The death of Ann Bullen revived the hopes The prin- 
of Mary, the king's daughter, by his firſt wite ceſs Mary 
Catharine. Her attachment to the queen, 8 
her mother, and her obſtinate refuſal to ſub- n, 
mit to the late acts of parliament, had quite Herbert. 
thrown her out of the king's favour, who 
could not bear contradiction. But the late e- 
vent cauſing the friends of Rome, to imagine 
the king might be reconciled to the pope, 
they adviſed Mary to accommodate herſelt to 
the times, for fear of loſing the fruit, this 
change might produce. As there was nothing 
now that obſtructed the union of the king 
with the emperor, it was hoped the act, which 
declared her illegitimate, might be repealcd, 
provided ſhe made her ſubmiſſion to the king, 
her father. To this end, ſhe reſolved to write 
a very humble and reſpectful letter to the 
king, proteſting, for the future, ſhe would 


have no other ſentiments but his. But Hen- 
to whom, a few days before her diſgrace, ſhe 


ry not ſatisfied with a ſubmiſſion expreſſed in 
ſuch general terms, inſiſted, betore he reſtored 
her to favour, upon her ſigning certain arti- 
cles, which ſhe had, hitherto, rejected; viz. 
the ſupremacy, the renunciation of the Op 
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1536. of Rome, and the unlawfulneſs of her mo- 
» tmker's marriage. Mary tried all poſſible ways 
to be excuſed ; but, at length, finding the 
king remained inflexible, ſigned them, 
tho contrary to her opinion, in hopes that 
the ill ſhe committed in acting againſt her 
conſcience, might be productive of much good. 
As for the princeſs Elizabeth, then about 
three years old, ſhe was diveſted of the title 
of Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had enjoyed 
from her birth. However, the king ſtil] con- 
tinued to educate her, at court, with all the 
care and tenderneſs of a father. 
A parlia- A new parliament meeting the 8th of June, 
1 an act was paſſed to ſettle the ſucceſſion, that 
act of ſuc- Made, after their marriage, being void by the 
ceſſion. ſentence ot divorce between the king and Ann 
Hall. Bullen. By this new act, the other was re- 
pealed, and the iſſue of the king's two firſt 
marriages declared illegitimate, and diſabled 
from ever inheriting the crown; moreover the 
act confirmed Ann Bullen's ſentence, as be- 
ing grounded upon very juſt cauſes, and ſet- 
tled the crown, atter the king's death, upon 
the iſſue of queen Jane, or of any other queen 
whom he might afterwards marry. Finally, 
they gave the king full power to declare the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, cither by his letters 
patents under the great ſeal, or by his laſt 
will, ſigned with his hand; and, it any 
ſo deſigned to ſucceed in default of others, 
ſhould endeavour to uſurp upon thoſe before 
them, or to exclude them, they were declared 
traytors, as were alſo thoſe who ſhould main- 
tain rhe lawfulneſs of the former marriages. 
Hence it may be eafily gueſſed, with what an 
abſolute ſway Henry then ruled, ſince, with- 
out any examination, the parliament approved 
of all his actions, and granted him even more 
than he deſired, by giving him power to ſet- 
tle the order of his ſucceſſors. By that, it was 
in the king's power to replace Mary and Eli- 
zabetli in ſuch order, as he plcaſed, or exclude 
them entirely. This is a clear evidence, that 
the parliament had nor juſtice and equity ſo 
much in view, as pleaſing the king. 
wh When pope Paul III. heard of Ann Bullen's 
e r death, h ined hopes of a revocation of 
tries ro death, he entertained hopes 
make up What had been done, in England; and, there- 
mattets fore, declared his thoughts to Sir Gregory 
hows Caſſali, formerly the king's ambaſſador, and 
Burn. Aſter ſome excuſes concerning the ſentence of 
excommunication which he had given, but was 
not yet publithed, told him, he would willing- 
ly cloſe with any expedients that ſhould be 
deemed proper, to procure a good agreement 
between the king and him. But Henry, who, 
ſome few years before, would have done much 
to obtain the pope's tavour, was now of ano- 
ther mind ; nothing being capable of inducing 
him to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the authority ac- 
quired over the clergy, as well as over the reſt 
of his ſubjects, and which rendered his power 
| more extenſive than he expected, at firit. On 
Statutes the contrary, entirely to deſtroy the pope's 
againſt the expectations, he na" the parliament to con- 


SE firm, by two new acts, whatever had been 


ply ; Shaxton, with much indiſcreot pride and vanity. 


done againſt him. By the firſt, all perſons 1536. 
were to incur the on of a Præmunire, Who 
{ 


endeavoured to reſtore, in England, the autho- 
rity of the biſhop of Rome; and all officers 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical were commanded, 
under ſevere penalties, to puniſh thoſe who 
ſhould dare to violate this ſtatute. The ſe- 


blood-royal, without the king's licenſe firſt 


Thomas Howard, the duke of Nortolk's bro- 
ther, to whom Margret Douglaſs, the king's 
niece, and danghter to the queen of Scotland, 
then living in the Engliſh court, had plighted 
her faith, without acquainting the king, her 
uncle. Henry offended at their boldnels, ſent 
them both to the tower, and to prevent the 
like for the future, procured the foremen- 
tioned act. By the ſecond, it was provided, 
that all uſurpations of the parliament upon the 
royal authority, before the King was 24 years 
ct age, might be repealed by letters patents 
under the great ſeal. Thus, both houſes of 
parliament employed their whole authority, to 
give the ſovereign a power, which his pre- 
deceſſors had never enjoyed, as it they had 
been afſembled for that purpoſe. 
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king's re- 


lations. 


But it was not only with reſpect to the cis The cler- 
vil government, that the bounds of the royal gy ap- 
authority were enlarged ; for the clergy, un- Prove of 


willing to yield to the parliament, in that 


the king's 
divorce. 


point, uſed the ſame endeavours to become Burnet. 


agreeable to the king, by approving all his 
proceedings. 


The convocation being met, at the ſame 


time, confirmed the ſentence of the invalidity 


of the king's marriage with Ann Bullen, upon 
the ſame ground which had ſerved to procure _ 


it, viz. a pre- contract with the lord Percy, 
tho that lord denied it upon oath. 
A few days after, the lower houſe of con- 


Com- 


vocation ſent to the upper houſe 67 opinions, plants 
which they thought worthy to be condemned ; againſt 


and, at the ſame time, the deputies made the refor- 


1 1 1 mers. 
great complaints againſt rhoſe who were for Bunt. 


making innovations in religion. Theſe com- 
plaints were levelled, at Cranmer, Cromwell, 
Shaxton, Latimer, and ſome others, who were 
noted as heads or promoters of the retorma- 
tion, tho' they were not named *“; and care 
was taken, to mix with theſe 67 opinions, 
moſtly drawn from the doctrine of the Luthe- 
rans, ſeveral tenets of the old Lollards and 
the Anabapritts, to inſinuate, that thoſe who 
were complained of, embraced them all alike; 
the enemies of the reformers hoping to make 
them forfeit the king's favour, who afſccted a 


* Burnet obſerves, that Cranmer promoted the reformation prudently and ſolidly ; Latimer, zealouſly and Gm- 
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t536. great tigour againſt ſach as were termed here- 
| Ways ticks, After the death of Ann Bullen, they 
| ſcarce doubted that all whom ſhe had loved or 
| 
| 


protected, would ſhare in her ruin; but they 
were diſappointed in their expectations ; for 
Cranmer and Cromwell were never more in the 
king's favour, whoeven gave preſently after to 
| Cromwell, a freſh mark of his etteem, by con- 
| ſtituting him his vice-gerent in all eccleſiaſtical 
matters. So, the convocation's complaints, 
inſtead of being prejudicial to the reformation, 
or reformers, ſcem rather to have increaſed the 
credit of the two heads, This was quickly 
perceived, when it was ſeen that they had per- 
ſuaded the king to advance the reformation, 
by retrenching, in the publick worſhip, ſuch 
ceremonies as were not founded upon the word 
of God. This reſolution being taken, the king 
acquainted the convocation, that he wiſhed 
them to examine the ceremonies, to the end 
ſuch as were uſeleſs and inſignificant, might 
be retrenched. 
Articles Bur thoſe who were againſt the reformation, 
ms On had a much greater 8 to be alarmed, when 
3 che ling ſome days atter, Cromwell brought into the 
the cler- 
* upper houſe of convocation, articles drawn by 
Yiolingth. the king himſelt, containing ſundry alterati- 
ons in the doctrines, with orders to examine 
them, and report to the king the reſult of 
their debates. Then it was, that the two 
parties openly divided, the one to promote, 
and the other to oppoſe the reformation. 
Cranmer was at the head of the firſt, being 
ſupported by Goodrich, biſhop of Ely, Shax- 
ton ot Sarum, Latimer ot Worceſter, Fox of 
Heretord, Hilley of Rocheſter, Barlow of St. 
David's. Lee, archbiſhop of York, was chiet 
of the ſecond; aud with him were Stokeſly, 
| biſhop ot London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gar- 
diner of Winchetter, Longland of Lincoln, 
Sherburn of Chicheſter, Nix ot Norwich, Kite 
of Carliile. "Theſe, who were private favour- 
ers of the pope's intereſt, mill hoping a recon- 
clliation with Rome, ſtrenuoully oppoled all 
innovations, for fear the breach thoula become 
wider. But this party lay under a great diſ- 
advantage, as Cromwell and Cranmer, who 
had the king's ear, ſuggeſted to him, that 
molt of the abuſes which they deſired to be a- 
boliſhed, directly tended to ſupport the pope's 
uſurpations. In ſhort, atter many debates, 
the convocation agreed upon certain articles, 
which were digeſted in form of conſtitutions, 
the ſubttance whereot was as tollows : 
Conſtituti- I. The holy ſcriptures are laid down as 
ons made the foundation of faith, jointly with the three 
| by te creeds, the Apoſtles, the Nicene, and Athana- 
= Her 4 n. ſian, and the tour firſt general councils, 
| II. The neceſſity of baptiſm is citabliſhed 
| in the ſecond, which torbids alſo, to repeat it. 
4 III. In the third, penance is reckoned ne- 
| ceſſary to ſalvation, conſiſting of contrition, 
auricular confeſſion, and amendment of life. 
IV. The fourth eſtabliſhes, as a fundamen- 
tal doctrine, the real preſence of Chriſt's bo- 
dy, in the cucharitt. 
V. In the fiſth, it is ſaid, that juſtification 
is attained by regeneration, which conlilts of 
contrition, ſaich, and charity. 
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VI. It is appointed in the ſixth, that ima- 1536; 
ges ſhould ſtand in the churches, but that 
incenſing, kneeling, and offering to them, peo- 
ple ſhould not do it to the image, but to God 
and his honour. * 

VII. In the ſeventh, ſaints are to be ho- 
noured, but without believing, ſuch things are 
to be obtained at their hands, as belongs only 
to Cod to beſtow. 2 | 

VIII. In the eighth, ſaints are to be pray- 
ed to, provided it be done without ſuperſtiti- 
on. The days ſet apart for their memories 
are to be obſerved ; unleſs the king ſhould leſ- 
ſen the number of them, which it he did, it 
is to be obeyed. 

IX. The ceremonies uſcd in the church, 
are to be retained, as the veſtments of the 
prieſts, holy- water, holy-bread, bearing candles 
on Candlemas-day, by — on Aſh-wed- 
neſday, bearing palms on Palm-ſunday, creep- 
ing to the croſs on Good- friday, and kifling it, 
hollowing the font, and other exorciſms and 
benedictions. 

X. The tenth declares it good to pray for 
the dead, but that it is neceſſary to correct 
the abuſes advanced under the pretence of 
purgatory, the pope's pardons, maſſes {old in 
certain places, or before certain images. In 
fine, that fince the ſtate and place of ſouls at- 
ter death, are unknown, they ought to be re- 
commended to God's mercy, in general terms 
only. 

1 heſe conſtitutions being preſented to the The king 
king, who corrected them in ſeveral places, approves 
were ſigned by Cromwell, Cranmer, 17 bi- them. 
ſhops, 40 abbors and priors, and 50 archdea- 
cons and proctors of the lower houſe of convo- 
cation, among whom was Polydore Virgil, arch- 
deacon of Wells, author of a Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, publiſhed atterwards by the king's order. 

Their publication occaſioned great variety of 
cenſures. Thoſe that deſired a reformation The opini- 
had gained ſome ground, with reſpect to ima- ons of the 
ges and purgatory, but, chiefly in, that the und ehe 
{criptures were made the ſtandard ot faith, be- A | 
cauſe they hoped from that principal, to draw Burnet. 
one day very great conſequences. Bur the de- 
terminations concerning auricular confeſſion, 
and the real preſence ot Chriſt's body, in the 
euchariſt, troubled them extremely; for not 
only were theſe articles direcely contrary to 
their ſentiments, but they ſaw how difficulr it 
would be to meddle with them again, by rea- 
ſon of the king's prejudice, who belicved them 
unqueitionable. Lhe other party were under 
an unſpeakable conſternation, to ſce articles ſo 
long ſince determined, brought under exami- 
nation, the papal authority aboliſhed, and the 
exiſtance of purgatory called in queſtion. Thus 
theſe conſtitutions pleaſed neither party. The 
one thought the reformers had acted too faintly 
in not advancing the retormation, and could 
not forbear blaming their compliance, in ſut- 
tering doctr ines ſo repugnant to truth, to be 
eſtabliſhed. But it was anſwered, that every 
thing could not to be done at once, and that 
it would have been imprudent, obſtinately, to 
require that the errors, the pcople were not 
yet ſenſible of, thould be ſuddenly ene 
lie 
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1536. 'The other party were very angry, alſo, with 

WV the biſhops, for ſo baſely abandoning truths, 
255 embraced for ſo many ages, by the Catholick 
church. But, indeed, it was not in the pow- 
er of either to act otherwiſe; for the king him- 
ſelf managed the whole, having ſettled in his 
cabiner-council, what he thought fit to alter or 
keep. But there was not any in this council 
that dared to oppoſe his opinion, or believed 
ir prudent to combat his ſentiments, for fear 


a too great oppoſition, ſhould produce a quite 
contrary effect ; and, all that could be done, 


was to try to enlighten the king gently and in- 
ſenſibly, without ſtriving to bring him, by a ſort 
of compulſion, to what was thought reaſonable. 
The king Before the convocation broke up, the king 
being cited mmunicated to both houſes, a ſummons he 
©. a1; had received to a council, which was to meet, 
ſes wich at Mantua. The pope, without conſulting him, 
the convo- had called this council, in concert with the 
cation. emperor, and was to preſide by his legates. 
Burnet. 80 Henr might well expect to loſe his cauſe 
before ich a council, had he been ſo unwiſe 
as to ſubmit to its deciſions. Indeed, he had 
appealed from the pope to a general council ; 
bur there are many queries to be reſolved, in 
order to know whether this called at Mantua, 
was lawful, and fortified with a ſufficient au- 
thority. In the interim, before he anſwered 
the ſummons, he was pleaſed to adviſe with 
the clergy, who, after mature deliberation, 
The cler- preſented to him a writing to this effect; that 
gys au- a true and lawful general council, was a very 
2 t. good means to preſerve the peace and union of 
my church ; but. before a council was called, 
it was neceſſary to conſider, firſt, who had au- 
thority to call it; ſecondly, whether the rea- 
ſons for calling it were weighty; thirdly, who 
ſhould aſſiſt as judges ; fourthly, what ſhould 
| be the order of proceedings; fiſthly, what 
doctrines were to be diſcuſſed. Then, it was 
declared, that neither the pope nor any prince 
in the world, had power to call a general coun- 
cil, without the conſent of all the ſovereigns, 
The king in Chriſtendom. According to this declarati- 
i 5 on, Henry publiſhed a proteſtation againſt the 
proteſts , f 
gainſt the council, which was to meet at Mantua, ſpeak- 
council of ing very plainly and freely of the deſigns and 
Mantua. conduct of the pope ; and concluded with ſay- 
ing, that he could not conſider as free and ge- 
neral, a council where the biſhop of Rome 
ſhould preſide, which ſhould meer in a ſuſpect- 
ed place, and which muſt be compoſed only 
of a ſmall number of prelates, till the war be- 
tween the emperor and France was ended. 
The 18th of July, the parliament was pro- 
3. rogued, after a ſeſſion but of 30 days, wherein, 
Prorogued. however, ſeveral acts of moment were paſſed. 
Reginald At this time cardinal Pole was in high re- 
Pole falls pute for his learning and eloquence. His name 
res _ was de la Pole, but every were, except in Eng- 
Burner” land, he is ſo well known by that of Polus, that 
he cannot be called by any other, without 
danger of confounding the reader. He was de- 
ended of Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
and favourite to Richard II“. From that time, 
this family had been continually advanced, fo 
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that in the reign of _ VI, the earl of Suf- 
folk was honoured with the title of duke. Af- 
ter that, a lord of this family married a daugh- 
ter of the duke of Clarence, brother to Ed- 
ward IV. Of this marriage was born, among 


other children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, 


the cardinal I am ſpeaking of, who, conſequent- 
ly, was couſin to the king. Being a younger 
brother, he was deſigned for the church, tor 
which alſo his natural quallities rendered him 
very proper. In his younger years, he made ſo 
great progreſs in all the ſciences, that the king 
intending to raiſe him to the higheſt dignities 
of the church, conferring on him the deanery 
of Exeter, with ſeveral other benefices, that 
he might go and finiſh his ſtudies abroad. He 
went firſt to Paris, where he ſtaid ſome years, 
and forfeited, in ſome meaſure, the king's fa- 
vour, for refuſing to concur with his agents, 
in procuring the determinations of the French 
univerſities, in the affair of the divorce. 
Notwithſtanding this, he returned into Eng- 
land, where he aſſiſted as dean of Exeter, at 
the convocation, which acknowledged the king 
ſupreme head of the church of England. There 
is even reaſon to preſume, he was not of the 


number of thoſe who oppoſed this new title, 


becauſe he kept his deanery ſeveral years aftcr. 
Ar length, he travelled into Italy, and lived 
ſome time at Padua, where he conttacted a 


friendſhip with Bembo, Sadoletti, and other 


celebrated wits. The reputation he accquired 
in that country, made the king deſirous to re- 
call him, intending to reward his merit, which 
was univerſally known; but Pole ſtill declined, 
on ſome pretence or other, to comply with the 
king's defire. Art laſt, finding delays could 
prevail no longer, he was forced to write to 
the king the true reaſon of his refuſal, which 
was, he could not approve either of his divorce, 
or ſeparation from the apoſtolick ſee. Henry, 
who was extremely deſirous to gain him, ſent 


him a writing, containing his apology, and 


the reaſons of his proceedings againit the 


po . Upon which Pole wrote his book De 
nitate Eccleſiaſtica, wherein he takes the 


liberty to ſpeak of the king, in very otfenſive 


terms, comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, 


and exhorting the emperor and the reſt of the 
princes, to turn their arms againſt him. He 
was not ſatisfied with ſending him his book, 
in manuſcript, but cauſed it to be printed and 
publiſhed. Henry provoked, as may be cali- 
ly judged, at ſuch a violent and diſreſpect- 
fl behaviour, tried to allure him into Eng- 
land, by writing to him, how much he eſtecm- 
ed his book, deſiring him withal to come and 
explain ſome difficult paſſages, by word of 
mouth; but Pole took care not to be, thus, 


inſnared. So the king perceiving this artifice 


took no effect, diveſted him of all his diguitic:, 
the loſs whereof was amply repaired by the 
pope and the emperor, Some time after, he 
was rewarded with a cardinal's hat. He there- 
by became ſtill more attached to the pope's 
intereſt, and a greater enemy to the king, 
who not being able to reach his perſon, made 


Cardinal Pole was no ways related to de la Pole, duke of Suffolk. The cardinal's father Sir, Richard Pole, 
knight of the Garter, was a Welſhman, and married Margaret, daughter to the duke of Clarence, &'4 
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1536. his family and Kindred feel the effects of his 
Wy ww indignation. | 
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the people, tho the king ſtrove to give them 1538. 
ſome ſatisfaction, by re-endowing 31 of theſe Www 
houſes. 

Whilſt people were in this fermentation, 
the king publiſhed, in the name of the vice- 


The ſup- Ihe ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries, en- 
preſſion acted in the laſt ſeſſion of the late parliament, 


| Injuncti- 
of the leſ- was not executed till Auguſt, tho' the com- 


ons to the 


ſer monaſ- clergy. 
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Burnet. 


miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, had re- 
ceived their inſtructions, in April. Probably, 
the king had a mind to ſee the ifſue of the 
new parliament, before they 'proceeded. As 
their report was ſuppreſſed in the reign of 
queen Mary, it cannot poſitively be faid, 
what it contained. Thus much is certain, 
the adherents of the pope, and the old religi- 
on, accuſed them of committing numberleſs 
extortions and robberies, and of making falſe 
reports of what they diſcovered, in this viſi- 
ration, to leſſen the horror of their oppreſ- 


ſions. This may be partly true; nay, it is 


not unlikely, that theſe men, either from a 
deſire to make their court to the king, or 
from a greedineſs to enrich themſelves, ex- 
ceeded their inſtructions; and, on the other 
hand, it is alſo probable, their accuſers highly 
2 the crimes laid to their charge. 
owever this be, immenſe numbers were ex- 
tremely diſpleaſed at the ſuppreſſion of fo 
many religious houſes, which were had in 
great veneration. All the friers of-theſe ſup- 
preſſed houſes, who wiſhed to become ſecu- 
lars, had a diſpenſation from the king, and 
the reſt were removed to the larger monaſte- 
ries, which were untouched. The churches 
and cloyiters were pulled down, and the ma- 
terials {old to the king's ule. 
It may be eaſily judged, the monks ſpared 


They found ir the more eaſy, as great diſ- 
contents reigned every where; for the nobi- 
lity and gentry took it very ill, that the king 
ſhould have the lands of x @ ſuppreſſed mo- 
naſteries, moſt part whereof were founded by 
their anceſtors ; beſides, they were deprived 
of the conveniency of providing for their 
younger children, when they had too many, 
and of lodging, as they travelled, in theſe 
houſes, where they were always well entertained. 
The poor murmured ſtil] louder, becauſe mul- 
titudes lived by the alms, which were daily 
diſtributed in theſe houſes. In ſhort, the de- 
vout bigots thought, the ſouls of their ance- 
{tors muſt now lie in purgatory, ſince ſo many 
maſles, which were Aid for their deliverance, 


were aboliſhed, by the ſuppreſſion of the mo- 
naſteries. | 


pains to excite the people to rebel. 


gerent, ſome injunctions to regulate the be- 
haviour of perſons, in holy orders, many of 
whom led very irregular lives. Theſe injunc- 
tions, contained nothing but what had been 
ordained by ſeveral ſynods, and yet the cler- 

were extremely offended, becauſe they 
could not endure to ſee themſelves ſubject to 
the orders of the vice-gerent, by whom, they 
ſaid, they were going to be inſlaved, much 
more than by the pope. Thus, the inferior 
clergy, the monks, and the bigots, being e- 
qually concerned, in what had been done, and 
in what, very probably, was intended to be 
done, inſpired thoſe on whom they had any 
influence, with a ſpirit of rebellion, which 
quickly broke out into a flame. 

The firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire, where 
Dr. Mackerel, prior of Batlings, drew after 
him a great body of men, whom he headed, 
under the name of Captain Cobler. The re- 
bels ſent their grievances to the king, in a 
very humble manner, telling him, they ac- 
knowledged his ſupremacy, and were content 
he ſhould enjoy the renths and firft-fruirs of 
the livings, but, withal, prayed him, to ad- 
viſe with his nobility, concerning the redreſs 
of their grievances. This was taxing the 
king, indirectly, with following the counſels 
of Thomas Cromwell, who was of a mean 
extraction. "Theſe grievances were, that he 
had ſuppreſſed a great number of monaſte- 
ries ; that large ſubſidies had been granted, 
by parliament, without any occaſion; that he 


Herbert, 


An inſur- 
rection in 
incoln- 
ſhire. 
Hall. 


admitted into his council, perſons of mean 


birth, whoſe ſole view was to enrich them- 
ſelves, inſtead of conſulting the good of the 
ſtate ; that ſeveral biſhops had ſubverted the 
antient faith, and embraced new doctrines, at 
all times condemned by the church; and, that 
having ſcen ſo many religious houſes plunder- 
ed, they were afraid the churches would un- 
dergo the ſame fate. 

The king returned an anſwer to theſe griey- 
ances, in a large manifeſto. But, as his rea- 
ſons were grounded upon principles, not ad- 
mitted by the male- contents, the manifeſto 
had no great effect. In the interim, the king 
was greatly embarraſſed; his troops were ſew, 
and he had certain advice, that a like inſur- 


The diſ- The court hearing of theſe murmurs, en- rection was preparing in Yorkſhire, and other 
orders of deavoured to compoſe them, by publiſhing neighbouring counties. He ordered, how- 
red the diſorders, diſcovered in theſe houſes ; but ever, the duke of Suffolk to march, tho' 


h 


ouſes 
ubliſhed. 
urnct. 


this ſignified nothing. Beſides, that theſe re- 
ports were deemed very.much aggravated, it 


was faid, why were not theſe abuſes ſeverely 


puniſhed, and retormed, without deſtroying 


whole houſes for ever? At laſt, Cromwell 


found an expcdicnt to allay theſe diſcontents, 
in great meaſure, by adviſiug the king, to ſell 
the lands of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, at 


very caſy rates, and oblige the purchaſers, un- 


der ſevere pcnaltics, to keep up the wonted 
hoſpitaliry. But this expedient was not ca- 
pable of entirely appealing the murmurs of 


with very few troops, and try to ſtop the 


The king's 


manifeſto. 


Speed, 


progreſs of the rebels; but the duke finding 


himſelf too weak, thought it more proper, 
to endeavour to appeaſe the commotion, by 
way of nogotiation, than by arms. So, when 
he ſent to the male-contents, the king's reply 
to their grievances, he took occaſion to let 
them know, they ſhould not deſpair of par- 
don. Upon which, ſome of their heads pri- 
vately ſent him word, they had joined with 
che rebels only to reclaim them, wherein they 
hoped to ſucceed, provided the king would 

be 
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Www duke diiliked not this overture, which afford- 
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on his part, he aſſembled as many as poſſible, 1536. 


ed him an opportunity to write to the king, 
and ſollicit him in their behalf, offering, how- 
ever, to march agaiaſt the rebels, if he was 
ordered. At the ſame time, the king receiv- 
ed news, that the Yorkſhire-men had taken 
arms, and as he feared the others would join 
them, made haſte and iſſued out a proclama- 
tion, granting an abſolute pardon to all that 
ſhould return to their homes. The proclama- 
tion ſucceeded, according to expectation; for 
the rebels, immediately, diſperſed, and ſo 
freed the king from great perplexity. Some, 
however, choſe rather to join the Yorkſhire 
rebels, than accept of the pardon. 

The inſurrection of Yorkſhire, was much 


dangerous more dangerous, than that of Lincolnſhire, 
rebellion in This laſt ſeemed to have been accidental and 


ſudden ; the other was, in purſuance of a ſet- 
tled deſign, wherein were concerned ſeveral 
perſons of note, who only waited, before they 
declared, to ſee how the people, in general, 
were diſpoſed. One Robert Aske, a man of 
good judgment, headed the male- contents of 
thoſe parts, where the diſtance of the court, 
and the neighbourhood of Scotland, render- 
ed the people more bold than elſewhere, be- 
ſides, that the monks had ever been in more 
credit, in the northern counties, than in all 
the reſt of the kingdom. Since July, Aske 
had tried to gain the lord Dacres, who had 
amuſed him, ſome time, with hopes that his 
negotiation would ſucceed. Probably, this 
lord ſent the king the firit notice of the plot. 
At laſt, the male- contents took arms, and aſ- 
ſembled, in very great numbers, about the 
end of Auguſt, juſt after the Lincolnſhire re- 
bellion broke out. When they ſaw themſelves 
ſtrong enough, they would not ſuffer the lords 
and gentlemen to remain neuter, at home, 
but forced them either to fly, or join with 
them, and ſwear they would be true to the 
cauſe, for which they intended to fight. This 
cauſe was, properly, religion, as they plainly 
intimated, by putting a crucihx in their ban- 
ners; beſides, they re-citabliſhed the monks, 
in ſome of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries. As 
they met with no oppoſition, becauſe the 
king's forces were employed againſt the rebels 
of Lincolnſhire, they made great progres 
at firſt, and ſtill much greater, after Rich- 
mondſhire, Lancaſhire, the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, and the county of Weſtmoreland, en- 

aged on their ſide. George Talbot, earl of 
hn, was the only perſon that ventur- 
ed to take arms for the king, without receiv- 
ing his commiſſion, tho he was not ignorant, 
that, at ſuch a juncture, his proceedings 
might be miſinterpreted. Bur, as he meant 
well, he hoped the king would forgive a fault 
committed, purely, for his ſervice ; and, in- 
deed, the king ſent him a commiſſion, con- 
ſtituting him his lieutenant againſt the rebels. 
At the (ame time, he ordered the duke of 
Suffolk not to ſtir from Lincolnſhire, leſt the 
male-contents there, ſhould think of joining 
thoſe of the north. Moreover, he gave com- 
miſſions to ſeveral lords to levy troops, whylit, 


in order to form an army, the command. 
whereof he deſigned for the duke of Nor- 

folk; but, either from the backwardneſs of 

the people, or for {ome other reaſon, the ar- 

my was not ſufficiently numerous to reſiſt the 

rebels. 

Whilſt the king was making his prepara- The arch- 

tions, Aske was not idle; for he approached my of 
Pontefract- caſtle, where the archbiſhop of York, 3 
and Thomas, lord d' Arcy, were, and forced d' Arcy, 
them to ſurrender the place. As theſe two ſurrender 
lords were reckoned well- affected to the pope, Pontefract, 
many believed they were not ſorry, that the — Qed 
want of proviſions furniſhed them with a pre- 1441... 
tence to deliver Pontefract to the rebels, an 
march, with them, in their other expeditions. 
Soon after, Aske took alſo York and Hull, 
and, by fair or foul means, obliged all the 
nobility of the country to join his army. Thus, 
this affair grew, daily, more important, and 
the court became apprehenſive, that the reſt 
of the kingdom would follow the example of 
the northern counties; and this apprehenſion 
was the more juſt, as, at the ſame time, there 
were, in all parts, men who made it their bu- 
ſineſs, to ſpread reports capable of inciting 
the whole nation to rebel, by putting them 
in fear of the utter ſubverſion of the religion 
they had, hitherto, profeſſed. 

n the interim, the king choſe to amuſe the The king 
rebels, till his army was ready. The 2oth of g de 
October, he ſent a herald with a proclama- tebels. 
tion, to be read to the troops. Aske gave ; 
the herald audience, ſitting in ſtate, with the 
archbiſhop. on the one hand, and the lord 
d' Arcy on the other; but when he heard the 


contents of the proclamation, he ſent him a- 
way, without ſuffering him to publiſh ir. 


Henry finding matters were in an ill way, 
diſpatched the duke of Norfolk, with what 
troops he had aſſembled, which were to be 
joined by thoſe commanded by the earl of 
Shrewsbury, and ſome others, levied in haſte, 
by the marqueſs of Exeter. But theſe three 
ſmall bodies bore no proportion to the forces 
of the rebels. So the king found himſelf o- 
bliged to publiſh a proclamation, command- 
ing all the nobility to meet him, at North- 
ampton, the 7th, of November. In the inte- 
rim, Aske, at the head of 30,000 men, ad- 
vanced towards Doncaſter, where the duke of 
Norfolk, tue marqueſs of Exeter, and the earl 


of Shrewsbury, were encamped, with 5000 


men only, and having no other refuge, but to 
defend the paſs of the river, between the two 
armies; but, as it was fordable, in ſeveral 
places, they would, doubtleſs, have been ex- 
tremely embarraſſed, if a great rain, which 
fell very ſeaſonably, had not made the river 
unpaſſable. This was, certainly, a very for- 
tunate accident for the king; for, if his troops 
had been defeated, on this occaſion, as it was 
very likely, conſidering their ſmall number, it 
would have done him an unſpeakable damage. | 
I have before obſerved, that the duke of Sentiments 
Nortolk approved not of the alterations made — 
in religion; and, therefore, it could not but EY 
be very diſagrecable to him to N the Norfolk. 
| king's 
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arms, in a cauſe which he could not diſlike. 
In the interim, he ſaw himſelf in a very dan- 
gerous firuation, ſince he was as much afraid 
of conquering as of being conquered. In rhe 
firſt caſe, a victory over the rebels would in- 
fallibly ruin the party he ſecretly ſavoured. In 
the — caſe, he ran the riſque of bein 

ſuſpected by the king, and forfeiting his fa- 
vour. Happily for him, his inability to 
hurt the rebels; freed him from this embarraſſ- 
ment, by affording him a pretence to proceed 
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and every one was in fear of being one of the 1526. 
four whom the king had reſerved ; and in- 


deed, the king had no other view than to ſow 
diſcord among them, and make way for the 
treaty at Doncaſter, which they accepted, at 
laſt, and ſent their 300 deputies thither. The 
court had expected, theſe deputies would ne- 


g ver agree about their demands, and ſo would 


afford the time that was wanted; but, as it 
was eaſy for the leaders to diſcover the court's 
intention, they gave the deputies their in- 
ſtructions in writing, from which they were 


with them, by way of negotiation. As he not to depart. Theſe inſtructions contained 
held intelligence with ſome of their leaders, 10 demands, which the depuries made, at 


he ſo ordered it, by their means, that they the conference held, at Doncaſter, the 6th of 
came to a reſolution ro preſent a very humble December. | | 
petition to the king; that done, they ac- I. They demanded a general pardon, with- 20 * 
quainted the duke with it, intreating him to out any exception. 3 
econd ir, with his intereſt. The duke readily II. That a parliament ſhould be held at : 
granted their requeſt ; but told them, that to York. 
obtain a favourable anſwer from the king, there III. That a court of juſtice ſhould be erect- 
muſt be a ceſſation of arms, during which he ed there, that the inhabitants of the northern 
took upon him to go himſelf and preſent their counties might not be brought to London up- 
petition. This propoſal being accepted, the on any law-ſuit. 
ceſſation was concluded, and the duke depart- IV. That ſome acts of the late parliaments, 
ed for London. Ar ſuch a juncture, this ceſ= which were too grievous to the people, ſhould 
ſation was very advantageous to the king, be- be repealed, 
cauſe his army being very weak, he wanted V. That the princeſs Mary ſhould be de- 
time to raiſe more forces. For this very cauſe, clared legitimate. | 
many of the rebels ſeeing that, contrary to all VI. That the papal authority ſhould be re- * 
reaſon, the king had leiſure given him to aſ- eſtabliſhed upon the old foot. 
ſemble his troops, and imagining they were VII Thar the ſuppreſſed monaſteriesſhovld 
betrayed by their leaders, withdrew to their be reſtored to their former ſtate. Pra 
homes. VIII. That the Lutherans, and all innova- Bel 
The diſcord which began to ſpread among tors in religion, ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely. 
the rebels, gave the king ſome hopes of com- IX. That Thomas Cromwell, and Audley, 
ing off, _ eaſy terms; and, therefore, he lord chancellor, ſhould be removed from the 
delayed ſending an anſwer to their petition, council, and excluded from the next parlia- 
expecting their army would diſperſe, by de- ment. 
ces. But the leaders perceiving, at length, X. That Lee and Leighton, viſitors of the 
at the court purpoſely prolonged the nego- monaſteries, ſhould be impriſoned, and brought 
tiation, and that thoſe delays muſt utterly ruin do account for their briberies and extortions. 
their affairs, renewed their hoſtilities, and re- As the deputies had not power to qualify The con- 
olved once more to attack the royal army. theſe demands, ſo the king's commiſſioners ference 
Flag this reſolution been executed, it would were not authorized to grant them; the king breaks up. 
ve, probably, changed the face of affairs took care not to deftroy, in a moment, the 
ery much; but another great rain ſo ſwelled work of many years. Thus, the conference 
the river which parted the two armies, 'that it ended, without any fruit. The duke of Nor- 
vas not poſſible for them to paſs it. The king folk was very ſorry to ſee, that the affair was 
hearing of this, thought it neceſſary to give like to be decided by arms. He heartily 
them ſome fort of ſatisfaction, for fear they wiſhed, the king would grant the rebels all 
ſhould execute their reſolution before he was their demands; but knew too well, his hu- 
ready. To this end, he ſent them an anſwer mour and character, to venture to make him 
to their petition ; but it was expreſſed in ſuch ' ſuch a propoſal. In the interim, he was ex- 
general terms, that they could not depend up- tremely embarraſſed; for he mutt either betra 
on what was promiſed therein; and at the the King's intereſt, or reſolve to fight the re- 
ſame time, he propoſed, that if they would bels, contrary to his own inclination, and with 
ſend 3oo deputies to Doncaſter, commiſſioners * great danger of a defeat; at leaſt, he could not 
ſhould meet them there,' and treat of a peace. avoid, purſuant to the intent of the court, to 
His view was to gain time, in hopes the 300 © prolong the affair till the king was ready to 
| deputies would diſagree, and their diſſention, march, and then he ſaw, the ruin of the re- 
by prolonging the negotiation, give him time bels was inevitable. In this perplexity, he 


The emp 
or arrive 


to prepare his army. A few days 'after, the 
duke of Notfolk returning to Doncaſter, ſent 
word to the rebels, that he had brought them 
a general pardon, 10 only excepted, ſix of 
whom were named, and four not; but this 
pardon was unanimouſly rejected, becauſe the 
fix perſons named, were ſome of the heads, 


choſe to write to the king, that the number 


of the rebels daily increaſing, there was dan- 
ger of their making ſome attempt, which ic 
would be difficult to reſiſt ; and, therefore, to 
prevent the threatened miſchief, it was his 
opinion, if his highneſs pleaſed, that ſome of 
their demands ſhould be granted. Upon this 

letter, 


He offers 
cfore the 

Pope and 
Cardinals, 
to decide 
iS quarre 
With the 
rench 


King 7 in 
ungle 
combat. 
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1536, letter, the king impowered him to offer them 
WW a general pardon, without exception, and pro- 
miſe them, in his name, that the next parlia- 

ment ſhould be held in the north; but withal, 

he ordered him not to make uſe of theſe re- 

- medics, except in extremity, and when there 

was no other reflource. Ihe duke receiving 

theſe powers, thought proper to uſe them 


without delay, ſince it was the only way to 


free him from his preſent embarraſſment ; for 
he was unwilling, openly, to betray the king's 
intereſts, and, on the other hand, did not care 
to be inſtrumental, in the rebels deſtruction, 
whoſe ſentiments he approved, tho? he durſt 
not ſhew it. So, after having, by his corre- 
ſpondents, prevailed with the leaders to com- 
ply with the king's offers, the agreement was 
concluded, and every man returned to his 
home, to the great ſorrow of the monks and 
bigots, who had expected quite another thing 
from their efforts, to excite the people to re- 
bel. But this agreement hindered not the 
friers and eccleſiaſticks of thoſe parts, from 
continuing to foment, among the people, a 
ſpirit of rebellion, which broke out again, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. Something muſt now 
be ſaid of the emperor's affairs, with the king 
of France, wherein all Europe was concerned. 

When Francis I. began the war, in Savoy, 
about the end of the laſt year, the emperor 
was, in Sicily, upon his return from his Tunis 


The affairs 
between 
the empe- 
ror an 
Francis, 
Bellay. 


Savoy. This made him chuſe to try to cool 
the king of France's ardour, by a negotiation, 
till he could aſſiſt his ally. The death of 
Franceſco Sforza, which happened in the inte- 
rim, furniſhed him with an opportunity, He 
intimated to the French ambaſlador reſiding, 
at his court, that he would nor diſpoſe of the 
duchy of Milan, till he knew the king of 
France's ſentiments. Francis being informed 
of it, demanded the duchy for his ſecond. ſon, 
the duke of Orleans, and rhe emperor put him 
in hopes, he would give it to his third fon, 
the duke of Angouleſme, upon certain terms, 
which left it in his power to prolong the ne- 
gotiation, as much as he pleaſed ; and, in- 
deed, he amuſed him in this manner, till 
April, 1536, one while inſiſting upon the per- 
ſon of the duke of Angouleſme, another while 
ſeeming inclined to confer the duchy on the 
duke of Orleans. Francis willing to end this 
affair, and knowing, the emperor intended to 
go to Rome, ſent the cardinal of Lorrain for 
a poſitive anſwer, but leſt the events of the 
war thould bring ſome obſtacle to this negotia- 
tion, he ordered admiral Brion, who com- 
manded in Piedmont, to ceaſe hoſtilities. 
The empe- Whilſt the cardinal of Lorrain was on his 
e Nantes journey, the emperor arriving at Rome, went, 
"= a few days after, to a publick conſiſtory, 
m otters, which was afſembled at his requeſt; and 
_—_— there, before the pope and the cardinals, he 
CLIT inveighed againſt the king of France, intima- 
to decide ting, he was the ſole author of the wars thac 
his quarrel had afflicted Europe, ever fince his acceſſion 


3 to the throne. He thence took occaſion to 

king, in fay, that inttead of ſhedding fo much innocent 

lngle blood, it would be better to decide their quar- 
bas 


Combag, '. 1455s 
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expedition, but unable to aſſiſt the duke of 
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rel by ſingle combat, with ſword and poig- 1536. 
nard, in their ſhirts, in ſome iſland, or in aa 
boar ; but the next day, the French ambaſſa- 
dor demanding whether he deſigned to chal- 
lenge the king, his maſter, he anſwered, he 
had no ſuch intention, but meant only, that 
the expedient he propoſed, ſeemed ro him 
—_ reaſonable — a War. * 

me time after, the emperor being at . 
Sienna, the cardinal of Latein wetted on kun, wad. 
and in his audiences, diſcovered he had never torces. 
intended to give the duchy of Milan to a 
prince of the royal family of France ; where- 
tore, he wrote to the king, that he was to ex- 
pect wat. And, indeed, the emperor was now 
aſſembling all his forces, propoſing to bring 
three armies into the field, one in Piedmont, 
which he intended to command, in perſon, 
another in Picardy, and a third in Champagne. 
This deſign was already ſo publick, that Francis 
could not be ignorant of it; fo, believing the 
emperor meant to make his moſt powerful ef- 
fort in Picardy, he recalled the greateſt part 
of his army, in Piedmont, having ordered 
Turin, and his other conqueſts in that country, 
to be well ſtored with ammunition. 

The French troops quitting Piedmont, the n n 
emperor cauſed Turin to be inveſted, and du- ek 
ring the ſiege, headed his army, and marched marches 
towards Provence. Francis, who was then at into Pro- 
Lyons, ſpeedily provided Maiſcilles with ne- Vence. 
ceſlaries, and ordered two camps to be forti- 
fied, one at Cavaillon, commanded by the 
marſhal de Montmorency, the other at Va- 
lence, where he came himſelf, There he re- 
ceived the ſad news of the death of his ſon, 
the dauphin, poiſoned by Montecuculli. 

The emperor having entered Provence, took The em- 
Aix, and then laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which peror be- 
was begun the 25th of Auguſt, and raiſed the 2 1 
gth of September. He had ſo ill taken his 204 rigs? 
meaſures, that not knowing how to ſubſiſt his che ſiege. 
army, in Provence, he was forced to retire in 
the utmoſt diſorder, not without danger ot be- 
ing defeated in his retreat, if Fiancis had 
thoughr proper to attack him. He came to 
Genoa the 2d of October, and imbarqued for 
Spain. This was the ſucceſs of the P:ovence 
expedition, which he had becn long medita- 
ting, and by means of which he hoped to give 
a mortal wound to France. 

Whilſt the emperor was waging war in Campai 
Provence, the count of Naſſau ente;ed Picar- in Picafdy. 
dy with an army of 30,000 men, and took 
Guiſe by ſtorm ; atter that, he beſieged Pe- 
ronne, which was relieved by the duke of 
Guiſe. 

Francis returning to Paris, with unſpeakable Marriage 
ſatisfaction, ar having diſappointed the empe- of the 
ror's deſigns, met upon the way James V, £98 of 
king of Scotland, who was come to demand —— 1 
his daughter Magdalen, in marriage. He was dalen f 
not without great difficulty prevailed with to France. 
grant his requeſt, becauſe the princeſs being Buchanan. 
ſickly, it was thought marriage would but 
ſhorten her days. However, the king of 
Scotland expreſſing a very earneſt deſire for 
the marriage, it was concluded, in December, 
and the nuptials were celebrated the iſt of Ja- 

| 1a K nuaty, 
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1537. nuary, 1537. Let us return now to the affairs 
Www of England. 
0 ki The northern rebellion was appeaſed, but 
Weed with in ſuch a manner, that the cauſe {till ſubſiſted, 
the rebels, the male- contents having received no redreſs 
Herbert, of their grievances, except only that the King 
had promiſed to call a parliament in the north, 
which he never intended to do. The pre- 
rence he uſed was, that they left in the mona- 
ſteries the monks, they had reſtored; but this 
was a precarious excuſe, if ever there was one, 
ſince it was not their buſineſs to turn them 
cout, but the king's, who had the power in his 
own hands, whereas they had. nothing more 
to ſay, after quitting their arms. The king 
knowing how the people of the north ſtood at- 
fected, ordered the duke of Norfolk to re- 
main there with his army, to keep them in 
awe. So the duke was employed for ſome 
time, with cauſing perſons of all conditions to 
{wear to be true to the king, a very improper 
remedy for ſuch fort of evils, ſince the ſame 
compulſion which extorts oaths from a diſcon- 
rented people, ſerves alſo for pretence to break 
them upon occaſion. In the interim, Aske, 
who had commanded the rebels, was ordered 
to court, where he was well received; but the- 
lord d' Arcy, who had not ſo readily obeyed 
the like order, was ſent to the tower, upon 
| his arrival at London. 
* * Soon after, two gentlemen of the north, 
on on. Nicholas Muſgrave and Thomas Tilby, put 
= i. themſelves at the head of 8000 male-contents, 
Hall. and appeared before Carliſle, in order to take 
the city ; bur being repulſed, and thereupon 
ſuddenly attacked by the duke of Norfolk, 
they were entirely routed. Muſgrave had the 
good fortune to eſcape, but Tilby and 74 o- 
thers, taken with him, were hanged on the 
walls of Carliſle. Sir Francis Bigod and one 
Halam, with another body of rebels, attempt- 
ed, at the ſame time, to ſurpriſe Hull ; but 
2 made priſoners themſelves, and exe- 
cuted. 
Aske and "Theſe attempts rendered the king ſo fierce, 
the lord that he put to death Aske and the lord d'Ar- 
_ cy, notwithſtanding the general pardon to ap- 
Herbert, Peaſe the firſt inſurrection. The lord d'Arcy 
accuſed the duke of Norfolk of favouring the 
rebels, which,. N was too true; but the 
duke cleared himſelf, or rather, the king 
thought not fit, ſtrictly, to examine this accu- 
gix of the ſat ion. In the interim, as he knew, the em- 
families of peror was contriving ſome plot in Ireland, he 
Kildare gave order that Thomas Fitz-gerald, ſon of 
* * the late earl of Kildare, and five of his un- 
Ma. cles, after a long impriſonment at London, 
ſhould ſuffer death for a terror to the Iriſh ; 
but the earl of Kildare's youngeſt ſon had the 
good fortune to eſcape, and fled, for refuge, 
to cardinal Pole. 
The king. The king could not be perſuaded but that 
ürives to It was the monks, who moſt contributed to 
8 6 reſerve and foment the people's diſcontents. 
all the He conſidered them as the chief authors of 
= the late inſurrections, and, conſequently, as 
Burner, his perſonal enemies. He believed to ſec in 
their behaviour, that if they had power, they 
would not ſpare him, and, therefore, he pro- 


jected their ruin, to prevent the> deſigns. 


1537- 


Herein he found two conſiderable advantages, 


the one to free himſelf from his enemies, and 
the other to enjoy their ſpoils. It is not to be 
doubted, this laſt conſideration had alſo a 
ſhare in his project of vengeance upon them; 
for the ſuppreſſion of the lefler monaſteries ha- 
ving only whetred his appetite, he reſolved to 
ſuppreſs all the reſt, and ſciſe their immenſe 
3 and the more eaſily to accompliſh 

is proj he uſed the ſame means, he had 
practiſed to ſuppreſs the leſſer monaſteries ; 
that is, he appointed a very ſtrict viſitation of 
thoſe that remained, not queſtioning but the 
diſcoveries which ſhould be made, would pro- 
mote his deſign. 


The 12th of October, the queen was de- The birth 
livered of a prince, who was called Edward ; of prince 
but his birth coſt his mother her life, who di- Edward. 


ed two days after her delivery. As the king 


Hall. 
The death 


had cauſed his two daughters, by his former of queen 
marriages, to be declared illegitimate, no- Jane, 


thing could be more acceptable than the birth 
of a ſon, who put the ſucceſſion of the crown 
out of all diſpute ; and, therefore, in a few 
days, he conferred on him, as his heir appa- 
rent, the title of prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter. At the fame 
time, he created Edward Seymour, the queen's 
brother, and the new-born prince's uncle, carl 
of Hertford. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, in England, the 


war ſtill continued between the emperor and continues 
the king of France, but was interrupted, in between 
Picardy, by a ſix months truce, concluded in tbe - 6 
July, which was followed by another, in No- po 
vember, for Italy. As by the laſt truce, it Bellay. 
was 3 that each ſhould keep what he A truce 
poſſeſſed, the duke of Savoy remained equally for Picardy 
deſpoiled by his enemies, and by thoſe he and Italy. 


had called to his aſſiſtance; the common fate 
of petty princes ! 


The war 


rand 


ſig 


he queen of Scotland died, in July, to the The death 
great joy of thoſe who dreaded the progreſs of of the 
the reformation, becauſe that princeſs had 2 of 


been educated, by her aunt, the queen of 


cotland. 


Navarre. Buchanan affirms, the cuſtom of — 


wearing mourning was firſt introduced into 
Scotland, on occaſion of her death, which cu- 
ſtom, tho? of 40 years ſtanding, was, however, 
not yet eſtabliſhed in his time. James V. re- 
moved the uneaſineſs of thoſe, who were a- 
fraid of his being biaſſed by the deceaſed 
queen, in favour of the new region, by de- 
manding, in marriage, Mary of Guile, ſiſter 
to the duke of Guile, and the cardinal of 
Lorrain. 

The affairs of religion daily grew more im- 
portant, in a great part of Europe, by reaſon 


of the progreſs of the reformation. Thoſe who ns about 
had embraced it, wiſhed only to live in quiet, $0" 


with liberty of conſcience; but this was what 
the old religion would never allow them; for 
the glory of God, and zeal for the intereſts of 
the church, ſerved for pretence, to this refuſal. 
But the real cauſes were, firſt, the pride of 
molt men, who cannot bear to be told that 
their opinions are wrong ; ſecondly, the tem- 
poral intereſt of the clergy, who, a 
g W 


Diviſions 
in Germa- 


Sleidan. 


Book XV. 


all the mo- 


venues of the church being applied by the re- 
formed, to uſes very different from thoſe in 
which they had, hitherto, been employed ; 
thirdly, the pope's intereſts, who daily lott his 
ſubjects, his revenues, his credit, his authori- 
ty. There was another particular cauſe, in 
Germany, which inflamed the troubles, oc- 
caſioned by religion, and that was, the em- 
peror and his brother, the king of the Ro- 
mans, had formed a deſign to uſe the pre- 
rence of obliging the Proteſtants to re-enter 
the pale of the church; for this reaſon, inſtead 
of healing, they fomented the diviſions to the 
utmoſt of their power. The Proteſtants com- 
plained, among other things, that a council 
was called at Mantua, contrary to an expreſs 
promiſe that it ſhould be in Germany ; be- 
ſides, they meant not to ſubmit to the deciſi- 
ons of a council, where the pope preſided, and 
which, as they perceived, would be far from 
being free. The emperor amaſed them with 
evaſive anſwers, till things ſhould be ready to 
attack them. In the interim, the pope, ha- 


ving deferred the opening of the council from 


May to November, charged, in that interval, 
the cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bem- 
bo, all perſons of great reputation, to exa- 
mine wherein the church wanted reformation. 
Theſe able divines found nothing amiſs, as to 
the doctrines. They only drew up, as to diſ- 
cipline, a liſt of ſundry trifles, which, in their 
opinion, deſerved to be rectified. To theſe 
alone they thought the reformation ought to 
be confined. 


In the interim, the emperor was very ſe- 


peror's de- rioully thinking of the affairs of Germany, 


tho* he took great care to conceive his deſigns 
from the Proteſtants; and in order to free 
himſelf from all other incumbrances, and at- 
tack them with advantage, he had concluded 
the truce with Francis, in hopes it would ſoon 
be followed by a peace. He perceived, the 
Smalcaldick league would be an everlaſting ob- 
ſtacle to the execution of his vaſt projects, by 
Francis's and Henry's endeavours to gain it to 
their intereſts. So, his chief view was to diſ- 
ſolve that league, that he might, afterwards, 
proceed againſt England, with all the forces 
of Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low- 
Countries. 

Henry eaſily judged, Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I, had agreed to a truce, only in order to 


ſolution ro conclude a peace very ſoon, which would rob 


him of the aſſiſtance of France. So, finding 
he had no retuge but in his own forces, in caſe 
of attack, he conſidered early of means to 
2 inſurrections, at home, which muſt 
ave greatly embarraſſed him, if he ſhould be 
engaged in a foreign war. He knew, the 
monks hated him mortally. They were the 
perſons that inſpired the Engliſh with a ſpirit 
of rebellion, the more dangerous, as religion 


For 300 years he was accounted one of the greateſt ſaints in heaven, as appears from the accounts of the - wh 
books of the offerings to the three greateſt altars in Chriſt's Church, in Canterbury. In one year there was o 
K 2 8. 6 d. At the Virgin's altar, 631. 58. 6d. But at St. Thomas's, 8321. 12s. 3 d. The 


at Chriſt's altar, 3 
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1537. the reformation was eſtabliſhed, ſaw them- 
Wy w ſelves deprived of their rich benefices, the re- 


was the principal cauſe. So, to deprive the 


pope and the emperor of ſuch a ſupport, in www 


his own realm, he reſolved to ſappreſs all the 
religious houſes, ſtill remaining in England. 
He had a farther motive, which was not in- 
conſiderable, viz. to have a fund: ſufficient to 
maintain the war, without being forced to 
over- burden his ſubjects. But as the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of part of the monaſteries had already oc- 
ca ſioned troubles in the kingdom, it was likely, 
the OR of all would raiſe ſtill greater; 
wheretore, he believed he ſhould prevent all 
commotions, by removing the people's vene- 
ration for the monks. To this end, the re- 
rt of the laſt viſitation being brought to 
im, he ordered it to be, immediately, pub- 
liſhed. Very probably, the facts inſerted 
concerning the diſorderiy lives of the friers 
and nuns, were ſet forth ſo as to be ſubſer- 
vient to the king's deſigns ; but what condu- 
ced moſt to recover people out of their ſuper- 
ſtitious fondneſs for the religious houſes, was 
the diſcovery of the frauds committed there, 
with reſpe& to relicks and images. Had the 
buſineſs been only the debaucheries of the 
monks and nuns, it might have been objected, 
that ir ſufficed to make {trict inquiry of thoſe 
who were guilty, and to puniſh them ſevere- 
ly ; but for the pious frauds, as they are call- 
ed, it could hardly be thought, but that the 
whole ſociety was concerned. For this rea- 
ſon, therefore, the king, to make them as vi- 
ſible as the ſan, took care publickly to expoſe 
the counterfeit relicks found in the monaſte- 
ries, and the ſprings by which the images of 
our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, or any of the 
ſaints, were made to move, which was looked 
upon, by the ignorant multitude, as the effect 
ot a divine power. If the reader deſires to 
ſee a particular account of theſe pious impo- 
ſtures, he will find it, tho? withal very ſhort, 
in the Hiſtory of the Reformation of England. 
Theſe frauds being thus detected, whatever 
had ſerved to engage the people in ſuperſti- 
tion, was, by the king's order, burnt in pub- 
lick; but what grieved the votaries molt, 
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was, to ſee the bones of Thomas Becket, Becket's 
commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, oncs 


publickly burnt. They accuſed the king ef burnt, and 


acting from a motive of a ſacrilegious avarice, his ſhrine 
in order, to have a pretence, to ſeiſe the rich ſeiſed. 


ſhrine of that ſaint, whereon, beſides other 
recious ſtones, was a very fine diamond, of- 
cred in 1179, by Henry I, 1 France, 
when he came, in pilgrimage, to erbury *. 
This proceeding, fo exaſperated the adherents 
of the old religion, that they wrote, in a vi- 
rulent manner, to Rome, inſt the king, 
comparing him to the greatelt tyrafits that e- 
ver lived. Whereupon, at Rome, and other 
places, numberleſs ſatyrs were penned, which 
painted Henry as the moſt execrable of men, 
to thoſe who were not uſed to the hyperbolical 


expreſſions of the Italians. The king had 


ered 


next year the odds grew greater; at Chriſt's altar not a penny ; at the Virgin's only 41. 16. 8 d; but at St. Tho- 


mas's, 954 Il. 6s. 3 d. Stow. 
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1538. his ſpies at Rome, who, acquainting him 
wich what was publiſhed againſt him, told 
him, withal, that to cardinal Pole the infor- 
mations ſent from England were, generally, 
addreſſed, and that his ſtile was viſible in ſome 
of the ſatyrs. This ſo highly incenſed the 
king, againſt the cardinal, that he made all 
his family and friends feel the eſſects, inſo- 
much, that he would ſooner have pardoned 
any crime, than a correſpondence with him. 
It is ſtrange that the cardinal, who ſeemed, 
otherwiſe, very prudent and moderate, ſhould 
ſo give way to his zeal, or his againſt 
the king, that he feared not, by ſo unadviſed 
a behaviour, to expoſe his friends to Henry's 
utmoſt reſentment. His obſtinacy, in this re- 
you was ſo great, that, at length, he was 
the occaſion of his mother's loſing her head 

| on the ſcaffold, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
Paul III. All the king's proceedings convincing the 
33 2 pope, that he was to expect no change in him, 
ee yy he publiſhed, at length, the bull of excommu- 
Burner” Nication, drawn and ſigned, in 1535 more- 
over, he tried to excite all the princes of Chriſt- 
endom againſt Henry, and offered the king- 
dom of England, to the king of Scotland ; nay, 
Pole maintained, in a back, publiſhed ſoon 
after, that it was more meritorious to fight a- 
gainſt Henry, than againſt the Turk; but the 
pope's thunders had ſo loſt their force, in Eng- 
land, that the bull cauſed no commotion, or 
it it produced any affect, it was quite contrary 
to what the pope expected. Henry being more 
provoked with him, took ſo good precautions 
tc hinder him from executing his deſigns, that 
he thereby advanced the reformation much 
more than he intended. As ſoon as he had 
heard of the bull's being publiſhed, he requir- 
ed the biſhops and abbots to {wear again to 
renounce the papal authority; and, at the ſame 
Henry or- time, the new tranſlation of the bible being 
ders the preſented to him, he ordered 1500 copies to be 
uew verli- printed, and ſet up in the principal churches, 


- Treg being ſatisfied that nothing would be found 


printed. there to ſupport the exhorbitant power aſſum- 
Burnet. ed by the pope, over all Chriſtendom. 

The vice- Soon after, an injunction was publiſhed by 
—— the vice- gerent, to teach the people the Lord's 


about ima- prayer, the creed, and the ten command- 
Fer ments, in Engliſh; moreover, all incumbents 
urnet. were ordered to inſtruct the people, by de- 
claring they muſt not truſt in other men's 
works, but in their own; and that relicks, 
beads, and the like, were unneceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. They were alſo to take down all images, 
to which offerings were wont to be made, and 
to ſuffer no candles to be ſet up before any 
image, except our Saviour's. In fine, they 
were to ſuppreſs all the Ora pro nobis's, which 
were added to the prayers addreſſed to the 
ſaints. 
The ſub- "This injunction was deemed a mortal wound 
miſſion of to the old religion, whoſe adherents were in 
te Eng- © . 
liſh to the the utmoſt couſternation ; but no man dared 
king's to ſtir, fo abſolute a ſway had the king ac- 
will, quired over his ſubjcEts; nay, the moſt diſ- 
Burnet. contented affected a blind ſubmiſſion to his 
wi knowing the leaſt ſuſpicion would ruin 
them. 


of ENGLAND. 


Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was now re- 1538. 
turned from his ambaſſy to France. He was 
one of the zealous adherents of the old religi- — 1 wy 
on; nay, he was ſuſpected of being privately Ein upon 
reconciled to the pope, and of holding corre- * 
ſpondence with the emperor; but he artfully ting the re- 
diſſembled his ſentiments, that he perſuaded formed: 
the king, it was only the devices of his ene- Burnct. 
mies, on purpoſe to ruin him. However, it 
is certain, tho* the king ſeemed ſatisfied, he 
had no great eſteem for him, and yet ſuffered 
him to be near him, on account of his extreme 
ſubmiſſion. His blind condeſcenſion to the king's 
will, afforded him many opportunities to ſerve 
— he privately favoured; and the king 
conſidering him not as a ſuſpected perſon, ſince 
he ſo readily complied with his orders, freely 
liſtened to him, when he ſpoke againſt the Sa- 
cramentarians,being till extremely prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of the doctrine of the real preſence 
of Chriſt's body, in the ſacrament. Then Gar- 
diner could explain his ſentiments without fear, 
becauſe they agreed with the king's. He 
inſinuated to him, that ſo long as he left that 
doEtrine untouched, he would never be ac- 
cuſed of changing his religion, but would ra- 
ther be extolled tor having purged it, in pre- 
ſerving the eſſentials. Thus, Gardiner enga- 
ged him to perſecute the Sacramentarians, not 
ſo much from a religious as from a political 
motive. He knew the king's temper to be 
impatient of contradiction ; and, therefore, by 
engaging him to maintain a doctrine, which 
thoſe of a new religion could not admit, he 
hoped their reſiſtance would provoke him a- 
gainſt them, and thereby he would be more 
eaſily led to be reconciled to the pope ; that 
is to ſay properly, he employed, to alienate 
the king from the Prote ſtants, the ſame means 
they uſed to prejudice him againſt their adver- 
ſaries. But neither could ſucceed ; for Henry 
reformed himſelf but by halves, and was never 
reconciled to the court of Rome; and as he 
was grown abſolute, he would never ſuffer his 
ſubjects to go farther than hiwſclt, but com- 
pelled them to ſtop where he was ple aſed to ſtop, 
equally ſevere, or rather unmerciiul, to thoſe 
who refuſed to follow him, and to thoſe who 
would go beyond him. This year he ſhewed 
an inſtance of his rigour, capable of making 
the reformers deipair of any tarther progreſs. 


One John Nicolſon, alias Lambert, being Henry dit- 


informed againſt, as a Sacramentarian, the fee rer 
king convened a great aſſembly, in Weſtmin— 
ſter-hall, where he was pleaſed himſelt, to 
diſpute, publickly, with the party accuſed, 
The match was by no means equal; Lambert 
ſtood alone without a ſecond ; but the king was 
ſurrounded with a croud of perſons, who ap- 
plauded his arguments, and deemed then in- 
vincible ; whereas none dared to approve hat 
Lambert urged. The diſpute ended with the 
king's putting it to the choice of the untortu- 
nate Lambert, either to abjure his opinion, or 
be burnt. But whatever advantage the king 
ſeemed to have, he may be ſaid to be van- 
quiſhed, fince he was Groed to fly to fo ri- 
gorous a method to convince his adverſary, 
alter flattering himſelt ro perſuade him by * 
0 


Lambert. 


ickly with 


The inte 
reſt of 
reformer 


dec lines 
court. 


Burnct. 
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1538. of reaſon; otherwiſe, probably, he would not cerns of religion. As to the reſt of the lower 1538. 
WY have engaged in the diſpute. However, he rank, there were few of eminent note. Sha 


ſucceeded not by this extraordinary way, fince 
Lambert choſe rather to die than to abjure 


the opinion he ſtill believed. Henry had no 


occaſion to be flattered. He had but too 
good a conceipt of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, Gar- 
diner and the reſt of his party took occaſion: 
from this diſpute, to extol him above the moſt 
learned divines of the age. They inſpired him 
with ſuch an opinion of his learning, that he 
thought his notions ought to be a ſtandard to 
all ; but contrary to the expectations of his 
flatterers, this conceipt of himſelf was no leſs 
fatal to them than to the other party, ſince he 
reſolved to puniſh ſevercly and indiftcren: ly, all 


Who dared to ſwerve from what he himſclf 


Negotiati- 


deemed reaſonable. 
About this time the emperor concluded with 
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ton, biſhop of Sarum, was proud and litigious ; 
Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, was deſpiſed 
for his weakneſs and ſimplicity ; Barlow, who 
had been prior of Biſham, and afterwards bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph, had no great judgment. In 
2 „the preachers of the new religion ſuf- 

red themſelves to be carried away with an 
indiſcreet zeal, and without conſidering the 
king's temper, followed the motions of their 
conſcience, let what would be the conſequence. 
So, never troubling themſelves about the effects 
ot their zeal, they publickly preached doctrines, 
not yer approved by the king, which very- 
much conduced to prejudice him againſt them, 


and all others who defired to advance the re- 
formation, 
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In the interim, Edward Fox, biſhop of Bonner 
France, a 10 years truce, of which I ſhall ſpeak Hereford, departing this life, the reformers gude bi- 


preſently. Henry, not doubting, it was in thought to do a good act, in procuring Ed- Rates 


order to invade him, conſidered of means to mund Bonner that ſee, who had been ambaſla- and then of 


ons with 
the Ger- 
man Pro- 
teſtants. 


Herbert. 


raiſe him troubles, which ſhould divert him 
from his purpoſe. The Smalcaldick league 
furniſhed him with a good opportunity; but 
the preſervation of the Augsburg confeſſion, 
being the ſole foundation of that league, he 
did not ſce that he could poſſibly join in it, to 
ſupport a religion, all whoſe articles were not 
approved by him. So his deſign was either to 
bring the Proteſtants to conclude with him a 
general league, which ſhould not be limite 
to the 
with them to be ſatisfied with the reformation 
he had himſelf introduced into England. 
Jo this end, he ſent ambaſladors, with inſtruc- 
tions to ſee who were the confederates, and 
in caſe the league was confined to religion 
only, to deſire them to ſend ſome of their 
ableſt divines, to try, whether a common re- 
ligion might not be agreed upon. The Pro- 
teſtants anſwered, their league conſiſted of 26 
imperial cities, and 24 princes, among whom 
the king of Denmark was lately admitted; that, 
at preſent, they could nor be without their di- 
vines, but deſired him to declare ** 
tively upon the propoſition made him, o 

bracing the Augsburg conſeſſion. Some time 
after, they ſent ambaſſadors capable of diſ- 


puting upon the points of religion; but this 


ence of their religion, or prevail 


dor, in Spain, and afterwards, in France, trom London. 
whence he was latley recalled, at the inſtance Burnet. 


of Francis I, who was not pleaſed with him. 
Soon after, they cauſed him to be promoted 
to the ſee of London, vacant by the death of 
Stokeſly; but they were greatly miſtaken in 
their choice, ſince this ſame prelate, who was 
ſo much obliged to them, became afterwards 
one of their molt mortal enemies. 


Ar length, Cromwell and Cranmer ſceing Cranmer 
their party decay, and, that the king began to and Crom- 


liſten tothe enemies of the reformation, in ſuch * 


a manner, as madethem dread the conſequen- 


the k1 


ces, deemed it neceſſary to ſupport their party, with a 


by means of a queen, who 
protection. They had happily experienced, 
how much Ann Bullen and Jane Seymour had 
helped to ſoften the king's temper towards the 


ould afford them Proteſtant. - 
Her bert. 


retormed, and they did not queſtion, that in 


caſe they could 
diſpolition, ſhe would produce the ſame effect; 
for this reaſon, they turned their eyes towards 
Germany, and Cromwell undertook to nego- 


give him a wife, of the like 


tiate a marriage between the king and Ann 


of Cleve, ſiſter to the duke of Cleve and the 
ducheſs of Saxony. We ſhall ſee, next year, 
the ſucceſs of this negotiation, after a brief 
mention of the foreign affairs. 


ell pro- 
ect to mar- 
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ambaſly was fruitleſs; for Henry found in the The emperor's and the king of France's The truce 
Germans, men of a very different ſtamp from forces were too equal, for either ro expect any between 

his own ſubje&s, and lictle inclined to compli- great advantages from a war they were left to the 3 

ance. They would not allow him communi- Wage all alone. Francis had ill taken his mea- . 


2 8 Francis is 
on in one kind, private maſſes, auricular con- ſures, in imagining that Henry would declare prolonged. 
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The inte- 
reſt of the 
reformers 
declincs at 
court. 
Burnet. 


feſſion, celibacy of prieſts, and gave him their 
reaſons in writing; to which he anſwered, tho 
to very little purpoſe. As he could not put the 
ſame choice to them as he had done to Lam- 
bert, he was forced to diſmiſs them. without 
any concluſion, being as little ſatisfied with 
them, as they were with him. | 

In the interim, the intereſt of the reformers 
began viſibly to decline at court, fince the 
queen's death. There were only Cromwell 
and Cranmer that ſupported it, by their cre- 
dit and merit. The firſt, however, was ac- 
cuſed of being too ſelf-intereſted, and of think. 
ing much more of his own, than of the con- 


for him, that the potentates of Italy would en- Mezerai. 


deavour to ſhake off the emperor's yoke, and 
that the Proteſtants of Germany would em- 
brace the opportunity of the war, to eſtabliſh 
the liberty ot conſcience, to which they aſpir- 
ed, and of which they were threatened to be 
deprived ; but nothing of all this happening, 
he ſaw himſelf charged alone, with almoſt an 
inſupportable burden. On the other hand, 
the emperor was afraid, Francis would, at 
length, unite all theſe powers againſt him, 


and the emperor of the Turks improve ſo fa- 
vourable a juncture, to iavade Germany. The 
pope allo feared the ſame thing, and chat the 
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1538. coaſts of Italy would be infeſted by the Infi- 
waa dels. This, added to the deſire of being re- 
va of the king of England, put him up- 
on ſeeking means to procure a peace between 
the emperor and the king of France, that 
Henry, —_ left alone, might be more eaſily 
invaded. 'To this end, he propoſed to the 
two hoſtile monarchs a meeting, at Nice, 
where he offered to come and act as media- 
tor. This propoſal being accepted, they all 
three met at that place, about the middle of 
June, the pope conferring ſometimes with the 
one, ſometimes with the other, without the 
two monarchs ever ſeeing each other, during 
the whole negotiation, The pope had his 
reafons for hindering them from conferring 
together, but by his means; for he had a 
mind to treat, privately, of a marriage be- 
tween Octavian Farneſe, his nephew, and 
Margaret, the emperot's natural daughter, 
widow of Alexander de Medici, 4 in- 
deed, the project ſucceeded to his wiſh. 
Truce for In the interim, as the peace between the 
10 years. emperor and the king of France could not be 
effected, by reaſon of the many difficulties 
which occurred, the pope obtained, of the 
two monarchs, at laſt, their conſent to a ten 
year's truce, which was, almoſt, as effeCtual 
as a peace. The truce being concluded, 
Paul III, immediately, thought of means to 
| form a league againſt the Turks. But, as ſe- 
[| veral reaſons hindered the kings of France 
1 and England from coming into it, he was 
forced to conclude it with the emperor, the 
king of the Romans, and the Venetians. 


Francs T. When Francis had nothing more to fear 
_ from the emperor, he grew very cool to Hen- 


{ Herbe. TY» tho” he had extremely carreſſed him, ſo 
| long as he ſtood in need of him. Henry was 
exccedingly incenſed, and ſhewed his reſent- 
ment, by ordering Bonner, in his return 
from Spain, to op at the French court, and 
demand an Englith rebel, who was retired 
into France, and the arrears of his emen 
there being now four years due. ner, 
who was naturally very bold, delivered his 
meſſage ſo haughtily, that Francis, offended 
at his inſolence, ſent an expreſs to Henry, 
to know, whether he had ordered his ambaſ- 
ſador to uſe ſuch language, and to deſire Bon- 
ner might be recalled. Henry thought fit to 
| comply with his demand; but, it appeared, 
| hee was not very angry with Bonner, ſince, 
| at his arrival, he promoted him, as has been 

ſaid, to the ſee of Hereford, and ſoon after, 

to that of London. 
1 Cardinal Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible precautions 
1 Pole la- to ſecure himſelf, from the attacks of his ene- 
jj bours on mies, cardinal Pole was labouring, with all 
_ 3 his power, by means of his correſpondents 
ies in England, to alienate from him, the hearts 
Herbert. of his ſubjects, by publiſhing every where, 
that he had ſubverted all religion, to ſet up 
his own fictions. This accuſation was the 
molt ſenſible wound that could be given the 


not in the things he had changed, but in 
thoſe he had retained. This is what he ſtrove 


king, ſince he pretended, religion conſiſted 


to demonſtrate. to the people, becauſe he 
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lainly perceived, the general accuſation, of 1538. 
— ſubverted reliion, could not but 
tly poĩſon their allegiance. Accordingly, 
ole, and his emiſſaries, chiefly inſiſted upon 
this, in order to raiſe diſturbances in the king- 
dom. Several have thought, the cardinal had 
ſome private views, which concerned not re- 
ligion. He was of the houſe of York, by 
his mother, and is ſaid, alſo, to have an in- 
clination for the princeſs Mary, and to beſtir 
himſelf thus, in order to marry, and fer her 
on the throne, in the room of her father ; at leaſt 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect, his extraordinary 
zeal was fortified by ſome hidden views, and 
that, in acting for the pope, he was labour- 
ing his own advancement. Bar this is only 
conjecture. However, Sir Jeffrey Pole, near 
relation of the cardinal, privately acquainted 
the king, that he held correſpondence with 
Henry Courtney, marqueſs of Exerer, grand- 
ſon to Edward IV ; with Henry Pole, lord 
Montague ; with Sir Edward Nevil, and with 
Sir Nicholas Carew, maſter of the horſe, and 
knight of the Garter; and that his inſtru- 
ments were, a prieſt and a marriner. Upon 
this information, theſe perſons were appre- 
hended, condemned and executed, bur the 
informer was pardoned, as a reward for his 
intelligence. No other circumſtances of their 
tryals are known, but their correſponding 
with Pole; an unpardonable crime, as the 
king then ſtood affected to that cardinal. 
ring the courſe of this year, Henry eſta- guffragan 
bliſhed ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops. He requir- biſho 
ed allo, of all the religious, a new oath, where- Act. Pub. 
by they expreſly renounced the | antho= 
rity, and acknowledged the king's ſupremacy. 
There were ſome that refuſed to ſwear, but 
I know not in what manner their obſtinacy 
was puniſhed. 
The pope and the emperor being then em- The coun- 
yed in their preparation againſt the Turk, © 's f 
is holineſs made 1 of that prerence, to put Vir, 
off the meeting of the council, to the 1ſt of Bellay. 
May, 1540, and, at the ſame time, removed 
it from Mantua to Vicenza. 
The marriage between the king of Scot="The new 
land, and Mary of Lorrain, being concluded, ducen ar- 
this year, the new queen came to Scotland, gland. 
about the middle of June. l 
The laſt viſitation of the monaſteries tend- 1539. 
ed only, as has been obſerved, to ſeek appa- The ſur- 
rent reaſons to ſuppreſs them. The king had * 2 
now reſolved it, and the enormities, true or ju. vo 
falſe, of the monks, were only a cover for the king. 
his revenge, and, perhaps, for his avarice. Burner. 
The viſitation being over, he ſent into the ſc- 
veral counties, commiſſioners to receive the 
furrenders, the abbors and priors were to 
make of their houſes. There are extant, in 
the Collection of the Publick Acts, many of 
theſe ſurrenders, which tho very involuntary, 
contained, however, the feigned reaſons which 
had moved the monks, and their ſuperiors, 
to reſign, of their own accord, all their lands 
to the king. In ſome, they were made to fay 
only, they were induced thereto, by juſt and 
reaſonable cauſes; but in others, of greater 
length, they were made to alledge, * — 
b | £4 cc what 
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only in dumb ceremonies; and conſtituti- 
* ons of the biſhops of Rome, and other ſo- 
© reign potentates, who had taken no care of 
their inſtrut ion, or, to reform the many 
* ahuſes which had, hitherto, prevailed, in 
ce their houſes; but that deſiring to live, for 
the future, according to the rule preſeribed 
« by Chrift, the liſts, and rhe apoltles, 
* they deemed it expedient for them to be 


« governed by the king, their ſupreme head 


* on earth; that, therefore, they ſubmitted 
ce themſelves to his mercy, and ſurrendered 
ce to him their houſes, with all things belong- 
© ing thereto; that they beſought him to 
c grant, to each of them, a fion, for 
ce their ſubſiſtance, and an expreſs licenſe to 
« take a fecnlar habit, and be admitted into 


c fivings, like other eccleſiaſticks“ Others 


faid, They had conſidered, that Chriſtiani- 
&* ty conſiſted not in the practice of ceremo- 
« nies, in wearing black, grey, or white ha- 
bits, and in nodding with the head, wear- 
« ing cords, with great knots about their 
« middle, and the like, wherein they had 
« been inſtructed and ſeduced; but that the 
* true way of ſerving God was taught in the 


c poſpel; and, therefore, defiring, for the fu- 


te ture, to walle by that good rule, they fub- 
&* mitted themſelves ro the ſupreme head of 
er the church of England, and renouncing all 


E ſuperſtitions, and foreign traditions, they 


© reſigned their houſes to the king, with all 
te things thereunto belonging.” Others ſur- 
rendered their houſes by way of agreement, 
between them and the king, for To cauſes 
fed in the deed teſelf. there are not, 
m the Collection of the Publick Acts, any 
deeds of this kind, at full length, where any 
of theſe cauſes may be ſeen. It can only 
be gathered from what ſome authors fay, that 
theſe. cauſes were, either the houſes were over- 
whelmed with debts, or the revenues had 
been ill managed, or there had been comit- 
ted, crimes deferving a ſevere puniſhment, 
from which they were exempted, on account 
of the furrender. Be this as ir will, the King 


having reſolved, at any rate, to {npprefs 


the monaſteries, the oppoſition of the abbots, 
priors and monks, would have been ineffec- 
rual. Accordingly, perceiving plainly, that 
by fair means or foul, they ſhould be forced to 
ſubmit to his will, the greateſt part thought 
it moſt prudent to do it, with a good grace, 
and make the beſt bargain they could for 
themſelves. The abbot, or prior, with the 
chief monks of each houſe, being gained before- 
hand, either by promiſes or threats, the reft 
had hardly courage enough to make a fruit- 
jeſs reſiſtance. ks 

The firſt ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſte- 
ries, was done by act of parliament ; but the 
king was pleaſed this ſhould appear, to be 
-entirely voluntary, as if the abbots, priors 
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1539. * what they had, hitherto, obſerved, conſiſted 


ſo notoriouſly falſe, that not a ſoul could be 

rant how forced theſe ſurrendets were. 
t muſt be confeſſed, that, herein, Henry 
ſtrangely abuſed the abſolute power he had 
acquired over his ſubjects, of whom not a 
man dared, 1 to find fault with his 
conduct, and ſtill leſs, openly, to oppoſe his 
will; however, he uſed artifice, to make this 
ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, to be received 
with leſs concern. Whilſt the commiſſioners 


were receiving the ſurrenders, he called a par- 


liament, for the 28th of April; and, at the 
ſame time, he cauſed a report to be ſpread, 
that the kingdom was going to be invaded. 
He confirmed the report, by going, in per- 
ſon, to viſit the coaſts, by commanding ' forts 
and redoubts to be built, in ſeveral places, 
and, by giving preſſing orders to fit out a 
fleet, and keep the troops in a readineſs to 
march, upon the firſt notice. The intent of 
all theſe proceedings was, to let the people 
ſee, that the parliament would be obliged to 
lay heavy taxes, to reſiſt the pretended inya- 
ſion; but that the king, acquiring a large re- 
venue, by the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, 


would have no occaſion for a ſubſidy. The The reve- 


yearly value of the religions houſes, amount- 2" Sg" 


ed to 161,100 pounds ſterling, according to monaſte- 
the rate they had been laſt farmed at *. ries. 
But it muſt be obſerved, the abbots and pri- Burnet 
ors foreſeeing the impending ſtorm, had ſet 


the rents very low, and raiſed the fines very 
high, that they might have wherewithal to 
ſablitt, when they ſhould be out of their 
houſes. The king pretended not to mind it, 


being, on the contrary, very glad, the peo- 


ple were not acquainted with the whole ptofit, 
which accrued to him from theſe ſuppreſſions. 
Beſides the rents of the lands, belonging to 
the monaſteries, the king had, moreover, a 
very conſiderable ſum ariſing from the church- 
ornaments, plate, goods, lead, bells, mate- 
rials, which he thought not proper to have 
valued ; but it may be judged of by this ſin- 
gle article, viz. that in the abbey of St. Ed- 
mundsbury alone, there was found 5000 
marks of gold and ſilver, in bullion. 


The ruin of the monks was a great occa- Henry 
ſion of joy and triumph, to thoſe who had, ſnews he 


already, embraced the reformation, or who 
wiſhed it could be embraced without danger. 


Henry reſolving to ſhew, that in aboliſhing 
the papal authority, and deſtroying the mo- 
naſteries, he had not changed his religion, 
gave, very ſoon, an unqueſtionable proof of 
it. The parliament meeting, the 28th of 
April, immediately, made, by the direction 
of the court, a law, entitled, An Act for 
cc aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in certain 
articles, concerning Chriſtian religion”. 
This is the law, that is more commonly 


* They were given in at 152,517 pounds, 18 ſhillings and ta pence. Stevens's Hiſtory of "Taxes, The 


aumber of monatteries ſuppreſſed, firſt and laſt, in Englan 


and Wales, —_— to Cambden, were 643, toge- 


ther with go colleges, 2.374 chantries, and free chapels, and 110 hoſpitals. Her 


known, 


8 083 
and monks, had been induced of themſelves, 1539. 
to ſurtendet their houſes. A thing, however, WWW, 


mw religion. 
But they had not cauſe long to rejoice; for Burner. 
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1539. known, by the name of the bloody ſtatute. 


ue penalty of burning, or hanging, was en- 


acted againſt thoſe, _ . 
I. Who by word or writing, denied tran- 
ſubſtantiation. | - 
II. Who maintained, that communion in 
both kinds was neceſſary. WY 
III. Or, that it was lawful for prieſts to 


marry. 
, IV. Or, that vows of chaſtity may be bro- 
en. | 
2 Or, that private maſſes are unprofit- 
able. 
VI. Or, laſtly, that auricular confeſſion is 
not neceſſary to ſalvation. 


Pe laws By this, and ſome former laws, which ſet- 


concerning tled what was to be believed, in matters of 


religion, religion, all the ſubjects were, almoſt, equal- 
—_— ly liable to the pains enacted therein, In- 
the king's decd, this laſt law, with thoſe that were 
authority. made belore againſt the pope's authority, con- 


tained the king's belief, but not the nation's ; 


for there was hardly a perſon in the kingdom, 
but what believed either more or leſs, and 
yet no one dared, openly, to ſwerve from it, 
either to the right or left. The reformed, 
however, were the greateſt ſufferers by it, 
and, indeed, it was levelled againſt them; 
for Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was the 
real author of ir. He had intimated to the 
king, that it was the only means to hinder a 
league from being formed againſt him ; that 
what he had aboliſhed, not being eſſential to 
religion, nor conſidered as ſuch, y the gene- 
_ rality of Chriſtians, no man, of ſound judg- 
ment, could deem him heretical, ſo long as 
he maintained theſe ſix articles, which, en- 
tirely, diſtinguiſhed true Catholicks from ſec- 
taries and innovators. This was, really, ta- 
king the king by his weak fide; but, beſides 
this motive, the king had another, which 
was no leſs powerful, viz. by adding this law, 
to thoſe already made againſt the pope, he 
rendered his ſubjects ſo dependent upon him, 
that there was ſcarce a man but what was ob- 
noxious to be called to an account. So the 
pope's friends, and the reformed, were equal- 
ly in his power; and, conſequently, they 
were equally concerned not to diſpleaſe him, 
in any thing, but rather, blindly, to ſubmit 
ro his will. Cranmer, alone, ventared pub- 
lickly, and for three days together, to argue 


againſt the bill, before it paſſed ; but, as ſoon 


es it had received the ſeal of the publick au- 
thority, he ſent away his wile, into Germany, 
till better times. 
The par- By another act, the parliament granted to 
I the king, the lands of the religious houſes, 
wor of Which were ſuppoſed to have been, freely, 
the monaſ- ſurrendered to him. So, this ſtatute was ra- 
teries to ther a confirmation of what had been done, 
the king · than an ordinance for the ſuppreſſion of the 
Burnet. monaſteries. As the king had intimated, that 
he intended to employ the revenues, he had 
acquired, in uſeful foundations, the parlia- 
ment paſſed a bill, for giving him power to 
erect new biſhopricks. 
Never was parliament more devoted to the 
king's will; for they were not ſatisfied, with 


approving whatever the king had done, but 153g. 
alſo, whatever he might do for the future. It www 
was enacted, this ſeſſion, that the ſame obe- An extra- 


ordinary 


cuted, otherwiſe there might be danger ot 
falling into great inconventencies. Thus, to 
avoid · a poſſible, but withal an uncommon 


inconvenience, another, much more conſider- 


able, was run into, by giving the ſovereign a 
deſpotick power; he: if bis orders wont to 
be obeyed, without the concurrence of the 
2 he had no occaſion to call one, if 

did not think it proper. It is true, there 
were ſome limitations in this act, as, that no 
* ſhould be deprived of life, or eſtate, 
y vertue of the king's proclamation, nor 
any laws or cuſtoms 22 2 or ſubverted 
thereby; but theſe reſtrictions were ſo ambi- 

ouſly expreſſed, that it was eaſy for the 

ing to evade them. Upon this act were 
grounded the great changes of religion, in 
the non-age of Edward Vi 

In this ſame ſeſſion, the parliament paſled Another, 
an act, ro regulate the precedency of the of- about pre- 
ficers of ſtate ; which Cromwell, the edency. 
king's vice - gerent, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, tho 
a lock{mith's ſon, had the precedence of all 
perſons, next the royal family. : 

— the parliament confirmed the ſen- The ſen- 
tence of death paſſed upon the marqueſs of tence a- 
Exeter, and the reſt who had been executed, Sanſt the 


for holding a correſpondence with cardinal 2 


attainted the counteſs of Salisbury, the car- firmed. 
dinal's mother, and the marchioneſs of Exe- Counteſe 


ter, without bringing them to a tryal. This be 


laſt act met with great oppolition, in the par- chioneſs of 


liament, many objecting, that to condemn Exeter, 
perſons unheard, was a breach of the moſt attainted. 
lacred and unalterable rules of juſtice ; but Burnet., 
Cromwell, having ſent for the judges to his 
houſe, asked them, whether rhe parliament 
had power to condemn perſons accuſed, with- 


out a hearing? The judges anſwered, it was 


a nice and dangerous queſtion; that equity, 
juſtice, and all forts of laws, required, that 
the accuſed ſhould be heard; that, however, 
the parliament being the ſupreme court of the 
realm, from 'which there could be no appeal, 
the validity oi their ſentences, of what na- 
ture ſoever they were, could not be queſtion- 
ed. This was ſaying, in other words, that 
the parliament would, therein, commit an in- 
juſtice, for which they could not be called to 
an account. Cromwell having reported to the 
parliament the opinion of the judges, the two 
ladies, of the blood royal, were condemned 
to die, by a ſentence which eſtabliſhed a pre- 
cedent, the moſt pernicious that had eyer 
been ſeen in England, and which proved fa- 
tal to its author, as will appear. In the in- 
terim, the king — a full pardon to the 
marchioneſs of Exeter, and a reprieve to the 

C counteſs. 


Xeter 
Pole; moreover, for the ſame reaſon, they &c. is — 


* 
e 


hey & uy 
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2539. counteſs of Salisbury, who. was not executed 

We tif two years after. Thus, the king daily ac- 

quired freſh of authority; and it 

might be faid he uſurped it not, fince it was 

| him by the partiament, is the ciroum- 

es of the times had not rendered the very 

parliament ſlaves to his will. 
The king Cranmer had fireny 

takes care of the fix articles, and fuch an oppoficion 

reg ran: would have infallibly rained any other perſon 

Se but that prelate; but the king had an eſteem 

Burnet. for him, which could not be eaſily changed, 

becauſe he was perfuaded the archbiſhop a&t-» 

ed according to the dictates of his canfcienee, 

whereas he had a quite contrary notion of the 

reſt of his minitters and courtiers. Their blind 


compliance, ſerved «1 to make him deſpiſe 


oppoſed the law 


them, tho? he likg@go reap the advantage of 
their baſeneſs. So having a real efteem and 
ſincere affection for Cranmer, and imagining, 
he muſt have been extremely mortified, that 
the act had paſſed contrary to his opinion, and 
even apprehenſive of having diſpleaſed him b 
his oppoſition, he ſent the duke of Norfolk to 
encourage him, and aſſure him of his conſtant 
kindneſs. Cranmer very thankfully received 
this teſtimony of the king's eſteem and good- 
neſs. Soon after, the king talked with him 
himſelf, concerning the law of the (ix articles, 
and was pleaſed that he explained to him the 
reaſons which led him to oppole ir ; nay, he 
ordered him to put all his arguments in wri- 
ting, tho' by the ſtatute itſelt, it was a crime 
worthy of burning; but Cranmer, truſting to 
the king's equity, drew up a memorial, which he 
intended to give him. This writing being acci- 
dentally loft, was found by one who was go- 
ing to carry it to the king, if Cromyell had 
not prevented him. Dr. Burnet repreſents this 
ro be an unexpected and happy eicape tor 
Cranmer ; bat fince the king himſelt ordered 
him to compoſe this writing, the danger does 
not ſeem to be fo great, unleſs it be fuppuied 
the kivg would bave condemned him unheard. 
But this ſappoſnion «<cftroys itſelt, by the par- 
Stratos ticular eſteem the King had for him. ; 
and Lari- Saxton, biſhop of Salisbury, and Latimer 
mer Worceſter, were not treated ſo favourably. 
their fees, As they could not reſelve to approve of the 
ind are lam of the fix articles, they believed that in 
— . ng their biſhopricks, they ſhould be leſs 
Act. Pub. expoſed to the attacks of their enemies. But 
they did not came off ſo caftly ; tor they had no 
ſooner pet rhe inſtrumems of tion into 
rhe king's hands, but they were preſented, as 
| having 4poken againſtthe fix articles, and com- 
An inqui- mitted to the tower. : 
ry of thoſe When the parliament broke up, the king 
who re- ſent cammilſioners into the ſeveral counties, to 
* the make inquiry of thoſe who were againſt the 
ix articles. ,- <p k . 
urnce, fix articles, being determined rigorouſſy to ex- 
ecu: e the ſtatute. As Cromwell and Cranmer 
could not but be ſuſpected, in this affair, the e- 
nemies of the reformarion-eaflly made the king 
ſenſtble, that to leave to them the nomination ot 
theſe commiſſioners, would be labouring in 
vain ; and, indeed, perſons who ſtrongly op- 
poſed -the act, were-very unhr to {ce tt execu- 
ted, as the king detired. Some of the con- 
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trary party, therefore, were appointed, who 1539. 
diſcharged their commiſſion with ſuch iamo- 
derate zcab and paſſion, that they fruſtrated 
the deſigns of thoſe who. emplayed them. In 
the city of London alone, there were within 
few days, above 300 33 thrown into pri- 
ſon, and involved in the breach of the ſtarute ; 
nay, the king was ſhewn, that, contrary to 
his intention, the commiſſioners had laid ſnares 
for theſe priſoners, to oblige them to diſcover 
inions which they intended to conceal, in 
ience to the laws. Beſides, fince in ſo 
ſhore a ſpace, ſuch numbers were impriſoned 
in London, it was eaſy to judge how. many 
there might be in all che reſt of the kingdom, 
and of what ill „ to execute the law 
n number leſs perſons of all ages and ſexes. 
his, the chancellor, who was no enemy to 
the reformation, repreſented to the king, and 
prevailed with him to pardon all the priſoners. 
From this time to Cromwell's death, the pro- 
ceedings upon this act were ſuſpended, tho? it 


y till ſubſiſted, and might have been executęd, 


it the king had pleaſed. Thus, every thin 
was regulated by the king's will, who dene 
or retarded the execution of the laws, accord- 
ing to the times and perſons. This gained 
him a blind condeſcenſion from both parties, 
every one having to tear his own ruin, accord- 
ing to the king's humour and difpofition. It 
is certain, thofe that defired a reformation, 
were conſtrained to feiga an approbation of 
many things, which in their hearts they de- 
teſted, and that Cromwell and Cranmer, who 
had meſt accels to the king, dared to preſs 
him enly inuirectiy to advance the work alrea- 
dy begun. Hence they preſerved their credit, 
2nd were enabled to do their party ſervice. 
Their adverſaries took the fame courſe, and 
went ſtill greater lengths in their compliance, 
well knowing it was the only way to gain the 
King's confidence, Bonner, biſhop ot London, 
tho” a favonrer of the pope, and perſuaded 
that the king had no ſpiritual authority, took 
a commiſſion from him, which adjudged to 
him borh the ſpiritual and temporal power of 
bis biſhoprick, during his good pleaſure. After 
this, the exccffive power which the king daily 
acquired muſt not be thought ſtrange, ſince 
every one ſtrove to ſubmit to his will. Gar- 
diner, bifhop of Wincheſter, was one of the 
principal tavouress of the old religion, to which 
he was very ſerviceable, by a profound diſſi- 
mulation. He expreſſed great zcal to execute as 
well the act of the fax articles, as thoſe made a- 
gainſt the pope. He thereby maintained his cre- | 
dit, tho? ” 3 king had bur little eſteem for him. The value 

The actual ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries of hat 
was begun and ended, in the courſe of this the ſup- 
year. The commiſſioners appointed for that ee of 
purpoſe, ſettled every thing relating thereto ; — 
they awarded penſions to the abbots, priors, duced. 
monks, and nuns, for their livelihood; they Burnet. 
valued the plate, goods, ornaments of the 
prieſts, of the altars, of the churches, nd 
ordered what buildings ſhould be demoliſhed, 
and what left ſtanding. I have already ob- 
ſerved that the rents of all the ſuppreſſed mo- 
-natteries amounted to —_— pounds ſterling ; 

12 | birt, 
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1539. but, it it be true, that this valuation was made 
only upon the foot of the laſt leaſes, and that 
theſe were not above the tenth part ot the real 

value, as ſome affirm, it follows that theſe rents 

were worth above 1,600,000 pounds, beſides 

the ready money, which accrued to the king 

by the ſale of the effects. Here was where- 

withal to make uſcful toundations to the church 

and ſtate, had all theſe riches been employed 

that way. The king ſeemed, ar firſt, to have 


1 formed ſuch a deſign; nay, it was what had 


— — — - 


ſerved for the principal ground of the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the monaſteries ; but the greedineſs of 
the courtiers and favourites allowed bur a very 
{mal} part to be expended on things uſetul and 
neceſſary. Henry had, at firſt, reſolved to e- 
rect 18 new biſhopricks, but as the money was 
laviſhed away, he found reaſons to reduce 
them to a much ſmaller number. In a word, 
he contented himſelf with founding ſix, and 
eſtabliſhing canons in ſome cathedrals, which 
the monks had poſſeſſed ; and in all this, he em- 
ployed but a revenue of 8000 pounds. He 


laid out, likewiſe, part of the money in forti- 


tying ſome ports, and all the reſt was ſquan- 
ered away in preſents, and other needleſs ex- 
pences. For this cauſe, he could not avoid 
the blame of having plundered the church ; 
whereas, had he employed the beſt part of 
theſe lands in things uſcful to the church and 
ſtate, he would have gained the bleſſings of 
his ſubjects, and their poſterity. As to the 
Remarks Parliament, they are inexcuſable for having 
upon the Put into the king's hands ſuch immenſe riches, 
conduct of deſigned for pious uſes, without taking care 
the parlia- how they were to be employed. This is no 
ment. lender evidence of what Fas been already ob- 
ſerved, that the parliaments met in this reign, 
only to be inſtrumental in gratifying the king's 
paſſions, without ever examining either the 
motives or conſequences of what he required. 
Henry had alſo formed the project of founding 
a college for young itudents,that they might be 
qualified for the 2 of the ſtate, either in 
ambaſſies, or other affairs of the government; 
but this project miſcarried, with many others, 
becauſe the king having ſold the lands of the 
ſuppreſſed abbies, was very loth to put to ſuch 
uſes the ready money raiſed by the ſale. He 
choſe rather to laviſh it upon his pleaſures, or 
his courtiers, who uſed all ſorts of artifices, 
condeſcenſions, and baſe flatteries, to procure 
ſome part of theſe valt treaſures. 
The Pro- Whilſt Henry was employed in his domeſ- 
teſtants a- tick affairs, he had an eye, however, to what 
void the paſſed abroad. The emperor feigned, the laſt 
ze year, a firm deſign to adjuſt the religious dif- 
Sleidan. ferences which occaſioned troubles,inGermany. 
Bur this was only to draw money from the 
Proteſtants, to be expended in his war with the 
Turk; for, he expected, that upon the bare 
hopes, he was pleaſed to give them, of re- 
dreſſing their grievances, they would on his 
account drain themſelves of men and money, 
and ſo become leſs formidable. But the Pro- 
teſtants would not ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
ceived to ſuch a degree; for they plainly re- 
plied to his demand, that they could do no- 
ching for him, without ſufficient ſecurity of 
being leſt in peace. 


of ENGLAND. 


Henry finding that a rupture between the 1539. 
emperor and the Proteſtants, was not very rc- hy Tong 
mote, ſent freſh ambaſſadors to Germany, to zud Hen- 
ſtrengthen the reſolutions of the Smalcaldick '? * 
league, by hopes of his coming into it, and be- 
ing declared protector. But the Germans had 
now diſcovered his deſign, which was to amuſe 
them, and keep the emperor in continual fear 
of his uniting with them ; they returned, 
therefore, the ſame anſwer as before, that the 
ſole intent of their league was to maintain the 
Augsburg confeſſion, and if the king refuſed 
to admit that confeſſion, it was in vain to treat 
of other points; that, moreover, they heard, 
with extreme grief, that he perſecuted, in his. 
realm, ſuch as held the ſame opinions with 
them, on ſundry articles of religion, and, there- 
fore, ſo long as the act of the (ix articles ſub- 
ſiſted, there was no likelihood that he really 
intended to join with them. Melantthon 
even wrote him a letter, in very ſtrong, tho” 
reſpectful terms, to ſhew him the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of that ſtatute. | 

Henry, to whom all was obedient, in Eng- Gardiner 
land, and whoſe will was a law, was offended diverts the 


at the firmneſs of the German princes. On bing from 


the other hand, Gardiner, who dreaded of al} 10 he 920 
things, the king's union with the Smalcaldick with the 
league, failed not to uſe this occaſion to divert Proteſ- 
him from it, by flattering his vanity, He re- — 
. | urnet. 

preſented to him, that it was very ſtrange, pet- 
ty princes ſhould prerend to be a pattern to a 
great monarch, and dictate to rhe moſt learn- 
ed prince, in Europe, in matters of religion ; 
adding, that whatever the Proteſtants might 
pretend, they would never approve of the ſu- 
premacy, in England, becauſe it would be a 
tacit engagement to own, that his emperor 
had the fame right, in Germany. This was 
falſe reaſoning, ſince there was a wide differ- 
ence between the authority which the king 
had over his ſubjects, and that which the em- 
peror could claim over the ſovereigns and free 
cities of Germany. However, he attained his 
ends, that is, he begot a great coldneſs be- 
tween the king and the Proteſtants. | | 

Gardiner's artifices might have been more Bibles are” 
prejudicial to the reformation, if, on the o- ſer up in 
ther ſide, the reformers had not raiſed a the church- 
counter-battery, of which they made wonder- ©* | 
ful uſe. The king was fo jealous of his ſupre- 
macy, that he neglected nothing to ſupport it. 
Indeed, the abſoſute power acquired over his 
ſubjects, placed him above all oppoſition, but 
he wiſhed, of all things, the nation was con- 
vinced of the juſtice of that prerogative. 
Hence the reformers took occaſion to remon- 
ſtrate to him, that nothing but the reading of 
the holy ſcriptures could undeceive the people, 
of their ſalſe notion of the papal authority. By 
this means, they had already obtained, that 
there ſhould be a bible faſtened, with a chain, 
in every church, to be freely peruſed by all 
perſons; but as many ſcrupled, publickly, to 
read the ſcriptures, for fear ot being ſuſpect- 
ed of herely, Cranmer, meeting with a fa- 
vourable opportunity, repreſcnred to the king, 
that ir was neceſſary to give his ſubjects leave 
ro have a bible in their houſcs, inſinuating to 

him, 
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1539. him, that every one having liberty to read it, Henry's marriage with Ann of Cleves, be- 1539. 
Www would caſily be —— that the pope's ing, at length, concluded, by Cromwell's di- Wy 
retended authoriry had no foundation in the ligence, who had been charged with the ne- ö 6 
—— This was an innocent ſtratagem, got iat ion, the princeſs arrived, in England, * 
to procure the people an opportunity to in- about the end ot the year, 1539, at the time of Cleyes 
ſtruct themſelves, in many other articles, tho* the emperor was travelling thr 


* 


France, in is conclu- 


the king had only one in view. 


Gardiner 
readily perceived the conſequence of the arch- 
biſhop's requeſt, and ſeeing the king inclined 
to grant it, did all he could to divert it; . for 
he diſputed upon this ſubject with Cranmer, 
in the king's preſence, who heard them very 
attentively ; ar laſt, perceiving ſolid learning 
in what Cranmer ſaid, and nothing but vani- 
ty in the reaſonings of his adverſary, he ſud- 
denly roſe up, ſaying to Gardiner, that ſuch 
a novice as he, was not fit to contend with an 
old experienced general. Soon after, he iſſu- 
ed our a proclamation, declaring, he was de- 
firous to have his ſubjects attain the know- 
ledge of rrue religion, in God's word ; and, 
therefore, he would take care they ſhould have 
an exact tranſlation of the bible. However, 
he forbid, in order to prevent the inconveni- 
encies which might ariſe from the difference 
of the verſions;” the ſelling of any bible but 
what ſhould be approved by the vice-gerenr. 


his way to the Low-Countries. Henry re- ded. 


ceiving advice of her arrival, 


ſee whether he had been deceived ; but, to England. 


at Rocheſter, Hall. 


. . : She ar- 
went down incognito, being very impatient to ,;,,, in 


his ſorrow, he found her very different from Stow. 


what her picture, drawn by Hans Holbin, had 
cauſed him to expect. This firſt ſight 


gave The king 


him ſuch an averſion for her, that he would dillikes 


have immediately broke off the marriage, 
he had not been prevented by ſtrong reaſons. 
The ſame confiderations which had made him 
conclude it, ſubſiſted, and there were others 
which obliged him to conſummate ir. The 
duke ot Cicves was the emperor's neighbour, 
in Flanders, and had alſo a pretenſion as well 
as he, to the dachy of Guelders, afrer the 
death of the duke of that name; and conſe- 
quently, in caſe of a war between the empe- 
ror and England, that prince could give the 
emperor a very troubleſome diverſion, in 
Flanders. On the other hand, his ſiſter was 


The em- About the end of this year, was (cen a freſh martied to the duke of Saxony, head of the 
peror effect of the mutual confidence, which appear- Smalcaldick league, with whom it was of great 
crolles ed between Charles V, and Francis I, A moment to the king, to live in a good un- 
r © mutiny ariſing in Gaunt, by reaſon of a tax derſtanding. But this was not all; for the 
Gunt. laid upon wine, by the governor of the Low- emperor, then in France, was labouring with 
Burnet. Countries, the mutineers applied, to the king all his power to diſengage Francis I, from the 


of France, to implore his protection, and even 
offered to ſubmit to him ; bur he did not think 
proper to accept of their offers. On the con- 
trary, he informed the emperor ot what was 
plotting againſt him. ' This ſeems ſomething 
ſtraage, conſidering that, hitherto, he had ne- 
ver profeſſed much generoſity to that mo- 
narch ; but the reaſon of this proceeding was, 
the emperor till allured him with the hopes of 
the duchy of Milan, and fo diverted him from 
the thoughts of recovering it by arms. Ho- 
ever this be, the emperor's preſence in Flan- 
ders, being alone capable of appcaſing the ſe- 
dition of Gaunt, he was at ſome loſs which 
way to get thither in time. It was dangerous 
going by ſca, as well on account of the ſcaſon, 
as becauſe he had no fleet to convoy him. 
The way thro' Italy was no fater, by reaſon 
he could not afterwards croſs Germany, with- 
out paſſing thro? the territories of the Prote- 


intereſts ot England; nay, Henry had private 
intelligence, that the emperor offered to give 
the duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans, 
upon that conſideration. If, therefore, in 
ſuch a juncture, he had ſent back the princeſs 
of Cleves, without marrying her, he ran the 
hazard of an en.ire rupture with the princes of 
tae Smalcaldi.ck leaguc, at a time when he ſaw 
himſelf upon the point of being forſaken by 
the king of France, who, by degrees, forgot 
the aſſiſtance he had received from him, in his 
molt urgent occalions. So, lameuring his 
misfortune to be forced to marry a princeſs, 
for whom he had conceived an averſion, he 
reſolved to make this ſacrifice the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1540. But he was ftill leſs pleaſed aſ- 
ter his ma riage, than before, and trom that 
very moment was determined to be divorced 
from her. He concealed his ſentiments, how- 
ever, as much as poſſible, tho' it was eaſy 


if her. 


1540. 


He mar- 


ri 


however, 


es her, 


Hall. 


for all to ſce his vexation and trouble. Crom- and bears 
well, who had drawn him into this marriage, Cromwell 


itant princes. There remained no other way 
but by France, which he reſolved upon, tho 
he had as much reaſon to ſuſpect that king- 


dom, as Germany. Bur he hoped to amuſe 
the king, by means of the duchy of Milan, 
as he did in effect. He ſet out, theretore, 
and entered France with a ſmall train, upon 
the bare ſecurity of a ſafe-conduR ; nay, he 
refuſed to take in hoſtage, the dauphin, and 
his brother, the duke of Orleans, who came 
and received him at Bayonne, offering to ſtay 
in Spain ſo long as he ſhould be in the king's 
dominions. Wherever he came, the ſame re- 
ſpect was paid him as to the king himſelf, 
and he arrived at Paris the iſt of January, 


15.40. 


quickly felt the effects of his reſentment, an ill-will. 


o' the king was exceeding careſul to hide 
it from him. 


The parliament meeting the 12th of April, A parlia- 
Cromwell made a ſpeech to both houſes, in- _ 


forming them, that the king ſceing, with ex- 
treme concern, fo great diviſion among his 
ſubjects, in matters of religion, had appoinr- 
ed commiſſioners to examine the points in di- 
ſpute, that the articles of faith might be fixed 
without reſpect of parties, by the word of 
God; that he was very deſirous his pcople 
ſhould have the knowledge of the truth; bur 
then he was reſolved to punith, without mer- 


cy, 


urnet, 


all. 
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1540. cy, fach as fnould preſume to prefer their pri- 

Wyw vate, before the eſtabfifhed, opinions. The 

commiſſioners named by the king, were ap- 

3 proved of, and had orders to begin this exa- 

Seam elt mination without delay. Two days after the 
eri of created Cromwell, earl of Eſſex. 

Eſſex. ing this ſeſſion, the parliament ſuppreſ- 

Knights of ſed the order of the knights of St. Johr of 

* 2 7 crufalem; who are now called knights of 

10 Malta. Theit dependence on the pope and 

the emperor, was the cauſe, or ptetence, of 

their ruin. There is no doubt, the deſite of 

enjoying their ſpoils, induced alſo the king to 

procure their ſuppreſſion; and, indeed, the 

. — gave him all their lands, as the 


ad given him thoſe of the abbies. Tho 
they had large revenues beth in Ireland and 
England, the king allowed, however, but 
3000 pountis for their maintenance, aftet theit 
ſuppreſſion. The affair bein? ended, the par- 

liament was ptbrbgutl to the 25th of May. 
crom- A few cays after; there fell upon Com well, 
wells a ſtorm, which, probably, had been gathering 
diſgrace. ſome time before. This miniſter had many 
Burnet. enemies, ah erivierss He was ſon of a far- 
rier or lock-=ſmith ; and tho? his birth was ſo 
mean, he was raiſet! to great hohdur, even to 
the having the precederice of all the lords in 
the kingdom, except the royal family. All 
the nobility envied him; and the Whole po- 
iſh party alſo hated him mortally, deeming 
im the hrſt adviſer of the ſuppreſſion of the 
abbies; and one of the ptineipal . 
of the king, xo All the innovations he had 
made in religion. Among theſe, who were 
very numeroùs, the duke of Norfolk and Gat- 
diner were the perſons that could do him moſt 
hurt, becauſe they had free acceſs to the _ 
Thefe two courtiets perceiving the king's cold- 
neſs for the new queen, deubted not of his 
Yl-wil to Cremwell, for engaging him in this 
marriage, and reſolved ro make uſe of this oc- 
cafion to ruin him. They hoped, when he 
was removed, it would not be impoſſible to 
procure an agreement between the emperor 
and the king, ad then, a reconciliation with 
the pope, which Cromwell had always oppo- 
ſed, to the atmoſt of his power. Two other 
things greatly contribeted alſo, to the down- 
fal of this miniſter. The king had always 
employed him, in his correſpondence with 
the Smalcaldick league, and fo long as he 
thought he wanted that league, he could not 
be without his affiftance ; but growing cold, 
at length, to the German princes, as I before 
obſerved, and knowing, the dreaded union 
between Charles V, and Francis I, was only 
a chimera, and, conſequently, he ſhould have 
no need of Germany, Cromwell became leſs 
neceſſary. The \{ceond thing which helped to 
ruin Cromwell was, the king fell in love with 
Catharine Howard, the düke of Norfolk's 
niece. Norfolk finding his credit conſiderably 
increaſed, made uſe of it to procure the mini- 
The duke ſter's deſttuction; and as ſoon as he had a fair 
of Nor- opportunity, he repreſented to the king, 


1 That there were many male- contents in the 


kung a- © Kingdom, and good men could not be per- 


gainſt “ ſuaded chat a prince like him, would will- 
Cromwell. 
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« ingly give any occafior of diſcontent to his 1540. 
ec people; that they inferred from thence, e 
1 have been ill-ferved by his miniſter, 
« who, doubtleſs, had abuſed his confidence; 
that as the people ſcemed diflatisfied, only 
« with to religion, it was natural to 
e think this happened through the vice-ge- 
« rent's fault, whofe conduct, perhaps, it 
* wonld be to examine; that he was 
« accuſed, by the publick, of many things, 
« which, if true, rendered him the moſt guil- 
te ty of all others, conſidering the favonrs 
« heaped on him, by the king; that beſides, 
te tho no particular ſact could be proved up- 


y * on him, it was, however, a very great 


* crime to rob the king of the hearts of good 
« part of his ſubjes ; that he took the free- 
©« dom, therefore, to tell him, in order to 
ce quiet their minds, there was no better way 
e than to ſacrifice to them fo odious a mini- 
ct ſter.“ Theſe inſinuations, which were, 
doubtleſs, ſeconded Gardiner, and other 
enemies of Cromwell, produced, at length, 
the deſired effect. The king, prejudiced a- Crom- 
gainſt him, reſolved to diſpatch him out of ge, 
. « earn 18 
the way, without knowing yet of what he was gecrecd. 
guilty, But he found in his death a double 
advantage. Firſt, he diſcovered his reſent- 
ment apainſt him, on account of the marriage, 
he had drawn him into; ſecondly, he believ- 
ed to make his people a ſacrifice, capable of 
filencing all their murmurs. This reſolution 
being taken, and the parliament meeting the 
13th of June, the duke of Norfolk accuſed 
Cromwell of high-treafon, at the council-board, 
and received orders to arreſt him, and ſend 
him to the tower. This illuſtrious priſoner 
had the common fate of all diſgraced mini- 
ters. In a moment, he was forſaken by all 
but his friend Cranmer, who, alone, ventured 
to wrire to the king, in his favour, tho' to no 
purpoſe. N 
romwell being in the tower, the articles ie is con- 
of his impeachment were drawn, conſiſting in demned 
generals, of which not ſo much as the leaſt w ichout 
oof was offered to be given; for the king — 
— „if his proceſs was made according to pun, 
the uſual forms, he might produce warrants, 
which would fully clear him, and which could 
not be diſclaimed ; and for this reaſon, it was 
thought proper to bring his affair before the 
parliament, and cauſe a bill of atrainder to be 
paſſed againſt him, without allowing him to 
make his defence. In this manner, had he 
himſelf proceeded, in the affair of the marchio- 
neſs of Exeter and the counteſs of Salisbury, 
and, therefore, could not think it ſtrange the 
fame thing ſhould be practiſed in his caſe. 
The parliament, ever ſlaves to the king, 
deemed the impeachment juſt, tho* deſtitute 
of proof. So by an act, declaring him attainted 
and convicted of hereſy and rreaſon, he was 
condemned as a traytor and heretick, the par- 
liament leaving it to the King's choice to make 
him fuffer the puniſhment of either of thoſe 
crimes. This, joined to ſome other forego- 
ing, as well as following inſtances, ſhew to 
wliat height the King had carried his authority, 
ſince to diſcover his will was ſufficient to be, 
| immediately, 
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1549. immediately, obeyed, even by thoſe, whoſe 
Wo buſineſs and intereſt it chiefly was, to reduce 


his power within due bounds. The execution 


of the ſentence was deferred, till after the ſeſ- 
ion of the parliament. 

The king Henry was ſo tired of his queen, that he 
— 15 could not bear the vexation to ſee himſelf en- 
null his gaged for the reſt of his life, in ſo diſagree- 
marriage, Able a marriage; wherefore, he reſolved to 
Stow. divorce her, let what would be the conſe- 
ö ＋ eſpecially, as the reaſons which in- 
uced him to marry her, no longer ſubſiſted. 

He had loſt all hopes of making a league with 
the Proteſtants of Germany, and his fears of 
the emperor were vaniſhed, ſince he ſaw eve- 

ry thing tending to a rupture between him 
and France. He only wanted a pretence to 
demand a divorce, and give ſome colour to 
the proceedings of the clergy and parliament, 

ot whoſe concurrence he was ſure, however 
ſlight the pretence might be He found one, 

in a pre- contract between the queen and the 
duke of Lorrain's ſon; but this contract was 

lo ſlight, that the conſequences were to be 
much preſſed, to make it ſerve for the foun- 
dation of diſſolving Ann's marriage with the 
king. The duke of Cleves and the duke of 
Lorrain had, formerly, it ſeems, in a treaty, 
agreed upon a marriage between Ann of 
Cleves and the prince of Lorrain, both mi- 
nors. This agreement had never been con- 
firmed by the parties, when of age. On the 
contrary, the ambaſſador of the duke of Guel- 
dres, who acted as mediator in that treaty, 
declared, afterwards, by an authenrick inſtru- 
ment, that this article was deemed null. 
However, when Henry's marriage with Ann, 
was concluded, this pre-engagement raiſed a 
difficulty. But the ambaſladors of Saxony 
and Cleves poſitively promiſed to clear that 
point, and put it out of all doubt, as ſoon as 
the princeſs ſhould arrive in England. Ann 
being come to Greenwich, the king, who 
liked her not, inſiſted upon this ſame point, 
in order to ſend her back. For that purpoſe, 

he called a council, and ſending for the am- 
baſladors, the explanation, they had promiſed, 
was demanded ; but they had brought nothing 
with them, looking upon this difficulty, as 
little material. In the interim, the council 
telling them that good proofs were expected, 
and not bare words, they offered to produce, 
within three months, an authentick abſtract 
from the chancery of Cleves, to prove what 
they had alledged. This alone would not 
have been capable of inducing the King to 
proceed, if, as has been (aid, there had not 


been ſtrong reaſons to cauſe him to accomplith | 


his marriage; ſo, the council was of opinion, 
that if there were no other objection, the mar- 
riage might be lawfully ſolemniſed. The ab- 
ſtract from the chancery of Cleves being come, 
great exceptions were found to it, upon the 
ambiguity of the word eſpouſals, becauſe it 
was not expreſſed whether they were eſpouſals, 
by the words of the preſent, or of the future 
cenſe ; but as the king would not yet com- 
menace the affair of his divorce, he cauſed the 
abſtract to be kept, in order to make ule of it 


«. 
— 


on this, he reſolved to found his divorce. 


days, meeting again, Henry ſent the queen 
to Richmond. — few days after, a motion 


marriage to be tried. Aſter what has been 
ſeen, it can't be imagined, any lord would be 
ſo hardy as to dare to make ſuch a motion, 
unleſs he was ſure of the king's approbation. 
So, the motion being aſſented to, the lords 
deſired the concurrence of the commons; after 
which, they went in a body to preſent their 
addreſs to the king. Henry proteſted to them, 
that he ſought only the glory of God, the 
good of his people, and the declaration of 
truth. Then he agreed, that the affair ſhould 
be referred to the clergy, who, immediately, 
appointed commiſſioners to examine the wit- 


neſſes; and all that could be gathered from Extraor- 
dinary 
reaſons al- 
ledged for 
the di- 


the king's own diſpoſition, and thoſe of the 
witneſſes, was, that there had been a pre- 
contract between the queen and the prince of 


1089 


when there ſhould be occaſion ; wherefore up- 1540. 


The parliament, after a prorogation of ſome The par- 
liament 
prays the 
king to 
was made in the houſe of lords, to preſent an examine 
addreſs to the king, to deſire him to ſuffer his the validi- 
ty of his 
marriage, 


Hall. 


Lorrain, which was not ſufficiently cleared; vorce. 
that the king having eſpouſed the queen a- Burnct. 


2 his will, had not given an inward con- 
ent to his marriage, without which, it was 
affirmed, his promiſes could not be obligato- 
ry, a man's act being only what is inward; 
that the king had never conſummated the 
marriage; that the whole nation had a great 
intereſt in the king's having more iſſue, 
which they ſaw he could never have by the 
queen. 

The king muſt have had a very ill opinion 
of the convocation, the parliament, and the 
publick, to alledge ſuch extraordinary cauſes 
of his divorce. The firſt had been diſcuſſed 
before the celebration of the marriage, and 
the council was of opinion, it could be no juſt 
impediment; and, as to the ſecond, if that 
maxim took place, contracts would be of no 
uſe, ſince one of the parties might ſay, he 
had not given an inward conſent. This would 
be eſtabliſhing, without remedy, inſincerity, 
fraud and perfidiouſneſs, in the higheſt de- 
gree; and as for the third, the king had, 
doubtleſs, forgot what he had alledged, in the 
proceſs of his divorce, with Catharine; for 
he then maintained, purſuant to his clergy's 
opinion, that the conſummation of Arthur's 
marriage with Catharine, was not neceſlary to 
render it valid, but, that the bare conſent of 
the parties made it compleat. The tourth 
was of no greater weight, ſince there was no 
neceſſity of nulling the marriage, under colour 
that the king was not pleaſed to lie with the 
queen; beſides, he had now an heir, In ſhort, 
his word mult be taken, when he ſaid, he had 
not conſummated his marriage ; his word, who 
ſued for the divorce, and who uſed this argu- 


ment to obtain it. In the interim, the clergy Sentence 
thought theſe reaſons ſolid, and paſſed a ſen- of divorce; 


tence of divorce upon them, and the parlia- Burner. 


ment were ſo abject, as to proſtitute them- 
ſelves to.the King's paſſion, and confirm the 
ſeutencc. There is no diſtinction to be made 
here, ſince neither in the convocation, nor in 
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Ann con- 
ſents to the 
divorce. 


Hall. 


An act to 
moderate 

the pains 

of one of 
the ſix ar- 
ticles. 


Burnet. 


Proofs of 
the (laviſh 
attachment 
of the par- 
liament. 


The par- 
lament 
confirms 
whatever 
the king 
ſhall 
pleaſe to 
to enjoin, 
in matters 
of religion. 
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1540, the parliament, was there one ſingle vcte a- 


gainſt the divorce; ſo much did every one 
dread to incur the king's diſpleaſure. I his is 
a remarkable evidence of what I have often in- 
timated, that in every thing tranſacted in 
England, during the latter part of Henry 
VIII. reign, the parliament and clergy ought 
to be conſidered cnly, as the king's inflruments 
to gratiſy his paſſions. To him is due the 
raiſe of whatever was good and uſeful, and 
he it is that ought to be blamed for whatever 
was amiſs. However, the parliament and 
clergy are inexcuſable for not having endea- 
voured to ſupport the cauſe of juſtice and truth, 
when they belicved them to be oppreſſed. 
The queen was not much trcubled at what 
had been done, in her abſence, and even 
withcur her being examined. Probably, ſhe 
had entertained no great aficEtion tor a ' ther 
who had never given her any token of his 
love. However, tho' the king had thought 
it needleſs to ask her approbation, when he 
was meditating the divorce, becauſe then the 
clergy and parliament only were conceined, 
whom he knew ro be at his devotion, he de- 
manded her conſent to what had been dome, 
thinking, no doubt, the better to juſtify him- 
ſelt to the world; and at the ſame time, he 
offered, by letters patents, to declare her his 
adopted lifter, with a penſion ot 4000 pounds 
a ycar, and her choice, cither to live in Eng- 
land, or return home. She agreed to all, 
without follicitation, and choſe to live in Eng- 
land, where ſhe hoped ro paſs her time more 
agreeabiy than at Cleves, in her brother's 
court; beſides, it is likely ſhe believed her 
penſion would be more ſecure, it ſhe remain- 
ed in England, than it ſhe lived abioad. 
Every thug being thus ſettled, ſhe wrote to 
the duke, her brother, that ſhe approved of 
the divorce, and deſired him to live in good 
underſtanding with the king. 
1his grand aftair being nniſhed, the parlia- 
ment paſled an act to moderate one ot the fix 


articles, in the bloody ſtatute. This article, 


as the other five, made it death for the prieſts 
to break the vcw of chaſtity; but by this laſt 
act, the pains of death were turned to tor- 
{citure of goods. 

All the reſt of this reign will be only a con- 
tinued ſeries ot ſenſible proots of the ſlaviſh 
ſubjection the Engliſh nation was reduced to; 
but in this very ſeſſion of parliament, there are 
three, which ought not to be paſſed over in ſi- 
lence. | 

Ihe commiſſioners appointed by the king, 
purſuant to an act of parliament, to examine 
the doctrincs ot religion, having drawn a long 
memorial, and {er down certain articles, as 
undeniable and abſolutely neceſſary, it was 
moved in the houie of lords, to paſs into a law, 
what theſe commiſſioners had already done, 
and whatever they ſhould do for the future, by 
order ot the king. This motion being receiv- 
ed, a bill was brought in, immediately, and, 
when paſſed, ſent down to the commons, who 
agreeing to it, ſent it up again the next day. 
By this ſtatute, it was enacted, that not only the 
memoxial drawn by the commiſſioners, provid- 


ed it were approved by the king, but likewiſe 1540. 


whatever the king ſhould enjoin for the future 
in matters of religion, ſhould be believed and 
obeyed by all his ſubjects. This was inveſting 
the king, with the infallibility taken from the 
pope. Greater ſigns of ſlavery can hardly be ſeen, 
ſince the parliament gave the king power over 
conſcience, after having in a manner rendered 
him maſter of life and tortune. Moreover, a 
clauſe was inſerted in this act, which under 
colour of limiting the king's authority, ſenſibly 
enlarged it, viz. © That nothing ſhould be 
« done or determined, by vertue of this act, 
© which was contrary to the law ofthe realm.” 
Theſe contradictory clauſes, in the ſame ſtature, 
rendered the king arbiter of the lives of his 
ſubjec̃ts, ſince on the one hand, they were en- 
joined to ſubmit to the king's will, in matters 
of religion, without knowing, however, what 
he would pleaſe to preſcribe, and on the other, 
were forbid to do any thing contrary to the 
laws. Conſequently, in caſe the king com- 
manded any thing contrary to the law, they 
were liable to be proſecuted, by vertue of this 
ſtatute, whether againſt law, they obeyed the 
king, or, in obedience to the law, retuſed to 
comply with his will. The acts paſſed, in this 
reign, are full of ſuch contradictions, which 
were not inſerted without deſign. : 

The parliament paſſed another bill, which , law a- 
carried no leſs marks of ſerv itude. It was en- bout mar- 
acted, that a marriage already conſummated, riage, in 
ſhould not be annulied, on pretence of pre- ou of 
contra&t, or any other impediment not men- 8. 
tioned in the law ot God. Without doubt 
the parliament had, or, perhaps, feigned to 
have, forgot, that the King's marriage with 
Ann Bullen was annulled by reaſon ot a pre- 
contract, and upon this ſame foundation, du- 
ring this very ſeſſion, they had approved the 
diſſolution ot his marriage with Ann of Cleves. 

It is true, the king declared, it was not conſu- - . 
mated ; but Catharine of Arragon proteſted 
the ſame thing, with reſpeEt to her marriage 
wich prince Arthur, and yet it was decided, 
that a party concerned ſhould not be believed 
even upon oath, when there were preſumpti- 
ons to the contrary. I heſe were real contra- 
dictions, but not minded by the king, his 
view being to legitimate che princeſs Elizabeth 
by vertue of the tormer branch of the act, and 
to remove, by the latter, the impediments in 
the canon law, to his intended marriage with 
Catharine Howard, who was couſin-german to 
Ann Bullen. | 

Betore the parliament broke up, the clergy Money 
of the province of Canterbury, aſſembled in granted to 
convocation, offered the king a ſubſidy of four che king b) 
ſhillings in the pound, of all eccleſiaſtical pre- _—_— bY" 
ferments, to be paid in two years, in acknow- 
ledgment, as they ſaid in their addreſs, of his 
care t6 tree the church of England trom the ty- 
ranny of the pope. The king gladly accept- 
cd their preſent, which was readily conhrmed 
by the parliament. But this was not ſufficient 
for the king's occaſions; for in a ſew days, he 
demanded alſo an aid of money of the com- 
mons. IJho' for ſome time, the parliament 
had been want to ſubmit, without examinati- 

on 


The} 
tame 
d iſol 
Burn; 


Crom- 
wells 
ecution 


Hall. 
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1540. on to king's 8 this demand met with 


Wy ſome ſort o 


oppoſition in the lower houſe. 
And, indeed, it could not but ſeem ſtrange, 
coſidering the king was in peace with all the 
world, and beſides, he could not be imagined 
to have already conſumed the money, procur- 
ed by the ſuppreſſion of the abbies. Some of 
the commons repreſenred, that, if in time of 
265% and within the ſpace of one year, the 

ing had ſpent ſuch immenſe ſums, there was 
nothing more to do, but to give him all the 
lands in the kingdom, which too would not 
ſuffice for the expence of few years. But 
theſe ſpeeches had no great effect. It was re- 
plied, by the king's party, that he had laid 
out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the coaſts, and that 
the keeping his ſubjects in peace and plenty, 
coſt him more than the moſt burthenſome war. 
Theſe reaſons, tho' very weak, paſſed for in- 
conteſtable, and the commons granted the 
king a ſubſidy, as large as if he had been ac- 
tually engaged in a dangerous war. This is a 
third proof of the parliament's ſlavery. In che 
interim, the people could not conceive what 
was become of all the money the king had 
lately received, and which ſhould have ſuppli- 
ed his neceſſities for many years. 

This parliament, which had given the king 
ſo great teſtimonies of a boundleſs compliance, 
was diſſolved the 24th of July. But the king 
was pleaſed, firſt, to require his ſubjects, with 
a iree and geneial pardon, as it was called, 
tho” the exceptions limited the benefit to fe 
perſons. All thoſe were excluded, who had 
been condemned for denying the King's ſu- 
premacy, or for tranſgreſſing ſome one of the 
tix articles of the bloody ſtatute, and even 
thoſe who were only accuſed of theſe crimes, 
which were then unpardonable. The coun- 
teſs of Salisbury, cardinal Pole's mother, and 
Thomas Cromwell were excepted by name. 

As Cromwell's exccution had been deterred, 
he was in ſome hopes of obtaining his pardon, 
and the more, as having wrote to the king, a 
very ſubmiſſive letter, he was ſo moved with 
it, that he cauſed ir to be thrice read; but the 
ſollicitations of the duke of Norfolk and Gar- 
diner, ſeconded by thoſe of Catharine How- 
ard, who acted 1a their favour, rendered the 
endeavours of the priſoner fruitleſs. The king 
figned a warrant to cut off his head, the 28th of 

uly, about ſix weeks after his condemnation. 
As Cromwell lett a ſon, of whom he was ver 
fond, he would ſay nothing on the ſcaffold, 
that might do him a prejudice, contentin 

himſclf with ſhewing, that he willingly ſubmir- 
ted to the ſentence the law had paſſed on him, 
praying for the king's proſpericy, and declar- 
ing he died in the profeſſion ot the Catholick 
religion. Theſe lait words were variouſly in- 
terpreted, according to the paſſions and pre- 
judices of the two parties, in matters of re- 
ligion. Tho' it was certain, Cromwell * had 
lived in the opinions of the Lutherans, the 


* He obtained ſucceſſively, the offices and dignities of privy councellor, maſter of the jewel-houſe, clerk of the ha- 
naper, principal ſecretary of ſtate, juſtice of the foreſts, maſter of the rolls, lord privy-ſcal, baron, the king's vice- 
gerent in ſpirituals, knight of the Garter, earl of Eſſex, great chamberlajn of England. He carried his greatneſs with 


The Reign of HENRY VIII. 
contrary party maintained, he recanted at his 1540. 
death, and that by the Catholick religion, Wy 


was to be underſtood, the old religion, pro- 
feſſed in the kingdom, before all the innovati- 
ons. The others pretended, theſe words onght 
to be taken in a more general ſenſe, and, at 
moſt, to ſignify only religion which was then 
eſtabliſhed, However this be, the care Crom- 


well took, when he came to die, to ſay no- 


thing that might offend the king, turned to his 
ſon Gregory's advantage, who was this very 
year created a peer of the realm, by the title 


of lord Cromwell. The office of vice-gerent, 


enjoyed by the father, died with him, no one 


deſiring a poſt ſo obnoxious to envy, and ſo 
fatal to the firſt 


poſſeſſor; beſides, the duke of 

Nortolk and the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 

were then in great credit, took care not to. 

ſollicit the king, to fill a place, which would 

engage the perſon who held it, to uſe all 

— intereſt to hinder a reconcilation with 
ome, 


Some days after Cromwell's death, was ſeen, geveral 
at London, a fight, which very much 7 rſons of 


peo- th reli- 
gions exe 

| : cuted, 

tome for denying the king's ſupremacy; others Hall. 


ed both parties. This was a company o 
ple condemned and executed all togerher ; 


for maintaining the Lutheran doctrines. A- 
mong theſe laſt were Robert Barnes, doctor of 
divinity, Thomas Gerard, parſon ot Hony-lane, 
and William Jerome, vicar of Stepney. Theſe 
three being impeached before the parliament, 
were condemned to be burned, upon a general 
accuſation of ſowing hereſy, perverting the 
ſcriptures, and maintaining errors deſtructive 
of religion, withour che act's mentioning any 
particulars, and in all appearance, without the 
parliament's examining the proofs. By the 
ſame act were condemned to ſuffer the ſame 
puniſhment, four men, one of whom was ac- 
cuſed of maintaining the papal authority; an- 
other for holding correſpondence with cardi- 
nal Pole ; a third for deſigning to ſurpriſe Ca- 
lais ; a fourth for harbouring a rebel; and 
laſtly, three more convicted of denying the 
king's ſupremacy. All theſe were burned or 
hauged, at the ſame time and place. It is to 
be p eſumed, they were not admitted to ſpeak 
for themſelves, ſince Barnes, after a declara- 
tion of his faith to the people, asked the ſhe- 
ritt whether he knew why he was to ſuffer. 
The ſherift anſwering, he did not, he turned 
to the ſtake, and ſaid” the puniſhment he was 
going to ſuffer, plainly taught him the crime 
of which he was ſuppoſed to be guilty. He 
prayed, however, for the king, and even for 
Gardiner, whom he ſuſpected to be the au- 
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thor of his death. The biſhop endeavoured 


to clear himſelf by a printed apology ; bur 
had the misfortune not to be believed. 


On the Sth of Auguſt, Catharine Howard, Catharine 


the duke of Nortolk's niece, was declared eee. 


queen, the king having privately married her 


wonderful temper and moderation, and was thankful to mean perſons of his old acquaintance. Burner, Herbert. 


duke, 


. | uecn, 
ſome time before. She was ſo devoted to the Herbert. 
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The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 
1540. duke, her uncle, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, which, probably, would overwhelm them all. 


1540. 


A thatiſhe was entitely guided by their counſels; Perhaps, ir was very fortunate for them, that 8 
and as ſhe had a great aſcendent over the king, the king was diverted ſome time, by other at- 
very likely ſhe would have induced him to give fairs, from his attention to xhat concerned re- 
himſelf over to the guidance of theſe two mini- ligion. O74! 
ſters; who were preparing to procure, by her The emperor's paſſage through France, The em- 
means, great alterations in religion, had not ſeemed, at firſt, to create a ſincere reconcilia- _ * 
her fall, which will be preſently related, con- tion between him and Francis. During his wg h 
founded their projects. However, they im- ſtay, at Paris, he poſitively promiſed to give pranci. 
proved as much as poſſible, ſo favourable a the duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans; Bcllay. 
juncture, to ſtrike at the reformation and the but when Francis preſſed him to ſign an in- 
reformed. Certainly Cranmer was then in a ſtrument of inveſtiture, he replied, ſuch an act 
very dangerous fituation ; for he could not -would be looked upon as extorted, if dated 
doubt, that the authors of Cromwell's ruin, in France, and that it was more honourable 
deſired his deſtruction with the ſame ar- for him and the king too, that it ſhould be 
dour, nay, were privately working it, com- figned in ſome town of Flanders. Afterwards, 
plaints of him being already heard in ſe- when he was out of France, he found ſome 
veral places, and even a member of parlia- freſh excuſe not to perform his promiſe. In 
ment ſaid openly in the houſe, he was the pro- the interim, he ſubdued the Gantois, and pu- 
) rector and head of the innovators. "Theſe niſhed them ſeverely tor the trouble they had 8 
| things would have, doubtleſs, taken effect, had given him of a jou ncy to Flanders. After . 
his enemies had a little more time to prepare that, when Francis claimed his promiſe, he un 
all their plots; but as they knew the king had clogged it with ſuch reſtrictions, that it was 
a real eſteem for him, they intended to pro- eaſy to perceive he had no mind to part with 
W ceed, by degrees, plainly perceiving, they a country, by which Spain had a communica- 
N could not without danger to themſelves, preſs tion with his other dominions, in Italy and 
his ruin, ſo directly as Cromwell's ; beſides, Germany. Francis vexed to be thus deceived, 
there was but one article which gave them any turned out of favcur chancellor Poyet, and 
advantage upon Cranmer, viz. religion, in conſtable Montmorency, who had adviſed him Audle 
which too he had been very cautious, well to take the emperoi's word. | 
knowing that the way to advance the refor- About the end of the year 1540, there were The be- 
mation under ſuch a prince as Henry, was not ſome beginnings of a quarrel betucen Fiancis nc. bg 
directly to oppoſe his will. : and Henry, which ended, at length, in a war. LEE” t 
Expoſition The change produced, at court, by Crom- Francis ordered a fortreſs to be buit at Ardres, Francs The a 
of the well's diſgrace, and the new queen's advance- and a bridge to be made over to the Engliſh and Hen- of Nor 
8282 ment, was quickly perceived. The commiſ- pale; but the governor of Calais not ſuffering . N folk's. 
"4 2 fioners appointed to draw up a declaration of this incroachment, ſent a detachment of his a 
very one the Chrittian doctrine, having preſented their garriſon, and beat down the bridge. I he 
was ob- work to the king, he ordered it to be imme- French re-built it, and the Engliſh demoliſh- 
liged to diately publiſhed. "Tho? this declaration cor- ed it a ſecond time; whereupon, the king of 
Been. rected {undry abuſes, the popiſh party had ſo France ordering marſhal: de Bicz to railc 
Nu prevailed, that inſtead of promoting, it ſenſi- troops, in P icardy, Henry re- intorced the 
bly put back, the reformation, as it is eaſy to garriſon ot Calais, and repaired the fortifica- 
{ce by the abſtract Dr. Burner ou of this tions. In the interim, the two kings, wuling 
book, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of to avoid a rupture upon ſo ſlight an occaſion, 
England. However, as ſeveral principles were agreed to ſend commiſſioners upon the ſpor, 
laid down, which might be of great uſe in a with powers to adjuſt the difference ; but this 
more tavourable juncture, the retormers were conference producing no good effect, cach pro- 
glad, in hopes theſe principles would ſerve one vided for his defence, in caſe ot an attack. 
day to deltroy the errors advanced in the de- It was this year, that the famous jcſuitical The order 
laration. On the other hand, the popiſh par- order was founded, by a bull of Paul III, da- of the Je- 
ty thought they had gained much, becauſe ted the 27th of September. ſuites. 
they ſaw doctrines laid down, to which, pro- Ihe uncaſineſs the emperor had given 1541. 
bably, the reformers would never conſent, and Henry, for ſome time, was now -almoſt va- Henry 
hoped this oppoſition would draw the king's niſhed, fince Francis had been diſappointed, oy oo 
indignation upon their whole party; and as in the affair of Milan; for Henry kiuew, ſut- {05 790 
for themſclves, having always had an abſolute ficiently, that prince's remper and character, 0% — San 


compliance for the king, they intended to pur- 
ſue the ſame courſe, in order to put him en- 
tirely into the diſpolition they deſired. Other 
commiſſioners, who were ordered to reform 
the Milſlals, made fo light alterations, that 
excepting a few razures of thoſe collects, in 
which the pope was prayed tor, there was no- 
thing chatiged, nor was it neceſſary to re- print 
the maſs- books. Thus, by the credit ot the 
duke of Nortolk and Gardiner, ſupported by 
the new qucen, archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
thoſe of his party, ſaw a ſtorm approaching, 


to foreſce, without much difficulty, that he pope. 


would ſoon break with the emperor. A war 
between theſe two monarchs, could not but 
be advantageous to Henry; tor it would, ot 
courſe, procure him quiet, and enable him ro 
preſerve an equality ot power between them, 
which was the firmeſt foundation of his own 
and his kingdom's ſecurity. So tearing no- 
ching from the pope, or the emperor, or the 


king of France, or his own ſubjects, whoſe 


attempts muſt be in vain, without a to- 
rcign aid, he confined himfelt, wholly to his 
domeſtick 
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two things 
erve, and e- 
he had acquired ; 


domeſtick affairs: He had, chief 
in view; the firſt, was, to — 
ven enlarge the authority 


the ſecond, to take care that no alterations 
ſhould be made in religion, but ſuch as he, 


himſelf, judged reaſonable. Theſe were the 
two affairs which wholly employed him. As 
he was poſitively bent upon theſe two points, 
and the parliament durſt not oppoſe his will, 
it may be eaſily judged, that none of his mi- 
niſters had the courage to contradict him, in 
any thing. So, it was himſelf, alone, that 
ordered every thing, according to his fancy, 
his council only approving his motions. How- 
ever, there were in the council, as well as in 


the kingdom, two oppoſite parties, with re- 


Cranmer's 
character. 
Burnet. 


Audley's. 


The duk: 
of Nor- 
folk's. 


ſpect to religion; but every one had, always, 
his eyes upon the king, to try to diſcover his 
thoughts, for fear of combating his opinion. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of 

the party, who wiſhed for a greater reforma- 
tion. He was ſtill very much eſteemed by 
the king, eſpecially on account of his inte- 
grity ; but ſincerity, which he profeſſed, ren- 
dered him unfit for political affairs, in a court, 
where, inſtead of hearkening to reaſon, ju- 
ſtice, and equity, the king's inclination, on- 
ly, was to be conſidered. 
Chancellor Audley was a perſon of good 
ſenſe. He ſerved the reformers, when he 
could without danger ; but he was too much 
a courtier, to inſiſt upon what he judged rea- 
ſonable, if the king was againſt it. 

The duke of Norfolk, was as eminent for 
his merit, as for his birth. He was reckoned 
a good general, but was, ftill, a better cour- 
tier. Ever ſubmiſſive to the king's will, he 
outwardly approved whatever he was pleaſed 
to command him ; but, in private, he griev- 
ed at all the late innovations in religion, and 


could not endure, either the reformation, or 


Gardiner's. 


the reformed. He would have been glad, to 
ſce the king reconciled to the pope; but, the 
ſmall hopes of their reconciliation, made him 
very cautious how he offended ſo unforgiving 
a maſter; nevertheleſs, as the king was nor 
always in the ſame diſpoſition, the-duke found 
frequent occaſion to ſerve his party, eſpecial- 
ly, in the puniſhment of thoſe who diſliked 
the ſix articles, and were ſo hardy, as, pub- 
lickly, to ſhew it. In ſhort, he was as head 
of the favourers of the pope, and the old re- 
ligion ; but he, carefully, concealed from the 
king, his inclination for the former ; and as 
for the latter, he ſhewed his zeal only, in ſup- 
porting what the king had retained. : 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was in 
the ſame ſentiments, and behaved in rhe ſame 
manner; but he was very far from being ſo 
much eſteemed by the king, who made uſe of 
him, however, becauſe he was pliant and 
dextrous, and had an extenſive 2 of 
foreign affairs. As this knowledge rendered 
him of greater inſight, than the reſt of the 
miniſters, he, ſometimes, engaged the — 


in proceedings, the conſequences whereof, | 


might be advantageous to his party, and of 
which the king, himſelf, did not always Know 
the morive, By a blind ſubmiſſion to the 


+ 


king's will, he kept himſelf in ſome degree of 
favour, being convinced himſelf, and havi 

alſo convinced his friends, that this compli- 
ance. was the only means, to 
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ay w 


re a revo- - 


cation of what had been done againſt the pope! Bonner's. - 


Bonner, biſhop of London, was alſo one of 
the heads of the ſame party, but, however; 
always ready to ſacrifice every thing to his 
fortune. He was naturally bold, paſſionate, 
and exceſſively cruel, as he plainly ſhewed, 
upon many occaſions. As he was of very lit- 


tle merit, he ſupported himſelf by making 


court to thoſe who were in favour, and, byta- 
king the king's will for the rule of his actions. 


cen Catharine, blindly followed the di- The Y 
orfolk, her uncle; 25 


rection of the duke of 
and uſed what power ſhe had, over the king, 
to ſupport the credit of the enemies of the 
reformation, 

Such was the ſituation of the court, when 
the king, freed from his foreign affairs, was 
wholly employed in his domeſtick concerns. 
However, the kingdom was in profound tran- 
quillity, becauſe the terror with which people 
were ſeiſed, ſilenced all contradiction. In 


December, the Jait year, he began the foun- Six new 


dation of the new biſhopricks, by converting 


biſhop- 


ricks. 


the abbey of W̃eſtmiuiſter into a biſh p's {ce xa, pub. 


In this year, 1541, he founded three more, 
Cheſter, Glouceſter, and Peterborough, and 
the next year Oxford, and Briſtol. Theſe 
foundations, and ſome others of little conſe- 
quence, were the only charitable uſes to which 
he applied the immenſe riches acquired, by 
the ſuppreſſion of the abbies. His courtiers 
magnified theſe pious acts, whilſt others took 
notice of the little proportion betwe 7 or 
8000 pounds a year, employed in theſe uſes, 
and what was acquired by the ruin of near 
700 religious houſes. 


In the interim, Henry had a mind to ſhew The king 
his zeal for religion, as if his ſole view was, declares 
to procure the eternal ſalvation of his people. ef- 
The book of the expoſition ot Chriſtian iaith1,, 6.7 
being printed, he prefixed an ordinance, de- the expo- 
claring all thoſe to be hereticks, who believed fition. 


more, or leſs, than was contained in that Herbert. 


book. However, as it was not poſſible that 
all ſhould conform to it, and it does not ap- 
pear, any perſon ſuffered, upon that account, 
in the courſe of this year, it is likely, the 
king had intimated, that he defired not his 
ordinance to be, rigorouſly, executed. 


Whilſt Henry was congratulating himſelf Francis 
upon triumphing over the pope, and enjoying prepares e 


a tranquilliry, which the court of Rome had, 
in vain, attempted to diſturb, the eyes of all 


the emperor, and Francis I, aud upon the 
preparations in Turkey. The war, between 
the emperor and Francis, was going to be 
renewed, but very unſeaſonably tor the em- 

ror, when Soliman was preparing to invade 
13 on occaſion of the death of John 
de Zapol, competitor of the king of the Ro- 
mans. Theſe two princes, after long con- 
tending for the crown of Hungary, being, at 


laſt, tired of war, were agreed, thar Zapol 


ſhould hold, during his lite, what he poſſeſſed, 
12 with 


make war 
upon the 


Europe were fixed, upon what paſſed between P. Daniel. 
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1541. with the title of king, but, after his death, 
the crown ſhould deſcend to Ferdinand. Za- 
pol dying, and leaving a ſon, called Stephen, 
under the guardianſhip of his mother, Ferdi- 
nand expected, that the treaty ſhould be exe- 
cuted, and would have taken poſſeſſion of all 
Hungary; but young Zapol's mother, implor- 
ed Soliman's 1 which he readily 
granted, intending to improve this diſſention, 
to become maſter of Hungary, and penetrate, 
atterwards, into the imperial territories. 

The empe- The emperor ſeeing Hungary threatened, 
ror's at!” with a powerful invaſion, which might be of 
_—_ fatal conſequence to Germany, uſed all his 
man from Art to pacity the Proteftants, without giving 
invading them, however, any ſatisfaction, endeavour- 
Hungary. ing only to amuſe them, and obtain ſome 
aſhſtance againſt the Turk. On the other 
hand, he laboured to perſuade Soliman, that 
he was in perfect tinion with the kings of 


neral league, ot the Chriſtian princes, might 
divert him from his deſign ; wheretore, he tri- 
ed to amuſe Francis, with putting him in 
hopes, he would give the Low-Countries to 
his ſecond fon, and erect them into a king- 
dom ; and, at the ſame time, he gave the Ot- 
toman port to underftand, this affair was, in 
a manner, concluded. Francis fell not into 
the ſnare; but hearing from all parts, that 
the emperor's miniſters, every where, gave 
out, the negotiation was on the point of con- 
cluſion, he reſolved. to ſend an ambaſlador to 
Venice, and another to Conſtantinople, to 
undeceive the emperor of the Turks, and the 
ſenate of Venice. He choſe, for theſe am- 
baſſies, Rincon and Fregoſa, who ſet out, in 
order to paſs through Italy; but the marqueſs 
of Guaſto, governor of Milan, receiving ad- 
vice, that they were to embarque, at Turin, 
and go down the Po, cauſed them ro be ſo 
narrowly watched, that they were murdered 
in the boat. Francis made great noiſe about 
this aſſaſſination; but the emperor gave him 
no ſatisfaction ; which was a freſh occaſion of 
the rapture between the two monarchs. 
The Inte- About the ſame time, the emperor called a 
rim grant- diet, at Ratisbon, for the 5th of April. As 
ed in Ger- it was then no proper juncture to diſturb the 
raw 0 Proteſtants, the diet reſolved, at laſt, to grant 
lan them a ſecond delay, which was called the 
Sleidan. Interim, that they might continue quiet, and, 
more readily, engage to furniſh ſupplies againſt 
the Turks. 
The battle In the interim, the king of the Romans 
of Buda, ordered Buda, capital of Hungary, to be in- 
_ by veſted, in hopes of taking it before the Turks 
e Turks. , 
| ſhould arrive; but, the ſiege proving more 
difficult than was expected, the Turks had 
time to relieve it, and give the Germans bat- 
tle, over whom they obtained a ſignal victo- 
ry. Soon after, Soliman coming to Hungary, 
made his entry into Buda, and, under pre- 
tence of taking young Zapol under his protec- 
tion, became maſter of the city, and great 
part of the kingdom. 
In the mean while, the emperor, having ended 
the diet, inſtead ot marching into Hungary, 
to aſſiſt the king, his brother, took the rout of 


France and England, that the dread of a ge-. 
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Italy, and, embarquing, at Portovenere, with 1541. 
an army of 20,000 men, failed for Africa. 
to make war upon Barbaroſſa, who had made The empe- 
himſelf king of Algiers. This proceeding e ies 
gave occaſion for many ſpsculations. It was Africa. 
ridiculed in the French court, as if, inſtead Mczerai, 
of fighting the Turks, he had ſought a pre- 

tence to fly from them. Bur as the African ex- 
pedition was projected the beginning of the 

year, and the troops were now on the coaſt 

of Italy, it is certain, he would not have 

had time to relieve the king of the Romans, 

if he had attempted to march his army 

into Hungary. However this be, he land- 

ed his army, near Algiers, the 22d of 
October; but two days after, a ſudden and 

violent ſtorm deftroyed part of his fleet, 

which accident obliged him to re-embarque, 

the beginning ot November, after having loſt 

good part of his troops and ſhips. It is pre- 

tended, Francis, out of meer generoſity, would 

not proclaim war againſt him, whiltt employ- 

ed in this expedition. It is, however, difh- 

cult to believe that Francis, who actually held 
intelligence with Soliman, and, afrerwards, 
ſcrupled not to make uſe of the aſſiſtance of 

the Turks, ſhould ſtick at interrupting the 
emperor's projects againſt the Infidels of Africa. 

Henry ſaw, with pleaſure, that the King The affairs 
of France, and the Turks, were going to find of Scor- 
the emperor employment, which would hin- — 
der him from thinking of England; but tho a 
he was eaſy in that reſpect, he was, however, 

in ſome pain, with regard to the king of 
Scotland, who, tho' his nephew had no rea- 

fon to love him, and could eaſily aſſiſt the 
Engliſh male contents, who were very nume- 

rous, in the northern counties. Henry was 

afraid, alſo, that a religious zeal would car- 

ry that prince, to undertake ſomething a- 

gainſt him, becauſe he began to ſuffer himſelt 

to be governed by the churchmen, who, un- 


der colour of perſuading him to deſtroy here- 


iy, ſtrongly attached him to the pope's inte- 
reſt. The reformed had, now, been burned 
many years, in Scotland; but theſe puniſh- 
ments cauſed, there, the ſame effects as elſe- 
where, that is, they increaſed, inſtead of leſ- 
ſening the number, and yet the clergy were, 
ſtill, obſtinately bent to root them out, with 
fire and (word. James V, was a prince much 
addicted to his pleaſures, and very greedy of 
money ; beſides, he had ſeveral natural ſons, 
whom he could not inrich as he wiſhed, be- 
cauſe he had exhauſted his treaſure, in need- 
leſs expences. There were two parties in his 
court, whereof the one favoured the king of 
England, and the reformed, and the other, 
chiefly conſiſting of churchmen, was entirely 
againſt Henry, and continually ſtrove to in- 
duce the king to extirpate all, who ſwerved 
from the old religion. The former endea- 
voured to perſuade him, to imitate the king 
of England, his uncle, and ſecure a large re- 
venue, by the ſuppreffion of the abbics. The 
latter repreſented to him, that, by ſtrictly ex- 
ecuting the laws againſt hereticks, he would 
raiſe, by forteited eſtates, above 100,000 
crowns a year. After ſome conſideration, 
James 


tel dd Io „ 
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1541. James cloſed with, the laſt advice, and ſuffer- 
ww ing the clergy to, take their own courſe, 
there followed, in Scotland, a violent perſe- 
Henry re. Wion ®. 
15 Henry perceiving the king, his nephew, to 
deſigu of be, thus, governed by perſons wholly addict- 
ining the ed to the court of Rome, fearcd he would, at 
— laſh, be led to unite againſt him, with the 
Buchanan, Pope and emperor. This apprehenſion ſeemed 
| do him the more juſt, as he could hardly rely 

any longer on the aſſiſtance of the king of 

France, who was wont to direct the court of 

Scotland, beeauſe that ancient ally was grown 

extremely cold to him; whereupon, he reſol- 
ved to uſe all his art to gain the king, his ne- 

phew, and perſuade him to break, like him, 
with the pope. To this end, he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to deſire an interview at York, not que- 
ſtioning, that in an amicable conference, he 
ſhould have eloquence enough to perſuade him 

to what he pleaſed. James accepted the over- 
ture, and promiſed to come to York, where 
Henry went and expected him; but the Scotch 
eccleliaſticks, and their whole party, ſo be- 
ſtirred themſelves, to prevent this interview, 
the conſequence whereof they perceived, that 
they ſucceeded, at laſt, and prevailed with the 
king to find ſome pretence to be excuſed. 


Henry In the interim, Henry, who knew nothing 
ch _ of this change, impatiently waited, at York, 
hi. for the day appointed for the interview. In 
York. this interval, he iflued out a proclamation, that 
Burger. all who had been aggrieved for want of juſtice, 
by any of his former miniſters, ſhould come 
to him and his council tor redreſs. His view 
was to throw all paſt miſcarriages on Crom- 
well, and put his ſubjects, particularly the 
northern people, in hopes of better times; but 
whilſt he was preparing for the king of Scot- 
- land's reception, he received letters of excuſe, 
that he could not have the honour of waiting 
upon him. He was extremely provoked, and 
this refuſal, which he deemed an affront, ſoon 
after cauſed a breach between the two king- 
doms ; but his vexation, at this affair, was 
not comparable to the unexpected affliction he 
7h met with, upon his return to London. 

8 Since his laſt marriage, he daily bleſſed 
jewdneſs God for the happineſs he enjoyed with his 
is diſco- queen, and upon all occaſions, publickly te- 
vered. {tified his extreme ſatisfaction; nay, 2 

Hollingſn. his journey to York, deſiring to give 


thanks, in a manner ſuitable to the ſentiments 
of his heart, he ordered his confeſſor to draw 
up a particular thankſgiving, and prayed him 
to join with him in the ſame. All this ſhew- 
ed his eſteem and tender affection for the 
queen, who ſeemed to have the ſame fondneſs 
for him; but when he came to London, he 
heard things, which it would have been well 
for him never to have known. Whilſt he was 
at York, one John Laſſels came to the arch- 
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biſhop of Canterbury, who remained at Lon- 154r. 
don, and told him, that his ſiſter, an old ſer- www 
vant of the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, un- 
der whoſe care the queen was brought up. 
faid to him, that the queen had been very 
lewd before, and ſince her marriage, and that 
two men, amook others, viz. Dirham and 
Mannock, had often enjoyed her. Cranmer 
communicating the ſecret to the lord chan- 
cellor and other privy-counſellors, it was a- 
ue that the archbiſhop ſhould inform the 

ing of it, as ſoon as he returned to London, 
tho' they were not ignorant of the danger 
they expoſed themſelves to, it the accuſation 
could not be proved; but on this occaſion it 


was no leſs dangerous to be ſilent. « * 


Cranmer not knowing how to execute his Cranmer 
commiſſion, choſe to ſet it down in writing, ON 
and put it in the king's hands, deſiring him fr. 
to read it in private. Henry took it, at firſt, Burnet. 
for a calumny, reſolving in himſelf to puniſh 
the authors — nay, it was with this 
view only, that he was pleaſed thoroughly to 
examine the matter, tho* with all poſſible ſe- 
crecy, for fear of vexing the queen, He or- 
dered, therefore, the lord privy-ſ{cal to exa- 
mine Laſſels in private. Laffels . boldly ſtood 
to what he had ſaid, upon his ſiſter's report, 
who alſo confirmed what ſhe had told her bro- 
ther. Upon theſe depoſitions, ſome pretence 
was uſed to arreſt Dirham and Mannock, who 
diſcovered, in their examination, more cir- 
cumitanees than were deſired. They confeſſ- 
ed not only, that they had lain with the 
queen, but alſo that three court ladies, her 
canfidents, were commonly eye-witneſſes to 
her lewd practices. One of the three was, 
the lady Rochford, who accuſed the lord 
Rochford, her Husband, of a criminal com- 
merce with queen Ann Bullen, his ſiſter. They 
farther depoſed, that the king being at Lin- 
coln, one Culpeper, by the lady Rochford's 
means, was brought into the queen's cham- 
ber, at 11 a clock in the night, and ſtaid 
there till four in the morning, and that, when 
he went away, the queen gave him a gold 
chain and a rich cap. Moreover, the queen 
had taken Dirham into her fervice, which 
ſhewed ſhe intended to continue the ſams 
courſe of life. The queen, art firſt, denie 
all; but in « ſecond examination ſhe conteſſ- 


ed, that before marriage, ſhe had proſtituted 


herſelf to ſeveral men. This conteffion ſhook 
the king's reſolution, who lamenting his miſ- 
fortune, could not forbear burſting out into 
tears. In ſhort, after Dirham, Mannock, and 
Culpeper were condemned to die, he was 
leaſed the queen's impeachment ſhould be 
ought before the parliament, which met the 
16th of January, the next year, 1542. 
The commiſſioners named by the parlia- 1542. 


ment to examine the queen, reported, that An act of 
attainder 


* George Buchanan, the famous Scotch hiſtorian, was in danger, at this time, and would haye died with the againſt the 
reſt, had not he eſcaped out of + See his Hiſtory of Scotland, 1. 14. The ſharpneſs of his Poems agaiatt Jucen, 


the clergy was the cauſe of his co 


Burnet. 


nement. He went beyond ſea, and lived 20 years in exile, and was torced to 929 her 
teach ſchool moſt part of the ume. In his ee g there appears not only all the beauty and graces of the Latin complices. 
tongue, but a great vigour of mind, and quickneſs of thought. 


fleckions on things ſo tolid, beſides his immortal poems, chat he is juſtly tiled the beſt of our modern authors. 


His ſtile is fo natural and nervous, and his re- Burnet. 


the 
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ſured. 


1542. the facts ſhe was accuſed of, were ſufficiently 
proved; whereupon both houſes declared her 
-guilty, and petitioned the king, that ſhe might 
ho puniſhed with death, together with the 
lady Rochford, complice of her lewd practices, 
the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, the lord 
William Howard and his lady, the counteſs 
of Bridgewater, five other women, and four 
men, for miſpriſion of treaſon, in concealing 
what they knew of the queen's vicious life. 
Here again may be obſerved, the ſervitude of 
the parliament, who did not dare to condemn 
the queen and her complices, without know- 
ing whether the king would be pleaſed to ſut- 
fer them to be puniſhed. They did not of 
ceed in rhis manner, with regard to Ann Bul- 
len and the lord Rochford, becauſe the king's 
authority was not arrived to that height, as 
at the time I am ſpeaking of. The king 
conſenting they ſhould be puniſhed, they were 
condemned to die, by an act of attainder. 
There was alſo a very extraordinary clauſe in 
the act, declaring, © That whoever knew any 
<« thing of the incontinence of a queen, ſhould 
c reveal it, under the pains of treaſon ; that 
« if the king, or his ſucceſſors, ſhould intend 
ce to marry a woman as a virgin, if ſhe, not 
« being ſo, did not declare the ſame to the 
« king, it ſhould be high treaſon ; and all 
« who knew it, and did not reveal it, were 
« guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon ; that it the 
queen or the princeſs of Wales ſhould pro- 
* cure any by meſlages or words, to know her 
« carnally ; or any other by meſlages or words 
« ſhould ſollicit them; they, their counſellors 
« and abettors, are to be adjudged high 
ce traytors.” 


The queen Henry giving his aſſent to the act, by his 
3 letters patents, the queen and the lady Roch- 


ford were beheaded, on tower-hill, the 12th 


ed, 
_ ebruary. The queen ſtood to what ſhe 


had confeſſed, concerning the miſcarriages of 
her former life, before ſne was married; but 
denied, upon her ſalvation, that ſhe had ever 
defiled the king's bed. As for the lady Roch-- 
ford, ſhe died unlamented by all; bur her 
death and infamy ſerved, at leaſt, to raiſe a- 
e reputation of the lord Rochford, her 


usband, and of queen Ann Bullen, whoſe 


death ſhe procured by her evidence, which 
her own condemnation cauſed to be univerſally 
ſulpected. 


The ad of The extreme ſeverity of the parliament to 
parliament the queen's relations, was much cenſured by 


„cn the publick. It was thought unnatural to 
puniſh a grandmother for not diſcovering her 
grand-daughrer's incontinence. Accordingly, 
the king moderated the ſeverity, by pardon- 
ing her, and moſt of thoſe who were condem- 
ned, ſome of whom, however, remained long 
in priſon. As for the laſt clauſe, which made 
it treaſon for a woman, courted by the king, 
not to reveal the loſs of her virginity, it was 

turned into ridicule. People jeſtingly ſaid, 
the kings of England, for the future, could 
only marry widows, there being no reputed 
maid, who would run the hazard of being at- 


Burnct. 


tainted of treaſon, in caſe the king happened 
not to like her. | 
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This affair being ended, the parliament con- 1542. 

firmed an act fled in Ireland, whereby that Www 

iſland was erected into a kingdom; and, from Ireland is 

thenceforward, the kings of England inſerted 7&4. 

among their titles, that of king of Ireland, ne 3 

whereas before they were ſtiled only lords. Herbert. 
Before the parliament broke up, the king The king 

began in ſome meaſure to ſhew his intent ion deſigns to 

to ſeiſe the colleges and hoſpitals, as he had n 

done the abbies. But the execution of this leges and 

defign was very difficult; for, by the local hoſpitals. 

ſtatutes of moſt of them, the governors, pre- Burnet. 

ſidents, or any of the fellows, had no power 

to ſurrender the lands belonging to their hou- 

ſes, without the conſent of the whole ſociety ; 

ſo it was not eaſy to gain whole bodies of 

men, who were ſo much concerned to keep 

the revenues, on which they ſubſiſted. It is 

true, the king had prevailed with ſome, who 

were not bound by ſuch expreſs ſtatures, to 

reſign their houſes to him; but, as he had 

his eye upon all, an expedient was to be found, 

for the reſt to follow this example, without 


breaking their oath. To this end, all the An act to, 


local ſtatutes of colleges and hoſpitals were pave the 
annulled by act of parliament, and the go- . 
vernors, preſidents, and fellows were no more 
to be {worn to the obſervance thereof. This 
obſtacle being removed, a few more were ſur- 
rendered to the king; but this affair was not 
entirely finiſhed till 1545, by a much ſhorter 
method. 

Whilſt the king's affairs were, thus, doing, A diſpute 


in the parliament, the convocation, which ſat Stenz 
the verſion 


at the ſame time, were much divided about f the 
the new tranſlation of the bible, that was go- bible. 
ing to be publiſhed ; many affirming, it was Burnet. 
full of faults, and to ſuffer it to be read be- 

fore it was reviſed, would be very injurious to 

the people. Gardiner moved this diſpute, in 

hopes this reviſal would take up ſome time, 


and the king, in the interim, alter his mind. 


His party was ſo numerous, that he would have 
carried his point, it Cranmer, who perceived 
his deſign, had not moved the kipg to refer 
the peruſing of the tranſlation to the two uni- 
verſities, where he had much more intereſt 
than in the convocation. Several biſhops ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed it, and ſome even entered a 
proteſtation againſt it; but all ſignified no- 
thing, fince the king declared ir to be his 
pleaſure ; nay, he granted, the 12th of March, 
a privilege to a London book(ſcller to print the 
bible in Engliſh. This gives occaſion to pre- 
ſume, the univerſities reviſed not the tranſla- 
tion, ſince it was impoſſible they ſhould have 
examined it, in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 

The king wanted money for the war with, . 
Scotland, on which he was entirely bent, but A 
durſt not ask the commons; not that he commons 
doubted of ſucceſs, but was afraid of aliena- to offer 
ting the hearts of his ſubjects, who were much him a ſub- 
more tender of matters of intereſt, than of all w ; 
others. He wiſhed the commons would vo- 
luntarily offer him money, without being ask- 
ed; and, it was in order to gain their affecti- 
on, that he commanded a ſheriff to be impri- 
ſoned tor arreſting a member of parliament, 
and oftercd to leave it to them to puniſh him 

| as 


„ 


n 
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1542, as they thought fir. On the other hand, he 
V every where borrowed money to let them ſee 
his neceſſity; but, for once, the commons 
feigned not to underftand this language, be- 
ing unwilling to introduce the pernicious cu- 
ſtom of granting the king ſubſidies unasked ; 
beſides, as they were yet ignorant of the de- 
ſign of a war with Scotland, they ſaw no 
occaſion to offer him money. So, the parlia- 
ment broke up without granting the king any 
thing, except the a& concerning the colleges 
and hoſpitals ; which was a ſeed, the fruit 
whereot he was to gather in due ſeaſon. 
The war with Scotland being reſolved, 
ours Henry ſent Sir William Paget to France, to 
3 ſound Francis I, and try to hinder him, by 
of Frande Tome treaty, from aſſiſting the king of Scot- 
from aſſiſt- land. The ambaſſador's inſtructions were, to 
ing Scot- demand of the king of France, that the trea- 
— 4 ty of perpetual peace between France and 
ert. England, ſhould be renewed. Francis eaſily 
perceived, there was ſome hidden myſtery in 
this overture. As he knew Henry was diſ- 
pleaſed with the king of Scotland, he did not 
doubt that he deſired the peace to be renew- 
ed, on purpoſe to inſert in the new treaty, 
ſome article to tie up his hands, and prevent 
him from aiding his ally. He anſwered, 
therefore, that it was needleſs to renew a 
treaty, the conditions whereof the king of 
England had not performed. The ambaſſa- 
* dor anſwered, there was no fort of terms in 
the treaty of peace, and, conſequently, his 
maſter could not be accuſed of breaking them. 
But this diſpute was entirely founded on a 
miſtake ; for the ambaſſador underſtood by the 
treary of peace, a private treaty of one ſingle 
article; viz. that there ſhould bz 4 perpetual 
_ between France and England ; but 
rancis meant ſome other creaties, ſigned the 
fame day, and which belonged to the firſt, 
tho? this was written apart. It was this ſepa- 
rate treaty which Henry wanted to renew, 
imagining he ſhould thereby hinder Francis 
from aſſiſting the king of Scotland. But Fran- 
cis did not defign that, under this pretence, 
Henry ſhould be ſuffered to cruſh an antient 
ally, of France, and France not be able to op- 
poſe it; on the contrary, he deemed it a mani- 
teſt breach of the peace, to attack his allies, 
without any juſt cauſe. In the interim, as 
neither would mention the king of Scotland, 
tho' both had him in their thoughts, Francis, 
to embarraſs Henry, demanded, purſuant to 
the former treaties, his aſſiſtance to recover 
the Milaneſe. Henry required, on his part, 
that Francis, according to his promiſe, ſhould 
aboliſh the papal authority in France. Theſe 
reciprocal demands were more apt to pro- 
duce a breach, than a renewal of the treaties. 
Belides, the Engliſh had already begun hoſtili- 
ties, by ſeiſing ſome French ſhips Which were 
fappoſed to be pyrates, and the French had 
detained ſome Engliſh veſſels by way of re- 
priſal. So, the ambafſador having taken his 
leave without effecting any thing, reported to 
his maſter, that the king of France was ill- 
aſſected to him; that is, he would not, with- 
out oppoſing it, ſuffer the king of Scotland 


Henry en- 
deavours 
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to be oppreſſed. This was the meaning of 1542. 
Francis's being ill- affected to England, he 
being, at that time, very far from wiſhing a 
war with the Engliſh, ſince he was juſt going 
to begin another, which he much more de- 
fired. | 
Francis was ſo provoked at all the empe- Ambaſſy 
ror's artifices, that, to proclaim war againſt of France 
him, he only ſtaid to ſee him ſo embroiled * diet, 
with the Smalcaldick league, that there ſhould age 
be no more hopes of agreement. To foment gleidan. 
this diſſention, he had ſent ambaſladors to the 
diet aſſembled at Spire, in February, under 
colour of clearing himſelf from the pretended 
calumnies he was aſperſed with, and particu- 
larly from the imputation of making an alli- 
His ambailidors com- 
plained to the diet, in very ſtrong terms, of 
the murder of Rincon and Reese pretend- 
ing that Rincon was ſent to Conſtantinople, 
only to diſſuade Soliman from his deſign ot 
carrying war into Germany. However, 1n the 
ſequel of their diſcourſe, they would have per- 
ſuaded the German princes, that it was their 
intereſt to fortify their frontier towns, and 
abandon Hungary to the Turks. So their 
preſence at the diet, having produced no great 
effect, they were returned very diſſat ĩstied. 
Soon after their departure, the pope's nun- The pope 
cio offered to the diet, in his maſter's name, _— 
a council at Trent. The Catholicks gladly Tren! “ 
accepted the offer, and thanked the nuncio; Herbert. 
but the Proteſtants rejected it, becauſe theß 
would not have a council called by their ad- 
verſary, and in a ſuſpicious place, ſince the 
city of Trent belonged to the king of the Ro- 
mans. The diet, however, ended to the em- 
peror's and Ferdinand's ſatisfaction, after ha- 
ving unanimouſly reſolved to give them a 
powerful aſſiſtance, under the conduct of the 
elector of Brandenburg. 


Tho' the Proteſtants refuſed the pope's of- The call- 


fer, Paul III. called a council at Trent, for ing of the 
November following, by a bull of the 22d of Sunil ot 
May ; but this was only to amuſe the world , Trends 
for he knew, that when a war between the 
emperor and France, was going to commence, 

there would be obſtacles enough to hinder the 

council from aſſembling. 

And, indeed, at this very time Francis I, Francis 
was bringing five armies into the field, to at- invades the 
tack the emperor in five places at once; MP n 

— | . e places. 
viz. in Rouſillon, Luxemburgh, Piedmont, Belly. 
Flanders, and Brabant. Bur the ſucceſs an- 
ſwered not his expectations; for the great ef- 
fort he made this year, to invade his enemy, 
ſerved only to diſable him to do the like a- 

ain, when he came himſelt to be attacked. 

he dauphin beſieged Perpignan, in vain; 
the duke of Orleans, his brother, took Lux- 
emburgh and Montmedy; but theſe places 
were retaken before the end of the cam- 
paign ; and, as for the other three armies, 
they performed nothing conſiderable. | 

Whilſt Francis was vainly endeavouring to Heny 
be revenged of the emperor, Henry came to beſolves 
a final reſolution to make war upon Scotland. I * , 
He had been in hopes, that in the expected Scotland. 
conference with the king, his nephew, he Buchanan, 

13 ſhould 
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1542. ſhould perſuade him to renounce the papal au- monaſteries of Scotland. As James was very 1542. 
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himſelf diſappointed. This affair ſeemed to 
him of the utmoſt importance, becauſe not 
having much to fear from abroad, where the 
na val forces were not comparable to his, Scot- 
land was the only country which could give 
him any uneaſineſs. From thence alone could 
the Engliſh male- contents receive any ſuccours, 
and he remembred with terror, the danger he 
ſhould have run when the rebels were in arms 
in the north, had they been ſupported by a 
Scotch army. In his war, therefore, upon 
Scotland, his view was not to make conqueſts, 
but to bend the king of Scotland to his will, 
by ſorce, ſince he could not do it by fear 
means; which he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, 
in order to procure a ſettled peace. At the 
time of the northern rebellion, the junctures 
were very favourable to him; for, being then 
in ſtrict union with France, king James could 
not engage to ſupport the Engliſh male- contents 
without Francis's conſent, who inſtead of ap- 
proving ſuch a deſign, would have rather di- 
verted him from it ; bur affairs were now up- 
on another foot, ſince Henry could no longer 
rely upon the king of France's triendſhip. It 
is true, that prince was not to be much fear- 
ed, whilſt at war with the emperor ; but he 
conſidered, that the equality ot theſe two mo- 
narch's forces would, probably, oblige them 
to make peace very ſoon, and this peace, in 
which no doubt the pope would interpoſe, ne- 
ceſſarily be to his prejudice ; nay, it was a 
queſtion wherher it would not occaſion a 
league againſt him, and the king of Scotland 
join in it. In that caſe, England could be in- 
vaded in the north, with more eaſe, as the 
northern counties were molt inclined to rebel. 
It was, theretore, of very great conſequence 
to Henry, to gain the king of Scotland to his 
intereſt, ſince, being ſecured from that fide, 
an invaſion was not to be much feared, which 
he looked upon as impoſſible, conſidering the 
ſuperiority of his naval forces. 

He intended to make uſe of two ways to 
gain the king of Scotland, in the propoſed 
conference. The firſt way was, to ſhew him, 
that it was in his power to ſecure to him the 
ſucceſſion of the crown of England, after his 
ſon Edward, or remove him from it, ſince, by 
the act of parliament made for that purpoſe, 
he could call to the ſucceſſion, his daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth, or exclude them for e- 
ver. In the former caſe, king James could 
not pretend to the crown, till after the poſte- 
rity of theſe two princeſſes was extinct ; but 
in the latter caſe, he came immediately after 
prince Edward. As, therefore, to gain two 
degrees, was a conſiderable advantage for the 
king of Scotland, Henry hoped he would not 
be ſo unwiſe as to flight it. The ſecond way 
he deſigned to make uſe of, to win that prince, 
was to lay before him the advantages which 


would accrue to him, in caſe he renounced 


the pope, as well by reaſon of the facility this 


would give him, to ſucceed to the crown of 


England, if there ſhould be occaſion, as by the 
riches he would acquire in ſupprefling the 


A thority, and was extremely concerned to ſee pay of money, Henry did not queſtion Www 


ucceeding by this ſecond means, tho? the firſt 
ſhould prove ineffectual. He was, therefore, 
extremely vexed to ſce himſelf diſappointed 
of his hopes, by the king his nephew's refuſal 
to meet him at York. He found the new 


queen had too grat an influence over him, and 


even ſuſpected it to be the effect of the in- 
trigues of the pope, the emperor, and. per- 
haps, the king of France. So, deſpairing to 
ſucceed in his projet, by fair means, he re- 
ſolved to try to accompliſh ir by force 


Scotland was little able to reſiſt England, The de- 
without the aſſiſtance of France; but Francis ſign of the 
was ſo employed, that there was no likelihood **** 


of his interpoſing in the quarrel; Henry hoped 
therefore, it he could gain, at firſt, ſome ad- 
vantage, he ſhould render the Scots leſs in- 
tractable, and more eaſily diſpoſe the king, 
his nephew, to hearken to his propoſals. 
Thus, the war he intended to wage with Scot- 
land, was properly deſigned to oblige the 
Scots to a compliance with his deſires, and 
not founded upon caprice only, or to be re- 
venged of the affront he received, as the hiſ- 
torians pretend. However, as he could not 
diſcover the real motives, without doing him- 
ſelf a prejudice, he pretended a violation of 
the truce, James's denial of ſome lands of 
ſmall value, lying on the frontiers, and his 
reception of ſome Engliſh rebels. Bur as all 
this was not very capable of deceiving the 
world, he bethought himſelf of reviving the 
old pretenſions of the kings of England, to the 
ſovereignty of Scotland. To that purpoſe, 
he ſet out a long declaration, in which was in- 
ſerted the memorial largely ſpoken of, in the 
reigns of Edward I, and Henry VII, contain- 
ing the pretended proofs of the homage, 
Scotland had formerly paid to England. This 
declaration was, however, ſo ambiguouſly ex- 
preſſed, that it plainly appeared, Henry was 
willing to have it in his power to quit his pre- 
tenſions, without injuring his honour. It is 
entirely needleſs to repeat the contents of the 
memorial; it will ſuffice to obſerve, that the 
Engliſh writers ſpeak of ic, as if the ſovereigu- 
ty of the kings of England over Scotland was 
there demonſtrated, and the bare citation of 
it ſufficient to carry the cauſe. Doctor Bur- 
net, tho? a Scotchman, ſeems to give into this 
opinion, univerſally ſpread in England, ſince 
he ſpeaks of this memorial in his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, without making any remarks. 
Perhaps, he did not think proper to combat 
the ſentiments of the Engliſh withour any ne- 
ceſſity, in reſpect to his Hiſtory. 

Henry publiſhed not his declaration, till his 
army, was juſt entering Scotland. His deſign 


was to ſurpriſe the Scots, which he believed Herbert. 


the more eaſy, as there appeared to be no uſt 
cauſe of breach between the two Kingdoms. 
However, king James hearing that ſoldiers 
were raiſing in England, put himſelf in a poſ- 
ture of defence, in caſe he ſhould be attacked. 
In the interim, he ſent two ambaſladors to 
the king, his uncle, to ſee to content him, it 
poſſible, or, at leaſt, to gain time, till the King 
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1542. of France could aſſiſt him. Theſe ambaſſa- 


dors were long detained, at the court of Eng- 
land, upon frivolous pretences, and whilſt Hen- 
ry was making his preparations, he gave them 
no anſwer ; nay, they were not ſuffered to re- 
turn, but with the army, which was to enter 


their country, commanded by the duke of 


Norfolk, and where they were as priſoners. 
Two other ambaſſadors of Scotland, who were 
going to London, meeting the Engliſh upon 
their march, were alſo detained, till the army 
arrived at Berwick. 

In the interim, king James hearing the 
duke of Norfolk was marching towards the 
north, at the head of 20,000 men, ſent a body 
of 10,000 to the frontiers, commanded by 
George Gordon, expecting the reſt of the 
troops, who were marching from ſeveral parts 
to join him. But Gordon could not hinder 
the duke of Norfolk from entering Scotland, 
about the end of October, and ravaging the 
country north of the Tweed. After this ſhort 
expedition, the Englith army retired to Ber- 
wick, the ſeaſon which was now very bad, 
N them from advancing any tarther. 

a the mean time, king James ordered the lord 
Maxwell to march with 15000 men, whillt 
the Engliſh were retiring to Berwick. The 
Scots pretend, upon the news of Maxwell's 
march, the Engliſh retreated in ſuch confuſi- 
on, that they might have been eaſily defeated, 
if, Gordon had ventured to attack them, 
and that the king was extremely angry with 
him for this diſappointment. However this 
be, James heading his army, in perſon, held 
a council of war, and appeared fully reſolved 
to give battle, let what would be the conſe- 
quence. But he was alone of that opinion. 
On the contrary, the danger to which the king- 
dom would be expoſed, in caſe of a defeat, was 
ſtrongly repreſented to him. In ſhort, as he 
would not alter his reſolution, the generals and 
nobles told him, they would not obey him, 
if, without any neceſſity, he obſtinately ex- 
poſed the kingdom to ſo maniieſt a hazard. 
This oppotition threw him into a fury. He 
{wore he would puniſh their diſobedience, and 
called them all traytors, ſince they hindered 
him from obtaining, as he thought, a certain 
victory. Cardinal Beaton inſpired him with 
this notion, by telling him, it was impoſſible 
for ſuch hereticks as the Engliſh, to conquer him. 
The truth is, James was a little diſturbed in 
his fancy, ever ſince he had unjuſtly put to 
death a nephew of the duke of Albany, whoſe 
apparition was ever preſent to his imaginati- 
on. So bcing extremely troubled to be thus 
diſobeyed, he left the command of the army 
to the lord Maxwell, with orders to march to- 
wards the enemy, and remained himſelf with- 
in diltance to joyn him, in caſe there was oc- 
caſion to fight. But a few days after, as he 
was extremely incenſed with his generals, and 
grealy miſtruſted them, he gave a commiſſion, 
in ſorm, to Oliver Sinclair, his minion, to 
command the army. The new general, very 
unfit for ſuch a poſt, repairing to the camp, 
cauſed his patent to be publickly read, at 
which all were offended. This bred ſuch dit- 


content among the troops, that they began to 1542. 
disband, when a body of 500 Engliſh horſe 
appeared on a hill, where they were poſted to 

watch the motions of the enemy. This ſight 
increaſed the confuſion among the Scorch 

troops, who imagined the whole En liſh army 

was approaching to give battle. In this condi- 

tion, being without a general, ſince Maxwell's 
commiſhon was revoked, and none would o- 

bey Sinclair, they choſe to retire in a fright, 

which permitted them not to look back, and The rout 
obſerve the ſmall number of their enemies. The of the _ 
Engliſh horſe ſeeing them fly, with ſuch pre- Scotch ar- 
cipitation, cloſely purſued them, and without 7%; 4... 
meeting any reſiſtance, flew great numbers, 

took priſoners ſeven lords, 200 gentlemen, 

800 ſoldiers, with 24 pieces of ordnance. 

Never was victory ſo eaſily won. Among the 

chief priſoners were, the earls of Glencairn 

and Caſſilis, the lords Maxwell, Somerville, 
Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver Sinclair, the 

king's favourite. | 

The news of this rout, threw king James The death 
into a diſmal melancholy, to which he was al- of the king 
ready too much inclined. He fancied, his fn 
generals and nobles had betrayed him, and, Buchanan. 
in this belief, reſolved to pur moſt of them to Hall. 
death. His vexation was {till increaſed, upon 
hearing that 2 herald, ſent by the duke of 
Norfolk, was murdered by an Engliſh refu- 
gee. He, immediately, apprehended the ill 
conſequences of ſuch an accident, after his 
late misfortune. So imagining it would be 
impoſſible to free himſelt trom his preſent em- 
barraſſment, he could not withſtand his im- 
moderate grief, which brought him to his 
_ the 14th of December, 1542. His 

cath happened ſeven days after the birth of 
a princeſs, called Mary, of whom his qucen 
was delivered, and who was his only heir. A 
little before, he loſt two ſons in one day. 

Henry not knowing what paſſed in Scotland, Henry or- 
had ordered the Scotch priſoners to be brought 8, — 
to London, where they arrived the 19th ot p 8 
December; and the next day, they were con- brought to 
ducted thro* the city from the tower where London. 
they had been confined, to Weſtminſter, where _ 
the king was pleaſed to ſee and talk with“ 
them. He expoſtulated with them, for hay- 
ing, by their pernicious counſels, perſuaded 
their king to quarrel with him, and told them 
they juſtly bore the puniſhment of a war, raiſ- 
ed by themſelves. Nevertheleſs, as he intend- 
ed to make uſe of them to procure ſuch a peace 
as he deſired, he ended his diſcourſe with ſome 
obliging expreſſions, and granted them more 
liberty, by putting them in the cuſtody of ſe- 
veral noblemen. The earl of Caflilis had the 
good fortune to fall into the hands of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from 


him, during his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch in- 


ſtructions as induced him to embrace the refor- 
mat ion, when he returned to his own country. 

A few days after, the news of the birth of gens 
Mary, princeſs of Scotland, and of the king her , 2 
father's death arriving together, Henry thought between 
it a favourable juncture to unite Scotland to his fon and 
England, by marrying, his ſon Edward to the the new 


new queen of Scotiand. He cauſed the cap- qucen of 
af «0 Scotland, 
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clined to ſecond the overture, ſet them at li- 
berty, on condition they would Hive hoſtages 


for their return, in caſe the project of the mar- 
riage did not ſucceed. This condition being 
accepted, they were conducted ro Newcaſtle, 
from whence they returned into their country, 
We ſhall ſee, preſently, what was the iſſue of 


this project. | 


1843. 
The — 
liament j 
grants the 
king a ſub- 
ſidy. 
Herbert. 


Henry 
concludcs 
a league 
with the 
empcror, 


Act. Pub. 


The parliament of England meeting the 
22d of January, granted the king a ſubſidy, 
as well for his charges in the war with Scot- 
land, as for his other occaſions. By that was 
meant, a war with France, of which there was 
no longer room to doubt, ſince the king was 
ypon the point of concluding a league with the 
emperor. The union which was going to be 
formed between theſe two monarchs, was like 
to be ſo favourable to the adherents of Rome 
and the old religion, that they queſtioned not 
but the deſtruction of the reformation, in Eng- 
land, was approaching. However, at this ve- 
ry time they had the mortification to ſee an 
act of parliament paſſed, which much checked 
their hopes. This act, moved, and at length 
obtained by Cranmer, ran, that lords, gentle- 
men, merchants, might have, in their houſes, 
an Engliſh bible, with ſome other religious 
books, mentioned in the act, for the inſtruc- 
tion of their families; but it was expreſly for- 
bid to print, ſell, buy, or keep any other re- 
ligious books, and to preach or ſpeak againſt 
the ordinance of the year 1540. There was 
alſo a very conſiderable clauſe, in this ſtatute, 
that the offenders, if eccleſiaſticks, ſhould not 
be condemned to be burnt, till the third of- 
fence; and the puniſhment of the laity, not 
extend beyond forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and perpetual impriſonment. Moreover, the 
act allowed the party accuſed, to bring wit- 
neſſes for his own purgation, which had never 
been practiſed before, in the caſe of hereſy. 
Laſtly, it was enacted, that the-accuſed ſhould 
be tried within a year, at fartheſt, atter the 
indictment. But on the other hand, the law 
of the ſix articles was confirmed, and the par- 
liament left it in the king's power to annul or 
alter the act, at his pleaſure. By this laſt 
clauſe, the king ſtill continued to be maſter of 
the lives of the retormed, ſince by repealing 
this act, he could proſecute them upon the 
former ſtatutes. i 

A fortnight after the parliament broke up, 
Henry concluded with the emperor, a league, 
which, however, was not publiſhed till June. 
It was not the intereſt of England, that the 
king ſhould join with the emperor to render 
him more powerful, he being already but too 
porent. On the contrary, it would have been 
much more proper, in order to keep the ba- 
lance even, to have aſſiſted France; at leaſt, 
it is undeniable, that a neutrality would have 
been advantageous to the Engliſh. But the 
King's paſſion ran countcr to the nation's in- 
tereſt. He was extremely diſſatisfied with 
Francis, upon ſeveral accounts. In the firſt 
place, he obſerved in him a great indifference 
tor his concerns, ever ſince he had not wanted 
his aſſiſtance. Secondly, he perceived, at 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
tive lords to be ſounded, and finding them in- 


length, that all his promiſes to renounce, like 1543. 
him, the papal authority, tended only to a. 


muſe him. He knew, Francis, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, had blamed his conduct, with reſpe& 
to religion; and ridiculed his marriages. In 
the next place, ho paid neither the yearly pen- 
ſion of 100,000 crowns, nor that of 10, ooo for 
the ſalt of Brouage, tho' bound by divers trea- 
ties. As for the debt of 2,000,000, Francis, 
indeed, could produce acquittances for good 
part of that ſum, but then Henry had receiv- 
ed no money, the acquittances being in lieu of 


the ſuccouts he had voluntarily promiſed to 


lend him, in his former wars. However, 
there was a round ſum {till left unpaid, and the 
debtor never endeavoured to ſatisfy him. More- 
over, 'Henry had preſented the king of France 
with what was due to him from the emperor, 


ſolely on condition he would perform the trea- 


ties, and complained, Francis had not been 
punctual. - But what molt offended Henry, 
was, the obſtacles Francis: had raiſed him, in 
Scotland, by means of a faction, which open- 
ly oppoſed his deſigns. Here was ſufficient 
cauſe for a breach, it the nation's intereſt had 
been the ſame with the king's ; but in ſuch an 
oppoſition, ſeldom does it happen that the 
people's advantage prevails over the ſove- 
reign's. Henry reſolved, therefore, to make the 
king of France ſenſible, that it was worth his 
while-to have ſhewn a greater regard tor him, 
and to this end, choſe to be reconciled with 
the emperor, and join in a league with him. 


Charles V. deſired nothing more carneſtly; The ad- 
for he plainly ſaw, that with the aſſiſtance of vantages 


England, he ſhould ſoon bring 
France to reaſon, and deſtroy all his hopes of 
recovering Milan by arms. 
of Henry's uniting with France and the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, cauſed him to conſider the 
alliance with England, as what would enable 


him to accompliſh his ambirious deſigns. He 


found his account much better in hinderi 
Francis from ſetting foot again in Italy, ans 
in ſubduing the Proteſtants, than in executing, 
or rather in trying to execute the pope's ſen- 
tence againſt Henry; an undertaking which, 
robably, would not have ended to his honour. 
ſides, the death of queen Catharine, his 
aunt, had much leſſened, and it may be entire- 
ly ſtifled, his deſire to revenge her. So, at the 
very time he was complaining to all the prin- 
ces of Europe, that Francis held private in- 
telligence with the Infidels, he ſcrupled not to 
court the alliance of an excommunicated king, 
who, according to the principles of the Romiſh 
church, ought not to have been looked upon 
with leſs horror than the Turk. One ſingle 
difficulty retarded the concluſion ot this alli- 
ance. The emperor would have Mary, queen 
Catharine's daughter, acknowledged for legi- 
timate, which Henry obſtinately retuſed ; nay, 
he could not grant it without condemning his 
divorce with Catharine, and all his proceed- 
ings upon that occaſion. He promiſed, how- 
ever, that purſuant to the power granted him 
by parliament, he would give Mary a place in 
the ſucceſſion ; but would never conſent, this 
article thould be inſerted in the treaty. The 


emperor's 


the king of _ this 
eague on 


. 


* m *. 
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etmperor's friends, in England, adviſed him to 


be ſatisfied with this verbal promiſe, e 
m 


henſive as they were that the league, 

whence they expected great advantages, would 
be delayed by this obſtacle. Bonner, biſhop 
of London, who had been ſent into Spain ſor 


voured to accompliſh it, in hopes, that an u- 
nion between the emperor and the king, would 
re-eſtabliſh religion, in England, upon the 
ſame foot as before the divorce. 

The treaty was, therefore, concluded at 


London, the 11th of February, 1543. It con- 


tained a league for England only, with what 
Henry held in Picardy ; and on the emperor's 


part, for the provinces of the Low-Countries 


under his dominion, without any mention of 


Spain or Germany. The league was to this 


effect: 
That the emperor and the king of England 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to the king of France, 


to declare to him, that by his ſollicitations on- 


iy the Turks had invaded Chriſtendom; that, 
therefore, the two confederate monarchs ex- 


horted him to break his alliance with the In- 


fidels, to hold them for enemies, and renounce 


his correſpondence with them. That they de- 


manded, moreover, he ſhould ſatisfy the da- 


mages done to Chriſtendom, by his calling in 


thoſe cruel enemies ; that he ſhould give over 
the war he had begun in ſeveral places, that 
the emperor might apply himſelf to the de- 
fence of Chriſtendom ; that he ſhould cauſe the 
town of Maran, taken by the Turks, to be 
reſtored to king Ferdinand, and to the empe- 
ror, Caſtro-novo, which they had beſieged 
with the aſſiſtance of 12 French gallies ; that 
he ſhould repair the loſſes the Germans had 
ſuſtained by the Turkiſh invaſion ; and laſtly, 
that he ſhould ſatisfy the king of England for 
whatever he owed him, and give him ſecurity 
for the payment of the 100,000 crowns. 

After theſe preliminaries, the two confede- 
rate monarchs agreed,. that they would not 
make peace or truce, but upon theſe conditi- 
ons; that Francis ſhould pay the king of Eng- 


land whatever was due to him, and for ſecu- 


rity of the yearly penſion, ſurrender into his 


hands the earldom of Ponthieu, Boulogne, 


Montreuil, Ardres and Terouenne, free from 


all homage, for which, however, Henry ſhould, 


conſent that the annual revenues thence ariſing, 
ſhould be in lieu of the penſion ; moreover, 
that Francis ſhould reſtore to the emperor, the 
duchy of Burgundy. 

That, if the king of France ſhould delay 
but 10 days to accept theſe conditions, the 
two confederate monarchs ſhould proclaim war 
againſt him, with a declaration that they would 
never make peace, till the king of England 
was in pofleſſion of Normandy, Guienne, and 
the kingdom of France, and the emperor of 
Abbeville, Amiens, Bray, Corbeil, Peronne, 
Ham, St. Quintin, and the whole duchy of 
Burgundy. | 

Laitly, They agreed, that each ſhould take 


the field, and invade France with 25000 men, 


of whom 5000 ſhould be cavalry. 
* This is Buchanan's character of him. Rapin, 


* 


41 "i Wo , 
* - at 
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were too wiſe to imagine, that with 250000 

men each, they were able to conquer France; 

| Wherefore, it is likely they 

ty, to bring into the field ſo ſmall a number 


a By we of troops, only to engage Francis to make pre- 
this negotiation, willingly and ardently endea- 


d in the trea- 


pararions accordingly. And, indeed, we ſhall 
ſee hereafter, that they invaded France with 
above 100,000 men. 


One of the chief reaſons why Henry joined: Henry's 


in a league with the emperor, was to find the chief view. 


king of France ſo much employment at home, 
thar it ſhould not be in his power to break his 


; meaſures, for the union of Scotland with Eng- 


land, by a marriage between Mary and prince 
Edward. Henry had this affair extremely at 
heart, and very juſtly, as it is eaſy to imagine; 
but unhappily for him, there was a queen 


dowager, in Scotland, of the houſe of Lor- 


rain, and a cardinal archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, who being both devoted to France and 
the pope, laboured with all their power to de- 


feat his projects. As the affairs of Scotland 


will be very ſoon intermixt with thoſe of Eng- 
land, it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſee what paſſ- 
ed in that country, after the deceaſe of James 
V, without which it would be very difficult to, 


underſtand what will be ſaid hereafter. | 
After the death of James V, Scotland was The gains - 
in a very ill ſituation. The late king had not of Scot- 
ſettled the regency during his daughter's mi- land. 
nority. The next heir to Mary, was James Buchanan; 


Hamilton, earl of Arran, a perſon of a very 
mean genius, a lover of books and eaſe, but 
little capable of managing the publick affairs, 
and till leſs thoſe of war . He had: ſhewn 
ſome inclination for the new religion, and 
thereby rendered himſelf as much ſuſpected 
and odious to the clergy, as agreeable to thoſe. 
who had embraced - reformation. +«The, 
queen dowager, ſiſter to the cardinal of Lor- 
rain and the duke of Guiſe, had an extreme 
averſion to the reformed ; and this averſion 
was cheriſhed, by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop, 
of St. Andrews, a violent and cruel man, who 
had already given ſeveral 2 of his barba- 
rous temper, towards thoſe who embraced the 
new religion. Mot of the lords who, by thei 

counſels, could have ſupported the ſtate in fach 


a juncture, where either ſlain in the late rout, 


or in the hands of the Engliſh. But tho? they 
had been alive, or in Scotland, it would have 
been very difficult to ſucceed ; for there had 
long been ſuch a diviſion among the nobles, 
that what one moved was ſure to be oppoſed 
by another. This was the conſequence of the 
factions, raiſed by the kings of France and 
England, in the kingdom, and which were 
continued by different opinions in religion. To 


all theſe evils was added that of a war againſt 


a powerful neighbour, who had juſt gained a 
very conſiderable advantage, and could eaſily 
2 prove the conſternation, all Scotland was un- 
er. | . 
In the midſt of this confuſion, cardinal Bea- 
ton ſeeing none able to withſtand him, formed 
the deſign of ſeiſing the regency. To this end, 
he forged a will for the late king, wherein he 
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1543. was appointed regent or viceroy, during Ma- 
pp minority, with three counſellors, or aſſiſ- 


tants, of whom the earl of Arran was one, 
and cauſed it to be publiſhed, till the parlia- 
ment ſhould meet and confirm it. In the in- 
terim, he ſtrove by all ſorts of ways, to gain 
proper perſons to ſupport him, as well among 
the people, as among the great men. The 
- -ox owager was the firſt that declared for 
im. 

But, whilſt the cardinal was labouring to 
ſtrengthen his party, the friends and relations 
of the earl of Arran, were earneſtly ſollicit- 
ing him, not to yield the regency to one who 
had no right to it. They repreſented to him, 
that the will, on which the cardinal grounded 
his pretenſions, was a forgery, becauſe the 


late king never valued him, ſo as to commit 


the regency to him, to the prejudice of the 
princes of the blood ; that it was a contri- 
vance to deſtroy the Hamiltons, with their 
whole party, and hinder the progreſs of the 
reformation ; that the cardinal was known to 
be a man of ill principles, of little or no con- 
ſcience, cruel, and ſuperſtitious, and, it once 
he had the power in his hand, the flames of 
perſecution would quickly be kindled, all over 
the kingdom, not only againſt the reformed, 
but againſt all, in general, who would not, 
blindly, ſubmit to his orders ; that, infallibly, 
the princes of the blood, and the chiet of the 
nobles, would be firit ſacrificed to his ambi- 
tion and jealouſy. The earl of Arran was of 
a peaceable temper, and without ambition; 
for, if he had followed his own inclination, 
he would have left the cardinal, quietly, to 
enjoy the authority he had uſurped ; bur his 
friends having, in a manner, forced him, by 
their remonſtrances, to proſecute the right 
due to his birth, he reſolved to demand the 
regency, and ſhew the forgery of the pretend- 
ed will, on which the cardinal reſted, 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the 
priſoners, who had been releaſed, came to 
Scotland, and, with them, Archibald Doug- 
laſs, earl of Angus, and William Douglaſs, 
his brother, who had been 15 years exiles, 
in England. By their arrival, the carl of Ar- 
ran's party was, conſiderably, ſtrengthened, 
whereas the cardinal loſt many followers, 
who had joined with him more out of fear 


than affetion. It was publickly ſaid, that 


the earl of Arran's right was indiſputable, 
tho' the king had capriciouſly diſpoſed of the 
regency, in favour of the cardinal, which, 


however, was incredible. The parliament 


meeting, in March, the will was examined, 
and, the forgery being detected, the cardinal 
was removed, and, the earl of Arran declared 
regent, with, almoſt, unanimous conſent. It 
was not without rcaſon, that moſt of the 
lords and nobles, were deſirous to free them- 
ſelves from the dominion of cardinal Beaton 
for, before the parliament met, a paper was 
found, written with the King's own hand, 
wherein were ſet down, the names of 300 
lords and gentlemen, whom he had reſolved 
to diſpatch. As moſt of theſe, proſcribed 
perſons, were of the reformed religion, or fa- 


voured the reformation, it was not doubted, 1543. 
that the cardinal had, greatly, contributed. 
to put the king upon this barbarous reſolution, 
by repreſenting to him, that thoſe who had 
refuſed to fight againſt the Engliſh, were ſe- 
cret friends of the king of England. and fa- 
vourers of the new opinions. It is certain, 
many of the nobility were of the reformed 
religion, or well-wiſhers to the reformation. 
The earl of Arran was of this number, and 
upon that account was ſo well ſupported, 
when he demanded the regency, becauſe thoſe 
of rhe new religion intended to make him 
their protector; but this was an ill choice, 
the earl's unactive and timorous temper ren- 
dering him very unfit to ſupport the party, 
who put themſelves under his protection. 

Whilſt the parliament was fitting, Henry Henry 
ſent an ambaſſador to Scotland, to propoſe * wang 
the marriage of prince Edward, his ſon, with &.5"* ... 
the young queen, according to the agreement — 
with the captive lords. The ambaſſador was of their 
furniſhed with a good ſum of money, to faci- queen with 
litare the negotiation, Henry knowing, by = EA: 
experience, how effectual that means was in Hall. 
Scotland. The queen and cardinal Beaton, 
uſed all their credit and addreſs, to cauſe 
the overture to be rejected; but, as their 
=y was too weak, to balance the king of 

ngland's, the cardinal made it his buſineſs, 
to confound all the conferences held upon this 
occaſion, by long ſpeeches, aſſected diſputes, 
invectives againſt the contrary party, with 
deſign to raile quarrels, which would obſtruct 
the concluſion of this attair. His artitices be- 
ing, at laſt, perceived, he was confined to a 
room, till the debates were ended. The mo- 
ment the cardinal no longer appeared, the 
king of England's propoſal was accepted, 
without much difficulty, and the parliament 
appointed ambaſladors ro go and treat, at 
London, with the king, concerning a peace, 
and the marriage. George Douglaſs, the earl 
of Angus's brother, and ſome other lords, 
were charged with this negotiation, which 
ended, at length, in two treaties, concluded 
at London, the 1ſt of July, 1543. The firſt A treaty 
was, to ſettle a good and firm peace between between 
the two kingdoms ; and the ſecond, for the England 
marriage of prince Edward, with the young = 
queen of Scotland. Henry did all he could, Act. Pub. 
to have Mary put into his hands; but the 
Scotch ambaſſadors not conſenting, it was, at 
laſt, agreed, ſhe ſhould not be brought into 
England, till ſhe was 10 years of age; that, 
in the interim, the parliament of Scotland 
ſhould appoint four lords, to take care of 
her education, and Henry might add a fifth, 

of his own nation, to convey his advices to 
the governors; that the parliament of Scor- 
land ſhould give the king (ix hoſtages of di- 
ſtinction, for ſecurity, that the marriage ſhould 
be conſummated. ; 

This affair being ended, the cardinal had a Buchanan 
little more liberty granted him, by being gi- 
ven in cuttody ro the lord Scaton; bur that 
lord, ſuffering himſelf to be corrupred by his 
priſoner, afforded him mcans to make his e- 
(cape. As ſoon as he was at liberty, he uſed 


all 


1103 
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1543. all his art to break the treaties with England, 


Wy ww wherein he was, powerfully, aſſiſted by the 


queen dowager ; and, as they were both firm- 
ly attached to France, and the old religion, 
they could not ſee, without extreme grief, the 
alliance lately concluded with a prince, whom 
they looked upon as a heretick, and whoſe 
intereſts had, for ſome time, been contrary to 
thoſe of Francis I. They plainly perceived, this 
alliance was capable of producing great altera- 
tions, as well in church, as ftate, and would, 
infallibly, deſtroy the antient union between 
France and Scotland. To prevent this, the 
cardinal aſſembled, at his houſe, the heads 
of the clergy, and repreſenting to them, that 
religion was in danger, he obtained a large 
contribution, to aſſiſt him, to ſupport it. This 


ed to return, tho” they were releaſed only up- 
on parole. The earl of Caſſilis, alone, ab 
horring the pertidiouſneſs of his fellow-priſo- 
ners, fer out for London, and put himſelf in- 
to the king's hands. This action met with 


its due reward; for Henry very civilly receiv- 


ed the earl, commending his faithfulneſs, and, 
making him rich preſents, diſmiſſed him with- 
out ranſom. In the interim, finding his par- 
ty in Scotland was neither very ſtrong, nor 

rm enough to his intereſt, he reſolved to 
proclaim war with that kingdom. He might 
eaſily have ſubdued it, ſome months before, 
if he would have taken advantage of the con- 
ſternation of the Scots, after their defeat, and 
the death of their ſovereign. 


The queen and the cardinal, having ac- The queen 
compliſhed their enterpriſe, with reſpect to a and cardi< 


rupture with England, conſidered of means — wn 


money ſerved him to maintain his creatures, 
and gain ſome of the contrary party. In a 


word, he ſo well caballed, that he, quickly, 
put things in extreme confuſion. By his ſol- 
licitations, and intrigues, he ſo managed, that 
the priſoners, who had been releaſed, reſolv- 
ed not to go and redeem their hoſtages. The 
earl of Caſſilis, alone, could. not be prevailed 
with, upon any conſideration to break his 
word. In ſhort, the cardinal's party being 
grown very numerous, by his liberalities, 
{trongly oppoſed rhe ſending of the hoſtages 
promiled to the king of England, by the trea- 
ty. Beſides this, the cardinal reſolving, at 
any rate, to ſet the two nations at variance, 
cauſed the Engliſh ambaſſador to be highly 
affronted, by — of his bert. and his ſer- 
vants to be inſulted. But the ambaſſador, 
knowing how deſirous the king, his maſter, 
was, that the treaties ſhould be executed, 
bore all with patience, for fear of raiſing an 
unſeaſonable quarrel, which he ſaw to be the 
cardinal's deſign. Thus, the cardinal had 
brought things to ſuch a paſs, that the re- 
gent, who wanted reſolution, tried, in vain, 
to ſtop theſe violent proceedings, ſince his 
commands were, openly, diſobeyed. 

At laſt, the day being come, that the three 
hoſtages were to be delivered, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador demanded them of the regent, 
complaining, withal, of the affronts he had 
received. The regent told him, He was 
c very ſorry any LilreſpeRt had been ſhewn 
« to his perſon, and character, and would 
« give him, at a more convenient ſeaſon, 
« what ſatisfaction he deſired, but, at pre- 
« ſent, it was no proper juncture ; that he 
«© was, himſelf, witneſs of the troubles raiſed 
« by the cardinal, and how contemptible the 
authority of the government was rendered, 
ce by that prelate's cabals; as for the hoſta- 
ges, it was no longer in his power to put 
« them into his hands, ſince the cardinal, and 
« his whole party, were againſt it, who were, 
« now, grown too ſtrong to be compelled.” 
The ambaſſador was, ſufficiently, convinced 
of the truth of what the regent ſaid ; and, as 
he ſaw little appearance of a change in favour 
of the king, his maſter, he contented himſelf 
with ſummoning the priſoners to return to 
England, according to their promiſe. But in 
that, he ſucceeded no better; for they reful- 


to procure the government of the kingdom, ſeiſe the 


by ſupplanting the earl of Arran, head of the govern- 


contrary faction. Indeed, they did not much mant. 


fear the earl, as they had lately ſhewn ; but 
he bore the title of regent, and very poſſibly, 
by the counſels of the able men of his party, 
and the king of England's aſſiſtance, he might 
find means, in the end, to make himſelf for- 
midable. The war, Henry had juſt proclaim- 
ed againſt Scotland, afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to execute their project. They repre- 
ſented to the king of France, „That it was 
« almoſt impoſſible for Scotland, to maintain 
* a war againſt England, without a powerful 
« affiſtance from him; that the earl of Ar- 
* ran, regent of the kingdom, tavoured the 
« Engliſh; and, inſtead of oppoſing them, 
« would. certainly make uſe of them, to 
<« eſtabliſh his authority, and compleat the 
queen's projected marriage; that, probably, 
e this marriage would break the old alliance 
« between France and Scotland, and produce a 
« ſtrict union between Scotland and England; 
that he might plainly ſee, how much he 
was, himſelt, concerned in a war, which, 
© as it would, infallibly, be unſucceſsful, 


cc 


cc 
cc 


ce would cauſe him to loſe Scotland; that, 
indeed, they perceived how difficult it was 


cc for him to aſſiſt them, when he wanted all 
c his forces againſt the emperor ; but they 
c had deviſed an expedient to gain time, in 
« breaking the meaſures of the contrary par- 
« ty. The expedient was, that he ſhould 
© ſend over Matthew Stuart, carl of Le- 
© nox, who was in France, that they might 


« oppoſe him to the Hamiltons, whoie ſworn 


« enemy he was, becauſe they had killed his 
« father; that this lord, being in Scotland, 
« would be, immediately, acknowledged for 
« head of the party, againſt the regent, and, 
« by the aſſiſtance they were ready to ſend 
« him, would become ſo ſuperior, that it 
would not be poſſible for the regent to exe- 
« cute his deſigns, in favour of England.” 
The better to perſuade the earl of Lenox to 
come to Scotland, they put him in hopes of 
marrying the queen dowager, and of being 
placed on the throne, in caſe the young queen 
died before ſhe was married. They told him, 
this would be ſo much the eaſier, as before 


the 


urnet. 
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1543. the birth of Mary, the late king had deſign- 
Rh ed him for his ſucceſſor, tho? farther re- 
moved than the earl of Arran, becauſe he 


looked upon this laſt as a baſtard, by reaſon 


bf the unlawfulneſs of his father's marriage. 
"Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired effect. 


Francis I, glad to ſtrengthen his party in 


The car» 


dinal hin- 
ders the 


regent 


from ha- 
ving the 
queen's | 


= in 
power. 


Scotland, without being forced to ſend great 
ſupplies, ſent away the earl of Lenox, with 
all ſpeed, promiſing him his protection. 

In the interim, the regent having ſome no- 
tice of this project, reſolved to ſupport him- 
ſelf, by becoming maſter of the queen's = 
ſon, then in the caſtte of Limnuch, or Lin- 
lithzoe ; but as he was not ſecret enough, the 
cardinal, who was informed of it, came to Lin- 
lithzoe well attended, in order to hinder the 
queen's removal. Soon after, the earl of Le- 
nox arrived from France, and after ſaluting 
the regent, withdrew to his own houſe where 
he aſſembled his friends, to conſult with them 
what was beſt to be done. He acquainted 
them with the motives of his return, and the 
hopes given him of being put in poſſeſſion of 
the regency, the queen-mother, it the young 
ee. happened to die. The friends he con- 

ulted, being all enemies to the regent, they 
unanimouſly adviſed him to improve the pre- 
ſent opportunity, and each made him an offer 
of his perſon, his eſtate, his vaſſals, and his 
friends. So the earl being determined to pur- 
ſue his point, drew together 4000 men, and 
putting himſelf at their head, came to the 
queen, under pretence of guarding her againſt 
the attempts of the regent, for fear ſhe ſhould 
be delivered to the enemies of the kingdom. 
Indeed, the earl of Arran had reſolved to ſe- 
cure her, nay, was preparing to execute his 
deſign ; but when he found himſelf prevented, 
and conſidered, the queen could not be got 
out of the hands of the earl of Lenox, without 
coming to an open war, he ſent to treat of an 


agreement. Lenox conſented, on condition 


the queen ſhould for the future, be educated 
in Sterling-caſtle, and four neutral lords, whom 


both parties could equally truſt, appointed to 


guard her, and take care of her education. 
The four lords being choſen and approved of, 


the queen was removed to Sterling-caltle, 


The re- 
gent fades 
with the 
queen 
and the 
cardinal, 


where, a few days after, the was crowned. 
The regent ſeeing the party of his enemies 
daily gathered ftrength, believed himſelf un- 
able to withſtand the ſtorm, which was forming 
againſt him; ſo, his courage and reſolution 
failing him, when moſt wanted, he choſe to 
give way to the torrent, rather than ſtrive, in 
vain, as he thought, to reſiſt it. Perſuaded 
as he was, that he ſhould be too weak to op- 
poſe the queen-mother and the cardinal, he 
lieved he ought to alter his meaſures, and 
ſtrictly unite with them. But even here, he 
met with difficulties, which he could not ſur- 
mount, without acting againſt his conſcience ; 
for he had, hitherto, almoſt openly profeſſed 
the new religion ; but the queen and the car- 


dinal, as they could not reſolve to be reconci- 


led to him, ſo long as he was engaged in the 
party of the reformed, managed him fo well, 


that, at laſt, they perſuaded him to abjure, in 


" . \ 
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the church of the Franciſcans, at Sterling. By 1543. 
this action, he loſt all his old friends, and was Www 
reduced to depend upon - the contrary party, 

with whom the cardinal had more power than 


himſelf. From thenceforward, he was wholly 
guided by the counſels of that prelate, who 


was the true regent, whilſt the earl, rhat bore 
the name, was only the ſhadow. a 
When the queen and the cardinal, were The queen 
poſſeſſed of the government, they were at a and the 
loſs about the earl of Lenox, to whom they cardinal 
were no longer willing to perform their pro- Ag oa 
miſe ; ſo their chief care was to be rid of this 1 
lord, who greatly embarraſſed them. They nox to 
agreed, therefore, to deſire the king of France France. 
to recall him, and whilſt an anſwer was ex- 
2 the queen ſhould continue to cheriſh 

is hopes, but withal ſhould uſe ſundry arti- 
fices to put off her marriage, concerning which 
he began to be very urgent with her. This 
projet was executed, as it had been reſolved. 

he queen, for ſome time, amuſed her lover, 


who, not ſuſpecting what was contriving againſt = 


him, ſpent his time in procuring her diverſi- 


ons, imagining, that would haſten his marri- 


age; but the-queen till found ſome freſh ex- 
cuſe to defer it. This behaviour, at laſt, bred 
in him ſuſpicions, which were confirmed by 
ſome friend of greater penetration, or better 
informed than himſelf. He heard the queen 
and the cardinal had wrote to the court of 
France, that nothing could be more prejudi- 
cial to the king's intereſt, than his ſtay in Scot- 
0 » fince they had gained the regent to their 
ide. 

Lenox was ſo 22 at being, thus, The carl 
mocked, that he {wore to be revenged, and of Lenox 
without taking leave of the queen and the ***&5 up 
cardinal, retired to Dunbarton. In the inte- 
rim, Francis, who was not yet informed of 
the alterations, in Scotland, ſent 30,000 crowns 
to the earl of Lenox, to be diſtributed among 
thoſe of the party, or to gain ſome of their ad- 
verſaries. By theſe means, the court of France 
had long maintained a faction, in Scotland, 
whilt the court of England oppoſed her by 
the ſame methods. This money arriving, 
when Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part 
to the lords, who had the care of the young 
queen, and gave ſome to his own friends ; bur 
the cardinal had none, tho' he had Alattercd 
himſelf with having the beſt ſhare, and ex- 
pected it with impatience. He was ſo very 
angry, that he perſuaded the regent, to raiſe 
an army and ſurpriſe Glaſcow, where Lenox was 
retired with his money. The preparations 
which were making, at court, tho* under o- 
ther pretences, giving the carl of Lenox ſuſpi- 
cion they were deſigned againſt him, he re- 
ſolved to put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 
It was not difficult for him to draw forces to- 
gether. The cardinal had many enemies, and 
the regent had loſt his friends, ſince they had 
been forſaken by him. So, the regent's levies 
were made very ſlowly, whilit the earl's viſi- 
bly increaſed ; for, within a few days, he rai- 
{ed 10,000 men, and ſent the cardinal word, 
he would fave him the -trouble of coming to 
Glaſcow. The cardinal received this defiance, 
; with 


ear lof Le- 
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all the 

power un- 
der the 
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name, 
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with a ſceming contempt, and pretended to 
purſue his enterpriſe ; but it was not his in- 
tent ion to come to a battle. He did not ſuffi- 
ciently rely on the regent's experience, who 
was no warrior; beſides, he foreſaw, that by 
prolonging the time, he ſhould oblige his ene- 
my to diſmiſs his troops, becauſe 


What the cardinal had foreſeen came to paſs; 
for the carl of Lenox finding himſelf deſtiture 
of money, and ſceing the deſertion was great 
in his army, was forced, at laſt, to accept a 
peace that was offered him. He came to E- 
dinburgh, where he was outwardly reconciled 
with the regent and the cardinal ; after which, 
they went together to Sterling; but a few 
days after, having notice that the court had 
ill deligns * he privately withdrew, 
and returning to Glaſcow, furniſhed the bi- 
ſhop's palace, with a garriſon and ammuniti- 
on, and ſhut himſelf up in Dunbarton. There 
he was informed, that the king of France had 
been ſo prejudiced againſt him, that there was 
no hope of obtaining his aſſiſtance for the fu- 
ture. Such was the ſituation of the affairs of 


Scotland, when Henry reſolved to renew the 


war againſt that kingdom. Wer muſt now fee 
what paſſed in England. 

In July, Henry married his ſixth wife, the 
lady Catharine Parr, widow of John Nevil, 
lord Latimer, verifying what was only ſaid in 


. raillery, upon the act paſſed in 1541, that the 


Proteſtants 
burnt at 


Windſor. 
Burncr. 


king muſt marry a widow. The new queen 
was a favourer of the reformed ; but ſhe was 
to proceed with great caution, not to offend a 
husband, whoſe abſolute will it was, that none 
ſhould believe, but what was believed by him- 
ſelf; for which reaſon ſhe durſt nor, juſt after 
her marriage; intercede for three Proteſtants, 
who were burnt at Windſor, at the inſtigati- 


on of Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter. This 


prelate never miſled an opportunity, to exaſ- 
perate the king againſt thoſe who retuſed to 
ſubmit to the 5 articles; but he ſhewed not 
the ſame zeal againſt thoſe, who were attach- 
ed to the pope. However, this affair went 


farther than he deſired, fince it occaſioned the 


diſcovery of a plot, formed to ruin ſeveral fa- 
milies, at Windſor, upon falſe accuſations. 
The king was ſo offended at theſe diabolical 
practices, that he would have the affair tho- 
roughly examined. The iflue was, that the 
contrivers of the plot were carried on horſe- 
back, with their faces to the horſe-tails, and 


then ſet in the pillory. It is faid, Gardiner 


A plot 
againſt 
Cranmer, 
Burner, 


had a great ſhare in this project; but he was 
a very crafty man, who knew how to conceal 
the hand that gave the blow, when he thought 
ir dangerous to ſhow it. 

It was caly for the enemies of the reforma- 
tion to perceive, that Cranmer moſt obſtruct- 
ed the execution of their projets, and they 
ſhould never ſucceed ſo long as he was in fa- 
vour with the king ; whereupon, they reſolved 
to apply themſelves, before all things, to his 


deſtruction, after which, they imagined, the 


ruin of his whole party would follow of courſe. 
There were in this undertaking, two contrary 


things, whercof one ſeemed to promiſe good 
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e wanted 
wherewithal to keep them long on foot. 


ſucceſs, and the other rendeted the execution 


very difficult. The firſt was, the King ſeemed 


fully bent not to ſpare thoſe, who were called 


hereticks ;. that is, thoſe who did not entirely 
conform themſelves to the declaration of faith, 
lately publiſhed. Now every one knew the 


archbiſhop was of this number, tho' he uſed 
great caution not to give his enemies-any ad- 
vantage, either by word or deed. The ſecond 
was, the king's ſingular eſteem for the arch= 
biſhop, againſt whom ſeveral unſucceſsful at- 
tempts had been made. Notwithſtanding this, 
his enemies thought, it rhey could convince 


the king, that Cranmer's opinions were very 


different from his, it would, in ſome meaſure, 
incenſe him. After that, they hoped the king 
would require of him, as of the reſt of his ſub- 
jects, a blind ſubmiſſion, and that Cranmer's 
oppoſition, would deſtroy the king's affection 
for him. The buſineſs, therefore, was, to 


inſpire the king with ſuſpicions, which ſhould - 


induce him to examine what were the archbi- 
ſhop's opinions upon religion. To this end, 


( * 
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no occaſion was loft, to hint to the king, that He is ac. 


it was in vain, to puniſh hereticks, 
their chief ſupporters were ſuffered to live un- 
moleſted. Monty perceiving Cranmer was 
aimed at, made no anſwer, hoping his ſilence 
would demonſtrate, -it was, in vain, to try to 
incenſe him againſt that prelate; but, at laſt, 
theſe inſinuations were ſo often repeated, that 
he ſeemed to give car to them, in order to 
know their intent. He hearkened, therefore, 
to whatever was ſaid againſt Cranmer, and 
deſired to have the intended articles of accu- 
fation, with the names of his accuſers. The 
duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and their party, believed the archbiſhop ruin- 
ed, ſince the king was pleaſed to examine his 
conduct; but they took care not to make 
themſelves parties, their deſign being to ap- 
pear unconcerned, to ſtrike the ſurer. They 
cauſed, therefore, the accuſation to be drawn 
by ſome prebendaries of Canterbury, and cer- 
tain Kentiſh juſtices of the peace, whom they 
perſuaded to be his accuſers. The articles be- 
ing put into the king's hands, he went in. his 
barge to Lambeth, the archbiſhop's palace, on 
the other {ide of the Thames. Cranmer hear- 
ing the king was coming, haſtened down to 
his ſtairs, to receive him, and by his order 
went into the barge. When the king was a- 
lone with him, he lamented the growth of he- 
reſy, in the kingdom, and told him, he was 
endeavouring to find out the chief encoura- 
gers of it, to punith them according to the 
utmoſt rigour of the law, about which he was 
come to ask his opinion. Cranmer replied, 


za cuſcd to 
whilſt the king. 


without any concern, that his zeal was lauda- 


ble; but intreated him, for God's ſake, to 
conſider well what hereſy was, leaft, inſtead of 
puniſhing hereticks, he fought againſt God. 
After ſome converſation upon this 


king told him, at laſt, he was the man, who informs 
was accuſed of being the protector and chief him of the 
encourager of the hereticks, and then gave whole plot 


him the articles of accuſation againſt him. 


Cranmer peruſing them, fell on his knees, and 


and orders 
him to pro- 
ceed a- 


freely owned to the king, he was ſtill of the gainſt his 
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{ame acculers, ' 
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1543. ſame mind he was of, when he oppoſed the fix 


WY articles; but that he had done or faid nothing 
againſt, them, Then he humbly deſired to be 
tried by the laws, becauſe, he was ſure he 
ſhould never be conyicted of tranſgreſſing 
them; whereupon the king asked him, whe- 
ther it was true that he was married. Cran- 
mer conſeſſed it, but ſaid he. had ſent his 
wife to Germany, upon the paſſing of the act 
of the ſix articles. Henry, ho had long 
ſeen about him only ſuch as diſſembled their 
ſentiments, was charmed with the archbiſhop's 
candor and ſincerity; and inftead of being 
diſpleaſed with his confeſſion, he could not 
forbear admiring his ſteddineſs, which made 
him dare the greateſt danger he had ever been 
in, and that he ſo wiſely allied it, with an in- 
violable regard for the laws; wherefore he 
gave him a very ſenſible proof of his eſteem 
and affection, in diſcovering to him the plot, 
his enemies had laid againſt him, naming his 
accuſers, and ordering him to proceed againſt 
them. Cranmer excuſed himſelt; but the 
king told him., . poſitively, he would be obey- 
ed, and that he ſhould name his judges him- 
ſelf. If Cranmer had been vindictive, he had 
a fair opportunity of being revenged on thoſe 
who would have ruined him, and, particular- 
ly, on Gardiner, chief contriver of the plot, 
as appears in letters under his own hand; but 
he ſhewed ſo great backwardneſs to puſh this 
affair, that, at length, the king was tired 
with preſſing him, ſince he did it ſo unwill- 
ingly. In the interim, he had not the leſs 
value for him; for ſoon after, one of his ſe- 
cret enemies, known for ſuch, by the king, 
tho' he himſelf had no ſuſpicion of him, deſi- 
ring his aſſiſtance in a ſuit he had at court, 
he went, immediately, and ſpoke to the king, 


in his behalt. The king ſurpriſed to ſee him 


ſpeak for this perſon, asked him it he knew 
him well; and upon his replying, that he took 
him for his Friend; No, anſwered the king, 
he is your mortal enemy, and I command 
« you, when you ſce him next, to call him 
% knave.” Cranmer modeſtly replyed, ſuch 
language did not become a biſhop ; but the 
king inſiſted upon his compliance; neverthe- 
leſs Cranmer found means to be excuſed, and 
the king, content with admiring his good- 
neſs, would not preſs him any farther. _ Thus, 

the plot, contrived for the archbiſhop's ruin, 
ſerved. only to indear him the more to the 
-king, and demonttrate to his enemies, how 
dangerous it was to attack him. 


Th: The 23d of December, the king created 
queens. the lord Parr, the queen's brother, earl of Ef- 
4c car} ſex, and conferred on Sir William Parr, her 
of Eſlzx, uncle, the title of lord Parr of Horton, with 
Herbert. the office of chamberlain to the queen *. 
Continua- 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, in England, the 


tion of the war between the emperor and the king of 


m__ France was oonying on, in ſeveral. places. In 
emperor the beginning of the campaign, Francis had 
and 

France. 


Bellay. 
* and baron Dunkellyn. 


created earl of Tyrone. Rymer's Fœd. 


theſe princeſſes as legitimate, tho', before, 


to the king, their father, for this favour, the 


*Alſo, ſome of the Iriſh nobility that came and ſubmitted to king Henry, june 3, were, on July 1, advanced 
to the following honours; viz. William Boruck, or Bourk, alias Macwillam, was created earl of Clanreckard, 
Mawer Obrien, earl of Tomo 


Obrien, baron of Ibrackayn. Sir Conanght O-Neal came alfa, and made his ſubmiſſion to king Henry, and was 
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ſome advantages, in the Low-Countries, where” 1543. 

he took Landrecy, Emery, Bapaume, Mau- HW 

beuge and e ; but the emperor ar- 

riying, about is end of the ſummer, with a 

ſtrong ſupply of Spaniſh troops, Francis, be- 

ing inferior in number, was obliged to keep 

at ſome diſtance. This gave the emperor an 

opportunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which, 

however, he was forced to raiſe the ſiege, 

upon Francis's finding means to throw in ſuc- 

cours.; but he made himſelf amends, by ta- 
Cambray. 


king 3 
| * the ſame time, Barbaroſſa, admiral of Siege — 

the Turks, coming to Marſcilles, the begin- 5.2 

ning of July, with 110 Turkiſh gallies, and the 

found there the earl of Enghien, of the houſe Turks. 

of Bourbon, with 22 French gallies, ; and, 

after their junction, they went togecher, and 

attacked Nice, the 1oth Auguſt, and, on the 

2oth, became matters of the town ; but the 

caſtle made ſo brave a defence, that tho 

Turkiſh admiral, finding he loſt both time 

and reputation, before the place, retired, and 

wintered in Provence, from whence he return- 

ed to Turky, the beginning of the ſpring. I 

ſhall fay nothing of the war in Piedmont, be- 

cauſe ir produced no remarkable event, 

During this whole campaign, Henry aſſiſtcd 1544. 
the emperor only with a ſmall body ot troops, The em- 
under the condu&t of Sir John Wallop ; but they Peror'e and 
both formed vaſt projects, for the next year; for OY” 42 
they intended to enter France, the one by — : 
Champagne, the other by Picardy, each at the Hall. 
head of 40,000 men, and to join about Paris. 

To execute this project, it was neceſſary to act 
with union, and a good underſtanding. So, 
Henry could not diſpenſe with performing his 
Em to the emperor, to give the princeſs 

ary a place in the ſucceſſion. The parlia- 
ment meeting the 14th of January, 1544, 
immediately, paſſed an act, ſettling the order 
of thoſe who could pretend to the crown, af- 
the the King's death. I have frequently ob- 
ſeryed, that the parliament was held in ſub- 
jection, and did nothing but what the King 
pleaſed. Several inſtances have been ſeen, 
but none more flagrant than the following. 

In this act, prince Edward was ranked NY 
with his iſſue; in the ſecond place, the heirs 
male, by the king's preſent, or future marri- 
age, with their iſſue; in the third place, the 
princeſs Mary, and her line; and laſtly, the 
princeſs Elizabeth, and her keirs. But there 
was no mention of the king's divorces with 
the queens, mothers to theſe two princeſſes. 
So notwithſtanding the act, which approved 
and confirmed theſe divorces, and were never 
repealed, the parliament ſeemed to conſider 


they had been declared baſtards, and, as ſuch, 
excluded from the ſucceſſion. On the other 
hand, to convince them, they were indebted 


act made them liable to ſuch limitations, or 


or Thomond, and baron Inſykwyne. And Conaught 


conditions, 


Book XV. 
1544. conditions, as the king'ſhould pleaſe to de- 
dlare, by his letters patents, on pain of for- 
feiting the right which was granted them. 
Moreover, in caſe of diſobedience, on their 

part, or if they died without heirs, the par- 
liament gave the king power. to ſetrle the 
crown on any other, by his letters patents, or 

his laſt will, ſigned wich his own hand. Was 

not this conſidering theſe two princeſſes as 
baſtards, ſince their right to the ſucceſſion, 

was made to depend on the king their fa- 

ther's pleafure? Without pretending to que- 


tion the right of the king, and repreſenta- 


tives of the nat ion, to ſettle the ſucceſſion, as 
they pleaſe, I cannot forbear remarking, that 
this right was carried, on this occaſion, as far 
as it can be ſtretched. Suppofing theſe two 
princeſles baſtards, the parliament impowered 
the King to call them to the throne, contrary 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, fince the 
conquelt ; and, on the other hand, ſuppoſing 
them legitimate, they left the king free to ex- 
clude them from the ſucceſſion, contrary to 
the ſame laws and cuſtoms, ſince it was in his 
breaſt, to impoſe on them conditions, im poſſi- 
ble to be performed. This was a power 
no king ot England had ever enjoyed, and 
which ſhews, this act lowed not ſo much from 
the parliament, as from the king himſelt. To 
palliate, in ſome meaſure, theſe contradicti- 
ons, care was taken not to mention, in the 
act, the king's divorces with Catharine and 
Ann. Only every one was free to gueſs che 
motives ot the act, which was not very diffi- 
cult, ſince there was no other, than that of 
complying with the king's will. By a clauſe, 
in this ſtatut e, all perſons were obliged to take 
a ncw oath againſt the authority of the biſhop 
of Rome; which whoſoever refuſed, or ſhould 
break any of the articles of this act, was to be 
adjudged a traytor. 
The king's By another act paſſed this ſame ſeſſion, 
ele ſertled the title of King of England, France and 
or ever. Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and Supreme 
Head of the Church of England and Ire- 
land, was united for ever to the crown of 
England. 
1 another it was enacted, that no perſon 
limit he ſhould be indifted on the ſtatute of the ſix ar- 
juriſdicti- ticles, but upon a preſentment by th e oaths 
on of the of 12 men, before commiſſioners appointed by 
ecc!chalti- the king; that no petſon ſhould be impriſon- 
al courts. 2 but upon an indictement; and laſtly, that 
the preſentment ſhould be made within 40 
days atter the pretended offence was commit- 
ted, otherwile it ſhould be rejected. Hereby 
the eccleſiaſtical courts were tied up, in ſome 
meaſure, from oppreſſing the fubjects, on pre- 
tence ot hereſy, ſince the ſame privileges were 
allowed tor that crime, as were enjoyed by 
the Engliſh, with regard to all other ottences. 
Tha pars Laſtly, the parliament granted the king a 
Lament de- ſubſidy, in a manner unheard of before, by 


clares the * "rs 
king clear enjoining, that thoſe who had lent him mo- 


of all ney, ſhould be obliged to forgive the debt. 
debt, However unjuſt this act was, with refpect to 
the particular perſons, who had lent the mo- 
' ney, the parliament was not ſorry, the king 
dclired it, in order to put a ſtop to rhe ctiſtom 
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of loans, which in time would haye rendered 1544. 
parliaments uſeleſs. LAN 

The power formerly granted the king, was _ oo 
alſo revived, during life, of appointing com- 1 . 
miſſioners to examine all canons and conttitu- — * 
tions eccleſiaſtcal, and to make the neceſſary miſſioners. 
alterations, which the king had, hitherto, 
neglected. 

Before the end of the ſeſſion, Thomas ,,, 1 
Wriotheſly,. a great friend of the old religion, Wriothe- 
was made lord chancellor, in the room of the ſley made 
lord Audley, deceaſed. chancellor. 

In the beginning of the year, Francis I, 
ſent into Piedmont, the earl of Enghien, who = rg 
was but 22 years old, to take the command mont. 
of the army, in the room of Boutiers, who P. Danicl. 
had not been very ſucceſsful. This young 
prince engaging the marqueſs of Guaito, at 
Cexiſoles, obtained, the 14th of April, a ſignal 
victory over him, which coſt the Imperialiſts 
10,000 men, beſides the wounded and priſo- 
ners. In the conſternation the marqueſs of 
Guaſto was under, after the loſs of the battle, 
he would have found it very difficult to keep 
Milan for the emperor, if the earl of Enghien 
had not been ſtopped in the midſt of his ca- 
reer, by exprels orders. As the king of France 
was intormed, that the emperor and the king 
of England were to join and invade him in 
the center of his dominions, with an army of 
80,000 foot, and 22,000 horſe, he deemed it 
more neceflary to provide for the deicnce ot 
his kingdom, than to think of making con- 
queſts in Italy. For this reaſon, he ordered 
the carl of Enghien, to ſend him 12000 men 
of his army. This diminution diſabled the 
young Prince to reap any other advantage 
trom his victory, than the taking of Carig- 
nano, which he reduced to the king's obe- 
dience. 

In the interim, the formidable armies which a war 
were to invade France, not being yet ready, with Scot- 
Henry reſolved to make uſe ot part of his lend. 
troops, to finiſh the affair of Scotland, which Puchanan. 
he had ever at heart. Tho' he had declared 
war againſt Scotland, it was not to make con- 
queſts upon that kingdom, but ſolely to com- 
pel the Scots, by the terror of his arms, to a- 
gree to the marriage of their queen, with the 
prince, his ſon. He could not conceive, that 
in their prefent circumſtances, they could flat- 
ter themſelves with the hopes of ſucceſs, in a 
war ſo une qual and capable of ruining ot Scot- 
land in one ſingle campaign; but cardinal 
Beaton, an obſtinate man, it ever there was 
one, who governed in the regem's name, choſe 
rather to expoſe the kingdom, to become a 
prey to the'Engliſh, than conſent to a peace, 
-which could not be made without ruining his 
fortune. So Henry ſeeing it was neceſlary to 
- preſs him more cloſely, reſolved to ſend into 
Scotland, part of the troops deſigned againſt 
France. The lord Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford, and Sir John Dudley, lord Lille, 
high-admiral, were appointed tor this expe- 
dition. The former led the army to New- 
caſtle, where the admiral arrived with a fleet 
and 200 tranſport ſhips, on which the troops 
embarqued. The earl of Hertford landing 

near 
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1544. near Leith, took that town, without difficulty, 
ad then marched directly to Edinburgh, of 
| which he became maſter, with the ſame caſe. 
The regent and cardinal had not provided for 

their defence, imagining the king's menaces 

would be without effect. The city ot Edin- 

burgh, was ſacked and burnt ; but the Eng- 

liſh attacked not the caſtle, for fear ot being 
eagaged in too long a ſiege. After that, they 
returned to Leith, and burning the town, re- 

tired to Berwick the 18th of May. It Henry 

had reſolved to improve his advantages, he 

would have ſubdued all Scotland, conſidering 

the great conſternation of the Scots, upon this 
invalion. But two reaſons prevented him. The 

hrit, that he wanted his troops to ſend them to 

France, where he intended alſo to go in per- 

ſon. The ſecond, that his view, was only to 

let the Scots ſee, what they were to expect, 

it they did not ſpeedily reſolve to execute the 

treaty, for their qucen's marriage, and he 

{carce doubted but this method would ſucceed. 

In the interim, it mult have been thought 

very ſtrange, that he ſhould court the young 

qucen of Scotland tor the prince, his ſon, 

in ſo extraordinary a manner, and the world 

was of opinion, either he had done too much, 

or did not do enough, 

The earlof Tho' Henry r his army out 
_ of Scotland, he had not, however, relinquiſh- 
Henry. ed his project of harraſſing the Scots, till he 
Buchanan, forced them to agree to the marriage. To 
this end he improved an opportunity to give 
the regent and the cardinal, freſh diſturbances. 
The earl of Lenox, as I ſaid, having quitted 
the court, was retired to Dunbarton, the go- 
vernor whereof was devoted to him, but found 
himſelf greatly embarrafled. His friends, in 
France, had informed him, that the king was 
exceedingly incenſed againſt him, and accuſed 
him of having laviſhed away the money ſent 
him, to maintain the war againſt the Engliſh. 
This was in effect what had been hinted to 
Francis, by the queen dowager, the regent, 
and the cardinal, who were ſeconded by the 
cardinal of Lorrain, and the duke of Guile. 
In this manner the French hiſtorians repre- 
ſent it. The earl, willing to clear himſelf, 
had ſent a man into France, to acquaint 
the king with all that had paſſed in Scotland, 
ſince his arrival, and with the preſent ſituati- 
on of affairs; but the king, prepoſſeſſed by 
the cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed to give the 
meſſenger audience, nay, was going to order 
him to priſon. The earl ſceing himſelf thus 
torſaken, both by the king of France, and 
thoſe, who had, at firſt, joined him, in Scot- 
land, ſent to the king of England, to know 
whether he would take him into his ſervice, 
wich the carl of Glencarn, his intimate friend. 
Henry received the overture more favourably, 
than the two lords durit have expected. He 
promiſed them his protection, on certain con- 
ditions, which he would ſettle with them, if 
they would ſend ſome truſty perſon to Eng- 
land. Whereupon the earl of Glencarn came 
himſelf to Carliſle, with the biſhop of Cath- 
neſs, brother to the earl of Lenox, and two 
others. In a tew days after their arrival, they 
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concluded with the king's commiſſioners, 4 15 
treaty, wherein the earl of Lenox and Glen 
carn promiſed ; 

1 That they would cauſe the pure word of The con- 
God to be preached, in their territories. Cn” 

II. That they ſhould hinder, to the utmoſt Hense ang 
of their power, the young queen from being the MH of 
carried out of Scotland, and do their endea - Lenox: 
vour to deliver her into the hands of the king 
of England. 

III. That they would aſſiſt the king, with 
all their forces, to procure him the FreQion 
of the government of Scotland, and the title of 
protector of the realm. 
IV. That the biſhop of Cathneſs, and Hugh 
Cuningham, ſhould be given in hoſtage to the 
king of England. 

he king promiſed on his part; 

1, That his army ſhould not oppreſs their 
lands. 

2. That he would conſtitute the earl of 
Lenox, regent of the kingdom, provided he 
would do nothing without his expreſs con- 
ſent. 

3. That he would give him out of the re- 
venues of the crown, what ſhould be reaſon- 
able to ſupport the dignity of regent. 

4. That, in caſe the young queen ſhould 
die, he would ſupport the carl of Lenox, in 
obtaining the crown, againſt the pretenſions 
of the earl of Arran. 

5- That he would give the carl of Glen- 


carn an annual penſion of 1000 crowns. Th 
6. That he would conſent, that Margarer 2 
Douglaſs, his niece, ſhould eſpouſe the earl of Wy 
Lenox, provided ſhe was willing. tell; 
This tteaty was ſigned, at Carliſle, the Slei 


17th of May, whilit the Engliſh army was 
quitting Scotland and retiring to Berwick. 

Some days after, the earl of Lenox came Other con- 
to the court of England, where the forego- ventions. 
ing treaty was confirmed the 26th of June, Hebert. 
with the following additional articles. 

That the earl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender 
to the king, the caſtle of Dunbritton and the 
iſle of Bute. 

That if he married Margaret Douglaſs, 
he ſhould aſſign her an honuorable dower. 

That the king engaged, on his part, to 
aſſiſt him, with 500 men, to give him a penl1- 


marks for George Striveling, governor of Dun- 
britton. 

Iu conſequence of this treaty, the carl of The earl of 
Lenox came to Dunbritton, with 13 ſhips, Lenox 
and about 600 men. Upon his arrival, he no 

* urrender 
went to the caſtle with a few followers, to 1,1... 
try to perſuade the governor to deliver the ton to the 
place to the king of England ; but the gover- big. 
nor prefering his duty to his affection tor the Herber. 
earl, refuſed to admit the Englith. This at- 
tempt failing, Lenox ravaged the iſles of Ar- 
ran and Bute, where he met with no oppoſi- 
tion, Then he made a deſcent upon Kintyre, 
and after plundering ſome villages, failed to 
Briſtol, where he expected the King's return, 
who was now in France. 

In the interim, the earl of Arran and car- 
dinal Beaton, proſecuted, with the utmoſt 
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5 4& Figour, the earl of Lenox's friends, conſiſcat- 
WW, cd heit eſtates; but a freſh invaſion of the 
Another Engliſh, who, tho few in number took 
Engliſh | - q 
inv aon in JEdborrough, Kelſoe, and Coldingham, cauſ- 
Scotland. ed them to ceaſe theſe proceedings, and raiſe 
an army to enable them to repulſe their ene- 
mies. The Scotch army amounting to 8000 
men, being ready to march, the queen= 
dowager, the regent, and the cardinal, led 
them to Coldingham, where- the Engliſh, 
when they retired, had, left a garriſon. 
But whilſt they were employed in this ſiege, 
the regent having advice, that the Engliſh 
were marched from Berwick to' relieve the 
town, was ſeiſed wich ſuch a panick, that 
ſp-edily mounting his horſe, he fled all alone 
to Dunbar. This haſty flight, 'threw the 
whole army into ſuch a conſternation, that 
there was no hindering the ſoldiers from diſ- 
banding. The earl of Angus, alone reſolved 
ro ſtay, with a few men, and carry off the 
artillery, which was going to be deſerted. 
Ihe Sors being diſperſed, the Engliſh rava- 
ed, without mercy, Teviot, March, and 
auderdale, compelling the inhabitants ro 
ſwear allegiance to the king of England. Buc- 
hanan adds, that the earl of Angus reviving 
the regent's courage, they aſſembled ſome 
troops, and cauſing the Engliſh to fall into an 
ambuſh, flew 800 of their men, and took 1000 
priſoners; but there is nothing like this, in 
the Engliſh hiſtories. 
The dit Whilſt the king of England was acting a- 
of Spire inft Scotland, till things were ready to 
favourable — the war, in France, the emperor 
225 was at Spire, where he had called a diet, 
Sleidan, to try to obtain ſome aſſiſtance from the 
princes of Germany. The Preteſtants, at 
firſt, ſcrupled very much to aſſiſt him, whilſt 
he left them expoſed to the inſults of their 
enemies; but, the moment they obtained a 
decree, that they ſhould not be diſturbed, in 
the exerciſe of their religion, they granted 
whatever was required. This was all they 
deſired, and it was deemed a ſignal favour to 
rant it, even with ſuch limitations, and am- 
— claules, as would, one day, render it 
fruitleſs. So the diet broke up, about the 
end of May, to the mutual ſatĩsfact ion of the 
ſtates ot the empire. The pope alone was 
offended at the decree, in favour of the Pro- 
teſtants, and, ro hinder them from long enjoy- 
ing the toleration granted, t ill the council ſhould 
meet, he fixed the opening of the council of 
Trent, to the 25th of March, 1 545. 
The em- Whilſt the empcror was at Spire, he order- 
2 takes ed Luxemburgh to be inveſted, which ſurren- 
hwy dered about the end of May. Then, he 
Bcllay, headed his army, in perſon, to begin the ex- 
ecution cf the projects concerted with Hen- 
ry. Since the conclulion of the treaty, in Fe- 
bruary, laſt year, whereby they were, each, 
to bring into the field, but 25000 men, they 
had agreed to encicaſe the number of their 
troops, to invade France with two armies, 
which, together, were to make above 100,000 
men, and to join them about Paris. The 
emperor's firſt exploits, till the king of Eng- 
land's arrival, were, the taking of Commercy, 
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and Ligny, in le Barroĩis After that, he en- 1544. 
tered Champagne, and beſieged St. Didier, wy 
the 8th'of July. This place, tho weak, held 
out above {1x weeks, and then, was taken by 
a falſe intelligence, carried to the governor. | 

The war with Scotland, having prevented The duke 
Heury from being ready, fo ſoon as he had N 
promiſed, it was about Whitſuntide before he he une 
embarqued part of his army, for Calais, un- de Bure. 
der the conduct of the duke of Norfolk. As Hall. 
for himſelf, he ſtill remained, in England, 
with the reſt of his troops, till the middle of 
July. When the duke of Norfolk was be- 
yond ſea, he joined the count de Bure, who 
commanded 10,000 men of the emperor's 
troops, and they, jointly, beſieged the town 
of Montreuil. This was, probably, with the 
emperor's conſent, who, at the ſame rime; 
laid ſiege to St. Didier. He was in hopes, 
that place would detain him but few days; 
and then he ſhould march ro Paris, whilit 
Henry: was advancing to join him. Had this 
project been executed, accordiug to agiee- 
ment, Paris, and all the country, as far as 
the Loire, would have been in great danger, 
ſince Francis had not above 40,000 men. 
But the emperor was prepoſterouſſy bent up- 
on the ſiege of St. Didier, which ſtaied him, 
above (ix weeks. In the interim, Henry ar- 
riving, at Calais, with the reſt of his army, 
—. that the emperor's deſign was, to leave 
him, to march, alone, to Paris, and keep the 
king of France employed, whilſt he purſue 
his aftairs in Champagne. So, perceiving, that, 
inſtead of marching to the rendezvons, the 
emperor was employed in a ſiege, he ordered 
likewiſe, Boulogne to be inveſted, and came, 
himſelf, to the ſiege, the 26th of July, By 
this means their project was ſatpenacd, whiltt 
they, ſeparately, amuſed rhemiclves with the 
taking of towns; which error proved the ſafe- 
ty of France. From thenceforward theſe -O 
princes, mutually, charging one ancther with 
non- performance of agreement, had, no lon- 
ers any confidence in each other ; and, the: e- f 
ore, the emperor, by indirect means, cauſeꝗ 
a peace to be offered to Francis, whilſt Hevry, 
more openly, granted a ſafe- conduct tor 
French ambatiadors, to come and treat with 
him, at a Jeague trom his camp. FI 

In the interim, the emperor, having, at The empe- 
laſt, taken St. Didier, about the middle ot tor takes 
Auguſt, ſent to Henry, to march towards 8 
Paris, as was agreed. Henry replied, that« 
{ſince he had given the emperor ume to take 
St. Didier, it was but reaſonable, rhe empe- 
ror ſhould ſtay till he had taken Boulogne, 
which couid not be long. Aftcr the taking of 
St. Didier, the emperor advanced to Chateau, 
Thierri, and filled Paris with terror and con- 
fuſion; but Henry's anſwer convincing him, 
it would be very difficult to execute their 
projects, during the reſt of the campaign, he In ade: 
renewed his private negotiation with France, 4 0 
which had been ſuſpended. Soon after, he tween the 
concluded, with France, a ſeparate peace, emperor 
iizned at Crepy, the 19th of September, not _ * 
only without including Henry, but even wich- Mann 
out acquainting him, for fear of prevent ion. 

13 Henry 
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Henry was not much ſurpriſed tt the em- 
peror's proceedings; for he ouaht not to have 
expected leis from ſuch a friend, who was 
reconciled to him only in order to do his 
own buſineſs. It is certain; Charles V, no 
more than Maximilian and Ferdinand, his 
paternal and maternal grandfachers, never 
pretended much to ſincerity, nor was integti- 
ty his prineĩpal virtue. Henry complained of 


his breach of faith; but it was caly to al- 


Act. Pub. 
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ledge ſundry reaſons, little capable, however, 
of balaneing the oath he had taken, to con- 
clude neither peace nor truce, without the 
conſent of his: ally. But theſe oaths are ge- 
nerally ſo il kept, in moſt leagucs, - that they 
ſeem to be conſidered only as a fort of form, 
not much to be relied upon. Happily for 
Henry, Boulogne had capitulared the 14th of 


September, before the rreaty of Crepy was 


ſigned. 

The emperor thought himſelf very poli- 
tick, in caſing himſelt of the burden of the 
war, and leaving Francis and Henry im- 
broiled. Indeed, it was a great advantage, 
had it not been acquired by breach of faith. 
Immcaiately, after the concluſion of the trea- 
ty, he ſent orders to the count de Bure, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, which obliged 
Henry alſo, to recall the duke of Norfolk. 


In the ſituation of Henry's affairs, he had 
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nothing ro do bur retire, for fear the dau- 
phin, who was advancing by long marches, 
ſhould oblige him to fight with great diſad- 
vantage, or retreat with precipitation. Be- 
des, that the dauphin was at the head 
of 40,000 men, he would have found the 
Engliſh army much leflened, as well by 
their loſſes at two fieges, as by the nume- 
rous garriſon they were forced to leave at 
Boulogne. So, having well ſtored that place, 
and left admiral Dudley governor, Henry de- 
parted for England, the zoth of September, 
whilſt his troops were returning to Calais. 

The dauphin came a few days after, but 
did not think proper to purſue the Engliſh, 
who were too far before him, and too near 
Calais tor him to expect to overtake them; 
wheretore he contented himſelf with trying 
to ſarpriſe Boulogae, the breaches whereot 
the Engliſh had not time to repair. He was 
very like to have ſucceeded in his attempt; 
for the French were now maſters of the lower- 
town, where all the Engliſh ordnance lay, 
when a ſally from the upper-town compelled 
them to retreat in diſoruer. Marſhal Mont- 
Juc, in his Commentaries, ſpeaks of this action, 
in a different manner from the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, tho' he agrees with them, that che 
French were repulſed. Some days after, a 
conference was held at Calais, to try to pro- 
cure a peace between the two . monarchs. 
But the view of the French being to perſuade 
the Engliſh to reſtore Boulogne, upon the 
bare hopes of a peace, it is not ſtrange, the 
conference ſhould be truicleis. 

Henry, at his return to England, took care 
to put in a poſture of deience, the places o. 
the Thames, and on the ſouthern coalt, 1012+ 
gining Francis would not fail to invade him 
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took Dumtries. | 


Auguſt, he came about the end of June, to 


but after a light skirmiih retired behind rhe 


| ticultics obliged the admiral to content him 
cli, with provoking the Engliſh to nght, by 


the next year; and, at the ſame time, he 15.44. 
ſent into Scotland; the earl of Lenox, who - 


This year, moſt part of the collegès, col- Colleges 
leglare churches, and hoſpitals were ſurren- and loſyi- 
dered to che king by a&s and deeds, ſeem- tal refign- 
ingly voluntary, but which were no more fy $2.09 122 
than thoſe ſigned by the abbots and priors, Ack pub. 
when Wey reffghed their monaſteries. 

In the beginning of the year 1545, the 1545. 
marſhal de Biez encamped near Boulogne, in Preparati- 
order to raiſe a fort at Portet, to command 8 of 

Ance 2- 
the harbour of Boulogne ; but the earl cf gainſt 
Hertford, who had ſucceeded Dudley, ſally- England. 
ing out with a body of troops, diſlodged the Stow. 
marſhal: from his poit, and forced him to put 
off his project, till another time. 

In the interim, Francis was making great 
preparations againſt England, in hopes of re- 
taking Boulogne, and even Guiſnes and Ca- 
lais, in order to expel the Engliſh entirely 
out of France. To this end he cquippea, 
in the ſeveral ports of France, 150 great 
ſhips, and 60 ſmaller ones, with 10 hired 
of the Genoeſe ; moreover, he had ordered 
25 gallies to be brought ſrom the Levant, 
in imitation of Lewis XII, who, on the 
like occaſion, had ſent for tour from thence ; 
and, at the ſame time, he prepared to raiſc 
an army of 40,000 men, wich whom he 
intended to join 12.000 Landfquenets, le- 
vicd in Germany. His project was, to at- 
tack Boulogne by land, aud ſo block it up 
by ſea, that it ſhould be impoſſible for the 
Engliſh to relieve it. To execute this de- 
ſign, he ſent a rcinforc:ment to the mar- 
ſhal de Biez, ordering him to build at Por- 
tet, the fort he had been forced to leave 
unfiaiſhed, being unwilling to approach Bou- 
logne, before this fort was in a ſtate of 
defence. The marſhal putting him in hopes, 
che work would be finiſhed by the middle of 
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Havre de Grace, to give orders for an expe- 
dition by ſea. His gallies and ſhips arriving 
ſoon after, he commanded the fleet to fail 
towards England; but in. ſeeing it depart, he 
had the vexation to behold one of his largeſt, 
called the grand Carracon, burnt before his 
face, ſhe having taken fire, whilſt the anchor 
was weighing. 

Admiral Annebaur, who commanded the Expediri- 
fleet, arrived, the 18th of July, at the Ifle of on of the 
Wight, in fight of Portſmouth, where lay the Hicnch 
Engliſh fleet of 60 ſhips only. Notu ich- _ 
ſtanding the diſproportion berween the M 
fleets, tne Engliih approached the French; 


ſands, with deſian to araw the enemies al- 
ter them. The French admiral conſuiting 
how they mighc be attacked, was toid, it was 
an impoſſible thing, becauſe the channel, 
which led to the place wheie they lay, was u 
narrow, that hardly could four trips fall a- 
breaſt ; that beſiccs, there was 1% ventaring 
among the ſands, witiour pilots. Theſe dit- 


means of the gallies, in order co draw them 
| from 
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1545. from their poſt, At firſt the gallies, favou- 
need by a great calm, annoyed the Engliſh 
ſhips ; but a land-breeze ariſing, deprived 
them bf their advantage, and cauſed them to 
row off, for fear of b ing run down by the 
large ſhips. The Engliſh did not purſue 
thein very far, theic delign being to draw the 
enemies among the farts; with which they 
were unacquainted. | 
Deſcent of Art laſt, the French ſeeing the Engliſh 
the Prench would not loſe the advantage of their poſt, 
1. * landed in three places in the Iſle of Wight; 
Wioke, but all this ended only in burning ſome vil- 
Hal), lages. It was moved in a council of war, to 
forcily and keep the iſland ; but it was judged 
impracticable, chiefly, by reaſon of the time 
which ſuch a project would neceflarily require. 
The admiral, therefore, was ſatisfied with 
ordering a deſcent on the coaſt of Suſſex, ima- 
gining the king, who was at Portſmouth, 
would ſend out his fleet to aſſiſt the country. 
But he was miſtaken ; for the Engliſh flect 
{till lay behind the ſands, and the deſcents, 
which the French made, in three ſeveral .pla- 
ces, gained them no conſiderable advantage, 
becauſe the coaſts were well guarded. In 


the interim, the Engliſh fleet daily increaſ- 


ing, conſiſted now of 100 fail. So, Annebaut 
{ſeeing little hopes of making great pro- 
greſs, retired towards France, after having 
watered at the Iſle of Wight, not without 
loſing ſome ſoldiers and officers. 

Some days after, a ſouth wind blew the 
French back, towards the coaſt of Englaad, 
and put their fleet in confuſion, which the 
Engliſh reſolved to improve, it the wind con- 
tinued favourable. And, indeed, the two 
fleets engaged for two hours; but, as the 
wind was very changeable, each endeavoured 
to gain it, without engaging, however, too 
far. At laſt, they parted without much loſs 
on either ſide ; and, chus, ended the greateſt 
effort France had ever made at fea. 

The de- Ihe attempt to fight the Engliſh fleet, or 
Gen of be- do ravage the coaſt, was not, however, the 
ſieging principal motive of this powerful armament. 
Boulogne The raking of Boulogne was the King of 
and Guiſ- France's chief end, and the fleet was pro- 
nes miſ- 
caries by Perly intended only to block up that place by 
de Bicz's ſea. But, as the Landſquenets were not yet 
fault. arrived, aud the fort marſhal de Biez was 
Herbert. building not finiſhed, Francis was exceedingly 
vexed to ſee the time proper for executing 
his projects, inſenſibly ſlide away. At length, 
hearing the Landſquenets were on the bor- 
ders, he ſent to view the fort, which, contrary 
to his 'expeRation, and marſhal de Biez's 
promiſe, was yet very far from being finiſhed, 
Beſides, it was built in a different place from 
what was appointed, and did not command 
the harbour. The marſhal alledged, if it had 
been built at Portet, the garriſon would have 
wanted water; but he affirmed, the fort he 
was raiſing at Ourreau, would be finiſhed in 
eight days. Whereupon, the King ſent him 
his whole army, of which he gave him the 
command, and remained himſelf at Chatcau- 
Montier, about 10 leagues from Boulogne. 
The marſhal de Biez lay encamped near 


It is driven 
upon the 
ouſt of 
England. 
A ſhort 
engage 
ment. 
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the fort; till it was finiſhed, his deſign being 15 
to throw in to, o men to awe the garriion Wa 
of Boulogne, whilſt he beſieged Guiſnes. But | 
the engineer had fo ill contrived his work, 
that after much time ſpent in it, he was for- 
ced almoſt to begin again. This occaſioned 
a delay, which broke all the meaſures that 
were taken. In the interim, the king haſten- 
ed the work the more, as he knew that 10,000 
Landſquenets, and 4000 horſe, raiſed for the 
ſervice of England, were marching for Picar- 
dy. In ſhort, the marſhal perceiving the ſca- 
ſon would be too far advanced, before his ſort 
could be pur in a ftate of defence, pretended 
to have certain advice, that the king ot Eng- 
land deſigned to land a ſtrong army, at Ca- 
lais, to relieve Boulogne by land ; this 1s, at 
leaſt, what du Bellay imputes to him, in his 
Memoirs. However, the marſhal leaving the 
fort unfiniſhed, encamped on mount Lambert, 
to be ready to oppoſe the ſuccours. But the 
Engliſh appeared not. As for the Landſque- 
nets, ſent for by Henry from Germany, they 
returned home, becauſe they received not on 
the borders the money, they were made to 
expect. In the interim, the French army 
continued encamped, without undertaking the 
ſiege eicher of Guiſnes or Boulogne, tho 
Francis had made fo great an effort for that 
purpoſe. 
In the interim, the duke of Orleans died; Death of 
at Chateau-Montier, to the great grief of ee 
the king, his father, who, by his death, ſaw 3 
the peace with the emperor very much ſhak- 
en, ſince it was properly founded upon that 
prince's lite, as will quickly appear. 
The French army being encamped on 
mount Lambert, within cannon- hort of Bou- 
logne, there were skirmiſhes every day in the 
ſpace between the mount and the town. In 
one of theſe conflicts, rhe duke d' Aumalc, 
known afterwards by the name of the duke 


of Guiſe, was wounded with a lance, which 


entering at the corner of his eye, came out 
behind his head. This wound, tho? deemed 
mortal by all, was, however, cured by the 
great skill of Ambroſe Pare, the king's ſur- 
geon, who was even forced to draw cut witli 
pincers, the head of the lance which re- 
mained in the wound. The ſcar in the duke's 


face, gained him the ſirname of Balatre, or 


Gaſhed. 

The ſeaſon was now fo advanced, that the The _ 
ſiege of Boulogne was not practicable ; ſo French ar- 
Francis was forced to be contented, with or- 1 
dering the marſhal de Bicz to ravage Terre Oye. 
d*Oye, belonging to the king of England; Herbert. 
but the ſudden rains made the country fo 
watry, that the marſhal was {ſoon obliged to 
retire with his army. Indeed, the inhabi- 
tants were great ſufferers, becauſe the garri- 
ſon of Calais, which ſhould have protected 
them, was unable to reſiſt ſo numerous for- 
ces. On the other hand, Briſſac, afterwards 
marſhal of France, defcared a body of 2009 
Eneliſh. Theſe were all the damages Henry 
ſuitained, during the campaign, from an ar- 
my of above 200,000 men, waich had put 
his enemy to a prodigious expence. In Fg 
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1545. likelihood, this cxpence, and the ill fucceſs of 
Wyw the campaign, contributed molt to the peace, 
which was {con after concluded. | 
| Betides that France was exhanſted, Francis 
made © had fill another motive to make peace with 

vace with England. He was apprehenſive of being ſoon 
Henry. compelicd to renew the war with the empe- 

ror. By the treaty of yang” it was agreed, 
that the duke of Ocleans ſhould marry one 
of the daughters, either oi the emperor, or 
of the king of the Romans, and on accouut 
of this marriage, ſhould have the duchy of 
Milan, or the catldom et Flanders. In con- 
ſideration of fo advantageous a ſettlement 
for the duke, his ſon, Francis had reſigned 
above 20 places, which he held in Pied- 
mont, or Montſerrat, and relinquiſhed the 
imeteſt of his brother-in-law, the king of 
Navarre. So, the hopes of the advantages 
. this marriage was to procure, vaniſhing by 
the death of his ſon, Francis was to find ſome 
other way ro obtain them, or break a treaty 


Francis's 


now become uſcleſs. For this reaſon, being 


deiirous to know the emperor's intentions, he 
ſent admiral Annebaut to Antwerp, to offer 
him to renew the treaty of peace upon other 
conditions, ſince the death of the duke of 
Orleans had rendered thoſe of the treaty of 
Crepy ot no effect. Bat the emperor plainly 
intimated, that by the death of that prince, 
he believed himſcli freed from his engage- 
ment, when he rcld the ambaſiidor, he would 
not attack the king of France, if he was not 
hrit attacked. Francis eaſily judged by this 
reply, he ſhould inſallibiy have a war with 
the emperor. This, added to the little pro- 
greſs he had made during the laſt campaign, 
made him deſirous of a peace wich England. 
He got the Bat as he was unwilling to ſue for it, he ap- 
Proteſtant plied to the princes of the Smalcaldick league, 
princes to hõͤ& oficred to become mediators. This me- 


ene diation ſecmed the lefs precarious, as the 
Slendan. Proteſtants themſcives were highly concerned 


to p:ocure a peace between the two kings. 
They ſaw themſclves upon the brink of be- 
ing attacked by the emperor, ſince he had 
made pcace with France, and knew more- 
over, lic was negotiating a truce with the 
Turks. Nothing; therefore, could be more for 
their advantage, than a good vnaeritandin 
between France and England, that both mo- 
narehs might be able to protect them. They 
ſent, there ore, to France, Chi iſtopher de Ve- 
ninzer, John Bruuo ot Nidepont, and John 
Sturmius; and ro England, Lewis Bambach, 
and John Sl ian, ro periorm the office of me- 
diators betucen the two Kings, in the name 
ot the league. Theſe ambaſiadors meeting 
the picniporentiarics of France avd England, 
between Ardrcs and Guiſnes, preſently found 
ic was not eaſy to make peace. Francis inſiſt- 
ed, that Henry ſhould reſtore Boulogne, and 
Scotland be included in the peace ; bur Henry 
abſolutely rejected both theſe articles. Where- 
upon a truce only was negot lated, but with no 
becter ſuccets, becauſe Henry would never a- 
orce, chat the Scots ſhoulu be compriſed in 
the treary. This appcars in the primiuve in- 
itzaGions, lent to Sir William Paget, one ot 
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the Envliſh ambaſiadors, and inſerted in the 1545. 
Collection of the Pablick Acts. We find alſo . 
in his inſtructions, that Sir William Paget at- 
tempted to bribe Bruno, one of the German 
mediators, with the offer of a conſiderable 

enſion, and, in all appearance, the mediator 
dann Ar to his propoſals. In the interim, 
to obtain the better terms, Henry feigned a 
deſire to be reconciled with the emperor, and 
even ſent in anibaſſy to him, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Weſtminſter; bur this was 
ofily to give a jealouſy to Francis. 

Cranmer took the advantage of Gardincr's Cranmer 

abſence to advance the rcſormation, which he fn 
knew that prelate would oppoſe with all his jv 
power. Some vacant biſhopricks were, by his his friends. 
means, given to perſons who tavourzd the re- Euner. 
tormarion, and he had thereby among the bi- 
ſhops a much ſtronger party than ever; nay, 
he tound means afterwards, to obtain the king's 
conſent to fome alterations advantageous to 
relizion. But Gardiner, who was then, ar 
Bruges, with the emperor, having notice of it, 
{ent the king word, that the pope and empe- 
ror being jcined in a league againit the Pro- 
reitants of Germany, the leaſt innovation, in 
England, with reſpect to religion, would be 
apt to induce them to give the king of France 
all the ſatisſaction he could deſit e, to engage 
him in their league, in order to act all together 
againſt him. This cauſed Cranmer to find 
more difficulty than he expected. 

In Auguſt, this year, Cranmer loſt a good The death 
ſupport, by the deccaſe of Charles Brandon, ofthe duke 
duke of Suffolk, who had always continued in e Suffolk. 
the heigh: ot ſavour. He was Cranmer's _ 
friend, and wonld have willingly agrced to a 
tarther rcformation; but he was too much a 
courtier, to attempt directly to eppoſe the 
king's will. However, as Hem'y was not al- 
way, in the ſame diſpoſition, with regard to 
religion, this lord did the re formed good ſer- 
vice, when he {aw the king in a ſavourable ſi- 
tuation. 

The war with Scotland was faintly continu- Continua- 
ed on both ſides. Henry's deſign was only to tom of _ 
terrify the Scots, and induce them to excute eee 
the treaty concerning their qucen's marriage. Buchanan. 
On the other hand, the Scots, had no thoughts 
of invading England. Nexertheleſs, Francis, 
who, as was obſcrved, had formed vaſt pro- 
jects againſt England, ſem betimcs to the re- 
vent an ambaſlador, called la Broſſe, to aſſure 
him of his protection, and a powerful aid, 
which was inftantly to depart. Beſides chat a 
diverſion in Scotland could not but be advan- 
tageous to him, he was alſo excited by the Lot- 
rain princes, who we:e deſirous to ſupport the 
queen, uneir fitter. So, cauſing the Scigneut 
de Lorge, coun! of Mongominer), ro embarque 
with 5000 men, he ordered him to ufe his 
urmolt endeavours, to perſuade the Scots to 
make a powerful diverlion, on, the rcenriers of 
England. Mongommeri arriving in Scotland, 
the 2d of july. joined his rivops with the Scots, 
and both miking together 15000 men, ad- 
vanced towards the 'I weed. For ſome days 
ſeveral parties paſſed the river, and did {ome 
damage to the Engliſh ; but the French ous: 

ra 
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I 145. ral could. never perſuade the Scots to venture 


ich the whale army, beyond the Tuged., Ou, 


The par- 
liament 


grants the 


king a ſub- for: two years the ſubſidy given, fe ig, Ob, 


tidy, and 
the lands 


of the col- 


leges, &c. 
Burner, 


* 


the contrary, upon news that the earl of Hert- 
ford was advancing, at the head of 1 2000 men, 


they hajtily, retired, and preſently alter, dif, 


banded as uſual, This is, all that paſſad, in 
Seotland, worth notice, during the campaign 


of 1545. 
The parliament of, England meeting the, 
23d:of November, the convocatian continued 


lix. At the ſame time, the parliament, ſup- 
preſſed by an act, all the colleges and hof 1 
tals, and gave their lands to the king. The 
motive, or rather pretence, of this. 
was, the abuſe of theſe fqundations. 
liament deſigned it alſo, towards the expence 


Bur this not ſufficing, the commons. granted, 
him, moreover, a large ſum, and as they were 
aſſembled only for that purpoſe, rey were diſ- 
miſſed the 24th of December. Before the ſeſ- 
ſion ended, the king came. to, the, houſe of 
lords in great ſolemnity, and made a, fine 
ſpeech, ſaying, among other things, that ne- 
ver had prince a greater affection tor, his peo- 
ple, or was more beloved than himſelf. He 
added many ſuch expreſſions, which, tho' ve- 
ry far, for the molt part, ſrom the truth, were, 
however, received by the people, with loud 


acclamations, 


The affairs During this year, the German Prateſt ts 


of Germa- 


ny. 
Sleidan. 


began to feel the effects of the emperor's late 
peace with France, and of the truce he was, 


| juſt going to conclude with the Turk. Hirher- 
to, n 


ad been uſed ſome what gently; hut 
the emperor coming to Worms, where the diet 
of the empire was held, plainly declared to 
them, he could not any way. diſpenſe with 
their ſubmitting to the council, which was to 
meet at Trent. This conyinced them, there 
was, in reality, a deſign to reduce them 
by force, and the more, as a certain ru- 
mour was ſpread of a league between Fr 
pope and ' emperor, which. could nat but 
be againſt them. Their ſuſpicions were far- 
ther confirmed, by a ſermon preached by a 
certain Franciſcan, before hs emperor, to 
whom he repreſentcd in very ſtrong terms, 
that he could not diſcharge the duty of a 8999 
emperor, unleſs he laboured to the utmoſt of 
his power, to extirpate the Lutherans. Ihey 
knew, alſo, the emperor had wrote to the 
king of Poland, to excite him againſt them. 
Morcoyer, he ſummoned the archbiſhop of 
Cologne to appear betoie him, within 30 days 
becauſe he had embraced che rcformation, and 
tried · to introduce it into his digceſe. All this 


ſbewed plainly, what they were to expect. Ne- 


vertheleſs, as the emperor bad not yet con- 
cluded the truce with the Turk, and as things 
were not quire ready, he ordered that a new 
diet ſhould be held at Rarisbon, the following 
January. But the berter to amuſe the Pro- 
teſtants, he decteed, that the divines of both 
parties ſhould come to Ratisbon, a month be- 
tore the diet, and hold a frge conference, that 
ſomething might be afterwards ſettled in mat- 


ters of religion. The Roman Catholicks did 
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not like this .confe 
were itil 1 


foreſayy;that the ſtifſneſs of the divines of bork 
ſides, on the points which would be the ſub- 


jet of their conferejce, would give the em 
4 pe of, | * ic [ | 


e diet, a.pretence to refer the de- 


it 1 ta 5 EF of Trent. The 


eifion ta the council of Trent. The diet 
breaking ,up; the, 18th, of Auguſt; the empe- 
ror returned to the Low-Countri me 


time after he received ade, that the, truce” 


with the Turks was concluded. He thereby 
an Thy a ral ure c ereby 


x himſelf at fy 12801 to make war dpon 
the Froteſſants, and undtr that pretence, to 
ſet apout the executjon of his project, to be- 


Tera; 


come matter of the empire. 


It was, roperly, Ar 


. 
* 


as they, had, required, They expected it to 
be held in Germany, in an unſufpected place, 
and it, was convened at Trent, a cky_delpag- 
ing to the king of the Romans, whom they 


juſtly conſidereg; as their enemy. Their deſign 


was to combat the papa], authority, and it was 
the pope who, was to pteſide by his legates. 
They intended to ſhew, that the Rom iſſi cler- 
gy. had corrupted religion, both in doctrine 
and diſcipline, and. it was the Romith clergy” 
who, were to aſſiſt as judges. Nay, it was un- 
certain, whether they ſhould be allowed to 
produge their reaſons, In the interim, it was 
pr that out of great condeſcenfion, a 
cou 

ſollixWion; whereſote, it is no wonder, 20 


1 


* i - 4, „ ec * * 
ſhould. refuſe, ro ſubmit to ſuch a council, which 
h feared, as thcy deſired one free 


they as „ as they defired one tree 
and impartial. So the emperor and the Pro. 
ace hed rec contrary to their firſt 
proceeding. The Froreltants rejected a coun- 
cil, aftgr Aris i with great earneſtnels, and 
the emperor, after amuſ! 


alter amuſing them many years 
on that account, preſſed, with all hi 47 
the meeting of the cquncil of Trent, the au- 
thority 
ONRPIF15 IE a. So nn Mir hed 
glad to have had ro council at all, but finding 


* 


” 


recede, had fixed the opening to the 15th of 
that day, there were too few biſhops at Trei 
But he had a much ſtronger reaſon. 1 was 
very glad ro wait the ilſue of the diet of 
Worms, in hopes, that vigorous reſolutions 
would be raken there, againit the Proteſtants, 
which would engage both parties in an open 
war, and farnifh Lim ith a pretence, either 
to delay the opening of the council, or to re- 
moye it to ſome town in Italy. But the em- 


ene who hed now re e pan, of mn 
ing uſe of the council's authority to proceed 


againſt the Proteſtants, cauſed the pope, at 
laſt, to order it to be opened at Trent, the 


rzth of December. That day the legates, 4. 
meeting in the cathedral, declared, the coun- in 
cil was aſſembled for. three cauſcs, ro deſtroy council of 


s called tor their ſakes, and at their 


power, 


whereof he intended to make ule of to 
= 'The pope would have been 


e was too far engagęd with the emperor to 


March. After that, he put it off, 25715 on 


rent. 


1113 
ence, and the Proteſtants 6541 
caſed with it, becauſe 7 A 

both 75 


ye 


e inſtance of the Pro- A remirk 
> teſtapts only, that the council, was to meet; on the ©, 
of the king's wars with France, and Scotland. but it was very far from being ſuch a council Saadat 


he öpefi⸗ 


g of the 


hereſy, to reform diſcipline, and to ſettle a Trent. 


7 peace, between Chrittian princes. This F. Pau. 


t ſeflion was, properly, held only for the 


2 * 


120 prelates 


opening of the council: There were ſo few 


FP 


16.46. 


Henry 
and Fran- 
cis with 
for a peace. 


Act. Pub. 


pretend to make decrees upon the articles for 
which the council was called. | 

The Proteſtants ſeeing a council opened, 
quite different from what they had required, 
eaſily perceived no good was to be expected 
from it. They had the more reaſon to fear 
it, as the kings of France and England being 
at war with each other, there was no hopes 
of aſſiſtance from them. In the interim, tho? 
the German mediators had not ſucceeded in 
their negotiation, the peace between France 
and England, was not more remote. The 
reaſon was, both monarchs were equally con- 
cerned to end a war, which only did them da- 
mage, without a poſſibility for either to ex- 
pect any conſiderable advantage. The war 
continued, however, during the winter of the 
year 1546. The earl of Surrey, ſon to the 
duke of Norfolk, who commanded at Bou- 
logae, having intelligence that the French 
were conducting a convoy to the fort of Ou- 
treau, ſallied out with part of the garriſon, to 
intercept it; but he ſucceeded ſo ill, that in- 
ſtead Fe 
feated, and forced to retreat in great diſorder. 
This news extremely troubled the king, who 
was not wont to receive the like. hether 
he thought it owing to the earl's imprudence, 
or ſuſpected him of ſome hidden deſign, he re- 
called him, immediately, and ſent the lord 
Gray to command in his room. A few days 
after, he ordered the earl of Hertford to de- 
part with about 10,000 men, for fear the 
French ſhould ſeiſe ſome polt, and cut off the 
communication between Boulogne and Calais. 
And, indeed, that was their deſign. But the 


carl of Hertford, preventing them by two 


aking the convoy, he was himſelf de- 


i 


days only, poſted himſelf at Ambleville, where 
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1545. prelates at Trent, that it would have been ri- Picardy. His ſole view, was, to procure what 1546. 
V cdiculous for fo ſmall a number of perſons, to was due to him, before Boulogne ſhould be. 


reſtored, which was ot little uſe to him, ſince 
Calais could ſerve all his purpoſes. But he 
had ſtill a more urgent motive to renew his old 
friendſhip with Francis ; for he ſaw the em- 
peror, with the pope's aſſiſtance, upon the point 
of making war on the Proteſtants, and much 
queſtioned their ability ro withſtand him. In 


this belief, he was afraid the emperor, after 


ſubduing Germany, would turn his arms a- 
gainſt England, with all the forces of the em- 

ire, Spain, Italy, and rhe Low-Countries. 

e could uſe the pretence of executing the 
pope's ſentence, and even cauſe a like ſentence 
to be paſſed by the council of 'Lrent, It was, 
thereſore, not at all advantageous to Henry, 
to be in war with France. It was rather his 
intereſt to have Francis's friendſhip, as it was 
alſo very advantageous to Francis, to be ſe- 
cure of Henry's aſſiſtance, in caſe the emperor 
turned his arms againſt France. 


The obſtacles to the concluſion of this peace, The dif 
conſiſted in Henry's demand of what was due culties of a 
to him, and in Francis's want ot money to Pease. 


content him; beſides, Francis inſiſted upon 
Boulogne, and upon Scotland's being included 
in the treaty. Theſe difficultics would have 
been ſufficient to hinder the concluſion of the 
peace, if more urgent motives had not induced 
the monarchs to ſeck expedients to ſurmount 
them. Henry conſented, at laſt, to the ar- 
ticle concerning Scotland, and as to the reſt, a 
way was found to ſatisfy both. Henry was to 
keep Boulogne, till he was paid, and Francis 
nn to diſcharge the debt in eight years. 
very thing being, thas, ſettled, the peace 
was figned the 7th of June. The treaty ran: 


That the king of France ſhall pay, regu- A treaty 


6 — ji 3 


larly, the penſion, due by the treaty of More, of peace, 
of the zoth of Auguſt, 1525, confirmed by yl 4 
ſeveral ſubſequent treaties ; as alſo, the pen- England 


he ran up two forts, which ſecured the com- 
munication. The French having miſled their 


The rea- 

ſons of 

both kings, 
or 2 peace. 


aim, encamped on mount Lambert; and as 
the two armies were not far from each other, 
there were skirmiſhes every day, but which 
decided nothing. It was equally the intereſt 
of both kings to run no riſque, for fear of 
breaking oft the negotiation of the peace, 


which was treating between Ardres and 
Guiſnes. 


Francis wiſhed tor a peace, becauſe his ex- 


cnequer was drained, by his great and conti- 
nual expence from the beginning of his retgn, 


and, particularly, by the naval armament of 


the former campaign. Beſides, as he was juſt 
entering into a war with the emperor, he 
wanted ſuch a friend as the king of England. 
In fine, he perceived, that after his fruitleſs 
efforts to retake Boulogne, it would be very 
difficult to recover that place by force. Hen- 
ry was no lefs defirous of peace, for ſeveral 
rcaſons. He was grown fo fat and corpulent, 
that it was a trouble for him to move ; nay, 
he had occaſion for an engine, with pullies, 
to lift him up and down ftairs. This made 
him extremely uneaſy, and gave him a dittaſte 
for buſineſs, ſo that he attended to affairs with 
ſome reluctance. In the next place he had 


no farther thoughts of making conqueſts, in 


miſſioners end not the affar 


ſion of ſalt, contained in a treaty 
25th of April, 1527, valued, afterwards, at 
10,000 crowns a year, But, as Henry pre- 
tends, the ſaid penſion, given in lien of the 
ſalt, is to be perpetual; and, as Francis 
maintains, on the contrary, that it is to ceaſe 
at Henry's death, it is agreed, that the diſ- 
pute ſhall be, amicably, decided by umpires; 
and, if the penſion ſhall be found to be per- 
petual, Francis ſhall pay it to Henry, and his 
ſucceſſors, for ever. 

Moreover, Francis ſhall pay to the king of 
England, on the feaſt of St. Michacl, 15 54, or 
within a fortnight after, the ſum of 2,000,000 
of crowns de Toleil, as well for the arrears ot 
the penſion of the 10,000 crowns, as for 
Henry's expence in the ſiege of Boulogne, 
undertaken, ſolely, to procure his money, and 
in keeping and maintaining that place, 

As to the article of 500,000 crowns, which 
Henry preſented to Francis, on condition he 
punctually preſerved the treaties, as the two 
monarchs differ in point of fact, it is agreed, 
the diſpute ſhall be decided by commiſſioners, 
appointed on both ſides, within ſuch a time, 
or by four impartial lawyers, in caſe the com- 


ot the Hall. 
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It is farther agreed, that Henry ſhall keep 
logne, with its territories, the limits where- 
of are ſettled by the treaty, till he receive 
whatever is due to him. | 

That when all the ſums ſhall be paid, Bou- 
logne ſhall be reſtored to Francis, and no- 
thing, that is faſtened to the ground, ſhall be 
impaired, or carried away. 

That from the date hereof, to the ſurren- 
der of Boulogne, neither of the two princes 
ſhall raiſe any fort, or new fortification, with- 
in the territory of Boulogne, but thoſe alrea- 
dy begun may be finiſhed. 

The emperor was included by both parties, 
in the peace. As for Scotland, Henry agreed, 
it ſhould be, included, on condition, the 
Scots gave him no freſh cauſe to make war 
upon them; and in caſe they did, they were 
to be deemed included, no otherwiſe than 


according to the treaty of the 5th of April, 


1515. 

Henry could hardly expect greater advan- 
tages, than thoſe he received from this peace, 
which ſeemed to ſecure him not only the pay- 
ment of what was due to him, but alſo the 
yearly and perpetual penſion of 100,000 crowns. 
But the moſt ſolemn treaties are not always 
ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of what 
fovereigns promiſe, It wili appear in the fol- 


lowing reigns, that Francis's ſucceſſor, not on- 


ly broke this treaty with reſpect to Boulogne, 
and the ſums for which his father was bound, 
but that even the penſion was never charged 
in the treaties he made with England. 

The peace was very ſolemaly proclaimed, at 
London, the 13 ch of June, with a general pro- 
ceſſion, wherein were carried all the richeſt ſil- 
ver croſſes, and the fineſt copes worn, for the 
greater pomp. But this was the laſt time theſe 
things appeared in publick ; for ſoon after, 
Henry called them in, together with the 
church-plate, into his treaſury and wardrobe, 
without giving any other reaſon than his will 
and es | 

It is ſaid, the late war with France coſt 


Henry 586,718 pounds ſterling, and the charges 


of keeping Boulogne eight years, amounted 
to 755,833 pounds. So large a ſum, which 
was not to be re-paid under eight years, had 
conſumed whatever had been granted by the 
parliament, and received from the chapels, 
colleges and hoſpitals ; ſo that he was forced 
in the beginning of the year to lay a tax upon 
his ſubjects, under the name of benevolence, 
as appears in the Collection of the Publick 
'S. 


The peace reſtored between the two kings 
the good underſtanding which had been inter- 
rupted ſome years, rather by the artifices of 
the emperor and his party, in England, than 
for any juſt cauſe. Catharine de Medici, 
dauphinels of France, being, at this time, de- 


| livered of a princeſs, and Henry deſiring to 


ſtand godfather, he called her Elizabeth. Pre- 
ſently after, the two kings ſent ambaſladors to 
each other, to receive the oaths concerning the 
peace, and choſe for theſe ambaſſies their two 


high-admirals. It is ſaid, that whilſt admiral 


Annebaut was at London, he began a negoti- 
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ation about religion, and that the two kings 
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intended to aboliſh the maſs in their domin:·- 


ons. As for Henry, very likely, if he had li- 
ved, he would have advanced the reformation ; 
nay, it is certain, that on account of this ne- 
gotiation, he ordered Cranmer to ſer down in 
writing how ſuch a change might be effected, 
and to ſtrengthen all with arguments and paſ- 
ſages from the ſcriptures. But this project ſoon 
vaniſhed into ſmoke. Probably, Francis had 


entered into this „ Pu only becauſe he 


deſired to be in ſtrict union with Henry, and 
knew by experience, that the bare propoſal ot 
conforming himſelt to his ſentiments, in poiut 
of religion, was a molt effæctual way to ſucceed. 
Bur it is not likely he really intended to ad- 
mit of any reformation, in his kingdom. And, 
indeed, at this very time he was kindling the 
flames of perſecution all over France againſt the 
reformed, of whom 14 this year were burnt 
at Meaux, and many others at Paris, and in 
other places; not to mention the maſlacre of 
Cabrieres and Merindol, for which none were 
puniſhed. The cardinals of Lorrain and Tour- 
non, his chief miniſters, were too much in- 
cenſed againſt the Proteſtants, or any man to 
believe, that ſo long as they were in favour, 
the king very ſerioully thought of aboliſhing 
the mals, in France. 

Before the peace, between England and 
France, was. ſigned, the Proteſtant princes of 
Germany, ſecing themſelves going to be at- 
tacked by the emperor, who had, at laſt, 
taken off the mask, ſince his peace with 
France, and truce with the Turks, ſent to 
Henry, prince Philip, brother to the clector 
Palatine, to deſire aſſiſtance. It appears, in 
the king's letter to this prince, extant in the 
Collection of the Publick Acts, that Henry 
had ſent to deſire him to come, and the lord 
Herbert affirms, that Philip aimed at marry- 


ing the princeſs Mary. However this be, 


the king anſwered his demand of aid, by ſe- 
ven propolitions, containing the terms on 
which he was willing to enter into a defen- 
ſive league, with the Proteſtants. But as his 
propoſit ions tended only to render him head, 
and ſole director of the league, they did not 
think proper to put themſelves, blindly, into 
his hands. They only told him, if he would 
depoſit, ſomewhere in Germany, 100,000 
crowns, to ſerve for the defence ot the league, 
they would L his alliance to that of Fran- 
cis. But, finding they offered no advantage 
tor himſelf, he had no ſuch zeal for the Augſ- 
burg confeſſion, from which he was yet very 
remote, as to engage in its protection, with- 
out reaping any benefit. The truth is, the 


Proteſtants were perſuaded, he had no deſire 


to be really united with chem, but intended 
only to encourage them, for fear they ſhould 
ſubmit to the emperor, as alſo, to hinder 
them from putting themſelves under the 
French king's protection, with whom he had 
not, yet, peace, For the ſame reaſon it was, 
that, under colour of continuing the negotia- 
tion, he kept the count Palatine at his court, 
till he ſaw the peace, with France, was near 
a concluſion, | 
222 Is 


The emp?- 
ror pre- 
pares to 
attack the 
Proteſ- 
tants. 


Sleidan: 


and empe- 
ror againſt e he might 


It was now ſome time ſince the pope and 


Ard em! pefor bad formed the ptoject of a league, 


ain the Proteſtants of Germany. They 
had agreed up on all the articles; bur the em- 
peror "had cho 01 proper ro defer the ſigning, 
he did it merely in his own” 


the Prote- defence, t laſt, abour the middle of Jane, 


ſtants. 
Sleidan. 


T ſent the cardinal of Trent tõ Rome, where 

e league was ſigned the'26th'of the ſame 
rnblich, The pope promiſed to flid for fix 
months, 12000 foot, 500 horſe, ald 200,000" 


crowns, ' fot the war in Germany; moreover, 


The Ger- 
man War. 


Continu- ,, 
ation of 
the council, 


of Trent. 
Herbert. 


He gave the emperor a moĩety of one' yeat's' 

revenue of the benefices in Spaſn, with 

ro alienate 100, 000 ' crowns-warth of charch-' 

lands. This was a demonſttatidh, that it was 

a religious war, tho? the empkrot affected to 
publiſh the contrary. 

The emperot having notice, that the pope's 
troops wete beginning to march; that che 
count de Bure had forwarded his levies; iii 
the Low=Conntries ; and duke Maurice of 
Saxony, whom he had engaged in his patty, 
was ready t to act, when there ſhould bb o- 
caſion, aſſembled his army about Ration: 

is deſign was to meet the pope's troops, 
who were croſſing Tirol, under the conduct 
of Octaviano Farneſe. At the ſame time, to 
hinder this junction, the elector of Saxony 
and the lie ck of Heik marched the 
ſame way, with an #ty*of 40,000 titen. 
Without entering into tie lars of this 
firſt campaign, T ſhall only ſay, in general; 
that the Protettahts, tho? Dk in nmn- 


ber, could not hinder the jauction of the 
Italian troops, not of thoſe of the Los- 
Countries, Ich the empe ror. The different 
tempers of the electot of "Stony arid the land- 
grave of Heſſe, did not a little contribute to- 
wards their taking wrong meafares. In fhött; 
the campaign laſting till November, without = 


Either of the two atmies deſiring to Engage, 
the elector of Saxony received the itt few, 


that the * of the Romans and duke Mau- 
0 were deſtroying his country, with fire and 


word. This Gölkg ing him to march with 


part of the ary, 1 the relief of his ſub- 
75 the landgrave, grown roo Weak by this 


Teparation, ke like iſe to retire 1 into His 
dominions., Abus, the einperor meeting With 


no more ſition, took aricforr, Ulm, attd 
ſeveral other rohs belonging to the league 
which furniſhed him with 84 money he 5 
ed, for the maintenance of His 955 
Whilit the \ var Was carrying on, in Ger- 
many, the cou 1cil ldhgttifhed at Trenr, and 
proceeded very flowly ; "beſides thar the mem- 
rs were very few, * hey wete wholly dept 
dent c on the legates, who durſt not r lies 
utidertake an) thing, with6lir orders "from 
Rome. But it was tlie pope's Intereſt tb 
prolong matters, becauſe he hoped, time 
would procure him, ar laſt, ſome occaſſom to 
diſſölve the council, or tetnove it to Italy. 
Thus, the colincil wits but ah empe 'nainie, 
made uſe of by tlie pope, and 'empetor "for 
their own private \ Views, and to Tait a mit 
before the eyes of "the pribitck. 


n Religion . alſo to cauſe troubles, in 
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Scotland, or; at” leaft, to produce the ſeeds 1545. 
thereof, by the deſpuir to which thoſe that 
embraced the reformation were drivem Since! 714 bs 
cardinal Beaton and the earl of Arran had en- land. 1 
joyed the * protured them by Francis, Buchanan. 
they thotight only del bein revenged on their 
enemies. Religion forniſhed them with a 
pretence, becauſe the oppoſite faction almoſt 

wholly' conſiſted of the reformed.” In the 

courſe of this year 1546, they put to death 

ſeveral perſons for religion, at Perth, St. An- 

driews; and other places,“ The regent ſuf⸗- Y 
fered himſelf to be ſo led by the cardinal, - 

that he glotied' in delivering to the flames, 

thoſe: whim he had formerly conſidered as his 
brethren! Among thoſe WhO were ſacrificed; 

to the furious' paſſion of the cardinal; a mini- 

{ter called Stphocatd, who ſufſered martyr- 

dom, at St. Andrews, was particularly ro- 
markable This man being condemned to 

the fire, the regent, at the inſtance of one of 

his friends, wonld have ſaved his lite, and to 

that end ſort a-note to the cardinal, deſiring 

him to ſuſpend the execution; but the bar- 

barous prelate, without regarding the regent's 

requeſt, not only eauſed the ſentence to bo 
exectted, but would alſo feed Wis eyes with 
the ſad ſpe&acie, fitting in ttaro, in a great 
window of his caftle. It is aid that, before 
he was delivered to the flames, the minitter 
told the ex ecutioner, 'Fhar within few days 
ce the prelate; who beheld him with ſuch 
« pride from yohdet high place, thould lis : 
„ in the fame as ignomimioufly, as now he 
e was ſeen proudly to reſt himſelf.” This 
prediction proved but rob true tor the cardi- 
nal; for pr̃eſently after, he was murdered in 
his own palace; and his body thrown into the 
ftreet; but of the very window from whence 
he looked on; while Sephocard was burning. 

As for England, religion was ſtill upon the 1,46, 
ſame foot, as the king had been pleaſed to The flate 
eſtabliſh it. The reformation had made ſome of religion 
Fer but was far from being brought to 17 


rfection, and yet the teformed could not 
orbear hoping, the king himſelf would carty 
it much farther. In this belief, they * 
it prudent not to provoke him, and — 
ctually conſulted the welfare of their 4 
72 by remaining in ſilenee, and waiting 
Better times. This is the true reaſon, 
„ Why there were fewer perſons that ſuffered 
for religion, in England, than in France. It 
is not to be queſtioned, that it there had not 
been * of a farther reformation, many 
cople would have openly declared the opi- 
_ theſe hopes induced them to 
br much the fame reaſon, thoſe 
Yito retzined all 'the tenets of the old reli- 
on, dürſt not direfthy oppoſe the king, for 
fear their oppoſition ſhould carry him beyond 
the Yotinds he ſcemed to have preſcribed to 
himfelf. From hence ſprung a blind and uni- 
verſal -cotnplyance with the king's will, and 
Ae eee power he had acquired, over all 
His ſubje ts, br: which he made a very ill uſe. 
He pad been troubled for ſome time with an 
old fore in his leg, Mich was grown very 
painful; this, added to his monſtrous _ 
gncy 
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lency, which rendered him almoſt unable to 
itir, made him ſo troward and untractable, 
chat none approached him without trembling. 
He had been always ftern and ſevere, but 
was incomparably more ſo towards the end 
of his days, than in the beginning. Platte 

had ſo corrupted his judgment and ſenſe, that 
he deemed it an unpardonable crime, to con- 
tradict his opinions, tho' he changed them 
himſelf very trequently. I have obſerved, 
that he treated with admiral Annebaut of a- 
boliſhing the maſs, and changing it into a 
communion, atter the manner ot the Prote- 
ſtants, and yet ſoon after, Shaxton, who had 
reſigned the og ng of Salisbury, and been 
long a priſoner for refuſing to conform to 
the ſix articles, being accuſed afreſh of deny- 
ing the real preſence in the ſacrament, the 
king was pleaſed to have him tried accor- 
ding to the rigour of the law, and he was 
condemned to be burnt. But this man, who 
had endured the hardſhips of a long impri- 
ſonment, could not behold with the ſame 
firmneſs the puniſhment prepared for him. 
The king having ſent the biſhops of London 
and Worcelier, to perſuade him to recant, he 
was prevailed upon, and abjur ing his preten- 
ded hereſy, the king granted him his par- 


don. He became, attcrwards, a cruel perſe- 


Ann A(- 
Eke 
burnt. 
Burnet. 


Fox. 


cutor ot the reformed. 

This example was not capable of moving 
Ann Askew, who was accuſed of the {ame 
crime, and rige rouſly proſecuted, tho' ſhe had 

ood friends at court, where ſhe was well 
— She firmly perſiſted, notwithſtanding 
all the promiſes to ſave her life, in caſe ſhe 
would recant. Some court ladies, touched 
with compaſſion for her, having ſent her ſome 
money, when in priſon, for her ſubſiſtence, 
were the occaſion of her being more cruclly 
tormented. Chancellor Wriotheſley, a great 
enemy to the earl of Hertford, hoping to 
draw ſomething ont ot the priſoner againit 
that lord or his counteſs, cauſed her to be 
racked ; nay, is ſaid, he would be preſent 
himſclt, and obſerving the executioner was 


moved with pity to the priſoner, threw off 


his gown, and taking upon him the honoura- 
ble office, drew the rack ſo ſeverely, that he 
almoſt tore her aſunder. But this is a fact, 
that ſcarce ſeems credible. However, the 
woman's bones being put out of joint, ſhe 
was carried in a chair to the place ot execu- 
tion, and burnt, with four men condemned 
for the ſame crime. But to add to their 
ſufferings, they were made to hear a ſermon 
preached by Shaxton their falſe brother, who 


upbraided them with obſtinacy, in very bit- 


Deligns a- 
3 
Cranmer, 
and the 
queen. 
Eurner, 


ter and abulive terms. All this was not ca- 
pable of ſhaking their conſtancy, which en- 
dured to their laſt breath. 

The enemies of the reformation, ſeeing 


the king incenſed againſt the ſacramentarians, . 


thought it a favourable opportunity to ruin 
the queen and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whom they conſidered as the grand protectors 
of the retormed. Among the ſupporters of 
the old religion, the chiet were, chancellor 
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Wriotheſley, the duke of Norfolk, the ear! 
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of Surrey, his ſon, Bonner, biſhop- of Lon- vw 


don, Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter ; and 
theſe had, doubtleſs, among the courtiers, 
and the king's ſervants, creatures who failed 
not to be ſerviceable on occaſion. But hat- 
ever project they formed, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was ſtill in their way, who having 

reat influence over the king, commonly 

roke their meaſures, So, to be entirely 
freed from this formidable adverſary, they rc- 
ſolved to complain of him openly to the 
king, and accuſe him of being rhe head and 
protector of the ſacramentarians, and of all, 
in general, who rejected the fix articles. 
This reſolution was executed. 


told him, there were evident 
of what was alledged againſt 
if he were ſent to the tower, ſo many wit- 
neſſes would appear againſt him, that the 
king would be himſelf ſurpriſed. Henry was 
not ignorant that Cranmer was againſt rhe 
{1x articles, in his mind, ſince he had himſelt 
frankly owned it; but he really loved him, 
and, therefore, would not expoſe him to a 
trial, which muſt have been fatal to him; 
beſides, he took it very ill, that ſuch pains 
were taken to deltroy a man, for whom he 
had ſo often and ſo openly declared. How- 
ever, reſolving to ſee how far the malice of 
his enemies would go, he conſented that he 
ſhould be the next day called before the coun- 
cil, and ſent to the tower, if they ſaw cauſe. 
But in the night the king ſent for Cranmer, 
and telling him hat had been reſolved, de- 
ſired to know how he meant to anſwer for 
himſelf. Cranmer thanked the king, and 
prayea him, that ſince he was to be que- 
ſtioned for his religious opinions, judges might 
be aſſigned him, who underſtood thoſe mat- 
ters. The king 1eplied, he went the wron 

way to fave his lite, tor, moſt certainly, his 
enemies had witneſſes ready to convict him, 
in ſuch manner, that the judges would be 
forced to.condemn him; and, therefore, ſince 
he took fo little cate of himſelt, he would 
look to it. So he ordered him to defire the 
council, to uſe him as a privy-couuſellor, and, 
as they would expect to be uſed in the like 
caſe, that is, that his accuſers might be 
brought face to face, before he was ſent to 
the tower; and, if his requeſt was not grant- 
ed, he was to appeal to the king. Ar the 
ſame time, he pulled off his ring, and, gi- 


ving ic to him, faid, it his appeal was rejects 


ed, he thould ſhew the council chat token of 
his protection. Next morning Cranmer com- 
ing to the council-door, was ſo long kept 
waicing, in the lobby, that the king, hearing 
of this diſreſpect, / word, that he ſhould 
be preſently brought in. Ir happened as the 
king foreſaw, ſo that Cranmer was forced, ar 


laſt, to produce the king's ring, which terri- 


bly mortified his enemies. Then they all 


roſe up, and went and informed the King of 
what had paſſed, who told them, he thought 
he had a wiſer council than now he found 


13D 


they 


The perſon Cranmet 
who took npon him to ſpeak to the king, is openly 
roofs ready accuſed. 
ranmer, and Burnet 
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1546. they were, and, laying his hand on his breaſt, 
ore, that he took the archbiſhop to be the 
moſt ſaithſul ſubject he had. "The duke of 
Norfolk, willing to excuſc the council, faid, 
they meant the archbiſhop no harm, bur only 
to vindicate his innocence by ſuch a tryal as 
would have freed him from all aſperſions. 
But the king looking ſternly at him, anſwer- 
ed, „He would not ſuffer men who were ſo 
dear to him, to be, thus, handled with im- 


of ENGLAND. 


up the paper, careleſly, in his pocket, it dropt 15456. 
from him, and the perſon that found it, car 


ried it to the queen, who, ſeeing the king's 
hand to ſuch a paper, coneluded herſelf loſt. 
However, * by one of her friends, 
to go to the king, and try to appeaſe him, 
ſhe came into his room with a ſettled coun- 
tenance, as if ſhe knew nothing of what had 
paſſed. The king received her very kindly, 
and began to talk of religion. She anſwered, 


« punity. He knew the factions that were theſe things were above her, and ſhe ought 
« among them, and their malice to one ano- to learn of him, what ſhe was to believe. 
ce ther, which he would either extingniſh, or“ Not fo, by St. Mary, faid the king, you 
ce very ſpecdily puniſh.” Then he command- © are become a doctor, and able to inſtruct 
ed them all to be reconciled to the archbi- “ us.“ The queen, feigning to be ſurpriſed, 
ſhop. They, immediately, obeyed, tho' it at his manner of ſpeaking to her, anſwered, 
was bur in outward appearance; but for very mildly, “ She ſaw, with grief he was 
Cranmer, he heartily forgave them, as he © ofſended at the freedom ſhe had, ſome- 
plainly ſhewed afterwards. 4 times, taken to diſpute with him, in mat- 

The queen It ſeems, ſo great a mortification ſhould “ ters of religion, but ſhe had done it inno- 

is accuſed, hate made theſe men more cautious; but © cently, with the ſole view of diverting him, 

_ their extreme deſire to ſucceed in their plot,“ gs + what pleaſure he took in talking 

9 . off. would not ſuffer them to deſiſt, with regard “ of thoſe things, which none underſtood bet- 

Herbert. to the queen. They perceived, it the king © ter than himſelf; her chief view had been, 

had oppoſed their accuſation of Cranmer, it © not only to make him forget his pain, by 

was not to hinder the execution. of the law of ö ſuch fort of diſcourſes, but alſo to receive 

the ſix articles, but, from a pure motive of © inſtruction herſelf, and, indeed, the had 

atteEtion for that prelate; that, therefore, © profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted ob- 

their proceedings could not have diſpleaſed “ jeEtions, it was only to give him occaſion 

him, as to the thing, but, only in reſpect of © to clear the difficulties, which were above 

the perſon. This made them think, they © a woman's underſtanding.” © And is it e- 

thould find it eaſier to deſtroy the queen, be- © ven fo, ſaid the king, then we are friends 

cauſe the king would never, willingly, ſuffer, “ again.” So he embraced her with great 

that his own wife ſhould differ from him, in afteEtion, and ſent her away with very tender 

matters of religion. Catharine Parr, who aflurances of his conſtant love to her. On the 

was then on the throne, had gained the king's morrow, which was the day appointed. for 

affection, by her extraordinary care of him, carrying the qucen to the tower, the king go- 

and by giving him, daily, freſh marks of her ing to take the air, in the garden, ſent for 

gratitude. She was a reformer in her heart, her, and preſently after came in the chancel- 

and even, ſometimes, took the liberty to have lor, with 40 nr the guard; but the king 

ſermons preached, in her privy- chamber, be- ttept aſide to him, and after a little diſcourſe, 

fore ſome of her ladies. It came to the king's was heard tu call him, in an angry tone, 

ears, but he took no notice of it; nay, * knave, fool, and beaſt. Then he came a- 

ſuffered her ro diſpute, with him, upon reli- gain to the queen, who, ſceing him in a paſ- 

gion, imagining, ſhe did it, only, for inſtruc- ſion with the chancellor, endeavoured to ap- 

tion. But, ar laſt, theſe diſputes having been peaſe him; but the king told her, the had 

carried © far, he expreſſed his diſpleaſure at no reaſon to plead for him. 

them, and even began to look more coldly Iheſe two attempts, againſt the archbiſhop pe kn 

upon the queen, than formerly. This made and the queen, not only proved unſucceisiul, begins to 

her enemtcs fancy it a fair opportunity ro but alſo very prejudicial to the enemies of the hare tie 

work her ruin, whilſt, ignorant of their de- reformation ; ſor, from thenceforward, the Meme 2 

ſigns, the was ſecking occaſions to inſpire the king could not endure them, being ſarisfied, |" nt” 
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King with favourable thoughts of the refor- their chief view was, to overthrow whatever ee 
mation. he had eſtabliſhed. Gardiner was turned out The t 
Eurnct. The king firlt vented to Gardiner, his diſ- of favour, immediately, and the king would unmive 
pleaſure with the queen. He could not pitch not ſuffer him to be preſent in the council. ly 
upon a more partial man. Gardiner failed But a greater ſtorm fell on the duke of The king Herb. 


not to cherith the king's reſentment, by ag- Norfolk, and his fon, the cat of Surrey. I. 
gravating the queen's obſtinacy, and her pains Henry almoſt choaked with fat, and perceiv- 1 
to inſtiil her notions into the ladies, who ſer- ing lus leg, vittbly, to grow worſe, plainiy faW Norfolk, 
ved her. The chancellor, who was alſo let he had not long to hve. In this belief, he and the 
into the ſecret, confirmed what Gardiner had conſidered the-wuke of Noifolk, ant the earl cl of 
laid, and hinted to the king, that the queen of Surrey, as two lords who could greatly TT 5 
had encouraged Ann Askew, in her obſti- embroil the prince, his ſon, daring his mino- gycact, 


nacy, and cven inſinuated, that the was plot- rity. The duke of Norfolk was, as it were, 


ting againtt the ftare. In ſhort, they went ſo 
tar, tat articles were drawn againſt her, and 
Lgncd by the king. The chancellor, putting 


the head of the {avourcrs of the pope, and 
the old religion, tho', like a good courtier, 
he had, outwardly, complied with all the 


King's 


% 
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1546. king's innovations. Henry was contented with thence received, and daily did receive, if it 1546. 
Www this external compliance, tho' he knew he had not been now frequently ſeen, thar they www 

was ever attached to the pope, whoſe party had long acted, ſolely, by the direction of the 
was ſtill very powerful, in England, and that court. It is probable, the king remained long 
his ſon, the carl of Surrey, was in the fame doubtful, whether he ſhould diſſolve or pre- 
ſentiments. This ſufficed to inſpire him with ſerve theſe two univerſities, ſince, having re- 
a juſt fear, that, after his death, theſe two ceived their humble petitions the beginning 91 
lords, aſſiſted by the pope, the emperor, and the year, he made them wait for his reply © 
their friends, would labour to ſet the crown October; nay, it was talked at court, for 
on the head of the princeſs Mary, and fo, ſome time, of making great alterations in 
what he had been at ſuch pains to eſtabliſh, their charters. But, at laſt, the king reſol- 
during his reign, would entirely over- ved to continue them upon ths ſame foot they 
thrown. And, indeed, he could not queſtion, had all along been; and, ſoon after, on the 
it that party prevailed, they would deem his 19th of December, he founded Trinity-Col- 
divorce, with Catharine of Arragon, null and lege, in Cambridge, which is one of the no- 
void. In which caſe, Mary was his only law- bleit foundations, of that kind, in Europe. 
ful iſſue, and the prince, his ſon, a baſtard. In the interim, diligent ſearch was making The king 
He could hope for no remedy to this evil, by the King's order, after every thing that mo 
from the parliament, having learnt, by long could ſerve to form an impeachment againſt nr oe 
experience, with how much eaſe that body, the duke of Norfolk, and the carl, his ſon; gin. 
conſiſting of fo many members, was carried king, who found himſelf near his end, Burnet: 
away with the prevailing party. He thought, N abſolutely bent, they ſhould go out of 

e world before him. In this interval, he 


therefore, the beſt and ſhorteſt way to pre- | 
vent theſe milchiefs, and free himſelf from ordered his will, made juſt before his late 1.4 
expedition into France, to be brought him, | 


his fears, was, not to leave thefe two lords 
behind him, whom he believed capable of 


The two 
_ univerſities 
are pre- 
ferved, 


Herbert. 


ſuppreſſed. 


pends near them, for the fatni 


diſturbing his ſon's minority, and even of rob- 
bing him of the crown. For this ſole reaſon, 
their ruin was refolved, after which, ſome 
pretence was to be found; and this is ſeldom 
wanting, to thoſe who have the power in their 
hands. As ſoon as it was perceived, his af- 
fection for the father and fon was grown cold, 
there were perſons ready to inſinuate, they 
had pernicious defigns againft the ſtare, and 
only waited his death to put them in execu- 
ion; that the earl of Surrey had refuſed ſe- 
veral good matches, fince the loſs of his coun- 
teſs, and it was generally reported, he aſpired 
to the princeſs Mary ; that it was not with- 


out ſome private reaſon he uſed the arms of 


St. Edward the Confeflor, tho' his father had 
taken them our of his eſcutcheon, but, howe- 
ver, the duke himſelf had left that quarter 
blank, in order to reſume that at a proper 
ſeaſon. Upon theſe general accuſations, the 
king ordered them to be arreſted, and ſent to 
the tower ; after which, care was taken to let 
the publick know, that they who had any 
thing to ſay againſt the priſoners, ſhould be 
graciouſly heard, and the wing would pardon 
all perſons concerned in any plot with them, 
who would come and make a diſcovery *. 
Some time before this affair was begun, the 
king reſtored the two univerſities, of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to all their eſtates, rents and 
privileges, tho* by the act of parliament, 
which gave the lands of the colleges to the 
king, they were to be ſuppreſſed. It might 
be thought very ſtrange, the parliament ſhould 
not diſtinguiſh theſe two univerſities, from 
the reſt of the colleges, conſidering their an- 
tiquity, ard the advantages the kingdom had 


* This year, 
Stow. | 
number, and diſtinguiſhed by figns. In the re 
theſe houſes, to be be ſeen in $$ow's Survey of London. 


and peruſing it, cauſed Gardiner's name to © 


be ſtruck our of the number of the counſel- 
lors appointed for the council of ſtate, du- 


ring Edward's minority. Sir Anthony Brown, 


who was preſent, would have ſpoke in the 
biſhop's behalf ; bur the king anſwered, he 
knew Gardiner, and tho* he himſelf could 
govern him, yet none of thoſe who were 
to come alter him would be able to do it. 
This will, extant in the Collection of the 
Publick Acts, is dated December the 3oth, 
1546, and the king's name is at the bottom, 
with thoſe of 10 witneſſes; bur it is hard to 
know for certain, whether it was ſigned with 
the king's own hand. This was afterwards 
queſtioned, Mr. Rymcr, who collected the 
records, would have done well to have put the 
thing out of diſpute, and informed the world, 
whether he had the original in his hands, and 
and if ſo, whether the king's name was his 
own hand-writing. This he might haye caſily 


known, by comparing his name on the will, 


with his uſual fignings, of which, doubtleſs, 
he had ſeveral by him. The importance of 
this inquiry conſiſts, in that the act of pailia- 
ment, impowering the king to ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion, ordered, it ſhould be by letters pa- 
tents under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will, 
ſigned with his own hand. Now it happen- 
ed atterwards, that the line of Scotland, not 


being placed in the order which bclonged to 


them, queſtioned the validity of the will, 
maintaining, that Henry had not figned ir 
with his own hand-writing. Indeed it could 
be alledged againſt this preteviion, that the 
the will being dated a month betorc the 
king's death, there was no room to ſupp* ſe, 
Henry was then unable to fign it. On ihe 


in the latter end of March, the publick ſtews, which had long been allowed by the ſtate, were 
They were 4 continued row of houſes along the Thames five, in Southwark, 18 in 
of Henry II, there were ſeveral regulations made, concernin 


Cambden thinks, they wers called ſtews, from the fijh- 


og and cleanſing pike and tench. Cambden. 


other 
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15.45. other hand, it 1s. not impoſſible, that havin 


ordered his will to be tranſcribed the zoth of 


December, he delayed to ſet his hand, and 
ſv was prevented by death. But there is 
norcover-a itroag preſumption, he did not 
ſign it with his own hand, viz. he was, very 
Probably, unable to write ſeveral months be- 
tore his deach, doubtleſs, by reaſon his fingers 
were ſo ſwoln, chat he could not hold his pen. 
This conjecture is confirmed by two papers, 
in the Collection of the Publick Acts, both 
prior to the will. The firſt is a power of the 


31 of Anguit, 1546, given by Henry to 


three of his miniſters to ſign in his name, all 

the royal commiſſions, and acts of grace. The 

ſecond is 4 like power of the 16th of October 

— tolowing, to lome of his council to put the 
king's ſtamp to, and ſcal wich his ſignet, all 

acts to which the King's hand was required. 

Ihe reaſon alledged for theſe powers, was 

taken from the multiplicity of affairs, wh 

wich. the king was overwhelmed ;-.but a$ 

had never leis than at that time, it is extri 

ly probable, this was only a cloke to hide his 
11difpotition. However as this diſpute, which 
concerned only the royal family of Sco:land, 

was ended by the acceſſion of that family to 

the throne ot England, it is now of no conſe- 
quence; and, the'eforc, it ſuffices to menti- 

on uherein i: conſiſted. Here follows the 

The Order manner, wherein Henry ſettled the ſucceſſion 
ie - 
ceſſion. 


parliament, in the year 1543. 

I. Prince Edward and all his poſterity. 

IL. the children he might have by his pre- 
{ent queen, or any other whom he ſhould mar- 
ry atcer her. . 

III. The princeſs Mary and her iſſue, pro- 
vided the married with the aſſent and conſent 
ot the exccurors ot his laſt will and teſtament, or 
of the major part ot thoſe who ſhould then be 
alive, given under their hands and ſeals. This 
conſent of the executors, was a condition ſo 
annexed to the right he granted Mary to 
ſucceed in her turn, that without it, his in- 
tent was, the ſhould entirely forfeit her title 
to the crown. | | 

IV. The princeis Elizabeth upon the. ſame 
condition with Mary. 

V. Frances Brandon, eldeſt daughter of his 
filter Mary and the duke of Suffolk. 

VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances's younger 
liter. | 


if all theſe perſons ſhould happen to die 


without heirs, or their iſſue come to fail, it 
was the king's will, that the crown ſhould go 
to the next rightful heirs. By that he could 
mean oniy + omg the young queen of Scot- 
land, grand- daughter of his eldeſt ſiſter Mar- 
garet, who ought naturally to have preced- 
et the children of the King's younger ſitter 
Mary. 
Laſtly, he added, that in caſe Mary per- 
formed not the condition required of her, the 
crown ſhould devolve to Elizabeth, as if Ma- 
ry had died without heirs. | 
In like manner, it Elizabeth neglected to 
perſorm the ſame condition, his intent was, 


= 


purinant to the power given him by a& of 


of ENGLAND. 
that the crown ſhould go to Frances Bran- 1546. 
don, as it Elizabeth had died without iſſue. Wa 

He appointed for executors of his laſt will Executors. . 
13 Jords, moſt of whom were privy counſellors, 
he archbiſhop, of Canterbury, chancellor 
Wriotheſley, the earl of Herttord, young Ed- 
ward's uncle, &c. "Theſe 13 executors were alſo 
nominated for the prince his ſucceſſor's privy- 
council, till he was 18 years of age; moreover, 
he named certain perſons who were to be 
called ro the council, upon extraordinary occa- 
ſions. 

He ordered his executors, to pay, firſt, all ns, 
his debts, and then to make good all his giants 
to ſeveral particular perſons. 

He made the prince, his ſon, heir of all Heir. 
his goods, plate, jewels, money, cannons, 
ammunition, ſhips, with all things belonging 
thereto, and charged him to be guided by the 
advice of thoſe who were appointed tor his 
privy-counſellors, till he had attained to 18 
years of age. 

He gave till their marriage, to his daugh- Legacics. 
ters Mary and Elizabeth, a yearly penſion of 
3000 pounds ſterling, and to each a portion 
of 10,000 pounds or more, if the executors 
thought proper. 

He left his queen a legacy of 3000 pounds, 
cither in jewels or plate, as the pleaſed, and 
1000 pounds in ready money, beſids her 
dower. 

Laitly, he gave 500 marks to each of his 
executors, who were lords, and to the others 
300 each. 

- The moſt extraordinary thing in this will Remarks 
was, the King's paſling over in ſilence, the on Henry's 
poſterity of his cldeſt ſiſter Margaret, or, at ſettlement 
leaſt, his placing rhem after the line of his xd 
youngeſt fiſter Mary. Beſides, the clauſe in 
his will, which faid that after rhe poſterity ot 
Eleanor Brandon, the crown ſhould go ro the 
next heir, muſt have been iavourably explain- 
ed for this firſt branch, ſince theſe general 
words were lable to ſundry interpretations. 

This was the effect of the power, the parlia- 
ment had given the king, to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
ſion, or rather to unſettle and put it in a horrible 
confuſion, it divine Providence had not taken 
more care of it than he. It is not poſſible to 


< 


deviſe any other reaſon of; hig proceedings, 

than his hatred of the Scgts, and his fear that 5 
the kingdom of England would one day fall 

under the dominion of a prince or princeſs ot 

that nation, which, however, all his precau- 

tions could not hinder, 

Whilſt the king was ordering his will to be 1547 
tranſcribed, the duke of Norfolk's and the carl The earl 
of Surrey's proceſs was forming with great fear | 

r . . Wy AI. beheadcd. 
warmth. The king being reſolved to diſpatch jy, 
theſe two lords, nothing was able to fave grow. 
them. The ſon was brought to his tryal at Burner. 
Guild-hall, betore the lord chancellor, the Hollingſh 
lord mayor, and other commiſſioners, and 
put upon an uiqueſt of commoners, becauſe he 
was not a pecr of the realm, the duke, his ta- 
ther, being alive. Several witneſſes were ex- 
amined, whoſe depoſitions the lord Herbert 
has inſerted in his Hiſtory; but there appears 18 

Las nothing 
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Book XV. 
1547. nothing ſufficient togconvist Him ot high- 
: RE, treaſon, of which he was accuſed. What 2 
| chieſſy nrged againſt him was his giving St. 
. Edward's arms, from whence it was inferred, - 
he aſpired to the throne. . However, tha hne 
being reſolved he ſhould die, he received f- 
tence of death, and was beheaded, on tower- 
hill the 19th of January. 
The duke In the interim, the duke of Norfolk uſed 
of Norfolk all ſorts of means to obtain the king's pardon. 
vai ig oh. He knew him well enough to be ſenſible, that 
tain his nothing but an intire ſubmiſſion was capable 
Sees. of appeaſing him. To this end, he wrote him 
erbert, a very humble and ſubmiſſive letter, declaring 
Burnet. he could not call to mind he had ever offended 
him, and intreated him for God's ſake to let 
him know the cauſe of his diſgrace. He pray- 
ed likewiſe, that his accuſers might be 
brought face to face before his majeſty, or, at 
leaſt, his council, that his cauſe might be ma- 
turely examined. He knew not, he ſaid, that 


21 very zealous againſt the Sacramen- 
tarians; but therein he had only complied 
with his majeſty's ſentiments and orders. He 
concluded with conjuring him, to be ſatiĩsfi- 
ed with taking all or part of his lands and 
goods, as he pleaſed, leaving him only a ſub- 
fiſtance. = | 
This letter produced a quite contrary effect 
to what the duke expected; by clearipg him- 
ſelf, he accuſed the king of injuſtite, an offence 
which would not have been eaſily pardoned, 
tho* his diſtruction had not been reſolved. 
The duke ſeeing the king unmoved, ſigned, 
the 12th of January, before the lord chancel- 
lor and ſeveral other privy-counſellors, a 
writing wherein he confetſed, © "That on ſe- 
&© yeral occaſions he had been guilty of high- 
ce treaſon, in, concealing from the King that 
ce his ſon, the earl of Surrey, bore the arms of 
St. Edward the Confeſſor, which did only 
belong to the king: That himſelf had born 
in the firſt quarter of his arms, ever ſince 
his father's death, the arms of England, 
with a difference of the labels of ſilver, 
which were the proper arms of the king's 
« eldeſt ſon, and of no other. That he own- 
« ed this to be high-treaſon, by the laws 
of the realm; and that he ſigned this ſub- 
miſſion without compulſion, or advice, and 
and threw himſelt entirely upon the king's 
mercy. * ; 

He at- Very probably, the duke was induced of 
tamted in himſelf, or by the advice of his friends, to 
N make this coufeſſion, in the belief, he ſhould 
never obtain his pardon, unleſs he confeſſed 

himſelf guilty, that the king might have room 

to ſhew mercy. But it was all to no purpaſe; 

for his ruin was reſolved, and the king was 

not wont to deſiſt from ſuch reſolutions, when 

once they were taken, In the interim, as it 

as ealy to {ce that. the peers, who were the 
<duke's proper judges, *tould not condemn him 

upon the evidences which were to be produced 

againſt him, the king thought he ſhould more 

eaſily compaſs his ends, by an act of attainder. 

So the parliament meeting at this time, a 
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he had offended any man, otherwiſe than in me other lords were commiſſioned under the 
great-ſecal, to give the royal aſſent ; after that 
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bill of attainder was brought into the houſe of 1547. f 
lords, and read three times, onthe 18th, 19th, rw, 2 
and zcth of January, and paſſed. In all likelt-' 1 
hood the duke*s confeſſion under his own hand, . | 
conttibuted very much to the paſſing of the = 
bill; at leaſt, it ſerved for an excuſe to thoſe . 3B 
who durſt not oppoſe it. The bill being ſent Th 
down to the commons, was read thrice, and | | 
1 
b 
} 
| 
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According to the męthod, too frequently prac- 
tiſed in this reign, it contained only general 
accuſations, without ſpecifying any thing, ex- 
cept the duke's bearing the arms of England, — 
with three labels öf ſilver. It was very ſtrange, 
that his arms ſhould not have been taken no- 
tice of before, which he hat born ſo long in 
the ſight of the king himſelf, and-the whole 
court, which he had received from his anceſ- 
tors, and for which he had the opinion of the 
heralds. The bill having paſſed in both houſes, 
the lord chancellor, the carl of Hertford, and 


a warrant was ſent to the lieutenant of the 
tower, to cut off the. duke's head, the 29th of 
January. But happily for him, the king died 
the night before, and the council did not think 
it adviſcable to begin the new reign, with the 
execution of one of the greateſt lords of the 
kingdom. It is to be obſerved, that during 
all the proceedings both of the court and the 
parliament, againſt the duke of Norfolk and 
the earl of Surrey, the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry withdrew to Croydon, without ever appear- 
ing at court. As theſe two lords were juſtly 
deemed his moſt mortal enemies, he would 
not be accuſed of being concerned in what was 
tranſacting againſt them. 

Whilſt theſe proceſſes were forming, the The king's 
king was ſeiſed in his bed, with an illneſs, death ap- 
which brought him inſenſibly to his end. Proaches. 
However, the conſiderat ion of the account 
he was going to render to God, was not ca- 
pable of moving him to uſe compaſſion to- 
wards two lords, of one of the moſt antient 
families in England, who had done him great 
ſervices, and, hitherto, were guilty of no 
crime which deſerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment. 
On this occaſion, prevailed, as on many o- 
thers, paſſion and policy in the king's mind, 
over juſtice and mercy. He was bent, at any 
rate, to ſacrifice theſe two lords to his ſon's 
ſafety, and to eſtabliſh, by their death, all 
the alterations he had made in religion, be- 
ing perſuaded they would uſe their utmott 
endeavours to deſtroy them. The ſequel 
plainly thewed, he was not miſtaken with 
regard to the duke of Norfolk, who ſurviv- 
ed him. This lord's life, preſerved by a ſort 
of miracle, was a demonſtration, how vain are 
humane precautions, when contrary to the de- 
crees of God. 


ſent up alſo 9 75 the 7 of January. 


The king's illneſs continually increaſed, He is 3 
and no man dared to warn him of his ap- warned f 
proaching end, every one being afraid, that his ap- 2a 
a prince, who was always approached. with proaching = 

Fi. . . x * end, 2 
trembling, would look upon this charitable Burue. 
warning as a crime, and puniſh it according | 
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Henry 
ſhews 
ſigns of 


repent- 


ance. 
Burnet. 


ould dare to foretel the king's death, were 
adjudged traytors. But, at laſt, Sir Anthony 
Denny, one of his privy-counſellors, had the 
courage and charity, to warn him, that he 
had but a few hours to live. The king thank- 
ed him, and expreſſed his great grief and 
horror for all the fins of his paſt life. Whereup- 
on, Denny asked him, it any clergyman ſhould 
be ſent for, and he faid, if any, it ſhould be 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. But Cranmer, 
being then at Croydon, could not come till 
the king was ſpeechleſs. He had but juſt 


* The reader may ſee Henry's character drawn at length, by the lord Herbert, 
—_ make him known, I ſhall only add, what biſhop 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1547: to an act of parliament, by which, thoſe who 


time to deſire him, to give ſome ſign of his 1547. 
EW 


dying in the faith of Chriſt. The king ſquee- .. 


zed his hand, and, preſently after, expired, 
in the night, between the 28th and 29th of 
January, 1546-7, in the 56th year of his 
age, having reigned 37 years and 9 months. 
His death was kept private three days. Pro- 
bably, the council took time to conſult, whe- 
ther the duke of Norfolk ſhould be executed. 
At laſt, after three days, the lord chancellor 
ſignified to both houſes, that the king was 
dead, and the parliament thereby diſlolved *. 


but, as his life and actions ſuf- 
Burnet ſays of him, at the end of his firſt volume of 


ory of the Reformation. King Henry VIII, is rather to be reckoned among the great than the good prin- 
ces, He exerciſed ſo much ſeverity, on men of both perſuaſions, that the writers of both fides, have laid o 


his 


faults, and taxed his cruelty. But, as neither of them were much obliged to him, ſo none have taken ſo much 
care to ſet forth his good qualities, as his enemies have done to enlarge on his vices, I do not deny, that he is to 
be numbered among the ill princes, yet, I cannot rank him with the worſt. 


The End of Vor. I. 


DIRECTIONS 


DIRECTIONS concerning the Genealo- 
gical Tables. 


ISTORY repreſents to us four things, which are eſſential to it: 1. The events: 

2. The place where: 3. The time when they happened: 4. The perſons who were 

the actors. If, therefore, in order to underſtand a Hiſtory perfectly, ir is neceſſary 

to have a knowledge of the country where the ſcene of the actions lies, by means of geo- 

graphy, and of the times wherein they were tranſated, by chronology ; it is no leſs requi- 

lite to know the perſons concerned, by the help of genealogies, which very often diſcover 

the motives and reaſons of things. Nay, genealogy has this great advantage above geogta- 

phy and chronology, that whereas theſe laſt preſent ro the mind ſome particular actions only; 

the bare names in a genealogical table, form, it 1 may ſo ſay, an abſtract of all the remarka- 
ble events.gn thoſe perſons lives. 

Nothing is more eaſy than to make genealogies ; but it is very hard to draw them up in a 
clear and diſtinct manner, and to obſerve a fixed and conſtant method, which repreſents to 
the eye and mind what one looks after, without the leaſt trouble. This 1 have endeavoured 
to do, by mcans of the following rules, which ic will be proper to lay before the reader. 

1. The genealogical tables are divided by horizontal lines, marked, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. On 
the firſt line is placed the name of the common ſtock, whoſe poſterity is fer down on the 
other lines. Thus, all that are placed on the ſame horizontal line, or between the ſame fi- 
gures, are at an equal diſtance, or in the ſame degree, from the common original. Hence 
may be ſeen, by the caſt of an eye, the number of generations from the common root, and 
the degrees of conſanguinity between the deſcendants. For inſtance, in the rable of Wo- 
den's poſterity, Woden being the common ſtock of the Anglo-Saxon kings, Hengiſt, firit 
king of Kent, is placed on line (6), by which is meant, · that Hengiſt is the fifth delccendant 
from Woden. Afterwards, in the gencalogical table of the kings of Kent, Hengiſt is placed on a 
line marked (6), by which means, one may immediately 5 how many degrecs any one of 
Hengiſt's deſcendants were removed from Woden. 

England, ceaſing to be under the dominion of the Saxons, by the conqueſt of the Normans, 
inſtead of Woden, William the Conqueror, is made the common root of the Engliſh kings, 
down to the preſent time; accordingly, in the genealogy of William the Conqueror, his namę 
ſtands upon the line marked (1), to denote his being the ſtock from whence all others ſprung. 
For inſtance, Edward III, in this table, being on line (9) in the table of his own poſteri- 
iy, he is placed at the ſame number, to ſhew, it is only a continuation of the genealogy of 
William the Conqueror. 

2. The ſons are always placed according to the order of their birth, from the left hand to- 
wards the right, by which means, the eldeſt branches are diſtinguiſhed from the younger, at 
one view. The ſame order is not obſerved, with reſpect ro the daughters, who are placed 
in the void ſpaces, ſo as to prevent the lines from running out to too great a length; but, 
however, the elder ſtands always on the left hand of the younger litter. | 

3. The children of the ſame prince are placed fo, that their father ſtands in the line over 
them, juſt in the middle, which faves a great deal of trouble and confuſion. | 

4. As the only end of theſe genealogical tables, is to facilitate the reading of this Hiſtory 
ſeveral perſons who died young, or unmarried, or without ifſue, and the like, are omitted. 

5. One of the chief things, which render genealogies plain and uſeful, is, to load them 
with as few words as poſſible; by which means the blank ſpaces will remain the larger be- 
tween the names, than which, nothing contributes more to make the tables clear and diſtinct. 
This is the reaſon, the following abbreviations are made uſe of, as, E, for earl, D. tor duke, 
K. for king, Q. for queen, W. for wiſe, d. for died. The names written in [alan charac- 
ter, under thoſe that are part of the rede denote the husband or wives. For inſtance, 

| led | 
Ricula of Ken | 
This ſignifies, that Sledda married Ricula, princeſs of Kent. When two or more names are 
_— another, with numbers before them, this means, iſt wife, 2d. wife, 3d. wife, or huſ- 
and, &c. 

6. Laſtly, Each king has a number annext, to denote the order of ſucceſſion, and in what 
rauk each ſucceeded to the crown. Ihis is abſolutely neceſſary, in the ſucceſſion to the throne 
ot England, where the order of the branches was not always obſerved. 
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